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ighter construction, without sacrifice in 
gth or durability, is an important Post-War 
ure. Less weight means less upkeep, in- 
g gasoline consumption, wear and tear, 
i tire costs. 


The trend in automotive construction has been 


re carefree performance. Even closer appli- 

; peo Rs ion of this principle is seen in the Post-War 

e existing ‘shor nufac Car—self-acting and self-regulating, more inde- 
cars are Sonor briefest notice pendent than ever of adjustment and attention. 


The possibilities of trouble are reduced by 
reducing the number of parts that can give 
trouble, 


Lighter and more economical—simpler and 
ore automatic—stronger and more serviceable 
the Post-War Car strikes a balance of maxi- 
um performance with minimum care and 


oe 


The trend is toward more automatic perform- 
ance, and therefore toward more carefree bear- 
ings—Hyatt Roller Bearings. Hyatt Bearings 

ically distribute the load; absorb shocks 

and : ale the life of the car. 


at y i en ae 
ting costs. . E 


More extensive use of anti-fr. ee 
bez rings, with consequent longer A, 
life. ; 


Tractor Bearings Division, Chicago, Ilinois Indust ‘ial Bearings Division, New York, N. Y. 
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Ingersoll Reliance Movement 


Ingersoll Reliance Dial 
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Master Seven Jewel Watch 


Ingersoll Reliance is the master 
product of the world’s largest organiza- 
tion of watch makers. 


It is a thin 7-jewel, 16 size standard 
bridge model, with double roller lever 
escapement and safety barrel. 

Twenty distinct and recent improvements 
have produced a close timer, sturdy of move- 


ment and capable of a lifetime of reliable 
service. 


So carefully is the Reliance made that every 
part averages nine ‘inspections and each 


ROD Tei. INGERSOLL & BRO, 


movement goes twice under three timing 
“position tests. 

Asa symbCrof personal taste, the Ingersoll 
Reliance bespeaks refinement. Its slim, grace- 
ful case, its beautifully designed dial, and its 
artistry of finish satisfy the most critical. 

As a watch investment, the Ingersoll Reliance 
stands alone. You will find it the best flat, 
“-jewelled “Made in U.S.A.” watch you can 
buy at the price. 

In solid nickel case the Ingersoll Reliance sells 
for $5.50. In Canada $6.00. In 10 year gold- 


filled case the Reliance sells for $8.50. In 
Canada $9.00. At good dealers everywhere. 


315 FourtuH Avenuz, New YORK 


CHICAGO San FRANCISCO MontTrREAL 


Illustrations % actual size 


Ingersoll Reliance in 10 year Gold 
Filled Cases, $8.50. In Canada, $9.00 
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Alm Imquiry Into How Americans Can Get on With Germans 


e 


- human nature so far we are apparently supposed 


H Yrs what Americans have learned of German 
to deal with Germans in layers. 


IRST LAYER . Dummy Chancellor 
ECOND LAYER Dummy Reichstag 

‘HIRD LAYER .° . Dummy Democracy ‘ 
‘OURTH LAYER . Dummy People 

IFTH LAYER . Bottom, or Real People 


Nothing that America or any other nation pro- 
oses in the way of guaranties, in the way of getting 
old of something in German human nature that 
fill hold, is going to come to anything until we 
trike bottom with the Germans. 

I am not proposing to settle anything in 
his very short article, but I should like to 
sk three questions in time if possible to get 
line of action on them. 

‘The first question is: In that huge muck of German human nature in which the world 
as been trying to get a foothold, in which for four boundless years the world has been 
inking millions of dead men, cities, cathedrals, billions of dollars—is there any bottom? 

Tf there is a bottom in dealing with German human nature, how can we save forty 
ations from being fooled over and over again with false bottoms, and strike down to the 
eal one quickest? 

If there is not a bottom, how can forty nations do the necessary world-scooping in that 
uge subjective mess or obsession bog we call the German mind to get down to some 
lace in German human nature where a bottom can be put in? 

‘I do not know how other people feel about it, but every time I read in my morning 
aper some fresh, startling bit of news from the Germans about how changed the 
rermans are, and go out into the streets to see other people who have been reading it, 
nd find them looking happy and relieved about Germans, I grow anxious. 

Imay be a little oversensitive about it, but the fact is I cannot bear to see very many 
\mericans a day just now going round looking relieved—and exposing everybody. 

Magnanimity in America is almost our national disease. 

I believe in being magnanimous with the Germans when we strike bottom and have 
omething solid to be magnanimous on, but being magnanimous with the top layer or 
vith the scum of Germans that first rises to the top is a mistake that our own children 
ind even the children of the Germans will never forgive. 


DECORATIONS 


The Day of Gentle Souls With Hardened Hearts 


| a indications are that what we have got to look out for first in the mood of our 
- American people is a kind of free-and-easy democratic sentimentality and muddle- 
1eaded good nature in judging Germans by ourselves. 

One hates to admit it, but Germans and Americans are both sentimental peoples. 
The German has what might be called the sentimento-military mind and we have the 
sentimento-democratic mind. All anybody has got to do with us in America is to put ona 
dleasant democratic look and we let him do as he likes. : : 

_ Many Americans seem to think that the moment the Kaiser and the military set are 
1eatly disposed of and a few humble men in shirt sleeves are stuck up instead throughout 
zermany, all the war was fought for is achieved, and from now on, with a great flourish 
f democracy, with a huge soft swash of soft Christianity, we are to sweep on into a kind 
of rainbow-of forgiving—sweep on from the field to our homes, from the shops to our 
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kitchens, from the Red Cross to our_back parlors, 
where we shall sit at last praising God and purring 
sweetly about the Germans and about the world. 

I am against purring. 

I am especially against praising God—just yet. 

This nation has the grim serious business on its 
hands just now of finding out what God would do 
with the Germans, and then,. as near as possible, 
doing it. : = 

In the dining room of my hotel the other day I 
came on ashy, gentle soul I had known but had not 
seen for years. ‘“‘What do you think we ought to 
do in the way of making terms with the 
Germans?”’ I said. 

He looked at me a little doubtfully a sec- 
ond. “‘I don’t quite like to tell people just how 
Ifeel about settling up for this war with the Ger- 
mans. Probably you'd call me bloodthirsty.” 

“Got called bloodthirsty myself the other day—and by a colonel,” I said. 

I said this a little boastfully, I am afraid. 

When I said this the face of the shy, gentle soul lighted up.and we sat down at the 
same table for breakfast and compared our bloodthirstiness over some soft-boiled eggs. 

When I came up to my room I began writing this. 

“Why is it,’’ I asked myself—‘‘why is it that nearly all the men I knew four years 
ago who were raving against war—who were holding out the stiffest against our having 
a fight with the Germans—seem to be the ones who are holding out the stiffest now 
about having peace with them? Why is it that the idealists, the gentle-minded, poetical, 
soulful people, the people we call spiritual, the angels—are suddenly so bloodthirsty?” 


GUERNSEY MOORE 


Smiling German Faces Waiting to be Kissed 


I THINK the gist of it is this: The equipment in men like these—the equipment that 
works best—is in their souls. Their souls are their chance to help. They have stood 
round four years and seen two million men being sent over to France to lick the Germans 
in their way. Now they think it’s their turn to lick the Germans in theirs. 

Here we all are—men angels and all of us who could not get over to the trenches— 
putting ourselves in training for four years, eating corn meal and studying on German 
psychology—getting ourselves primed and ready to make the Germans all over on the 
inside before their own eyes into people it would be respectable to have peace with. 
Naturally we do not want to be cheated at the last moment out of our innings, see the 
Germans all in a few minutes being slicked up by soldiers, as if the things that were the 
matter with the Germany’ souls, which brought the war on and which are going to bring 
on another, did not make any difference. 

So far as can be seen with the naked eye not a single German soul in all Germany 
has been thrashed yet. 

I cannot bear to see the Germans so pleased with themselves, standing up before forty 
nations, wiping away their sins with smiles and turning up their faces to be kissed! 

I cannot bear to have the Germans step up to us so promptly, so glibly, and begin a 
new world with us, with the same old souls on. 

An angel may be defined as a person who demands satisfaction in spiritual things 
with the game gusto other people demand satisfaction in material things. 

The way this war is ending, or in danger of ending, in Germany is a great strain on 
an angel. It is something of a strain on men as well as angels. 
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For four years every time we have thought of getting 
some satisfaction out of the Germans for hurling some 
millions of men into their graves we have thought of the 
Kaiser, of how before the assembled world we were going 
to have him boiled in oil—publicly, lingeringly. Some of 
us have thought up the different kinds of oil, have had 
visions of different ways of boiling. And now what has 
become of our visions? The one thing we have lived for for 
four years—the punishment of the Kaiser, the thing we 
have dreamed of in bed, dreamed of in the streets and 
dreamed of while we shaved—is dashed away from us by 
eighty million Germans! All the things we were getting 
ready to do to the Germans the Germans step in glibly and 
are going to have the fun of doing to themselves! 

The very victory that some millions have died for and 
that four hundred millions have gone without bread and 
sugar for, the victory that we were just thinking we had 
won, is whisked by the Germans out of our hands and we 
hear a chancellor saying sweetly: ‘‘The German people 
has won at last the greatest victory of all—the victory 
over itself.” 

The Germans have claimed that Christ was really a 
German, and that Shakspere was a German, and now they 
say that Foch is; and we see Germans in a thousand cities 
going out into the streets and singing the Marseillaise with 
tears rolling down their cheeks as if they had just composed 
it! At the very moment when we had it all fixed up in our 
minds that we were going to seize the Germans, melt them, 
run them out into the molds of our superiority, set them, the 
whole eighty million of them, in a row, and do them off in a 
jiffy, make them into Americans in a minute with a rubber 
stamp from Washington—they escape us! 

To have the sense that we have had for four years of dis- 
tributing punishments round to Germans at the end of this 
war, and then suddenly to have nobody in sight to punish; 
to have eighty million people, just as we had got them in 
shape to sit them down and make them listen to us and 
learn about democracy from us, whisk themselves hun- 
dreds of miles away, grab everything out of our hands, end 
their old war all up themselves with one great, grand 
thoughtless whoop of freedom—bogus freedom; to have 
to watch our chance to lick it—this fearful driving power 
of autocracy—for four years, and then to run up to it to 
give it the final real lick—only to stand by and watch it— 
this huge world spout of world empire—evaporating into 
a spray or mist before our eyes, into a fog of twenty-six 
republics with nothing anybody can get at, with nothing 
anybody can hit, a kind of cloud or aurora-borealis of democ- 
racy—well, I don’t know how other people feel about it, 
but I for one feel cheated. 


Justice for the Gilded Thugs 


UT I am not content with merely feeling cheated. I 

want to know why. I want to think my way through 
and question my way through to some way in which this 
nation I belong in, and that we all belong in, can be saved 
from the ignominy, from the colossal defeat of letting the 
German kultur, the German civilization that brought on 
this war get away from us all by singing the Doxology and 
looking democratic. 

We do not want one iota of vengeance on the Germans, 
but we do want some surgical operation performed on the 
German mind, which will make the Germans and their 
diseases safe so that the world can live with them. 

No real cutting has been made on the Germans yet. 
Foch has merely made the opening. The operation for 
what is the matter with the Germans-and for what is caus- 
ing the sickness of the world is yet to take place. 

If the hundred million people in this country are going 
to do their part in cutting they have got to believe in it 
and feel justified in cutting. 

We want to swing free in our own minds and in other 
people’s from the charge of being bloodthirsty in doing 
what we have got to do to the Germans. 

If we are going to operate we must make up our 
minds to operate on somebody in particular, in some 
particular place. 

Who? 

Who is responsible for this war? 

The Kaiser. 

Who is responsible for there being a Kaiser? 

The German people. 

In dealing with the German people we are dealing 
with the people who are responsible for this war. 

The only way we can make a man’s job of end- 
ing the war is to take the eighty million Germans 
in hand, follow them up to their homes, and make 
them deal with us and make them expect us to 
deal with them as the people who are responsible 
for this war. All these years they have known 
their Kaiser better than we do. And 
yet they let him do what he has done. 

They watched him for years getting (J 
ready to do this thing. Then they oe 
helped him do it. 

Did not the German people, when 
all the real peoples in the world were 


having their French’ Revolutions, put their revolution off 
and keep putting it off in a weak, slovenly, stodgy way 
until they had to reach out to forty nations and get forty 
nations to come in and start their revolution for them? 

If we are doing all the work, all of us—all of the nations 
from the outside—on Germany’s revolution, and if besides 
doing all the work we are running all the risk, why should 
we let Germans have all the power? 

Why should we make terms with Germans as if they had a 
right to pitch in and have any kind of arevolution they like? 
Why should forty nations, after spending some millions of 
lives on Germans mooning about in blood trying to be a 
great nation, think that they must politely wait round out- 
side, and think they have got to adapt themselves to any 
kind of Germans the Germans may decide to be? While the 
Germans are engaged in grinding out the kind of Germans 
they prefer on the whole the world shall have to put up 
with, how about the rest of us spending billions of dollars a 
week and the twenty-four hours a day.of millions of men, 
waiting patiently and democratically outside? Why is 
it after.all that the Germans shall be allowed, after the 
beautiful war they have invented, to have all the power in 
inventing a new Germany, the power to hand out to us any 
kind of Germany they want, and be with us any kind of 
Germans they like? 

It isn’t geography and potash we want out of this war— 
it is Germans. 

It is for America and her Allies to say what kind of 
revolutions they will bother with in Germany and what 
kind of Germans they will have sorted out to them to 
make treaties with. 

Weare dealing with a dummy people in the Germans. It 
was by being a dummy people that they brought on the 
war. 

They have put up with being a dummy people with 
their Kaiser for a hundred years. 

Now let them put up for a year or so with being a 
dummy people for us! 

Let them do as we say. 

We will try and judge and execute the criminals they 
have produced, the criminals they have encouraged, the 
gilded thugs they have kotowed to—the criminals they 
alone are responsible for the world’s being exposed to. 

From now.on, the main serious spiritual and material 
business of this world is going to be to strike bottom with 
the German people, to hunt up and face out every man, 
woman and child, in every village, on every farm in Ger- 
many, and make terms with them and have them expect us 
to make terms with them as the authors of this war. 

Because 2 are a great easy-going free-spirited people 
I do not believe we are going to let ourselves slip back into 
a kind of democratic sentimental haze of giving Germans a 
forgiveness they have not even asked for. 

The main fact about the Germans—the fact out of 
which all the other facts have to be drawn and used—is 
that the German people individually and collectively are 
the people to send the bill to for this war; and anything 
the Germans expect of us or that we expect of them in 
dealing with them that does not put this fact first is going 
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to prove to be sentimental and reckless—an act of tre 
to some millions of dead soldiers in their graves and too 
children in our homes. ; 

The Kaiser, whatever happens to him—however. 
kinds of death he dies—is practically getting away. 
dummy chancellor will get away. The dummy Reichs 
will get away. There is just the dummy people face to fa 
with us forever—the people who by being om 
brought on this war. 

After all, what real reason is there why we should si 
out the Kaiser from eighty million Germans and send t| 
bill to him, try to get a bill paid by a ghost or by a di 
solving mist of a Kaiser? Why should forty nations 
settling up for this war be put off with one Kaiser? 

The Kaiser is just a typical German. He is what j 
German would be if he could. There are eighty millic 
Kaisers in Germany, and we should go along the row 
them one after the other until the war is settled up for. 

Why is it that during this war whenever the Germai 
got news of a row of German defeats the German guar 
were suddenly kind to their French, English and Amerie; 
prisoners? 

Kind with white faces! ; 

Why is it that when the Germans were having a row 
victories the English and French and American prisone 
always knew? 

Because they got curses and next to nothing to e 
when the Germans had victories. 

We may say it sadly and without wrath and we mi 
think of them as being in a piteous state now, but thi 
got there by being bullies and by bootlicking to bullig 
They are not giving us the slightest sign to-day that thi 
know it; they are not even sorry. Now shall the ravag 
cities of France and the empty chairs of England hau 
them into repentance, follow them into obedience ai 
silence! It is a scandal for the German people to stand ( 
now in rows from Cologne to Munich, and Hamburg 
Leipsic, and whine to a hundred thousand cemeteries 
forty nations ‘‘Our Kaiser, he did it,’’ and then expe 
calmly to make treaties on equal terms with the people 
other nations, as if the German nation were a great vag 
beautiful giant-angel nation, appealing to a world in t 
tragic dignity of a great defeat! 


The Autobiography of Eighty Millions 


HE question America faces in justifying herself f 

insisting upon a surgical operation in Germany for t 
safety of the world is this: Why should the Germar 
suffering as they could not but expect to suffer, from t) 
innate tameness and stodginess, the organic spiritu 
slovenliness of the German mind in regard to self-respe: 
and freedom, take the liberty of inviting in a whole wor 
already half. dead to clean up their own muss for ther 
Why should the German nation do wrong, heap up se 
indulgence and moral cowardice, have all the fun for 
hundred years of sowing the wind—and then calmly expe 
forty nations to step in and reap her whirlwind for her? 

The Germans should have stood up like men ai 
attended to their revolution years ago in the way oth 
people did. | 

They have deliberately created and encouraged thi 
Kaiser. It is they and not us who have let him speak 
that tone to them for thirty years. 

The tone of the Kaiser’s speeches for thirty years is | 
anybody needs to know about eighty million people. Th 
stood it. The fact that they stood it is the main fa 
America has to face in arriving at the practical ways 
dealing with the Germans. | 

The Kaiser’s tone is the autobiography of eighty milli) 
people. The American people in dealing with the Germ: 
people must deal with them as their autobiography shoi 
them, up to date. 

We do not propose to use the Kaiser’s tone to the Ge 
man people, but the Kaiser’s tone is the main fact abo 
the Germans we have to deal with. We will deal with tl 
fact in Germans in our own way, but we will n 
forget it or sentimentally overlook it. | 

Eighty million people have put in all their tir 
for five years in trying to make the world afraid 
what Germans could do. 

The eighty million people have said they we 
going to make all the world afraid of Germar 

They have done it. 

Now that Germany wants peace she is sayil 
to forty nations standing in a row: ‘One, t 
three, O nations! Stop being afraid of us! Mai 
terms with us over the forgotten graves of t 
Lusitania! Wipe away five million murders fro 
your eyes and make terms with us as if you kne 
about us only what you knew four years a 
You are safe now! We have tri 
everything now. The Lusitania al 
Belgium were just one or two of 0 
little moral experiments. They 
not work, we all know that they d 
not work, and don’t you see we 4 

(Continued on Page 26) 


HE spring dusk was falling. It was 
a deeper dusk than is usual in New 
York because, owing to a thrifty 
unicipal order, only half the lights of 
she city were in use. On 
Broadway especially the 
sloom was remarkable. 
None of the corset, 
shewing-gum and whisky 
signs that were wont to 
dloom like horrible flow- 
ars against the evening 
sky was in evidence, and 
this lack lent a weird 
ispect to the roaring tri- 
ingle formed by Broad- 
way and Seventh Avenue 
it Forty-third Street. 
Human figures, taxicabs 
ind trolley cars moved 
out of the black spaces 
nto the oblongs of lights 
that streamed cubisti- 
tally across the pavement 
‘rom the doors of caba- 
rets, restaurants and 
moving-picture palaces, 
and then were lost in the 
jimness again. It was a 
sreat night for thieves 
and lovers. 

In the apex of the tri- 
angle is a subway con- 
struction shed flanked by 
ailes of rubbish, old iron, 
jiles, paving stones. To 
most ways of thinking it 
ls an eyesore and an 
mcient nuisance. But to 
2 girl who on this spring 
night in question was en- 
zaged in using it as a 
refuge and a shield it was 
an unmixed blessing. 

She should by all the 
signs have been happy. 
She was the sort of girl 
you look at in the Sub- 
way going downtown of 
an early morning and 
think: “‘Some man will 
be lucky to get that girl.” 

For she had a charm- 
ingly piquant face, which 
was more than merely 
pretty because it was in- 
telligent and full of 
humor. Her fine gray eyes 
were very bright in the 
dusk. She was alert and 
graceful and healthy. Her 
blue serge suit was well 
made and her little hat 
was smart; her brown 
boots and her white 
gloves were irreproach- 
able. But in spite of 
everything she did not appear comfcrtable in her mind. 
In fact, she was in a temper. 

Shrinking back into the shadow of the construction shed 
she stamped her foot and clenched her hands, and ad- 
> ae herself as ‘‘Coward! Silly slacker! Unutterable 
idiot!” 

_ And then a gutter rat that was rearing a large family in 
the near-by pile of old iron heard her moaning that there 
were some things a girl should not be expected to do, some 
things that were too utterly awful! But presently she ven- 
tured to the edge of the curb and looked across toward the 
Times Building, round the nose of which a rip tide of 
humanity was now pouring. It consisted mostly of men, : 
very intent on gaining the Subway entrance or on dinner 
engagements at the Astor or Shanley’s or a snack at the 
Automat. The girl gazed across at them, put out one foot, 
drew it back, shivered, moistened her lips and flushed. 

But suddenly she leaned forward eagerly, peering at the 
crowd. And as she did so her face was transformed by a 
wonderful smile, tender, amused and a little wistful. Just 
for that one instant she was really very beautiful. 

_ But the man who was the cause of this smile made his 
leisurely way round the Times Building, serenely unaware. 
He was in the mellow thirties, with an aristocratic nose, a 
fastidious.mouth and cautious eyes. The like of him may 
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**The Rain Dropped a Thin Gray Veil Between Me and the Rest of the World, and the Dark Came Down and the Ships 
Hung Out Their Riding Lights, and the Lights of the City Came On, All Blurred and Shattered by the Rain”’ 


be seen any day lunching at the Bankers’ Club—handsome, 
self-contained, with the invincible poise of success, imper- 
turbable and slightly complacent. The girl watching him 
suddenly gave an audacious little chuckle. Then she ran 
across the street. 

He had reached the Broadway curb when she overtook 
him. Coming close to his elbow she looked up at him with 
a faintly mischievous smile and murmured: ‘‘Just one! 
Won’t you take just one, sir?” 

He glanced down at her hand. Between her gloved fore- 
finger and thumb she held a green Thrift Stamp. 

The man shook his head politely, without troubling even 
to glance at her face. 5 : 

“Just one!’’ she repeated coaxingly. 

“Can’t. be bothered!”’ 

He stepped from the curb. She followed. She was a 
little behind him, but the slender hand waved its green bit 
of paper persistently. The man glanced at it now with 
extreme distaste. 

“My good young person, don’t make a nuisance of your- 
self!’? he admonished the hand; and stepped loftily away. 

A line of taxicabs rolled between them. The girl retreated 
to the curb. Her face crinkled with a mixture of vexation 
and amusement. 

**He never even looked at me!”’ she murmured sadly. 
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She stood there watching him as he 
gained the opposite eurb and took himself 
and his air of great composure toward 
the Astor. ‘‘I wish,’ she addressed his 
vanishing back, ‘‘I wish 
I wasn’t so horribly in 
love with you!” 

Then suddenly the 
gleam of an idea lighted 
her face; it grew brighter 
and sharper until it be- 
came a gay, malicious 
smile. She crooked a 
finger toward the spot 
where she had seen him 
last, crooked it and 
waggled it menacingly: 

**T’ll get you yet, 
Anthony, old dear!” 

She opened her wrist 
bag to drop into it the 
spurned Thrift Stamp, 
and her eye caught the 
pale-green gleam of many 
others. She giggled hap- 
pily. ; 

**Don’t be worried, 
dearies!’’ she addressed 
them. ‘‘He’s going to 
buy you all—and ery for 
more!”’ 

And then she turned 
and made for the Sub- 
way stairs. 


Anthony Revere 

Lowell put his arms into 
his dressing gown of ma- 
roon silk, which exactly 
matched the hangings of 
his Heppelwhite bed- 
room, and sauntered into 
his living room. His 
breakfast tray was on a 
table in front of the small 
fire which the bleakness 
of the spring morning 
made acceptable. It was 
flanked neatly on one 
side by his letters and on 
the other by yesterday’s 
Boston Transcript and 
this morning’s Tribune. 
But before he even 
glanced at this inviting 
array Anthony Revere 
Lowell made the round 
of the large room to see 
that no fleck of dust had 
been left on his family 
mahogany or on his well- 
chosen bric-a-brac. He 
also paused an appreci- 
ative moment before a 
cabinet filled with Chinese 
porcelains. Then throw- 
é ing back the lid of a 
small grand piano that stood between the two front win- 
dows he played, not too professionally, the first six bars of 
Bach’s Fugue in C Minor. 
_ He was now ready to begin the day. A sense of being 
master of his soul and absolutely comfortable in his body 
pervaded Anthony Revere Lowell. He took up the first 
letter on the pile. 

Now, as his finger tips touched the envelope a pleasant 
sensation of interest and approval went along his arm to 
his brain. The letter was from a lady, an unknown lady, 
for he did not recognize the handwriting; a lady of taste, 
judging from the quality of the pale-gray stationery; and 
of possible charm, judging from the dashing clearness of 
the superscription. He snipped open the envelope with 
some haste. Then he recoiled with the expression of a 
man who has been sadly sold; for onto his maroon-silk 
dressing gown there fluttered a sheet or two of War Savings 
Stamps. 

“Good Lord!” he groaned. ‘‘What won’t the women 
think of next!” ; 

It is strange how he knew it was a woman who was taking 
this method to sell Thrift Stamps. Some aroma, some deli- 
cate filament of sex must have crept out of that gray enve- 
lope and found its way to his affrighted heart. At first he 
had some notion of not reading the letter at all, but in the 
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end he opened it 
gingerly. It was but 
short, and as he ee 
read it he grew pale. re 

Dear Anthony 
Revere Lowell: 
Knowing you I am reasonably cer- 
tain you will buy the inclosed Savings 
Stamps and send your check to the 
committee whose address you will 
find below. I have several more of these 
sheets to sell. I propose to sell them to 
you. In return for your taking them off 
my hands I shall send you a letter every 
Monday until the stamps are all sold. 

You fail to see what there is in it for 
you? I will tell you. Yousee, the circum- 
stances are rather unusual, for though you don’t know 
me I know you rather well. In fact, I have been in 
love with you for a long, long time. There is probably 
not another human being in the world who thinks so 
much of you asI do. Can you not see that the situ- 
ation is rather piquant? You will have all the pleas- 
ing sensations of being written to by one who is 
enamored of you, without any of the obligations usually 
entailed. For, of course, I have not the slightest intention 
of disclosing my identity. 

You quite understand? If you send your check I write 
to you again. If you return the stamps—farewell! Address 
me as Number Fifty-five, care of the committee. 

Yours, my dear Anthony, EVE. 

P.S. Eve isn’t my name, of course. When I think it 
over it’s absurd that I should care so much for you, for 
after all you’re merely a rather selfish old bachelor with a 
cold-blooded passion for Bach and for Chien Lung glazes; 
while I—believe me, my dear—I’m alive! 

Now when he had finished this rather unusual com- 
munication Anthony Revere Lowell was stricken with the 
New York bachelor’s first alarm in the presence of anonym- 
ity—blackmail! His thoughts scurried back over his past. 
No! No living woman had anything on him! He smiled 
a doggish smile of satisfaction. Then, queerly, all at once 
he felt ashamed. 

It is possible for a letter to give forth to an intuitive 
person almost as definite a personality as an individual. 
In common with most other desirable unattached New 
York males he had received his share of those ambiguous 
notes that set the door ajar to adventures of sorts. But no 
matter how correct the stationery, how delicately worded, 
how cultivated the penmanship, that sixth sense in him 
peculiar to the masculine make-up had always struck its 
warning bell: But in this case no warning sounded. He 
knew, as certainly as he knew the imitation from the real 
in Chinese glazes, that this letter was from the sort of girl 
ticketed ‘‘nice.” 

He sat there holding the letter in his hand, staring at 
it—a sophisticated, ultra-cultivated, conservative male— 
a New York bachelor; which means something extra 
hard-shelled in the way of bachelors; and a most queer 
thing happened to him. It was the kind of thing he had 
always smiled at in a superior manner. It was nothing less 
than a vision. It came to him as plainly as if his were the 
sort of temperament that sees visions naturally—a picture 
of the girl who wrote that letter. The unexplainable thing 
about it was that he saw not her various features—nose, 
mouth, hair, hands—but he saw the essence of her embod- 
ied in one feature, her eyes. They were full of light, and 
they were in color a deep pure gray. He knew that he had 
never been aware before that eyes could be so luminous or 
so beautiful in color. The irises of these eyes were encircled 
with a narrow, distinct margin of black, which gave them 
fascination and brilliance. They were the kind of eyes that 
have as many moods as the sea; he knew that they could 
flame, they could dance, they could turn somber. Where 
on earth had he seen them before? 

Beyond her eyes he did not definitely see a single fea- 
ture; but he knew that she was in the habit of holding 
herself like a young race horse; he seemed to see the wind 
blowing her skirts back against a splendid stride, her 
slender limbs moving lightly, her chin up and her sea-gray 
eyes looking ahead with that luminous laughter in them. 

And from the sheet of paper there crept up his arm a 
curious sensation too subtle to be physical and too electri- 
cal tobe imaginary. ~ 

‘Lord bless me!”’ he breathed, dropping the letter in the 
lap of the maroon-silk dressing gown. And there passed 


“‘l Had Thought There Was No One More Free From Snobbishness 
Than I—But I Learned Some Things About Myself, Too, That Day”’ 


over his face something that might be called the faintest 
approach to a blush. It was the merest deepening of his 
usual healthy color, but it shocked him back to self- 
consciousness. He flicked the letter down among the 
breakfast things. 

“Put that in my desk,” he said‘to the Japanese who 
came to take away the tray. ‘‘And remind me, Toyo, to 
send back these green things to-night.” 

He touched with the nail of a well-kept forefinger the 
sheet of stamps. He had no prejudice against Thrift 
Stamps as such; they were all very well for a certain class, 
but he had never cared to clutter up his pockets with 
them—and 1f6W he was certainly not going to be badgered 
into investing that way. Besides, the probabilities were 
that it was merely a new dodge of some too zealous young 
woman to make a record sale. Perhaps half the men he 
knew were at that moment reading similar epistles. The 
thought jarred. He gave the gray sheet of notepaper a 
contemptuous flick of one finger. 

But, stay! What was that she said about—about—yes! 
““& cold-blooded passion for Bach and Chien Lung glazes.”’ 
He threw a startled glance at the cabinet in the corner. 
Great Cesar! She knew his hobbies anyway! ‘‘A cold- 
blooded ——’”’ His eyes went back a line or two. “It’s 
absurd that I should care so much for you, for after all 
you’re merely a rather selfish old bachelor with a cold- 
blooded 

He tossed the letter back upon the table irritably. Imma- 
ture chit! He went to his bedroom and made himself ready 
for the street. And then just as he was leaving the room he 
did a curious thing. There was an old pier glass between 
two windows in his bedroom. It had a rather good Adam 
frame, and he had always liked it for this reason, though as 
an aid to the toilet he seldom used it, for vanity was not 


one of his vices. But this morning he placed himself before 


it a trifle defiantly. He walked toward it, first with the 
stride of a man earnestly going to business; then he backed 
up and tried a jaunty, casual stroll; then he leaned on his 


cane and looked intellectual without his hat; then he put © 


on his hat at a rather unusual angle and swung his stick 
blithely. He did not look an old bachelor! 

After which he came nearer to the mirror and studied his 
face long and intently. The glass faithfully gave back to 
him a number of fine wrinkles beginning to spread out from 
the corners of his eyes, a deeper wrinkle grooving on either 
side of his mouth. There began to sing at the back of his 
head as he made this final inspection a melancholy tune, 
the words of which were ‘‘ merely a selfish old bachelor .. . 
selfish old . a cold-blooded Se ep Mga 
cold . . . old ——” 

“Damn!” he ONE suddenly; and Parbmixis his hat 
on his head with nothing like his usual care he took himself 
away from the too frank face of the Adam mirror. 


There is one fact that every woman knows—man is a 
highly suggestible animal. Anthony Revere Lowell had 
received the letter from Eve on Monday morning. It was 
about Thursday afternoon that, having lunched, he sud- 
denly turned on his heel and started uptown, instead of 
downtown as he should have done had he intended going 
to his offices in the Equitable Building. But until he stood 
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‘of the afternoon it began to rain, and I crept under a grea 
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in front of the very building in which was housed the co 
mittee whose address Eve had given him, he told himself 
that he had journeyed uptown in the middle of the day 
merely for air and change of scene. ig 

At the door marked War Savings Stamps Jeet 


momentarily faced the amazing fact that he, Anthon 


Revere Lowell, was about to do something ridiculous. B 
for three days the power of suggestion had worked upon 
him; he had now reached the point where his prudence, 
even his sense of humor, was swamped in one ravagi 
curiosity. He had to find out who this Eve person = 
that he could properly rebuke her, and then go about 
serene ways again. 

But in less than five minutes after he had opened t 
committee’s door he came out of it with a distinctly bafflec 
air. He had learned nothing except what he already s 
pected—that Eve was a rather clever person. She wi 
still merely Number Fifty-five. The secretary, with the 
kind, superior smile that ladies acquire on com- 
mittees, had informed him that their unbreakable 
rule was never to divulge the name of their sales- 
women unless author- 
ized to doso. No, she 
did not care to takea 
communication for 
Number Fifty-five, 
Mr. Lowell could see 
for himself, could he 
not, that the commit- 
tee was not a corre 
spondence bureau? — 

Slightly flushed he 
poked at the elevator 
bell. Now, having 

made a fool of himself, he would consider the incident 

closed. Not another thought would he waste upon 3 

situation so beneath his dignity. And he crossed ovei 
toward Fifth Avenue, where in his favorite gallery there 
was being held an exhibition of Japanese netsukes. 

On Monday morning he awakened with an expectancy 
that puzzled him. He was under the cold shower when h¢ 
remembered that this was the morning when that girl hac 
said he would receive another letter from her. Suppressing 
a strange inclination to dress in a hurry, he donned thi 
maroon-silk dressing gown and strolled into his sitting 
room. There was one letter on his breakfast tray. It wai 
in a gray envelope. 

As he picked it up he thought: “‘The best way to.squelcl 
this thing right now is to send this back unopened!”’ Ther 
he clipped the envelope open. Two sheets of green stamp} 
fell out. “Persistent little devil!” he groaned. 

“Dear Anthony,” he read, “‘when the committe 
reported your check to me I said to myself that one of thi 
most comfortable things about you is your dependability 
I can always tell exactly what you are going to do next, 
Don’t frown!” [He was doing it.] eine tine! soc is ¢ 
nice trait—if it isn’t carried too far. i 

“‘T had such a happy day yesterday, nietong?3 Do you 
ever cross the river, climb up and up, and walk along thi 
top of the Palisades until you come to a great rock tha 
bows nobly out into the river? No, I know you never do 
my poor Anthony! Never mind, I'll tell you about it 
There are woods there, and when you have walked throug] 
them far enough you are suddenly aware of a lovely silence 
You go plunging through this miracle of silence to the to] 
of the cliffs, in a hurry to find out whether the rest of thi 
world hasn’t broken off and left you alone in your woods 
And there across the crawling old river is the city. 

“But you see at once that something has happened ti 
it—it is enchanted! Its cliff dwellings rise there, tier 01 
tier in the silvery light, white plumes of smoke floating uj 
from them, their windows reflecting the sunset—but no 
a sound comes from them. Then you know that it is a 
enchanted city, and this is an enchanted day, and thes: 
are not the Palisades but fairyland! 

“And yesterday was particularly nice, for in the mniddl 


rock and sat there like Buddha all the afternoon rapt ii 
contemplation. The rain dropped a thin gray veil betwee) 
me and the rest of the world, and the dark came down ani 
the ships hung out their riding lights, and the lights of th 
city came on, all blurred and shattered by the rain. 
“T thought about you, Anthony. I- wondered wher: 
you were and what you were doing. I shut my eyes and 
could see you, in all probability having tea in someone’ 
drawing-room, in front of a neat little fire, waited on by 
neat maidservant, taking part in conversation about th 
war and the opera season and ‘the income tax. Ah, m 
Anthony, your life is so upholstered! : it 
“The rain stopped and I came out from under my rock 
The trees dripped, their branches caught my hair ‘in t 
dark, the little puddles of melted snow and rain wet 
feet; and I pretended that you were there, that you lov 
it the way [.\do. When I came out upon the road the sta 
were out and a wind was racing high overhead. . It was s 
beautiful—the darkness, the smell of the wet trees, t 
racing clouds—I ran along before the wind all tinglir 
with joy. 


“T wonder why the Lord has let me fall in love with a 
yn who never by any chance would sit in the rain under 
ock and be happy doing it! I suppose I care so much 
you, Anthony, because I began so long ago it has 
ome a habit. I haven’t told you, have I, that I fell in 
e with you when I was eleven and you were in your first 
ar at Harvard? Yes, I used to watch you come out of 
ur grandfather’s house, and I thought everything about 
u was perfect, from your careless and haughty air to the 
lldog you affected—his name was Felix, do you re- 
amber?” 
Anthony sat staring at the letter as if he were seeing 
osts, as indeed he was—the ghosts of a brindle pup and 
sown youth. He could see that street of aristocratic old 
Pabridge houses where he and his mother had lived with 
3 grandfather. From which one of those houses had an 
sxyen-year-old girl watched him? There were the Pendle- 
ns, the Terrys, the Hoadleys—no, he couldn’t remember 
erest. He had not been back there since his mother 
2d seven years ago. His grandfather was gone, the 
use was sold. And that eleven-year-old girl—she, too, 
d left the street. Like himself, she had evidently come 
New York. She must now be—he figured it up—per- 
ps twenty-seven, a nice age. And she was charming, 
th gray eyes, full of light. Where had he seen her? 
hich one among the many girls he had known was she? 
His mind went whirling among the girls he knew. At 
st it scurried here and there, and then, being a systematic 
an, he went at the thing in orderly fashion and took up 
3 women friends and acquaintances in alphabetical order. 
om Agatha Kempton, whom he had known for twelve 
ars, to Mrs. Zaida Reeves, a young widow he had met 
thin the month, he arranged them before him. Agatha, 
od soul, was in France with the A. C. D. F.’s; Mrs. 
heves might—she was arather mysterious little thing 
2 broke off to look up a note of hers in his desk. No; her 
ndwriting did not in the least resemble Eve’s. And not 
e of the girls in between A and Z had sea-gray eyes filled 
th light. : 
He felt queerly relieved. Somehow he did not want 
ve to turn out to be any of the women he knew. And this 
Tection brought him plump against an aspect of his 
otimental life that he had not before thought much 
out: what had become of all the charming girls he had 
own at one time or another? 
There had been dozens of them, it seemed to him now. 
‘me of them had intrigued him for weeks at a time—and 
en all at once intrigued him no longer. Had he been too 
ary, too fastidious, too exacting or—just too plain self- 
1? The pretty things had walked with him for a little 
wy, and then with a glance of farewell, as it were, some- 
nes mocking, sometimes regretful, they had married 
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someone else, or they had gone in for one of the special 
pursuits of the bachelor girl. 

And a new crop of wide-eyed young girls had come along; 
he had danced at a new series of débutante parties, where 
new mothers had bespoken him sweetly. But in the last 
year or two, he recalled, the invitations to débutante 
parties had dropped off a bit; and he had accepted only 
one or two of those he received, for it was becoming more 
and more of a bore to make conversation with the modern 
young girl. Her precociousness frightened him. He was 
afraid that some day she would teach him something he 
didn’t want to know. But he had never until this moment 
recognized this feeling as a symptom of on-creeping age. 
There was no avoiding it—he was of another generation 
than this year’s débutantes! 

A bleakness crept over his spirit as he sat there in his 
maroon-silk dressing gown, surrounded by his Chinese 
porcelains and his fine old mahogany. That complacency 
of the spirit that had always sustained him suffered an 
inexplicable deflation. Somehow—and it was the first time 
he had ever had such a thought!—somehow, somewhere 
back there in the past ten years he had chosen a path that 
led to barren meadows. Peaceful, undoubtedly, and safe— 
but, good Lord, how dull! 

He clenched his hand involuntarily; and the gray sheet 
crinkled in it, a warmth ran up his arm to his brain and his 
heart; a freshness and fragrance seemed to emanate from 
it, like the freshness and the fragrance of the spring rain 
Eve had joyously danced through yesterday. His mouth 
set determinedly. 

“T’ve got to find that girl!’”’ he thought. 

And he left without having glanced once at the Chinese 
porcelains, without having played a bar of Bach. 

An hour later he stopped in the middle of a letter he was 
dictating to do a little figuring on a slip of paper.. His 
secretary waited, her eyes downcast behind her black- 
rimmed spectacles. 

““Miss Mayo,” said her employer at last, “‘I wish you to 
find out for me the name of every family living on Jermyn 
Street, Cambridge, in 1903. It is a short street—you 
should not have much difficulty. Find out which one of 
those families had a daughter eleven years old in that year; 
and the history of that daughter up to the present date.”’ 

The eyelashes of Miss Mayo behaved for an instant as if 
they were going to flutter, but they were under excellent 
control. She merely turned back a page of her notebook 
and wrote: ‘‘Jermyn Street, 1903; daughter eleven years 
old.”’ Like everything else Anthony had about him, his 
secretary was as near perfection as could be gut’for money. 

She was prompt with her information. One day soon 
she laid before him a memorandum neatly typed. It con- 
tained the names of fourteen families. 
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“These are the names of the persons living on that 
street in 1903,” she said. She ran a polished finger nail 
down the list. ‘‘You will see there are three names under- 
scored. Each of them had an eleven-year-old daughter.” 

“The deuce—beg pardon!” 

“‘One of them,’”’ Miss Mayo went on composedly, “‘mar- 
ried a soap manufacturer. She now lives in Denver. The 
second died when she was fifteen. The third is a school- 
teacher in Lynn. Would you like me to follow her up?” 

““No—no, thank you,” said her employer hastily. Eve 
was no schoolteacher! 

After that there was nothing to do but to send in his 
check to the committee and wait for another letter. It 
came promptly as usual with his breakfast tray on Mon- 
day morning. But there was no further clew in it. It was 
a gayly tantalizing little letter, in which she made fun of 
him and herself and the world in general. But there was a 
postscript in which she said: 

“‘T saw you having tea at Sherry’s the other day. In fact, 
I was within a few feet of you. But you were listening so 
absorbedly to a vivacious lady in a widow’s bonnet—how 
becoming they are this year! —that you never once glanced 
in my direction. Sometimes, Anthony, I am quite mad- 
dened by that blind spot in your eye!” 

He groaned aloud when he had read this. Confound 
Zaida Reeves! She never gave a man a chance to look at 
anyone but herself. He had been conscious for some time 
of a vague distaste for her, which now sharpened to a defi- 
nite dislike. He resolved to haunt Sherry’s unaccompanied 
and with his eyes open in the future. 

There followed several weeks during which a letter came 
from Eve every Monday morning. At first he pretended 
to himself that he was not especially eager to open his bed- 
room door to see if the gray envelope lay on the breakfast 
tray; but finally he ceased to pretend—he got so that on 
Monday mornings he beat the breakfast tray into his sit- 
ting room and worried Toyo by pacing up and down until] 
the postman’s whistle sounded. 

They were such gay little letters! They were like a ten- 
der, teasing hand touching him lightly, and gone before he 
could seize it.. They were audaciously intimate, and at the 
same time maddeningly cautious. Beyond the fact that 
he and she had lived on the same street fifteen years before 
she never gave herself away. 

And then came the last letter. She told him at the very 
beginning that this was the last. She had fulfilled her 
promise to the committee; she had sold her quota of Thrift 
Stamps—there was no excuse for further correspondence. 

“But besides this patriotic deed, Anthony,” she wrote, 
“there has been the joy for once in my life of being myself. 
How many human beings do you think there are who ever 

(Continued on Page 64) 


“a She Looked Up at Him With a Faintly Mischievous Smile and Murmured: “Just One! Won’t You Take Just One, Sir?’ 
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N A TIRED evening, 
@) in front of the Arrow- 
head’s open fire, I 
lived over for the hun- 
dredth time a great mo- 
ment. From the big pool 
under the falls four miles 
up the creek I had landed 
the Big Trout. Others had 
failed in years past; I, too, 
had failed more than once. 
But to-day! 

At the hour of 9:46 A.M., 
to be exact, as one should 
in these matters, I had 
cast three times above the 
known lair of this fish. 
Then I cast a fourth time, 
more from habit than hope; 
and the fight was on. I 
put it here with the grim 
brevity of a communiqué. 
Despite stout resistance, 
the objective was gained 
at 9:55 A.M. And the Big 
Trout would weigh a good 
two and a half—say three 
or three and a quarter— 
pounds. Theseare the bare 
facts. 

Verily it was a moment 
to live over; and to myself 
now I was more discursive. 
I vanquished the giant 
trout again and again, 
altering details of the con- 
test at will—as when I 
waded into icy water to 
the waist in a last moment 
of panic. My calm review 
disclosed that this had been 
fanciful overcaution; but 
at the great crisis and for 
three minutes afterward I 
had gloried in the wetting. 

Now again I three times 
idly flicked that corner of 
the pool with a synthetic moth. Again for the fourth time 
I cast, more from habit than hope. Then ensued that 
terrific rush from the pool’s lucent depths 

“Yes, sir; you wouldn’t need no two guesses for what 
she’d wear at a grand costume ball of the Allied nations— 
not if you knew her like I do.”’ This was Ma Pettengill, who 
had stripped a Sunday paper from the great city to its 
society page. She lifted this under the lamp and made 
strange but eloquent noises of derision: 

“You take Genevieve May now, of a morning, before 
that strong-arm Japanese maid has got her face rubbed 
down and calked with paints, oils and putty, and you’d 
say to her, as a friend and well-wisher: ‘Now look here, 
old girl, you might get by at that costume ball as Stricken 
Serbia or Ravaged Belgium, but you better take a well- 
meant hint and everlastingly do not try to get over as 
La Belle France. True, France has had a lot of things done 
to her,’ you’d say, ‘and she may show a blemish here and 
there; but still, don’t try it unless you wish to start some- 
thing with a now friendly ally—even if it is in your own 
house. That nation is already pushed to a desperate point, 
and any little thing might prove too much—even if you 
are Mrs. Genevieve May Popper and have took up the war 
in a hearty girlish manner.’ Yes, sir!” 

This, to be sure, was outrageous—that I should hear 
myself addressing a strange lady in terms so gross.’ Be- 
sides, I wished again to be present at the death of my 
favorite trout. I affected not to have heard. I affected to 
be thinking deeply. 

It worked measurably. Once more I scanned the pool’s 
gleaming surface and felt the cold pricking of spray from 
the white water that tumbled from a cleft in the rocks 
above. Once more I wondered if this, by chance, might 
prove a sad but glorious day for a long-elusive trout. Once 
more I looked to the fly. Once more I 

“What I never been able to figger out—how can a dame 
like that fool herself beyond a certain age? Seams in her 
face! And not a soul but would know she got her hair like 
the United States acquired Louisiana. That lady’s power 
of belief is enormous. And I bet she couldn’t put two and 
two together without making a total wreck of the problem. 
Like fair time a year ago, when she was down to Red Gap 


taking up the war. She comes along Fourth Street in her’ 


uniform one morning, fresh from the hands of this hired 
accomplice of hers, and meets Cousin Egbert Floud and me 


. 


“‘You’d Never Dream What My Japanese Maid Calts Me! She Calls Me Madam Peach Blossom! Isn’t 
That Perfectly Absurd, Mr. Floud?’’ 


where we’d stopped to talk a minute. Sheis bubbling with 
war activity as usual, but stopped and bubbled at us a 
bit—kind of hale and girlish, you might say. We passed 
the time of day; and, being that-I’m a first-class society 
liar, I say how young and fresh she looks; and she gets the 
ball and bats it right back to Cousin Egbert. 

“*You’d never dream,’ says she, ‘what my funny little 
mite of a Japanese maid calls me! You’d really never 
guess! She calls me Madam Peach Blossom! Isn’t that 
perfectly absurd, Mr. Floud?’ 

“And poor Cousin Egbert, instead of giggling in a hearty 
manner and saying ‘Oh, come now, Mrs. Popper! What’s 
in the least absurd about that?’—like he was meant to and 
like any gentleman would of—what does the poor silly do 
but blink at her a couple of times like an old barn owl that’s 
been startled, and say ‘Yes, ma’am!’—flat and cold, just 
like that! 

“Tt almost made an awkward pause; but the lady pre- 
tended she had been saying something to me, so she 
couldn’t hear him. That Cousin Egbert! He certainly 
wouldn’t ever get very high in the diplomatic service of 
anybody’s country. 

“And here’s this grand ball of the Allied nations in cos- 
tume, give in Genevieve May’s palatial residence. It must 
of throwed a new panic into Berlin when they got the 
news off the wire. Matter of fact, I don’t see how them 
Germans held out long as they did, with Genevieve 
May Popper putting crimps into ’em with her tireless war 
activities. That proves itself they’d been long preparing 
for thefray. Of course, with Genevieve May and this here 
new city marshal, Fotch, the French got, it was only a 
question of time. Genevieve is sure one born taker-up! 
Now she’s made a complete circle of the useful arts and got 
round to dancing again. Yes, sir!” 

I affected to believe I was solitary in the room. This 
time it did not work—even measurably. Almost at once 
came: “I said she was the darnedest woman in the world 
to take things up!”’ The tone compelled notice, so I said 
“‘Indeed!’’ and ‘‘You don’t say!” with a cautiously ex- 
tended space between them, and tried to go on thinking. 

Then I knew the woman’s full habit of speech was strong 
upon her and that one might no longer muse upon a caught 
trout—even one to weigh well up toward four pounds. So 
I remembered that I was supposed to be a gentleman. 

“Go right ahead and talk,” I murmured. 


by Harry Leo 
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“‘Sure!”’ said the lady 
not murmuring. “What ii 
time did you think I wa 
going to do?” i 


Yes, sir; I bet she’s th 
greatest taker-up—ba 
none—the war has yet pre 
duced. She’s took w 
France the latest. I under 
stand they got a society ¢ 
real workers somewher 
that’s trying to house an 
feed and give medicine an 
crutches to them poor un 
fortunates that got in th 
way of the dear old Father 
land when it took the li 
off its Culture and tried t 
make the world safe—eve; 
for Germans; but I gues 
this here society gets thing 
over to devastated Frane 
without much musie © 
flourishes or uniforms tha 
would interest Geneviey 
May. ; 

But if that country i 
to be saved by costum 
balls of the Allied nations 
with Genevieve May bein 
La Belle France in a dres 
hardly long enough tosho1 
three colors, then it needn’ 
have another uneasy mc 
ment. Genevieve stand 
ready to do all if she ca 
wear a costume and danc 
the steps it cost her eigt 
dollars a lesson to lear 
from one of these slim pri 
fessionals that looks like 
rich college boy. a 

It was this reckless dat 
cing she’d took up when 
first knew her, though sl 

: probably goes back f 
enough to of took up roller skating when that was sprung ¢ 
an eager world; and I know she got herself talked about i 
1892 for wearing bloomers on a bicycle. But we wasn’t reall 
acquainted till folks begun to act too familiar in publi 
and call it dancing, and pay eight dollars alesson. Havir 
lots of money, Genevieve May traveled round to the b 
towns, learning new steps and always taking with her o1 
of these eight-dollar boys, with his hair done like a seal, ‘| 
make sure she’d learn every step she saw. 

She was systematic, that woman. If she was in Seatt 
and heard about a new step in San Francisco, she’d be ¢ 
the train with her instructor in one hour and come bat 
with the new step down pat. She scandalized Red G: 
the year she come to visit her married daughter, Lucil 
Stultz, by introducing many of these new gripsand clinche 
but of course that soon wore off. Seems like we get usi 
to anything in this world after it’s done by well-dressi 
people a few times. 

Then, as I say, these kind-hearted, music-loving Ge 
mans, with their strong affection for home life and litt 
ones, started in to shoot the rest of the world up to Germ: 
standards, and they hadn’t burned more than a doz 
towns in Belgium, after shooting the oldest and younge 
and sexecuting the women—I suppose sexecution is wh 
you might call it—before Genevieve took up the w 
herself. 

Yes, sir—took it right up; no sooner said than do 
with her. It was really all over right then. The Germa 
might just as well of begun four years ago to talk about t 
anarchistic blood-lust of Woodrow Wilson as to we 
until they found out the Almighty knows other languag 
besides German. ; 

I believe the Red Cross was the first handle by whi 
Genevieve May took up the war. But that costume is t 
cheap for one that feels she’s a born social leader—if s 
could only get someone to follow. She found that yo 
chits of no real social standing, but with a pleasing exteri 
could get into a Red Cross uniform costing about ty 
eighty-five and sell objects of luxury at a bazaar twice. 
fast as a oe woman of sterling character in the sat 


simple garb. | 

So Genevieve May saw it had got to be something cor 
ing more money and beyond the reach of an element 
wouldn’t care to entertain in your own drawing-room. A’ 


next thing I was up to Spokane, and here she is, das 


pe 


round the corridors of the hotel in a uniform that never 
cost a penny under two hundred and fifty, what with its 
being made by a swell tailor and having shiny boots with 
silver spurs and a natty tucked cap and a shiny belt that 
went round the waist and also up over one shoulder, with 
etal trimming, and so on. She was awful busy, darting 
hither and yon at the lunch hour, looking prettily worried 
and like she would wish to avoid being so conspicuous, but 
was foiled by the stares of the crowd. 

Something always seemed to be happening to make her 
stand out; like in the restaurant, where, no sooner did she 
pick out just the right table, after some hesitation, and get 
nicely seated, than she’d see someone across the room at a 
far table and have to run over and speak. She spoke to 
parties at five distant tables that day, getting a scratchy 
lunch, I should say. One of the tables was mine. We 
wasn’t what you’d call close friends, but she cut a swath 
clean across a crowded dining room to tell me how well I 
was looking. 

Of course I fell for the uniform and wanted to know 
what it meant. Well, it meant that she was organizing a 
corps of girl ambulance drivers from the city’s best families. 
She was a major herself already, and was being saluted by 
he-officers. She said it was a wonderful work, and how did 
I think she looked in this, because it was a time calling for 
everyone’s best, and what had I taken up for my bit? I 
was only raising beef cattle, so I didn’t have any answer 
tothat. I felt quite shamed. And Genevieve went back to 
her own table for another bite of food, bowing tolerantly 
to most of the people in the room. 

T don’t know how far she ever got with this girls’ ambu- 
lance corps, beyond her own uniform. She certainly made 
an imposing ambulance driver herself on the streets of that 
town. You'd see her big, shiny, light-blue limousine drive 
up, with two men on the seat, and Genevieve, in uniform, 
would be helped out by one of ’em, and you knew right off 
you'd love to be a wounded soldier and be drove over 
shell-torn roads by her own hands. 

Anyway, she got mad and left the ambulance service 
flat, getting into some sort of brawl with an adjutant 
general or something through wanting to take a mere 
detail out of his hands that he felt should stay right where 
it was, he being one of these offensive martinets and a 
stickler for red tape, and swollen with petty power. So 
Genevieve May said. 

So she looked round for another way to start a few home 
fires burning on the other side of the Rhine. I forget what 
her next strategy was, but you know it was something cute 
and busy in a -well-fitting uniform, and calculated to 
shorten the conflict if Germany found it out. You know 
‘that much. 

I remember at one time she was riding in parades when 
‘the boys would march down to the station to go off and 
‘settle things in their own crude way. I lost track of what 
she was taking up for a while, but I know she kept on 


It Was a Good Demonstration of the Real Thing, All Right. 


getting new uniforms till she must of had quite a time 
every morning deciding what she was going to be that day, 
like the father of the German Crown Prince. 

Finally, last spring, it got to be the simple uniform of a 
waitress. She had figgered out that all the girls then tak- 
ing the places of men waiters would get called for nurses 
sooner or later; so why shouldn’t prominent society 
matrons like herself learn how to wait on table, so as to 
take the girl waiters’ places when they went across? Not 
exactly that; they wouldn’t keep on lugging trays forever 
in this emergency—only till they could teach new girls 
the trade, when some new ones come along to take the 
places of them that had met the call of duty. 

So Genevieve agitated and wrote letters from the heart 
out to about two dozen daring society buds; and then she 
terrified the owner of the biggest hotel in her home town 
till he agreed to let ’em come and wait on table every day 
at lunch. 

Genevieve May’s uniform of a poor working girl was a 
simple black dress, with white apron, cuffs and cap, the 
whole, as was right, not costing over six or seven dollars, 
though her string of matched pearls that cost two hundred 
thousand sort of raised the average. The other society 
buds was arrayed similar and looked like so many wait- 
resses. Not in a hotel, mebbe, but in one of these musical 
shows where no money has been spared. 

The lady had a glorious two days ordering these girls 
round as head waiter and seeing that everybody got a 
good square look at her, and so on. , But the other girls got 
tired the second day. It was jolly and all tips went to the 
Red Cross, and the tips was big; but it was just as hard 
work as if they had really been poor working girls, with not 
enough recreation about it. So the third day they rebelled 
at the head waiter and made Genevieve herself jump in 
and carry out trays full of dishes that had served their 
purpose. 

This annoyed Genevieve May very much. It not only 
upset discipline but made the arms and back ache. So she 
now went into the kitchen to show the cook how to cook 
in a more saving manner. Her intentions were beautiful; 
but the head cook was a sensitive foreigner, and fifteen 
minutes after she went into his kitchen he had to be 
arrested for threatening to harm the well-known society 
matron with a common meat saw. 

The new one they got in his place next day let her mess 
round all she wanted to, knowing his job depended on it, 
though it was told that he got a heartless devil-may-care 
look in his eyes the minute he saw her making a cheap 
fish sauce. But he said nothing. 

That hotel does a big business, but it fell off surprising 
the day after this, twenty-three people having been took 
bad with poison from something they’d et there at lunch. 
True, none of these got as fur as the coroner, so it never 
was known exactly what they’d took in; but the thing 
made a lot of talk at stricken bedsides and Genevieve spent 
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a dull day denying that her cooking had done this outrage. 
Then, her dignity being much hurt, she wrote a letter to 
the papers saying this hotel man was giving his guests 
cheap canned goods that had done the trick. 

Next morning this brought the hotel man and one of the 
best lawyers in the state of Washington up to the palatial 
Popper residence, making threats after they got in that no 
lady taking up war activities should be obliged to listen to. 
She got rattled, I guess, or had been dreaming or some- 
thing. She told the hotel man and his lawyer to Ssh! 
Ssh!—because that new cook had put ground glass in the 
lemon pie and she had a right to lull his suspicions with this 
letter to the papers, because she was connected with the 
Secret Service Department. She would now go back to 
the hotel and detect this spy committing sabotage on’ 
the mashed potatoes, or something, and arrest him—just 
like that! I don’t know whatever put the idea into her 
head. I believe she had tried to join the Secret Service 
Department till she found out they didn’t have uni- 
forms. 

Anyway, this hotel man, like the cowardly dog he was, 
went straight off to some low sneak in the district attor- 
ney’s office; and he went like a snake in the grass and found 
out it wasn’t so; and a real officer come down on Genevieve 
May to know what she meant by impersonating a Secret 
Service agent. This brutal thug talked in a cold but rough 
way, and I know perfectly well this minute that he wasn’t 
among those invited to the Popper costume ball of the 
Allied nations. He threw a fine scare into Genevieve May. 
For about a week she didn’t know but she’d be railroaded 
to Walla Walla. She wore mere civilian creations and 
acted like a slacker. 

But finally she saw the Government was going to live 
and let live; so she took up something new. It was still 
On to Berlin! with Genevieve May. 

She wasn’t quite up to pulling anything new in her 
home town; so she went into the outlying districts to 
teach her grandmother something. I didn’t think up the 
term for it. That was thought up by G. H. Stultz, who is 
her son-in-law and president of the Red Gap Canning 
Factory. This here new war activity she’d took up con- 
sisted of going round to different places and teaching 
housewives how to practice economy in putting up pre- 
serves, and so on. 

It ain’t on record that she ever taught one single woman 
anything about economy, their hard-won knowledge 
beginning about where hers left off—which wasn’t fur from 
where it started; but she did bring a lot of wholesome 
pleasure into their simple, hard-working lives. 

In this new war activity it wasn’t so much how you 
canned a thing as what you canned. Genevieve May 
showed ’em how to make mincemeat out of tomatoes and 
beets; how to make marmalade out of turnips and orange 
peel; how to make preserves out of apple peelings and 
(Continued on Page 97) 


I Ain’t Never Needed Anyone Since That to Tell Me What War Is 


German Battery at the Palace Hotel, Ostend. Part of the 
Colonnade Was Biown Up When the Battery Was Destroyed 


ZEEBRUGGE, Oct. 22d. 

HE coastal motor boat had already been into 
[[[ostena and Zeebrugge with the Vindictive, and 

now as she pranced north from Dunkirk to the 
scene of her achievements the little lop of sea and the 
rising wind imparted a quality of triumph, of furious 
dancing glee, to her ordinary working gait of forty 
knots an hour. With half her length clear of the water 
she churned up a wake like a destroyer; when her 
plowshare bows fell, crashing upon the water as upon 
granite, she tossed it in a waterspout like ashellsplash. 
And all the time she unwound the miles beliind her, 
and the low coast with its villas reeled itself off astern. 

Inshore of us there moved a magnificent slow pag- 
eant of paddle mine-sweepers stalking ahead of a line 
of great monitors, and upon the horizon were destroy- 
ers at their own mysterious games. We passed them 
as if they had been islands; and then there was the 
facade of Westende, the western suburb of Ostend, 
with smoke rising from burning houses; ahead of us 
shells were falling from some battery to the east 
among and about the patrolling motor launches; and 
then at last we stood in toward the wide beach and 
that light bright face of palace and villa and casino 
which Ostend, Belgium’s mask and lure, shows to the 
sea. 

Ostend had always that effect of a stage setting, a 
pretty thing made pretty by design; but now to its 
unreality there was added the mystery that wraps a 
city unseen and unreachable for four years of violent, 
unceasing and heroic effort. And of late*days it had 
drawn tantalizingly near; the battle south of Dix- 
mude had been aimed at it—had flourished exceed- 
ingly, had halted and bogged down in the mud north 
of the Houthulst Forest, and then resumed as hope- 
fully as ever. The big gun at Leugenboom which 
afflicted Dunkirk had been busy again and suddenly 
ceased in such a manner that there was reason to 
think it had been merely using up its last ammunition; and 
the irrepressible airmen of the Fifth Group of the Royal 
Air Force, heirs of the old Royal Naval Air Service, had 
flown low above the streets of Ostend and been cheered by 
the crowds. Upon the morning of the seventeenth one of 
them landed on the beach and brought back the certain 
news—the Germans were gone. 


The Despoiled Vindictive 


VER the beach airmen flew low, swooped and stunted; 
throngs of civilians showed in black blots of crowds 
that changed shape, broke up and regrouped in incessant 
movement; and there were children who played with fire- 
works, which burned wan in the daylight. The black piers 
of the port were gaunt and high over the low tide; and to 
seaward of them a string of mines heaved in the swell. 
From Le Coq, to the eastward, shell after shell fell among 
them, to embarrass the sweepers; between them and the 


western pier we came round, and the disorder and desola-’ 


tion of the harbor were in front of us. 

Both Lieutenant Welman, R. N., commanding the motor 
boat, and myself had been present ‘that night when the old 
Vindictive, wearing yet-her Zeebrugge scars, walked the 


waters like some solemn ghost of a fighting ship, a moving. 


bulk black against the lesser blackness of the night, yet 
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One of the Streets of Ostend, Beflagged in Honor 
of the Allies 


familiar as in the daylight, and vanished through the 


smoke screen to the greenish glare of the star shells, the. 


fury of the gunfire and her splendid end between the piers. 


It was as if we now beheld the dead body of some friend’ 


whom last we had seen living and strong. The Germans, 
after much labor, had managed to swing the old ship so 


that instead of lying athwart the entrance, blocking. it with A 


her body, she lay almost alongside the eastern pier, her 


long hull a little down by the stern, stripped as the vam-. 
pires of a battlefield strip the dead. The conning tower at 


whose door Lieutenant-Commander Godsal met his death, 
the bridge whence Captain Carpenter conned her alongside 
the mole at Zeebrugge, her mast, her broken and gapped 
funnels—everything that the cold chisel, or the dynamite 
could remove, everything that could feed a metal-hungry 
munitions factory—had been torn away. It was Kadaver- 
verwaltung—corpse exploitation—all over again. 

Ahead of her a trawler lay sunk; and farther in yet our 
way lay over the submerged decks of the old cross-channel 
paddle steamer Flanders, the tops of whose paddle boxes 
showed above the surface like half-tide rocks. A couple of 
dredgers had been rammed together and sunk also, and 
with them the hopper that ministered to them and received 
their mud. It was like a disused and neglected graveyard, 


like those German burial grounds where the broken bodies - 
of massacred women and.children are hurried out of sight. . 
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The Entrance to Ostend, Showing the ‘‘Vindictive”’ 
Alongside the Farther Pier 


e ll 
ip ana) i ne 


There were people on the pier; the steps were choked © : 
with barbed wire, but they waved flags at us and 
pointed eagerly to a place where we could land. 

I think—it is hard to be sure of this in retrospect, : 
but I think—that from the moment of landing, three 
hundred yards from the nearest street or house, I was | 
aware, as through my physical senses, of that tremen- 
dous surge of emotion which possessed Ostend. It 
was a storage battery charged to the full with four 
years of accumulated and suppressed feeling and ex- | 
pression. It was not alone the children who charged | 
up shouting and surrounded us—‘‘Engleesh? You 
Engleesh? God save ze King!’’—each with a hoarded | 
flag, French, American or British; there was some- 
thing more, an emanation from the freed streets, from | 
the souls of the thousands of people who still remained | 
in the city, that overflowed the place. 


On the Heels of the Boche 


Aer first street that opened toward the Grandal| 

Place was a vista of flags; and ahead was the crowd, : 
ebbing and flowing before the Hétel de Ville. To go 
thither privately and inconspicuously was impossible, 
for the children formed a bodyguard about us, and 
our uniforms—Welman’s navy blue and my brass- 
buttoned khaki—seemed to blaze like scarlet. The 
children burst into song; the crowd heard, looked and | 
understood. 

“Now it’s coming!”’ said Welman; and it came. 

It was like surf bathing in a human sea. Somebody 
had her arms round my neck; others had hold of each 
of my hands; somebody else tore me loose from the 
first embrace, folded me in, wept on me and handed 
me on like a doll. I saw only faces alight with smiles | 
or streaming with tears, and over them the kaleido- 
scope of the flags—all bewildering in an atmosphere of 
outcries, cheers and laughter. I could not see what 

had become of Welman; I was swamped in that exuberant 
welcome. The word Biirgermeister began to make itself | 
heard, and energetic men pushed me a passage through 
the crowd to the door of, the Town Hall. 

There was champagne in the mayor’s office, toasts and: 
the signing of the town records, smiles and handshakes 
everywhere. And then Welman had to return to his boat, 
for the weather was breezing up; and I had Ostend and its 
emotions to myself for the night. 

It was toward two o’clock in the afternoon when we had 
landed, and the “‘ official”’ final departure of the Germans— 
a section of cyclist engineers intrusted with the last demo- 
litions—must even then have been leaving the suburbs' 
upon the Bruges road. ._ But there were yet stragglers; and 
as I returned to the square I halted to watch with the 
crowd the passage of a string of gray-overcoated human 
beasts of burden—so vastly were they loaded—who trudged 
in a rankless gang along the street on their way to their 
own people. None cheered, none hooted; the crowd just 
watched, and the laden men passed between them in a dg 
jected silence, looking neither to the left nor to the righ ; 
even as ieee men might walk under curious un- 


sympathetie eyes 

There were others prowling about the ie and its out- 

skirts who gathered into gangs and departed when darkn 
. (Continued on Page 83) 
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ENTLEMEN,” said the Colonist, “‘I regret very 
much to say that we cannot rebuild your homes 
for the present. France has things more pressing 

to think about. That will come in time; but first we 
must live, n’est-ce pas? It is like pioneering in that ancient 
West of the United States from which Monsieur, here, 
comes. That is how we must think of ourselves—as pio- 
neers, as colonists.” 

A heavy silence fell upon the group of twenty-odd French 
farmers who surrounded him—a silence in which you could 
hear them breathe. 

The Colonist, a man who has distinguished himself not 
only in this war but in the work of settling North Africa 
before the war, had come north from Amiens to take, on 
oehalf of the French Government, the first steps toward 
reconstructing the departments of the Nord and the 
Pas-de-Calais. The Colonist and the Blue Devil are both 
zaptains in the French Army, both wear palms on their 
War Crosses, and both, as agricultural experts, had been 
summoned from the trenches to do this job. The Colonist 
's a strapping big fellow physically, and in private life he 
2zarries a distinguished title. His whole career has been a 
French replica of that of the British younger son. The 
Blue Devil is a little bent man in late middle age. His 
oattle-lined old fighting face is finished with a close- 
sropped military mustache and goatee, and a pair of mar- 
velously shrewd humorous eyes. Above that face the 
jaunty little béret of the Blue Devils seems somehow in- 
zongruous; one feels that a battered helmet would be its 
oroper setting. Heis Alsatian born; his family left home 
after the outrage of 1871. All his life, he admits, he has 
aad but two enthusiasms—recovered Alsace and the agri- 
2ultural improvement of France. 


Typical German Revenge 


ITH them had come M. Bachelet, going home to a de- 

livered town in order to see what the Germans had done 
to his buildings and his broad acres. M. Bachelet is sixty- 
six years old, though you would not think it. His full, 
tlose-cropped head of hair and his pointed beard are only 
a little grizzled; and he is active and alert. He carries 
about him, somehow, the air of a man who has met many 
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troubles and weathered them. His look does not belie him. 
The mayor of his little town, a man of wealth and sub- 
stance, he stood by when the Germans came through 
in 1914. After fining the town to the exhaustion of its 
ready money the Germans tried to issue a worthless paper 
currency “secured by the property of the community.” 
To give this proceeding the show of legality they needed 
the mayor’s signature on the notes. 

M. Bachelet refused flatly and, I judge, saucily. He has 
a good firm jaw, this man Bachelet. So he was condemned, 
for the crime of lese majesty, to six months in a criminal 
penitentiary near Cologne. He was put to making but- 
tons in his cell. As the confinement, along with the poor 
food, was telling on his health he asked for out-of-doors 
work. So three days a week he was sent to the fields, 
where, harnessed sometimes with a murderer and at other 
times with a burglar, he pulled a cart. 

“T made a rather balky horse,’’ said M. Bachelet when 
he told me about that passage in his war adventures. 

At the conclusion of his sentence the Germans seem to 
have despaired of teaching him obedience. So after detain- 
ing him for a time in Belgium they repatriated him through 
Switzerland. In the retreat of 1917 they abandoned the 
town. He returned to his properties. His house, the 
finest in town, had been blown up even before the retreat, 
as an additional punishment for his stubbornness. 

“But there was a little left of the town,” said M. Bachelet. 

Though the place was still near to the new line, though 
the fields were still often bombarded, he managed to get 
a few acres under cultivation. Then the Germans swept 
over it in their almost-successful attempt on the Channel 
ports. Now the armistice following the great victories of 
the North had released it again, and he was about to take 
up, with full confidence this time, the heavy task of putting 
his town back on the map. ‘ 

““They tell me there is nothing left,’”’ he had said cheer- 
fully in concluding the tale. 

Capt. Alex. Y. Scott, of the Red Cross, and I had been 
allowed to join the party, that we might see what France 
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‘ If IN has to do, and how, perhaps, the rest of the world may 


help to discharge her debt to the heroine of the nations. 
So we had come first to Beaumetz, a town which 
stood just at the edge of artillery range during the 
farthest reach of the German advance, and which had 
suffered comparatively little—only a few gaping roofs, 
though many broken windows. The Colonist, it appears, 
was before the war a fanatic on farmers’ codperatives. The 
heaviest producers to the acre in France, these farmers of 
the northwestern departments were correspondingly pro- 
gressive; they and the farmers of the Rhone Valley were 
in the lead of this movement. Small holders, like all 
French farmers, they combined in these societies to buy 
raw material in quantities, to market crops, and to acquire 
and use those expensive labor-saving machines whose sole 
cost a few acres cannot bear. Such a coéperative was work- 
ing in a canton which ran roughly along the old front lines 
north of Beaumetz. This region, however, did not afford 
a single existing building large enough for a meeting; and 
so the farmers of this codperative, having been informed 
in advance, had come down to the nearest habitable town 
to meet the Colonist and his party. 


A French Farmers’ Meeting 


HEY gathered in a little inn whereof most of the window 

panes had been lost in the bombardment—twenty-odd 
men and one woman. For such an occasion the French 
farmer dresses in his best—but what a best it was! Nota 
garment among them but showed worn and shiny; and for 
the greater part they wore scarfs where the white shirts ought 
to be. Except for one young fellow, whose pale face proved 
that there was something the matter with his constitution, 
they were all middle-aged or old; one or two wore in their 
buttonholes the ribbons which showed that they had done 
their part in this war and had been excused. Their faces 
looked worn; their eyes were sad. Tragedy had passed 
over them all and left footprints. 

When they had bought the light beer of the country all 
round, when, after the preliminary compliments felt neces- 
sary in France, they got to talking business they kept 
coming back to one point. One asked how they stood 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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eyes of the dandified young negro who 

leaned disconsolately against the lamp- 
post before the ornate portals of Champion 
Moving-Picture Theater 
Number Two—Colored 
Only. Even the frankly 
envious hail ‘‘’Lo, Bo 
Brumm’!!”’ of a one-time 
rival failed to rouse him 
from his lethargy; for 
Florian Slappey had a 
grudge against the world. 
Society had done him dirt! 
The ponies persisted in 
running true to form when 
he played the long shots; 
his creditors exhibited an 
alarming and ever- 
increasing distrust of his 
well-phrased promises; his 
favorite lottery gigs re- 
mained in the big glass 
wheel, instead of appearing 
in the lucky dozen which 
was drawn twice daily. 

It was all wrong! Not 
that Florian Slappey cared 
for himself; he was well 
content witha little money, 
an absence of the necessity 
for work, the glory of his 
social dictatorship, and 
three square meals a day. 
But continued ill luck was 
tending to thwart the great- 
est desire of Florian Slap- 
pey’s happy-go-lucky 
young life; it was veering 
his bark of romance toward 
a surfy shoal, and 

“°Lo, Florian!’’ 

The lithe figure of the 
young negro straightened 
so swiftly that the angle of 
the pearl-gray hat was disturbed by three degrees. Then 
a hand—the fingers of which were tipped by well- 
manicured, highly polished finger nails—flew to the top 
piece, and it came off. His body bent gracefully at the 
waist; and, as he raised his eyes to the superlative 
pulchritude of Blossom Prioleau, he flushed beneath his 
coat of racial brunette and gave vent to some of his sur- 
charged emotion by the universal device of sighing. 

For if Florian was a fashion plate that the men of the 
town’s uppermost social stratum copied, Blossom was of a 
magnificence of feature, physique and raiment that defied 

- emulation. 

The blood of Jamaica had blended with the rich red life 
stream of imported Africa through many American genera- 
tions to make of Blossom a personal perfection. She was 
educated through the sixth grade, lacked none of the 
social graces, was a good spender when she had money to 
spend, and various white ladies for whom she had toiled 
in a domestic capacity testified to the fact that she was 
a marvel of efficiency when she cared to be. 

Blossom was not opposed to work, as such; in fact, she 
rather favored it—for the other fellow. For herself, she 
looked contemptuously down upon domestic work as 
menial and ill-befitting her high social status. Besides, 
white folks were inconsiderate and lacked a sense of ap- 
preciation. ‘They refused to make allowances for her 
undoubted attractiveness when garbed in a nurse’s cap 
and apron. They actually demanded the services they 
expected to receive from girls less prominent socially. She 
craved a life of luxury; so when she and Florian 

Therein Florian Slappey was in a fair way to be hoist 
by his own petard; for Florian was a past master of the 
gentle art of fooling most of the public all the time, and he 
had fooled it into the belief that he was perennially work- 
less because pecuniarily insured against labor. The 
occasional appearance of the correct three numbers chosen 
from those between 1 and 78 in the lottery wheel had en- 
abled him to keep up appearances since his advent from 
Montgomery, more than a year previous; and it was in 
the flush of enthusiasm which followed the winning of the 
blood gig—numbers 5, 10 and 40, paying him four hundred 
dollars for the two he invested—that he proposed to Blos- 
som Prioleau, and was promptly accepted. 

Their engagement, though nominally a secret, had been 
bruited about among the socially elect and was more or 
less of a gossip sensation. Florian and Blossom had 
denied it flatly—at Florian’s insistence—for the simple 
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reason that Florian could not afford a diamond. engage- 
ment ring, dared not attempt to fool either Blossom or her 
friends with an imitation stone, and refused to sacrifice his 
position as male social dictator by an admission of his 
inability to supply his lady fair with the glittering con- 
ventional badge of voluntary lifelong servitude. 

Of late Florian had found reason for rejoicing over this 
canny foresight. And only Jackson Ramsay, the portly 
white man who operated the policy game, guessed that 
Florian was in financial straits. 

Jackson Ramsay was familiar with the symptoms; but, 
fortunately for Florian, he was tight-lipped. But he saw 
the dawn of worry in Florian’s eyes with the ill luck that 
followed the daily morning drawing—known as Pool— 
and the afternoon lottery—arbitrarily yclept Genuine. 

Florian’s bets were becoming more and more reckless. 
Not content with saddling his bets and winning modestly, 
he played three, four and even five numbers straight. 
And he had won just as often as men who play that system 
usually win; which is not at all. The odds to the pro- 
spective winner were alluring; the odds against him well- 
nigh impossible. 

For Florian, in common with many thousands of his 
fellow negroes in the South, fondly believed that when 
seventy-eight numbers are put into a wheel and twelve 
drawn therefrom there was a very good chance of guessing 
three of the numbers destined to be included in the dozen. 
So sure was Jackson Ramsay that the bettor could not 
perform this feat of clairvoyance that to the guesser of 
three of the twelve numbers he promptly paid two hun- 
dred dollars for one; to the lucky chooser of four, five 
hundred dollars for one; and to the selecter of five, 
twenty-five hundred for one. 

But no one—and Blossom least of all—among Florian’s 
friends had suspected his pecuniary travail; which accounted 
for their failure to understand the sudden friendship 
between Florian and Sally Crouch—the latter a stout 
female of thirty-five years who owned and operated the 
Cozy Home Hotel—For Colored, and was reputed to have 
on deposit in the First National Bank a sum in excess of 
three thousand dollars. And it was the look of frank dis- 
belief in the lustrous black eyes of the adored Blossom 
Prioleau that brought a surge of apprehension over 
Florian Slappey as he gingerly squeezed her unresponsive 
hand. Florian was unpleasantly aware that he faced an 
emotional Armageddon. 

‘°?Lo, Blossom!” 


“What yo’ doin’, Florian?” q 
Nothin’. What yo’ doin’?” : 
“ Jes’ walkin’ round.” 

“Thought yo’ was workin’.”’ 

“ee I is.’ 

““Missis Clarkson give 
yo’ the day off?” 4 
‘She don’t give no days 
off. Tell yo’ how come, 
Florian: Ise sick.” 

“‘S’posin’ she finds out?” 

“She ain’t goin’ to. il 
tol’ Ma to stay round the 
house twell she comes down 
in her automobile. Ma’ll 
meet her outside an’ tell 
her ’msickin bed. That'll — 
make it easier to-morrow.” — 

“T see!”” He cleared his 
throat awkwardly. ‘Yo’ 
ain’t lookin’ fo’ nobody, is 
yo’, Blossom?” 

“No.” And then, with 
quick suspicion: “‘Yo’?”? — 

“Me? Course not! 
Who’d I be lookin’ fo’?”’ 

“Reckon yo’-all ought to 
know that well as me.” 

“*Blossom, youse the 
‘sinuatinest woman " 

“Tain’t ’sinuatin’ nothin’ — 
Ise scared to say in plain 
English.” | 

“How come yo’ says ——” 

“T reckon yo’ an’ me is | 
*bout due to do some plain 
an’ honest talkin’, Florian.” 

“T ain’t like no ruckus, 
Blossom.” / 3 

She sniffed disdainfully. 

“Yo’ ain’t the on’y one. 
But they’s things ——” 

Florian cast a wild. 
hunted glance about the 
2 congested avenue, with its — 
battered taxicabs, its rows of stores operated by negroes - 
for negroes, its pretentious nine-story office building, 
owned and occupied by members of his race—the Penny ! 
Prudential Savings Bank on the ground floor. And finally | 
his eye lighted on the inviting portals of Broughton’s — 
Drug Store. Unpleasantnesses annoyed him. He wanted 
peace, and plenty of it. | 

“How ’bout a soda, Blossom?’”’ 

“T ain’t keen ’bout no soda. What I want is to make 
talk with yo’.” ? 

“Let’s talk in there.” There was no help for it. 

The sight of a frothy, creamy strawberry ice-cream soda, 
then in the process of being dispensed to an ebony urchin, 
dispelled Blossom’s opposition. ’ 

“Tf yo’ wanna q : 

They seated themselves at a shiny-topped table in.the 
farthest and most secluded corner. Florian gave the order 
with the nonchalance of a millionaire. Inwardly he was 
fidgety. He tried his best to avert the catastrophe: 

“Pink Broughton sure is got a swell place here.” 

“Ts he?” 

““He was tellin’ me t’other day #2 

The ice-cream sodas were served and Blossom’s long 
spoon probed tentatively into the foam. 

““We ain’t interest’ in what he was tellin’ yo’ t’other day, 
Florian, What we’s interest’ in is what I’m tellin’ yo’ 
now. 

“‘Youse actin’ so strange, hon!” 

Blossom’s lips compressed tightly. 

“Reckon I'll be actin’ stranger befo’ long. Why ain’t 
yo’ been to the house this last two nights?” _ t 

“Business,”’ evaded Florian. 

“Huh! Fust time I ever knew her name was Business.” 

“Who’s name?’”’—innocently. 

“That big fat Sally Crouch.” 

Florian experienced a sinking sensation near the solar 
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plexus. F 
“Who said somethin’ ’bout Sally?” ie 
a did.”’ : & 
“What for yo’ mention her?” 5 


“Cause she’s what I got to talk about. Fust off, I want 
to ask yo’, Florian: Is we engaged or ain’t we engaged?” 

“Why, honey ae Soe. : 

“Ts we or ain’t we?” 

“ Ain’t yo’ know ——” 

“Tse tryin’ to find out.” 

“*T done tol’ yo’ ——” 


“Yeh; yo’ tol’ me a lot of things. But there’s other 
ls been tellin’ me contrariwise. An’ yo’ ain’t been round 
uch lately; an’ I sort of been thinkin’ ——” 

“Youse the thinkenest woman, Blossom. Yo’ ain’t got 
») eall to be thinkin’ all the time thataway.” 

“T reckon I got aright. Ain’t it so I got a right when my 
imsay goes traipsin’ round with a woman who ain’t got 
» education an’ who runs a hotel which there ain’t the 
‘st things in the world said about it? I ain’t got no call? 
in’t 1? Huh?” 

“Ain’t been runnin’ round with her!” 

“Pff! Reckon that ol’ sofa in her parlor ain’t had a 
ancet to get cool these last few nights.” 

“Youse the ’sinuatinest woman 2 

Her eyes compelled his and held them levelly. 

“T asks yo’ this, Florian: Is yo’ in love with me or is 
Y in love with Sally Crouch?” 

“Honest t’ Gawd, hon—I ain’t care a snap of my fingers 
r that woman. I ain’t never loved no woman but yo’; 
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“When yo’ gonna marry me?” 

Florian flushed beneath his racial tan. 

“This ain’t no time to make marriage talk, Blossom. 
nings is too ’carious.”’ 

“This the time yo’ gonna make marriage talk, Florian. 
uin’t cale’latin’ to stand no fumadiddle from yo’—nor no 
her man. You ain’t never tol’ no one we was engage’; 
’ folks is sayin’ that I’m runnin’ after yo’ for yo’r 
oney.” 

“Folks don’t know what they’s talkin’ ’bout,’’ he 
torted earnestly, thinking fearfully of his total worldly 
sets—an extensive wardrobe and about eight dollars in 
sh. 

“Reckon yo’ ain’t the marryin’ kind—huh?” 

“Reckon I is.” 

“Then whyn’t yo’ marry me right off?” 

“T sort of ain’t ready, Blossom. They’s business 
asons ——”’ 

“H’m! What yo’ know ’bout business? Yo’ got ’nuff 
oney so’s yo’ ain’t got to work.” 

“T does work.” 

“Playin’ the lott’ry.”’ ; 

“Tse secretary of the Sons and Daughters of I Will 
‘ise.”” 
“That don’t pay nothin’ much.” 
He hesitated. 
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ight’s well tell yo’ now as later—I need that money.” 
“What!’? She leaned across the table, the strawberry 
da temporarily forgotten. ‘‘Yo’ means to tell me yo’ 
ed the money yo’ git from the Sons and Daughters 
| IT Will Arise?’ - 
He hung his head 

| shame. 
“Uh-huh!” 
“How come? I 
fought yo’ was 
sat”? 

That's what 
ey all think,’’ he 
iswered miser- 
ly; for greater 
ame hath no man 
lan to admit that 
s wealth is a 
imera. “‘Butthat 
a’t makin’ it so.’’ 
“You useter 
‘ve ——_” 

“Useter ain’t is! 
jone had business 
verses.” 

“Playin’ th’ lot- 
ty, I reckon.” 
ISSort of —an’ 
her things. An’ 
at’s the truth.” 
‘Silence fell be- 


ijust in a second 
‘vr preconceived 
eas of the manand 
worldly status. 
“Broke?”’ she 
destioned directly. 
He _was discon- 


“Almost?” 


‘one—only yo’, 
mo? ; 
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“°Tain’t much, I reckon, Blossom; but I reckon I 


“Whyn’t yo’ git a job?” 

He shook his head. 

““My health ain’t so good, Blossom. I got the misery.” 

“And yo’ ” ' 

And then a light came to her. Florian Slappey, wealthy, 
courted the perfect Blossom Prioleau. Florian Slappey, 
bereft of lucre, cast mercenary eyes upon the portly and 
affluent Sally Crouch—Sally of the ample figure, the big 
heart, the level head; Sally the uncourted, the hard- 
working, the unbeautiful, the none-too-young. 

Blossom half rose in her sudden accession of violent 
anger, and then dropped back to her seat. Florian missed 
none of the business and knew that his fowl was hung high. 

““So—so that’s it!”’ breathed Blossom. 

“What’s it?” 

““Yo’ go lose yo’re money an’ make a set f’r Sally 
Crouch ’cause she’s got a heap.” ; 

The hour for evasion had passed, and Florian knew it. 
He bent forward earnestly, his slender fingers, with their 
polished nails, clasping and unclasping. 

“That ain’t the way to look at it a-tall, Blossom. Yo’ 
knows well enough that I love yo’; youse the lovinest 
woman I ever seen. But gittin’ married is something dif- 
ferent. Honest, I love yo’ too much to marry yo’ an’ 
then make yo’ work fo’ me.” 

““Pff! I see myself workin’ fo’ any man!”’ 

“Sure—that’s it!’’ He brightened perceptibly. ‘‘It 
woul’n’t nowise be fair fo’ yo’-all to have to work fo’ me 
an’ I ain’t able to work fo’ myself. White folks asks too 
much these days an’ they don’t pay nothin’. I been tryin’ 
to make back my money. Mister Ramsay c’n tell yo’ I 
been playin’ th’ Pool ev’y mornin’ an’ saddlin’ over to th’ 
Ginuwine in the afternoon; but the gigs ain’t been comin’ 
right. I ain’t call ’em right no mo’. Oncet I been win a 
few dollars. . . . ButTI ain’t aimin’ to marry yo’ on no 
few dollars, hon. Yo’ is meant for fine clothes, an’ suchlike. 
I knows yo’-all woul’n’t want to marry me if 2 

“TListen here, Florian; yo’-all ain’t tootin’ a-tall. -I got 
a single mind, I is. ‘I ain’t fickle.. I ain’t never love’ no 
man but yo’; an’ if yo’ is willin’ they ain’t no reason why 
we cain’t git married to-day.” 

. He shook his: head in sad negation. 

“°Twoul’n’t be fair to yo’, hon.” 

- **Reckon I e’n jedge that.” 

“T cares too much to let yo’. "Cause ef my strength give 
out. . . . Yo’ ain’t got no money save’ up, is yo’?”’ 

“No” —suspiciously—‘“‘I ain’t.” 

66 Y’ see Lyrae 99 
’ “Yo’ gonna marry me?” $b 

“°Twoul’n’t be right.”’ 

““Yo’ mean yo’-all won’t?” 


“‘Looka Heah, Colored Folks; I Ain’t Keer How Much Jokes Yo’ Play After Dis Ceremony Done Been Over, 
But I Ain't Gwine Stan’ fo’ No Fumadiddiles Now” 
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“‘T’m tellin’ yo? ——” 

“*S’posin’ yo’ jes’ answer my question.” 

“Marriage ain’t like credit, Blossom. Folks is got to 
have money or they’ll be mis’able. I ain’t got the heart to 
ask no good-lookin’ woman like yo’ to t’row herse’f away 
on ol’ trash like me. I ain’t aimin’ ——”’ 

“Yo’ is aimin’!”’ she flashed with sudden heat. ‘Yo’ is 
aimin’ to marry fat ol’ Sally Crouch an’ make her s’port 
yo’ all yo’r nacheral life. Tha’s all the heart yo’ got—jes’ 
to make a woman work fo’ yo’ We 

Hol’ on, Blossom; hol’ on! That ain’t nowise fair. 
I ain’t the kind of man to take adwantage of no woman. 
Love is a fine t’ing, I says; but it’s espensive—like a 
automobile. I ain’t got no money an’ J ain’t able to work. 
Doc Simmons says I ain’t. Last white gen’l’man I work 
fo’ said the same identical thing. I sort of guess that poet 
what said ’bout bein’ better to have love’ an’ lost than to 
have marry the girl wasn’t no liar, at that.” 

“An’ so”’—bitterly—“‘yo’ is plumb sot on marryin’ 
Sally fo’ her money?” 

“T ain’t never goin’ to stop lovin’ yo’, Blossom.” 

“Humph! Lot of good that’s goin’ to do either of us. 
Ain’t yo’ got no sense, Florian? Is yo’ saw a picture of 
Sally Crouch as Missis Florian Slappey? Why—why, she 
even talks like po’ white trash! Yo’ is a disumpointment 
to me, Florian—that yo’ is.” 

“Reckon yo’-all’d do the same thing.”’ 

“Yo’ ain’t know what yo’ is talkin’ ’bout. Ise had 
chancests—I is. I got a friend up home in Nashville 
name’ ’Zekiel Rothwell. He runs a jitney line an’ he’s got 
plenty o’ money. Ise tellin’ yo’, Florian, ’tain’t his fault— 
none a-tall—I ain’t been Misses ’Zekiel Rothwell long 
time ago. Tha’s what! But I ain’t b’lieve in marryin’ fo’ 
money.” 

“Tha’s whar you is makin’ a mistake,’”’ he told her 
earnestly. “‘A honeymoon ain’t last but a week or so, 
Blossom. Tha’s whar it’s diff’rent from a bank account. 
We always ec’n love each other, hon. Guess we is just got 
to try an’ be happy.” 

Blossom rose abruptly, a victim of unrequited love and 
hurt pride. Florian trailed her to the door. A few men 
seated at the soda fountain turned to stare with glittering 
eyes at her Junoesque figure. 

Florian swelled with self-pity and affection. There was 
a pleasant glow imparted by the knowledge that he was 
rejecting the hand of this regal creature; doing it, he told 
himself, for her own good, out of pure generosity. There 
was a hint of moisture in his eyes as he extended his hand 
to her in farewell. 

“if on’y [hadthemoneylikewhat folks t’ink Lis got ——” 

““[—I—woul’n’t marry no—such—man as yo’!” 

“Don’t yo’ go 
hurtin’ my feelin’s, 
Blossom. An’ don’t 
yo’ never fo’get I 
ain’t never love’ no 
woman—on’y yo’.” 

“Tse goin’ to re- 
member ev’ything, 
Florian—specially 
that a man what'll 
sell hisself to a big, 
fat, wuthless wench 
ain’t worth cryin’ 
*bout!” 

She turned sud- 
denly and walked 
swiftly down the 
street. Florian 
stared after her 
thoughtfully. He 
sighed. Then he 
smiled. Somuch for 
that! 

The job, deli- 
ciously unpleasant 
as it had been, was 
finished. The Rubi- 
con had been safely 
crossed, and he flat- 
tered himself that 
it had been rather 
adroitly handled. 

He wasa bit sorry, 
of course, that he 
had been forced to 
break the heart of 
the most glorious 
womaninthe town’s 
Four Hundred; but 
there was an after- 
math of quiet pleas- 
ure intheknowledge 
that it had been 
within his power to 
do so. 

(Continued on 

Page 44) 
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want to know at once the where- 

abouts of yourson, brother or friend 
from your home town who is with an 
American unit somewhere in the field, 
all that you have to do is to get in touch 
with the Central Records Office of the 
A.E.F., and you can find out as quickly 
as the telegraph can transmit your 
inquiry and flash back an immediate 
answer. This personal-intelligence 
system is just one more detail in the 
many-sided army organization that is 
a marvel of efficient coérdination. 

For five articles we have been jour- 
neying through the major and therefore 
spectacular Services of Supply. Sig- 
nificant as are their activities they 
comprise only a comparatively few 
sections of that vast and throbbing 
domain which feeds, equips and unifies 
the American Expeditionary Forces. 
We can now take up some of the other 
and no less vital agencies which form 
what may be called the subsidiary 
corporations of the business of war. 
They range from a life-insurance com- 
pany to the largest real-estate- 
operating office in the world. Included 
among them is a school for citizenship, 
a complete renting and claim agency, 
a scientific forestry service, a job- 
printing plant, even a full-fledged news- 
paper of, by and for the Army. Each 
in its way reveals a distinct phase of highly developed 
administration that is not only essential to some phases 
of the conduct of the conflict and the mental or physical 
upkeep of the men but conveys a useful and constructive 
lesson for peace. 

The Central Records Office is typical. We put the card 
index on the commercial-efficiency map. Hence no one 
will be surprised to learn that we have probably the 
largest one ever created, and comprising, when you con- 
sider all ranks, civilians, prisoners of war and other 
individuals connected with our overseas forces, more than 
two million names. This monster and up-to-the-hour direc- 
tory makes it possible to locate every person who draws pay 
or property from the Army, and to know at a glance his or 
her past and present. 

You find this huge institution housed in an immense 
structure in a pleasant town well up in the intermediate 
section. Here are hundreds of Waacs, who, working as 
clerks and stenographers, perform the same admirable 
service for the American Army that they do for the 
British Expeditionary Force, in that they release fit 
and semifit men for the Front or for service in the 
supply and transport branches. At first sight the es- 
tablishment makes you think of a census office, and 
such it really is. You hear the machine-gunlike rattle 
of batteries of typewriters; you see apparently un- 
ending vistas of card-catalogue cabinets; there is the 
charged atmosphere of swift and orderly action. All 
these cabinets are in groups by army corps, divisions 
and smaller organizations. Each cabinet bears a card 
which indicates the body whose records it contains. 
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ENTRAL RECORDS, as it is more commonly 

known, is technically charged with ‘‘ maintaining 
accurate and complete records of the entire personnel 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, civilians at- 
tached thereto, all the American prisoners of war held 
by enemy forces and all enemy prisoners of war held 
by our forces.”” This bald and more or less official out- 
line of responsibilities covers a multitude of other 
details that extend from the entry of the army indi- 
vidual into this world to the final record of his pass- 
ing into the next. 

To accomplish all this the office is divided into 
various divisions. Some of these divisions are so large 
that they in turn are composed of three or four sec- 
tions. Each has its separate and distinct function. 
The Mail, Record and Correspondence Division will 
illustrate. It not only opens, distributes ‘and files 
army correspondence for record but conducts the 
courier service which daily conveys official documents 
from one service to another. Likewise it handles, 
collects and replies to inquiries about the overseas 
forces. ; 

The card index of the army personnel is an illuminat- 
ing example of how Central Records works. Its main 
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object is to provide what is known as a master card for every 
person connected with the A. E. F. It is no simple task. 
New units have been arriving in France every day—indeed, 
every hour. They came from every part of the United States. 
Men have been constantly dying from enemy action, dis- 
ease or accident; forces are being shifted from one point to 
another, and sometimes this movement involves tens of 
thousands of men whose orders may come almost without 
notice. On top of this is the fact'that staffs are reorganized; 
officers and enlisted men are shunted from service to 
service: there is incessant evolution. This eternal change 
must be focused and every change recorded in the army 
directory. Now you can see just what a job it is to make 
the army index live and up to date. 

It is possible only because every unit that comes over- 
seas begins to contribute to the Central Records before it 
embarks. Just as soon as an organization is ordered to 
France it is required to fill out a card for every member. 
At every port in France are statistical officers who compare 
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these cards with the passenger list of 
the organization. If there is any dis 
crepancy the organization is immedi- 
ately called upon to fill up the gaps, 
This preliminary work, I might say, is 
in charge of what is knownas the Initial 
Information and Army Serial Numb 
Division of Central Records. 

Now we can proceed to the secon¢ 
stage of the census, which deals with 
the army serial numbers. There is 
serial number for every man in the 
Army. The complete sequence of otal 


numbers is on the books of Centra 
Records. Let us assume that John 
Jones is Number 1,000,000. As soo 
as he reaches France and the records 
his unit pass through their proper chan 
nel his name is written alongside the 
number 1,000,000 in the army register, 
Henceforth in all records of John Jones 
overseas that number will accompany 
him, even to the identity disk that he 
wears on a string round his neck. — 
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The Master Cards 


Epais brings us to the preparatior 
of the master card which is the com 
pact and concrete record of the soldie: 
This card is eight inches long and five 
inches wide. It contains the full name 
army serial number; rank; organiza 
tion; complete: home address; nami 
relationship and address of party to be notified in case of 
emergency; date of birth; place and date of enlistment or 
commission; date of arrival in Europe; location in France 
or elsewhere abroad; record of all transfers and changes 
which includes every promotion, capture, absence with 0} 
without leave or furlough. It also states the individual’s 
occupation before the war. In the lower right-hand corner 
is a blank square that has a grim and tragic significance 
It is the spot left for the photograph, diagram or descri 
tion of the place of burial. i 

On the back of the card under the head of Hospital 
Record is space for the record of every wound, illness 0 
physical incapacity of any kind. It shows the date of the 
casualty, the hospital where the soldier was sent, t 
nature of the illness or wound, whether it was slight or 
serious, and the hour and date when the soldier was dis. 
charged or died. When you examine one of these maste 
cards there is precious little of vital importance about the: 
soldier that you do not know. So complete is this cart 
index that if you asked to see the record of the com! 
mander in chief you would discover that it followe¢ 
the same form as the card of Bill Brown, buck privat 
in the X division. ] 

With the machinery at the disposal of Centra 
Records it is comparatively easy to make out thi 
‘original, master card. The problem is to keep thi 
card live, as they say in business. This is achievet 
through the codperation of every unit in the A. E. F, 
which is required to submit all casualties and change 
in the status of its personnel to Central Records a 
regular intervals. From these reports the variou 
changes are made on the master card. | 

Two divisions of Central Records have special ani 
poignant interest: One relates to casualties, which | 
shall describe later on in this article in connectiol) 
with graves registration; the other is that sectioi} 
which deals with American prisoners of war held bi} 
enemy forces. As is the case with every other detai 
of the war, whether it involves the capture of a tow) 
or the record and treatment of prisoners, the Allie 
display an infinitely larger spirit of justice and fal} 
play toward their enemies than the enemies sho\ 
toward them. The German military authorities seer 
to take a particular delight in intensifying the si 
pense of relatives and friends over the fate of thos| 
reported missing. Only those who have been throug) 
this anguish can realize what it means to be kept i 
the dark concerning the whereabouts of loved one 

Under the international agreement the ordinar 
method of conveying information about prisoners « 
war is through the Red Cross. Central Records com 
piles the names of all German prisoners in our and! 
and they are sent expeditiously to the German Go 
tem of by way of the accredited channels. The sy! 


tem pf the American business of war operates alik 
for friend and foe. Hence you find a master car 
for every boche in our hands. I doubt very much | 
the German has been so considerate of our,own 


The deeper you probe into the business of war the more 
u realize its intimate parallel with everyday commerce. 
ar these days is simply colossal merchandising with men. 
stead of converting raw steel into rails or girders it 
‘ansforms the raw human being into a finished fighting 
yan. To maintain its output every industrial concern 
ust renew its machinery regularly to meet the wear and 
sar of incessant production. In the same way the army 
ust renew its fighting machine, which is the soldier. 
very day its ranks are thinned by enemy action, acci- 
ent, disease—any one of the many perils that beset a huge 
rce in the field. This army renewal is technically known 
3 replacement of men, and it discloses another phase of 
sientific military organization well worth explaining. 

All new men for the American Expeditionary Forces, 
thether they are combat troops or in the Services of 
upply, mainly come from the same source, which is the 
raft. Likewise the great majority get their preliminary 
saining at home. The bulk are attached to some organized 
nit before setting sail for. France. At the time I began 
aese articles eight to ten men were leay- 
yg the shores of America for the ports 
f the Allies every minute. This steady 
tream of khaki not only had to have a 
estination but must meet some definite 
eed, be assigned to some specific unit, 
nd take its orderly place in the fabric of 
ur fighting force. How was this done? 

Study the replacement process and you 
don find out. You discover that with 
aen as with supplies we depend on what 
mounts to an automatic supply, which 
ieans that gaps in the ranks are regularly 
lled and that there is always a reserve 
0 draw upon. Replacement deals with 
aen for the Front and the rear. Since 
his series of articles is concerned solely 
ith the Services of Supply we will stick 
s far as possible to our bailiwick. It will 
arve to explain the system, first because 
; is a self-contained empire and second 
ecause the troops comprise more than 
ne-third of our overseas Army. 

Perhaps I can best explain the scheme 
f replacement by saying that it is like 
ranking. If you have a bank account and 
eep on drawing checks against it you ex- 
aust the purchasing power of your bal- 
nce if you donot keep on depositing in the 
rank. The Army in France wasin thesame 
osition as the individual. It was con- 
antly drawing on its human deposits in 
erica, which are the training camps. 
ince the A. E. F. made out a check 
very month in the shape of a big replace- 
ent order it follows that Uncle Sam in 
is turn had to have the available trained 
nen ready. Through the draft he kept 
m depositing men in the human bank, 
vhich is the Army at home. Hence the 

y must keep books on men just as it 
ceeps books on everything else. 


What the Chart Tells 


ALL this means that General Head- 
| quarters in France must know exactly 
iow many men are available in America 
ill the time. Hence you can see up there 
t blue chart which shows every division . 
nthe American Army at home and abroad. 
The units in America are indicated by a 
white square. The moment that a unit 
wrivesin Europe asmallersquareis placed 
nside. A glance at this chart shows what 
‘roops are at home and what are overseas. 
he process that registers these results is packed with detail. 
Let us begin at the beginning, which means that the 
nachinery of supplying men for France starts with the 
section of the General Staff known as G1, whose functions 
described in a’ previous article and which is the great 
wmy provider. Every requisition for men, like every 
‘equisition for food, clothing, engineering material’ or 
2quipment, must pass across its desks. Though the G1 at 
aeneral Headquarters is the senior section and has gen- 
sral authority in requisitioning men, the G4 of the Services 
‘ Supply also has a responsible task, because every man 
hat sets his foot on French soil comes under its jurisdic- 
tion first. Gilat G. H. Q. gets him to France, and G4 of the 
3. O. S. equips, transports him to his training area and gets 
im up to the Front, where he comes under the authority 
biG. H. Q. : 
In order to get at the very first step in human supply 
e shall be obliged to step out of the A. E. F. for a moment. 
it takes us to a.charming little town in France which will 
a shrine, for the reason that in a simple structure 
m a side street sits the master strategist, Marshal Foch. 
n him‘is*vested the supreme unity of command of the 


Allied Armies, especially those operating in France. All 
major orders for troop movements emanate from him. It 
is Foch who determines what men are needed for offensives, 
and this in turn determines the number of men required 
to equip, supply and transport them. Thus the human de- 
mand, so far as the American Expeditionary Forces is con- 
cerned, really begins with Foch in conjunction with General 
Pershing. 

Let us say for the sake of illustration that 350,000 men 
comprised the monthly shipment to France. This number 
included two separate and distinct groups: One was the 
regular, normal addition to the Army; the other included 
the men needed to replace losses at the Front or in the rear 
and is the replacement force. 

This again brings us bang up against the supreme prob- 
lem of the A. E. F.—tonnage—which applies to men no less 
than it applies to material. Every unit in France wanted 
all the men it could get. Normal increase and replace- 
ment therefore became matters of careful tonnage alloca- 
tion, and G1 at G. H. Q. does the allocating. First of all 
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both Front and rear file their requisitions of human needs. 
If the Army had been in a big offensive its demands were 
greater than usual, because it had casualties. In the 
same way if vast new construction projects in the base 
or intermediate sections had been launched and had to be 
pushed through to early completion there was an abnormal 
requirement for additional engineering units. If the 
demand for men at the Front made it necessary to send 
men from the S. O. S. up into the fighting line they must 
also be replaced. 

The emergencies that beat about supply and replacement 
are many and complicated. 

G1 sifts out all these needs and does precisely what the 
chief quartermaster does with regard to his tonnage allot- 
ment. It makes up a priority schedule which indicates 
the urgency of the human shipment. This priority sched- 
ule is based on a fixed arrangement called Schedule of 
Priority of Shipments and which is the convoy Bible. It 
is divided into phases. Each phase includes a certain 
number of troops for the combat army and a certain num- 
ber for the Services of Supply. In priority, as in every- 
thing else, you realize how all-important the S. O. S. is, 
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because there can be no fighting at the Front without 
this unspectacular and bloodless fighting in the rear. 

One reason why an up-to-the-hour check can be kept on 
replacements is that for every unit in France there is a 
chart which shows the strength of the organization. Let 
me illustrate with the case of a division. On the left-hand 
side is an itemized list of its various kinds of units. Along- 
side is a column for Authorized Strength and another 
entitled Present for Duty. Extending from each unit in 
the division such as Headquarters, Infantry, Artillery, 
Supply, Engineer and Sanitary Trains, and so on down 
the line, is a horizontal black bar which indicates a scale of 
strength up to one hundred per cent. If the bar radiating 
from Infantry, for instance, stops under the number 90 it 
means that the infantry in the division is ninety per cent 
of authorized strength. At the bottom of the sheet is a 
square which indicates replacements required. If the 
division is at full strength this square remains white; if 
ten per cent replacement is necessary it is so indicated. 
The sum of these charts in every branch of the service 
makes it possible to know the strength 
from day to day and the replacements 
required. 

When all requisitions for replacements 
are in, G1 sends a blanket cable to Wash- 
ington specifying needs. The various kinds 
of casual troops are ordered by letter, 
which means that if G1 cabled X15000 it 
would mean that 15,000 engineers were 
required for replacement. In the same 
way Y may mean Medical Corps, Z, Ord- 
nance, and soon. Iam using hypothetical 
letters. These troops came over unas- 
signed. This is why they are known as 
casuals. Most of them went to the great 
clearing house on the banks of the Loire 
that I described in the preceding article. 


Distributing Casuals 


UST as soon as troops are at sea—or 
floated, as the army phrase goes—they 
are caught up in a ceaseless system of 
scrutiny. The War Department advises 
G1 by cable the precise number and class 
of regular organizations and the total 
number of casuals embarked and on the 
way. The whole process now becomes 
visualized. If the convoy includes A Div- 
ision which is intended for B Army in the 
field there is already a blank square for 
this division on the B Army chart of or- 
ganization which hangs at General Head- 
quarters. So long as this division is in 
America this space is white. The moment 
it starts for France half of the square is 
filled in with red. As soon as the unit ar- 
rives in France the square becomes all 
red. Meanwhile G1 has advised the armies 
in the field or the Services of Supply just 
what troops are on the way in the same 
way that the quartermaster corps or the 
engineering or ordnance services are ad- 
vised of the shipment of needed supplies. 
This complete system of advice makes for 
an efficient use of man power in the Army. 
The remarkable document known as the 
Daily State obtains with human as with 
material needs. Every day there is placed 
on the desk of the commander in chief at 
G. H. Q. and on the desk of the command- 
ing general of the Services of Supply at 
Tours a typewritten sheet which shows 
the total personnel— combatant and Serv- 
ices of Supply—in France; the arrivals 
during that month; and the total debarked 
the day before; the monthly human demand; what has 
arrived; what is at sea and the balance to come. Scien- 
tific supervision can do no more! 

Just as soon as troops, whether assigned to combat 
organizations or replacements, arrive in France they 
come under the administrative direction of G4. If they 
are intended for the Services of Supply they go where the 
commanding general of S. O. S. directs; if they are headed 
for the Front they are distributed by order of G3, which is 
the Operations Section at G. H. Q., and which controls 
fighting. Combat troops arriving in units go at once toa 
training area for further training or to barracks or billets 
for a brief rest before going up to the zone of advance. 

Since we are mainly concerned with replacements and, 
more especially replacements in the Services of Supply we 
can now follow them through. All replacements are 
casuals and are usually sent to depot divisions, which may 
be anywhere in the domain of the S. O. S. and which are 
often training centers. These depots are for both officers 
and men. The men are kept in pools and are withdrawn 
as the Army needs or emergencies dictate. Each army 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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| PON the acrobatic field at X it was 

superb flying weather. X in this par- 

ticular case represents the largest American 
training center for chasse pilots in Europe. Another nom 
de plume for it is The Muddiest Hole in France. For the 
past few days ugly swollen black clouds had held the 
center stage of the heavens like an extremely wet and 
soggy army blanket sagging low in the middle; and at all 
too frequent intervals that soggy center had ripped just at 
the sagging point, to let down rain by the liquid ton on 
impatient aviators. The flat surrounding prairie was still 
sludgy underfoot, with great ruddy discolored pools col- 
lected in all the depressions. But to-day, up in the clean 
big top spaces of the sky, a keen bracing wind prevailed. It 
had ripped and whipped the swollen black clouds to rib- 
bons, swept them over to the horizon, and now it was gayly 
chasing a fleet of little white-cotton clouds which were 
racing before it like yachts for the regatta cup. With a 
tail wind like that and a Spad a pilot could beat it to the 
airy frontiers of Kingdom Come in a morning. 


Far off in the distance, mere gnats against the windy 


blue brilliance of the sky, a group of planes were flying in 
formation. But in the acrobatic field in which I stood 
no one was up for the moment. I had motored over from 
headquarters in the C. O.’s car—a matter of ten minutes; 
while the chief training instructor, Major M——,, from the 
same goal had flown over in his tiny fighting plane in the 
twinkling of an eye. 


Stunts ‘and Acrobatics 


ARG SENDING up Lieutenant X ,” he explained, 
‘‘who has just come down from Saint-Mihiel. He’scon- 
sented to do some acrobatics for you. Take my ship,” he 
added, turning to the lieutenant, ‘‘and wait until you have 
some altitude before you begin to stunt.” 

The lieutenant nodded and turned away. He was just 
like a million other good-looking young lieutenants who 
have been fighting this man’s 
war—clean face, clear eyes, 
firm jaw and a slim muscular 
body. In France his name is 
legion; he belongs to that vast 
majority with which, year after 
year, England has headed her 
long casualty lists: ‘Second 
Lieutenant, unless otherwise 
stated.” 

A group of us watched him as 
he walked across the field and 
climbed into the snug. little 
cockpit of the Nieuport scout. 
The mechanic standing by gave 
the propeller a sharp whirl; the 
engines started with aroar; the 
propeller blades vanished in a 
flashing blur of speed. The lieu- 
tenant throttled down his en- 
gine and the plane began to taxi 
swiftly, gracefully over the 
field. He headed her into the 
wind and pulled wide open his 
throttle. The front wheels 
cleared the ground, the tail 
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lifted, and the little fighting plane took off at a smart angle 
in a beautiful clean zipping line. . 

First he cut a gorgeous big circle round the field. "Then 
he squared the. circle and circled the square. - Next he 


limned a gigantic triangle, base, perpendicular, hypotenuse, . 


against the airy, background of thesky. Then he tilted that 
same triangle up on end, climbing steeply, nose skyward, 
to some remote vertiginous goal; then throttling down his 
engine he gracefully volplaned down the long hypotenuse, 
and doubled back once more on the baseline. Behind him 
was the flawless blue of the French sky, upon which as 
upon a sapphire slate he etched his airy designs. And each 
line had a grace, a purity, a verve, as if the Creator himself 
had taken his crayon in hand, unlimbered his elbow, and 
said: ‘‘Behold! I will show you the eternal beauty of a 
perfect straight line.” ; 

Below, heads tilted back, noses in air, we watched him, 
spellbound. 

‘‘He’s warming up,’ murmured the instructor. ‘‘But 
just wait until he begins to stunt.” 

“‘Tsn’t he stunting right now?” I demanded. 

“Oh, no. He’s just strolling round to get up steam. 
Watch him rock his ship! There! There! He feels so 
darned good he’s just playing with it. You know those 
little Nieuport scouts are so sensitive on the control that 
once you are used to them you can fairly wish them round. 
Now—look! He’s begun to stunt.. That’s a side slip. Now 
he’s converting it into.a vrille. Watch him straighten out 
of it. You’ve got to have altitude for that.” 

We continued to gaze upward while the tiny wasplike 
plane with its lonely pilot disported itself in that high 
limpid space, now reeling in terrible dizzying, spinning 
nose dives, now tearing along like a lightning express, now 
climbing steeply, turning completely over in a barrel, 
looping the loop and flying on its back.” 


‘ 
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“That’s a nice vrille,” murmured someone, as_ 
once more the little plane spun crazily, nose down, 
spiraling on a perpendicular axis, apparently out of — 
control and destined for a spectacular crash. But just as] 


caught my breath in sickening horror—for within the week i 
I had seen a plane crash and its pilot instantly killed in 
just such a spinning nose dive—he flattened out into a 


magnificent sweep, half barreled, side slipped, looped the 
loop, vrilled again; merging one astounding feat into 
another with a swiftness, an ease that brought exclama- 
tions of delight to all lips. * . 


The Epitome of the Front. f 


AN D now up in that sunny field of air began a battle with 
+ an invisible foe. Round and round he circled, maneu- | 
climbing steeply into the sun to dazzle his antagonist; now 
feinting he spun dizzily downward as if mortally shot and 
out of control; then suddenly he swerved, shot upward andl 
flashed by his antagonist, dead on his tail, pumping him 
full of fictitious lead. It was all over in half-a minute, that 
sham battle, but we could guess who had won! And though 
in one sense, it was sheer fantasy and nonsense, that com- 
bat with an imaginary boche, yet in a larger, deeper sense 
it was also the very heart of reality. For it was as if that 
young pilot, but recently returned from the Front, paused 
in his lofty capers and spoke down to us by wireless tele- 
phone thus: ee “ y 
“Now see me kill a Hun! There he is—just under that 
little white puff cloud. Watch me fix him! This is how we 
do it over the lines. This is how our pursuit squadrons - 
work. Multiply me by eighteen. Echelon me out in flying 
formation. Put twenty, fifty Hun Rumplers, instead of 
one, up behind that little cloud—yet the principle remains 
the same. I am the epitome of the fighting Front.” 
Not that the young pilot thought any such vain thoughts 
or deemed himself the epitome of anything. He was far 
{ , too modest. -For after he had 
made a very smooth landing he 
vanished behind his machine. 
A moment later two aviators 
came forward and one of them 
said: “‘Lieutenant X begs 
you to excuse him. He’s gone 
in to wash his hands. But he 
hopes you enjoyed the stunts.” 
And it was not until he had 
turned away that I discovered, 
by the delighted grins of the 
audience, that a joke had been 
played on me by the epitome o 
the Front. It was he himself 
who had spoken; he had faked 
his own absence, even as he had 
faked the battle in the air! 
Nevertheless, he was indeed 
an epitome. And that is the | 
reason I have lingered over this 
picture in the air. He repre- 
sented the Front, the zest, the 
spirit with which our pilots 
were gaining and holding the 
(Continued on Page 31) , 
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“It’s a Step on the Way to Your Marrying a Man You're Not in Love With, and My Not Marrying at Ali’’ 


XXI 


NS 


Miss Prynne and that my work in life was too serious 
to allow any woman to interfere with it, I gave myself 
to the reading of books on the war situation as it affected 
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ILLUSTRATED 


by that that I found myself with two main ob- 


S: MY celibacy of the will was threatened. I mean 
jects of thought instead of one. Having vowed 
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nyself to a cause, a woman had supervened with that 
Jervasiveness of presence with which a perfume fillsa room. 
might still vow myself to the cause, but I shouldn’t serve 
tas I had meant to, with heart and senses free. 

- Or should I? 

The question fundamentally was that. Could I at a 
ime like this divide my allegiance as I should be obliged to 
livide it by falling in love and being married? Or ought I, 
n deference to the work I was to do, suppress this old pas- 
sion and smother the problems and curiosities it had begun 
0 rouse in me? 

If in view of the many men who have been good soldiers 
ind equally good husbands this hesitation seems far- 
etched to you I must beg you to remember what I have 
sold you already, that my mission, such as it was, had 
»ecome my life. For this the inspiration sprang from what 
| had seen for myself. What I had seen for myself com- 
delled me to believe that the world was divided into just 
‘wo camps—those who fought the Germans and those who 
lid not. “‘He that is not with me is against me,’’ I was 
orepared to say; except that for the small bordering 
hations, whom the arch-enemy could have crushed as he 
iad crushed Belgium and Serbia before anyone else: could 
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‘ave them, I was ready to make long allowances. I> 


-ouldn’t make these allowances for the United States; and 
win the friends I valued so highly to joining in the task 
hat seemed to me the most pressing before mankind was 
he work to which I longed to give myself every minute 
f the day. lay di Sih 
No consecrated soldier of a holy war had ever been 
mn board the Assiniboia; and now I was already thinking 
ost of something else. As violently—I choose the ad- 
verb—as if I had never seen this woman’s image grow 
ainter and fainter in my memory I craved to know certain 
hings about her. 

Imight state those things in this way: Why in the sum- 
r in-which I joined the army and went across with the 
t Canadian contingent did she seek the acquaintance of 
y sister Evelyn, and undertake nursing in her company? 


oved by a purer singleness of purpose than I when I came . 


‘fined her to her cabin; it was something else. 


Why did she join my sister Mabel, and steal in and out of 
my room when I was blind? Why, since I was blind, did 
she keep her presence unknown to me, and swear my sisters 
to secrecy? Why was she coming back on board this boat? 
Did she really care for me? And if she really cared for me, 
why this air of ever so courteous, ever so gentle constraint 
the minute we were alone and I broached any subject that 
was personal? 

Was she angry? Was she contrite? Wasshe wounded? 
Was she scornful? Was she proud? Or was she simply 
subjecting me to one more test, which might end again in 
her being disappointed? 

I have to confess that these inquiries already absorbed 
my soul in such a way that I forgot that on which I had 
been accustomed to meditate every hour of my time—the 
approach I was to make to American citizens like Beady 
Lamont and Ralph Coningsby. Against this weaning 
away of my heart some essential loyalty cried ‘“‘Treason!”’ 
I was the man who had put his hand to the plow and was 
looking back. If I continued to look back I might easily 
prove unfit for the kingdom of heaven as I conceived of it. 

Throughout the next day I was eager to test the effect 
of these counter-inclinations on myself. That I could only 
do by meeting her. If I met her, would she be to me 
to a more intimate degree simply what the Consolatrice 
was? Or should I find her the brave, aspiring, provoca- 
tive spirit that had led me up the path that had begun to 
mount from the moment when I first saw her—only in the 
end to let me fall over the edge of a precipice?, I wanted to 
see; I wanted to be sure. 

But she kept me waiting. She didn’t appear that day. 
It was a fine day for the ocean in November, with a toler- 
ably smooth sea. It was not weather, therefore, that con- 
She knew 
I would be on the watch for her, and she let me have my 
labor for my pains. 

It was the kind of advance and recession with which I 
had least patience. On Thursday morning I kept no watch 
for her. Swearing that she meant no more to me than 


America. If she was playing a game she would learn 
that it was not one of solitaire. Two could take a hand 
at it, and with equal skill. I prided myself on that skill 
when some time in the latter part of Thursday afternoon 
she passed my chair in the music room—the sixth sense 
told me it was she—and I did not look up from Sheering’s 
Oxford lectures on The War and World Repentance. 

Though my eye followed the passage I got little or no 
sense from it. 

‘‘Human effort after human welfare is never drastic 
enough,” Tread. ‘“‘It is never sufficiently radical to accom- 
plish the purpose it tries to carry out. Instead of laying its 
ax at the root of the tree of its ills it is content to hack off 
afew branches. It never gets beyond pruning work; and 
the most one can say of the results it achieves is that they 
are better than nothing. 

““So much then one can affirm of the dreams that are 
now being dreamed, in all probability to vanish with 
waking. They are better than nothing. Better than 
nothing are the aims held up before the Allied nations as 
the citadels they are to capture. The crushing of military 
despotism is better than nothing; the elimination of war 
is better than nothing; the establishment of universal 
democracy, the founding of a league of nations, the for- 
mation of a league to enforce peace, the dissemination of a 
world-wide entente, these are all of them better than noth- 
ing, even though they end in being no more productive of 
permanent blessing than the Hague Conference, which 
was better than nothing in itself. They are probably as 
effective as anything that man, with his reason, his wisdom, 
his science, his degree of self-control, and his pathetic per- 
sistence in believing in himself when that belief has so 
unfailingly been blasted, can ever attain to. But, oh, gen- 
tlemen, as the prophet said thirty centuries ago, ‘This is 
not the way, neither is this the city.’ You are pouring out 
blood; you are pouring out money; you are giving your 
sons and your daughters to pass through the fire to 
Moloch; through the fire to Moloch unflinchingly they 
pass; you are tearing the hearts out of your own bodies, 
and you are doing it with a heroism that cannot fail of 
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some reward. But this is not the way, neither is this the 
city. It is better than nothing, but it is not the best. You 
could do it all so much more thoroughly, so much more 
easily. You will accomplish something; there is no ques- 
tion about that; but till you take the right way, and 
attack the city of which you must become masters, that 
great good thing for which you are fighting will still be a 
vision of the future.” 

But with the knowledge that this woman had simply 
passed and let her shadow fall upon me I had no heart for 
Sheering’s impassioned words. I got up and followed her. 

I found her on deck, far forward, leaning on the rail 
and watching a fiery, angry sunset that inflamed all the 
western horizon. As she looked round and saw me ad- 
vancing along the deck I detected in her telltale eyes the 
first seared impulse to run away. 

But what was she afraid of? 

It was the question I asked as soon as I was near enough 
to speak. 

““What makes you think I’m afraid of anything?’ 

“The way you looked. You see, this queer sort of veil 
doesn’t protect you; it gives you away by throwing all 
your expression into your eyes. There’s an essence that 
eludes one till it’s concentrated and distilled.” 

“T’m sure I didn’t mean a 

“To look like an animal trying to escape? Well, you 
did.” 

“Oh, as to that, I could easily have walked round the 
deckhouse to the other side of the ship.” 

“Tf the discourtesy wouldn’t have been too obvious—of 
course!’’ But I didn’t press the point. There were other 
admissions to which I had an unchivalrous craving to bring 
her if I could; and so I went on artfully: “It was clever 
of you to find my stateroom on Tuesday—all on the spur 
of the moment like that.” 

She contented herself with murmuring ‘‘Yes, wasn’t 
it?” 

“And your own cabin is on another deck.” 

“T’m on this deck.” 

“So that you hadn’t even seen me going in fa As dé 

“T’m a nurse—in a way. Nurses have to know more 
than other passengers or they’d be no good on board ship.’ 

“‘And do you know everyone’s cabin ae 

“T know everyone’s cabin to whom I can be useful.” 

“Ts that many?” 

“No; not many, unfortunately.”” She diverted the at- 
tack by saying: “‘ What are you asking for?” 

“Oh, for nothing,’’ I answered carelessly. I added, how- 
ever, with some slight show of intention: “I’ve called it 
your cleverness, but I really mean it as your kindness.” 

She decided to take the bull by the horns, shifting her 
position and standing with her back to the rail. 

“Tf you call it kindness that I should have 
learned the number and location of your cabin 
before we left Liverpool ty 

“Oh, you did it then?”’ 

“Ves, I did it then. But if you call it kindness 
of course I can’t prevent you. I can only assure 
you it isn’t. I knew you couldn’t get about 
easily He 

“How did you know that?” 

“TI saw you come on board. Wasn’t that 
enough?”’ 
“Then let me go further back and ask how you 

happened to see me come on board, Wasn’t it an 
extraordinary coincidence that you should have 
been there, right at the head of the gangway?” 

“Well, life is full of extraordinary 
coincidences, isn’t it? And when a 
woman who can do so little sees a 
wounded man 2 

There were other wounded men 
scattered about the deck. I glanced at 
them as I said: “‘And have you done 
that for all the wounded men on 
“board?” 

“T’ve done it for all I know.” 

“And how many do you know?” 

She averted her profile, with an air . 
of having had enough of the subject. 
“T wanted you to tell me a minute 
ago why you were asking me these 
questions, and you said for noth- 
ing.” I could see her smile behind 
the chiffon of the yashmak as she 
went on: ‘Since that’s your only 
reason perhaps you won’t mind if I 

don’t answer you.”’ 

“But if I had a reason for asking, 
would you tell me then?”’ 

“Wouldn’t it have to depend on 
the reason?”’ 

““You’re very careful.” 

She shot a daring, smiling glance 
at me as she riposted: ‘‘ Well, aren’t 
you?” Before I had time to re- é 
cover from the slight shock that "ig te 
these words dealt me she pointed to 


the horizon: ‘See, there’s smoke over there. I do hope 
it’s not another U-boat.” 

I accepted the diversion—for more reasons than one. 
Of these the first was the shock to which I have alluded. 
She saw through me. That is, she saw I didn’t place her 
first. How she saw it I could no more tell than she could 
tell how I knew her history of the past two years. But the 
tables were turned, and turned in such a way as to make me 
feel ridiculous. A man who is careful with regard to a 
woman is always slightly grotesque. 

As my most skillful defense lay in feigning a lack of per- 
ception I talked about U-boats and the experience of two 
days before; but I came away from her with a feeling of 
discomfort. 

I analyzed the feeling of discomfort as due to the repe- 
tition of our mutual attitude more ¢han two years pre- 
vious. When she came forward I drew back. I had 
always drawn back. I used to suppose that nothing but 
one motive could have driven me to this humiliating course 
and now I was taking it from another. I was taking it 
from another, and she knew it. The essence of the humilia- 
tion lay in that. 

Each time I met her on deck she betrayed a hesitation 
that I found harder to bear than contempt. Her very 
effort to preserve a tone of friendliness was a reproach to 
me. It seemed to say: ‘‘You see all I’ve done for you. 
You accept it and give me nothing in return.’ 

And yet I was obliged to consider that which, were I to 
let myself be nothing but myself, might lie before me in the 
next few weeks and months. I should arrive in New York 
as a man engaged to be married. As a man engaged to be 
married I should be at once enveloped in that silken net 
of formalities with which women with their consecration to 
the future of the race have invested all that pertains to the 
preliminaries of mating. I had seen for myself that in 
America that silken net is more elaborate than it -is else- 
where. In any British community it is spun of tissue, 
fragile, light, easily swept ; 
aside should the need rise. 


I Was Inured to LossesofAlt 
Kinds on a Stupendous Scale 
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In America it is solidly constructed of gold cord, and is as" 
often as not adorned with gems. In America an engage- 
ment is something of an anticlimax, in that, from the human : 
point of view, it is more important than a marriage. It is 
sung by a chorus of matrons and maidens and social corre- _ 
spondents of the press in a volume far more resounding — 
than that of the nuptial hymn. That a man should marry ~ 
after he has become engaged is considered as much a mat- 
ter of course as that he should fight after he has enlisted; 
but that he should become engaged is like taking that first 
oath which denotes his willingness to give himself up, to 
make the great renunciation for the sake of something else. — 
More than any single or signal act of bravery that comes 
later it is the thing that counts. I am not quarreling with 
American social custom; I am oat saying that I had rea- 
sons for being afraid of it. : 

I should arrive in New York as a man engaged to be Z 
married, and as a man engaged to be married I should be 
put through paces as strict and as stately as those of the 
minuet. There would be no escape from it. I might be 
promised in advance an escape from it, but the promise 
would not be kept. I might be promised simplicity, 
privacy, secrecy, a mere process of handfasting before the — 
least noticeable of legal authorities; but all would go by 
the board. 

Whatever my future wife and I might say—and my 
future wife would say it only half heartedly, if as earnestly 
as that—I should be seized in the soft, tender, irresistible 
embrace of the feminine in American life, the element that — 
is far more powerful than any other, and I should have no — 
more fight to put up than a newborn infant against a — 
nurse. There would be a whole array of mothers and po-— 
tential mothers to see that I had not. There would be 
Mrs. Barry and Annette van Elstine and Hilda Grace and 
Esther Coningsby and Elsie Coningsby and Mrs. Legrand, 
not to speak of a vast social army behind them, all sup- © 
ported and urged on by the unanimous power of the press. — 

No one of them would allow me to slip from their kindly, — 


overwhelming attentions any more than would bees allows m 


a queen. Like a queen bee is any man who > 

is engaged to an American girl—or at least 
he was in the days, now so extraordinarily 

long ago, before America went into the war. 
Since then marriage has become casual, in- | 
cidental, one of those hasty touches given 
to human life which, like the possession of _ 
money or the pursuit of happiness or the | 
leisure to earn a living, are pleasant but oe 


| 


vital. But in the America of the end of 1916, — 
the mentally far-away America to which I _ 
was going back, matrimony was the most — 
momentous happening in a life history. — 
From the minute a man became engaged © 
to that when he turned away from the altar q 
he had to give himself up to his condition. 4 
Hewasno longer hisown. Dinners, lunches, . 
parties, theaters, publicity and the approval _ 

of women claimed him; and shrinking was” | 
of no avail. | 

To the life after marriage, from this point — 
of view, my mind hardly worked forward. — 
I have spoken of men who were good soldiers — 
and equally good husbands. Undoubtedly | 
there are hundreds of thousands in the class. 
But I had seen not a little of men who be-- 
cause they were husbands would gladly not 
have been soldiers at all. Theirs was not a 
divided allegiance, for they had only one. 
The body was in the fight, and it did won-— 
drously; but the heart and soul and mind | 
and craving were with the wife and little 
ones. And who could blame them? 

But all my personal desire was not to be 
of their number. Had I been married be- 
fore the war I should have been as they; 
but since I was free to espouse the cause | 
which had become mistress of everything I was I wanted 
to espouse it. I thought I had espoused it. I had con-— 
sidered myself bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh. Dur- 
ing my months of fighting it had been a satisfaction to 
think of myself as at liberty to make any sacrifice of limb | 
or life, and leave no heart to bewail me, no eye to shed a 
tear, and no care to spring up behind me. My family 
would be content to say, ‘‘Poor old Frank, he did his 
duty!’ Further than that I should bring no regret to 
any heart but Lovey’s; and of him I was persuaded that 
if I went he wouldn’t wait long after me. Moreover, I had 
guarded against any too great misfortune’s overtaking him > 
by providing for him in my will. | 

I must own to another misgiving: I was not too sure | 
of myself from the point of view of the old failing. 7 

Things had happened in the trenches—they had dosed 
me with na whisky, rum, any restorative that came 


handy, on a\ number of occasions—and there had been | 
something within me as ready to be waked asis a tiger to the | 
taste of blood. I can say truthfully enough that I had 
never yielded to the desire of my own deliberate act; but 
I must also say truthfully that I was by no means stire that 


me day I might not do so. 
Wehad talked often enough, 
is men with men, of what 

ve called a moral morato- 

jum—and the talk haunted 

ne with all manner of suggestions. The ban on what is 
‘ommonly called sin was to be lifted for the period of the 
var; and we who had to deny ourselves so much were not 
o deny ourselves anything that came easily within our 
‘rasp. It seemed an alluring condition, and one which, 
vithout waiting for the license of supreme war councils or 
yermission of the church, each of us was tempted, to in- 
wgurate for himself. In a situation in which that which is 
yorn of the flesh is flauntingly before one’s eyes, and 
nillions of men are thrown together as flesh and little more, 
\ppetite has its mouth wide open. That man was strong 
ndeed who could ignore this yearning of the body; and 
hat man was not I. 

_ So again the consciousness of freedom was like a reserve 
und to a corporation. It was something on which to fall 
yack if everything else was swept away. I didn’t want to 
fo to the devil; but if I went no one would suffer but my- 
elf, as no one would suffer but myself if a German sniper 


\aying that I came back morally weakened from the war; 
. only came back with a sense that one man’s life or death— 
pne man’s ruin or salvation—was of no more account than 
‘he fate of a roadside bit of jewelweed amid the infinite 
jeedtime and harvest of the year. I was inured to losses of 
ill kinds on a stupendous scale. I had seen thousands 
dlown to pieces beside me, and my mind had not turned 
side to regret them; thousands would see me blown to 
yleces with the same indifference as to whether I lived or 
lied. Callousness as to the life and death of others induces 
tallousness as to one’s own; and compared to life and 
leath what is the control of a mere appetite? No; I was 
1ot morally weakened; but I was morally benumbed. 
[EBere was a kind of moral moratorium in my conscious- 
less. I repeat that I wasn’t practically making use of it; 
put I was in a period of suspense in which I admitted to 
nyself that it might depend on circumstances whether I 
nade use of it or not. 

And if I did, andif I was married. . . . 

From the sheer possibility my mind turned in dismay. 
To the celibacy made urgent by a purpose I added the 
‘elibacy necessitated by,a curse. As the one counseled me 
ot to involve myself with anybody else, so the other 
varned me not to involve anybody else with me. Through 
ly ei and counsel I had kept myself in something like 
‘state of serenity till now. 

It was a state of serenity with just one dominating im- 
yulse—to get back among the comrades with whom I had 
iiready found shelter. Whatever I had that could be 
alled a homing instinct was bound for the house in Van- 
‘liver Street. There had been times when I thought I had 
butlived that phase, times when what seemed like a new 

ind higher companionship, with a new and higher place in 

‘he world and in men’s esteem, half persuaded me that I 

as so little the waster in fact and the criminal in possi- 
bility that the Down and Out was no more to me than a 
loughed skin to the creature that has thrown it off. But 
. always waked from this pleasant fancy to see myself as 

essentials the same gaunt, tattered, hungry fellow who 


: ad come.with his buddy to beg a meal and a bed of the 
« 


“You Know About Me— How I’ve Been Engaged to One 
Man After Another—and Broken the Engagements”’ ; * 


vere to blow the top off my head. Mind you, I am not. 
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Poor Brothers of the Order of Pity, who never refused any 
homeless, besotted man. No matter what battles I fought, 
what medals I won, what banquets I was asked to sit down 
at, my place was among them; and among them I hoped 
to do my work. They were all American citizens, with as 
much weight when it came to the franchise as the moneyed 
potentates of Wall Street. As being not only my brethren 
but a nucleus of public opinion as well I had had no other 
vision before me for my return than that of sharing their 
humble refreshments and talk, together with that blind, 
desperate, devoted fraternity which made a city of refuge 
of the home that had once been Miss Smedley’s. 

And since coming on board that vision was threatened 
by another—one in which I saw myself. moving amid com- 
pliments and flowers and polite conventions, in all the 
entangling convolutions of the silken net. Whether it 
would be with or without love was, in my state of mind, 
beside the mark. Love had ceased to be, for the time 
being at any rate, the ruling factor in a man’s decisions 
about himself. There was a moratorium of love, let there 
be one of morals or not. ‘I’ve got to,’’ had been the reply 
to love made by twenty millions of men all over the world, 
either under compulsion or of their own free will; and 
women had accepted the answer valiantly. 

The difficulty in my case sprang of choice. “I’ve got 
to”? wasn’t imperative enough. Or if imperative it was 
imperative on both sides equally. 


MMII 


ND then a word was said which though solving no prob- 
lems opened up a new line of suggestion. 

I have spoken of Regina Barry as another transmigrated 
soul. I have said that I could not tell at a glance in what 
direction her spirit had traveled; nor could I after some 
days of intercourse. As much as she had been frank and 
open in the other period of our acquaintance she had now 
become mystery to me—elusive, tantalizing, sealed. By 
the end of a few days I began to perceive that she came 
near me only, as I might say, officially. If there was danger 
or storm or darkness—we sailed without lights—she was 
within reach of me. She was within reach of me many a 
time if I wanted no more than a book that had fallen or a 
rug that had been left elsewhere on the deck. It was 
strange how hovering and protective her presence could 
be for the moment of need, and how far withdrawn the 
minute I could get along alone. 

And far withdrawn the transmigrated spirit seemed to 
me at all times. Do what I would to traverse the distance 
I found her as remote as ever. Do what I would to break 
down her defenses or transcend them they still rose be- 
tween us, impalpable, impregnable, and all but indiscern- 
ible. She had traveled away from me as I had traveled 
away from her; and yet now that we met in space there 
was some indefinable bond between us. 

It was in right of that bond that I asked her one day 
why she was going home. 

‘Oh, for all sorts of reasons.” 
them is on account of father.” 

“Tsn’t he well?” 


She added: ‘One of 
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““Yes, he’s wellenough. That isn’t it.” 
As she did not explain I refrained from 
asking further, not because I didn’t want 
to know but because I knew she would 
tell me. 

It was our usual trysting place, the 
deckrail, though not now that which ran 

along the side of the ship but the one across the por- 

tion of the upper deck toward the bow, allowing us to 
look down on the pit in which the few steerage pas- 
sengers took the air. They were standing about in 
helpless, idle groups, some ten or twelve oddly clad, 
oddly hatted men, with three or four of their women, 
and a white staring baby, whose fingers, as it hung 
over its mother’s shoulder, dangled like bits of string. 

We were in the Gulf Stream so that the day was com- 
paratively mild. A north wind not too violent blew away 
the possibility of fog and sent an occasional shaft of sun- 
shine through the rifts in the great gray clouds. The swell 
left over from the gale of the past few days tossed the ship’s 
nose into the air with a long, slow, rhythmic heave, slightly 
to port, and gave to good sailors like ourselves that pleas- 
ant sensation of swinging which a bird must get on a tree. 

Wind and water were fraught with the nameless peaceful 
intimations of the new world after the turmoil of the old 
one. It is difficult to say how one seizes them, but they 
come with the Gulf Stream. I have always noticed that 
halfway over there is a change in the aura, the atmosphere. 
It throws a breath of balsam on the wind, and flashes on 
the waves that gleam which Cabot, Jacques Cartier and 
the Pilgrims saw when they sighted land. 

It is that wonderful sense of going westward which, I 
suppose, is primal to the instinct. Going eastward one is 
going back to beginnings, to things lived, to things over and 
done with. Going westward all is hope. It is the onward 
reach, the upward grasp, the endless striving. It is the lift- 
ing of the hands, the straining of the power to achieve, the 
yearning of the inner man. The thing that is finished is left 
behind, and the thing to be wrestled with and done is in 
front of one. The very sun goes before one with a splendid 
gesture of beckoning—on to work, on to self-denial, on to 
triumph and success—and when it sets it sets with a prom- 
ise of a morrow. 

We had already begun to feel that; and on my part ina 
spirit of compunction. I was going, as far as lay within 
my small powers, to turn the west ‘back upon the east 
again, to reverse Nature by making the stream flow toward 
its source. I was far from insensible to, the pity of it, for I 
had seen the effect on my own country. 

I had seen my own country—that baby giant, whose 
very existence as a country antedated but little the year 
when I was born—I had seen it pause in its work, in its 
play, in its task of self-development—listen—shiver— 
thrill—throw down the ax, the spade, the hammer, the 
pick—go up from the field, the factory and the mine—and 
offer itself willingly. It was to me as if that was fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet: 

“‘T heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, 
and who will gofor us? Then said I, Here am I; send me.” 

T had seen that first flotilla of thirty-one ships sail down 
the St. Lawrence, out into the ocean and over to the shores 
of England, as the first great gift of men which the new 
world had ever made to the old, as some return for all the 
old had poured out upon the new. I had seen it, for I was 
on it. We went gayly, as hop pickers go to a beanfeast. 
We knew it was war, but the word had no meaning for us. 
What it meant we found out at Ypres, at Vimy, at Lens. 
But when I think of my country now I think of her no 
longer as a baby giant. She has become a girl widow— 
valiant, dry eyed, high souled, ready to go on with the 
work and do bigger work—but a widow all the same. 

And the sword that had pierced one heart I was bringing 
to pierce another. I was sorry; but sorrow didn’t keep 
me, couldn’t keep me, from being terribly in earnest. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Let the Eagle Scream 


AST week the Hun came to our town, We are a little 
suburb, a village community, a few miles out of the 
city. We have had our Liberty Loan and our Red Cross 
drives and have talked proudly about ‘‘going over the 
top.’ We have eaten bran bread and saved sugar and been 
rather boastful about our stay-at-home sacrifices. We have 
had our village heroes—an officer promoted on the field of 
battle, a private decorated by the general for valor. The 
official envelope has come to some of our homes, and then 
blue stars in our service flags have blazed into gold. But 
even death had not really made the war a concrete thing to 
many of us—it was something half realized, a shadow by 
day, an oppression by night, a blur on the familiar outlines 
of life. 

Last week a khaki-clad boy of twenty-one groped his way 
back to our town—blind but undaunted. And through 
his blindness we have learned to see many things clearly. 

There is no sentimentality now about the Hun in our 
town; no peace-without-repentance-and-atonement talk; 
no remoteness about the battlefields; no smug self- 
satisfaction over our personal savings and sacrifices. We 
know why our Army, that since it took the first step for- 
ward has never taken one backward in retreat, is called 
“this man’s army.’ It is a man’s army. Nothing could 
sum it up better; nothing finer could be said about it. 
Yet last spring an American woman novelist who was a 
looker-on in Paris wrote an article picturing our provin- 


ciality in the death struggle, our simple optimism at the 


eleventh hour, our fundamental lack of seriousness. It 
seems that among others she had talked with a roughneck 
doughboy who could not speak Bostonese, who was really 
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quite too American——and what would the cultured 
poilus think of us? Oh, dear! Besides, it wasn’t any use— 
nothing was arly use—the Germans had us all licked and 
even if they hadn’t we were headed for the Stone Age and 
raw meat. No more open plumbing, jazz bands or best 
sellers—we were on our way. back to being trilobites in the 
primeval slime. But while the stuff was on the press our 
provincial roughnecks did some pretty little bits of fighting 
and made the world safe for best sellers. It is true, per- 
haps, that we got in at the eleventh hour, but it is also true 
that shortly thereafter it struck twelve for the Allied cause. 

Our achievement at home has been marred not so much 
by our early stupidity and blundering—gross and inex- 
cusable as they were—as by the attempts of some men to 
make political capital out of them. The blunderers and 
profiteers must be brought to book, but not by politicians 
for partisan purposes. There is little difference between 
those who have made money out of the war and political 
profiteers of any party. Perhaps the boys will have some- 
thing to say about all this when they get back. 

In their anxiety to damn the Democrats and the Presi- 
dent—and eyen his best friends do not hold him to be 
above criticism—some men have gone to the length of 
minimizing and depreciating the whole American effort, 
including the achievements of our men in the field. They 
have been ably seconded in this by American expatriates, 
ribbon-chasers and observers who were too far away to 
comprehend the true significance of events, or so near that 
they lost all perspective on them. But we have seen no 
reflection of this in the attitude of the Allies. Men who have 
fought side by side with high heroism are too broad-minded 
for this civilian meanness. They have generously recognized 
the importance of American help and the valor of our Army. 
Nor have the leaders and the press of the Allies withheld 
one word of the praise due to their own armies or sought 
to minimize their national achievements, though they, 
too, have had their blunderers and their profiteers. 

It has long been charged against Americans that they 
brag. But on the whole our press is rather more given to 
playing up our worst than our best side. Still we do brag. 
So do the British, the French and the Italians—each 
nation in its own peculiar racial way, though a good deal 
of this European self-appreciation that has come to our 
attention is quite American in its directness. It is right 
and proper that the Allies should express pride in their 
men. They have suffered all things and done big things. 
And any American who does not brag about our man’s 
army is not worth fighting for, let alone dying for. They 
have made it possible for us to hold up our heads before 
the world and, adapting the old Roman brag, to exclaim 
“Civis Americanus Sum!” 

Let the Eagle Scream. 


Government and Business 


R. McADOO was a very useful man at Washington. 

He quit, he said, because he was overworked and be- 
cause he wanted to make reasonable provision for the com- 
fort and security of his family—because he was overworked 
and underpaid. The Government might have lightened 
his task by transferring some of his duties to other hands. 
But it would not have given him an opportunity to make 
that reasonable provision for his family which most men 
want to make and which business gives them every chance 
to make. That is one outstanding reason why business has 
the advantage of government in bidding for talent. 

Other men, recruited from the ranks of business in. the 
war emergency and who proved highly useful, are leaving 
Washington. Some of them are comfortably beyond the 
need of making provision for their families. ‘They are rich 
and can dispose of their time as they please. And they are 
in excellent health. They prefer business to government 
because business gives a far freer scope for the exercise of 
their abilities. If they can do a particular thing better 
than another man can the first thing business wants of 
them is to develop and put into practice their better way 
of doing it. That is the principal use business has for 
them—to do it better. It will give them the freest hand 
and the greatest reward for exercising that talent. 

But government, by its very nature and by an almost 
immutable law, tends constantly to adopt a hard-and-fast 
rule for doing the particular thing. It tends constantly to 
set greater store on exactly following the rule than on 
proposing an innovation. Its disposition is to resent dis- 
turbing the rules. Its habit is to delegate authority 
grudgingly, with strict limitations. A man used to the free 
field of business finds government’s restrictions irksome. 
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_It is well-enough known that various dollar-a-year men 


were fairly in despair over the rigidity of the machine 
with which they had to deal. Stiff, with rule-riveted 
joints, it would not respond to an application of energy 
as the business mechanism with which they had been 
used to dealing did, 

The ability that enlisted in government service for war 
would be very useful toit in peace. But government is not 
so constituted as to attract it except in a great emergency, 


After Another War 


ITH some minor ups and downs good times con- 

tinued forseven years after the Civil War. The North 
was expanding, employing both labor and capital on an 
increasing scale. Many new enterprises were carried for- 
ward. One of them was the Northern Pacific Railway. 
Jay Cooke & Co. financed it. The bankers borrowed more 
money than they could repay, and failed in 1878, precipi- 
tating a panic that ran from end to end of the2country, 
Many banks failed. Credit was shattered. 

There followed six years of hard times, with industry at 
a low ebb. Out in Iowa and Nebraska farmers burned 
corn for fuel. In the East the price of a day’s labor fell toa 
dollar or even eighty-five cents a day. 

We can have all that over again. Credit—faith in a 
piece of paper—is as necessary to modern industry as 
steam is to an engine. The machine will not work without 
it no matter who is at the throttle or what sort of political 
emblem is stamped on it. Putting the engineer in a scarlet 
or vermilion uniform does not alter the condition. 

We want expansion now—the old industries going full 
tilt at peace production; new and suspended enterprises 
taken up, such as public building, road improvement, 
land reclamation, to absorb the labor power released from 
training camps and returning from France; new mar- 
kets; industrial developments in South America and Asia 
financed and directed from the United States. We want 
great expansion in many directions. : 

But there is a cast-iron law about it. If we put out more 
paper than we can redeem we shall come a cropper. Prac 
tically every bit of the expanding will be done on paper, 
on a promise to pay. Finally we must pay or fail. This is 
exactly as true of government paper as of any other. When 
we are contracting and everybody is cautious there is little 
danger. When we are expanding is just when the vital 
necessity rises of seeing that the paper issued has real 
value behind it. 

Contraction supplies its own conservatism. Expansion 
needs all the time to borrow it from experience. 


Opportunity 


N THIS new year of peace the issue is in our own hands. 

Nothing requires us to hurl lives and limbs and energy 
into a bottomless inferno. We are free to choose, the ends 
to which we shall apply ourselves, and the methods of 
application. It is worth while, maybe, to glance’back. 

About four million young men, in the prime of condition, 
were withdrawn from productive labor last year, and we 
produced more than ever before. In every township farm- 
ers and farm hands were taken away, but the farm output 
was as large as ever. Many miners went into training 
camps, but the output of coal set anew record. In spite of 
the draft we kept more hands busy in manufactures tha 
ever before, because there was practically no idle labor and 
because labor power that had not been used before—notably 
that of women—was called in. The quantity of manu- 
factured goods was greater than ever before. 

Wages were decidedly the highest ever known, in the 
United States or anywhere else; and profits on the whole 
were also decidedly the highest. Industry produces a cer- 
tain gross dividend every year. Part of it goes to labor, in 
wages, and part to capital, in profits. So a good many 
quite intelligent people are caught by the specious state- 
ment that if profits are higher wages must be lower. They 
forget that the gross dividend, in -which both share, may 
be increased indefinitely, giving both larger shares. It is 
well enough known that as a pretty general rule wages are 
highest in those lines of industry in which profits are 
highest, and lowest in those in which profits are lowest, as 
in the sweatshop trades. Anybody who looks back at 1918 
and still argues that profits can increase only at the expens€ 
of labor looks with shut eyes. 

We discovered twenty million bond investors in 1918 
Well toward a billion dollars of thrift stamps were bought 
All over the United States the person who earned anythi 
and saved nothing was the exception. 

Stocks of goods of all sorts are unusually low. There is 
a tremendous work of reconstruction to be done abroad 
At home there is a great arrears of work, such as building, 
to be made good. There is a market for all the goods we 
can produce, 

By this pene many newspapers and other publication: 
have printed annual reviews comparing the economic per 
formance of\ 1918 with that of previous years. Look thi 
tables over. Keep in mind that four million hands we 
idle. It indicates what we can do in this new year‘of pea 
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To Miss MARIE LATOUR 
Palatial Apartments 
0256 Riverside Drive 
New York City 


[Kindly forward if on tower] U.S. A. America 


Passed by censor 


EAR MARY: Well say little one, I am certainly 
D glad your health, new contracts and the two fool 
dogs is both doing so nicely and as for the cigarettes 
they were O. K. not tosay swell. Only dearie, it aint hardly 
necessary to have my monogram on the next lot for 
Fritz has never waited for me to catch up to him so’s I 
could offer him one and he’s about the only person would 
be impressed by the J. La T. because our own boys kid me 
about any little thing like that on account of their knowing 
me to be your dancing-partner and not to mention husband 
and they are still slow to realize that it takes a real he-man 
to swing you around my neck twenty times like we do in 
the Tango de Lux, and I have to continually keep showing 
them. 

Then another good reason for no gold monograms is that 
the price of same would cover quite a bunch of cheap 
smokes and dearie handing them about is more to me than 
my own personal vanity and would be the same with my 
shirts if necessary, while over here in distant Belgium I 
realise it was also a waste to have them embroidered on 
_ the sleave because the dam chinaman always used to mark 
_ them up with monograms of his own anyways. 
| Speaking of money we used to spend on unessentials 

before the war, I tell you dearie we certainly learn in the 
| army, especially since getting into this recaptured terri- 

tory, that many objects we would have swore could not be 

done without is laid off like the extra people after the ball- 

room sceen and nobody misses them until somebody sends 

over one of them—like them monogramed smokes of yours. 

Immediately I got them I commenced to think about little 
‘old B’way and dry-martinis and my little old roadster with 
_ the purple body and the red wheels, and us dancing at the 

‘palatial with the juice full on us, red and green, violet and 
amber. Oh Kid! it made me home-sick!! But then we got 
a order to start on cleaning up after them Botches again 
and so I forgot everything but you and my new step— 
which is forward, double time! 

Well, sweetie, now about this smokes question. Of 
course your Ma having been with a circus is used to giving 
up things, as naturally in a trapeese-act such as hers used 
to be she would need all the nerve she had and even eating 
a welsh rabbitt would of been a wild party to her. The 
center ring is no joke and forty feet above it on a trapeese 
~ from the center canvas less so. But trapeese work has not 
yet been offered to the Allies except mebbe Itily on them 
mountains and any lady which starts a society to keep 
smokes from soldiers may be strong in the morals but is 
surely weak in the head, which I never knew your Ma to 
be before. She being always not only a lady but a great 

little picker on contracts and what would we of done with- 
out her that time Goldringer tried to slip the ‘satisfactory 
to the Goldringer Theatrical Productions Corp.’ stuff over 
on us and she spotted it? 

But for the love of liberty can this idea of hers about it 
not being good for the boys to smoke and make her quit 
worrying about us tearing around France learning no new 
sins. For sweetie the crimes a man can committ on whats 
left of his pay after the alotment is took out and the insur- 
ance and the liberty bonds instalments would be sanctioned 

_ by anybody in the country even if his collar buttoned up 


the back. For take it or leave it, liquor, ladies and lyrics 
is as expensive here as north of 42nd St. and our pay dont 
go for them even after distracting the above. 

Why me and a fellow went off on leave to a general store 
in a town which I couldn’t spell for you much less mention 
it, even if permitted. But anyways we went to it and Mac 
bought some winter-weights and they was four-fifty a pair, 
and no better than the U. S. seventy-five cent kind, and I 
got two pair socks a dollar per each and two bananas for 
25c, which only goes to show everything here is terrible 
expensive except nessessaties. So dont let your Ma worry 
over me spending my remaining nickle on vice. 

I note what you say about the way folks at home get 
your goat by passing the buck on war-releifs—if it’s choc- 
olet they say theyve just given to tobacco, if it’s tobacco 
they just bought a W.S. S., if it’s W. S. S. they just gota 
hatful of bonds, or if it’s bonds they just give their last cent 
to chocolet—passing the buck all along the line. Well 
dearie, I guess mebbe that’s their way of getting a little 
war-releif of their own, but as you say why would they 
need any releif when the fact that they are for the most 
part without cooties ought to be releif enough in itself? 
Let alone having to dodge only taxi cabs and bill-collectors 
instead of shells. Only of course we dont have to do that 
now, only shell-holes, and dodge them in a hurry to get one 
last look at the german army before it puts on its good old 
soup and fish—or whatever the german for civilized cloth- 
ing is, that is if they have any. 

But you are right girlie, to boost the smokes. We'll need 
them for a long while yet. I know you have been obliged 
to keep your own from your Ma and what with not really 
caring for peppermints it has been hard all these years. 
But while her trapeese work stood alone in its day and no 
one on Broadway is more respected at this writing and as 
a mother-in-law I have no complaint of her outside of her 
wearing my dress-pumps, this one time she is dead wrong. 
Soldiers are not always acrobats and they do need to 
smoke and your Ma will put herself in the small-time 
reform class if she dont look out. When I think of the stuff 
I seen up and down Broadway and elsewhere in my days 
which could be reformed and no one miss it, I get hot when 
I hear this talk about keeping the army pure. Take it or 
leave it, but the truth is the Huns has kept us pure alright— 
they sweat all the wickedness out of us running after them. 

But to get back to the tobacco stuff. Dont let nothing 
hinder you from bothering everybody you see to send 
smokes. We’ll use ’em up never fear! And if you was to be 
walking down the Avenue or mebbe Broadway sometime 
and a box in your hand and asking for Smoke funds or 
something whichever way its done—and your Ma was to 
fight her way through the howling mob which would 
undoubtedly be surrounding you on account of course the 
best known parlor-dancing act in America and the world 
woudnt walk out looking for funds and not draw a mob 
which was only too glad to see you for five cents in the 
smoke-fund-box instead of two dollars in the box oftice— 
well, anyways if your Ma was to force her way through this 
mob which with her weight she could do easily, why she 
would forgive you in the end if not right there on the 
street, and I believe a hand-organ would start and play 
hearts and flowers at that. 

Anyways, keep up the good work only never mind the 
monograms as long as they taste like tobacco and can be 
lit. And if you fall out with your Ma just tell her this story 
which I will tell you and she will see mebbe God didnt put 
tobacco in the world merely for little slum children to pluck 
on their two weeks vacation in all its green beauty. 


Well the story is like this sweetie, and I will write it as 
good as I can and if it seems comicle go ahead and get a 
good laugh only take it or leave it, it was no comedy at the 
time. But if you was to news it around mebbe the folks at 
home would start dropping something beside coppers in 
them soda-fountin boxes you was talking about, and com- 
mence trying to squeeze a quarter through the slot now 
and again. Come to think of it, the biggest thing a copper 
penny can buy is the feeling a person gets from dropping 
one in a Belgium milk bottle or home for crippled children, 
or Merry Xmas for the Salvation Army. You know the 
cheap chest it gives you. Many a liberty bond has been 
left in the Govts. hands by a prospective buyer stumbling 
on a “drop. a penny” box in a cigar store on his way to the 
cupon-cutters, or I miss my guess. I’ve done the same in 
my day and the man who says he aint raised his own stock 
with himself by giving a nickle to the Newsboys Annual 
Outing is as big a liar as the guy which says he never loved 
another girl. And if pennies was to be cut out of the cur- 
rency a whole lot of cheap philanthropists would have to 
make their concience work or fight. 

Well, anyways you go right on boosting the smoke-fund 
and never mind Ma. She'll learn different some day. 

Now about this story I was going to tell you. First off 
leave me explain that the drinking regulations over here is 
different to uniforms than on the Rialto and America. I 
hunch it that the managers and booking agents and so 
forth of the U. S. Military Amusements Co. ine. figure 
that a few of the rules have to be let down while the big 
show is on. Same as the stars can lean against a no smok- 
ing sign on the big time and roll a makin’s quite openly. 
So when on leave and even sometimes in the dressing- 
rooms or I should say rest-billetts, a bottle of wine is not 
out of order. Very different sweetie, from the night Gold- 
ringer gave me in my uniform the big send off at the Ritz 
with all the newspaper birds and the leads and everybody 
and me and you the only sober person present, do you 
remember? 

Well, its no news to you to say that I havent forget I am 
a proffessional dancer and good condition is my middle 
name for my future, not to mention my present contract 
with Uncle Sam and that a sober man is worth more to 
both—also to you and myself. 

But the Allies dont look on liquor like we do. As a mat- 
ter of fact they seldom look on what we would call liquor 
at all, hardly ever even getting a glympse of anything 
hard such as rye, scotch or gin, and a cocktail being prac- . 
tically a stranger and a repulsive one at that to them. 
But wine is something different again. Which while with 
us it is the high sign for a big party and flowing only in 
extremely good classes such as at the lobster layouts— 
leaving aside dago spagetti parlors when folks is resting— 
with them it is a common matter and everybody drinks it 
and while there aint much kick to it, still it has it all over 
the water we get and coming under their idea of nessessi- 
ties, is low in price. Of course by wine I do not mean 
champayne like we used to for publicity purposes order for 
our dinner in public, but stuff made out of common grapes 
I guess, and with the seltzer left out. 

Well, dearie, the reason I hand you all this info. is that 
the story I am going to tell you got started because of this 
wine. ‘‘In Venus Veritas”’ you know or so they say, and I 
confess that trying to get a little kick out of the stuff I got 
sort of lit and that’s what caused me the story. 

Well, we was sort of waiting off stage as you might call 


-it, in a little town in Belgium, our act having just been on 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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(Continued from Page 21) 
and a pretty lively one it was and the Captain give us a 
pretty good hand on it, altho as you know the audience 
didnt wait for the finish-but left us their orchestra seats or 
front line trenches which we moved into and then give up 
to the next number on the bill and come back to watch 
from the wings, or would of only we was a little too far-off. 


Well, the Capt. felt so good and the water was so bad ~ 


that he sent a delagation back for a little liquid refresh- 
ment. They have big jugs over here like the molasses is 
kept in at home only here it is frankly boose and no one 
pretends any different. And the game is this. The one 
which volunteers for this dangerous work, if broke himself, 
takes a swig or so out of the jug he is bringing back which 
it dont show on account of their not being transparent and 
so the officer dont get any surprise until toward the end of 
the jug and even so may think he took more than he had 
thought. The private will take only a little from each but 
if there is jugs enough many a mickle makes quite a jag. 

Well, me and a fellow named McFarland and a French 
kid called Ceasare was each given two of these molasses 
jugs which looked like props, and was sent off toa village 
some place in cognito for you couldn’t pronounce it. And 
we was glad enough to go because among other things we 
was short of smokes. Some cleaver actor had accidintly lit 
the last mess fire with a bale of Virginias and there wasnt 
hardly a smoke among us. 

You just figure out how it would feel if you was to 
have a bath and do your exercises and eat a swell breakfast 
and then realise there wasnt a pill in the house! Think 
sweetie, how your brest would swell up with alarm, and the 
royal fit you would throw while the elevator boy was on his 
way to the corner drug store! Why figure even the way 
you feel once you get a cigarette in your face and then 
cant find a match for two whole minutes! Well, take it or 
leave it, I tell you that feeling is a whole lot multiplied on 
the victorious fields of France when little friend cigarette is 
notable by its absence. A empty house on an opening night 
is nothing to it. So you can see where me and Ceasare and 
Mac was glad to get in the neighborhood of one, leaving 
even all considerations of the wine aside. 

Well, we started out carrying each two jugs and as we 
went the fellow which acts as usher, or sentry on the road 
hollers at us do we know the way and Ceasare and him 
jabbered at each other in French in the remarkable fluent 
way they do over here, And Cesare laughed and when we 
asked what it was he says the guy told him to look 
out Fritz didnt get us on the open road, which was 
certainly some joke for of course we hadnt been able 
to get near enough to Fritz to hear him in some time. 
So we laughed too, for if any snipers had managed to 
stay behind and opened up on us we could of spotted 
them and wiped them out if they had kept it up. 

Well sweetie, there wasnt any road exactly toward 
the place we was bound for on account of our having 
done considerable trespassing on private property 
and taking little notice of fences whether barbed- 
wire or civillian or shellholes or trenches but having 
went straight ahead. And after the last 5 years on 
upper Broadway you will realize it come easy enough 
to» me, I often having come unharmed from the 
Claridge to the Astor, and the French fields has 
nothing on that crossing. So to me that first part of 
the trip was as little or nothing and I was the cheer- 
fulist of the party though we was all pretty cheerful 
and singing a little song of Cesare’s which I dont 
know what it means but I guess I’d better not write 
it in for fear you would. 

Well, it was late afternoon and awful cold for the 
time of year, and I was thinking that at home the 
frost was on the pumpkin and the pumpkin would 
soon be in the pie and the turkey was about to get 
the axe and Halloween was due and a lot of nice things 
like that. And after a lot of kilomets had been cov- 
ered, we come to the funny little town which looked 
like the back-drop to the opening seane in a musical 
comedy only all shot to pieces like it had been on the 
road with a No. 2 company for a long and successful 
tower. 

Well, we come to it, anyhow, and being on duty 
in a way as far as them jugs went—we went with 
them and took what’ we could afford our ownselves 
while we watched papa Ceaseare fill ’em up. Then 
the tobacco dept. claimed our attentions only to find 
there wasn’t any! 

Well, sweetie, I have tried to put over the way I 
felt at these glad tidings and the censor wouldn’t of 
stood for it, so out she goes! But I felt that way all 
right and so did Mac and Ceasare. 

“Tl no beleeve ut!’ says Mac which he talks a 
funny kind of way like Harry Lauder. ‘‘I’ll no beleeve 
ut—theer must be some someplace aboot!” 

“Say la guyer!”’ says Ceasare and gives a shrug, 
altho he was a lot more disssappointed than Mac on 
account of Mac’s really caring more for liquor than 
smoke any day. “‘Say la guyer!’’ he says, and asks 
his*pa why it happened and his pa tells him and he 
translates it to Mac and me. 
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“He say a young lady have took it all only hour ago for 
free to soldiers’’ he explains. 

And take it or leave it, but I was certainly a little sore 
for altho I am the first to believe in the other fellow getting 
it, still this time we all felt like the other fellow was us, 
and no doubt she had took it to the nearest camp or hut, 
and so I ast which way was it she went for mebbe we would 
get some of it. And then come a big surprise. 

‘No ’ospitil here!’”? Ceasare explained again. ‘An no 
’ut! It ees too soon after we take it. Then papa says she 
is first cross red lady he have see and she speak in French!” 

‘‘Well, thats funny!” I says—and of course dearie you 
understand this had been enemy ground only a little bit 
before and that there was a wine-shop going was a miricle 
and only for it being Ceasare’s papa we wouldnt of got 
none, which is how he come to be along with us. 

Well, we all felt real sore and dissappointed but took 
it like a man for of course a red cross nurse would get it for 
the wounded and we had our health. 

So papa give us all another round and we took the big 
molasses jugs and started off. It was getting toward twi- 
light and pretty cold and I will say it give me sort of sore 
feeling towards the folks at home and blamed them for 
letting me be without a cigarette and you know how it is 
about two drinks make me a little sore at things and I 
begin to cheer up after the third and this was early in the 
evening. 

Not so Mac. He has a talent for drink. Well, we had 
just about left that motion-picture village behind us when 
he commenced to sing and while I dont know what it was 
about, I will put it down this time because you wont know 
neither. 

“Fortune if thow’ll but gie me still 
Hale Breeks, a scone, an’ whisky gill, 
An’ rowth o’ rhyme to rave at will, 

Tak’ a’ the rest, 
Aw deal ’t about as they blind skill 
Directs thee best.” 


Well, naturally we applauded which is always safe when 
you dont understand a thing, and it certainly was comical 
for Mac is generally a quiet cuss and a tightwad as well. 
Then I spoke up. 

“These jugs is too heavy!’’ I says. “Lets lighten ’em 
up.a bit.” 

Well they thought so and we done it and felt better and 


than Isang them: ““Give me your love, 


The sunshine of your eyes!” 


And both Ceasare and Mac commenced 
to ery. Mace set down his jugs and we 
done the same and then Mac done the 
most generous thing’I ever seen a Scotch- 
_ man do even in liquor. He reached inside 
_ his bonnett.and took out three cigarettes, 
shook the bonnett to show they was actu- 
ally the last, and give us each one 

and one to himself. . 

Well, we all sat down on a old 
motor chassis or what was left of it, 
and burned themsmokes like insense, 
not speaking. a word! But putting 
that red cross lady which had been 
ahead of us out of our minds and 
thinking only of how we was going 
to give: Mace all our next packages 
from home when they come, and he 
mebbe thinking of how he was going 
‘to get them.. And then we all made 
our jugs a little lighter and by this 


We Finally Got it Quer With Signs and Shoves, Because 


the Bird Didnt Speak Nothing But German ‘and We 


Hadnt a Word of it Among Us 


Sen ene E> 


January 4,1919 


time it was pretty dark and we commenced to hurry back. 
But before we had went very far we had to hesitate about 
which way. Because sweetie, take it or leave it, what you 
write about getting lost in the new subway has nothing on 
finding your way about after dark by yourself in this part 
of the world. 

Well, Mac was sure we come one way and I was sure we 
come another and Ceasare he had a different hunch from 
either of us. So we all took another little drink as it was 
getting mighty cold by now, and in the end we started off 
Ceasare’s way because why wouldnt he know best which 
way was right and him born and raised right there on the 
farm? We trusted to his judgment just like him and Mac 
would of trusted me to tell the taxi-driver where to go from 
Keens. 

So we went like he said, but somehow we didnt seem to 
get no place in particular although we kept on going for a 
long time: I couldnt say how long, but it seemed like a 
Battery to Harlem job to me only by now I loved every- 
body but Fritz and a sort of fog had come up or so I 
thought, and we was all singing, each our own sweet songs 
but at the same time. 

‘‘Lets throw away a few of these jugs,’”’ I remember 
saying—and really there was so little in some of them it 
wasn’t worth carrying back so we just finished them off 
and threw them away and then we come upon a little 
path—or it felt like it. 

“Allou!’? shouted Ceasare, ‘‘we are almost there!’ and 
with that we sure got the surprise of our lifes, for rat-tat- 
tat-tat-tat come a sputter of machine gun fire right at us. 

At first we was very much jolted by this though unhurt, 
and then we commenced to think it was a joke. Here we 
was going in behind our own lines and being fired upon. 

“‘Shut up, ye dam fools!’’ Mac hollered. “‘Can ye no 
recognize yer own peeple?”’ 

Then Ceasare yelled in French, but they paid no atten- 
tion to us. Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat! it come again, and this 
time it made me real mad. I figured that if they didnt 
quit their nonsense somebody was liable to get hurt. So 
I saved what was left in my last jug, threw the thing away, 
and told Ceasare and Mac to come on and leave us beat 
up the poor boobs with the nasty sense of humor and show 
them where they got off. Well Mac and him thought this 
was a good idea so they done like I done and we ran up the 
little hill which we could see our way pretty good in spite 
of the dark because they never let up on us but kept right 
on spitting fire. Well we got very mad by this time and to 
tell the truth I cant very well recall just what did happen 
only when we got to the gun the boys was Germans! 


Well, take it or leave it, I aint had a jolt like that since © 


the night Goldringer raised our salary of his own accord 
after we put on the La Tour Trot. And I only wisht I 


could remember more about what happened. But for — 


quite a few minutes I was terrible busy, and I guess I bet- 
ter admit I was tight—awful tight. 
five of them and only three of us, and equally of course we 
licked them badly and took only one prisoner but not being 
anything for a lady to read I will not give particulars and 
anyways I dont remember any. Of course it was one of 
them few remaining nest of hornets which we had joked 
about, but really hadn’t believed was there. 

Well, when it was all over but the cheering and we was 
sure these birds had been all by their lonesome, we was 
pretty well sobered and hot and everything. And the first 
thing we done was take a look around in a few places for 
tobacco. And take it or leave it—we didnt find any! Not 
a smoke among the lot! Whatter you know about that? 

But one good thing we got out of the scrap was our 
senses back and it was easy enough to spot out about 
where our own lines would be. So we figured it, and taking 
Fritz along, we commenced to start off that way and you 
can bet the poor boob was glad to go with us. You would 
of thought he had wanted to be with us all the time. Just 
like after an election at home. 
didnt vote the winning ticket. Which joke you may not 
understand, sweetie, being a lady, and I will not now stop 
to explain. 

Well, we started back alright and as we come, I get 
to the story which I wanted to tell you which com- 
menced really when we come to that old barn. Only I 
had to explain how we come to be there or you wouldnt 


your Ma understand. - 

Ever since I fell out of my airplane and was in the 
hospital and reenlisted the only place theyd take me 
back in the infantry, I done a lot of thinking—and 
some of it stuff which might mebbe sound awful queer 
coming from me, especially after some of the language 
I have been known to use in my day, and while I hope 
I aint become mushy, I certainly do believe there is 
more to religion and such things than we have thought. 
Take it or leave it, mighty few fellows have lived through 
this war, far less fougth through it, without getting religion 
of some kind out of it. I wonder can you get me? And 
make Ma gett too. So I’ll tell what happened and you 
see if miricles\is over yet or not for this is a true fact and 
not a story somebody told me. 

(Concluded on Page 24) 


get the idea of what I am driving at for you to make © ; 


Of course there was © 


Cant find anybody who 
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} understood by many people. 


_ to the fabric from the water and dirt 
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OTICE the tread of a Republic 
Tire that has been driven several 
thousand miles. 


You will observe that thereis no sign of 
the chipping and cutting you expect 
in a tire that has seen considerable 
Service. 


This is due, of course, to the tough, 
strong tread of Republic Tires— 
which wears down very slowly and 
very evenly—as steel wears. 


The Prodium Process makes it 
immune in passing over a surface 
which might damage, beyond satis- 
factory repair, a tread less tough and 
strong. 


The importance of this may not be 


It simply means, in the net, that’ 
Republic Tires do last longer. 


The tread itself lasts longer, because 
it is better protected against wear 
and tear. 


That, in turn, means better protection 


which small cuts would admit. 


The final result is the decidedly 
longer life of Republic Tires. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation | With STAG GyRp Studs 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Originator of the First Effective Rubber : c : Se See ae 
Non-Skid Tire— Republic Staggard Tread 
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(Concluded from Page 22) 

Well, after we cleaned up that machine 
gun nest and had a cute little live German 
prisoner of our very own, we took him down 
the hill with us the best way we could in the 
dark and it full of holes and what not. 
There wasn’t a bit of light—no moon nor 
stars nor nothing, and a wet sort of smell 
that made us wish for a smoke the way 
hardly nothing else is ever wished for, ex- 
cept mebbe a motion-picture salary or a 
drink of water after a big night—not on the 
desert. 

Well we got on pretty good because we 
was nearly sober now and Ceasare he knew 
where we was going, and this time he really 
did, and so we kept up pretty good. It 
commenced to rain a little and the big 
drops felt awful nice against my cheeks 
which was burning hot. Made me think of 
when I was a kid back in Topeka and dig- 
ging out to school and a pair of red mittens 
Thad which my mother had made me then— 
good knitting and well made like’ the 
sweater I had on that very minute which 
she also knitt. And I thought of me and 
you and our snow-seane when we done that 
dance on the Small time with the sleighbells 
on our heels—remember dear? Before we 
had really made good except with each 
other? And I thought about love too anda 
lot of fool stuff like that. And then I 
heard a funny sound for thereabouts. It 
was a woman moaning and crying. 

Well, at first I thought mebbe I was 
erazy or imagined it, but Mac who was 
walking in front with our own little Fritz 
stopped short and so did Fritz and listened. 
It come again—the most dismal thing you 
ever want to hear. I turned to Ceasare and 
he had heard it. 

“Say drool’ he says, which means “‘its 
funny”’ only it wasn’t and he didnt mean 
it that way, but the other way. You know. 

“Tt sure is!”’ I says. ‘‘There she goes!”’ 

“T think theers a wee bit 
housie over theere!”’ says 
Mace. 

“Tt is the barn of my 
cousin’s uncle,’’ says Ceasare. 
“We better go look.” 

So with that. we started 
across the road to where sure 
enough was a funny little 
barn—stone with a grass 
roof—peculiar to these parts, 
I guess. The nearer we got 
the louder the noise was, but 
no words to it, only sobbing 
very low and despairing and 
sort of sick—and a female— 
no doubt of it. There wasn’t 
any light nor anybody mov- 
ne about as far as we could 
tell. 

“Gee! What’ll we do?” I 
saysinawhisper. ‘‘ We cant 
pass it up!” 

““Naw—we mun tak’ alook 
inside!’’ whispers Mac. 

“‘Certinmount,” says Cea- 
sare; ‘‘Mais—be careful! 
We put the Boch in first and 
see if some trick is up!” 

It being Ceasare’s cousin’s 
uncle’s barn he knew where 
the door was, and the three 
of usshoved Fritz up toit and 
made him understand he was 
to open it and goin ahead of 
the crew. We finally got it 
over with signs and shoves, 
because the bird didnt speak 
nothing but German and we 
hadnt a word of it among us. 
But still we made him do it 
and he did, and we pulled our 
guns and stood close behind 
and I stood closest and pulled 
not alone my gun but the 
little electric flashlight you 
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“sent me which’I flashed in as quick as the 


door Was.opened. ’ 

And take it or leave it—there was a 
woman with a baby in her arms! She was 
rather a young round-faced woman and 
that kid was awfully little and held close 
under a big dark cloak the woman wore. 
The poor soul looked*tired out and she had 
no hat and her hair was all down. The 
inside of the barn was a wreck and the rain 
was coming in through a big shell-hole in 
the roof. She was all alone, we at once got 
that, and at sight of the German uniform 
which was all she seen at first, she give a 
shriek of joy and got up onto her feet. 


““Gotsidanke!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Ich habe——”’ ' 


Then she.seen the rest. of us and:shrunk 
back, covering the kid with her cloak. 
Fritz said something to her—quite a lot in 
a hurry; and evidently told her he was a 
prisoner and now that she had spilled the 
beans, so was she. And of course even 
under the circumstances, she was. \ But 
take it or leave it, I certainly did feel queer 
when I went up to that lady with the little 
baby in that barn. -For German or no 
German the situation was—well—it cer- 
tainly got my goat. I took off my hat and 
made a bow. 

“‘Lady,’”’ I commenced, “Have no fear. 
Don’t let us throw no scare into you. We 


ain’t Huns—that is, I beg your pardon, but | 


what I mean is you are perfectly safe and 
we will take care of you.” 

Well, the way she looked at me would of 
wrung a heart of stone. Her eyes was blue 
and she just stared at me as if I had hurt 
her—which of course was far from any 
mind there. 

“Don’t be scared,” I says again. “‘ You 
and the baby will get good care. Just come 
with us if you are able!”’ 

When I spoke of the kid she give the 
poor-little smothered thing a quick look 
and drew her cloak around it closer: Gee! 


The Doughbe 
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but she looked fierce! She had quit crying 


“You try!”’ I says to’ Ceasare. ‘‘The 
poor thing mebbe understands French.” 

So Ceasare, who was as much shot to 
pieces at the sight as I was, come forward. 

““Madame!”’ says he, bowing with his 
cap in his hand.- Then he shoots a lot. of 
French about restes, aw succuoor, and stuff 
I know meant ‘‘cut the worry.” But she 
didnt get it any .better than she had my 
line of talk, and only kept on looking scared. 

’ Well by this time Mac come out of his 
stupor; but there was no use trying Scotch 
on her, that was plain. So there was noth- 
ing to it except forward march. For one 
thing my torch wouldnt of lasted much 
longer and for another it sure was getting 
ate. ae 

“Does your cousin’s uncle which owns 
the barn have a house anywheres near, 
where we could leave her?’’ I asked Ceasare. 

‘All dead in this town!”’ he says cheer- 
fully. ‘‘And this is the only building left I 
think it!” 

“Then there’s nothing to do but take her 
along to headquarters,”’ I says, and off we 
started, she not saying a word. 

That was some trip! I want to tell you 


-but not a word out of her! - 


sweetie it was the worst part of the whole. 


war tome. You know I got a heart and I 
felt just fierce for that poor little German 


‘mother. All the way in, while we was help- 
ing her along I kept wishing I knew how on. 


earth she come to get in that place. She 
seemed real feeble at times and we lifted her 
across the worst places. 


it like grim death and wouldnt. leave any of 
us touch it—and it was so quiet I com- 
menced to get scared. 

“More than likely its dead!’ I whispered 
to Ceasare and he thought so too. 

Before we got in, we had carried her al- 
most,a mile, taking turns with her on our 


y Speaks 


By Mary Lanier Magruder 


N REPOS for you, buddy, all right! Not me! 
Now all of the fightin’ is done, 


I’m lookin’ out west toward the broad salty 


sea, 


The homesickest son-of-a-gun 


Sittin’ up here on the top of the worl’ 


Holdin’ the Hindenburg line; 


Say, buddy, I want to go back to my girl— 


Back to that girl o’ mine. 


It’s something, of course, to be changin’ the 


map 
And polishin’ off the Hun. 


I wouldn’t ’a’ missed bein’ into the scrap 


And gettin’ my share of the fun. 


I wanted to go right into Berlin—right on, 


Line up at the Kaiser’s for lunch; 


To see the old flag have its place in the sun 


Along with the rest of the bunch. 


I like to feel roses a-peltin’ the crowd 


As we march down the Chang Ellesay, 


And the Frenchies first laughin’ then cryin’ out 


loud, 


And huggin’ the Frenchies’ own way ; 


And I choke up myself while I’m hearin’ their 


noise 


As we swing four by four down the track, 


For I’m countin’ the boys that ain’t here—all the 


boys : 


Who went over—and never got back. 


I’ve seen a right smart since we jollied the subs, 


For we’ve flirted with Berthas and took 


The hill where the boches near got us, the dubs, 


But we got them instead—streak o’ luck. 


But we paid. Gawd, we paid! “Twas a change 


in the wind 
Turned the gas. . 
the dead. 
My buddy before you, we left him behind 
With a little white cross at his head. 


I figger I done what they called me to do, 
Along with the rest of the Yanks— 


Something less than two millions, I guess we all 


knew 
It was up to us boys in the ranks. 
So we went in and done it—the easiest way 
For things to get done in the worl’. 
But now that the fightin’s all over, oh, say, 
I want to go home to my girl! 


These French girls are cute and they’ve sure got . 


a way— 
Several ways, to be plain, that ain’t ours. 


There’s Fanchette, who stays at the estaminet, 


Who sends me the candy and flowers; 


There’s Marie, she’s a peach—not to mention 


Julie, 
Or Celeste with that brown bobbing curl; 


But I’m headed right straight for the old U. S. A. 


Say, I got to go home to my girl! 


I tried to get her » 
to let me carry the baby, but she held on to - 


. . The ground piled with 
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crossed hands, and the odd feller guarding 
our Hun. And then we came to the end of 
about the very worst and longest hike I — 
ever took including the time the Queen of ~ 
the Island Company got stranded in New 
Rochelle.. The sentry across that mud hole 
of a slushy road was the welcomest sight in 
the world. 

““Wot the ’ell yer got?’’ he says when he 
recognized us. 

““One Gentleman Hun prisoner and one 
lady ditto in very bad shape!”’ I says. 

““Wot the ’ell!’”’ he says again. And then 
he passed us and we reported. 

Say sweetie, take it or leave it, but I had 
honest clean forgot all about that wine 
which we had been sent for in the first 
place. I tell you I was so worried about 
that poor woman! And it was not until the 
five of us was standing in Capt. Haskell’s 
quarters with the light from his cealing 
glaring at us and him also glaring from be- 
hind his mustache, that I even commenced 
to remember it. But I had to report so I 
reported for the bunch of us and in strict 
detail as good as I could remember. All 
this while the woman sat in a chair, her face 
ise a stone, and my heart just aching for 

er. 

Well, when I got through taking the most 
nervous curtin-call of my life—and take it 
or leave it, if the German army would ever 
of been as nervous as I was then, the war 
would of ended that minute. Capt. Has- 
kell beckoned to the lady. 

““Come here, please!’’ he says very kind. 
“And let me see the baby!” ’ 

She got up and went over very softly. 


Then she stood in front of him and com- 


menced to laugh and laugh. —_———- 

“Pigs of Americans!”’ she said. ‘‘ Fools 
to.earry me! That’s not a baby—its twenty 
cartons of cigarettes!” 

Then she threw back her cloak and under it 
there she was dressed in Red Cross uniform. 
; asl '-“JT disguised myself and 
went to the village!’ she went 
on in perfectly good English. 
“And I bought all the tobacco © 
there. 

“On my way back to my 
own lines I was fool enough 
to lose my way and to cry 
over it! That is all!” . 

Andits enough, aint it dear? 
For you do get me, dont you? 
Them twenty cartons of ciga- 
rettes was a miricle to us and 
the one we needed the most 
of any right at that moment. 
Eh, what? as the English say. 
And her taking such a chance 
to get them for Fritz shows 
how bad off the German army 
must be, don’t it? And so tell 
this to your Ma and get her | 
to quit that foolish anti-smoke 
society she’s forming — be- 
cause its the bunk — abso- 
lutely the bunk—and I am 
ever your loving life and danc- 
ing partner, Jim. 


P. S. Just got your letter. 
That certainly is a good one 
on Ma. Smokinga pipe! And 
if you hadnt opened the-door 
so sudden you’d never in this 
world of caught her. And if 
she does claim her grand- 
mother did it too, all you got 
to say is so did many a sol- 
dier’s grandmother. 


P.S.No.2. Iforgot tosay 
that a French General has 
given us a kiss on both cheeks 
and a medel for that job. And 
its the first time I ever got 
anything but a headache by 
going on a party. 
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S CLOTHES 


‘The overcoats 
are beauties 


There’s a fine art in overcoat making and 
Styleplus overcoats show their pedigree. 


Whether you need a great coat for rough 
weather or a stylish street coat, you will find it 
easy to make your choice because there is a 
Styleplus overcoat for every purpose. ; 


Styleplus Clothes are made up to a quality 
standard. You know that you are getting extra 
big measure—exceptional style and exceptional 
service for your money. 


Our method of concentrating a big volume 
on a few grades always makes the quality ex- 
ceptional at the price. 


Three months of winter still ahead! If you 
need an overcoat; drop into your local Styleplus 
store and de shown. 


Sold by one leading clothing merchant in most cities and 
towns. Write for Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer. 


$25-$30- eed 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


"Each pace one SETee Fe nation over” 


Styleplus Overcoats: $25, $30 and $35 
Styleplus Suits: $25 and $30 


Note: Many men have worn last season’s winter suit 
, until now in a patriotic desire to economize: If you need 
a suit, Styleplus will make your money go the limit. 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


Copyright 1919 


a AMERICA’S ONLY KNOWN-PRICED CLOTHES 
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not be likely now to think up some more 
moral experiments? Now trust us! Make 
terms with us as if you were the superior, 
the more generous, freer, more Christlike 
nations you say you are! O dear, dear 
nations, we have murdered you all we like! 
Trust us!’”’ the Germans cry their plain- 
tive cry. ‘“Kamerad! Kamerad!’”’ the 
cities ery—Berlin, Munich and Hamburg 
to emptied magnificent Paris, to broken but 
deathless London, to the sullen skyscrapers 
of New York: ‘“‘Kamerad! Kamerad!!”’ 

What America should stand for in a situa- 
tion like this—and what-she-.should get 
ready in mind and body to stand for—is 
magnanimity and relentlessness. . We must 
be relentless about what we know and mag- 
nanimous in our way of acting on what we 
know. 

When a hundred German cities come 
flocking out and cry to a hundred American 
cities ‘‘Kamerad! Kamerad!”’ we want the 
hundred American cities to turn to the 
hundred German cities crying ‘‘Kamerad! 
Kamerad!” and tell them we are going to 
treat them the way Christ would. 

Christ would forgive the Germans, but 
he would never forget them! 

The cry is to go through all the world: 
“Forgive Germans, but never forget them! 
Forgive Germans, but look out!” 

Judas betrayed Christ. Germany has 
betrayed—has made die on its own cross 
for it—half a world. 

Forty nations Germany has crucified are 
ready to put their bread with Germany’s 
bread, their sorrow with Germany’s sorrow, 
and say ‘‘Kamerad!”’ 

But there is no reason. why the forty 
nations in forgiving Germany should: make 
treaties forgetting Germany, should set up 
crosses in rows for themselves for Germany 
to crucify them on again! 

A man said to me the other day: ‘Why 
bother to make the Germans sorry? If we 
whip them and if they say we have whipped 
them and ac¢ whipped and do the whipped 
things we want them Ps 7a 
to do, who cares 
whether they are sorry 
or not?” 

We care. 

We care because we 
want to see Americans 
fight the Germanstoa 
finish. : 

We care because a 
people that have been 
merely whipped, a 
people who have 
merely whipped vis- 
ions, whipped feelings 
and whipped wills are 
not being handled 
practically, are not a 
people anybody can do 
anything with. 

We care because 
having the Germans 
say they are sorry, say 
they have been a Ju- 
das to the world, is the 
only practical short- 
cut way of going on to 
the business now after 
this war of having a 
world. 


Expectations 


A world with an 
eighty-million-man- 
power criminal in it, a 
world in which forty 
nations are going to 
be obliged to give up 
all the serious and 
happy things really 
great nations want to 
do and put in all their 
time in sitting on the 
neck of a thug, does 
not appeal to me as a 
world worth having 
some millions of men 
die for. 

We shall not have a 
world worth all these 
people who have died 
for it until those of us 
who are left finish 
what they have begun 
and get things put 
on a decent self- 

. respecting basis for 
living in the same great 
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BLOODTHIRSTY ANGELS © 


(Continued from Page 4) 


living room of a world with Germans. We 


‘must get the Germans to see themselves a 


few minutes a day as others see them. We 
all take our turn at it. They must take 
theirs. We must see to it that eighty 
million mirrors are supplied to the Germans. 
We must begin seeing to it that mirrors are 
being set up for every city, mirrors for 
every room, in every home—mirrors which 
will make every German feel everywhere he 
goes round tagged by a world—by a world 
looking over his shoulder. Tagged into his 
door, tagged into his meals, tagged into his 
very dreams. 

Every German’s obsessed one-nation im- 
agination has got to be excavated and a 
good miniature working world imagination 
put in instead. There is no limit to what 
people can get if they are properly fitted up 
with mirrors and if they look into their 
mirrors hard before they ask for it. 

An eighty-million-mirror offer to Ger- 
mans is practically an offer to Germans 
from America and the Allies to give them 
ten times as much in the way of rights as 


_ we dare to. 


We say to the Germans: 

“Guns or mirrors! 

“Himbargoes or mirrors! 

“Unequal and suspicious terms or mir- 
rors! 

“Take your choice now, Fritz! Impo- 
tence in getting what you want, or strength, 
manhood, and looking in the glass!” 

Probably the reason the average angel— 
the man who has spiritual vision about 
right and wrong—looks bloodthirsty to 
some people to-day is that he has a way 
of expecting more vision from Germans 
than he has a right to expect, and pursues 
them relentlessly with what they ought to 
be in the same way he pursues himself. I 
am free to admit that expecting too much 
of people is sometimes the meanest way 
of being harsh with them—the meanest be- 


_cause it looks so generous—but in the long 


run it is going to be found, I believe, that 


people who expect too much of Germans in 
this present crisis are going to get on better 
than those who expect too little, if they are 
practical and expect the right things first. 
What should we expect of Germans first 
in the way of making preliminary arrange- 
ments for dealing with them as equals? 
The first arrangement Germans must 


‘make, if Americans and the Allies are to 


consider dealing on equal terms with Ger- 
mans, is a confession from the Germans 
that they have been wrong. 

The first arrangement is for Germans to 
stop thinking wrong. The second is to stop 
doing wrong. 

The way for the Germans to hurry in 
earning back their right to be treated as 
equals lies in public, nationally advertised, 
explicit repentance, and in works meet for 
repentance. 

I do not know how other people feel: 
about it, and perhaps if one man says how 
he feels himself it will be as good a way as 
any to get other people to. 

Of course my mirror may be a good deal 
twisted and may not have been working 
right for four years, but I am free to say 
that I think I am a fairly magnanimous 
typical American in the way I feel about 
the equal rights that the Germans have 
lost in this war. 

The first two years of the war I was 
magnanimous with the Germans and laid 
off everything on the Kaiser to such a de- 
gree that now when I think of it—think of 
the million dead men dying to let me think 
a little longer—I am bitter against myself. 
I do not believe that people who are going 
round now calling other people bloodthirsty 
about Germans could have accused me 
then or could accuse me now of not having 
a fair average American amount of mag- 
nanimity toward Germans. 

No one wants to run closer to the danger 
line in treating the Germans as equals than 
I. Nine times out of ten when I look back 
and come to my senses I find that it has 


Shee 
We ee Sent LAF 


Three Rousing Cheers! 
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been a mere self-indulgence with me to 
forgive people. 

I should probably be magnanimous with 
a Judas. 

But not with a Saint Judas. 

When I see the Germans passing lightly 
and gracefully over the fact that they have 
betrayed a world, and when I see them 
talking in the first five minutes after war is 
over about geography and potash, and not 
mentioning anything at all except the 
things they want and the things they have 
got to have, I have the feelings one nat- 
urally has toward a Saint Judas. ‘ 

It is narrowing in its effect on just how 
much geography and potash Germans ought 
to have. 

I ask any man—man or angel—am I 
bloodthirsty in feeling like this or am I 
not? 


I used to have a glorious time.as a boy— 


\ 


‘ 


‘ 
\ 


a regular spiritual orgy Sunday afternoons © 


every time I read in the Bible of how 
Haman was hanged on the gallows he had 
prepared for Mordecai. 


Unsainting Saint Haman 


During the last four years, during all 


this experience we have been having with 
Germany, I have thought of Haman a good 
many times and have looked forward in the 
same beautiful spiritual way I used to Sun- 
day afternoons when I was a boy to seeing 
Germany being led out to be hanged on 


high above the world on the gallows she 


had prepared for the rest of us. 

I cannot say I have enjoyed it—now that 
Germany is being led out toward the gal- 
lows—as I thought I should. 

Fine Haman emotions may be all very 
well for the first hour or so after signing an 
armistice. They go well enough with a tin 
trumpet and a cowbell during the first few 
minutes of a victory parade. But I find 


I am not having the splendid, happy-filling — 
Haman feeling of po- — 
etic justice I had 


looked forward to at 
all. I am merely hay- 
ing a deep practical 
burning desire to think 
out something that a 
world can possibly do 
to get on with a Saint 
Haman—to make 
treaties with a Saint 
Haman. 

I find I do not want 
to see Saint Haman 
taken out and paraded 
up and down before 
the gallows he had pre- 
pared for’ Mordecai. 
What I want to do with 
Saint Haman is to get 
his attention, and 


tion until while he is 
being led to the gal- 
lows we can get him to 
drop back out of being 
_ a Saint Haman into 


human being. 
Of course I am glad 
to see Haman humili- 


isfying so long as he 
keeps on feeling like 
a saint. 


miles of surrendered 


me. I am relentless 
with the Germans— 


like, in my pursuit of 
real Germans. I want 
eighty million German 
fellow human beings 
for their sake, for our 
sake; and in this my 
hour of joy I find no 
content in any terms 
the world can make 
until the world ar- 
ranges on a colossal 
scale, with the Ger- 
mans, once more for 
eighty million German 
fellow human beings. 
(Concluded on 
Page 28) 


have my nation and — 
the world get his atten- — 


being a plain fellow — 


ated, but it is not sat- — 


; 
| 


: 


The pomp of twenty 


ships does not satisfy — 


bloodthirsty, if you — 
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Pe SA Nem ADR DOP eT AE WO RL D 


iN Bae months ago we wrote of the 
Cadillac:— 


The imperative needs of the most dramatic mo- 
ment in the history of the world have singled out 
the Cadillac as the world’s most dependable car. 


We knew, of course, but did not say, when 
these words were written, that the War 
Department was then purchasing Cadillac cars 
in large numbers. 


Very soon thereafter the Cadillac was officially 
designated as the standard seven-passenger car 
of the United States Army. 


In recording the fact now we wish to lay 
emphasis on two important points. 


~The Cadillac was not chosen by the United 
States Government merely because it is a mag- 
nificently smooth and steady piece of motive- 
power. 


It was selected for its inherent ruggedness, and 
above all, for that permanence of value which 
minimizes adjustment and overhauling and 
spells economy in the long run. 


The one outstanding fact about the Cadillac, 
apart from its splendid ease and beauty of action, 
is its unmistakable and most obvious value. 


CADILLAC 
Naar TE, 


Pala Aamo prOoRIGAR COMPAN™ lel DAICH, 


By Courtesy 
Toledo Museum of Art 
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(Concluded from Page 26) 

I cannot think of any dignified, self- 
respecting or practicable terms that can be 
made with a Saint Judas nation or with a 
Saint Haman nation. 

A peace conference of archangels could 
not plan out a set of terms that would work 
or be worth bothering about, with a Saint 
Judas or Saint Haman nation. 

It is superficial to slur over the souls of 
eighty million Saint Judases and Saint 
Hamans and sit round a table seriously and 
talk about how much geography and potash 
eighty million saints with all their halos on 
shall have. 

It does not make any difference how 
much or how little geography and potash 
saints have. 

Halos off first. 

The thing for the peace conference to do 
is to make the necessary arrangements in 
Germany for prying off halos first. 

Then the nations of the world will be ina 
position and Germans will be in a position 
to arrange terms that will be practicable 
and human. 

I have waked up every morning during 
the last few weeks and thought of the Ger- 
mans. I find that the Germans in this 
appalling tragic crisis of being brought up 
sharply face to face with God; face to face 
with the breathless need, the starvation of 
an exhausted world; face to face with a 
great ring of half-dead nations they be- 
trayed—are not thinking, morning after 
morning, day after day, of anybody but 
themselves. I find that the Germans do 
not feel like a criminal or like a Judas na- 
tion. They are merely a Judas who has 
had bad luck, a poor tearful Saint Judas 
who tried to crucify a world, who is now 
being crucified himself. 

Every morning, every night, ‘“‘Oh, seeme 
being crucified!”’ the German cries. 

Halo on too. 

Forty sinful, imperfect nations half hung 
on crosses by Germany look on in silence. 

I do not think we can be accused in 
America of having the feelings of Mordecai 
at the gate. 

All that we ask in America of a Judas or 
of a Haman is that he shall give us the 
ghost of a chance to forgive him. 

Wanting to forgive eighty million people 
who do not see what it is all about is uphill 
work. 

This war is the greatest spiritual lesson 
of all time, and to have the people who 
brought it on, and who are still stuttering 
and spelling their way through The First 
Reader at the foot of the class of the world, 
expect to have full diplomas with other 
nations and be treated as if they had equal 
right to them, makes the moral sense of 
mankind ridiculous, makes the whole moral 
framework of things in which we live seem 
to begin acting suddenly like Alice in Won- 
derland. 

Alice in Wonderland always acted just 
like a German—stretching her neck so, 
ignoring all objective facts, living in a kind 
of sentimentality of mathematics and be- 
lieving anything she liked. 


Those Funny Germans 


A sense of reality and of world realization 
and of true relative self-realization must 
now be called up in Germany and made 
over into guaranties of peace for the world. 
Geography and potash can wait. 

If the Germans want us to begin to con- 
sider dealing with Germans on equal terms 
with other nations there is one other thing 
they must publicly do besides making a 
confession that they are sorry for having 

- brought on the war. They must make a 
confession of their incompetence to know 
what to do now. They must confess that 
the main right they can claim from us now 
is the right to be helped to know what to do. 

It is an odd situation perhaps, but Amer- 
ica, the youngest-looking and youngest- 
acting of the nations, is—in democracy—the 
Elder Brother of the World. 


We have had for the most part in Amer-’ 


ica what might be called the children’s dis- 
eases of democracy, our little attack of 
overindividualism, of ultratrusts, of rail- 
roaditis; our adenoids of spoils, our whoop- 
ing cough of sectionalism—nearly all the 
explosive young diseases young democ- 
racies apparently have to have; and pre- 
sumably we know how to stand by and 
help when we see youngsters in democracy 
like the Russians, like the Germans, having 
them now. We naturally expect to be asked 
to help. And now to see the Germans, just 
because they started in on the Kaiser’s first 
day off, having a kind of scarlet fever of 
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independence, and just because they are 
having now what might be called the mumps 
of freedom; to see the Germans feeling all 
set up and so heady about themselves; to 
see the Germans feeling that they are real 
democracies and must be dealt with seri- 
ously as democracies, when all they have 
really got to yet in the way of democracy 
is the children’s diseases of democracy, and 
when so far as anybody can prove they 
have not even got the real diseases—when 
they may be having a mere varioloid of 
revolution, a kind of chicken pox of lib- 
erty—it is naturally very trying to be 
talked down to by these precious infants 
with red faces in their cribs, to have them 
begin telling us what we ought to do to 
them and what we ought to let them do 
to us. 

It is not only trying. It is funny. 

The first thing we need in America, in 
spite of the pathos of it, is to see how funny 
the Germans are, to keep our sense of 
humor with the Germans, our sense of 
realism and of fact. 


Hall-Bedroom Emotions 


When the Germans begin trying to be 
sentimental with us and begin trying to 
get us to be sentimental with them; begin 
trying to make us think they can do off- 
hand in a few brief flourishes of democracy 
what it took us a hundred years to learn, 
and leap gracefully into an America in a 
minute, a hundred million people in Amer- 
ica, instead of being filled with a muddle- 
headed kindness, must laugh—laugh a 
clear-headed, open-air, big, free, modern, 
Western, national laugh; the faugh that 
naturally goes with prairies, with seas and 
with big quiet-hearted mountains! 

The moment America laughs—laughs 
with a great clean wind of laughter three 


thousand miles—at the sentimentality, the ’ 


shut-in hall-bedroom emotions of the Ger- 
mans, it will see at once with firmness and 
kindness what todo. The first thing Amer- 
ica will do will be to arrange and keep up 
arrangements in Europe from now on to 
hold amateur democracies firmly in hand 
and protect them—as they would wish to 
have been protected when they grow up— 
from being ridiculous about themselves and 
from fooling themselves about themselves 
at our expense. 

The Germans have already fooled them- 
selves trying to show us what being an 
empire is like, at our expense, and we do 
not propose to pay the bill right off for 
Germans to fool themselves now trying to 
show us what being a democracy is like. 

If people think it is bloodthirsty and re- 
lentless in America to follow up the Ger- 
mans closely in this way, with our ideals 
and our sense of facts, then we are blood- 
thirsty. 

Some Americans will cry softly perhaps 
and will have a beautiful enjoyable feeling, 
a kind of vision of tenderness, for the new 
German Government; a feeling that for a 
great strong grown-up nation like America 
to put a penalty on it unless it does as we 
wish has something brutal about it, some- 
thing like spanking a baby when it is teeth- 
ing. 

We feel, most of us, that the trouble with 
these people is that they are not keeping 
their national sense of humor and their 
grip on common-sense facts, facts about 
Germans and facts about us. 

We believe, most of us, quite as much as 
they do that a great democracy like ours 
ought to be roomy-minded and sympathetic 
toward the young and toward their little 
experiments. We believe as much as they 
do that we must consider in America while 
we are dealing with the Germans what 
Germans are going to be. We believe that 
we must daily make allowance, as any true 
or great democracy would temperamentally 
wish to do, for the sense of growing in the 
German people, but in doing this we want 
our country to make one immediate clean- 
cut stand. If we are going to help Germans 
to what they are going to be we must begin, 
and begin right, with what they are and 
with what they have proved they are. 

We must expect, but we must expect 
straight. 

What are the facts from which we must 
expect straight? 

Germany has been engaged for a hundred 
years in training her people to be incompe- 
tent in understanding and dealing with 
foreign nations. Germany has drilled her 
people into a kind of vertigo of thinking 
round and round themselves. If even the 
German Government, with all its amazing 
detective machines for knowing foreign 
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nations, knew so little about them—about 
the psychology and the powers and quali- 
ties of peoples outside Germany—how much 
less the German people are going to know 
and how much less fit the people’s govern- 
ment is going to be in dealing with foreign 
nations and in giving guaranties to foreign 
nations can only be imagined. 

The German people to-day are not even 
interested in us yet, in foreign nations, in 
knowing what we are like or what we want. 

They have everything to learn, not only 
about how to get on with us but even about 
getting on with themselves. 

If it is bloodthirsty to deal with them 
accordingly, then I am bloodthirsty. 

The Germans have been for forty years a 
dummy people. The German people as a 
people do not exist. For forty years they 
have been an imitation nation, trying to 
look like a real nation. Everything has 
been done for them. They are tyros in in- 
dependence. In intelligently and fearlessly 
having their own way they are like infants 
learning to walk. They are a kind of shape- 
less moral pulp. They are a politically 
cartilaginous people and it is sentimental 
and cruel not only to ourselves but to 
them to deal with them as if their bones 
were formed and they were grown up. 

If we do we shall merely make them 
morally and politically bow-legged. 

Many a time have I stood by and watched 
a sentimental mother letting her two-year- 
old boy—while everybody admired—bend 
his legs for seventy years. 

Hardly a day passes but in some hospital 
in America a doctor takes up a child in his 
hands, breaks his legs with a loud snap and 
then puts him in bed to get back.the legs 
his sentimental mother—who thought he 
was cunning—took away from him. 

Bloodthirsty doctor! 

Beautiful mother? 

Another sentimentality about the Ger- 
mans which I believe America is going to 
take in hand and prick the bubble of is the 
idea that in dealing with the Germans who 
are now taking the government after the 
Kaiser we are dealing with a new kind of 
Germans. 


The Forty-Year Fear Bill 


The Kaiser steals away to Holland in the 
night with four million dollars’ worth of 
gold in sacks, and leaves his national bill 
that he has rolled up—fifty billion dol- 
lars—for his poor people to pay: for Lieb- 
knecht to pay, for Ebert the harness-maker 
to pay, or for the little fog of twenty-six 
Republics! 

Nobody knows exactly! 

All we know is that there are eighty mil- 
lion people there in Germany; three hun- 
dred ex-members of an ex-Reichstag; ten 
thousand mayors; a hundred thousand 
prophets in their pulpits; twenty thousand 
professors in their chairs; soldiers; work- 
men; burgomasters; dukes and socialists — 
that all of these people made a Kaiser like 
this possible. They produced him; petted 
him; seventy-nine million of them lived for 
him; had children for him; one or two mil- 
lions died for him—and if all these people 
did not mean anything by doing all these 
things for him during all these years then 
they cannot mean anything about anything 
they do to anybody. 

If it is true that hundreds of thousands of 
them knew better than to mean anything, 
then it is so much the worse. Those who 
knew better are the most responsible of all. 
If they did not have their Kaiser because 
they wanted him—all these hundred thou- 
sand clergymen, dukes and socialists—they 
had him because they were afraid of him. 

Why should all the world be called in to 
pay the bill for the fears of the German 
people—the forty-year Fear Bill? 

If forty nations are called in to pay the 
bill for forty years of the silent and un- 
resisting fears of the German people, to say 
nothing of their not paying it themselves, 
is it not ordinarily fair for the forty nations 
while they are dealing with eighty million 
afraid people to deal with them as the 
afraid people they have shown themselves 
to be? If they want a reputation for not 
being afraid let them tag out behind the 
magnificent soulless navy they let us have, 
and prove it. Let them prove by the way 
they now conduct their government and 
rule themselves that they have the right to 
be treated on equal terms with other and 
more spirited peoples, peoples who can be 
trusted with freedom—like the Belgians— 
because they die for it. 

The business of the peace conference is t 


arrange to keep the German people in 
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place until they have proved to us that 


they have faced the material and spiritual 
facts about themselves. : 
Here is one spiritual fact to face first 
which would help them to earn back their 
way to us: 
The German people are not repudiating 


this war because they are ashamed of it, © 


but because they lost it. 

Would the German people or would they 
not have been bitterly ashamed to win this 
war? 

Why did all the socialists and all the 
people in Germany who had fought having a 
war and who had fought the Pan-Germans, 
turn Pan-German, turn Pan-German all of 
them, to a man, with one single soft silent 
swoop, the moment Russia collapsed and 
their armies neared Paris? 


Germany’s Possible Victory 


Eighty million kaisers. We are not dealing 
in Germany with new Germans, whoever 
it may be who takes over the government. 
The German socialists are socialists who 
betrayed all other socialists; they are so- 
cialists who took the first chance they could 
get to help hold up a world. Now they 
are holding up their own nation. 

That is all. The typical German socialist 
is just a kaiser reversed. 

Take any kaiser and work him backward 
and you find you have a German socialist— 
the same emotions, the same grasping in- 
tentions, the same ruthlessness of one class 
getting something away from another class 
instead of creating it. : 

German socialism is a mere swap of 
tyrants. It is a group socialism in distinc- 
tion from a state socialism, and a national 
socialism in distinction from world social- 
ism. It stands for each class for itself 
against the other classes. . bre 

Parlor Bolshevists, leaning on pianos, 
have. talked to me by the hour about my 
being a radical and a man who believes in 
change and about how I ought to flame up 
into beautiful hopes about Bolshevists. 

But it is just because I am a radical and 
want to go to the roots of things and have 
some changes worth while that I have no 
sentimental blur in my mind about revo- 
lutionists. eo a 

All that a revolutionist really does is to 
take the same mess and turn it softly up- 
side down. Then because it has a new 
smell on top he thinks he has.a new world. 

If the German people wish to prove to us 
that they are a new people they must put 
forward something that is newer than 
Bolshevism. s 

Bolshevism is merely Kaiserism petering 
out. It is the locomotor ataxia of govern- 
ment. It is a spiritless, tired, degenerate 
senile disease in an exhausted, desperate 


and dissipated nation, and for American 


men and American women who lean on 
pianos and yearn for liberty to sentimental- 
ize over Bolshevism, to cry on the shoulder 
of an old and rotten society, to greet Bol- 
shevism out of their tumultuous feelings 
and out of their blurred minds as the token 
of a new and of a young Germany, and to 
expect this country to deal with it as a 
cradle instead of a grave—is a delusion I 
‘am not long afraid of. 

I have not wanted in this article to settle 
anything. But I have wished to express, 
and to get out of the way by expressing 


perhaps, the vague but dangerous feeling — 


many of us have in America that we may 
be yielding to our prejudices, may be being 
bloodthirsty in pursuit of Germans, in stand- 
ing out with them until we have made sure 


of the full fruits of the victory of this war. © 


The thing we are pursuing is for the Ger- 
mans as well as for all of us. As Von Schulz 
Gaevernitz said to his own people during 


the dead center of the fight: “The only — 


possible victory Germany can hope to get 


now out of this war is the moral victory of — 


the Allies.” 
America and her Allies want Germany 
to share this moral victory. America and 


her Allies want to see the Germans earn 


their way back to be dealt with like other 
nations. 

The moment Germany confesses and ad- 
vertises her repentance and puts forward 


works meet for repentance she shares vic- _ 


tory in this war with the rest of us. 
If this means that we are bloodthirsty 
angels in America—this passion for having 


Germans share our victory with us—then ~ 


I do not say I like either word very well— 
“bloodthirsty” or “‘angel””—myself. But 
they are not bad together, I think. 

One tones up the other. 


i are bloodthirsty angels. 


To Control Excess Oil 


In some motors the flow of oil is so 
excessive that a special ring is re- 
quired to control it. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


correct this condition. Used in the 
top groove of each piston. In the 
lower grooves McQuay-Norris 
\eaKlfRoor Piston Rings should al- 
ways be used to obtain full compres- 
sion— power. 

Fully explained in the book mentioned 
in the coupon request opposite. 
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Increase Power—Save Gas—Decrease Carbon 
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For eight years these rings have stood 
the test—made good. And time is the 
severest test of any product. 

By creating uniform pressure on the cylinder 
walls, McQuay-Norris \eaxfRoor Piston Rings 


stop piston ring leakage, increase power, de- 
crease carbon and save fuel and oil. 


Equal tension or pressure on the 


cylinder walls is the real founda- 
tion of piston ring- performance. 
This ring is a two-piece ring. 
Where one ring would be unequal 
in pressure, the two sections of this 
ring equalize each other and pro- 
duce uniform tension. Both sec- 
tions are of the same size and 
strength. Each closes the expan- 
sion opening of the other. 


McQuay-Norris Mig. Co., 2836 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas City St. Paul 
Dallas 

Canadian Factory: W. H. Banfield & Sons, Ltd., 372 Pape Ave., Toronto 


New York Chicago 
Los Angeles Seattle 
Atlanta 


Have and to Hold Power,” 
lubrication and carbon deposits. 


request. 


Our book will help you know piston rings 
This non-technical, illustrated handbook, ‘To 
will show you 


clearly the causes of lost compression, faulty 


you time, worry and money. Free to you on 


Wherever you are you can get 
McQuay-Norris \casfRoor Piston 
Rings to fit any car, truck and trac- 
tor. Jobbers in over 300 distribut- 
ing points carry complete stocks of 
sizes and oversizes. Many thou- 
sands of dealers can extend to you 
our service, which enables them 
to specify your size requirements 
for practically every make or 
model of motor without, delay. 


San Francisco 
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HE radiator cover on your car should be equipped 
with Lift-the-Dot Fasteners. They are the most 
practical fastening you can use. 


Lift-the-Dot Fasteners will not pull loose accidentally. 
They will not permit the cover to flap in the wind. They 
operate easily and are thoroughly reliable. 


At the same time, these fasteners denote quality and 
add a ‘‘classy’’ appearance to the car. They are more 
expensive than ordinary fasteners but their beauty and 
efficiency are well worth the cost. 


Builders of automobile bodies, and makers of fine 
motoring equipment, are using Lift-the-Dot Fasteners 
not only on radiator covers but on tops, curtains, bodies, 
dust hoods, and tonneau covers as well. Wherever you 
see Lift-the-Dot Fasteners on an automobile, you know 
that quality has been put first. 


Lift-the-Dot Fasteners are now coming into general 
use on all kinds of leather and canvas articles such as 
luggage, musical instrument cases and sporting goods. 
The United States Government uses Lift-the-Dot exclu- 
sively on the more important articles of military gate 
ment requiring fasteners. 


The Lift-the- Dot Fastener is se- 
curely locked: on three of its four | 
sides. It is opened instantly by lift- 
ing on the fourth side—the side with - 
the Dot. It is important to lift this 
side only as the Fastener cannot be 
opened by any amount of pulling 
from other directions. 


Remember Lift-the-Dot. Look 
for the dotted side. Lift that side. 


Fasteners 


CARR FASTENER COMPANY, SEO, MASS. 


Makers of “Fasteners that Fasten” 
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air; but also, even more he represented the 
forces, the stupendous uncounted efforts. of 
the rear, which enabled him and his kind to 
fight up there. The entire history of Amer- 
ican aviation from its outset up to the 
present minute was crystallized in that 
brief half hour of acrobatics in the air. No 
wonder I stared! 

It is hard now, after a year and sundry 
months, to look back to the period of be- 
ginnings in the air service—when we had 
just nothing at all. No trained personnel. 
No practical organization. No machines. 
Nomen. Now we have them all. Then we 
faced a mountain range of difficulties, with 
three Pike’s-Peaks; and the name of the 
first peak was Organization, and the name 
of the second peak was Machines, and the 
name of the third peak was Men. And the 
name of the whole mountain range was Ig- 
norance. Now we have scaled those triple 
peaks. In other words the period of be- 
ginnings is past; aviation has been born, 
created; now the business on hand is to 
keep it nourished and strong. 

It is then from this vantage ground— 
with the first creative difficulties con- 
quered—that one may look back over the 
first, year of aviation in France, recognize 
the mistakes and judge the present status. 
The problem of aviation in France dur- 
ing the past year resolves itself, as has been 
intimated, into three big factors: Organiza- 
tion, equipment, men. And in each one of 
those three departments it was pioneer, 
creative work that had to be done. We had 
to blast, so to speak, a road through the 
solid rock. 

Let us deal first with the subject of or- 
ganization personnel. Now it is a self- 
evident business proposition that a firm 
or a corporation should know something 
about the article that it has been organized 
to make or to buy or to sell. It is only in 
wildcat schemes that vague glittering gener- 
alities have a high market value. But in 
America at the time of our entrance into 
the war, when the organization of the air 
service began to be overhauled, there was 
extremely little practical, expert, up-to- 
date knowledge of aviation as a weapon of 
war. We knew something about sport fly- 
ing, next to nothing about war flying. And 
sport flying resembles war flying just about 
in the same degree that clay-pigeon shoot- 
ing resembles artillery fire. 


Assets of Ignorance 


This state of affairs was inevitable. 
America up to that point had not been at 
war. Aviation as a military weapon was 
going ahead by incredible leaps and bounds; 
invention followed invention with kaleido- 
scopic rapidity; air supremacy was won 
and lost overnight. It was impossible for 
anyone on the outside-even to grasp the 
situation, much less to keep pace with it. 
To have kept pace with this life-and-death 
race for the supremacy one must have been 
in actual training with the competitors 
from the beginning, on the inside ofall 
_ their laboratory experiments, and fully 
equipped with a group of technical experts 
in possession of Allied and German data. 

And of course none of these things did 
America possess. At the outset ignorance 
was her chief stock in trade. The result 
was that in absence of reliable, technical, 
up-to-date knowledge she had to formulate 
her organization with such elements as 
were at hand—ground men and non- 
experts. This situation accounts for some 
of the early blunders. And blunders in 
such a case there were bound to be—if we 
got any action. The proposition resolved 
itself into this: To sit tight and do nothing 
or to go ahead and make some mistakes. 
We went ahead. Also, we made some mis- 
takes. 

In France when the new organization be- 
gan to function the situation was very 
acute. It was acute in every direction. It 
bristled with as many points of acuteness 
-as a hedgehog. No aéroplanes. No tools. 
. No supplies to repair or replace parts. No 
trained instructors. No one-man author- 
ity to say what to do next, to assume full 
power and full responsibility. It was a 
brand-new plant operating on a foreign soil 
far from the base of supplies. In addition 
the aérial branch of fighting was still in a 
creative or fluid state. It was useless to 
say: ‘‘Learn from the mistakes of the Brit- 
ish and of the French.” In dealing with 
such a changeable and constantly evolving 
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situation it was impossible to profit by the 
settled experiences of others, for those set- 
tled experiences had already gone by the 
board. All was still in rapid flux. The Allies 
were constantly casting off old devices, old 
machines, old methods of training. As soon 
as the enemy—either enemy—stole a lead 
by a new invention the other side stole the 
invention and improved on it; and the 
enemy then improved on the improve- 
ment—with the result that both sides had 
to scrap ideas and inventions almost as 
soon as they were conceived. This swift 
development of the art of war flying—one 
of the most extraordinary developments of 
the age—was a splendid achievement. But 
it was at the same time wondrously confus- 
ing to an outsider just starting the game. 

Nevertheless, with time the first pressing 
needs were met. . Instructors were found on 
this side with actual fighting experience on 
the Front to train the embryo pilots for 
chasse and reconnaissance work. The non- 
expert ground officers, who did not know an 
aileron from a nebular hypothesis, began 
slowly to be weeded out and experts to take 
their place. Orienting itself in the new con- 
ditions—conditions which, as I have said, 
were as unstable and fluid as water—the 
new organization began slowly to evolve; 
It was still crippled for lack of aéroplanes. 
And it was still crippled for lack of proper 
coordination, both with its integral partsin 
France and with the parent organization in 
Washington. 


A Matter of Faith 


But. as an offset it began to realize with 
each passing day the intense gravity of the 
whole aérial problem; it began to exchange 
theory, rumor, for grim reality; and it be- 
gan to perceive from top to bottom of the 
organization, from the chiefs of staff down 
to the mechanics who greased the engines, 
that unless America caught up on her aérial 
program by springtime she was going to 
figure as star performer at a regular holo- 
caust of calamity, for without planes and 
pilots her infantry would be at the mercy of 
the foe. Nor was this such a remote con- 
tingency. Last winter Germany had the 
Allies beaten on paper. Last winter the 
first aviators beheld themselves in fancy 
setting forth for the Front in slow second- 
rate machines, and without guns—because 
= oa neither machines nor guns were to be 

ad. 

In very truth it was a sober outlook. It 
was a case of root hog or die. And by way 
of rooting, the organization in France be- 
gan to send urgent messages back to Wash- 
ington—officers, instructors, trained pilots 
with inside information and data—to de- 
pict the urgency of the crisis. But there 
was a peculiar characteristic about this war 
which America waged that distinguished it 
from any other big war she has ever waged. 
And that was its long-distance quality. In 
order to get the same result that the other 
Allies got by expending fifty per cent of 
energy, America, on account of this long- 
distance factor, had to expend one hundred 
and fifty per cent. She must give, give, 
give—and never see the tangible result. 
The nearest she came was when she saw her 
casualty lists. The whole thing was the big- 
gest faith proposition the world has ever 
seen. 

Consequently, in the case of aviation, 
when these overseas messengers began to 
arrive in Washington with their urgent rec- 
ommendations a part of the high urgency 
had somehow been washed out in transmis- 
sion; and when this urgency was placed 
alongside other high urgencies in other de- 
partments it lost still more in strength. In- 
stead of being the king it somehow or other 
got metamorphosed into a three of spades. 
During that period in Washington the voice 
of aviation was not the only voice crying in 
the wilderness. There was a whole babel of 
voices—a confusion of tongues. 

But there is nothing like stark necessity, 
the law of kill or be killed, for putting an 
edge on a man or an organization. And in 
France at least, close up to the war, and 
that war in its grimmest, most discouraging 
phase, American aviation began slowly to 
findits wings. The first chaos began to clear. 
Actual aérial conditions began to be known. 
Incompetents began to disappear. In- 
structors with recent experience at the 
Front began to control the training fields. 
Commanding officers really knew how to 


fly. 


From this the next step forward to a 
supreme one-man control was natural and 
inevitable. “And with Mr. John D. Ryan, a 
civilian, at its head, aviation in France 
passed from its first blind chaotic state to a 
more stabilized condition. ° Just as the ap- 
pointment of Marshal Foch meant a unifi- 
cation of all the contending Allied forces, so 
in the department of aviation the appoint- 
ment of one high authority meant the closer 
welding together of the American and the 
European problems; it meant coérdination, 
understanding, speed. —. 

In the matter of men as well as of organ- 
ization American aviation in France went 
through a more or less chaotic or plastic 
stage. Chaotic viewed from without; plas- 
tic or experimental viewed from within. It 
was a period characterized by the fact that 
nobody in any department knew exactly 
what anybody else was-up to or what was 
exactly required of him. Here again, in 
training, apparent confusion reigned— 
partly because of the newness of the prob- 
lem, but more because that blamed problem 
refused to stay still long enough for anyone 
to get a sure line on it.. By the time plans 
and methods had percolated through to 
Washington those plans and.methods had 
changed. ; 

The history, in fact, of aérial combat is a 
history of the past two years. At the be- 
ginning of this war the flyers went up in 
slow, clumsy scouting machines. Speedy 
little chasse planes, high-powered engines, 
aérial gunnery—these things had not even 
been conceived. When two hostile aviators 
crossed each other’s tracks they shook their 
fists at each other, made faces and flew 
away. Then one morning before going up 
a Scotchman stuffed a revolver into his 
pocket, and brought down the Hun ma- 
chine. It was the beginning of aérial gun- 
nery. After that the scouters on both sides 
carried on a spasmodic and guerilla war- 
fare with rifles and revolvers. Then a 
German fixed a machine gun to his craft 
before he went forth for his morning hate. 
The other side followed suit. 

But still the general aim was merely to 
cripple scouting and reconnaissance work 
rather than to fight. At this period Ger- 
many had the supremacy, on account of the 
great number of racing automobile engines 
which she had laid in stock the year before 
the war. And that supremacy-she used 
chiefly to direct artillery fire. The English, 
always keen sportsmen, began at once to 
turn out light, swift, single-seated ma- 
chines, with which they managed despite 
Germany’s numerical advantage, by sheer 
individual dash and pluck, to bring down 
avery considerable number of hostile planes. 
Thus began the period of aérial fighting as 
distinguished from aérial activity for obser- 
vation and directing artillery fire. 


England’s Human Superiority 


Now the Englishman has developed by 


‘the long centuries of adventure and do- 


minion on the sea a very decided aptitude 
for fighting in the air. His bias for it is a 
heritage, as is his bias for tea. So during 
those first beginnings of aérial competition 
he was right in his element. Numerical 
superiority the Germans still had. But 
human superiority, the pilot against the 
machine, lay with England from the start. 
Those were great days of conquest, of 
chivalry, of romantic spectacular solo ad- 
venture, when each pilot played a lone 
hand. If it pleased him to show mercy to 
a courageous foe he did. 

But that period passed away. There 
came the time when there was no more 
chance of a pilot’s going forth openly and 
alone to fight a fair and square battle in 
the air than upon the ground. And it was 
the Germans who wrought the change. 
Good pilots and mechanics they have al- 
ways been, solid, reliable, true. But dash- 
ing spectacular solo fighting was out of 
their line. They wouldn’t take chances. 
They wouldn’t risk their necks. So their 
retort to the French and the British human 
superiority was simply—never to go forth 
alone. It was a duplicate of their close- 
massed formation on the ground. They 
flocked together for protection—five, ten, 


eighteen in a crowd. Thus originated the. 


squadron idea. This was developed and 
intensified by both parties until finally a 
massed concentration of air forces was the 
natural accompaniment of a massed move- 
ment on the ground. 
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Under such conditions, however, it can 
readily be seen that a lone pilot, straying 
over hostile lines as in the good old days in 
search of a scrap, had about as much 
chance to’ preserve his integrity as the 
traditional snowflake. Five, ten, twenty 
Hun Fokkers hiding up behind a cloud 
pounced down on him like hawks, and it 
was a rare fighter who could beat that 
combination or beat it many times. The 
trouble with both the English and the 
American’ flyers was that they took too 
many risks just for the sport of the game, 
They would take odds—two, three, five to 
one. But the Germans never took chances. 
A couple of Hun machines would burn the 
air trail back to their home dromes with 
every ounce of power in their engines if 
they saw a couple of enemy planes headed 
their way. Presently they would return, a 
squadron twenty-five strong, and having 
thus stayed the odds how they would ever- 
lastingly scour the back reaches of the sky 
for those two lonely little scouts! It was 
not chivalrous. It was not sportsmanship: 
It was just war. All the old landmarks of 
fairness and squareness were swept away in 
this conflict—and swept away by the Hun. 
In the air his policy may be summed up 
thus: First, concentration; second, get 
the jump on the enemy before the enemy 
can get the jump on you. Shoot him down 
from behind a cloud so he’ll never know 
what hit him. 

It was the transference of the ground 
method to the air. The Germans started 
this cold-blooded game of aérial concentra- 
tion to offset their pilot weakness, and the 
Allies fought them with their own weapons. 
They out-Hunned the Hun in the air. 


Like a Ghastly Joke 


This was the situation the first American 
aviators found when, their initial instruc- 
tion in the States completed, they came 
over to France to receive the finishing 
touches. And first of all they discovered 
that the courses in America were months 
and months behind. Already their train- 
Ing was out of date! In the course of events 
they went up on the British Front for ob- 
servation. They went up on the French 
Front. They came back in a state of dis- 
may. The whole business seemed like some 
ghastly practical joke. How could they be 
expected to compete on equal terms with 
the French, the British or the Hun, with 
no adequate training, no fast planes, no 
guns? Would Heinie squatting grimly up 
there on the Lorraine sector, with his 
dromes and his planes, his four years’ experi- 
ence and his devilish mechanical ingenuity, 
be merciful to this raw young antagonist, 
perceiving his handicap? Would he fly 
over and drop a note, saying ‘‘See here, 
Yank! We know you’re a darned good fel- 
low, but you can’t possibly mix it in with 
major leaguers like our outfit, because 
you’re new to the game—and so we'll just 
go easy for a while’? Would they do that? 
Would the lion lie down with the lamb? 
Not with the lamb on his outside. 

But the alternative was equally depress- 
ing! To go up on the Front in slow ma- 
chines and without guns—what would 
happen? It didn’t take a Miltonic imagina- 
tion to visualize the outcome. To the first 
pioneer contingent of aviators who arrived 
in France—and indeed to everyone in the 
overseas organization—the situation bore 
a striking resemblance to a foregone con- 
clusion. Some were slated to go west, to 
pay the price with their lives of the slack- 
ness in America. Some of them did. Peace 
to their lonely graves! 

That was last winter. About that time I 
went to the funeral of two of our aviators 
up in the Toul sector. Their comrades, 
brother aviators, stood in double file beside 
the freshly opened earth. Overhead, wheel- 
ing in slow wide circles, other aviators 
dropped roses on the fallen heroes. From 
the adjoining woods rang the clear, high, 
unutterably plaintive notes of the bugle 
sounding taps: 

“Go to sleep! Go to sleep! Go-o to 
slee-ee-eep! Go—to—slee-ee-eep!” 

“How did these men die?” I asked one 
of their comrades. 

“Because their machines were too old- 
fashioned and slow. They couldn’t get 
away. So they were shot down by the 
Huns.” 

That night after the double funeral, lying 
on my hard unyielding military cot, while 
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the Lorraine snow whirled against the bar- 
racks windows, those two lonely sodden 
graves haunted my imagination. Where 
were those twenty thousand planes that had 
been promised? What was America doing 
with that  six-hundred-and-forty-million- 
dollar appropriation? -If she could only see 
this end—see her men fall.” ; 

And that night I composed an advertise- 
ment. It was to be an evening electrical. ad- 
vertisement. For it I would rent air space up 
over the main street in every big city in the 
United States from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. .And upon that air space I would 
flash my advertisement at intervals, one 
brilliant electric sentence at a time. And 
this is what I would flash, sentence by sen- 
tenes on the deep purple page of the night 
sky: 


“You Americans Walking Down There 
Below! Look Up Here! Watch!” 

[Next, I would flash on that dead aviator’s 
broken propeller.] 

“Do You Know What That Is? 

“Tt is a Broken Propeller. 

“Tt Came From the Aéroplane of an 
American Pilot Shot Down by the Huns 
Because His Old-Fashioned Machine Was 
Too Slow. 

“Americans, Awake! 

“How Many Broken Propellers and 
Lonely Graves Will it Take to Rouse You? 

““Y ou’re Grand Folks, Sending Your Sons 
Over There to Die! 

“Whose War is This Anyhow? 

“Yours! 

“Then the Blame of This Broken Pro- 
peller is Yours. Get on to Your Job in 
Aviation, America! Get on to it Now!” 


That was the advertisement I composed 
last winter when nobody in France could 
find out what was being done in America. 

In addition to the general sense of un- 
preparedness which weighed on the spirits 
of the first flying contingent, the winter was 
the worst in years. Wind, fog, rain, sleet, 
snow—one or the other kept them out of 
the air almost every day for months. 
They slogged round through the mire in 
hip boots and prayed for a change in the 
deal...To add to the general cheerfulness 
men who had been behind them in the train- 
ing schools at home came over with com- 
missions, and climbed over their heads 
while they, the first comers, were still stick- 
ing-round waiting for a chance to fly. At 
the outset in the training schools in America 
the best flyers, the honor men of each class, 
were promised as a reward the chance to go 
immediately to France. They had worked 
their patriotic young heads off to obtain 
that honor, and now over here they beheld 
the men who had stayed behind getting 
commissions first. 

None of these things separately—neither 
the lack of machines, nor the weather, nor 
the feeling of injustice—was sufficient by 
itself to affect vitally the esprit of the pio- 
neer corps of airmen who came to France; 
but all three combined made a very appre- 
ciable burden. - That this burden was well 
borne by that first air corps every com- 
manding officer of every aviation center in 
France will testify. 


A Matter of Temperament 


. But the United States may be depended 
upon to see straight fundamentally in big 
affairs—even though it may be necessary 
for Senate investigations to correct the vi- 
sion of certain of her citizens. And in this 
particular situation straight vision began 
to prevail. Competent sympathetic officers, 
who, realized just what a strain those first 
months had been, were placed in command; 
the temperamental weather began to abate 
its nastiness; and equipment, machines, 
guns and spare parts began to trickle in. 
This break-up’ of the winter deadlock 
took place in early springtime, about. the 
time Marshal Foch was appointed chief of 
the Allied forces. Whether his coming into 
power had anything to do with the release 
to the Americans of a goodly. number of 
sorely needed combat and bombing planes 
it would take an official historian to say. 
But certainly from that time, from what- 
ever inner cause, American aviation in 
France began to forge ahead. This marks 
the end of the first blind creative stage of 
the organization in France as regards hu- 
man material. 
.’ Inwardly it had been progressing all the 
time, gaining invaluable first-hand. knowl- 
edge, with struggle and pain, but it did not 
realize it. At the time of the signing of the 
armistice the actual situation had slewed 
round until it was practically the reverse of 
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what it was at the beginning. At first we 
had aviators in abundance and practically 
no equipment. Toward the last those two 
forces were practically playing even—or if 
one need. outbalanced the other it was un- 
doubtedly the need for men. 

At A——, where I went down to visit a 
flying center in which were trained army and 
corps observers and pilots for bombing and 
reconnaissance work, I had my first view of 
the De Haviland Fours with Liberty mo- 
tors, which the United States was finally 
producing in quantity. 

“Do they fill the bill?” I asked the officer 
who accompanied me. His reply was an 
enthusiastic affirmative. 

“Of course you understand,” he added, 
“that these big heavy two-seaters are not 
fitted for combat work. And yet at X ; 
the big training center for chasse pilots, the 
chief engineer sent up a De H. Four with 
one of his best pilots to stunt it, to test it 
for acrobatics, and it came through with 
flying colors. The Liberty motors possess 
two splendid qualities—power and stabil- 
aie 

“What is the difference,’’ I asked, ‘‘in 
the training for a chasse pilot and that for 
a bombing and reconnaissance pilot? Why 
does a man go in for one rather than for the 
other? Is there any guiding principle?” 

“‘Tt’s largely a matter of temperament,” 
he replied. ‘‘Temperament—and youth. 
That’s what it really boils down to in the 
end—youth. Youth means speed. Youth 
means taking long shots, shaving close mar- 
gins, a certain buoyancy, recklessness, dare- 
devil dash. An older man won’t take such 
risks. He may bea fine flyer; he may have 
plenty of courage, plenty of nerve. But 
he’s not apt to take twenty-to-one shots in 
the air. Andit’s those very qualities—speed, 
dash, confidence in himself, ignorance of 
fear—which the chasse pilot must possess 
if he’s going to survive. Of course there are 
brilliant exceptions to this general law— 
some older men who do excellent combat 
work. But usually it is the men from eight- 
een to twenty-three who are the best timber 
for the fighting game.” 


More Danger Than Glory 


“This does not mean that one branch of 
the air service is more important than the 
other. Both branches have the same ob- 
ject—to support and protect the forces on 
the ground. .The chasse pilot does it by 
sweeping the sky clean of ‘hostile planes. 
The heavier machines do-it by bombing; 
observation and directing artillery opera- 
tions. -But of the two branches of the 
service the big two-seaters have the more 
prosaic though equally dangerous task. 
Taking photographs of enemy ‘positions, 
bombing back areas at a low altitude, regu- 
lating our own battery fire—all these duties 
require great courage and-endurance and a 
certain inattention to peril.. But because 
such exploits are not fascinating, romantic, 
spectacular, they do not get the public eye. 

“For example, suppose an aviator was 
sent out to correct the fire of one of our guns 
which had been trying to get a hostile bat- 
tery whose shells were -harrying our troops: 
Naturally, the Huns did not want their 
battery knocked out, so they tried to scare 
the intruder away. Antiaircraft guns 
popped away at him; his planes were per- 
forated with bits of shrapnel; flaming ‘on- 
ions’ burst round him; and a gang of Hun 
combat planes probably dived down from 
‘upstairs’ to wipe him out... From this 
menace his own patrols may have protected 
him—provided they were not pulling off a 
little fight of their own. Under such condi- 
tions he might either have cut it or stuck. 
Usually he stuck. For getting that: hostile 
battery meant the saving of scores of lives 
on the ground. Perhaps he made a safe 
get-away. .But if he did not did the news- 
papers acclaim him-a hero, give his age, 
state and proud college, and the number of 
Huns brought-down? I'll say-they did not! 
His epitaph, if he achieved one, was merely 
a brief line in the communique: ‘One of 
our reconnaissance machines did not re- 
turn. +2) 

“Then you trained here the observers 
and army and corps pilots for bombing and 
reconnaissance work, and at X—— they. 
trained the chasse pilots?”’ é 

“That’s it. Of course all the preliminary 
work for both the centers had already been 
done in the training schools in America. 
It’s too expensive, too slow, to train a man 
from the ground up over here. | It’s; true 
that both here and at X—— we.took a cer- 
tain number of enlisted men—mechanics, 
who had worked about the ships and shown 
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a decided aptitude for flying. But in the 
main we trusted. to America to train in 
the fundamentals; we added the finishing 
touches; and the actual Front did the 
rest.” 3 ie 

“And what about the training centers in 
America?”’ I demanded. ‘‘Were the men 
well trained and ready for the final touches 
when they arrived on this side?”’ 

“They thought they. were!”’ he laughed. 
“Some of them thought they were going to 
burst right up to the Front the next day. 
‘Hurry up!’ they said to us. ‘I know the 
game. Give me a ship and let me loose on 
the Hun!’ ‘All right,’ we replied to them. 
‘But suppose first you take up a ship and 
show us what you can do in acrobatics.’ 
And Mister Aviator discovered there were 
still a few tricks he didn’t know! Air war- 
fare up on the Front was a constantly 
changing, evolving game, and no man could 
be letter-perfect if his training was a month 
or two old. The American training centers 
could not keep absolutely up to date in 
these affairs.” 

In the March offensive, when the Ger- 
mans broke through the Fifth British Army, 
an incredible amount of machinery, aéro- 
dromes, and supply shops in the front areas 
were lost. Consequently the French and 
the British had to use all the contract ma- 
terials in their factories for replacements. 
That resulted in a general shortage of all 
such supplies in France. The American 
aviation centers in France have never at 
any time been luxuriously equipped with 
aéroplanes and parts. In that respect the 
organization has been like a poor relation, 
using secondhand cast-off materials that it 
could pick up by hook or crook. In order 
to meet this stringency the center at X—— 
began to evolve what is now one of the best 
repair and supply shops in France. Accom- 
panied by the commanding officer I visited 
this plant. 

“The reason this department was so 
good,” explained the colonel, ‘‘was because 
it had to be. The first months in France we 
had to have an efficient repair shop in order 
to survive. We couldn’t go forth and buy 
another ship every time we crashed one. So 
we had to salvage the wrecks. And the re- 
pair shop did it with such painstaking care 
that the fortified part was stronger than the 
original. Take, for example, a propeller. It 
costs about one hundred and fifty dollars. 
Well, we have repaired the same propeller 
five and six times, and so fine is the cabinet 
work that when it crashed it was invariably 
the-original-and not the repaired portion 
that-split. . If we had to we could construct 
an entire aéroplane right in these works. 


We have the parts and we have the fine me- ~ 


chanical skill.” 


Merely a Perfect Motor 


From X—— I motored to what. we will 
call Y. , one of the most interesting avia- 
tion centers in France. Here are spread 
out vast repair and supply shops, immense 
aérodromes,: construction and reconstruc- 
tion departments, salvage plants and huge 
flying fields. At this point are handled all 
of the machines that arrive from America. 
Here they are unpacked, assembled, tested, 
and then ferried to various designations or 
stored according to need. I walked through 
acres of machine shops—enormous, lofty 
caverns filled with aéroplanes in every stage 
of construction; row upon row of skeleton 
hulls; row upon row of skeleton main 
planes, their delicate tracery of spars cov- 
ered with finest: linen, hundreds of threads 
to the inch. Above these parts -bent ex- 
pert motor mechanics and cabinetmakers, 
their fingers as supple as those of a piano 
player.. And viewing all this fine precise 
handicraft I-could realize how these beau- 
tiful winged monsters cost twenty-five 
thousand dollars apiece! Naturally, the 
conversation: turned to the De Haviland 
Fours and the Liberty motors. 

“There’s nothing wonderful or strange 
about the Liberty motor,” said my guide. 
“It’s merely a perfect motor. Every little 
detail in manufacturing has been worked 
out, until now we have efficiency in the 
highest degree. During the recent attack 
in Argonne this assemblage plant in one 
day sent up to the Front three times the 
average number of planes put out of com- 
mission in a day. We ferried up the new 
ships and they sent us back their wrecks 
and.we spliced them together again. Dur- 
ing the month of October we turned out 
more ships than we had before, all put 
together, since the plant was installed. 
That will show you how fast the supply 
from America was coming in!” 


January 4,1919 © 


The question of numbers, of how many 
aéroplanes, combat and reconnaissance, are 


now on the entire Western Front, including | 


those of the foe, revealed some very inter- 
esting figures and facts. - It will be recalled 
that in 1917, at the very outset of Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the war, some enthusi- 
astic optimists promised that the United 
States should have an air fleet of twenty 
thousand machines fighting over the lines 
inside of a year.. Twenty thousand actually 
serving on the line! That figure did not 
include the planes needed in training cen- 
ters in France and in America. It did not 
include the immense reserves and replace- 
ments needed to maintain such a number on 
the lines. It was, in short, an estimate, fan- 
tastic and absurd; and it revealed morethan 


any other one thing how abysmal was the — 


ignorance on the entire subject which gen- 
erally prevailed. 


Just a Joyous Pipe Dream 


After a year of toil and blunders we 
realize how inflated was that first promise. 
It is impossible to state, save approxi- 
mately, just how many aéroplanes all the 


belligerent parties had in actual service 


over the lines in France at the time the 
armistice was signed. But they certainly 
did not amount to twenty thousand. They 
did not amount to half that sum. The esti- 
mate, roughly figured, runs anywhere from 
six to nine thousand. And that included 
Great Britain, France and Germany. From 
these estimates it will be seen that twenty 
thousand as our share was merely some 


mentally red-headed gentleman’s joyous 


pipe dream. : 
“Consider,’’ continued the officer with 
whom I discussed the problem, “‘that dur- 
ing the big offensives pulled off in the past 
year, when there was a concentration in 
the air as well as on the ground, statistics 
show that the proportion of replacements 
was as high as eighty per cent in one week, 
two hundred per cent in‘a month. That 


doesn’t of necessity mean that all the ma- © 


chines had been lost. Some were irredeem- 
ably smashed; some missing; some needed 
extensive overhauling. But for one reason 
or another, as high as eighty per cent of 
fresh machines were called for during one 
week. In a quiet sector or during a lull 
the percentage of replacements dropped 
low. Also, it made a marked difference in 
the number of ships used whether you 
were on the offensive or the defensive— 
whether you were fighting over the other 
fellow’s territory or patrolling your own. 
“For example, jammed machine guns, 
no ammunition, motor trouble, antiair- 
craft fire, a wound, heavy head winds—any 
of these or a dozen other things may play 
the deuce with a pilot when he’s twenty 
miles on the wrong side of the lines. These 
are the risks which our men took daily 
when we played the offensive game.” 


‘What shall I say of our aviators? How . 


haye they proved .themselves?”’- ara 
I put this question to the general com- 
manding the air service of the advanced 
zone. ‘‘You can’t say too much to please 
me!” he replied with warm enthusiasm. 
‘Their spirit is splendid, beyond all praise. 
They have gone up against superior num- 
bers, against heavy odds and the very best 
Hun pilots that Germany had on the line— 
and: they have beaten those odds: . For 
every American plane lost they have taken 
a toll of three Huns. They’ve had to put 


their hands to all kinds of jobs. For ex- — 


ample, we sent out squadrons of little 
chasse planes as bombers to drop explosives 
on the retreating enemy troops. And all of 
these things they have done day after day 
and night after night without let-up, with 
an intelligence, a daring, a drive, which 
have won them laurels, not only from their 
superior officers but from the French High 
Command as well. 

“At Saint-Mihiel for the first time in this 
war our air service acted as an independent 
unit under American direction, in conjunc- 
tion with our troops on the ground. And 
there for the first time our aviators held the 
supremacy of the air. That was the first big 
concentration of air forces America has ever 
had, in which our planes swept the air clean 
of hostile machines, bombed their troops, 
wrecked their batteries, and maintained a 
sereen that prevented them from flying 
over our lines to observe our movements. 
Inside of four days during that offensive 
our men cleaned up more than a hundred 
boche planes and twenty-one balloons. 

hen they were wounded we could scarcely 
drive them away from the dromes. They 
had to be chased to the hospital!” 


— 
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Peace and Prosperity For (919 


—and an epoch making year for 
motorists. 


More cars, more trucks, more good 
tires will be used. 

War taught the imperative need for 
motor vehicles. Also the great value 
of good tires. 


And peace has eagerly grasped the 
lessons of the past stern year. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Never has United States Tire good- 
ness been so appreciated —so persist- 
ently sought. | 


Look at tires on the cars you pass. 


Notice the preponderance of good 
tires—United States Tires. 


Then watch that preponderance 
grow as the season advances. 


United States Tire Company 


Tire Division of 


United States Rubber Company 
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How Scientists 


‘lean Their Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


The facts stated here have been widely known for some years among 
dentists and scientific men. But they were not presented 
to the public until proved beyond dispute. 


People who know—by the hundreds 
of thousands—are changing their teeth- 
cleaning methods. And these are the 
reasons: 


The old methods proved inadequate. 
The best-brushed teeth too often dis- 
colored and decayed. Despite the wide 
use of the tooth brush, statistics show 
that tooth troubles have constantly in- 
creased. 


Science found the reason in a slimy 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. 
It is constantly forming, and it clings. 
It gets into crevices, hardens and stays. 

That film is the cause of most tooth 
troubles, and the old methods could not 
end it. 


That film-coat absorbs stains,:and the 
teeth seem discolored. It hardens into 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Also of many other serious diseases. 


It is therefore best to brush teeth in 
ways which can end the film. 


Four years ago a way was found to 
combat that film efficiently. It has now 
been proved by thousands of tests. To- 
day it is embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, and we ask you to test it 
yourself. 


Make This One-Week Test 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to constantly 
prevent its accumulation. 

This is not as simple as it seems. Pep- 
sin must be activated, and the usual 
method is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 
So pepsin long seemed barred. 


It is now made possible, because science 
found a harmless, activating method. 
Five governments have already granted 
patents. That method is employed in 
Pepsodent. 

Many teeth-cleaning methods, widely 
proclaimed, have later been found in- 
efficient. So Pepsodent was submitted 
to repeated clinical tests, under able 
authorities, before this announcement. 

Today it is proved beyond question. 
And the object now is to bring it quickly 
into universal use 

The method is to offer all a One-Week 
Tube for test. Send the Free coupon for it. 


Feneateceekenaucenennaneeacerse 


Use it like any tooth paste, and watch 
results. 

Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the film. 
See how teeth whiten—how they glisten— 
as the fixed film disappears. 

Let Pepsodent thus prove itself by a 
One-Week Test. See its unique results, 
know the reason for them. After that, 
you will not be content to return to old 
methods of teeth-cleaning. 

Cut out the free coupon now. 


WUBUSBaBUeEesseruBuessaseBBeenseesueeunE 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 
Dept. 286, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


s 


Name ~: 


Address 


Se errr. ft 


Geaeue-euseneuueuaneunueeassauuun 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


The N ew-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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corps, it is interesting to add, is required to 
keep a replacement battalion, which pro- 
vides an accessible and immediate source 
of renewal to meet any contingency. This 
battalion is like the reserve supply of food. 
It may never be needed, but if it is needed 
it is wanted in a hurry. 

It is vitally important that a complete 
record be kept of every soldier available. 
This means that at Tours you can see one 
of the most remarkable maps that the war 
has produced. I call it the great human 
map of the A. E. F. It shows every section 
in France occupied by American troops. 
Red tags indicate artillery; white, infan- 
try; gray, mechanical-transport units; and 
so on. In order to distinguish the two 
grand divisions there is a pink mark on the 
tags of S. O. S. troops and a purple square 
on the cards of the combat troops. On 
each tag is typed the brief biography, in 
terms of strength and movement, of the 
unit from the moment it landed in France 
up to the present time. 

Why is this map necessary? I will tell 
you. Whenever G1 at G. H. Q. needs men 
for replacement it simply asks the adjutant 
general of the Services of Supply, Col. L. 
H. Bash, “What have you?” and he can 
immediately supply the need. He does not 
look at the map, however. This map epito- 
mizes a remarkable card index which is 
part of the adjutant general’s office. There 
is a card for every unit, for every replace- 
ment organization, every officer and every 
casual that reaches France. 

The card of the division replacement 
shows its present whereabouts; port of ar- 
rival; its various movements in theS. O.S.; 
its strength in officers and men; and the 
name of the commanding officer. Thesame 
sort of card is kept for a machine-shop 
truck unit or for a sanitary squad. In the 
case of officers there is a pink card for each 
man. It records the complete story of his 
movements from his arrival in France. At 
the top of the card is a scale of numbers 
from one to twelve which indicate branches 
of the service, such as infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, engineers or medical corps. There 
is also aspace to indicate whether the man is 
a regular or reserve officer. A red marker 
is placed over the number indicating the 
officer’s branch of the service. If John 
Jones is a captain in the quartermaster 
corps the red marker will be over number 
eight. If he is a regular officer there will 
also be a green tag. If Gl wants fifty 
quartermaster-corps captains the personnel 
officer at Tours can see from the number of 
red tags over eight exactly how many he 
has on hand. A different colored marker is 
used for each branch. 


The Weekly Returns 


From these cards the weekly strength 
return of replacements, depot divisions and 
organizations in the S. O. S. is made up. 
It is for the week ending Wednesday at 
noon and is available the first thing every 
Thursday morning. It is a marvel of com- 
pact and classified detail. In the case of 
officers it shows the total by ranks from 
second lieutenant up to colonel, and also 
whether they are attached, detached or 
absent for any reason. In the case of en- 
listed men it specifies grades from ordinary. 
private up to regimental sergeant major. 
The medical personnel is by grades and 
ranks, and includes chaplains, nurses and 
civilians. Likewise the return shows all 
serviceable and unserviceable mechanical 
transport, horses, mules and guns. As a 
final human detail it reveals the army 
losses due to all causes during the week 
preceding, and the number of men in train- 
ing and the branches they represent. 

The return that I have just described is 
for the troops in the base, intermediate and 
advancesections. A similar weekly strength 
return is made out for all troops in the zone 
of the advance. The sum of these returns 
made out at G. H. Q. makes the weekly 
strength of the whole American Expe- 
ditionary Force. It is the basis for much 
vital statistical compilation. 

’ The average man who knows nothing’ 
about war usually has an idea that when 
troops go overseas they live in tents or 
barracks when they are not fighting. If 
this were true of the American Expedition- 
ary Force a part of the Army would spend 


\ 
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a large portion of its time building quarters. 
Life is too short and the march of events 
too swift to permit any such luxury. Be- 
sides, labor and material are much too 
valuable. As a result many thousands of 
our troops are billeted during the period of 
their training or rest. The whole process 
of billeting, therefore, is a most important 
and highly necessary detail in the work of 
the 8. O. S. 4 

The mention of billets in connection with 
American troops discloses a picturesque fact. 
In the United States it is forbidden by law 
to billet troops. The reason dates back to 
the American Revolution when British 
troops were quartered on the Colonials and 
when this “hospitality”? roused such re- 
sentment that the performance was never — 
repeated under any circumstances. It is 
an interesting commentary on the whirli- © 
gigs of time to find British homes thrown ~ 
wide open to-day to American troops and 
to see the descendants of those Revolution- 
ary foes fighting side by side for a common 
cause on the battlefields of France. The _ 
whole billeting procedure was a new and 
novel experience for the doughboy. 


Billets in France | 


At Tours as a part of the work of G4 the 
whole billeting scheme for the A. E. F. is in — 
charge of Col. J. W. Wright. Fortunately — 
for us the billeting of troops is almost as . 
old as the French Army. Nearly every 
town or hamlet in France is billet-broke. 
For hundreds of years the cottages have 
housed troops. It has been reduced to | 
such a science that I am not exaggerating s 
when I say that there is a billeting quota- © 
tion on nearly every rural domestic estab- — 
lishment in France. ‘el 

Soldiers billeted in the houses of French — 
citizens are, to use the expression adopted _ 
by the French courts, ‘‘enforced guests” ; 
of the property owner and entitled to share / 
the fire and candle with the family. All 7 
householders, with the exception of legal — 
custodians of public funds, widows and | 
spinsters residing alone, and female religious d 
societies, are liable as part of their duty to | 
the state to receive these guests and to _ 
share their fireside with them. For this the | 
householder is paid one frane per night for _ 
each officer provided with a bed, twenty — 
centimes for each noncommissioned officer, 4 
and five centimes for each soldier, An ad- 
ditional five centimes is paid for each ani- | 
mal supplied with cover. If the animals © 
are picketed there is no charge. : 

For the purpose of billeting we have © 
divided France into areas. At Toursa map _ 
of France subdivided into these areas hangs _ 
before Colonel Wright’s desk. Just as soon — 
as a division is allotted to an area a flag is — 
stuck into that area to show its location. | 
The work of billeting the unit, however, — 
started long before it reached France. As 
soon as the organization sails from the — 
American port, G4, which is advised of thal 
sailing, gets busy. It must determine _ 
whether this unit goes into barracks or 
billets. If billets are decided on the work 
of finding an area begins at once. A board © 
of officers, consisting of a major of the 
medical corps, a captain of engineers anda 
captain of the quartermaster corps, are sent _ 
out to find a suitable area. These three 
officers represent branches of the services _ 
that have the most urgent needs to be met. _ 

This board makes a careful inspection of — 
allsanitary, water and transportation facili- — 
ties. The main idea is to reduce any new _ 
construction to a minimum. Available — 
grounds for maneuvering, drills and target — 
practice are also important considerations. _ 
Thanks to many years of experience the 
mayor of practically every French town 
has a billeting list, which is a list of houses 
and barns available for troop lodging. The 
usual arrangement is to quarter the officers 
in houses and the men in barns. 

When its investigation is complete the 
board makes what is known as a billeting _ 
survey, which is a compact résumé, giving — 
the name of the place; population; lo- 
cation; nature of terrain; roads; railway © 
loading and unloading facilities; billeting | 
capacity for officers and men; warehouses 
available for subsistence and forage; bath- © 
ing, stable, grazing, and garage space; avail: 
able sites for headquarters, hospitalization, 
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Photomicrograph of section of 
under - annealed steel casting. 


‘“¢The metal grew tired 


=> 


* Photofnicrograph of section of 
properly annealed steel casting. 


and broke’ — photography s verdict 


H* A GREAT BRIDGE FALLEN, and 

severed a vital artery of trafic? Has a boiler 
burst, and stopped the How of power? Has a-line- 
shaft failed, and shut down a big workshop? 


Photography enters, and fingerprints the criminal 
metal. Under the microscope a plate from the 
wrecked bridge shows flaws in composition. A 
section of steel in the boiler had been strained by 
“‘cold-working’’ in the erecting shop. The shaft 


> 


interior was coarse and weak, because for economy’s 


‘sake the ingot had been cast too close in size to its 


finished form, and received too little forging. 


‘The microscope detects, the photograph records the 
flaw; and out to a world of drafting rooms go photo- 
eraphic evidence and warning—out to designers in 
the great mills, and to the vast fraternity of engineers 
busy with their building. Another chapter is added 
to our knowledge and another precaution taken, that 
railroads and office-buildings, ships, bridges, and 
machines may safecuard more surely the lives com- 
mitted to their care. 


Thus again photography serves—and through im- 
provements in photography made possible by con- 
stant research and test and invention, the Eastman 
Kodak Company extends its usefulness to all mankind: 


“EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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A0c a Pound 


for Water 


One Reason Why Some Foods Cost 
Ten Times Quaker Oats 


Many common foods cost ten times Quaker Oats for the same energy value. 


These include meats, eggs and fish, and numerous vegetables. : 

A pound of Quaker Oats yields 1,810 calories. A pound of perch, for instance, 
yields 275. 

The difference lies partly in water, for which you often pay 30c and 40c per 
pound. Note the table below: 


ee 


Water Content 


Quaker Oats ? 
Round Steak 5 
Veal Cutlets 

Canned Salmon 

Hens’ Eggs 

White Bread 

Potatoes 

Canned Peas 


As a result, here is what you get in calories 
per pound. And the calory is the energy meas- 
ure of food value: 


Costs 5c 


Per 1000 Calories 


Calories Per Pound 


Quaker Oats 
Round Steak 
Dried Beef 
Mackerel 
Codfish 
Potatoes 


Coste 57c 


Per 1000 Calories Milk 


Consider these facts in your breakfasts. You 
can feed ten people on Quaker Oats for the 
cost of feeding one on meats. 

You can feed them vastly better. For the 
oat is almost the perfect food. It is considered 
the greatest food that grows. 


Quaker 
Oats 


Quaker Oats dominate because of their flavor. They 
are flaked from queen grains only—just the big, rich, 
flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

You get this extra grade when you ask, without any 
extra price. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 
i Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


Costs 54c 


Per 1000 Calories 


Costs 78c 


Per 1000 Calories 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
aviation, artillery parks, repair shops, drill 
grounds, rifle ranges, guardhouse, and for 
any possible barracks to be built. 

If this town or group of towns—which is 
often the case in an area—meets require- 
ments it is officially leased through the 
agency known as Rents, Requisitions and 
Claims—of which you will hear more later 
on—and is assigned to a division. Just as 
soon as that unit arrives in France a G4 
officer meets it at the port of arrival and 
escorts it to its temporary home, where the 
American soldier gets his first real taste of 
French life and likewise his initial encounter 
with French language and customs. 

Though the commanding general of the 
division is the supreme authority in the 
billeting area, sofar as the American troops 
are concerned the formal stewardship is 
vested with what is known as a zone major, 
who corresponds to the British area com- 
mandant. If there is more than one town 
in the area each one has a town major. If 
you have spent any time in French towns 
occupied by Allied troops, especially Brit- 
ish, you know that the phrase town major 
covers a multitude of jobs and trials. He is 
supposed to be a combination of a chief of 
police, truant officer, board of health and 
inquiry and general repository of troubles. 
At Ypres, for example, I have known three 
different town majors. Each time the post 
was vacated by death, because the town 
major’s office or rather cellar was below 
the only building left with standing walls 
and under almost incessant shellfire. 

The best-laid billeting plans, like those 
well-laid plans of mice and men, gang aft 
agley. If an area is selected before the 
crops are harvested, for example, we some- 
times lose as high es forty per cent of space 
because the French must use the barns for 
the products of their fields. In such a case 
we are compelled to build quarters. Again, 
when the avalanche of refugees came pour- 
ing down from the north after the great 
German offensive of last spring our soldiers 
voluntarily surrendered whole sections of 
shelter in areas to these unhappy human 
straws caught up in the whirlwind of war. 


The R. R. & C. Service 


When you touch the billeting of troops 
you reach the authority of one of the most 
interesting business institutions in the whole 
A. E. F. Technically known as the Rent- 
ing, Requisition and Claims Service—or, 
as it is called for short, ‘““R. R. & C.”—it is 
charged with a combination of routine and 
responsibility that makes it distinct among 
army organizations. Through its many- 
sided operations you discover that the 
American Army abroad is probably the 
largest real-estate operator in the world and 
conducts one of the largest known claims 
agencies. It is a unique development of 
the war and of the enormous task of pro- 
viding all the land and buildings of every 
kind and description needed by our forces 
in France. Yet this immense task, involvy- 
ing incessant negotiations with a govern- 
ment and a people who are sticklers for 
minute details and where the humblest cot- 
tage is the proverbial ‘‘every man’s castle,”’ 
has been accomplished with the minimum 
of friction. 

In order to appreciate the delicacy of 
the work of this service you must keep in 
mind the fact that our Army is operating 
in one of the most densely populated and 
highly cultivated countries in the world, 
where every foot of land is utilized and 
nothing is wasted. No one realized this 
sooner or better than General Pershing 
himself, who, as early as August, 1917, 
issued a general order which contained the 
following injunction: 


“The intense cultivation of the soil in 
France and the conditions caused by the 
war make it necessary that extreme care 
be taken to do no damage to private 
property. The entire French manhood 
capable of bearing arms is in the field 
fighting the enemy. Only old men, women 
and children remain to cultivate the soil. 
It should therefore be a point of honor with 
each member of the American Army to 
avoid doing the least damage to any prop- 
erty in France. Such damage is much 
more reprehensible here than in our own 
country. Those who may offend in this 
respect will be brought to trial under the, 
89th Article of War, and commanding offit | 
cers will see that prompt reparation i 
made under the provisions of Article 105,\ 
even though the damage does not exceed a 


single france.” 


January 4, 1919 


The service is in charge of a general di- 
rector, Col. John A. Hull, the judge advo- 
cate; a chief requisition officer, Lieut. C 
H. T. Klein; and also a chief claim 
officer, Lieut. Col. Robert Burkham; who 
are all located at Tours—the headquarters 
of the Services of Supply. The work*in the 
field is divided into various sections, eac 
one with a section officer. Our friend the 
zone major operates in connection wit 
these officials. With each division of the 
American Army there is also a represents 
tive of the service known as the R. R. & | 
officer. ‘s 

The renting is of course a very simple 
matter of temporarily acquiring propert 
by lease and involves a bargain mutual 
satisfactory to lessor and lessee. It is whe 
you get into the complicated matter of 
requisitions that you strike the first snag, 
The American Army requires thousands of 
buildings of all kinds, from barns to im- 
mense docks and warehouses. The French 
property owner is no more anxious to have 
his property taken for public use than an 
American citizen would be. If the Americ 
has any political pull he will use it to the 
utmost to avoid having his establishment 
commandeered. So too with the French, © 


Adjusting Damages 


In order to facilitate this work the French 
Government has granted to the American 
Government the right to requisition French 
property in the event that a satisfac- 
tory lease cannot be obtained. It is an ex- 
traordinary instance of the confidence that 
one national administration reposes in an- 
other, and the very consciousness of this 
power has been a tower of virtue for 
American officers. It means that they will 
go to the very last limit of patience and for- 
bearance to avoid employing this weapon. 
The codperation between the French Goy- 
ernment and its citizens is such that the 
voluntary lease is the rule and the requi- 


‘sition is the exception. 


The infinite detail attached to voluntary 
leasing can be understood when I tell you 
that the enlargement of one training area 
alone involved the acquisition of fifteen 
hundred separate pieces of property. But 
this was an infant performance compared 
with the proposition that faced us in seeur- 
ing the land for the largest base supply 
depot. It is eight square miles in area, an 
eighteen thousand parcels were involved. 
This could only happen in a country like 
France, where the farmer is able to work 
a miracle with a:square yard of earth. 

Wherever property is acquired by lease 
or otherwise the value of the crops and the 
damage to the land must be estimated, 
together with the determination of a 
proper compensation for occupancy. The 
method of procedure in the more impor- 
tant cases is to ask the French mayor to call 
the various property owners together. The 
matter is explained by the American offi- 
cer in charge of the negotiations, who ex- 
presses the desire of the United States 
Government to deal fairly with the land- 
owners. It not infrequently happens that 
after amicable adjustment has been reached 
a farmer will say as the matter is con 
cluded: ‘If my country can trust our 
Allies so can I.” - % 

With the department of claims you in- 
vade the purlieus of the pocketbook. The 
A. E. F., like the B. E. F., has discovered 
that a damage claim is a Frenchman’s 
middle name. Since this section investi- 
gates and settles all claims for injury t 
persons and property caused by actions an¢ 
omissions of American soldiers its docket 
is pretty full. They include claims for dam- 
ages to billets, land, persons, and claims 
rising out of theft, depredations, fires, 
acts of war or by A. E. F. vehicles. Con- 
gress wisely decided that they should be 
paid in accordance with the French mili- 
tary law and practice. , 3 

The chief claims officer has authority to 
settle claims amounting to not more than 
ten thousand francs, while the section offi- 
cer’s authority extends over claims that do 
not exceed five hundred franes in amount. 
The zone major’s authority is limited 
claims of two hundred and fifty franes or 
less. Claims involving not more than o 
hundred thousand francs must have the 
approval of the commanding general of the 
Services of Supply, while claims amoun' 
ing to more than one hundred thousa 


chief of the A. E. F. 4 
The great majority of claims are for 
comparatively small items and never fail 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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EBE is one of the wholesome alternative 

food products which are helping America 
to meet the unprecedented demand for food— 
and which enable the housewife to supply 
the lack in staples which are curtailed or 
restricted. . 


HEBE is a compound of evaporated sep- 
arated milk and refined cocoanut fat. Sepa- 
rated milk is a dairy product of high food 
value. Refined cocoanut fat is endorsed by 
food authorities for its wholesomeness. HEBE 
scientifically combines the two into a nutri- 
tious alternative food product. 


HEBE is especially recommended for use in 
cooking, baking and with coffee, cocoa and 
chocolate. It assists the housewife in preparing 
wholesome foods for the household, econom- 
ically, while maintaining the quality of her 
cooking. 


HEBE (pronounced He-be ) takes its name from the character in Greek my- 
thology who was cup bearer to the gods on Mt. Olympus. Buoyant, beautiful, 
appealing, she served the nectar to them and typified youth, health and happiness. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


a 


XPERT chefs, domestic science teachers 

and others who have tried HEBE find 

that it improves the flavor and consistency of 
all foods prepared with it. 


HEBE is produced in modern condenseries. 
It is sealed air-tight and sterilized, so you buy 
it from your grocer in the same pure condition 
in which it left the condensery. It is econom- 
ical, and because of its keeping qualities is non- 
wasteful. 


Let us tell you more 
about HEBE or an- 
swer your questions. 
Send for our booklet, 
containing the story of 
HEBE, and recipes. 
Address The Hebe 
Company, 2101 Con- 
sumers Bldg., Chicago. 


———————————_.—____________________________, 
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* your safety 
razor blades! 


—enjoy a barber shave at home 


A skilled barber’s shave is smooth as velvet. 
Why? Because he strops his blade just 
before he shaves you. 


Ifyou want to enjoy Juxury shaving at home with a safety 
razor, you must strop your blade just before shaving. 


The edge of any blade is composed of tiny teeth 
(clearly seen when greatly magnified). One shave 
gets them out of line like this /*=77*]. Stropping 
smooths them back into line like this /77 7777]. Then 
you get a real shave. New blades as well as old 
should be stropped. 


gives 100 velvet shaves from 1 blade 


The saving is something—but the shaving is everything. 
It makes the blade glide over your face like a caress. 


Twinplex strops both edges at once, reverses the blade 
automatically and strops the other side—just as the 
barber does. The blade is held at exactly the right 
angle to produce a perfect edge. No skill required. 
All you do is turn the crank—Twinplex can’t fail. 


Try a new blade stropped 


If you want to realize what a difference stropping makes, even 
with a new blade, ask any Twinplex dealer to strop a new blade 
for you. The result will be a shaving treat. You wouldn’t part 
with Twinplex for ten times its price, after you shaved with a 
Twinplex stropped blade. Over half a million Twinplex owners 
will verify this. In use over 8 years, 
Twinplex is compact, handy, beautiful. Its blade 
holder and handle are disappearing. Its case is 
handsome nickel, lined with satin. Also Khaki 
Cases and Kombination Outfits. 
Twinplex is sold at drug, hardware, cutlery 
and department stores every- 
where. 30 days’ trial, with 
privilege of return, and 10 
year free service guarantee. 

Send for interesting booklet. 


Twinplex Sales Co. 
1633 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Twinplex Sales Co. 

218 Fulton St., New York 


Twinplex Sales Co. of Canada, 
591 St. Catherine St., Montreal 
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to amaze the American soldier. What 
seems to be a trifling injury, such as tearing 
out of a manger in a ‘stable, is a real and 
vital loss to the frugal French peasant 
whose lot this last four years has not been 
an easy one. Besides, lumber is extremely 
scarce in France and very difficult for the 
farmer to obtain. Furthermore, the French 
peasant does business on a very small scale 
and since the beginning of -the war most 
of the land cultivation has been done by 
women, old men and young boys. 

Hence the flood of small claims that al- 
most inundates the R. R. & C. involves 
items that would almost be regarded as a 
joke by the American farmer. Among the 
claims for small injuries are thosefor broken 
windowpanes, injury to paint, broken plas- 
ter and doorknobs. Not an infrequent 
cause of complaint is the loss of a key. The 
removal of this highly useful but not en- 
tirely indispensable article is never over- 
Yooked. The French peasant, however, 
regards a key as important and valuable as 
a title deed to his property; a state of 
mind, I might add, that is entirely shared 
by the owners of French hotels. I have 
known of a hotter row being kicked up over 
the loss of a key in a French hotel than over 
the theft of a thousand dollars in America. 


Innocent Bystanders 


Injury to French land involves two sepa- 
rate and distinct causes: One is damage 
resulting from the immediate necessities of 
war—the “‘faits de guerre,” for which no 
compensation is paid; and injury which 
comes about in the natural course of care- 
lessevents. Of course human nature, no less 
active with the French than any other na- 
tionality similarly placed, is apt to ascribe 
all losses to the second cause, and therein lies 
the most frequent subject of controversy. 

Indeed, it isextremely difficult sometimes 
to convince the Frenchman that whatever 
has happened to his goods or his chattels 
was the fault of the god of war. 

A unit was once encamped on a farm near 
the Front. Its mules were picketed near 
by. Suddenly and without warning a num- 
ber of German shells dropped on the camp. 
The animals were turned loose and they 
beat a retreat that was more strategic than 
orderly. Being by nature destructive beasts 
they took the shortest cut to the rear, which 
happened to be through highly cultivated 
gardens and orchards, where they played 
havoc. With great difficulty the farmer was 
convinced that the unfortunate action was 


an act of war and therefore he could receive - 


no compensation. 

The real humors of war are found in these 
French claims for comparatively small dam- 
ages. A well-meaning cow died from eating 
camouflaged grass meant to deceive the 
Hun, but not the unsuspecting herds of 
Franee. Her owner filed a claim which 
proved that the beast was an innocent by- 
stander of war, and it was paid. Another 
cow attracted by the remnants of grass on 
a bombing range allowed either her curios- 
ity or her hunger to get the better of her 
animal discretion, and died as a result of 
eating the grass, which had been poisoned 
by the contents of the grenades used on the 
range. She was also put into the innocent- 
bystander class. 

Alldamagesby American student aviators 
who are now flying all over France, and who 
have sometimes to descend unceremoni- 
ously in a field under cultivation, are paid 
by the A. E. F., as are claims for the con- 
siderable injuries resulting in the training 
areas from trench digging, bomb throwing, 
rifle practice and also practice with machine 
guns and heavy artillery. The French have 
come to the conclusion that our horses and 
mules are highly discriminating when they 
go out to pasture, because they always select 
the best gardens and orchards. This stray- 
ing into fertile fields proves to be rather an 
expensive item for Uncle Sam. 

Fires constitute a large and important 
part of the work of the army claims agency. 
The reason is interesting, especially when 
these fires happen, as they often do, in bil- 
lets. The French fireplaces have been suc- 
cessfully used for hundreds of years, but the 
Frenchman’s fire is a very different thing 
fromthe American’s fire. These tiny French 
hearths were never constructed for the fires 
which the average American likes and 
builds. The result is that they start such a 


roaring conflagration that the whole house| 


is involved. The investigation of a French 
fire is a most elaborate ceremony. Among 


are the title papers to the property, the 
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insurance policy, the birth certificate of the 
property owner and the contract of mar- 
riage upon which the property rights of the 
wife may depend. : 

No branch of the R. R. & C. service, how- 
ever, is confronted with more complications 
than that which deals with the investiga- 
tion and settlement of claims for damages 
done by American vehicles'to citizens and 
property on the streets and roads of France, 
Compared with our highways the average 
French street in the smiall towns where 
many:of our troops are quartered is an al- 
ley. The French citizens regard it as an 
inalienable right to walk in the street rather 
than on the sidewalk. Quite naturally they 
come into more or less frequent painful con- 
tact with the Heavy American trucks that 
are constantly on'the move. The doctrine 
of contributory négligence, which frequently 
is a complete defense in America, does not 
obtain in France. Hence we have many 
street-accident claims to pay. 

The French have a high sense of apprecia- 
tion of our justice and generosity in this 
matter of damage claims. Let it be said to 
their credit that they sometimes do not 
present a bill of injury. Not long ago the 
following letter was received by the com- 
manding general of the Services of Supply 
from a father whose daughter had been in- 
jured by one of our big motor trucks: 


“In the name of my daughter, victim of 
an accident caused by an auto truck in the 
service of your army; in the name of her 
late husband who died for France with dec- 
orations by order of the army; of his — 
daughter and my whole family; consider-— 
ing the correct attitude and considering the 
painful position of the military auto-driver, 
under the strict lash of military discipline, ij 
have the honor to plead in his favor for 
your kind indulgence. nT ae b 

“After the pain and suffering resulting 
from the accident which I hopé is only tem- — 
porary, it will be profoundly painful to us 
to think that a brave soldier who came to 
defend us may be punished severely for an 
act for which he is not to blame. ; 

“Trusting in your kindness, Commander, ~ 
will you receive kindly the assurance of our © 
high regard.” ' 


The Great Master Builder Ba 


All this difficult work requires a nighlyfl 
specialized training, partly legal but mostly 
human. In order to secure the necessary © 
personnel a school has been established at © 
Tours to equip men for the R. R. & C. | 
service. It is held in a whitewashed room 
in the old French barracks. More than one | 
student bears on his right sleeve the chev- | 
ron that proclaims “‘Wounded in action.” © 
Typical of the contrasts that war creates, _ 
this institution is in charge of a former lec- 
turer at the Harvard Law School. Stranger 
still is the situation which daily finds Amer- © 
ican officers, lawyers by profession, sitting © 
as quasi courts in equity throughout France | 
and administering French laws to French © 
people so that justice shall prevail. In this © 
war as in no other everything is possible — 
and nothing is surprising. be 

When posterity makes its appraisal of © 
the American effort in France no detail will — 
probably come in for a larger degree of won- © 
der and admiration than the immense — 
amount of construction reared by these 
alien hands in a foreign land. The A. E. F. — 
has been a master builder. The whole task © 
of army construction comprises a branch of © 
the American business of war that expresses 
American energy and enterprise to a degree — 
not surpassed in any other Service of Supply. - 
Uncle Sam is a boss contractor on a stupen- 
dous scale. 

He runs a building business precisely 
like any of the great construction corpora- 
tions in New York or Chicago. The only | 
difference is that while a private concern © 
must solicit trade the A. E. F. gets all it | 
wants without the asking. a 

At the head of this work is Brig. Gen. 
Edgar Jadwin, director of construction and 
forestry, whose office in that now famous | 
quadrangle at Tours is the nerve center of _ 
the army building that ranges from the con- 
struction of an immense dock at a base port 
up to the erection of a temporary storage © 
shed in the zone of the Armies. Under him | 
isan army of more thana hundred thousand © 
men, including thousands of foresters. He 
could build a fair-size city almost overnight; _ 
no specialized task from a bakery to a cold- 
storage plant is outside the capabilities of | 


r \ this host which toils with hammer and saw 
the documents which must be produced | 


with the same fidelity as the men who fight © 
(Continued on Page 41) | 
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Those Long-Sought F eatures 
of Tube Economy 


—sreater elasticity, strength, durability, 
and definite freedom from general 


tube troubles—you will 
find in the 


NUARANTEED tensile strength, 1% tons per 
square inch. 


Ne o tearing beyond the ‘uiniediale location of a cut. 


Unharmed by wear, tear and long-service friction : 
in the casing. : 


Unaffected by extreme and praicnged heating ape : 
and cooling down. 


_ Nochecking, cracking or ean at the corners, é 
though carried indefinitely as a “spare,” : 


_ A Tube whose quality is on a par with the highest 
quality casing. ae 
A Tube that costs no ‘more than ordinary tubes. oN 
A Tube bearing the name of and IN ees 2 ne a 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company. ae 


‘Makers of Vacuum Cup Tires 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY - 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
PAE Abaike the United States Cele Canada 


e e e 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


ISSUED BY THE 


TTED STATES GOVERNMENT fig 


See LT 


2 01d Mar 


“‘Home Coming Week 
in France’ 
The Jubilee War Song Hit 


Published by 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO. 
New York and Detroit 


Try the chorus, and you will understand why 
the publishers expect this tingling, tuneful and 


prophetic song to duplicate their great success, - 


‘‘Smiles.’” 


The author, following the plan detailed in the 
above affidavit, has unconditionally assigned all 


royalties and profits to the purchase of ‘‘smokes’’ 
- for our boys in France. 


Since this affidavit was filed, Mr. Lewis has 
forwarded to the New York Sun Smoke Fund 
$5,510, representing the magnificent amount 
subscribed by the ‘‘P. G.’’ Golfers of Detroit at 
their Annual Fall Tournament, Bloomfield Hills 
Country Club, October 22, 1918, bringing the 
total contributions to date up to approximately 
$9,600. 

‘‘Home Coming Week in France”’ is obtain- 
able through music dealers generally. 


. This space contributed to Soldiers’ Smoke 
Fund by the Pennsylvania Rubber Company 


. 
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HE advantages of the Bossert method of build- 
ing are most definite from the standpoint of 
economy in time, labor and cost. 


Better types of buildings—more sturdy and en- 
during —are also an inevitable result. 


The Bossert method does not consist merely of selling 
cut-lumber which necessitates entire building operations on 
your Own property. 


The Bossert method sends to you a building so completely 
constructed that all it is necessary to do is assemble the 
parts over the foundations—work of days instead of weeks 
or months. 


are fabricated at the Bossert plant by workmen who specialize 
in individual phases of construction work—a method which in- 
sures perfect workmanship and lowers construction costs. Bossert 
Houses should not be confused with so-called portable houses 
of temporary character. Bossert Houses are built to endure, and 
are fully covered by U. S. patents. Many of the fine homes of 
. the country—some costing $20,000—are of Bossert con- 
struction. 


Bossert Houses are quick- 
ly and easily assembled 
because the parts are fur- 
nished in most convenient 
sizes for handling. All 
Bossert Houses are painted 
inside and out before being 
shipped, have shingles ap- 
plied to walls and roofs, 
hardware attached, and 
even the doors and win- 
dows hung. 

The Bossert plant covers 


more than one-half a mile 
of waterfront along the At- 
lantic Coast. Our large 
facilities enable us to under- 
take contracts of any size 
—even those involving 
buildings for entire com- 
munities. The thoroughly 
organized Bossert export 
department has shipped 
Bossert Houses as far North 
as the Arctic Circle and as 
far South as the Equator. 


Send 18c today for catalog containing detailed infor- 
mation about the Bossert method, and showing the com- 
plete line of architecturally beautiful Bossert Houses, 
including bungalow types, at a wide range in prices. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


1301 Grand Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Continued from Page 38) 


' with guns. In a previous article I told the 
story of some of the achievements regis- 


tered by the army engineers. It remains to 


_ show the business side of the organization, 
_ which is a striking lesson in centralization. 


Despite the myriad construction enter- 
prises constantly under way throughout 


' France there is a follow-up system that 
_ keeps track of every undertaking. In what 


is known as a file of projects General Jad- 
win maintains an up-to-date record of all 
work under way. Each piece of work is on 
a separate sheet, and whether it is a dock, 


_ warehouse or hospital he can tell at once 
how far it has advanced and what re- 


‘mains to be done. This results from the 
fact that his service is charted, from direc- 


_ tor down to a gang cutting timber in a far- 


- away forest. 


He has a chief engineer in 
every one of the sections in France. Each 
chief has his own organization, which is a 
link in the army construction chain. If a 
dock is to be built in Base Section Number 
One the plans and specifications are sent to 
the chief engineer of that section, who is 
charged with execution. It is up to him to 
see it through. He makes daily and weekly 
reports of progress which enable the direc- 
tor to keep his file of projects live. When I 
was in Base Section Number Two exactly 
one thousand projects of one kind or an- 
other were under way. 

This project file, however, is only one de- 
tail in the plan of organization. The whole 
scheme of army construction is visualized 
on the huge map of construction which 
hangs in General Jadwin’s office and which 
shows every piece of work under way. Each 
kind of job is indicated by a color. A hos- 
pital is indicated by a tan square; a rail- 
way yard by a white one; a supply depot 
by straw; a camp site by blue; an aviation 
camp by red; and so on. 

In the same way each type of work has 
its own chart. What is known as the hos- 
pitalization chart is one of the marvels of 
system. It shows in waves and in thou- 
sands of beds—all hospitals are built in 
terms of bed capacity—how the enormous 
system of American hospitalization in 
Frante is expanding by leaps and bounds. 
A line in blue, for example, shows the bed 
space available in base hospitals and hotels; 
green indicates the bed space in camp hos- 
pitals; mauve locates hospital buildings 
under way. The A. E. F. follows the rule of 
having ten hospital beds for every hundred 
men overseas. Our hospital construction, 
or hospitalization, as it is known, is so 
standardized that we build in regular units 
of a thousand beds, and have been known 
to erect three or four of these in a single day. 

All construction plans and specifications 
with the exception of those for railway trans- 
portation are prepared by a large force of 
draftsmen which is part of the staff of the 
director of construction and forestry. The 
plans for railway projects are drawn under 
the direction of the director general of 
transportation, for whom General Jadwin 
acts as consulting engineer. 


Scientific Forestry 


This mighty construction not only re- 
quires an army of toilers but an immense 


- amount of lumber. This brings us to the 


second phase of General Jadwin’s work. 
Obviously it is impossible to transport the 
millions and millions of feet of timber from 
the United States. Tonnage, as you have 
learned, is the supreme problem of the 
A.E.F.and must be utilized for material 
that cannot be obtained abroad. The Army 
therefore decided to produce its own timber 
by cutting it in France. This has led to the 
organization and development of a com- 
plete forestry service which is mobilized 
with the same scientific care as any other 
branch of the Army. 

In the forestry regiments you can find 
lumberjacks who have made the chips fly in 
the forests of Wisconsin, Maine, Washing- 


‘ton, Michigan, Oregon, Louisiana and Ala- 


bama. They areahardy, seasoned, weather- 
beaten, competent lot and have rendered a 
service comparable to that of the locomotive 
engineers and firemen who left cabs and 
tenders on the American systems to drive 
the army iron horses in France. 

By arrangement with the French Goy- 
ernment we have acquired nearly two hun- 
dred French forests,where you can hear the 
zip of the American saws and the rattle of 
the machinery of portable American saw- 
mills that have been brought to France 
knocked down, and set up wherever they 
are needed. One of these sawmills cut 20,- 
000 feet of lumber in ten hours. A battery 
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of five of them cut 120,000 feet in two ten- 
hour shifts. 

All these forests are obtained by what is 
known as the acquisition section of the for- 
estry service. The French have a peculiar 
affection for their trees and they are the 
best foresters in the world. It makes them 
weep to see the magnificent stretches of 
woodland sacrificed for army use. Butasa 
Frenchman said to me in discussing this 
matter: “‘We would rather have our forests 
cut down scientifically by the Americans in 
the cause of freedom than to have them 
permanently blackened and destroyed by 
German shells.” 

So great is the French regard for their 
forests that a group of French foresters ac- 
companies each American forestry gang and 
marks the trees to be cut. These groups of 
trees are known as cowpés, which is the 
French for trees to be cut. Every Amer- 
ican who works in a French forest in con- 
junction with the French experts will go 
back home better equipped for his job if he 
expects to be a woodman. No better propa- 
ganda for the conservation of our natural 
resources, and more especially our forests, 
can be imagined. Just before the armistice 
was signed it was estimated that we needed 
or should need for twelve months more than 
one billion feet of boards. Already we are 
cutting 30,000,000 feet a month, and the 
number of our sawmills is rapidly nearing 
the one hundred mark. 


The Army Pay Book 


Construction is only one consumer of 
army wood in France. The Army must be 
kept warm, which means that for the twelve 
months between July 1, 1918, and June 30, 
1919, the quartermaster corps—which pro- 
vides fuel for the A. E. F.—expected to re- 
quire 1,250,000 tons of cordwood. One cord 
equals two tons. The wood for fuel is cut 
under the direction of the chief quarter- 
master, and at the time. I write is being 
cut in the advance section by more than 
ten thousand men, who include nearly two 
thousand civilian laborers; the others are 
American soldiers. 

A study of the American business of war 
would be incomplete without a look at that 
highly necessary detail in the conduct of a 
corporation, the pay roll. In addition to 
many war-born distinctions Uncle Sam has 
become one of the largest employers in the 
world, with a box office second to none. 
Though the doughboy has no worries about 
the high cost of living so far as France is 
concerned—he is fed like a fighting cock— 
he likes to have money in his pocket, and 
his grateful Government tries to see that 
he gets it promptly, no matter whether he 
is fighting at the Front or serving in the rear. 

The principal army disbursing in France 
is done under the auspices of the chief 
quartermaster, who pays all troops except 
those in the engineer, signal, medical, ord- 
nance and air services. He also provides 
the money for billets, for subsistence, cloth- 
ing and gasoline bought in Europe and for 
the rental of the French telegraph wires 
that we lease. The chief disbursing officer, 
Lieut. Col. C. B. Eckels, handles more 
money than most big banks. Though he 
deals in millions he never sees any of the 
actualcash. In September alone the amount 
of money that passed through his office rep- 
resented more than $75,000,000. Of course 
this money is not sent from the United 
States. A very simple system of exchange 
of national credits makes it possible for us 
always to have available funds. P 

Every American soldier is paid in the 
money of the country in which he is serv- 
ing, and in cash. If a doughboy in France 
is unmarried, carries no war-risk insurance 
and has not subscribed on the installment 
plan for a Liberty Bond he gets $33 a 
month; or, based on the rate of exchange 
at the time I write, 188 francs and 10 cen- 
times. Wherever a soldier has allotments, 
whether for family, Liberty Loan or insur- 
ance, this amount is first deducted from his 
pay, and he gets the balance. The men are 
paid once a month by disbursing quarter- 
masters. If a man is ill or wounded in a 
hospital the money is brought to him. 

With pay, as with everything else, the 
American soldier gets the benefit of the last 
word in army convenience. This means 
that recently we have introduced a new and 
compact individual pay record book, which 
is a substitute for the old-time and cumber- 
some army pay roll which the men had to 
sign. Under the old system if a man was 
wounded or lost he frequently missed his 
pay for several months, because there was 
no accessible record of what he had hitherto 
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received. The new pay book, which must 
be carried by the soldier on his person all 
the time, eliminates this hardship. In it is 
recorded every payment made to him, and 
it is likewise a complete history of the 
owner, together with his family financial 
obligations if he has any. 

This book is patterned after a similar one 
carried by the British Tommy. It lacks one 
detail of the model, however, in that it has 
no blank space on which the soldier may 
make his will. Thousands of British troops 
have written their last testament within 
sound of the guns and just before going 
over the top in that little blank space, 
which is so often their farewell indited mes- 
sage on earth. 

The American Army pay book is a great 
deal more than an up-to-date ledger of the 
soldier’s incéme. The record of the auto- 
matic withdrawal of the allotments for wife 
or mother is a constant reminder of obliga- 
tion to family, while the equally systematic 
payment of his installment on the Liberty 
Loan is a kindred stimulus to financial re- 
sponsibility to his country and his flag. It 
begets a sense of thrift and saving that, like 
so many other war experiences, becomes a 
constructive precedent for peace. 

The army pay book is just one of many 
first aids to the soldier’s physical and eco- 
nomic convenience. Just as a store on 
wheels goes to the man in the trenches, so 
does a traveling adjuster visit units in the 
field in the interests of war-risk insurance. 
The psychology of this is interesting. The 
nearer a man gets to the zone of death the 
more apt he is to want to protect his family 
in case he is killed. A bursting German 
shell therefore is the best possible selling 
talk for a war-risk insurance policy. 

If a soldier wants to continue his studies 
in France he has an opportunity to enroll in 
a field university, which is being equipped 
with $5,000,000 worth of textbooks and 
which will havea thousand instructors from 
American schools and colleges. If he is un- 
naturalized he does not have to wait until a 
bullet makes him an American by adoption. 
By signing a paper he can become a full- 
fledged citizen of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Nomatter what branch he isin, he can 
get the special news of it served up in the 
official organ of that service. The engineers 
have a monthly magazine called The Spike; 
the motor transport corps publishes a peri- 
odical named The Steering Wheel; while 
the transportation department has unfurled 
Rails and Sails to the breeze. To complete 
this array of army publicity is The Stars and 
Stripes—the official newspaper of theA.H.F. 


Grave Registration 


For the last chapter in this article I have 
saved the phase of army organization that 
likewise deals with the final chapter in the 
story of the overseas soldier, which is the 
registration of his grave. Since no soldier’s 
body can be transported to the United 
States during the war the care of the over- 
seas graves becomes a matter of supreme 
responsibility. Through a supervision that 
combines tender solicitude with minute de- 
tail nearly every square yard of French 
earth ‘‘with a richer earth concealed”’ is 
marked and can be identified when the pil- 
grimage of remembrance begins. 

Our grave registration is perhaps the most 
difficult in the war, for the reason that while 
the British, for example, operate in a com- 
pact area in France our men have been in the 
line from the English Channel to the Vosges. 
They have been thrown into the battlefront 
at unexpected times and places. The com- 
plicated and sometimes hazardous labor of 
finding and marking these graves is in- 
trusted to what is known as the Graves 
Registration Service, which has fulfilled a 
sacred obligation with fidelity. 

The direction of such a task demands not 
only real organizing genius but sympathy 
and understanding as well. All these qual- 
ities are happily embodied in Lieut. Col. 
Charles C. Pierce, who is the chief of the 
service. This big-souled, kindly man has 
cheered the aching hearts of bereaved Amer- 
ican wives, mothers and sweethearts ever 
since the first Philippines campaign took 
toll of our troops. He went to Manila as an 
army chaplain. He soon found out that 
saving families from the agony of suspense 
about the location of the graves of the loved 
ones was of the first importance, so he de- 
vised a scientific system of accurate regis- 
tration. When we were ready to establish a 
similar service in France he was the logical 
choice to organize it. 

The Graves Registration Service is organ- 
ized precisely like any other branch of the 
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feet won't hurt” 


If your feet ache, or if you have a definite 
foot trouble, wear Wizard devices in your 
shoes and get immediate relief. This is 


more than an assurance, it is a practical cer- 
tainty, as thousands have proved. 


The Wizard system is not a new method but a 
new means of correcting foot troubles. The cause 
of most foot troubles is well known—callouses, 
bunions, fallen arches, run-over heel, etc., are 
nearly always due to unnaturally strained posi- 


tions of certain bones of the foot. 
supporting the bones in natural place. 


Relief lies in 
This is the purpose 


of all foot devices—but the Wizard way of accomplishing this 
will be a revelation to you. 


g 


Adjustable Foot Appliances 


are soft, featherlight leather. 
The support is formed by soft inserts in over- 
lapping pockets, which permit immediate, un- 
limited and accurate adjustment for the exact 
shape of your foot, and the exact condition of 


A—Wizard Arch Builder. 


B—Showing location of 
Arch Builder in shoe, 


emover 
A—Rubber inserts in 
pockets. 
B—Arch Builder, usually 
necessary in connection 
with Callous Remover. 


A—Wizard Heel Lev- 
eler. 


B—Showing location 
of Heel Leveler in 
shoe, 


Note pockets on one 
side only, 


No metal is used. 


your foot troubles. This is a patented Wizard 
principle. The immediate relief and perfect com- 
fort that Wizards give from the first, are entirely 
due to this principle. That’s why you cannot 
obtain Wizard results from anything but Wizards. 


If you have callouses 

have Wizard Callous Remover fitted to your foot—and walk 
out of the store completely relieved. The soft inserts sup- 
port the bones just back of the callous. This gives immedi- 
ate relief and causes the callous to disappear. 


If your feet ache 
weak arch is probably the trouble. Wizard Arch Builder 


will give gentle support that brings immediate relief—then 
the arch can gradually be built up to normal. The over- 
lapping pockets and inserts permit perfect adjustment for 
comfort; changing as the condition of the arch improves. 


If your heels “run-over” 


the trouble is probably due to a misalignment of the heel 
and ankle bones. Wizard Heel Leveler corrects the trouble, 
stops any pain, and prevents shoe heels from running over. 


At shoe stores everywhere 


there are experts trained in the Wizard system, who can fit 
you with the proper Wizard device to give you relief, and 
can also give you expert service in fitting shoes. If you 
can’t locate the Wizard dealer near you, wire us. 


Send for free booklet 


Physicians—surgical supply houses stock Wizards 


WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
1659 Locust St, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Army. Colonel Pierce, who is 
part of the quartermaster corps, is at the 
apex of the pyramid which outlines every 
detail of its work from the acquisition of 
cemeteries to the photographic record of a 
lonely grave somewhere on the fringe of 
battle. The G. R.S., as the Graves Regis- 
tration Service is called for short, has 
nothing to do with the burial of the dead— 
this is done by burial squads with the 
Army—but it takes up the work the mo- 
ment that the grave is filled. It registers 
and inspects graves; corresponds with rela- 
tives and friends of deceased soldiers, con- 
ducts a liaison with our Allies in all matters 
of mortuary interest, and, what is most im- 
portant of all, maintains such a complete 
and accurate record of every soldier’s grave 
in France that when the war is over it can 
be easily located. 

To do this, Graves Registration must 
have the codperation of the Armies in the 
field. It begins with the individual soldier. 
Every officer, private and civilian attached 
to the A. E. F. must wear two aluminum 
identity tags. They are about the size of a 
silver half dollar and of a suitable thickness, 
and must be worn suspended from the neck 
underneath the clothing by a cord or thong 
passed through a hole in the tag. The sec- 
ond tag is suspended from the first one by a 
short piece of string or tape. In the case of 
officers these disks are stamped with the 
name, rank, regiment, corps or department 
of the wearer and the letters U. S. If a 
man is an aviator his tag would bear the 
words U. S. Air Service. Many officers 
wear a metal identification plate attached 
to a chain round the wrist. With private 
soldiers the tags are simply stamped with 
the soldier’s name, his regimental and com- 
pany desgination and the letters U.S. A. 
on one side and the army serial number on 
the other. ; 

When a soldier is killed in action the 


- burial squad is required to bury one of the 


identification disks with the body and place 
the other in a bottle or attach it in some 
way to the temporary. marker over his 
grave. This marker is usually what is called 
a “peg,” on which the number of the soldier 
is written with a hard black-lead pencil. All 
burial units carry pegs or wood crosses on 
which theserial number is written. The per- 
manent marking of the soldier’s grave is an 
olive-drab cross bearing an aluminum plate 
showing the soldier’s name and number. 


Mentioned in Dispatches 


If all soldiers were killed where proper 
time and care could be exercised in marking 
their graves the task of registration would 
be easy. But troops fall in the heat of bat- 
tle inside and out of the enemy’s trenches, 
in No Man’s Land, and on spots that re- 
main under fire sometimes for days and 
weeks. They are often buried where they 
fall, and frequently they are not allowed to 
sleep their last sleep in peace. More than 
one grave has been churned up by an ex- 
ploding shell which destroyed every mark 
of identification. The job of Graves Regis- 
tration is not to reinter that body, but dis- 
cover some clew that will restore the lost 
identification. 

The methods adopted are many and 
unique. A soldier whose grave has been 
destroyed by shellfire has sometimes been 
identified through a process of elimination 
which meant the checking up of hundreds 
of last resting places. Again, a coin or a 
keepsake found in the grave has been asso- 
ciated with its one-time owner. 

Registration of graves involves no small 
degree of danger. In the zone of the Armies 
the G. R.S. units follow closely on the heels 
of the burial parties of the combat troops, 
registering and verifying the temporary 
markings of all graves, searching for and 
burying bodies that have been overlooked, 
and regulating and organizing the battle- 
ground cemetery which rises so often and 
so sadly almost overnight on the hillsides 
and in the valleys. Some of these registrars 
develop an uncanny instinct for locating 
unmarked graves. I have known them to 
stop suddenly on the road and after a swift 
glance at a field near by that gave abso- 
lutely no sign of a grave say, ‘“‘A soldier is 
buried out there.’’ Ask how they know it 
and they will tell you that it is determined 
by a variety of reasons, which may be a 
slight depression in the ground or the ap- 
pearance and formation of the soil. 

After every battle an offensive is launched 
for the dead precisely like the one launched 
for the living. It is composed of the ad- 
vance groups of the Graves Registration 
Service. Each one consists of an officer and 
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ten men. They deploy a skirmish line to 


find out whether any graves or bodies have — 
been overlooked. They work under shell- — 


fire and perform a service that is both 
heroic and holy. I can pay no higher tribute 
to what they do than to reproduce part of a 
letter of commendation about one of them— 
it was in charge of Second Lieutenant 
Homer B. McCormick—which was issued 
by special direction of General Pershing. 
The official account of the particular per- 
formance is as follows: 


“On April 20, Lieutenant McCormick 
and his group arrived at Mandres and be- 
gan their work under heavy shellfire and gas, 
and although troops were in dugouts; these 
men immediately went to the cemetery, and, 
in order to preserve records and locations, 
repaired old crosses or erected new ones as 
fast as the old ones were blown down. They 
also completed the extension to the ceme- 
tery, this work occupying one and a half 
hours, during which time shells were falling 
continually and they were subjected to mus- 
tard gas. They gathered many bodies which 
had been first in the hands of the Germans, 
and were later retaken by American counter 
attacks. Identification was especially diffi- 
cult, all papers and tags having been 
removed, and most of the bodies being in a 
terrible condition and beyond recognition. 
The lieutenant in command particularly 
mentions Sergeant Keating and Privates 


La Rue and Murphy, as having been re- — 


sponsible for the most gruesome part of 
the work of identification. . . .” 


Al Father’s Letter 


As soon as a man is killed in action his 
death is reported by telegraph or runner by 
his immediate commanding officer to the 
adjutant of the unit, who in turn sends it to 
the adjutant general of the A. E. F., who 
supervises the preparation of the casualty 
list—the roll of honor. No casualty is re- 
ported, however, until the official grave lo- 
cation is received. This is due to the fact 
that men missing and reported dead for 
days or weeks sometimes show up in time 
or have been captured by the enemy.- The 
service therefore takes every precaution to 
prevent a premature notice of death from 
being sent out. 

Not content with making certain that 
every grave is properly located and regis- 
tered the G. R. S. performs still another 
kindly service in the shape of a letter writ- 
ten by Colonel Pierce to the next of kin as 
soon as the location of the spot is definitely 
known. It conveys the assurance that the 
six feet of French earth specified will be 
cared for during the war and until there 
may be further disposition of the remains. 
That this army thoughtfulness is not with- 
out its grateful appreciation is shown by 
the hundreds of letters that have been re- 
ceived. Out of them I select one: 


“My dear Sir: Your kind and sympa- 
thetic letter in regard to my son’s death, 
burial and grave location was received yes- 
terday. Your letter is a great support to me 
and it is good to note the absence of caste 
in our American Army. Your letter gives 
the tone of a true comrade, soldier and 
American. My son was all I had—he and 
I were pals. I shall take his place in an ap- 
propriate position as soon as I can. 

“TI am inclosing a check for ten dollars 
and ask you to place such flowers on his 
grave as you can. I would like a lily if you 
can get one—he always bought a lily for my 
birthday on April twelfth. If you have any 
money left, use it for the graves of some 
of the boys who have no fathers to send 


checks. “Respectfully yours, 


“P.S. Will you please put a card on the 
flowers for Memorial Day, saying that they 
are from Dad and Mother.” 


_The army system, which knows neither 
friend nor foe, carries its tender ministra- 
tions to the enemy dead. Whenever it is 
necessary for the A. E. F. to bury a German 
or an Austrian a section of a military ceme- 
tery is utilized. A report of this grave 
location is made just as in the case of an 
American. The indications of rank and 
service are reproduced in German as well as 
in English. The location of these graves is 
conveyed to the German authorities. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson on the American supply 
nie in France. The next and last will deal 


with the work of the General Purchasing Board, 
liaison with the French, and the establishment of a 
unity of Allied supply. 
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Five-passenger 
Touring Car 


with two auxiliary seats 
$1785, f. 0. b. factory 


Immediate Delivery of New Models 


RIOR to the war curtailment, 

so steadily did the demand 
increase because of the value given, 
that every Lexington was sold 
before built. When production was 
suspended we were fortified with a 
large inventory which gives us a 
great advantage now. 
Without interfering with our 
ek we were able to prepare 
or production of the new models 
we are now delivering. 


This notable achievement was 
possible because Lexington is af- 


Lexington Motor Company, 


filiated with ten factories special- 
izing in motor car parts. 


—This alliance permits quicker 
production, it makes possible many 
manufacturing economies and a 
co-operation that produces better- 
built cars. 


The temptation is to be super- 
lative about the beauty and per- 
formance of the new Lexington 
Touring Car. 


Unfortunately, if words could 
describe its fashionable design, 


color schemes, and accommodations 
they fail utterly as a substitute for 
a demonstration of its efficient 
operation. 


In order to fully appreciate the 
success Lexington has achieved in 
perfecting the dependable six cyl- 
inder type of car, one must take 
the wheel and observe— 


The smooth, silent starting; the 
quick get-away; the rhythmic flow 
and ebb of power, highly re- 
sponsive to your wish; the emer- 
gency brake that operates with one 


finger; the complete confidence and 
restfulness one enjoys whether 
taking a hill on high or inching 
through traffic. 


Lexington owners benefit by a 
substantial saving in fuel because 
of the exclusive Moore Multiple 


. Exhaust System which produces 


more horse power per piston dis- 
placement. 


Get complete information of all 
models from your Lexington dealer 
or write to us. 


Gotnierseitle ind:. U.S. A. 
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There was no doubt that he had pursued 
the sensible course. He had too long wor- 
shiped at the shrine of the money god to 
underestimate by a farthing the social 
value of spot cash. He knew that he would 
always love Blossom, just as he knew she 
would always care for him. There was a 
tragic joy in the feeling. And there was 
always the chance that the lottery would 
solve his problems in the near future. He 
fancied himself—in that event—laying his 
fortune at Blossom’s feet — offering her that 
and himself in marriage. : 

But that day his gigs failed to materialize 
in either Pool or Genuine; and the follow- 
ing morning he made his way downtown, to 
be greeted by the news that Blossom Prio- 
leau had departed from the city. 

“Whar she gone?”’ 

“Dunno ’zactly, Florian.” 

““Y’ ain’t heard nobody say?” 

“Not ’zactly; though I kinder t’ink like 
mebbe somebody says ’twas to Nashville, 
whar .she was bohn at. Funny yo’all 
ain’t know ’bout it, Florian.” 

“Me? Humph! How come I should 
know whar she is at?” 

The fact remained that Blossom had 
gone. Florian was pleased. He appre- 
ciated the fine display of tact 
that had prompted her to re- 
move herself temporarily from 
the scene of his proposed com- 
mercial courtship. Thus, his 
carefully planned cam- 
paign for the ample hand 
of Sally Crouch would 
not be injured by fre- 
quent distracting 
glimpses of the might- 
have-been Mrs. Slap- 
pey. Blossom had gone 
to visit Nashville. Flor- 
ian was mournfully 
happy. The martyr réle 
secretly pleased him. 

Theretofore Florian’s 
attentions to the portly 
good-natured Sally had 
been discreet. - Imme- 
diately they became 
flagrant. Society gos- 
siped, marveled, then 
disgustedly washed its 
hands of the affair. Ma- 
trons ground their teeth 
as it became more and 
more apparent that Sally 
Crouch was destined to 
become Mrs. Florian 
Slappey. There could 
then be no denial of 
social eminence. 

Florian held social leadership by virtue 
of brain, education and—from the stand- 
point of the blind populace—wealth. He 
was a brunet Chesterfield and a born 
leader. Sally Crouch was the very antithe- 
sis. During the past four years she had 
worked too hard with her Cozy Home Hotel 
to bother much about society, and her 
social activities began and ended with 
lodge gatherings, where she assumed a back 
seat. At the evening functions she played 
the dual réle of wallflower and chaperon. 
Being fat, and therefore good-natured, she 
cheerfully recognized the fact that she was 

not meant to be a butterfly and did not 
bother her level head about it. 

But after Florian Slappey had paid ar- 
dent and unmistakable court to her for a 
period of three consecutive weeks immedi- 
ately on the footsteps of Blossom Prioleau’s 
departure for Nashville life assumed a fresh 
perspective. Sally’s cosmic scheme was 
wrecked and rebuilt. For the first time in 
a neglected life, Sally Crouch had reason to 
dream of social recognition and a husband. 

And what a husband! Sally worshiped 
him blindly. He was all that she was not, 
and that she suddenly found herself pos- 
sessed of a desire to be. She was too happy 
and trustful to seek a sinister motivating 
impulse for his sudden passion. That he 
was marrying her for money never occurred 
to her; for she, in common with others of 
the circle, fancied that he was more than 
comfortably supplied with the goods of this 
world. 

So she accepted her good fortune with 
delirious blindness. Florian became a wel- 
come nightly guest at the hotel dinner table 
and she heaped his plate with countless 
delicacies prepared as only Sally could pre- 
pare them—steaks expertly charred on the 
outside and rare and juicy within; crisp 
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crumbly toast; rich brown gravies; thin 
tender bacon; oysters fried to a succulence 
beyond compare; puddings and pies and 
cakes warranted to melt at ninety-eight 
degrees Fahrenheit. She couldn’t under- 
stand the phenomenon brought about by 
the little blind god; and she didn’t try. 
Sufficient unto the day she found the pleas- 
ure thereof. 

She plunged into an orgy of trousseau 
buying. She assumed ill-fitting airs of 
elegance. She timorously allowed herself 
the exquisite luxury of patronizing a few 
hangers-on who had been wont to look 
down upon her from their higher rungs 
of the social ladder. And through it all 
she lavished upon Florian an intransigent 
adoration such as falls to the lot of few 
mere mortals. : 

As for Florian, he proved himself pos- 
sessed of no mean histrionic ability. And, 
at that, it wasn’t so hard after the initial 
sting of Blossom’s departure had _ been 
soothed by time. He almost wished that 
she might be there to witness the cheerful 
fortitude which was his in the face of 


H 
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Blossom Rose Abruptly, a 


Victim of Unrequited Love and Hurt Pride. 


sacrifice. As for his nightly banquets— 
well, the future might be loveless, but there 
wasn’t any doubt that Sally was assaulting 
the famous road to a man’s heart. 

The Cozy Home Hotel was prosperous. 
He could see that with half an eye. Report 
credited Sally with a fortune of three thou- 
sand dollars. He fancied gossip had under- 
estimated it. It was hard indeed to forego 
the delights of the glorious Blossom; but 
he derived satisfaction in the vista of 
luxurious years. 

And so he proposed. There may have 
been some of the passion and fire of his 
Blossom courtship lacking, but to Sally 
Crouch his declaration of love was an epic. 
It was her first. She accepted him vo- 
luminously. Stunned, the town learned the 
news and congratulated dazedly. 

It wasn’t understandable; but Florian 
admitted the truth, and as such it was 
accepted. The Sons and Daughters of I 
Will Arise elected Sally the following week 
to the post of Grand Exalted Princess, 
which, though by no means a high office, 
was more than Sally had ever aspired to; 
and Sally planned for a wedding that was 
destined to live forever in social history. 
It was to be a thing stupendous, an artistic 
triumph calculated to place her incontro- 
vertibly on the very pinnacle of the social 
heap. Sally was grimly determined that 
nothing she might do was to fail to bring 
credit to the name of Slappey. 

Asfor Florian, he was alternately divinely 
happy and hopelessly miserable. Being 
human, he had never quite succeeded in 
ridding himself of the vision of Blossom’s 
physical attributes. On the.other hand, he 


could not deny the appeal of Sally’s afflu- 
ence and her skill in catering to his gusta- 
tory senses. Also, he basked benignly in 
her worship of himself. 

He played the lottery daily in sums rang- 
ing from a nickel to a dollar. His credit 
had improved since the announcement of 
the engagement. Jackson Ramsay, opera- 
tor of Pool and Genuine, cautioned the 
young negro against too reckless play; but 
Florian was in no mood to listen to reason. 

“‘Winnin’ a few dollars ain’t goin’ to help 
me, Mister Ramsay. I’m plumb sot on 
winnin’ big or not a-tall.”’ 

So he played from day to day desper- 
ately, the size of his bets limited only by 
the state of his finances. He essayed every 
combination—or gig—known to profes- 
sional policy players. The morning draw- 
ing—Pool—found him laying several small 
bets, with instructions to carry any win- 
nings over to the afternoon drawing—the 
Genuine. Usually what small winnings were 
occasionally netted in the Pool were swept 
away in the Genuine. And the wedding 
day approached. 


Florian Trailed Her to the Door 


It was to be an. epoch-making wedding, 
with Sally footing the bills. The hotel on 
Highteenth Street was to be decorated with 
azaleas, dogwood and magnolias, with a 
final marvelous touch of art in the shape of 
a monstrous pink-and-white tissue-paper 
wedding bell. Reverend Plato Tubb, pas- 
tor of the First African M. E. Church, had 
been selected from six eager clergymen who 
bid down to a minimum of profit for the 
honor of tying the hymeneal knot. 

Flower girls were drilled daily. A pump 
organ was installed. Officers of the Sons 
and Daughters of I Will Arise were to be 
present in full regalia, and the uniformed 
drill team had promised an exhibition in the 
street immediately preceding the ceremony. 
Every detail had been arranged with metic- 
ulous care. Even Florian found himself 
thrilling to the spotlight position. Matters, 
he felt, might be worse. 

The wedding day arrived. Florian rose 
early. The sky was cloudless; the city 
droned with the activities of an early June 
day. Two buzzards circled lazily over- 
head; but if Florian noticed the omen he 
gave no sign. At eleven o’clock he entered 
the lottery room on Avenue C and extended 
a dollar to Jackson Ramsay. 

“All that on the Greenback gig, Cap’n 
Ramsay.” 

“Straight?” 

“Four full.” 

“All or nothing, eh?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

“Pool or Genuine?” 

“Mawnin’—Pool. T’night’ll 
late.”’ 

““Aren’t you getting reckless, Slappey?’ ° 


be. too 
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+ 
“Yo’ spoke a moufful that time, capi 
If that four should win I gets five hundred 
fo’ my dollar. An’ nothin’—nary cent— 
less’n that’ll help.” 
Ramsay shrugged his pudgy shoulder 
and wrote the ticket: 


FLORIAN SLAPPEY 


Pool Number 384 
18-44-45-61 [Straight] 
$1.00 


The door swung back and a wizened 
negro woman entered. To Ramsay she 
handed a dime. 

“Train gig,” she ordered. ‘I done hab 
a dream las’ night.” 

“15-45-63,”’ he checked off as he wrote 
the ticket. “Straight?” 

“No—all.”’ 

“That’s how you ought to play,’ 
Ramsay to the disdainful Slappey. 

“Huh? Me? If all t’ree comes out she 
gets on’y sixty for one.”’ } 

““Yes,’’ reminded the policy writer; “‘but 
if two come out she gets twenty-five for one, 
and if one of them comes out she gets four 
for one.” 

“That ain’t my game,’’ commented 
Florian loftily. “I ain’t no piker!” 

The little old woman gazed admiringly 
upon Florian. 

““Yo’ shuah ain’t, Mister Slappey! On’y 
I can’t ford to play it yo’r way. Yo’—yo’ 
feelin’ well to-day?” 

““What yo’ got to do with that, woman?” 

“‘Ain’t yo’ know me, 
Mister Slappey?”’ 

“Huh? How come I 
ought to know yo’?” — 

“T wuks wiv Mis’ 
Sally, down t’ th’ hotel. 
Mis’ Sally, she kinder 
"lowed maybe come I 
might see yo’-all down 
yeah; an’. she say tell 
yo’ please to come by 
an’ make talk wif her fo’ 
a minute.” 

Florian waved a 
grandiloquent hand, left 
the dilapidated build- 
ing, and strolled idly 
toward the Cozy Home 
Hotel. He wondered 
whether Blossom knew 
that this was his wed- 
ding day; he even specu- 
lated a bit on the ethical 
aspect of this mercenary 
marriage. He was sell- 
ing himself and his so- 
; cial prestige for many 
a mess of pottage and a succession of 
breakfasts of crisp waffles. 

Sally received him in the private parlor. 
Her greeting was effusive—she threw plump 
arms about his neck and implanted a fer- 
vent and resounding kiss upon his unwill- 
ing lips. She was as radiant and palpitant 
as a schoolgirl. And finally, when the pre- 
liminaries were concluded, she seated him 
beside her on the couch, placed his arm 
almost all the way round the place where 
Nature had planned a waistline, and —— 

““Reckon yo’-all’s wonderin’ how come ] 
wanted to see yo’, darlin’?” 

“T’m always glad to answer yo’r biddin’,” 
he answered with forced, dignified gal- 
lantry, his mind busy with the terror that 
hereafter this woman was to be his daily 
companion. Of course after the honeymoon 
he would no longer be forced to simulate 
affection. . . . He speculated briefly and 
bitterly on the fate that made Blossom poot 
and this creature rich. 

“Tt’s about disyer hotel,’’ she started. 
Florian pricked up his ears. ‘‘ Bein’ as we’s 
most married, I t’ought I might ’s well 
talk t’ings over wid yo’.” 

“That’s right, honey.” 

“Yo’-all is sech a brainy man, Florian, 
I jes’ sorter wanted yo’r adwice.’”’ She 
snuggled closer. 

58 Yes?” - 

“Y’ see, Florian, I ain’t never had 
nothin’ but hahd wuk sence I got hol’ of dis 
hotel. Fust off, w’en I took hol’ I done de 
cookin’ an’ de laundry an’ de maid wuk— 
an’ I ain’t had so much money, either. 
Yo’-all ain’t never gwine know how hahd 
I wuk.”’ : 

“That’s right, honey; that’s right. 
Yo’-all’s the magnificentest woman I eve! 
did see! Yo’ ain’t got to tell me that.” | 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Py acya]| as the result of our government activities 
during the period of hostilities. 


First: Our product has been proven. Both Nash passenger cars and 
trucks met the trying demands of war-time service in a manner which 
demonstrated conclusively that they are quality products, and possess 
mechanical perfection and stamina to an unusual degree. 


Second: Our big one-hundred-acre manufacturing plant, enlarged in 
space, men and machinery, has been welded into a smooth working pro- 
duction machine, and is tuned up to a quantity output. 


We delivered more than $37,000,000 worth of Nash products for military 
purposes, including over 12,500 Quads, more trucks, we believe, than 
were furnished by any other single maker. That called for a mighty 
manufacturing program, which is practically completed. 


Now we are diverting our production of passenger cars and trucks into 
regular commercial channels and we are doing it quickly, because we 
have been making our own products and are not obliged to shift our 
factory equipment to meet the new condition. 


The Nash Perfected Valve-in-Head Six and Nash Trucks, including the 
famous Nash Quad, will be available in increasing numbers now. They 
are products of proven worth and express completely our manufacturing 
principle of ‘‘Value cars at volume prices.’’ You should see them at 
Nash dealer’s at once. 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 
The Nash Motors, Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of Canada 


NASH PASSENGER CARS—5-Passenger Car, $1490 4-Passenger Roadster, $1490 Sedan, $2250 
4-Passenger Coupé, $2250 7-Passenger Car, $1640 
NASH TRUCKS—One-Ton Chassis, $1650 Two-Ton Chassis, $2175 Nash Quad Chassis, $3250 
There will be no change in the above prices of Nash products before Fuly Ist, 1919 
FO. B. Kenosha 
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Simple in Construction 


hundreds of models. 


Unfailing in Performance 


ATWATER 
| KENT 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


Type CC Magneto Replacement System 


HE business of developing scientific ignition 
equipment is not a question of seizing upon 
some new and startling idea, rushing it through 
production and having it blossom out on cars all 
over the country in a few weeks or months. 
It is a matter of slow and painstaking development based 
upon principles and elements already known and studied. 


It is a work of careful research, of exact measurements 
and tests, of almost endless experiment, and of many 


The Atwater Kent ignition system on your motor that is so 
simple and obvious in its design is really the result of years 
of close study and careful step-by-step design—a prob- 
lem of manufacture—an achievement of workmanship. 


ATWATER KENT MFG.WORKS 
Philadelphia 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 4937 STENTON AVENUE 


$300 Extra 


Mr. Smith earns that much every 
year in his spare time. He finds the 
work as our local representative — 


Easy, Profitable 
Permanent, Pleasant 


Perhaps you would too. Why not 
findout ? Todo so,without obligation, 
just clip and mail this coupon today. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
401 Independence Square 


D. E. SMITH 
of California 
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“Tse so happy, sweetness, I is got to talk 
wif yo’. I sort of got to t’inkin’ dat Missis 
Florian Slappey cain’t do all what Sally 
Crouch would do—ain’t dat right?” 

“Yo’ is always right, Sally.” 

“Yo’ g’wan! I wuk so hahd wid dis 
hotel; an’ I got sort of wond’rin’ ef yo-all’d 
want yo’r wife to keep on wukin’ like what 
I been doin’.”’ 

*“Yo’ mean yo’ want to know is I—er— 
willin’ yo’ should keep on runnin’ this 
hotel?” 

“Da’ sit! Da’s it! Yo’ done said it dat 
time.’ 

He crossed his legs and clasped slender, 
callusless hands over one knee. 

“Fon, I got awful lib’ral views—’bout 
the lib’ralist what is, I reckon. I says a 
woman is got jes’ as much right to work as 
what a man is got. Course things’ll be 
different when we is married tnight; but 
I always says that a woman is got her 
rights an’ no man ain’t got no call takin’ 
’em from her.” 

“Da’s right, Florian; da’s jes’ right. 
But I ain’t want to take no ;portant step 
*thout consultin’ yo-all; an’ to-day was 
de last day.” 

“How come that?” 

“Tt’s de lease. It’s disaway, sweetness: 
I done had a fo’-yeah lease, what says I 
got to gib dem agents t’ree months’ notice 
ef I want it fo’ another two yeahs. I ’most 
fohgot dat ontwell I happen’ to look at de 
lease yestiddy. What I asks yo’r adwice 
*bout is: Should I sign it up ag’in or should 
I let it drap?”’ 

“T got them lib’ral views like what I 
done said,’’ he repeated earnestly; ‘‘an’ I 
got afine admiration fo’ a business woman— 
specially when her business is lucartive.” 

“Tt ain’t de money, Florian; it’s de 
sediment. I been a-wukin’ dis hotel fo’ 
yeahs 

“Tha’s it, Sally; but the money counts 
too. I ain’t never been no man to sneer 
with money. An’, b’sides, it ain’t no mat- 
ter what I thought; I ain’t got no call to 
make yo’-all give up a business what’s 
makin’ money like this hotel.” 

She nudged him kittenishly. 

“G’wan, Florian! How come yo’-all 
Ge ink dis hotel’s makin’ money?”’ 

“Huh?” He was momentarily non- 
plused; then chose his words carefully. 
“CEG Seeaimat lta 

“No! Ef ’twas makin’ money I woul’n’t 
of ast yo’r adwice. ’Tis disaway: De fust- 
off yeah I run it I jes’ ’bout break even; 
den de nex’ yeah I make ’bout five hunderd 
dollars. Come de yeah after I jes’ ’bout 
bust’ even; but dis yeah—Lawdy! Wid 
prices gone so high an’ me jes’ a-wukin’ 
my fingers to de bone an’ detrenchin’ 
sumpin terrible, de bestest I could do was 
to lose all what I is had saved up, an’ some 
mo’ besides.” 

‘“Not—not really?” 

“Shuah ‘nuff. I ain’t got no cause lyin’ 
to yo’,is I? An’ I woul’n’t go fo’ to take de 
hotel fo’ another two yeahs ef yo’ was 
opposed to it, sence mebbe yo’ might hab 
to put up de money to keep it goin’.” 

Florian sat up very straight. Something 
was radically wrong. He scrutinized the 
face of the woman at his side and found 
nothing there but guileless simplicity. He 
saw truth—and a truth that he did not 
want to believe. He couldn’t believe it! 

“Yo’—mean—yo’-all’s broke?”’ 

She nodded. 

“Plumb ontirely broke?” 

“ Might’ nigh.” 

“An’—an’ yo’ sort of wanted to find out 
would I stan’ good fo’ any losin’s?”’ 

“Not perzac’ly dat, sweetness. Course 
I ain’t gwine lose more’n two or t’ree hun- 
derd dollar dis yeah, an ’ J knows dat ain’t 
nothin’ to yo’-all; but I sorter t’ought 
mebbe yo. would want me to sell de furni- 
ture an’ gib up de hotel. . . . An ny ways, 
dat would j jes’ *bout clear up my debts.” 

** An’—an’—leave yo’ how much in the 
bank?” 

“T got ’bout sebenty dollars now. Ef I 
sold out an’ paid all my debts I don’t 
hahdly reckon I’d have nothin’. Course I’ll 
have yo’-all, hon, an’ we'll be pow’ful 
happy. An’, sence yo’-all ain’t got no 
o’jections against wuk, mebbe I’d git a job 
cookin’ up to de Claremont ’Partments— 
less’n, ob course, yo’-all changes yo’r mind 
an’ decides yo’ don’t want yo’r wife to 
wuk a-tall.”’ 

He passed a shaking hand across a per- 
spiring forehead. 

“J—I—ain’t got no ’jections to yo’-all 
workin’,’”’ he said in a slow dazed manner. 
sabtaaiiit.bhabt,.- 
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“Den yo’ t’ink I better should keep de 
hotel?” 

“T—JI—guessso. . .. Y’ see, I cain 
think so awful good, hon. I ain’t feelin’ jest 
so well. I always thought this here hotel 
was the payin’est thing.” 

She chuckled with good-natured amuse- 
ment. | 
“Ev’ybody t’ought dat. But what dey — 
t’inks ain’t bringin’ in no dollars. Course 
I takes in plenty money; but money ain’t 
always profit, an’ I wasn’t hankerin’ to 
make my husband stan’ fo’ no debts.” 

“That’s right, Sally; that’s right.” 

“So I done been hones’ wif yo’. T’night 
I becomes Missis Florian Slappey—an’ I 
tVought mebbe yo’-all ain’t want yo’r wife 
to wuk like what Sally Crouch done. It 
was right I should ask yo’-all *bout disyer 
tVing—ain’t it, sweetness?” 

“Yeh—it was right, Sally. On’y I got to 
’fess it was a kind of s’prise. I thought this 
hotel was the payin’est thing!” 

““Yo’-all set dere a minute, sweetheart, 
an’ I’ll show yo’ my books.”’ She rose. 

One hour later Florian Slappey staggered 
blindly into the street and clung helplessly 
to a lamp-post. The last scintilla of doubt 
had been dispelled. He had’ seen cold 
stark figures—black on white. He shud- 
dered at the prospect. He trembled at 
what he had done—Blossom gone and him- 
self pledged to marry this fat creature, who 
not only had no money but calmly proposed 
to saddle his insolvent self with her indebt- 
ednesses. | 

An old crony swaggered along the pave- 
ment and flashed a roll of bills under a 
Florian’s nose. 

“They’s others that’s in soft,” he boasted. 

“How come?” asked Florian, only 
mildly interested. 

KA Lott’ry.” 

“What yo’ play?” 

“Greenback gig.’ 

“Huh!” Florian experienced a thrill off 
excitement: he had played the three num-— 
bers of the Greenback gig, with a fourth 
one added. ‘Yo’ play t’ree or fo’?”’ - 

“Three: 18-44-45. 4 

“Sixty-one ain’t happen to come out, 
too, is it?” Z 

Lae ae -all play them fo’ straight?”’ 


The Ane inspected the printed list 
distributed by Ramsay to his patrons. : 
“Tough luck! Ain’t no 61 on it.” 
“Guess I might’ve knowed that,” — 
snorted Florian disgustedly; ‘“‘’cause if 
they had been I’d of won five hundred dol- 
lars. All the luck’s agin me to-day.” A 

The other laughed light-heartedly. 

p Yo -all always was a li’l’ joker, Flor- 
ian.’ 

Slappey glared balefully at his affluent 
friend, half inclined to quarrel. One more 
number—just one more right one included ~ 
in the dozen drawn from the wheel that 
morning—would have made him tempo- — 
rarily wealthy. Discretion prompted: ; 

“Lemme five dollars.” 


pu ainstsa 
“How come?” ; 
“T—I’m owin’ this.” 
SuOUT ?. 
“Honest, Florian % hi 


# Three-fifty? we 

“Yo’-all don’t onderstan’.’ 

“cc T’ree? ”? 1 

“T e’n len’ yo’-all a dollar,” hedged the — 
other desperately. 

Florian took the dollar ungraciously and © 
made his way down the street, musing 
bitterly on the miserliness of his friends. . 
Luck was certainly not running his way. 

At that, he retained enough of his sense : 
of humor to chuckle at the irony of it. 
Blossom, at worst, would merely not have © 
been an asset; Sally promised to be a heavy | 
liability. There was still hope for him. — 
He was not yet married to Sally. Sup-— 
pose : 

Florian became poignantly aware of the 
fact that he faced a vital strategic problem. — 
Already the corps of amateur decorators 
were busy disfiguring the parlor of Sally’s 
white-elephant hotel. His feet led him past 
the hall of The Sons and Daughters of I ; 
Will Arise. He was hailed jovially, and 
through a window he glimpsed certain 
present and past grand potentates in the 
gilt and finery of their drill uniforms. 

He mooned silently through City Park, 
retraced his steps to the congested center 
where he had met Blossom the fateful day 
eto marked the termination of their dream 


of love, and subconsciously his feet carried 
im into the ornate lobby of the Penny 

Prudential Savings Bank office building. 
. (Continued on Page 49) 
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NE of the world’s standard trucks, The international position so firmly estab- 

used for seven years in over twenty lished through the years-long and world- 

countries—from America to Japan, wide proof of its worth should lead every 

from Norway to South Africa. prospective truck buyer to consider the 
Clydesdale. 


Proven under every road condition, in every 
climate, by drivers of almost every national- 


ity—proven to possess every quality that CLYDESDALE MOTOR TRUCKS 
your own truck requirements demand. BUILT IN CLYDE, OHIO 


One to Five Ton Capacities 
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Conservation is still a National service. The cost valves, knocking,—almost all such engine troubles are — \ 
of demobilization and reconstruction must be bal- largely due to worn and faulty piston rings. \\ 
anced by individual economy. Make your car save, Install Inlands—they’ll save 
by installing gas-tight piston rings. for Uncle Sam and you. 

Worn piston rings waste from 25% Any good mechanic gan eo you how the and patented 

. . spiral cut principle makes it the mechanically perfect ring. 

to 50% of the gasoline and oil used. Absolutely gas-tight, because it has no gap, and because its 
Think what this amounts to for the whole Nation! Do your patented Spiral Cut permits it to expand in a perfect circle, 
part now— install new piston rings. Every car that has run making a perfect seal against the cylinder wall. Strongest 
several thousand miles needs new piston rings. The rings and most durable, because the width and thickness are 
wear out, and leave a gap through which compression es- equal all around—no weak or thin places. Low priced 
capes, and oil passes into the cylinder. Carbonization, pitted because of its simple one-piece construction. 


Linka, ONE-PIECE PISTON RIN 

Inlands are 

now in use. Overhaul now. It costs you much more to let your car run down than to keep it up. Put your motor 
in A-| shape. Don’t wait until early spring when overhauling work is heavy — your garage man can 


give you best service now. See him about Inlands today. Send for our free booklet. 


DEALERS: Jobbers everywhere stock Inlands—ask yours. Inland Machine Works,1635 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., i S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
_ And as he crossed to the elevators his lips 
expanded slowly to a broad triumphant 
grin. 
Florian Slappey had evolved another 
scheme. 


The ceremony was scheduled for eight- 
thirty. At seven the last of the dinner 
guests finished the evening repast and 
Sally’s assistants cleared away the débris. 
Then they entered Sally’s room and 
_ became French maids. 
Sally was desperately fastening an ex- 
' pensive corset about her expansive figure. 
One female friend was assisting valiantly. 
_ Another struggled nobly to lace the white 
_ kid boots, which did fairly well at the feet, 
_ but were totally inadequate to the difficul- 
_ ties presented by the elephantine ankles. 
| A foam of lace and lingerie was scattered 
about on the bed, and atop of it all a 
_ creamy satin wedding gown. 
Before the hotel the fife and drum corps 
of the Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise 
blared nobly and the drill squad executed 
its evolutions soberly, cheered on by a 
battalion of wide-eyed urchins of the 
Ethiopian persuasion. A carriage contain- 
ing the Reverend Plato Tubb, of the First 
_ African M. E. Church, drove up to the 
door and the drill team from the lodge 
furnished him a guard of honor up the 
narrow stairway to the parlor. 
- The guests arrived, bearing their wed- 
ding gifts with them—pink electroliers; 
_ boxes of plated ware; clothes for the bride. 
. These were spread on a camouflaged kitchen 
table in the center of the parlor beside the 
‘donations from former employers of Sally. 
As for the bride, she was fluttery, as 
though her age was twenty instead of 
thirty-five, and her figure thirty-six instead 
_ of ten inches more than that. For the first 
time in her life, Sally Crouch held the cen- 
ter of the social stage, and she had every 
cause to exult in her achievement. 
Hitherto Sally had been regarded more 
as a person than as a woman. The sudden 
shift of Florian’s affections from the magnif- 
icent Blossom to the more girthy negress 
"was patently a tactical victory on her part. 
No one in the community suspected that 
Florian might be marrying her for money, 
for there was no one in the community who 
guessed that Florian was anything but 
flushed with worldly goods. 
_ The Reverend Plato Tubb sent word of 
his readiness. Sally gave a fair imitation 
of a pirouette before the mirror. 
mY ain't t’ink I is look so bad, is yo’, 
Eva?” 
“Lawsy, Mis’ Sally, I ain’t never saw a 
prettier bride!” 
“Course I ain’t got no figure 
“Ain’t no man gwine look fo’ no figure 
when yo’ got them swell clothes.” 
“Fiv’ybody here?” 
“BEv’ybody! Drill team f’um the lodge 
an’ ev’ything.”’ 
“Where’s Mister Slappey?”’ 
“Dunno. Livonia, yo’ know whar is 
Mister Slappey at?” 
“Uh-uh! Ain’t saw him.” 
“Go fin’ him an’ tell him we’s ready.” 
Ten minutes later Livonia returned, her 
' forehead puckered. 
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_“Cain’t find Mister Slappey, Mis’ 
Sally.” 
“’Cain’t find —— Whaffo’ yo’ mean by 


dat?” 

“He ain’t yeah—da’s all!”’ 

“Yo’ ast them lodge members?” 

“Yup. Dey ain’t saw him.” 

“Yo’ mean dey ain’t nobody saw him 
yeah a-tall t’night?”’ 

“Uh-huh!” 

Sally Crouch’s thick lips came together 
firmly. Gathering her bridal train in one 
large white-gloved hand, and followed by 
her retinue, she sailed into the parlor. She 
faced the audience belligerently: 

“Tooka heah, colored folks; I ain’t keer 
how much jokes yo’ play after dis cere- 
mony done been over, but I ain’t gwine 
stan’ fo’ no fumadiddles now. Whar 
Mister Slappey?”’ 

“Really, Mis’ Sally’’—Reverend Plato 
Bee bustled forward—‘‘they all done 
sai is 

“T ain’t keer whut dey done said, Revy’- 
end Tubb ——” 

A small boy entered the door, fought his 
way to Sally, and forced a crumpled enve- 
lope into her hand. 

“Letter for yo’, Mis’ Sally.” 

“ Ain’t gwine be bothered with no letter.” 

“Tt’s f'um Mister Slappey.”’ 

Sally opened the letter with trembling 
fingers; then, without a word, she perused 
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THE SATURDAY 


its contents and handed it over to the 
Reverend Plato Tubb. 


R Dr. VIVIAN Simmons, M.D., 
Surgeon and Physician. 
. Office Visit, $1” Office Hours: 
Rates: House Visit, $2.  9-10a.m. 1-2 P.M 


All Accounts Cash. 


To whom it may concern—and especially Miss 
Sally Crouch: 


This is to certify that I have this day examined the 
patient, Mr. Florian Slappey, Hsquire, and find that 
he seems to have acute articular rheumatism, indiges- 
tion, a slight fever, and simptoms of neuritus; on 
account of which this is to certify that he is unable to 
attend his wedding to-night and should be excused. 
Also, I certify that he isn’t in any physical condition 
to get married shortly. 

Given under my hand and seal this fifteenth day of 


June. Dr. VIVIAN Simmons, M.D. 
Witness: 
Doll White. 


That night Florian’ Slappey had a 
dream. He dreamed that he was on a rail- 
road train bound for Nashville and the 
delights of Blossom Prioleau. The train 
had reached Decatur, Alabama, where 
there was a crash, a rending of timbers, 
and Florian felt himself pitched through a 
window, to land easily and hurtlessly on 
the turf. 

He sat up in bed, eyes wide and slender 
‘figure trembling. The dream had been 
fearfully vivid. He rose and turned on the 
light to make quite sure that it was a 
dream. : 

Down the hall he heard the voice of an 
irate woman: 

“Yo’-all better be keerful how yo’ goes 
a-slammin’ doors disyer time 0’ night!” 

Pretty girl—train—wreck! The main 
facts of his dream remained distinct, even 
now that sleep had been banished. Florian 
had an idea. He hustled across the room, 
opened the lid of a battered trunk and-ex- 
tracted from the tray a much-thumbed 
volume, which bore the title: 


PROFESSOR HANNIFER’S PERFECT DREAM Book 
With Translations Into Lottery Numbers. 


He consulted the index, and finally 
turned to page 79, on which he found the 
following: 


Should you dream of a handsome woman in con- 
junction with a train wreck, you will have enormous 
luck, Borrow one dollar from a friend without telling 
him your reasons. Play a quarter on each of the 
following in the morning lottery, with instructions to 
carry winnings over, to the afternoon lottery: 

Train Gig—15—45-63. 

Little Louse Gig—1-2-3. 

Baby Gig—1-12-21. 

Blood Gig—5-10-40. 

Play these for a single number to win. With your 


the afternoon lottery: 9-17-39-46-78. 


At eight o’clock the following morning 
Florian Slappey approached Philip Simp- 
son and requested the loan of a dollar. 

“Huh? Whut yo’all want wid a dollar, 
Florian?” 

“Cain’t say; but I wants it, an’ I got 
to borry it.” 

“ Ain’t yo’-all got a dollar?” 

“cc Yeh.” 

Simpson’s eyes brightened: 

“Tell yo’ what I’ll do: I’ll lend yo’-all a 
dollar ef yo’ gib me a dollar as s’curity.” 


Florian speculated. The Dream Book 


ordered him to borrow a dollar. 

“That’s all right,’ said he, and the ex- 
change of money was solemnly made. 

Philip winked portentously. 

“Hope dat gig draws out de lott’ry, 
Florian.”’ Xs 

“Tain’tsaid nothin’ bout no gig, Philip.”’ 

“Yo’ ain’t need to. I had dem dreams 
my ownse’f.” : 

Jackson Ramsay, the policy king, wel- 
comed Florian warmly. 

“‘Reneged on the marriage game, Flor- 
ian?” 

Florian cocked one eye. 
“T’m a sick man, Mister Ramsay; too 
sick to git married.”’ 
“Sure—I know! 
this morning?” 

“Quarter each on train row, baby row, 
little louse row an’ blood row: one, two, 
three numbers out; winnin’s to be carry 
over from Pool to Ginuwine—ef they is any 
winnin’s—an’ played straight on 9-17-39- 
46-78.” 

“Straight on five numbers? You cer- 
tainly aren’t very anxious to win.” 


What can I do for you 
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“Yas suh, boss; I is. But I ain’t no 
piker, cap’n. It’s big or nothin’!” 

‘‘T’ve never known of a man winning five 
straight on my lottery.” 

““They’s a fust time to ev’ything, cap’n.”’ 

Ramsay nodded, took the borrowed 
dollar, and wrote the tickets. 

‘Hanging round, Slappey?”’ 

““Nossuh. Got business to home. ’Fraid 
that almost wife of mine might come 
round to see how I’m gittin’ ’long.”’ 

Florian proved himself an excellent 
prognosticator. At half past ten o’clock the 
stairway of his boarding house creaked 
ominously under the enormous weight of 
Sally Crouch. 

Florian had set his stage with a keen eye 
to Sally’s sense of the proprieties. On the 
dresser stood°a half-empty bottle of sus- 
picious shape and odor. A few pictures, 
which never could have been sent through 
the Comstock-ed mails, adorned+the walls. 
Her entrance found him propped in a chair 
immersed in the pictorial section of the 
latest Police Gazette. He spoke, without 
turning his head: 

"Lo, Sally!’ 

“Honey!” 

Her arms went about his neck and she 
implanted a moist kiss on his cheek. He 
abruptly brought the other two legs of his 
chair to the floor. 

“Careful, Sally! You might’ nigh upsot 
me, an’ Doc Simmons says I ain’t in no 
condition to stan’ no sudden shock.’ 

“T wanted to come roun’ las’ night, 
Florian.” 

“T was pow’ful sick, Sally. Might’ 
sorry, of course, that I couldn’t git to come 
to my weddin’.” 

Something — suspiciously 
expanded her bosom. 

“T was pow’ful dis’pointed, sweetness. 
An’ de gues’es et up all de supper I done 
had fix’. When yo’-all gits well we’ll jes’ 
hab a private cerymony wid’ de Rev’end 
Tubbiz 

Florian’s heart sank. He was afraid that 
she was still determined. 

“T been thinkin’, Sally ——” 

“Yeh, sweetness?” 

es that after what th’ doc done 
tol’ me, mebbe it ain’t fair to no woman to 
make marriage with her right now, sick 
like I am.” 

Sally’s eyes narrowed slightly. 

“Yo’ needs a woman’s care an’ ’tenshun, 
Florian. An’ yo’-all talks like yo’ was 
tryin’ to hitch out.” 


like a _ sob 


‘?Tain’t that a-tall, hon. Ef ’twasn’t 
fo’ the booze fs 
She sniffed. 


“T smelled it.” 

“Sure! That’s the trouble. Doc says I 
needs to drink it to keep my heart a-goin’; 
an’ it makes me pow’ful wild.” 

-.. “‘Humph!”’ she retorted coldly. “‘Reck’n 


~ Sally Crouch e’n handle de wildest man!” 


% 6. Gort hi . 
winnings play the following five numbers straight in’ +*- He shook his head solemnly 


“. “That’s right, Sally; but I guess I ain’t 
got no right askin’ no woman to work fo’ 
me.’ 

- ‘How come yo’ make talk ’bout wukin’ 


fo’ yo’-all?” 


» “T cain’t work,” he pleaded desperately, 
a bit alarmed by a rising inflection in her 
voice. ‘“‘Doc Simmons done say so. An’ 
sence I lost all my money spec’latin’? ——” 

Sally rose suddenly and placed her hands 
on her hips. Her lips came together tightly 
and she surveyed her might-have-been 
spouse witheringly. 

‘Mister Florian Slappey, is yo’ mean to 
sit dere an’ tell yo’ is broke?” 

“Uh-huh! I is.” 

“*An’—an’ yo’ was aimin’ to marry me 
an’ lemme s’poht yo’?”’ 

He was thoroughly alarmed by her 
manner. Her bosom was heaving and the 
floodgates were perilously near to opening. 

“Yo’ got me all wrong, hon. I ain’t 
aimin’ to let yo’s s’port me. I sort of gota 
pride ’bout that. I jes tellin’ yo’ that my 
health ain’t so good.” 

For perhaps fifteen consecutive seconds 
Sally stared at the thoroughly cowed 
Florian. Then suddenly she crumpled into 
a chair, buried her face in her palms, and 
large voluble sobs caused the room to 
tremble. 

“Oh, my Gawd! All men is alike! Dey 
ain’t none ob dem don’t try an’ take 
adwantage ob a girl. I might’ve knowed 
he ain’t wan’ nothin’ but de money he 
tought I had! I might’ve knowed dat ef I 
wasn’t so blind. Oh, Lawdy! An’ he goes 
an’ makes me redikerlous! He goes an’ 
does dat!” 

Florian crossed the room and patted her 
fearfully on a shaking shoulder. 
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“Here now, Sally, hon—that ain’t no 
way to carry on! That ain’t no way a-tall.”’ 

“Yo’-all lemme go, yo’ wuthless no- 
*count! Take yo’ han’s offen me! I got a 
good min’ ——”’ 

She rose and faced him, fury and thwarted 
love flashing from her eyes. He retreated 
precipitately to a far corner and held a 
warding hand before him. 

“Here now, Sally—that ain’t no kind of 
way for no lady to ac’.’”’ 

“Tse finish’ wid bein’ a lady,’’ she 
flamed. ‘“‘Ise finish’ wid dat! Huh! Yo’ 
tink I gwine sp’oht yo’-all? Ain’t de 
bestest man ever live’ Sally Crouch would 
wuk fo’.” : 

“That’s right, Sally; 
ain’t wuth it.” 

“No, yo’ ain’t, yo’ li’l’ low-down cheap 
spoht! I glad I foun’ yo’-all out in time. 
I ain’t gwine lay hand on yo’, Florian—not 
twell yet. On’y I warn yo’ dis: Don’t 
yo’-all make de mistake ob comin’ widin’ 
pmiellin’ distance ob my hotel. Yo’-all heah 
me?” 

He nodded energetically. 

“Ts yo’ got to be goin’?”’ 

She put her hand on the knob. 

“T ain’t got to is, but Ise gwine, Flor- 
ian—jes’ ’cause ain’t no girl safe wid yo’ 
fo’ long!”’ 

Sally’s departure effected a quick cure 
of Florian’s malady. Less than half an 
hour after she left the house he was garbed 
in cream flannels, with a straw hat perched 
jauntily on the side of his head and a once- 
broken but cleverly-spliced Malacca cane 
on his arm. 

Quite as a matter of habit he made his 
way to the room where Jackson Ramsay 
held forth as policy king. The bets of the 
morning lottery—Pool—had been paid off 
and Florian casually inspected the dozen 
numbers that had been drawn from the 
seventy-eight in the wheel and posted on 
the board. Number 63 of the Train Gig 
was on the list. 

“That paid you a dollar,”’ greeted Ram- 
say cheerily. ‘Gives you an even break on 
the morning bets. 

“I carried it over to five straight on the 
Genuine this afternoon.” 

Florian nodded happily. Matrimonial 
troubles seemed far behind. 

‘“°Twas on the Train Gig, too, cap’n. 
I reckon Florian Slappey’s ’bout due to 
come in fo’ a good-luck break.” 

“Not with five straight,” gloomed the 
policy king. ‘“‘It has never yet been done.” 

“Humph! They’s other things been 
done to-day ain’t never been done befo’. 
I got a hunch this is my lucky day.” 

The hunch persisted, despite Florian’s 
veteran knowledge of lottery wheels. He 
had played five numbers straight; which 
meant that from seventy-eight numbers 
in the wheel his five must all be included in 
the dozen to be drawn. Should four of 
them appear, he would get nothing; but 
should all five come out he would be paid 
two thousand five hundred dollars for the 
dollar carried over by Ramsay from Pool 
to Genuine. 

Had Florian been a piker, he would have 
saddled his bet; in which event the suc- 
cess of his chosen quintet would pay two 
hundred dollars for one, instead of twenty- 
five hundred dollars for one. But, on the 
other hand, the appearance of four of his 
five would pay eighty dollars for one, 
instead of nothing, and three of the five 
would net twenty dollars for one. The 
negroes of the city had played policy six 
days a week since carpetbagger times and 
the winning of a five straight had never 
been known. But it was innate gamblers of 
the Florian Slappey breed that made Jack- 
son Ramsay—with his elaborate central 
office and twenty-odd branches and agents 
throughout the city—certain of a sizable 
daily profit. 

Florian shambled about the negro sec- 
tion during the long, sultry afternoon, 
elaborating upon the symptoms that Dr. 
Vivian Simmons had outlined in his alibi 
letter. In response to repeated statements 
that he never looked better in his life, 
Florian said that his questioners were not 
physicians and therefore could not under- 
stand a man’s innards. He tried to appear 
ill and failed miserably. He was too exalted 
by his hunch. 

The Genuine was to be drawn at six 
o’clock. At five-thirty Florian Slappey 
was on hand, teetering a battered old chair 
on its hind legs. He puffed tensely on a 
cheroot and muttered to himself over and 
over again that he would not win. But the 
hunch would not down. 

(Concluded on Page 53) 
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[HE war, among other things, brought us a new and truer concep- 
tion of automobiles as individual units in our National transpor- 
tation system. 


The more people demand of themselves, the more they value a car. 
The more people demand of a car, the more they value the Overland. 


This car is as beautiful, comfortable and desirable as it is efhcient and |. 
thrifty. Pe 


Ry How much time are you losing? Be 


Appearance, Performance, 
é Comfort, Service and Price 


r yer: Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio bi 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars f 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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“—that isn’t real Raybestos” 


“FT WANT good lining—Raybestos lining; and that isn’t vea/ Raybestos, because it hasn’t 
the silver edge. This year, I’m seeking greater value for my money; longer wear 
and better service from everything I buy. Raybestos is guaranteed to wear at least one 
year, which means economy, satisfaction and less expense for repairs. 
Please put that short-wear imitation back on your shelves and line 
the brakes of my car with Raybestos.’’ 


VE TRURIG 
yg Y Y) 
T BRAKE LURE 


Car owners who desire brake lining efficiency, plus guaranteed wear, 
always sist upon Raybestos instead of accepting an imitation. 


For Ford Cars: Raybestos for Ford transmissions, is obtain- 
able without wire. Packed ,in neat cartons. Ask your dealer, 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Connecticut = cette ae 
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| (Concluded from Page 49) 

‘It was a dingy room, lacking all the 
wdry finery the central offices had 
asted in the palmy days of police toler- 
ace. In one corner was the printing 
-achine, on which the lucky numbers were 
amped out; and in the foreground, on a 
-atform, was a huge glass wheel. Spread 
at on a table were little squares of paper, 
a which numbers from 1 to 78 had been 
‘inted. Behind the table was the desk of 
ackson Ramsay and a small steel safe. 
‘eside the policy king sat his ebony secre- 
ury. 

‘Within five minutes of Florian’s advent 
ie agents began to arrive from the various 
uboffices scattered about the city and the 
ets were transferred from their books to 
ie central-office books. Interested betters 
rifted in silently and seated themselves 
msely. Most of them were regulars, men 
ho played the lottery morning and after- 
oon, winning enough here and there to 
apply them with the money to lose later on. 
At three minutes before six the cleri- 
al work had been completed, the numbers, 
om one to seventy-eight, were folded 
oder the eyes of the two score spectators 
ad dropped through a panel into the glass 
heel. When the last one had disappeared 
ie panel was shut and the wheel spun to 
ix the numbers. A little colored boy was 
rought in from the street and carefully 
lindfolded. 

Silence settled over the gathering. The 
egroes, ranging in age from sixteen to 
xty, in color from a creamy chocolate to 
ae blackest ebony, leaned forward in their 
oairs and stared fascinatedly at the trans- 
arent wheel. Jackson’ Ramsay nodded 
nd the thing spun violently, the seventy- 
ight numbers within tossing about in 
ght of all. 

And then the wheel stopped and the panel 
ras opened. The blindfolded boy reached 
1. askinny arm and extracted a bit of paper. 
‘he quiet was oppressive. Slowly Ramsay 
nfolded the paper and held it up to the gaze 
f the betters. 

“Seventy-eight!” 

The secretary wroté the number on a 
uge blackboard. The printer at his little 
aachine slipped in two pieces of type and 
rinted 78, which was displayed to the 
pectators and placed in a little rack. 
Florian Slappey drew in his breath 
harply. Seventy-eight was one of his five. 
Mf course 
“Thirty-nine!” 

Another one! Ten more numbers to be 
irawn and two of his had already ap- 
eared! 

“Forty-six!” 

_Another! Three out of three! Already 
[ he had saddled his bet he would be twenty 
lollars to the good. He was on his feet 
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now, heart pounding and temples throb- 
bing; muttering to himself all the incan- 
tations taught by Professor Hannifer’s 
Dream Book. Three out of three! Nine 
more numbers to be drawn and only two 
more needed. Nine and seventeen! Nine 
and seventeen! If only Nine and 
seventeen—and two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars! 

“‘Seventy-one!”’ 

Slappey sighed and settled back in his 
chair, paying no heed to the wild shrieks 
of a woman who had bet twenty cents on 
46-71-78 and had won forty dollars there- 
by. For ten minutes her pzans of joy con- 
tinued until Jackson Ramsay paid her off 
in five-dollar bills and sent her from the 
place. 

But seventy-one was not on Florian’s 
list. Still, there were eight more numbers 
to be drawn and only two were needed. If 
only they’d come—the needed nine and 
seventeen! 

*Nine!”’ 

“Qo-o-0-oh!’’ came the wail from Flor- 
ian Slappey’s chair. He rose and crossed 
to the wheel, great beads of perspiration 
on his forehead. The word went round 
that he had played five straight and that 
four of them had already appeared. 

“What yo’ need?’’ wheezed one old 
woman. ‘“‘ Which un yo’-all need, Florian?”’ 

“Seventeen! Seventeen! Pray fo’ that 
seventeen! Pray fo’ it—all of yo’.” 

Seven more to come; seven more num- 
bers and only one needed to make Florian 
wealthy! Seven numbers out of seventy- 
three left in the wheel! 

“Three!” 

Florian’s breathing was audible. 
more chances. Six more! 

“‘Sixty-three!”’ 

Five chances left, and number seventeen 
needed. 

“Come, yo’ number seventeen! 
t? yo’r daddy, ol’ darlin’!”’ 

“Twenty !”’ 

Four more chances; four more chances 
for seventeen to come. Florian’s fists were 
clenched. His excitement had spread 
about the room. Even the man who had 
won a paltry ten dollars with a five-cent 
bet centered his attention on Florian’s 
fight for the needed seventeen. 

Ol’ daddy’s a-lookin’ fo’ yo’, seven- 
teen! Come out, yo’ beauty! Ol’ seven- 
teen’s a-comin’ to his daddy!” 

“Wighteen!”’ 

“Oh, yo’ seventeen! T’ree mo’ chancets. 
Jes’ come out one in that t’ree, ol’ seven- 
teen, an’ I’ll never ast yo’ to come out no 
mo’ ! ” 

“Thirty-two!” 

Two more to be drawn; two more— 
sixty-eight numbers left in the wheel. 

“Seventy-seven !”’ 


Six 


Come 
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“K-a-a-a-ah! Ol’ seventeen! Come out, 
darlin’! Come t’ yo’r daddy, ol’ seventeen! 
Ain’t never ast you no mo’ ef you’ll come 
this time.” 

Florian’s face was pathetic. The per- 
spiration streamed from it. The negroes 
who crowded the room had forgotten every- 
thing save Florian and his bet. One more 
number was to be drawn; sixty-seven in the 
wheel. His fingers closed spasmodically. 

Veteran professional gambler though he 
was, Jackson Ramsay felt the strain; he 
was shaking from head to foot—shaking 
and fidgety. One more chance! 

The skinny arm of the blindfolded 
negro boy stretched timidly into the 
wheel. His fingers closed about a folded 
slip of paper. 

““Come, ol’ darlin’ seventeen!” 

The paper dropped from the trembling 
fingers. The sigh that went up could have 
been heard half a block away. Perhaps 
that was seventeen which had _ been 
dropped. The boy fished for another slip 
of paper; his fingers closed about it. 

Jackson Ramsay took it from his grasp. 
The fat fingers of the policy king trembled 
visibly. He opened it face outward, so 
that the audience could read the figure. It 
opened! A roar split the roof: 


“SEVENTEEN!” 


At five minutes before midnight the 
northbound Louisville & Nashville train 
puffed out of the shed. In the negro coach 
was a,.dandified young man who lounged 
comfortably in his seat and seemed in- 
effably at peace with the world. The fin- 
gers of his right hand never left his trousers 
pocket, where they caressingly fingered a 
roll of bills containing something under 
two thousand five hundred dollars in 
United States currency. ~ 

Florian Slappey was in the grip of a 
radiant happiness that comes to but few 
men. After blackest darkness rosiest 
dawn had come. He was emancipated 
from money trouble; he had engraved his 
name in policy history; he was well rid of 
the too ardent and too stout Sally Crouch; 
and, above all, he was speeding northward 
to lay his fortune and his heart at the feet 
of the glorious Blossom Prioleau. 

Never had she seemed so desirable as at 
this moment. Blossom and money! A 
honeymoon to New York or St. Louis! An 
epoch-making wedding! A handsomely 
furnished home! A phonograph! Per- 
haps even an automobile! 

Florian Slappey did not sleep that night. 
He was too drunk with unalloyed joy. 
His dreams were waking ones—and all of 
Blossom. 

At seven o’clock he left the train, 
climbed a long flight of steps, passed 
through the waiting room for,colored folks, 
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and stepped into the street. Nashville was 
rousing itself sleepily from a cool pleasant 
night. Street cars clanged impatiently be- 
fore the Union Station; jitneys scudded up 
and down the avenue; on the left he could 
see the beckoning gates of Parthenon Park. 

Florian turned to his right and a block 
down the street stopped at a restaurant, 
where he ate heartily of bacon and eggs and 
pancakes and coffee. At eight-fifteen he 
entered a negro barber shop and was 
shaved and shined and shampooed. 

Then he resumed his march down the 
street until a cross street gave him a 
glimpse of the Tennessee State Capitol on 
the left. He followed this street leisurely 
until he reached the imposing graystone 
edifice; he paused to admire it impartially. 

His watch told him the hour of nine- 
thirty had been reached. He resumed his 
walk—passing the Capitol and descending 
a very steep hill toward a section where the 
colored royalty resides. He took a short 
cut through an alley. On the corner of the 
alley and the next avenue was the Prioleau 
family home. 

He walked slowly, wishing to surprise 
Blossom. He approached the cottage from 
the rear. His heart bounded! 

There was Blossom on the veranda— 
Blossom, radiant, alluring, irresistible, de- 
licious, in a waist of yellow Georgette crépe, 
a skirt of red serge, and laced boots of 
gray. Hestarted toward her. 

A handsome limousine rolled down the 
street and stopped before the Prioleau 
house. The negro chauffeur leaped to the 
ground and opened the door for his mis- 
tress, a regal example of the best of Nash- 
ville’s white folks. The lady spoke to 
Blossom in dulcet soothing tones. 

Cae looking for Blossom Prioleau,’’ she 
said. 

“Well?’’ answered Blossom noncomit- 
tally. 

‘Are you Blossom Prioleau?”’ 

“T was,’’ came the soft answer. ‘I’m 
Missis ’Zekiel Rothwell now.” 

“Oh!” The lady was taken back a bit; 
and then, just because she felt that it was 
up to her to explain: ‘‘I’m looking for a 
washerwoman.”’ 

“So am IJ,” returned Blossom conversa- 
tionally. “‘Servants is pow’ful hahd to get 
these days—ain’t they?” 

Florian Slappey turned abruptly and re- 
traced his steps up the alley. Blossom 
married—married commercially! He was 
surprised and infinitely pained. He had 
thought better of her than that. 

His fingers pressed against the huge roll of 
bills. Two thousand five hundred dollars! 
A warm glow of satisfaction stole over him. 

“Well, anyway,’ he murmured philo- 
sophically, “reckon I ain’t got no call 
specting ev’ything to break my way!” 


A Probable Outrage 


\ /[ AKING reasonable allowance for exag- 
Vi gerated reports it stillseems that many 
nillion Russians are exposed to famine. 
‘he United States and the Allies can hardly 
it by and see them starve. Again making 
easonable allowance for exaggeration it 
eems there is no organization in Russia 
apable of receiving, transporting and dis- 
ributing food. Anarchy cannot do it. 
‘here must be some order, system, intelli- 
ent direction. Dumping food on a wharf 
0 be grabbed by the most muscular or best 
rmed would be a silly way of relieving 
amine. 

_ By all accounts if other nations feed Rus- 
ia they must supply not only the food but 
he directing and distributing organization. 
na state of anarchy that would mean sol- 
jers—a good many of them. Probably 
olicing Petrograd alone in sufficient force 
0 insure that food got to the weak as well 
s tothe strong would take many regiments. 

Bolshevik rule by its own admissions has 
come a rule of repression and terror. It 
epends upon frightfulness as frankly as 
he Prussians in Belgium did. Once there is 
stablished a certain degree of public order 
nd security—enough to insure fair dis- 
ribution of food—the Bolshevik régime 
nay be expected to disappear. 

Anyone can see how that would figure in 
he Red literature of the future — namely, 
S a diabolical and bloody conspiracy on 
he part of bourgeois nations to destroy the 


liberty of the Russian proletariat. There 
would be much about bourgeois bayonets 
and little about bourgeois bread baskets. 

We should hear a great deal of that even 
in the United States, for even in the United 
States there are plenty of examples of the 
sort of mind which regards Bolshevik mur- 
ders and robberies as merely an innocent 
exuberance, while it is moved to intense in- 
dignation by the spectacle of a policeman 
collaring a drunk. Cutting innocent peo- 
ple’s throats under a red flag is liberty and 
progress. Interfering in any way with their 
oratorical excesses under a red, white and 
blue flag is loathsome tyranny. 


The Future of Wages 


lf WAS not necessary for Mr. Gompers 
to serve notice that union labor will op- 
pose any attempt to reduce wages. That is 
a matter of course. But the union-wage 
scale tells only half the story as to the con- 
dition of labor. The other half is told by 
the degree of employment or unemploy- 
ment. A high union-wage scale does labor 
no good if labor is not at work. 

Labor is the largest item in the cost of 
goods. The American wage scale is much 
higher than any in Europe. If American 
labor is to be fully employed, or even rela- 
tively so, American goods must find a mar- 
ket abroad in competition with European 
goods. Nobody but a hopeless blockhead 
wants lower wages for their own sake. No- 
body wants unemployment. The practical 


question is: How can we pay decidedly 
more for labor and still sell goods in free, 
competitive markets? For unless we do 
sell goods in such markets we shall finally 
have idle labor. 

There is only one possible answer: Our 
labor must be more efficient than the labor 
with which its products compete. 

It can be more efficient through its own 
superior skill and diligence, through using 
better tools—that is, better machinery— 
through superior industrial organization 
and leadership. 

Every obstacle to the most effective or- 
ganization and leadership sets the pointer 
to lower wages. Every handicap on inven- 
tion, on ability, on improvement through- 
out the processes of production and dis- 
tribution menaces the wage scale. Every 
burden upon production through avoida- 
ble capital-and-labor rows is inimical to it. 
I. W. W., with its sabotage and general 
hostility to production, spells peril for it. 
Labor that proposes not only to get the 
highest possible wage but to give the small- 
est possible return in productive effort is a 
drag on the wage scale. 

Nobody’s sentiments are going to cut any 
particular figure in the answer. We can pay 
decidedly more for a day’s work than 
Europe pays and still sell the product of our 
day’s work as cheap as Europe can—or 
cheaper. But the only possible way of do- 
ing it is to produce more or better goods in 
aday. We cannot pay decidedly more for 
labor than our competitors pay unless our 


labor on the whole is decidedly more effi- 
cient. Every handicap to the most efficient 
application of American labor lessens its 
chance of maintaining this wage scale with 
full employment. 


A Critical Congress 


OR several years Postmaster-General 

Burleson advocated government own- 
ership of telegraph and telephone lines. 
Neither Congress nor the public showed 
any inclination to agree with him. Ina 
great national emergency the threat of a 
telegraph strike gave an opportunity for the 
plea that taking over the lines was neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the war. Con- 
gress reluctantly yielded to that compelling 
plea. 

When the war was won Mr. Burleson 
used this emergency authorization to take 
possession of the ocean cables and to move 
toward consolidating the services of the 
two principal telegraph systems. Obviously 
consolidating the two systems would make 
a return to private ownership and opera- 
tion more difficult. 

Of course that gave occasion for the 
charge that the Postmaster-General was 
using his war powers to take snap judgment 
on the public and foreclose the question of 
private versus government ownership. 

It is one of several things at Washington 
that will readily reconcile all save profes- 
sional partisans to the prospect of an inde- 
pendent critical Congress next spring. 
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Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


EK, are again resuming quantity production on 
Goodyear Passenger Car Tires for private use. 


The shortage of these tires that existed during the 
period of war was inevitable. 


Promptly upon America’s entry into the war, Good- 
year devoted great effort to the production of gas 
_masks, airplane, automobile and truck ‘tires, balloons 
and dirigibles, urgently needed by our army and navy. 


This, of course, necessitated a cut in our passenger 
car tire output, for general distribution. 


Later, there came the Government order limiting all 
tire makers to 50 per cent of their normal output. 


This restriction has since been amended. 


So, as normal conditions are being restored, we are 
increasing our production steadily in an effort to meet 
the greatly increased demand for Goodyear ‘Jires. 


However, to insure prompt delivery, we suggest that 
you estimate your near-future requirements, placing 
your order now with your Goodyear Service Station 


Dealer. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Prolong Wear—Save 
Money—Prevent / 


It is not enough for you to be told 
that tens of thousands of car owners 
prefer Federal Tires as a result of 
their experiences. 


You want to know why—to know 
wherein Federal Tires are superior 
—why they are able to wear longer, 
are freer from common tire troubles 
and what makes it possible for them 
to render more satisfactory service. 


The reason is graphically illustrated 
above— 


In the base of every Federal Tire 
there are four endless twisted steel 
cables of great tensile strength that 
securely clamp every inch of the tire’s 
base to the rim. 


There is no “ play’’ between tire and 
rim to breed ruinous damages, be- 
cause the Federal Tire, so correctly, 
firmly and permanently held in place, 
is immune to internal wear. 


Rim-wear is as fatal to a tire’s 
usefulness as the worst of roads can 


Troubles 


ever be, except with Federal Tires, 
because the Double-Cable-Base con- 
struction eliminates rim-wear, at the 
same time preserving the tire so that 
every mile of its life is saved for road- 
Service. 


* But Federal Tires cannot econ- 
omize for you, unless they are on your 
car. 


Let a Federal dealer go more into 
detail and explain the practical work- 
ing advantages of the Double-Cable- 
Base; how it holds the tire on the rim 
securely through the most severe 
service strains; how it keeps the tire 
from rocking, shifting, or blowing off; 
how the toe of the bead does not 
pinch the tube; how there are no rim 
cuts or blow outs just above the rim; 
how the low, flexible bead filler yields 
with every motion, relieving side walls 
of excess strain; how Federal Tires, with 
these advantages, wear longer and 
save you money. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY of Illinois 


Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage 
Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods. 


Traffik Tread 


Rugged Tread 


‘or horses. Virtually they had no horses. 
(The English were going to have a sale of 
‘second-hand”’ horses reformed for slight 
vounds from military service. What was 
soing to be done about the houses? 

The Colonist went into the question of 
rable land. How much could be culti- 
yated—how much, at least, among the hold- 
ngs there represented—without further 
lelay or preparation? They went rapidly 
over the situation and decided that about 
1 third of the land was in that category. 
[he rest either needed a lot of work or was 
+lean gone—the topsoil blasted away. But 
what was going to be done about the hous- 
‘ng problem? 

Agricultural implements? Very few; no 

neavy machines at all, you might say. 
Some of the houses might be repaired. 
Every time the debate came back to this 
question I watched the eyes of the woman, 
2 shrewd-looking middle-aged soldier’s 
widow, who sat in her corner listening in- 
cently and saying no word. Always her 
2yes lit with a kind of eager expectation 
when that point of housing was reached, 
and always, when the Colonist evaded it, 
chey grew dull again. 
_ I began to perceive, as the Colonist had 
perceived long ago, what was troubling 
them. No one who has observed the French 
Front during this war can have failed to 
wonder at the intense love of the French 
zountry people not only for that soil of 
France which they consider as a mother, but 
for every stone of their little old homes and 
their little old villages. Through all the sad 
emotions of this terrible four and a half 
years has run that steady grief at seeing the 
old village crumbling. With the dawn of 
peace there had come hope. You cannot 
raise the dead, but you can, after all, re- 
build a ruined house just as it stood before. 
The Colonist looked at M. Bachelet finally, 
and M. Bachelet at the Blue Devil; and 
the Colonist spoke as I have quoted him in 
the beginning. 


Crops First, Then Houses 


So there was silence, and the eyes of the 
woman went dead. Finally the old man in 
the corner spoke up. I had noticed him 
since I entered the room. The oldest of all, 
he was a jolly person; the one among them 
upon whom sorrow, I thought, sat the 
lightest. He had about him a kind of come- 
dian air, and an eye which seemed always 
about to break out into a smile. 

“Monsieur the Captain is right,’ he 
said. ‘“‘The first thing is crops—houses 
when we can get them; but first, crops!” 

This loosened the tongues, and for a few 
minutes words flew so thick and fast—half 
a dozen conversations going on at once— 
that one not born to the tongue could not 
follow them. All the time the Colonist was 
throwing in the facts. Even if the Germans 
paid for all the damage, spot cash, it 
couldn’t be done all at once. There were 
not enough builders, there was not enough 
material in the world. Just because the war 
was ended was no sign there would be 
enough food to go round. I could see con- 
viction growing; could see the hard French 
head settling down to face the facts as it 
has a way of doing. And finally the Colo- 
nist got the floor to speak at length, about 
as follows: 

“Codperatives such as you have here are 
the only hope for France just now. We’ve 
got first to feed ourselves, and then to feed 
the stock; and we can’t do that on money 
alone. 

“This is the plan and it has the govern- 
ment’s indorsement: You must find what 
land can be cultivated without special 
preparation—without digging up shells or 
rolling up barbed wire or grading the sur- 
face. Then you’ll have to get in and culti- 
vate it together. The government, as you 
know, expects to collect damages from 
Germany for what has been done to the 
country. You’ve read the newspapers, and 
you know that it is willing now to advance 
a certain percentage of the estimated dam- 
age to each agricultural department of 
France in order to buy stock and tools. I 
propose that in this district, and in every 
district so placed, the first payment be 
advanced not to individuals but to the co- 
operative. It will buy seeds and tools and 
perhaps a few machines—we can’t be en- 
tirely sure of the tools, because for a long 
time there won’t be enough of them to go 
round; but we’ll do the best we can. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


“Plant wheat and grass and oats and 
beans and vegetables this winter and 
spring—just food for yourselves and your 
horses. That will give us a start to begin 
clearing the rest of the land next summer. 
In a year or two more, if all goes well, we 
shall have the land cleared—all except that 
which cannot ever be saved. Then we can 
talk of rebuilding. It is the only way we 
see out. Think it over, gentlemen, and let 
us know what you decide.”’ 

All this did not come out at once, but in 
snatches, broken here and there by a ques- 
tion from some member of the codperative 
or by a comment from the Blue Devil or 
from M. Bachelet. When it was over and 
we rose to go I could see that the members 
were setting themselves to take up a new 
burden for France and the north with all 
the courage of their graceful but sturdy 
race. 

Night had fallen when our car drove into 
Ronsart, which was our next stop. Its 
ruins lay dark in the shades; I could see 
that not a single house was roofed, and that 
few of them existed at all above the first 
story. Here I must explain, perhaps, that 
the isolated farmhouse is a rare thing in 
France. The problem of alleviating the 
loneliness of farm life, a problem which the 
American farmer is solving with long- 
distance telephones and motor cars, the 
French farmers solved centuries ago in 
their own fashion. Their holdings being 
small, though intensively cultivated, they 
are able to gather together in little villages 
of two hundred to a thousand souls; from 
these they go forth in the morning to till 
their fields. Each has its old church, its 
two or three stores, its café; the larger even 


afford cinema shows. So French farm life, in ° 


spite of the pictures of De Maupassant and 
other pessimistic French authors, seems al- 
ways merrier than ours. 

Ronsart, which had about five hundred 
inhabitants before the war, seems to have 
been a typical French farming town. It lay 
a little on the German side of the ‘old 
line” which lay locked from October, 1914, 
to March, 1917. This means that it got by 
necessity its long-range bombardment, and 
by German rule of procedure its systematic 
looting. The Germans fell back through it 
in March, 1917, fought their way forward 
over it in March, 1918, fell back through it 
again, fighting every inch of the way, in 
September, 1918. Besides the bombard- 
ment, therefore, it has been three times a 
battlefield. 


Making the Best of Things 


When we drew up at a farmyard gate, 
almost intact, the young mayor of the 
town came out to meet us, and insisted 
without further parley on showing us how 
well he was established. The ruins showed 
that his had been a fine property—a good 
old two-story stone house in a quadrangle 
of brick barns and stables. By ahappy acci- 
dent all the walls of the kitchen had been 
left standing, and in the kitchen was a 
fireplace. We threaded the ruins to an im- 
provised door of burlap, like that of a pros- 
pector in the old West, and found ourselves 
in an island of order amid a sea of chaos. 
With beams and tiles gathered up from the 
ruins he had roofed over that one room. 
With boards gathered from the German 
dugouts he had floored it; the one window 
was kindly contributed—unwittingly—by 
a German brigadier general, whose com- 
fortable dugout somehow escaped shells 
when the British advanced. 

The black eyes of madame, the mayor’s 
wife, beamed as she explained her house- 
hold arrangements. They had a bed with 
complete furnishings which she had brought 
in some fashion from Amiens; a dresser— 
“but very few clothes just now to put in it,” 
she said—and almost enough dishes. She 
was very short of cooking utensils at first, 
but she had found the wreck of a German 
camp kitchen knocked out by a British 
shell in the retreat, and with that addition 
she was making out. Oh, yes, they were 
much more comfortable than she thought 
they ever could be at first! 

“Forty-four people have got back to the 
town somehow,” the mayor said. ; 

To show how the forty-two others lived 
he led us to an old British field-dressing sta- 
tion, a shack with thin cement walls, left 
behind as hardly worth salvaging when the 
British went on. Two families lodged there. 
Three smiling women met us and explained 


how, the first thing, they had floored the 
shack and put up a partition between the 
families from the loot of the German dug- 
outs. There was a stove, got from Amiens 
in the same mysterious manner in which 
the mayor had got his bed; there were even 
mantel ornaments—subtle arrangements of 
brass made from old German shell cases by 
the husband of madame, who is still with 
the army. 

The six or seven heads of families and 
members of the local codéperative arrived 
presently, each carrying his chair or stool. 
And when the meeting finally came to order 
and the Colonist proceeded to question 
them it turned out that Ronsart needed 
little education in communal production. 
Informed by the mayor of the general plan 
they had already got to work. The cab- 
bage field of Jean or the meadow of Pierre 
had turned out to be not so badly torn up 
but that it might be cultivated; the Brit- 
ish Army had loaned horses and sometimes 
men for the plowing; many of them had 
found tools, and besides there were shovels 
which the Germans left behind in their 
rout. Ronsart was beginning to get itself on 
its feet and needed at this moment very 
little help from the outside. It was neces- 
sary only to take counsel upon what they 
should do when the whole five hundred 
inhabitants came back. 


A Blasted Farming Country 


I left that town with an impression of 
hustle and of courage in the face of difficul- 
ties which must have struck the foreigner 
in the United States seventy-five years ago 
when he looked over the communities along 
the frontier of the old West. 

I have said little, so far, about the desola- 
tion we had been seeing all day and which 
we were to see for two days more—the first 
immediate problem of restored France vis- 
ible to the least understanding eye. Scott 
kept asking me: ‘‘ How can I possibly ever 
describe this when I get home?” And I 
kept answering: ‘‘ Describing things is my 
job, and I throw up my hands. It can’t be 
done, either by you or me or W. Shakspere.”’ 

Let me, however, try to picture one little 
stretch of it—the route from Amiens north- 
east to Bapaume and then to Cambrai, 
about forty-five or fifty miles altogether, 
which we traversed three times in our 
search for codperatives and for the home of 
M. Bachelet. 

First, let us try to imagine it as it was. As 
I had never seen it before the war but only 
when it was being blasted by fire in the 
battle of the Somme, let me describe the 
country just below. You look from the car 
window and even now, when war has caused 
a little relaxation in the intensive agricul- 
ture of France, it strikes you as the cleanest, 
greenest land you ever saw. Between the 
tree-lined roads and canals lies a checker- 
board of fields. Some of them are dark 
gray under the autumn plowing. Some are 
already green with the first springing of the 
winter wheat—all French grain is autumn 
sown. 

In contrast to our richest and best-tended 
agricultural lands—Indiana, say, or the 
deltas of California—you notice two things: 
In the first place, there are no waste corners; 
you look in vain for a weed; the cultivation 
runs clear up to the lines of the fences and 
gutters, even of the railroad track. 

In the second place, there are no clods or 
lumps of earth; the land prepared for the 
sowing, the land with the new wheat spring- 
ing, looks pulverized to the finest powder, 
as though the laborers, like Italian side- 
hill farmers, had rubbed each clod between 
their hands. 

Among the lines of trees lie neat, 
permanent-looking farming villages of gray 
stone. The landscape is broken at intervals 
by communal forests; and they, too, show 
better and more solicitous attention than 
any forests that we know. It needs no 
farmer’s eye to tell that these fields drip 
fertility and are cultivated to the highest 
degree known to practical agricultural sci- 
ence. Talk about worn-out land! Most of 
these farms were tilled by the primitive 
Gauls before the Christian era, and statis- 
tics show that in the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries, when men began to keep 
statistics, their production steadily in- 
creased. 

That region between Amiens and Cam- 
brai was before the war exactly the same 
kind of country—only more so. In 1913 
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ACK ON THE MAP 


the French Government arranged the de- 
partments, in the order of their development 
and resources, from one to eighty-seven. 
In that enumeration the Somme, surround- 
ing Amiens, was seventh; the Pas-de- 
Calais, which includes Bapaume, second; 
and the Nord, the region of Cambrai, first. 

One paragraph, also, to refresh the mem- 
ory of the war-weary reader. Albert is 
roughly eighteen miles northeast of Amiens, 
and Bapaume twelve miles northeast of 
Albert. Cambrai is some eighteen miles 
still farther northeast. The lines, from Octo- 
ber, 1914, to July, 1916, remained locked 
just above Albert. Then the British started 
at that point the great hammering battle of 
the Somme. During the next five months 
they hammered their way behind curtain 
fire almost to Bapaume. In March, 1917, 
the Germans, turning the country into a | 
wilderness as they went, fell back to a point 
halfway between Bapaume and Cambrai. 
In the autumn of 1917 the British made 
their unfortunate surprise attack, by which 
they drove almost to the gates of Cambrai 
and were in turn driven back to the point 
from which they came. 

In March, 1918, the Germans made their 
supreme effort to reach the Channel ports, 
and got so near to Amiens that they had it 
under intensive fire. They remained there 
for a few months; and then the brilliant 
British victories of last summer and autumn 
chased them far back beyond Cambrai and 
definitely rescued the whole district. So the 
towns between Albert and Bapaume, like 
Pozieres and Courcelette for example, have 
been fought over four times. 

From the moment when you take the 
road north from Amiens the desolation be- 
gins. At first a few well-tended fields, like 
those which you see farther south in the 
department of the Somme, break the mo- 
notony of fields grown over with sickly 
weeds. Stop and look at those fields and 
you see that they are pitted with holes like 
the craters of the moon. The pits are the 
shell holes, old and new; the older weed- 
grown, those of this year’s fighting making 
dirty white splotches on the earth, where 
they have broken through into the clay 
subsoil. The farming villages along the 
way, dirty with the passage of armies, show 
a crumbling wall or a gaping roof only here 
or there. In general, except for the ruins of 
the works of man, this region would look 
only like a series of neglected fields were it 
not for the barbed-wire entanglements, now 
grown rusty, which run like cracks along 
the landscape in every direction. 


The Injuries to the Soil 


Then you plunge suddenly into the belt 
of territory where last spring the British 
made their great and successful stand to 
save Amiens, that key to the railroads of 
Northern France. As you approach this 
region the deeper desolation begins. First 
you run into dugouts, now failing into ruin, 
on the nearer side of every slope; and when 
there are not dugouts there are the little 
shelter holes which infantrymen dig to pro- 
tect themselves. Back of them runs the 
first of the trench systems, crawling like a 
gigantic, many-tentacled octopus across the 
landscape. 

Here for the first time you begin to notice 
that the land is not level, like that which 
you saw in the peaceful fields of the south- 
ern Somme country. It liesin crazy, broken 
hummocks, running everywhere without 
plan or system, and on an average about as 
high as the table at which I am this mo- 
ment writing—though some of them rise so 
high that you could hide a small house be- 
hind them. And here, because most of the 
destruction occurred this year and the 
weeds have scarcely started on their work 
of healing, you can get an idea of what has 
happened to the farming industry of France. 
In spite of the fertility of this land the top- 
soil is thin; the subsoil is a kind of dirty- 
white clay. Nowhere can you see more 
than a patch of that brown topsoil in which 
things grow. The rest has been ground in- 
extricably into the clay, turned over many 
feet deep. Grade down the hummocks with 
infinite labor of men and horses and ma- 
chines, fill in the trenches and dugouts, and 
still you have—nothing. 

Nor was that all. A casual inspection 
from the motor car, a little, cautious stroll 
from the road showed that the earth was 
full of a most pernicious kind of hardware. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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HE transition from our war-work 
to regular production is being 
made without delay or interruption. 


‘When the armistice was declared 
we were working on a 75% war 
schedule. In addition to the many 
thousands of Champion Spark Plugs 
we were producing daily for the 
United States Navy and War De- 
partments for aeroplanes, tanks, trac- 
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From War to Peace 


tors, ambulances, trucks, sub-chasers, 
motorcycles and work engines, we 
were also producing daily thousands 
of shells and fuses of both the low 
explosive and high explosive types. 


For this precision work on govern- 
ment shells and fuses we used the 
same machinery and the same me- 
chanics, operators and inspectors 
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k Plugs 


accustomed to precision work on 
Champion Spark Plugs. 


The superior quality of Champion 
Spark Plugs and their No. 3450 
Champion insulators shall ever con- 
tinue to improve and to merit the 
good will and patronage of the long 
list of manufacturers who buy them 
for equipment of their products. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Thousands of “‘Fyr-Fyter’” ex- 
tinguishers have been used by 
the War Department ‘Over 
There” and in America for pro- 
tection against fire on Airplanes, 
Automobiles and Trucks, also in 
Cantonments, Billets, Commis- 
sary buildings, and elsewhere. 


For months past our entire out- 
put has been demanded by the 
Government. But now we are 
partially released through re- 
duced war requirements, and 
are ready to resume our former 
business connections throughout 
the world on a much larger scale. 


In order to meet the require- 
ments of the Government we 
built, in record time, the modern 
factory building shown below. 
This is the only factory building 
designed for and devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of 
the one quart type fire extin- 
guisher. 


When you fight fire, you want 
the best extinguisher made. The 
adoption of ‘‘Fyr-Fyter’ by the 
War Department and Allied Gov- 
ernments bears out our claim 
that our CONTINUOUS STREAM 
extinguisher is superior to all 
other types. 


Our agencies in all the princi- 
pal cities will immediately take 
up the thread of business, broken 
for the moment by the exigencies 
of war. Some good territory is 
open for live-wire agents. Write 
us at once. 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 


Roscoe C. Iddings, President 


Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A.—January 1, 1919 
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(Continued from Page 57) 
Fragments from the millions of tons of shells 
hurled in this war, the millions of tons of 
material ruined stuck everywhere from the 
earth. And everywhere I marked the dan- 
gerous dud shell, the unexploded projectile 
which is likely to go off at any time, and still 
more likely if lightly jogged by an incautious 
foot. At one place I saw, half-buried, two 
of the gigantic 380-shells with which the 
Germans terrorized towns and bombarded 
remote back lines; near by were half a 
dozen others which the busy soldiers of the 
British Salvage Corps had stacked up and 
emptied. Dud grenades, too, showed here 
and there in clusters. 

This terror of past warfare hangs not 
only over these ruined fields but over all 
the old battle area, even to the uttermost 
limits of the bombardments. During this 
journey a British soldier told me that he 
had casually marked a farmer doing his 
spring plowing in a field far to the rear, 
which was scarred by only a few shell holes. 
Suddenly there was a great explosion. Of 
the farmer no remains were found, and only 
one leg of the horse. Without question his 
plowshare had touched a dud shell. 

Here, from orderly lines of barricade the 
barbed wire had become a grotesque. In 
places a line lost itself in the earth, where 
the preliminary bombardment had buried 
it. In places it streamed away in tangled 
brown tentacles. In places it was rolled up 
into gigantic balls like tumbleweed. The 
towns of this region were not completely 
obliterated—you could see that they had 
once been towns. As human habitations 
they were all gone, however. Not one 
showed even afragment of wall rising higher 
than the window sashes. There was also 
a trace of forests—and little more. But 
whether the trees stood as stripped trunks 
or were mere splintered stumps, one thing 
they had in common—they were all forever 
and irrevocably dead. To add a final, un- 
necessary touch you kept marking spots of 
a most vile, greenish yellow where, you felt 
somehow, there would be bareness genera- 
tion after generation. This was the mark of 
the blighting, life-destroying poison gas. 

It was what I call the second degree of 
desolation, that country between Amiens 
and Albert, where Germany so nearly won 
her war last spring and lost it last autumn. 
This belt is perhaps four or five miles wide, 
though many times aslong. From there to 
Albert you come again into the first degree 
of desolation; though there it is much 
worse than just above Amiens. 


Villages Ground to Powder 


You have passed the ruins of Albert be- 
fore you cross the old, original trenches of 
the first two years, and come to the battle- 
field of theSomme. This at first strikes you 
as altogether less distressing and revolting 
than the destruction of the second degree, 
as the fossilized remains of a man are less 
revolting than his newly dead, decaying 
body. What you see is a rolling country 
running away from you in a series of corru- 
gated hummocks seamed with disintegrat- 
ing ditches, but never by any chance a house 
or a tree—only a few dugouts and some 
military sheds, half of those, even, falling 
into ruin or shot to pieces. 

I saw part of this country late in 1916, 
when the battle was on; then, under the au- 
tumnrains, it looked like a dirt road which 
had been trampled by the feet of innumer- 
able giant cattle. In the two summers that 
have followed, Nature has started to make 
her own repairs and it is pretty well cov- 
efed by sparse, sickly-looking grass and 
weeds rising only a few inches high—such 
verdure as in amoist, growing climate takes 
foothold upon even the most barren ground. 

Atop this were sprinkled the new shell 
holes of the latest fighting. Indeed, Scott, 
super-farmer though he is, was at first 
fooled into believing that things were not so 
bad here. I had to take him afield, poke 
into the earth and show him that the weeds 
grew on a clay subsoil and that the growing 
earth was gone as though blown away by a 
giant, before he understood. 

There were towns here once, and stone 
fences and patches of communal forest. Of 
them there remains only one thing—the 
name. The military maps of the region 
were made before the war and were drawn 
to include these small farming towns. So 
the British Army, in order that troops and 
convoys might find their way, had set up 
signs in the neat black-and-white British 
military lettering—‘“‘Le Sars,’’ ‘“‘ Pozieres,”’ 
“‘Courcelette,” ““Martinpuich.” That is all. 
Poke round in the earth about these signs 


and you may find a few fragments of crum- 
bled stone among the hummocks. Other- 
wise, even the stone has been powdered by 
the blasts of curtain fire. In one place, and 
only one, did I see a fragment of a wall. 
That and the graveyards, with their neat 
little rows of black or white crosses, were 
the only things to show that man had of old 
inhabited these fields. This district runs 
virtually all the way from Albert to Ba- 
paume, say twelve miles in width; it is 
perhaps three times as long. 

Possibly the area that I have described 
here is in the worst shape of any in France; 
and still I am not certain, having made no 
minute inspection of the rest. But many 
other patches of destruction must be nearly 
as bad and as extensive—the region run- 
ning northeast from Hazebrouck to Ypres 
across the Belgian border; the surround- 
ings of La Bassée; the Aisne country; 
Champagne; and another very bad spot, 
two or three hundred square miles surround- 
ing Verdun. 


Third-Degree Destruction 


This belt of third-degree destruction 
runs all the way from the Belgian border 
near Ypres to the Swiss border, following 
the old trench line of 1914-17—almost 
four hundred miles. In shape it resembles 
one of those rivers which, flowing through 
flat country, keep widening out into lakes. 
This river is in no place narrower, probably, 
than two miles. In places, such as the one 
I have been describing, it widens out to ten 
to fifteen miles. For miles both ways from 
the edge of all that are the belts of second- 
degree destruction; and there is third- 
degree destruction wherever the armies 
have rocked back and forth in the open 
fighting of this year. Add to this the state 
of the great cities of Northern France, 
which I have forborne to describe here, 
and one appreciates the difficulty which the 
French statisticians are having in estimat- 
ing the damages caused by the Kaiser’s 
little adventure in empire. Confining the 
question to agriculture it includes hundreds 
of thousands of acres of the most produc- 
tive and useful land in the world. 

That is the problem; before I come to 
describe the measures afoot for its solution 
let me tell something of our adventures 
during our last two days in the devas- 
tated zone before we finally reached the 
estates of M. Bachelet; they will serve to 
illuminate the human side of the problem. 

There was neither lodging nor food in 
the zone of destruction through which we 
were working; so we stayed of nights in a 
town far back of the old lines, taking our 
luncheons with us in care of the faithful 
military chauffeur. Then we drove on to 
the estate of M. Bachelet’s son-in-law, be- 
yond beautiful, rich, dismantled Cambrai. 
Long before we turned up the road to its 
gate we had passed the region of garrison 
caps and reached that of steel helmets; the 
roads were alive with all varieties of trans- 
ports. 

M. Bachelet’s son-in-law—long a pris- 
oner in Germany—had apparently been a 
man of wealth and substance. One could 
see that the three-story house—looking, 
really, more like a chateau than a farm- 
house—was the finest private building in 
town. From its corner had branched out 
a quadrangle of substantial stone-and- 
brick stables and barns; beyond it had 
sloped away rich fields which must have 
looked, once, as though they had been 
manicured; just off the quadrangle was a 
chicory factory, which turned that profit- 
able and useful plant into the raw material 
of French coffee. 

The house stood, after a fashion; with 
the strange vitality of its species the ivy, 
which grew from foundation to roof, was 
still bright green. But the windows were 
out, and a glass conservatory at one end 
was a grotesque wreck. The floors had 
tumbled in débris into the cellar; the 
structure of the chimney was a stump; the 
upper part of the stairway still clung to 
the wall, but the lower part was among the 
débris below. A telephone switchboard, al- 


. most intact, sagged from the lower ruins of 


the chimney. Here a barn was intact; here 
it was a stone heap. The walls of the chic- 
ory factory stood, and one or another of the 
passing armies had roofed over one corner 
for some temporary-use. It was, however, 
bare of any machinery or apparatus. 

The processes of war had left their 
autographs all about. In places the prop- 
erty looked more like a city dump than the | 
remains of a home. The British Salvage 
Corps had been at work, taking away all the \ 
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military wreckage that could be of use; be 
enough still remained. Tin cans lay every 
where—German tin cans, English tin cans 
French tin cans; new ones, just light) 
spotted with rust, from which soldiers ha 
eaten in the midst of the last battle; old 
brown bent ones, peppered with rust lik 
colanders. Fragments of every kind ¢ 
shell lay intermixed with dirty gray rags o 
German clothing. A British cap lay tram 
pled in the mud beside a German cap; | 
half circle of an artillery wheel protrude 
from the débris beside a barn; in the barp 
yard inclosure stout posts supported | 
square of barbed wire, half of it intact, ha’ 
shot into streamers. That last feature in 
terested the Blue Devil professionally. H 
pronounced it German wire, and deduce 
that this had been a stockade for newl 
caught British prisoners. 

When we stepped out from the stockad 
and looked down the slope of the fields w 
could see a regular line of shell holes acros 
the landscape—the signature of curtai 
fire. Other holes, big and little, spotte: 
the slope irregularly. Near by the butt 
of two dud shells stuck out of the ground 
At our very feet lay a potato-mashe 
grenade. The Colonist stooped down to in 
spect it; his attitude was that of a man a 


‘close quarters with a rattlesnake. 


“Very, very much alive!” hesaid. ‘‘ Wal! 
round it, and don’t kick any sticks in thi 
round. They may be the handles of stil 
others.” 

M. Bachelet, when we went back to th 
car, was still sprightly and beaming. 

“He came off better than I thought k 
would,” said he. ‘‘The house is gone, o 
course, but he will save half the barns 
Perhaps he will not even have to pull dow: 
the chicory factory. And the topsoil i 
still on the land except for a little shell hol 
here and there. He can get to work thi 
winter, even! I might wish I had com 
off so well!” 


Inspecting the Ruins 


No, he had not come off so well, as w 
perceived when we crossed the ruins of th 
old, famous Queant-Droucourt switch lin 
and rolled into the town of which he ha 
once been the mayor and the most sub 
stantial citizen. I grow tired of describ 
ing ruins. If you have not visited this wa 
think of the worst you have seen in th 
moving pictures. Not a house in the tow: 
could ever be restored; you saw that. A 
best they were ragged pieces of wall; a 
worst, dust heaps. Toward the center ther 
did show a few ruins higher than the rest 
From that direction came a steady clang 
clang, which made me think that someon 
was at work nailing tin. It was, as we sav 
when we came nearer, the corrugated-iro. 
roof of a threshing floor, still standing b: 
some freak of war but torn into ribbons 
which were beating in the wind. 

“The threshing floor of my son,” sail 
M. Bachelet. ‘That was a fine, improve 
American threshing machine’’—it was noy 
only a confused, dirty-brown mess—‘“‘an 
that was his house and barns.”” It was nov 
just a heap, from beneath which gaped thi 
gaping mouths of half a dozen Germai 
dugouts. The heap which had been M 
Bachelet’s house was overgrown with strag 
gling weeds. As I have said before, th 
Germans blew it up early in the war be 
cause he would not be party to a swindl 
on his fellow citizens. ! 

Concerning the largest ruin of all M 
Bachelet remarked: ‘‘That was my brew 
ery. I employed many people there!” — 

I stopped before another pile, rather as 
tonished to see the head of a gray ston 
monument protruding. 

“That is the tombstone of my wife’ 
family,” said M. Bachelet. ‘The churdl 
and churchyard used to be about here.” — 

_The town tops a knoll; it had_ beet 
fringed with dugouts. The one just beloy 
the point from which we regarded the viey 
was burned about the edges, and at it 
entrance lay a German helmet with thi 
paint scorched off the top—mute proo 
that a cleaning-up party had brought ou 
the inmates with the help of a flame pro 


jector. ' 
As far as we could see, dugouts spottec 
the landscape or. trenches creased it. j 


“That sacred affair there was a Germat 
general’s dugout, Isuppose,’’ said M. Bache 
let, pointing to a great heap of dirty at 
subsoil which troubled the landscape. “Al 
well, it isn’t hopeless. There will be spot 
of bad land for some time, but we 
clean up most of it. It will be necess 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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])° not hesitate to use Lyknu—the ‘‘one-cloth”’ polish— 
| on your finest furniture. Lyknuis harmless to the 
most delicate surface, and does not leave a sticky, dust- 
collecting coating of grease, oil, gum or wax. 

Lyknu restores and preserves the original, beautiful finish given 
to your furniture by its makers—makes and keeps it just like new. 


Simply moisten a piece of cheesecloth with a few drops of 
Lyknu by holding cloth to mouth of bottle. With this single cloth, go 
over your furniture rubbing until surface is dry. No second cloth, 
no second operation, no long tiresome rubbing necessary because 
Lyknu cleans, polishes and dries at the same time. 


Try Lyknu today: Three sizes; 25c,50c, $1.00 
The 50c bottle is the popular size. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send 25c for bottle, mailed prepaid. 


LYKNU POLISH MANUFACTURING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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the Tired 
Business Man 


Heischain-lightning in his 
office. He knowsall about 
the bank-statement, the 
corn crop, the freight- car 
shortage, the liquidation 
of Smith-Jones, Inc., and 
the drop in Iceland Moss 
Preferred. He can quote 
you, instantly, the August 
production of his Grand 
Rapids branch factory to 
one-tenth of one percent. 


But socially! great 


Beatrice Fairfax! 


He is lost at a dance; swamped at a 
dinner; helpless when confronted with 
hostesses, buds, dowagers, visiting 
French generals, literary lions, Hindu 
musicians, Japanese dancers; dumb at 
discussions of Eli Nadelman’s sculp- 
ture, or golf, or airplane production, 
or pedigreed dogs. 


Sometimes, in his secret soul, he won- 
ders how other men get on so well 
with people who are, to him, as in- 
comprehensible as the dodo. 


And yet it’s so easy—so simple—so 
inexpensive to learn. 


All he needs is to tear off that coupon 
and spend a single dollar for the for- 
ward-marching magazine of modern 
American life—its arts, sports, dances, 
fashions, books, operas, gaieties, and 
humors: Vanity Fair. 


Vanity Fair costs $3 a year—35 cents a copy. 
There is more joyous fun-making and mental 
stimulation in one single copy than in fourteen 
yards of Bergson or Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Yet, if you do not know Vanity Fair, or would 
like to know it better, you may have five 
whole copies for an insignificant dollar — six if 
you mail the coupon now. 


Five Issues of Vanity Fair 


for $1 


Six, if you mail the coupon now 


Stop where you are! 
Tear off that coupon! 


VANITY FAIR, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


I want to go through life with my mind 
,open; to keep my sympathies warm; to 
keep in touch with the newest and live- 
liest influences of modern life. There- 
fore, I want you to send me the next 
FIVE numbers of Vanity Fair. I will 
remit $1 on receipt of your bill (OR) my 
favorite dollar is inclosed. I understand 
that if this order is received in time, you 
will send me a complimentary copy of 
we current issue, making SIX issues in 
all. 


Name 


Street 


City 


Illustrations copyright by Vanity Fair 
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(Continued from Page 60) jhe 
first to get the people back—and to find 
shelter. Shall we have luncheen now?” 


But when, in the most coherent of the 


ruins, our chauffeur had laid out. luncheon 
on a table which the British had left be- 
hind, M. Bachelet was missing. We waited 
for a short time, while the corrugated iron 
beat—beat—beat dismally overhead. The 
shrewd eyes of the Blue Devil grew a little 
troubled. He had better look for M. Bache- 
let, he said, and went out. The Colonist 
talked nervously for a minute, and fol- 
lowed. Scott and I, alone, exchanged 
anxious conjectures. M. Bachelet had been 
bearing up wonderfully; but after all, these 
French are excitable. Suppose such a 
thing had happened to Scott’s own Missis- 
sippi plantation? You could imagine what 
M. Bachelet had been feeling. 

Then M. Bachelet came briskly in at the 
hole of the door; and when he saw the 
luncheon spread out he rubbed his hands in 
that indescribably unctuous gesture with 
which a Frenchman greets food. 

“Ah, our intelligent friend brought up 
wine!” he said. *‘The wine of the country 
is good, /d-bas. I have been having such a 
pleasant talk with a British soldier—a man 
very sympathetic, who speaks good French. 
Where are the rest? I have a devil of an 
appetite!” 


Systematic Petty Larceny 


Then there was a town a few miles from 
Lens. Lens and its entourage of mining 
and steel-making towns are in q state of 
ruin made a little more grotesque by the 
masses and peaks of rusting steel which 
protrude in every direction. This town, 
however, was beyond the worst of all that; 
and it had rested under German rule for 
four years and three months—most of the 
inhabitants still there. The enemy had 
left it looking like the surroundings of a 
garbage crematory; offal and débris were 
trampled into the soil of every open space. 
Once that morning I poked my way into 
the communal hospital. The floor was 
still littered with the filthy bandages, the 
blood-soaked gauze of a field-dressing sta- 
tion. When the Germans left they had 
taken with them all the able-bodied men 
who had not hidden in the cellars; and 
there had beén no time for the refinements 
of cleanliness. 

The average inhabitant of this town 
plied two trades: He worked in the mines 
when the labor market was good, and in 
betweentimes he cultivated his own patch 
of soil, Unfortunately, the mayor told us, 
we could not have a codperative meeting 
until Sunday, because all the farmers left 
behind by the Germans had gone down to 
Lens to road restoration. 

I found three women—a matron and two 
girls in their teens—standing in a door- 
way shyly regarding the happy spectacle of 
friendly visitors from without. I was wear- 
ing that day my correspondent’s uniform. 
When I stepped up and spoke to them they 
stiffened to attention. The women in these 
recovered districts, British officers tell me, 
always do that when addressed suddenly 
by a man in uniform. The Germans re- 
quired it, and it has become a habit—the 
mark on the innocent which the beast has 
left behind him. 

From these women TI heard first of a 
person whom I am glad to give a little ad- 
vertising—the Herr Professor Schwart, of 
Miinster. Commandants came and went in 
the course of four years, but Schwart, the 
official interpreter, remained always, and 
became the little boss of the town. “A 
little, pompous man, gros comme cd!”’ they 
said, indicating with their hands a very 
ample waistline. He confided to some of 
the inhabitants that he learned his perfect 
French while acting as a spy for the Ger- 
man Government in France—that was the 
congenial manner in which he spent his 
vacations. He it was who made out and 
enforced all the requisitions; and grad- 
ually he stripped the town bare. He went 
at it methodically. Sewing machines would 
be his passion one week. He would gum- 
shoe all over. the place for hidden sewing 
machines. And all the last year he was 
mad on the subject of cloth. He used to 
enter a house unexpectedly and stand the 
housewife up in the corner while he went 
through the bureau. 

“Six chemises, you Frenchwoman!” 
quoted the matron, mimicking him. ‘‘ And 
we in need of cotton to save you from your 
English friends! You keep this one. We 
need the rest. You must have one on, I 
suppose!” 


EVENING POST 


He welcomed with joy the news that a 


| baby was about to arrive. He waited until 
_ nearly the time for the arrival; then he ap- 


peared in the house, stood the mother- 
to-be at. attention in a corner, and removed 


all the layette except just one complete 


baby costume. One must take off his hat 
to originality wherever it occurs. Robbing 
the unborn is something new in crime, | 

I mentioned the Herr Professor Schwart 
to several of the inhabitants; but they 
added little to my information on his ex- 
ploits for the Kaiser. Come out with his 
name and they exploded into expletives of 
the most vile sort—like “‘ onion,” “‘ camel,” 
or ‘‘carrot’’—or into catalogues of the 
things he had taken from them. If Herr 
Professor Schwart, of Miinster, ever comes 
back to that village there will be an auction 
for the pleasure and honor of killing him. 

They looked waxy, all of them—these 
women, the young men of the mayor’s of- 
fice, who had escaped by hiding in cellars, 
the hotel keeper, from whom we borrowed 
a table to set out our luncheon; And no 
matter how much French animation there 
was in their conversation their eyes were 
heavy as with years of tears. Thanks to the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, they 
told me, the food was about sufficient in 
the first three or three and a half years. 
Later it did not go quite so well—they sus-- 
pected that the Germans, who had reached 
bad straits themselves, were pilfering the 
supply. The troops here were not of the 
fighting force but Landsturm men, and at 
the last their condition was pitiable. They 
had for rations only a small piece of very 
bad bread each day and cabbage or barley 
soup—seldom any meat. 

““The condition at home must be worse,”’ 
said one of the women. ‘‘I had one of the 
Germans quartered on me. Whenever he 
got a letter from home he used to cry all - 
night.” 

Perhaps in describing this village I have 
yielded to the temptation to ramble; but 
after all it is pertinent to the subject. With 
such human material as this, passed through 
the fires for four years, a little undernour- 
ished and very worn of nerve, Northern 
France must begin her reconstruction. 


Finally on our way back the road led 
along the valley between the ridge of Notre- 
Dame-de-Lorette and Vimy. The first is a 
French graveyard and the second a British 
graveyard. Need I review the battles that 
were fought for those two ridges? All the 
world hereabouts is blasted to the third and 


final degree of destruction. We stopped the 


car under the point where stood once that 
convent so much honored by the Catholic 
Church that the Colonist, who had fought 
in these fields, and I, who had seen a little 
of the fighting, might try to pick up the 
landmarks. And along the road came a 
man and a woman. 


Clouded Land Titles 


They were both in their twenties, I judge. 
He wore in the buttonhole of his rusty coat 
the réformé ribbon; and on his head was a 
faded old army cap. She was stalwart and 
comely. She carried in her right hand a 
small bundle done up in a shawl; he had an 
equally small pack on his back, and in his 
left hand a hoe. They were holding hands 
as they walked; and until the Colonist ad- 
dressed them their heads were bowed. Be- 
hind them plodded rheumatically an old 
cur dog. 

Yes, said the man when we questioned 
him, he had a farm yonder, down in the 
desert valley between the two ridges. He 
had not seen it for four years and more; 
and, he added bitterly, he couldn’t see it 
now. It was impossible to find any land- 
marks. He thought he could make out the 
outline of one field, but he wasn’t even sure 
of that. 

“T had a good equipment once,” he said, 
“and there is left me—this!” 

Sardonically he held out the hoe. They 
were going now to see if they could find 
some kind of lodging for the night in the 
ruins of Loos. 

Before they went on plodding down the 
road—two people, with at least youth on 
their side, beginning life over again—our 
officers had talked them back into a little 
better hope for themselves and the world 
about them. But the incident set the Blue 
Devil talking about a feature of the situ 
tion in this northern country of which fe 
seem to have thought until recently, ' 

For a long time there is bound to be a 
embarrassing confusion in land titles. Most 
of the titles in this region go back to the 


-degree of devastation all boundary mark 


ing it put there. Let her get it out. So, t 


débris of their buildings. 


‘shells have fallen, is still in place. The lan 


| January 4, } 


days of the primitive Gauls. The holdi o 
are measured and surveyed as a rule eith 
from some stable landmark like the corn 
of a church, or from boundary stones, tl 
successors of other boundary stones whicl 
have stood in the same spots for hundred; 
and even thousands of years. In the zon 
which has undergone the third and lag 


are gone. Even stable natural features ¢ 
the landscape, like small hills or great rock 
have been leveled. Brooks have total 
changed their courses. Worse than thi 
incontrovertible evidence shows that in t 
zones of the first and second degrees of dey 
astation certain German commanders wit 


how land titles, in such circumstances, ¢ 
ever be determined. 


Let Her Get it Out 
By now the French have pretty well for 


mulated the reconstruction problem ant 
have begun the preliminary work. % 
First of all, they feel they must restor 
agriculture—that before they turn thei 
best attention to manufacturing. France 
above any other country in Wester 
Europe, was agricultural. At least fort 
per cent of her population depended di 
rectly on the soil. ; 
France expects that Germany will bi 
made to pay in full for the damage she ha 
caused both to the soil and to the building 
of invaded France. j 
Taking the worst first, what I have callec 
the third degree of devastation can neye 
be used in our time for any purpose exce 
forests. That lake-studded river of w 
land extending clear across the north wil 
in time be planted in trees as a part of th 
state forest reserve. As soon as the Germal 
restoration fund becomes available th 
government will buy the land and the ruin 
of the houses at their out-and-out pre-wai 
valuation; the farmers of Pozieres and Li 
Sars and Courcelette will simply take thei 
money and buy new homes elsewhere. 
The lands of the second degree of devasta 
tion, where much topsoil remains but whe 
the earth is cut and studded with dugout 
and trenches and filled with steel fra 
ments and live shells, cannot be put i 
culture this winter or even next spri 
Some optimists hope, however, that mos 
of it may be made ready for the autum 
planting of 1919. Invention is at work o1 
this problem. A machine already teste 
and proved useful will travel across th 
hummocks behind a tractor, gobbling 
barbed wire and sending it forth in wad 
all ready for the junkman and.the foundry 
Another device, whose workings are no 
yet quite so certain, will indicate, as th 
divining rod was supposed to indicate thi 
hidden springs, bodies of steel underground 
This should help to save life in the dan 
ous task of getting the dud shells and gre 
nades out of the ground. | a 


cultural communities of the north are 

present calling on the government to inser 
in the peace terms a clause of especial in 
terest to them. They believe that thi 
work, and especially the dangerous part 
it, should be done by the German prisoner 
now in French hands or by men from th 
demobilized German Army exchanged fo 
those prisoners. Why not? they ask wi 

justice. Germany put the’ stuff there, o1 
was at least primarily responsible for hav: 


the Northern French cities want Gerr 
prisoners after the peace to elean up t 
Fortunately the area comprised in w 
T have called the first degree of devartals 
is by farthe largest. Here there are not 
many shell holes, perhaps not more thi 
ten or a dozen to the acre on an average 
this, of course, is just a guess; but even t 
official statisticians are just guessing ¢ 
such poirits, The topsoil, except in th 
places where clusters of especially ‘bi 


has grown weedy through four seasons 0 
misuse and disuse and has deteriorated 
through lack of the scientific fertilization 
it once knew. But that is the full,extent 0) 
its deterioration. Virtually the soil'is reb 
for the plowman; and to get that soil uw. 
cultivation this winter or next.spring is th 
first stage in the restoration of Norther 
France. (Conctuded on Page 64) 


Mme. 


Florence Easton 


THE voice recordings of 
Mime. Florence Easton, 
prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pary, will be made exclus- 
tuely on the Vocalion Record, 

Mme. Laston’s European 
successes have established her 
position as an artist of 
distinguished gifts and 
attainments. 5 
In her numerous appear- 
ances at the Metropolitan 
she has delighted all music 
lovers with her beautiful 
voice and rare artistic 


Jeeling. 


WY OCALION PRICES 


Style 700, illustrated, price $285. Other conventional 
models, equipped with Graduola, are priced from $115 
upwards; without Graduola, from $50. Many beat- 
tiful Period models, priced from $240, All prices sub- 
Ject to change. 
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The SUPREMACY OF © 


Tbe AKOLIAN- 


S|HEN the phonograph was first in- 


\| of. 


In reality, here at last was 


VN) waited—the means by which in 


ful forms might be enjoyed by all. 


Slowly these possibilities have been revealed. The 
little mechanical 
higher uses. The TALKING MACHINE became a 
MUSIC MACHINE. 


_ Today the phonograph has developed to its ulti- 
mate goal, In the Aeolian-Vocalion and new Vocalion 
Record, phonograph perfection has been achieved. 
No longer a machine of any sind, the phonograph 
takes its new position as a true MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


vented, the possibilities it would ul. 
timately divulge were little dreamed | 


something for which humanity had 


<<“ time, music in all its many beauti- tones, voice the heart-rending 


novelty—almost a toy—rose to: 


You—music lover—cannot know all the possibilities 
of the phonograph, until you hear a Vocalion Record 
played upon the Aeolian-Vocalion. 


. . “ec . . 

Put this superb aria— Un Bel Di?’ (One Fine 

SL ce 
Day) from Puccini’s © Madame Butterfly’’ upon the 
instrument. Listen to Florence Easton’s wonderful 
pathos—the pitiful 
longing of the little deserted Japanese girl. 

You have never heard a record like this before; you have 
never heard a record féayed like this before. 

Gone is the stridency—the slight metallic quality hitherto 
inseparable from the phonograph.” In. its place is melody 
in its loveliest guise; a purer soprano’ voice—one of the 
world’s famous prima donnas—clear, rich and sweet in all its 
living, breathing, natural beauty. 

* * * 


The supremacy of the Aeolian-Vocalion is based on sub- 


stantial, definite features of superiority.. The most important 
of these features are herewith summarized. 


Features of the Vocalion 


TONE—Dtue to its advanced and more scientific construction, 
the Vocalion produces richer, deeper, more beautiful and 
more watuval tones than have hitherto been heard from the 
phonograph. 


TONE-CONTROL—The Graduola—the artistic and exclusive 
tone-controlling feature of the Vocalion, enables the performer 
to shade and color the music as he will. It enables anyone to 
participate in the playing of the record, to give voice to his 
own musical ideas and to prevent inonotony by slight changes 
in the record’s stereotyped expression. 


APPEARANCE—In both outline and finish, the regular 
upright models of the Vocalion establish an entirely new 
standard of beauty for the phonograph. ‘The beautiful Period 
Styles, though inexpensive, are the most unusual and artistic 
phonographs ever displayed. 


» Aeolian staff. 


MECHANICAL PERFECTION—The Automatic Stop on 
the Vocalion is an example of the perfection in mechanical 
detail characterizing this instrument. Simple, direct and ab- 
solutely dependable, this device is the most satisfactory of 
its kind yet invented. ; 


And The New 


UNIVERSAL TONE-ARM—This great feature of the 
Vocalion, is a notable tribute to the skill and resource of the 
It provides the means by which every make 
of record can be played upon the Vocation, With the record 
situation as it is today—with so many different manufacturers 
making records—this is the only way that all the great artists 
can be heard. Moreover, so well has this feature been de- 
signed that each make of record is played exact/y as intended, 
thus producing from each the 4es¢ results of which it is capable. 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY. 


LonDON—-PaRIS 


Agoutan Hatt, New York City 


Maprip—SyDNEY 


‘Branches and Representatives in every Princapal City of the World 
Canadian Representatives: Li NORDHEIMER & CO,, Ltd., Zoronto 
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Pe ate 


$95 an Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!” 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling 
of promotions or increases in salary as 
the rewards of spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours after sup- 
per? Can you afford to let them slip by unim- 
proved when you can easily make them mean so 


much? One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. 
will prepare you for the position you want in the 


work you like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us 
to prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now! 
——_eeee ee ee = TEAR OUT HERE @ ee = 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3984, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can gus for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark 

PRSLECT RIC AL ENGINEER fe SALESMANSHIP 
CjElectric Lighting and Rys, QO) ADVERTISING 

O Electric Window Trimmer 

0) Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 


iring 


O 
CL) 

(Telephone Work L) Sign Painter 
Pleteciocen Oo ENGINEER | (Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman OUILLUSTRATING 

(0 Machine Shop Practice (] Cartooning 
() Toolmaker OM BOOKKEEPER 


(Gas Engine Operating 
OOCIVIL ENGINEER 

OJ Surve 4 and Mapping 

D MIN: REMAN or ENG’R 
it STATIONARY ENGINEER 
(J Marine Engineer 

QO) Ship Draftsman 

CO) ARCHITECT 

(J Contractor and Builder 

(] Architectural Draftsman 

(_j Concrete ea 

() Structural En 

|] PLUMBING AND HEATING 


SfenOETEDHeE and Typist 
[) Cert. Pub. Accountant 
L) TRAFFIC MANAGER 
S| Railway Accountant 
ommercial Law 

HO Goob ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 

(1) CIVIL Shee 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 


() Sheet Metal Worker UO Navigation OSpanish 

Textile Overseer or Supt. LJAGRICULTURE {(JFrench 
[] CHEMIST (J) Poultry Raising Cltalian 
NaneSs= prenees 


Present — 
Occupation ¢.-28 = 


WORLD’S BEST 
POULTRY JOURNAL 
You be the Judge 
MONTHS’ TRIAL 12 
SUBSCRIPTION Cc 
SEND U. S. STAMPS 
Tells How to Raise Poultry with 
Profit. 1 year, 50c; 2: years, 75c; 3 
years, $1.00. 68 to 160 pagesamonth. 
Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., Dept.8, Quincy, Ml. 
Miller’s oe 
OQULIRY Ghenes GUIDE 
—tells all about raising chickens, care, feeding, 
etc. Contains beautiful colored pictures of best FREE 
paying varieties and best layers, sent absolutely 


Eggs and Poultry for hatching at special low prices. 1S 
J.W. MILLER CoO., Box 25,Rockford, Illinois 4 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 


CUT ME OUT: 


and mail me, with your name 
and address, to The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, 697 Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Iwill bring you full details about 
how you can make $5 or $10 a 
week extra in your spare time! 


Name_____ 


State 
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(Concluded from Page 62) 

The basis of the government plan as at 
present in operation by the Ministry of the 
Liberated Regions and the Ministry of 
Agriculture is the codperative system, some 
of whose workings I have explained in the 
course of this article. Fortunately the sys- 
tem has had a try-out and proved practi- 
cable. When France was first invaded a 
part of the unmobilized rural population 
fled. It was gathered up and distributed 
through the center and south of France. 
In these regions were many farms, un- 
worked in the first confused year of the 
war for lack of labor. The refugees began to 
form codperative societies to work these 
lands on lease and on a communal basis. 

In 1917 the Germans retired from their 
salient above Noyon, relieving a big strip of 
farming land. Taking it for granted that 
the retirement would be permanent the 
peasants of this region came back from 
their places of refuge. They found the state 
of affairs much as J have described through- 
out this article—one farm tillable, another 
impossible—and they began at the insti- 
gation of the government to imitate the 
methods of the refugees in the south and 
center. Old co6peratives were revived, new 
ones started. Little groups of relatives or 
old village friends started small codpera- 
tives on their own account. The govern- 
ment passed the necessary laws, especially 
the one providing for an advance against 
the expected restoration fund to be de- 
manded from Germany—a thing for which 
France will fight like a tiger at the Confer- 
ence. Small advances from this source and 
also from private sources served to buy 
tools and a little machinery. That was 
rather hard scratching in the existing short- 
age of shipping and of manufactured prod- 
ucts, but with the help of the government, 
the American Red Cross and some private 
relief associations, some of them British 
and American, they made out. 

They sowed that autumn, only for the 
Germans to reap. The blasting gray flood 
came on again last spring and summer, 
until it threatened Paris herself. The ma- 
chines, the tools and the few new buildings 
went up in smoke or were shipped back to 
Germany. However, France had gained, 
by this experiment, experience and confi- 


dence. As soon as it was certain that the | 


Germans were going to be driven—forever 
this time—from Northern France Captain 
de Warren, of the army, was put to work 
organizing and extending the codperative 
system. He is an old Algerian Colonist, and 
made a unique record in introducing co- 
operative methods there. The agricultural 
section of our own Red Cross grew inter- 
ested also. If the directors follow their 
recommendations a great deal of the energy 
of this society will be transferred from the 
work of caring for wounded soldiers to that 
of assisting the bruised civilians of rural 
France. 


say just what they think? About one in a 
million when it’s a matter of the opposite 
sex. I’ve always wanted to tell you that 


I think you’re a dear, Anthony, and now - 


I’ve done it. Shamelessly I’ve told you 
that you have all my heart. There was no 
particular valor in this frankness, for I 
knew you would never guess who Iam. I 
am quite safe—because of that blind spot 
in your eye, Anthony. 

“It has been lovely fun, writing to you, 
my dear, because while I was doing it I 
have been able to imagine that you and I 
were really lovers. It took courage to write 
that word, Anthony, because it is one of the 
words that lie so deep in my heart. I never 
think of it without thinking of you; and I 
never put it away again in its deep place in 
my heart without having seen a vision of 
what might be if you and I were comrades, 
friends and—lovers. 

“You see, I know you so well—I know 
you by heart, Anthony. I know the fine 
quality of you, and I know your faults. 
There isn’t a turn of your head, a tone of 
your voice I don’t know. And so in writing 
these letters I have been able to forget that 
you will never know me, and I’ve had a 
wonderful play spell. 

“Dear Anthony, it is good-by now. 

“But there is something I must say be- 
cause this is the last letter, the last time I 
shall ever be able to talk to you honestly 
and straightly from my soul. You know, I 
told you that when I was. a little girl I fell 
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When it became apparent that this was 
going to be a war of munitions the na- 
tions involved had the money to buy shells 


-and cannon in unheard-of quantities; but 


money was not enough. All civilian life and 
industry had to be organized to the one end 
of making the shells and cannon. Just so 
here: The law concerning the advances 
from the German restoration fund gives 
each little codperative the funds to buy its 
necessary plows and rakes and hoes and 
horses; but where are the plows and rakes 
and hoes and horses to be found? 

The Germans or the acts of war de- 
stroyed nearly every agricultural instru- 
ment im occupied France; what were not 
destroyed the Germans stole. From the 
Ministry of the Liberated Regions comes 
an estimate on the immediate material 
needs of the released lands. It includes 
51,000 side-hill plows; 13,000 multiple- 
share plows; 114,000 wagons, carts and 
other vehicles; 56,000 extirpators and cul- 
tivators; 20,000 tractors; and 88,000 
horses. 

Now France was always a small manu- 
facturer of agricultural machinery, and 
most of her factories of steel products were 
in this very north. The factories are gone 
in the universal ruin, and even the coal 
mines which sustained them have been 
blown up or flooded, and will not yield for 
months or years. Most of the smaller tools 
came before the war from Germany. It has 
been said that but for the German tools 
stored in French warehouses at the opening 
of the war French agriculture could scarcely 
have gone on. Her larger agricultural ma- 
chinery was coming more and more from 
the United States. Will the codperatives 
buy their tools from Germany when the 
warisover? Not bythememory of Rheims! 
And even if they were willing it is doubtful 
whether Germany could do much in that 
regard. Great Britain, never a great pro- 
ducer of agricultural machinery and tools, 
has changed most of her factories for such 
goods into munition factories; remodeling 
will take time, and this need of France is 
immediate. 

The present hope is the United States. 
In solving this question the agricultural 
authorities have hinted that our Red Cross 
can be of assistance; and if the directors 
listen to their agricultural specialists the 
powerful association will take up at once 
the work of getting tools onto the French 
farms of the North. 

Man power and horse power present two 
kindred problems. In killed and in muti- 
lated beyond further possibility of hard 
labor France has lost more than two million 
able-bodied men since the war began. 
Forty per cent of the population is agricul- 
tural. But the farms were fully mobilized, 
whereas the cities were not, since a certain 
number of city men had to be kept at the 
necessary tasks of munitions making, min- 
ing and running the railroads; so it follows 
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\ 
in love with you. I saw you after that per- 
haps once or twice a year until I was grown 
up. And then no more for some years. And, 
Anthony, when I met you again I knew 
that you were paying for the life you had 
chosen. I knew it from those little fine lines 
about your eyes and the tightness of your 
mouth. Only a man who lives wholly for 
himself ever comes to have those marks at 
thirty-five. 

“There’s a bit of hardness about your 
face now, Anthony, a certain snugness, as 
if your mind and soul were closing up. 
Sometimes you are complacent, and then I 
know that you are in danger of being just a 
little of a bore at seventy. Sometimes you 
are precise, and then I recognize the signal 
of old bachelorhood. Ah, no, Anthony, my 
dear, a man can’t pick his way through 
life so fastidiously without paying. Sorrow, 
danger, pain, mistakes, responsibilities— 
you’ve avoided them all very skillfully, and 
you’re paying now. You will read this with 
indignation, but a voice within you will be 
telling you I am right; you are a lonely 
human being, and as you grow older you 
will grow more lonely. 

“T know I am being cruel, but I want 
you to think. And if thinking goads you 
into doing something that is neither safe 
nor conservative I shall know it and be 
glad. Anthony, my dear, I don’t somehow) 
feel very happy. I began this adventur 


lightly, and I am finishing it with an ache) 


in my heart. I have been atrocious—like 
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that about a million men will be m 
from the active agricultural labor of Fr, 
when the army demobilizes. Man’s 
faithful servant, the horse, has pie 
about the same luck. When the su 
artillery and cavalry horses are rel 
from the army it will be found that 
number of horses in France has shrun 
nearly a third. The shrinkage of ho 
cattle, including draft oxen, has been 2 
as great. The only answer to that is | 
saving machinery. 

The French peasant had been revolvi 
the subject of labor-saving machine 
his hard but conservative head long 
the war. His problem then was thi 
Napoleonic law of inheritance, too co) 
for full description here, had made 
a country of small holdings. In the B 
Isles there are something less than 300, 
landholders; in France there were bef 
the war nearly 4,000,000. This has gi 
France part of her terrific stiffness in 
war. Holding his bit of land the Frenchn 
came to love it next to his wife and child 
and mother. It symbolized France to h 
These holdings on an average seem ri 
lously small to us, used to our qua 
sections. In the rich department of 
Nord, for example, the average was ab 
eight acres. 

Now it dawned on the French pe 
in time, that a country which reaped v 
the scythe and sickle could not comp: 
other things being equal, with a coun 
which reaped with the harvester — 
one harvester would do the work of 
or twenty men. But a farm of eight o 
ten acres would not support the cost 
harvester. Soin certain quarters, being 
couraged by the scientific agricultural 
ciations, they began to club together to 
and operate such machines. That was 
beginning of the coéperatives, whose wi 
must for a time be extended in North 


both of labor and of horses the French G 
ernment managed to get over a few A: 
ican tractors, which have been doing 
autumn plowing since that time. T 
have been a hit. Every French pe 
is a convert to “‘les machines Américaines. 
The only question is finding the machi 
in sufficient quantities and getting th 
over—the money is here. There the 
Cross can help, and probably will. Th 
American business community can 

help. If I may make so bold as to admon 
ish the American business man let me saj 
that one of the great spiritual after-the-w: 
problems upon which the fate of a league 
nations will depend is whether or not we cal 
get a little sentiment into business. And. 
suppose that if anyone is worthy of ki 
and helpful sentiments it is that sam 
French peasant, the backbone of the arm} 
which, while we waited, saved civilization 
for our sons. F, 


sandbagging you in the dark. You cow 
not fight back, and I was safe behind my) 
mask. But I shall have to pay, too, 1 
that is any consolation to eet Wher 
Sunday mornings come and I can’t writ 
to you—I shall pay. 

“Well, there is nothing more to say 
This is the end. Good-by, Anthony, m} 
very, very dear!” 

He sat for a long time with this letter i 
his hand. His coffee cooled, and when th 
Japanese opened the door to see if he ha 
finished he began hastily to eat.’ But whe 
the man had gone out again he put dow! 
his fork and stared at nothing. That nigh 
he got out of bed after trying vainly for al 
hour to sleep and, sitting at his. desk, h 
wrote a long letter, beginning ‘‘ Eve.” "HH 
directed the envelope to the committee’ 
address, and wrote on it: “‘Please forwar 
to Number Fifty-five. Important.” 

The second morning after there was ¢ 
square gray envelope at his plate. He wai 
astonished to find his heart performing al 
upward leap as he snatched up the env 
lope. He opened it. There fell out his ns 
ter addressed to Number Fifty-five. Sh 
had sent his letter back unopened. ; 

Now up to this moment Anthony Reve 
Lowell had regarded this affair of Eve with 
a certain amount of complacence, when n 
actually irritated by the audacious crit 
cisms of himself that Eve wrote. He h 
looked ahead down a pleasantly exciti 
‘ (Continued on Page 67) 
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OWER cost perton-milehas been 
the record of this Firestone 
Giant Cord Tire wherever adopted. 
Its extra protection to truck saves 
loss due to lay-ups and repairs 
and prolongs the life of the truck. 


If a pneumatic tire is not the most 
economical type in your case, there 
is another type in the Firestone 
line that is exactly suited to your 
needs, and the Firestone man will 
knowandwilltell you. Thatis why 
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Firestone Tires 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
a to the moment when, after long cor- 
yondence and some maneuvering, he 
uld meet and unmask Eve. But now he 
. distinctly taken aback. As he stood 
re contemplating the empty gray en- 
pe a distinct sense of fright began to 
»p over him. Why, there was a possi- 
ity that she meant to remain unknown! 
i, by Jove, the more he thought it over 
more possible it became that she could 
‘ain hidden if she chose to! She had 
naged the thing so cleverly that he had 
the least thread to trace her by. 
lis heart began to feel queerly like a cold 
ae; it dropped heavily, and the more he 
ught about the situation the lower it 
spped. Then it was that he said to him- 
» with profound disquiet: “Say, look 
‘e, you’re not fool enough to have fallen 
sove with—with a bunch of letters, are 
42” And he could not answer this query. 
fe tied up the letters and locked them in 
rawer. But he was astonished to find 
‘t he had practically memorized them. 
netimes a whole phrase had a queer way 
floating in past the locked door of his 
ad—or was it a phrase? Was it not 
her something more subtle than words? 
ne rainy evening when he had nothing 
do he reread them all, to find out, if he 
(ld, why they haunted him. He took 
m out of their drawer with a rather 
mefaced air; but almost at once they 
1 got him. He could see that girl, her 
y eyes so full of light, and her way of 
ving like a thoroughbred colt, with her 
n up and her eyes so full of luminous 
ghter, looking ahead of her. That night 
eemed to him that he came very near to 
iembering her. He said ‘‘remembering”’ 
‘ause now he knew that he had seen her 
she flesh. But the uncanny and baffling 
‘t about it was that he could not fix her 
any background or time. He merely 
2w that night that sometime or other in 
ae place or other he had seen her. He 
d the letters again. No, it wasn’t the 
rds she had put into them; it was her 
rit that came out of them and haunted 
a. She had poured into them something 
sweet, so fragrant, so vivid that it was 
wly, unappeasably taking ‘possession of 
eart. 
That week-end he spent at his country 
b for the first time that season, coming 
o town and going direct to his office late 
ynday afternoon. He told himself that 
vas silly—but he preferred not to face a 
akfast tray with no gray envelope on it. 
r he knew that Eve would never write 
him again. She was the kind of girl who 
ant finished when she said finished. 
He remembered afterward what an ex- 
isite afternoon it was, and how he thought 
Eve when he caught a whiff of daffodils 
astreet corner. As he passed his outer- 
ce door he saw that his telephone girl 
1 office boy, all unaware of the presence 
the boss, were hanging out of the window 
teching an aéroplane skimming over the 
y. Smiling at their unconscious backs 
walked along the short corridor toward 
own room. 
fronting the door of his office, which was 
2n, was an east window. It had been 
ng up wide, and in front of it stood 
secretary, Miss Mayo. Her head was 
own back; she, too, was gazing up and 
; at the airship sailing overhead. The 
ing wind rushed in and blew her frock 
2k against her slender limbs; it ruffled 
*smooth bright hair and fluttered against 
* cheek the crisp organdie of her collar. 
2 had thrown up the shades as he never 
owed them to be thrown; the room 
med flooded with the wind and the sun 
1 the blue of the sky. 
Against this airy background the girl 
od as if on tiptoe for flight, poised with 
nething elfin and rapturous in the 
skward-bent line of her throat. She 
de a little happy gesture of her shoulders, 
if she were flapping invisible wings. 
His foot scraped against the threshold. 
th astart she turned. And he saw some- 
ng that many a man never sees in a long 
time—the sudden flaming up in a 
man’s face of her unveiled soul. Rid of 
ir disfiguring, black-rimmed glasses he 
v that her eyes, with their startled look 
happiness, were gray and full of light— 
their irises were ringed with a distinct 
e of black! Under the shock of this dis- 
very he could not move or speak. The 
between them seemed to beat and hum 
+h electrical vibrations. In that instant 
knew that she knew what his long stare 
her meant. She was Eve! He saw a 
sp‘rose flush rush over her face; she put 
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her hand up to her breast in the world-old 
gesture, and stood with dilated eyes, wait- 
ing. 

But then Anthony did something that 
afterward he had a hard time explaining to 
himself. In fact, he did not know he was 
going to do anything of the sort until he 
found himself walking back along the cor- 
ridor, past the outer office and to the ele- 
vator. He pushed blindly at the elevator 
bell, was shot down to the street, and there 
for a long moment he stood on the curb 
until, a taxicab driver hailing him, he me- 
chanically stepped into the vehicle and was 
driven home. 

He was running away! All the years 
when he had cultivated a cautious habit 
of thought had risen up and driven him, 
panic-stricken, to retreat from a situation 
that put to confusion all his conventional 
ideas of himself. He, Anthony Revere 
Lowell, had for weeks been receiving the 
most intimate, the most amazing letters 
from his own secretary. He had moreover 
allowed himself to think that he was in love 
withher. Thesituation was—well, it wasn’t 
done, that sort of thing, by a man of his 
traditions! He felt bewildered and dis- 
mayed. His brain told him that he heartily 
disapproved of himself; but deep down in 
him there was beginning a sort of riotous 
upheaval. 

He said to himself: ‘Go slow, now. 
Think this thing out clearly!’”” But he 
found it hard to think clearly because he 
kept remembering things about the girl— 
gestures, tones in her voice, her clear, fine 
profile bent over her notebook, the fragrance 
that was not perfume but a kind of fresh- 
ness that she brought in with her every 
morning. How could he have been so long 
in connecting her with her letters? That 
was easy to answer; there were two of her. 
One was the studiously businesslike, ef- 
ficient, self-effacing employee; and the 
other was Eve, whose face had betrayed 
her so pitilessly when he came upon her 
unexpectedly. She had even two hand- 
writings—the commercial, and the dashing 
one she used in her letters to him. By 
Jove, she was clever! And now that he was 
thinking about her as a human being and 
not as a secretary he knew that she was 
really beautiful too. 

He somehow did not sleep very well that 
night. There seemed to be a number of 
tumultuous questions pressing at the back 
of his brain. At last, as the night wore on 
and the dawn appeared at his windows, he 
turned off the light by which he had been 
trying to read and faced the fact that what 
was keeping him awake was a memory— 
the memory of the way her face had gone 
white as he turned away. 

“You’re a cad, Anthony,” he said slowly. 
“You let that girl down rottenly. What do 
you suppose she felt? Her face—it went 
white. What was that queer expression in 
her eyes? Was it pity—or contempt? You 
pretended to yourself it was chivalry that 
made you turn away from her, and all the 
time you knew it was because you were 
shocked at the idea of being in love with 
your secretary. Unspeakable cad! Blun- 
dering idiot!’’ 

He lay down then and resigned himself 
to wait for morning. He did not know 
whether he was in love with Miss Mayo or 
whether he was merely intrigued once more 
by Eve. But in the morning he would 
know. The moment he saw her again he 
would know. 

He was in his office somewhat before his 
usual time next morning. He felt an excite- 
ment, a nervousness he had seldom felt in 
his well-ordered life as he heard her foot- 
steps coming in at the outer door. It 
seemed to him an hour before she tapped at 
his door and then slowly opened it. He 
stood up, trying not to betray the fact 
that he was anything but composed. 

But the words he had been carefully 
rehearsing since dawn that morning died 
on his lips, leaving him with his mouth 
slightly open and his eyes staring. For the 
girl who came in, bowed and said good 
morning was not Eve. She was a plain, 
spectacled, competent-looking girl with 
snapping black eyes and black hair. 

“Tam Miss Candee,” she explained; ‘“‘a 
friend of Miss Mayo’s. She received word 
last night that a relative—I think she 
said her grandmother—was dangerously ill 
somewhere in Massachusetts, and she asked 
me to take her place until you could find 
someone. She ——” 

“Until I can find someone!’’ he gasped. 
“Tsn’t she coming back?” 

“‘T gathered that she is not,’’ Miss Can- 
dee said calmly. Her calm seemed to him 
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the most monstrous thing he had ever wit- 
nessed. ‘‘She came to my flat last night 
and went over with me your letter system, 
so that I could take up the work without 
putting you to too much inconvenience. 
I dare say I shall be able to meet your re- 
quirements.” 

“Don’t doubt it, don’t doubt it at all,” 
he muttered sickly. Then aware that she 
was gazing at him with some curiosity he 
gathered himself together: “I am merely 
rather surprised at Miss Mayo. She seemed 
so—so dependable. Did she give you any 
message for me?” 

‘She said to tell you she was very sorry 
to inconvenience you, but the situation 
was—acute—I believe she used the word 
acute. She left this morning early. Shall I 


- go through the mail first?” 


““Yes—yes, of course! Let me see. This 
form letter By the way, what address 
did Miss Mayo leave?” 

““None.’”’ Miss Candee was very succinct. 
Something in his stare seemed to move her 
to further explanation: ‘‘ Miss Mayo and I 
were not intimate friends, you understand, 
Mr. Lowell. We graduated in the same 
class from the business college, that was all. 
I lived near her, and we used to come down- 
town in the El together sometimes. But I 
don’t know anything about her affairs what- 
ever. How many copies of this form letter 
do you require?” 

He had a feeling that he was going ear- 
nestly to dislike Miss Candee. In fact, he 
decided about two that afternoon that he 
must have speedy relief from her strenuous 
competence. His idea of diversion appeared 
to be a quick trip uptown to an address in 
the Columbia College region and a colloquy 
with the superior landlady of a superior 
boarding house, from which he came away 
with the depressing conviction that a mere 
slip of a girl had been too much for him. 
Eve had gone at eight-thirty that morn- 
ing, bag and baggage, and she had left no 
address behind her. 


When a man has had his own way prac- 
tically since he was born it disconcerts him 
more than it would the ordinary mortal to 
find himself unable to bend circumstances 
to suit himself. Anthony was at first pro- 
foundly incredulous to find himself up 
against a blank wall, then annoyed, and 
finally enraged. It was during this stage 
that he did his most energetic sleuthing, 
stopping short only of a private detective. 
He paid a personal visit to Cambridge, and 
in Jermyn Street got himself into a melan- 
choly mood with memories of his boyhood. 
He also discovered that one of the families 
on the list Miss Mayo had given him was 
the family of Eve’s grandmother. She had 
told the truth about having watched him 
leaving his grandfather’s house, for that of 
her grandmother was diagonally across the 
street. He stood in front of it for several 
melancholy moments. Mary! He thought 
it was the sweetest, the most dignified name 
in the world. But, alas, Mary’s grand- 
mother had long since died; the house was 
in the hands of a family new to Cambridge. 
The unknown had swallowed up Mary’s 
family as well as Mary herself. 

By all the logic of things Anthony should 
now have shrugged his shoulders philosoph- 
ically and taken up his serene course as 
before, with now and then a whimsically 
regretful thought cast in Mary’s direction, 
a thought which would gradually grow less 
rueful as the months slipped past. But as 
a matter of fact he found himself without 
any philosophy whatever. And the droll 
part of it was that he now understood why 
he had always been able to be so philosoph- 
ical before: he had never cared so much 
about anybody or anything that a thor- 
ough dose of common sense applied in the 
early stages could not restore him to equa- 
nimity. But now he not only had no com- 
mon sense to apply to this seizure but he 
wanted none. He felt thoroughly sickened 
of the very virtues he had been rather 
proud of thitherto. 

“Tf I hadn’t all my life been such a dam- 
nable cautious ead,’ he said to himself, “‘I 
shouldn’t have turned round and walked 
away from her. I’d have just gone up to 
her and said: ‘So you’re Eve! [ like you; 
I’m going to like you more and more and— 
more.’’’ He always stopped at this point 
with a mental groan, for he got so that he 
could not bear the thought of what might 
have been had he said to, Mary Mayo, “I 
like you!” 

On that night when he came back to New 
York after his fruitless pilgrimage to Cam- 
bridge he did a queer lot of thinking. His 
underlying feeling was that of a man who 
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had all his life been waiting for something 
which he was too blind to recognize when it 
finally came to him. He knew now that he 
had been waiting for just such a girl as 
Mary. But he said to himself: ‘‘Oh, come 
now, what do you really know about her? 
A handful of letters, six months in your 
office, during which you never exchanged a 
word with her that hadn’t to do with busi- 
ness: Come now, why should you be so 
certain?” 

But his certainty was too deep down to be 
got at by reasoning. It was supplemented 
by memories that had overnight, as it were, 
grown vivid and full of meaning—his con- 
viction when he read the very first of her 
letters that somewhere he had known the 
writer; the vision of her eyes—no wonder 
he had had it, when subconsciously he had 
known all about her eyes for weeks! The 
remembrance of the youth and rapture in 
that lift of her chin the day when she be- 
came known to him! 

But through everything and beyond 
everything the memory of the lovely flame 
in her face, the light in her eyes as she turned 
and saw him—and then the white look of 


‘her he had got in the fraction of a second 


as he turned his back on her and walked 
away. Oh, she had judged him, all right, in 
that instant! He knew beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that of her own accord he would 
never see Mary Mayo again. 

Outwardly he pursued the life of the 
perfect bachelor—work from nine to one; 
luncheon at the Bankers’ Club; a bit of gen- 
tlemanly war work on a committee three 
afternoons a week; golf two. afternoons; 
now and then an afternoon at an exhibition, 
or tea with Mrs. Reeves at the Ritz, or for 
old time’s sake dinner with Agatha Kemp- 
ton, who had come back from France in a 
uniform and with two medals. ) 

But inwardly a change was taking place 
in him, a change he was scarcely conscious 
of. It manifested itself in a new restlessness 
that was extremely upsetting to the orderly 
routine of his days. In the morning he 
rushed away without once glancing at the 
precious porcelains; he seemed to have lost 
his taste for Bach; even an exhibition of 
Chinese Lowestoft struck him queerly as 
being almost futile! He wanted to be out 
in the streets, scanning the face of every tall, 
gracefully moving girl he saw. And spend- 
ing so much time in mere aimless wander- 
ing he began to suspect, for the first time in 
his life, that what Mary said was true—he 
was a very lonely human being. It was as 
if the things he had fastidiously upholstered 
his life with—carefully chosen furniture, 
carefully chosen friends, carefully chosen 
standards of life—had all at once dropped 
away from him and left him with a bleak 
conviction that with all his wisdom he had 
not chosen the one right thing! 

He made up his mind finally that the 
trouble with him was that he needed a wife 
and a home. Having convinced himself of 
this, he balanced Zaida Reeves against 
Agatha Kempton for two days and a night. 
On the third morning he decided that it 
was to be Agatha. With an expression on 
his face that was singularly bleak he sat 
down at his desk and wrote a note to the 
chosen one, asking her to have tea with 
him at five that afternoon. 

“Might as well get it over with,’ he 
thought. 

He had every reason to believe that 
Agatha would marry him, and doubtless 
they would be happy ever after. 

Nevertheless, that day always stood out 
in his memory as having a queer, night- 
marish quality. He had never known a 
morning to pass with such fantastic speed. 
Agatha telephoned an acceptance of- his 
invitation to tea with her usual business- 
like brevity. The end of his bachelorhood 
was in sight. He was as good as settled. 
There was one thing he hadn’t to worry 
about—Agatha understood that he was 
not an emotional type, not sentimental 
and all that. She was a fearfully good 
sport, Agatha was, and she understood 
Chinese glazes, even if she hadn’t much 
imagination. But notwithstanding that he 
fortified himself with her good qualities 
there came a queer sick feeling at the pit 
of his stomach whenever the clock struck 
the advancing hour. 

He did not go out for luncheon—some- 
how he was not hungry. In the afternoon 
he dug up an enormous amount of work, 
on which he flung himself. At four-fifteen 
Miss Candee, exhausted, reminded him 
that he was to be uptown at five. 

“Confound it, don’t I know it!” he 
growled under his breath. 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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When “Built-In” Service is 


Today, as never before, 3,000,- 
000 owners of passenger cars, mo- 
tor trucks and tractors realize the 
difference between service that’s 
rendered when the vehicle is built,’ 
and service that’s needed after the 
parts have worn. 


Naturally, the greater the service 
built into the important parts, the 
less will be the need of expert atten- 
tion and adjustment on the road. 


In these days when unusual de- 
mands put a premium on the 
services of the expert mechanic— 
with no service on Sundays or at 


night at any price—when the owner 
must be his own chauffeur and per- 
haps his own mechanic—“‘built-in” 
service is an essential to reliable, 
continuous motor car operation. 


Westinghouse has for years been 
supplying this service at the source 
—in engineering, in manufacturing 
and in co-operating with the motor 
car builder, so that the passenger 
car, truck or tractor depending on 
Westinghouse Equipment for light- 
ing, starting and ignition has served 
faithfully with a minimum demand 
on the time of highly skilled labor. 


ji & IGNITION EQUIPMENT 


at a Premium 


But capable field service is also 
arranged to give its customers a 
backing on its guarantees. 


Through many months Westing- 
house as well as the builders of 
passenger cars concentrated all 
their resources on the winning of 
the war. In those times when 
the production of new cars and 
their equipment gave place to the 
prior necessity of munitions and 
essential electrical machinery, the 
value of ‘“‘built-in’’ service in the 
equipment already in use was the 
more appreciated. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Automobile Equipment Department 
General Sales Offices, New York City, 110-114 W. 42nd St. 


Works, Newark, N. J. 
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Then is when Tire Chains prove their Real value —they add so much 
to your brake power. Without them brakes would be useless. 


It’s these unexpected emergencies that make a driver think quick and act like lightning. When suddenly the children 
dash out from the pavement and are almost under your wheels before you realize it—you instinctively jam down your foot- 
brake and frantically grab the emergency. 


What if your brakes slipped and didn’t hold? Wouldn’t the consequences be awful? It’s positively criminal for a driver 
of a motor car to overlook even the slightest safety precaution. Unquestionably the most effective supplementary addition to 
brake power when the roads and pavements are wet and slippery, is in the use of 


WEED TIRE CHAINS 


Cars with chainless tires on wet—greasy—slippery pave- Wet rubber slips—never grips. It slides like a cake of soap on 
ments lack brake power to the same degree as they would if moistened hands. It lacks the bite and hang-on ability of chains. 
their brake linings were made of wet—greasy—slippery bands Good brakes and Weed Tire Chains are undoubtedly the greatest 
of rubber. factor in preventing motor accidents. 


It’s the height of folly to even attempt to drive without chains 
on all four tires when the roads are slippery and uncertain. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the rld 


The Complete Chain Line—all types, all sizes, all finishes, from plumbers’ safety chain to ships’ anchor chain. 
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sold the driver to get him to the Ritz at 
ive, but as they were dashing through 
Washington Square he leaned forward and 
egged the man not to be in such a hurry— 
hey were not going to a fire! The fellow, 
delieving this to be ironical, put on speed. 
nthony flung himself back in the cab with 
wild gesture. He who all his life had cul- 
ivated a dignified serenity was now being 
ustled to his fate with a haste most un- 


_ “Now, he’ll have to pull up, confounded 

irate!’ he thought as, looking ahead, he 
saw the traffic policeman at a cross street 
iolding up a stern hand. There was some 
sort of parade passing, a distant band was 
Jeginning to play, persons were crowding 
io the curb and pausing on the crossings in 
1 way most irritating to the traffic police- 
nan. Anthony, looking out at the crowd 
with a wan eye, saw that there was a blue 
Thrift Stamp booth at the corner just 
icross the pavement from where they had 
stopped. His heart felt a twinge of pain. 
Half an hour more—less indeed—and he 
would have no right ever again to peer into 
those little blue booths; he would have left 
1ope and Mary forever behind him. He 
verted his head with that sick feeling at 
the pit of his stomach again. 
_ He saw the chauffeur reach forward to 
‘elease his brake, the traffic policeman’s 
whistle was poised at his lips—and then the 
ovely, the unbelievable, the extraordinary 
niracle happened. A head was thrust out 
the little blue booth, a hand waved a 
sheet of green stamps, and a pair of gray 
xyes, brim full of light, with the irises 
tinged with black, gazed straight into his. 

Mary! Mary! Mary! 

He flung himself out of that cab, he 
tharged across the intervening few feet of 
savement, for he knew, from the way she 
1ad shrunk back the instant she saw him 
md then turned with a panicky gesture 
joward the door, that she most earnestly 
ntended flight. Such was his haste that 
1e met her with one foot over the thresh- 
ad. There was another girl in the booth 
oehind her. His glance took in that she 
was making the most of the traffic jam. 
He took Mary Mayo desperately by the 
arm and drew her toward the open door of 
the taxicab. 

“Oh, please!’”’ she whispered. ‘‘Let me 
zo—everyone is looking!”’ 

“Be quiet! Get in!’’ he whispered back. 

He did not mean his tone to be fierce, but 
t was charged with a savage determination 
that welled up in him when he thought of 
how she with her diabolical cleverness 
might so easily elude him again and dis- 
appear forever. He felt primitive—he, a 
Lowell! 

- He followed her into the cab just as the 
driver, unaware that he was aiding a semi- 
abduction, threw in his clutch and darted 
round the corner. Mary sat very pale, 
looking straight ahead of her. He touched 
her arm with a timidity new to him. 

- “Thad to doit!” he said huskily. “I’ve 
combed this town for you. I’ve searched 
all the spring. I wasn’t going to run the 
risk of losing you again, not if I had to be 
a brute—Mary!” 

Her eyelids fluttered just once at that 
“Mary,” but she continued staring at the 
back of the driver’s head. 

“Tt wasn’t kind to make me come,” was 
all she said in a low voice. 

mL know!’ 

His tone was humble, but he gazed at her 
profile with an exquisite sense of well-being. 
There was a lightness in his limbs, pure 
gold in the air, the whole world was. a thing 
to marvel at, the way things sometimes 
happened in it. She was there, her elbow 
divided by the merest inch from his; she 
could not get away! How incredibly 
wonderful! He tried hard, without suc- 
cess, to keep from his face a smile of pure 
beatitude. 

_And then he was aware that the celes- 
tial chariot had come to a pause under an 
awning. The man turned to gaze at his 
[are with an eye that bulged as he saw 
Mary. 

. “Ritz, sir!’”? he stammered. 

Anthony gazed up at the building and 
at the uniformed functionary advancing 
toward him, as if he had never seen their 
like before. Then remembrance came to 
him. Great Cesar! Agatha! He thought 
for a busy instant. 


ie fright in his eyes. 


jeemly. He laughed ironically, but there: 
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_ Then he said quietly to Mary: “There 
is a young lady in there waiting for me. 
What should I do about it?” 

Mary’s face wore a closed-up look. Her 
eyes were very level, her voice also as she 
said: “You must keep your engagement 
of course! I am ‘getting out here also. 
Good ——” 

“But that is just what I don’t want you 
to do!” he cried. ‘Look here—I must go 
in there of course, and make some sort of 
an excuse to Agatha—the girl who’s wait- 
ing, you know. But I shan’t be a minute. 
And when I come back I want to find you 
here. Wait!’ He held up his hand to still 
the protest her lips were framing. “I want 
it so much that I couldn’t stand it if I came 
back and found you gone.” Leaning for- 
ward he caught up her right hand and 
placed it over her heart. ‘‘ Mary, promise 
me you won’t run away—promise me, will 

ou?” 

Their faces were close together now, eye 
looking into eye. : 

“But I don’t want to promise!” she whis- 
pered indignantly. ‘You know I wanted 
never to.see you again. I want to go now.” 

He looked at her sadly. ‘I don’t blame 
you. But all the same I’ve got to ask you 
not to go. It’s only half an hour I ask for, 
Mary. Can’t you in justice to me give me 
that much?” 

She averted her eyes from the pleading 
in-his, as if to fortify herself, and considered 
briefly. 

“Very well,” she said finally, though the 
closed-up look in her face did not change; “‘I 
will wait. But I must tell you that you 
will wish you had let me go.” 

He made no reply to this, but silently got 
out of the cab and hastened into the hotel. 
In a very few minutes he was back, in his 
face a mixture of grimness and relief. 

“Drive over to the park,” he said to the 
chauffeur. ‘‘Agatha was always a good 
sport,’’ he sighed, leaning back and stealing 
a glance at the profile of his companion. 
The profile was now serene, but somehow 
even more unapproachable than before. 

Not another word or glance was ex- 


_changed between them until the cab had 
‘deposited them at the top of a knoll en- 


circled by a drive and the chauffeur had 
driven away down the hill. They were 
alone. A friendly bench with a clump of 
laurel sheltering it offered itself a little way 
back from the drive. They sat down. Mary 
folded her hands quietly in her lap and 
appeared to contemplate the scenery. He 
felt his first bedazed sense of happiness 
giving way before a realization of the dif- 
ficulties of the situation. Leaning forward 
he dug a little well in the gravel path with 
the end of his stick. 

“T suppose the best way to begin,’’ he 
said, “‘is for you to tell me just what you 
think of me. I know it’s pretty bad, and 
we would better get that cleared up first. 
For instance, that day when I—I recog- 
nized you, and—bolted—what did you 
think then?” 

“T thought you were acting true to 
your usual habit of thought!” she replied 
promptly. 

“Tn short, you thought I acted like a 
snob?” 

“Well—just a bit/of a snob, Anth ——” 
She caught herself before the name had 
quite slipped out, flushed a little, and then 
looked at him with her clear gaze. ‘‘I may 
as well call you Anthony. I have done it so 
long—ever since I was eleven!” 

“Please! I wish you would,” he said 
humbly. “Just a bit of a snob—yes?” 

“At first I was terribly disappointed in 
you. I had believed that underneath your 
crust of cautious conventionality there was 
a kind of chivalrous imagination—I sup- 
pose we believe what we want to believe, 
Anthony!—and when you turned away I 
saw in your face that you had only one 
thought—you had been receiving love let- 
ters from your stenographer! I could see 
how it horrified you—I could see how all 
your training made you revolt from the 
idea. You did not like the picture of your- 
self at all! And you were frightened. You 
were afraid that somehow you were going 
to become entangled. And to become en- 
tangled with an inferior ——’” 

*“Ton’t!”’ he groaned. 

“But I must. You asked me what I 
thought, ‘and I am telling you. And you 
were sorely disappointed too. You had 
thought of me ever since I began to write 
to you as a mysterious being on your own 
social plane. It was my own fault, partly. 
I’m afraid I was a bit snobbish too—pre- 
tending I had seen you at tea at Sherry’s 
when I’d really seen you from the pavement 
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outside. And all that about your hobbies— 
of course I knew about them from the 
catalogues I ordered for you and the letters 
I wrote for you. Yes, that was silly, pre- 
tending I knew you on your social side. I 
had thought there was no one in the world 
more free from snobbishness than I—but I 
learned some things about myself, too, that 
day when you turned away from me.” 

She leaned forward, her chin in her 
hands, and her gaze joined his in earnestly 
contemplating the little well his stick was 
digging. He was afraid to look at her or to 
speak, and the two of them remained bent 
over, staring at the spot in the gravel, both 
faces faintly flushed, his hands clutching his 
stick hard, and hers folded tightly together. 

“T was horribly hurt,” she went on pres- 
ently in a voice so low he could scarcely 
hear it. “‘I never knew until then how 
proud lam. But something more than my 
pride was hurt. When I was a little girl 
visiting my grandmother I used to stand 
in a window and watch you come out of 
your house across the street every morning. 
Sometimes your grandfather himself came 
to the door and looked after you, and al- 
ways your mother. She adored you; they 
both did, I believe. My grandmother once 
sniffed and said they were bringing you up 
like a young prince. From that moment 
for me you wore a plumed helmet on your 
head, your house had a moat about it, you 
weren’t going to school but to a tourney or 
to the aid of a beleaguered castle. The 
stick you carried was a lance; Felix wasn’t 
a bow-legged bulldog but a long white wolf- 
hound. Oh, I was a foolish little girl, too 
much alone, with too much imagination! 

“And then as I grew up I used to hear 
about you once in a while from grand- 
mother, about the high hopes your mother 
had for you, and how nothing was quite 
good enough for you, and how. you were to 
sustain the name of Lowell finely. I still 
had too much imagination—or too much 
romance perhaps—for the plumed helmet 
was still there. It seemed to me it was only 
a matter of time befcre I should hear of 
your doing something really splendid!” 

She paused. Her little smile at herself 
hurt some deep place in his heart; but he 
only clutched his stick tighter and stared 
at the gravel path. 

“Of course I got over the plumed-helmet 
idea; I thought I had become quite demo- 
cratic and proficient and skeptical. I got 
pushed into the world by circumstances, 
and I thought I was much too shrewd to be 
romantic any more. But when they told me 
at business school that they had a position 
for me and I saw your name on the card they 
gave me, all that old, childish foolishness 
leaped up in me—and I knew it had never 
died at all. At first I thought I should never 
be able to manage it—to be Miss Mayo, a 
businesslike shadow merely, a kind of ex- 
pert ghost who meant nothing human to 
you. And then I hit on the idea of makinz 
it a game, to try to see how colorless I 
could be. I succeeded. But the more color- 
less J became outwardly the more vivid 
were the things that were hidden. It was 
fantastic, sometimes, to know that one of 
my faces was dull and solemn while my 
other face was smiling with glee at some 
gesture of yours that reminded me of the 
young prince!”’ 

She leaned back against the bench, her 
face bent down, smiling slyly. She chuck- 
led—a rare thing for a woman to do! 

“Ah, Anthony, you were so benignly 
polite to me!” 

He reddened and poked at the hole in the 
gravel. ‘‘I suppose the contrast between 
your ideal of me and what I really am 
seemed to you droll?” 

“Ah, no!” she replied quickly. ‘Not 
droll. I know the whole thing sounds under- 
handed, as if I took advantage. And per- 
haps I did! But you see I never meant to go 
so far—and after all I didn’t let you answer 
one of those letters. That would have been 
despicable, like getting something on a 
false pretense. And perhaps I should never 
have written the first letter if you hadn’t 
spurned me on the street one evening when 
I wanted to sell you a Thrift Stamp. My 
primary object was only to sell you those 
stamps, really. I knew I could do it— 
I could have made almost any man buy 
with the right sort of letter. 

“And then when I had begun to write I 
found it was impossible to be anything but 
myself. It was such fun, writing to you 
just as I would have talked to you if I were 
not Miss Mayo—if I had met you, say, in 
someone’s drawing-room. And feeling so 
certain—on account of your blind spot, 
Anthony!—that you would never, never 
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find me out, it was like being disembodied. 
I let myself go—I forgot.” 

Her voice diminished and faded away in 
a little sigh. She looked off over the tops of 
the trees to the rose-flushed evening sky. 
Twilight had stolen unaware upon them; 
among the tree trunks tender blue shad- 
ows were gathering; nursemaids were call- 
ing the children home to tea. 

“You were able to forget,’”’ he said in a 
low voice, ‘‘that I had doffed that plumed 
helmet. That my business was safe and 
conservative investments, that I had after 
all never done anything splendid. That I 
had—failed your picture of me. That is 
what you mean, isn’t it?” 

She did not answer, and in a moment he 
forced himself to look round at her. Her 
face was down bent, but it was softened and 
troubled. There were tears on her lashes. 

“VLife does ironical things to us,’’ she 
said. “‘I had dreams for myself too—funny, 
absurd dreams; and not one of them has 
come true.- How should I judge you, then? 
Not to judge is one of the things I’ve 
learned since that day when you—since 
that last day.” 

She stood up, touched her eyelashes with 
her handkerchief, gave her face a swift 
glance in the mirror of her bag, and then 
clicked the bag closed. With that click she 
became impersonal, brisk and friendly. 

“T’m going—you see it is growing dark. 
I’m keeping you from your dinner. And be- 
sides, when one has said all there is to say, 
it is better to stop, don’t you think?” 

He sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Do you think it is 
fair not to hear my side? Do you think 
that I didn’t suffer, too, that day when I 
turned round and left you, like a fool and a 
cad? Do you think that I haven’t realized 
in these last months all the things I’ve 
missed? Don’t you know that I searched 
for you, Mary, until my heart was'sick with 
disappointment?” 

Silence and the blue twilight deepened 
between them. She looked into his face 
with wide eyes that even in the semidark 
were full of light, A smile, half-shrewd, 
half-wistful, came to her lips. 

““A man always searches for what eludes 
him, Anthony!’ 

Disregarding this he went on: “I went 
up to Cambridge and stood in front of your 
house. I’ve stared into the face of every 
girl in New York with a Thrift Stamp for 
sale. I’ve even spent my Sunday after- 
pegee on the Palisades!” . 

“ec ! 


It was all she said, but it was the most 
encouraging sound she had made, though 
her eyes laughed at him. 

“Mary, when a man gets to be over 
thirty and for the first time in his life he 
walks a certain road because a certain girl 
has walked it sometime, when he hunts out 
a certain view because she has loved it— 
don’t you think something remarkable has 
happened to him, something that ought not 
to be laughed at?” 

It was so dark now that her face was 
only a lovely white oval and her hand was 
like a white flower against her breast. She 
stood motionless for a long moment, then 
he saw her hands flutter with a little ges- 
ture of despair. 

“T’ve spoiled it all!’ she whispered. 
“Those letters—whatever you say now I 
shall know you say it because you are 
sorry for me—because you want to spare 
me humiliation. You—you’re putting the 
plumed helmet back on again for my sake, 
Anthony!” 

His answer to this was not given in 
words. He felt a reckless happiness flame 
through him; a certitude that defied every 
cautious habit of his life swept through 
him—star dust sprinkled the twilight and 
a glory rayed out behind Mary’s head. Of 
their own volition his arms swept out to 
her. She stood quietly in the circle of 
them, looking up at him; but her breath- 
ing, her very heart seemed still. 

“Those letters—they weren’t really let- 
ters; they were the magic wand that 
touched my blind spot and cured it,”’ he 
said. ‘It’s gone now forever.” 

“But I wish—I wish I hadn’t said—said 
first that I ——” 

He put his fingers over her quivering 
lips. ‘‘You didn’t, Mary! Since the first 
day you came to work for me I have loved 
you. When you were there, coming down 
to my office in the morning was like getting 
home. Oh, Mary, dearest dear—I’ve said 
it first myself—I love you—love you!” 

He felt her lips brush his fingers in.a 
flowerlike caress. And both of them whis- 
pered together: ‘‘The world is wonderful 
after all!” 
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N the opposite page is a list of Graton ¢@® Knight Branches and Graton 
¢® Knight Dealers carrying a complete stock of Graton ¢@ Knight Stand- 
ardized Leather Belts. . 

Graton ¢@ Knight nation-wide distribution means economy to you through quick 
service and prompt delivery. It means facility of transportation. It means a quick 
supply of your needs. It means that Graton ¢® Knight Standardized Leather Belts 
are accessible to everyone. Through the nearest Graton ¢@ Knight Branch or Dealer 
there is a straight road for you to quality belts, each the finest of its kind. 

Nothing can take the place of leather as a belting material. Nothing gives a 
better frictional grip or stands up as gamely to hard knocks day in and day out. 
Graton ¢& Knight leather belts give true power transmission economy. No other 
belts equal Graton ©® Knight Standardized Series in all these characteristics. 

We make belts for every purpose. No ‘one Graton (@ Knight Brand is recom- 
mended for all uses, but we do recommend a Graton © Knight Standardized Brand 
for each drive, the right belt for the work to be done. The best belted plants ask us to 
specify the Brand of Graton ¢® Knight for each use. Try the plan yourself. Ask any 
Graton ¢® Knight Branch or any Graton ¢@ Knight Dealer for our recommendations. 

Our complete organization is at your service. The experience of our Engineering 
Department is behind every recommendation. 


Write for information about Standardization as applied to Belting 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Leather Packings, and Specialties 
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LIST OF . 
GRATON & KNIGHT 
BRANCHES 
Atlanta, Ga. 
93-95 South Forsyth Street 


Boston, Mass. 
33 Lincoln Street 


Chicago, Ill. 
34 South Jefferson Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 
1604-1608 West 3rd Street 


Detroit, Mich. 
266 Jefferson Avenue, East 


Fall River, Mass. 
177 Bedford. Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 
712 Delaware Street 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
310 Third Avenue, North 


New Orleans, La. 
301 Magazine Street 


New York, N. Y. 
72 Warren Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
132 North Third Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
327 Water Street 


Portland, Ore. 
81 First Street 


Seattle, Wash. 
320 Occidental Avenue 


St. Louis, Mo. 
701-711 North 8th Street 


Leicester, England 
12 York Street 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Texas 


Dallas, Texas 
309 North Austin Street 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Wis. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
103 West Water Street 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Cal. 


- San Francisco, Cal. 
247 Mission Street 


Canadian Graton & Knight, Limited 


Montreal, Canada 
84 St. Antoine Street 
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LIST OF DEALERS 


Alabama Hdwe. Co., Anniston, Ala. 

Gadsden Hdwe. & Supply Co., Gadsden, Ala. 
McGowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 
Union Iron Works Co,, Selma, Ala. 

Allen & Jemison, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Ezra W. Thayer, Phoenix, Arizona 
Central Commercial Co., Kingman, Ariz. 
Albert Steinfeld & Co., Tucson, Arizona 


Meister Bros. Bracht Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 
Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, Ark. 


Garrette & Thomas, Arbuckle, Cal. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Maxwell Hardware Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Machinery Supply Co., San Diego, Cal. 

Crandley Rubber & Supply Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


American Hardware Stores, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Danbury Hardware Co., Danbury, Conn. 

The Putnam Hardware & Mill Supply Corpn., Putnam, Conn. 
D. N. Clark, Shelton, Conn. 

Fox Cycle & Hardware Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 


National Electrical Supply Co., Washington, D. C. 


Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fla. 


H. C. Tennent Supply Co., Augusta, Ga. 
Corbin Supply & Mach. Co., Macon, Ga. 
West Point Iron Works, West Point, Ga. 


Erb Hardware Co., Lewiston, Idaho 
Herman Haas Hardware Co., Weiser, Idaho 


Fairbanks, Morse 8& Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Pyott Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Gordon Supply Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

E. Best Plumbing, Heating & Supply Co., Quincy, IIl. 
Great Lakes Supply Co., South Chicago, IIl. 


People’s Hardware Co., Gary, Ind. 
Vonnegut Machinery Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Power Supply Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Buck & Boyd Co., Vincennes, Ind. 


The Coffeyville Mill & Supply Co., Coffeyville, Kan. 
Nelson Mfg. & Supply Co., Hutchinson, Kan. 
General Machinery & Supply Co., Pittsburg, Kan. 
D. H. Forbes, Topeka, Kan. - 

White Star Co., Wichita, Kan. 


Ben Williamson & Co., Ashland, Ky. 

E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Wright Machine Co., Owensboro, Ky. 
Henry A. Petter Supply Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Baltimore Leather & Rubber Co., Baltimore, Md. 


R. B. Dunning & Co., Bangor, Maine 

Wales & Hamblen Co., Bridgton, Maine 

Fay & Scott, Dexter, Maine 

E. S. Martin & Son Co., Eastport, Maine 

Wilfred McLeary, Farmington, Maine “ 
Jenkins & Bogert Manufacturing Co., Kingfield, Maine 


Curry Brothers Oil Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kimball Bros. & Sprague, Brockton, Mass. 
Davis Hardware Co., Gardner, Mass. 

Gavin Hardware Co., Leominster, Mass. 

The Fairgrieve Belting Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Manufacturers Supply Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Pierce Hardware Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Buhl Sons Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ohio Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

W. P. Williams, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Portage Lake Hardware Co., Houghton, Mich. 
Chas. G. Bard, Kalamazoo, Mich. ‘ ; 
Ypsilanti Hide & Leather Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Hudson Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


General Supply & Machine Co., Meridian, Miss. 


Victor Ario, Great Falls, Montana 
Kalispell Mercantile Co., Kalispell, Montana 


Nevada Engineering Works, Reno, Nevada 
Read-Esty Co., Farmington, New Hampshire 


Kirby-Stack Hardware Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Romaine Hardware Co., Hackensack, N. a: 

Strong Hardware Co., New Brunswick, N. J. ’ 

New Jersey Engineering & Supply Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Joseph Ashton, Trenton, N. J. 


Weed & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wm. Nolan Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

Thomas F. Hinds Co., Malone, N. Y. 

W. L. Smith, Newburgh, N. Y. 

A. P. Dienst Co., New York, N. Y. 

M. K. Bowman Edson Co., New York, N. Y. 
Williams & Wells Co., New York, N. Y. 

H. E. Gorham, Oneonta, N. Y 

A. H. Marshall Co., Inc., Plattsburg, N. Y. 
E. C. Southwick, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Burhans & Black, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


F. K. Blanchard, Troy, N. Y. 
George A. Bowman, Utica, N. Y. 


Asheville Foundry & Supply Co, Asheville, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

High Point Hardware Co., High Point, N. C. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co., Lenoir, N. C. 

Hyman Supply Co., Newbern, N. C. 
McKeel-Richardson Hardware Co., Washington, N. C. 
Hyman Supply Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


The Hardware & Supply Co., Akron, Ohio 
Mitchell Hardware Co., Ashtabula, Ohio 

Wm. S. Yohe, Canton, Ohio 
Doermann-Roehrer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Geo. Worthington Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Smith Bros. Hardware Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Mueller Implement & Auto Co., Delphos, Ohio 
Winters Hardware Co., Fremont, Ohio 

Hughes Supply Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Crescent Supply Co., Marietta, Ohio 

Sharp Mfg. & Supply Co., New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Crobaugh & Dahm Hardware Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


* Oklahoma Tool & Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


C. A. Barrett, Athena, Oregon 

Foard & Stokes Hardware Co., Astoria, Oregon 
Bend Hardware Co., Bend, Oregon 

George Baer Hardware, Pendleton, Oregon 


Bradford Supply Co., Bradford, Pa. 

Evans Mfg. Co., Butler, Pa. 

C. Fleming Sandt, Easton, Pa. 

Appleby Bros. & Whittaker Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sheet Metal Supply Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Benj. Quillman Hardware Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Wm. A. Sachs, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fifer & Beatty, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Benjamin Hardware Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brown Engineering Co., Reading, Pa. 

Eastern Pennsylvania Supply Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Geo. F. Motter’s Sons, York, Pa. 


United States Oil & Supply Co., Providence, R. I. 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Charleston, S. C. 
Dakota Iron Store, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Interstate Hardware & Supply Co., Bristol, Tenn.—Va. 
Rogers-Bailey Hardware Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Crane Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Pidgeon-Thomas Iron €o., Memphis, Tenn. 

Keith Simmons & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Duncan & Greer, Newport, Tenn. 


Corpus Christi Hardware Co., Corpus Christi, Texas 
Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Texas 

E. B. Hayes Machinery Co., Marshall, Texas 
Sabine Supply Co., Orange, Texas ' 

W. F. Dulaney & Son, Paris, Texas 

D. June Machinery Co., Waco, Texas 

Krueger Machinery Co., San Antonio, Texas 


Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 


N. D. Phelps Co., Barre, Vermont 4 
Norton Hardware Co., Fairhaven, Vermont 


Barker, Jennings Hardware Co., Lynchburg, Va 
Taylor, Parker Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Chas. Leonard Hardware Co., Petersburg, Va. 
Roanoke Hardware Co., Roanoke, Va. 


Northwest Hardware Co., Bellingham, Wash. 
Agnew Hardware Co., Everett, Wash. 

Odessa Hardware Co., Odessa, Wash. 
Holley-Mason Hardware Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Sterling Machinery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Baldwin Supply Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

Baldwin Supply Co., Elkins, W. Va. 

Logan Hardware Co., Logan, W. Va. 

W. H. Heiston Mill Construction Co., Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Morgantown Hardware Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 


Murphy Supply Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

W. A. Roosevelt Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
American Machinery Co., Milwaukee, Wis.” 
Thompson Oil & Supply Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Mohr-Jones Hardware Co., Racine, Wis. 
Frank Geele Hardware Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Wisconsin River Supply Co., Wausau, Wis. 


Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Calgary, Alta. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Vancouver, B. C. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Victoria, B. C. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, St. John, N. B. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Halifax, N. S. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Quebec, Que. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Reciprocity Supply Co., Havana, Cuba 


’ 
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To those who tried to buy this 
Fire Extinguisher during the war! 


Be? year the public had to come second on fire extinguishers. 
The vital need of protecting government production against 
fire risk was the one consideration. 


But now, because the government realizes the tremendous economic 
waste of fire, the authorities have been quick to lift the safeguards — 
that assured their own supply. So now the Johns-Manville Fire 
Extinguisher is again available to the general public. 


And with property values greater than ever before, it is your duty, and every 
man’s, to have at hand the means of killing the little fire at the start. 


To be certain of this means to know—not guess—that your extinguisher will 
Operate instantly, easily and under every circumstance. 


The Johns-Manville is the only extinguisher that is dis- 
charged accurately and continuously in either of two — 
ways. If the fire is accessible, pump it as with ordinary 
extinguisher, but if hard to get at or if the operator is in © 
cramped quarters, the stream can be discharged by air — 
pressure, allowing the extinguisher to be aimed as easily , 


as the nozzle of a garden hose. 


You may never realize the importance of this feature until the crisis 
comes, but in many fires, in chimneys, behind stoves, on electrical short — 
circuits, etc., it makes all the difference between safety and disaster. — 


When you need it, is too late 
to buy a fire extinguisher. | 


Dealers everywhere handle the 
for the a Johns-Manviile. 
@= lever Fg In spite of high raw material costs — 
econ trolling | i the price has not advanced. ib 
i 
the Stream = 10 $10.50 West — 
f Price of the Rockies. — 
v4 In Canada $12 
ee West of Calgary $12.50 
Y A : Brass or Nickel. Bracket included, 
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Our liberal policy of jobber-dealer protection will interest the trade. Write us. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. ’ 
New York City ; 
10 Factories— Branches in 63 Large Cities 2 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 


CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 


ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 


PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
FIRE 


PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS . 
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_ And in on these thoughts Regina Barry 
broke as if she had been following them. 

“Look at the waves, where the sun 
eatches them. Aren’t they like flashing 
steel? It’s just as if all the drowned hands 
at the bottom of the sea were holding up 
swords to the people of America, begging 
them to go and fight.” 
~ T looked at her, startled. 

“You feel that way?” 

She looked at me, indignant. 

“Certainly. How else could I feel?”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t know. Americans feel so 
many different ways.” 

+ “Because they don’t know. I’m going 
back”—she gave a light, deprecating 
laugh—‘“‘I’m going back to tell them.” 

I was still more startled. ; 

“Tell whom?” 

“ Anyone I know. Everyone knows some- 
one. I don’t mean to say that I’m a Joan 
of Are; but I shall do what I can.’’ 

“And how shall you begin?” 

“T’ll begin with father and with i 

She stopped at the second name, though 
to me the fact did not become significant 
till afterward. 
| “That’s what I meant,” she resumed, 
“when I said I was going back on his 
account.” 
~ “You mean?” 

_ “He doesn’t see why we should be in it. 
He’s like so many Americans; he hasn’t 
emerged from the eighteen hundreds. He 
still thinks of the new world as if it was a 
new creation that had nothing to do with 
the old. He doesn’t see that there’s only 
one world and one race of men, wherever 
they are and whatever they do. To him 
Americans are like souls that get over to 
paradise. They’re safe and can afford to 
dwell safely. They’re no longer concerned 
with the’sorrows and struggles of the people 
left on earth.” 

_ It was to get light on my own way that 
I asked: “‘And what are you going to say 
to convince him?” 

_ “T don’t know yet. I shall say what the 
moment suggests.” 

“And you're sure it will suggest some- 
thing?’”’ Her great eyes burned like coals 
as she turned them on me in protest at the 
question. 

“Suggest something? You might as 
well ask if the air suggests something. It 
suggests that I breathe it; but I don’t 
have to think of it beforehand, when the 
whole world is full of it.” 

“Full of what?” 

She considered the question, finding in it 
all I meant to put there. 

“T don’t know,” she answered at last. 
“That is, I don’t know in any sense that 
would go into a few words. There’s so 
much of it. The minute you try to express 
it from any one point of view you find 
you're inadequate.” 

I was still seeking light. 

“But when you try to do it from several 
points of view—correlating them?” 

“Even then ”” She paused, reflect- 
ing, shaking her head as she went on again, 
as if to shake away a consciousness of the 
impossible. “I don’t try. There’s no use in 
trying. It’s so immense—so far beyond 


me, It’s grown so too. When it first began. 


[ could more or less compass it—or I 
thought I could. Now it’s become like Na- 
ture—or God—or any of the colossal infi- 
nite conceptions—it means different things 
to different minds.” 

“That is, we can only take of it what we 
take of the ocean—each a few drops—no 
one able to take all?” 

_ ‘Something like that. And we can only 
vive a few drops—just what we’ve got the 
measure to take up—some a little more, 
some a little less—but no one more than a 
little as compared to the whole. That’s 
why I’m not going to try to explain.” 

“Then how are you going to make them 
understand?” 

“Tl tell them—I’ll do what I can to 
show them—that the greatest movement of 
all time is going on—and America is taking 
no national part in it. I’ll try to make them 
see that it isn’t just to avenge the few 
American lives lost through the U-boats, 
or to free Belgium, or to put down autoc- 
racy, or to do any one or two or three of 
the things that have been set before us. 
[t isn’t even the whole of them, just taken 
aS SO many human motives.” o 

“But you'll have to tell them what it is, 
won’t you? It won’t do just to put before 
them what it isn’t.” 
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“But how can I? How can anyone? It 
would be like trying to tell them what Na- 
ture is. It’s a universal composite, made 
up of everything; but you couldn’t go 
about the country explaining it in lectures. 
The nearest I could come to it would be in 
saying that it’s the great dramatic conflict 
between good and evil to which human na- 
ture has been working up ever since it 
committed its first sin; but the words in 
which to do that have been so hard worked 
and are so terribly worn that they’ve be- 
come a kind of ditty. It seems to me best 
just to talk to them simply—to tell them 
the few things I’ve seen for myself—and let 
them construct the monster out of the 
bones I lay before them. They’ll do it. 
The public is not very quick, but when it 
gets going it’s pretty instinctive.” 

“Oh, then, you’re going to tackle the 
public?” 

“I’m going to tackle anyone to whom I 
can get access.” 

“You spoke just now of lectures.’ 

“T’ll speak of anything that will help me 
to get the message across. That’s why I 
mention father and ” Again she hesi- 
tated at a name, going on with an elision: 
“First of all. They are simply the first I 
shall be able to talk to. As a matter of fact 
not many as yet have been over there and 
come back to America—so that there’s a 
good deal of curiosity still unsatisfied—and 
so one will get a chance. You must have 
noticed already how dearly Americans, 
especially the women, like to be talked to. 
We're talked to so much by experts on all 
subjects that we should burst with knowl- 
edge if our minds weren’t like those swim- 
ming tanks with fresh water running in and 
out of them all the time.” 

“So you’re really going to make it a kind 
of business? ’’ 

She spread her hands apart, palms out- 
ward. 

“What else can I do? I assure you it 
isn’t any desire for publicity or that sort of 
thing. I’m just—I’m just driven on. It’s 
like what someone says in the Bible—I’ve 
taken to reading the Bible lately, it seems 
the only thing big enough in spirit to go 
with the big times—but someone says 
there: ‘Woe is unto me, if I preach not the 
gospel!’ Well, it’s the same way with me. 
Woeis unto meifI don’t dothis thing! It’s 
taken possession of me; I can’t do any- 
thing else; and so I’m going back ——” 

I was expressing but one of the host of 
thoughts that crowded on me as I said: 
“You’ve got the tremendous advantage of 
being an American. You can say what you 
like. If I were 45 

She stood off and surveyed me. 

“You don’t need to say anything. You 
speak for yourself. One has only to look 
at you.” 

I smiled ruefully. 

“T know I’m pretty well battered up.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It’s just—it’s just 
everything. You’reatype. I’mnotspeak- 
ing of you personally, but of a lot—hun- 
dreds—thousands—I’ve seen—young fel- 
lows who make me think of some other words 
in the Bible.” 

“What are they?” 

‘““They’re in Isaiah, I think. Everybody 
knows them.’”’ She recited in«a smooth 
rich voice that gave new beauty to the 
familiar passage: ‘‘‘Surely he hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows: | . 
He was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities: the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all.’”” Her voice 
rose—and fell again. “‘‘He was oppressed, 
and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth: he is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.’” 
She resumed in a colloquial tone: ‘I’ve 
seen so much of that, haven’t you? The 
lamb led dumb to the slaughter, and the 
quiet wounded man hardly opening his 
mouth for a moan. It’s heart-breaking.” 

“And yet you’d bring your own people 
into it.” 

“Because it’s sublime. Because I’ve 
seen for myself that the people who take 
part in it are raised to levels they never 
knew it was possible to reach. Haven’t you 
found the same thing for yourself?” 


Oh; Le monly 

“You’re a man—and a young man. 
You’re a young man who’s been—I can’t 
express it. It’s all in that fact. The people 
at home will only have to look at you to see 
what language could never put before them. 
Language isn’t equal to it. Imagination 
isn’t equal to it when the thing is over. 
Don’t you find that? Doesn’t it often seem 
to you, now that you’re out of it, as if it 
was a dream that had half escaped you? 
You try to tell it—and you can’t. That’s 
why the people who’ve been there and 
come back so often have nothing to say. 
That’s why so many of the books—except 
those that contain diaries jotted down on 
the minute—that are written afterward 
are so often disappointing. It’s like a great 
secret in every man’s soul that he knows 
and thinks about, and can never get out of 
him. So I shall make no attempt to do 
more than to tell the little things, the small 
human details aH 

You will see that I was following my 
own train of thought as I broke in: “But 
New York life will get hold of you again.” 

“Tt can’t get hold of me again, because 
there will be nothing for it to catch on by. 
That’s all over for me. It could no more 
seize anything I am now than you or1”’— 
she pointed to a flock of little birds riding 
up and down on a long, smooth billow— 
“from the deck of this ship could catch one 
of those Mother Carey’s chickens.” 

My sensations were those of a man who 
has received an extraordinary bit of good 
news, like that of a great artistic triumph 
or the inheritance of a fortune. It was 
something that went to the foundations of 
life, bathing them in security and peace. 
As we continued to talk the swing of the 
boat became the lulling of strong arms. 

The conflict of which for the past few 
days my mind had been the battleground 
was suddenly appeased. Woman, love, 
marriage, the more comforting elements in 
life—were no longer in opposition to what 
had become a man’s pressing and sacred 
duties. There could be a love which asked 
for no moratorium; or rather, there could 
be a woman with the courage of a soldier. 

I began to see her as comparable to that 
crusader’s wife who, disguised as a page, 
followed her lord on his journeys, to share 
his perils and minister to his needs. In a 
modern girl it was not only romantic; it 
was adorable. That it should have been 
done for me was beyond my power to be- 
lieve. None but the bravest and most dar- 
ing spirit would have attempted it—none 
but the heart capable of climbing higher 
and more adventurously still. I had known 
her for a gallant soul from that midnight 
minute when she pulled aside her hangings 
and found me lurking in her chamber; but 
I had never made a forecast of the hero- 
isms and fidelities expanding here like the 
beauty from the heart of a rose. 
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So WE came to that last evening on 
board, of which I must now tell you. It 
had taken me the intervening time to get 
used to the new outlook. The habit of see- 
ing myself surrounded by a whole stockade 
of prohibitions was too strong to overcome 
in a flash. I had to let my mind emerge 
into freedom gently, telling myself each 
day that with a wife like this I could serve 
the cause more devotedly than ever, since 
she would be serving it too. 

Of that dedication to a cause I was possi- 
bly too much aware. My uniform made me 
aware of it. My game leg and my sightless 
eye made me aware of it. The need of 
whole peoples, like the French and British 
and Italian, of every man who could fire a 
gun or ram home a bayonet or speak a 
rousing word—that more than anything 
else seemed to put a consecration upon me 
of which I was as foolishly and yet as loft- 
ily conscious as a modern king, accustomed 
to a bowler hat, when he rides through the 
streets with his crown on. 

And on the last evening there was 
enough of the ecstatic in the air to justify 
this sense of a mission. 

The voyage, which had not been without 
the exciting stimulus of danger, was suc- 
cessfully over. The west was actually 
reached, and the things done left behind 
us. The things to be done were making our 
pulses beat’ faster and our energies yearn 
forward. To-morrow with its summons to 
activity was more keenly in our conscious- 
ness than to-day. Doctors, nurses, returning 
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soldiers, the sparse handful of business 
men—we were already in heart ashore, 
walking in streets, riding in tramcars, eat- 
ing in dining rooms, sleeping in beds, tak- 
ing part in hard work, and deeming these 
things a privilege. Voices and laughter in 
the clear still night and the clicking of 
heels on the deck were part of the relief and 
joyousness. 

Late in the afternoon we had picked up 
the Nantucket lightship, which rested like 
a star on the water. Now the horizon was 
being strung with beads of light, one, two, 
three, or little clusters at a time, behind 
which we knew that advancing night was 
lighting myriads of lamps all the way to the 
Pacific. On the Atlantic coast it was al- 
ready dark, with cities and towns ablaze, 
and villages and farmhouses lit by kindly, 
shimmering windows. In the Middle West 
it was twilight, with electrics spangling the 
office buildings here and there, and pale- 
gold flowers strewn over the prairie floors. 
Beyond the Mississippi it would still be day, 
but day dissolving gorgeously, softly, into 
sunset and moonrise and the everlasting 
magic of the stars. 

As she and I hung over the rail side by 
side we felt ourselves on the edge of won- 
ders. The old world was in need of us, and 
we were in need of the new. To us who 
were new-world born, and who were com- 
ing back to generous, easy-going welcome 
after the unspeakable things we had seen, 
the craving for new-world brotherhood and 
vigor was like that of hunger or thirst. 
This much we admitted in so many words— 
even she. 

She was still elusive; she was still mys- 
terious. Though during the past few days 
she had not resisted a certain habit as to 
the place and hour at which we should find 
ourselves together and had been willing to 
talk freely on any theme connected with 
the cause, she took flight from a hint of 
the personal like a bird at an approaching 
footstep. : 

Nevertheless, she was so far responsive as 
to say in answer to some question of mine: 
“My immediate plans ——” 

I broke in abruptly: ‘Let me tell you 
about your immediate plans.” 

As the deck was faintly illuminated, 
since we were again sailing with lights, I 
saw that change in her eyes which comes 
when a fire on a hearth bursts into a con- 
flagration. 

Probably my tone and the change in my 
manner had startled her. 

“You? What?” she began confusedly. 

“Tl tell you what your plans are; but 
before that let me tell you something else.” 

She put up her hand. 

“Wait! Don’t ——” 

But it was too late to stop me. I couldn’t 
have stopped myself. I was carried on by 
the impetus that came from my having been 
so many years held back. I was no longer 
the consecrated servant of a cause. As for 


' having been a drunkard and a thief, no 


shadow of remembrance stayed with me. I 
was simply a man head over heels in love 
with a woman, and in all sorts of stupid, 
stumbling phrases saying so. 

She listened because she couldn’t do any- 
thing else without walking away; but she 
listened with a kind of aloofness. With her 
clasped hands resting on the rail and her 
little, black silhouette held quietly erect, 
she gazed off toward a great white star, 
which I suppose must have been Capella, 
and heard my tale because she couldn’t 
stop it. 

“Listen,” I went on, leaning on an arm 
extended along the rail. ‘“‘I’ll tell you your 
story. I’ve pieced it together and I know 
what it is. I didn’t know it when I came 
on board. It puzzled me.”’ 

Her lips moved, but there was no turn of 
her head or stir of her person: 

“Please don’t. I’m—I’m not sure that 
I could bear it.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? You’ve done certain 
things. Let me give you their interpreta- 
tion.” 
“Tf I do ——” she began weakly. 

I couldn’t allow her to continue. 

“T see now the explanation of so many 
things that bewildered me at first—that 
made me suffer. That day at Rosyth, for 
instance, when you went in and left me, 
you didn’t despise or hate me. You may 
have been disillusioned ——” 

“Tt isn’t the word,’’ she murmured, still 
motionless, and looking off at the big 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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Where Appraising 


The factory appraisers have found 
a unique situation in their valuation of 
the machinery in the establishment 
pictured above. 


The assumed annual rate of depreci- 
ation is 10%. But they cannot apply 


this rule to Robbins & Myers Motors 
because the actual rate of R&M depre- 
ciation is much lower. The appraisers 
find many R&M Motors in the plant, 
giving splendid service,which have long 


outlived the assumed ten years of life. . 


Twenty-two years ago Robbins & 
Myers began making motors for general 


power purposes. Today, R&M Motors 


made in that initial period are still in 
use,, giving uninterrupted service and 
satisfaction. 


Through R&M dependability, single 


.motor installations have resulted in the 


complete equipment of large manufac- 
tories with R&M Motors. Executives 


have been quick to mark the pro- 


nounced savings through maintained 
production, minimized upkeep, and 


less-than-standard depreciation. 


And this same satisfaction follows 
Robbins & Myers Motors everywhere. 
It is just as pronounced in the one- 
man shop as it is in the great work- 
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room or in out-of-way places where 
these motors are setting and main- 


taining a distinctively high quality 
mark and low operating cost. 


_ And it is no great cause for wonder 
that so many manufacturers of the 
better motor-equipped labor-saving 
devices show such an enthusiastic pref- 
erence for Robbins & Myers Motors as 


the operating part of the product 
they build. 


They realize that a high degree of 
excellence where the workmanship and 
design of their product is concerned 
must be matched by an operative 


quality equally satisfactory. Hence 
their selection of R&M Motors. 


And that is why a Robbins & Myers 
Motor is always recognized as a mark 
of superiority throughout, whether the 
device be a vacuum cleaner, washing 
machine, adding machine, addressing 
machine, food chopper, coffee grinder, 
or a motor-driven tool for heavy 
work. 


Power users, electrical device manu- 
facturers and dealers find an unusual 
satisfaction in the Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-two Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Vulcan Service brings to every motorist in 
America spring replacements to meet any emergency. 


Vulcan quality combines superior strength and 
flexibility. with exact duplication of the type spring broken. 


There is a Vulcan Dealer who can supply a Vul- 


can Spring for your particular car no matter where the 
need may occur. 


Jenkins Vulcan Spring Co Richmond Ind 


: BRANCHES: 
St. Louis, Mo., 1402 Chestnut St. Reading, Pa., 538 Franklin St. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 1024 Hennepin St. Sumter, S. C., 29 Caldwell St. 
Dallas, Texas, 209 S. Houston St. Atlanta, Ga., 48 Auburn Ave. 


IN 
Every JOWN 


Jor Every Card 


(Continued from Page 75) 

‘te star. “I’d been thinking of you as 
kind of man I’d—I’d been looking for 
ong.” 

‘And you saw I was less so than any of 
others.” : 

‘I’m not saying that. But if you think 
yas easy to tear up all one’s conceptions 
sthe roots and plant in new ones—how- 
r kindly—all at once ——”’ 

‘Oh, no, I don’t; not now. But at that 
eI didn’t know you. It’s only been 
se coming on board, and finding out 
at you’ve done * 

Suriosity prompted her to glance round 
ime. 

‘Then it was only since coming on 
ird ?”” 

‘Oh, it was simple enough. It’s silly to 
‘sp up the secret. I was talking, while we 
ye still in the dock at Liverpool, with 
it handsome Canadian nurse.”’ 

‘Miss Ogden. She was matron of the 
pital at ——” 

‘She knew who you were. She couldn’t 
(me your name, but she said—or Miss 
47nne said—that you’d come over with 
Aaa you’d been at Taplow with 
1" pe ee 19 

“I know; the sort of thing that goes 
ind among nurses.” 

‘And so I put two and two together and 
med a theory.” 

me needn’t tell me what it is. Please 
In’t.” te | 

‘But I want to.” T-hurried on before'she 
ild protest further. ‘“‘When you saw 
it you’d—you’d hurt me—that day at 
‘syth—and that I had disappeared—and 
ae into the army—and away to Eng- 
.d—you got into touch with Evelyn ——” 
‘I wanted to do something,” she de- 
red in a tone of self-defense. ‘‘I couldn’t 
‘p it when I knew the need was going to 
so great. We didn’t see that all at once, 
ause we thought the war was going to 
over ina very little while. But when we 
fe to realize it wasn’t Hi 

*Oh, I don’t say you did it all on my 
pout.” | 3 > ee 

Though this was meant to provoke either 
mission or denial she glided over it. 

“Tt wasn’t easy to do anything in New 
wk, because we hadn’t got that far as 
t; and so I naturally went to Canada. 
hen I did so Annette gave me a line of 
Toduction to Evelyn.” 

“And you told her about me.” 

She fell into my trap so far as tosay: “I 
In’t tell her. I simply let her guess.” 
“Guess what?”’ 

“All I ever said to her in words was to 
« her never to mention my name to you.” 
“But why?” 

“T did the same with Lady Rideover 
1en she took me on at Taplow.” 
“Why—again?”’ Z 

“For the reason that—that if you ever 
me to find out what I was doing you’d 
sunderstand it; just as I see you—you 


“But I don’t. I don’t misunderstand it 
ven I say that in going to my sisters you 
ited to be—you mustn’t be offended !— 
u wanted to be near me—to watch over 
> as much as possible.” q 

“You were the only man I knew at that 
ne who'd taken the actual step of going to 
ewar. If there’d been any others ” 
“It wouldn’t have mattered if there’d 
en a hundred. I don’t misunderstand it 
1en I say that as soon as you knew I was 
Mo go by this boat you arranged oy 


“To go home by it too,”’ she forestalled 
ickly, “so that you should have some- 
dy near you who could get about in the 
rmal way in case there was danger. I 
mit that. It’s perfectly true.” She 
rned round on me with fire in her manner 
Well as in her eyes. ‘‘But what do you 
ink I’m going home for?” 

: Tepeated what she had said a few days 
tore 


“You’re going home on account of your 
ther—and to interest him and other 
nericans in American duty as to the war.” 
“That’s a reason; it’s the reason I find 


easiest to give. But I mustn’t hide it 


om. you now that—that I’ve—I’ve an- 
ie one cf my long mental leaps. I 
de it as a man might take the one chance 

life in leaping a crevasse, knowing that 
ere are: more chances that he will be 
shed to pieces in the chasm: : 
“You're going home to be married.” 
There was a kind of awe in the way she 

off from me. 

You’re extraordinary,” she breathed 

ly. ‘‘ Miss Ogden didn’t tell you that.” 


THE SATURDAY 


I had not cleared the crevasse. I was 
struggling desperately on the edge of it, 
while beneath me was the abyss. 

“You’re going home to marry me.” 

I think she gave a little bitter laugh. At 
any rate there was the echo of it in her tone 
as she said with sardonic promptness: 
“How can I be going home to marry you, 
when—when I never knew till within half 
an hour that you—that you cared anything 
about me?” 

I, too, must have laughed, the statement 
struck me as so absurd. 

“What? You never knew ——”’ 

She shook her head with an emphasis al- 
most violent. 

“You may have known,” she said in that 
voice which after all could not be called 
bitter for the reason that it was reproach- 
ful, “but I’d come to the conclusion 
that”’—she tried to carry the situation off 
with a second laugh, a laugh that ended as 
something like a sob—‘‘that you didn’t.” 

I leaned down toward her, speaking the 
words right into her face: 

“Didn’t care?” 

She nodded silently. * 

“For God’s sake, what made you think 
that?” 

““Oh—everything!”’ 

“Hiverything? When? How?” 

She was doing her best to convey the 
impression that it didn’t matter. 

““Everything—always—in New York— 
at Atlantic City—there especially! And 
lately 2 

“Yes? Lately?” 

“Lately—at Taplow.” 

“But at Taplow—how? 
name—how?” 

“Oh, I was in and out of your room.” 

“‘So I understand; but what of that?” 

“Nothing; nothing; only—only what 
I saw.” 

“Well, what did you see?”’ 

Instead of answering this question at 
once she shifted her ground. 

“Tf you cared—as you say—why didn’t 
you tell someone?”’ 

“Tell someone? Who could I tell?”’ 

“Oh, anyone. Lady Rideover, for one. 
She’d made a promise not to mention me; 
but you hadn’t.” 

“But why should I have mentioned you 
when I never supposed she had any no- 
tion ——’ 

“But you see that’s it. If you’d cared— 
so much—you’d have done it—to one of 
your sisters or the other. But you didn’t— 
not to either; and so they got the idea a 

“Yes? What idea did they get? Go on. 
Tell me.”’ 

I noticed that she was twisting and un- 
twisting her fingers, and that she had begun 
throwing me quick, nervous glances through 
the half light. ; 

“Tt’s no use telling you, because it 
doesn’t matter. That is, it doesn’t matter 
now. Everything’s—arranged.”’ 

“We'll talk about that later. I want to 
know what. idea Mabel and Evelyn got.” 

“They didn’t get it exactly.. They were 
only beginning to get it when I made them 
understand that I was going back to 
be - 


In heaven’s 


“Oh, why do you make me talk about 
it? Why do-you bring it all up now, when 
it can’t do any good?” 

To get at the facts I was obliged to speak 
with the severity one uses toward a difficult 
child: : 

“‘T want you to tell me what idea Mabel 
and Evelyn got.” ; 

“Isn’t it perfectly evident what idea 
they’d get? Anyone would get it when 
you—when you never said a word—not the 
least, little, confidential word—and you so 
ill!—and blind!—and to your own sis- 
ters!—and that Miss Farley there!” 

I passed over the reference to Miss Far- 
ley because I couldn’t see what it meant. 
I had enough to do in seizing the new sug- 
gestion that had come to me. 

“They didn’t think—they couldn’t have 
thought—that there was nothing on my 
side.” . 

“ And everything on mine. That’s pre- 
cisely the-inference they drew. Girls do go 
about, you know, giving people to under- 
‘stand that men 4 

“But not girls like you.” ¥ f 

“Yes, girls like me; or sufficiently like 
me. And so I had—in sheer self-respect— 
to let Lady Rideover see that there was 


nothing in it of the kind of thing she 
__ thought, and that I was actually going 


home to be —— 

“But didn’t she see? Didn’t she know? 
Didn’t everybody see? Didn’t everybody 
know?” 


EVENING POST 


In the two brief sentences that came out 
with something like a groan she threw tre- 
mendous emphasis on the first word: 

“Nobody knew! Nobody saw!”’ 

There was a similar emphasis on the pe-. 
nultimate word in my response: 

“Did you ask them?” 

She flashed back at me: “I did—almost. 
At times like that—if it’s so—someone 
generally knows it from—from the person 
who’s expecting to be brimming over with 
his secret.’’ She laughed again, lightly, 
Wie “But in this instance nobody 

] ee 
“You asked them?” 
“Practically. I forgot everything I used 


to consider pride and—and I sounded . 


them.” 

“You sounded. whom?” 

“Oh, the people who knew you best— 
and who knew me—Annette, Esther Co- 
ningsby, Ralph—anyone to whom I thought 
you might have betrayed yourself by a 
word. But it was just as with Evelyn and 
Lady Rideover. You had practically not 
mentioned my name. Hilda Grace told me 
she tried to sound you—that Sunday at 
Rosyth.” 

“Well?” 

“I’m only quoting her, mind you. She 
said she didn’t get’’— there was a repetition 
of that nervous laugh—“‘she said she didn’t 
get—any satisfaction. And so ——” 

I tried to take a reasonable tone. 

“But how could I tell you or anybody 
else before I’d confessed to you who I was, 
and where you’d first seen me?”’ 

“Exactly. I quite understand that—now 
that you’ve said what you’ve said to-night. 
It’s where the past makes us pay ——” 

“For what I used to be.”’ 

““Oh, you’re not the only one,” she de- 
clared in a curious offhand tone. ‘‘It’s for 
what I used to be too.” 

I found it difficult to follow her. 

“What you used to be? I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“You know about me—how I’ve been 
engaged to one man after another—and 
broken the engagements.”’ 

“Because you were trying to find the 
right one.” 

“Tt wasn’t only that. I thought of my- 
self; I didn’t think of them. I let them 
offer me everything they had to give—and 
pretended to accept it—just to experi- 
ment—to play with—and now—now I’m— 
I’m caught!” 

_ “Caught—in what way?” 

She tossed her hands outward in a little, 
exasperated gesture. ‘ 

“T can’t do the same thing again. It 
wouldn’t be right. It wouldn’t be sane.” 

“The same thing? Do tell me what you 
mean.” : 

“Tt’s—it’s one of the same men. I’m— 
I’m caught. It’s what mother—and Elsie 
Coningsby—and other people who could 
talk to me plainly—told me would happen 
some day. I’m—I’m punished. And I 


can’t do the same thing the second time.” ~ 


It was still to escape from the yawning 
hell-into which I felt myself going down 
that I said stupidly: “‘Why can’t you?” 

“Because I can’t. It’s what I said just 
now. It wouldn’t be sane. I’ve made a kind 
of history for myself. If I were to do the 
same thing again it wouldn’t merely seem 
cruel, it would seem crazy.”’ 

“But if you don’t care for him?” 

“‘T do—in a way. He’s been so good and 
kind and patient and everything! And 
even if I didn’t care for him at all it would 
be just the same—after what I’ve let him 
think—the second time.”’ : 

I could see her reasoning, if reasoning it 
was, though it was not the uppermost 
thought in my mind. As a matter of fact I 
was repeating her statement as to ‘‘one of 
the same men.”’ Which one of them was it? 
There had been three—the one-she didn’t 
trust—the one she couldn’t have lived 
with—and the one who was only very nice. 
It would make such a difference which one 
it proved to be that I was afraid to ask her. 

I burst out desperately: “Oh, but why 
did you—let him think it—the Second 
time?”’ 

“T don’t know. It happened by de- 
grees—by writing—in letters—and I didn’t 
see how far I was going. It was a kind of 
reaction.” 

“Reaction from what?” 

She looked at me wildly. 

“From you, I think. As far as I remem- 
ber it became definite at Taplow.” 

“When you were actually seeing me 
every day?” 

“That was the reason. It was seeing 
you so cheerful and full of jokes—and not 
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missing —not missing anyone—nor ever 
mentioning them—not to a soul. It just 
convinced me of what I’d been sure of be- 
fore—ever since the time at Atlantic City— 
that you didn’t—that you neverhad . . 
And so when he suggested it in one of his 
letters—I don’t know what made me!— 
but I didn’t say it was impossible.” 

““What did you say?”’ 

‘IT said, who knows?—or something like 
that. And then he cabled—but I didn’t ca- 
ble back—I only wrote—trying to say no— 
but not saying it decidedly enough. AS 
And so it’s gone on—he writing and cabling 
both—and I only writing, but letting hirn 
think—just little by little—and not seeing 
how-far I was being swept along.” 

I wanted to be clear as to the facts. 

“Then do I understand that you’re en- 
gaged to him?” 

“T told him I wouldn’t be engaged 
again—that engagements for me had come 
to be grotesque. I said that if we did it 
we’d—we’d just go somewhere and be 
married.” 

“Tf you did it? Then it’s possible +i 

“No; because he’s expecting it. I’ve 
allowed him to expect it—just little by 
little, you understand—and not seeing how 
far I was letting myself in. And 
now he’s told some people who used to know 
about it when I was engaged to him before— 
and that binds me because it will get 
about—so that if I were to break it off with 
him the second time I should be a laughing 
stock—and quite rightly.”’ 

“Oh, Regina, how could you?” 

Taking no note of the fact that for the 
first time in my life I had called her Regina 
she answered simply: ‘‘I tell you I don’t 
know. If I do know it was because I was so 
lonely—and I’m over twenty-six—and feel 
older still—and nobody seemed to care 
about me but him—and I couldn’t bear the 
idea of going on and never marrying any- 
one at all—which is what Elsie Coningsby 
said would happen to me—and what I’d 
been half wishing for myself—and yet half 
afraidof. 7°. And you ——” 

“Yes? What about me?” 

“There was a nurse at Taplow, that Miss 
Farley 2 

“Miss Farley! Oh, good God!” 

“Well, how did I know? She was very 
pretty.” 

i Could I see whether she was pretty or 
not?” 

*‘And you were always joking with her 
and thanking her.” 

*“Of course I thanked her. What else 
could I do?” 

“You needn’t have kissed her hand. I 
caught you doing that one day when I was 
tidying up in your room.” 

“Did you? Very likely. When a man is 
as helpless as I was his gratitude often be- 
eomes maudlin.” 

“T don’t know that you need call it that. 
He simply falls in love with the pretty 
nurse who takes care of him. It was hap- 
pening all the time in the hospitals. But 
for-me—right there in your room—and 
shut out from everything x 

_ ‘But that wasn’t my fault. If I’d known 
you were there ——”’ 

“Tt was your fault at Atlantic City—and 
afterward—when I’d let you see—far more 
than a girl should ever let any man see.” 

- “But you know how impossible it was 
for me then—till I’d told you who I was.” 

“T know it now. I didn’t know it before 
half an hour ago. And the time when you 
told me that—that thing—at Rosyth—I 
had noidea whether or not youmeant .. . 
And when you blame me for not coming 
downstairs quicker than I did e 

“T haven’t blamed you, Regina.” 

“You ean’t imagine what it was to be all 
at sea not merely as to what you felt but 
actually as to what you were—and had 
been. When you pulled the pearls out of 
your pocket—and said you were that 
man 2 

There were two or three minutes during 
which she stood with face averted, and I 
had to give her time to regain her self- 
control. 

“You see,”’ she went on, her rich mezzo 
just noticeably tremulous, ‘‘you see, I’d 
always thought about him—a girl naturally 
would, finding him in her room like that— 
but I’d thought of himas . . . AndI’d 
been thinking of you too. I’d been think- 
ing of you as the very opposite of him. He 
was so terrible—so gaunt—so stricken— 
I see just a little of him in you now after all 
you’ve suffered. But you—I don’t 
know what it was you had about you— 
your brother had it too—I saw it again 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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NOTHER thing the Sherwin: Wille trade mark stands 
for is World-Wide Distribution. Sherwin-Williams prod- 
ucts literally do “‘cover the earth.”” And because our products ! 
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are being submitted constantly to the tests of so many different 
peoples, living under such varying conditions of climate, we 
have gathered a wonderful experience. The more problems 
there are put up to us, the better we can solve your problem. 
The Sherwin-Williams mark speaks a universal language. In 
all countries and in all tongues it means quality on 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 


PAINTS Ano VARNISHES 
DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS. INSECT. ee 
DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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The Sun Never Sets 


on Sherwin-Williams Products 


MAP of the distribution of Sherwin- 
Williams Products is a map of the 
civilized world. 

Our factories ship to the farthest frontiers 
of the five continents, girdling the world, 
as far north as Iceland, as far south as 
Chile. Sherwin-Williams Products with- 
stand the cold of the Yukon, the heat of 
the Equator, the wet “rains” of India and 
the scorching simoons of Africa. They go 


. 
be 


Sherwin-Williams Products 
are sold and used in every 


civilized country in the world 


into every country and in every country 
they make good. 

Your interest in this world-wide distri- 
bution is in the organization that made it 
possible—in the manufacturing experience 
gained from goods that practically cover 
the earth—in the resources of men and 
material required to get and keep such a 
market. 

Because of this you can feel sure that the partic- | 
ular Sherwin-Williams Product you buy represents 
a quality that the world has approved. 

TO DEALERS: There is a Sherwin-Williams agent in nearly every city 


and town in the United States and Canada. We will be pleased to com- 


municate with any dealer in towns where we are not already represented. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Main correspondence office, Cleveland, Ohio 


Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices all over the world 


30x3 
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$4.00 
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EW people realize how rubber 

has baffled the skill of the chem- 
ist. No one knows what actually 
takes place when rubber is vulcan- 
ized. No one knows why a con- 
tinued pressure on a sheet of rubber 
has the same deteriorating effect as 
heat. There are many theories, 
but no positive accepted truths. 
Rubber makers still have worlds to 
conquer. 

That is why it is possible for there 
to be such an amazing condition as 
exists today in the manufacture of 
inner tubes. 

By the control of an exclusive 
process, The Empire Rubber & Tire 
Co. of Trenton, N. J., have been able 
to make a tube which instead of 
having to be replaced every year 
or so, ordinarily lasts as long as the 
average car itself. 

Premature old age rather than 


the wear and tear of the road, is 
what usually ruins inner tubes. 

After the ordinary tube has been 
in service about so long, it gets 
brittle and ‘‘checky’’, and finally 
won't hold air. But the Empire 
process gives to the tube longer life 
than crude rubber itself possesses. 

For twelve years this exclusive 
process has been used in making 
Empire Red Tubes. In all that 
time, there has never been an off 
year, nor a change in the process, 
because no improvement has been 
necessary. 

Many of the first tubes made by 
the Empire process are still in serv- 
ice— punctured and patched up, 
but yet in the running. 

These records have proved that 
in the vast majority of cases an 
Empire Red Tube will last as long 
as the average car itself. 


Tke Empine_ Tine. Bealen— 
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(Continued from Page 79) 

then I met him at Evelyn’s in Montreal, 
ymething a little more than distinguished, 
ymething faithful and good.” 

“Those things are often hang-overs of 
yheritance that have no counterpart in the 
ature.” 

“Well, whatever it was I saw it—and all 
jat year those two types had been before 
ay mind. Then when I was told that there 
ere not two—that there was only one—it 
vas like asking me to understand that the 
arth had only one pole, and that the North 
‘ad the South Poles were identical.” She 
irprised me with the question: ‘‘Did you 
yer read La Dame aux Camélias?”’ 

I said I had, wondering at the connec- 


‘on. 
_ “Don’t you remember how it begins with 
he exhumation of the body of that poor 
‘oman six months after she was buried?” 
I recalled the fact. 

“So that all through the rest of the book, 
then Marguerite Gautier is at the height 
f her triumphs, if you call them triumphs, 
ou see her as she was first shown to you. 
Vell—— Oh, don’t you understand? 
‘hat’s the way I had to see—I had to 
2e you!” 

I hung my head. 

“T understand perfectly, Regina—now.” 
_“There’s so much we're only beginning 
0 understand now, both on your side and 
n mine.” 

“When it’s almost too late—if it isn’t 
uite.” 

‘Her manner, her voice, both of which 
ad been a little piteous, took on a sudden 
nergy. 

“Oh, as to that, I’ve been thinking it 
ver—I’ve had to think over so much—and 
don’t believe the word applies.” 
~“Joesn’t apply?”’ I asked in astonish- 
aent. ‘ Why not—when it’s as late as it is? 
t’s just as if Fate had been making us a 
laything.”’ 

“T don’t believe that. Life can’t be the 
pott of disorganized chance. If Romeo 
akes poison ten minutes before Juliet 
vakes it’s because the years behind them 
2d up to the mistake.” 

Boe mean that we reap only what we 
ow?’ 

“ And that life is as much a matter of de- 
lopment in a logical sequence as the 
towth of certain plants from certain seeds. 
tisn’t—it can’t be—a mere frenzy of hap- 
iazards. Things happen to us in a certain 
vay because what we’ve done leaves them 
0 other way.” > 

“And was there no other way in which 
his could happen to you and me?” 

“Think! Isn’t it the very outcome that 
night have been expected from what 
ve’ve been in the past?” 

I stared at her without comprehension. 


ame to hide them from the patrolling aéro- 
lanes; and yet others, some hundreds in 
umber, were hiding in cellars and above 
eilings, to give themselves up when Allied 
roops should enter the town. 

What is left of Ostend after its four years 
f enslavement by the Germans is a town 
yutwardly scarcely damaged, a port partly 
locked but still usable, and some fifty 


housand Belgians whose mood, whose at-: 


itude to life, are those of people raised 
rom the dead, made free again of life. 
Their ecstasy upon that first day, their ex- 
jlosion into rejoicing, were but the first 
rresistible relaxation of nerves and im- 
yulses Kept too long at tension; but it was 
nly slowly that they came to take their 
reedom for granted. A man standing at a 
hop door, with a woman peering over his 
houlder, saluted me, and I automatically 
ifted my hand to my cap in response. 

“Tiens!”” cried the woman. “He re- 
urned your salute!” 

And at dinner that night M. Hector 

le Vries, a member of the Municipal Coun- 
il to whom Ostend owes much for his fear- 
ess work during the occupation, sprang 
uddenly up from his chair. “‘My God,” he 
tied; ‘‘it’s true~it’s true! The English 
ire here!’’ c . 
- Yet Ostend by the standard of other Bel- 
ian cities has suffered little. The later 
olicy of the Germans, which succeeded to 
hat form of self-expression which found 
cope in fire, murder and violation, was to 
1eutralize Belgium as an enemy by: divid- 
ng it. Divide et impera was the new maxim. 
To this end they purposed to favor the 
a. 
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“Because of your past life,’ she went on, 
“there was something you couldn’t tell me; 
and because I didn’t know it I’ve taken a 
step which my past life doesn’t allow me to 
retrace. Could anything be neater?”’ 

“And yet you’re fond of saying that the 
way things happen is the best way.” 

“It’s the best way if it’s the only way, 
isn’t it? I should go mad if I thought that 
my life hung on nothing but caprice— 
whether of luck or fate or anything you call 
God. I can stand my deserts, however 
hard, if I know they’re my deserts.” 

“You can stand this?” 

“This is not a question of standing; it’s 
one of working out. Life isn’t static; it’s 
dynamic—those are the’right words, aren’t 
they? It’s always unfolding. One thing 
leads to the next thing; and then there 
must be times when a lot of things that 
seemed separate are gathered up in one 
immense result. Don’t you think it must be 
that way?” 

I said stupidly that I didn’t know. 

“Of course you don’t know if you don’t 
think; but try to think!” 

“What good will thinking do when we 
see how things are?” 

“Tt’ll show us how to make the best of 
them, won’t it?” 

“Ts there any best to be made of your 
marrying anybody else than me? The way 
things happen isn’t necessarily the best 
way.” 

After her hesitating syncopated sen- 
tences in dealing with what was more di- 
rectly personal to her life and mine she 
talked now not so much calmly as surely, as 
of subjects she had long thought out. 

“JT don’t say the best way absolutely; 
but the best in view of what we’ve made for 
ourselves. For ourselves you and I have 
made things hard. There’s no question 
about that. But isn’t it for both of us now 
to live this minute so that the next won’t 
be any harder?” 

There was no argument in this; there 
was only appeal. 

“What,’’ I asked, “do you mean by 
that 

“‘T suppose I mean that the best way to 
live this minute is to accept what it con- 
tains—till it develops into something else— 
as it will. This isn’t final. It’s only a step 
on the way to i 

“Tt’s a step on the way to your marrying 
aman you're not in love with, and my not 
marrying at all.’ 

“And as the world is at present, aren’t 
there worse tragedies than that?” 

Irony of which she must have been un- 
aware pricked my dreams of celibate con- 
secration to a cause as a pin pricks a bubble. 

“So that if I stand still and let you go 
on pe § 

She threw me a quick glance. 
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“And aren’t you going to?” 

The answer to that question was what in 
the back of my mind I had been trying to 
work out. 

“Wouldn’t it depend,” I said, picking 
the right words, ‘‘on which of the three it is? 
There’s one I couldn’t interfere with—not 
without disregarding gratitude and honor.” 

“Do you want me to tell you which?” 

But I didn’t—not then. Too much hung 
on what the knowledge would bring me. 
There were decisions to which I couldn’t 
force myself at once. In saying this I 
added: “But though I can’t interfere with 
him without disregarding gratitude and 
honor I don’t say that I shan’t disregard 
them.” 

In the clear starlight her eyes had a 
veiled metallic brightness. 

“cc No ? ” 

“And if I don’t,” I persisted, ‘‘ what shall 
you do?” 

“What would you expect me to do?” 

“T should expect you to back me up.” 

“So that we should both be disregarding 
gratitude and honor?” 

“We've a right to our happiness.” 

“That’s a very old argument, isn’t it?” 

“It’s not the less true for being old.” 

“Oh, no; if it’s true it’s true—anyhow.”’ 

“And it is true. Don’t you know it is?” 

She surprised me by saying, as if quite 
casually: “‘I don’t suppose that in the end 
it’s the truth or the untruth of the argument 
that would weigh with me.” 

My heart gave a thump. 

“Then what would weigh with you?” 

She was standing with her back to the 
rail, with the great white star behind her. 
As if to emphasize the minute of suspense 
the engines gradually stopped, while the 
ship rocked gently on the tide. The lights 
on shore were more complex now, lights 
above lights, lights back of lights, with the 
profusion of seaboard towns even in No- 
vember. The murmur of voices and the 
click of heels grew expectant as well as 
joyous. 

When she spoke at last it was with breast 
heaving and eyes downcast. Her words 
came out staccatowise, as if each made its 
separate effort to keep itself back. 

“What would weigh with me? I—I don’t 
know.” 

‘Does that mean,’”’ I demanded sharply, 
“that you might back me up?” 

I could barely catch her words. 

“Tt means first of all that—that I’m 
awfully weak.” 

“Tt isn’t weak, Regina, to—to love.” 

“Tt’s weak for a soldier to make love an 
excuse for not fighting.” 

“But you’re not a soldier.” - 

“Oh, yes, Iam; and so are you. We’re 
all soldiers now—everyone in the world. 
We keep telling ourselves—we keep telling 
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Flemings at the cost of the Walloons, and 
Ostend is a Flemish city. By consequence 
Ostend is an outstanding instance of the 
German capacity to impose himself by sym- 
pathy or interest as the master of even the 
most helpless community. The Germans 
actually meant well to them; the astound- 
ing privilege of membership in the German 
Empire was to be theirs, and a share in the 
German gains and glories. ‘““You are of the 
same blood as we,” they were constantly 
told; and the brute Bettinger was succeeded 
as military governor by the comparatively 
mild and merciful Fischer. ° He 

And yet after this nurture, this propitia- 
tion, they thrill, they exult in the German 
defeat and departure. They curse the name 
and substance of all things German; sale 
boche is their cleanest name for a German; 
there were those who knelt weeping in the 
street at first sight of my uniform. To be 
courteous was to startle them; to make 
way for a lady on the sidewalk was to excite 
cheers. : 

For it is true that the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel. That impersonal, in- 
human intelligence which guides the des- 
tinies of Germany can make of a German 
citizen a murderer or a satyr by a simple 
order; somehow it cannot make a kindly 
common human being of him at all. The 
conclusion forces itself that the modern 
German as shaped by his military training 
and the purposes of his rulers does not know 
how to be good; he does not know right 
from wrong. Thefts from the civil popula- 
tion and from the town never ceased; when 
they were systematized under the title of 


“requisitions” they even multiplied; fines 
for trivial offenses, imprisonment on manu- 
factured pretexts, continued to the last 
hours of the German occupation. Upon the 
day before I arrived the concierge of the 
king’s villa had been imprisoned without 
trial for protesting against the removal of 
timber from the house; he was released at 
midnight.when the judge, Becker, handed 
over the keys of the jail to M. de Vries upon 
his departure. ; 

All tales of the occupation center upon 
the requisitions, for the Flemings are a 
thrifty folk with a strong sense of property, 
and the confiscations that stripped the very 
kitchens of their pots and pans are very 
sore in their memories. One housewife 
after another has told me bitterly of those 
search parties—a noncommissioned officer 
and his stiff squad of armed uniformed 
men—that came to the house, endeavoring 
with a suffocating formality of demeanor 
to dignify an act of larceny. It must need 
a perfect panoply of humorlessness to be 
pompous and overtly patriotic when one’s 
armed force has for a mission no more than 
the theft, say, of two kettles, a copper 
spittoon and a bagful of door knobs. Or 
later, when woolen materials were running 
short in Germany, it must have been hard 
to resist one’s own sense of the ridiculous 
while marching away from a house, the 
weeping housewife watching from the door- 
step, freighted with half a dozen great 
Flemish wool mattresses. 

The town was for the Germans a mere 
mine of various commodities; they did their 
unintelligent best to empty it. Copper 
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each other—that we’re fighting for right. 
It’s our great justification. But what’s the 
use of fighting for public right if we go and 
do wrong privately?” | 

“But it isn’t right for you to throw 
yourself away on aman you don’t care for.” 

“‘Tt’s right for me to stand by my word— 
what is practically my word—till some- 
thing relieves me from the necessity.” 

“And do you think anything ever will?” 

“That’s not what I have to consider. 
If I do what I know I ought to do I’ve only 
to wait—and let the next thing come.” 

“And what you know you ought to do— 
are you going to do it?” 

She looked up at me pleadingly, quiver- 
ingly, with clasped hands. 

“T don’t want to do—to do anything 
else: Oh, Frank, I hope you won’t make 
me!” 

It was not this unexpected collapse that 
made me tremble; it was not this confes- 
sion; it was the knowledge that I had her 
in my power. She had seemed so far above 
me—ever since I knew her; she had seemed 
so far beyond me, so strong, so aloof, so ice 
pure, so inflexibly and inaccessibly right! 
And now she was ready to come to me if I 
insisted on taking her. 

But the hungry beast in me was not yet 
satisfied with her avowals. 

“Could I, Regina— could I—make you?” 

I once saw in the eyes of a spaniel that 
knew it was going to be shot the beseech- 
ing, submissive, helpless look I saw here. 

“You know what I’ve been doing, 
Frank—the last two years—just to be 
where I—where I could—hear about you— 
occasionally—and see you perhaps—when 
you couldn’t see me.”’ 

I bent down toward her, close, closer, 
till I almost enveloped her. 

“Yes, I know that—now—and—and 
I’m—I’m going to make you.” 

She didn’t answer, but she didn’t with- 
draw. Perhaps she crept nearer me. Cer- 
tainly she shivered. 

The look in her eyes was still helpless, 
submissive, beseeching; but because it 
grew mortally frightened as well I repeated 
what I had said as softly but as firmly as I 
could make the words: 

“T’m—I’m going to make you.” 

There was nothing but the strip of black 
veiling between her lips and mine when a 
sudden flash that might have come out of 
heaven threw me back with a start. 

It was there above us—the great bea- 
con—landlike—homelike—the new world— 
the new work—the new problems to be 
solved—the new duties toward mankind 
to be hammered home—while thankful 
voices were murmuring round us: 

“Sandy Hook!” 
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they sought as if it had been gold; door 
hinges, window catches, ash trays from 
the cafés, the bells of the churches and 
of the town chimes and the statues from 
the squares—with one exception—all were 
taken. The statue that remains is that of 
King Leopold the First; it was immune 
because Leopold, before being King of the 
Belgians, had been an officer in the Prussian 
Army and a wearer of German Orders. 

A little old man in a black apron showed 
me over the Kursaal, whose great curved 
expanse of window looks out to the sea over 
the Digue. Those who recall it in peace will 
remember those great rooms and their fine 
ornateness, the wide stairs of marble and 
general background of luxury which they 
furnished to the practitioners of the vie, de 
luxe; the people who filled the great cham- 
bers like a moving shimmering fabric; and 
all its aspect of a place dedicated to easy 
wealth, easy pleasures and easy vices. 
Now below the great windows the surface 
of the Digue is broken by forlorn gun pits 
whence the ruined guns point seaward still 
and a sprawl of rusty barbed wire, that 
weed of the war, tangles across it. Within, 
all was cool wide space and still emptiness. 

The little old man snuffled pitifully; he 
was some kind of caretaker of the place 
and he was loyal toit. I suppose if one has 
nothing else to be loyal to it is a virtue to 
be loyal to a gambling hell. He spoke of 
the great building throughout as though it 
were his own. 

“See,” he cried as we made to mount the 
stairs to the concert hall, ‘‘see how those 

(Concluded on Page 87) 
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‘The Love of Romance and Adventure— 
It Lies Deep Seated in the Hearts of all Mankind 


Thus to the theatres of the world throng men, women and children, white, yellow, red, 
brown and black, to see the PATHE motion picture serials starring 


PEARL WHITE 


In Great Britain, France, Italy, India, China, Siam, Japan, South 
America, everywhere in fact, these serials and this star are found to 
be the greatest of attractions. In the United States it is estimated that 
ten million persons follow faithfully each Pearl White picture. The 
continued and enthusiastic patronage of practically every civilized 


Produced by ASTRA 


country proves that these serials, characterized by the constant suc- 
cession of thrilling incidents, answer a real entertainment need. 
Pictures that have received so wide -a commendation deserve 
the serious attention of all who appreciate high class amusement. . Be 
sure and see Pathé’s latest Pearl White serial The Lightning Raider. 


Written by Bertram Millhauser 


Directed by Geo. B. Seitz 


**The Lightning Raider’? will be shown for the first 
time on January 5th. See it at your favorite theatre. 


[Read coupon offer on opposite page| 
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Coupon. 


This coupon, 

filled out with your 

name and address, and 

presented at the ticket window 

of any theatre at which «The 
Lightning Raider’’ will be shown, 
entitles you to a beautiful photo of 
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Ralston Purina foods make 
healthy, happy children be- 
cause— 

Theysupplytherich glutenand phosphates 
required for bone and body building. - 


They are mildly laxative and so keep the 
system in normal condition. 


Ralston provides the valuable ele- 
ments and fine flavor of whole wheat 
plus the health-giving properties of 
barley,—a delicious and economical 
porridge. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour makes 


the finest bread and muffins you ever 


tasted. 


Purina Branzos is both a laxative 
and a food, since it contains nourish- 
ing coats of the wheat in addition to 
the bran. It makes a delicious por- 
ridge that is especially recommended 
for children and nursing mothers. It 
also makes delicious bread and 
muffins. 


Keep boys and girls healthy by giv- 
ing them foods that regulate the 
system in nature’s way. . 


Ralston Purina foods are packed only 


in checkerboard bags and cartons. 
Write us if your grocer can’t supply 
you. 

Ralston Purina Mills, 876 Gratiot St.,St. Louis, Mo. 


We use the whole of the wheat 
in making our wholesome foods. 
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thieves have robbed me! Here were balus- 
trades, and at the foot of them statues 
holding lamps—all stolen! And look here! 
iJ had a carpet on these stairs, held down by 
brass rods. All gone, even the brass eye- 
lets that held the rods! They have left me 
nothing!” 
He relapsed into feeble tearful profan- 
ity. 
The great concert hall, where nearly 
every famous musician for years past has 
played or sung, was bare asa cave. It had 
somehow ceased to be ornate in its old 
fashion, and in the pale barren light that 
streamed in from the sea it seemed bar- 
racklike, chilly and uncomfortable. The 
big organ that stands over it was a painful 
ruin, for the Germans, the compatriots of 
, Beethoven and Mendelssohn, had eviscer- 
ated it for copper and such components of 
| its anatomy. 
_ “My organ, too,’’ moaned the little old 
man. ‘‘Look—only look at it! And yet 
‘they used to hold concerts here for their 
soldiers. You’d think they would have 
spared my organ, wouldn’t you?” 
They used the gambling rooms, too, for a 

' while, ere they discontinued play, gutted 
them and quartered troops in them. And 
everywhere were notices—‘‘Zutritt verboten”’ 
and the like, and many directions to the 
_bomb-proof shelters in the basement. 
_ For there came a time when the inces- 
sant British air attacks worked their way 
threugh to the German nerves. Not one 
of these was directed against the town; 
they, like the bombardments from the sea, 
confined themselves to the port and the 
batteries in the surrounding country, and 
their accuracy and discrimination have 
been among the wonders of the war. But 
the testimony of the Belgians is unani- 
-mous—at the first alarm of an air attack 
the Germans ran to the nearest shelters, 
crowding out the civilians, and ever since 
the Vindictive’s raid on Zeebrugge they 
lived in dread of a landing upon the coast. 
In May, when the Vindictive came to Os- 
tend, they thought a landing force had 
arrived, and there was all but a panic. 
| I have had scores of accounts of that 
night. The attack took place at about 
midnight and all civilians were perforce 
within doors. The sudden roar of the 
terrific gunfire was their first notification 
of what was happening; officers and men 
pbilleted in the houses went shouting forth, 
half dressed; and somehow, by that mys- 
terious telegraph which works everywhere 
that people are held from speaking one to 
another, there ran through the darkened 
houses the gleeful rumor: “The English 
are here!” 


The Kaiser’s Visit 


Next day came the funeral of the Brit- 
ish dead taken from the Vindictive; and 
later there was the retirement of Admiral 

von Schroeder, who had failed to repel the 
attack; and finally a flying visit from the 
Kaiser. 

It was a furtive business, that visit— 
an automobile driven swiftly through the 
streets to the port, back to the admiral’s 
quarters, and then after a brief interval 
away toward Bruges; but a number of 
townspeople managed to get a look at that 
strange figurehead of the German Empire. 
They differ somewhat in their accounts of 
what they saw, but that perhaps is natural 
in the case of the personality that mysti- 
fies all mankind. From the mass of their 
descriptions I gathered an impression of a 
naval uniform with a great blue cloak cov- 
ering a figure that sat round-shouldered in 
the back seat of a great gray car, of a face 
immobile and elderly, with gray hair show- 
ing below the rim of the cap. Beside him 
a very tall officer gazed about with obvious 
interest; but the Emperor neither turned 
his head nor looked up—just sat, stag- 
nantly preoccupied with himself, the vain, 
swarthy, hated face vacant and dead. 

I have spoken of that wireless telegraph 
of secret knowledge which operates despite 

all censorships and restrictions. The people 
of Ostend were furnished by their conquer- 
ors with certain definite sources of news— 
German newspapers from Germany, and 
others in German, French and Flemish 
specially written, edited and printed for 
their information. German propaganda 
leans heavily on doctored news; Ostend 
was flooded with it and read obediently 
the official stories first of gigantic world- 
changing victories, of London and Paris in 
ruins, of famine in England, of quarrels and 
peace movements among the Allies; and 


. 
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Ostend believed exactly nothing of the 
whole thing. For snaking through the 
German lines, permeating the daily inter- 
course of friends, masked under the 
commonplace forms of trivial speech ran 
the underground wireless telegraph that 
brought in the truth. By October first the 
people knew of the joint Belgian and Brit- 
ish offensive that had suddenly thrust its 
way forward through the Houthulst For- 
est; from that date they learned each new 
forward step in the progress of the advance; 
and they understood that deliverance was 
striding toward them. 

It was comical! The German officers of 
course knew the truth also, and continued 
to strut the streets, to govern and oppress, 
to wear with the ease of long habit their 
pose of Fate’s chosen and invincible instru- 
ments. To the families upon which they 
were billeted the more unbending of them 
gave various explanations of the military 
situation and seriously overworked the 
phrase ‘‘according to plan.’’ They were 
serene, arrogant, superb—and all the time 
they pranced and play-acted, sneered and 
explained, the secret laughter hushed itself 
to let them by and lit up again behind 
them. Fifty thousand people laughed and 
held their tongues; fifty thousand people 
knew them for liars and buffoons; they 
were publicly shamed before they were yet 
defeated and driven out. 


Arrogant, But Impotent 


In the end the Belgians came to con- 
tempt of these impotent demigods. As the 
news of the Allied advance trickled in they 
prepared for the final inevitable act of 
cruelty, the deportation of the male ci- 
vilians of military age. The order came on 
the thirteenth of October; ali males be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and forty-five 
were to present themselves to be marched 
under escort back toward Germany. They 
numbered about six thousand in all, but 
save for about thirteen hundred they with 
one accord vanished from the light of day. 
Behind the overt face of the city in which 


_ folk moved openly there came into being a 


secret twilight town of folk whose habita- 
tion was in secret cellars, in concealed cup- 
boards, in the recesses of high-pitched 
roofs. To the hidden laughter and private 
intelligence that wrapped the Germans 
round like a vague mist there was added 
the mystery of this unseen, undiscoverable, 
unconquered city of fugitives. The Ger- 
mans by now were too busy to conduct a 
thorough search; their hunting was per- 
functory; and scores of men have related 
how they lay behind a wainscot or over a 
ceiling, listening with held breath while the 
house echoed to the trampling of the sol- 
diers who sought them. 

Four others I saw and questioned, whose 
hiding had endured longer. Two were 
Belgian soldiers and two were Englishmen, 
a jockey and a stableman employed in the 
training stables of M. Marquet, who had 
been trapped in the town at the time of the 
Allied: retirement four years ago and had 
been in hiding ever since. The two Eng- 
lishmen had arranged themselves a garret 
with a concealed door, and during the 
whole of the four years they had never 
left it. M. de Vries had furnished the funds 
for maintaining them; their presence was 
known to a number of people, and death at 
the German hands was the penalty for not 
denouncing them. But they had had no 
fear of that. : 

The jockey, Spouge, was a wisp of a 
man, with a tiny twisted sardonic face; the 
stableman, Wheelen, was lean and taciturn; 
and save for the fish-belly whiteness of their 
faces and a certain slowness and unhandi- 
ness of their movements neither showed 
noteworthy signs of the danger and con- 
straint they had endured. Of the progress of 
the war which preoccupies the rest of man- 
kind they knew nothing; in the dimness of 
their garret they heard the reverberation 
of the bombardments from the sea, the 
monotone of the inland guns, marching in 
the street, the flurry of the machine guns at 
the appearance of aéroplanes—they heard 
it asa hermit might receive the far murmur 
of the world’s activity. 

“Thank goodness, neither of us didn’t 


fall ill,”’ said the tiny man. “That would 


ha’ been a mess, that would.” 
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~ And with all other troubles*there was ~~ 


the ever-present food difficulty. The only 
flour obtainable was that which was per- 
mitted to be imported by the Commission 
for the Relief of the Belgians; milk for the 
children, sugar and butter have for long 
been unobtainable. The staple vegetable 
was a kind of turnip—what the French 
call navets. But meat after a time became 
comparatively plentiful. It came, like the 
news, not through but round the German 
authorities—another contrivance of the 
secrecy with which the vanquished de- 
feated their conquerors. German Army 
organization, that spurious miracle of sys- 
tem and discipline, seems to be strong only 
so long as it has not to endure a strain; 
and there arose a commerce, a regular 
traffic, by German noncommissioned offi- 
cers and men of the commissariat in stolen 
army rations. Cartloads of meat at a time 
were for sale to the civilians, and the shrewd 
indomitable Flemings, seeing their oppor- 
tunity, took the thing in hand, stopped 
casual purchases, which might lead to dis- 
covery of the arrangement, put the business 
of purchasing into the hands of competent 
men, fixed prices, and so fed the town more 
or less adequately. : 

The fines and arrests were innumerable. 
The judge, Glaesner, was no more than 
the lash with which Military Governor 
Bettinger flogged the helpless people, whom 
he was under orders to conciliate and win 
for Germany. 

In the story of Glaesner one finds the 
type of those Germans who made history 
at Louvain, the mysterious horrifying fig- 
ure who, his existence in Europe unsus- 
pected, flashed into terrible being upon the 
unleashing of the war. It is the realization 
of the old French folk tales of the were- 
wolves, who were peasants by day and 
wolves by night. In such a community as 
Germany was before the war, where life 
was regulated upon a basis of conformity 
to bourgeois standards of virtue and respect- 
ability, Glaesner.and his like must at least 
have walked circumspectly; they must 
have been indistinguishable from their 
neighbors in point of conduct and worthi- 
ness. Yet, those standards once abrogated, 
Louvain blazes up; what seemed like peas- 
ants and business men reveal themselves as 
werewolves; and Glaesner is free to come 
out in his true colors. 


The Unspeakable Glaesner 


In Ostend he was able to be himself, a 
passionate drunkard, capriciously cruel, 
enjoying power for the sensations it could 
give to appetites starved in peacetime. In 
his court he would rave from his seat like a 
lunatic; the trial of a Belgian by him took 
the form of a delirium of accusation, curs- 
ing and taunting. He never inflicted less 
than the maximum penalty for an offense, 
and would listen to no defense. He sent 
the mayor to prison for making an error in 
the translation of a German proclamation 
in Flemish; he and Bettinger fined the 
town one hundred thousand marks because 
a pigeon—alleged but not proved to be a 
carrier pigeon—was seen on a roof. Charges 
against German soldiers in connection with 
unauthorized requisitions or undisguised 
thefts and burglaries, and also in the case 
of violation of girls and women, he refused 
to hear. 

He openly regretted that he was not per- 
mitted to inflict the death penalty more 
freely. = 

‘Belgium is too small and there are too 
many people in it,’’ was his favorite catch 
phrase. 

Bettinger, the governor, was replaced 
by the elderly naval captain, Fischer, who 
was at least an improvement on his prede- 
cessor, and the judge, Glaesner, by Becker. 
Neither was an ideal functionary, though 
their coming was a relief to the town; but 
crime among the soldiers increased and 
there was a particularly horrible murder of 
a girl in the presence of her father. The 
requisitions never abated. 

It was upon the night of the sixteenth 
that the wild hopes which flamed brighter 
each day burned clear and surely. No an- 
nouncement of the impending evacuation 
had been made to the townspeople, but at 
eleven at night the officials of the munici- 
pality were summoned to the Hotel de 
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‘Ville. -They arrived in time-to-see the gov- 


ernor come swiftly down the stairs, wrapped 
in his cloak. He spoke to none, but passed 
on, looking straight before him, to the 
motor car which awaited him, and drove 
away forthwith upon the Bruges road. 
Becker the judge received the officials and 
handed the keys of the jail to M. de Vries. 

“We are leaving you,” he said. ‘Aw 
revoir!’’? He smiled at his own last words, 
but no Belgian smiled. 

“Well,” said Becker finally, “I’ll give 
you a last word of advice: Don’t let your 
people show too much joy at our departure 
or we’ll shoot them down like sparrows.” 

And then he, too, went out to his car 
and left. 

That capacity for organization and dis- 
cipline upon the strength of which the 
Germans have offered themselves to the 
world as masters and leaders went to pieces 
in those last days and hours. Transport 
for the removal of vast quantities of ma- 
terial broke down utterly; none can esti- 
mate yet, even approximately, the sum of 
the stores, guns of all calibers, ammuni- 
tion and the diverse gear of war which has 
been left for us. The engineers who were 
left to carry out the final dispositions 
actually left intact the great twelve-inch 
guns of the “‘Tirpitz’”’ battery west of the 
town, and I have ridden hither to Zee- 
brugge along the dunes where the coast- 
defense batteries stand cheek to cheek, with | 
their ammunition dumps behind them and 
the hutments for the troops all complete 
to the last window pane. But those engi- 
neers, with a kind of hysterical incompe- 
tence, tucked their guncotton slabs into the 
vitals of the town lighting system and water 
supply, and for a final effort blew up a 
portion of the sewerage system. The great 
Leugenboom gun, of about fifteen inches 
caliber, with which they used to shell 
Dunkirk, we have inherited intact. 


Contemptible Failures 


No, the Germans and the German idea 
are failures. They had Ostend to. them- 
selves in an inviolable téte-a-téte for four 
years, to convince and win or to break and 
destroy as they chose; they have done 
neither. They have failed in everything 
they attempted; even the requisitions were 
a failure, for to-day from a thousand back 
yards the burghers of Ostend are disinter- 
ring hidden things of value—wines that 
are the better for their sepulture, copper 
objects that are none the worse, private 
papers, and the like. One can sleep any- 
where in Ostend on a fine fat woolen mat- 
tress, a little damp, it is true, and smelling 
of the earth; and there were flags enough, 
in spite of the interdict, to make every 
street an arcade of moving color. And as 
for the faith of the people, the firmness of 
their allegiance and their hate and disgust 
for Germany—well, there are sacred things 
beyond the reach of sacrilegious hands; 
there are yet retreats of the spirit of a 
people to which the invading jack boot of 
the Prussian cannot follow it. 

That night, the night of the seventeenth 
of October, came visitors. Since morning 
the King and Queen of the Belgians had 
been in communication with the British 
naval authorities at Dunkirk, requesting 
the means of visiting their liberated city, 
and a little before nine in the evening they 
were landed on the piers by the vice ad- 
miral and conducted into the town. The 
crowd was still upon the square; there was 
little sleep in Ostend that night; and they 
were promptly recognized. 

A day of strong emotion had not ex- 
hausted the capacity of the people for enthu- 
siasm; a yell, incredulous and startled, went 
up, and the King and Queen, the vice ad- 
miral and his officers, were gulfed in a rush 
of folk. It is probable that Their Majesties 
were never before in such intimate contact 
with their people; they were taken by 
storm, jostled, clutched at, wept over; 
there was a difficulty in getting them to 
the door of the Town Hall. There the 
King turned and spoke to the crowd briefly, 
his words inaudible in the uproar. The 
Queen spoke more eloquently, perhaps, for 
she wept in the sight of the people. 

Ostend is free; order and the forces of 
restoration are flowing in. Before [I left 
there were Belgian police upon the streets 
and a British monitor in the port, and 


motor lighters were coming in laden with 


food. Ostend may be herself again very 
soon; and four years of enslavement shall 
lend a new value to the duties and oppor- 
tunities of the coming eternity of freedom 
in a free world. 
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Acme Trucks 
Advance-Rumely 


Tractors 
American- 

La France 
Anderson 
Apperson 
Brockway Trucks 
Buffalo Motors 
Buick 
Cadillac 
J. I. Case 
Chalmers 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Cole 
Continental Motors 
Crane-Simplex 
Daniels 
Davis 


The Standard S, nar 


Deere Tractors 

Delco-Light 

Diamond T Trucks 

Dodge Brothers 

Dorris 

Dort 

Duesenberg Motors 

Federal: Trucks 

Fulton Trucks 

F-W-D Trucks 

Gabriel Trucks 

Genco Light 

G. M. C. Trucks 

Gramm-Bernstein 
Trucks 

Hall Trucks 

Hatfield 

Haynes 

Hudson 

Hupmobile 


> 
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sabes 


Jackson 

Jordan 

Jumbo Trucks 
Kissel Kar 

La Crosse Tractors 
Liberty 

Locomobile 
Marmon 

Maytag 
McLaughlin (Canada) 
Menominee Trucks 
Midland Trucks 
Moline-Knight 
Moreland Trucks 
Murray 

Nash 

National 

Netco Trucks 
Oakland 

Old Reliable Trucks 


BRENT 
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These manufacturers use AC for factory equipment 


Oldsmobile 
Oneida Trucks 
Packard 

Paige 

Paterson 
Peerless 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pilot 

Premier 

Reo 

Riker Trucks 
Robinson Fire Trucks 
Rock Falls 
Rutenber Motors 
Samson Tractors 
Sandow Trucks 
Sanford 

Saxon 
Scripps-Booth 


Seagrave Fire Trucks 
Signal Trucks 
Singer 
Smith Motor Wheel 
Stearns-Knight 
Stephens 
Sterling Motors 
Sterling Trucks 
Stewart Trucks 
Stutz 
Titan Trucks 
United States 

Motor Trucks 
Wallis Tractors 
Waukesha Motors 
Westcott 
White 
Wilcox Trux 
Wisconsin Motors 


U. S. Pat. No, 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending, 


January 4,1919 
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40.000 
Airplane Plugs a Day 


During the war, our obligation to the Government we served imposed upon 
us the seal of silence. Now we may with propriety set forth the full facts 
concerning AC Spark Plugs and the war. 


At the outbreak of the war, army and navy engineers asked the spark plug makers 
to submit plugs in tests for an aviation motor of 125 pounds compression. 


The result of these tests was overwhelmingly in favor of AC. 


So AG Spark Plugs were chosen for standard equipment on Liberty and 
Hispafio-Suiza airplane motors. These plugs-were all of the basic AC design 
used for years by the leading motor car, truck and tractor manufacturers of this 
country. This we deem absolute proof of AC superiority. 


——QOur War Program 


AC Spark Plugs were standard 
equipment on Liberty and. His- 
pano-Suiza airplane motors... 


At the time of the signing of the 
armistice we were manufacturing 
40,000 AC aviation plugs a day. 


This exceeded the combined daily 
outputs for aviation of either Eng- 
lish, French or American makers. 


Thousands of AC Spark Plugs 
were furnished for ordnance tanks 
and trucks. 


All Class B standardized army 
trucks were AC equipped. 


By far the largest percentage of 
all army trucks were equipped 
with AC Spark Plugs. 


We are proud of our opportunity to perform 
this service. Justly, also, are we proud of the 
Mrecoru we nave made. t=) 


To our customers who were perhaps incon- 
venienced at times in their efforts to secure 
AC. Spark. Plugs while the war lasted, we 
make this explanation. . 


Now we resume with full energy the pro- 
duction of AC Plugs for- civilian use.. 


Heretofore we have pointed to the over- 
whelming majority of motor car, truck and 
tractor manufacturers who use AC Plugs for 
standard equipment. 


Now we call your attention to the endorse- 
ment won by AC Spark Plugs at the hands 
of the United States Government. 


Such combined testimony demonstrates more 
emphatically than ever before our contention 
that AC Spark Plugs are by all odds the best 
spark plugs. 

There is an AC Spark Plug specially de- 
signed for every make and style of motor. 
Use no other kind. 


AC Spark Plugs will serve you best, just as 
they served the Government best under the 
acid test of airplane service. 


Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, <-AGchigan 
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“Well, there’s the end of that—and I’ve learned my lesson. Me for 


the best battery I can buy—which one is it?” 


Does this express your state of mind? Hundreds of thousands 
of car owners have found that the answer is “Exide”. 


The Battery Without 
Doubts 


“extde” power and endurance have been 
large factors in building up the largest 
battery business in the world. Skilled engi- 
neers in every field of electrical activity 
have endorsed in advance the judgment of 
the car owner who equips with “ Exfde’’. 


The Battery for 
Every Car 


For whatever make or model of car you 
there is a certain “xide’— one not 


simply plausibly adapted to it, but one that 
will better its performance. 


1888 
New York 


a>  THEELECTRIG STORAGE BATTERY CO 


now use, or contemplate purchasing, © 


The Battery of Nation- 
Wide Distribution 
and Service 


All over the country, in principal cities 
and towns, are located “Exide” Dis- 
tributors. They can provide you with 
the “xfde” Battery that is made for 
your car, and they can see to it that you 
get from that battery all the power- 
performance built into it. Put your bat- 
tery need before the “Exide” Distributor 
nearest you—whether it be a new battery, 
a repair, or advice and assistance in bat- 
tery operation—he can and will meet it. 


THE ELECTRIC STORACE BATTERY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1919 


Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco’ St. Louis Cleveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester Toronto 
“Exide”, “Hycap-Exide”, “fronclad-Exide”s '' ThineExide ’, “Chloride Accumulator”, “Tudor Accumulator” 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 


BATTERY 99 
“pfx a 
SERVICE || 


LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 
It. Means: 


““A Sure Start 
Assured” 
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YO SINGLE man, no single factor won 
-| the war; no single nation and no single 
. XN force, but an alliance of minds and an 
iance of might. Superior strategy, superior psychology 
ought irresistible forces into play against an enemy 
ound from without by shot and shell and gnawed from 
thin by the hunger pangs of starving humans. Block- 
es, embargoes, submarine chasers, food conservation, 
mper crops, huge armies, lofty diplomacy—all con- 
buted to the great triumph. Yet each depended on 
vance knowledge, secret advices and confidential re- 
rts for guidance or direction. We developed as great 
thirst for military and naval information about our 
emies as they did for news about us. Through channels 
eessarily hidden, through methods of superb skill and 
roitness we played a great game with the German 
sneral Staff—and won. Brains matched brains; wits 
raled wits. Censorship ran its fatal pencil through the 
ost dramatic details of great battles. Even to-day the 
eat moves that underlay four and_a half years of an 
sessant struggle of two sets of brains are not ready to be 
sclosed. We shall know, indeed, how the war was won 
ag after the last strains of our ecstatic bugles have wel- 
med the returning heroes. Such, moreover, is the glory 
history that its narratives and tales never suffer in 
petition or in the belated telling. - apt Tite eA 
Something can be told now, however, ofthe invisible 
sapons that conquered autocracy, weapons of ‘‘Intelli- 
nee” as the colonels and admirals would call them 
ehnically and not inappropriately, weapons of fact and 
ath—inside information—which made possible wise ac- 
mn in the fateful hours of a four-year struggle. 
Everybody will agree that such a critical occasion was 
e First Battle of the Marne, when human liberty seemed 
hang in the balance. Marshal Joffre won that battle by 
perior Intelligence just as Von Kluck lost contact with 
e other divisions of the German Army by what must be 
lled inferior Intelligence. But an éven more important 
oment came when the Germans after their superoffen- 
ye last March began once more in July their sweep 
ward Paris. Suddenly the world saw Marshal Foch 
rest the initiative from the enemy, and from that time 
| the Germans never recovered it. How did he do it? 
he commander in chief of the Allied Armies knew the 
ro hour of the great German offensive. Some person, 
entity still a secret, got that precious information. The 
‘ench marshal made preparations not only for resistance 
it for a forward movement. He planned his counter- 
roke for just one half hour ahead of the enemy’s hour for 
tack. No army that has for weeks been preparing for a 
eat offensive operation can suddenly change to defensive 
arfare, No army can in a half hour’s time adjust itself 
} an attack by its foes on a wide front. The German 
eneral Staff was surprised and confused. It never knew 


e exact strength of the Allies or their potential resources. | 


rom those July days victory was assured. Intelligence 
d the trick. 


_ The President’s Private Information 


. 

NSTANCES without number there are which prove how 
much more skillful were the Allies than their opponents in 
1¢ collection of information. But Intelligence is not merely 
ilitary—it is economic, it is political, it is psychological. 
nd there was one great moment when political informa- 
on came into play as it never had before in the whole war. 
hat was on the October morning when Germany bluntly 
iked for a cessation of hostilities—on land, on sea and in 
ie air. Half the world, mindful of German treachery and 
eception, cried ‘‘Beware!”’ Talk with the foe might 
ean a maneuver to get themselves into a better military 
ition. President Wilson could answer abruptly by say- 
ig “I shall have nothing to do with you; we fight on’’; or 
2 could recognize that the German autocracy was ready 
) quit, indeed that it was already sinking as the tide 
immed on the battlefield, and that a new socialist govern- 
tent was in power in Berlin which was trying hard to 
arender. Surely it was an overwhelming decision for any 

lan. 
But from far-flung points, from unnamed persons and 
idisputable sources had come information—the truth. 
‘he President knew what was going on inside Germany. 
he Allied governments knew it, too, for we exchanged 
ata of the most confidential sort with our cobelligerents. 
Ve knew what materials the Germans lacked, what mu- 
itions they had in reserve, what the shortage of food 
eant, what the industrial disturbances signified, and 
hat the total amount of unrest inside the empire spelled. 
0 specious had been the peace offensives of the Germans 
the outside world was dubious. President Wilson had 
ermation at his disposal which was.unerring.. As the 
i German plea for an armistice came he is said to have 
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turned to Colonel House, whe was with him at the time in 
New York, and remarked: ‘‘The end has come.”’ 

From that moment it was a question of method. The 
President and the Allies promptly agreed that the only 
kind of armistice ever to be given Germany would be one 
that would make it impossible for her to renew hostilities. 
It wasn’t to be an armistice at all—it was to be surrender. 


The President knew that Germany was on the verge of ~ 


anarchy and that her new socialist government had come 
into power on a platform of immediate peace. If it failed 
extremists would seize the reins of government and a revo- 
lution worse than anything Russia ever saw might ensue. 
Fortunately the American Government, was possessed of 
information that the socialist cabinet ministers were 
sincerely trying to make peace and were not put forward, 
as some of their predecessors had been, as a kind of window 
dressing to make the world imagine Germany had democ- 
ratized her government overnight. ; 

It was important to know whether the new German 
Government was on the level or sparring for time. -Two 
kinds of information brought the answer: The German 
Armies were in an inextricable position; and data galore 
told of the unrest of the masses. Here was the crowning 
opportunity. - Mr. Wilson had hoped from the day America 
had entered the European War to separate the German 
people from their government. There were days when he 
despaired of his task, days when he himself doubted 
whether there was or could be any difference;. but as the 
information came to him of the widespread unrest, of the 


bitterness of the people toward the military masters who ~~ 


had promised victory but instead were withdrawing. the 
army with frightful losses, the time for the great disillusion- 
ment seemed at hand. So he asked three questions: ‘‘Do 
you accept our terms? Do you understand that all in- 
vaded territory must be evacuated? And for whom does 
the new government in Germany speak—for the autocrats 
who began the war?”’ 


The Political Power of Publicity 


HAT last question was deliberately intended as an invi- 

tation to political revolution. The President, indeed, is 
said to have remarked to some of his friends on the night 
those three questions were dispatched that the last query 
ought to be the forerunner of a revolution. Experts who 
had been studying the psychology of the situation had 
apprised him that the moment was ripe for decisive events. 
Suffering had become so intense that once the German 
people were fully aware of the single obstacle that stood 
between them and peace—which meant to them food and 
clothing—they would forthwith remove that obstacle. 
Germany thought she knew something about propaganda. 
Her government had of course published broadcast the 
plea for an armistice, to stay domestic discontent and win 
the confidence of the people. But since the request for an 
armistice got publicity the President knew his reply would 
get even more. The people would demand to know—they 
wanted peace and they wanted to learn what was prevent- 
ing it. 

-The President could have used the occasion to inflame 
the patriotic passions of the German people. It might 
have resulted in further support by the Germans of their 
old government as the only hope against a set of Allies 
who, they might be persuaded to believe, were bent on 
destroying them anyhow. Here especially was a correct 
estimate of the German morale needed. The President 
unhesitatingly insisted that the German autocracy must 
go before there could be any discussion of peace terms. 
The Kaiser and his crew saw the handwriting on the wall— 
the demand for their abdication would become irresistible; 
it was the only way to food, to clothing, to the saving of 
lives; the people would go to any lengths to get peace. So 
the three questions from the President of the United States, 
published throughout Germany, afforded the machinery 
for the ending of the war. 

Psychology played an important part, did it not? Thou- 
sands of informants, some working covertly, some openly, 
in various parts of the world aided the President in his 
decisions, for they gave him accurate information. It was 
an example of Intelligence work of the political sort 
rivaled only by that which was the guiding strategy of 
battle. Facts and data helped win a triumphant armi- 
stice; they are being gathered still by the same agencies 
for the minds that must write the covenants of peace. 

How isall this information—combat, political, economic, 
psychological—gathered? Many departments of the 
governments of the United States and the Allies have been 
concentrating on nothing else since the war began. The 


Department of State has had its embassies and legations ~ 
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their particular channels of information; 
artment of Justice has thousands of 
agents; ad the Military and Naval Intelligence 

Divisions of the Army*end Navy respectively all worked 
together to find out whatthe enemy was doing and to 
keep the enemy from knoWmg what we were doing. 
America is rather new at the game> but this war has taught 
us a good deal, and by the time the armistice came we had 
organized a force for the collection of infotmation which 


problem of Intelligence—on a large scale. Little wa 
ten about it during the war, as it was important that 
of'the activities of Military and Naval Intelligence b 
kept. secret. 

And even in this survey there can be given only a glimpse 
of the great work that was carried on by an unknown army 
of men, many of whom risked their lives without chance of 
winning_a service decoration or ribbon; many of whom 
displayed: in ticklish moments bravery and skill not ex- 


~ celled on the field of battle. We know mostly of the spec- 


tacular feats of airplanes in combat. We know little of just 
how. the Intelligence Army pieced ‘together the bits of 
information brought by observers who penetrated the 
enemy’s lines to watch the enemy’s movements and 
preparations. We know little of the hundreds of men, old 
and young, who closeted themselves in dingy buildings in 
Washington and helped in the battle of wits—discovering 
what the enemy was planning with his propaganda, what 


- his morale was, and what kinds of information could be 


disseminated effectively inside Germany and bring the 
German people round to our way of thinking. 

Military Intelligence is essentially a Europeanism—the 
necessary adjunct of large armies and navies. America 
unfortunately had no Intelligence system before this war. 
That word “unfortunately” is used advisedly, for if the 
United States had had even a small force of reliable gath- 
erers of military information one Pancho Villa never would 
have surprised a sleeping regiment of American troops at 
Columbus, New Mexico, nearly embroiling us in a conflict 
with Mexico at a time when Germany wanted to see us 
divert the munitions supply of the Allies to a war on this 
continent. 

Our reverence for the Government, especially the mili- 
tary, is such that most everybody has attributed a kind of 
omniscience to our General Staff. War plans, secret mili- 
tary data—why, all this is of course in the possession of our 
military chiefs! Yet this, like a great many other weapons 
which we found ourselves without in April, 1917, could not 
be acquired in a day oramonth. It took money, and the 
same succession of Congresses which believed in reducing 
appropriations for the Army recommended each year by 
the Secretary of War had kept our General Staffs in igno- 
rance of the military activities of other countries. It was 
not until May, 1917, that an appropriation of one million 
dollars for Military Intelligence and a similar sum for the 
Navy were authorized by Congress. 


Learning a European Game 


Abie Military Intelligence branch of the General Staff 
suddenly began to develop into a real institution. Col. 
Ralph H. Van Deman started the ball rolling by organizing 
offices in the principal cities and developing a personnel 
which early proved its usefulness. After a year’s effective 
work, not a bit of which got into the newspapers, Colonel 
Van Deman was ordered abroad to codperate with Brig. 
Gen. Dennis E. Nolan, the chief Intelligence officer on 
the staff of General|Pershing. Brig. Gen. Marlborough 
Churchill, who had earned a reputation for alertness and 
versatility, was brought back from France by General 
Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff of the Army, and he has 
carried forward in Washington, with excellent results, the 
work of his predecessor, so that it can no longer be said 
that the General Staff is ignorant of what is going on in the 
armies of other countries or that the Government itself 
doesn’t know every day what it long ago should have known 
and what most people imagined it always did know about 
the political, economic and psychological factors of neutral 
as well as belligerent countries. 

What General Churchill has done in the last six months 
is a striking example of American aggressiveness and enter- 
prise in even so unfamiliar a game as Military Intelligence. 
It is a delicate thing to handle in a country like America, 
which with its democratic ideals frowns upon the practices 
of monarchical armies. The Military Intelligence of the 
American Army devoted itself to legitimate pursuits and 
soon had the enemy guessing. Our Naval Intelligence 
proved that as for learning what was going on the world 
over in matters naval European Intelligence systems with 
their long start were not so far ahead after all. 

: (Conctuded on Page 94) 
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OUR NATIONAL OBJECTIVE 


To many men the future spells business opportunity, libera- 
tion from restriction, restored markets—all that goes with a freer 


and fuller industrial progress. 


Doubtless this is an objective worthy of great activity, great 
effort and great concentration—but is it big enough for men 
who have just passed through an emergency in which they con- 
secrated all the industrial resources of this mighty nation to an 
ideal, untainted by purely selfish purpose? 


For more than a year the objective of American business has — 
been one to which all alike could subscribe. Producer, distrib- 
utor, competitor and customer—every worker from least to — 
ereatest— all stood on a common platform. We have witnessed 
the results of unity of.command, unity of purpose, and unity of 
effort, in what was not only a great moral and military achieve- 


ment, but the greatest industrial achievement in history. 


The future holds for us equal community of interest and 


equal opportunity for a common objective. 


We do not believe that commercial success— measured 
purely by its material reward —will ever again satisfy American 
business men. But if we can regard business achievement as 


public service, business success as a contribution to world progress, _ 
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business management as a great human responsibility, the lessons 
of the war will not be lost. | 


America can lead the world in solving great industrial prob- 
lems affecting the welfare of all humanity. 


America can produce food to feed nations, materials and 
manufactured products to increase the usefulness and comforts 
of millions. — 


America can create wealth—not solely for the aggrandize- 
ment of a few but for enjoyment by all, and can show the world 
how great things can be accomplished by inventive genius and 
executive ability coupled with ideals of service. 


The great industrial organizations of the future will be 
known not simply as successful business institutions, but as 


definite contributors to human progress. 


But if this larger achievement is to follow, we business 
‘men must appreciate the vital importance of closer co-operation, 
more efficient management, and a vision that looks beyond the 
narrow limits of a competitive market. 


To help attain that objective The Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company enlists its product, organization and physical 
equipment in the service of American industry. 


THE BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
January 1, 1919. 
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The best-equipped 
specialty men 77 che 
agricultural field— 


‘salesmen with excep- 


tional volume records 
for orders from farm- 
ers, or with big pro- 
ducing ability—are 
wanted to build up 
district subscription 
organizations for 


‘The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Fifty really first-class 
salesmen willing and able 
to personally write thou- 
sands of subscriptionsan- 


_nually will be employed 


after personal interviews. 
Inquiries by experienced 
men from farm equip- 
ment and farm paper 
fields are invited. Full 
time required. A fidelity 
bond necessary. 


To the men whom we 
select we shall offer 


$5,000.00 OR MORE 
a year. Choice of states 
or provinces to the first 
employed. 


Give responsible references. 
Enclose best recent photograph. 
Mention your age and qualifi- 
cations. State what you think 
you have done to merit first 
rank as salesman and organizer. 
Answer fully in your own 
handwriting. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
699 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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(Concluded from Page 91) 

Something of an idea of what an Intelli- 
gence organization is like can now be given. 
It is a combination of a big commercial 
house, a metropolitan newspaper, a weekly 
magazine, a philosophical research society, 
a scientific laboratory, a detective bureau 
and a military establishment. Like a busi- 
ness institution it has traveling agents 
always on the alert to discover what com- 
petitors are doing, and preceding or check- 
ing, wherever possible, their rivals. Like a 
big daily newspaper it receives news reports 
by cable and telegraph from all parts of the 
globe. They are, however, privately pub- 
lished and distributed to a limited number 
of officials. Like the weekly or monthly 
magazine, whose editors aim to anticipate 
the public wants, there are men in the 
Military Intelligence whose duty it is to 
determine what situations may arise in dif- 
ferent countries in the two or three weeks 
or months of the future, and to counteract 
unfavorable tendencies or at least hold 
them in check. Dozens of men who have 


all their lives studied certain languages or ° 


the habits and customs of foreign peoples 
make up special groups who spend days and 
nights making digests of news from the 
countries with which they are familiar and 
explaining the significance of such informa- 
tion. 

For instance, one man in the Military 
Intelligence had lived six years in Berlin as 
the manager of an American branch of a 
big business house. He knew the country 
and the leading men very well. He was 
ready to indicate the relative worth of the 
news that came, especially data relating to 
the financial or economic situation inside 
Germany. Scores of the very best minds of 
American universities and colleges—law- 
yers, writers, editors, statisticians, econo- 
mists and investigators—worked for the 
Military Intelligence division of the Gen- 
eral Staff during this war, translating docu- 
ments, interpreting current events and 
keeping the General Staff advised as to the 
meaning of domestic disturbances in the 
many races of Central Europe. Nothing 
like it has ever existed in Washington— 
probably nothing like it ever was organized 
in a gee It was a kind of university in 
itself. 

The sort of organization that the General 
Staff maintained in Washington for Mili- 
tary Intelligence was duplicated abroad by 
General Pershing. Only, the men assisting 
the commander in chief of the American 
Expeditionary Forces concentrated their 
attention on combat information, and the 
officers on this side of the Atlantic took in 
the broad field of politics, economics and 
enemy propaganda. 

First of all it must be explained that all 
Intelligence systems differentiate between 
what are known as positive Intelligence and 
negative Intelligence. The first seeks to 
learn about the enemy; the second aims to 
counteract the efforts of the enemy either 
to obtain information or to break down the 
morale of our forces. Much has been 
already published during the war about 
negative Intelligence—the destruction of 
enemy propaganda, offsetting lies and tricky 
rumors, assisting the press to withhold mili- 
tary or naval information, censoring the 
mails, watching passports, and frustrating 
enemy activity in Mexico and other neutral 
countries, as well as other counter-espionage 


“measures. 


But the positive side of Military Intelli- 
gence is necessarily conducted on the quiet. 
Military attachés are trained and sent to 
foreign posts. They employ men to enter 
enemy territory or coéperate with agents 
who have already established valuable con- 
nections inside those countries, 


Secret Reports of Agents 


Probably not more than two or three 
men know just how such agents make their 
reports. Even the thousands of officers in 
Military Intelligence are grouped in sec- 
tions, no one of which knows very much 
about the other. About the only thing 
that the higher officers know is that the 
information that has come to them is first- 
hand or from reliable sources. They re- 
semble anonymous reports. They have 
code signatures. Such measures have been 
found necessary to guarantee absolute pro- 
tection to informants. 

Every military unit has its Intelligence 
officers in the field. These men are trained 
at headquarters. They learn what par- 
ticular things to ask for in interrogating 
prisoners. They are taught the importance 


| of what might seem to the average infantry 
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or artillery officer to be unimportant infor- 
mation. 

The Allies, for instance, caught a spy who 
had nothing to do but count the trains 
passing a certain station. He himself knew 
absolutely nothing about the intended use 
of the information he was gathering for the 
German General Staff. Yet by the simple 
device of observing passing trains we our- 
selves learned not many months ago that 
German divisions were much smaller than 
published figures had indicated. It took 
only seventy-five per cent of the usual num- 
ber of trains to transport a certain division, 
and there were fewer cars to every train. 
Aviators checked up the information, for 
they saw the moving trains, photographed 
the blocks of marching troops, estimated 
the spaces between them and the total 
space they occupied on the roads. The 
exact size of the divisions in question was 
thus determined with scientific precision. 
Indeed, military observers in airplanes did 
most of the work in this war which hitherto 
had been performed by spies or cavalry and 
infantry scouts at the Front. With radio 
telephones and telegraph devised to enable 
the aviator to talk with his commanding 
officer on the ground, reporting back not 
only the success of artillery fire but details 
of the enemy’s activity, it can well be im- 
agined whata remarkable factor the suprem- 
acy of the United States and the Allies in 


the air really was in winning the war. 


Combat Intelligence 


Combat Intelligence is the term applied 
to information gathered at the Front and of 
direct and timely value to military units, as 
distinguished from other information of less 
value to the fighting units, gathered by ci- 
vilian or military agencies in zones more or 
less remote from the Front. It is the most 
essential of all strategic operations in mod- 
ern warfare. -It is the eye and ear of an 
army, and no force can maintain its superi- 
ority to or equality with opposing troops 
unless both senses are incessantly strained. 
Last June some of our Intelligence officers 
on the Lorraine Front had their ears wide 
open. By means of a listening-in set they 


picked up suspicious phrases. On analysis . 


and comparison with other information 
brought to him the Intelligence officer of 
the regiment decided that it meant an at- 
tack at midnight. He warned not only his 
own regiment but also the units in the line 
at the left and right. Every man was ready 
when the attack came. “Gas masks were 
slapped on promptly. Machine guns, rifles 
and guns were laid in anticipation and 
opened fire as the enemy forces advanced. 
Their attack was frustrated. Casualties 
among our men from gas and shells were 
few. A great many lives were sayed by one 
Intelligence officer and his staff. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of 
Combat Intelligence occurred on the West- 
ern Front prior to the big German offensive 
of July 15, 1918. The Allied Intelligence 
service proved conclusively for. a fortnight 
before the attack was made that it was 
in the course of preparation. Reports of 
scouts and observers indicated on the after- 
noon.of the fourteenth that the zero hour 
was near at hand. The French High Com- 
mand suddenly planned a raid and exe- 
cuted it as quickly as planned. An hour 
before midnight exact information was 
obtained of the enemy’s intentions. Ata 
quarter of an hour before midnight that 
night word was sent up and down the line 
that the Germans would begin the artillery 
attack at twelve sharp and go over the top 
at four o’clock in the morning. Promptly at 
these hours the Germans did begin the 
bombardment and advance. Nine picked 
divisions, not counting the two divisions 
which had been in the line and had moved 


back to a reserve position, took part in the 


battle, that ensued. Opposing them were 
only three French divisions and one Amer- 
ican, division. Yet. when German defeat 
was definitely conceded, five days later, it 
was discovered that the Germans hadn’t 
been able to proceed beyond our front-line 
trenches. Documents taken from prisoners 
showed that the Germans had planned to 
be nearly thirteen miles behind the Allied 
Front on the second day of the action. 
Those were the days in which was fought 
the Battle of Chateau-Thierry, the turning 
point of the whole war. Alertness helped 
the Allies to withstand the German attack 
and to confuse the Germans so that th vy 
soon found it necessary to defend them- 
selves against a counterstroke by the En 
tente which gave them no rest until an 
armistice ended the war itself. 


' American troops opposing the Ge 


January 4, 191 


These are only a few instances in a gre; 
number of cases in which Combat Intel] 
gence showed the resourcefulness of +] 
Allies and their adaptability to changir 
situations. 

So expert were the Allied observers th; 
they could reduce to a formula the plans | 
the enemy for an offensive. 

One of the fundamentals of Combat hh 


itself deceiving the German people ¢ 
ing the valor of American troops th 
ligence officers of the Germany Arn 
reporting the facts as they saw the 
of the most interesting documents 
war taken from a captured Germa 
after the Battle of Chateau-Thierry be! 
he could send it to headquarters 

accurate in its detailed description 


that locality that it has since been 
a model in an Intelligence textbook. ] 
only did he set down every milita 
of equipment, position, time of reli 
similar data concerning the training a 
experience of the American battalions 
he added an honest estimate of the fightix 
value of the Yankee troops, thus: 
“The Second American Division may t 
classified as a very good division, perhay 
even as assault troops. The various attac 
of both regiments on Belleau Wood we 
carried out with dash and recklessness. " 
moral effect of our firearms did not m 
terially check the advance of the infantr 
The nerves of the Americans are stil ui 


shakeni +... 2 "eae ( 


Al Cruel Joke ; 


“The individual soldiers are very | 
They are healthy, vigorously and physi 
well-developed men of ages ranging 
18 to 28 who at present lack only ne 
training in order to make them redoub 
opponents. The. troops are fresh and 1 
straightforward confidence. A rema 
one of the prisoners is indicative of t 
spirit: ‘We kill or get killed.’” 

The Americans played a cruel joke 0 
Germans. They carefully deleted cer 
military information from the Germa 
ficer’s report and then sent such po: 
as the above out by wireless as news. 
is how the German General Staff an 
whole world finally got Lieutenant 
Berg’s report. ; 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two arti 
Mr. Lawrence. The second will appear in an ez 


issue. : yee i 
The Little House 
a TTLE house by Groton gran 
With pine trees all a-row, 

And, far beyond, the purple range 
Bathed in the sunset glow. 

The river crooning all between 
The meadows dark and still; 


The scent of sassafras sweet and ke 
From thickets on the hill. 


So quiet seems the air around, 
So still the little house, 

Only some hushed and furtive sound 
Like scampering of a mouse, 

Or flutter of a bird 
Against the window sill, 

Or whisper of the poplars stirred ‘ 
By winds across the hill, = 


Was it a long, long year ago : 
Or was it yesterday 
We saw them go with footsteps slow 
Along the flower-set way ? 
And in the garden sloping down 
Their last good-by was said; 
One figure wore the khaki brown 
And one the cross of red. 


The little house by Groton grange 

* Content shall stand and wait, 

No matter what the tide of change 
Beyond its garden gate. . 

No tremor from a muttering gun 
Disturbs its placid air ; 

No lurid haze obscures the sun 
Upon its hilltops fair. : 


Symbol of all the world holds best, 
Peace, quiet, home and love, 
After the day’s long toil the rest, 

With white stars high above 
The quiet poplars looking down 
hen day's warm light has fled— 

For this he wears the khaki brown 
And she the cross of red. ae 


~~ —Mary Lanier Magruder. 
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Conquering the Earth 
with Triangle B 


S the mighty tractor surges forward, dragging its 

gang ploughs behind it against the tremendous 

strains of the resisting earth, every Triangle B 

forging that has made its grim strength possible says: 
“Rely on me! I shall not fail.” 


Half.a century of Billings & Spencer knowledge— 
half a century of honest reputation—has made those 
steel forgings stand the strain of earth subdued. | 


Without this strength—without this resistant power 
—agriculture on the giant Western scale would be 
impossible. 


Triangle B is again making possible the development 
of a great human achievement. 


a 


Billings & Spencer have for over half a century 
forged the steel bones of the skeleton of industry— 
in war and peace. 


Wherever you see Triangle B—on the crank shaft of 
a war car at the Front—on a drop hammer—on thou- 
sands of great drop forgings all over the world—on hand 
tools made for satisfaction and service—remember that 
mark means “Rely on me. I am made as well as I can 
be made. I shall not fail.” 


© 1918 Billings & Spencer Co. ~ 


‘THe BILLINGs & SPENCER Co. 
\ HARTFORD, CONN. 


“The First Commercial 
Drop Forging Plant in America” 


Forgings — Hand ‘Tools — Drop Hammers 
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Leviathan-Anaconda Beltins 


FOR POWER TRANSMISSION, CONVEYING AND ELEVATIN( 


Does Your Belt Manufacturer 
Give a | 
Non-Stretch Guarantee? 


HE workman on the machine often knows a good many 
unsuspected facts about belts. It might pay you to talk 
to him about belting. 


He can probably tell you some facts about the shop costs of 
stretch and slip—how much time is lost in curing them, and how 
much belting is cut out and thrown away in the course of a year. 


Perhaps you cannot blame him for being none too friendly toa 
belt he has never used. 


You expect to hear about any new belt that it doesn’t stretch. 
Your workman would like to believe it. 


The facts are that belts do stretch, some more than others, and 
every workman having to do with belts knows it. 


So that every purchaser and user of a belt wants something more 
than somebody’s say so to convince him that stretch is an unusual 
thing in a belt. 

In a Machine Shop of one of the 


The Main Belting Company, established 37 years, and having 
Big Railroads 


installed in that time some millions of belts in representative manu- 
facturing plants, owes its existence and growth largely to its processes 


se Genly Teviath: belt driving 48”) 
for preventing stretch in the finished belt. SBR O) PLY A ah feist 


boring mill, which has been on the job almost four _ 
years. Diameter of largest cone 16’; smallest — 
cone 844”; distance between centers about 67’; 
slowest speed of belt 1080’ per minute; highest — 
speed 2033’. 


And when we say that Leviathan-Anaconda pulls more and 
stretches less than the average belting, we might expect our standing 
to give the statement all the weight necessary. 


We go further than this, however. 


The Main Belting Company now places a non-stretch guarantee 


Note absence of frayed edges or breaks of inner — 
upon all of its belts. 


surface. Leather used previously on cone belts 


He 


It will make a cash refund if any belt has to be cut because of became unfit for service after from one to two 


excessive stretch. 
This is the fair way to handle the problem of stretch. 


Fair to the manufacturer—because belts must be bought on a 
scientific. basis—according to the work they actually do—or else 
there is no profit in using them. 


Fair to the Main Belting Company—because it puts a premium 
on our policy of placing belts only on positions for which the Levia- 
than-Anaconda were intended. 


years’ wear, owing to uneven stretching and the 
edges of the belt rubbing the sides of cones, caus- 
ing the belt to become broken along the edges. 


h 


= 


Leviathan-Anaconda is used throughout this 
shop except on planers where we frankly do not 
recommend it on account of high speeds and small 


pulleys. 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Ay” GUARANTEED er 
AGAINST 
STRETCH 


Birmingham, England Paris, France Bulle, Switzerland Kristiania, Norway Johannesburg, South Africa Petrograd, Russia Havana, Cuba 


MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Toronto 


w. H. Guseott 


Raymond Starr 
$90 extra a month 


$100 a week 


It doesn’t matter whether 
ou are this side of twenty 
r beyond fifty, you can 
nake money as a represent- 


Bee ce 


Gee 


If you want a spare-time 
portunity, our proposition 
ffers you. a chance to make 
} dollar an hour. If you 
vant a regular salaried job, 
ve have one waiting with 
ifty or sixty dollars a week, 
yesides commission, as 
he reward. . 
.. 

; 3 The men on this 
page, and hundreds 
like them, are making 
‘good with us. Why 
not you too? 


This Winter more than 
lalf a million orders for our 
hree publications will be 
laced. You can share in 
his business—and in the 
rofits! Whatever your age 
1 position, if you want more 
noney, let us tell you how 
0 make it. 


A. B. Arment 
$125 a month 


| Edwin Kohl 
| $500 a month 


(he Curtis Publishing Company 
| 802 Independence Square 
. , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


tentlemen: 
_ Please tell me how I can make money 


State 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


carrots; and guava jelly out of mushmelon 
rinds, or some such thing. She’d go into 
towns and rent a storeroom and put up her 
canning outfit, hiring a couple of the lower 
classes to do the actual work, and invite 
women to bring in their truck of this kind 
and learn regular old rock-bottom economy. 
They’d come, with their stuff that should of 
been fattening shotes, and Genevieve May 
would lecture on how to can it. It looked 
gujougs the glass like sure-enough human 
ood, - 

_.Then,. after she’d got.’em all taught, 
she’d say, wouldn’t it be nice of these ladies 
to let. her sell all this canned stuff and give 
the proceeds to the different war charities! 
And there wasn’t a woman that didn’t con- 
sent readily, having tasted it in the cook- 
ing. Nota one of ’em wanted to take home 
these delicacies. It was right noble or 
cautious, or something. And after visiting 
six or eight of these communities Genevieve 
May had quite a stock of these magic deli- 
cacies on sale in different stores and was 
looking forward to putting the war firmly 
on its feet—only she couldn’t get many re- 
ports of sales from this stock. 

Then she got.a dandy idea. She would 
come to the Kulanche County Fair at Red 
Gap, assemble all her stock there, give one 
of these here demonstrations in economic 
canning, and auction off the whole lot with 
a glad hurrah. She thought mebbe, with 
her influence, she might get Secretary 
Baker, or someone like that, to come out 
and do the auctioning —all under the 
auspices of Mrs. Genevieve May Popper, 
whose tireless efforts had done so much to 
teach the dear old Fatherland its lesson, 
and so on. She now had about three hun- 
dred jars and bottles of this stuff after her 
summer’s work, and it looked important. 

I got down to the county fair myself 
last year, having some sure-fire blue-ribbon 


| stock there, and it was then that I hear G. 


H. Stultz talking about this here mother-in- 
law of his, he taking me aside at their home 
one night, so his wife, Lucille, wouldn’t 
hear. 

“This respected lady is trying to teach 
her grandmother how to suck eggs—no 
more, no less,’’ he says. ‘‘Now she’s com- 
ing here to pull something off. You watch 
her—that’s. all I_ask.. Everything that 
woman touches goes funny. Look how she 
poisoned those innocent people up at that 
hotel. And J’ll bet this canned stuff she’s 
going to sell off will kill even mere tasters. 
If she only hadn’t come to my town! That 
woman don’t seem to realize that I’m 
cursed with a German name and have to 
be miles above suspicion. ‘ 

“Suppose she sells off this stuff! I give 
you my word she puts things in it that evena 
professional canning factory wouldn’t dare 
to. And suppose it poisons off a lot of our 
best patriots! Do you, think a mob will be 
very long blaming me for a hand in it? 
Why, it’ll have me, in no time at all, reach- 
ing my feet down for something solid that 
has been carefully removed.” 

I tried to cheer the man up, but he was 
scared stiff. 

“Mark my words,” he says: “She’ll pull 
a bloomer! If that woman could go into 
an innocent hotel kitchen, where every 
care is taken to keep things right, and poi- 
son off twenty-three people till they picked 
at the covers and had relatives wondering 
what might be in their safe-deposit boxes, 
think what she’d do in the great unsanitary 
outside, where she can use her imagination! 

“There’s but one salvation for me; I 
must have trusted agents in the crowd 
when that stuff is auctioned off, and they 
got to collar every last bottle of it, no matter 
what the cost. I may have to lay down 
like a pup on the next bond drive, but this 
is my only hope. For the Lord’s sake, 
don’t you go there and start bidding things 
up, no matter who she gets for auctioneer! 
Don’t you bid—even.if Woodrow Wilson 
himself comes out.” : 

That’s the impression Genevieve May 
had made on her own daughter’s husband, 
who is a clear-seeing man and a good 
citizen. And it looked like he must secretly 
buy up her output. She not only come to 
town with her canning outfit and her sum- 
mer’s stock of strange preserves, all beau- 
teous in their jars, but she brought with her 
to auction off this stuff a regular French 
flying man with an honorable record.. | 

She’d met this French officer in the city 
and entertained him at the palatial Popper 
home; and mebbe she’d hypnotized him. 


He wasn’t in good shape, anyway. First 
place, he’d been fighting in the air for three 
years and had been wounded in five places— 
including the Balkans. Then, like that 
wasn’t enough for one man, he’d been sent 
over here to teach our men to fly when they 
got a machine; and over here he’d fell out 
of a cloud one day when his brake or some- 
thing went wrong, and this had give him 
a nice pleasant vacation on crutches. 

Genevieve had fastened on him at a 
time when he probably hadn’t the steely 
resistance Frenchmen been showing on the 
West Front. Or, being in astrange country, 
mebbe he didn’t know when politeness to 
Genevieve May Popper would become 
mere cowardice. Anyway, he could talk 
English well enough; and Genevieve May 
brought him to town and made a big hit. 

First thing she done was to set up her 
stock of canned goods in a section they give 
her in Horticultural Hall. Them three 
hundred bottles took up a lot of room and 
showed up grand between the fancy-work 
section, consisting of embroideries, sofa 
cushions and silk patch quilts, and the art 
section, consisting of hand paintings of 
interesting objects by bright pupils in the 
public school. Then she put in her canning 
outfit, with a couple of hired natives to do 
the work while she lectured on the science 
of it and tried to get weak-minded patriots 
to taste things. 

Genevieve May had a good time at these 
demonstrations, speaking in tones of ora- 
tory and persuasion and encouraging the 
tasters to take a chance. She certainly had 
discovered some entirely new flavors that 
the best chemists hadn’t stumbled on. She 
was proud of this, but a heap prouder of 
her French flying man. When she wasn’t 
thinking up new infamies with rutabagas 
and watermelon rinds, she’d be showing 
him off to the fair crowds. She give the im- 
pression when she paraded him that the 
French Army would of had few flyers if she 
hadn’t stepped into the breach. 

And mebbe she wasn’t desperate with 
fear that some of the Red Gap society buds 
and matrons would want to stick in with 
nursing and attentions for the interesting 
invalid! Nothing like that with Genevieve 
May! She kept closer guard on that man 
than he would of got in the worst German 
prison camp. About the only other person 
in town she’d trust him to was Cousin 
Egbert Floud. z 

Cousin Egbert liked the Frenchman a 
lot at first, and rode him round town to see 
the canning factory and the new water- 
works and the Chamber of Commerce and 
Price’s Addition to. Red Gap, and so on. 
Also, he’d drag him all over the fair- 
grounds to look at prize bulls and wind- 
mills and patent silos. 

Cousin Egbert had refused from the first 
to taste any of Genevieve May’s deviltry 
with the vegetable kingdom. He swore he 
was on a diet and the doctor wouldn’t 
answer for his life if he even tasted any- 
thing outside. He was telling me that last 
day of the fair that the woman ought to 
be arrested for carrying on so, Genevieve 
May being now busy with some highly 
artificial ketchup made of carrots, and 
something else unimportant, with pure 
vegetable dyes. 

“Yes; and she just tried to hand me 
that same old stuff about what her Japa- 
nese maid ealls her,” he says to me at this 
time. “‘She says I could never guess what 
that funny little mite calls her. And I says 
no, I never could of guessed it if she hadn’t 
already told me; but I says I know it is 
Madam Peach Blossom, and that Jap maid 
sure is one funny little mite, thinking up a 
thing like that, the Japanese being a se- 
rious race and not given to saying laughable 
things.” 

That’s Cousin Egbert all over. He ain’t 
a bit like one of them courters of the old 
French courts that you read about in the 
Famous Crimes of History. 

“Madam Peach Blossom!’ he says, 
snickering bitterly. ‘‘Say, ain’t them Japs 
got a great sense of humor! I bet what she 
meant was Madam Lemon Blossom!”’ 

Anyway, Genevieve May trusted her 
flying man to this here brutal cynic when 
she wouldn’t of trusted him to any of the 
younger, dancing set. And Cousin Egbert 
pretty near made him late for his great 
engagement to auction off the strange 

reserves. It was on this third day of the 
air, and Genevieve May was highly excited 
about it. 
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SALESMEN 


Are you satisfied with your present 
position and its future prospects? 


Ifso,don’tanswer this. Ifnot, thenread 
this and write for further information. 

Our organization is one of the kind 
the story of whose start and growth is 
one of the marvels of modern American 
business success. A few years ago it was 
simply an idea—today it is the most 
successful and largest concern of its kind 
in the world, with branches all over 
North and South America. 

We propose to grow even larger, and 
to do so we want more men associated 
with us of the same type that we now 
have. Men who are not only successful 
salesmen but who also have ideas and 
executive ability; who, when they are 
convinced that they are associated with 
a big idea with real merit and value to 
those whom the idea is originated for, 
can not only arouse their own enthusi- 
asm on it and successfully present it to 
the prospective customer but can also 
interest and secure other men as sales- 
men to carry on the work under their 
supervision. 

If you think you are that kind of a 
man, write us—tell us your experiences 
in the past, and your ambitions for the 
future, and possibly we can put you on 
the right road. Don’t hesitate to give 
us full details, and we promise your com- 
munication will be treated as strictly 
confidential. 

Irrespective of what your present po- 
sition now is, or how much your income 
from it amounts to, we believe that our 
idea will mean a larger income and more 
brilliant future to you if you can qualify 
to enter our organization. 

Of course, we will give first considera- 
tion to letters from men honorably dis- 
charged from the Allied Military and 
Naval Service. 


THEA. DEER (0. 


Hornell, N. Y. 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 
Vy al great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and competent 
s rite telling 
Any Instrument or Voice (o'tourse you 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
5111 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


ECONOMY 
) renewableF USES 


cut annual fuse maintenance costs 80% 

in many of our leading industries. 

An inexpensive little ‘Drop Out’’ Renewal 
Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 


* originalefiiciency. Economy Fuses protect 
electrical circuits of the U. S. Navy and 
leading powder and munition plants. 

Order from your electrical dealer. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts.,Chicago,U.S.A. 
B. Sole manufacturers of * ARKLESS"'— 
the Non-Renewable Fuse with the 
\ ‘100% Guaranteed Indicator.” 
\ Economy Fuses are also made in 
Canada at Montreal. 


Everywhere to ride and exhibit G& 
the new Ranger “‘Motorbike’’ com- 
pletely equipped with electric light 5 
and horn, carrier, stand, tool tank, 
coaster-brake, mud guards and 
anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 other 
styles, colors and sizes in the fa- 
mous “Ranger”’ line of bicycles. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. Send for big 
free catalog and particulars of our , ; 
Factory -direct-to-Rider marvelous ‘WX %py 
offers and terms. } 
TIRES Lamps, Horns, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts for 
all_bicycles—at half usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY, but tell us 
exactly what you need. Do not buy until you 
getour prices, termsand the big FREE catalog. 


M Lee D CYCLE COMPANY 


Rider Agents Wanted 


Dept. G-55, CHICAGO 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
Store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


this oldest and y 
argest selling ex- 
terminator rids prem- ZB 
ises completely of rats Z 
and mice. Mixed with 
foods that they will 
eat; kind of food can 
be changed when 
necessary. 


a 


= Never Failing Exterminator 


No matter how thick rats and mice are 
“Rough On Rats’’ will get them ALL in 
twoorthreedays. They don’t die in the 
house—no odor. Our booklet—“Ending 
Rats & Mice’”’—tells how to rid any house, 
store, warehouse or building of rats and 
mice. Sent free if you write. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist] 0 
Jersey City, N. J. : 


“yy 
Udy i\\ 


oe =e ne 
[DECK PAINT) 
rches, floors and walls 
an OVERNIGHT 


RT 


NY 
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= The lighter shades giveexcellent results when 
used to brighten dark stairways, rooms or 
pantries. Always looks well. If you don’t 
know who sells it in your town, write us. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Boston Cleveland, Ohio New York 


FOR 
“= BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes NOW 
With Economy Plans 
of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
‘Representative Cal. Homes’’ 
53 Plans, $2500 to $7000, 60c 
ag ‘“‘West Coast Bungalows” 
i] 72 Plans, $1200 to $2500, 60c 
id “Little Bungalows” 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000, 40c 
Re eorAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 FREE 
books and get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans 
Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 702 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
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She had her stock set up in tiers against 
the wall and looking right imposing in the 
polished glass; and she had a box in front 
where the Frenchman would stand when 
he did the auctioning. 

That hall was hot, let me tell you, with 
the high sun beating down on the thin 
boards. I looked in a minute before the 
crowd come, and it looked like them pre- 
serves had sure had a second cooking, 
standing there day after day. 

And this Cousin Egbert, when he should 
of been leading the Frenchman back to 
Horticultural Hall to the auction block, 
was dragging him elsewhere to see a highly 
exciting sight. So he said. He was inno- 
cent enough. He wanted to give that 
Frenchman a good time, he told me after- 
ward. So he tells him something is going 
to take place over at the race track that 
will thrill him to the bone, and come on 
quick and hurry over! 

The Frenchman is still using one crutch 
and the crowd is already surging in that 
direction; but after finding out it ain’t any 
more silos or windmills, he relies on Cousin 
Egbert that it really is exciting, and they 
manage to get through the crowd, though 
it was excited even now and stepped on him 
and pushed him a lot. 

Still he was game, all right. I’ve always 
said that. He was about as excited as the 
crowd; and Cousin Egbert was, too, I 
guess, by the time they had pushed up to 
the railing. I guess he was wondering what 
Wild Western kind of deviltry he was going 
to see now. Cousin Egbert had told him it 
wasn’t a horse race; but he wouldn’t tell 
him what it was, wishing to keep it for a 
glad surprise when the Frenchman would 
see it with his own eyes. 

“Just you wait one minute now!” says 
Cousin Egbert. “You wait one minute and 
I bet you'll be glad you got through that 
rough crowd with me. You’d go through 
ten crowds like that, crutch or no crutch, 
to see what’s going to be here.”’ 

The poor man was kind of used up, but 
he stands there waiting for the thrill, with 
Cousin Egbert beaming on him fondly, like 
a father that’s going in one minute to show 
the little tots what Santa Claus brought 
7em on the tree. 

Then the Frenchman hears a familiar 
roar and a airplane starts up from the 
lower end of the field inside the track. 

“There!” says Cousin Egbert. ‘‘Now I 
guess you're glad you pushed in here, leg or 
no leg. I knew it would be a dandy sur- 
prise for you. Yes, sir; the committee got 
a regular airplane to give a thrilling flight 
right here in front of us. You look up in the 
sky there and pretty soon you'll see it just 
as plain, sailing round and round like some 
great bird; and they say this man flying 
it is going to loop the loop twice in succes- 
sion. Now I bet you’re glad you come!” 

Cousin Egbert says right at this minute 
he begun to take a dislike to the French- 
man. After he’d took all that trouble to 
get him there to see something exciting, the 
Frenchman just looked at him kind of sad 
for a long time, and then says he believes 
he’d rather go back’ some place where he 
can set down and rest his leg. 

Cousin Egbert says he turned out to be 
like the Frenchmen you read about that is 
blasé about everything in the world and 
kind of tired of life, not having the least 
bit of interest in whatever happens. But, 
of course, he was polite to his guest and 
helped push a way back through the 
crowd, with the crowd more excited than 
ever by this time, because the flying ma- 
chine was right up in the air, hundreds of 
feet off the ground. 

“You'll think I’m a liar,” he says to me; 
“but it’s the God’s truth this Frenchman 
just kept pushing through that crowd and 
didn’t even turn to look up in the air when 
this man was actually risking his life by 
looping the loop twice in succession. He 
never turned his head the least bit.’ 

Cousin Egbert says, here he’d been up in 
one himself and knew what flying meant, 
but he probably wouldn’t of took the least 
notice if this dare-devil had been killed 
right there before thousands. 
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“T don’t understand it,” he says. ‘It 
sure wouldn’t be the least use boosting 
for a brighter and busier Red Gap if every- 
body was as. cold-blooded as the French.” 
He was right grouchy about the French 
after this. - 

Anyway, he got his suffering man back 
to Horticultural Hall somewhat the worse 
for being stepped on by the crowd; in fact, 
the Frenchman is kind of all in when he 
gets to the auction block. He sets right 
down on it, looking white, and Genevieve 
May gets him a glass of water to revive 
him. Pretty soon he says he’s nearly as 
well as ever, but that wasn’t much. 

Now the patriots for the auction begun 
to throng in and Genevieve May is once 
more proud and fluttering. She glances 
fondly at her noble array of jars, with these 
illegitimate preservesshining richly through, 
and she gets the Frenchman on his feet 
and onto the box; and the crowd cheers 
like mad and presses close. I was standing 
close to G. H. Stultz, and he whispers to 
me: 

“My Lord! If there was only some 
means of getting that stock into the Ger- 
man commissary! But I’m told they 
analyze everything. Anyway, I got my 
bidders planted and I’ll have to buy up the 
stock if it breaks me.”’ 

Then the Frenchman begun to talk in a 
very nice way. He said a few words about 
his country—how they had been fighting 
all these years, not knowing whether they 
could win or not, but meaning to fight till 
there wasn’t any fighters left; and how 
grateful France was for the timely aid of 
this great country and for the efforts of 
beautiful ladies like Madam Popper, and 
so on. 

You bet no one laughed, even if he didn’t 
talk such very good English. They didn’t 
even laugh when he said ‘‘ beautiful ladies 
like Madam Popper,” though Cousin Eg- 
bert, somewhere off in the crowd, made an 
undignified sound which he pretended was 
coughing. 

The Frenchman then said he would now 
ask for bids for these beautiful table deli- 
cacies, which were not only of rich food 
value but were more priceless than gold and 
jewels because of having been imprisoned 
in the crystal glass by the fair hands of the 
beautiful Madam Popper; and what was 
pee for six bottles of this unspeakable 
jelly? 

Of course G. H. Stultz would of had ’em 
in no time if the panic hadn’t saved him. 
Yes, sir; right then something terrible and 
unforeseen happened to cause a frightful 
panic. About five of them jars of preserves 
blew up with loud reports. Of course 
everyone’s first thought was that a German 
plot was on to lay Horticultural Hall in 
ruins with dynamite. It sounded such. No 
one thought it was merely these strange 
preserves that had been working overtime 
in that furnace. 

Women screamed and strong men made 
a dash for the door over prostrate bodies. 
And then a lot more explosions took place. 
The firing became general, as the reports 
say. Bottle after bottle shot its dread 
contents into the fray, and many feeble 
persons was tromped on by the mob. 

It wasn’t any joke for a minute. The big 
jars, mostly loaded with preserves, went 
off with heavy reports; then there was 
these smaller bottles, filled with artificial 
ketchup and corked. They went off like 
a battery of light field guns, putting down 
a fierce barrage of ketchup on one and all. 
It was a good demonstration of the real 
thing, all right. I ain’t never needed any- 
one since that to tell me what war is. 

The crowd was two-thirds out before 
anyone realized just what kind of fright- 
fulness was going on. Then, amid shot and 
shell that would still fly from time to time, 
the bravest, that hadn’t been able to fight 
their way out, stood by and picked up the 
wounded under. fire and helped brush their 
clothes off. The groans of the sufferers 
mingled with the hiss of escaping ketchup. 

Genevieve May was in hysterics from the 
minute the first high-powered gun was 
fired. She kept screaming for everyone to 


keep cool. And at last, when they g 
kind of order, she went into a perfec 
fit because her Frenchman was 1 
She kept it up till they found the poo; 
He was found, without his crutch, 
far end of the hall, though no one ha 
yet figgered how he could get there tt 
the frenzied mob. He was on a ch 
and trembling, behind a fancy q 
by Grandma Watkins, containing o 
thousand pieces of silk. He was 
yellow in color and his heart 
wrong. J 
That'll show you this bomb 
wasn’t any joke. The poor man 
exhausted by Cousin Egbert’s we 
efforts to show him something 
and he was now suffering from s 
shell shock, which he’d had before 
official circumstances. 
He was a brave man; he’d foug 
tiger in the trenches, and had la 
shot down out of the air four times 
covered with wounds and me 
crosses; but this here enfilade at 
hands of the beautiful Madam 
coming in his weak state, had dai 
devastated what few nerves the 
left him. 
It was a sad moment. Genevieve } 
was again exploding, like her own hai 
work, which wasn’t through itself yet 
any means, because a solitary shot wo 
come now and then, like the main ene 
had retreated but was leaving rear gue 
and snipers. Also, people that had | 
exhibits in the art section and the far 
work section was now setting up yells 
rage over their treasures that had b 
desecrated by the far-flung ketchup. 
But tender hands was leading 
stricken Frenchman back of the lines t 
dressing station, and all was pretty n 
calm again, except for G. H. Stultz, y 
was swearing—or words to that effect. 
It really took a good hour to rest 
perfect calm and figure up the losses. T’ 
was severe. Of course I don’t mean ce 


the whole three hundred bottles of | 
ammunition dump had exploded. Sc 
had been put up only a short while : 
hadn’t had time to go morbid; and e 
some of the old stuff had remained staur 

The mincemeat shrapnel had 
fairly destructive, but the turnip 
lade didn’t seem to of developed 
internal energy. All of them jars 
malade proved to be what they call 
But you bet enough had gone up 
good battle sketch. The ketchup, « 
was venomous. a 

I met G. H. Stultz as I left the 
He’d been caught in a machin« 
of ketchup and had only wiped about) 
of it off his face. He looked like a ce 
gious disease. “Say, look here,’” 
““you can’t tell me there isn’t a P. 
ever watching over this world to gin 
of us just what’s coming to us!” 
very silly, because I’d never told 
thing of the sort. 

Then I go out into No Man’s Land 
meet Cousin Egbert by a lemonade sti 
He was one radiant being. He askedm 
have a glass of the beverage, and I done 
and while I was sipping it he says bi 

““Wasn’t that some gorgeous displa 
fireworks? And wasn’t it fine to stan t] 
and watch them bottles laugh their he} 
off at this food profiteer?”* S| 

I said he ought to be right sorry} 
her—after all the work she’d done. 

“Not me!” he says firmly. “She n 
done any work in her life except to bi} 
her own social celebrity.” 

Then he took another gulp of his lem! 
ade and says, very bitter: - | 

“Madam Peach Blossom! I wot? 
what that funny little mite of hers will) 
when she sees her to-night? Sometl| 
laughable, I bet—like it would be ‘Mai’ 
Onion Blossom!’—or something com) 
jure to give her a good laugh after her 

ain 7 

Such is Cousin Egbert, and ever 


dance. 
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To Fasten Torn Wall Paper 


When a hole is torn in wall paper or a corner becomes 
yened—paste will not re-stick it. LePage’s will fix 
ito stay. It will not discolor the most delicate tints of 
per and is ideal for all paper work. It holds ever- 
tingly. 


tt discard your umbrella because the handle comes 
Fi / uU—to stay—with LePage’s. Whisk broom 
25, 100, and door knobs, pulls on desks, and a hun- 
nad one things in the home, office or shop, can be 
iceable by LePage's. 


Hardly a day will pass that you cannot save 
by either mending or making something with 
LePage’s Glue. 


It saves money. It makes mending better 
than spending. It’s the handiest “fixing 
tool”’ in any household, shop or office. Many 
a priceless keepsake—many an article | of 
great intrinsic value—would be lost forever 
were it not for LePage’s clean tube and 
handy spreader. The things you can make 
with it are innumerable. 


For a half-century LePage’s Glue has main- 
tained its supremacy as the strongest, most 
reliable, adhesive known. Eighty per cent. 
of all the liquid glue sold is LePage’s. Why? 
Because it is not only the strongest adhesive, 
but because it is pure, containing no acid, has 
an agreeable odor, and is put up in clean-to- 
handle, ready-to-use packages, that make it 
the most efficient Universal Mender it is pos- 
sible to get. 


You know. of a number of things that 
LePage’s will mend right now. Get a tube 
when you go out. The dealer who doesn’t 
carry it is the exception. 

Mend—don’t spend—and do the mending 
to-day. 
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‘The clean tube 
with handy spreader- 
always there ~ ready 


‘to mend té. 


An Every-Day N ecessity 


For Mounting Photographs 


LePage’s will never discolor the mount. That's why 
photographers almost universally use LePage’s Glue. 
They cannot take chances. A discolored mount 1s worth- 
less. And when you buy LePage’s for mounting you'll 
jind a hundred and one other things that tt will mend or 
make, and where nothing else will do. 


CHINA CEMENT 


has a most remarkable power for holding together 
broken china, glass, crockery or porcelain; requires 
no heating and resists hot and cold water. You 
can’t tell what minute you’ll need it. Get a tube 


to-day. All dealers. 


For Paper Dolls and Soldiers 


More fun for the kiddies! Cut-out soldiers and dolls 
can be made quite serviceable and attractive by mount- 
ing them on cardboard with LePage’s. Paste will not 
hold down the edges. Grown-ups, too, can use the clean 
tube and handy spreader for making paper fans, flowers 
and gift boxes. There are no end of uses for LePage’s. 
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An Efficiency Aid for Millions 


GNITING, Lighting and 

“Cranking” more than a mil- 
lion motor cars, 

—the dependable Auto-Lite sys- 


tem is a vital, time-saving and 
efficiency factor in helping Amer- 
icans to accomplish the unprece- 
dented work ahead of them. 

Uncle Sam must lead in the 
work of rebuilding the world. What 
quick transportation did in helping 


to hasten Victory, it must do in 
speeding up the task of Reconstruc- 
tion. 

This need will create an increas- 
ing demand for motor cars, both 
passenger and commercial.  Be- 
cause manufacturers have learned 
the wisdom of using the highest 
quality of starting, lighting and 
ignition systems, the steady de- 
mand for the Auto-Lite has made 


ours the largest company in the 
world devoted exclusively to this 
work. 

To maintain this superiority and 
continue to deserve the confidence 
of the public and of manufacturers, 
is the responsibility to which we 
are pledged with all our experience 
and vast facilities. 


We are proud that during the 


war, while our factory was giving 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 


Head Office and Factory, Toledo, Ohio 


Detroit Sales Office, 1507 Kresge Bld 


precedence to Governmelltl ; 
the high character of nation-w. 
Auto- Lite service was maintai 

It is significant that not 
half of one percent of the gr 
number of Auto-Lite Systems 
use have ever required service — 
tention. g 

See that the next car you bt 
equipped with the Auto-Lite 
tem. 


. Leon Wilson—Albert W. Atwood 
Mill Irwin—Sophie Kerr— Basil King—Isaac F. Marcosson—Ida M. Evans 
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The purchase of a Congoleum Gold-Seal 
Art-Rug always gives you your money’s 
worth in service, in beauty, in labor saved 
and in cost-per-year. 


When first you purchase a Congoleum 
Rug, you can see only that the many 
beautiful designs offer an appropriate 
covering for every room where an in- 
expensive floor covering is desired. 


But when you get the rug home you 
begin to verify, one by one, the other good 
qualities that are warranted by The Con- 
goleum Company through the Gold Seal 
Guarantee. 


You learn first, that a Congoleum Rug 
is easy to lay, and lies flat without fasten- 
ing. Later you learn how easy it is to 
keep it bright and smiling—a damp mop 
will work wonders in restoring the orig- 
inal brightness to the colors and pattern. 
Then you realize that it is waterproof 
and positively sanitary. And at the end 


LEED 


HEBD 


Gold Seal 


ART-RUGS 


up to their reputation— 


of the year you acknowledge that Con- 
goleum Rugs are extremely durable and 
satisfactory. They come in these sizes: 


6 x9 feet $ 8.75 9x9 feet $12.75 
71, x9 feet $10.60 9x 1014 feet $14.85 
9 x 12 feet $17.00 


All prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher 
than those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


Get the New Rug Color Chart 


You can save time by selecting the patterns 
you would like to see before you go to the 


store. Get your copy of our latest Art-Rug 
color chart and see all the latest patterns in 
the actual colors. Send your name and 
address to our nearest branch office, 


‘The Congoleum Company 


Philadelphia OS se oae ” 


San Francisco 


Chicago The {& Company Boston 
Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 
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The Gold Seal — 
-is Your Protection 


The Congoleum qualities are t 
to take a chance of not getti 
sure that you see the Gold Se 
on the face of the-rug, and’ or 
two yards of other Congoleum 
Coverings. Only genuine Congc 
has the Gold Seal as shown 2 
Look for it on the rug at the s 
If you don’t find it insist 
dealer show. you the name 
_goleum” stamped on the back: 
the material» po nee 
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6 x 9 foot size of Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 322. It retails 


for $8.75. 
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= Chicago 
r Bnd the “Royal | Rergenstivcpeers of 


Chica o- keen selection—decisive action—these flash A 

into Bat minds when we visualize the great Middle West. Chicago & Alton R. R. Co, 
The Chicago and Alton Railroad; typifying Western American Radiator Company 

decision, had no hesitation in choosing the ‘‘Royal’’ Type- Pullman Company 

writer for typing the multiplicity of forms used ina large Illinois Steel Company 

railroad organization. : 
For the ‘‘Royal’’ is versatile—handles correspondence 

and bill work, form or card work, with equal facility. 
The ‘‘Royal” endures—ends the trading-out evil. And ® Ajax Rubber Company 

the “Royal” adds speed—a few turns of a simple thumb- Creamery Package Company 

screw device tunes it Aa fo the typists touch. American Appraisal Company 

Compare the work—the ‘‘Royal’’ will be your choice, too. BARE Goadrigh Cor pany 


Government demand for Royal Typewriters is so heavily taxing our ; 
Sacilities that in the event of our inability to meet your immediate requirements Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
we know you will patiently accept this condition. Paper Mills Company 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. W. H. Rankin Co. 


Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, N. Y. i 
Branches and Agencies the World Over Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


LaSalle Extension University 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 
S. C. Johnston Company 


American Bridge Company 


The Royal office 
Chicago ts located at 
52-34 §. Wabash Ave. 
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Has Won a Million Users Already 


A Super-Grade Flour which housewives talk to others. Up to one month 


ago it was advertised by users only. 


% 


Yet five big mills are now run- 


ning night and day to make it, with a daily capacity of 10,000 barrels. 


STRANGE thing 

has happened lately 

through the advent of 
a new-grade Flour. 


A million users have al- 
ready changed from old 
brands to this new one. 


One mill has quickly 
grown to five mills. And 
now those five mills, with 
a daily capacity of 10,000 
barrels, are taxed to their 
limit to keep pace with the 
call for this Flour. 


Yet most people have 
never yet: heard of it. Up 
to one month ago we had 
not even told women we 
made it. 


The Story Is This 


The Quaker mills have © 


long employed some of the 
greatest of milling experts. 


They have been trained 
to super-standards. Quaker 
cereals dominate nearly 
all the world over, be- 
cause of their superlative 
quality. 


‘Flour 


thes 
Tusker Oate onan 
Shiged a3 


Grocers simply point to 
the brand, and every lover 
of Quaker quality wel- 
comes this exquisite flour 


There came a demand for an extra-grade Flour, and 


these experts decided to make it. 


A’ few.years ago they 


built, for the purpose, a model modern mill. 


They equipped the mill with a laboratory, 'so the Flour 
could be constantly analyzed. And they built a kitchen in 
each mill, where cooks could daily test the Flour in baking. 


Here they milled the finest flour that science could pro- 
duce. They branded it with the Quaker trade-mark, and 


called it Quaker Flour. 


Then Came a Revelation 


A few hundred grocers were supplied with this Quaker 
Flour. It never was advertised—grocers simply displayed it. 


il athena 


extra price—a fact that will surprise you when you try 


to these stores knew abc 
Quaker quality. Half 
them, probably, were usi 
some Quaker cereal. 


Every woman who “f 
a 


The very name of Qual 
suggested an exceptioi 
Flour, and they oo 
bag to try. 


The quality amaz 
them. They told oth 
women about it. And 1 
demand for this Flour | 
gan to multiply fast, jl 
through this word-of- “mot 
i advertising. | 

Now Five Grell 

Mills 


That was not long a 
but now five great m 
run night and dag 
make it. 

Each mill has its labo 
_tory and each hasi its kitch 
So every day 1 in every q 
the Flour is analyzed ¢ 
tested. And every mill ¢ 
duces a Flour of this su 
grade. 

It has won a | 

users simply by cca 
them so that one user .told another. 


How to Get It 


| 
There: are now thousands of. grocers selling this Q | 
Flour.. Perhaps your grocer is among them—ask him. , 


‘Tf he hasn’t this Flour, ask him to’ get it. It costs 


4 
7 


One sack will win you, as it has so many others. Help! 
to get it to you soon by asking your grocer to get it. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany ; | 
Quaker Flour Mills 4 


Akron, Ohio Peterborough, Ontar 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan “a 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Sudbury, Ontario 


— 
-) 
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Yolen 


if a woman, gilds it, paints a perfectly 
dear ducky little snow landscape on its 
inside and ties it up with baby-blue 
ribbon against the parlor wall. 

The harsh actualities of Jacques 
Bonhomme’s days, the unflinching 
stubbornness and courage with which 
for centuries he has combated the bleak 
unyielding rigors of his environment, 
and the streak of granite hardness in 
his make-up which is the result of this 
age-long implacable strife—well, these 
are not for those who love soft, pretty 
pastel colors and romantic effects. I 
make this advance statement because 
I am sure some of these romanticists 
are not going to like this thumb-nail 
sketch of Monsieur Jacques Bon- 
homme in his own habitat. 


A Man All Hero 


[te of all he is a peasant, a primi- 
tive; hard-headed, intelligent, hu- 
morous, conservative; fiercely individ- 
ualistic and self-respecting; frugal to 
the point of avarice; unsparing of others 
and doubly unsparing of himself; a 
toiler; a saver rather than a spender; 
a builder where others have looted and 
burned and destroyed; oppressed for 
centuries, yet patient, infinitely endur- 
ing. It is out of his hardy loins the 
French race has sprung which has 
been enabled to emerge alive after 
four years’ bloody massacre. He is the 
poilu—the maker of France. 
Nevertheless, he is not as many 
Americans love to picture him—partly 
because the French peasant, unique 
and tremendous figure as he is, is 
scarcely known outside of France; 
partly because we Americans are a 
young and eager people, given to en- 
thusiasms, exaggerations, extremes. 
And so we have gone ahead and made 
of Jacques a hundred per cent hero. 
We have made him a glorious, glowing, 
stained-glass superwarrior, a kind of 
mixture of Saint George slaying the 
dragon, Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware, Lincoln freeing the slaves, Bar- 
bara Frietchie waving her flag, Lafay- 
ette joining the Revolution, Kitchener 
at Khartum, and Horatius holding the 


ZA 
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R. FRENCH WORKINGMAN Jez ay GB FD FP 
| and the high cost of living! M. LD VY JE ILU L&s TET 
+ Jacques Bonhomme—as the 
jnch laboring man is popularly 
2d—is in the limelight these days. 
also is his wife, Madame Jacques 
‘homme, Mrs. French Working- 
aan. So also is his daughter, slim, 
ii, gay, feather-headed little Made- 
‘selle Jacques Bonhomme, of the 
sry eyes, the frankly powdered little 
»}, the adorably fresh little rosebud 
(ith, the transparent silk hose, and 
shining high-heeled military boots— 
issively military and yet excessively 
mine down to the very tassels on 
/laees—which go lightly tripping 
icety-click, clickety-clack along the 
ind Boulevards or the Rue dela Paix 
‘little Mademoiselle Modiste, or 
dturiare, or Munitions Worker, or 
Industry comes forth from the 
cers to eat her modest déjewner, take 
tn in the bright Paris sunshine, and 
ner pidgin English—‘“‘ Soldat amér- 
at naughtee boy!’’—in the quarters 
tre it will do the most damage. 

‘hey are coining money, these gay, 
ve little demoiselles, more than they 
2 ever dreamed of in all their re- 
rted yet not unhappy young lives. 
re their elders. Jacques Bonhomme 
his family are earning bushels of 
cey—bushels, that is, for the French. 
American workman would turn up 
sdainful nose at the size of the 
ily pay envelope which horny- 
uled Jacques Bonhomme, with his 
i, frugal, peasant heritage of cen- 
vs behind him, considers a tidy 
vig fortune. 


‘he Surprising Reality — 


)HAT are the French working peo- 
ple doing with all this money? 
i much dothey earn?’ How much do 
€spend? What do they do with the 
tlus? How does the high cost of liv- 
ga France—a cost which has already 
@d to two and a half times the 
l-e-the-war prices and is still rapidly 
nting—affect their prosperity? In 
©, how have Jacques Bonhomme 
his family been standing behind 
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eoilu in the front lines; what have Women of France Prove That They Can Perform Man’s Work bridge—all blended into one matchless, 
€ been doing in the way of saving, ; = perfect, irresistible whole, 
ying government loans and foregoing useless extravagances, to help win the war? We think of him, with blinding tears of easy emotion, a magnificent figure in horizon- 


-lorder to simplify the subject in this particular article I am going to confine myself to _ blue, storming desperate embattled heights ina mist of smoke and glory, 'proudly chanting 
“acques Bonhomme, the French peasant farmer; first, because he is to-day, to-morrow, the Marseillaise. We do not realize that in the dirty little badger holes which constitute 
all the time the most important single factor in the entire commonwealth of France— _ the front line the national air of France is as rarely heard as was our own national air 
teasons which willbe stated later; and secondly, because in times like these one before the war. This false, highly colored chrome conception of the French peasant-poilu 

hot use up all one’s wood for a single fire, and if I once began with Mme. Jacques __ has neither lights nor shadows; neither foreground nor background; neither strength 
1omme and Mademoiselle they would immediately take the center of the stage nor firmness of outline, nor any kind of living reality. And the French poilu deserves 
create such a blaze that poor Jacques would be pushed out into the cold without better than that. ‘ 

le word. And so they, their nobility, their reality, and the entire big question of How came he to win Verdun? How came he to be fighting, after four years of 
‘«chwomen in industry must wait for a more convenient season. This is Jacques  stupendouseffort, with the same stamina, sang-froid and tireless energy that characterized 
ohomme’s hour. - ‘ _ him in 1914? Has he suddenly conjured out of nothing into existence, by a sheer 
he reality is always surprising. It is never exactly what one expects. it to be. It — mandate of his will, that mighty moral power—the power to stick to the uttermost? 
be better; it may-be worse—but usually it is just different. People who have rigid, _As easily might a man suddenly lean down, lay hold of his boot straps and whisper unto 

set, preconceived pictures of things in their heads are always disappointed in their _ his soul: ‘Now jump me over the moon!”’ One does not suddenly jump over the moon 
ds, their wives, their friends. They insist that the real shall duplicate their inner ~ without having previously jumped over a whole series of smaller moons by way of 
es in every single detail—or else they complain long and loud. They belong tothe practice. One does not win a Verdun, cr run a Marathon race, or rise to any kind 
gentry which, if a man, calls a spade an—er—agricultural implement; and, of permanent eminence in life without a very considerable preparation in the way of 
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discipline; scorning delights to live laborious days; toil- 
ing; sacrificing; failing; counting costs with tears; and 
putting up a good stiff fight generally. So that for one big 
outstanding Verdun at which all the world wonders one 
may count a whole series of little Verduns, rising like 
foothills to the one supreme, ineffable peak, which have 
strengthened and toughened the fiber and given endur- 
ance to the soul. 

In America we 
have witnessed 
the magnificent 
spectacle of en- 
durance ‘and 
spiritual control 
of the French in 
this war. But we 
have witnessed 
it for the most 
part from afar— 
as an intelligent, 
sympathetic au- 
dience might 
witness upon the 
stage some 
powerful heart- 
grippingtragedy 
which moved 
them to tears. 
Even this trag- 
edy we can come 
at only imper- 
fectly, from the 
outside, through 
the powers of 
love and imag- 
ination. To realize it completely one must have 
been a Frenchman, let us say an inhabitant of the 
invaded territory; seen his home—the dearest 
possession on earth to the Frenchman— 
despoiled; his sons deported to slave in 
German salt mines; his wife and daugh- 
ters degraded to work as personal 
maids for Prussian officers, subject to 
daily insult and abuse; and knowing 
all this, with this pain and desola- 
tion forever eating his heart, to 
have gone on fighting through the 
long atrocious years, suffering de- 
feat, hunger, privation, disillusion. 

This intolerable spectacle of 
anguish we have witnessed—not 
clearly, for most of the inside agony, 
the individual heartbreaks have been 
mercifully hidden from view—but while 
we have witnessed we have not known 
what secret inner source in the Frenchman 
enabled him to suffer, to be crucified, and 
yet to endure. And not knowing, it has 
seemed to us magnificent, marvelous, prodigious. 
And so it is. But it is not sudden. It has been pre- 
pared for by centuries of patient growth; by hardship; by 
oppression; by stoical endurance of the inevitable; and 
by individual exertion and grinding toil and rigid economy 
to keep a roof over the head and a crust at the table such 
as Americans, with their heritage of plenty, cannot even 
faintly conceive. 

To us these legends of hardship are old wives’ tales, 
unreal ghosts of limbos of other days. To them they are 
the savage reality. 
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An Age-Long Race 


AKE that type of a life of toil and pile on it century on 

top of century. Plant it thick with limitations and in- 
terruptions—which I shall describe later—such as tend to 
tear down all that has been so patiently built up. Make 
this tearing down and this building up process continuous 
through the ages—a kind of Penelope’s mantle, woven by 
day and unraveled by night—and you will evolve a race 
short, stocky, powerful, patient, and hard as nails physi- 
cally. That is the French peasant. And the reason they 
have won this particular Marathon race of endurance 
which we call the Great War is because they have been 
running the same kind of endurance races since before the 
Prince of Peace was a boy; and so they have stored up in 
their strong and disciplined natures all the properties of 
success. 

But this Verdun at which we marvel is not their only 
Verdun. They have been Verduning it straight through 
the ages! 

It is worth while, then, to get a glimpse of the real 
Jacques Bonhomme, the French peasant worker, in terms 
of hard actuality; to see him in the true setting of his 
' environment and his heredity, and to observe how those 
two mighty erosive factors have carved his nature into 
certain fixed characteristics, as a river carves its channel 
through the living rock. After which, having got the lay 
of the land, so to speak, of his character, habits and 


temperament in terms of the past, we shall be in a better 
position to observe what he is doing in this present crisis, 
on his little farm, to save, to build up once more into a 
solid, living, healthy tissue the shattered and mutilated 
members of France. 

To begin with, France is mainly agricultural. Forty- 
eight per cent of its population live by agriculture alone, 
and eighty-two 
per cent of the 
land yields di- 
rect profit in the 
following pro- 
portions: Plow 
land, forty-eight 
per cent; pas- 
tures, twelve per 
cent; vineyards, 
four per cent; 
forests, eighteen 
per cent. 
Streams, roads 


vated yet culti- 
vable territory 
equal eighteen 
per cent. One- 
fifth of the 
population are 
landowners. 
The peasant 
population of 


COPYRIGHT BY 
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France is esti- 
mated at about 
twenty-three 
and one-half 
millions, or ap- 
proximately 
seven million 
families. And of 
these seven mil- 
lion peasant 
families about 
four million own 
their own farms. 
The three mil- 
lion others are 
either tenants 
or day laborers, 
earning—before 
the war—from 
one and a-half 
to three francs 
a day and their 
food. It will be 
seen therefore 
that France is a 
land of farms. 
And these farms are not like the farms of ema 
enormous tracts extending over big reaches of territory, 
the boundaries marked by miles of barbed-wire fence. 
On the contrary the French farms are small. Viewed 
with American eyes they are the veriest little slips and 
patches and pocket handkerchiefs of land, tucked off here 
and there among the hills. The average French peasant’s 
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farm is so small that an American, even a poor, neces- . 
_sitous American, would clean forget that he possessed it; 


and unculti-’ 


January n, 


7 
he would regard it as a dead loss or at best as a go 
grim, practical joke; and he would throw the title int 
old trunk and start out to earn his living some other: 
In size these farms run anywhere from two or thr 
fifteen acres; and when a peasant has once achi 
fifteen acres his foot is on the lowermost rung of the la 
of prosperity. He may reasonably hope if he saves 
enough—and he may be trusted to do that—to lay , 
sufficient to buy a few more acres. And that is his 
stant aspiration, his religion, his geem- Land. } 
land. ‘ 

For that he has an insatiable thirst, an uncon 
able passion. He loves it as a lover loves his mistre 
a sailor loves the sea. For ,that he will save and h 
and scrape, sou by sou, frane by france, louis by | 
toiling from dawn to dark, hard, taciturn, unsparir 
effort, his face bent down to the faithful earth he ]; 
through the long years. 


* 


The Struggle for Land 


AND in France is scarce and dear. The fact that e 
peasant secretly hankers for its ownership, keepi 
weather eye on some choice corner for generations, t 
to maintain its value. In the fertile agricultural re, 
of the center and the north it may fetch as much as 
thousand francs a hectare—nearly four hundred dolla 
acre. Convert that sum into terms of copper so 
which are still the peasant’s unit of value; twenty 
to a france, five and a half francs to a dollar. Conceive 
many years it may take to save one hundred thou 
sous, the amount necessary to buy a single hectare; 
then conceive how the peasant hoards his sous in the1 
copper pot behind his bedpost, and how jealoush 
guards the pot! It is not so much that he] 
money—though no man on earth has a finer, 
precise knowledge of the purchasing pow 
a sou—as that he loves land. He] 
money because money buys land. Th 
the dominating note in his charact 
the unconquerable thirst for | 
From that deep desire he has eye 
habits of toil, frugality, saving, w 
to the average American would: 
insane. And these habits hay 
come ingrained, instinctive, | 
they are the law of his life. 
hates the townsman, becaus 
him the townsman is lazy, id 
talker, a vain spender of br 
God gave men breath to. 
with, not to blow it out in { 
speach: 
In America the passwords tor 
last. century have been opp 
nity; stretching out; ‘inves 
digging up our stupendous 
sources; spending with lavish I 
In France the situation is the ( 
reverse. 17 
the pa 
words—at] 
among tl 
who must 
their liv 
hood— 4 
thrift; a 
vation; 


French 
Women 
Driven to 

Farm Work by 
German Soldiers 


total nega) 
building u uf 
sessions, !! 
by stone, 
atrocious 


save, The 
age French 
ant could a? 


in saving ii 
certain PUTA Ses SRR CY: when that purpose is 
land. 

But) also, in the case of the French peasant 
there |is instinct behind it; and history, for e 


his beloved land, history is repeating itself. By 
. (Continued on Page 51) — 


on his desk and disgustedly he realized that 


i 
Berni lay staring at the green-shaded light 
he must have been sleeping there for hours 


mm the leather couch in his office. His eyes were 
yeppery, his mouth dry. He rose, staggering with 
jhe burden of drowsiness, and glanced at his watch. 
t was three in the morning. 
“Tdiot!”’ he said. 
_ He wreathed to the window, twelve stories F 
hove the New York pavements. The stupidity i 
hat lay over his senses like uncombed wool was 
)lown away as he exulted in the beauty of the city 
light. It was as nearly quiet now as Manhattan 
ver becomes. Stilled were the trolleys and the 
vhang of steel beams in the new building a block 
wway. One taxicab bumbled on the dark pave- 
nent beneath. Bates looked across a swamp of 
oofs to Kast River, to a line of topaz lights arch- 
ag over a bridge. The sky was not dark but of 
. luminous blue—a splendid, aspiring, naked blue, 
a which the stars hung golden. 
| “But why shouldn’t I fall asleep here? T’ll 
inish the night on the couch, and get after the 
ew Bedford specifications before breakfast. I’ve 
ever spent twenty-four hours in the office before. 
“Il do it!” 
| He said it with the pride of a successful man. 
Sut he ended, as he rambled back to the couch 
nd remoyed his coat and shoes: ‘“‘Still, I do 
jish there were somebody who cared a hang 
rhether I came home or stayed away for a week.” 
_ When the earliest stenographer arrived she found 
hates at work. But often he was first at the 
ffice. No one knew of his discovery that before 
awn the huckstering city is enchanted to blue 
ind crocus yellow above shadowy roofs. He had 
0 one who would ever encourage him to tell. 
‘bout it. 
| To Bates at thirty-five the world was composed 
f reénforced concrete; continents and striding seas 
rere office partitions and inkwells, the latter for sign- 
ag letters beginning ‘‘In reply your valued query of 
sventh inst.’’ Not for five years had he seen storm 
\ouds across the hills or moths that flutter white over 
usky meadows. To him the arc light was the dancing 
lace for moths; and flowers grew not in pastures but in 
ases on restaurant tables. He was a city man and an 
ffice man. Papers, telephone calls, eight-thirty to six on 
ne twelfth floor, were the natural features of life, and 
ne glory and triumph of civilization was getting another 
taction company to introduce the Carstop Indicator. 
_ But he belonged to the new generation of business men. 
(e was not one of the race who boast that they have had 
ighty little book learning,”’ and who cannot be pictured 
ithout their derby hats, whether they are working, 
1otoring or in bed. Bates was slender, immaculate, 
olite as a well-bred woman, his mustache like a penciled 
vebrow; yet in decision he was firm as a chunk of flint. 
When he had come to New York from college Bates had 
alieved that he was going to lead an existence of polite 
\ciety and the opera. He had in fourteen years been to the 
era six times. He dined regularly with acquaintances at 
te Yale Club, and he knew two men in his bachelor apart- 
ent building by their first names, and he attended sub- 
‘tiption dances and was agreeable to young women who 
ad been out for three years. But New York is a thief 
friends. Because in one night at a restaurant you may 
eet twenty new people, therefore in one day shall you also 
twenty older friends. You know a man and like him; 
> marries and moves to Great Neck; you see him once 
two years. After thirty Bates was increasingly absorbed 
the one thing that always wanted him, that appreciated 
‘s attention—the office. 
He had gone from a motor company to the Carstop 


sdicator Company. He had spent a year in the Long 
Jand City factory which manufactures the indicators for 
je Eastern trade. He had worked out an improvement 
the automatic tripping device. At thirty-five he was 
ce president and Eastern manager of the company. He 
1S @ Success. Yet he never failed when he was dining 
‘one to wish that he was to call on a girl who was worth 
(ling on. ; 
After fourteen years of the candy-gobbling, cabaret- 
: ldbee nice-man-hunting daughters of New York, Bates 
id become unholily cautious. His attitude to the average 


‘butante was that of an aviator to an antiaircraft shell. 


‘ad he was equally uncomfortable with older, more earnest 
men. They talked about economics. Bates had read a 
Il about economics shortly after graduation, but as 
could never quite remember the title, it didn’t help him 
ich In earnest conversations. He preferred to talk to his 
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BY CHARLES  D. 
large black eyes. ‘‘Has the draftsman 
sent over the blue prints for Camden?” 
he said.’ Or: ‘‘Might hurry up the Mc- 
Gulden correspondence.”” That 
was real conversation. It got 
somewhere. 

Then he began to talk to the 
girl in the building across the 
street. 

That building was his scen- 
ery. He watched it as an old 
maid behind a lace curtain 
gapes at every -passer-by on 
her village street. It had the 
charm of efficiency that is 


beginning to make Amer- 
ican cities beautiful with a 
beauty that borrows noth- 
ing from French chateaux 
or Englishinns. The archi- 
tect had supposed that he wn © ies 
was planning neither a 
hotel nor a sparrows’ para- 
dise, but a place for offices. 
He had left off the lime- 
stone supporting caps that 
don’t support anything, and the marble plaques which are 
touchingly believed to imitate armorial shields but which 
actually resemble enlarged shaving mugs. He had created 
a building as clean and straight and honest as the blade of 
a sword. It made Bates glad that he was a business, man. 

So much of the building opposite was of glass that the 
offices were as open to observation as the coops at a dog 
show. Bates knew by sight every man and woman in 
twenty rooms. From his desk he could not see the build- 
ing, but when he was tired it was his habit to loaf by 
the window for a moment. He saw the men coming in at 
eight-thirty or nine, smoking and chatting before they 
got to work, settling at desks, getting up stiffly at lunch- 
time, and at closing hour, dulled to silence, snapping out 
the lights before they went home. When he worked late 
at night Bates was saved from loneliness by the conscious- 
ness of the one or two men who were sure to be centered 
under desk lights in offices across the way. 

He sympathized with the office boy at whom the red- 
mustached boss was always snarling in the eleventh-floor 
office on the right, and was indignant at the boy he saw 
stealing stamps on the thirteenth. He laughed over a 


clerk on the eleventh changing into evening clothes at~ 


six—hopping on one leg to keep his trousers off the floor, 
and solemnly taking dress tie and collar from the top 
drawer of his desk. And it was a personal sorrow when 
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Suppose She Should Think That He 
Had Followed Her? Horriblet 
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tragedy came to his village; when the pretty, 
eager secretary of the manager in the twelfth- 
floor office exactly opposite was missing for sev- 
eral days, and one morning a funeral wreath was 
laid on her desk by the window. 

The successor of the dead girl must have come immedi- 
ately, but-Bates did not notice her for a week. It was 
one of those weeks when he was snatched from Task A to 
Task B, and from B to husile.out C; when the salesman 
out on the road couldn’t sell milk to a baby; when the 
telephone rang or a telegram came just as Bates thought 
he had a clear moment; when he copied again every night 
the list of things he ought to have done day before yester- 
day; and his idea of heaven was a steel vault without 
telephone connection. But at the end of the storm he had 
nothing to do except to try to look edifyingly busy, and to 
amble round and watch the stenographers stenograph and 
the office boy be officious. 

He sat primly lounging in the big chair by the win- 
dow, smoking a panetela-and unconsciously gazing at the 
building across the street. He half observed that the 
manager in the office just opposite was dictating to a new 
secretary, a slim girl in blue tafieta with crisp white collar 
and cuffs. She did not slop over the desk tablet, yet she 
did not sit grimly, like the oldish stenographer in the 
office just above her. She seemed at the distance to be 
unusually businesslike. In all the hive that was laid open 
to Bates’ observation she ;was distinguished by her erect, 
charming shoulders, her decisive step, as she was to be 
seen leaving the manager’s desk, going through 
the partition—which to Bates’ eye was an ab- 
surdly thin sheet of oak and glass—hastening 
to her typewriter, getting to work. 

Bates forgot her; but at dusk, spring dusk, 
when he stood by his window, late at the office 
yet with nothing to do, enervated with soft 
melancholy because there was no place he wanted 
to go that evening, he noticed her again. Her 
chief and she were also staying late. Bates saw 
them talking; saw the chief sign a pile of cor- 
respondence, give it to her, nod, take his derby, 
yawn and plunge out into the general office, head- 
ing forthe elevator. The secretary briskly carried 
away the correspondence. But she stopped at 
her desk beside a window. She pressed her eyes 
with her hand, passed it across them with the 
jerky motion of a medium coming out of a trance. ° 

“Poor tired eyes!’’ Bates heard himself mut- 
tering. 

No scent of blossoms nor any sound of eager 
birds reached the cement streets from the spring- 
flushed country, but there was restlessness in the 
eternal clatter, and as the darkening silhouette 
of the building opposite cut the reflected glow 
in the eastern sky his melancholy became a pain 
of emptiness. He yearned across to the keen- 
edged girl and imagined himself talking to her. 
In five minutes she was gone, but he remained 
at the window, then drooped slowly up to the 
Yale Club for dinner. 

Doubtless Bates’ life was making him selfish, 
but that evening while he was being incredibly 
bored at a musical comedy he did think of her, 
and for a second hoped that her eyes were rested. 

He looked for her next morning as soon as 
he reached the office, and was displeased with 
the entire arrangement of the heavenly bodies because the 
light wasn’t so good across there in the morning as in 
the afternoon. 

Not till three o’clock was he certain that she was wear- 
ing what appeared to be a waist of corn-colored rough 
silk, and that for all her slight nervousness her throat 
was full and smooth. Last night he had believed her 
twenty-eight. He promoted her to twenty-three. 

He sighed: “Capable-looking young woman. Wish my 
secretary were as interested in her work. She walks with— 
well, graceful. Now who can I get hold of for dinner 
to-night?”’ 

WW 

H® SAW her coming in at nine o’clock; saw her unpin 

her hat and swiftly arrange her hair before her 
reflection in the ground glass of the partition. He saw her 
take morning dictation; bring customers in to the boss. 
He saw her slipping out to lunch, alone, at noon. He saw 
her quick sure movements slacken as the afternoon became 
long and weary. He saw her preparing to go home at 
night; or staying late, even her straight shoulders hunched 
as she heavily picked out the last words on her typewriter. 
All through the day he followed her, and though he knew 
neither her name nor her origin, though he had never heard 
her voice, yet he understood this girl better than at mar- 
riage most men understand the women they marry. 
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The other people in her office treated her with respect. 
They bowed to her at morning, at night. They never 
teased her, as the fluffy telephone girl was teased. That 
interested Bates, but for many weeks she was no part of 
his life. 

On an afternoon in early summer, when his hands were 
twitching and his eyeballs were hot coals from too-constant 
study of specifications, when everybody in the world 
seemed to be picking at his raw nerves and he longed for 
someone who would care for him, who’ would bathe his 
eyes and divert his mind from the rows of figures that 
danced blood-red against darkness as he closed his sting- 
ing lids, then he caught himself deliberately seeking the 
window, passionately needing a last glimpse of her as the 
one human being whom he really knew. 

“‘Confound her, if she isn’t over there I’ll—well, I 
won’t go home till she is!” 

She was by the window, reading a létter. She looked 
up, caught him staring at her. It was a very dignified Mr. 
Bates who plumped on his hat and stalked 
away. Obviously he would never do any- 
thing so low as to spy on offices across 
the street! The word stuck in his mind, 
and scratched it. Certainly he had never 
spied, he declared in a high manner as he 
fumbled at a steak minute that was exactly 
like all the ten thousand 
steaks minute he had en- 
dured at restaurants. Well, 
he’d take care that no one 
ever came in and misunder- 
stood his reflective resting 
by the window. He would 
never glance at that build- 
ing again! 

And so at nine o’clock 
next morning, with three 
telegrams and an overdue 
letter from. Birmingham 
Power and Traction un- 
opened on his desk, he was 
peering across the street 
and admiring a new hat, a 
Frenchy cornucopia with 
fold above fold of pale-blue 
straw, which the girl was 
removing from her sleek 
hair. 

There are several ways 
of stopping smoking. You 
can hide your tobacco in a 
drawer in the next room, and 
lock the drawer, and hide the 
key. You can keep a schedule 
of the number of times you 
smoke. You can refuse to buy 
cigarettes, and smoke only 
those you can cadge from 
friends. These methods are all 
approved by the authorities, 
and there is only one trouble 
with them—not one of them 
makes you stop smoking. 

There are also numerous 
ways of keeping from studying the architec- 
ture of buildings across the street. You can 
be scornful; or explain to yourself that you 
don’t know anything about employees of other 
offices, and don’t want to know anything. You can relax 
by sitting on the couch instead of standing by the window. 
The only trouble with these mental exercises is that you 
continue to find yourself gaping at the girl across and 

And you feel like a spy when you catch her in self- 
betrayals that pinch your heart. She marches out of the 
manager’s office, cool, competent, strong; then droops by 
her desk and for a strained moment sits with thin fingers 
pressed to her pounding temples. 

Every time she did that Bates forgot his coy games. His 
spirit sped across the cafion and hovered about her, roused 
from the nagging,worries about business and steaks minute 
and musical comedies which had: come tobe his most 
precious concerns. With agitating clearness he could feel 
his finger tips caressing her forehead, feel the sudden cold 
of evaporation on his hand as he bathed the tired, cramped 
back of her neck with alcohol. 

He gave up his highly gentlemanly effort not to spy. He 
wondered if maybe there wasn’t something to all these 
metaphysical theories; if he wasn’t sending currents of 
friendship across to cheer her frail, brave spirit in its fight 
to be businesslike. He forgot that he was as visible at his 
window as she at hers. So it happened that one evening 
when he was frankly staring as the girl house-cleaned 
pagodas of wire-basket nests she caught him, and turned 
her head away with a-vexed jerk. 

Bates was hurt because he had hurt her. He who had 
regarded life only from the standpoint of Bates, bachelor, 
found himself thinking through her, as though his mind 
had been absorbed in hers. With a shock of pain he could 


by the window, 
even to look down 
‘at the street, 
‘twelve stories be- 


feel her lamenting that 
it was bad enough to 
be under the business 
strain all day, without 
being exposed to 
ogling in her 
house of glass. He 
wanted to pro- 
tect her—from 
himself. 

For a week he 
did not oncestand 


low, which he had 
watched as from 
his mountain 


shack a quizzical 

hermit might con 
the life of the dis- 
tant valley. He 
missed his view, 
and he was glad to 
miss it. He was 
actually giving up 
something for 
somebody. He felt 
human again. 

Though he did not 
stand by the window it 
was surprising how 
many times a day he 
had to pass it, and how 
innocently he caught 
glimpses of the life 
across the way. More 
than once he saw her 
looking at him. When- 
ever she glanced up from 
work her eyes seemed 
drawn to his. But not 
flirtatiously, he be- 
lieved. . In the distance 
she seemed aloof as the 
small cold winter moon. 

There. was another 
day that was a whirl of 
craziness. Everybody 
wanted him at once. Telegrams crossed each other. The 
factory couldn’t get materials. Two stenographers quar- 
reled,:and both of them quit, and the typewriter agency 
from which he got his girls had no-one to send him just 
then save extremely alien enemies who confounded type- 
writers with washing machines. When the office was 
quiet and there was only about seven more hours’ work on 
his desk, he coliapsed. His lax arms fell beside him. He 
panted slowly. His spinning head betas and his eyes 
were blurred. 

“Oh, buck up!”’ he growled. 

He lifted himself to his feet, slapped his arms, found 
himself at the window.’ Across there she was going home. 
Involuntarily—looking for a greeting from his one com- 
panion in work—he threw up his arm in a wave of farewell. 

She saw it: She stood ‘considering him, her two hands 
up to her head as she pinned her hat. But she left the win- 
dow without a sign. Suddenly he was snapping: “T’ll 
make you notice me! I’m not a noon-hour window flirt. 
I won’t stand your thinking I am!” 

With a new energy of irritation he went hale: Resting 
his eyes every quarter of an hour he sat studying a legal 
claim, making notes. It was eight—nine—ten. He was 
faint, yet not hungry. He rose. He was surprised to find 
himself happy. He hunted for the source of the glow, and 
found it. He was:going to draw that frosty moon of a girl 
down to him. 

In the morning ohen he came in he hastened to the 
window and waited till she raised her head. He waved— 
a quick, modest, amiable gesture. Every morning and 
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evening after that he sent across his pleading signal. Shi 
never answered but she observed him and—well, she neve 
pulled down the window shade. 

His vacation was in July. Without quite knowing aie 
he did not want to go to the formal seaside hotel at whict 
he usually spent three weeks in being polite to aunts iz 
their nieces’ frocks, and in discovering that as a golfer 
was a good small-boat sailor. He found himself headin 
for the Lebanon Valley, which is the valley of peace; anc 
he discovered that yellow cream and wild blackberries an 
cowslips and the art of walking without panting still exist 
He wore soft shirts and became tanned; he stopped worry 
ing about the insolvency of the Downstate Interurba: 
Company, and was even heard to laugh at his landlord’ 
stories. 

At least a tenth of his thoughts were devoted to plan 
ning a vacation for the girl across. She should lie wit! 
nervous fingers relaxed among the long-starred grasses, ani 
in the cornflower blue of the sky and comic plump whit 
clouds find healing. After arranging everything perfect} 
he always reminded himself that she probably hadn’t bee 
with her firm long enough to have earned more than a five 
day vacation, and with etched scorn he pointed out that h 
was a fool to think about a girl of whom he knew only that 

She seemed to take dictation quickly. : 

She walked gracefully. s 

She appeared at a distance to have delicate oval cheek 

She was between sixteen and forty. ; 

She was not a man. a 

He was sure about Article Five. all 

He was so strong-minded and practical with himself the 
by the end of his holidays the girl was cloudy in his min 
He was ‘cured of sentimentalizing. He regarded wit 
amusement his reénforced-concrete romance, his m 
dance under the arc light’s sterile glare. He would 
he’d call on Christine Parrish when he got back. Christit 
was the sister of a classmate of his; she danced well ai 
said the right things about Park Avenue and the Washi 
ton Square Players. 

He got back to town on a Monday evening, just at & 
ing time. He ran up to his office, to announce his retur 
He dashed into his private room—less dashingly to tl 
window. The girl across was thumbing a book, probab 
finding a telephone number. She glanced up, raising 
finger toward her lips. Then his hat was off, and he w 
bowing, waving. She sat with her half-raised hand su 
pended. Suddenly she:threw it as in a flickering gest 
of welcome. 

Bates sat at his desk; The members of his staff as th 
camé in to report—or just to be tactful and remind t 
chief of their valuable existence—had never seen i 
cheerful. When they were gone he tried to remember wh 
it was he had planned to do. Oh, yes; call up Ch 
Parrish. Letit go. He’d'do it some other night. Hee 
to the window. ©The girl was gone, but the pale ghost 
her gesture seemed to glimmer in the darkening window. 

He dined at the new Yale Club, and sat out on the re 
after dinner with a couple of temporary widowers a 
Bunk Selby’s kid brother, who had graduated in the sprit 
The city beneath them flared like burning grass. Broa 
way was a streak of tawny fire; across the East River 
blast furnace stuttered flames; the Biltmore and Ritz a 
Manhattan, the Belmont and Grand Central Station 
were palaces more mysterious in their flashing first stori 
their masses of shadow, their splashes of white uplift 
wall, than Venice on carnival night. Bates loved the 
beauty of his city; he was glad to be back; he didi) 
exactly know why, but the coming fall and winter & 
promise of endless conquest and happiness. Not since 
had first come to the city had he looked forward So exu | 
antly. Now, as then, the future was not all neatly list) 
but chaotic and trembling with adventure. 

All he said to the men smoking with him was “Go 
vacation—fine loaf.” Or ‘‘Got any money on copper 

But they looked at him curiously. 

“You sound as though you’d had a corking time. Wi 
you been doing? Licking McLoughlin at tennis or Sd : 
thing?” 

Bunk Selby’s iid brother, not having been out of col 
long enough tu have Becoine reliable and stupid, venturi 

“Say, Bunk, I bet your young friend Mr. Bates is in lov 
“Huh!” said Bunk with married fatness. 2 
Never! He’s the buds’ best bunker.” 


5 
qr . * 
T TWO minutes of nine the next morning Bates v3 
at the window. To him entered his stenogr 
bearing mail. 3 

“‘Oh, leave it on the desk,”’ he complained. 

At one minute past nine the girl across could be 
the general office, coming out of the dimness to he 
dow. He waved his arm. She sent back the gre 
Then she turned her back on him. But he went 
mail humming. 

She always answered after that, and soinetitiet ( 
the day she swiftly peered at him.’ It was only a 
quick recognition, but when he awoke he looked fo 
to it. His rusty imagination creaking he began to 


¢ ® 
yries about her. He was convinced that whatever she 
; be she was different from the good-natured, com- 
lace women in his own office. She was a mystery. 
ad afamily. He presented her with a father of lean 
ection, hawk nose, classical learning—and the most 
ing inability to stick to the job, being in various 
ms a bishop, a college president and a millionaire 
ad lost his money. 

decided that she was named Emily, because Emily 
: all the things that typewriters and filing systems 
to mean. - Emily connoted lavender-scented chests 
| brocade, and twilit gardens brimmed with dewy, 
sk roses; spacious halls of white paneling, and books 
e fire. Always it was Bates who restored her to 
acious halls, the brocade, and the arms of her bishop- 
sor-millionaire father. 
sre was one trouble with his fantasy: He didn’t dare 
r closer than across the street, didn’t dare hear her 
—for fear the first sacred words of the lady of the 
sk roses might be: ‘‘Say, listen! Are you the fella 
been handing me the double O? Say, you got your 
1 : 
e when he was sailing out of the street entrance, 
y and prosperous, he realized that she was emerging 
;the way, and he ducked back into the hall. It was 
urd to avoid her. The two buildings were great towns. 
, were two thousand people in Bates’ building, per- 
three thousand in hers; and in the streams that 
led through the doorways at night the individual 
2 were as unrecognizable as in the mad passing of a 
ting brigade. 
was late October when he first definitely made out 
cpression, first caught her smile across the chill and 
y air that divided them. In these shortening days 
ectric lights were on before closing time, and in their 
ice he could see her more clearly than by daylight. 
the last mail came a letter from the home office, 
ning him with generous praise that his salary was 
ised a thousand a year. All’the world knows that 
residents are not like office boys; they. do not act 
mtly when they get a raise. But it is a fact that, 
galloping to the door to see whether anybody was 
ig in, Bates did a foxtrot three times about his desk. 
ished to the window. Four times he had to visit it 
»she glanced up. He caught her attention by waving 
ter. Her face was:only half toward him, but he 
make out her profile, gilded by the light over her 
He held out the letter and with his forefinger 
1 each line, as though he were reading it to her. 
he had finished he clapped his hands and whooped. 
> delicate still lines of her face wrinkled; her lips 
1; she was smiling, nodding, clapping her hands. 
1e—she—she understands things!”’ crowed Bates. 
had noted that often instead of going out she ate a 
inch at her desk, meditatively looking down to the 
as she munched a cake; that on 
y—either the office busy day or the 
hen her week’s salary had almost run 
she always stayed in; 5 
chat she lunched at 
e. One Friday in early 
cr he had the house- 
or at his bachelor 
ments prepare sand- -— 
*s, with coffee in a 
m bottle. He knew 
iis subordinates, with 
inevitable glad inter- 

any eccentricities of _. 
lief, would wonder at ~~ * 
aching in. y 
one of their business, 
ay!” he said feebly. 
he observed to his 
grapher: ‘‘What a 
Guess I won’t go out 
ich.” He strolled past 

k of young Crackins, the 
‘eeper, whom he suspected of 
the Office wit and of collect- 
teaks on the part of the 
is material for delicious scandal. 
‘etty busy, Crackins? Well, soam 
et, I don’t think I’ll go out to 
Just have a bite here.” 
ming provided dimmers for the 
light that beats about a glass- 
L desk he drew a straight chair 
} Window and spread his feast on 
road sill at a few minutes after 
>. Emily was gnawing a dough- 
d drinking a glass of milk. He 
(, but he inoffensively nibbled 
Sandwich before he got over his 
jfassment and ventured to offer 
bite. She was motionless, the 

lut gravely suspended in air. 
p—left the window. - 


— : 


“Curse it, double curse it! Fool! Beast! Couldn’t 
even let her eat lunch in peace! Intruding on her—spoil- 
ing her leisure.” 

Emily had returned tothe window. She showed him a 
small water glass. She half filled it with milk from her own 
glass, and diffidently held it out. He rose and extended 
his hand for it. Across the windy space he took her gift 
and her greeting. 

He laughed; he fancied that she was laughing back, 
though he could see her face only as a golden blur in the 
thin fall sunshine. They settled down, sharing lunches. 
He was insisting on her having another cup of coffee when 
he was conscious that the door to his private room had 
opened, that someone was entering. 

Frantically he examined a number of imaginary specks 
on his cup. He didn’t dare turn to see who the intruder 
was. He held up the cup, ran a finger round the edge and 
muttered “Dirty!” The intruder pattered beside him. 
Bates looked up at him innocently. It was Crackins, the 
office tease. And Crackins was grinning. 

“Hair in the soup, Mr. Bates?” 

“In the Oh! Oh, yes. Hair in the soup, yes. 
Dirty —dirty cup—have speak—speak housekeeper,” 
Bates burbled. 

“Do you mind my interrupting you? I wanted to ask 
you about the Farmers’ Rail-line credit. They’re three 
weeks behind in payment i 

Did Bates fancy it or was Crackins squinting through 
the window at Emily? With an effusiveness that was as 
appropriate to him as a mandolin to an Irish contractor, 
Bates bobbed up and led Crackins back to the main office. 
He couldn’t get away for ten minutes. When he returned 
Emily was leaning against the window jamb and he saw 
her by a leaded casement in the bishop’s mansion, dream- 
ing on hollyhocks and sun dial below. 

She pantomimed the end of her picnic; turned her small 
black lunch box upside down and spread: her hands with 
a plaintive gesture of ‘‘All gone!’”’ He offered her coffee, 
sandwiches, a bar of chocolate; but she refused each with 
a shy, quick shake of her head. She pointed at her type- 
writer, waved once, and was back at work. 

As Christmas approached, as New York grew so friendly 
that men nodded to people who hadn’t had the flat next 
door for more than seven years, Bates wondered if Emily’s 
Christmas would be solitary. He tried 
to think of a way to send her a remem- 
brance. Hecouldn’t. But on the day 
before he brought an enormous wreath 
to the office, and waited till he caught ee igs 
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her eye. Not till four-thirty, when the lights were on, did 
he succeed. He hung the wreath at the window and bowed 
to her, one hand on his heart, the other out in salutation. 

Snow flew through the cold void between them and 
among cliffs of concrete and steel ran the icy river of De- 
cember air, but they stood together as a smile transfigured 
her face—face of a gold-wreathed miniature on warm old 
ivory, tired and a little sad, but tender with her Christmas 
smile. 

Iv 

HE was gone, and he needed her. She had been ab- 

sent a week now, this evening of treacherous melan- 
choly. Winter had grown old and tedious and hard to 
bear; the snow that had been jolly in December was a 
filthy smear in February. Had there ever been such a 
thing as summer—ever been a time when the corners had 
not been foul with slush and vexatious with pouncing 
wind? He was tired of shows and sick of dances, and 
with a warm personal hatred he hated all the people from 
out of town who had come to New York for the winter 
and crowded the New Yorkers out of their favorite dens 
in tea rooms and grills. 

And Emily had disappeared. He didn’t know whether 
she had a new job or was lying sick in some worn-carpeted 
room, unattended, desperate. And he couldn’t find out: 
He didn’t know her name. 

Partly because he dreaded what might happen to her, 
partly because he needed her, he was nervously somber as 
he looked across to her empty window to-night. The 
street below was a crazy tumult, a dance of madmen on a 
wet pavement purple from arc lights—frenzied bells of 
surface cars, impatient motors, ripping taxis, home- 
hungry people tumbling through the traffic or standing 
bewildered in the midst of it, expecting to be killed, shiver- 
ing and stamping wet feet. A late-working pneumatic 
riveter punctured his nerves with its unresting r-r-r-r-r-r— 
the grinding machine of a 
gigantic dentist. The sky was 

. (Continued on Page 81) 


He Reflected That Christine Was 
Sympathetic, and Emily Merely a 
Selfish Imitation of a Man 
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for months made hostile of 

mood by the shortage of help, 
now bubbled with a strange vivacity. 
At her desk in the 
Arrowhead livingroom 
she cheerfully sorted 
a jumble of befigured 
sheets and proclaimed 
to one and all that the 
Arrowhead ranch was 
once more a going con- 
cern. She’d thought it 
was gone, and here it 
was merely going. She 
would no longer be 
compelled to stare ruin 
in the face till it actu- 
ally got embarrassed 
and had to look the 
other way. And it was 
the swift doings of this 
here new foreman. 
He’d not only got us 
going again but had 
put us on a military 
basis. And at that he 
was nothing but a poor 
old wreck of a veteran 
from the trenches, aged 
all of twenty-one, shot to pieces, gassed, shell-shocked, 
trench feeted and fevered, and darned bad with nervous 
dyspepsia into the bargain. 

Thus described, the bargain seemed to me to be a poor 
one, for I had not yet viewed this decrepit newcomer or 
been refreshed with tales of his prowess. But Ma Petten- 
gill knows men, and positively will not bubble except 
under circumstances that justify it, so I considered the 
matter worth a question or two. 

Very well then! What about this mere shattered bit of 
flotsam from the world welter? How could so misused a 
remnant cope with the manifold cares of the long-harried 
Arrowhead ranch? 

Why, he just plain coped, that was all. He might be 
mere shattered flotsam, but you bet he was still some little 
coper, take her word for that! Matter of fact, though, he 
didn’t aim to hold the job for long. Only until this here 
smarty of a medical officer, that turned him down from 
going back to the trenches, was retired to private life again. 
This here new foreman had to be on the ground when this 
puppet got out of his uniform and so could be handled 
proper by the right party without incurring twenty years 
in Leavenworth. At this brief meeting the unfortunate 
man would be told politely that he had guessed wrong on 
the foreman’s physical condition, after which the same 
would be proved to him then and there, leaving him to 
wish that he hadn’t been so arrogant telling parties they 
was unfit for further service and had better go home and 
forget all about the war. Yes, sir; he’d be left himself 
with something to forget that most likely he’d still be 
remembering vividly when folks had got to wondering 
what them funny little buttons with ‘‘Liberty Loan” on 
*em could ever of been used for. 

Still, this palsied wreck was with us for a time and had 
started in that very morning to carry on. He used but 
few words, but treated ’em rough if they come looking for 
it. First, they was two I. W. W.’s down to the lower field 
had struck for three-fifty a day, and had threatened to 
burn someone’s haystacks when it was coldly refused. 
So one had been took to jail and one to the hospital the 
minute the flotsam slowed up with ’em. It was a fair 
enough hospital case for both, but the one for jail could 
still walk. 

Then two other new hands, two of these here demi- 
cowboys you have to put up with, had kept the bunk 
house noisy every night with a bitter personal quarrel, 
including loud threats of mutual murder that never 
seemed to get any further. So the flotsam, after drinking 
in some of their most venomous eloquence, had lined ’em 
up and commanded ’em to git busy and fight it out quick. 
And he had then licked ’em both in a quick and exagger- 
ated manner when they tried to keep on par it out with 
him. 

It was a sharply etched i impression over the ranch, now 
shared by its owner, that this here invalid flotsam would 
take darned little nonsense from anyone. . It was also the 
owner’s own private impression that he had been expelled 
from the war for rough behavior on the field of battle and 
not because of wounds or sickness. Most likely they’d 
told him the latter because they was afraid to tell him the 
truth. But that was the real truth; he was too scrappy 
and wouldn’t let the war go on in peace and quiet. 


M: PETTENGILL, long morose, 


\ 
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The Poor Boy Must of Been Quite a Bit Puzzied. He Couldn’t Hurt His Mother, and if Cutting Off His Disgrace 
Was Going to Hurt Her He’d Have to Go On Wearing It™ 


Anyway, she and the Army was both satisfied, so let it 
goat that. Mebbe after a few more arguments over there, 
when they’d made a convinced pro-Ally out of Germany, 
she might get some more shell-wracked jetsams like this 
one, that would step in without regard for the rules of 
civilized warfare and make the life of a certain beef-cattle 
raiser just one long dream of loveliness with pink rose 
leaves dreening down on her. Mebbe so! 

I was charmed indeed to hear the gladsome note from 
one so long dismal. So I told the woman that.the longest 
war must have its end and that by this time next year she 
would be refusing to hire good help at forty-five dollars a 
month and found, in place of the seventy-five she was now 
lavishing on indolent stragglers. 

She said in that happy case she might consent to adorn 
the cattle business a few decades longer, but for her part 
she didn’t believe wars would end. If it wasn’t this war 
it would be another one, because human beings are unde- 
niably human. As how? Well, I could take it this way. 
Say one of these here inventors sets up nights for twenty 
years inventing a gun that will shoot through a steel plate 
sixteen inches thick. Alljright so fur. But the next day 
another inventor invents a piece of steel seventeen inches 
thick, And it had to begin. all over—just a seesaw. From 
where she set she couldn’t see no end to it. Was she right, 
or wasn’t she? Of course! 

But now, further, about compelling little boys to wear 
long curls till maturity, with the idee of blunting their 
finer instincts and making hellions of ’em, so’s to have 
some dandy shock troops for the next war—well, she 
didn’t know. 

Room for argument there. 

This seemed reasonable. I didn’t know either. It was 
an entirely new idee, come from nowhere. This was the 
very first moment I had supposed there could be such an 
idee. But such is Ma Pettengill. I thought to inquire as 
to the origin of this novelty; perhaps to have it more fully 
set forth. But I had not to. Already I saw unrelenting 
continuance in the woman’s quickened eye. There would 
be, in fact, no stopping her now. So I might as well leave 
a one-line space right here to avoid using the double and 
single quotation marks, which are a nuisance to all con- 
cerned. I will merely say that Ma Pettengill spoke in 
part as follows, and at no time during the interview said 
modestly that she would prefer not to have" ‘her name 
mentioned: © 


Mind you, I don’t say war’s a good thing, even for them 
that come out of it. Of course you can read stories about 
how. good it is in improving the character.’'I’ve read 
pretty ones in these here sentimental magazines that get 
close to the great heart of the people once a month; stories 
about how the town tough boy, that robs his gray-haired 


mother of her wash money to play pool with, goes into 
war’s purifying flames and comes out a man," having 


rescued Marshal Fotch from a shell hole under * fire and got 


the thanks of the French nation and his home-town paper. 


Now he don’t hang round the pool parlor any more, run- 
ning down fifteen balls from the break, but shuns his low 
companions, never touches a cue again, marries the mayor’s 
daughter and becomes the regular Democratic candidate 
for county recorder. 


‘a noble and elevated nature.”’. I wonder if Bugs Fink 


These stories may be true. || 
know. Only these same mag} 
s print stories tha 
a brave fireman) 
picture carry) 
fainted girl do), 
ladder throug | 
flames, and if o 
lieved them you | 
believe they hag ¢ 
a tenement hop 
fire every time | 
ae man wants to ger 
ried. 
And that daw t 
to reason, | 


either. ‘ Q 
But what | 
other side of } 
same stories? j 
about the villag g 
boy. that goes t 
war’s nese | 
and comes badd i 
to be the town u 
Ain’t it time sce 
showed. up the 
ravages war ¢@ 
on our best your 
Me? I just had a talk lately with a widowed 
down to Red Gap and what this beastly war has (| 
her oldest boy—well, if she could of looked ahe 
would of let the world go right on being unsafe e 
Republicans. She poured her heart out to me. 
Mrs. Arline Plunkett, one of the sweetest, gentlest r {i 
that ever guarded a son from every evil influence). 
then to see it all go whoosh! The son’s name was 
Plunkett, or it was until he went out into the wie 
make a name for himself. He is now largely kn 
Bugs Plunkett. I leave it to you if a nice mothe! 
relish having her boy make that name for himsel! 
after all the pains she’d took with his moral devel 
from the cradle up—till he run away from home on: 10 
of his curls! 
Arline had been left well-off by her husband, w) 
president of the Drovers’ Trust Company, and he 
was about the most refined home in Red Gap, hay 
bookcases and pictures of foreign Catholic chu 
though Arline is a Presbyterian—and metal sta 
antique persons, male and female, and many art 
adornment that can’t be had for the ordinary 
stamps. She lived, of course, only for her tw 
Shelley and Keats. Keats being an infant didn’t 
ae living for, but Shelley was old enough to ne } 
of it hy 
He was eight years old when I first seen him, wi 
golden curls to his shoulders and lace on his velve’ 
He come in when I was calling on his ma and ac 
perfect little gentleman. He was so quiet.and gr| 
he made me feel right awkward. He had the face 0 
growed angel framed in these yellow curls, and his, 
was them of Sir Galahad that he read stories abo 
was very entertaining this day. . His mother had’ hi 
me a portrait] of himself and curls that had been | 
in a magazine devoted to mothers and watermel) 
pickles, and so forth, and he also brought: me 1 
book his pastor had presented him with on his 
birthday. ta 
It was a lovely bound book having a story 4 
sheepman that had a hundred head out.on the ra’ 
lost one and left the other ninety-nine unprotecti 
the coyotes and went out into the brush looking } 
lost one, which is about the brains of the average) 
man; but it was a pretty book, and little Shelley. | 
prettily all about the story, and showed me how - 
pastor had wrote in it for him. He had wrote: “T 
Vane Plunkett, who to.the distinction of his nami! 


i 


| 
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ever looks at that writing now and blushes for § 
angel face. Anyway, I thought this day that he 3 
loveliest, purest child in the world, with his delicate 
and sweet little voice and ied manners, all se 
the golden curls. ~ 4 
A couple days later I was going throug the) 
street and when ue turned a corner next. to the ‘Tt 


gathered with no trouble hatter that the pe 
ice wagon had so far forgot his own manners as ; 


© 


y he spoke. Little Shelley was using language beyond 
years and words that had never been taught him by his 
y mother. He handled them words like they was his 
es, Three or four other parties stopped to listen with- 
seeming to. I have heard much in my time. I have 
n been forced to hear Jeff Tuttle pack a mule that pre- 
ed not to be packed. And little Shelley was informing, 
nto me. He never hesitated for a word and was quick 
finished with the syllables. 

the ice-wagon man was peeved, as he had a right to be, 
may of been going to talk back, but when he saw the 
of us getting Shelley he yelled to the man in front to 
‘eon. It was too late, quick as he went, to save the 
repute of himself and family, if Shelley’s words was 
.e took seriously. Shelley had invaded the most sacred 
tionship and pretended to bare a hideous scandal. Also 
iceman himself couldn’t possibly of done half the things 
lley hotly urged him to do. 

Is people ‘that had seemed to linger walked right on, 
meeting each other’s eye, and Shelley again become the 
el child, turning in at his gate and walking up the path 
_decorous manner with his schoolbooks under his arm. 
rst wondered ii I shouldn’t go warn Arline that her 
d had picked up some words that would get him 
shere at all with his doting pastor. Little could the 
i woman dream, when she tucked him in after his 
yers at night, that talk such as this could come from his 
et young lips. How much mothers think they know of 
ir sons, and how darned little they do know! But I 
ided to keep out of it, remembering that no mother in 
world’s history had ever thanked a person for any- 
ig but praise of her children. 

till, I couldn’t help but worry about Shelley’s future, 
h here and hereafter. But I talked to other people 
ut it and learned that he was already known as a public 
racter to everyone but his own dear mother. It was 
se here curls that got him attacked on every hand by 
ng and old, and his natural vigor of mind had built 
| up a line of repartee that was downright blistering 
m he had time to stop and recite it all. Even mule 
ners would drive blocks out of their way just to hear 
e Shelley’s words when someone called him sissy or girl- 


t seems Shelley never took any of these troubles to his 
cher, because he was right manly and he regarded curls 
, natural infirmity that couldn’t be helped and that his 
r ma shouldn’t be blamed for. He’d always had curls, 
; as other unfortunates had been disfigured or maimed 
n birth, so he’d took it as a cross the Lord had give him 
year, And he was willing to bear it in silence if folks 
id just let him alone. Otherwise, not. Oh, most 
aly not! 

kind of kept watch on Shelley’s mad career after that. 
vas mad most of the time. He had already begun to 
t as well as to use language, and by the time he was 
he was a very nasty scrapper. And ready—it soon 
so that only boys new-come to town would taunt him 


Shelley Never Had a Safe Moment, I Guess. 


about his golden locks. And unless they was too much 
out of Shelley’s class he made believers of ’em swiftly. 
From ten to twelve he must of had at least one good fight 
a day, what with the new ones and the old ones that still 
couldn’t believe a boy in velvet pants with curls on his 
shoulders could really put it over on ’em. His mother 
believed his clothes was tore and his face bunged up now 
and then in mere boyish sports, and begged him not to 
engage in such rough games with his childish playmates. 
And Shelley, the little man, let her talk on, still believing 
he was like little Paul McNamara, that had a crooked foot. 
He wasn’t going to shame his mother as well as himself. 

I don’t know just how Shelley ever got his big illumina- 
tion that curls was not a curse put on him by his Maker. 
But he certainly did get it when he was round twelve. 
After two years of finish fights he suddenly found 6ut that 
curls is optional, or a boy’s own fault, if not his mother’s, 
and that they may be cured by a simple and painless 
operation. He’d come to the observing age. They say 
he’d stand in front of Henry Lehman’s barber shop every 
chance he’d get, watching the happy men getting their 
hair cut. And he put two and two together. 

Then he went straight to his mother and told her all 
about his wonderful and beautiful discovery. He was 
awiul joyous about it. He said you only had to go to Mr. 
Lehman’s barber shop with thirty-five cents, and the kind 
Mr. Lehman would cut the horrible things off and make 
him look like other boys, so please let him have the 
thirty-five. 

Then Shelley got a great shock. It was that his mother 
wanted him to wear them things to please her. She burst 
into tears and said the-mere thought of her darling being 
robbed of his crowning glory by that nasty old Henry 
Lehman or anyone else was breaking her heart, and how 
could he be so cruel as to suggest it? 

The poor boy must of been quite a bit puzzled. Here 
was a way out of something he had thought was incurable, 
and now his mother that loved him burst into tears at the 
thought of it. So he put it out of his mind. He couldn’t 
hurt his mother, and if cutting off his disgrace was going 
to hurt her he’d have to go on wearing it. 

Shelley was getting lanky now, with big joints and calf 
knees showing below his velvet pants; and he was making 
great headway, I want to tell you, in what seemed to be 
his chosen profession of pugilism. He took to going out of 
his class, taking on boys two or three years older. I never 
had the rare pleasure of seeing him in action, but it was 
mere lack of enterprise on my part. Before he found out 
that curls could be relieved by a barber he had merely 
took such fights as come to him. But now he went out of 
his way looking for ’em, and would start the action him- 
self. 

It got so that boys used to travel in bands—them that 
had criticized his appearance so he’d hear it—but he’d lie 
in wait for stragglers that was left behind by the convoy, 
and it would be the same old sad story. You can know 
what it meant when I tell you that the last year Shelley 
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went to school they say he could come onto the playground 
with his long yellow curls floating in the breeze, and not a 
word would be heard from the fifty boys that might be 
there. 

And so it went till he was thirteen. One succession of 
fights and a growing collection of words that would of give 
his fond pastor something to think about. Of course word 
of the fights would get to Shelley’s ma from mothers whose 
little ones he had ravaged, but she just simply didn’t 
believe it. You know a woman can really not believe any- 
thing she don’t wish to. You couldn’t tell that lady that 
her little boy with the angel face and soft voice would 
attack another boy unless the other boy begun it. And if 
the other boy did begin it, it was because he envied Shelley 
his glorious curls. Arline was certainly an expert in the 
male psychology, as they call it. 

But at thirteen Shelley was losing a lot of the angel out 
of his face. His life of battle had told on him, I guess. But 
he was still obedient and carried the cross for his mother’s 
sake. Poor thing! He’d formed the habit of obedience 
and never once suspicioned that a woman had no right to 
impose on him just because she was his mother. Shelley 
just took to fighting a little quicker.’ He wouldn’t wait for 
words always. : Sometimes mere looks of disgust would 
start him. 

Then, when he got to near fourteen, still with the 
beautiful curls, he begun to get a lovely golden down on his 
face; and the face hadn’t hardly a trace of angel left in it. 
The horrible truth was that Shelley not only needed a 
haircut but a shave. And one day, goaded by certain 
taunts, he told his mother this in a suddenly bass voice. It 
must of startled Arline, having this roar come out of her 
child when his little voice had always been sweet and high. 
So she burst into some more tears and Shelley asked her 
forgiveness, and pretty soon she was curling his hair 
again. I guess he knew right then it was for the last time 
on earth, but nothing warned the mother. 

These new taunts that had finally made a man of 
Shelley was no taunts from boys, which he could handle 
easy, but the taunts of heedless girls; who naturally 
loathed a boy with curls even more than male humans of 
any age loathe him; and girls can be a lot tauntier when 
they start out to. Well, Shelley couldn’t lick girls, and he 
had reached an age when their taunts cut into his hide like 
whiplashes, so he knew right well he had to do something 
desperate. 

Then he went out and run away from the refining influ- 
ences of his beautiful home. He took to the hills and 
landed way up on the north fork of the Kulanche where 
Liver-eating Johnson has a sheep ranch. Liver-eating, 
who is an unsavory: character himself, had once heard 
Shelley address a small group of critics in front of the post 
office, and had wanted to adopt him right there. Hestill 
cherished the fondest memories of Shelley’s flow of lan- 
guage, so he was tickled to death to have him drop along 
and stop, seeing that though but a lad in years he was a man 

(Continued on Page 101) 


He Fought at the Front, and Then He’d Fight at Hospitals Every Time He Got Took Back There for Being Shot Up 
ta 
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extraordinary de- 

velopment of the 
aéroplane and what it has accomplished in the great 
war, both for the Hun and the Ally, it seems almost 
incredible that only fifteen years have elapsed since 
December 17, 1903, when the Wright brothers made 
man’s first successful, sustained and steered flight in a 
heavier-than-air machine, driven by a gas engine over the 
sand dunes of Kitty Hawk, North Carolina! Upon that 
historic occasion Wilbur Wright flew 852 feet in fifty-nine 
seconds, and his four-cylinder gas engine could generate 
only twelve horse power! 

Since then an aéroplane has carried an aviator from 
Paris via Constantinople to Cairo, Egypt; a biplane, driven 
by a 800-horse-power gas engine, has climbed to an altitude 
of 28,900 feet; another, with a wing spread of 127 feet, 
propelled by four twelve-cylinder motors ‘developing 450 
horse power each, has lifted forty people to an altitude of 
six thousand feet for an hour’s cruise over London. Still 
another machine of the same type, but with only one hun- 
dred feet of wing spread, and propelled by only two 400- 
horse-power engines, has transported five men and a useful 
load of a ton all the way from London to Constantinople 
and back to Saloniki, -a distance of- more than two thou- 
sand miles. A two-seater, with a pilot and mechanic, has 
flown from Turin to Naples and back, a distance of nine 
hundred and twenty miles, without stopping! A late report 
from Italy says that a huge triplane, measuring 150: feet, 
weighing many tons, and driven by three 700-horse-power 
engines has taken seventy-eight people up for a ride at one 
time. A piano has been freighted in another aéroplane from 
London-to Paris. The Alps, the Pyrenees and the Taurus 
Mountains have been aérially transnavigated by aéroplane. 
The Sahara Desert, the. Pyramids, the English Channel, 
the Mediterranean and the Adriatic Sea have been flown 
over in heavier-than-air machines, and a dozen factories 
are now working feverishly day and night to finish an air 
cruiser with which to win the fifty thousand dollars offered 
by the London Daily Mail for the first flight across the 
Atlantic. 
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Some Celebrated Air Records 


N THE war zone the aéroplane has been put to the most 

astonishing uses. It has spied out the most hidden se- 
crets of the enemy; it has dropped spies behind his lines; it 
has photographed thousands of square miles of European 
and Asiaticterrain; it has directed the fire of artillery and the 
march of hundreds of thousands of troops; it has scattered 
cigarettes over advancing soldiers; it has dropped cans of 
tomatoes to thirsty and hungry men in isolated stretches 
of the desert; it has carried food to besieged camps; it has 
bombed trains, concentrations 
ofsoldiers, ammunition dumps 
and ammunition factories, gas 
plants and innumerable other 
military and manufacturing 
objectives. It has performed 
more maneuvers in the air 
than the tumbler pigeon. It 
has fought the most extraordi- 
nary battles. Ithasdescended 
so low as to rake soldiers in 
the trenches, transports on the 
highways, trains on the rail- 
roads, and even officers in 
their automobiles. Indeed, by 
bombing manufacturing cities 
over a belt of a hundred miles 
along the Rhine it has done 
moreto break downthe morale 
of the German people than 
any other factor. Truly this 
new engine of man has devel- 
oped, under the intense neces- 
sity of war, farther in this 
short space of time than any 
other mechanical device—not 
excepting the automobile— 
which man has ever invented 
or fostered. 

But with all the wonderful 
things the aéroplane has ac- 
complished and with all the 
stupendous advance it has 
made as a carrier of man and 
his chattels, even though it 
does travel the shortest dis- 
tance between any two points 
on this planet with the great- 
est speed, nevertheless, much 


Business Possibilities of the Aeroplane 
By EVAN J. DAVID 


must yet be done to make the aéroplane a safe, comfort- 
able, popular and inexpensive means of dérial transporta- 
tion. Therefore, before we attempt to demonstrate how 
this fastest engine of flight can be made to do man’s. will 
as easily and comfortably as the powerful steam engine, the 
mysterious electric dynamo and the subtle gasoline motor, 
let us first examine in detail what has already. been accom- 
plished in. aéroplane transportation. Then, with our feet 
firmly planted on the ground but with our heads up in the 
clouds so that we may sée over the highest mountains, let 
us look down the corridors of the ages and discern through 
the mists of time some of the transportation feats which 
this new invention of man will most certainly perform. 
From the time of the first flight of the Wright brothers 
till the beginning of the great. war, owing to the lack of 
commercial incentive, the development in aviation was 
similar to that of any other science that involved some 
physical dangers. It is true that M. Blériot had flown 
across the English Charinel on July 25, 1909; that Jules 
Védrines had been carried in an aéroplane from Paris via 
Vienna, Sofia arid Constantinople‘to Cairo, Egypt; and 


_that Roland Garros had flown five hundred miles across 


the Mediterranean Sea from St.-Raphael, Italy, to Tunis, 
Africa;- but these facts were regarded as sporting events or 
stunts that could not be regularly performed by aéroplanes 
without’ great-loss of life. For that reason practically no 
commercial interest ‘was taken in aviation, and very little 
military—except by Germany, which was ready to seize 
upon and develop anything that would help her to realize 
Der Tag when she would be conqueror of the world. 
Indeed, few people outside of those connected with aéro- 
nautics know that one of the chief reasons why the Pots- 
dam gang made the Sarajevo murders a pretext for hurling 
the whole world into war was the firm belief that Germany 
had at that time the complete supremacy of the air. She 
had constructed a fleet of two score Zeppelins, some meas- 
uring 710 feet in length and being buoyed up by nearly two 
million cubic feet of hydrogen gas, driven by six Maybach 
gas engines, each developing 250 horse power, and carrying 
a crew of forty-eight men and a useful load of four tons. 
What destruction those fleets of lighter-than-air machines 
wrought upon the open villages, towns and cities of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Belgium, Rumania and Russia— 
not to mention the-part they played in the naval -battle 
of Jutland—constitutes another chapter in the history of 
German aérial preparedness and sky-line transportation 
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seized on the submarine and developed it for 
purposes, so she saw the possibilities of the a 

as a scout, fighter and bombing subsidiary to tk 
pelin. With the object of developing the aé 
branch of the service beyond any other country the G 
Government gave every encouragement to aviatio 
1914 the Huns offered the sum of fifty-five thousand 
to be awarded for the best water-cooled and a 
aéro motor of eighty to two hundred horse power. | 
the points to be avoided in its construction was the 
material from any other country than Germany.” 
the auspices of the Aérial League of Germany tl 
also put up fifty thousand marks in prizes for 
altitude, cross. country and nonstop records 
standardized aéroplanes taken from stock. Subsid 
the German aéro manufacturers were by their goy. 
it was not difficult for their flyers to carry off all t 
at this meet, so that before the end of July, 1914, they 
made the following new world’s records: ii 
Otto Linnekogel on July ninth climbed to 21,654. fe 
breaking Roland Garros’ record of 19,032; on J 
teenth Heinrich Oelerich reached 26,246 feet; and R 
hold Boehm flew for twenty-four hours and two -“ 
without stopping his engine!» ; a 


Germany’s Initial Advantage 


HOSE who realize how much time, money and 
have been expended in the last year and a half 
country in getting quantity production of aérop 
aéro motors will appreciate what it meant.to Ge 
July,1914, when she declared war on the world, toh 
her experimentation done and. her aéronautical 
tuned up and nearly a thousand standardized 
equipped with standardized Benze, Mercedes and Mayb, 
motors while England had barely 250 planes of almos| 
many different types, and France was in a similar condit 
with about 300 aéroplanes and engines! gee | 
With command of the land and the air Germany fe! | 
could neutralize or overcome Britain’s command of ne 
by overrunning France, seizing the Channel Ports, and 
flying over the British Fleet land an army in Eng 
conquer the “tight little isle.” Indeed, for three y: 
the first battle of the Marne the fear of just su 
tingeney compelled England to keep a large stand 
at home while Germany with her Zeppelins and aé 
even from distant Belgium terrorized Scotland a 
land with almost daily bombing air raids. 
But as soon as the war broke out the governments 
world began to appreciate what could be accomp 
these little toys of sp 
and to realize that 
which built and equi 
largest and fastest 
scouts and fighters 
out the eyes of his op 
and win the gigantic si 
for an army or a na 
feelits way forward lik 
without being destro 
precipitated an enor 
nomicand manufactu 
to make enough air¢ 
to train enough skill 
tors to drive the ene: 
the air and get contr 
third dimension. Th 
and bombing possib 
the aéroplane were. 
fully appreciated; 1! 
afterward. Consequent 
two objectives first so 
theactual designing an¢ 
ing of the aéroplanes 


and later bombing ca) 
Inherent stability a 
cient factors of safety: 
chief considerations 
construction of aireré 
only secondary or ent 
lected. : 

For nearly four 
war of tools and thi 
the air went on wit 
ing vicissitudes fo 
Ally. First came t 
scouting and figh 
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ORE than a year ago, when it looked as though 
the end of this war might still be far away, 
Great Britain prepared her scheme of demobili- 

tion. She had to if she expected to enter the after- 

e-war period without disturbance. England lives 
iostly by manufacturing and shipping. Her factories 
lve been diverted to munitions making, her shipping 

‘gely to carrying troops and military supplies. To rush 
‘e million men back into England while the machinery 

production was still in process of readjustment would 
2an unemployment on a gigantic scale, want, starvation, 

—. calamity second only to that of the war 
ielf. 

Hence the committees and boards that have been 
@anizing this first move of peace; and hence the British 
«mobilization plan, by which men will be mustered out 
cording to trades, as industry can absorb them. 

This gradual and orderly transfer of her army of war 
10 an army of peace is the great problem of England. 
laterial reconstruction—re-creating the purely physical 
tings with which to go back to work—troubles her com- 
Iratively little. There the replacement of merchant 
tanage sunk by German submarines is the main item. 


Problems of Reconstruction 


TS different with France. As compared to her ally 
‘across the Channel demobilization gives her small con- 
en. Her great problem is the replacement of material 
Viues—replacing farm plants and factories,farms and cities 
Yoed out by the German mines, looted by the German oc- 
€)ants or blown to pieces by shell fire. It is not a job, 
eher, that she can do ina leisurely fashion. This northern 
triet which Germany outraged was the source of her 
atest wealth—the industrial backbone of the country. 
The does not set her farms to producing and her factory 
eels to turning within a reasonable time a defeated 
rmany will have gained one of her professed objects in 
Sirting this war—to ruin France as an industrial com- 


‘itor. 
ie have the French been able, like the British, to 
tke thorough plans for relieving their embarrassments 
er the war. In the first place the French, as they admit 
imselves, are not very forehanded in public and cor- 
Pjate affairs. Certain among them say, with a kind of 
: le in their own faults, ‘We are improvisators,” just as 
kinds of Englishmen used to say ‘‘We are mud- 
here are efficiencies and efficiencies. The French 
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have a way of letting down between crises and rising to 
superhuman heights of performance when a crisis is on. 
But there was a better reason for the state of comparative 
unpreparedness with which France faced the unexpected 
possibility of peace. Up to the end of last July there was 
_always a strong question whether she would have any 
country to reconstruct. The enemy was in the north; 
at the very worst of the dark days he was throwing shells 
into the capital. Every ounce of thought and energy that 
France possessed must be set to the supreme task of sav- 
ing the country. Great Britain, intensively as she was 
engaged in the war, was not immediately threatened with 
invasion. Her men of affairs had some leisure wherein to 
think and to plan. 

True, Parisian journalists had now and then devoted a 
few articles to ‘‘L’Aprés-Guerre.”’ True, when the Ger- 
mans fell back from the Noyon district in 1917 the govern- 
ment passed a few palliative measures looking toward the 
revival of farming and manufacturing. But these were 
only beginnings. Not until late September or early October 
did even the most optimistic Frenchmen believe that 
victory was really in sight; ‘and after that things moved 
with a dramatic suddenness that took the breath. Com- 
mittees and boards began to spring up; the Chamber of 
Deputies began to consider the problem. I write this on 
the day when the German peace commissioners, who have 
been waiting with a white flag and a crouching start in 
Berlin for President Wilson to give the word, have started 
to interview Marshal Foch. And by to-day the improvis- 
ing French, though they have crystallized few of their 
measures into laws, know the general lines along which 
they must work, and are preparing the machinery. 

Let us first get the minor problem of demobilization out 
of the way. 

Forty per cent of the population of Franee lives by 
agriculture. Sending a farmer back to his farm is not an 
act that tends to disturb industrial conditions. Unless he 
owns one of the pitifully devastated properties in the 

-troubled north the French farmer can go right to work. It 
is true that he will-have difficulties, hereafter to be men- 
tioned, in the matter of tools and machinery; nevertheless 
he will have plenty to do. Nearly half of the problem 
solves itself right there. For the rest Frarice faces some 
such problem as England. 


However, this war, which has been full of surprises, 
has been a little surprising even in its end. Most of us 
in thinking about its finish have pictured a definite 
military victory, the surrendér of Germany on her own 

soil, and the peace conference. It hasn’t happened in that 
way, though Germany is as thoroughly beaten in arms as 
we might have hoped. ; 

In the nature of things England will concern herself 
mainly with the naval guaranties; and her navy, which 
must keep up its personnel in peace as well as in war, will 
attend to that. On France falls most of the duty of the 
military guaranties; this involves keeping under arms for 
some time to come a part of her army far greater than her 
peacetime strength. 


Plans for Demobilization 


\ K ] HEN the civilian authorities and the military authori- 

ties have threshed the matter out and reached an 
agreement it is probable that France will proceed about 
as follows: 

The older men, say above thirty-five or thirty-six, will 
be released as soon as the military situation looks per- 
fectly safe. This determination is guided both by senti- 
ment and by convenience. The family men, France feels, 
should be as soon as possible back with their families. 
Further, by and large the directing intelligence of a nation 
lies among the men of middle age. At the dawn of peace 
conditions such men are needed back at home, to prepare 
the way for the workers who are going to be released later. 
In the present state of affairs the release of this class, 
France feels, will produce little or no disturbance of the 
labor market. 

Following that, as the military situation permits, the au- 
thorities will proceed with the demobilization of the younger 
classes on a plan analogous to that of the British—a study 
of the needs of France in reconstruction, and the release of 
men by trades and occupations as work is ready for them. 

So much for demobilization, which, as I have said, pre- 
sents fewer problems in France than-in England. It is 
overshadowed by the pressing task of reconstruction and 
reconstitution; and there is a job so mighty and comp!cx 
that one who considers even its main lines finds himself 
overwhelmed with its immensity. Let us first see what 
France has to do. 

When in the spring and summer of 1918 the Germans 
pushed their lines farthest toward Paris and the Channel 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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gauged everything exactly. There was potato 

bread for supper, piping hot, split and buttered, and 
there was cold ham delicately pink and white, sliced not 
too thin for a hungry man’s appetite. There were fried 
potatoes, crispy brown at the edges, cooked to a turn, 
spicily hot with black pepper. There were little rose- 
bud radishes, and melting cottage cheese, and quivering 
ruddy gold jelly made from last year’s Maiden Blush ap- 
ples. For dessert, waiting and ready—for there was no ser- 
vile changing of plates and shifting of silver at this table— 
stood a deep bowl of strawberries, wine-red clear through, 
frosted with sugar, while a pot of thick cream and a round 
sponge cake, uncut, covered with chocolate that oozed in 
soft delicious drops down its side, waited beside the berries. 

The women bided their time until Wilbur Gaines had got 
round to his third piece of cake and second saucer of ber- 
ries. Then Minnie flashed a glance at her mother that 
commanded “ Begin!” 

“T got a letter from my step-brother Cha’ncy to-day, 
Wil,” she said, smoothing her apron. Her voice was soft 
and round like her little dumpy self. ‘‘He’s been hav- 
ing pretty hard luck lately—in the family, that is.” 

No man under the influence of such a supper 
could have been wholly unsympathetic to the 
ills of step-brother Cha’ncy’s family, and 
Wilbur Gaines was not hard-hearted at any 
time. 

“Yes; his oldest girl,’ went on Mrs. 
Hallowby—‘‘the one that’s named f’r me, 
Louisy—she’s been ailing quite a lot, and 
they’re afraid of gallopin’ consumption. She 
ain’t but nineteen, too—just Minnie’s age.” 

Now indeed, Wilbur Gaines’ sym- 
pathy was roused. He could barely 
remember his mother lying on her 
pillows, coughing her life away. His 
mother had been pretty and young; 
he treasured an old-fashioned 
photograph in a quaint 
clasped case that proved 
it. He could remember 
how she used to laugh at 
him and tickle him, and 
how he had heard her say 
wistfully to his father, 
“T wish I darst kiss him, 
and kiss him all to pieces. 
He’s: the darlingest!’’ 
But he was too little then 
to know why she would 
not kiss him. 

“Oh, that’s terrible, 
Mrs. Hallowby,’’ hesaid. 
“That’s terrible! They 
ought to get her away 
out in the country be- 
fore she’s too far gone. 
The poor thing!” 

Minnie looked again 
commandingly at her 
mother, and Mrs. Hal- 
lowby’s voice went 
on, softly and 
roundly, as before. 
Her work-worn 
hands fidgeted a 
little with the edge 
of her apron now, 
pleating and un- 
pleating it. 

SVies tacos 
what Cha’ncy’d 
like to do, but he 
can’t affordit. The 
twins have been 
sick too. Louisy 
was working in one 
of them factories 
where they make 
ladies’ waists or something, 
and her money was quite a 
help, but nowshe ain’t earn- 
ing anything—and there’s 
the doctor’s bills. Cha’ncy 
says he don’t -know how 
they manage to struggle along. 
But Pll allow he’s-no manager— 
Cha’ncy;. ner his wife neither.” 

“Well, look here, Mrs. Hal- 
lowby,” said Wilbur Gaines, taking 
a last delicious morsel of cake, 


Me HALLOWBY and her daughter Minnie had 


“why don’t you ask her out here to spend the summer? 
She could have fresh milk and eggs and stuff and lie 
round in the hammock. Being with her own folks she 
wouldn’t fret like she would if she was sent off somewheres 
by herself.’ 

“T do declare, Wilbur,” said Mrs. Hallowby, wiping her 
eyes, “you do beat all for kind heart. Just think o’ you 
suggestin’ such a thing as that! Are you sure it won’t be no 
bother nor worry to you? For I won’t have you put about 
in your own home f’r my relatives—’twouldn’t be right.” 

Wilbur rose from the table and stretched his long well- 
muscled young body to its full six foot one. “You sit 
right down and get a letter written,”’ he said, “and I’ll take 
it in with the first load of strawberries and mail it on the 
train. Tell ’em to send her right along.” 

He walked over to the high wooden mantelpiece and 
took down his pipe, filled and lit it lazily and then sauntered 
on outside. Minnie and her mother waited until he was 
well out of earshot. 

“You did it fine, ma,’’ said Minnie. ‘He thinks he 
thought it all up himself. He is the best-hearted thing!”’ 

She ran a hand over 

her curly yellow hair, and 

“A her blue eyes mirrored 

intense satisfaction. She 

was a tall deep-bosomed 

g girl, bright-colored like a 

; piece of china, and she 

had a determined little 
lift to her round chin. 

“Tt’s a lot better so,” 

said her mother cau- 

tiously. “I always say 

any woman can manage a man 

if she’ll only let him be head of 

the house—or think heis. Don’t 

you forget that, miss. 
“T’ll do the dishes,” she went 


a 


and go out and set with Wil. 
My, it’ll be a comfort to me 
when. you- two-get-married-and 
this place is home. I’ll maybe 
miss my wages f’r housekeepin’, 
‘but I'll feel as if we was settled 
at last.’” ate ee 

Minnie looked: at-her mother 
reflectively and pityingly. 
“Well, I wish we was nearer to 
town,” ‘she said.’ “I kind of 


old married woman. and never 
have a bit-of fun.” It was the 


she read annoyance in her 


“"l Think it Was Awful Good of You to Let Me Come, Mr. Gaines. Lotsa People Wouldn't 
Ever Have Thought of Doing Anything Like That for a Stranger’’ 


ILLUS TRATED 


_did, though she hardly used more than the tips of h 


on. “You get yourembroidery. mean that he’ll buy a lot of special stuff, Min, 


_discount-one- of his-good qualities, but she was 


' decent. 
: : come to the Gaines housé as:housekeeper and brought 
hate to settle down -and-be an | 
‘a childhood where there was not enough to eat, anc 
 drunken:man who whipped her with sudden vicious ¢ 
repetition of an old plaint, and . 
‘Yes, Minnie knew he’d’ make a good husband, and 


- invalid, Lou. He had never seen her, but there 
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mother’s faded eyes. “There, ma,”’ she said, “you go o1 
and write that letter to Uncle Cha’ncy and I’ll clear up 
and if you get it done before I’m through you can finish 
V’ll go out and-sit with Wilbur and embroider some 
perfectly thrilling daisies on those exciting corset ¢ 
This is a wild life, all right. I’ll be thankful when 
comes—she’l1l tell mewhat people are wearing, and wha 
seen to the movies, and some new way to do up my h 
She whisked’ the dishes together and piled them 
great tray, lifted them easily and carried them out to th 
kitchen. There was a deft handiness about everything 


fingers. She had taught herself to do things that 
because she did not want to spoil her hands. Mi 
Hallowby was sure that the one sure sign of refine 
was a white smooth hand, so she had spent conside 
thought on how to make and keep her own so. | 

She had finished the dishes long before her mother ¥ 
through with her labored letter writing. She rinsed t 
dishpan, dried it, hung it up, and shook out her mop 
her tea towels, set. the big tray on edge and wiped th 
spattered drops of water from the table oilcloth. Th 
washed her hands carefully with scented soap, rubbed t 
least bit of cold cream on them, looked at them anxi 
to be sure that they were uninjured, and catching 
basket of embroidery stuff went out to the side porch 

Wilbur did not get up when she joined him, but m 
moved so that the smoke from his pipe would not 
directly toward her. | 

“What you thinkin’ about, Wil?” she asked, calm 
rocking and drawing her thread in rhythmic harmon 

He gave a little start, and then laughed, showing 
as white as a young hound’s—the whiter for the con’ 
of his clear dark sunburn. ‘‘I was just wonderin’ 
those three crates of berries I shipped to that ho 
Philadelphia,” he said; “‘‘wonderin’ if they got t 
good condition and what that furriner I saw there- 
steward—thought: about ’em. If he liked ’em it’ll m 


c’n give up fightin’ with the commission men.” | 
She looked at him with indulgent scorn. She did ni 


aware that marriage with him was going to bore her w 
utterably. But Wilbur Gaines was a good catch, an 
wasn’t going to lose him just because she’d have to live 
the country.’ There wasn’t another fellow anywherer 
who had half his get-up, or was so good-looking, or hi 
few bothersome relatives, or who was so honest-to-goo¢ 
In all.the seven »years since her mother 


a half-starved girl of twelve, with searing memori 


she had never seen’ Wil Gaines do a mean unkind 


good husband was worth having. All the sam 
wish she could go to the movies more often, and 
and roam round the shops enjoying the sight of the 
and lavish counters: ‘That-was life! And when it grew’ 
dark to go on with her even stitching she sat quiet in 
scented dusk and thought with longing of brightly lig 
streets and:warm, jostling, noisy crowds, and the fli¢ 
films, and the crash and rattle of ragtime music. 
Four ‘days later Wilbur went to the station to m 


mistaking the thin little figure that d 
down from the high car step and almo 
against him, pulled over by the wei 
heavy old suit 
caught her and the 
case, too, with one 
sweep of his arm 


guess this must be Mr. Wilbur Gaines. 
you’ve got very masterful ways, Mr. Gain 

_| I see she’s right. Now just lead me to th 
_ sine, please.” 
| Her face was a little white triangle of 

_ bone, her wrists were like birch twigs, 2 
her thin blouse collar bones and upper rps! 
with a ghastly emaciation—but all th 
was vitally alive. Her eyes, blue, 


as, sparkled and snapped with vivacity, and 
‘yngue wagged merrily. 
jlbur grinned as he would have done at a saucy child. 
ad known precious little fooling in his life, and it was 
“eshing novelty. pee" 
‘ight round here,” he said, leading the way to the 
«side of the station. “You don’t mind if I put some 
; crates in back, do you?” 

‘ll the Four Hundred rides round with berry crates,’ 
led Lou, “‘so let’s be in style. I’m a regular slave of 
on, Mr. Gaines — CoM 

wean see that at a 
re. Where’m I going 
¢—along with the 
i? Oh, simpully 
i! I can talk to the 
rat the wheel.” 

le light motor truck 
sich Wilbur hauled 
jads of fruit was al- 
¢ filled with empty 
(is, so he helped her 
je seat beside his, 
)earefully, noting 
railness. Then he 
j2d in beside her and 
wheeled out briskly 
ithe little tangle of 
iry traffic that had 
Whe evening train. 
tey did so she began 
‘ugh, and the par- 
h lasted until they 
icleared the town. 
lr looked at her in 
t distress—he could 
er shake and trem- 
igainst the steady 
9x muscles of his 
) But as soon as she 
} speak she looked 
¢ him, smiling. 
>mething’s wrong 
tthe Subway to my 
c,”’ she said, “and 
hief engineer says 
(n’t do a thing for 
ut I should worry! 
wk or two amongst 
boing lambs an’ the 
ynown strawberries 
jix me up better’n 
7 The doe says I 
tdrink a lot of fresh- 
/nilk and live out 
li the trees with the 
ts and hop-toads. 
‘Mr. Gaines, do the 
ads give a warnin’ 
\c before they 
1 heavily but not 
yy unsuccessfully 
lr Gaines essayed 
ein kind. “No,” 
sd solemnly, ‘they 
’makeasound. It’s 
<atydids you’re 
ing of—they give a 
i when they at- 
‘yy laughed together 
reat once immeas- 
tr well acquainted. 
(ee, don’t the air smell good!” cried Lou. ‘What is 
tanyway? Somebody musta lost a whole bottleful of 
lomery round here.” 

‘rat’s sweet grass,” instructed Wilbur. “Just a kind 
cgh grass that grows along the road.” 


44, Iknow,” said the little New York cockney, “I got 


te souvenir basket once down at Coney Island that 
ove of sweet grass, the woman said. But I thought 
Us lyin’. I thought she must’ve put some sort of stuff 
ito make it smell. I’m a regular nut about the coun- 
guess you'll think. You’ll hafta tell me about every- 
1) Will you?” 

H looked up at him eagerly, and he caught again the 
‘tf dauntless spirit in her eyes. 

Ste,” he promised laconically. 

at’sa promise, now,” she rattled on, ‘‘and I’m going 
you to it. 

ell, believe me, I’m glad to get here! And I think—I 
u’—a sudden hesitating shyness came to her for a 
'—*T think it was awful good of you to tell Aunt 
let me come, Mr. Gaines. Lotsa people wouldn’t 
ve thought of doing anything like that for a 
ieve me.” 

ed uneasily. He did not want to be thanked. 
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- “That’s all right,” he said hastily. ‘“Look—see that fox- 
oS growing over that old tree. It’s right pretty, ain’t 
Goo 

“TI guess you’re kidding,” she said radiantly. “Some 
style this country’s got—even the foxes wearing gloves! 
Tell me another one as good as that and I’ll write it down.” 

Thinking it over as he unloaded the empty berry crates 
Wilbur decided that it was the shortest. ride out from 
town he had ever made. He chuckled to himself over the 
memory of the venomous hop-toads and the foxes that 


“City Cats are So Mean,’ She Told Wilbur. “‘Now Charlie’s a Real Pal, Isn’t She? Purrs Every Time I Pat Her’’ 


wear gloves. And he went in to supper with a sense of 
pleasurable excitement and expectancy. But the guest did 
not appear. 

“She just kinda collapsed when she got in,’’ Minnie told 
him, ‘‘and ma and me thought she’d better stay in bed. 
She thinks you’re awful nice, Wilbur. Poor little thing— 
don’t she look dreadful?”’ 

Wilbur searched his unimaginative mind for a fitting 
simile. 

“She puts me in mind of alittle sick white kitten,” hesaid 
at last, and almost blushed for sucha dizzy height of fancy. 

“She talks a lot—she’s got that lively way with her even 
when she can’t hold her head up,”’ said the stolid Minnie 
admiringly.. Then, with precautionary thought: ‘‘You 
mustn’t mind anything she says, Wil; she’s kinda spoiled, 
I guess, and sometimes she sounds kinda fresh. But she 
don’t mean a thing.” 

For the first time in their knowledge of each other Wilbur 
Gaines felt a touch of patronage for Minnie’s shortsighted- 
ness. Her tactful management of small matters had 
subtly irritated him before this, though he had not known 
just what it was that annoyed him. 

“T guess I’ve got some sense,’’ he said with vague resent- 
ment. 
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Minnie looked at him wonderingly but did not answer. 
Her capacity for silence was as great as his, and she saw 
that she had been stupid. They sat and finished supper in as 
prosaic a way as if they had been brother and sister or an old 
long-married couple, instead of betrothed but a few months. 
Mrs. Hallowby was upstairs in attendance on Lou, and did 


, not come down until the meal was over. When Wilbur had 


taken his accustomed: seat on the porch Minnie left her 
mother to eat and clear away, and hurried upstairs herself. 
Presently Wilbur heard Lou’s voice through the window 
above the porch, the 
words unintelligible, but 
the cadence dramatic, 
varying without pause 
from tragedy to comedy. 
Laughter from Minnie, 
and occasional bursts of 
coughing on the part of 
the narrator, punctuated 
the tale, and sometimes 
Wilbur smiled to himself 
at the liquid dip and fall 
of it, and sometimes he 
frowned anxiously when 
the coughing was pro- 
longed. He sat and lis- 
tened until at last the 
voice was still, and then 
he got up and knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe 
and mechanicallystarted 
for his rounds of the 
stables and barns. 

Thenight closed round 
him, warm and fresh and 
luminous with stars, and 
there came the soft 
sleepy hush-h that 
sounds like the murmur 
of a sea shell and is made 
by little nocturnal in- 
sects and faint stir of 
leaves and grasses awak- 
ening to the cool dew 
damp. Evening prim- 
roses, pale yellow ghost 
flowers, bloomed along 
the path, and there was 
perfume of white clover 
bruised under his tread. 
He paused and tasted it 
all, responsive to its 
beauty as he had never 
been before. Slowly he 
made his way about the 
stables, trying locks and 
listening to the occa- 
sional stamp of the 
horses. As he passed the 
stall of his favorite, 
Jinny, she stuck a velvet 
nose suddenly over the 
manger and whickered 
conversationally. He 
could catch the gleam of 
her friendly eyes, and 
they reminded him of 
those deep-blue eyes that 
had so lately been lifted 
to him in friendliness. 

He rubbed Jinny’s nose 
and remarked irrele- 
vantly, ‘Plucky little 
thing. Plucky little 
thing!’”’ And Jinny mistaking the words for endearments 
to herself rubbed her head against his arm gratefully. 

He did not expect to see Lou at his own early breakfast, 
and he ate hurriedly, with his mind intent on the work 
of the day. The high whitewashed room was delicately 
flecked and spotted with the gold of early sunlight that 
had forced its way through the screening vine leaves of the 
porch. It wasa bare and beautiful place, that dining room, 
with its clumsy old walnut furniture, its gleam of shining 
pewter, its square-shouldered mantel clock with painted 
glass in the door below the face, and its cheap blue china 
set out on the white oilcloth table cover. There was a pea- 
cock feather fly brush that made more color and an oval 
mirror in a tarnished gilt frame, and a color print of Lord 
Byron and His First Love—representing the youthful poet 
in a sort of midshipman’s costume of loose white trousers 
and a tight blue jacket reclining on the shoulder of a ring- 
leted and obviously much more elderly lady—decorated the 
walls. Brass andirons and a bunch of dried grasses filled 
the clean fireplace. Half a dozen almanacs hung on a nail 
driven into one of the window frames, and there was a com- 
mercial calendar from a commission house, with two-inch 
black figures and a lithographed picture of a giant water- 
melon above them, tacked beneath the mirror. 
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Mrs. Hallowby and Minnie and Wilbur Gaines did not 
know this room was beautiful, yet they all liked it; Mrs. 
Hallowby because she found it easy to keep clean, Minnie 
because she thought that when she and Wilbur were mar- 
ried she could refurnish it in golden oak and dark-green 
wall paper, and Wilbur because he was a born conservative 
and the fact that the room had been just so in his grand- 
father’s and his father’s time made him content with it for 
himself. 

He tramped out from breakfast to the berry field and 
found there the most of his pickers at work, a dozen or 
more women and children, families of his own two tenants 
and the nearest poor whites roundabout. He had built a 
rough shelter, a roof of planks overlapped, set up on four 
hand-split posts with the bark still on them. Here were 
his crates, his baskets, his carriers, and here he could com- 
mand the field with his eye. 

It was midmorning, and 
he was kneeling beside a full 
crate stenciling it with his 
name when someone beside 
him said ‘‘Hello, you!” and 
he looked up to see Lou, still 
white-faced and frail, to be 
sure, but with a look of rest 
about her that had not been 
there the night before. The 
wind was blowing her dull- 
brown hair about and she 
seemed more like alittle girl 


than ever. She didnot give 
him time to return her greet- 
ing. 


“Oh, my soul!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I never saw so 
many strawberries together 
before in all my life. And 
how red they are. And how 
good they smell—just like 
flowers and wine mixed up 
somehow. Well, ain’t this 
just swell, though? Say, 
what are those funny little 
things?” 

He explained that they 
were the pickers’ checks and 
that as they were marked 
they tallied the number of 
quarts of fruit brought in. 
She brightened with inter- 
est. 

“Oh, when one of ’em 
picks five quarts you give 
her a check marked five—is 
that it? And then she cashes 
in when she wants some 
money; when you’re 
through picking, maybe. 
Why, it’s just like a store, 
isn’t it? Say, Mr. Gaines, 
let* me help. Let me give 
out the checks, won’t you? 
Isn’t there something else 
you could be doing? I’m the 
best little helper you ever 
saw. Will you let me? I'll 
be awful careful, truly.” 

He handed over the little 
tin box of checks into her 
scrawny reaching hands 
without a word, and as pick- 
ers came up she dealt them 
out importantly while he 
went on with the packing 
and stenciling. And all the 
while she talked to him: 

“Look at that berry, will 
you, shaped like a palm- 
leaf fan and as big as a 
saucer! I’m going to put it 
on top, and the woman who 
buys it’ll think she’s won a 
prize at a parish-house card party. It’s funny, most of 
these berries look like the emery. bags you buy in the 
stores. A lady friend of mine gave me one once for Christ- 
mas; and it was the cutest thing, and I was just crazy 
about it, but the twins got hold of it—and good night!”’ 

He felt his lips twitching with amusement as he listened— 
it was odd and pleasantly comradely to have someone there 
with him. “Don’t you get all tired out,”’ he warned her. ° 

She made a little face at him. ‘Mind your own busi- 
ness, Mister Buttinsky,”’ she said. 
heaven out here, with that breeze blowing and all this 
greenness round. Say, I’d think Min would help you do 
this every day.” ~ 

“‘She’s afraid she might get sunburnt,’ said Wilbur, as 
one who states a fact without malice and without great 
interest. 


“Why, this is just like ~ 
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“That’s a scream,” replied Lou with her twinkling but 
not at all unpleasant giggle. ‘“‘That’s why she wanted to 
force a sunbonnet and mitts on me, I guess, when I started 
out.- But I dodged her. ‘No, sir-ree,’ I said, ‘I’m going to 
tell all my friends that I spent the summer at Newport, and 
I’m going to have the swell tan to prove it.’” 

She paused and gazed in wistful meditation across the 
berry field with its dots of stooping figures. ‘“‘Why, the 
sunlight,” she said, struggling to express herself, ‘‘the sun- 
light, when it was beating down on me as I came out 
here—it—it warmed me so—and made me feel so good—I 
opened my mouth to get it inside of me. It made me feel— 
swell! Oh’’—with a return of gayety—‘“‘I’m going to beat 
this bad old Bronx of mine yet.”’ 

He looked up with instant sympathy and caught her 
applying lip rouge in the form of juice froma crusned berry. 


“*I’m Going to Eat This Little One,’’ Lou Said 


She laughed impishly at his surprise. ‘‘This one was 
mashed anyway,” she said, “‘so I thought I’d doll up a 
little, Look!”’ 

She rubbed the berry quickly « on each cheek, leaving big 
red daubs, and then tucked it in her mouth and ate it. 

“There’s a fortune waiting for the man who can make.a 
rouge you can eat if you get hungry,” she told him. ‘‘Use- 
ful on the dressing table and the dining table at the same 
time. It’s a great life, kid, if you don’t weaken.” 

He laughed helplessly at her absurdity. ‘You better 
wipe that stuff off before any more pickers come up,’ he 
said in a paternal voice. 

“Not on your life! I’m going up to the house and show 
jit to Aunt Lou and Min. It’s the: very latest. Can you get 
along without my valuable assistance for a while, Mr, 
Gaines, esquire?” . 
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that she had on foolish high-heeled white pumps th: 
her thin ankles twist about uncomfortably. She 
and.waved a hand to him, and he waved back, 
echo of her cough came to him faintly. 
“Plucky little thing,” he thought again lingeringly, ] 
he could not pity her too much, for her spirit fort 
and he was too busy remembering her droll phrases, 
laughter and her grimaces. He went over them ==, 
in his memory and wound up by telling himself ie 
were just as good as a show. And she was to : 
weeks—all summer, maybe. The prospect was 
scopic with lively color. 
And it was so. The quiet house was forever ech 
her clacking tongue and the tap of her restless f 
kept Min merry, and even startled old Mrs. Hallo 
of her contented 
and again. The ey 
three of them dwe 
constantly and 
same fascination wit 
eyes are drawn to. 
living flame. | 
The first day in th 
field with Wilbur 
first of many. She 
him round as an 
sibly yapping pupfy 
a big watchdog. 
out checks with a de 
of all proportion t 
of the task, first f 
berries, then for re 
and the later crops 
fruits — blackberrie 
rants, gooseberries, - 
Now and then s 
Wilbur into some 
word or act that di 
her and surprised 
more. ; 
“There’s only | 
way to eat raspbe 
told her gravely 
watching her as shi 
from the shed to the be 
ning of a row that thepi 
had left: “Pick your h 
full, just as full as you 
hold it, and then th 
your head and clap 
into your mouth at 
No sooner said t 
and the pickers at theo 
end of the field weres 
by her laughter. ‘ 
must do it—and she bro! 
both her hands full of be 
to pile into his big palm, 
stood back to wateh hin 
was a great success, and 
pickers at the other en 
the field were aceinil 
by their laughter. 
“Wil,” she said—she 
left off calling him 
Gaines after three da 
“you’re nothing but ag 
big kiddo, for all yo 
such a solemnness. 
your number—you'll D 
fool me again.” 
It tickled her fane 
learn the names of the | 
den flowers, though | 
proudly established | 
claim to a knowledg 
nasturtiums and holly 
But she called the pinks 
nations, and she was 
skeptical at first 
could be such wor 
nia and verbena. Having learned them she devel 
strong aversion for one and a liking for the othe 
“Silly name—petunia!” she told Wilbur and 
enchanted audience. ‘‘Sounds like spittoon, an¢ 
in polite society says rough stuff like that any mo 
verbena’s an awful pretty word—kinda like a an 
song—where it rimes at the end of the chorus, you. 
But I don’t believe and I never will believe that Jo 
jump-up’ s the name of those funny little pansies. 
both of you kidding me and trying to put one over 0 
be asham just off Ellis Island—I know it. You oug 
1 


be ashamed of yourselves. If there was a cop 

complain on you, I sure would!’’. 
She followed Wilbur to the barn each eve 
watched him milk a special cupful for herself, ’ 
(Continued on Page 77) | 
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TE ways of fortune in oil in the great Southwest 
30-day are past all human understanding. Now and 
shen, here and there, fortune is cold and flinty-hearted, 
insing her goodies only to the favored few, to those 
ly rich and powerful or who at least have ample 
Trees, experience and shrewdness. Then again she 
‘8 loose and showers her golden smiles and favors with 
1 and impartial hand upon whole communities, upon 
sier and baker and candlestick maker; upon the wise, 
ood, the wicked and the foolish; upon those who 
(ne frenzied with joy at their new estate, and upon 
‘ who seem to care not a whit. 

iat strange freak is it that oil should come along and 
ynew fortunes upon Tom Waggoner and Burk Burnett, 
Imaire cattle kings? Waggoner can hardly count 
i his wealth or his acres. Once he enriched his chil- 


with a million dollars apiece at Christmas by giving . 


teach aranch. A man was telling a friend that he was 
a to visit a certain county in the northern part of 
3. “Where in blazes is that?’ inquired the friend. 
“h, that’s on Tom Waggoner’s ranch.”’. And then all 
silear. To one big oil company alone Waggoner has 
289,000 acres. of 
ee: Only a 
bm of the acreage has 
een developed, but 
iis one of the famous 
tlds of the country. 
ean only callit a freak 
{tune and stop there 
© the baffling sphinx- 
2 ace of Destiny. 
5 ow do you like the 
ksiness?”” I asked Mr. 
uyoner, 


. Va and Water 


1 of his closest busi- 

2ss associates had just 
tl that common re- 
tt of the cattle king’s 
‘oie from oil were ex- 
ated, that it had 
v exceeded $40,000 a 
M1 and was now only 
5000 a year. He 
d(, however, that the 
oil company which 
d the vast tract 
d een unable, owing to 
a technical delays 


perty. 

Sa heap of bother,” 
he cattle breeder’s 
to the question of 


\) 


SS 


‘y 


sometimes the oil gets in the [water] tanks. The cattle 
mostly won’t drink the water;. or if they do drink it and 
take enough they sometimes die.” 

“You like'the cattle business?’”’ I ventured. 

“Ves, sir, I guess I do!” And Waggoner showed real 
interest for the first time. ‘‘I’ve been in it all my life. I 
was raised in it. I guess I do like it!” ‘ 

I related the incident to an oilman. ‘‘Huh,”’ he grunted 
in disgust, ‘‘in a couple of years Waggoner’s cattle will 
only’ be an adjunct to his oil.” ; : 

Then there is Capt. Burk Burnett, the big pioneer cat- 
tleman, very type and pattern of empire builders. Unlike 


. Waggoner he did not inherit his broad acres but built his 


empire all himself. Though he is now well along in years 
and no longer lives in rough unsettled surroundings, he has 
many a time-in earlier days been obliged to defend his life 


_and fortunes with a gun. Burnett is known for his gener- 


osity and public spirit. He is the leader and inspirer of the 
cattle breeders of his state, and his brand, the Four Sixes, 
is known throughout the Southwest. More than that, 
Burnett has been the intimate of many prominent men, the 
lifelong friend of two direct political opposites, antitheses 


The Family Which Owns This House Made a Fortune in Ott 
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| Burkburnett is Up to This Moment the Premier Case of the Lambs Winning Against the Bulis and Bears and Tigers—of the Little Investor Coming Out Ahead 


of statesmanship—Theodore Roosevelt and former Senator 
Joseph W. Bailey. 
I tell all this solely to show that the great landowner and 


-eattle breeder has lived a life full of action, achievement 


and color; and yet after its many years and chapters he is 
once more enriched by fate, this time through oil. Just 
what Burk Burnett’s income from oil may be I do not 
know. Common report puts it at a large figure, and there 
are hundreds of thousands of acres that are as yet unde- 
veloped., But this pioneer’s oil income would be far larger 
than it is if he had not sold the land on which the village 
of Burkburnett stands. 


Few Tears for Spilt Milk 


EPUTABLE oilmen say that at least twenty million dol- 
lars’ worth of the stuff will be taken out from the village 
of Burk and its immediate surroundings. Thisis part of an 
eighteen-thousand-acre tract which Kemp & Kell, bankers 
and capitalists of Wichita Falls, Texas, purchased at the 
time they built the Wichita Falls and Northwestern Rail- 
road. No doubt Burnett could have got the twenty dollars 
or so an acre which he 
charged and still have kept 
the mineral rights. No 
doubt, also, the settlers to 
whom Kemp & Kell later 
sold the land would have 
paid the twenty-five dol- 
lars or more an acre which 
they did pay, and let Kemp 
& Kell keep the mineral 
rights. But no one fore- 
saw the oil, and so a great 
fortune has been divided 
up among hundreds of 
local people instead of 
falling into the lap of one 
or two men who were 
already rich. 

It would hardly be a 
fair picture of the big land- 
owners and capitalists of 
North and West Texas to 
picture them all as indif- 
ferent to oil as Tom Wag- 
goner. It will not be doing 
Mr. Kemp any injustice— 
nor do I think he will ob- 
ject—if the statement is 

. made that as we rode 
through mile after mile of 
what was once his eighteen- 
thousand-aere ranch tract, 
and is now an oil field, he 
more than once expressed 
regret at having let it go. 
But it is a peculiarity of oil 
that the regrets of its vo- 
taries do not last long, and 
spilt milk consumes but 
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little thought. Also it is characteristic that few are so busy 
with other pursuits that they fail to get their feet wet with 
oil. Despite banks, railroads and irrigation projects Kemp 
& Kell were “‘in oil,” like all the other business men. 

Late one night in another part of the state a little party 
of us went inside a derrick where drilling was going on. We 
asked who was drilling there and were told that it was the 
Swenson brothers. 

“Why the devil should they want to find oil?” I 
inquired. ‘‘They own several counties out in the western 
part of the state; they are big stockholders in the enor- 
mously rich Freeport Texas Sulphur Company; they are 
interested in the Southern Pacific Railroad, and they are 
directors of the largest bank in New York City.” 

I addressed this eloquent speech to the ‘‘toolie,”’ or tool 
dresser, who lounged comfortably and chewed his tobacco. 

“Well, what of it?’ he said, leering at me. ‘‘Ain’t it a 
big man’s game?” 

It is true, of course, that the really great fortunes in oil 
are always made by those who are comfortably off to start 
with. Paupers or illiterate Indians by the thousand have 
made hundreds of thousands of dollars, and even a million, 
by merely being the lucky owners of a few acres of land 
that are good for nothing but oil. But the fortunes of ten, 
twenty and thirty millions are always made by those who 
already have large resources. This at least is true of the 
great mid-continent and Texas fields. 


The Luck of the Rich 


UCH has been made of the recent deal by which the 

Chapmans and McFarlins of Texas and Oklahoma sold 
out their properties to’one of the Standard Oil companies 
for $35,000,000, in a single parcel, so to speak. There were 
three or four men in on this deal, and one or two of them 
may have had but little ten years before. But the elder 
Chapman had been a country banker and money lender 
for many years in a small place near Dallas. By a whole 
long lifetime of hard work and saving he had accumulated 
a moderate fortune, and then struck a gigantic one. 

Even the meteoric rise of White & Sinclair and Kennedy 
& Springer in Tulsa, Oklahoma, rests upon a good many 
years of hard work as a professional oil operator on the 
part of at least one partner in each of the two combinations. 
A banker drove me by a large independent refinery which 
he said the owner could sell any day for $5,000,000. 

“Tt’s a romance,” said the banker. ‘‘The owner really 
didn’t put up a cent. He got a line of credit at my bank 
for his pay roll and he bought his materials on time. Then 
he paid for them out of the earnings.” 

“My, that is wonderful!’ I commented. 
say the owner hadn’t a cent?”’ 

“No,” the banker shot back as he looked at me sharply; 
“T said nothing of the kind. The owner was worth $250,- 
000. That was why we gave him the line of credit of 
course. We looked him up first.”’ 

But though poor men do not make five or thirty-five 
million dollars in the oil industry overnight they are just 
as likely as not to make half a million if they get in at the 
start of a boom or happen to own land in the vicinity. 
Unfortunately the stories of the sudden fortunes made in 
oil cannot be exaggerated. It is unfortunate because the 
faker who sells worthless oil stocks has an argument ready 
at hand. But that is not all. Stockholders in large, 
legitimate oil companies are very quick to become im- 
patient if enormous dividends are not immediately paid. 

When it comes to moderate fortunes oil is surely no 
respecter of persons. I sat in a restaurant in the Far 
Southwest not many weeks ago and watched a fat man 
with fat diamonds and none too pleasant face buy food for 
a party of friends. He had been a gambler, down and out 


“And did you 
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The Experience of the Village of Burkburnett is, at This Writing. the Latest, Newest and ST hone a mINE in Oil Booms in the Whole Southwest  — 


in reputation as well as in pocketbook, hounded by the 
authorities, in debt to everybody and loved by few. Then 
came the oil, and he jumped in quick. Now he is worth 
half a million dollars. Such is the turn of the wheel. 

“But whois the gloom sitting at the next table?” I asked. 

“That fellow? Oh, he’s downhearted because he tried to 
corner the onion crop and failed. He hasn’t a cent now and 
has to go back to work. But the gambler won’t have a cent 
a year or two from now, either, despite those diamonds!”’ 

Fortune is sometimes literally forced upon people. S. L. 
Fowler, the cattleman and wheat farmer, who brought in 
the discovery well at Burkburnett, formed a company of 
his own and sold stock to numbers of his friends and ac- 
quaintances to drill the first well. Though reputed to be 
fairly well-to-do, with the distinction of having shipped the 
first carload:of cattle from the new town seven years ago, 
Mr. Fowler did not have an easy job of it in selling stock. 
It is common report that one merchant from whom he 
attempted to extract a couple of hundred dollars stoutly 
resisted the blandishments of promised oil. 

“T don’t want it,”’ the storekeeper kept repeating. 

“Well, I’ll put you down for it anyway. I’ve traded 
with you a long time,” is the fashion in which the whole 
community records Fowler’s reply. Shortly thereafter the 
disgusted merchant went East, and while there he received 
a telegram offering him $30,000 for his share. His attitude 
toward oil has changed. Generally speaking, those who 
invested $100 with Fowler last summer have paid out, or 
been able to pay out, for $15,000. 

A bank in the same neighborhood took some land a few 
years ago for a bad note. It tried several times to sell the 
land outright for $1500, but never had any success. Sud- 
denly oil was found and the bank was able to get $25,000 
for a lease on a part of the property. 

“That sounds pretty good, doesn’t it?”’ said the banker. 
“But wait until you hear the rest of it. The chap that 
bought that lease from us turned round at once and sold 
it for $75,000.” 

A peculiar feature of the oil industry in any new field is 
the immense amount of trading, or speculating, i in leases 
and royalties. Though the big companies and other experi- 
enced professional producers of oil sometimes buy land out- 
right they are more inclined to. lease it, paying a royalty 
of one-eighth of the value of the ‘oil produced to the own- 
ers, and often in addition a cash-down consideration or 
bonus ranging from a few cents an acre up to fabulous sums. 
The landowner receives one-eighth without any trouble or 
expense, and the company or other producer receives the 
seven-eighths, but bears all the expense. 

But the landowner is at liberty of course to sell his one- 
eighth interest at any time, and if he is impatient for ready 
cash he often does so. This causes trading or speculation 
on a gigantic scale in any new field, and as production 
heads toward an area of land the buying and selling of one- 
eighth royalties become more and more frantic. Fortunes 
are made in this way by men who never have anything to 
do with the actual drilling, who perhaps have never even 
been within a hundred miles of the oil field, who never have 
owned and never will own any land there, and who often 
do not even go to the trouble of studying a map. Success 
in such speculation depends either upon real knowledge 
of the curve of production—that is, being in advance of 
actual development—or upon the element of time. Persons 
whose knowledge of the oil business is just exactly nothing 
may grow rich in this way, but they must jump fast, for it 
is a game where the devil takes the hindmost. 

A restaurant keeper in Fort Worth took a trip to Ranger 
to study the oil development, but as he got off the train at 
Ranger someone offered him a royalty, and he bought it on 
the spot without ever visiting the land. Of course he took 
the first train back. All he wanted was to play, and he was 
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able to do it without the physical discomfort of s 
a boom town. The same man told me with disgu: 
short time afterward he was called on the teleph 
offered another royalty, but the amount was so s 
a few hundred dollars, that he did not consider j 
bothering with. A few weeks later he heard that it 
been sold for $69,000. Local business men actually ru 
as high as a million dollars in this sort of speculation, 
naturally it is difficult to keep the money, because 
temptation. is always to play too long, and lose at | 
part of the profits. 

A typical example of the recent trading’ in the 
territory is afforded by a well-known lease. - Origin 
farmer owner was paid a cash bonus of one dollar an 
and of course the promise of one-eighth royalty of { 
produced. However, when production got within o1 
half miles of his farm the owner grew impatient 


Fort Worth capitalists. Later on the business 

out their interest at eight to ten times what they pa 
no doubt to the intense anger of the farmer, who pr 
considers them a gang of robbers. — : 


Good Advice From a Professional } 


“FORMER railroad employee who had bought a 
peanut farm near Ranger recently called upo 
fessional oilman in Fort Worth to seek his advice. 
originally paid’$5000 for the farm, and now oil pre 
was headed his way. He had been offered $75,000 
quarter of his eighth interest, or a total of shee 00( 
entire royalty. 4 
“T don’t know what to do,” he said. “y am su 
production gets a little nearer, my land will be wort 
more than that, and yet $75,000 is a lot. S money, 
me your honest opinion.’ “5 
““My advice,” replied the oil professional tis to tal 
offer as quick as you can. I have no doubt that the 
who have made you the offer may make millions : 
your land, but what of it? It is just possible there 
there at all and they may lose the whole blamed t 
But the money they are offering you is more than you 
need all your life. Why be so foolish as to talte the ch 
of making nothing at all and remaining poor all the 
of your life just because you think by holding off you 
make millions?” i 
Of course after production has actually begun onal 
scale on any piece of land, even the most ignorant land 
ers hold out for enormous prices when approached ot 
subject of selling their royalties. The most notable ca 
recent years has been that of a lease in Kansas. T! 
was owned by two sisters, one of whom lived on 
Indiana. A big company took out a huge quantity 
that even a sixteenth interest ran up to perhaps $7 
a month. A group of Kansas business men and bal, 
traveled to Indiana to buy the sixteenth interest. ' 
found the farmhouse and were told to go into the kiti 
There the sister was stirring apple butter, and 
looking up she asked: “Well, what do you want?” _ 
This cool reception rather nonplused the syndi| 
whose members were rather filled with a sense of theit | 
importance at the large offer they were about to mal 
After much hemming and hawing the spokesman fi 
blurted out: ‘‘We came to offer you $750, 000 asl 
your interest.” 
“‘T’m not interested,” she replied, without once 
a stroke and without looking up from the bowl at 
parting capitalists as they silently filed out. 
Of course the discovery of a big new field of oil 
so many small farmers that even the local bankers} 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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NEVER knew the compulsion exercised by organ- 

ized life till I found it settling round me, with an 

even distribution like that of the weight of the at- 
sphere on the body, paralyzing my will and making 
timpotent.* No more than I could throw off the atmos- 
)2re could I be free from this force for a second. 

.t began with my arrival on the dock, where Sterling 

erry had come to meet his daughter. I had seen him 

m enough before, though I had never known him 
, erwise than in the way called touch-and-go. A ruddy, 
tly, handsome fellow of sixty-odd, with eyes that had 
)ised on their torch to his daughter’s, he must in early 
i have been retiring and diffident, for his general ap- 
oach now had that forced jovial note that verges on the 
) sterous. 

“Hello! Hello!” he cried, as he lilted up to where I 
lod with Lovey in the Customhouse Section M. ‘Alive 
ai kicking, what? Couldn’t kill you. Tried, didn’t 
ly?” he went on, looking me over. ‘“‘Not but what it 
ight have been worse, of course. Billy Townsend’s son’ll 
iver come back at all, poor chap. Fine young fellow, with 
1 ee “a his bonnet about aviation. Would go—and now 
y1 see! 

“Well, we’ve got you back and we’re going to keep you. 

iat do you know about that?” 

| Teplied that as things were I was afraid I had no choice 
; to stay. 

‘And if you want a job come to me. Some big things 
ing. Country never so prosperous. Lots of business for 
“ryone—even for poor old nuts like us. Well, so long! 

and see us. Mrs. Barry will want to hear you talk. 
Afully keen on the war, she is, and that sort of thing. 
down in the mouth now over this Rumania business. 
| slump that, very.” 

said that it only left the more for us to do. 

Got your hands full, what? They do seem to put it 
Dr. on you, don’t they? Ah, well, we won’t see you 
ced. We'll keep out of the war as war; but you’ve got 
sympathy. Watchful waiting—that’s the new ticket, 
i know. Can do a lot with that.” 

vith his light, dancing step he was waltzing away again 
he suddenly returned. 

. Barry’ll have something to tell-you,” he said with 
1 his eye curiously like that in Regina’s. ‘‘Perhaps 
now it already. Regina may have given you the tip, 
eople get confidential on board ship. Nothing else 
Go. No fuss and feathers about it. They don’t want 


“I Shall Not be Married Till I See it’s the Obvious Thing to Do”’ 
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that. Wartime spirit, you know. Just telling a few of our 
friends. Don’t mind saying that Mrs. Barry and I are 
mighty delighted. Been like our own son for years. Sorry 
when it came to nothing last time; but look at ’em now!”’ 
He pointed to Section B, where Cantyre was bending over 
Regina as I had bent over her last night. “‘Can see from 
here what it means. Get your congratulations by and 
lone” 

Of all this the point is that I couldn’t say a word. I 
couldn’t tell him there on the dock that I didn’t mean to 
let it go any further, nor did he suspect for a second that 
IT had more than an outsider’s interest in the romance. I 
felt awkward and cowardly at remaining dumb, but neither 
time nor place admitted of a protest. 

So, too, when a few minutes later Cantyre came over to 
give me his welcome. It was the welcome of old, with a 
shocked pity in it. 

“Didn’t expect to see you so badly mauled,” was his 
sorrowful comment after the first demonstrations. ‘‘I 
knew youtwere wounded, of course, and that you had been 
blind. Regina wrote me that from Taplow. But I didn’t 
look for your being so ——”’ 

“‘Oh, it’s nothing,” I interposed in the effort to shut off 
his sympathy. ~ 

Having asked me a few professional questions in refer- 
ence to the ways in which I had been wounded he said: 
“Well, now that we’ve got hold of you again we mean to 
feed you up and take care of you. You're going to be my 
patient, Frank. For the present, at any rate, we’ll be living 
in the same old house, and I shall be able to keep a daily 
eye on you. Lovey here has your apartment as clean as an 
operating room. See you there later. Just now I’ve got to 
go back to—to Regina. And by the way.”’—his habitually 
mournful expression brightened as a lowering day lights up 
when the sun bursts through the masses of drifting cloud— 
“by the way, I shall have something to tell you by and 
by. The most wonderful thing has happened, Frank— 
something you and I used to talk about before you went 
abroad.” ‘ 

He wrung my hand with that way he had of pulling it 
downward and pulling it hard, which betrayed all sorts of 
raptures breaking in on a spirit that had never known 

).common, everyday happiness. His whole face asked me to 


rejoice with him, and though I couldn’t do that I 
couldn’t do the other thing. 
It was on my lips to say “‘You can’t have her 
because I’m going to take her away from you.” But 
the words died before they were formed. The very thought 
died in my mind. Whatever I did I shouldn’t be able to 
do it that way; and so I let him go. 

“Do you know what he meant, Slim—when he said them 
things—the doctor?”’ 

This was Lovey’s question as he sat beside mein the 
taxicab, and we drove uptown. 

As I made no answer he mumbled mysteriously: 
I ’aven’t valeted ’im for nothink.” 

I still made no answer, and the mumble ceased. 

As yet I had noticed him only as the returned traveler 
notices the faithful old dog that greets him by lifting his 
eyes adoringly and wagging his tail. I saw now that the 
intervening two and a half years had aged him. He had 
grown white and waxy; his thin gray hair was thinner. A 
trembling, like that of a delicately poised leaf on a day when 
there is little wind, shook his hands, and the left corner of 
his lower lip had the pathetic quiver of a child’s when it is 
about to sag in a great weeping. 

As [had paid him so little attention on the dock I picked 
up the hand resting on his knee and pressed it. 

He responded with a long, harsh breath which, starting 
as a sigh of comfort, became something inarticulately 
emotional. 

“Oh; Slim! I’ve got ye back, ’aven’t I?” 

‘“Seems like it, Lovey.” I laughed without feeling mirth- 
ful. 

“Ye look awful, don’t ye?” 

“T suppose I do.” 

“But. it don’t make no difference to me, it don’t. I’d 
rather ’ave ye all chawed up like this than not ’ave ye 
atialk? 

“Thank you, Lovey.” 

“Them wars is awful things: Why don’t. they stop 
’?em?”’ He continued without waiting for an explanation: 
“Tt’s all along o’ them blamed Germans. The cheek 0’ 
them—to go and fight Englishmen! There was a-German 
in the ’at shop in the Edgeware Road, used to ’ang round 
me somethin’ fierce; and now I believe he wasn’t nothink 
but a-spyin’ on me. Don’t you think he was, Slim?”’ 

“T think very likely.” 

‘“Makes my blood run cold, it does, the times I’ve took 
im into a little tea shop in Great Hatfield Street—and 


“T do. 
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me a-treatin’ on ’im, like. 
If I ’adn’t ’ad luck 1 
might be lookin’ like you by this 
time. Ain’tit awful to be one-eyed, 
sonny?” 

“Oh, I’m getting used to it.” 

“Used to it till you looks in the glass, I expect. 
Get a fright when ye do that, don’t you? But it’s 
all right, Slim. It wouldn’t matter to me if you 
was a worse looker than y’are. I wouldn’t turn ye 
down, neither, not if it was for all the doctors in 
the world. Not but what he’s been very attentive 
to me while you was away. I don’t make no com- 
plaint about that. Bit finicky about socks and’and- 
kerchiefs always the same color—and ye couldn’t 
see ’is socks most 0’ the time, only when he pulled 
up his trouser leg apurpose—but a good spender 
and not pokin’ ’is nose into my affairs. I’ll say all 
that for ’im; but if he was to ask my ’and, in mar- 
riage like, and I could get you, Slim—all bunged up 
as y’are now and everything !— well, I’d know what I’dsay.”’ 

Too miserable to reject this bit of sympathy I said 
merely: “‘Unfortunately, Lovey, everyone may not be of 
your opinion.” 

“T d’n’ know about that,” he protested. “‘Seems to me 
everybody would be if you could -make ’em understand 
like.” 

There was nothing offensive in this, coming as it did 
from a deep affection, but as it had gone far enough I 
turned my attention to the streets. 

There was a quality in them not to be apprehended by 
the sense of sight. It defied at first my limited powers of 
analysis. Something to which I was accustomed was not 
there; and something was there to which I was not 
accustomed. 

That to which I was not accustomed struck me soon as 
shimmering, shining, radiant. That it was not an outward 
radiance goes without saying. New York on that Novem- 
ber day was as dreary and bleak a port as one could easily 
land at. A leaden sky cloaked the streets in a leaden, life- 
less atmosphere. The tops of steeples and the roofs of the 
tall buildings were wreathed in a leaden mist. Patches of 
befouled snow on the ground, with the drifts of paper, rags 
and refuse to which the New York eye is so inured that it 
doesn’t see them, lent to the side streets through which we 
clattered an air of being so hopelessly sunk in dirt that it 
is no use trying to be any other way. Drays rumbled, 
motor, trucks honked, ferryboats shrieked, tramears 
clanked, trains overhead crashed with a noise like that 
of the shell that had struck the Assiniboia, while our taxi- 
cab creaked and squeaked and spluttered like an old man 
putting on a speed he has long outlived. On the pave- 
ments a strange, strange motley of men and women— 
Hebrew, Slavic, Mongolian, Negro, Negroid—carried on 
trades as outlandish as themselves. Here and there an 
outlandish child shivered its way to an outlandish school. 
Only now and then one saw a Caucasian face, either clean, 
alert, superior—or brutalized and repulsive beyond any- 
thing to be seen among the yearning industrious aliens. 

And yet to me all was lit. by an inner light of which I 
couldn’t at first see the lamp. I caught the rays without 
detecting the source that emitted them. In and through 
and above this squalid New York, with its tumult, its 
filth, its seeming indifference to the individual, there was a 
celestial property born of the kingdom of heaven. It shone 
in the sky; it quivered in the air; it lay restfully on the 
hoary graveyards nestling at the feet of prodigious cubes, 
like eld at the base of Time. All faces glowed with it; all 
tasks translated it; all the clamor of feet and wheels and 
whistles sang it like a song. 

The name of it came to me with a cry of j joy and a pang 
of grief simultaneously. It was peace. I was ina country 
that was not at war. 

I had forgotten the experience. 
sensation it produces. 


I had forgotten the 
I had forgotten that there was a 


world in which men and women were free 
to go and come without let or hindrance. 
And here were people doing it. The day’s 
work claimed them, and nothing beyond 
the day’s work. To earn a living was an 
end in itself. The living earned, a man 
could énjoy it. The money he made he 


“But What I’m Tellin’ You is That 
if I Could Die to Save You From 


What Ye’re Beginnin’ to Do This Day, Slim, I’d Do it Cheerful’ 


could spend; the house he built he could occupy; the 
motor he bought he could ride in; the wife he married he 
could abide with; the’children he begot he could bring up. 
He could go on in this routine till he sickened and died.and 
was buried in it. There was no terrific overruling motive 
to which all other motives had-become subsidiary, and into 
which they merged. 

In the countries I had been living in, war: was the sky 


‘overhead and the ground beneath the feet. One dreamed 


it at night, and one woke to it in the morning. It made 


everything its adjunct, everyone its slave.-Duty, wealth, 


love, devotion had no other object on which to pour them- 
selves out. It commanded, absorbed, monopolized. There 
was no home it didn’t visit, no pocket it didn’t rifle, no 
face it didn’t haunt, no heart it didn’t search .and’sift and 
strengthen and wrench upward—the process was always a 
hard, dragging, compulsive one—till the most willful had 
become submissive and the most selfish had. given all. 
Prayer was war; worship was war; art, science,- philosophy, 
sport were war. Nothing else walked in the streets. or 
labored in the fields or bought and sold in the shops. It 
was the next Universal after God. 

And here, after God, a man was his own Universal. 
With no standard to which everything had to ‘be referred 
he seemed unutterably carefree. Carefree was not a term 
I should have used of New York, of America, in the old 
days; but it was now the only one that applied.. The 
people I saw going by on the sidewalks had nothing but 
themselves and their families to think of. Their only 
struggle was the struggle for food and shelter. Safe people, 
happy people, dwelling in an Eden out of the reach of 
cannon and gas and bomb! 

“T came not to send peace, but a aworda? 

Sacrilegiously, perhaps, I was applying those words to 


myself as we jolted homeward. But I was applying them - 


with a query. I was asking if it could possibly be worth 
while. 

All at once my mission became unreal, fantastic. 

To begin with, it was beyond my powers. Among these 
hundreds of thousands of strangers I knew but a handful. 
Even on that handful I should make no impression. I 
could see at a glance, from the few words I had exchanged 
with people on the dock, that each man’s cup was full. 
You couldn’t pour another drop into it. I had subcon- 
sciously taken it for granted that my friends would be, as 
it were, waiting for me; and already it was evident that in 
their minds there would not be a vacant spot. I had not 
the will power to force myself in on so much hurry and 
preoccupation. 


Then I wasn’t interested in it any more. I had preten- © 


tiously thought of myself as dedicated to a cause, and now 
the cause had dissolved into nothing on this leaden, over- 
charged air. It would be ridiculous to wean these people 
away from their work, even if I could play like the Pied 
Piper and have them follow me. 


I didn’t want. to do it. 
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I wanted to marry the woman I loved, and sett] 

quietly, industriously, to spend my days in an office an 

my nights at home, like the countless human ants 
were running to and fro. My celibacy of the will was 

My consecration was gone. Where these austeriti 

been there was now only that yearning of saked To 

that draws a man toward a woman, and I asked n 

but the freedom to enjoy. I was determined to enjoy. TI 

resolve came over me with this first glimpse of New Y¥¢ 

It came over me in a tide of desire which was all the fie 

for its long repression. It may have been the aoe ( 

the flesh for compensation. That which had not mere] 

been denied but brutalized and broken a 

the appetite of a starving beast. 

So, thirdly, I was not fit for any high unde 
taking. It was not my real self that had n 
these vows; it wasa phantasm self-evoked 
vast emotions of a strife in which the pa 
raged on a scale that lifted the human ‘edna iri 
out of itself, But now that the strife had ie 
behind the human fell back into the same old 

In the same old rut I found myself. Th 
reverted to what I had been before there y 
war at all. My carnal instincts were as stro 
ever; as strong as ever was my longing for Regir 
Barry as my wife. It was stronger than eye 
since I meant to get her by hook or} 

crook, if I couldn’t do it by the metho 

which colloquially we call straight. 

It was, however, the difficulties 
hook and crook that oppressed me. 
straight line was in this case that, 
least resistance. I grew more ie 
of it as the day advanced. 

' There was everything to inalcala 
return to the old quarters a moment 
depression. The quarters thems 

which had seemed palatial after the Down and Out, y 

modest to the point of being squalid. As Cantyre had aa 

Lovey had kept them as clean as an operating room, bi 

cleanliness couldn’t relieve their dingy shabbiness or mal 

up for the absence of daylight. | 

Moreover, Cantyre’s own proximity was trying tae 
There was only the elbow of a corridor between his root 
and mine. He would resume the old chumming habits | 
running in and out, while I was sharpening a knife to sti 
him in the back. 

And in the processes of unpacking Lovey got on n 
nerves. He got on my nerves as a sweet, old, fussy moth 
gets on those of a wayward son during the hour 
compelled to stay at home. Dogging me about fro 
room to another his affection was like a draught of mi 
held out to a man whose lips are parched for brandy, G 

It was a relief therefore when the telephone rang, 
Annette van Elstine asked me to come and have | 
her. I knew that Annette was not craving to see me mere 
as her cousin; and as my cousin I could have wa | 
tiently for the pleasure of seeing her; but with hers 
drama and her insatiable curiosity she would raise the issu 
of which I wanted to talk even if I got no good fr 

I found her as little changed as if time had not 
nor War dropped his bomb on the. world. 

Annette’s smartness, as I have already told you, 
difficult to define. It was not in looks or dress or mann 
living or gifts of intellect. If 
I could ascribe it to a cause I opp ie 
should put it down as author- 
ity of position combined with 
the possession of 
a great many per- 
sonal secrets. She 
knew your inti- 
mate history for 
the reason that 
she asked you in- 
timate questions. 


ae 
ne 


“Don’t Mind Saying That Mrs. Barry andI are ‘ 
Delighted. Been Like Our Own Son for: Year. 


rity of position enabled her to do this—or at least 
ed as if it did—with the right of a cross-examiner to 
‘or the truth in court. She could convey the impres- 
at her interest in your affairs was an honor—asif a 
were to put her royal finger in your family pie—so 


lite artlessly you unlocked your heart to her. Other: 


's unlocked hearts were her kingdom, since, as fas 
yuld see, she had nothing in her own. 


, as far as I could see, she wore the same tea gown I 


ways seen her in; she sat in the same chair in front 
same fire; she had before her the same tea equipage; 
ght have been pouring the same tea. 


transition from the necessary questions as to net 


al experiences and wounds to that of the exact 
as between Mrs. Hartlepool and General Lord Bir- 


dwas an easy one. Disappointed that I had spent. 
vars at the Front and had heard nothing of the, 


e situation between these distinguished persons, of 
rh amazing mass of contradictory detail had reached 
_eircles in New York, she turned the conversation 
it was really the matter in hand. 

‘you came over on the same boat as Regina?”’ 

ble to deny this statement I admitted its truth. 
asky ripples played over Annette’s round features, 
‘them a somber vivacity. 

‘i she tell you anything?”’ 

3; a good many things.” 

vehing special, I mean?”’ 

erything she said was special, as far as I can remem- 
She tried another avenue: 

jayre gone back to your old quarters, haven’t 


fs: I kept them all the time I was away. “oetieit teh 
jose; but when I left New York I didn’t expect. » 
sone for more than a few weeks.” 

phen Cantyre is in that house, isn’t he?”’ 

) the same floor with me.’ 

u'll see a great deal of him, won’t you?”’ 

‘id when I was there before.” 

. he on the dock to meet Regina?”’ 
1 was on the dock, either to meet her or to meet 
's a matter of fact he met us both.” 

‘ihe say anything about her?” 

3; he said he had to go and speak to her.” 
dy to speak to her?” 

hat more could he do—right there on the 


), then, you do know?” 
low what?” 
1at do you suppose? Can’t you guess?”’ 
idn’t know you wanted me to guess. I 
f you meant to tell me.’ 
an’t tell you what I don’t know myself— 
ty 
9 you know it in any other way? t 
“now it by signs and tokens.” 
> can infer a lot from them.”’ 

’s just what I’ve done. It wasn’t till I 
Tht you'd come over in the same boat with 


1 ee of the perches was conveyed by a 
nich invited me to go on. 

¥1 thought I might be able to corroborate 
is and tokens?” 

contradict them—if it’s not a rude thing to 


giles away from the frontal attack. 
Wy should it be rude?”’ 
) well; I’m the last person in the world to 
ong into other people’s business.” 
Euctly.”” 
qe people do like to tell me things.” 

ian quite understand that—when they’ve 

g to tell.” 
Wich | is what I thought you nicht have.” 

could I have anything to tell when I’ve just spent 
ta in trenches and hospitals?” 

hayven’t been in trenches and hospitals during the 
te days. Oh, don’t say anything if you don’t want 
Th not in the least curious.” 
Sig you’re not. No one would ever think so.’ 
7 only been—well, just a little afraid.” 

at were you afraid of?” 
Oiihe situation. I suppose it wasn’t an accident that 
tk the boat that she was on?” 

Jit wasn’t an accident. But what has that to do 


ri that much—that you did it on purpose.” 

Schat you were afraid on my account?” 

_ on hers. You see, she’s been so terribly talked. 
ithat now that it’s beginning again * 

0 it’s beginning again, is it?” 

aid mysteriously: ‘Stephen Cantyre is rather a 
know.” 


vhat : way? ” 
the way of dropping hints when he’d much better 
He’s so crazy about her ——” 


for him to be Sippping hi hints if he isn’t sure.’ 


“Oh, he must be sure enough. After the way she 
treated him before he’d never expose himself to the same 
thing the second time. It isn’t that he’s not sure. It’s 
just the way he does it—confiding in everyone, but only 
saying that he hopes.” 

“Tf he only hopes it doesn’t bind anyone but himself.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of binding; it’s one of the situation. 
If she’s let him hope—the 
second time—she’s bound. “t 
If it was only the first ; 
time—or if she hadn’t 
made such an insane. re- 
putation for herself—don’t 
you see?—the whole 
thing is in that.” 

“T should think the 
whole thing was in 
whether or not she 
wasin love with him.” 

“Well, it isn’t. . If 
she was as much 
in love with 
somebody. else 
as Juliet she 
couldn’t throw - 
over Stephen 
Cantyre now. 
She’d have to 
be put under 


restraint if she did— 
shut up in a ward. The 
community wouldn’t 
stand for it.” 

“Tt might be a nine 
days’ wonder, of 
* course.” 

“Tt would be one of 
those nine days’ wonders 
that last all your life. She’d be 
done for.’”’ She went on in an- 
other key. ‘‘But, of course, her 
father and mother wouldn’t let 
her. They’re delighted. He’s 


‘*He Wants Me Not to 
Have Anything More 
to Do With the War! 
And ICan’tStop—Not 
While it’s Going On”’ 


who’ll give her everything she 
wants.” 

“But what good will that do if she doesn’t care for him?”’ 

Her animation went into the eclipse that always came 
over her when she touched the heart of things. 

‘What makes you think she doesn’t—if it’s not a rude 
question?” — 

“The fact that she turned him down before.” 

She broke in with that directness which she never hesi- 
tated to make use of when the time came. 

“You don’t think she cares anything about you?” 

I considered two or three ways of meeting this, the one 
I adopted being to put on a rather inane smile. 1 


very well off—and a good fellow, ° 
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“What if she did?” 

““She’d just have to get over it; that’s all. You too!” 

“ec Why?” 

“T needn’t tell you why. You must see for yourself. Or, 
rather, I’ve told you already. There are ways in which an 
engagement is more important than a marriage—any 
engagement; and when it’s a second engagement to the 
same man —— If she’d been married to him, and couldn’t 
get along, why, no one would think the worse of her if she 

got a divorce and married someone else. She 

would have given him a try; she would have done 
her best.. But just to take him up and put him 
down, and take him up and put him down again, 
without trying him at all—my dear Frank, it isn’t 
done!”’ 
“But suppose we did it?”’ 

“Tn that case it might be the world well 
lost for love—but the world would be lost; 
and you’ needn’t be under any misconcep- 
tion about it: Personally I’d stand by any- 
one through almost anything; I have stood 
by Regina in the past when lots of other 
women have given her the cold shoulder 
because of her He 

““Fastidiousness.”’ 

“Call it anything you like. Most of us 
have other names for it. All I want to say 
now is that I wouldn’t stand by her in this; 
nor by you either. If you had come to me 
when you were in your other troubles— 
three or four years ago—you’d have found 
me just the same as if you’d been keeping 
straight.. Anyone can go to the bad. There 
isn’t a family that hasn’t someone who’s 
done it. But this would be the kind of 
thing Frank, old boy, I’m telling you 
right now so that you’ll know where you 
stand with me. I’d have to be the first to 
cut you both.” 

To this there were several retorts I could have 

made, any of them quite crushing to Annette; but 

I was thinking of the practical difficulties before us. 

The réle of unscrupulous coquette was the last in 

which Regina would care to appear; that of cad 

was equally distasteful to me. Had it been possible 

to make one plunge and be over with it, it would have 

been different; as it was, the preliminaries—the facing of 

all the people who would have to be faced—the explain- 

ing all the things that would have to be explained— 
couldn’t but be devilish. 

I was just beginning: ‘“‘Why should you assume that 
we are thinking of any such thing?” 

But before I could finish the sentence the door opened 
gently, and a maid’s voice announced: ‘‘ Mrs. Barry.” 

Of all the people in the world this lady was the last I 
wanted to meet at that moment. Knowing how I must 
have figured in her eyes in the past I was planning for the 
future to figure in a worse light still. I had thrown her 
kindness back in her face and never given her an explana- 
tion. She must have known that my seeming flight from 
Long Island after that last Sunday in June, 1914, had left 
her daughter unhappy; and the reason had remained a 
mystery. 

She gave me the first glance as she entered, and only the 
second to our hostess. The awful severity of those who are 
temperamentally gentle and unjudging was in the very 
coldness of her eye. 

She was a charming, delicate, semi-invalid woman who 
seemed to have been spun, like the clothes she wore, out 
of the least durable materials in life. Regina had the 
same traits, but harder, stronger and more lasting. It was 
difficult to think of the latter as an invalid; while you 
couldn’t see the mother as anything else. 

Prettily old-fashioned, she seemed not to have changed 
her style of dressing since the eighteen-seventies. The 
small bonnet might have dated from the epoch of profes- 
sional beauties, when Mrs. Langtry was a girl. The long 
fur pelisse with loose hanging sleeves was of no period at 
all. I think she wore a train. In her own house she habit- 
ually did, and she seemed to have just flung on the pelisse 
and driven down the avenue in her motor. 

She greeted me politely, without enthusiasm but with 
due regard to the fact that I was a wounded hero home 
from the wars. Talking of the invasion of Rumania she 
showed herself much more alive to America’s international 
duty than any of the few men I had met since my landing. 
' “T wish we could get my husband and Stephen to see 
things that way,’’ she continued sweetly over her teacup. 
“They’re so pacifist, both of them. My husband feels 
that we’ve nothing to do with it, and Stephen is opposed 
to war on any ground. You must talk to him Mr.—or 
captain, isn’t it? Oh, major? You must talk to him, 
Major Melbury. He’ll listen to you.” She turned to 
Annette. ‘‘You know, Annette, I just ran in to share our 
good news with you. Regina and Stephen—they’ve made 
it up again—and they’re so happy!’”’ An oblique glance 
included me. She was getting the satisfaction that women 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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If Your Copy is Late 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented transportation 

conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POsT does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT on sale Thursdays it is because his 
supply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
transportation conditions are improved these de- 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable. 


The Thrift Campaign 


ANY concerns that borrowed heavily from the public 

before the war are in an unsettled state—the rail- 
roads, because nobody knows what their future situation 
is to be; many public utilities, because greatly increased 
operating costs reflect more or less on their future credit; 
big industrials, because they are ina transition state from 
war to peace production. They are not in a position to 
undertake big extensions: and- improvements involving. 
heavy borrowings. For the time being the Government is 
not appealing to the public for funds. 

So there is a sort of hiatus in the thrift campaign. But 
there ought not to be. That campaign ought to go right 
on with posters, advertisements, snappy speeches, and all 
the instruments of appeal’ to public attention. If the 
nation had one hundred to gain by thrift during the war it 
has at least seventy-five to gain now. The appeal should 
not drop from one hundred to five or to zero. 

During the war the Government became almost the sole 
applicant for the public’s savings. It urged saving to meet 
its needs and so did an educational work of immense 
value. The pupils are still here. Government should not 
dismiss the school. Other agencies should go on with the 
lesson too. There ought to be no blank in the continuous, 
intensive campaign for thrift. 


The Future Army 


F THE Peace Conference issues in some incredible 

disaster, leaving us facing the decided probability of 
another great war, we shall have conscription, or universal 
military training on the old European: model, as an in- 
definitely continuing policy in the United States. Unless 
there is some great disaster to democratic hopes at Paris 
we shall not have conscription. 

There are some martial advocates of universal military 


training on the old European plan irrespective of the issue | 


of the Peace Conference. They still trot out the threadbare 
and shell-torn European arguments just when Europe 
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is discarding them. They say conscription is a great instru- 
ment for democracy because it levels all classes and welds, 
the nation’s manhood into a common body—as though 
every schoolboy did not know what sort of classless democ- 
racy conscription made of Germany and Austria! They 
say itis a sure preventive of Bolshevism—as witness Russia, 
where universal military training so conspicuously pre- 
vented Bolshevism! 

Men with technical knowledge of military affairs are 
putting their talents to bad use in urging European con- 
scription here. What they should dois towork out a plan by 
which youths of high school and college age can get good 
physical exercise on lines that will give them the rudiments 
of military training, but without making any such demands 
upon their time as European conscription made. 


Autocratic Government 


E DO not doubt the Kaiser when he says he did not 
want to insult England with that telegram to Kruger 
about the Boer War. But his “‘advisers”’ insisted, and after 


holding off for three days he wiped his eyes and scrawled _ 


his name. .-Probably he was.as tractable for a week after 
that as an urchin that has been soundly spanked usually is. 

Likely enough the Crown Prince tells the truth when he 
says he wanted to make peace after the First Battle of the 
Marne, did not want to attack at Verdun and opposed the 
submarine campaign; but Ludendorff glowered at him 
and told him to shut his mouth and mind his’ business. 
Likely enough the All Highest and next All Highest had 
miserable half hours when they sneaked off by themselves 
and condoled each other on the way things were going 
and the rude manner in which the Great General Staff 
boxed their imperial ears. 

Likely enough, because that is the aecal way of autoc- 
racy. In forty recorded centuries of kingship there were 
hardly forty kings that ruled. Poor little Nicholas in any 
one of his vast palaces was bossed by his wife, who was 
bossed by her first lady in waiting, who took her cues from 
a dirty, ill-educated religious faker, who probably got his 
instructions and thirty dollars a week and a kick from the 
German Ambassador. 

Autocracy vests authority ina symbol. Once in a while, 
as with a Russian Peter, a Prussian Frederick, an English 
Henry, the symbol is really automatic, being endowed 
with such extraordinary personal force that it can work 
itself. But that is very exceptional. Usually somebody 
has to work it. 


Policies 


OU can look at the plight of Russia. You can look at 
the I. W. W. You can pick up at every third news 
stand some American example of the sort of radicalism 
that is helplessly infatuated with anything that calls itself 
radical in theory though its actual practice involves dyna- 
mite and massacre. You can readily become aware that 
a good many people want to upset the apple cart in the 
nearest ditch and trust to luck for what will happen after- 
ward, because that is so much more dramatic and exciting 
than the dull business of sorting out the bad apples. 
Then you can hear people denouncing all organization of 
labor and opposing all child-labor laws. You can listen to 
spokesmen who do not want a real league of nations or 
areal democratic peace. Under some transparent camou- 
flage by way of proposing an international debating 
society, vested with about as much real authority as the 
Vice President of the United States enjoys when his Chief 
is on the job, they want in fact to go back to the stupid old 
game of competitive armaments and balances of power. 
Naturally, if you look clear round to the left your first 
impulse is to jump to the far right, and if you look to the 
far right you feel like running to the far left. If you 
restrain both impulses and keep to the middle of the road 
you are hit with the brickbats from both sides—and must 
rest under the imputation of really having no policy at 
all. But there is one trifling compensation—namely, the 
walking is a whole lot better in the middle of the road. 


An Oversupply of Statesmen 


S UNPREPARED for peace as we had been for war” 
was what nearly everybody said. ‘Congress had given 
no attention to the problems that would rise as soon as 
fighting ceased. What to do with the railroads, Secretary 
Lane’s big scheme to reclaim waste lands for soldiers’ 
farms, what other public works might profitably be 
launched to keep labor fully employed, a resurvey of the 
foreign-trade field in the light of new conditions, how far 
the codrdination of industry for war production was to be 
encouraged in peace—though everyone knew that many 
such questions would press for an answer as soon as fight- 
ing ceased Congress had given them no attention. 
Congress had had no time. Its total’ energy had been 


absorbed by exigent war work. It is rather well known. 
that some other governments—the British, for example— 


had for at least three years been finding time for peace 
problems, though their war problems were even more 
momentous than those of the United States. ~ 


The Armistice was signed. It was reported, then 
firmed, that the President would attend the openi . 
Peace Conference. The Senate particularly found ¢ 
deal of time for that—feeling that the Constit 
joining it: with the President in the making of tre; 
gave it a ticket to the visitors’ gallery at least, and t} 
the President went to the Conference alone the main, 
might be all over and the audience dispersed before j 
a chance to express itself on the big stage. 

That is one reason why Congress’ capacity for wo 
so limited. It wants to be ‘a statesman and wit 
statesmen stand. It loves to debate all large, states 
questions that are attracting public attention. Partie 
ing in a peace conference would tickle it pink. Takin 
its coat and moiling away in stuffy committee r 
tasks that require hard study and exact informati mn i 
going to school when going fishing is so much please 
We suffer grievously from an oversupply of state 
an undersupply of day laborers in the legislative mil 
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Reaction 


S TO this turmoil in Central Europe there is one} 
that anybody can predict with certainty— 

that extremists beget reaction. That is as s 
operation of the law of gravitation. There is a sort¢ f 
center in human affairs. A violent push in one direct 
followed by a counter movement. The violent F 
Revolution was followed by a long, strong swing 
the opposite pole. The much less violent 
Revolution was followed by a much milder yet ver 
tinct counter action. The Puritan Revolution was fo 
by Charles I. The very mild movement that ousted 
II and definitely established Parliamentary supreme 
England produced hardly a back ripple. The vi 
the Russian Revolution is a measure of the insane ex 
to which Czarism had been carried, just as the ia 
which the French Revolution went measured the 
which the old régime had gone in the opposite dire 

Of all great nations only the United States maint 
a sure equilibrium under the shock of war—} 
because it had been best balanced before the wat. | 
were nervous hints of the danger of a social upset ink 
and Italy. A strong party in England preached peai 
revolution, involving very radical changes in the ex 
system. The United States has been most tranquil b 
it had most nearly kept a true balance. 

Undoubtedly Bolshevism has reconciled millic 
liberal-minded Russians to “‘strong” government, a. 
acted powerfully upon millions of ibe an 
in Europe generally. Exactly in as much as ex 
get control of the revolutionary movement anywhe 
hope of permanent benefits from that movemel 
minishes. Extremists of one type are as bad fort 
progress as those of the opposite type. | 


Why Foreign Trade? — 


jiN eat of people in the United States are | 
supplied with goods. There are children with 
shoes and thin clothing, households with meager fur 
and bare cupboards. Why, then, should we be sh 
boatloads of American goods to South America and 
Every now and then a correspondent asks that + 
having, perhaps, been reading some socialistic 
which says that nobody except a few bankers, n 
and manufacturers benefits by foreign trade. é 
But why trade at all? Doubtless there are ill 
dren in Massachusetts and ill-fed children 
Why does Massachusetts send carloads of good 
calico to Kansas while Kansas sends carley 
wheat to Massachusetts? ‘ 
The answer of course is that Makeachneetia 
shoes and calico to better advantage than 
while Kansas is better suited to wheat culture tha 
chusetts is. By exchanging, or trading, Massacl 
cheaper wheat and Kansas cheaper shoes—so, 
are fewer ill-clad and ill-fed children in both plz 
there would be if Massachusetts, with an unsuit 
sisted on growing her own wheat, and Kansas 
turning her farm hands into boot and calico 1 
We believe natural resources and the ingen 
people especially fit the United States to exe 
lines of manufacture. If that is true we should 
biggest possible outlet for such. manufacture 
trade finally balances: If we sell more goods 
shall buy more abroad, so the regions that can 
cheapest with things we want will be finding the: 
here as we find our market there; or if we s 
we buy we shall be ‘furnishing’ those regions , 
to assist their industrial development. . . 
“Some socialists though’ they Drea i 


ers, m merchants and acta owners— benef 
way. The statement is exactly as Nee 0 
trade as it is of domestic trade. 


A 


‘JHEN the real story of the great war is 
written and some dispassionate appraisal 
' is made of the causes of victory it will be 
; that the laurel for civilization’s triumph will 
ith no single nation. It was not the sacrifice 
flgium, the heroism of France, the courage of 
ritish, the blithe daring of America, the forti- 
hof Italy or the well-nigh forgotten Russian 
tance of the early days. 
‘ther was it the codrdination of effort ex- 
od in the unity of high command at the Front, 
jed with a no less flexible and compact unity 
soply in the rear, that made the achievement 
sole. 
‘ this unification, which must stand out as the 
| determining factor in the war—Germany 
jot begin to crumple up until the Foch con- 
uted hammer began to strike—America has 
jibuted her full share. Nor is this surprising. 
‘ination is simply another name for that 
2 standardization of efficiency and product 
i: epitomizes her industrial genius. It became 
»{ her overseas aims the moment she became 
\-fledged partner in the business of war and 
jn army in the field. With this business man- 
| of war, as it may well be called, we will con- 
cour survey of the American supply system in 
ure. Through some of the precedents it has 
alished we shall not only be able to cope with 
- amense problem of demobilization but assume 
eigently the new economic responsibilities that come 
Ithe daybreak of world peace. 
fe scheme of codrdinated Allied supply is really due to 
-presight of the commander in chief of the American 
os in France. Like most admirable institutions it 
sa at home, which means that it was practically born 
} A. E. F, The American Army had to be adequately 
yied beforeit could fireashot. Suchasupply demanded 
tyendous shipping, and at the outset we had few ships. 
rage, as I have often pointed out in these articles, was 
-ipreme problem of the A. E. F. from the beginning. 
¢ effort had to be bent to relieve the strain on it. 
| Tonnage Saved by Buying Abroad 
yE definite way was to procure everything possible 
broad. It necessitated the establishment of a huge 
riasing agency which would codrdinate army buying 
dyecome a vital link in the whole supply chain. Such 
ney has been instituted on a truly American scale of 
} and action. When I tell you that up to the time this 
de Was written we had purchased 8,400,000 tons in 
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Brigadier General Charles G. Dawes 


Europe you will realize what this organization has done in 
bulkalone. Butthisisnotall. Every ton of material bought 
in Europe meant that aship ton of forty cubicfeet wassaved 
for men or supplies that had to and could be brought only 
from the United States. Multiply this by 8,400,000 and 
it becomes quite evident that without the purchasing 
agency we set up the whole American war participation 
might have been seriously impaired. Through its labor 
bureau it secured, maintained and militarized an army of 
47,000 civilians in Europe, Asia and Africa; which was 
another tonnage saver. It has been the silent submarine 
fighter. The story of the world-wide machine that it has 
created, the fortitude and resource of the business men in 
khaki who operate it, and the constructive and codperative 
influence that it has exerted upon the conduct of the war 
comprise a fitting finale to the panorama of the Services of 
Supply of which it is a part, and which has passed in review 
before you. 

Army purchase began in France the moment that the 
first American Expeditionary Force landed. Obviously 
the army could not carry all the supplies it needed, and 
hungry men and beasts cannot wait. In addition, our first 
engineering units arrived practically 
without tools. It meant intensive pur- 
chasing, which has kept up on an in- 
creasing scale ever since. 

As the overseas force expanded, this 
buying, which began by scattered units, 
was done by organized services. Each 
service has its purchasing officer. The 
inevitable happened. So urgent was the 
demand for supplies of all kinds that 
these branches of the army were soon in 
commendable but costly competition 
with each other. When the quarter- 
master corps priced a quantity of ma- 
terial, for example, and returned in a few 
days with the necessary authority to buy, 
it discovered that the engineers had al- 
ready absorbed it. Theevil went further, 
because the French business man, being 
human, stimulated this competition and 
raised his price accordingly. The French 
Army in turn felt the effect of this com- 
petition, and a serious situation devel- 
oped. 

No one realized this more swiftly than 
General Pershing with his grasp of busi- 
ness detail and instinct for standardiza- 
tion. He saw that though every ton we 
bought in Europe aided the whole ship- 
ping program the purchase of every ton 
must be orderly and constructive. In 
August, 1917, he authorized a general 
purchasing board composed of the pur- 
chasing officers of the various services, 
with a general purchasing agent at the 
head. This agent was to be the represent- 
ative of the commander in chief in liaison 
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with the various Allied purchasing agencies and 
charged also with the coérdination and supervision 
of all purchasing agents in the A. E. F. 

The problem was to find a business man‘in the 
Army with sufficient financial and commercial ex- 
perience to attach himself to a desk and organize 
this all-important work. It required vision, ex- 
ecutive ability, and the power to handle difficult 
situations rising out of negotiations with foreign 
governments. Fortunately a man of this caliber 
happened to be wearing the uniform of a lieutenant 
colonel of engineers in France. He was the then 
Lieutenant Colonel,now Brigadier General, Charles 
G. Dawes, who had been Comptroller of Currency 
under President McKinley and who had worked 
his way from humble station in an Ohio town to 
be president of one of the leading trust companies 
in Chicago. He expressed the highest possible 
capitalization of business brains for the business 
of war. When we went to war with Germany he 
sought active service. Having been chief engineer 
of a small railway in the Middle West in his early 
days he obtained a commission in a famous engi- 
neer regiment which was one of the first to arrive 
in France and which has left its impress in docks, 
railway construction and supply depots. 

General Pershing knew General Dawes when the 
latter was a practicing lawyer in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
He had followed his career in the army, so he in- 
stalled him in Paris as general purchasing agent. 
General Dawes began in a small room in the Hotel Sainte 
Anne, which was then the headquarters of the American 
Army. To-day his staff and the associated organizations 
not only occupy the largest hotel in Paris but have repre- 
sentatives in nearly a dozen different countries. Thus with 
purchasing as with every other detail of American supply 
you get the now familiar miracle of an almost unprece- 
dented expansion. , 


Centralized Purchasing Power 


HEN you examine the work of the general purchasing 

agent and the general purchasing board—they are two 
separate and distinct propositions—you find that they par- 
allel for war the system of organization observed by a huge 
corporation in peace, Let me illustrate with the case of the 
United States Steel Corporation. If every one of its sub- 
sidiary companies purchased raw material, machinery and 
general supplies on its own and in the open market the 
overhead cost would be excessive on account of the lively 
competition. Instead, the corporation established a chief 
purchasing agent, who buys for the whole institution. 
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All requirements are submitted to him ahead of time; he 
anticipates needs and gets the best possible product and 
price. It is centralized buying. This is precisely what 
happened with the A. E. F. The “G. P. A.,’”’ as the general 
purchasing agent is called, and the ‘“‘G. P. B.,”’ which is the 
general purchasing board, do all the overseas buying for 
our armies through a system that is a marvel of codrdina- 
tion and result. 

The general purchasing agent occupies a peculiar and 
distinct position. Though every dollar’s worth of material 
that we buy outside of America is purchased under his 
authority he does no buying himself. The buying is done 
through the heads of the purchasing departments of the 
various services, who constitute the general purchasing 
board and who maintain, as a result, an independence of 
purchase, They purchase by category—that is by specific 
lists of items—and the process is therefore known as cate- 
gorical purchasing. The general purchasing agent, however, 
acts as a general codrdinator of all this buying. He approves 
though he cannot initiate purchase. He likewise exercises 
the full power of veto, which is the check on excess, ex- 
travagance and conflict with the interests of our Allies. 

Whether in France, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Sweden or Portugal, the general purchasing agent 
through his representative in that country becomes 
the outpost and the scout for supplies. He locates 
horses, digs up raw material, discovers machinery, 
secures options on crops. The actual buying of all 
this, however, is done by the representative of the 
service for which it is intended, acting under the G. P. A. 
representative’s supervision. This procedure is ex- 
pedited—you must step lively in war buying—for the 
reason that an officer of each service is attached to 
every foreign branch of the G.P.A. In such a trans- 
action therefore the agent of the G. P. A. acts as co- 
ordinating officer. The great bulk of our overseas 
buying, however, has been in France, where an ex- 
planation of the system reveals the whole working of 
an organization that is second to no Allied. business 
institution geared up to the needs of the war. 

In order to get a comprehensive view we must begin 
in the office of General Dawes in the Elysée Palace 
Hotel, which is the headquarters of all A. E. F. pur- 
chasing activities. Every American who has visited 
Paris in recent years will at once appreciate the pic- 
turesque significance that attaches to the use of this 
hotel for war purposes. The imposing stone structure, 
which occupies a full block on the Champs Elysées, 
was the favorite stamping ground—as far as Paris 
was concerned—of the beauty, chivalry and royalty of 
Europe before the war. Here King Leopold of Belgium 
maintained a suite. In the foyer dukes, diplomats . 
and stage favorites mingled in gay and festive array. 

Vanished are all these social splendors. Where once 
the champagne glasses clinked you hear the rattle of 
American typewriters; in the gilded dining room, whose no 
less gilded price lists nightly punctured the pocketbook, 
you find a board of accounts pruning. army pay rolls; in 
those splendid chambers, which rustled with silk and reeked 
with perfume, American business men wrestle with con- 
tracts; and the marble bathrooms, once the wonder and 
admiration of the French capital, are the repositories of 
card indexes. One of the smartest hotels in Europe has 
become the humming countingroom of an animated branch 
of the American business of war. 


Checks on the Use of Metals 


YY PICAL of all this denatured splendor is the fact that 

General Dawes’ office is in the stately paneled salon of 
what was in happier days the grand suite. But it is shorn 
of its trappings, and save for:the noble ceiling and ornate 
mantel is just like the workroom of the president of a great 
corporation. In the center is the long table where the 
occasional meetings of the general purchasing board—the 
directors of this vast purchasing corporation—are held. 
Facing the door at a simple flat-top desk sits General 
Dawes; opposite him is Lieut. Col. Nelson D. Jay, who 
left the vice presidency of one of the largest New York 
trust companies to do his share in:France. 

In this séries of articles I have described many charts of 
army organization, yet none perhaps is more ramified— 
certainly none embraces more far-flung authority—than 
the one which bares the operations of the general purchas- 
ing agent, who is on the administrative staff of General 
Pershing. At the apex is the commander in chief. Linked 
with him is the commanding general of the Services of 
Supply. Tied up with both of these is the G. P. A., from 
whom radiates such a network of codrdinated agencies 
that the chart looks like the reproduction of an octopus 
whose tentacles extend everywhere. They bind the 
A. E. F. up with all our Allies; they extend to every foreign 
country where we buy supplies; they disclose a succession 
of compact, scientific and highly organized bureaus that 


do everything from standardizing accounts to setting up. 


insurance against after-the-war investigations. To analyze 
them in order is to dissect a system that could audit, man- 
age and safeguard the fiscal interests of any American 
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corporation, no matter how large. The control bureau 
will aptly illustrate how the organization works. At the 
head is Lieut. Col. Francis E. Drake, whose long contact 
with big business in Europe equipped him to deal with 
the many problems that Continental wartime buying 
developed. Associated with him is a group of American 
business men, most of them long residents of Paris, who 
left lucrative posts to give army buying the benefit of 
their varied experience. 

The control bureau is the clearing house for all American 
Army orders. During the war they flowed in to the extent 
of several hundred each day from the purchasing depart- 
ments of the eleven services, which buy everything. from 
nails to trucks. Not only must every order have the 
approval of the general purchasing agent but all orders 
involving amounts in excess of one thousand dollars must 
have the additional approval of the French Government. 
Hence the bureau maintains an intimate and constant 
liaison with the French Government, which is one of the 
most interesting and constructive phases of its work. 
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Every service in the A. E. F. gets—and will continue to 
get until the Army leaves France—what are known as the 
forward’ requirements ofits various units.” By forward 
requirements are meant future needs. These requirements 
are transmitted to the general purchasing agent, who con- 
solidates them. He likewise codrdinates all demands for 
certain standard commodities. If, for example, the quarter- 
master corps, ordnance and engineers all need shovels the 
whole Army need of shovels is unified in one requisition 
and the buying is done by the engineers. This saves labor 
and enables the Army to buy in larger quantities and get 
the benefit of such purchasing. 

Orders for food, timber or leather require slight super- 
vision. If they involve the use of metal—as the great 
majority of them do—they .are caught up at once in a 
drastic scrutiny which not only shows Franco-American 


supply codrdination at its best but unfolds a process of 


close-knit business administration that will have its 
effect long after the last shot of the war is fired. 

This brings us to the metal-controlling office, whose task 
is to scrutinize the amount of metal required for the manu- 
facture of articles for American Army use. Installed as 
metal controller is Capt. Charles E. Carpenter, who had 
been a successful machinery expert in Paris in civil life. 
He allots all metal for A, E. F. use. If the needs of the 
different purchasing departments exceed the available sup- 
ply he distributes the material in proportion to the need. 

The moment you touch metal you touch one of the 
most zealously conserved commodities in. France. The 
reason is quite obvious. In the first flush of her war suc- 
cesses, when she came down from the north like a “wolf on 


the fold,’’ Germany acquired by conquest more than eighty | 


per cent of the iron and steel producing capacity of France. 
A metal crisis at once developed. The French war indus- 
tries became dependent to a large extent for their raw 
supplies upon other countries. Much of this material had 
to come from the United States and therefore became a 


part of the eternal tonnage problem. Before we entered the | 
war it wasnot so serious. Just as soon as we began to manu- | 
‘facture munitions. for our own use the French metal 


situation naturally became more acute. Every ton of iron 
or steel diverted to a nonessential use not only meant the 
loss of this material to war necessities but likewise wasted 
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a ton of valuable shipping. Hence the French Go 
wisely established a rigid control over the suppl 
raw materials, and metals particularly. 
The advent of the American Army in numbers mai 
metal situation more serious because we began 
orders in France for machinery, tools and ce | 
that used steel and iron and that could not be shipped 
the United States because we needed the tonnage 
and food. This constantly increasing employm 
manufacturing facilities of France taxed output ; 
material. The control bureay therefore submits 
ican orders involving metal to the French, who 
act as censors of price and probity of contractors b 
tically allot the French material to be used. 
Our orders involving metal are sent twice dail 
is known as the Inspection des Forges, where a | 
French experts familiar with every detail of man 
makes a rigid examination with the twin view of) 
ing both governments and preventing any was 
cious metal. This Inspection des Forges is one of 
constructive instruments developed by the w 
cause of its inevitable influence with pea 
worth an explanation. Before the war it cor 
to the inspection division of the United States o 
service in that it inspected raw material for 
also the finished product. It operated in four 
Paris, Toulouse, Lyons and Nantes. With the out 

of hostilities France immediately converted 
an agency for the procurement of raw materials 
machinery necessary to war industry. It result 
what the name implies—a literal inspection or 
over every forge in France. It has branch 
tachments, as they are known—in all the smalle 
and through them it exercises an incessant sup 
of the whole iron and steel industry of the rep 


Profiteers Smoked Out 


HE control bureau has a liaison officer—Capt,, 
H. Weare, a steel man of long experienc 
stantly at the Inspection des Forges. Just 
an American Army order arrives it is analyz 
essential requirements must be met. Since it 
a contract with a French manufacturer the 
is to find out if this particular firm or individu 
the Black List—that is, if it is excluded from dea 
with the French Government. Then comes the ex i 
nation of the amount of metal required and the’ 
that it bears to the distribution of the limited su 
of raw materials in France. The third item is th 
important question of price. The final qualifi 
the ability of the contractor to fulfill his ob 
within the time limit prescribed. 
All this information is readily accessible to 
spection des Forges because its hundreds of in 
are constantly i in touch with the manufacturing estal 
ments in their districts and know to the quarter of : ) 
what the plant capacities are. = 
If the order and the contractor meet requirement, Nl 
approval of the Inspection des Forges is stamped on tt | 
der and it returns to the American control bureau fo | 
general purchasing agent’s approval. Once stamped 
his visé the contract makes one more journey, to anit 
department of the French Government to be exam} 
with regard to the possibility of its interference withs 
work being done for the French Armies. If no confl! 
established it receives the final O. K. and goes to th 
tractor for execution. | 
This scrutiny shows that there is little chance fo 
profiteer to get in his nefarious work. Wherever 
of attempted extortion is found the French Govern)! 
takes the matter into its own hands and te | 
material or merchandise on the account of the 
close teamwork resulting from a double exa ! 
orders by both governments prevents competition et 
the two Armies. When there is a limited supply 
articles it insures equitable distribution between 
The probe that the Inspection des Forges applies | 
American contracts has smoked out many a profitee 
the eminent satisfaction of the French authorities. Ju 
soon as a French contractor rouses the suspici 
admirable agency of conservation he is summoned to! 
quarters and is put through the third degree by the! 
Particular attention is given to middlemen or 
handle army contracts as a side line. The Ame 
contract has been the means of rendering 


the Inspection des Forges informed me. Upo 
sion a Parisian entered into a contract with the 


h the routine mill and reached what all n 
Gay prosecuting attorney of the In 


he had made for- thoes gave. “tie eee. 
that. he believed he was still dealing in pre 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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“Tramp, tramp, tramp to feed the Nation! 
Good cheer from Miami to Nome! 
We have Campbell’s up in arms 

And you can’t resist its charms 
For it helps protect your own beloved home!”’ 


Arm in Arm 
With Uncle Sam on one side and the American housewife on the other i 


ae wholesome Tomato Soup is in the advance guard of health and good 
cheer. 7 


It is a favorite alike with our heroes abroad and their families at home. i 
In. your own daily problem of providing a nourishing and attractive home 
table you will find a constant help and comfort in iW 


Campbells Tomato Soup | 


A nourishing food in itself, it also through its tonic — save fuel. You save labor. You could not begin to | 
influence on digestion increases the nourishing effect produce such a soup at so low a cost in your own home. i 

. of all the food you eat. And it is as economical as it Served as a Cream of Tomato it is particularly 
| __ is tasty and invigorating. strengthening and delicious. And there are many other 4 
The contents of every can produces two cans of tempting ways to prepare it. i 


wholesome satisfying soup. You have no waste in “Good soup every day” M! 
using it—nothing to throw away. Every particle is should be the rule in every il 
pure nourishment. You have no cooking-cost. It | home. No other food can | 


comes to you completely cooked and blended. You properly take its place. 


Order this inviting Campbell’s Soup from your grocer by the dozen or 
the case, and have it ready in three minutes when you want it. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


U 


JOSepR CAMPBELL GOMPANY. 
Tare MDEN, Nid USA, oe 


S, 47133, 


Dollar 


[se Coldrens’ breakfast table was, in its way, as 


appealing to eye and soul as one of Correggio’s 

painted plump-profiled infants. Its embroidered 
old-blue centerpiece and doilies were handsome bits 
of convent needle \ 
artistes’ patient and 
expensive work. The 
gold of rind: and the 
white of heaped sugar 
and the translucence 
of ice chunks of its four 
plates of grapefruit 
were excellent testi- 
monials to Nature’s 
palette. 

The white-and- 
gold of its poached 
eggs, the white-and- 
brown of hot wheat 
rolls, the buttery gold- 
and-brown of toast, the 
crisp lean-and-fat, sa- 
vory brown of bacon 
and the mellow brown 
of the coffee were just 
as excellent testimoni- 
als to modern cook- 
ing’s palette. 

And the well-fumed 
dark grain of the 
room’s woodwork and 
furniture, together 
with the three-dollar- 
a-yard flowering of the 
chintz curtains at the 
low wide windows-and 
the thirteen-dollar-a- 
yard old-blue-and- 
cinnamon paneling of 
the mandarin art 
square under the table, 
were colorfully satis- 
factory background. 

While past the flut- 
tering chintz draperies, 
through the low open 
window, Lake Michi- 
gan, billowing in the 
genial October sun, 
flashed its white-and- 
jade as nice aid to 
perspective. The Col- 
drens’ apartment— 
their last—was on one 
of the North Side’s newest far-out side streets, where the 
great lake flowed near and rentals flowed high. 

But the atmosphere that hung over all this morning- 
meal charm and harmony of hue was neither light nor 
bright. It was as heavily somber—clinging to the one 
convenient metaphorical line—as the grim shadows the 
great Rembrandt liked to spread thickly over a canvas. 

At one end of the table Anna Coldren, in her:attractive 
violet-challis-and-lace breakfast negligée, in cold silence 
tipped the silver percolator over her thin china cup of con- 
ventional plum border and poured herself coffee a second 
time. In ominously cold silence. Her lips—good-looking 
lips, if a trifle hard of shape—were pressed together with 
ostentatious tightness. 

At the other end of the table Frank Coldren silently 
divided his attention among poached egg, toast, coffee and 
the front page of the morning paper. 

At one side Mildred Coldren, aged fifteen, silently di- 
vided her attention among plum-bordered cup, an occa- 
sional jab of spoon at sugared grapefruit and the inside 
part of the morning paper. At the other side Rick Coldren, 
thirteen and a half years old, attended with dispatch to 
three eggs, much of the bacon on the platter, several rolls 
and a heap of toast—the grapefruit before him had been 
pushed aside as an unneeded appetizer. 

Presently he and Mildred, both having finished their 
morning meal, rose unobtrusively, almost with guilty 
quiet, and left table and room: 

In the hall beyond: 

“Gee! I was afraid we wouldn’t get away before they 
went to it,” grinned the boy, delving into a mahogany 
tree for his school cap. 

His sister, a pale, pretty, sullen thing of sleek, elabo- 
rately dressed hair and high gray soft-kid shoes, sighed 
crossly: 

“Oh, dear! So was I. My goodness, I wish’’?—resent- 
fully—“‘ papa or mamma would get in a better humor soon, 
so I could ask ’em for ——” She stopped warily. 
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““Meflin Said the Day of the Wastrel in America Was Over, That the Plain-Thinking, Sensible Minority 
Was Going to Turn Into the Mighty. Majority’’ 


“For what?’’ demanded her brother with energy. 
“Say, let me tell you this: I get the cash for an electric 
transformer before you land another silk sweater or mati- 
née party.” 

“How you talk!’’—with sisterly contempt. ‘‘I wasn’t 
thinking of anything special.’”” But a small pink flush 
belied her. , f 

“Auh!”) The brotherly grunt was wise. “But, any- 
way ’’—with a shrug—‘“‘from the way our two parents are 
going to it now, I guess neither of us’ll have a show for 
anything—this month at least. Say, Frieda!’’—in a roar. 
““Where’d you put my cap?” 

“Oh, dear! I-guess so’”’—plaintively; and the glance 
that Mildred cast back diningroomward was, in its way, 
an Ibsenic volume. ; 

Back in the breakfast room, where the sun sent in rays 
as bright as benevolence: 

““Perhaps,’”’ Anna Coldren was saying to her husband in 
a voice as icily sweet as the sugared chunks still chilling 
parts of grapefruit, ‘‘you’d like to run the house yourself 
for a while!” 

Above the lacy V neck of her attractive negligée, 
her good-looking dark head was held at a tilt of fine 
hauteur. 

“Oh, I would not hay to do anything of the kind! Now, 
Anna, listen!” 

“Why listen to what I know by heart?” she gibed icily. 
“You nag, nag at me because your salary won’t reach 
farther.” 

cc Oh ! ” 

Frank Coldren slammed down fork and front page. 


He was a youngish man, though approaching middle age, 


with worried blue eyes, and with the national character- 
istics of the American business man—quick, nervous 
speech, direct, alert glance and smooth-shaved, medium- 
long upper lip. “I don’t nag, nag! I simply started to 
say again nk 

“That somehow —— 


” 
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“Certainly! That somehow 
“Oh, somehow a ten-dollar bill can be used 2 
twenty! Somehow!” Her smile was sneeringly sy 
her reiteration was insufferably mocking. ‘‘Somehoy 
Frank Coldren y 
pled with temper, 
he controlled him 
to a degree, 

“See here, An 
I’m not nagging. 
don’t want to quar 
But we’ve got to 
out some items in 
schedule.” 

“So you say- 
often. So often in 
year you mention t 
little fact! iveas 
indeed.” 

Her husband 
some of his caref| 
retained control, — 

“Well, by Geo 
I’m saying it nowi 
My five thousand) 
lars a year as subr 
ager of the Wes! 
Utilities Comp 
doesn’t reachaal 
all! Off and on | 
. been overdrawn at 
bank most of this} 
year, and I don’t fa 
the cashier’s | 
lately! And —— 

Anna Coldren fi 
an apprehens 
glance toward 
swinging door at 
right shoulder. 

“Ts it-necessar) 
tell Frieda too?” 
solently. a 

He went on | 

__ “ously: 

“Oh, darn Fri: 
What I’m driving) 
if you will condes\ 
to listen decen 
Anna—is simply ‘| 
In our company t' 
are exactly seven | 
managers besides | 
self, and five of t! 

stand distinctly higher than myself in the company | 
gard. Hubbetts, our respected Western manager ”—| 
bitter tone—‘‘is a person of fixed judgments. And he! 
most of the ear of Meflin, the Eastern head; w! 
means’’—the tone grew bitterer—“that I am not lit 
soon to pass this five-thousand mark, even were ther! 
war. With war as a mix-up factor—well, five thousa | 
our limit from now on. We might as well admit it anc! 
to trim our sails to keep within it.” 

Anna Coldren’s dark head went higher—insole 
quarrelsomely. 

“Oh, I think I try!” 

“But this is what I mean: There’s apt to be no’ ; 
from now on to pull us out of debt, as has been the ca! 
the end of every other two years or so.” 

“Last week I admit I might have saved six dollars | 
seventy-five cents—and gone without a lens to | 
one broken when my eyeglasses fell off the other n! 
But, outside that one item, I think I ean say If 
squeezed the dollars to pay Frieda, the butcher, the {! 
erer, the vegetable man, a nine-dollar bill for glove! 
Mildred and myself, and new dancing pumps for Ri 
Her mien was Duse-disdainful. fF 

“Oh”’—impatiently—“‘it isn’t a question of six d¢ 
and seventy-five cents!”’ q 

“Hardly !”’—with icy contempt. ‘Since I saw, | 
memorandum slip you dropped, that was exactly wh! 
cost you last Tuesday to lunch a man named Elkerst? 
the Illinois League Club.” 

His temper flared. . 

“Well, do you think I pay that much for two si 
wiches and two cocktails because I like to? It a fF 
robbery !”’ 

Sweetly ironic, she interrupted: 

*“And you didn’t know what the League’s menu chi ; 
happen to be?” , } 

pmen flared higher. ¢ 

(Continued on Page 26) My 
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‘This dependable British Tommy | This dependable Yank as dependable 1 Blue Devil 
—he helped! —he helped! —he helped! 
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“Lest we forget” 


The most useful job of the genera- 
tion is done. The boys who did it are 
taking off their uniforms to return to 
industry, farming, shipping and rail- 
roading. 


Owl takes this opportunity to wish 
every man of them Godspeed! 


Their new spirit and power to do will go 


. a a do: into business. Their daring and resource- This dependable 

_ This dependable Yank Tar Ens will epi the old world into new Scotch “Lady from Hell 
—he helped! usefulness and new prosperity. _. —he helped! 
} 3 


GENERAL CIGAR CO., Inc. 4 , 
NEW YORK 


This dependable Bersagliere 


This dependable Belgian —he helped! This dependable Anzac 


| ae —Zowie! He helped ! All photographs shown here are —he helped! 
Soldiers smoking actual OWL Cigars 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

**Can I take a man like Elkerson—our chief Boston cus- 
tomer—to a dairy lunch room?”’ 

“And can I’’—her voice came shrilly after his, like a 
hysterical echo—‘‘can I take a woman like Ethel Waller to 
a cafeteria when I happen to run across her downtown in 
her sables and electric? When she’s lunched me at the 
Flackstone three times in the last four weeks or so!” 

Husband and wife gazed angrily, furiously, at each 
other. But if, under the anger in each pair of eyes, there 
lay also a grim, anguished comprehension of common 
plight, neither would forgo stubbornness and 
voice it. 

Frank Coldren brusquely folded his news- 
paper, drank the remainder of his coffee and 
strode out of the room, shutting the front door 
hard behind him. 

At the breakfast table Anna Coldren brooded 
awhile, face cupped in palms—till Frieda looked 
in at theswinging door resentfully. Then she rose, 
went into the living room—an ornate place of 
mahogany, rugsand huge silk-shaded lamps—and 
flung herself in a chair for further sulky brooding. 

What an awry world! Life was like a por- 
cupine—all prickles. Wherever you 
touched, you were annoyingly stuck. 

Mildred, from the hall, gh in a pout- 
ing face. 

“Mamma, I’ve simply got to have 
two dollars for my Good Pals’ Club dues. 
The girls will be talking about me.” 

“You'll have to ask your father’— 
curtly. ‘I’m short this week.” 

Out the front door to school her 
daughter flounced. Her low modish heels 
had thudded across the hardwood floor 
like sulky words. Anna heard them with 
sharp irritation. Really, Mildred was 
unbearable lately! 

The bell rang—the mailman’s ring. 
She forgot Mildred and eyed the one en- 
velope with grim expectance. And ex- 
pectance was grimly answered. 

She read: 


DRY CLEANING COMPANY 


1 White chiffon blouse . . . . $2.00 
[Her own] 

1 Rose Georgette frock. . . . 4.00 
[Mildred’s] 

RiPaing Cloves se ie le ereee ee 1.60 

1 Wistaria Georgette dress . . 4.00 
[Her own] 

1 White satin vestee . . . . . 1.50 
[Mildred’s] 

2 White silk blouses .... . 4.00 
[Her own] 

1 Bisque cloth suit . 3.00 
[Her own] 

1 Blue tulle scarf. . .90 
[Mildred’s] 

Cotalt.. (6 eer at $21.00 


At the bottom — 
“Please remit at 
once!’?— was a rude 
italic streak of com- 
mand. 

“Good gracious!” 
Her sigh was de- 
pressed. “‘I forgot all 
about this.” 

The day: before Frank had received 
a cleaner’s bill of his own of about the 
same total. Sixteen years of marriage 
enabled her to deduce that this morn- 
ing’s unpleasantness might be traced 
back to that reception. And now another—when 
he was overdrawn! 

“Well’’—self-talk was moody— 
it—any more than he can.” 

And bitter brooding gave way to bitter self-pity. 
Thou shalt have no other gods before cleanliness, 
says Civilization’s first commandment. But keep- 
ing the commandment has come to be costly business 
in cities where furnace smoke is omnipresent and viciously 
continual. 

Three thoughts now stuck unkindly in Anna Coldren’s 
mind: First, that wistaria Georgette of hers was about 
worn out and really hardly worth cleaning money—the 
four dollars would more wisely have gone toward a new 
one; second, Mildred would have to curb her firm young 
appetite for white satin accessories; third, twenty-one- 
dollars, the total of this bill, was just what she and Frank 
had a week to live on when, newly wedded, they first came 
to Chicago, some seventeen years before. 

Twenty-one—it seemed incredible now! But they had 
blithely left that little down-state town, confident that their 
young affection, their excellent collection of wedding pres- 
ents—furniture, silver and doilies ad plenitudinem—and 
their coming twenty-one weekly in the wholesale house, 
where Frank’s aunt’s brother-in-law’s cousin had kindly 


“T can’t help 


What an Awry World! Life 
Was Like a Porcupine—All 
Prickles. 
Touched, You Were Annoy: 
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made sesame, were plenty to larder their way through a 
glad city life. To them, exuberant in love, life had seemed 
a zestful adventure, and fine. 

Being a healthy young pair, normal in ambition, anat- 
omy, adaptability and hopefulness, they still found it 
zestful a year later—but not so fine. Twenty-one dollars, 

they had learned soberly, was— 
merely twenty-one. And dollars 
were not so large in Chicago, it 
seemed, as back home, where you 
had your own radish and winter- 
onion beds, laying Leghorns, and 
currants for jelly. Subtract the 
twenty dollars a month for a four- 
room flat—which has a posi- 
tively dark dining room, even 
on bright days—and money for 
groceries, carfare and other neces- 
sary lintels to the doors of exist- 
ence, and the answer at the end 
of the month was a flat pocket- 
book. 

Merely flat, however; not 
punctured. They were wary of 
punctures that first year. And 
they told each other soberly that 
on twenty-five dollars a week they 
could manage well. 

Well, the twenty-five came; 

- but so did Mildred, a foreseen 
but only vaguely visualized item 
of expense. Still, Mildred had 

been an adorable third in 
the family. They were 
fairly happy, except for 
the dark dining room, 
which got on Anna’s 
nerves at last, and a third 
summer without a 
fishing trip, which 
had got on Frank’s. 
He was used to 
perch-darting 
Junes along the 
winding down-state 
river back home. 

Well, presently 
he got a raise to 
twenty -seven-fifty 
aweek. Jubilantly 
he and Anna as- 
sured each other 
that their middle 
name was Luck. 
Now everything 
was fine and dandy. 

Life would take on the 

color ofarainbow. His 
heads in the wholesale 
house had talked to 
him; assured him that 


with them. No need 
to worry now. Every 
so often he would get a raise; 
therefore, they might as well live 
in accordance with raises. 

And so it seemed. On the run 
Anna went flat hunting, and for 
thirty dollars found a lovely light 
dining room. Frank got three 
happy fishing days at a little 
lake, also some new clothes. An 
under clerk might sport a shiny 
serge coat, but an assistant desk 
man—especially one in the good 
graces of the firm—needed a new 
cheviot. f 

Rick was born presently too. 
And Anna felt that, though for 
Mildred she had managed with a small cheap carriage, 
for her boy she wanted a better-built wicker affair. To 
make up to the unconscious pink-and-white Mildred, she 
compunctiously bought her a new white-silk-and-rosebud 
bonnet. 

So, altogether, as afterward they puzzledly admitted, 
the extra money went fast; in fact, when they itemized 
thoughtfully, they realized that they had spent too much. 
It took two weeks’ pay to straighten up debts, which 
straightening left them with a debt to a butcher and a 
grocer. 

If Frank hadn’t got thirty a week the next year they 
would have felt pinched. And even that didn’t help so 
much, because though their flat had a light dining room 
it had. indolent radiators. For the two children’s sake 
they had to hunt a more amenable landlord in the matter 
of heat. And, as Anna thoughtfully said and Frank 
thoughtfully agreed, they might as well save moving 


Wherever You 


ingly Stuck 


he was bound to rise. 


- Coldrens had once fancied it would be. Familiarity 1) 
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expenses and change to a really desirable place, where 
would be content to stay for years. The only really d 
able place they located was five rooms at forty dolla 
High; but Frank was pretty sure that before the year y 
out he would be getting thirty-five at least. Two x 
over him had dropped out, leaving sure promotion : 
others. 

He was not disappointed eventually, though it was ; 
until the end of the year that he got the promotion g 
thirty-seven-fifty. And with that windfall he and An 
suddenly decided that, taking it all in all, they led prej 
dull lives. For once they’d celebrate, with seats down 
the fifth row instead of in the upper balcony. The janito 
wife was obliging and trustworthy—a combination tl 
Anna had not been able to find in any other of their ha 
tats. She would keep the children for fifty cents an er 
ning. 

With them taken care of, it was a pleasant evening, E 
in a restaurant afterward Frank met Nat Waller, mana; 
in a competitive wholesale house, and his brown-eyed wi 
Whereat Anna Coldren was instantly made conscious | 
her blue cloth dress cost twenty-two dollars, while Bt 
Waller’s gray crépe cost probably eighty-two. ‘ 

“But that’s the kind of people I wish we could tra 
with,” Frank commented afterward. ‘‘Waller’s a frien) 
chap. I like him. And he’s done me two or three lit 
favors.” | 

“He must make a lot of money,’’ commented A 
looking at the dollar-a-pair blue gloves she was lay 
away in the top dresser drawer. Ethel Waller had w 
long, expensive white ones. 

“‘Oh, he makes several thousand a year—five, I A 
And it seems to me his wife’s father left her some of | } 
own. ” ' 

“No wonder she can dress that way—on five thousan 
year!” said Anna with frank envy. 

“‘T’ll be making it some day,” declared Frank. | 

“JT wish you would,” with fervor. Ethel Waller } 
been sweetly civil—and patronizing. | 

“Wait, old girl!” : 

“T wonder what kind of a flat they have,’’ Anna ]| 
mused, ignoring his blithe promise. 

“Ah! But they have not a flat,” grinned her hate | 
in gay mood after the play and the chatty supper with | 
Wallers. “‘They have an apartment, dear girl!” 

“Silly! Of course, though.” Again her tone rege | 
envy. 

“She asked you to come and see her.” a 

“Out of mere politeness’’—coldly. ‘I don’t imag 
she’ll stay at home waiting for me.” 

“Now, Anna ” “a 

“T’m not going’’—with firmness. “Still, I wonder w 
kind of furniture she’s got.”’ With rather distasteful ¢ 
Anna Coldren glanced round her own rooms. “No Wil 
rugs—I’m sure of that.” ea 

“Dunno,” yawned Frank, undressing. “But Wall! 
got a car. Wish I had one.” 

Osos lord be 

“When I’m getting five thousand we can haye one} 
comfortably—“‘and an Oriental rug nine by twel'| 
With a grin: ‘I know pretty well a fellow in a factor)! 
Milwaukee where they make ’em.”’ 5 | 

“T don’t care where they make ’em, so we have “a 
declared Anna. 

Well, that was some years back. Now Frank Cale 
was getting his five thousand. And somehow, too, t| 
had again, and again met the Wallers; and there | 
sprouted a friendship of its kind, stiff at first on the] 
of the two women, but more pliant as time gave its i} 
intimacy. 

The Coldrens themselves now no longer owned Wi 
rugs—though the last Kermanshah in the hall, which A} 
half suspected was made in Milwaukee, was not paid 
And Frank had his car—though this week, needing | 
new tires, it merely consumed space in the garage. 

The five thousand was not so big an amount as both § 


it had bred temperish contempt in Anna Coldren’s: ¢| 
and somehow it had bred irascibility in her husbar' 
And as for pretty brown-eyed Ethel Waller’s pur 
patronage, Anna Coldren at least came to know it cal 
for what it was—the camouflage of a shallow and a 
rageous spirit. 

And when on this fretful morning, while she bro¢ 
over the porcupinish nature of life in general, e 
phone rang, and Ethel appealed for her company { 
day’s shopping, she answered in the crisp tone of intir’ 
acquaintance: 

“Really, I’m busy. I’m not good company to-day, i 
way, Ethel.” | 

“Oh, my dear, you’ve got to come!”’ pleaded Ethel. 
simply must have someone’s advice. There’re two cl 
at Beyen’s—a maroon velvet with an ermine col 
a rose pane and-arten I didn’t sleep ’””—weari 
night trying to decide.” | 

“But, Ethel, really ——’ 

“You surely want to be rage for yourself.” 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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| ‘HERE i is a definite reason 
ig ie the Hupmobile has 
always had such a wonderful 

hold on its owners. It actually 
does possess qualities not usual 
in four-cylinder cars. “Uhe fact 
is admitted, even by exponents 
of the multi-cylinder type, 
who cannot quite understand 
how /he Comfort Car gets 
these results out of four cyl- 


inders. [hey are naturally in- 
‘terested in the intense loyalty of Hup- 
mobile owners. And so, there is astrong 
tendency, now, to try to return to the 
four-cylinder principle. Of course, the 
F Hupmobile has reached its present 
state of development only by eleven 
years of studious application. 
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The Penalty of Leadership 


N EVERY field of human endeavor, 
he that is first must perpetually live 
in the white light of publicity. 


Whether the leadership be vested in a | 


man or in a manufactured product, 
emulation and envy are ever at work. 


In art, in literature, in music, in 
industry, the reward and the punish- 
ment are always the same. 


The reward is widespread recognition; 
the punishment, fierce denial and 
detraction. 


When a man’s work becomes a stand- 
ard for the whole world, it also be- 
comes a target for the shafts of the 
envious few. 


If his work be merely mediocre, he 
will be left severely alone—if he 
achieves a masterpiece, it will set a 
million tongues a-wagging. 


Jealousy does not protrude its forked 
tongue at the artist who produces a 
commonplace painting. 


Whatsoever you write, or paint, or play, 
or sing, or build, no one will strive to 

surpass or to slander you unless your 
work bestamped with the seal of genius. 


Long, long after a great work or a good 
work has been done, those who are dis- 
appointed or envious, continue to cry 
out that it cannot be done. 


Spiteful little voices in the domain of 
art were raised against our own Whistler 
as a mountebank, long after the big 


world had acclaimed him its greatess 
artistic genius. 


Multitudes flocked to Bayreuth to 
worship at the musical shrine of 
Wagner, while the little group of those 
whom he had dethroned and displaced 
preueC angrily that he was no musician 
at all. 


The little world continued to protest — 


that Fulton could never build a steam- 
boat, while the big world flocked to 
the river banks to see his boat steam by. 


The leader is assailed because he is.a 
leader, and the effort to equal him is 
merely added proof of that leadership. 


Failing to equal or to excel, the follower 
seeks to depreciate and to destroy—but 
only confirms once more the superior- 


ity of that which he strives to supplant. — 


There is nothing new in this. 


It is as old as the world and as old as . 
the human passions—envy, fear, greed, — 


ambition, and the desire to surpass. 


And it all avails nothing. 


-If the leader truly leads, he remains— 


the leader. 


Master- poet, master-painter, master-— 
workman, each in his turn is assailed, 


and each holds his laurels through the 
ages. 


That which is good or great makes 


itself known, no matter how loud the _ 


clamor of denial. 
That which deserves to live—lives. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
‘do not”—quickly. ‘‘ My Hudson seal does me for all 
sions.” 
or friend sighed: 
‘wish I could manage as you do, dear.” 
Jo you?” At the end of the nonrevealing wire Anna 
iren’s countenance registered frank suspicion of a 
» thrust. 
‘lease come!’’ whimpered Ethel. “I need your ad- 
| I’d take both—they’re so tempting—but Nat would 
ly have a fit!”” Her tone was martyrlike. 
Vould he?” 
‘ust that! He’s unbearable lately. My dear’’—exas- 
edly—‘“‘if this war doesn’t end soon my nerves will 
ly be gone! Hasn’t it”—mournfully—‘‘served hus- 
/s the most terrible excuse for shrieking economy?” 
‘h—perhaps.”’ 
‘Von’t you come?”’—coaxingly. ‘“‘My dear, please!” 
‘h”—she hesitated—‘“‘I suppose I may as well. Per- 
‘the ride will put me in a better humor.” 
‘Vhy the bad humor?” inquired Ethel as the Waller 
“ic coupé glided along the Lake Shore toward the Loop. 
‘yh, nothing special; everything in general’’—evasively. 
ina was not minded to reveal to the other that she 
\Frank squabbled hatefully over the inelasticity of 
income, for the Waller finances still paced far ahead 
(eirs. 
it Ethel Waller had one virtue—or vice, if you will: 
as more given to pouring out confidences than draw- 
‘ach out. 
‘fy case too,” she sighed. ‘“‘I do think a husband’s the 
st thing to live with!”’ 
‘agree,’ Anna could not help saying dryly. 
-r friend went on preoccupiedly: 
“here was another man, though, when I was young; 
j’ve often thought ——” She paused delicately. 
‘Vhere is he now?’’—politely. 
‘a the Senate! Put there, too, by a corporation—at 
s Nat says he was. And, my dear, you ought to read 
ot the way his wife dresses! Even at Palm Beach 
‘ talked about for her extravagance. And just think— 
Nt Waller hadn’t been so persistent and fairly worn 
y. my will I might have been her!” Tears of regret 
nst welled from the brown eyes. ‘Instead of hearing 
hag!” 
$ch confidence could not fail to get a return. Anna 
len was no strong-minded person absolutely above 
iling in a friend. 


’ 


’ “T guess all men nag,” she admitted gloomily. ‘You 
should hear Frank. And I never know whether he’s really 
angry at me or venting anger at himself.” 

“My dear’”’—mournfully—‘“ men are brutes—every one 
of ’em—and unreasonable. Nat likes to see me well 
dressed as well as I like to be so; but he wants me to do it 
at half cost.” 

“When it comes down to brass tacks men are as ex- 
travagant as we are,’ muttered Anna; ‘“‘but they won’t 
admit it.” 

““My dear, that is certainly true. I shall tell Nat so 
to-night.” 

At home, in the late end of a weary afternoon, Anna 
Coldren found that the day’s shopping had not increased 
her good nature. It was irritating to look at coats when 
her Hudson seal was showing its third winter. 

And Ethel, conveniently abstracted, let her pay for the 
salad and sandwiches in the tea room. Two dollars and 
eighty-five cents! She could not spare it; but she had to 
spare it or cry ‘Behold, I am broke!’’ Which is the last 
cry tortured Pride permits. 

Then, though she did not waste any sympathy on shal- 
low little Ethel—secretly Anna considered sensible Nat 
Waller too good for his pretty wife, whose claws were as 
often sharp as friendlily velvety—the whimpered might- 
have-been of weak old romance reminded her—Anna—of 
one Anton Rudd, in memory’s recess of old days in the 
little home town. 

He was an uncouth young fellow, with narrow, greenish 
light eyes and a bony, sallow forehead; no man that a girl 
ever dreamed about while the moon silvered facts to 
fancies. 

And Frank, back in those days, had the blue eyes and 
white comely temples that—she remembered—often kept 
her up under Diana’s glow for many a soft emotional hour. 
But —— 

But not long back she had read that Anton Rudd was 
getting a dollar a year in Washington. A dollar a year! 
Once unmentionable, even to American humor, now— 
paradoxically—a dollar a year made five thousand dollars 
seem paltry. 

And this paltry five thousand Frank inferred she partly 
threw away! Her nose—which she was quite conscious 
was still a very good-looking nose—curled disagreeably. 
Threw away? When the years had burned the value of a 
dollar on her weary brain! Her eyes flashed dislikingly. 
Looking back, the years with him seemed actually un- 
happy ones. At best, they were strained, alwaysfretful ones. 

Work kept Frank downtown that evening, 
he phoned. She and Mildred and Rick dined 
in the usual conversational way, therefore; 
though the two, noting her preoccupation, 
exchanged wary glances and forbore requests. 

Marital constraint was unrelieved for three 
days thereafter. She coldly gave Frank the 
cleaner’s bill. He coldly stuffed it into his 
pocket, muttering that the garage man was 
howling too. 

But on the evening of the fourth day 
he broke the constraint by announc- 
ing, with suppressed eagerness, that 


. 


A ; “Nonsense!’’ Counter:Protested Frank. ‘“‘Mrs. Coldren Would Never Have Forgiven Me if I Hadn't 
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the coming week would bring Meflin, the Eastern head of 
the company, to Chicago. 

“And there’s a rumor that Hubbetts is pulling out to 
take a governmental post in Washington,”’ he went on, 
with nervous though controlled excitement. ‘‘That means 
a readjustment of us submanagers—and one of us slated 
perhaps for the big job.”’ 

Mildred and Rick had left the dinner table and the 
apartment for motion picture and bowling alley. Anna 
Coldren leaned toward Frank with almost her usual famil- 
iar manner, forgetting quarrels recent and ancient. 

“That'll mean a raise again?” 

“Tf I’m one of the lucky ones’’—curtly, with less ex- 
citement. ‘‘I may not be. Bowen and Smith are getting 
best bets.” 

Anna Coldren’s good-looking dark eyes took on a gleam 
that was mingled hope and calculation. 

“There’d be how much more money?” 4 

“‘Oh—twenty-five hundred more anyway.” 

“Ah!” She drew a little breath that was anticipatory 
relief. “‘Then we'd be all right; we could straighten up 
what we owe.” 

“Ah! Couldn’t we though!’’—half to himself. 

“We could indulge in a few tires instead of floor space 
in the garage.’”’ Elatedly her spirits were swinging up 
from the depression of the past days. 

“Yes.”” Frank Coldren was thoughtful. 

“And we could see about a school for Mildred.” 

““Ye-es.” 

Anna lapsed into silent anticipation of more personal 
matters. Her eyes half glinted toward the bedroom, where 
her seal coat of third-winter wear was hanging. And she 
cast an appraising glance down at the mandarin art square. 
She had never greatly liked it for her dining-room floor. 

Frank Coldren had been watching her; and now, with 
an unpleasant little smile, he remarked: 

“Better go slow on the planning, Anna. I haven’t got 
either promotion or raise yet.” 

The decided undercurrent of hostility in his voice was 
detected by her experienced wifely ears. She sensed that 
his mood was still offensive. The desire to tell the news 
had merely created a surface truce. At once her own mood 
reacted.. She, too, could keep up the quarrel. And she 
began to suspect coldly that, as a matter of fact, he was 
really sure of promotion but would not give her the satis- 
faction of knowing it too. 

“Oh, I don’t count on anything until I actually see it,” 
she returned disagreeably. 

“T wouldn’t!’”’ He was equally disagreeable. 

Angry eyes met angry eyes, and both felt that the status 
quo of past days had not been altered much. 

“T doubt very much that you’ll get it.” And now, in 
her resentment, she stooped to frank spite: “‘I believe you 
told me that most of the other submanagers stand higher 
in the company’s regard than you happen to.” 

“That isn’t the worst,’ he snapped as though ready to 
give annoying statement for statement. ‘Maybe none of 
us have a show. I heard that Nat 
Waller was about ready to quit his 
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firm and was looking for inlet with us. 
So—he may be the lucky chap.” 

Ah! That was ashock. It overwhelmed 
mere quarrelsomeness. Her eyes dilated. 
Frank smiled disagreeably. 

“Of course somebody else would have 
the luck!” she finally commented nastily. 

“Of course!’’— offensively. 

Defiant eyes met defiant eyes. 
though each admitted secretly that a com- 
mon apprehension that dared not hope 
lay behind each one’s oftensiveness, neither 
admitted it openly. 

“Once we thought five thousand would 
be luck,” he commented caustically. 


“Did we?” She was offensively skep- 
tical. 
“We did!” He added moodily: ‘And 


somehow it seems as though we could man- 
age better on it.” 

“Tell me how,” she invited icily, ‘and I 
promise you I will do it.” 

“Oh!” He shrugged irritably. “All I 
can tell you is to cut down expenses some- 
how. And, believe me, it won’t be from 
choice—if I don’t get a raise. And it’s 
darned unlikely”—gloomily—‘“‘I’ll get it; 
though I’m going to try to bring Meflin 
out here for dinner some night. Go slow 
on engagements while he’s in town—will 
you?” 

“Very well.” 

“‘T’ve a tiny idea that if I have a chance 
to outtalk the others—especially Nat Wal- 
ler—I may land the luck. If I don’t land 
it”—with a scowl—‘“‘there won’t be any 
choice about our living on a simpler scale. 
My credit is going—and you know what 


that'means. Butchers and grocers will be 
yapping at you: ‘Charge accounts not de- 
sired.’”’ : 


His glance went ironically down to the 
laden and bright table at which they had 
just dined. Then he strode out of the 
room. She looked after him with eyes that 
fretfulness narrowed and that dislike al- 
most sharpened. 

Seventeen years she had lived with this 
man. Together they had lived long enough 
and faithfully enough for the years to have 
welded, with time’s own peculiar welding 
intimacy, their lives into one. Existence 
apart would be a strange thing to each of 
them. And yet she felt that it would be 
quite easy for her to divorce him. 

Their mutual existence had become too 
wrangling, too unpleasant for any joy or 
any satisfaction to be felt in it. 


This feeling, which was partly a real and 
growing dangerous emotion and partly mere 
nervous temper, increased as the days 
went on. Constraint lay heavier over the 
household. Mildred’s winter wardrobe was 
to be planned too, which never made for 
parent’s or child’s good nature. With 
every winter that young person had be- 
come more imperious over her clothes, till 
her mother was distraught. Now, torn be- 
tween desire to meet Mildred’s demands 
and need to refuse them, she sympathized 
and condemned in the same breath. In 
such a mood she had no good humor to 
extend to her moody, silent husband. 

But as one week ran into the next this 
unusually long-drawn-out moodiness of 
Frank’s became unendurable to her. She 
knew what had happened, though he did 
not speak. Luck had passed him by; Mef- 
lin had made another choice. Disappoint- 
ment ate like acid into her soul. And 
though she had no wish to try to console 
him should he confide their mutual dis- 
appointment, she was made more out of 
humor by his sullen lack of speech about 
the matter. By his attitude he seemed to 
blame her for life’s awryness. 

This was most decidedly unfair of him. 
He need not lay the onus of their unhappi- 
ness all on her. Cut out items in their 
schedule! What items? Items where? 
Heaven knew that her days were one un- 
ending strain to dovetail dollar to dollar 
that they might live in the comfort which 
both long ago had tacitly planned to be 
their due. 

Oh, she remembered that in the old days 
Frank had complained as briskly as any- 
one over various unpalatable items in their 
days. Cheap cuts of meat, a small flat, 
balcony seats, street-car straps—all such 
had irked him too. By Jiminy—he used to 
vow—some day he’d have what other men 
had! And now—a simpler schedule was his 
ery! : 

And in the midst of an afternoon of such 
tart remembrance—a morbid afternoon al- 
most—a little vengeful notion came to her. 
What was the old saying—something about 
similia similibus? Possibly Mr. Frank 


And,- 
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Coldren’s recollection of old days was not 
so clear as her own. Possibly the glamour 
of habits since lay over habits that were— 
bill-of-fare habits, for instance. Suppose 
she set before him, home at night for his 
usual excellent and expensive dinner, the 
plain pot-roast-and-boiled-potatoes spread 
that once had been their lot! 

She recalled once distinctly hearing him 
swear: ‘‘By George, some day we'll have 
porterhouse!”” He had particularly dis- 
liked the economical pot roast with its car- 
rot and potato garnishment. But since he 
yelled for plainer living 

Very coolly she began to recall all the 
items of the old days’ table. Very collect- 
edly she began to plot Mr. Frank’s dis- 
comfiture. She herself, a long time back, 
had deliberately forgotten certain details of 
that early twenty-one-dollar-a-week life— 
the plainly sugared apple sauce, for in- 
stance, which was their chief dessert; the 
little slab of American cheese, which was a 
treat; the ten cents’ worth of dill pickles, 
which were a great savor to the meal. He 
blamed her, did he? Very well! She would 
do a wifely part to cut down expense—on 
one meal at least. And the expression that 
would come over one husband’s face would 
recompense any wite for the trouble! She 
wished it was a joke she could share with 
someone. 

It was several days before the gods of 
circumstance cleared the way for her plan. 
One evening Mildred had a girl friend over. 
One evening Frank was not home for din- 
ner. But finally Frieda asked for an after- 
noon and evening off—a sick mother, she 
claimed—and got both with a celerity that 
startled her suspicious Swedish soul; and 
she almost refused her mistress’ indulgence. 
But she went. 

And Anna Coldren, finding herself in 
sole possession of her apartmental Lares 
and Penates, smiled to herself with un- 
pleasant complacence. She went forth to 
shop—and not at her regular meat shop or 
grocery; farther—in a residential district 
where residences and shops were closer to 
each other than round her own exclusive 
and pretentious street. 

She carried her purchases home and went 
to work, very glad to get this meal herself, 
instead of overseeing the astounded Frieda. 
Not that she would have minded the girl’s 
presence greatly—Frank’s coming discom- 
fiture occupied her mind to the exclusion 
of other matters; but the girl’s unspoken 
comment would have been decidedly irri- 
tating. 

She had not forgotten how to cook. 
Anyway, spitefulness was a sharp spade to 
dig up old skill. Three hours later she sent 
a small, malicious, satisfied smile over the 
table she had set. There was plenty of 
food on it—plenty. But—such as it was! 
cea face would certainly be entertain- 


"Oh, she realized that she was acting with 
childish spitefulness; but she did not care. 
Frank was unfair to her. 


Frank Coldren was late in reaching his 
home that night. Anna began to be im- 
patient, and under her impatience moved a 
sort of surging depression as she mechan- 
ically flipped the pages of a magazine on 
the broad mahogany table of the living 
room. She fretfully wished she had had 
a chance to dine that omnipotent, detest- 
able Meflin. Such a lovely dinner she 
might have put forth!—a dinner that 
would have wheedled any man into an 
agreeable, benevolent humor. She would 
even have given Frieda her best beaded 
blouse to insure harmony and success in its 
preparation. 

The minutes dragged on. Mildred began 
to show impatience too. She had come 
from her room and her wicker-and-ivory 
dressing table only at dinner time; a dancing 
party was on her evening’s program. Rick 
alone was perfect patience; under a great 
rose-shaded lamp he was reading. 

Finally the familiar click was heard in 
the lock. The hall door opened. Mildred 
sprang up from the couch, pouting nicely. 

“Dear me, papa, you’re awfully late!” 

And then—Mildred politely forbore. 
Her papa was not alone. Another gentle- 
man was silhouetted under the soft rose 
glow of the hall lights; a portly, distin- 
guished gentleman, you saw, even at the first 
startled glance. That first glance—and 
premonition came sickeningly over Anna 
Coldren! And, for once, premonition came 
true. 

“Mr. Meflin, my dear.”’ Frank advanced, 
cordially wearing his best host smile. “I 
caught him as he was taxi-ing off.” 
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“And sincerely abashed, Mrs. Coldren,”’ 
quickly and deprecatingly explained the 
guest, smiling an affable guestish smile. ‘I 
protested emphatically to your husband 
that this is no way to treat a wife—this 
bringing an unexpected ef 

“Nonsense!’’ counter-protested Frank. 
“Mrs. Coldren would never have forgiven 
me if I hadn’t brought you home with me.” 

“Indeed not!’”? Mrs. Coldren by pure 
will power dragged out a hostess’ charmed 
expression; by pure will power held her 
teeth from chattering. 

“Coldren, you must bear witness that I 
insisted on the club!” 

““Preposterous!’’ smiled Coldren. 

“Of course!” rigidly smiled Mrs. Col- 
dren, while the back of her brain registered 
horror, pure and unmitigated. What would 
she, could she, should she do? 

“And we’re in a great rush,’’ went on her 
husband, glancing toward the dining room. 
“Hubbetts is leaving on the eight-o’clock 
train. We want to fix up a small matter 
with him before his train pulls out; so if 
dinner is ready ——” 

“Dinner is ready to be served, papa,” 
put in Mildred with a desire to be agree- 
able to all present; for which her mother 
could have slain her. If only she could 
have had a few minutes 

But with the busy air of men on whom 
immediate business hangs heavily, both 
gentlemen insinuatingly turned at once. 
Involuntarily, being hardly conscious of 
what she was doing, Anna Coldren dazedly 
turned diningroomward. Mildred came 
skippingly; Rick, her brother, came bash- 
fully. And before Anna Coldren could 
limber her horror-rigid wits all of them were 
entering the dining room. 

It would be futile to try to describe her 
emotions during that horrible twenty-foot 
walk between living room and dining room. 
But even the soles of her feet were aghast. 

And when they were there a second and 
longer glance confirmed her first awful im- 
pression. No common man this portly 
polished Meflin, to whom you could laugh- 
ingly make explanation! Never! Dignity 
incarnate sat on his high-bridged, aristo- 
cratic nose. Decorum lay sleekly on his 
longish, clean-shaved upper lip. His thin, 
nearly white hair, very smooth, had a prel- 
ate’s hauteur. His cold, polished black 
eyes, prominent from their surrounding of 
wrinkled flesh, were the kind of orbs that 
stares back unuttered excuses—from friend 
or employee. 

After her first dazed minutes her senses 
were preternaturally sharp. Without look- 
ing directly at either, she saw Mildred’s 
little start at sight of the table; saw Frank’s 
careless first glance give way to curious, un- 
believing wonder. 

Her daughter, however, was a young per- 
son of perfect table manners if not of some 
other virtues. After the first start she was 
demurely quiescent. And Frank Coldren 
immediately took pains to hide the fact 


that, as a rule, he did not sit down to a 


plain old-fashioned pot roast, boiled pota- 


‘toes and apple sauce evening meal. 


Anna feverishly began what small talk 
she could muster, her eyes avoiding her 
husband’s, 

“This isn’t Chicago’s best time of, year, 
you know; this chill lake wind - 

The guest was interested to hear this. 
The lake wind had struck him unkindly. 

Conversation proceeded smoothly. The 
host briefly remarked that the war was 
certainly a war. The guest agreed. A ter- 
rible phase for the world, but a needed 
phase for America. 

Host, guest and hostess calmly consumed 
portions of boiled meat, boiled potato and 
earrot garnishment. Mildred, with dainty 
fork, pecked at brown shreds, left untasted 
her potato, eyed curiously the plate of 
small slabs of American cheese. Rick was 
the only one who ate with gusto. He had 
spent the cold afternoon on the football 
field, and food was food to him—nothing 
more; and his young stomach was a vac- 
uum that called for filling. 

Occasionally during the meal—when it 
was impossible to avoid meeting—Anna 
Coldren’s dark eyes met her husband’s. 
And pair spoke to pair. 


Said hers: Your own fault! Telephone 
next time!”’ | 

Said his: ‘A joke, I suppose; but a joke 
I don’t see!” 

Said hers: ‘‘ More of a joke on you than 
on me!” 

Said his: “Oh, I guess you’ll suffer as 
much as anybody!” 

Said hers: “Bah! I don’t care!” 

Said his: ‘You'll care!” 


r 
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Said hers: ‘‘Oh, la! la! la! Sha 
But even the longest dinner comes 
end sometime—even one whose first « 
is horror; and second, feverishnes 
third, suppressed hysteria; and 
fifth and sixth, clammy strain. 

Frank Coldren and the polished 
white-haired Meflin departed, 
to catch the departing Hubbetts 
steps of his train. The one, to the! 
all host, and polite; the other, all 
and urbane. 

When they had gone Anna Cold 
from her the hostess’ calm in which 
wrapped herself; cast it away wi 
flung her aghast self into a chair, a 
tally tore her hair. Her son Rick 
near her, about to broach the desi 
his possessing an electric transfo: 

“Rick, leave the room!” 

He stalked out resentfully. M 
fled to finish her toilet preparatio 
evening’s gayety. Their mother 
undisturbed in her bitter self-bera 

Why, oh, why had she been so s 
childishly vengeful! Why had she 
such a fool? Now promotion a 
were gone to the limbo of things | 
evermore. Now nothing indeed re 
but the old fretful, strained, scheming 
Their debts—with them their debts 
stay! Frank would —— 

But her bitterness sharpened on it 
Frank needn’t say a word to her. rc | 
dare! After all, it was only his fault 
hadn’t been so irritating she would 
have been goaded into the childish, 
business; she never would have 
of such a thing, and there would ha 
the usual excellent well-served fare 
table. She finally snatched up the 
paper and tried to read and forge 
the paper did not distract; chee ee 
put that dinner out of her mind. 


| 


eleven o’clock, she was appareuial : 
in her fumed-walnut bedstead, © 
turned toward the wall. 

In absolute silence he indressall 
trying to learn whether she was 
awake, got into his own bed, and 
face toward the opposite wall. 


In the days that ensued t 
silence rolled over the Coldren h 
Even Mildred put away her usu: 
souciance and shrank from it. Ri 
about uneasily. Quarrels betw 
parents had been plentiful in’ th 
lives—hard words and high. — 
ominous unrelenting between th 
the cause of which they had 
grasped, frightened them. B 
made continual pretexts for hou! 
from home. 

At the breakfast table andl 
their two elders showed on 


Mildred one morning mockingly tl 
tively shivered ‘‘U-ugh!” as “ a 
left the room. 

“T’d better tell Frieda to go ing an 
up the icicles,” she said. z 

“T’d like to know what’s ng 
tered Rick. ‘‘I bet I don’t ev 
transformer! 

His mutter would have been m 
mistic had he glimpsed his mothe 
face, an hour later, as she stood 
phone. Ethel Waller had pho 
cited invitation to dinner on 


7? 


knew just how the ah allow brown | 
flashing. ‘It’s for Meflin—your 
chief. You know he and Nat 
other years and years ago! And 
ing a big, gorgeous affair. I’ve 
shrill, affected soprano dropped 
mystery —‘ ‘I’ve got a private reas0. 
for taking a lot of pains.’ Be. 
‘Have you?” Had her life depend 
it, Anna Coldren could not have 
dry, anguished note out of her 
But Ethel was not observant; 
affairs, as usual, filled all her thot 
“Come early, dear. I want 
how beautiful my table’ll look. 
I was frightened sick! This 
limiting sugar—and then I r 
eandy! So I fairly flew down a 
pounds; a dollar and twen 
pound—isn’t that robbery? An 
helped me frost the French pastry rs 
I clever?” | 
(Concluded on Page 32) a | 
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Those who know most about 
trucks— engineers, truck 
manufacturers and dealers, 
fleet owners, government ex: 
perts — are pretty generally 
won over to the INTERNAL 
GEAR principle as applied 

; orbensen Rear Axle- 
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(Concluded from Page 30) 

“Very clever’’—with dry lips admitted 
her friend. 

But she briefly pleaded another engage- 
ment on Thursday night. Ethel airily ac- 
cepted the excuse; which airy acceptance 
added to Anna Coldren’s bitterness of soul. 

Not that wild horses could have dragged 
her—especially with Frank—to witness her 
friend’s sure triumph; but she shrewdly 
guessed that Ethel was secretly relieved 
by her nonacceptance. The field was pre- 
ferred clear for Nat’s maneuvering. 

And, if pert young Mildred felt the icicles 
at former meals, at the Coldren dinner 
table that Thursday evening she must 
have suspected the contiguity of great 
glaciers. 

Frank strode out of the house after din- 
ner. His grim, moody countenance pro- 
claimed that he preferred solitude to the 
family circle, as for some evenings back. 
Anna felt stolidly that it would be a relief 
to her if he did not come back. She rea- 
soned that the two of them were very close 
to positive hate. 

However, he came back—at pedtime. 
And in grim silence he and Anna went to 
bed, absolutely ignoring each other’s pres- 
ence in the same room. 


But the next evening, a good hour earlier 
than his wont, Frank Coldren hurried into 
his home. His flushed face and dilated 
eyes bespoke tense mental excitement. 

Anna Coldren, lounging in a huge over- 
stuffed chair in the living room, half raised 
her eyes in some surprise; then, with an 
air of being deliberately disagreeable, she 
dropped them again to her lace-mending. 
The bars of silence were down, she saw; 
merely to let in some fresh altercation, she 
feared, however. 

“e Annal ! ” 

Hostilely she raised slow lids. 

“Well?” 


Not only was he deprived of the contract 
but the French Government put him on a 
list that would prevent him from practicing 
any further extortion. 

The generous codperation of the French 
Government with our Army has no higher 
expression than in the work of the Inspec- 
tion des Forges, which has saved the United 
States infinite anxiety, time and money. 
This institution, however, is not only.the 
watchdog of wartime product and pocket- 
book but it will be a bulwark of French in- 
dustry after the war and a vital instrument 
with which to combat German industrial 
aggression. It can be developed into a tre- 
mendous rival of the celebrated German 
Metall Gesellschaft, which, with the Allge- 
meine Elektrische Gesellschaft—the Teu- 
tonic electric-machinery trust—was on the 
point of dictating terms to the Continental 
metal industry when the war interfered 
with its mighty program. 

Closely allied with this metal control is a 
kindred control of equal importance. With 
more than three-fourths of her iron and 
steel resources in the hands of the Germans, 
France faced a serious problem in filling 
orders for the American Army. She was 
perfectly willing to help us out and relieve 
the strain on shipping, but she had to have 
the wherewithal to produce the goods. To 
this end an arrangement was entered into 
by which we transport raw material from 
the United States and parcel it out to the 
French factories. The intermediary is the 
bureau of reciprocal supply, which is part 
of the general purchasing agent’s organiza- 
tion. 

Though this operation requires a consid- 
erable tonnage the commodities into which 
this material is converted would require a 
good deal more. Experience has proved 
that the bringing in of a single ton of raw 
material saves five to ten tons of shipping 
and, what is equally important, provides 
for the rapid and uninterrupted procure- 
ment of articles in which a scarcity devel- 
ops. This applies to almost every known 
product from ash cans to automobile 
trucks, which are being made every day in 
France for the A. E. F. 

Let us assume that the quartermaster 
corps needs five thousand ash cans, that 
the motor-transport corps requires one 
thousand five-ton truck chassis, and that 
the air service must have two thousand 
gasoline tanks at once. If orders for these 
articles were placed through the control 
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“T’ve got something to tell you!’’ He 
was trembling with excitement. 

“Yes?”’ Offensiveness, like a stiletto, 
pricked her utterance of the curt mono- 
syllable. 

““Meflin has made me manager!”’ 

“What?” Hostility, offensiveness and 
secret bitterness dropped from her like rags 
of garments. 

“Anna, he did!” 

“Frank! It can’t be so!” And she be- 
gan to tremble. 

“Tt’s so! It’s the blessed truth!” He 
popes excitedly and tossed his hat on the 
table. 

She stared incredulously. 


““Not’’—the warm color flooded her face 
while she gasped—‘“‘not after that awful 
dinner !”’ 


Again Frank Coldren laughed excitedly, 
like a glad boy. 

“Anna, it’s unbelievable—but it was the 
dinner that did it!” 

She shook her head unbelievingly, star- 
ing hard. 

“Honest, old girl! Let me tell you.” 
As though perfect amity existed between 
them in the present, in the past and the 
pluperfect, he perched himself happily on 
the overstuffed arm of her chair and laid a 
careless arm round her neck. The news, 
like a great war tank, had ridden right over 
fences of disagreement, ditches of resent- 
ment, ‘It’s the most remarkable happen- 
ing; but he gave me the job because—he 
said—his unexpected dining with us gave 
him such a side light on our—yours and 
mine!—sensible régime! So uncommon 
in this extravagant, high-living America! 
Honest! He said that.’’ Frank paused ex- 
citedly to let her grasp it. 

“Oh—no!” 

“He said that! Said, furthermore, that 
any man who had a wife that had the 
strength of mind to run her household along 
lines of plain living when all her friends ran 
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theirs on the line of least resistance, which 
meant big bills and waste, was the man to 
have his finger in his—Meflin’s—business 
pie!” 

“Oh—not really!”” The color ebbed and 
billowed in her face! 

Her husband chuckled. 

“Really, actually and positively! Un- 
wittingly, my dear girl, you gave me—what 
do they call it in fiction?—atmosphere— 
the needed atmosphere!” 


Anna Coldren did not chuckle. She 
blushed—red. 

“Did—did you—explain?”’ 

“‘N-no’”’—with a sheepish grin. ‘I dare 


say an honester man would; but I—I 
couldn’t. Anyway, honesty aside, it would 
have been a nasty display of our private 
laundry 

ron Se terrible display!’ she mur- 
mured abjectly. “Frank, I could have 
pounded myself afterward! But I never 
dreamed that he was still in town. Oh, I 
was so sorry!”’ 

“Oh, I know!”’ He cheerfully poured 
his coals of confession over hers. “And it 
was all my fault. If I hadn’t harped at 
you But I have been so dog-goned 
worried this last year ” 

She was bent on her share of abasement. 

“Oh, I knew you were! And if I hadn’t 
been the meanest woman on earth we never 
would have quarreled so long.”’ 

“Oh, well,’ he suggested airily, “‘let’s 
chuck the deadwood. I'll get seventy-five 
hundred a year. We’ll swing out of debt. 44 

She put in impulsively: 

“And stay out. Oh, Frank, I wouldn’t 
admit it, but I can cut down our schedule 
if I quit trying to live up to Ethel Waller.”’ 

“That'll be easy,’’ he commented rather 
soberly. ‘“‘Waller’s lost his job—and he 
didn’t land this. And it’s reported that 
she’s spent every cent her father left her; 
so they haven’t any choice but to trim ex- 
penses. And Waller’s taking it hard.” 
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bureau with French firms and with the ap- 
proval of the French Government it would 
absorb a considerable quantity of raw ma- 
terial necessary for French war industry. 
By procuring the raw material from the 
United States the strain on the French 
sources of raw material is at once relieved 
and tonnage is saved at the same time. 

Here is where the board of reciprocal 
supply comes in. The French firms that 
have contracts for these specific articles 
submit their requirements for the raw ma- 
terial. These requirements are transmitted 
direct to the War Industries Board at 
Washington, which controls all raw material 
in the United States. Washington through 
its various agencies secures the material 
and ships it to France, where it immediately 
becomes available for American use. 

Every day an immense amount of such 
material arrives at French ports. It must 
be received, stored and allotted to the vari- 
ous French industries. All this requires a 
definite organization. It would not pay the 
A. E. F. to build up an institution for this 
work, for the simple reason that the French 
Government, through its control of indus- 
try and material, already has such a ma- 
chine in operation. Hence all this material 
is turned over to the French, who store it 
and deal it out to their industries, which 
are paid the price fixed by the government. 
Again you have an example of the coépera- 
tion between the French and American 
governments which is both constructive 
and economical. 

Asa result of this activity the emergency 
needs of the A. E. F. are met and many 
thousands of tons of precious cargo space 
are saved for necessities that can be manu- 
factured only in the United States. This is 
particularly true of hollow ware. A con- 
tainer of any kind as a finished article occu- 
pies a considerable amount of room on a 
ship. When that article is sent to France in 
a form of a sheet of iron it occupies much 
ess. 

The extent to which tonnage saving has 
been carried is almost amusing. Let me 
illustrate with the case of macaroni. The 
hole in a single stick of macaroni is a very 
trivial thing, but when you consider twenty 
or thirty millions of pounds it is not to be 
despised. Hence we ship flour in bulk from 
America and make the macaroni in France. 
It is good to remember that in tonnage as 
in everything else the sum of the small 
things counts. 


No phase of our purchasing system in 
France is more significant than that which 
deals with the procurement of machine 
tools, for which there is a special machine- 
tool section: Primarily this has been a war 
of machinery. When you have studied its 
economic phases, as I have had the privi- 
lege of doing for the past four years, you 
realize the value of a lathe or an automatic. 
In the early days these machine tools, were 
worth almost their weight in gold. Some of 
the great American war fortunes were made 
in them; first, because the Allies had to 
have machinery for shell production, and 
second, because we ourselves went into the 
munitions business on a large scale and the 
market was combed out. 

America had been so prodigal with the 
sale and general consumption of her ma- 
chine tools that when we actually got into 
the war and needed machinery for our vari- 
ous services in France we were hard put to 
secure them. At that time army purchasing 
was in the first throes of organization, for 
General Dawes had just taken command of 
procurement. In order to expedite his work 
in specialized lines an auxiliary advisory 
committee composed of leading American 
business men in Paris was formed. It was 
of immense aid in securing much-needed 
machinery, including six thousand machine 
tools which were distributed among the 
repair establishments in France. Out of 
this purely volunteer organization grew the 
control bureau and the machine-tool sec- 
tion of the general purchasing board. Last 
October, however, the purchase of all ma- 
chine tools and small tools was transferred 
to the ordnance service, of which the 
machine-tool section is now a part. 

Behind this army acquisition of machin- 
ery is the larger fact that every machine 
tool used for war which stands up under 
the strain of incessant wear and tear will be 
an equally important factor with peace, 
when the world will enter upon an unprece- 
dented era of industrial competition. The 
more machinery we acquire now, especially 
in France, where we shall be compelled to 
establish industries to hold our own in the 
great commercial game, the better pre- 
pared we shall be for the titanic after-the- 
war trade struggle. 

Our army purchasing abroad is no ; with- 
out its element of stirring interest. So un- 
romantic a need as a freight car has taxed 
ingenuity and afforded an example of 
Yankee enterprise that fits into the great 
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“Ah!’’—soberly. . 
“Meflin said a lot,’’ he went on 
tively. ‘‘Said the day of the y 
America was over, that the plain 
sensible minority was going to 
the mighty majority, and that the 
of the land would lie in the hands « 
who had the courage and the e 
ire to lead their fellows. And, 
sai v ‘ 
At this point Frank Coldren 
instant; then went on, in a curioy 
ous voice: ‘ 
“Well, he let me understand 
siderately but plainly—that if 
hadn’t swept up so many 
they, have found one for this m 
ob” m 
“Frank!” A few days before th 
had calmly thought of divorcing 
but now a wife’s partiality flared 
incensed eyes. “‘The idea! Wh 
young!”’ 
He shook his head regretfully. 
“No; 2m noite 
“T don’t consider myself old; an 
barely two years —— ' 
He gingerly touched his forefinge 
beginning of a bald spot on the cro} 
brown head. ] 
“T know!’’—quietly. “But we 
kids, any longer, Anna—though w 
as if we were.” q 
They looked straight at ea 
Again the color flowed into her 
came over her suddenly that he 
the case in a nutshell. They hac 
like kids—tantrumish, future-all- 
them kids—uncontrolled, uncontroll 
And she—and he—shivered a i 
was the shiver that: comes at that fi 
out of the thirties into the forties a 
yond, at the fifties; and beyond 
“T think it would rather bei 
dred—at least—to grow familiar } 
roasts,”’ she said thoughtfully. 


story of American war-supply 
ment. Though we have a suc 
shops in France there is alw: 
mense demand for freight cars. _ 
car-building concern in a neutr 
country had a contract with a F 
way for a thousand ears. The b 
been built but the contract rem: 
filled for the reason that betweer 
the agreement was made and 
delivery of the cars the price 
vanced tremendously. The comp 
to increase the contract price a 
French railway declined to meet it 
soon as the general purchasi 
learned of this situation he bo 
bodies, rushed wheels and axles 
United States, and our transportation} 
tem overseas was a thousand cars tc 
good. 
On another occasion there was a ore 
demand for railway ties. It was betc 
sawmills got into action and prio 
arrangement with the French for thev 
their forests. One of the scouts of 1 
eral purchasing agent located an i 
quantity of ties in a neutral count 
them on a ship and landed t 
French port in record time. 
When the German hordes overran ? 
gium the railway authorities of t 
happy country had the foresig] 
five or six hundred locomotives into M| 
under their own steam and save them ! 
falling into the clutches of the Hun. I} 
long before the great American mogul 
gan to arrive, and we had to have er 
General Dawes heard of these Belgis 
motives and acquired them. To- 
can see them, with American en 
the’ throttle, hauling long trains 
cars, marked U.S. A., all over i 
I cite these incidents to show ho 
long arm of American Army a“ 
has reached out everywhere and obt 
needed supplies without drain 
transatlantic bridge of ships. 
This imposing array of actual 
ties garnered in many lands a 
varied conditions comprises only 0 
of American Army purchase abr 
now reach a detail of it that has tes 
resource and skill to the limit. T: 
we must leave the domain of the 
and deal with an intangible thing, WA 
power. It had to be acquired in pr 
the same way as guns or trucks. 
(Continued on Page 35) 4 
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« New industrial era is opening. 


« devastated continent is waiting to be 
/uilt. Hungry nations are looking to 
erica for food. This country still remains 
One great open market of the world. 


| : re ela 
« work with optimistic vigor. 


erprises long held in abey- 
Le are being put on substantial 
if 3 


Tansportation is the pivot on 


hited States Tires 
| are Good Tires 


ie 


lusiness is taking up its post- ‘2! Gerd’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ “Useo" “Plain 


which success will turn. —Tremendous peace 
tasks are waiting for ships, railroads and 
motor vehicles. 


United States Tires are ready to assume the 
extra burdens and to perform the extra tasks 
sure to be asked of them. 


A The remarkable dependability 


that made them invaluable for 
purposes of war is just as vital 
in times of peace. 


Watch our peace sales soar! 


United States Tire Company 


Tire Division of 


United States Rubber Company 
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_ (Continued from Page 32) 
to comprehend the extent of this 
pm you must understand that the 
. is engaged in an immense indus- 
| tivity in France. We have enormous 
‘ad locomotive erection and repair 
we build tanks; reconstruct motor 
rt; salvage endless equipment; 
iy hospitals almost without number; 
me docks; roast and grind coffee and 
macture chocolate. All this requires 
~ and every service clamors for it. 
bo we get it? 
ninctively you would say: “‘ Why not 
» it from the French?,”’ This is easier 
‘an done, for the reason that war in- 
f made an enormous demand upon 
Jench electric-power supply, and ex- 
> expansion has been greatly retarded 
searcity of men due to the calling up 
lions to the colors. Our wheels had 
cept turning. The provision of power 
ea vital matter and its procurement 
it up to the general purchasing agent 
ike our old friend G4—the army co- 
tor—is the repository of requests. 
general purchasing agent met the 
nency by establishing what is known 
‘chnical board, one of the many activi- 
‘yder his supervision. The executive 
f this board is Lieut. Col. Francis E. 
J, who as chief of the control bureau 
chairman of the technical board. The 
; head, however, is the chief engineer, 
jDugald C. Jackson, a widely known 
ting engineer with much experience 
)plic utilities in America, who was a 
er of the faculty of the Massachu- 
institute of Technology. Associated 
him from the start has been Capt. 
; B. Cudebec, a specialist in hydro- 
4c construction, who with Major 
yn was one of the pioneers in Amer- 
jArmy power production in France. 
wially they have assembled a group of 
than forty engineers who in civil life 
dams and irrigation projects and in- 
ll power plants from the Atlantic to 
acific. The technical board is a sort 
igress of experts which, in the face 
jost innumerable obstacles, has fur- 
| the juice to drive the Army’s many- 
(industries. 
ize it was extremely difficult to get 
ete new power plants from America, 
yard set about to develop and adapt 
tig French power establishments to 
merican needs. Wherever an uncom- 
4. French power station was discov- 
American construction gangs were 
work to complete it. Every possible 
hift was employed, all to the end 
dower be secured. The general pur- 
g agent learned that some Swiss tur- 
intended for Russia had not been 
2d. They were immediately secured 
lastalled by American engineers in a 
th power station. Our purchasing rep- 
;atives scoured all Europe for installa- 
1 A complete plant was discovered in 
gal. Within sixty days it was driv- 
‘achinery up in the advanced section. 


The Technical Men 


"2 technical knowledge required for all 
sdjusting and adapting frequently had 
esupplemented by tact of the highest 
« for the reason that these under- 
igs involved rival French commercial 
sts, which were jealous of their pre- 
éives and which had to be reconciled to 
‘rger obligation that both France and 
llea were being served by this expan- 
/ With power as with railroads and 
» this dynamic Americanization is help- 
change the face of the country. Small 
unities that lacked public utilities are 
mjoying the heating and lighting ad- 
ges_of large cities. 
technical board is on the job day and 
and it has met emergencies with a 
of swiftness not surpassed on the 
line. Here is a concrete story that 
; ow the kind of propositions that are 
‘1p to it: On September seventeenth 
ajor Jackson received the following 
am from G4 at Tours: ‘Get 3000 
tt plant in Europe.” It was intended 
jate and urgent use at a large 
ort that we are using. You get some 
f the extent of this order when I tell 
at this plant was of sufficient power 
vide electric service for a city of about 
'ze of Roanoke, Virginia, or Haverhill, 
chusetts. Within a week a plant had 
located in England and in a month it 
stalled in France. The supply cities 
‘had no monopoly on army wonder- 
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A huge map that hangs in Major Jack- 
son’s Office at the Elysée Palace Hotel gives 
a comprehensive, idea of the empire of 
power that we have helped to develop in 
France. We use power in exactly three 
hundred and twenty-eight localities. Each 
one of these installations is shown in a 
concrete way. The master color for stéam- 
generating plants is green, and hydro- 
electric service is in blue. Whenever the 
service is all-American the indication is 
surrounded by a red circle. In addition to 
this every army activity has its own color. 
An orange square denotes a bakery; a 
black square a salvage depot; a green-and- 
white square an aviation center; three white 
squares reveal a tank-building plant, and 
so on. 

This American-developed power area 
means a great deal more than driving ma- 
chinery in A. E. F. bakeries, salvage depots, 
air-service stations and machine shops. It 
has a significance for peace not to be over- 
estimated. Combined with the utilization 
of water power, which is incorporated into 
our general power scheme, an immense 
section of France is likely to be diverted 
after the war from agriculture to industry. 
The brilliant imagination of the French has 
caught the spirit of what adequate power 
means. In this inevitable evolution you 
see one of the many permanent results of 
the advent of the American Army. 


The Legal End 


If all this army buying had been done in 
a definite and orderly manner through for- 
ward requirements and under circum- 
stances which permitted the drawing up of 
stable contracts the task of economic de- 
mobilization would be comparatively easy. 
Unfortunately this has not been the case. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of food and sup- 
plies had to be bought in the early days 
under the stress of emergency, which knows 
neither haggling nor inspection. We had 
to have the stuff; the French and British 
saw that we got it, and the matter of reck- 
oning was left to the then dim and distant 
date when, with victory assured, invento- 
ries could be made. 

We were not long in France before we 
realized that the American business of war, 
like the American business of peace, re- 
quired a good lawyer. We did what any 
corporation would do and installed a 
bureau of contracts and adjustments, 
which added another and highly useful 
section to the constantly widening organi- 
zation of the general purchasing agent. 
Once more the Army took toll of a big 
business brain, because Franklin W. M. 
Cutcheon, a prominent Wall Street attor- 
ney who had specialized in financial law for 
years, left his desk in New York to take 
charge of what was nothing more nor less 
than the legal department of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. He was commis- 
sioned a captain, but his conspicuous 
though unspectacular service in disentan- 
gling the almost endless kinks in our rela- 
tions with our Allies has raised him to a 
lieutenant coloneley. 


The net result is that Colonel Cutcheon , 


occupies very much the same relation to the 
Army abroad that Elihu Root bore to the 
American Tobacco Company and Francis 
Lynde Stetson to the United States Steel 
Corporation. In other words, he keeps the 
Army out of legal morasses and helps in no 
small measure to pave the way to an orderly 
adjustment of our international relations 
when the time comes. 

When Colonel Cutcheon took hold in 
January, 1918, he faced a well-nigh stagger- 
ing proposition. It was no man’s fault but 
the fault of the great god, War. Practically 
all the first purchasing of the A. E. F. was 
done in haste. The contracts were oral 
and therefore indefinite. The French Gov- 
ernment had met the situation promptly by 
allowing us to get supplies at cost. Hence 
in many instances there was no fixed 
price. Britain displayed the same generos- 
ity. When the bills began to come in there 
was naturally no way to check up. First of 
all there was a lack of data about deliveries. 
In those first days we did not have enough 
officers to go round, and sergeants had to 
act as quartermaster lieutenants and receive 
goods. Many of them have been shifted; 
some have been killed; others have gone 
home. We had to begin to straighten out 
our financial affairs and the job became part 
of the work of the bureau of contracts and 
adjustments. , 

The first attack was launched against the 
mountain of unpaid bills, involving many 
millions of francs and covering items that 
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ranged from gasoline to guns. The board 
did what any court would do in the case of 
a promissory note. If evidence was lacking 
it became a matter of good faith. Wherever 
receipts for delivery were unavailable the 
word of the French Government was taken. 
The financial decks were cleared and an 
era of economic administration began. 
Henceforth every voucher for purchases 
had to have the receipt of delivery at- 
tached, a French or British certification, 
which with the United States Government 
check concluded the transaction. 

Every army contract of importance must 
have the approval of the bureau of con- 
tracts and adjustments. This work, how- 
ever, does not end when the contract is 
signed or even executed, as this incident 
will show: A French butcher made a con- 
tract at a base port to furnish the American 
Expeditionary Forces with five thousand 
pounds of fresh beef every day. After he 
had begun to carry out the terms of the 
contract the price of meat went up. When 
he submitted his first bills he increased his 
price accordingly, though it was not the 
contract price. The commanding general 
of the district approved of the transaction, 
but the disbursing officer declined to pay, 
contending that the strict letter of the con- 
tract had to be fulfilled. The matter was 
referred to the bureau of contracts, which 
after a careful investigation decided that 
the butcher, who was a.man of excellent 
character, had no intent to gouge and was 
therefore justified in what he had done, and 
the bill was paid. This is a typical example 
of Ne the board is constantly called upon 
to do. 

The board also deals with all claims 
other than those involving damages. The 
A. E. F., for example, may make a contract 
with a French quarryman for a large 
amount of stone; the man may be delayed 
so long in installing his machinery that the 
material must be procured elsewhere. The 
quarryman, however, has a claim for com- 
pensation based on his expenditure for 
a new plant. It isno uncommon case. 


Complicated Finance 


So, too, with the many claims of the 
Allied governments. In these transactions 
Colonel Cutcheon acts precisely as a nego- 
tiating lawyer would act down in the finan- 
cial district in New York when two great 
corporations are putting through a big deal. 
He is both lawyer and business man. Typ- 
ical of the complications that arise in these 
matters is an episode in process of adjudica- 
tion at the time I write: As is now well 
known, a number of American divisions 
were sent to the British Army last summer, 
partly for intensive training and partly for 
combat. Though they were equipped when 
they arrived in France they had to use 
British machine-guns, rifles and ammuni- 
tion. In addition, the British had to trans- 
port, feed and house them and provide 
laundries. It was not difficult to figure out 
a basis of settlement for actual new equip- 
ment, but the matter of land and sea trans- 
port was more complicated. The British 
frankly admitted that they did not know 
how to appraise and charge; so a capita- 
tion rate, a certain sum per head per day, 
was agreed on. 

The work of the bureau of contracts and 
adjustments will continue long after the 
last American doughboy has waved fare- 
well to the shores of France. On it will de- 
pend some of the harmony of our whole 
future relations with the Allies.. This ob- 
servation brings us to still another wing in 
the organization of the general purchasing 
agent, which is engaged in a task no less 
vital to our permanent friendship with the 
great peoples with whom we have fought 
and bled. I mean the board of accounts, 
which was a natural development of the 
stream of fiscal items that literally poured 
into the G. P. A.’s office. 

The reason for the existence of a board of 
accounts requires no diagram. With eleven 
services buying supplies every day; with 
almost continuous financial transactions 
with Allies and neutrals involving half a 
dozen different kinds of money; and finally, 
with the necessity for a prompt winding-up 
of all these relations as soon as possible 
after peace, the need of fiscal centraliza- 
tion and standardization is obvious. The 
bureau of accounts, therefore, is charged 
with rendering a consolidated account of all 
A. E. F. expenditure. This means that it 
must mobilize, classify and itemize all 
vouchers and make up a master account 
for the War Department at Washington. 
It is a control and record bureau rather 
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than an operating institution. Its work is 
to create a machinery that will make the 
path to economic army demobilization easy. 

Such a work requires the most highly 
specialized direction. It was found in the 
person of Maj. C. B. Holloway, who in civil 
life was a member of one of the largest 
expert-accountant firms in New York. 
With him as junior officers are men with 
similar experience, who have been invalu- 
able assets in this all-important labor. 

In analyzing this work you again face the 
many complications arising out of our ad- 
vent in France in unexpected numbers and 
the emergency commercial relations that 
had to be established with our Allies. In 
war every step is costly either in human life 
or in money. In times of stress, when the 
newspapers are filled with the accounts of 
great advances and the conduct of the con- 
flict is a matter of everyday necessity, the 
cost is seldom reckoned. But when the 
smoke of battle clears and peace is on every 
tongue the words “‘Settle up!’’ have a far 
different meaning. The overhead on glory 
must be reckoned coldly and in cash. The 
A. E. F. went to France prepared to pay for 
what it got, and the board of accounts is 
making it possible to find out what it owes 
and will owe when the end has come. 


No Time to Haggle 


“Why didn’t the Army pay as it went?” 
you may ask. Simply for the reason, as I 
have pointed out earlier in this article, that 
emergency knows neither haggling nor 
orderly transaction. The payment for ac- 
tual purchases made in the normal course 
of war events is a simple piece of bookkeep- 
ing. But when you come to appraise, for 
instance, the value of a forest and the basis 
on which it is to be restored after the war it 
becomes a matter of pure speculation. 

Here is another case: An emergency 
arose through which the A. E. F. required 
many thousands of French horses. These 
beasts had to be acquired through a swift 
census of the farms of France. There was 
no time for dickering. Big guns had to be 
moved. We got the horses, and the bill will 
be rendered later. 

Still another instance of this inevitable 
financial hangover arises out of our joint 
occupation with the French or British of 
various sectors in France. Our units have 
been thrown temporarily into various dis- 
tricts, where they purchased supplies and 
incurred other fiscal obligations. Almost 
before there could be an orderly process of 
acounting they were shifted elsewhere. 
Adjudication had to wait for serener times. 

This is why an immense amount of un- 
paid obligation. confronts us with the 
cessation of hostilities. In addition to the 
instances I have already specified it applies 
to the use of the French railways, the lease 
of locomotives from the Belgian Govern- 
ment, the rehabilitation and occupation of 
plants, quarries and hospitals, and the un- 
determined debts in neutral countries. So 
much for our debit. 

On the other hand we have established a 
considerable credit, for we have provided 
our Allies with quantities of supplies that 
they were unable to obtain themselves, 
more especially food, fuel and metal stores. 
Frequently these supplies have been issued 
in the field and were recorded on scraps of 
paper or anything that would hold ink. 
The task of the board of accounts is not 
only to consolidate these various debits and 
credits but to establish a series of standard-- 
ized forms which makes interallied financial 
transactions simple and easy. 

The way deliveries to Allied forces have 
become a matter of systematic record will 
explain what has been done. Every officer 
in the field who issues supplies to the 
French, for example, is provided with a 
book in which the issue is recorded in quad- 
ruplicate. All instructions are in both 
English and French. The original and du- 
plicate are signed by the Allied receiving 
officer and returned to the American deliv- 
ering officer, who keeps one and sends the 
other to the board of accounts. The tripli- 
cate copy is retained by the Allied receiv- 
ing officer, while the fourth goes to the 
French Government. Thus all parties to 
the transaction have a definite record. In 
addition the back of the book contains a 
form, also to be made out in quadruplicate, 
for the whole month’s transactions. 

That is only one example of standardiza- 
tion of form. It is being extended so as to 
cover every phase of interallied army nego- 
tiations involving money. A standard form 
has been made out to bill the British and 

(Concluded on Page 37) 
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a Wonderful Soap! 


CREME OIL is delightfully refreshing to the 
tenderest skin. The abundant, creamy 
lather cleanses quickly and thoroughly, 3 
imparting that desirable charm of ~ 
natural freshness. It is truly a won- 
derful soap—the verdict of thousands 

: who prefer it to any other. 


"it Made of nature's choicest oils—highly 
Sy ear eS refined—this exquisite soap has won 
ies ae: Sp popular favor because of its purity and 
efficiency—adding new delight to the 

bath and daily toilette. ~ 
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‘Concluded from Page 35) | 
hGovernments that is a model of 
eness and detail. All this means 
yon the time comes to balance the 
tok of war there will be a definite 
«tly basis of settlement. When you 
¢ the financial rough spots you goa 
+ toward establishing harmony. In 
-xace money, or the lack of it, is the 
»)t of most evil. ; 
sstandardization of accounts will 
rstill another vital service for peace. 
jenable the various governments 
» their war obligations in advance 
izreat day when the armies come 
iz home. This means that they can 
“or additional loans and taxes, and 
(adjust the tangle of foreign ex- 
swhich unless anticipated may be 
/e economic sore spots in the epoch 
| rehabilitation. 

-ibject of money naturally leads to 
iincial requisition officer—Capt. 
cd Ives—who is the custodian of 
‘ig box of the A. E. F. His office is 
the smallest in the Elysée Palace 
et the Army can do no business 
i him because he holds the purse 
; The disbursing officer of each serv- 
she main they pay their own bills— 
vhecks against deposits in the 
of the American trust companies 
2 the accredited depositories in 
every afternoon each of these 
,es renders Captain Ives a total 
.rmy checks drawn on it the day 
He in turn gives them a check on 
ek of France to cover the amount. 
am maintains a generous credit in 
it national financial institution. 


Every Dollar Working 


| 

}s daily check-up you find the appli- 
farule in operation in every well- 
ed corporation. It means that the 
as no idle and inert money lying 
‘ose in the French banks, as was the 
More our system became organized. 
{ our funds are liquid and at work. 
irant to get some idea of what war 
_ave only to add that the disbursing 
aents for the A. E. F. for October, 
rc and December are exactly $538,- 


 verage reader need scarcely be told 
. this ramified buying, which must 
wr a long time yet and which in- 
;undreds of millions of dollars and 
tousands of articles of everyday use, 
lve a background of vital statistics. 
| Geddes, First Lord of the British 
ty, a master doer, once told me 
i secret of success in the business of 
"1 the business of peace was summed 
ithe sentence ‘“‘Statistize every- 
’ The general purchasing agent does 
‘thing. Hence the statistical board 
ential instrument of codrdination 
tvork which, as you will presently 
, is performing a definite service for 
_ It was built up by Maj. J. C. Roop, 
L other work, and is in charge of 


oseph Willard Krueger, who has , 


(construction accounts all the way 
> Philippines to the Malay States, 
) was on the board of valuation of 
irstate Commerce Commission when 
iff mufti for the army khaki. 
lain job is to classify and compile 
iolidated lists of quarterly forecasts 
‘my purchases. It involves an ex- 
im of every order for commodities 
Verials authorized by the A. E. F. 
{the similar forecasts of the British 
ch Armies in France “for the pur- 
comparison, standardization and 
’ Insimple everyday language this 
he he must prevent duplication as 
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far as possible. To achieve this desirable 
and economical end he has, with the co- 
operation of Lieut. Donald des Granges, a 
Boston architect in civil life, instituted a 
work that will make a definite and perma- 
nent contribution to the stabilization of 
international trade. It reveals a pictur- 
esque condition developed by the war. 

Every service in every Allied Army uses 
nearly every known kind of tool, especially 
in its supply domain. Each service, how- 
ever, has a different name for the same arti- 
cle. Ask an Englishman for a monkey 
wrench and he thinks you are talking about 
natural history; speak of a frog, which is a 
portion of a railroad switch, to a French- 
man and he at once assumes that you mean 
one of his favorite articles of food. When 
you see a bunch of interallied army orders 
you are apt to find eight or nine different 
titles for the same thing. Let me illustrate 
with a common saw: In making requisi- 
tions the air service calls it a hand cross-cut 
saw; the engineers know it as a cross- 
cut saw; motor transport knows it as a 
hand-saw; construction and forestry orders 
it as a wood saw; and the salvage service in- 
dicates it as a carpenter saw. It makes for 
confusion. 

The statistical bureau is making a giant 
card index, or a vocabulary, as it will be 
finally known, that standardizes the name 
of every article that armies will use. The 
specific item of saws that I have just used 
shows the urgent need of it. In the vocabu- 
lary all ordering will be made for a hand- 
saw. The British and French will. have 
copies of this index and will know pre- 
cisely what the Americans want, while the 
Americans in turn will be able to fill the 
needs of the Allies in the same way. 

This vocabulary will have an immense 
significance when orderly trading between 
nations is resumed. One of the greatest 
drawbacks hitherto in international busi- 
ness relations has been the difficulty of 
different peoples in making one another 
understood. The vocabulary therefore be- 
comes a dictionary for world commerce 
and will be one of the many constructive 
contributions that war will make to eco- 
nomic peace. 


Two Vital Points 


The work of the American Army in 
France both at the Front and in the Serv- 
ices of Supply could never have achieved 
its results without perfect liaison with the 
French and the British. Since our Armies 
have operated in France and have bought 
and will keep on buying the bulk of their 
supplies from the French, this series would 
be incomplete without a brief explanation 
of how liaison works. I can impress its 
value no better than to quote what an 
American general in France once said in 
connection with it. His remarks were: 

“T wish earnestly that two vital points 
be once for all brought to the minds of all 
American officers: One is that liaison is 
nine-tenths of the battle; the other is that 
two minutes of personal conversation are 
worth more than aream of correspondence.” 

Liaison as applied to the Army is the 
connecting link between interallied forces. 
At the headquarters of the Services of 
Supply, for example, there is what is called 
a French mission which represents. the 
authority of the French Army. All negotia- 
tions with the French must be made through 
that mission. Attached to every service, 
large or small, is a French liaison officer. 
When any matter arises that requires 
French intervention or codperation it is re- 
ferred to him first. In the Elysée Palace 
Hotel is a considerable French mission 
which acts as the intermediary in all mat- 
ters of purchase and which stamps the final 
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French approval on all American orders for 
goods bought in our sister republic. 

Sum up the work of the fiscal activities 
that flourish under the banner of the gen- 
eral purchasing agent and you find that 
they write a consolidated insurance policy 
against post-war investigations and scan- 
dals. Long and costly experience has shown 
that it is not war itself that digs the graves 
of reputations, but the official inquiries 
that come afterward. When peace finally 
broods John Jones, of Oshkosh, or any- 
where else in the United States, who bought 
a Liberty Bond, may and probably will de- 
mand to know how his money was spent in 
France. Thanks to a standardized account- 
ing system and a recorded follow-up of sup- 
plies to the point of consumption, he will be 
told to the last dollar. The balance sheet of 
the A. E. F. will be as clean as the con- 
sciences of the gallant men who registered 
their heroism on the field of battle. 

It remains only to speak of the significant 
codrdinating agencies that supplement the 
business-managing of war and rear the un- 
broken bulwark of Allied supply. Chief 
among them in many respects is the Mili- 
tary Board of Allied Supply, which is 
wholly American in conception. 


General Pershing’s Proposal 


After the momentous decision was made 
for military unification of the Allied Front 
under the supreme command of Marshal 
Foch, General Pershing made the proposi- 
tion to the Allied Governments last April 
that it was absolutely essential to match 
this with a military unification of the rear. 
He made a general request for an immedi- 
ate consideration of the matter. He ap- 
pointed General Dawes, then a colonel, to 
represent the A. E. F., and M. Clemenceau 
named M. Loucheur, the French Minister 
of Munitions, to consult and suggest a 
plan. They jointly devised a scheme for 
codrdination which was discussed at two 
conferences. M. Clemenceau presided at 
one of them. 

The result of these international confer- 
ences was to demonstrate again the enor- 
mous difficulty so often encountered 
throughout the entire war of securing agree- 
ment between large bodies. In his great 
desire to secure military unification of the 
rear General Pershing authorized General 
Dawes to state to the interallied conferences 
that if it could not be accomplished other- 
wise he would relinquish the command of 
his own rear in favor of either a Frenchman 
or an Englishman under a plan looking to 
consolidated authority. 

Finally realizing the necessity for quick 
decision General Pershing without waiting 
for a conclusion of the interallied confer- 
ences submitted a plan to M. Clemenceau, 
which they jointly signed. He then sent 
General Dawes to England to see Lloyd 
George and Viscount Milner, the British 
Secretary of State for War, to secure the 
acquiescence of the English Government. 
After General Dawes’ explanation of the 
plan the English Government through Vis- 
count Milner formally accepted it. 

The plan as finally adopted provided for 
the codrdination of the rear of the three 
Armies by means of a military board con- 
sisting of one officer from each Army. The 
president of this board is Col. Charles 
Payot, who has been in command of the 
rear of the French Army for the last three 
years and is considered one of the ablest 
officers in the Allied Armies. Maj. Gen. 
Reginald Ford represents the British Army, 
and General Dawes, by nomination of Gen- 
eral Pershing, represents the American Ex- 
peditionary Force. The Italian Army in 
France is represented by General Merrone, 
and the Belgian Army by Major Cumont. 


-the close. 
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The board has headquarters in the field 
and at the time I write has been operating 
for about four months. The complete rec- 
ord of the formation and accomplishments 
of the Military Board of Allied Supply, or, 
as the French term it, the Comité Interallié 
des Ravitaillements, will afford one of the 
most illuminating studies of both the diffi- 
culties and the enormous advantages of 
Allied coérdination and will shed new light 
upon the strong character of the American 
commander in chief. 

The Military Board of Allied Supply rep- 
resents one angle of the extraordinary 
teamwork between the Allied governments 
which brought Germany to her knees. Its 
full mate is the Interallied Munitions Coun- 
cil, which standardized shells and guns and 
enabled America, for one thing, to take her 
place in the battle line without delay. The 
principal American member is Mr. Edward 
R. Stettinius, whose great work as chief 
purchasing agent of the Allies in America 
in the early years of the war equipped him 
admirably for this huge work. He has occu- 
pied a dual réle in the fact that he went to 
France as a special representative of the 
Secretary of War, which made him an un- 
official and overseas member of the cabinet. 
The council has created vast pools of ammu- 
Bitoe upon which the three Allied Armies 

ew. 

Full mate in codrdination is the Inter- 
allied Maritime Transport Council, which 
will endure in history and likewise in the 
gratitude of the whole American people, 
because to the great sacrifice of British in- 
ternational trade it placed great fleets of 
ships at the disposal of the United States 
and for months on end carried practically 
sixty per cent of our troops to France. 
Without this aid we might have continued 
to be a negligible fighting factor and might 
not have been in strong at the death. 


Survival of the Fittest 


All this close-knit endeavor, both in sup- 
ply and in transport, dramatizes an inter- 
allied codperation that in the last analysis 
expresses the principle upon which the 
whole structure of modern industry is 
reared. 

The Allies have won the war because 
after nearly four years of acting on their 
own they subordinated individualism to the 
bigger issue of defeating Germany. What 
was said in the beginning of this article 
may now be repeated and emphasized at 
In this unity of effort in the 
Front and in the Rear lies the real reason 
for democracy’s triumph. 

How long this teamwork will obtain 
after peace no man can tell. The struggle 
to live, both with the individual and with 
the nation, will become a fierce battle. It 
will be a case of the survival of the fittest. 
Whatever happens one thing is certain— 
the lessons of codrdination learned in the 
travail of war emergency will have their 
constructive effect long hereafter. 

History will give the American fighting 
men a high place in the Valhalla of the 
great war. Because of the end of the strug- 
gle they will not have the opportunity to 
show their mettle in larger numbers and in 
a wider field, however ardent their hope. 
Their comrades of the rear have been more 


. fortunate. Their task began the moment 


the American flag was unfurled on the soil 
of freedom, and they were able to record a 
complete achievement in force that will 
endure with the gallantry of Chateau- 
Thierry and St.-Mihiel. 

There is glory in supply as well as in 
combat. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the Amer- 
ican supply organization in France. 
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Yes, Even Though Epictetus Proved to be the Most Remarkable Son Ever Born I Should Hold Tenaciously to My Common Sense 


So thoroughly had I adapted myself to my new 

condition of living that it seemed to me I had always 
been married. My dear wife and I were blessed with 
abundant health and our cook was an excellent one; there- 
fore there was no cause for vulgar bickerings. Our associ- 
ation was most felicitous. 

I rejoiced in this, for it promised a future where noth- 
ing could happen that would trouble the smooth waters of 
our tranquil lives. Indeed, the slightest domestic discord 
would have affected me deplorably, for I was deeply 
engaged upon a monograph, assisted by Professor Dodds, 
my wife’s father and my closest friend. Professor Dodds, 
himself a Greek and Latin scholar of note, was visiting us 
at this time. 

One evening I was sitting at the piano, running dreamily 
through the lilting fancies of my beloved Grieg and think- 
ing of my monograph, when my wife came softly into the 
room and stood behind me. I felt her hand caressing my 
hair and I smiled absently up at her, still playing softly 
and thinking upon my monograph. Presently she spoke. 

“Your Grieg always reminds me of a little child,”’ she 
whispered—‘“‘a little child playing among the roses. . . . 
A happy little child, delighted with this wonderful new 
world.” 

“Grieg reminds me of you, dear one!” I replied, still 
playing pianissimo, thinking upon my monograph even 
‘while speaking to my wife. “Grieg is like you—a constant 
playing of bright, pure thoughts that flutter round one like 
apple blossoms falling through the spring.” 

Again I was lost in my thinking, while my wife con- 
tinued to stand silent behind me, her fingers still straying 
through my hair. I had half forgotten her presence when 
she spoke again. And now her whisper was so low that I 
scarcely heard it. 

“‘What a wonderful thing it would be if it should be —— 
Our child!” she said. “Playing among our roses ——” 

This time my mind came definitely away from the mon- 
ograph and contemplated Azalea’s extraordinary observa- 
tion. It was a peculiar speech, apropos of nothing that I 
could discern and quite unlike the dear girl. I ceased play- 
ing; but before I could reply Professor Dodds came into 
the room. 

After a few moments Professor Dodds and I adjourned 
to the rose garden, where we discussed the monograph for 
more than an hour while the gloam thickened and the dim 
radiance of a full moon began to lighten the eastern hill 
rim. But throughout the entire conversation that peculiar 
observation made by my wife lay in the back of my mind 
and would not be forgotten. 


Nso 1 and I had been married something over a year. 


At length I mentioned the phenomenon to Professor 
Dodds—quite casually, as befitted a thing of such slight 
importance. 

““My dear boy!” exclaimed the professor. Clearly he 
was startled, though I saw no reason for it. 

“A strange speech, was it not?” I suggested. ‘‘Strange 
for Azalea, I mean.” 

“Not at all!” said the professor solemnly. ‘ William, 
she has been pondering the mystery of man’s entry into the 
world! The wonder of it has just reached her mind.” 

These words roused in me a certain antagonism, for I 
always have been intolerant of unseemly emotions. 

“Tut, professor!”’ I said warmly. ‘‘Tut, tut! There is 
no mystery about it at all, no mystery apart from the com- 


posite enigma of all created things. There is nothing - 


worthy of profound awe connected with anything that is 
common. It is the uncommon that is mysterious. Even 
the stars are viewed with indifference; we have seen them 
all our lives. Then why should birth be wonderful? It is 
common to all sentient creatures.” 

“But a new parent ——” began the professor. I cut 
him short. 

“*A blithering idiot!’’ I assured him. ‘‘Contemplate the 
transports of a man who is a father for the first time! Why 
the absurd ravings of an otherwise sane human being over 
the appearance of a first-born child? Ridiculous! Pardon 
me if I speak vehemently, professor; but to me that weak- 
ness always has seemed a direct blow at the reasoning 
processes of our species—the one thing that raises man 
above the level of the lower kingdom. To make a jackass of 
oneself merely because, in the natural course of created 
things, a unit has appeared upon the earth, to become an 
integral part of the next generation! Rubbish! Bosh! 
Pooh-pooh!” 

The professor did not answer. He was filling his pipe 
and watching the white rim of the moon stealing above the 
eastern hills. Suddenly from the house came a mere whis- 
per of music. So softly was it played that we scarcely 
heard it at all. Tennyson’s Lullaby it was; and through 
my brain ran the accompanying words: 


Sweet and low, 
Sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea —— 


A most haunting thing—Tennyson’s Lullaby. Not a 
sonorous movement, like some of the works of the great 
ancients, but still a thing which by its very simplicity runs 
along your heartstrings and touches an inner cloister where 
something is hidden that perhaps you never knew was 


there. We listened, and as we listened the gloam held a 


great silence that seemed the silence of a univers 
its breath. 
“Still,” said the professor in a low tone, “Id 
that Adam went into just such an ecstasy over thi 
Cain.’ a 
“‘Then Adam was an ass!’ I said positively. — 
The moon had cleared the hill-rim now and 
itself triumphantly into the velvet blackness of 
The professor spoke again; and I wondered at t) 
that was in his voice. | 
“T agree with you most heartily, William,” 
slowly—‘‘that is, as touches the idiocy of other 
But”’—he leaned forward and laid a large, kin’ 
upon my knee—‘“‘what if it is coming—to you?” 
The moon seemed to stop and hang dead above 
even as it did in the Valley of Ajalon. The univ, 
its breath; and from the house came that w 
music, running along the heartstrings of my sou 


Sweet and low, 
Sweet and low —— 


mW 
Tee days came and went, multiplying thems 
weeks. As the weeks grew into months I de’ 
gradual mental change. I no longer thought 
monograph. I neglected my piano, and I even | 
to read Horace among the roses of an evening. 
myself continually meditating upon the evel) 
impended above my home; and ever and anor 
that my mind was singing to itself, over and ove’! 
son’s Sweet and Low. | 
As the time went on my singular aberration 1) 
more acute phase. I cut dead my friends 1! 
street—quite inadvertently, to be sure—and 13 
pelled later to attempt explanatory apologies, ¥ 
chiefly notable for their clumsy futility. For e:! 
was walking along the street one evening, comp): 
to the outside world, when someone clapped me? 
shoulder. I looked up and saw Professor Chane! 
“What were you thinking about so dee] 
demanded suddenly. 
Dazed by the sudden recall from my mental ¢ 
answered with the prompt obedience of the hyp?) 
**A little child,’ I said mechanically, ‘‘playi 
the roses. A happy little child ”” And then 
elf and broke off, flushing most painfully an 
some banal remark concerning the weather. _| 
ter a brief conversation, through which I fi(! 
growing more and more incoherent in my embar? 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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 “Pve banished evening weariness 
| 


by saving needless steps” 


‘ART the new year right by selecting your Hoosier today. 
| This automatic servant is the right of every woman. With 
its many work-reducing inventions, the Hoosier is equally 
portant as the modern appliances that make man’s work 
i’ and his days more enjoyable. 


n Hoosier homes it saves, each day, thousands of miles 
iedless steps and as many wasted hours. Its 17 exclusive 
tres cut kitchen work in half and, when evening comes, 
aistion is unknown. 


\merica’s twenty million kitchens is our biggest industry, 
«Is equipped with fewer labor-saving devices than any 


| | 
} Hoosier Manufacturing Company, 


Builders of new homes will find it ad- 
Yantageous to include this work-saver 
in their plans. Our builder's booklet 
_ Sent free upon request. 


other. Woman and woman’s work have been neglected. The 
fault, in many cases, is her own. She has not demanded this 
“greatest helper.”’ 


Not only does the Hoosier solve home-keeping problems, 
but it adds attractiveness to woman’s workshop. It removes 
the need for apology and saves energy by centralizing utensils 
and supplies. 


Send for “‘ New Kitchen Short-Cuts’’—a valuable book for 
any housewife, containing practical work-saving ideas and 
beautiful illustrations of all Hoosier Models. If you don’t know 
the Hoosier dealer in your town write for name of store where 
Hoosiers are demonstrated. 


Main Office, 119 Maple St., New Castle, Ind. 


BRANCHES: 


THE, HOOSIER STORE, Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Building, San Francisco, California 
THE ADAMS FURNITURE COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
we parted. At the end of the block I glanced back. Pro- 
fessor Chandler had stopped to chat with a mutual friend 
and both were looking after me. There could be no doubt 
about it—both thought my mind was breaking! 

Of course I walked alone to the university now. I 
missed the companionship of my beloved wife most griev- 
ously, for I needed someone to rouse me from this mental 
absorption into which I invariably fell when walking alone. 
Moreover, the failing began to produce serious results, for 
one morning I awoke suddenly from my abstraction to 
find, to my dismay, that, instead of proceeding toward the 
university, I had gone in the opposite direction; and for 
the first time in my experience I was quite two minutes late 
at my classes. Even then my work was wretched; for all 
through the day’s Greek and Latin ran the constant croon 
of the little spirit voices singing to my soul: 


Low, low, 
Breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea—— 


Naturally I recognized these mental phenomena as 
mere resultants of my solicitude regarding my dear wife’s 
health. I was sure they did not arise through any prepos- 
terous exaltation of spirit over the coming of my first-born. 
I proudly told myself that in me the world should see 
an example of paternal nonchalance that would enlighten 
future generations and show them the proper attitude of 
mind to be assumed upon the occasion of the initial nativ- 
ity. And yet 

And yet there could be no doubt that, reflecting upon 
the fact that soon one should be father to a new human 
creature, one developed unaccountable mental reactions 
quite impossible to reason away entirely. One is bound to 
wonder, necessarily, whether it will be a male of the species. 

T did this frequently. I found myself speculating upon 
the color of his hair and hoping that he would grow to 
be a young giant of a man, thereby escaping the humilia- 
tion of his male parent—who, I must explain, is of meager 
build, weighing round a hundred and nineteen and three- 
quarters. Eventually I decided that it would indeed be a 
son, and would in the course of years weigh two hundred 
pounds. Indeed, I went so far in my prophetic contempla- 
tion of my supposititious son that I named him Epictetus, 
after the ancient philosopher. 

As I continued to ponder upon Epictetus he became so 
tremendously real to me that sometimes I half expected to 
meet him on the street, a 
Freshman’s cap upon his 
noble head and a football so 2 
under his arm, on his way Kom: er ee 
to Bellew Field, where ee 
already I had established rm Naren 
him as a gridiron hero : Lege 
known all over the world. sie des 

As I have previously I : 
observed, however, these 
queer mental phenomena ee 
were not the manifesta- 
tions of a mind tempo- Pay 
rarily unbalanced over 
the imminence of father- 
hood. I still held firmly 
to my contempt for those 
who undergo a mental 
cataclysm upon the com- 
ing of their first-born. I 
continued to view the matter calmly 
and to hold myself well in hand; for 
I knew that there was absolutely no 
reason for excitement or extrava- 
gant emotion over the mere arrival 
among the human myriad of an 
insignificant integer—even though 
that integer happened to be my 
own son Epictetus. 

The thing was common. A mil- 
lion million other sons had been 
born; so my position in the matter 
wasunassailable. Yes,eventhough 
Epictetus proved to be the most 
remarkable son ever born—which 
he undeniably would be—I should 
hold tenaciously to my common” 
sense. With all the wonderful qual- 
ities with which my imagination 
had confidently endowed him I 
should not allow myself to forget i 
that Epictetus was still but a hu- 
man integer. I rose superior to the 
silly maunderings of the average 
parent and would not be moved to 
excitement. And yet Something seemed wrong 
with my appetite. I now weighed but a trifle over 
a hundred and sixteen and seven-eighths. 

But never mind! I was lending dignity and sanity 
to the race. Hereafter, viewing my sensible attitude, 
it would be possible for a parent to become a parent 


“‘What a Wonderful Thing i 


it 
be 


ing Among Our Roses 
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for the first time and still be human. The thought cheered 
me. Yes; hereafter it would be possible for a new soul to 
enter this world without being greeted by a sire who seems 
to be emulating the antics of a howling ape that has been 
suddenly bereft of all animal reason. The textbooks 
should refer to the pioneer saneness of the father of 
Epictetus. 

And when he should become a parent himself RG ens 
would look back upon my dignified conduct and shed tears 
of pride. This thought comforted me greatly and sus- 
tained me, especially on those unhappy days when I went 
to the university with a vague pain in my mid-region, 
which later I attributed to the fact that I had forgotten to 
eat my breakfast. If my actions at times seemed queer to 
the plebeian mind I comforted myself with the reflection 
that Epictetus would understand. And then I marveled 
at his wonderful perspicacity! 

Truly, I admitted to myself, any other parent might be 
forgiven certain extravagant transports over being father 
to so remarkable a son. 


Came then the day before Christmas. The city was 
green with holly and.the world was filled with joy over 
that long-ago coming of a first-born Son to Joseph and 
Mary. But I could not enter in. For my world centered 
in Room 27 at a certain place called Capitola Hospital. 

As I proceeded toward this place in my automobile I 
seemed to myself a tortured soul swimming through a 
world of phantom happiness on its way to perdition. 


Wr 


DO not like hospitals. About them hangs a subtle 

odor that grows insistently upon the senses at every 
step of your approach. A composite of ether, iodoform 
and a thousand others. Withal, it is a beneficent odor; 
but to me it is associated with anguish. And times without 
number I have walked two streets out of my way to avoid 
encountering it. 

It met me even as I ran my automobile up to the curb 
and stopped before the Capitola Hospital—a faint ghost of 
a smell, which depressed me most remarkably and tempted 
me to drive on for a while, so that I might pluck up courage 
wherewith to face the ordeal awaiting me. But lam aman 
tenacious of purpose, one not to be swerved from my 
course once I have seen a bitter task that must be attacked. 
I climbed out of the machine and went resolutely—though 
perhaps a trifle slowly—up the walk. The grim windows 

of the hospital eyed 
me stonily as I ap- 
proached, and the grim 
hospital smell thick- 
ened about me like an 
invisible mist. So 
must Dante’s fancy 
- have been met when it 
approached the por- 
tals of the Inferno. 
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Inside the hospital the Smell dominated a} 
moment I paused, irresolute, and looked about m: 
right was an open door, beyond which I saw a roo 
calm, bored lady sitting at a desk. On my left w 
alcove, with bottles ranged all about upon the wa 
with the nonchalance of long habit, two females 
caps and aprons conversed indifferently. 

While I paused a man came by and starte 
stairway; a tall, gaunt man, dressed in a blu 
and worn corduroys. In one of his hip p 
hammer; protruding from the other hip pock 
screw driver. I accosted this person and asked 
Benson. 

The man turned a square, grim face and reg 
with inscrutable blue eyes, set beneath an 
heavy grizzled brows. The eyes reminded 
hospital windows. 

“He'll be on the surgical floor, I’m think 
man. ‘Room 27. A maternity case. The 
so they are accommodating the overflow on ‘ 
with me.’ 

He padded away toward the stair 
upward through the Smell. I followed, feelir 
more like a pilgrim into the Inferno, float 
through the Smell—a trembling pilgrim, follo 
faced Scotch guide with a hammer and a g 
wabbling uncertainly in his hip pockets. : 

At the top of the stairs we came to a long ce 
short lateral corridors, where were many numbe 
A young woman came briskly by and my gui 
her. 

““Miss Holly,” he said, “here’s one that’s g 
Doctor Benson.”” He went on down the long cor 
was lost in the Smell. 

The young woman—she seemed scarcely mot 
child—smiled at me. 

“That’s Andrew,” 


she explained, ‘‘and I 


“Wendling’s nurse. You are Professor Wendling, ; 


Please wait here a moment and I’ll send Doeto 
out to you.” 

She turned into one of the lateral corridors a 
her disappear inside Room 27. Presently Docta 
came out.. I had smoked many a social pipe 
Doctor Benson among my roses, and here his joll 
and irresistible side whiskers seemed singular] 
place. As he came up to me, where I stood by: 
post at the top of the stairs, I wondered vaguel 
could be so smiling and matter-of-fact amid 
environment and at such a time. 

“‘How—how is she, doctor?” I whispered with 

‘Splendid, my dear professor! Splendid!” h| 
me. ‘‘A young woman of robust health and tr 
moral courage! It is seldom one sees so interestin 

“But the nurse, doctor ——” I quavered. “Y 
possible : 

“Do you not like her?” asked the doctor, _ 

“‘She—she is so young!” I said. ‘‘A mere chil - 

‘Miss Holly is our best nurse,’’ Doctor Benso 
me stoutly. ‘Out of our hospital force of sevent| 
is by far the most capable and trustworthy. Ing! 
services we are most fortunate.” | 

“You are quite sure?” I asked. ‘“Remembe! 
this is no ordinary case! My wife and Epictetus m : 

“Eh?” said the doctor, a) 
blankly. 

““I—er—I mean to say —| 
mered, and choked. i 

Doctor Benson quickly rec ?: 

“Absolutely no ground for’ 
sion,” he said with a sudden 
what I felt to be exaggerated! 
ness. ‘You go home now; go 
dear boy, and I’ll see that you? 
when iM 

He propelled me gently bu : 
the stairs, talking steadily. - { 
release me until we were upo! 
walk. He here pressed a pap 
hand and helped me into my! 

“Get that prescription fl 
drug store,” he said, “andi 
every four hours. Then try) 
Good-by! Absolutely no cat? 
prehension. Absolutely —— 

I drove away with his hea! 
ances following me. But—al 
did me no good. For how c@ 
any other mere mortal unde}! 
mighty things at stake? Ar” 
prescription ! 

Five minutes later I was b# 
Smell, standing by the new P 
the top of the stairs, 

Andrew came by and founc!® 
He bent a dispassionate eyé 
and went on down the co 
the mind seizes upon trifles y P 
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Paramount and Artcraft 
__ Pictures released 

in January 

Listed in order of their release 


Consult the local theatres’ 
newspaper advertisements for 
dates of showing. 


} 


Paramount - 


Pauline Frederick in 

| “Out OF THE SHADOW” 
Vivian Martin in 

| “JANE GoEs A-WooING” 
LilaLee in ‘THE SECRET GARDEN” 
Wallace Reid in “Toe DuB”’ 
John Barrymore in 

/ “HERE COMES THE BRIDE” 
3ryant Washburn in 

| ‘“VENUS IN THE EAsT”’ 


Paramount-Artcraft Specials 
‘Little Women”’ (from Louisa M. 
| Alcott’s famous book), 
Lal A Wm. A. Brady Production 
“The False Faces”’ 

A Thomas H. Ince Production 


| Artcraft 
‘red Stone in “UNDER THE TOP” 
‘sie Ferguson in 

“His PARISIAN WIFE”’ 
). W. Griffith’s Production 
“Tue RoMANCE: or Happy VALLEY” 
iecil B. de Mille’s Production 
“Don’t CHANGE YouR HusBAND”’ 


Comedies 
/aramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
i ““CAMPING OuT”’ 
‘aramount-Mack Sennett 
Comedies ‘Curpip’s Day Orr” 
“NEVER Too OLD” 
‘aramount-Flagg Comedy 
go: ““TMPROPAGANDA” 
fr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew in 
Paramount-Drew Comedies 


+o} 

laramount-Bray Pictograph 

' One each week 
‘aramount-Burton Holmes 

Travel Pictures One each week 
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“What’s on tonight?” 


OMETIMES it’s the man of the house and sometimes it’s 
the woman that starts the ball a-rolling. 


An eventful evening two or three times a week is an im- 
portant part of the art of enjoyable home life. 


Now that the Famous Players-Lasky. Corporation has 
taken the guess-work out of motion pictures you can bank 
on the evening coming off right. 


Is it a Paramount: Picture? mount and Artcraft Pictures. 
Those brand names have natu- 
rally come to mean a whole lot to 
America. They sum up the cream 
The reputation of the foremost of the national entertainment. 
stars, of the greatest directors, of | Don’t take chances with your 
the topmost and largest motion evenings. Be sure it’s a Para- 
picture organization is vested in mount or Artcraft Picture. 


and richly expressed by Para- Note current releases in panel. 


Is it an Artcraft Picture? 


Those are the key questions. 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount 


raaoe ttt yan and Artcraft Pictures —and the theatres that show them. sane ~ 
A 5 


(Gone. FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION Ait 
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x, ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECUL B.DE MILLE Director General ~i({l| 
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7 ay, 
Choicest of Hawatis 
sun-ripened crop! 


From planting to packaging produced by Libby’s own experts 


N the tropical islands of Hawaii grow the kitchens immediately after the fruit is picked 
sweetest, juiciest and tenderest pine- —and the picking is done only after many 
apples in all the world. months of warm Hawaiian sunshine have 


fully ripened the fruit. 

The minute you taste Libby’s Hawaiian 
Pineapple you'll see a difference. You'll 
see it in the deep, golden-yellow color of 
the fruit—in its juicy tenderness—in its fine 
texture—and, above all, in its wonderfully- 
fresh, honey-sweet flavor. 2 


But fine as they are, not all of them can 
meet the exacting Libby ideal of favor and 
quality. 


And so we keep our own experts in 
Hawaii. Their watchfulness begins with 
careful selection of the soil. It ends only 
when the rich slices of fruit—perfect, flaw- 


Have Libby’s Hawaiian Pineapple for 
less every one—have been packaged for 


dinner tonight—see how much finer it is, 
how the Libby ideal has improved this 
This packaging is done in near-by Libby most enticing and healthful of fruits. 


you in clear syrup of cane sugar. 


Order a package of Libby Hawaiian Pineapple n Ww. 
Your grocer has it or will gladly get it for Qu. 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby, 501 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


(Continued from Page 40) 
-ofitsagony. My whole attention cen- 
{ upon those grotesque hip pockets, 
while it strained toward Room 27. Out 
1e history of that horrible night my 
| still remembers most vividly the pic- 
of a long screw driver and a drunken 
mer handle, wabbling in twin corduroy 
ets, disappearing down the corridor 
the Smell. 

) hour later Miss Holly came out of 
n 27. She saw me and smiled her 
dly smile. 

‘thought you had gone home,” she said. 
—I came back,” I replied, watching 


n 27. 

“see,” observed Miss Holly gravely. _ 
' ecouldn’t stay away,’ I continued, 
king not to Miss Holly, but to my 
ry. 

Siierstand,” said Miss Holly gently. 
am glad you do,” I said. ‘Even 
or Benson, my old friend, did not!” 
understand that too,’ smiled Miss 
y. “There are some things that even 
wisest doctor does not know—things 
‘the nurse must know; or else she is 
. good nurse.” 

‘ooked at Miss Holly. Somehow she 
ed not to look like such a mere child. 
netively my tortured soul leaned upon 


Vould you like to see the nursery?” 
1 Miss Holly. 

lf reluctantly I permitted the young 
jan to lead me away from the newel 
: We proceeded down the 
corridor until it divided, one 
ich proceeding slightly to the 
| and the other dropping 
ee to the left at a long 
he. 

“hat,” explained Miss Holly, 
\ating the right, “leads to the 


r 
7.2” T repeated. 
‘perating room,” said Miss 
yy calmly. I shuddered. 
"s one,’ she continued, re- 
rig to the incline down which 
ere traveling, “takes us to 
. ursery.”’ i 
ae bottom of the incline 
s Holly stopped before a 
si door. 
“ou may not go in,” she 
ivered. ‘There is no telling 
nany million germs you are carrying 
>, with you. Mrs. Matson is very strict. 
trou may peep.”’ 
3: opened the door softly and I looked 
Oo. sunny room, filled with diminutive 
neds, white-enameled. Nearly every 
lield a tiny bundle, which one knew 
tctively held an infant inside it some- 
e. From time to time a baby wailed 
ittively. Looking beyond, Isaw through 
» indows an artichoke garden, houses, 
dine green slopes of the hills east of the 


‘venteen beds!”’ whispered Miss Holly. 
izen of them are occupied, you see. 
ui will probably be Number 16,’’ she 
dsmiling her bright, unafraid smile at 
a 4 
“here—where is it?” I gasped, strain- 
; ly. hot eyes. 
‘(ver yonder in the corner,” said Miss 
ll, “See? The number is hung at the 
) the bed.’ 
| w; and never shall I forget the pic- 
eof that little bed, hallowed forever 
1| tentative dedication tomy son. My 
silled. Miss Holly gently closed the 
otnd led me back up the incline. 
ight I not go in?” I said, my gaze 
rng wistfully back toward the door. 
ts. Matson would have a fit!”’ de- 
t€ Miss Holly positively. 
W had reached the top of the incline 
ere halfway back to my newel post 
era horrible thought speared through 
Ind, filling me with a sudden terror. 
£ppose,” I said—“‘suppose that Epic- 
us-suppose my son should become 
“€-—— I mean, what if he should be 
ce inadvertently in the bed belonging 
her child—an inferior creature?” I 
p}d in the middle of the corridor the 
ite to contemplate the horrible possi- 
ity My God!” I exclaimed hoarsely 
. sinister possibility bore its full 
'g} upon my distracted mind. ‘The 
ngs almost sure to occur.” 
M’s Holly soothed me. 
: could not possibly happen,” she de- 
You see, they attach your baby’s 
mir to the back of its neck. Adhesive 
you know—sticks like blue blazes! 
on the back of your son’s neck 
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is bound to correspond with the number 
hung upon his bed—see? So there cannot 
be. the slightest’ chance of confusing your 
child with another. It is very simple. 

“Besides,” continued Miss Holly seri- 
ously, “‘beyond any doubt your son will be 
so very superior to the others that there 
will be no difficulty in picking him out of a 
thousand.” 

To my mind this appeared eminently 
sound reasoning. However, I was not en- 
tirely convinced. To me there still seemed 
remaining an element of uncertainty. I 
thought upon the matter and remembered 
that I had an indelible pencil in my pocket. 
Privately I resolved that, no matter what 
obstacles might intervene, I would be on 
hand with my pencil and mark Epictetus 
with my own hand. 

Miss Holly parted from me at the newel 
post. Here I was left with my new worry, 
while the excellent young woman disap- 
peared inside Room 27. The strain was 
beginning to tell on me. My eyes were 
very heavy; but I forced them to keep 
watch on the door of Room 27. Fre- 
quently I nodded and was compelled to 
lash myself desperately back to wakeful- 
ness. Andrew came by and turned his 
craggy face toward me as he passed. 


“Splendid, My Dear Professor! Splendid !"’ 
He Assured Me 


“Ye’d better go back to the smoking 
room and sit,” he said grimly. ‘‘Ye’ll be 
fallin’ over the baluster presently and 
breakin’ your neck.” 

I thanked Andrew, but stopped on at the 
newel post. I do not know why I chose 
this spot. I did many things during that 
awful night—things which, now that I view 
them in happier times, seem rather in- 
comprehensible. I do know, however, that I 
always drifted back to the newel post at the 
head of the stairs and clung there listening 
and waiting. Iwas most uncomfortable; 
but no other place satisfied me. 

Again I felt the sleep of mental exhaus- 
tion stealing over me. My heavy eyes 
seemed determined to fall shut in spite of 
my efforts. r 
hovering upon the border line of slumber, 
an awful shriek cut through my drowsiness 
and I came instantly alert, quivering and 
keyed to the highest pitch. The shriek 
was succeeded by blood-chilling. groans; 
and to me the groans seemed to proceed 


_from Room 27. I left the newel post and 


dashed frantically into the short corridor; 
but at the door of Room 27°I collided with 
Miss Holly. 

I should not have believed her to be so 
strong. Her capable young hands seized 


But suddenly, when .I was . 
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me shrewdly, and before I knew it I had 
been borne back and Miss Holly had 
noiselessly closed the door. 

“My dear professor!’’ she smiled, her 
face slightly reddened by our struggle. 
“Really—you must not!” 

“T heard a shriek!” I panted. ‘‘And 
groans! There—again! Do you not hear 
them?” 

Miss Holly laughed and pushed me 
gently but very decidedly along the corri- 
dor to the newel post. 

“Merely a patient coming out of the 
ether,” she said. ‘‘They always yell like 
that. It’s a good sign; for if they can 
make a fuss like that—why, there’s plenty 
of life left in them.” Her tone changed sud- 
denly and she looked at me keenly. I saw 
and recognized the look of the professional. 

‘Professor,’ she said, ‘‘you must prom- 


“ise me to keep yourself under control. 


Doctor Benson has trusted me with his 
patient and has instructed me to keep 
her, entirely quiet and undisturbed. You 
must not allow your very natural nervous- 
ness ——” 

“My dear young lady,” I said, trying 
hard to keep my voice from shaking, ‘I 
assure you I am-far from being nervous. 
Mine is merely the natural solicitude ——”’ 

Miss Holly 
put up her hand 
: and I thought 
: for a moment I 
heard a smoth- 

ered giggle. 


Pa reer 
ROE 


LLL Ores lon, ou 1g 

“T know! I know!” she said then. ‘But 
please walk about a little while. Please— 
please don’t stand there looking as if you 
were about to scream! You'll give Andrew 
nervous prostration! Godownintothe yard 
and get some air. Go to the little park 
across the road and watch the moon come 
up. It’s Christmas Eve, you remember; 
and the sky is always wonderful on Christ- 
mas Eve!” 

She went back to her duties, leaving me 
still as anxious as ever but a trifle abashed. 
That I, a staid man.of mature years, a 
professor of Greek and Latin in the uni- 
versity, should be thus ordered about by a 
mere chit of a girl with a confident smile 
and arms of spring steel! Ridiculous! 

Nevertheless, I acted upon her advice 
and walked to the smoking room; but I 
could not stop there more than a couple of 
minutes. Something drew me back to the 
newel post; and after straining my eyes 
and ears toward Room 27 again, I once more 
tore myself away and went to the smoking 
room; then back to the newel post at the 
head of the stairs. 

This, I decided, was an excellent com- 
promise. So for perhaps two hours I 
paced back and forth, sentrylike, between 
the newel post and the smoking room. 


. sateen: mre as 
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Nurses, white-capped and white-aproned, 
flitted by. Frequently Old Andrew passed, 
bent upon his eternal errand. Did theman 
never sleep? Apparently not! He séemed 
to me but a machine, empty of. human 
sympathy, grim, indifferent, compassion- 
less—a walking automaton of hammers 
and screw drivers, doing the bidding of 
the Smell. 

' After a long time I decided to go down to 
the door and get a breath of air. I would 
stay but a moment, I assured myself. 

The night was very still. The little park 
across the street was dark, with the white 
glamour of the moonlight falling upon its 
darkness. Far beyond, the city lay silent 
and asleep. I sat down upon the top step 
and groaned with the relief of sitting. 
Leaden hands seemed to reach up out of 
oblivion and drag at my eyes. 

It was hours later when someone shook 
me roughly; and I opened my eyes and 
blinked up into the flinty face of Old An- 
drew. 

“Eh, mon!” he said. ‘‘Have ye no’ 
heard the news? Doctor Benson has gone 
home, and ye have a son!” 

‘“Where—where is he?” I gasped, stag- 
gering drunkenly to my feet. 

“They’ve taken him away, of course,” 
said Andrew. ‘‘They’ve taken him ? 

But already I was through the doorway 
and flying toward the stairway, an icy ter- 
ror clutching at my heart. Still half asleep, 
I was an easy prey to the forebodings that 
had pursued me all the night, even in my 
slumbers upon the steps. I was sure the 
horrible thing had oeccurred—as sure as 
though I had seen it done. They had mixed 
Epictetus! 

I did not stop at the newel post. I did 
not stop to look. into Room 27. Straight 
down the corridor I ran, past frightened 
nurses, who shrank against the wall to avoid 
my flight. How well I knew the way!— 
down the sloping floor to the left. Be- 
yond the closed door I heard the wail- 
ing of a babe. 

I wish here to explain positively that 
my ensuing actions were in no manner 
due to an absurd mental upheaval over 
the arrival of my first-born. They were 
entirely the resultant of a paternal fear, 
a fear that my progeny might become, 

in his innocent helplessness, a vic- 

tim of lost identity. And who can 
blame a parent for solicitude re- 
garding his offspring? 

With my indelible pencil 
clutched in my hand, I reached a 
bed and began tearing at the tiny 
bundle. Directly I uncovered the 
small atom of humanity it set up 
a most terrifying wailing. Never- 
theless, I held stubbornly to my 
enterprise. In spite of the infant’s 
lamentations, I examined the back 
of its neck. Alas! It was Num- 
ber 7. 

Hardly knowing what I did, I 
attacked another. Here, however, 
I experienced the same deplorable 
lack of success. One after another 
I tumbled out nearly a dozen ba- 

_ bies, when suddenly it occurred to 
me that Number 16 was in the far 
corner of the room, and that the 
number was posted conspicuously 
upon the top of the bed. I found 
it readily enough and began un- 

wrapping the morsel of humanity with trem- 
bling fingers, my worshiping eyes watching 
for the first glimpse of my amazing son. 

I think I shall never entirely recover 
from the shock I received when, reverently 
drawing aside the last enveloping blanket, 
I revealed the coal-black face and kinky 
hair of a colored child! I staggered back 
and stared, the blood pounding in my 
temples and my eyes straining from their 
sockets. 

Doggedly then, with the desperation of 
dying-hope, I seized the black supplanter 
and examined the back of his neck. Alas! 
It was there—Number 16! I dropped the 
hideous little mockery back upon its pillow 
and promptly it joined its howls to the 
pandemonium. Babies were weeping every- 
where, and theroom—it must be confessed — 
looked as though a cyclone had passed 
through it. 

But I heard and saw nothing of this. 
Above all, drowning even the unanimous 
squalling of an outraged nursery, thun- 
dered the thought that smote my soul into 
the dust of despair: Where, then, was Epic- 
tetus? 

The arrival at this time of the large 
Mrs. Matson was most unfortunate as well 


(Conctuded on Page 45) 
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The Hudson Super-Six 
$2,200 


Choose Your Car—Normal Production Can 
Not be Restored Before Next June 


There are so few Hudsons of any model to be had 
just now and it will be so long before full factory 
production is attained that buyers will do well to 
select their car without delay. 


Super-Six production was to have ceased January 
1st. 


Dealers, in anticipation of the months that new 
cars would not be available, had taken all we could 
produce. But the demand for the Super-Six made it 
impossible for them to accumulate stocks. Deliveries 
of Hudsons every month since the Super-Six was 
introduced have practically equalled the output. 
More than 100,000 Hudsons are already in service. 


Had Planned to Sell Used Hudsons 


To provide stocks for the future, dealers bought 
used Hudsons, paying cash for them, so they would 
have cars to sell during the time when new cars 
could not be obtained. But even then they were 
unable to accumulate stocks of used Hudsons. 


Thus is again shown the popularity of the Super- 
six. Its white triangle has become the symbol of 
super-quality and super-performance throughout the 
world. 


Hudson production will be resumed as rapidly as 
possible. But it will be months before we can meet 


the usual demand. An interruption of at least 
three months in the output of open models is inevi- 
table. 


Everyone knows the completeness of the Hudson 
Super-Six line. There were nine different types. 
Recently we added the Coupé, a beautiful four- 
passenger model, and a new series of the Touring 
Limousine. 


They Are Pattern Cars 


Every Hudson model has been admired, envied 
and copied by other makers. But under our plan 
there is constant development and so any Super- 
Six you get today is months ahead of similar types 
of other makes. 


You can probably get a Hudson Super-Six today— 
perhaps the very model you prefer. In view of the 
situation, don’t you think it best to see what models 
your Hudson dealer can supply? There is no cer- 
tainty as to what you can get next spring. 


Need you be reminded of Super-Six value? It is 


the recognized standard of motordom. For three 
years its leadership has been undisputed. Today it © 


carries the added endorsement of thousands who have 
learned to know its absolute reliability through all 
the months when automobile service attention was 
so hard to obtain. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Look for the White Triangle on the Radiator 


Detroit, Michigan 


January i, 
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| _ (Concluded from Page 43) 
nentably inopportune. I have a dim 
ection of her stricken face as she 
red through the wreckage, her reach- 
ngers clawing convulsively, and of my 
voice, hoarse and unnatural, rising 


e the din: 
Voman, what have you done with my 
9 


bsequent events dwell but hazily in 
recollection. I recall my precipitate 
ture from the nursery. 

orgive Mrs. Matson for the words she 
_ Naturally she was startled to come 
her cherished nursery and find it 
id upside down, with a strange man 
ag up babies like a mischievous puppy. 
:I forgive her unfortunate choice of 
,age; but I cannot even yet find it 
y soul to forgive her for kicking my 


f 
ecall the sight of Miss Holly, flying 
| the incline to meet me, white-faced 
icared; of her first words: ‘Oh, heav- 
‘You’ve spilled the beans after all!” 

fen she was her normal self again, 
orting, explaining, soothing. What a 
‘erful creature is a trained nurse! In 
sment she had told me all. Epic- 
/ was with his mother. He had been 
(. only to the dressing room, and Miss 
| had stayed beside him all the time. 
now he was back. And—oh, profes- 


‘such a humdinger of a baby! Would’ 


pelieve it?—he almost talks already! 
|; a wonderful thing to be the father of 
la squabnoolicus boy! 

j this time we had reached Room 27. 
s Holly opened the door softly and 
»d me inside. And I saw —— 


| 
| 


iped with moters which owing to their 
“ior horse power made them faster and 
reasy to maneuver than anything the 
ii had until the famous French Baby 
»orts with 110-horse-power Le Rhone 
‘jes appeared in 1916 and began to equal 
-oche in those two prime requisites. 
6 owing to the number of machines 
ilown or forced to land through engine 
ule, neither side could long keep any 
tr of aéro-motor construction or aéro- 
r design from an opponent. Therefore 
‘ruggle for quantity production began. 
t2 meantime the huge bimotored Cau- 
m, Handley-Pages and Capronis began 
built in large numbers by the French, 
th and Italians, and the Gothas by the 
ans. Each year saw an increase in 
se power of the motors and in the size 
th aéroplanes; and still, owing to the 
te area of the skies to maneuver in and 
ick of large aérial fleets flying as a 
neither side could prevent the scout- 
achines or the bombing raiders from 
= out or bombing any objective within 
yig radius of two hundred miles of their 
oromes, 
Nh the advent of the United States 
ohe struggle it became more and more 
ent to the German military leaders 
they must win the war before the tre- 
hous manufacturing and aviator re- 
t's of this country could be felt on the 
SFront, That, of course, was one of the 
dal reasons for the series of great Ger- 
rives beginning with March 21, 1918. 
(!; Allies, too, now fully realized that the 
awar would be won in the air, so they 
eded every effort and resource to build 
Oanes to clear the German machines 
mhe skies and to bomb Germany from 
<. How much these raids behind the 
Hi lines had to do with the breaking 
lof the morale of the German people 
| euton soldier cannot yet be properly 
inited. However, to give an idea of the 
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Side by side they lay. My wife looked 
up and smiled wanly. I crossed to the bed- 
side and fell upon my knees. My dear wife’s 
hand stole up and feebly caressed my hair; 
and the ghost of an old evening touched 
my memory in that holy instant: 

_ “A little child! Our little child! Play- 
ing among our roses z 

My soul turned to water and I wept like 

a child, and did not care who saw. 


It might have been only minutes and 
then it might have been hours—I do not 
really know—when Miss Holly took me 
gently by the arm. 

“See!” she whispered. ‘They areasleep! 
Let us go away.” 

Out by the newel post—where now was 
the horror of the place? Where now was 
the sinister quality of the good-old Smell? 
Here the young woman stopped. 

“Breakfast now, professor.’ She smiled. 
“Three blocks down the street is a little 
hole-in-the-wall, where a Greek keeps an all- 
night eating place—a Greek with a broken 
nose and whiskered like an Airedale. The 
coffee will be as black as lye and the hot 
dogs so full of garlic you can smell ’em 
from here to there; but, professor’—the 
good girl’s eyes became very soft and her 
voice seemed somehow like my mother’s 
voice—‘‘professor, you’ll never eat an- 
other Christmas breakfast that will taste 
half so good!”’ 

“T wish I could thank you, Miss Holly,’ 
I said, my voice husky and coming with 
difficulty from a swelling throat. “I wish 
I could tell you how much I appreciate 
your patience and goodness and gentle- 
ness.” 
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“Nonsense!” she laughed and turned to 
go. ‘‘That’s what we’re trained to do. It’s 
part of our job.” 

“T shall not believe that!” I said. ‘Per- 
haps it is part of your work to be all that is 
gentle and good; but in my heart I know 
that God made the soul of a trained nurse 
before ever the job demanded these things.” 

Miss Holly went suddenly grave. 

“T think I like that,” she said, and was 
gone, ‘ 
Halfway down the stairs I came upon 
Old Andrew, broom in hand, beginning the 
labors of a new day. Truly the man never 
slept! As I was about to pass, his hard lips 
moved, though he seemed not to look at 
me. 

“T hope you’re quite yourself again,’’ he 
said harshly. . 

“Quite, thank you,’ I rejoined. “I am 
feeling splendidly! I’’—I had forgotten 
that he knew—“‘I am the father of a son!” 

“T know it,’’ said Andrew, and a sour 
grin suddenly cleft his rock-ribbed visage. 
“So does everyone else in this viceenity.” 

The observation sounded invidious, but 
in my great happiness I let it pass. I 
started on. 

“Don’t feel badly,’’ Andrew called after 
me. ‘‘Hivery mon has a God-given right to 
make a jackass of himself at least once in 
his life—when his first bairn is born! But, 
I say, better a tender-hearted jackass than 
an unfeeling brute! God bless ye, sir— 
and a Merry Christmas!”’ 

“G-God bless you too, Andrew!” I 
blurted, and stumbled out. 

For Andrew was indeed human! And as 
I stepped out the Smell seemed to follow 
me like a benediction. 
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severity of this war in the air and destruc- 
tion wrought by bombing machines in Ger- 
many we knowthat the British Independent 
Air Force sent out over the enemy territory 
squadrons of five to one hundred aéroplanes, 
which dumped daily, rain or shine, sixty to 
one hundred tons of high explosives on mili- 
tary objectives and manufacturing plants 
scattered over a belt a hundred miles wide 
all along the Rhine Valley. These raids pene- 
trated as far as Essen and Heidelberg. They 
destroyed ammunition dumps, railroad 
yards, chemical and gas works. By blowing 
up railroad communications with the rear 
they virtually cut the arteries of the Ger- 
man Army. Moreover, by their- repeated 
excursions into Hunland they disrupted the 
sleep, the rest and the working capacity of 
the people in the manufacturing towns and 
cities in Southern Germany. 

In the battles in the air too the Allies 
were rapidly becoming supreme. On Octo- 
ber eighteenth the British air force alone 
destroyed sixty-seven Hun machines and 
brought down fifteen more out of control, 
losing only fifteen machines themselves. 
Thus these flyers blinded the German artil- 
lery, and in contact patrol swept the Teu- 
ton trenches, bombed their motor and rail 
transports and dispersed concentrations of 
their troops. Indeed, the only place to es- 
cape these relentless dragons of the air was 
actually underground. 

Meanwhile, after much delay and many 
mistakes, American-built aéroplanes were 
beginning to appear in quantity on the 
West Front. Here is the record of what the 
Americans accomplished during the short 
time in which they had machines: 926 Ger- 
man aéroplanes and 73 balloons were de- 
stroyed. The Americans lost 265 aéroplanes 
and 38 balloons. 

Finally, in October, 350 American-built 
aéroplanes in one single formation dropped 
thirty-two tons of high explosives on Wa- 
vrille. When the armistice was signed there 


were actually engaged on the West Front 
740 American aéroplanes, 744 pilots, 457 
observers and 23 aérial gunners. Of these 
329 were pursuit machines, 296 observation 
machines and 115 were bombers. 

How much damage the French and Ital- 
ians did to German aérial supremacy and 
manufacturing efficiency has not been sum- 
marized. It was at least considerable and, 
taken in conjunction with the others, suf- 
ficient to convince the German military 
leaders that the Allied production of air- 
craft was so rapid that within less than a 
year at most the Allies would sweep the 
Huns from the skies and not even Berlin 
would escape the fate the Huns had so 
often visited upon London, Paris and Bu- 
kharest. Finally the plea issued by the 
German Government to the Allies, about a 
month before the end, to confine air raids 
to within a fifty-mile zone of the fighting 
line was a complete confession that the 


Allied supremacy of the air was one of the ~ 


most deciding factors in causing Germany 
to surrender. 

But though the primary uses of the 
aéroplanes during the last four years were 
polemic, nevertheless, several of the star- 
tling new feats demonstrate clearly what 
may be expected when the same aircraft 
manufacturers design and construct ma- 
chines for the avowed purpose of commer- 
cial aérial transportation. Here are only a 
few of the most startling world’s records 
that suggest these possibilities: 

On August 29, 1917, Captain Marquis 
Giulio Laureati flew in an S. I. A. from 
Turin to Naples and return, a distance of 
920 miles, establishing the longest nonstop 
flight in the world, and a month later he 
and his mechanic flew from Turin to Lon- 
don, crossing the Alps at an altitude of 
12,000 feet and negotiating a distance of 
656 miles at an average speed of 89 miles 
an hour. The speed, however, was not 
remarkable, for 100 miles an hour is the 
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Here { stood for a moment, recovering 


‘my equilibrium. I reflected proudly upon 


my remarkable self-possession all through 
those trying hours. How glad I was that 
my spirits were so resilient, rising superior 
to the emotions that usually upset the male 
parent upon the appearance of his first- 
eye I had, indeed, done remarkably 
well. 

True, I had been .somewhat agitated 
during the affair in the nursery; but what 
parent would not display a certain amount 
of mental disturbance when suddenly con- 
fronted by the realization that he has been 
mysteriously bereft of a son whom he has 
not yet seen? Yes; I had borne myself 
creditably. Epictetus might well be proud 
of his sire. 

The full realization of my wonderful hap- 
piness burst upon me, and I looked about 
and listened to the mighty silence of the 
night. I was the father of a son! 

In the darkness of the shrubbery across 
the road a little bird awoke and called 
sleepily to his mate. It was the first voice 
of the morning, which even now was creep- 
ing up out of the east. 

And then, from far across the city, came 
the ringing of triumphant bells. Suddenly 
I appreciated a Christmas morning. My 
heart swelled as I remembered the message 
of the bells—a message I could understand 
now: ‘‘For unto us a child is born, unto us 
a son is given!” 

Humbly and reverently I lifted my’eyes 
toward the mysterious stars, paling now 
in the coming of this new morning. How 
wonderful the stars seemed when viewed 
through a mist of happy tears! They were 
not common now. 


average speed for big machines, and 150 
miles was made by scouting machines on 
the West Front during the war. 

At Wright Field, near Dayton, Ohio, on 
September 18, 1918, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, 
of the United States Air Service, in an 
American-built aéroplane driven by an 
American-made Hispano-Suiza motor, 
climbed to a new world’s altitude record of 
28,900 feet, only 102 feet short of the highest 
peak of the Himalaya Mountains. On 
November 19, 1918, an aéroplane flew from 
Combles la Villa to Paris and return, a dis- 
tance of eighty miles, carrying thirty-eight 
passengers. Two days before a Handley- 
Page, with a wing spread of 127 feet and a 
fuselage measuring sixty-five feet, propelled 
by four motors and piloted by an American, 
carried nine women and thirty-one men to 
a height of six thousand feet during an 
hour’s cruise over London, England. A 
year ago another type of this same ma- 
chine, but with only a one-hundred-foot 
wing spread and driven by only two 275- 
horse-power motors and carrying five men, 
flew across country from London to Con- 
stantinople, dropped bombs on the German 
cruiser Goeben anchored there, and then 
flew back to Saloniki, covering a total dis- 
tance of more than two thousand miles and 
remaining in the air a total of thirty-one 
hours. The flight was via Paris, Lyons and 
Marseilles—in order to avoid the Alps— 
and from there to Pisa, Rome, Naples and 
then across 250 miles of mountainous coun- 
try, often at a height of ten thousand feet. 

The latest. reports from Italy say that 
the huge triplane Caproni, with its 150-foot 
wing spread, driven by three 700-horse- 
power Fiat motors, developing a total of 
2100 horse power, has carried seventy- 
eight people in trial flights at the factory! 

A Model F-5 flying boat, with a wing 
spread of only 102 feet, driven by two 
Liberty motors, and lifting a fifty-foot 
boat, has carried 12,900 pounds over many 
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OU will choose 
this instrument 
for its exceedingly 
handsome appear- 
ance, for its unique 
and highly important 
. features and for its 
magnificent tone, 
which make 


The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 


At the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition the only jury 
which heard and tested all 
phonographs recommended 
that the Sonora be given 
a marking for tone quality 
higher than that given to 
any other phonograph or 
talking machine. 


There is a keen pride of 
possession in owning this 
superb instrument! 


A complete line of standard 
upright and period models 
at prices from $50 to $1000 
is available. Special styles 
and complete equipments 
will be made to order. 


Sonora Phonograph 
Sales Company, Inc. 


George E. Brightson, President 


Executive Offices: 279 Broadway, New York 


Demonstration Salons: 
New York: Fifth Ave. at 53rd St. and 
50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 
Philadelphia: 1311 Walnut St. 
Toronto: Ryrie Bldg, 
Export Department: 

417 W. 28th St., New York 
Dealers throughout the country. 
Try the SonoraSemi-PermanentSilvered Needle 
onyoursteelneedle records. Once tried, you will 


use no other. You are cautioned to beware of 
similarlyconstructed needles of inferior quality. 
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hundreds of miles looking for German sub- 
marines, and another flying boat, with 123 
feet of wing spread, carried fifteen officers 
and a pilot from Washington, District of 
Columbia, to Newport News, Virginia. ~ 

The infamous German bimotored pusher 
Gothas,measuringseventy-eightfeet, driven 
by six-cylinder Mercedes 260-horse-power 
engines and carrying three men and five 
hundred pounds of explosives, flying by 
night from the aérodromes near Ghent, 
Belgium, a distance of nearly two hundred 
miles, have raided London more than a 
hundred times despite the opposition of 
fleets of British aéroplanes and seaplanes 
and thousands of antiaircraft guns. 

For some time aérial mail has been 
carried from London to Paris in two and 
a half hours. Mail is also being carried by 
air route regularly between Washington, 
Philadelphia and New York, and between 
Rome and Turin. Mail was carried through 
the air from Chicago to New York in ten 
hours and five minutes; and before long, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General Prae- 
ger says, the sky-line mail will be extended 


| to the Pacific Coast, and in the spring fully 


— 


fifty aéro mail routes will be in operation 
with machines built for the War Depart- 
ment. 

How many aéroplanes that might be 
used for peace purposes were completed 
and in service of some kind at the end of 
the war is problematic. Judging by the 
Allied demand that Germany surrender 
seventeen hundred aéroplanes, the Allied 
military authorities surely estimated that 
Germany must have had far more than 
that number in active service on the West 
Front. Counting the training machines 
necessary to teach enough aviators to fly 
and the planes discarded as unsafe for 
battle flying, Germany must have had 
eight thousand or more heavier-than-air 
machines. The British surely had close to 
five thousand of all kinds on the different 
Fronts and a like number building, with 
possibly ten thousand used for training 
and other purposes. Perhaps the French 
and Italians combined did not have so 
many as the Germans because of the physi- 
cal limitations on their manufacturing fa- 
cilities. The Americans, we know, had 
nearly two thousand on the Front when 
the war ended. A thousand De Haviland 
4’s had been delivered up to October fourth, 
and more than six thousand training ma- 
chines had also been constructed. We were 
just getting into a factory production of 
about 1200 a month when the war ended. 

With the exception of the training ma- 
chines and the two-seater fighters, like the 
De Haviland 4’s, most of these American 
machines will hardly be used for anything 
except aéro mail service. The large Ca- 
proni and Handley-Page bombers may do 
some passenger carrying. Indeed, the peace 
planes, unlike the war planes, will be con- 
structed with stability, safety, capacity 
carrying and comfort as the chief factors, 
as we shall see later. ‘ 


A Huge Investment 


Fortunately for the aéronautic indus- 
try approximately ten billion dollars has 
already been invested by European, Amer- 
ican and Asiatic countries in aéronautics. 
Part of this has been expended in con- 
structing aircraft factories, aéronautic 
engines, aéroplanes, dirigibles, hangars; in 
obtaining raw materials and landing fields; 
in training aviators and mechanics, and in 
making aéronautic machinery, equipment 
and accessories. Thousands of furniture 
and piano factories, boat-building shops and 
similar establishments have been manu- 
facturing propellers, struts, ribs, pontoons, 
flying boats, and so on; and hundreds of 
automobile makers and engine manufac- 
turers have given over their plants, or a 
goodly portion: of them, to making mo- 
tors, spars and tools. 

Varnish, linen, cotton, castor oil, gog- 
gles, clothes and a hundred and one other 
things have also been used either in the 
direct manufacture of aircraft or in the 
equipment of the aviators or mechanics, so 
that there are to-day tens of thousands of 
skilled and unskilled artisans, aviators, 
mechanics, who are wondering if the aéro- 
nautic engine, with its remarkable develop- 
ment from sixteen horse power, which the 


Wright brothers used, to the seven hundred - 


horse power of the Fiat, will be extensively 
used in commercial aéronautics and if the 
frail little Wright glider, which has grown 
into a machine weighing six tons, can be 
readily made a profitable means of aérial 


transportation. 
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They also ask what is going to be done 
with all this scientific knowledge, trained 
technic, all the enormous investments in 
fixed property and the tens of thousands of 
aircraft built or building. Are they going 
to be abandoned like a poison-gas factory, 
or are they going to solve the problem of 
rapid passenger and freight transportation? 
The best answer is to be found in what is 
already being done to make the aéroplane 
do man’s bidding as easily and as readily 
as the steamboat, electric car, steam engine 
and automobile. 

Even though the aéroplane does travel 
the shortest route in the shortest time 
between any two given points, before a 
sufficient number of passengers can be in- 
duced to travel via: the aérial line to make 
it financially profitable to the transporta- 
tion company the public must be assured 
that it is reasonably safe; that they can 
fly in comfort; and that the price is rea- 
sonable. So let us first see what has been 
done and what is being done to satisfy 
those three requisites. 

The dangers of aéroplane flight have 
been grossly exaggerated ‘by newspapers, 
which record only the unusual. Moreover, 
flying in the war zone was done under the 
most adverse and dangerous circumstances. 
Also the machines were built for maneuver- 
ing ability and speed, and not for stability 
and safety factors. Furthermore, all the 
scouts and most of the reconnaissance 
and battle planes were driven by only one 
motor so that if engine trouble developed 
they had to volplane to the ground at the 
mercy of the antiaircraft guns and the 


_aérial fighters. Finally, they often had to 


land in shell-scarred terrain. Naturally 
the casualties were high. Indeed, the war 
in the air was meant to be as perilous and 
dangerous as it could be. 


Causes of Accidents 


Nevertheless, in spite of these hazards it 
is remarkable how many machines, even 
when shot down with some vital part out 
of commission, in many cases falling sey- 
eral thousand feet, have righted them- 
selves before reaching the ground and have 
made a safe landing, due to the precision 
and accuracy of construction with regard 
to lateral and longitudinal balance. And 
all in all, judging from the wonderful rec- 
ords already made by aéroplanes, even the 
single-motored machine is very reliable. 

With the bimotored plane, of course, 
casualties were not so high, for even if 
one motor was put out of commission the 
other could bring the aviators back to the 
aérodrome. Major Salomone, the Italian 
Ace, on February 20, 1916, flew a hundred 
miles back to his own lines with one of the 
motors on his Caproni shot out of com- 
mission ! 

On the aviation training fields, owing to 
the novices who were learning to fly, the 
natural recklessness of youth, and some- 
times the faulty construction of planes— 
hastily built and often superficially in- 
spected—the casualties were higher. Stunt- 
ing too near the ground and in machines 
constructed primarily for straight flying so 
that the stresses should come from only 
one flying angle, enemy treachery, and the 
absolute necessity of discovering the best 
maneuvers and newest types of aéroplanes 
also augmented the honor roll: But stunt- 
ing eliminated, with machines equipped 
with two or more reliable aéronautic mo- 
tors built according to standardized speci- 
fications as to materials, methods, stability 
and the required number of safety factors, 
steered by tried and true pilots, flying 
between regular landing fields and aéro- 
dromes and directed in the dark and in 
foggy weather from the ground by radio 
telephones, such as Mr. John D. Ryan has 
described as being used by flight command- 
ers to give instruction to the members of 
the flying squadron, the dangers of fly- 
ing can be reduced to proportions com- 
mensurate with the desire of the public to 
get from place to place in the quickest and 
safest vehicle. 

Of course the present high landing speed 
of an aéroplane is the cause of many acci- 
dents. Thirty-five miles an hour, except 
where the head resistance is great, is the 
slowest speed now made in landing a 
heavier-than-air machine. The invention 
of a device or the discovery of a means of 
reducing the speed to ten miles an hour 
when touching the ground, though still 
only in the realms of the probable, is by 
no means diametrically opposed to the in- 
herent laws of the aéroplane. This \accom- 
plished, the danger of flying in an aéroplane 
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will be reduced to infinitesimal 
tions—at least to a degree no m 
carious than riding in an automobile, 
Already the War Department ha 
dered flyers to map the country, 
Wilson Aérial Highway, from New Yo 
Chicago and San Francisco, has beer 
out. Aérial transportation companie: 
soon be formed to provide planes, 7 
sands of skilled pilots are looking for 
many chambers of commerce will 
landing places near their towns and ¢ 
Needless to say, aérial laws will be p; 
to prevent stunting with passenge) 
requiring machines to fly at thug 
necessary to glide to the nearest aérod 
in case a motor stalls. Already a ¢ 
different aéronautical motors hay 
developed which will run twenty- 
one hundred hours without stopp 
cently the Caproni biplane at 
Long Island, climbed to fourteen thou 
feet with one of the three motors 
pletely shut off all the way. — 
On August ninth the Italian poet 
d’Annunzio; flew from Venice to Vi 
via the Alps with his motor wide ope 
the way. Indeed, thousands of 
sensational flights have been made, i 
kinds of weather and under the mosi 
verse circumstances of a great war. 0 
hundred-odd air raids on London by 
Gothas some were conducted in 
daylight, when the Germans ha 
through squadrons of British sco 
fighters, through or over three barrag 


other military objectives, though t 
flew in fleets of fifty to a hundred. 
Of the 350 machines consti 
American air raid on Wavrille in Oct 
only one aéroplane failed to return h 
twelve Hun machines were shot dow 
German flying tank which shot d 
Lufbery, the most famous Am 
was driven by five engines, wh 
protected, as well as the fus 
bullet-proof steel three-eighths 
thick. Major Lufbery emptied 
chine gun against this aérial mon: 
close range and from many ang 
his gas tank was pierced and 
chine went down in flames. Th 
bimotored machine flying under pi 
ditions should be able to make 
drome safely nearly every time. 


Discomforts Overcom ‘ 
There were three discomfort: 


and the lack of room in movin 
Electrically heated clothes elimi 
cold; acousticons, which shut ou’ 
of the motor but which permit th 
gers or aviators to converse tog 
already been installed and are i 
use on aéroplanes. With the i 
the size of the aéroplanes and t 
of motors, the nacelles and the 
roomy cabins can be constru 
were on the famous Sykorsky | 
which was built in Russia befo 
This aéroplane carried twenty- 
to an altitude of seven thousan 
this trip they had ample room 
about and to observe the sky 
landscape. On Thanksgiving Da 
half dozen guests of an American 
factory had their turkey dinner ser 
huge aéroplane above the clouds. | 
It is true that owing to the co 
aéroplanes and the aéro motors, the 
keep and the number of skilled pe | 
to fly and maintain them, all aérial | 
is expensive. The two-seater trainin} 
chines equipped with one motor ¢of 
to seven thousand dollars, and the hu 
motored bombing machines average 
to sixty thousand dollars. This pric 
due to the necessity for hurried ¢0 
tion. For everything that went : 
building of the aéro motor and th 
itself and also for the labor the ve 
price had to be paid. Tools, 
factories, fields, hangars and a 
other things had to be purch 
great body of skilled workmen 
trained before aircraft could be 
in quantity. 
Now all this skill and billions 
have been invested in the indust 
(Concluded on Page 49) 
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PIPELESS FURNACE 


I AM a Gift of Science, marking another step forward in the progress of the human race. 


IT HAVE revolutionized the old methods of furnace heat- 
ing by doing away with all heat-conducting pipes. 

I NEED but one register to heat all your home, be it 
three rooms or eighteen, thoroughly and evenly, upstairs and 
down. I am, therefore, as suitable for your old house as for 
anew one. Just a corner in your cellar for me and my fuel 
and a place above for my register. 


I AM now heating more than 50,000 other homes, as well 
as hundreds of churches, stores, factories and other buildings. 


I HEAT by Nature’s own method —circulation. Send- 
ing up great volumes of moist, balmy warmth, I draw in 
through the outer section of my register the cool air my heat 
displaces. This is re-heated, purified by my fire and sent 
forth again to add to your comfort. 

I SAFEGUARD the health of your family. Just as run- 
_ning water purifies itself, so my method of circulating heat 
means pure warm air to breathe. 


I SAVE you money by heating your whole house with 
no more fuel than you need for heating two or three rooms 
with stoves. Thousands of my friends say I save one-third 
to one-half. I burn coal, coke, wood, lignite or gas. 


I AM built by expert workmen who “‘live”’ their jobs in 
the home of the oldest and largest makers of warm air 
furnaces. I am sold by several thousand of the leading 
dealers throughout the country. Both my makers and your 
dealer guarantee my claims to the utmost. 


I WILL bring to your home increased comfort, greater 
convenience, better health in winter, and with it all a great 
saving of money. Will you have me? I can come right away, 
as my installation can usually be made in one day, without 
interrupting your present heating arrangements. 

Write my makers for the name of the nearest CALORIC 


dealer and a very interesting catalog telling all about pipeless 
heating in general and me in particular. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Established 1819—A Century of Service—‘‘Pioneers of Pipeless Heating’’ 


Immediate shipments made from Burlington, Iowa; Green Bay, Wis. 


Omaha, Neb.; Saginaw, Mich.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Statile, Wash.; 
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Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Spoka ne, Wash.; 
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Newark, N. J.; 
Baltimore, Md. 


Louisville, Ky.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Haven, Conn.; 
Peoria, Ills. ; Philadelphia, Penna.; 
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\ ‘WITH A: DRIFTWOOD FIRE ON THE MILL-POND BANK 
‘ \ ‘ ; . . AND THE ICE SWEPT CLEAN FOR THE HOCKEY GAME” 


| Jack Frost sends a fellow 
home with an appetite 


Stinging blasts and driving snow— 
that’s regular boy weather. 


With a driftwood fire on the mill-pond 
bank to warm numbed fingers, and 
the ice swept clean for the hockey 
game, Saturday is a gala day. 


Jack Frost paints plump cheeks red and 
sends a fellow home with an appetite. 
And Cook knows what a boy likes — 
whole wheat bread and butter, foam- 
ing sweet milk and a smoking hot 
dish of Brown Beauty Beans. Did 
ever supper taste so good! 
* * * 


Brown Beauty Beans are plump, tender and 
wholesome. They are laden with nutri- 
ment. Prepared first of allin a piquant sauce, 
they’ vearich, savory flavorall theirown. And 
so inexpensive—they keep larder bills low! 
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MARSHALL CANNING COMPANY 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


srown Beaut 


Tell the grocery man you want Brown Beauty Beans. 


He'll understand. 
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lantsin this country are ready to manu- 
re nearly two hundred a day. With 
nucleus to start a peace-construction 
‘am the price of even the biggest ma- 
s must soon shrink to that of a high- 
J automobile or private yacht. Plenty 
orting machines with a small wing 
d and a two-cylinder motor that will 
yr five hundred dollars are now being 
; and since these machines can aver- 
yventy-two miles on a gallon of gasoline 
cpense of maintaining one of these will 
e out of the means of hundreds of the 
x flyers who are now returning from 
on the West Front. Moreover, since 
will be no maintenance of roads, rails, 
tires, and so on, such as there is in the 
ad and electric road industries, the cost 
uintenance will be infinitely smaller, 
at aérial travel may become cheaper 
any other known to man. 

ndamentally the hydro-aéroplane is 
ume as the aéroplane except that pon- 
‘instead of wheels are used to land 
, The cost of these airships over the 
‘machines is noticeable only where 
are used instead of pontoons. Conse- 
ily their price above the aéroplane will 
id on the size and the kind of furnish- 
‘ised in the boat. Owing to the fact 
io landing field has to be bought and 
ained and that the flying boat can be 
don ariver or a lake with comparative 
‘and also the fact that altitude does 
ave to be maintained in order to glide 
; aérodrome or a safe landing field, 
‘ype of aérial navigation bids fair to be 
sheap and absolutely safe. Moreover, 
ze and passenger-carrying capacity of 
s flying boats will be limited only by 
struction of wings strong enough to 
fe them in the air, for the size of the 
and the number of motors can be in- 
id indefinitely. 


Inexpensive Flyabouts 


‘haps the best indication of what we 
yxpect of the aéroplane as a commer- 
rier is embodied in the present plans 
t manufacturers of aircraft. Using the 
thistory of the heavier-than-air ma- 
ns’ performance and their own experi- 
end the experience of tens of thousands 
irs under all imaginable circumstances 
| ditions as a basis, they are building 
iis types of aircraft. More than a 
vof American and British firms have 
y built. and are putting upon the mar- 
Irge numbers of sports models. These 
enes are single and double seaters after 
tpe of the famous Baby Nieuports, 
i and British Sopwith Pups. They 
é, wing spread of anywhere from seven- 
oo thirty feet. The fuselage measures 
wen ten and twenty feet. Some are 
‘ided with one small motor generating 
mwenty horse power up to forty horse 
ve Most of these motors are upright, 
2 he ones used on motorcycles. The 
9] machine will not weigh more than 
» ndred pounds and these models are 
20 fly at eighty to one hundred miles 
hur and make an average of twenty 
eor more on a gallon of gas. The price 


tise will depend on the demand, but: 


stmanufacturers believe they will sell 
ie hundred to a thousand dollars. 
es machines are so small that they can 
leded on any road or field. Besides, 
siall amount of space they occupy will 
kit possible to house them inexpensively 
| ey can be used for any kind of cross- 
in'y flying or sporting purposes. 
‘I second type of the sports model has 
‘it spread of twenty-six to thirty-eight 
t. These wings can be folded back so 
‘te aéroplane can be housed in a hangar 
| thirty feet with ample room for the 
né to work indoors on the machine. 


e selage is proportionately larger than 


tn the smaller machine. This aéro- 
Mis equipped with a four-cylinder up- 
vp or an air-cooled rotary motor of 
‘“iome style with nine or eleven cylin- 
8, enerating up to ninety horse power. 
nialso have two small twenty-horse- 
ve engines geared to the one propeller 
tly can be throttled down, or in case 
- Sulls the other can take the flyers to 
iriérodrome without being forced to 
d.Some models have two motors on the 
uk machines. These aircraft will sell 
aut the price of a medium-cost auto- 
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Chtwo-passenger miodels are similar in 
the army training machines. They 

vémore powerful upright and V-type 

ir eight eylinder motors and generate 
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two to three hundred horse power. 
fuselage is built so that the pilot sits in 
front of or beside the passenger. The con- 
trol is dual. The machines are mostly trac- 
tors, but in a few cases the nacelle is built 
in front of the plane like a bomber, and 
the propeller and engine are behind. These 
pusher types obviate all the blind angles 
and afford an excellent unobstructed range 
of vision. They are especially good for hunt- 
ers, who desire no obstruction in gunning 
for birds. In case of a crash, however, 
there is the added danger of having the 
motor crush the passengers underneath. 
The aéro-mail type is about the same as 
the two-passenger model in wing spread 
and fuselage, but the motor is a twelve- 
cylinder V-type and generates anywhere 
from two hundred and fifty to four hundred 
and fifty horse power. Cost is not so much 
a consideration here as carrying capacity. 
Most of the two-seated fighting machines 
built for war purposes can be used by the 
Post Office Department for this purpose, 


and plans are now afoot to extend the sery- 


ice all over the United States. 

The big bombing bus type is designed for 
carrying great numbers of people from one 
aérodrome to another. These machines are 
biplanes and triplanes with a wing spread 
of anywhere from forty-eight to 150 feet. 
They are driven by V-type, twelve-cylinder 
engines generating four hundred to seven 
hundred horse power. They have one or two 
fuselages in the center, but the nacelles are 
usually forward of the wings so that noth- 
ing obstructs the vision of the passengers. 
These machines will be sold to transporta- 
tion companies, which will make a business 
of carrying people from .aérodrome to aéro- 
drome. They are so large and are equipped 
with so many motors that they are not in- 
tended to be landed anywhere except on 
properly prescribed flying fields. 

All the above types of aircraft are so 
designed that pontoons or flying boats can 
be substituted for wheels and landing gear, 
and so that most aircraft manufacturers 
can make both. Of course in most cases the 
boats and the motors are made by different 
manufacturers. Several companies, how- 
ever, construct aéroplanes complete with 
motors. 

Naturally no manufacturing industry can 
exist without a potential market. Aircraft 
manufacturers are sure the majority of the 
twenty thousand flyers and hundred thou- 
sand aéro mechanics who have learned their 
trade in the great war will want to fly either 
machines of their own or of somebody else 
or of some trans-aérial company. The 
aéronautical engineers have, therefore, de- 
signed the sports type for the young fellows 
who wish to race in the air, travel from 
country town to country town, from lake to 
river or to commute from country to city. 
Since these machines fly faster than the 
fastest bird or the fleetest animal they will 
afford great sport for gunners. Indeed, the 
machines have already been used with such 
disastrous effects upon the bird that many 
hunters say it is not good sportsmanship to 
hunt from them. In that case, perhaps, the 
farmers will hire the daring young aviators 


to hunt down the crows and hawks with’ 


these dragons of the air. 


The Sports Type 


Be that as it may, this sports type will be 
a great convenience for a person who works 
in a city located on a large lake or on ariver 
and who wishes to live far in the country. 
Indeed, he may live a hundred. miles up or 
down that body of water and in less than an 
hour he can fly to or from his work. If it is 
cold he can put on his electrically heated 
clothing and keep as warm as in a limou- 
sine. If he has engine trouble he can land 
anywhere and fix his machine and then fly 
on. Since air resistance is much less than 
road resistance he can traverse the distance 
much cheaper than in an inexpensive auto- 
mobile. If there is no body of water near 
his place of business he can land his cross- 
country flyer in the park or flying field just 
aseasily asonthe water. Thissame machine 
will lend itself to all kinds of pleasure fly- 
ing, and no other sport gives so much ex- 
hilaration, scenic view and adventuresome 
excitement as the aéroplane; and the price 
will be within the means of many young 
men. 

The two-passenger models will be sold 
to the persons of means who have flown or 
wish to fly and take up friends. After a few 
years the manufacturers expect there will 
be a considerable body of these enthusiasts. 
The greatest sale of these machines, how- 
ever, will be to the government for the 
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aéro-mail service., At first two machines 
will be necessary for every flyer in that serv- 
ice, and one in every aérodrome for every 
one in the air, so with fifty established 
routes we shall require several hundred ma- 
chines. Moreover, the manufacturers ex- 
pect that these machines fitted with either 
a fuselage or a boat will be employed very 


extensively by mining companies for carry- 


ing precious metals in South America and 
Alaska. At the present time llamas are 
used to carry copper down from the Andes. 
They are so slow and have to descend to the 
smelters by such devious routes that valu- 
able time is lost in the transportation. By 
loading the ore into the hold ofa flying boat, 
which can land on the lakes and ponds in 
case of engine trouble, the time will be so 
materially diminished-as to reduce the cost 
of the metal very considerably. Besides, 
flying in a straight line as the bird flies, at a 
speed of not less than a hundred miles an 
hour, will expedite the work of the engineer 
and the surveyor over the jungles and un- 
explored and inaccessible portions of South 
America and Africa, as well as in other dis- 
tant countries. 

The conditions in Alaska are analogous, 
though the climate is different. Dogs and 
sleds are now used, and they, too, have to 
travel roundabout routes from mine to 
town. Of course an aéroplane fitted with 
skids or runners can be landed on snow or 
ice as easily as on land. It now takes two 
days to sled gold down from one mine in the 
Yukon to Nome which could be brought 
out in three hours by aéroplanes flying over 
the tops of the mountains. : 


Arctic Flight 


Capt. Robert Bartlett is so convinced of 
the feasibility of flying in the Arctic regions 
that he plans to try to fly across the North 
Pole in an aéroplane. 

Already on the plains of the West and 
Southwest this type of aéroplane has been 
found to be more serviceable than the horse 
in discovering the whereabouts of lost cat- 
tle or sheep, because of the range of vision it 
gives to the shepherd or cowboy and be- 
cause of its speed and the short distance it 
covers in reaching its objective. 

The big bombing bus type is being built 
primarily for companies or clubs intending 
to carry passengers from city to city or for 
cruises from the clubhouses. The New York 


Flying Yacht Club has been organized in, 


New York City with a clubhouse and a 
landing place on the Harlem River. 

Meantime the aircraft manufacturers are 
contemplating establishing a line of huge 
flying boats between New York and Bos- 
ton, carrying fifty people each way. The 
distance of two hundred miles could be 
covered in two hours,-or less than half the 
time taken by train. Only four machines 
will be used at the beginning, one leaving 
Boston early in the morning and the other 
early in the afternoon. Two will leave New 
York at the same time. Four more will be 
kept in reserve, and as the traffic increases 
more will be added. The total investment 
will not require a million dollars and the 
aéro mail between the two cities has al- 
ready set the pace for this passenger line. 

The manufacturers also expect that every 
life-saving station along the entire coast of 
the United States and its possessions will be 
equipped with at least one seaplane with 
which to carry out a life line to a ship 
wrecked on the beach or to rescue anyone 
in distress within a hundred miles of the 
station, because these flying boats can be 
launched in any kind of weather and can 
travel faster than anything that moves on 
the water. 

The keenest aéronautic interest at the 
present time is centered in the aérial cross- 
ing of the Atlantic Ocean between America 
and Europe. Two possible routes are pro- 
posed for the flight. Both start from St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, but one stretches 
from there to Ireland and the other via the 
Azores to Portugal. The northern route is 
1860 miles from land to land, and the other 
1195 miles to the Flores, which is the near- 
est one of the Azores. From there to Ponta 
Delgada to Lisbon is 850 more. The south- 
ern route is preferable because the first leg 
is shortest from land to land. Also, less fog 
prevails in the south in all seasons of the 
year. Captain Laureati has already flown 
in a single-motored machine 920 miles with- 
out landing. Undoubtedly a flying boat 
equipped with four or more motors could 
carry enough gasoline to cover the 1200 
miles without stopping. Indeed, only half 
the number of motors need be running at 
one time if necessary, and since the large 
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bimotored machines make a hundred miles 
an hour the flight could be negotiated 
within the twelve hours of daylight in the 
summertime. 

Just before the war broke out Mr. Glenn 
Curtiss, the inventor of the flying boat, 
was building for Mr. Rodman Wanamaker 
the seaplane America with which Captain 
Porte was to try to fly across the Atlantic. 
The beginnings of hostilities terminated 
the project. The America, however, did 
cross the Atlantic, but in the hold of-an- 
other boat, and it performed very good 
service in British waters chasing Hun sub- 
marines. 

During the four years that have elapsed 
since then the construction of aéronautic 
motors, aéroplanes, and the science of 
aviation have advanced at least a quarter 
of a century, so that if the proposition was 
feasible before the war it ought certainly 
to be very practicable to-day. As a matter 
of fact Maj. Gen. W. S. Branker, of the 
British Royal Air Forces; Glenn Curtiss; 
Mr. Caproni, the designer of the famous 
machine. bearing his name; Mr. C. G. 
Grey, editor of The Aéroplane, London, 
England; Mr. Alan Hawley, president of 
the Aéro Club of America; Mr. Henry 
Woodhouse, the eminent authority on aéro- 
nautics; and a host of others have said 
that the flight across the Atlantic is quite 
possible. The Daily Mail prize of fifty 
thousand dollars is still beckoning to the 
adventurous spirit. Once the first flight is 
negotiated the aircraft manufacturers are 
convinced there will be a greater demand 
for flying seaplanes than for ocean liners, 
for they feel sure that most of the people 
going to and coming from Europe would 
prefer to travel in that way, and in less 
than half the time now taken by the fast- 
est ocean greyhounds. 

In conclusion, then, it may be safely laid 
down as an axiom that the conveyance 
which reduces man’s time in traveling from 
one place on this globe to another will 
sooner or later be adopted by him. No mat- 
ter what the discomforts or the dangers or 
the expense may be in the beginning, he 
will eventually find a way to change the 
inconvenience into the greatest luxuries, 
the expense will be reduced to within the 
means of all, and the dangers will be dimin- 
ished to infinitesimal proportion. It was 
so in the beginning, it is so’now, and it will 
be so till the end of recorded time. It was 
so with the recalcitrant camel, the pon- 
derous elephant, the wild horse. It was 
thus that man transformed the floating 
log, which he propelled with his feet, into a 
floating palace, driven thousands of miles 
across the greatest of oceans. Likewise he 
metamorphosed the puny stationary steam 
engine into a demon that is more powerful 
than a thousand horses, and that rushes 
him across the broad spaces of the earth 
faster than the fleetest deer. 


No East or West 


Indeed, with the aéroplane man has al- 
ready done what was considered for count- 
less ages as the acme of the impossible—he 
has learned to fly; and in the short space of 
a decade and a half he has flown faster, 
farther, and he has performed more con- 
volutions than the noblest birds of prey— 
yes, it may safely be said that he has made 
the once marvelous imaginary flight of the 
magic carpet of the Arabian Nights—when 
compared with the aérial exploits of the 
flyers in the great war—fade into the most 
diminutive insignificance and the tamest 
fiction. . 

Before long then we may reasonably ex- 
pect that all the capitals of the world will 
be connected by air lines. Already regular 
landing places have been established from 
London via Paris, Rome and Constanti- 
nople to Bagdad and Cairo. Peking and 
Tokio will next be added. The flight from 
London to New York will also soon be an 
accomplished fact. Then all the capitals of 
Central and South America will be joined 
up. The distance from South America to 
Africa is about the same as that between 
America and Europe. By reducing the 
time of travel between all those places to 
hours the aéroplane will make mountains 
dwindle into ant hills, rivers to creeks, 
lakes to mudholes, and oceans and seas to 
ponds. The globe will be aérially circum- 
navigated. Tokio and Peking will be as 
accessible to New York as London now is, 
and vice versa. Then there will be no east 
or west and with the new aérial age will 
come a new internationalism founded on 
speedy intercommunication and good will 
toward all mankind. 
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For Salads 


as Well as Cooking 


Douglas Oil should be used for 
salad dressings because of its super- 
lative qualities. It makes a delicious May- 
onnaise, easily, quickly, surely. This is 
an appetizing sandwich filling, which is 
also very nutritious. 


Send for the Douglas Book 
of Recipes, Free 


Compiled by experts and published to sell for 
50c. For a limited time we offer it FREE to 
women who use Douglas Oil. If you are unable 
to get Douglas Oil send us the name of your dealer 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Douglas Company also make Douglas Corn. 
Starch. The finest quality it is possible to produce. 


Douglas Company 


. Manufacturers of Corn Products 


General Offices: Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


New York, 15 Park Row Chicago, 363 W. Ontario St. Boston, 50 Congress St. 
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Doughnut Lover 


Here’s a Lreat! 


Here is the way to make doughnuts such as you never 
before tasted! Light doughnuts, melting in your mouth, 


golden brown doughnuts suggesting just one more. 


Digestible doughnuts, eat all you want. Nutritious 
doughnuts — wholesome, satisfying food. In short — 
Douglas ‘Perfect’? doughnuts, shortened in Douglas Oil, 
fried in Douglas Oil. This winter-time treat is waiting 
for doughnut lovers. Order a can of Douglas Oil today 
and try the recipe for Douglas Perfect Doughnuts given 
in this advertisement. 


The delicate shortening— 
The wholesome frying fat 


And when Douglas doughnuts come out of the frying 
basket ready for a dusting of powdered sugar, one or two 
isn’t going to be enough. 


You will want three and maybe four—one or two more 
won't hurt you. 


This is because Douglas Oil is a wholesome, vegetabll 
shortening, and a still more wholesome frying fat. 


It is made from the heart of corn, a most attractive 


origin. It is as delicate as butter, and as satisfactory for 
every shortening purpose, and much more economical. 


When Douglas Oil is used for deep fat frying it heats to the proper 
cooking temperature long before it burns. Thus you have no choking 
smoke or smell. It does not taste or smell of previous fryings. The 
kettleful lasts until used up. 


Douglas Perfect Doughnuts 


6 tablespoons 3 eggs 
Douglas Oil 1 cup milk 
1 cup sugar Flour 


44 cup Douglas Corn Starch 
2 tablespoons baking powder 
44 teaspoon cinnamon 

14 teaspoon nutmeg 

114 teaspoons salt 


Add Douglas Oil to one-half 
of sugar. Beat eggs well, and 
add remainder of sugar to them. 
Combine first two mixtures. 
Sift 3 cups of flour, 14 cup Doug- 
las Corn Starch, and remaining 
dry ingredients together and 
add alternately with milk to 
mixture. Add flour to make 
dough stiff enough to roll. Cut 
and fry in Douglas Oil hot 
enough to brown a cube of soft 
bread or small quantity of 
batter in 60 seconds. 


| MONSIEUR 


ancestors before him, he says in 
-o the grand seigneurs of all nations, 
mg his own, who from time im- 
jal have waged war on his land: 
may burn down my houses, trample 
nin, drive off my cattle, defile my 
drink my wine,-steal my gold, kill 
‘s—but, grdce d Dieu, you can’t carry 
Jand! I’ve got you there, and you 
-to hell!” And so he buys land. It 
simple. Thus he puts one over on 
‘malenemy! : 

) this sort of thing has been going 
‘a very considerable spell. France is 
(a very old nation; that she has not 
ompletely wiped out long before 
‘due to those same stout-hearted 
+s I am talking about. . For countless 
‘es she has been the cockpit of Eu- 
Tf nations were not actually fighting 
sr to gain possession of her rich fat 
:they were trampling down these 
at lands in order to get across to 
ith somebody else, so that the re- 
-o the peasant at least—in both 
‘as the same. Or if France was not 
iz for her life with her envious neigh- 
se was pulling off bloody revolutions 
/her own borders for such things as 
sable human rights and liberties. 


Paying the Price 


for one cause or another they were 
i the time—and Jacques Bonhomme 
| it both going and coming. In the 
ivas he who paid the price. He paid 
ie sons of his body who were killed 
\wars; he paid with his cattle and 
iin and his fruit and fowls and rab- 
nich the enemy gorged before his 
‘ne paid with his wife’s fine hand- 
¢t linen which the troopers, lying 
‘ter guzzling down all the wines in 
“res, roweled to tatters with their 
\spurs. 
\when it was all over—all his patient, 
os, constructive labor of the years 
sd before his eyes—the government 
)| down on him a thundering tax to 
( the costs of the war! 
us about this time that Jacques be- 
t acquire the reputation of being a 
,iard man. Sullen, taciturn, ugly- 
«ed—these were the epithets his bet- 
bzan to apply to him. He was not, 
jrerred, a light, bright, amiable or 
iz character. There was a dark note 
gth, of lurking passion in him. He 
to intelligent, self-respecting, stub- 
tbe a favorite with the upper classes. 
4 even been known to curse roundly 
} grand seigneur galloped through 
ws of freshly planted good corn; 
yer _ latter lashed out at him with 
wp for insolence Jacques had even 
‘mown to drag down the heaven’s 
ajd from his saddle and give him a 
dnauling. These were in the grand 
mnarchical days of which the im- 
tie poets sing. 
there was bad blood—for thus was 
n2pendence termed—in the peasant 
“admitted on all sides that at two 
me had no peer: He could fight and 
-work. And of both he got a belly- 
‘ois, Flanders, Picardy, Champagne, 
these are the battle grounds 
nt war; but also they are men- 
“Czxsar’s Commentaries—which 
but communiqués writ large. 
eIry, which the Americans 
July, was taken sundry centuries 
yhe great Roman Proconsul himself. 
ne, the Chemin des Dames, those 
tural barriers whose rocky heights 
led steeps have in these last 
Teceived the effusion of America’s 
ying blood, have been paid for again 
un in the past by peasants’ lives. 
a that stern granite rampart neither 


Napoleon nor Joffre dared lead 
in direct frontal assault; the 
S_won it by treachery; and in 
, 1918, the Americans in conjunc- 
\th the French, not by head-on 
ajattack but by working round on 
‘de, like a pair of pincers, finally 
5 that almost impregnable sa- 
‘Mich has been drenched with blood 
z. of the Roman Empire. 

are the Verduns of which we 
thing, for we are comparative 
at this man-chasing game. But 
ch peasant knows them all—those 
cient battlefields; and when he 
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plows his sunny upland meadows his plow- 
share occasionally fetches up hard against 
a Roman spearhead or a moldy Teuton 
skull. 

Against the Prussian horde alone he has 
already fought five times—in 1792, 1793, 
1814, 1815 and 1870. This is the reason 
you cannot get the French peasant to 
break into the savage, hysterical invective 
against the brutality of the German method 
of waging war. How well he knows that 
method! It is a threadbare tale. Tell him 
of some fresh outrage and he will simply 
shrug his shoulders and mutter contemp- 
tuously: “Sale type!”” [Rotten dirty type!] 
By which he means that such is the nature 
of the beast. For the same reason he calls 
them cochons—swine. And when he fights 
them it is with the methodical, prosaic 
coolness with which he kills off rats and 
cockchafers on his farm. He does not hate 
the Huns any more than he hates the rats— 
what’s the use of getting excited over the 
inborn nature of beasts?—but he is bound 
to exterminate them, because, like rats, 
they are a foul, swarming, destructive 
breed. 

Jacques Bonhomme is nothing if not 
wise, moderate, sane; he hates useless 
slaughter and destruction of any kind—for 
one thing it wastes so much valuable time 
which one might profitably employ manur- 
ing the vines. But in this particular war 
he wants to make a thorough job of it, 
simply because he sees he is going to have 
so much business on hand after the war 
tidying things up that he simply can’t be 
bothered with those kolossal swine from 
over the Rhine running amuck in his pleas- 
ant fields again. Beyond that, he doesn’t 
care a single Hindenburg what happens to 
them—whether they have a monarchical 
or a republican or a democratic form of 
government, or whether, like the bad swine 
in the Bible, they all run headlong down the 
cliff and perish in the sea. All Jacques 
wants is for them to go home, stay home, 
and mind their own cochon business. But 
he knows they won’t. They never have. 
They’ll presently breed and swarm across 
his borders, because forsooth it’s in their 
nature—they’re a swarming sale type. 

The French upper classes until recently 
have rather scorned the peasants, by whose 
patient industry and courage they lived. 
Various French historians have described 
them as hard, grasping, avaricious, ugly- 
tempered, obstinate, taciturn, suspicious of 
strangers. But they had to be all those 
things in order to survive! Hard because 
they saw nobody else cared whether they 
lived or died—if they lived it was their own 
lookout, and if they died it was the same; 
grasping and avaricious because, toil and 
build up as they might, some devil army 
came along—it mattered little whether 
friend or foe—and obliterated their patient 
labor, so that all they could count upon to 
save was money which could be hidden, and 
land which could not be dragged away. 
Ugly-tempered, taciturn—well, who would 
not be? 


The Cattle of Picardy 


It is related that in the fifteenth century 
there were so many wars and raids that the 
cattle of Picardy became so habituated to 
being hurried to certain:secret spots, either 
in the forests or in underground caves, that 
they came to need no other guidance and 
no other signal that the enemy was upon 
them than the ringing of the tocsin! Upon 
hearing which every dumb beast would 
sedately march off to the accustomed hid- 
ing place! Two hundred years later, in the 
seventeenth century, when the court of 
Versailles was at the height of its brilliancy, 
La Bruyére, a writer of note, gave the 
following celebrated description of the peas- 
ants of his time. Hesays: “‘One sees about 
the land certain animals living on roots.” 

But those were thesame “animals” which 
have saved France in every tight corner and 
crisis of her history and made jher the 
garden spot of the world. Napoleon feared 
this hardy independence of his peasant sol- 
diers, even while he marveled at their 
patient endurance and strength. “Ils 
grognent, mais ils marchent!” said he. [They 
growl, but they go—they get there!] And 
so he nicknamed them les grognards—the 
growlers. To-day we call the same men the 
poilus—the strong, the hairy ones. It is a 
love word, just as was Napoleon’s phrase. 
Both terms hit squarely on the head the big 


outstanding characteristic of the French 
peasant—his strength, his sturdy inde- 
pendence, 

From this brief backward glance over the 
road by which Jacques Bonhomme. has 
traveled from the dawn of the Christian 
faith until now he has arrived at the heights 
of Verdun and the homage of the world we 
can see how all this toil, hardship, oppres- 
sion, anxiety and pain have shaped and 
strengthened his soul in preparation for the 
present world struggle, now triumphantly 
won. Not for nothing have his ancestors 
seen their farms looted and _ pillaged 
‘and burned, and their sons and daughters 
slain or sold into slavery; not for nothing 
did they hide in caves and dig underground 
strongholds-and tunnels; not for nothing 
were they “‘animals upon the land, living 
on roots’’; not for nothing did they march 
through the snow all the way to Moscow 
and back with weary bleeding feet—‘‘ They 
growl, but they march!” Not for nothing, 
in the face of this four years’ atrocious 
agony, so quietly, so sanely endured, have 
been all those previous privations. For 
out of them Jacques Bonhomme emerged, 
fully equipped for this great Marathon race 
of civilization, and a victor from the start. 


And now that we have sketched these 
peasant makers of France in their proper 
background, some of their real qualities 
begin to shine forth and we see that they 
are not one hundred per cent heroes. They 
are something infinitely better! They are 
a strong people, and like all strong peoples 
they have the defects of their qualities. 
And it may be guessed that nebulous senti- 
mentality, emotional gush, hererés;-sweet 
dainty feelings done up in colored tissue 
paper and tied with baby-blue ribbon may 
not be mentioned as the distinguishing 
attributes of these men, who, discarding 


‘their faded blue blouses for horizon-blue 


tunics, have with their toil-knotted hands 
held up the pillars of France. They are not 
patrioteers. But they get down to the roots 
of things. They see things clear. They 
detest wordiness, hypocrisy, sham. They 
admit the truth to themselves, even when 
that truth is damaging, just as they admit 
bad weather or bad crops. They can’t be 
bamboozled by polities—but they: can be 
sacrificed. They know they were sacrificed 
in 1917 in the Champagne disaster by a 
rotten political mess in Paris. 


Come Hard; Go Hard 


Jacques Bonhomme is a hard man to fool 
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JACQUES BONHOMME 


(Continued from Page 4) 


hinder a man of health, brains and initiative 
from climbing tothe plateau of reasonable 
prosperity, where he may have automobiles, 
bathtubs, servants, and even be elected to 
Congress, it is impossible to conceive the 
external restrictions that have hedged in 
immemorially the peasant farmer of France. 
Whoin America would toil uncomplainingly 
all day long from sunup to dark upon a 
farm for a franc and a half a day—a sum 
less than thirty cents? Yet that amount, 
before the war, was considered a reasonable 
rate for unskilled labor. Skilled farm'labor 
received the dazzling sum of three francs— 
about fifty-five cents—a day. Fabulous 
wealth! And for such a prize the peasant 
gave every ounce of energy in his iron 
peme for fourteen hours out of the twenty- 
our. 

There ‘is an old proverb concerning 
wealth which says ‘‘Come easy; go easy,” 
of which the reverse is equally -true. The 
French peasant’s sous come hard beyond 
our power of realization. They are the 
slow, minted hours—not golden; that is 
too much to ask; but copper, dirty big 
round copper sous, worn -smooth from 
handling—converted into money ;by toil 
and sweat and pain. They are the stored 
honey of his physical nature, exuded in- 
finitesimally, drop by drop. Therefore 

-swhen you touch a peasant’s purse you be- 
come a foe. By a kind of instantaneous 
reversion you become metamorphosed—in 
his mind—into the eternal enemy—a Teu- 
ton, a Hun, a grand seigneur, a Roman 
legionary, a government tax agent, a mem- 
ber of that vast phantom host which 
through the harsh centuries has looted, 
-burned, and separated Jacques Bonhomme 

“from his rightful hard-earned own. 

ee 


“” The Money-Burners 


When the first contingent of the Amer- 
ican Army arrived in France it was billeted 
in little, Lorraine villages and hamlets, 
among horny-handed sons of toil whose 
steaming manure piles in their front yards 
advertised their thrift and their realism. 
And in those tiny tucked-away villages the 
lonely Americans could find nothing at all 
to do and were smitten by an infinite ennui. 
There was no way to spend their pay after 
it had been received. They changed it into 

. French currency and notes—those thin, 
dirty, tattered little paper rags which crack 
and curl up at the edges. Now it is very 
annoying to be in a fix where you can buy 


* nothing with your cash; and it is equally 


annoying to have this futile dirty tattered 


when it comes to affairs where he has to;..cash cluttering up your pocket like a mislaid 


pay—and he knows who pays the costs of** rat’s-nest. Under this double ennui some 


wars! But do not expect him to slop over 


emotionally, to strike high C, even on the» 


subject of his most.desperate wrongs. He 
won’t. But when it comes to deeds, to strik- 
ing the boche swift and striking him hard, 
then Jacques will make forced marches -of 
three and four days; he will go without 
sleep; he will go without food; when the 


from sheer exhaustion he will haul the 
batteries himself; and when he goes into 


-of the more reckless spirits took to twisting 


_, the bills into lighters for their cigarettes. A 


“bent, blue-bloused peasant in sabots, clack- 
,Ing along the narrow cobbled way, caught 
-an American in this simple little sin. He 
stopped, paralyzed, his eyes bulging out of 
his head. , 
“Nom de Dieu!’ he muttered, and re- 


artillery horses fall down in their traces 2-peated it. The soldier, delighted with the 


“impression he had so easily created, fished 


“out yet another bill and touched off the 


action this stern, dogged, taciturn man will , » cigarettes of his comrades. Thereafter the 


be singing a most improper, profane little 
marching ditty which would shock the*Y. 
M.C.A. He growls, but he’s onto his‘job! 

Now as one cannot have a height without 
a corresponding depth, nor love without 
hate, nor day without night, so Jacques 
Borhomme has the weakness of hisstrength. 
His good. qualities have already been inti- 
mated—intelligence, endurance, thrift, a 
passionate love of the soil. Some of the 
defects occur when some of the above qual- 
ities are developed in excess; as, for ex- 
ample, when he saves too hard he tends 
toward avarice; or when always unsparing 
of himself and his efforts he becomes un- 
sparing of everyone else. But here again 
he is the product of the ages. Cruelty, 
bitter poverty, isolation have left their 
eroding mark on the granite of his nature. 

As to his fondness for money it is easy to 
see how he came by that passion. It has a 
twofold origin. Money spelled land; and 
land was the only possession that could not 
be burned or looted or murdered or de- 
stroyed. That of itself is a sufficient reason 
for the peasant’s love of -gold. “But there is* 
another. To us, fortunate enough to have 
been born in America, with its free wide 
spaces, its limitless opportunities, with 
Nature spending and expanding herself 
richly on every side, where there is nothing to 


=employment of French currency for cig- 
arette lighters became an established and 
highly popular form of amusement for en- 
nuied young bloods of the military.caste. 
“Tt,pains these old guys worse than ifzyou’d 
stick ’em with a bayonet!” they explained 
with glee. 

Which was not altogether untrue. Such 
bizarre views on the value of five francs 
outraged Bonhomme’s fine sense of econ- 
omy. These American soldiers were, then, 
just like all other soldiers ever since the 
world began—just like the Roman legion- 
aries, the Saxon vandals, the Hun hordes. 
The uniforms were different; the century 
was different; but the acts—the acts were 
eternally the same. They burned valuable 
things just for the incendiary joy of seeing 
them in flames. All soldiers were imbeciles 
and knaves. Now this joyous little habit of 
the Americans acted like a boomerang, for 
its logical result was that when Mister Sol- 
dier went a-marketing Jacques charged high 
prices for his wares. And his wife and his 
relatives, Mesdames Les Patronnesin all the 
little crémeries and charcuteries, stood solidly 
with him and did the same thing. These 
Americans were millionaires; so they had 
always heard; and it must be true—for 
who but a fool of a millionaire would burn 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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This great book of more than 500 pages, with over 200 
portraits and illustrations, is the world’s best guide to the en- 
joyment of music; the index to the greatest library of music 
ever collected—a living library of the wonderful musical 
achievements of the world’s greatest artists. 

It is the only record catalog in which any selection can be 
found instantly under the name of the composition, the com- 
poser or the artist. It contains brief sketches of the most 
popular operas and illustrations of the scenes; pronunciation 
of foreign names; biographies of prominent composers; com- 
plete Red Seal section with portraits and biographies of the 
world’s greatest artists; list of selected records for new Victor 
customers, and other features. . 


This Victor Record catalog represents 


21 years of constant research and tireless effort 
and over. Eleven Million Dollars of actual expenditure. 


It is a book that bears testimony to the enormous amount 
of time and money spent in developing the art of recording to 
its present state of perfection. A tribute to Victor ingenuity 
and thoroughness; another evidence of Victor supremacy. 
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Even with the fighting stopped, our soldiers over- 
seas needed Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth brushes, our Gov- 
ernment wanted them, and though this unsolicited 
order may mean that there will be a scarcity of 
Pro-phy-lac-tics in American stores until next sum- 
mer, we are sending the brushes abroad. 


Most of the brush factories of Northern France were 
badly damaged by the Germans. The British have no 
tooth brushes to spare, and our boys, whose strong, 
even, white teeth have excited the admiration of 
Europe, must have the best brushes we can give them. 


2 = 


In youth’s and children’s sizes the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
tooth brush will still be on sale, but practically every 
machine that makes a man’s size brush is now making 
it for a soldier. 


You may find it necessary to use the brush you 
now own a little longer than you had intended to. If 
you do, you may be surprised to find out how long 
a Pro-phy-lac-tic will last if carefully hung up after 
using and not lost or mislaid. 


“A Clean Tooth Never Decays.” 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, FLORENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Canadian address; 425 Coristine Bldg., Montreal 
Makers of the famous Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand Brush and the Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Hair Brush 
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good money? Therefore it was only the 
“¢ of wisdom to transfer that good money 
speedily as possible to quarters where it 
3 appreciated. And this transfer they 
_ their level best to achieve. 

Jpona certain occasion a squad of dough- 
7g bound for the Front stopped at a 
smmhouse to buy a dozen eggs. The eggs 
ve duly forthcoming, but at prices which 
ald have made the Klondike merchant 
ates blush with envious shame. Never- 
jless the Americans paid down the money 
hout a single peep, then withdrew for a 
neil of war. It was not the highway 
«bery which hurt them; it was that 
,dame Bonhomme should put over a 
jag like that and think she could get 
say with it. Such treatment might do for 
‘ns; but they were allies, by gum, and a 
sy had ought to distinguish! 

so they mapped out a plan of campaign, 
‘ar which they returned to the farmhouse 
| demanded more eggs. They were going 
1 to the Front, where the egg was an 
sinct bird, and if madame could procure 
lm eight, nine, ten dozen fine eggs, such 
she had sold them this morning, and at 
| same remarkably reasonable terms, 
jy would remember her with extreme 
-titude all the days of their lives. Did 
dame think she could round up that 
snber of eggs at that extremely moderate 
‘22 Madame thought perhaps she might. 
Tery well, then. They would come for 
Im that evening. At seven. Would 
rdame have them ready? Madame would 
ire them ready. At seven sharp? Not 
vinstant later! For their lieutenant was 
‘tard and suspicious—oh, most suspi- 
jas—man, and if he so much as glimpsed 
, Idier lingering at a doorway in the dusk, 
sing with a charming woman like ma- 
ine, he would straightway think—well, it 
; impossible to tell madame the unmen- 
ble things the suspicious lieutenant 
d think or the crudely vulgar things 
uwould say. And so would madame have 
1 ten dozen eggs all ready precisely on 
1 hour? 

Madame laughed and promised to have 
Im ready on the dot. They thanked her 
:housand times. They departed. But 
1 of them came running back. He was 
jite out of breath. They had completely 
Gotten something. Would madame be 
cd enough to boil the eggs? Otherwise 
ly feared they might break on the road. 
41 then they would lose their precious 


S. 

eine promised to boil the eggs. 
Wuld she boil them hard? Very, very 
Say, three-quarters of an hour? 
me promised to boil them faithfully 
/e-quarters of an hour. Farewell, then, 
nil seven o’clock sharp! 


| And Madame Held the Bag 


nce more they departed on their way, 
azhing and shouting and slapping each 
ter on the back like lunatics. And those 
NTy young scoundrels never returned! 
idame was left, on the stroke of seven, 
wnten dozen hard—oh, very, very hard !— 
xed aes on her hands. 
ind the exquisite joke went all over the 
AE. F. But he laughs best who laughs 
, and I am sure of one thing—that 
‘caer or later American troops passing by 
it road paid madame the weight in gold 
hose ten dozen hard-boiled eggs. 
_f waggish tricks like the above tended 
emake Jacques Bonhomme regard the 
‘eri¢an with a somewhat bilious eye it is 
ee Tsing. But occasionally the 
f peasant was pleasurably, as well as 
fully shocked by American military be- 
lor. There is a story of the American 
ral driving in his car past a farmhouse 
W.ch the peasants still recount with pride 
I awe. That day by a simple act of jus- 
ll the stock of the entire American nation 
Me Bre in that remote little corner of 


he episode was this: A lazy little pigeon 
tting in the road was killed under the 
ole car. He alighted, and with the 
fowl in his hand expressed his regret 

© peasant farmer and paid for the loss. 
ee was stupefied, and at-first he re- 
Ud the pay. Later, when the general in- 
‘age he pocketed the coin. And like the 
Ot the eggs, it circulated far and wide. 
Was a man for you—and a general, 
you!—with a head on him and a fine 
of values. He realized that pigeons 
Up good corn and that corn costs labor 

: ! And it is safe to say that there- 
Hy 80 far as that particular peasant was 
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concerned, the American soldiers in their 
trading with him received a square deal. 

Another incident of like character hap- 
pened behind Chateau-Thierry at the open- 
ing of the big drive. Division after division 
of French and American troops was being 
rushed into the sector. Roads were con- 
gested with heavy artillery; every village 
and hamlet was overflowing, with horizon- 
blue and khaki billeted everywhere. An 
American officer in charge of a regiment of 
heavy artillery was hunting shelter for his 
guns and men. Nothing could be found 
save an old disused mill loft over the river, 
which the peasant owner obstinately re- 
fused to let. He explained harshly that he 
had permitted some French infantry to 
billet there for a time, and it had taken him 
amonth to clean up their filth. All soldiers 
could go to the devil for their billets so far 
as he was concerned. 

Of course the American could have had 
that loft requisitioned, had he so desired, 
but he was Irish, and so he rubbed his pri- 
vate little blarney stone with such effect 
that at length the peasant reluctantly gave 
way. But he growled. The American of- 
ficer bade his men leave everything in the 
exact order in which they found it—which 
they did. They remained three days. The 
morning after their departure Jacques Bon- 
homme came down to the mill, climbed to 
the loft, gazed incredulously about, poked 
his nose here and there, descended, and 
spoke to an American billeted near. 

“So les Américains didn’t use the loft 
after all?” 

“Oh, yes, they used it.” 

“But they didn’t sleep up there!”’ 

“Oh, yes, they slept up there.” 

“But nothing, absolutely nothing, was 
touched. Everything was clean.” 

“That’s right. They had orders.” 

Name of a thousand sacred pigs! Were 
all Americans polite and clean like that? 

And the astounded old man hurried off 
to tell the authorities that the Americans 
could billet on his place whenever they 
liked. Those braves gens understood the 
value of property. 


Not Her Day 


There is another accusation out against 
Jacques Bonhomme. People say he is not 
clean. But cleanliness is largely a matter of 
opinion and religion. To the Britisher with 
his collapsible rubber bathtub the French 
peasant is unclean. But the Hindu, with 
his fastidious religious rites of laving, con- 
siders the Britisher a filthy being. It is all 
a matter of degree. And Jacques Bon- 
homme as a matter of fact is as clean as he 
needs to be. Moreover, he does not require 
a whole bathtub of liquid, or a river, to per- 
form his ablutions, any more than he re- 
quires a seven-course dinner to satisfy his 
hunger. He is frugal even with water. 
With one basinful he will wash his blouse, 
and then he will wash his person; and after 
that he will step over to the cabbages and 
give them the benefit of the residue. He is 
poder: in all things, save only that of 
toil. 

There is the story of a prosperous farm- 
er’s wife who was having made a new pair 
of stays. The corset maker, a woman of the 
city, came for the fitting, but madame was 
not prepared. 

“For you see, my chemise is not clean,” 
she explained. 

“Oh, that’s all right. I’ll fit it over the 
one you have on.”’ 

“What! Fit a new corset over a soiled 
garment? Sainte Vierge! You must be 
mad!” 

“But haven’t you any clean ones?” de- 
manded the astonished city dweller. 

“But certainly !” exclaimed the indignant 
madame. ‘“‘Look!’’ And she threw open a 
chest‘filled to the brim with clean linen gar- 
ments smelling of lavender. 

“Well;.then, that’s simple. Change.” 

“Change! To-day? You’re crazy. This 
isn’t my ‘day to change. You'll just have to 
come again.” 

“And which is your day?” , 

“Sunday—if I am not too occupied. 
Come Sunday.” 

The corset maker returned on Sunday. 

“Ah!” exclaimed madame pleasantly. 
“Here you. are,again—and I have been too 
busy to:change. But: look«here.» Come 
oan Sunday. Then I shall make a point 
of it!” ' 

Nobody but the peasant, the poilu, him- 
self will ever know what he has suffered in 
this war. His are the deep, wide, sacred 
wounds of life which one hurries over. But 
the voice of a poilu is to be listened to with 
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respect; and it is for this reason, as well as 
for the fact that it embodies an intelligence 
and a sincerity typically French, that I am 
including at this point the letter of a young 
poilu now at the Front. He is not yet 
twenty. He has been in the war, in active 
front-line service, for three years—the first 
year as an engagé volontaire. For the rest, 
his letter speaks for itself: 
“24-10-18. 


“Dear Miss: How are you? I should like 
to be with you to talk a little, but as-my 
hole is not large enough for two persons and 
for other reasons I should prefer we would 
be talking close by your fireplace. That I 
should enjoy better than spending my time 
to look at many, many small frogs crawling 
about among the stones. These don’t talk. 
Thavecalled oneOatmeal. Ithasnotstirred. 

“T forgot to say you something. Dear 
Miss: We don’t want anyway to go into 
Germany. The newspapers say: we have 
to go into Germany, all the allied news- 
papers say that, as it is thinked by the al- 
lied governments and nations too. But 
there is a few, very few people compara- 
tively, that suffers—you know how, you 
saw that; these have no voice; if you ask 
for the soonest end of the war and help to 
get it, so you give them back to the life. 
They will have no more voice to thank you; 
because of ignorance they will not even 
greet you; but you will have made a great 
thing. 

“Now pardon me if I add that: I don’t 
speak so for being here myself. Part, be- 
cause I am not here since four years; fur- 
ther, I hope to find the way to better things. 

“T wait for you will explain me how the 
‘Cause of Right’ requires that these poor 
tired men make a way to lead the others 
into Germany, but let me repeat it: The 
Frenchman who says ‘We have to invade 
Germany,’ does not know the sufferings of 
the first line; he does not care about it; let 
us distrust him. New fighting men, who 
do not know, as American soldiers, only 
would be right in speaking so. 

“Tf you, sometimes, go along the French 
Front and meet me, call in a loud voice: 
Hello, boy! Shake-hand. We are before 
Grand-Pré, Armée Mangin. 

“T beg you to believe me, 

“Yours sincerely —— 


And now with some slight knowledge of 
MonsieurJacques Bonhomme’s salient char- 
acteristics we come to the second part of 
the program—the high cost of living. Well, 
it may as well be bluntly stated at the out- 
set that the cost of living, the price of sheer 
existence, has always been high for Jacques. 
He has had to pay with his body for every 
war of France; he has had to pay with his 
children; he has had to pay with his pos- 
sessions, down to the final sou. In this 
respect the present war does not differ from 
all of those of the past. It is just more of 
the same thing. And it has endured longer. 
But as in the past Jacques has philosophi- 
cally made the best of a bad bargain, not 
wasting his breath to shout curses up 
toward the remote and unavailing stars 
but patiently starting to collect the frag- 
ments of his shattered existence, so now he 
is doing the same thing. He is making the 
best of the situation. And that situation, 
considering everything, is not so bad. It 
is, on the contrary, distinctly good. Never 
at any former period of their existence have 
the peasant farmers—what is left of them 
after the four years’ holocaust!—been so 
prosperous as they are to-day. 


The Garden Spot of Europe 


The reasons are not far to seek. France 
is the garden spot of Europe. Save for the 
invaded districts in the north her farms are 
all intact. Brittany, Normandy, all the 
fertile regions in the center and south, still 
yield abundantly. Added to that, these 
hard-working lovers of the soil possess what 
the darkies term ‘‘ de growin’ hand.” Things 
planted by their hands flourish. They have 
a deep gift for Nature. And never since the 
world began has there been such a demand 
for food—for all kinds of food, for milk and 
cheese and eggs and vegetables and grain 
and meats and wine. And these staples 
have brought extremely good prices. 

Nor has the high cost of necessities, which 
has struck the city worker—rent and coal 


‘and warm garments and sustaining food— 


touched the peasant farmer. He lives on 
his own land and produces his own food. 
His wants are few. He has no fancy for 
spending. He is not a man of insatiate 
appetites or insensate ambitions. All his 
instincts are the other way. The result is 
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he is garnering wealth, not by the slow labo- 
rious process of sou on sou, but by five, ten 
and twenty franc notes. For his savings in 
the olden days he did not usually need a 
bank. He seldom invested in securities. 
Stamped bits of government paper with fu- 
ture promises to pay he regarded with just 
suspicion. Governments toppled; banks 
closed their doors; financial bubbles burst — 
and poor Jacques was just so much out. So 
he kept his gold under his own eye and 
presently transformed it into’ land. But 
now, with the broader vision, the acceler- 
ated, thought which’ the war has brought, 
Jacques Bonhomme is putting all his sav- 
ings into government bonds. Incidentally 
they pay good interest, those bonds, 5.65 
per cent. Jacques is no fool, and he knows 
that’s a-good return for his money. 

Also, if being a patriot means to, have a 
profound instinctive: passion for one’s na- 
tive soil and to be determined to.guard it at 
all price, then Jacques is a patriot of the 
first water. He is yielding up his dearest 
possessions—his sons, his property—that 
there shall be peace. He wants peace. He 
yearns for it with the deepest taproot of his 
soul; it is an ache that will not be satisfied. 
He wants at the very earliest possible mo- 
ment to stop soldiering—which is not and 
never will be his primary trend—and begin 
once more to dig and plant and sow and 
build. For centuries he has been the buck- 
ler of civilization; he has fought other peo- 
ples and he has fought his own, for principles 
of freedom. But at heart he is not militant. 
At heart he yearns for construction and not 
destruction to prevail... And it is for this 
reason that it is the farmer class which is 
to-day the heaviest subscriber to the French 
Fourth Victory Loan. 


Back to the Farms 


Their present prosperity, however, is not 
a clean-cut affair. It has shades and modi- 
fications. In the first place a heavy pro- 
portion of fathers and sons aredead. Others 
are crippled, sick, prisoners in Germany or 
returned to their firesides as hopeless in- 
valids. Few families have escaped un- 
scathed. France has lost, two and a half 
million men. The flower of the race has 
died on the battlefields. Three hundred 
and fifty thousand homes have been de- 
stroyed. To build them up again—buildings 
only, without their furnishings—6,000,000 
days of work will be required, involving an 
outlay of 10,000,000,000 frances, together 
with building material. These strong hearts 
have not been broken—but the joy of their 
life is quenched. How shall money com- 
pensate them for all they have lost? 

In August, 1914, sixty per cent of the 
workers of France were called to the colors. 
Since that date how many have yielded up 
their lives “‘to lead the way”! Some—a 
few—have hobbled back to resume their 
old tasks of building up the land. How deep 
and passionate is this instinct was seen dur- 
ing the recent months of victories, when the 
Allies reconquered territory captured by 
the Germans in the spring. At the time of 
dispossession the refugees were distributed 
by government employment bureaus in the 
center and south to work in the industries of 
war. Here they received high wages, any- 
where from fifteen to forty frances a day. 
To a peasant, untold wealth! And yet, no 
sooner were their meager, ravaged farms 
cleared of the foe than the northbound 
trains were packed with blue-bloused peas- 
ants, stout, gnarled, weather-bitten gentry, 
turning their faces resolutely toward home, 
preferring ruins to wealth, toil to compara- 
tive ease, sacrifice to plenty. This is a 
solid refutation of the accusation that they 
love money for its own sake. 

The question of procuring labor on the 
farms is very acute and is bound to remain 
so for some time. Male labor to some ex- 
tent has been replaced by women. Boys 
under military age have been assigned to 
the land. Moroccan and Spanish labor has 
been imported, with varying degrees of un- 
success. Soldiers on leave—French, Brit- 
ish and Colonials—have helped to sow and 
harvest the crops. :And German prisoners 
have been set to work. But the problem as 
a whole remains in its essence unsolved. 
The brunt of the extra burden-rests—where 
it has always rested through the centuries— 
on the strong, enduring shoulders of those 
accustomed to bearing loads, the peasant 
and the peasant’s wife. 

Next in importance to the vexatious prob- 
lem of labor comes that of transportation. 
After Jacques Bonhomme with infinite pains 
has harvested his crops his troubles have 

(Concluded on Page 59) 
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Up to the time this photograph was taken, the ar Pneumatic Cord Truck Copyright 1918, 
Tire, shown here, had never been removed from the rim, although it had run 13,650 


miles on a 1-ton truck owned by the Clay Urie Auto Delivery Service, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Getting There First 


ts E have adopted Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires for our work 
because they supply the requisite speed and stamina, at the same time 
greatly reducing truck repairs. As a matter of fact, they make hard work 
easy.’’—Mr. Clay Urie, of Clay Urie Auto Delivery Service, Toledo, Ohio. 


ITH characteristic newspaper enter- 

\) \ prise, Mr. Clay Urie, who handles the 
deliveries for the Toledo News-Bee, 

uses 1-ton trucks equipped with Goodyear 
Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires, to hurry each 


edition of this paper to newsdealers. 


He began his initial trial of these tires on 
August 1, 1917, using them on a truck which 
Was operated in direct comparison with a 
solid-tired unit. 


Even a small margin of greater quickness in 
trafic and on the straightaway is important in 
newspaper delivery. Consequently the pneu- 
matic-shod carrier demonstrated the distinct 


advantages of its tires for this work when it 


constantly scooped its sister truck. 


Also, during the memorable drifting snows 
of last winter, which tied up solid tired trucks, 
this Goodyear-equipped hustler continued 
to distribute capacity loads om schedule. 


The firm traction supplied by its tires has 
served effectively to counteract wet and icy 
Pavements even in cases where this truck has 
been compelled to sprint over them. 


After the experimental set of these tires had 
been in service but a short time, it was noted 


that the bills for mechanical repairs to this 
truck had taken a sudden and practically com- 
plete slump. This was simply because, although 
the truck often whirled fast across car tracks 
and rushed over rough stretches, the former 
solids were no longer transmitting the heavy 
jars to moving parts and other members. 


At the time the photograph at the left was 
taken, all the tires on this truck had traveled 
13,650 miles. Despite the fast starting and 
stopping, the driver’s following of street car 
lines and other exactions of the service, their 
condition clearly indicates many more miles 
yet to be delivered by them. 


Indeed, up to this point, the rear tires had 
never been removed from the rims, notwith- 
standing that they had averaged 30 miles daily, 
including Sundays, for more than 15 months. 


This, in brief, is the story of how the pioneer 
Goodyear Pneumatic-Cord-equipped truck of 
Toledo led its owner to effect vital improve- 
ments in the News-Bee’s delivery system. 


But it is by no means an unusual narrative when 
placed beside others in which the pioneering 
exploits of Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck 
Tires are recounted. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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——4 ) Good for Scuffed Shoes 4 


REG.U,S_PAT.OFF. 


You know what the youngsters do 
toshoes! A ball-game, asand fight, 


even ordinary wear-and-tear scrape 
and scuff the toes of the shoes to 


a shabby greyness. New shoes 
look old in a day. 


But the boys have their fun and 
what does it matter when the “new 
shoe” appearance can be brought 
back in a clean, easy way by 


BIXBY 
T-O[ 


SHOE POLISH 


FOR ALL BLACK SHOES 


8a, 


66 99 


More than eleven million 
bottles were sold last year 


Jet-Ouil is a liquid polish. No paste 
is needed. You simply put it on 
and allow it to dry. If a more 
brilliant polish is desired, rub 
briskly with a brush or soft cloth. : 
Jet-Oil shines and preserves and: 
will not injure the finest leather. 
It is especially good for fine kid 


and kangaroo. 


Sold by grocers, notion stores, five- 
and-ten-cent stores, repair shops and 


shoe stores. 
I5c 


. ‘ 


me oe A BROWN. | 


FOR DARK TAN SHOES AND 7 
PUTTEES.A LIQUID POLISH // 


SM Bi ixby vy & Co. Co.,M Mirs| REQUIRING NO PASTE. 


Military Kit 5O0¢ 
NEW YORK, U.S.A-~ _|f txtraBorte25¢ 


J) 


» SHU | WITE 


— WHITE 
or ACLEANER AND WHITENER 
4] FOR WHITE CANVAS,BUCK 
vem AND SUEDE SHOES. WILL 
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just begun. If he is lucky enough to 
n the path of the army his difficulties 
is score are nil. He can sell his produce 
p prices as fast as it comes along. But 
ints remote from big centers—in far- 
- Brittany, Normandy or the south— 
yreed to depend largely on trains; and 
have been no. trains. They are all 
wise occupied, hauling men and guns. 
much of the perishable produce, fruits 
egetables, rots upon the ground. And 
Paris is charging a dollar for a green 
, and half a dollar for a meager bunch 
apes or a dozen puckery strawberries 
1es must lose his labor for lack of trans- 
tion. 
r can he put his goods up in tins be- 
, of a lack of metal; nor bottle them 
ise of a lack of bottles; nor conserve 
because of a lack of sugar. In peace 
he might have packed them with a 
h of cool, protective leaves in a high 
vheeled cart and peddled them in the 
‘st town. But now he has lost his 
s. They are in the artillery, requisi- 
dlong ago. Every so often Jacques 
ed a summons to fetch his equine 
‘h to the village square for military in- 
ion. And now, after four years of such 
‘ted summonses, if he still retains even 
neient, sway-backed, blear-eyed crip- 
deems himself alucky man. For the 


NE of the most important functions of 
jour Military Intelligence Bureau was 
)tomake use of material captured from 
/nemy. America spent a good deal of 


any. The Germans have tainted the 
“propaganda”’ with a sinister mean- 
jAmerica engaged in no campaign of 
sort. Our Government substituted 
4 for propaganda and devoted itself 
nuously to ways and means of getting 
Waruth into Germany. 
Bth sides of course tried to deceive the 
on the battlefield. The ruse de guerre, 
jicks of the trade, are part of the 
‘gy of every army. Volumes upon 
ines of information were written by the 
tigence officers of the Allied armies 
liz of the plans and preparations of the 
sy and his methods. They played 
‘part in gaining military ascendancy 
ir armies. 
the Military Intelligence divisions 
hington were not so much occupied 
ithe training of officers for Combat 
agence work as in the actual acquisi- 
f data enabling the United States and 
sillied governments to take steps to 
down German morale—that of the 
g forces and the people who sus- 
1 those fighting forces. 
Gmany was working at the same game, 
Comehow she started with a premise 
alvas woven into everything German— 
2 temise that might makes right. She 
tied that enemy countries would react 
hi: propaganda or terrorism exactly as 
Tans would. Our Intelligence system 
td with no preconceived ideas of how 
“retman psychology should act, but 
vored to learn exactly what the Ger- 
; Were doing or did do under certain 
sf given circumstances; For instance, 
t itelligence officers in Washington kept 
int of German morale. It wasn’t scien- 
ic ecause It was not based upon all the 
: a. all for precision, but it served 
T) line of German morale shot up and 
W like changes in the weather. It was 
.¢| after a painstaking study of informa- 
n btained from first-hand agents, from 
“4 dispatches from neutral countries, 
) statements of prisoners pieced to- 
, and countless other channels. There 
aC guesswork about it; nor was the 
©) be charted speculatively. It wasn’t 
the German morale would necessarily 
a cted to develop after a military 
* All the other factors operating at 
= ge moment were taken into consid- 


re 


4 cork on the surface of the water 
© UP and down as the waves sweep 
,{sward and forward, so did the line 
2%. by our Intelligence officers fluctu- 

they endeavored to keep the mili- 
chine accurately advised of the true 

Of German morale. The line 


and energy sending information into » 
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rest, either himself or his wife or his daugh- 
ter or his dog will draw the load, and ask 
no odds. . 

But in spite of all these handicaps, which 
would break the spirit of a lesser man, 
Jacques Bonhomme is doing very well, 
thank you. Herises at three A.M. Heeats 
a bowl of thick soup and a hunk of {sour 
black bread, and betakes himself to the 


fields. At eight o’clock he pauses to eat a. 


sandwich of salted pork and gulp down a 
draught of wine. Then on again until 
eleven o’clock. Then back once more to the 
house for the midday meal, where he re- 
mains until two o’clock. But do not believe 
that he sits down, reads the paper or naps. 
There are all the beasts to be tended and a 
thousand household tasks. 

For his noonday dinner—his principal 
meal—he has pot-au-feu or a ragofit con- 
sisting of meat—rabbit or pork—stewed 
with vegetables. He finishes off with cheese 
andwine. Alwayswine. Thefactis, Jacques 
Bonhomme is rather a pretty drinker. In 
some of the northern districts—notably 
Normandy—he easily can and does get 
outside of four liters of wine a day. He 
doesn’t care greatly for meat. Vegetables, 
eggs, cheese and wine—these are his staples 
of diet, and on them he performs wonders 
and lives a hundred years and a day. 

At two o’clock he takes to the fields again. 
At five another interlude and another crust, 


showed a steady drop in the weeks preced- 
ing the German plea for an armistice. Our 
commanders at the Front didn’t guess that 
German morale was low. They knew it— 
and acted accordingly. 

Many factors contributed to that decline 


-in morale—mostly of course the achieve- 


ments on the Western Front. But it was 
possible for our Government to check up 
from time to time on the effectiveness of 
its own campaign of education carried on 
among the German people—a campaign 
only of truth. For instance, America began 
a systematic policy of disclosing every week 
the number of troops that had embarked 
for France. General March gave out the 
figures at weekly conferences with the news- 
paper correspondents, and the figures were 
wirelessed across. These items were printed 
in neutral countries and they trickled into 
Germany. We endeavored, indeed, to con- 
vince the German people that they were up 
against great odds and that they had better 
get rid of their Kaiser and quit. German 
propaganda was rank with lies. America 
never sent abroad a story that couldn’t be 
verified. The German General Staff knew 
early that we were telling the truth—if they 
had any agents in America their reports 
must have corresponded exactly with the 
information given to the press. The Com- 
mittee on Public Information through its 
foreign bureaus distributed President Wil- 
son’s speeches and similar documents show- 
ing America’s true purposes in the war. 
These reached into Germany and helped to 
divert the socialists and liberals from sup- 
port of the autocratic government. Pam- 
phlets and leaflets were translated into 
German and were dropped by aviators or 
otherwise sent into Germany. The people 
were steadily given to understand that a 
nation had sent millions of troops across an 
ocean infested with submarines simply to 
fight for an ideal. : 
Hunger of course brought the climax. 
America’s navy coéperated with the British 
fleet in keeping German ships off the 
seas, and our rationing system prevented 
the neutrals from having a surplus to sell to 
Germany. We could measure the effective- 
ness of the blockade in many unique ways, 
not the least interesting of which was a 
certain map—it might be called the riot 
map—which was made up from day to day 
by Military Intelligence officers in Wash- 
ington and gave a graphic representation 
at a glance of all the places inside the 
Central Powers where riots, strikes, muti- 
nies or revolts were occurring. It was a 
picture of anarchy. And as the days of the 
German army became numbered it was 
interesting to note the rapid increase of big 
black spots on that map. Disturbances 
seemed to be infectious. They would spring 
up in a certain town or city; and in a few 
days there would be another in the same 
neighborhood. One city’s troubles would 
spread to another like an epidemic. 
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this time with wine and a thick white 
cheese, a kind of first cousin, bar sinister, to 
Camembert, but ripened to 1000 h. p. 
strength, and of so deadly and dynamic a 
reek that a bit of it set between the rails 
would make a rushing express train grow 
white as snow and reel upon the tracks. In 
truth, it’s an indecent cheese, but it’s Bon- 
homme’s particular delight. As I remarked 
at the outset, this is a realist sketch! 

At eight in the evening or thereabout— 
later, in summer—he seeks his home, beds 
down his beasts and sups. Soup, perhaps, 
as in the morning, or a boiled egg; and if 
there is any more of the phew-phew fro- 
mage about, like as not Jacques will cut 
himself a liberal wedge. 


Then ke will finish off with a nip of burn- 


ing cognae or eau de vie that would take 
the head bodily off the shoulders of.a deli- 
cate man. And after that, without any use- 
less chin-chinning, Jacques calls it a day and 
is off to his bed. 

From the above simple recital of the 
daily round it will be seen that Jacques Bon- 
homme is not an extravagant liver. What 
he does not spend he sells or saves. And as 
the prices of all the principal food staples 
have risen two hundred and fifty per cent 
since the beginning of the war, and are still 
mounting with no limit in sight, Jacques is 
raking off a neat little profit these days. 
But be sure he is not scattering his hard-got 


It was especially valuable for our De- 
partment of State to know the true con- 
ditions inside the Central Powers. The 
President and the Secretary of State were 
thus able to appraise the utterances of Ger- 
man and Austrian statesmen, whomay have 
imagined that a rigid censorship kept the 
outside world always in total ignorance of 
their true strength. 

To be sure, there was written in this con- 
nection a certain volume—it might well 
have been called the Book of Knowledge— 
which would have made the German Gen- 
eral Staff gape with wonder had a copy ever 
got into its possession. It was a strategic 
estimate of the world, with particular at- 
tention to belligerents and neutrals. Each 
country was treated briefly and tersely. 
The estimate covered political, military 
and economic questions. But each page 
represented absolutely the latest informa- 
tion available. The book was kept up-to- 
date. Sheets were rewritten and pages sub- 
stituted from time to time. But that Book 
of Knowledge was a ready-reference book 
which served to guide higher officials of the 
Government in their relations with any 
government or people in any part of the 
globe affected by the war. Many thou- 
sands of persons must have worked on the 
compilation of it. Not more than a dozen 
men have ever seen complete copies of it. 

Not a small amount of information inci- 
dentally was obtained by our code experts, 
who worked untiringly on German mes- 
sages picked out of the air. Some of these 
codes took many months to decipher, but 
once the key was discovered the information 
was of incalculable value. We have had some 
of the most remarkable code men in the 
war whose boast is that not a cipher was 
presented to them which they could not 
master in time. For this group of Intelli- 
gence officers the cables and wireless or 
telegraph held no secrets. 

What shall become of this newly de- 
veloped branch of the Government now 
that the war is ended? In the period pre- 
ceding the signing of a peace treaty its 
activities are of course particularly valua- 
ble. All the information gathered by the 
Military Intelligence is at the disposal of 
our peace delegation—geographical, ethno- 
logical, political and historical. And changes 
in the situation, which of course cannot be 
adequately recorded by reliance on the 
fragmentary reports of newspapers or even 
consuls, must be noted by the Intelligence 
staffs. 

The Department of State cannot do all 
of this work because its ambassadors, min- 
isters and consuls cannot always get infor- 
mation first-hand. They are compelled to 
place their dependence on travelers or 
seemingly trustworthy friends. But they 
cannot be sure that they are not being 
misled. The agencies of the Government 
embraced in the Intelligence system in 
vogue during this war codperate with other 
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gains to the four winds of heaven; nor 
spending it in riotous living; nor buying 
diamonds or automobiles; nor giving him- 
self the airs of a grand gentleman whose 
fingers have never touched the soil. Be sure 
on the contrary that with all the passion of 
his powerful, deep-seated nature, and with 
all the energy of his iron frame, he is labor- 
ing to rebuild his beloved land once more; 
to blot out destruction; to restore to every 
inch of the soil of France its beauty and its 
fecundity. 

Andas heisas irresistibly constructive by 
habit as is Nature herself, I think we may, 
with reasonable confidence, leave this sen- 
sible, moderate, hard-working man to carve 
out his future destiny — which is also the des- 
tiny of France—with the same strong, true, 
patient hand with which he has chiseled 
it in the past. This struggle, this Verdun, 
is finished. Already it is history, glid- 
ing softly down the dim, .gloom-enveloped 
arcades of the past. Already, with his build- 
ing instinct, Jacques Bonhomme is prepar- 
ing for future Verduns. And if for the first 
time in his harsh history he has gained a bit 
of prosperity; if he is laying up money and 
investing it in Victory Bonds—at 5.65 per 
cent !—well, taking it all in all, in face of his 
past and present achievements, in face also 
of the mighty task of reconstruction that 
lies before him, I think he merits his modest 
good fortune. Don’t you? 


Y= By David Lawrence 


governments in the exchange of all sorts of 
data. It isn’t the secrets of governmental 
councils that are necessarily sought, but 
accurate knowledge of what is happening 
in countries far and near. It is accuracy 
and reliability which are most important. 
And the feat of the Intelligence services of 
the United States Army and Navy was the 
ability to state promptly the actual source 
of all information—and in nine cases out 
of ten that source was a dependable person 
whose loyalty to our cause was unques- 
tioned. The Department of Justice, charged 
with the enforcement of the law of the land, 
runs down spies and enemy agents and 
frequently gathers much important infor- 
mation, but its chief business is to handle 
separate cases and not necessarily to cor- 


‘relate those cases with other information 


in possession of the Government. Our In- 
telligence officers were always able to ana- 
lyze enemy activity to the last detail and 
measure instantly its effectiveness. Our 
Government knew the enemy’s strength 
and plans and the losses and casualties of 
our cobelligerents every week of the war. 
And because we knew, we could make war 
intelligently. 

If such agencies were valuable in time of 
war, will they not be doubly useful in time 
of peace? What they have discovered al- 
ready about trade and economic factors in 
other parts of the globe has helped the War 
Trade Board so much that if some institu- 
tion like the latter is permanently main- 
tained certainly an Intelligence arm is 
going to be indispensaople to efficient man- 
agement of trade and shipping questions. 

Many of the functions of Military Intel- 
ligence, such as censorship and military 
surveillance of individuals and other domes- 
tic activities, have already disappeared or 
soon will. But the collection of positive 
information about other peoples and other 
countries ought not to be discontinued. It 
is information that anyone who would visit 
a foreign country could get by simple ob- 
servation—much of it concerns accurate 
maps and published works. But our Gov- 
ernment hasn’t had much of this before and 
has often been obliged to formulate steps in 
foreign policy based upon the information 
of other countries which in many cases was 
unconsciously colored by the viewpoint of 
the persons who did the gathering. 

People who argue that wars can be pre- 
vented, or at least their number reduced 
and their areaslocalized, placemuchreliance 
on open diplomacy—the principle that the 
peoples of the world should know all the 
time what all other people are thinking and 
doing. One of the fundamentals of such 
diplomacy is a disdain of rumor and un- 
confirmed reports and an insistence on the 
truth. Intelligence has furnished the secrets 
of victory; it can yield the secrets of a 
lasting peace. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Lawrence. 
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OU say to your printer, ‘‘Now, I want you to give 

me a first-class job on this.’? And he gives you a 
figure that includes the sort of care necessary to a first- 
class job. 


You pay ‘for the services of a “‘layout’? man. He 
plans your catalog so that it will be typographically 
correct. You pay for the care a proofreader exercises 
in guarding against errors. You pay for the pressman’s 
time in watching the printed sheets drop from the 
tapes. The pressman looks after the color, the register 
—he prevents spoiled sheets from creeping into cata- 
logs and reaching your customers. You pay for dozens 
of expert services which are rendered but which you 
never see. 


1a 


You pay for these services wiltnok but do you 
sometimes stint on the very item which makes them 
of any value—the paper? All the care, all the attention, 
all the skill which you pay for may be wasted if the 
paper you prescribe is of uncertain quality. You can’) 
print fine engravings, carefully arranged type, on chear. 
paper and expect to get a good job. 

Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, by a consist: 
ently unvarying standard of press performance, rewarc 
with better printing every effort of engraver, pressmar 
and master printer. | 

The standardization of Warren’s Papers give 
them the quality of showing every effort the work 
men put into their work. You pay for the work 


men’s efforts. Are you going to see what you pay for? 


Before you definitely decide on your next catalog, 
send for the Warren Suggestion Book. Learn why 
printing is called an art. Study the striking effects you 
can obtain by selecting the proper engravings and 
paper. Notice how Warren’s Cameo reveals the soft 
toning of a platinum print, how the screen loses itself 
in amazing ranges of color depths. See how Warren’s 
Lustro defines each detail clearly. Warren’s Olde Style 


carries you back to Colonial Days when dignity, con- 
-servatism and sincerity appealed through the skill of 


craftsmen. Warren’s Silkote brings out all the latent 
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) Give You All That You Pay For? 


printing qualities of fine half-tones, free from glare and 
harshness. Warren’s Cumberland Coated, Warren’s 
Printone, Warrentown and Library Text—each forms 
the basis for better printing, all are produced to furnish 
the medium on which both the advertiser and the 
printer can place complete reliance. 


For any Book-paper printing job there is a Warren 
Standard more suitable than if made to order.. To show 
how each of these fills a definite printing need, the 
Warren Suggestion Book has been prepared. It will 
be sent on request to buyers of printing; to printers, 
engravers, and their salesmen. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Constant Excellence of Product” 
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receive from a certain kind of revenge. 
“Poor darling! You don’t know how hard 
she’s tried, Annette. People haven’t under- 
stood her. Allshe’s wanted was to besure of 
herself—and now she is. She’s really been 
in love with Stephen all these years, only she 
didn’t know it. That is, she knew it; and 
yet But I’m sure you see it. You’re 
one of the few who’ve never been unkind to 
her. She wanted me to tell you. She'll be 
so glad to have you know it, too, Major 
Melbury. Perhaps-she told you on the 
boat. I think she said she did. I don’t 
quite remember. There’s been so much to 
say (in the last few hours. There always is 
at such a time, don’t you think? . . . No; 
they’re not going to announce an engage- 
ment. It would only make more talk after 
all the talk there’s been. One of these days 
they’ll be married—without saying any- 
thing about it. And oh!—I know you’ll be 
interested, Annette, though it may bore 
Major Melbury—Stephen has bought that 
very nice house—the Endsleigh Jarrotts 
lived in it for a little while—in Park Ave- 
nue, near Sixty-sixth Street. Ralph Co- 
ningsby is going to remodel it for them, 
and I’m sure it will be awfully attractive. 
That’s where they'll live.” 

It was my opportunity. I could have 
shouted out there and then and made a 
scene. 

Do you think me a coward for not doing 
it? Do you think me a fool? 

All kinds of speeches were hot within 
me—and I keptthem back. More correctly, 
I didn’t keep them back; I simply couldn’t 
utter them. I couldn’t give pain to this 
sweet lady sipping her tea so contentedly; 
I couldn’t give pain to Annette. Annette 
was enjoying the situation in which we 
found ourselves; the sweet lady had got 
compensation for months, for years, of 
wondering and unhappiness in those seem- 
ingly artless words ‘“‘She’s really been in 
love with Stephen all these years, only she 
didn’t know it.”” I knew they were spoken 
for my benefit. Between the lines, between 
the syllables, they said ‘‘And if you think 
she was ever in love with you you’re wrong.” 
Whether the sweet lady believed her own 
statements or not made little difference. 
It would gratify her all her life to remem- 
ber that she had had the chance of making 
them. 

So I came away, following the line of 
least resistance, because I didn’t see what 
else I could do. I didn’t see what else I 
could do when Cantyre came into my bed- 
room late that night. 

I knew he would be dining at the Barrys’, 
and that he would come looking me up 
after his return. To avoid him I had the 
choice between staying out and going to 
bed. My physical condition kept me from 
staying out very late, and so I took the 
other alternative. It made no difference, 
however, since he waked Lovey by pound- 
ing on the door, and insisted on coming in. 

Dropping into the armchair beside my 
bed, with no light but that which streamed 
in behind him from the sitting room, he 
took me on my weak side by beginning to 
talk about the war. 

I have said that my mission had become 
unreal and fantastic, but that was only in 
relation to my personal fitness for the task. 
That the war was a holy war, to be fought 
to a holy end, remained the alpha and 
omega of my convictions. And to Cantyre 
war of any kind was plainly unholy war, 
productive of unholy reactions. What I 
felt as he talked may best be expressed by 
Lovey’s words next morning when he be- 
trayed the fact that he had been listening. 

“Didn’t it get yer goat, Slim, the way the 
doctor went on last night?” 

It did get my goat, and I restrained my- 
self only because I had been warned in 
London to be patient with Americans. 
“You must treat them as wise parents treat 
their sons,” I had been told. “‘ Help them to 
see for themselves—and when they do that 
you can trust them.” So the best I could do 
was to help Cantyre to see for himself; and 
to make any headway in that I had to pre- 
tend to be tolerant. 

“No one contends that war is the ideal 
method for settling human difficulties,” I 
admitted; “but as long as human society 
stands on certain planks in its platform 
there’ll be no other way.” 

“Then isn’t this the time to take another 
way?” : 

“No; because you’ve got to change your 
bases of existence first. You can’t change 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


your effects without first changing your 
causes, any more than you can graft an 
apple on an oak.” 
“But even without removing the cause 
you can still sometimes nip the effect.” 
“Which is what in the present instance 
we tried to do, and didn’t succeed in. All 


‘the trend of education during thirty years 


has been in the direction of eliminating war, 
while still keeping the principles that make 
for war as part of the foundation of our life. 
We created a system of international law; 
we set up a Hague Tribunal; many of us 
had come to the conclusion that no great 
war could ever again take place; but the 
law by which human beings prefer as yet 
to live outwitted us and brought war upon 
us whether we would or not. So long as 
you keep the causes you must have the 
effects.” 

“Then let us do away with the causes.” 

“Yes! Let us. Only to do that in time 
for the present situation we should have 
begun five hundred years ago. You can’t 
put out the fire the ages have kindled as 
you’d blow out a candle. When you’ve 
spent centuries in preparing your mine, and 
fixed a time fuse to make it explode, you’ve 
nothing to do but to let it go off. This war 
wasn’t made overnight. The: world has 
been getting ready for it as long as there 
have been human beings to look askance at 
each other. Now we’ve got it—with all its 
horrors, but also with all its compensa- 
tions.” 

“Compensations for the lives it has 
ruined?” 

“In the lives it has saved—yes. You’ll 
never get its meaning unless you see it asa 
great regenerative process.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that we can 
only be regenerated by fire and sword and 
rapine?”’ 

“Not at all! We’re regenerated by cour- 
age and honor and sacrifice and the sense 
that every man gets—every Tommy, every 
poilu, every bluejacket—that he person- 
ally is essential to man’s big fight in his 
struggle upward. It’s one of the queer 
things of the whole business that out of the 
greatest wrong human beings can inflict on 
each other—to go to war with them—there 
can come the highest benefits to every 
individual who gets himself ready to receive 
them. It makes one believe in an intelli- 
gence compelling the race toward good, 
however much we may be determined to go 
the other way.” 

He tuned his voice to a new key. 

“Oh, I’ve never doubted that; and now, 
old chap, now I—I see it.” 

I knew what was coming. It was the 
great subject that could eclipse even that 
of the war. I had just force to pull the bed- 
clothes up about my mouth and mutter a 
suffocated “How?” 

“What I hinted this morning. It’s 
all—it’s all come right. I used to think it 
never would, sometimes. And then—don’t 
laugh, old boy, but then I’d say to my- 
self that God would never have made me 
feel as I did unless he meant something to 
come of it. Religion keeps telling you to 
trust; and I did trust—on and off.” 

Again I had an opportunity; but again 
such words as rose in me choked them- 
selves back in my throat. I could have told 
him that she was ready to come to me if I 
lifted a finger. I knew I should have to tell 
him sometime, and it occurred to me that 
it might as well be now. It was the words 
that failed me, not the intention; or if it 
was the intention it was the intention in 
any degree that made it compulsory. 

I don’t think he noticed that I said noth- 
ing, for he went falteringly on: 

“It’s a wonderful thing to be happy, 
Frank. I’ve never been happy before in 
my life. I’m a pusillanimous sort of bloke, 
and there’s the truth. I wasn’t happy at 
home, or at school, or at college, or in any 
of the hospitals where I worked; and I 
never made any friends. You must know 
I’ve been queer when I say that women 
have always looked at me as if I was out- 


side of their range. They’ve never made up | 


to me in the way they do to most fellows 
with a bit of money and not deformed. 
Regina—there! I’ve said her name—she 
was the very first who ever took the trouble 
to be more than just decently civil.”’ 

I managed to stammer the words “‘ What 
did she do?”’ 

“Oh, nothing very much—not at first. 
She seemed to think—she used to say it— 
that I was different from most men. That’s 


what she appeared to be on the lookout for. 
All the other chaps she knew were so much 
alike, and I Well, that’s how it began. 
She wanted the unusual—and I turned up. 
After a while she thought I wasn’t unusual 
enough—said it in so many words —— 
But you know that story. I’ve told you 
too’ many times already.” 

“And now?” 

“She thinks she’ll marry me.” 

He brought out the statement in a voice 
all awe and amazement. 

“She only thinks?” 

“Oh, she will. She wouldn’t say any- 
thing about it if she didn’t mean ——”’ 

“And—and you’re going to—to let her?” 

“Let her? Why, man, you might as well 
ask me if I’d let God forgive my sins if he 
said he’d do it.” 

“God could forgive your sins and not be 
any the worse off himself.” 

He sprang forward in his chair, grab- 
bing at the bedclothes. 

“Frank, I swear to you it will be the 
same with her. She’ll never be sorry. I’ll 
never let her. She’ll be like God to me. 
Tl make my whole life worship and 
service.” 

“Tf that’s what she wants.” 

“Tt’s what every woman wants, so they 
say. They just ask to be loved; and when 
you love them enough ——”’ He uttered a 
little shrill laugh, in which there was a 
touch of the hysterical that was always 
somewhere about him. ‘‘God, Frank, it’s 
wonderful! Even you who knew her can’t 
imagine what it means to a lonely bloke like 
me.”’ 

I pumped myself up to a great effort. 

“Suppose”—I had to moisten my lips 
before going on—‘“‘suppose she was to 
play you the same trick she played you 
before?” 

“She wouldn’t.”’ 

In spite of his evident conviction I 
pressed the question. 

“But if she did?” 

He threw off in a tone that seemed care- 
less: ‘“‘In that case there’d be just one 
thing for me to do. I’d leave her every- 
thing I possess—I’m doing that as it is, 
and—well, you can guess the rest. I—I 
couldn’t go through all that again. The 
first time—well, I just pulled it off; but 
the second 44 

It was the old story. They all seemed to 
have the second time on the brain. I, too, 
was getting it on the brain. It was like a 
trip hammer pounding in my head. 

I forced myself, however, to make some 
foolish, semijovial speech in which there was 
no congratulation, begging him, then, for 
the love of heaven to clear out, as I wanted 
to go to sleep. 


xXV 


O RECORD of the next few weeks 
exists for me. I suppose I must have 
done things—little things. I must have 
gone in and out and eaten my meals, and 
fulfilled Lovey’s orders—for lacking voli- 
tion of my own I was entirely at his com- 
mand. But the recollection of it all has 
passed from me. I remember reading in 
someone’s reminiscences of prison life that 
the weeks of solitary confinement went by; 
but the released prisoner could not say how. 
Nothing remained with him apparently but 
a big, black blur; and of these first weeks 
in New York it was all that stayed with me. 
I know that Christmas came and went, 
and that I spent the festival at Atlantic 
City. I did this in a wild hope, which I 
knew was idiotic when I formed it. I told 
Lovey what I was about todo; I knew he, 
in the course of his valeting, which he still 
kept up, would tell Cantyre; I guessed that 
Cantyre would tell Regina; and I hoped— 
it never really amounted to hoping, I only 
dreamed—that Regina might find the mo- 
ment a favorable one for slipping away 
and joining me. Then we should actually 
do the thing so impossible to plan. 

But, of course, nothing came of it; and I 
returned to New York more unsatisfied 
than I had gone away. The sense of being 
unsatisfied sent me at last to Sterling 
Barry’s door. 

You will observe that I had not talked 
with Regina since our last night on board 
ship. On the morning of landing her quick 
movements, as compared to my slow, lum- 
bering ones, enabled her to eludeme. Since 
our landing my will had been thositively 
paralyzed. Those words of hers, ‘‘Qh, 
Frank, I hope you won’t make me!” were 
always in my memory; but the very sense 


- let you come here 


r} 


January Th 


that I could use the power held m} 
from doing it. I meant to use it; | 


with swords and staves to take the |; 

But two days after my returf 
Atlantic City I came: to the con) 
that I could wait no longer. I could) 
call on her at least. For the fam 
mean no more than that I had co 
my-congratulations. For her—b 
tell that only by being face to fa 

The old manservant recogniz 
coming to the door. He was sorry 
Barry had gone to tea with 
Elstine, and was sure his mistress } 
sorry too. Moreover, they had 
of my prowess in battle, and 
of me. P 

So I drove round in my taxi to 

The maid would have ushered 
up to the library, but I preferred 
my card. As I was being cond 
stairs a minute later I had the 
hearing a few words which I ar 
nette intended for my ear: 


but I can’t have it going on. . . | 
I know it’s an accident; but its ! 
cident that mustn’t continue to })y 
The very fact that he’s my cousin jji 
me to be the more careful. It yi 
fair to your father and mother if I x 


| 
" 


' “But, Annette, this once is all P’n§ 

or.” are 
“And all I mean to grant.” 
I could tell by Annette’s voice 

was retreating to another room, so 


It is an odd fact that on raising 1/¢ 
I saw her features for the first 4 si 
that summer afternoon at Rosyi| 
board ship she had always worn tl ya 
mak; an on Be dock she had beer }o 
away to allow of my seeing more th\t 
she was there. : — ; 

The face I saw now was no’ 
nette’s, untouched by the pass 
and suffering and world agony. 1 
have said that in its shadows 
and intensities the whole history 
epoch was expressed. It was one | {th 
twentieth-century faces—they are y ie 
faces as a rule—on which the heroin! 
time has stamped itself in lineameni Whi 
neither paint nor marble could req |di 
It flashed on me that the transn [rai 
soul had traveled farther than I ]} 
pected. | 

I don’t know what we said to ea’ 
at first. They were no more than rol 
things, not to be set down by t 
When I came to the consciousnes 
actual words I was saying: “I’ 
to make you, Regina; I’m going 
yo ” 


u. 
She responded like a child al 
nizes power, but has no questionir| a8 
right and wrong. 

“Are you, Frank? How?” 

“In any way that suggests itl 
added helplessly: ‘I don’t know 

“T’ll do whatever you tell me,” 
simply and submissively. a 

“Then will you just walk away [11 
some afternoon—and be married— 
saying anything to anyone?” 

“Tf you say so.” 

“When shall we do it?” . 

““Whenever you like.” 

“Next week?” 

“Tf that suits you.” 

“Would it suit you?” 

She bent her head and was § 
repeated the question with more in 

“Would it suit you, Regina?” |- 

‘“‘There’s no question of suiting 1» 
got myself where I can’t be’’—shejml 
a twitching, nervous smile—“ wherl @ 
be suited.” oie 

“Do you mean that you'd co? ™ 
me—when you wouldn’t want to?) 

“Something like that.” 

‘“Why should you?” ABs. 

“T’ve told you that. I’ve—I’v@ts 
see it—in what I’ve been doing for}?! 
two years.” i 

“So that I’m absolutely master) 

“That’s it.” he. 

I turned away from her, walkit to 
other end of the long room. Whelt 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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The Guarantee that Guarantees! 


N EVERY can, jar, bottle or package of our Cer- 
tified Brand canned fruits, vegetables and table 
specialties appears the straightforward guarantee 

shown above. We instituted this ‘‘ money back’’ pledge 
when we introduced our Certified Brand Line, and 
your dealer will refund the purchase price, on request. 


food products, are selected, handled and prepared with 
therespect due that which you are to serve on your table. 


The Wilson label, with the big red ‘‘W”’ trademark, is 
our pledge to you. It tells you that all Wilson products 
are given the same carefulness and thoughtfulness 
your own mother uses when she prepares the favorite 
dish of the family. 


The Wilson label is the last touch given a Wilson 
product. It means that every step in the production 
of that product has been properly followed and that 


It is a part of the label—really part of the products 
themselves, for we have to know without doubt that 
the goods themselves justify such a guarantee. 


Our Certified Brand canned fruits, vegetables, meats, 
jams, preserves, and other specialties, like all Wilson 


the label has been earned by the excellence of the 
product it identifies and guarantees. 


Kreolite Blocks in National MAZDA Lamp Machinery Production Plan 
—70,500 sq. ft. used to re-surface concrete floors 


Kreolite Wood Block Fldors are ideal 
for installation in both old and’new factory 
buildings. 


They are practically indestructible 
under the grinding wear of heavy factory 
trucking, yet they are warm and springy 
underfoot and furnish a smooth, resilient 
surface impossible with any other material. 


Our process of thoroughly impregnat- 
ing the well seasoned wood blocks with 
Kreolite Preservative Oil accounts for their 
ability to endure almost indefinitely. 


Our method of laying the blocks with 
only the tough end grain exposed gives 
Kreolite Wood Blocks such ability to resist 
hard wear that they actually ‘‘outlast the 
factory.” 


The change from concrete to Kreolite 
Wood Block Floors is quickly made and 
does not materially interfere with the 
operation of the plant. 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors greatly 
increase the efficiency of skilled mechanics 
and labor. This feature is of vital im- 
portance and should not be overlooked. 


Phe Jennison-Wright Company, Tol 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Térbate and other principal cities. 
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The National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company at Nela Park, Cleveland, 
has had occasion to’ prove to their satis- 
faction the great value of Kreolite Wood 
Blocks for re-surfacing old floors. 


They recently purchased a factory 
building in which to manufacture the 
machinery and equipment which produces 
the intricate parts of the Mazpa Lamps. 
The building had cement floors which they 
thought unsuitable for this work; accord- 
ingly they decided to install Kreolite Wood 
Blocks over the old cement floor, which 
change was quickly and economically made. 
This building has a floor space of over 
70,000 square feet and contains hundreds 
of individual motor-driven machines. 


Kreolite Grooved Blocks were used in 
this installation. The old floors were given 
a thin coating of Kreolite Pitch and the 
blocks laid directly over them. The grooves 
permitted an absolutely water-tight seal 
and binder to be poured into the joints, 
forming a smooth, resilient and enduring 
monolithic surface. 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors are espe- 
cially adapted for use in Machine Shops, 


Foundries, Warehouses, Loading Platfor 5 
Area Ways, Roundhouses, Paper 
Tanneries, Stables and Garages. 


We are always glad to assign one i 
our Technical Men to study your probliis 
without any obligation to you. We ty 
be able to refer you to a nearby conc 
where our floors have been installed, 30 
general has their use become. 


Industrial executives, Construction F 
gineers, Architects, Contractors should sid 
for our book on Kreolite Factory Flo’: 


More Lasting Roads, Streets and Brid 


The construction of Kreolite Lug W 
Block pavements prevents buckli 
roads, streets and bridges they site 
permanence and furnish a solid, se 
surface for heavy traffic. =. 


Our booklet ‘‘Why the Lugs” wilbe 
gladly sent upon request. 
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she was standing as I had left her, 
, With eyes downcast, like a slave- 
up for sale. 

sed in front of her. ° 

ou know that your abandonment 
ll puts us both in an extraordinary 
a hd ' 


e shook her head. a 

; it isn’t. Generally my will is 

rong. But in this case—— You 

T’d waited so long—and I'd 

lieved that you—that. you cared 

—and now that I know you do— 

’s simply made me helpless. I’ve— 

no will at all.” 

) that I must have enough for two?” 

‘suppose so.” 

And if I—if I carry you off—and make 

yone unhappy—and put you in a posi- 
ere you'd be—where you’d be done 

it’s what Annette calls it—the re- 

i would be all mine?” 

should never reproach you.” 

mn words.” 

for in thought—if I could help it.” 

But you mightn’t be able to help it.” 

"o this there was no reply. I took an- 


(ld do with her what I liked I was afraid 
lo anything. I came back and said so. 
“he old Regina woke as she murmured: 
_you’re afraid to do anything—do 
| sr? 


/I should let things take their course.” 
j Let things take their course—and 


“lt things took their course that way.” 
|Do you mean that they mightn’t take 
lir course that way?” 

‘I’m not married to him yet. There 


there are difficulties. 


Do you mean about the war?” 
jhe said with a force like that of a sup- 


|He wants me not to have anything 
etodowithit! And I—I can’t stop— 
N while it’s going on. I—I must be doing 
tething. It’s one of the reasons why I 
tld marry him—that he’s a doctor—and 
uld take him over there—where they 
id him so much.” 
‘And he won’t go?” 
‘He doesn’t say that exactly; but he 
isn’t want to. He thinks it’s all wrong— 
It when it comes to brutality one side is 
isyad as the other.” 

Oh, he’ll get over that—if you insist; 
" then you’ll marry him.” 

_ Perhaps so—if I haven’t already mar- 
‘il you.” 

What makes you think you may have 
n'ried me?” 

You said you’d make me.” 

nd in the end, when Annette came back, 
left it at that, with everything up in the 


_ XXXVI 


\ ORE weeks followed, of which my 
fia is chiefly in the drama of public 
‘ast as these were at the time they seem 
"Vi vaster in the retrospect. As my 
Mnory goes back to them they are like 
iligious portents in the sky, awful to 
9c at and still more awful to think about. 
aime will come when we shall find it 
‘zing merely to have lived through such 
ne penings. = 
‘efore the invaders the Rumanian towns 
'e going down like houses built of blocks. 
ier attitude to Rumania Russia was a 
ty, & husband who sees his wife 
aed for her life and doing hardly any- 
g to help her. The rumors, true or false, 
i Teached us might have been torn from 
‘ e stupendous, improbable romance— 
eble ezar, a beautiful and traitorous 
ina, @ corrupt nobility, an army be- 
. a, a people seething in dreams and 
= and ignorance, Washington, having 
- a far as to ask the Allied nations their 
Ht conditions, had received them—res- 
m Teparation and future security. 
: n late in that month of January, 1917, 
© came to people like me an unexpected 
efore the Senate President Wilson 
ave the speech of which the tag that 


ehout Ges Tound the world was peace 


sd 
ai 


THE SATURDAY 


I mention these things because they are 
the only waymarks of a time during which 
my private life seemed to be drearily and 
hopelessly at a standstill. The deadlock of 


the nations reacted on myself. Mentally I ‘ 


was at grips with destiny, but nothing made 
any progress. 

I was exactly where I had started, as 
regards Regina, as regards Cantyre, as re- 
gards Annette, as regards the Father and 
Mother Barry. Outwardly I was on friendly 
terms with them all, and on no more than 
friendly terms with anyone. 

The Barrys invited me to dinner, and I 
went. Cantyre made up a theater party— 
he was fond of this form of recreation—and 
I went to that. Annette asked me to a 
Sunday lunch at which Cantyre and Re- 
gina were guests. The force of organized 
life held us together as a cohesive group; 
the operation of conventional good manners 
kept us to courtesies. That anyone was 
happy I do not believe; but life threw its 
mask even on unhappiness. 

I got in, of course, an occasional word 
with Regina, which, ‘nevertheless, didn’t 
help me. As far as I could observe she lived 
and moved in a kind of hypnotic state, from 
which nothing I knew how to say could 
wake her. She was always waiting for me 
to give the word, and I was afraid to give 
it. If there was hypnotism it affected us 
both, since I was as deeply in the trance 
as she. 

Now and then, however, she came out of 
it with some brief remark which gave me a 
lead, and perhaps made me hope. One such 
occasion was at the theater. Cantyre had 
not put me next to her, but there was an 
entr’acte when I found his place empty 
and slipped into it. 

“And how are events taking their 
course?”” I asked with a semblance of 
speaking cheerily. 

“T’m waiting to see.” 

“Still?” 

“Still.” 

“And how long is that to go on?” 

“Till events have shaped their course in 
a way that will tell me what to do.” 

“How shall you know that?” 

‘How does the twig know when the cur- 
rent takes it from the spot where it has 
been caught and carries it downstream?” 

“Oh, but you’ve got intelligence.” 

“Any intelligence I’ve got implores me 
to keep on waiting.” 

‘So that you’re not going to be married 
right away?” 

“T shall not be married till I see it’s the 
obvious thing to do.” 

“Not even to me?” 

“That’s different. I’ve already told 


Yous—— 

“That if I give the word But, don’t 
you see I can’t give it?” ; 

“FHxactly. You’re waiting for the sign 
as much as I am.” 

“What sign?” i 

“We shall recognize it when the time 
comes.” 

“Where will it come from?” 

“Right up out of life; I don’t know where 
nor how.” 

“Who'll give it to us?”’ 

She had only time, as Cantyre returned 
to his seat, to send me a long, slantwise 
look with the underscored words “You 
know!” } 

Another time was in the regrouping of 
guests after Annette’s luncheon. Finding 
myself beside her at a window I asked the 
plain question: “Are you engaged to Can- 
i 997 


“I’m just where I was when I told you 
about it on board ship. He hasn’t asked 
me to be more definite.” 

“Is he just where he was?” 

“T think he is, in that—in that he expects 
me to marry him.” f 

“And you leave him under that impres- 
sion?”’ 

“T don’t know what else to do—till I get 
the sign.”’ 

“You're still looking for that?” 

“Yes; aren’t you?” 

“Not that I’m aware of.” 

“Oh, but you are, whether you’re aware 
of it or not.” 

“And suppose he urges you before the 
sign comes?”’ 

“T shall still wait.” 

“ And suppose I urged you?” 

“T’d take that as the sign.” 

And after the guests went I stayed be- 
hind and told the whole story to Annette. 
So long as there were no clandestine meet- 
ings under her roof she was as detached and 
sympathetic and noncommittal as a chorus 
in a Greek play. , 
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“Why don’t you give her the sign, if it’s 
not a rude question?” she asked, while a 
marvelous succession of ripples circled over 
her duskiness. 

“Because I’m afraid to. Think what it 
would mean to Cantyre, who’s been so 
white with me all these years.” 

“As well as to everyone concerned, in- 
cluding herself and you. I’m glad you’ve 
enough common sense to feel that. See 
here, Frank,” she went on kindly, ‘“‘you’ve 
got to pull yourself out of this state of mind. 
It’s doing you no good. When you ought 
to be at work for your country, which needs 
you desperately, you’re sulking over a love 
affair. Buck up! Beasport! Be a man! 
There are lots of nice girls in New York. 
I'll find you someone.” 

But at that I ran away. 


XXVIT 


ITHIN a few days I saw the correct- 
ness of Annette’s summing up. 
medieval legend tells of an angel being sent 
to Satan with the message that God meant 
to take from the devil all the temptations 
with which he had seduced mankind. 
To this Satan resigned himself because he 
couldn’t help it, begging of the angel that 
he should be left with just one—and that 
the least important. ‘‘ Which?” asked the 
angel. “Depression,” said Satan. The 
angel considered the request, found that 
depression cut but slight figure as a sin, 
and went back to heaven leaving it behind 
him. “Good!” laughed Satan as the ce- 
lestial vision faded out. “In this one gift 

I’ve secured the whole bag of tricks.” 

And that is what I was to find. 

I was depressed on leaving Europe. I 
grew more depressed because of the experi- 
ence on board ship. In New York I was 
still more depressed. There was a month 
in which all things worked together for 
evil; and then I came to the place at which 
Satan had desired to have me. 

I have not said that during all this time 


I made no attempt to look up my old, 


friends at the Down and Out or, beyond an 
occasional argument with Cantyre, to ful- 
fill the mission with which I had been in- 
trusted. Ralph Coningsby had come and 
offered me work, and I had refused it. 
Even the march of public events, with the 
introduction of lawless submarine warfare 
and the breaking off of diplomatic relations 
between Germany and the United States, 
hadn’t roused me. I marked the slow rise 
of the impulse toward war in the breasts 
of the American people, as passionless and 
as irresistible as an incoming tide, but it 
seemed to have nothing to do with me. I 
was out of it, flung aside by a fate that had 
made sport of me. 

I was so far from the current of whatever 
could be called life that I grew apathetic. 
Though I hadn’t seen Regina for weeks 
I sat down under the impalpable obstacles 
between us, making no effort to overcome 
them. I ate and drank and slept and 
brooded on the futility of living, and let the 
doing so fill my time. Lovey was worried, 
and dogged me round till there were min- 
utes when I could have sprung on him and 
choked him. 

Then came the afternoon when I decided 
that Satan must have his way. 

There is a hotel in New York of which I 
had many recollections because I had fre- 
quented its. barroom in the days before I 
went altogether down. It is a somewhat 
expensive-looking barroom, with heavy 
mahogany, gilded cornices and frescoes of 
hunting scenes on the wall. Hanging over 
the bar at any time during the day or night 


can be seen all the types that are commonly - 


known as sporting, from the dashing to the 
cheap. 

They might have been the same as on 
that day when I turned my back upon the 
place five years previously. They hung in 
the same attitudes; they called for the 
same drinks; they used the same profani- 
ties, though with some novelty in the slang. 
With my limp, my black patch and my 
general haggardness I felt like a ghost re- 
turning among them. 

Timidly I approached a bar man at lei- 
sure and asked for a cocktail of a brand for 
which I used to have a liking. I carried it 
off to a table placed inconspicuously behind 
the door leading to and from the hotel. 
Putting it on the table I stared at its amber 
reflections. 

I had come back to the same old place at 
last. It was curious; but there I was. All 
my struggling, all my wandering, all my 


uphill work, all my days and nights in the: 


trenches, all my suffering, all my love— 
everything had combined together to land 
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me just here, where, so to speak, I had 
begun. It was the old story of dragging up 
the cliff, only to fall over the precipice. 
It seemed to be my fate. There was no 
escaping it. 

I might not take more than that one 
drink during that afternoon; but I knew it 
would be a beginning. I should come back 
again;. and I should come back again after 
that. Another type of man would do noth- 
ing of the kind; but I was my own type. 

Very deliberately I said good-by to the 
world I had known for the past three years 
and more. I said good-by to work, to am- 
bition, to salvation, to country, to love. 
Back, far back in my mind I was saying 
the same deliberate good-by to God. I 
shouldn’t rest now till everything was gone. 

The glass was still untasted on the table. 
I was taking my time. The farewells on 
which I was engaged couldn’t be hurried. 
The fate in store for me would wait. 

Then the door behind which I sat began 
to open. It opened slowly, timidly, stealth- 
ily, as if the person entering was afraid to 
come in. The action stirred the curiosity, 
and I watched. 

Before Isawa faceI sawa hand. Rather, 
I saw four fingers from the knuckles to the 
nails, as if someone was steadying himself 
by the sheer force of holding on. They were 
old, thin, twisted fingers, and I knew at a 
glance I had seen them before. 

The door continued to open, stealthily, 
timidly, slowly; and then, looking like a 
spirit rather than a man—a neat, respect- 
able spirit wearing a silver star in his 
buttonhole, with trembling hands and a 
woeful quiver to the corner of his lower 
lip—Lovey stood in the barroom. 

He stood as if he had never been in any 
such place before. He was like a visitant 
from some other sphere—dazed, diapha- 
nous, unearthly. 

He didn’t look at the table behind the 
door. His gaze was far off. I could see it 
scanning the backs of the hangers across the 
bar. Then it went over the tables one by 
one, traveling nearer and nearer. 

Just before the dim eyes reached me I 
said: “Hello, Lovey! Come and sit down. 
What’ll you have to drink?” 

There seemed to be an interval between 
hearing my voice and actually seeing me— 
an interval during which a frosty, unnat- 
ural color, as if snow were suddenly to take 
fire, flared in his waxlike cheek. But he 
came to the table and dropped into a 
round-backed chair. 

“Oh, Slim!” 

Leaning on the table he covered his face 
with his hand. 

I tried putting up a bluff. 

“What’s the matter, Lovey? Haven’t 
got a headache, have you?” 

He raised those pitiful, dead blue eyes. 

“No, but I’ve got a ’eartache, Sliim—a 
’eartache I won’t never get over.” 

“Why, why ——”’ I began to rally him. 

“Tt’s just what I was afeared of—for days 
and days I’ve been afeared of it. Been 
a-watchin’ of you, I ’ave.” 

Here was another transmigrated soul 
that had traveled farther than I knew. It 
was in pure curiosity as to the changes 
wrought in him that I said: “I should 
think you would have been glad, Lovey. 
When I was here before you used to want 
to have us both go back.” 

The extinct eyes were raised on me. 

“These times ain’t them times. Every- 
thing’s different. I ’aven’t stayed where I 
was in them days, not any more nor you. 
Oh, to think, to think!”’ 

“To think what?”’ 

“That you should ’ave come back to 
this—and me believin’ the war ’ad done ye 
good—lifted you up like. Not but what you: 
was the best man ever lived before the 
war a 

“Oh, no, Lovey. No one knows better 
than yourself what I was.” 

“You was good even then, sonny—even 
in them awful old days. Goodness ain’t 
just in doin’ certain things; it’s in being 
certain things. ‘I don’t ’ardly know what 
itis; but I can tell it when I seeit. And 
I seen it in you, Slim—right from the 
first. Me and God A’mighty seen it to- 
gether. That’s why he pulled you up out o’ 
what you was—and made you rich—and 
dressed you in swell clo’es—and sent you 
to the war—and made you a ’ero—and 
stuck you all over with medals—and 
brought you ’ome again to me. And if 
you’d only waited iy 

“Well, if I’d only waited—what?” 

“You’d ’a’ got somethink better still. 
You'd ’a’ got it pretty soon.” 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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The Multigraph produces realprinting and form 
typewriting in the privacy of your own estab- 
lishment. Large and small equipments for any 
size business. Easy payments, if desired. 
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p Some New Alibi 


for lack of sales, or for hzgh cost of sales, besides the 


one of new and changed conditions or new and stronger 


competition or inability to get a selling force as good as you would like to 
have it. Those alibis will never clear your skirts in any business court. If you want to get the best 
results, and get them at Jow cost no matter what conditions are, back up your selling force with 
ADVERTISING—and especially with advertising printed on the Multigraph. Put down in black and white, in short 
crisp sentences, the selling arguments that your best salesmen use, and send them broadcast to your customers and 
your prospective customers, so that the selling job will be half done before your salesmen call, and you will get results 


that heretofore you’ve thought zmpossible. 


Instead of using up on educa- 


tional and preparatory work the val- 


ued time of men whose job it is to sell, do all 
the preparatory work yourself with printed matter and 


let your men out on the business firing line devote their time to 
SELLING, not to TEACHING. 


You have no right, from any 


business standpoint, to use the time of 


salesmen or of any other men in doing things 
that electric juice and steel and printers’ ink can do. 


Experience has shown time and again, 


tn cases without number, that if you'll put 
dynamic selling force into your printed matter, if you’ll 
tell your customers exactly what you have to sell and give them 
honest reasons why they ought to buy it, and keep on telling 
them through folders, circulars, and mailing cards and letters, 
al printed on the MULTIGRAPH, you will not need to worry 
about your sales results. 


| 


Moreover, instead of waiting 
and delays in getting out this printed 


matter—instead of rainbow promises that don’t 
materialize—the Multigraph will give you ACTION and 
give it to you NOW. It gets your printed matter out and in 
the mails TODAY, not tomorrow or the next day or perhaps 
next week. It gets it out just when you want it out, when it 
will be the most effective and do the greatest good. And it cuts 
the printing cost from 25 to 75% on every job you use it on. 


No matter what your bust- 


ness 1s—retailing, jobbing, manufac- 


turing, or any line whatever that requires the 
use of printed matter—the chances are you need at least 
one Multigraph and need it just as soon as you can get it. ° 


We'll gladly give you detailed infor- 
mation—we’'ll show you samples of the work turned out 


by houses similar to yours and give you definite, specific facts 
on RESULTS accomplished — if you'll fill out the coupon below and mail it in. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 


Jur large equipment of automatic machinery, installed for and engaged in the manufacture of fuse parts—work of a most particular and exacting 
lature—will soon be available for peace-time production. We shall be glad to hear from any concern desiring quotations on automatic screw ma- 
thine, punch press or drill press products. We can guarantee quantity and quality production equalling our munitions record. Our Engineering 
Department is also available for designing or perfecting small special machinery for practically any line of manufacturing. ; 

THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH CO. 
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Our line is 


Firm 


Te Multigra 
ph 
18) E.40th St., Cleveland, Ohio Name 


Official Position 


€ want action, not alibis; send specific informa- 


Street Address 


Town State 


S. E. P. 1-11 
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(Continued from Page 65) 

““What should I have got?”’ 

“I ain’t a-goin’ to tell ye. If you’d come 
’ome with me you'd see.” Before I could 
follow up this dark hint he continued: 
“God A’mighty don’t play no tricks on his 
children. Look at me! All he’s give me. 
Kep’ me well while you was away—and 
’elped me to knock off the booze when it 
was mortal ’ard to do it—and pervided me 
with a good ’ome, thanks to you, Slim!— 
and work—and wages—and a very nice 
man to work for, all except being a bit 
stuck on ’isself—and let me off washin’ 
windows, which was never a trade for an 
eddicated man like me—and brought you 
back to me, which was the best thing of 
all—and just because I waited.” 

“What do you mean by waiting?” 

“T mean waitin’ for ’im. That’s some- 
think I’ve found out since you went away, 
sonny. It’sa tip as Beady Lamont give me. 
You’ve got to wait patientlike for ’im; and 
if you do ’e’ll come to you.” 

*“T don’t know what youre talking about.” 

“Of course you don’t. That’s why I’m 
a-tellin’ of you. It was like this: When you 
went away it was somethink fierce for me— 
nothink but that empty flat—and every- 
thin’ speakin’ to me o’ you like—yer clo’es 
and yer boots and yer books and yer pipes, 
and the chairs you used to sit on, and the 
bed you used to sleep in—and everythink 
like that—till I thought I was goin’ crazy. 
Many’s the time I wanted to come and do 
just what you’re a-doin’ of now—but I’d 
think o’ the promise I give you before ye 
went—and I’d ’ang on a bit more. And 
then God A’mighty hisself come and spoke 
to me, just as he did to Beady Lamont that 
time he told us about when we was in the 
blue stars.” 

“And what did God Almighty say?” 

“He come in the middle o’ the night, and 
woke me up out of a sound sleep ——” 

“How did you know it was he?” 

“Oh, I knowed. Ye couldn’t ’elp 
knowin’.”’ 

“Did you hear his voice?” 

“Ve didn’t ’ave to ear. It just went all 
over ye like. I sits up in bed, and every- 
thing was dark and light at the same 
time, and, something awful comfortin’ like 
sweepin’ through and through me. Ye 
couldn’t ’ardly say it was ’earin’ or seein’ 
or feelin’ or nothink. It was just under- 
standin’ like—but you knowed it was 
there.” 

“But you haven’t told me what he 
said.” 

“That’s what I’m a-comin’ to. He says 
‘Lovey,’ says he, ‘you’ve put up a good 
fight, and now ye’re over the worst of it. 
But I’m with ye all the time,’ says he; ‘only 
I can’t give ye everything to oncet. All ye 
can take is what ye’ve made yerself fit to 
receive,’ says he; ‘because there was a good 
many years in yer life when ye wasn’t fit 
to receive nothink. But just you wait, and 
you'll see ’ow good I’ll be to you by de- 
grees,’ says he. ‘You go on fightin’ in 
your way, just as that young fella, Slim, is 
fightin’ in his way; and I’ll do you both 
good, and bring you back to each other,’ 
says he. And, oh, sonny, he’s kep’ his 
word—all but right up till now, when 
you’ve been goin’ about that sad like—and 
not wantin’ to be’ome. And now this!” 

“But that’s not God, Lovey; that’s me.” 

“TI don’t see much difference. The most 
ways I gets a ’old o’ God, as you might say, 
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is through the nice things people does for 
me—and the nice people theirselves— 
especially men—I don’t ’old with women— 
and more particular you, Slim—you that 
was more to me than my own children 
ever was—than my own life—yes, sonny, 
than my own life. I ain’t a-goin’ to live 
very long now ey 

‘““What makes you think so?” 

“T ’appen to know,” he replied briefly. 
“‘There’s ways you can tell.” 

“What ways?”’ 

‘“‘Smellin’, for one thing. Ye can smell 
death, just as easy as ye can smell flowers, 
or the fryin’ o’ fish, or any other smell; and 
it’s a sign ye’ll never be mistook in.” His 
ascetic profile was thrown up, with a long 
sniff through his delicate, quivering nos- 
trils. ‘I can smell it now—just like the 
smell o’ liquor.” The profile came down, 
and he went on eagerly: ‘‘But what ’m 
tellin’ you is that if I could die to save you 
from what ye’re beginnin’ to do this day, 
Slim, I’d do it cheerful. I knowed you was 
bent on it before ye knowed it yerself. 
I’ve been a-watchin’ on ye, and follerin’ 
you about when ye didn’t see me.” 

“‘How did you know?” 

“T can’t tell ye ?ow—not no more than I 
could tell you I knowed it was God. It 
don’t matter ’ow you know things as long 
as you know them, does it?” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“‘T’ve just been a-livin’ in yer skin ever 
since ye come ’ome, sonny. It was as if all 
yer thoughts passed through my mind, and 
all yer feelin’s through my ’eart. I ain’t 
much of a’and at love—that kind of female 
love, I mean—not now, I ain’t; but I know 
that when ye’re young it kind o’ ketches 
you ——’ 

“Stop, Lovey,’ I said warningly. 

“All right, Slim, I’ll stop. I don’t need 
to go on. All I want to say is that you 
don’t know—you couldn’t know—the 
fancy I’ve took to you—and I used to think 
that you kind o’ ’ad a fancy for me, like.” 

“So I have.” 

The mild eyes searched me. There was a 
violent trembling of the lower lip. 

“Do you mean that, Slim?” Before I 
could answer he added proudly: “I don’t 
need to ’ave no one sayin’ they’ve got a 
fancy for me when they ’aven’t.” 

“Oh, but it’s true.” 

Two shivering hands were stretched out 
toward me in dramatic appeal. 

“‘Oh, then, leave that there drink alone, 
and come ’ome along o’ me.” His eye fell 


on the glass. ‘‘’Ow many o’ them things 
’ave ye ad?” ian 
“None yet; this is the first; and I 


haven’t tasted it.” 

He straightened himself up, speaking 
with what I can only call a kind of exalta- 
tion. 

“Then God A’mighty has sent me to you 
in time. It’s ’im—and except ’im ’tain’t no 
one nor nothink. Slim, if you puts yer lips 
to that glass now ye’ll be sinnin’ in his face 
just as much as if it was ’im and not me as 
was a-pleadin’ with ye.” 

“Tt isn’t a sin to take a cocktail.” 

“Not for everyone, I don’t suppose. It 
wouldn’t be for the doctor; and it wouldn’t 
be for Mr. Coningsby; but ’tis for me, and 
*tis for you. There’s take-it-and-leave-it 
people in the world, and there’s take-it- 
and-be-damned; and you and me belongs 
to the last. Oh, Slim, don’t be mad wi’ me! 
Ain’t ye a silver-star man in the Down and 
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Out? Ain’t I yer next friend—yer real 
next friend, that is—a great deal more than 
that young Pyn, with ’is impotent tongue, 
what stood up with you? Come ’ome along 
o’ me, and I’ll show you somethin’ good.” 

It was the dark hint again. 

“What are you driving at, Lovey? 
What is there at home?” 

His reply might have been paraphrased 
from a writing he had never heard of: 

“There’s things ahead of you, Slim, dif- 
ferent from what you’re expectin’ of. Wait.” 

I confess to being startled. You must see 
me as in an overwrought condition, react- 
ing from the tremendous strain, first of 
fighting, then of blindness, and thirdly of 
emotional stress. I do not pretend that 
more than any other man who comes back 
from the jaws of the infernal brazier in 
Flanders I was my normal ‘self. I was 
easily up and easily down, easily excited 
and easily impressed. The mere cast of 
Lovey’s two brief sentences impressed me. 

“What things?” I asked, with that mix- 
ture of credulity and rejection with which 
one puts questions to a trance medium. 

“T’'ll not tell ye; I’ll show ye; only ye 
must come ’ome.” As if.an illustration of 
his words, he added: “Ye must begin to 
wait right now.” 

“But why wait?” 

“Because God A’mighty can’t give us 
everything to oncet. Didn’t I say he told 
me that hisself? We ain’t fit to receive 
more’n a little at a time, just like babies. 
That’s another tip as Beady give me. And 
Mr. Christian, he p’inted out to me oncet 
that wait is one of the frequentest words in 
the Bible. See here! Beady writ this for 
me.” Fumbling in an inside pocket he 
drew forth a carefully folded bit of paper, 
saying as he did so: ‘‘It was one of the 
times when I was awful low in my mind 
because you was away. I don’t ’old with 
them low fellas at the Down and Out—not 
as a reg’lar thing, I don’t—but now and 
then when I just couldn’t seem to get along 
without you I’d go down to one of the 
meetin’s. Then oncet Beady sits beside me 
and begins a-kiddin’ o’ me, callin’ me, old 
son, and everything like that. But by ’n’ by 
he sees I wasn’t in no such humor, and we 
starts in to talk serious, like. And, then— 
well, I don’t ’ardly know ’ow I come to let 
it out—but Beady ’e sees just ’ow it was 
with me, and ’e bucks me up and writes 
me this. ’E ain’t as bad as you’d think ’e’d 
be, that Beady. It’s good words out of the 
Bible, and there’s a reg’lar tip in ’em.” 

The shaky hands unfolded the bit of 
foolscap on which was scrawled in a labo- 
rious script: 

“Wait on the Lord: 
on the Lord.” 

Beneath this counsel from one psalm were 
the verses from another: 

“T waited patiently for the Lord; and he 
inclined unto me, and heard my cry. He 
brought me up also out of an horrible pit, 
out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon 
a rock, and established my goings.” 

I suppose you will call my impulse by 
some modern psychological name, and for 
aught I know you may be right. But the 
words were not without their effect on me. 
They came to me with the mystery of a 
message emanating from the days before 
Time, and from spheres which have no 
need of the sun to rise or of the moon to 
give brightness or of the light of any 
candle, That it was carried to me by this 
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tottering old man whom I had know) 
such different conditions only added t¢| 
awe. fl 
I struggled to feet that were as shal 
Lovey’s hands, paid for my drink, 
I had left untouched, and flingin, 
“ All right, Lovey; I’m your man!” to 
hobbled out into the lobby of the hote 
My immediate sensation was that y| 
you have known when the black 
troubles that enveloped you on walk 
been instantly dispelled on your 
out of bed. The troubles may 
there; but you know your compe 
live and work and deal with the: 
What I felt chiefly, I think, 
old temptation would never m: 
again. I had been face to face wi 
hadn’t submitted to its spell. 
had been healed in me; somethin 
been outgrown. A simple old Ww 
eloquence but that of his affecti 
me as others might be led by a ¢ 
With this sense of release came 
energy. I was given back to my 
my mission was given back to 
which for lack of a more humble 
only call the spirit of consecrai 
hold of me again and made meits 
aims for which the war was b 
were my aims; I had no othe 
these objectives were won my life, i 
to me, would be over. It would 
in that victory as dawn into su 
would not be lost; it would 
absorbed—a spark in the bla: 


day. ; 
And as for love—well, after all 
the moratorium of love. My 
respect—if it was to be my lot—wa 
no harder than that of millions of 
men the wide world over. Lov 
longer the first of a man’s co. 
not any more than the earning 
could be the first. It might be 
thing for her—a higher thing {oF 1- 
give it up. Pac |: 
Turning these things over in th; ni 
and wondering vaguely what mij| 
awaiting me at the apartment I saii jo 
ing to Lovey as we trundled homewi |i 
taxicab; nor did Lovey say anything 1 
It was only when we got out of @! 
and he had turned the key in our oy dc 
that he said with sudden energy: Sli 
I'll be yer servant right down to t) 
ground.” Ibe, 
“Oh, no, you won’t be, Lovey, J: 
turned deprecatingly. ‘We're i 5 
gether. We're buddies. We'll be bu ies 
long as we live.” 
He slapped his leg with a cackle tl iw 
as nearly as his old lungs could me? il 
heartfelt, mirthful laugh. | 
“There! Didn’t I tell you? (ha 
what I’ve been a-waitin’ for; and t Le 
has give it to me at last. He can’t ¢ mv 
more for me now—not till he takes!) 0 
like.” He raised his sharp pro) 4 
sniffed. “I smell it, Slim—a kind : stu 
smell it is now—but I ain’t mistoi| 1 
And now, Slim,” he went on trium jai 
as he threw the door open and i 
before me to turn on the lights, “a|n¢ 
Slim, what you’re a-waitin’ fo /s- 
waitin’ ’ere for you.” 
I knew it couldn’t be Regina the Loi 
was caging in these overheated 
since she wouldn’t be sitting in t | @ 
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Why you have been asked to 
‘conserve in ordering Carnation Milk | 


| 


fee NG our army and navy, necessary for you to conserve 
_4 and helping to feed the war- _in ordering your household sup- 
_ stricken countries of Europe has __ ply of Carnation Milk you have 
_ been one of the greatest tasks of ‘the pleasant knowledge that in 
_ Our government. When'yourboy __ so doing you were helping to feed 

or your neighbor’s boy comes the boys who so magnificently 
_home you will find that, whether | defended American institutions 


mn camp here or abroad, he was and ideals. 


| supplied with evaporated milk. Guaranteed by 
ae , CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
4 very large proportion of the Cre Seats 
output of Ca ti Milk i n Canada: 
fee, ~ormation Iii as CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO., Ltd. 
1 used to meet these govern- Aylmer, Ontario 
mental needs. 


If you are not acquainted with Carnation Milk 
please write us for our booklet; ‘‘The Story of 
Carnation Milk,” including over 100 choice 
and tested recipes. Address Carnation Milk 
Products Co., 132 Consumers Bldg., Chicago 


Your grocer has been just as 
anxious to meet your wishes as 
we have been. So, if it has been 
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Money Saving Rubbers 


RDINARY rubbers for boys and girls soon 
crack or wear through at the heel and toe. 
They keep pocketbooks lean. 


Top Notch children’s rubbers save money. 
They are specially constructed to stand the hard- 
est usage. Their toes are doubly reinforced. 
They have patented Clincher Cushion heels that 
are wonders for service—“ heels that last as long 
as the soles.” Every vital point of wear is pro- 
tected by extra strips of tough, durable gum. 


“VULCAN? AND “AJAX” 
With Fine Red Rubber Soles 


These two Top Notch rubbers for little men 
and women are regular ironclads for wear. They 
are the most durable and, at the same time, the 
best looking, best fitting children’s rubbers you 
can buy. The “Vulcan” is the storm. rubber, 
high in front. The “Ajax” is the low cut style. 


Top Notch Rubber Footwear is made for all 
members of the family. It includes light, grace- 
ful, stylish rubbers which fit snugly over the very 
latest fashionable shoes and make the feet look 
small. It also includes styles to fit all shapes 
of shoes. These rubbers 
possess great durability, like 
the children’s rubbers, and 
have the famous 
patented “heels 
that last as long 
as the soles.” 


VULCAN , 


In almost every city and town there is a Top 
Notch dealer. He sells better rubbers than you 
can get elsewhere. Write today for the name of 
the dealer in your town. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


DEPARTMENT C, BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


New York Boston San Francisco 
Minneapolis Kansas City Chicago 


nker in North Texas, who 

of the Liberty Loan com- 
yr ze area, related his experi- 
ith the card-catalogue method, by 
ch citizen was practically assessed 
amount for each loan, and all the 
‘as got over with in about three 
‘hose who objected to the assess- 
sne before the committee and gave 
sons. One farmer who was assessed 
\for the Fourth Loan declared it 
»much. It appeared that he had 
He in the First, Second or Third 


smber ever having seen or heard of 
90 much,” said the farmer. “My 
sonly $40,000 a year.” 
are lucky to get off so easy,”’ ruled 
‘man, and the assessment stood. 
s all, the most fascinating thing 
is newly acquired wealth is not so 
; amount or even the suddenness 
) ch it comes as thé uses to which it 
r the “outlet,’”’ as the oilmen say. 
se admitted that many of the farm- 
cmable to comprehend their good 
( They not only do not know what 
ith the money, but what is really a 
| interesting human study is their 
i to grasp its meaning, possibilities 
ver. The professional oilmen are 
| of the “agricultural instinct,” as 


theses 
ir don’t know what to do with their 
‘ said one clean-cut, handsome sol- 
i ortune, an ex-athlete of national 
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) this same oilman who told me of 
ier who sold his interest for half a 
ee then asked his wife what she 


«, Miranda, I got half a million now 
\nt to do something for you.” 

da thought a long time and finally 
| ‘I wonder if we could get a new 
¢ know the ol’ one has a nick in it.” 


h Irony of Sudden Wealth 


92 of the new Texas fields an old 
tras one of the first to discover oil. 
‘most, of the residents were as dis- 
cvith his behavior as any outsiders 
|, there is-no need of indicating the 
) After this man had grown rich he 
suaded to put part. of his money in 
ulding much needed in the town. 
along in years he was so tempted 
ig wages paid y the contractor 
took a job asa hodcarrier on his 
yiding. His death a few months 
ecording to first-hand information, 
Dm straining himself on the job; 
it is said that worry contributed to 
nse, 
urate the old man clung tight to his 
7s long as he lived to “‘enjoy”’ it. 
it actually working for the contrac- 
‘s own building he went round all 
ils, following the carpen- 
ked. One of the leading 
wer residents of the town, 
standing and position in 
told me that when he 
months before his wife 
d find no one to do the 
t she was promptly called 
of the oil discoverer, who 
ash because that was the 
she could obtain spend- 
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be supposed. Most of the older and middle- 
aged men change their habits but little, 
buy few if any new clothes for themselves, 
and continue to worry if the oilmen trample 
down a little wheat or cotton. 

One of the farmers near Ranger, a mod- 
erately young man at that, whose oil wells 
are producing millions of dollars for him, 
was found by a neighbor one day in ap- 
parent trouble. The friend supposed of 
course that something had gone wrong in 
the drilling, but discovered that the owner 
was much disturbed because he could not 
get anyone to pick his cotton. But the 
neighbor later told me that the reason for 
this particular labor shortage lay in the 
fact that the new oil millionaire would not 
pay the prevailing rate of wages, insisting 
upon getting help at the scale that had 
prevailed a year or two before. 

“Time and again in riding through the 
oil country,’’ one operator told me, ‘‘I have 
seen mamma doing the wash and papa 
wringing out the clothes, though I knew 
they were worth hundreds of thousands, 
potentially at any rate. I can take you to 
dozens of these bunk houses out in the 
country where these people still live. At 
least papa and mamma still live there. 
They are not wise yet; they haven’t tum- 
bled to what money will buy, even if the 
children have.” 

It is said of the much-talked-of bene- 
ficiary of the Goose Creek oil field that he 
promptly lost the note for $250,000 which 
was given him for a small part of his prop- 
erty, causing the banks of Eastern Texas 
no end of temporary trouble. But most 
of the farmers are wise enough when it 
comes to the money side. An old muddy- 
booted farmer walked out of a local bank 
as we went in. 

“Do you see that old chap?” said the 
cashier. “‘He was in here to see me about 
his income tax. A few months ago he 
hadn’t enough to pay his grocery bill. He 
ecouldn’t raise anything on his sand farm. 
Now he has more than $100,000 cash in the 
bank, and has been in here kicking like 
blazes at the Government because they 
want him to pay an income tax of $16,000.” 

The thrifty instinct of the farmers is a 
constant source of wonder to the oilmen 
with their free and careless ways. An old 
German who had leased his property to a 
local syndicate, which had drilled and was 
selling the oil to one of the Standard com- 
panies, discovered one day that a few 
barrels had overflowed from a tank. 

“T won’t stand for it!’’ he shouted. 

“The joke of it was,’’ said the oilman, 
“that we had a seven-eighths interest to 
his one-eighth, and, more than that, the 
Magnolia Petroleum Corporation, which 
was buying the oil, had already gauged it 
so that the loss was theirs, and neither his 
nor ours.” 


A Generous Debtor 


But I do not think it is wise to make too 
much fun of the “agricultural instinct.” 
Oil would be pretty useless to mankind if 
somebody did not continue to grow food. 
Even a banker in an oil town, himself in oil 
and fairly on edge with it, said that he 
tried to keep that fact before his custom- 
ers’ minds. 

“T tell them,” he said, “that in a hun- 
dred years the combination of a hog, a 
steer and a bushel of corn will beat all the 
oil in the world.” 

One splendid thing about the oil boom 
in the Southwest is the way in which it has 
lifted the debt off that country. To the 
credit of every farmer who strikes oil it 
must be said that his first move is to pay 
off his debts. The three-year drought put 
many farmers in debt who would normally 
be free from its leaden weight. An old 
carpenter in one of the Texas cities became 
ill and decided to go on a farm near 
Ranger. But the land would yield nothing 
and he sank into a worse condition than 
before. His forty acres were not worth 
more than ten dollars apiece, and he prob- 
ably could not have sold them at that be- 
fore he struck oil. One day soon after 
that glad event he met a banker in the 
city to whom he owed $400 personally. Out 
came his wad and he handed $500 in crisp 
new bills over to the banker. 

“T figure the interest at twenty per 
cent,” said the old man; “and if there is 
anything over you can buy War Savings 
Stamps with it. I'll give you a tip too. 


(Continued from Page 16) 


The second and third wells on my property 
are about to come in, and there is some 
adjoining property to be had.” 

In the phraseology of the professionals 
the temper screw—a screw link by which 
drilling operations are measured—has paid 
off more mortgages than any other factor 
in the Western country. 

It has lifted the blanket off Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

After paying off their debts the next 
thing the farmers do with their big money 
is to‘buy new clothes for their wives and 
children, but rarely any for themselves. I 
went to see the original home of one of the 
farmers who discovered oil in a big way 
and who was as notorious for his stinginess 
as his wells are for their productiveness. 
The house was nothing but a shack, but 
the wife, daughter-in-law and grandchild, 
who were walking about, had on startlingly 
new clothes, pink silk kimonos being rather 
noticeable in the garb of the elders, though 
the child wore a really pretty frock. 


A Garage at a Bargain 


Next in order come automobiles. In- 
deed it may almost be said that the farm- 
ers go from the bank, where they sign the 
leases, to the garage and order a certain 
make of six-cylinder automobile. This 
particular car seems more popular than 
any other in the oil fields. Many of the 
farmers do not learn to drive their cars, but 
are driven about in their cowhide boots 
and overalls by professional chauffeurs. An 
automobile man in Fort Worth decided to 
visit Ranger and get into the oil game. He 
rode out in his car, but came back in the! 
train because he was able not only to sell 
his car but five others in a few hours’ time 
without solicitation or effort. He got his 
own price and decided that if he could 
only get enough cars to sell there was more 
in it than in the oil business. 

Every available automobile in Wichita 
Falls, except one very old wreck and two 
wheelbarrows, have been bought by the 
newly rich in Burkburnett, according to 
the local pleasantry. One result of the 
popularity of automobiles is a rapidly in- 
creasing sentiment in favor of good roads 
among the farmers, and the local advocates 
of good roads are planning an extensive 
system of new highways as soon as the 
war restrictions are off. I should like to 
suggest to automobile manufacturers that 
as long as the oil boom in North and West 
Texas lasts they will find a ready market 
there, not only because of the new-made 
money but also because the cars are driven 
with a recklessness that must do a sales- 
man’s heart good. 

The thrift of the older farmers does not 
seem to be universally shared by their sons 
or by the younger generation generally. 
One farmer had a son in the early twenties 
who ran a garage in the near-by village 
before oil came. When the flood broke the 
boy left the garage in care of a manager and 
departed for a county seat or other rela- 
tively large place to spend and have a good 
time. But the boom so increased the busi- 
ness of the garage that the manager grew 
frantic and telegraphed the boy to come 
back. Reluctantly the young blood re- 
turned to his ancestral home and promptly 
went to the bank, where he paid off a loan 
that he had made to keep the garage alive 
before his family grew rich. Then he went 
to the garage to count the stock. There 
were several thousand dollars on hand, in 
addition to which the books showed good 
bills receivable of $5000. All the morning 
the youth went round with his manager 
looking over the stock. Then he grew 
tired. 

“Here,” he said to the employee, ‘‘T’ll 
give you $2000 if you’ll take the whole 
blooming thing off my hands. It’s a heap 
of bother.”’ 

I expressed my astonishment and a cer- 
tain amount of incredulity to a prominent 
local business man who related the in- 
cident. 

“Tt’s true, all right,” replied the business 
man gloomily. “The worst of it is that I . 
didn’t know about it until afterward. If I 
had only known what young intended 
to do I’d have jumped in ahead of the 
manager and bought the garage. It’s the 
behavior of some of these young fools that 
gives a few of us our opportunity.” 

“Where is this noble and ambitious 
youth now?” I asked. 
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“He is asleep at this moment [it was 


-about noon] in the hotel; and he won’t 
‘have a red cent two years from now.” 


_ Another young man in the early twenties 

happened to be the fortunate owner of 
more than a thousand acres. Recently he 
went into a store to make a purchase. The 
manager introduced himself, saying he had 
heard of the young man but had never 
before met him. 

““Yes,’”’ was the haughty reply. ‘‘Every- 
body knows me.’’ 

‘On another occasion he went to a store 
to see a fur that his wife had ordered. He 
tried to wrap up the package, but rather 
fumbled it. 

“T’m better at writing checks,’’ he said. 

Of course the young men do not stay in 
the old shacks. They immediately buy new 
houses, and fine ones at that, if they can be 
had. In Fort Worth, Wichita Falls and 
Ranger several thousand additional dwell- 
ings all the way from the humbler cottages 
to the most elaborate mansions would have 
been under way when I was there if the 
building restrictions had been off. As it 
was, great numbers were being built. Older 
business men are much amused at the 
prices, often double the real values, which 
the young oil beneficiaries pay, but at that 
I think the young men are getting more 
fun out of their money than their fathers. 

A city visitor was watching two farmers, 
father and son, loading hay. They had ten 
producing wells on the property, and about 
ten tons of hay. 

The city visitor asked how much the 
hay would bring, and when told about 
fifteen dollars a ton remarked: “That will 
help you through the winter.” 

““Yes, it will,’ replied the old man seri- 
ously, but the boy rather sniffed and turned 
his face away. 

“T think that boy had some idea of what 
ten producing wells would mean to his 
future,’’ commented the business man as he 
related the incident; ‘‘and I could not help 
thinking as I looked at the two of them 
sweating in the sun: What a difference 
there will be between father and son five 
years from now.”’ 


Fond of Pictures 


It is not intended to convey the impres- 
sion that all the farmers of mature years 
in the new oil fields are stingy or lacking 
in public spirit. One cattle breeder near 
Ranger, M. H. Hagaman, was farsighted 
enough in the early days of the great 
drought to build a big dam, and his water 
supply was available when Ranger sud- 
denly grew from a village toa city. Though 
he had been one of the more prosperous 
men in the neighborhood the drought hit 
him hard like everyone else, and he was 
obliged to dispose of some of his cattle. 
But oil has:come his way to an unusual 
extent, for he kept more of his land than 
most of the farmers and cattle raisers and 
has no doubt benefited as much as any 
single individual in the whole Ranger terri- 
tory. 

Then there is Uncle Tom Duncan, big- 
hearted and religious, and there are other 
farmers and merchants, a group big enough 
to back up needed improvements and re- 
forms. It is dangerous to generalize, and 
though many of the older farmers clutch 
their money hard and the sons blow it in, 
yet others, both old and young, in increas- 
ing numbers as the newness wears off, 
spend their money on desirable farm im- 
provements, going in for blooded stock, 
modern barns, and the like. 

Of course there is the absurd side of the 
enrichment that comes with an oil boom, 
the over-rating of diamonds and the mere 
squandering of money. It is of a stock 
promoter in Burkburnett that they tell a 
story which might be true even if it isn’t. 
He rented a house furnished and was 
watching the owner move out. Naturally 
the owner removed the family’s crayon 
portraits. 

“T thought I was to get this house fur- 
nished,”’ said the promoter, pointing to the 
crude enlargements. 

“But you don’t want these, do you?” 
was the owner’s surprised response. 

“Yes, I want everything, and I'll give 


‘you $2000 extra to leave them there.” 


In spite of all the solid and legitimate 
wealth of oil there is something about it 
that leads to extravagance, exaggeration 
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mudhole, and the horse in his struggles 
broke the whiffletree. Finally after much 
shouting a plank was shoved out and the 
traveler walked ashore. 

That hotel, by the way, had more to do 
with the growth of Tulsa than anything 
else; at least such was the statement made 
by one of the city’s most loyal and promi- 
nent citizens. The fact that a reasonably 
comfortable little hotel stood there on the 
prairie led the oilmen to Tulsa rather than 
to another place, which I shall not name, 
not so far away and which originally was 
just as well fitted to be an oil capital as 
Tulsa. The owner of the hotel of course 
prospered as was his due. He built a much 
larger structure in a few years, sold it out, 
and then bought one of the largest hotels in 
a much greater city farther east. 

Two years from that January morning 
Tulsa had forty miles of paved streets, and 
when I rode through the city a few weeks 
ago, less than fourteen years after the 
traveler of 1905 had stopped there, I could 
not see a single outward difference from 
any large clean modern city, except pos- 
sibly a lack of shrubbery in the yards of 
the oil kings. 

Most of the growth has taken place not 
so much since 1905 as it has since the war. 
As soon as an operator makes more than a 
couple of millions he puts up a skyscraper 
office building. They were going up in 
Tulsa a few weeks ago, despite the wartime 
building restriction then in force, literally 
like mushrooms. To one who thinks of the 
West as a place of wide spaces the concen- 
tration of skyscrapers in the prairie seems 
strange enough at_-first sight, but there has 
been a demand for office accommodation in 
the oil centers in the last few years, as well 
as a demand for residences, far beyond the 
possibility of supply. 

Next to skyscrapers the oil kings most 
enjoy banks. Less than ten years ago a 
firm which had just made their first big 
killing in oil bought a bank with a few hun- 
dred thousand of assets and now they have 
a powerful institution with nearly $20,009,- 
000 deposits. 

Also, it must be admitted, the danger of 
an oil capital going dead is always feared. 
To build skyscrapers, fine residences and 
banks ties the interests of the oil kings to 
the places where they have chosen to live. 
And they build with a free hand all right. 
It is said that only two of the numerous 
skyscrapers in Tulsa have any mortgages 
upon them. Each one stands for an indi- 
vidual fortune in oil, and itis proudly stated 
that “of the forty-four members of the 
finance committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce every one is a millionaire, their for- 
tunes ranging from one to fifteen millions.” 
I venture the guess that it would take a 
long, hard search to find a fortune among 
these forty-four which does not :owe its 
origin to oil. 


Tax Troubles 


One curious feature of the oil boom in 
Oklahoma and Kansas in the last few years, 
and in Texas at present, is the coincidence 
of hundreds of new millionaires with the 
largest income tax in the history of the 
country. The oil industry has protested 
against the application of the man-eating 
rates on high incomes to prospectors, to 
those who sink fortunes year after year in 
unsuccessful wells and then happen, just 
in wartime when tax rates are abnormally 
high, to make several hundred thousand 
dollars, only to have the major part of it 
taken by the Government. I met a country 
bank president in Texas who was already 
more than comfortably well-to-do before 
oil was discovered just east of a thousand- 
acre tract that he owned. Besides his in- 
terest in the bank this old gentleman had 
several hundred thousand dollars loaned 
out on gilt-edged first mortgages and ven- 
dor’s lien notes. 

Nor did he seem to need more money, He 
struck me as a cold, unrufiled, unemotional 
old codger, as shrewd as they make ’em, 
and without the slightest tendency to- 
ward extravagance or dissipation of wealth. 
Which is putting it mildly, for he has no 
children and lives in the utmost simplicity. 
When I met him he bore a large bunch of 
blue-print maps under his arm, the one 
supreme and unmistakable sign of an oil 
field. 

Now this old gentleman, known as Uncle, 
had been leasing his land, and in a few 
weeks’ time had taken, in cash bonuses 
alone, a sum that was running up toward 
half a million dollars. This did not include 
his one-eighth interest in the amount of oil 
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that might be taken out, and of course he 
still owns the land. Now everyone knows 
that the collector of internal revenue will 
fall on that half million of cash like a ton 
of brick. Uncle has less chance of having 
that half million considered anything but 
income by the Government than the pro- 
verbial snowball in Hades. Nor does any 
professional oilman feel other than glee. 
They feel that a landowner suddenly en- 
riched in this way without doing a stroke of 
poe to deserve it should be taxed to the 
ilt. 

Nor do I think the inhabitants in that 
part of Texas have any deep regrets, not 
because, so far as I could discover, of any 
dislike for the old gentleman, but the poetic 
injustice of an elderly bank president and 
rich money lender, without children and 
living on next to nothing, suddenly taking 
in half a million dollars through sheer luck, 
does not altogether appeal even to his 
neighbors. Indeed they chuckle gleefully 
when they think how it is going to hurt 
Uncle to pay an income tax running into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

“‘T hear the Government is going to take 
some of your income,” I remarked to him 
as pleasantly as I could, considering the 
disagreeable nature of the subject. 


The Poverty of the Rich 


““They’re getting nearly all of it,” he 
replied placidly enough. ‘‘I’m not taking 
cash bonuses any more, but am insisting 
upon larger royalties.” 

From another source I learned that 
Uncle had already bought $100,000 tax- 
paying Treasury certificates against the 
evil day. 

It is common report throughout the 
entire Southwest that a gigantic loan had 
to be made to the Chapmans and McFarlins 
last year just after they sold out to the 
Magnolia Petroleum for $35,000,000. The 
reverberations of that loan still reach 
the highest and mightiest of financial circles 
from Kansas City westward and south- 
ward. ~ 

For the oilman, no matter how wise and 
shrewd, cannot resist the fascination of the 
game. In a sense he is almost always a 
plunger, always dead-game to the core, and 
he insists upon investing a large part of his 
big killings in new leases. Thus the huge 
income taxes came upon many oilmen who 
did not have the means to pay. 

If it had been only the big taxes the 
average successful oilman might have 
provided for them. But these same people 
also were expected to invest heavily in 
Liberty Bonds. A large group of the newly 
rich were caught in a tight fix in the Eldo- 
rado field of Kansas last year. There were 
so many of them in the same boat that the 
banks couldn’t handle the situation for a 
time. Many a loyal and potentially wealthy 
man borrowed money at ten per cent to 
buy Liberty Bonds. However, there is very 
little complaint among these people, be- 
cause they all expect their leases to put 
them in the clear, and they are quickly 
learning to provide for future similar con- 
tingencies. 

Of course much of the wealth in oil is of a 
prospective or potential variety as regards 


the capital itself. Because aman has a vast 


income from oil it does not follow that he 
has the capital to match the income. It is 
not a funded proposition. I was shown the 
home in Tulsa of an independent oilman 
who is said to have the largest income in 
Oklahoma, estimated by a competent au- 
thority at two to five millions. ‘“‘Remem- 
ber, of course,” said my informant, “that 
that does not mean a capital of twenty or 
thirty millions.”” The owner of the big 
income shall be nameless, for though he is 
well known to everyone in Tulsa he differs 
from some other oil magnates not a million 
miles away in his dislike of the spotlight. 
This man avoids publicity and lives in a 
modest but pleasant country home. I 
respect and admire his attitude too much to 
drag him forth. 4 

I have referred several times in these 
articles to the professional oilmen as 
“soldiers of fortune.’’ They are more than 
that. They are big-fisted, big-hearted, 
generous pioneers. They are essentially 
democratic, and big money often fails to 
change their ways. 

I do not mean of course that every oil- 
man is long on ‘‘culture.’’? Sometimes their 
only motto is: ‘“‘Give me the best there is 
and plenty of wine.’’ In the early days of 
Tulsa a reckless person who was at least 
temporarily flush would ride down the 
main street at about sixty miles an hour, 
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stop at the police station long enough to 
hand the captain a hundred-dollar bill to 
pay his fine, go out of town by a back street 
and then come careering down Main Street 
again, repeating the performance period- 
ically until an aroused citizenship put a 
stop to it. The early gambling and drink- 
ing proclivities of some of the present kings 
of oil will not bear looking into; nor in 
some cases will their present matrimonial 
adventures. 

Every pioneer occupation has its raw 
side, but there is the generous, constructive 
one as well. When an extensive new sys- 
tem of streets was planned for Tulsa one of 
the newly made oil kings asked how much 


‘it would cost. The engineers timidly men- 


tioned what seemed to them a large figure. 

“Go ahead,” said the oilman carelessly; 
“we'll take the bonds.” 

The oil bunch go like sheep from place to 
place wherever there is a big excitement. 
Each one always seems surprised and yet 
delighted to see the others strike town. 

“Why, hello, Tom,’ I heard one oilman 
say to another in the lobby of the hotel at 
Fort Worth. “‘What are you doing here? 
I thought you were in the tailoring busi- 
ness.”’ 

“T’m an oilman now,’ replied the new- 
comer with dignity as he drew himself up 
to his full height, which wasn’t much. ‘I 
have some leages out here. I haven’t been 
in the tailoring business for a year.” 

Of course those who make big fortunes 
and form big independent oil companies do 
not follow the migrations and stampedes 
quite so openly as their less fortunate 
brethren; or if they do they are preceded 
by scouts and accompanied by secretaries. 
The old operators who have ‘consistently 
lost stick if they can, and of course new 
faces constantly appear. But in a sense an 
old-time oilman, the kind whose word is as 
good as his bond, is never really broke for 
long. The word gets round that Bill is 
broke. Then a friend comes and discreetly 
sits down beside the hard-up one. 

“Say, how are you fixed?”’ whispers the 
friend. 

“Broke,” is the gloomy reply. 

“Well, I got arig I’ll lend you, and So- 
and-So will lend you some casing.” 


Nerve and Luck 


Then the down-and-out takes heart. He 
borrows right and left from his friends 
until he has enough to borrow also from 
the bank, and once more he bucks the game. 
And if he succeeds he follows his bets right 
up. In Western card-playing style he can- 
not quit in good form when things go his 
way. He may salt away something in 
buildings and real estate and Liberty 
Bonds, but with a goodly share of his win- 
nings he is expected—and indeed is only too 
anxious as a rule—to take another hundred- 
to-one shot—to play with the aces wild. 

“Tt takes brains and nerve to be an oil- 
man when you haven’t any money,” said 
one likable chap whom I met first in Fort 
Worth. “It’s easy enough when you’re 
rich. But,’’ he added more reminiscently, 
‘‘they sure do stand together. I once wired 
a fellow for five hundred dollars, and I 
swear the ink was hardly dry on the tele- 
gram before it came.” 

Only four days later I met the same wild- 
eatter in a hotel many hundred miles east 
and north of Fort Worth. He took out a 
map and showed it to me. 

‘“When I met you down there in Texas,” 
he explained, ‘‘I was dead broke. But isn’t 
this a fine layout?” as he pointed to the 
map. ‘I’m fixed all right now.” 

“So you've been in the oil fields?” I 
ignorantly commented. 

“Oil fields, nothing,” he said. “I met a 
friend in the hotel in Fort Worth who had 
a lot of acreage adjoining that of a big com- 
pany, allundeveloped. Iwaslucky. Ididn’t 
have to go out into the field. I just told my 
friend he’d have to give me some of his 
acreage, because, as I said to him, they are 
fighting a war for democracy on the other 
side of the ocean and when that war is won 
the whole world will go fifty-fifty—no more 
of this monopoly stuff. What right did my 
friend have to that acreage any more than 
I, just because he had got there first? At 
least that is what I said to him. ‘You’ve 
got to let me in,’ I said. 

““*T like your way of doing business, and 
T’ll let you in.’ That was his answer; and I 
couldn’t keep from saying: ‘I always was 
good on the talk.’ ‘Well, I like your frank- 
ness anyway,’ was all he had to say to that. 

“Then with this acreage I came back 
here, where I have a lot of friends, as quickly 
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When you undo a box of Elmer’s you lay before yourself 
a feast for the palate. Elmer’s chocolates are superb 
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Chocolates 


are made in old New Orleans—the Paris of 
America. For hundreds of years New Orleans 
has been noted for its food, its cooking, its 
candy, its good things to eat. Elmer’s Choco- 
lates bring to you the same quality that has 
made New Orleans delicacies famous. 


In almost every town the best candy dealer 
carries Elmer’s. Ask your dealer. 
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Tingle Booklet on request 
or send 25c for two miniature boxes. 


ELMER CANDY CO., Inc. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


DEALERS: Elmer’s candies are in big demand. We 
have an attractive offer for live dealers. Write for it. 


Also Makers of the Original Creole Pecan Pralines 


as I eould and sold them all an interest in it 
at a good price. Then I went to the big oil 
company whose land we adjoin and after 
considerable argument persuaded them to 
lend me some machinery to drill a well. 
They will lose nothing except a little wear 
and tear on the machinery, and will have 
their territory tested out for them without 
the expense of drilling. 

“‘T can’t lose either way. I come out even 
if the hole proves dry, and if I get oil I’ll 
make it big. Say, do you know, all it takes 
is a little nerve? 

“And if I make it this time they’ll never 
get me again. I’m going back East with a 
couple of nice farms and about $100,000, 
but”’—and this was the most delightful 
and admirable piece of inconsistency I ever 
encountered—“I’d rather play oil than 
any other game. I’d rather be broke in the 
oil business than living on a $10,000-a-year 
salary in anything else.” 

No wonder it is fascinating. I sat at din- 
ner one night with an old and successful 
oilman. At the next table sat a quiet, well- 
dressed man of about forty, with his wife. 
This operator I knew to be a member of the 
National Petroleum Board. 

“You see him,” said the veteran. ‘‘He 
was working under the beam—as a driller— 
a few years ago. Now he is worth a couple 
of million. I started my career with forty- 
five dollars in cash and a plated watch. I 
gave the watch to another chap to go and 
swipe some glycerin, which was devilishly 
hard to get in those early days.’ 

I asked one successful operator what in 
his mind was the distinctive feature of the 
game, and he replied that it was the gam- 
bling instinct of the American people. 

“When my uncle in Louisiana heard that 
T had made a big killing he telegraphed me 
at once to come back there, buy a farm 
with blooded cattle, settle down and get 
into a legitimate game. Say, but that 
word ‘legitimate’ surely did amuse me. If 
my uncle thinks I could make a living ona 
farm he has another think.’’ 


The Professional’s Story 


One of the most experienced profession- 
als in Burkburnett made this statement to 
me: “The sand looked, smelled and tasted 
like oil sand; still I was afraid to play. 
Even after the well was flowing oil we old- 
timers in the business found fault with the 
color, and the fact that it was cold, so 
decided the well was flowing from salt- 
water pressure. However, the little fellows 
began to buy town lots. A place that I 
knew about personally, because one of my 
friends had lived there, furnishes an ex- 
ample. It consisted of three lots. The first 
buyer leased the whole block of twelve lots 
for $12,000; the next day he sold for 
$30,000; and in a few hours the buyer had 
sold for $50,000. The new owner with a 
$50,000 investment cut the block into four 
equal parts and organized four $50,000 
stock companies, with the stock divided 
about as follows: For lease on land [three 
lots] $15,000; for experience and legal serv- 
ices $2500; for promotion fees $7500 [15 
per cent being the limit under the law]; 
leaving $10,000 to be paid in commissions 
to stock salesmen and $15,000 to be spent 
in drilling a well—a capitalization of 
$200,000 on one city block, or a cost to the 
investing public of $200,000, for something 
that they would have got better results 
from by spending only $15,000 in the drill- 
ing of one well to each block. 

““Meantime the original lot owners over 
town were getting busy on the outside, 
leasing and selling to and from each other, 
and in most instances putting all their 
money back into stock and leases. By this 
time the town was literally full of a wild 
and ignorant—so far as the oil business was 
concerned—gang of speculators. At this 
stage of the game the Government sent some 
representatives down to talk conservation. 

“We had an overflow mass meeting at 
the Baptist Church, and when the district 
representative of the Federal Fuel Adminis- 
trator of Texas attempted to explain why 
it was that the government agents present 
asked the codperation of all oil producers 
in the conservation of derrick and tankage 
lumber, fuel oil and labor, and further cited 
the fact that they were contemplating the 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars on each block when the spending of 
only a nominal sum would wccomplish the 
same result, he became about as popular as 
a red rag in a Mexican bull pen, and was 
thankful that Wichita County had been 
voted dry several months earlier. A com- 
mittee of nine of the oil operators and lot 


Janua) 


owners was formed, which f} 
mended the pooling of all inter}, 
block and the drilling of only 4 
each block within the town sj/, 
two and a half acres in the out] y 
which suggestion was ents 
rejected. Omitting the detail 
story we finally succeeded in y 
drilling to two wells on each b}} 
to each two and a half acres, 
“The voluntary agreement t 
has worked to the best intere; y 
as no ruling was made by the }y 
the administration of the agi 
left entirely to the local oil oy a 
I must say that the spirit of f) 
has prevailed has been really si ); 
most gratifying, there being |} 
three exceptions in a game tl; 
entered into by thousands of » 
with millions invested. Mi:y 
financial losses to pool leases a/; 
“When you consider that jy 
these investors traded Liberty }c 
teams, mortgaged homes, and ¢ 
unearned salaries to place thi; 
what we with experience (js 
cinch to lose, you will get som id 
current of feeling that has je 
Burkburnett. What has sury ie 
timers at the game is the fact ja 
in the town is going to produ)|a 
a lot of oil, and from presen in 
every company with anythin] 
sonable capitalization will m:>; 
holders a nice profit, all of whi 
me to eat raw a whole heap | |n 
and predictions. However, L:\n 
pleased to have the opportun 
eating. 
‘* As to the class of people w it 
make money, I have only this |s 
all played—preachers, docti i 
bankers, real-estate dealers, | si: 
and women, clerks, workmen f 
and almost without exceptio) ill 
who invested early have ma} \ 
money. I could fill several pa 
names of individuals who be 
only a few hundreds or thousa|s. 
taken profits that run into 
thousands and yet hold splen«| | 
producing wells. | 
“T have seen joint-stock \ss 
formed on one town-lot, and th 
minutes the subscription list |ov 
the fender of an auto, and wi 
all the stock sold and paid 4), : 
probably not ten per cent of [| 
would know where the lot wi sit 
whether the lease was valid | t 
who took their money respon: le. 


Too Swift for Bais 


“However, I do not wish) | 
impression with you that the| W 
losses, as very probably many 1v 
in outside wells, acreage ou ol 
and inflated stock will prove ap! 
Nothing like this Burkburn) 2 
ever happened before in mex 
and as the shorn lambs are ing 
out this time the public should e¢ 
against playing for a repeatei. — 

He added that the deve a 
costing the stockholders, ney | 
investors, something like $500 
drilling alone, and that prao! 
would bring it up to. $10,00( 00. 
outside estimate of the oil to | pr 
$30,000,000, which estimate: | 
prevailing high prices, it is cat 
every investor is going to me 
ulous profits, the thousand--0! 
that are the prizes of the 
especially as a few producer 
usually get the jump on the he! 
draw out a disproportionate :10U 

I went into a tailor shop i} & 
Burkburnett about seven 0 0c! 
morning to get a garment me ed 
proprietor made the necess/y 
asked him if he had his feet v i 
replied that of course he hadin¢ 
me that he had some fine proTtl! 

“Did Mister So-and-So mal a 
I asked, naming a wealthy rid 
place whom I had previously; al 

“No,” said the tailor in apel|“ 
of-fact way; “he didn’t m& 
because he was away on a Vv 
few weeks when the boom cae. 

Now that is a game, I mm 
gether too swift for babes a+ 
It is suitable only for those v® 
money good-by when they in 

Editor’s Note—This is the second 
by Mr. Atwood on the oil boom 1n/* 
The third will appear in an early n)} 
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Jhis story of my experience is not a piece of fiction. 
¢3 a real experience with the steam heating of a new 
wie. Anew home is lots of fun. It isa great satisfaction 
etand about on the outside and look at it and to realize 
h. it is all your own, especially if it is the first home 
~ have ever owned. 


it is a new house you are sure to have trouble. We 
ours in our new house at Garden City. 


Je moved in the day after Labor Day. Everything was 
ni that first day, except for some delays in securing the fur- 
ire early enough so that we could spend the night there. 


what first night we didn’t have any electricity, be- 
ese somebody had forgotten to deliver to the electric 
yt company the inspector’s certificate. The 
td night it rained. We found that we had a 
s|, and the ceilings in two bedrooms were ruined. 


jut these were only minor details. 

\ogether, during the month of Septem- 
« with its glorious weather, everything 
yt well. 


he middle of October, we started our 

«cing plant. The contractor had run 
Esteam-heating plant while drying the 
iter. He had tested it, he told 
«and knew that every room 
cid be heated to a tempera- 
t: of 70 degrees in zero 
yither. f 


fow the question of steam heat has always been a 
«cate topic between my wife and me. We have never 
@ed as to who or what was to blame when the heat 
not come. But in our new house we expected great 
eilts. The contractor told us that we had a wonderful 
jem. It did look rather good down in the cellar. The 
rs were covered with asbestos, painted a nice white 
1 bound with brass bands. 


‘he contractor explained that we should have to release 

from the radiators from time to time. ‘‘But-all you 
we to do,” said he, ‘‘is to take this little cap off and 
Jen this screw with a knife or screw-driver.’’ He told 
shat sometimes the radiators become air-locked. 


nally colder weather came on and the troubles started. 
\ forced the heater, because we could not secure heat 
wome of the rooms. As we forced the fire, the water 
| the boiler and passed up into the radiators. Then we 
fught of the contractor’s directions and went around 
ae the valves, When we opened these valves a 
iket of water came out over our new hardwood floors. 
- More we forced the fire, the more trouble we had, 
because the water 
went up into the 
radiators. As a re- 
sult the radiators 
were noisy. 


I called in the 
heating contractor. 
Helookeditallover, 
and introduced 
some alterations. I 
don’t know much 
about these things; 
but he talked about 
a vacuum being 
created, or some- 
thing about back- 
pressure setting up, 
etc. He installed 
some extra return 
#28, and said this would correct the difficulty. 


“he weather grew colder, and the steam-heating results 
fe It was a sore subject between my wife and me. 
enever I returned home at night she looked volumes, 
/'€a sweater, and shivered if she thought I was noticing her. 


n the meantime, among the neighbors that I had met 
| man by the name of Mr. H. Hall Marshall. I learned 
mar that he was a heating engineer and consideted 
Ke the best in New York. I talked to him about my 
bles one day while on the train going to New York. 
offered to look the heat- 
System over the next 
day. He did so, and 
t about an hour study- 
€ arrangement of the 
28, etc. He forced the 
pptrong to see what hap- 
ed, examined the dif- 
‘nt radiators and made 
1€ suggestions. He ex- 
j 8 opinion of the 
Ww who had designed 
d out the system 
made me feel that I 
‘+ Something which was 
Worth a great deal. 


by Charles W. Hoyt 


Finally he said to me, “I'll tell you about one little 
thing which, I believe, will do more to make this system 
work properly than anything else. Do you know,” said 
he, “‘what a Hoffman Valve is ?”’ I told him that I never 
had heard of it. Then he explained to me that the Hoffman 
Valve was an automatic, mechanical device for letting the 
air out of a radiator and keeping the steam and water in. 
Said he, ‘I’ll present you with one. I have one at my 
house which you can put on one radiator and see how it 
works. The valves which you now have on your radiators 
probably cost 25c each; compared with the Hoffman Valves 

they are not worth 5 cents.” 


So I took the valve which Mr. Marshall gave me and 
installed it on one radiator. It did exactly what he 
said it would do. That radiator worked 
to a charm. The air did escape and 

the water did not come out, and 
that radiator was hot from one end 
to the other. 


I notified the heating contractor 
that I wanted the valves changed. 
He remonstrated, and insisted that 
the valves which were already in- 

stalled were worth $1 each 

and that the Hoffman Valve 

would cost him three or four 

dollars each. He said this, 

i ‘ I believe, because he didn’t 

5 tt Oy — know the actual facts. I told 

a . him what the Hoffman Valves 

would cost and said that if he was willing to credit me the 

amount which he said his valves cost, I would put on the 

Hoffman Valves myself. When I explained this to him, 

he agreed to make the change without charge. So he put 

the Hoffman Valves on every radiator. Immediately our 
troubles ceased. 


This happened about four years ago. I had never met 
anybody connected with the manufacturing of the Hoffman 
Valve until a few weeks ago, when a gentleman called at 
my office and introduced himself as Mr. George D. Hoffman. 
He informed me that he was the designer and patentee of 
all the Hoffman Venting Valves. I told him about my 
experience and asked him to tell me why the use of the 
Hoffman Valve had transformed my heating system from 
a failure to a success. 


Mr. Hoffman told me that his valve was the only “per- 
fect’’ air valve because its operation was based on certain 
fixed laws of physics. ‘‘ Nothing ever just happens,”’ 
said he; ‘‘there is always a fundamental, basic law 
that governs a certain fixed operation. Now it is 
easily understood that no radiator can be heated if 
the steam entering comes in contact with a bank of 
air—the air holds the steam back and no matter how 
much you force the fire in the cellar, that radiator will 
not heat up. Consequently I had to design a valve 
that would automatically allow the air ina radiator to 
escape without the slightest steam or water leakage. 
The Hoffman Air Valve is peculiar in its operation in 
that it positively distinguishes between steam, air 
and water—furthermore, it is absolutely automatic 
and absolutely non-adjustable. These claims are 
backed by a guarantee of five years’ satisfactory serv- 
ice or money back, and although upward of 1,000,000 
of them have been sold, practically none have been 
returned for any cause. The Hoffman Air Valve 
has been scientifically tested and all these tests 
have proyed that the Hoffman under all possible 
radiator conditions will always work perfectly. 
Each individual valve is tested and adjusted at 
the factory and thereafter it is non-adjustable; 
it is certain; it is fool proof. The trouble that 
you experienced with your heating system is the same as 
thousands of people are unnecessarily putting up with at 
this very moment. Mr. Hoyt, I want you to advise me 
how, by means of advertising, I can explain to the people 
of this country what an important bearing the Hoffman 
Valve has on their comfort, happiness and coal pile.” 


I told Mr. Hoffman that before my organization would 
advise him on the investment of money in a national ad- 
vertising campaign, we must investigate his product and 
satisfy ourselves that he had, in the Hoffman Air Valve, 
all he claimed it to be, namely,—a “‘perfect’’ air valve. 


We sent our investigators throughout the country inter- 
viewing engineers, steamfitters, architects and owners of 
buildings and homes. One large supply house in New York 
City told us about being called in by the owner of a big 
apartment house to look over his building, because he was 
having so much trouble with heating. They found that 
the contractor had installed inefficient air valves which had 
let the water out. It had cost the owner of the building a 
number of thousands of dollars for repairing ceilings which 
had been wet through because of water leaking in the 
different apartments. They found that a number of radia- 
tors were dead because the valves didn’t let the air out. 
This concern installed Hoffman Valves in the entire build- 
ing, and the difficulty with dead and leaking radiators was 


stopped. 
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Furthermore, we 
were shown that the 
expense for fuel in this 
particular apartment 
house was curtailed by 
about 20 per cent. 


We met another gen- 
tleman, and he was a 
man of experience and 
standing in the plumb- 
ing supply business, 
who told us about his 
own experience in a 
small house he had 
rented. He said that 
hehadrentedthishouse j 
two winters before and that the tenant who lived in it 
previously had burned ten tons of coal in a short, mild 
winter season. . When he took the house he installed the 
Hoffman Valve throughout and also a Thermostat. He 
told us that he had heated this house through a long cold 
winter with five tons of coal. He used twelve valves, the 
retail price of which is but $22.00 and helped cut his fuel 
bill in half. 


Everybody we interviewed who knew of the Hoffman 
Air Valve was an enthusiastic booster for it. We found 
that the largest plumbing supply houses in the United 
States carry the-Hoffman Valve in stock and recommend it. 
No one had anything but the highest praise for it. The 
Ley majority told us that it is the only “‘perfect”’ air 
valve. 


It may be that you have héating troubles in your own 
home. Or you may be the owner of an apartment house 
or hotel in which the heating is not as satisfactory as it 
should be. If so, there is one simple, inexpensive way by 
which you can prove to your own satisfaction that the 
Hoffman Valve will solve your difficulty, just as it did 
mine. -You can go to any plumber and tell him that you 
want a Hoffman Valve. Most likely you will want the 
Hoffman Valve No. 1, which will cost you $1.90. Your 
plumber will install it for you if you wish, and make a 
reasonable charge for his time. Or he will be glad to show 
you how you can;in two minutes’ time, put it on yourself. 


If it isn’t convenient to secure one of these valves ‘from 
your plumber, send a check for $1.90 to the Hoffman 
Specialty Company, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
they will send you one. Put the Hoffman Valve on 
the radiator and watch its performance. I feel cer- 
tain that you will equip all of your radiators with 
Hoffman Valves. The expense will be small. You 
will be repaid directly by an appreciable saving in 
fuel, to say nothing of the greater comfort you will 
enjoy. 


Hoffman Siphon Air Valves are an absolute neces- 
sity to secure the greatest efficiency from steam- 
heating systems. A radiator equipped with a Hoff- 
man Valve cannot become air-locked; the radiator 
is evenly hot from one end to the other. All the 
steam generated in the boiler is utilized for heating 
purposes. 


The action of the Hoffman Valve in distinguishing 
between air, water and steam is almost mystical. If 
there is air in the radiator, the valve automati- 
cally opens and permits the air to escape. But 
if steam should attempt to fol- 
low the air, the valve closes in- 
stantaneously and confines the 
steam so. that it performs its 
function of heating. Nota drop 
of water can pass through the 
valve. Spoiled floors in a room 
and ruined ceilings in the room below are an impossibility 
when radiators are equipped with Hoffman Valves. 


Our booklet, ‘““More Heat for Less Coal,’’ will gladly 
be sent on request, to home owners, apartment and hotel 
owners and managers, architects and heating engineers. 


Hoffman Specialty Company, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Hoffman Specialty Co., 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me, without charge or obligation, your booklet on 


““More Heat for Less Coal.” 


(If you desire to order a valve, indicate by a check-mark.) | | 
I enclose $1.90, for which send me one Hoffman Siphon Air Valve, 


No. 1, all charges prepaid. \ 


Name. 
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Franklin Light Weight and Air 
Cooling add to Franklin fine- 
ness a day-by-day delivery to 
the owners of— 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
—instead of 10 


10,000 miles to the set of tires 
—instead of 5,000 


50% slower depreciation than 
any other fine car. 


There Are Hard Days Ahead 
For the Wasteful Motor Car 


ODAY when you are considering a motor car, you 
have something more definite in mind than a year | 
ago, because your standard is bound to be different than 
it was then. You are buying a car to ride in—as much as 
you reguire—but you are naturally more exacting as to. 
costs, comfort, and staying qualities of the car. 


Everybody recognizes the fact that the performance | 
of motor cars in general is unchanged. And the live ques- | 
tion now is which car will give you a full measure of use- 
fulness —and still stick to the new standard of eeping| 
down waste. 


Cars that insisted upon bulky, wasteful, rigid weight 
before the war now find themselves out of line with the, 
trend of public thought and unable to change for months) 
to come on account of the material situation. And with 
the people frowning upon waste, there will be hard days| 
ahead for the wasteful motor car. 


} 


It’s all summed up in the old question of unnecessary 
motor car weight and rigid construction. Unnecessary, 
weight means unnecessary expense to move it—more fuel; | 
and, combined with rigidity, it gives tires no chance to) 
wear out—they are pounded out long before they should be. 


The Franklin Car, on the other hand, anticipated 
these requirements sixteen years ago. It has always been 
built on the principle of utility, cutting out all excessive 
weight at the outset, and relying on flexibility instead of 
rigidity, and now, without change, it meets your need and 
desire for a car to use—a car to ride in with the utmost 
safety, comfort and reliability at the least expense. 


The fineness of the product is best indicated by the 
facts of Franklin performance in the hands of owners 
under all conditions. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


|| 
Work fir good times all the time.—W. B. Wilson, U. 5. Secreta) 


Get the habit of doing things right This will mean greater production; less waste; increased earning 
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it there. The barn cat, which she 
yotly named Charlie Chaplin, re- 
.' the fact that the animal was a 
sth a numerous progeny, fawned 
. feet, and sometimes she would 
se pool of the warm milk on the 
« of the barn for Charlie and her 
+ lap up, watching them with a 
iosity. 

sats ie so mean,” she told Wil- 
\w Charlie’s a real pal, isn’t she? 
yy time I pat her.” 

eed Wilbur constantly for scraps 
+ lore, and would recount them 
<) when they all sat on the porch 


jing. 

ie get home,” she said, “‘and 
Hon some of the crowd that you 
itta plant your potatoes in the 
je moon! They’ll just about drop 
+ excitement. And some of this 
il here gets off—isn’t it a scream, 
? 


cy 
- 


ong red and morning gray 
ste traveler on his way, 

ivening gray and morning red 
iis down rain upon his head. 


to slip that to the man that calls 
in Pennsylvania Station—just as 
| tip. He'll be so glad to hear it. 
ymore, can’t you, Wil? Don’t you 
thing about the stars?” 
‘intense astonishment she learned 
«tars had names as well as the 
At first she wouldn’t believe it. 
(. Wilbur come out on the grass 
i. out such constellations as he 
Je Great and Little Dippers, hung 
‘najestic orbits about the North 
‘ved her feverishly. 
scan’t believe it,” she kept saying. 
another one.” — 
| there’s Orion,’’ said Wilbur, 
gwhere flaming Betelgeuze and 
vel marked the warrior. 
vin!’’ she exclaimed. “‘ Now I know 
ding again. That’s just plain 
‘u'll be telling me some of them 
il Murphy and O’Toole next. Oh, 
(Wisenheimer to you, Mr, Smarty.” 
iwas 2 week or more before she 
ax him any more questions about 
eet fruits had come and gone, 
‘iotor truck was carrying baskets 
‘pples—Red Astrachan, alluringly 
t plentifully sour; Yellow Trans- 
ie gold; Fourth of July, red 
like the flag, round and juicy— 
¢ made her daily visit to the pack- 
¢ She did part of the work regu- 
, and could place the apples more 
ad more symmetrically than Wil- 
ay she was not so talkative as 
f when the truck was loaded she 
im. 
Wil,” she said, “I wanta ask a 
fou. You know, in the city, I had 
an friend, Hal Thompson—one 0’ 
(soda fountain clerks in one of the 


ifth Avnoo places. Could I ask 


vere for his vacation? He only gets 


ind he’d pay board. I wouldn’t 
)u, only there isn’t anywhere else 
) Stay—the Waldorf not being lo- 
jst across the road here—and 


© assented Wilbur heartily. “Ask 
‘me—but don’t let him think he’s 
ay any board. I wouldn’t take 
»y off any friend of yours, Lou.” 
Je the best old scout,” beamed 
oure just swell to me, Wil. And 
“€ you go—would you weigh me? 


now how to work those big old 


“l ahead of him and jumped on the 
1 Wilbur adjusted weights and 
ad the figures. “A hundred and— 
lit,” he announced at last. 

‘lory, I’ve gained ten pounds!” 
( Lou ecstatically. “And I hardly 
any more. Look at me, Wil— 
) t me!” 


r 
red, and saw what he had been too 
“€e betore—a softening roundness 
little bones, a subtle thickening of 
yvrists, and the triangle of her face 

almost into a slender oval. She 
e hands and danced round him. 
: e sunlight!” she cried. “It’s the 

I can just feel it making blood 
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SUN-RIPE 


(Continued from Page 14) 


like you. Oh, won’t old Hal throw a fit 
when he sees me? Why, when I left him in 
New York we was both dead sure that we 
was saying good-by forever.”’ 

“Go slow,” cautioned Wilbur, but beam- 
ing on her. “You could get a whole lot 
fatter and not hurt none yet, you know.” 

“Oh, you old stick in the mud!” she 
taunted him. ‘You old mossback! You 
great big old simp, you! Go on away and 
leave me gloat! Always picking on me, 
that’s what you are. I’ve a great mind to 
chuck one of those hard old Red Astrachans 
at you. Go on off to town and I’ll run in 
and tell Min—she’s got a feeling heart, 
even if you’re a stone. My, my, how a 
nice girl like she is ever came to take up 
with such an old hardshell as you ——” 
She dodged away, laughing, as he pre- 
tended to threaten her; and he got on the 
truck and drove off, laughing. 

It seemed to Wilbur Gaines as he drove 
along that he had never laughed so much 
in his life as he had this summer. And Min 
and Mother Hallowby had laughed too. 
And now this young city fellow was com- 
ing, and probably he’d be just as full of 
fun as Lou. Well, they would have a time! 
He could see that. And he was thankful 
and happier than he had been in a long, 
long time to know that she was getting 
well. 

‘*She’s no sick kitten now,’ he chuckled 
to himself as he recalled her taunts and the 
way she had danced about him. And he 
whistled all the way to town, quite out of 
key and incorrectly, a song that Lou was 
constantly singing, a perfectly ridiculous 
song that he and Min were always pretend- 
ing they couldn’t stand to hear another 
time, but which they were always listening 
for. “Any little girl that’s a nice little 
girl is the right little girl for me,’’ ran the 
silly words of the thing. It was a good 
tune to whistle, with a jigging jumpiness 
about it that chimed exactly with the way 
Lou’s emphatic little heels had sounded 
running on the barn floor just now to the 
scales. 

Hal Thompson proved to be a slender 
young man in a pink shirt and checked 
suit, pinched in at the waist, with hair 
combed straight back and sleek, and a 
face that revealed nothing but regularity 
of feature. His soul was wholly urban, and 
though he was unmistakably glad to see 
Lou again he could not conceal his derision 
of her surroundings. He rubbed his fingers 
on the oilcloth table cover and looked up 
quizzically. Wilbur Gaines did not see the 
act, but the three women did; and whereas 
Mrs. Hallowby and Min were struck cold 
with his disapproval Lou was made hot 
with anger by it. Min wished she had in- 
sisted on putting on a real tablecloth, and 
knew in her heart that the brilliant and 
metropolitan Mr. Thompson was thinking 
them all just plain country jays. She wished, 
too, that she had urged Wil to put ona 
shirt with a stiff collar and a necktie. - She 
had never ventured to make such sugges- 
tions to him, but now she felt she would 
gladly have dared so much. And when Mr. 
Thompson’s eyes wandered about the room 
and he raised his brows ever so little at the 
almanacs she felt a dull despair that he 
didn’t know of her golden oak and green 
wall paper plans for after marriage. All 
this made her very attentive to him—a pro- 
ceeding which he took as his right. 

He could see how much he had impressed 
her, and their evening conversation was 
mostly a monologue by Mr. Thompson, 
directed to Minnie, about the brilliancy 
and glory of a career in the largest of Fifth 
Avnoo candy shops. He had frequently 
served members of the Astor and Vander- 
bilt families, it appeared, and many other 
members of the smart set. He described 
them minutely, their dresses and their 
jewels. Pearls as big as the end of your 
thumb were nothing to these ladies, and 
their fingers were stiff to the knuckles with 
diamond rings. Minnie listened in a trance 
of delight. She was displeased when Lou 
broke in abruptly as Hal stopped to draw 
breath. ‘ is 

“You’re some little hot-air artist, Hal, 
said Lou. “Say, what d’you think—all the 
stars has got names.” ; 

“Sure they have,”’ assented the witty 
Mr. Thompson. “If they didn’t they 
couldn’t put ’em up in lights over the 
theater doors on dear old Broadway!”’—a 
reply which puzzled everyone hearing him 
except Lou. 
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“Same old funny boy,” she said. “ How’s 
the Willow Club getting along?” 

This was sufficient to turn Mr. Thomp- 
son into a flood of reminiscence about the 
swell dances lately given by the Willow 
Club, for which he had been floor manager. 
There was a great deal of “I sez” and “He 
sez’”’ and “I just give him one look”? and 
“That settled him” in Mr. Thompson’s 
narrative, and frequent applauding laughs 
at his own cleverness. From this fascinat- 
ing topic he switched himself easily to the 
newest films and was increasingly enter- 
taining. All this time he was smoking 
cigarettes, which he took out of a dashing 
silver case, and Minnie was sure that she 
saw him look with compassionate scorn at 
his host’s pipe. 

“T think he’s just grand!” she told Lou 
in bedtime confidence. ‘“He’s a perfect 
gentleman. My, his manners make me 
feel fluttery, they’re so elegant. I wisht 
Wil would polish up a. little — wearing 
that old shirt and smoking that old pipe 
and nothing to say for himself except the 
price of fruit!’’ 

“Hal’s all right,” assented Lou, but not 
with any great enthusiasm. “Somehow I 
didn’t seem to remember he was so gabby. 
I guess that was for your benefit, dearie. 
But Wil’s all right too.” 

“Oh, Wil’s all right,’”’ said Minnie, “but 
he’s so plain in his ways.” 

But to this Lou did not reply. She 
seemed to have lost her desire to chatter 
at the same time that Hal’s volubility had 
begun. 

The next morning she appeared as usual 
at the packing shed. Wilbur looked at her 
in genuine surprise. 

“T didn’t suppose you’d be down to- 
day,” he said. ‘“‘Don’t you want to stay 
up at the house and talk to him—show him 
around the place, maybe?”’ 

Lou picked up a specked apple and flung 
it far out into the orchard. ‘‘He wouldn’t 
stir off the porch,” she said. ‘Thinks it’s 
too hot. What d’you know about that! 
So I thought he might as well sit there and 
yarn away to Min about the bright lights— 
she likes it. Say, are we going to ship 
some of the peaches to-day?”’ 

That betraying “we” slipped by un- 
noticed. 

“Yes,’”’ said Wilbur; “‘there’ll be a few 
baskets; the real crop won’t be on till week 
after next. But—I don’t feel right about 
you being out here. He’ll—he’ll think it’s 
queer.” 

“Let him think—he’s not likely to strain 
his dome any,” said Lou acridly, and 
packed away in silence for a long time. 

Once she looked up with the cryptic 
saying, “‘People can be real different from 
what you think, can’t they? But it’s not 
their fault, maybe. What d’you think?” 

“What you say?”’ asked Wilbur, who 
had been intent on thoughts of his own. 

“Oh, nothing,” she answered, and did not 
repeat. 

Presently she spoke again: 

“What I can’t get through my poor old 
bean is how folks can say they don’t like 
to be out in the sun—and mean it. I love 
the sun—I love it like it was something big 
and friendly and wise to everything and 
yet kind. It’s warmin’ all the bad feelings 
out of me, Wil. It’s warmin’ flesh on my 
bones. And I sleep and eat—gee, how I 
do punish the eats! And I feel so good 
I could grab a box of apples and jazz it all 
over the place.” 

“T like the sun, too,” said Wilbur slowly 
and simply. He found no difficulty in say- 
ing things to Lou which Min could not 
have dragged from him. “It says some- 
where, in one of the old almanacs, that 
there was a lot of people lived once who 
made a kind of religion out of it—sun- 
worshipers, they called ’em. I always 
thought it was a sensible sort of notion.” 

“Oh, boy—I should say—some stunt!” 
she said enthusiastically. “‘I never was a 
joiner, but I’d go along with that crowd 
any day. I’d be right up in the front pew 
with bells on. But that wouldn’t do for 
Min—no, nor for Hal, neither. They’d 
rather get their sunburn under the mid- 
night electrics.” 

But she tried to do her duty of hospi- 
tality to Hal, only she found it hard. He 
did not want to spoil his natty tan shoes 
by walking through the orchards, and he 
looked at the stables and Jinny with an 
indifferent eye. When Charlie Chaplin 
rubbed about his trouser legs he pushed 
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Movie authority 
than Rob Wagner | 


Witness this enthusiastic letter of indorsement 
from Rob Wagner, author of Firm Fork (Century 
Co.), and known to millions through his remark- 
able motion picture articles. It is significant that 
the Palmer Plan is the first method of photoplay 
instruction—the first institution of its kind—to 
receive the support of the foremost producers, 
stars, directors and scenario editors in America. 

And why? Because it is the on/y plan that re- 
veals—in easy, everyday English—the fundamen- 

| tals of photoplay technique. It is the on/y method 
that shows you by direct example how to put your 
“movie”’ stories into proper, acceptable form. 

All that you need—all that the producers 
want—are IDEAS expressed in the action-language 
of the screen. And the only way you can learn to do 
this—the only way you can train yourself fo think 
in action—is through the 


The Palmer Plan was conceived and perfected 
by Frederick Palmer in response to the tremendous 
need for new photoplay material. Never was 
there a greater demand for good, workable photo- 
plays; never was there a greater opportunity for 
trained*photoplay writers. Producers are willing 
to pay any price for the right material. For in- 
stance—$500 to $1,000 is being paid for five-reel 
dramatic scripts; $50 to $250 for clever short 
comedies. The studios around Los Angeles alone 
require thousands of new stories each year. 

The Palmer Plan is not a mere book nor a 
| ‘school,’ nor a long-drawn-out correspondence 

course. It is a concise, clean-cut presentation of 
photoplay technique by a man who has created and 
sold hundreds of successful photoplays. It has been 
written “‘out of the day’s work” by Frederick 
Palmer—recognized as a master of photoplay 
construction—the man who in nine months wrote 
52 scenarios for ‘‘ Universal.” 


The Palmer Plan brings the studio home to you 
in this way: it reveals the simple but vital rules of 
plot construction—lays bare the “‘little tricks of 
the trade’”’—shows you how to evolve a striking 
photoplay plot—how to build upstrong climaxes— 
what to use and what to avoid—what the produc- 
ers want and do not want—how to gather ideas 
from everyday life—how to prepare and submit 
and sell your stories to best advantage. 

Fully detailed in our new illustrated booklet, 
“The Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing.” 
Tells about the famine in photoplays—the splen- 
did opportunities open in this highly paid, un- 
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for All Cars 


ON’ T be content 

with just a Fan 
Belt’? when the time 
comes for replacing 
jel the original Fan Belt 
d { on your Car. 

You can get GILMER 
Woven Endless Fan Belts 
of your dealer in automo- 
bile accessories. We are 
now able to produce them 
in sufficient quantity to 
supply the owners’ re- 
placement needs as well as 
the automobile manufac- 
turers’ requirements for 
regular equipment. 


During the past year we 
suppliedautomobilemanu- 
facturers more than 2,500- 
@) 000 GILMER Woven 

Endless Fan Belts. They 
were used because of their 
certainty to stand up 
under severe service con- 
ditions, unharmed by oil, 
grit, heat or moisture; no 
claims or complaints from 
users. Noslip,—no pulley- 
thumping splice—no need 
for harmful tension on 
bearings. 

Prices of GILMER 
Woven Endless Fan Belts 
range from 50c to $1.10. 
Ask for them by name at 
your dealer’s. 

To Dealers 

We distribute through 

wholesalers only. Order 


all others. of your jobber. 


See that the name 


Gilmer 


is on the belt you buy. 


L. H. Gilmer Co., Philadelphia 
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her away with his stick, and thereby pre- 
cipitated a scene. 

“T don’t know what’s got into you, 
Hal Thompson!”’ flashed Lou, seizing the 
too. affectionate Charlie and fondling her. 
“Striking a poor dumb animal with that 
silly little cane of yours. You don’t need 
to feel so superior about anything round 
here. Wil Gaines could buy and sell you a 
hundred times and not feel it; and the way 


‘you act to him!”’ 


“T haven’t done a thing,” protested Hal, 
who was at heart an amiable youth. “Just 
because I don’t want a dirty cat rubbing 
up on me you fly out like you were crazy. I 
didn’t hit ’er. And as for Mr. Gaines— 
well, if you can’t see that he’s a great big 
hayseed boob with about as much class to 
him as an ox—good night! He treats me 
all right enough, and I treat him all right 
enough. I hope I’m.a gen’leman in any 
surroundings. But I can’t feel toward him 
as an equal, Lou. Why, he don’t know any- 
thing! He don’t know anything ,about 
baseball or the ponies or the theaters or the 
fillums, or Diamond Jim Brady, or any- 
thing. Maybe he has got money—I’m 
not saying he hasn’t—but money’s not 
everything. A fella’s got to have a little 
class and know a little something and get 
round some to be anybody these days and 
times. Why, he wouldn’t reco’nize Mary 
Pickford if she came round the corner this 
minute, I’ll bet a million.” 

“He knows a lot,’’ defended Lou passion- 
ately. “‘He knows all about crops and 
horses and how to run a car, and—and 
about bees putting the—the—pollen’”— 
she brought out the unfamiliar word 
carefully—‘‘into fruit-tree blossoms so’s 
they’ll bear; and he knows all the different 
names of apples and peaches re 

“‘Well, the name of one peach is enough 
for me,” said Mr. Thompson, gracefully 
extricating himself from this dispute; “‘and 
you look some little peach, girlie, I must 
say. The way you’ve picked up is a won- 
der. Don’t let’s have any words about our 
farmer friend. He’s all wool and a yard 
wide if you say so. I can’t help feeling 
sorry for Miss Minnie, though—there’s 
a girl who would have a lot of class if she 
was dressed right, and she’s got,a lot of 
life and go to her; and here she is stuck 
with this poor hick for life. It’s tough, 
that’s what it is.”’ 

Lou twitched her shoulders in hopeless 
exasperation and let the subject drop. 
What was the use of talking to one who 
eouldn’t see the least of the wonder and 
beauty of this new world of hers; who 
did not want dear furry Charlie Chaplin to 
rub his ankles; and who would not walk 
under fruiting peach trees because he got 
his shoes dusty, and Spanish needles and 
beggar lice stuck to his trousers; who was 
not thrilled by the thought that the stars 
had names, and who discounted the value 
of three hundred and some acres of paying 
orchard and farm land; who could not 
divine that Wil Gaines was as much of 
a man as he—if not more—because Wil 
Gaines wore a flannel shirt and he a much- 
tucked silk one; who actually pitied Min 
for being engaged to Wil. Oh, the enormi- 
ties of ignorance! 

More in sorrow than in anger she encour- 
aged Hal to talk of the movies, the doings 
of the Willow Club and the ways of the 
beau monde that seeks sundaes and Melbas 
and cooling Lillian Russells in the biggest 
candy shop on Fifth Avnoo. And any 
time she wanted to run away and pack 
peaches beside Wil, Min was perfectly will- 
ing to take her place and listen to the 
Odyssey of the Great City, by its ardent 
chronicler, who did not know, and never 
had known, and never would know, more 
than some twenty blocks of it. 

And it was Minnie who lamented aloud 
his going when his week was gone and he 
had packed his smart bag and mounted the 
motor truck with its hood set stationward. 
Lou said curiously little. She was absorbed 
in realizing what had before been to her 
nothing but an academic truth—supposing 
she had ever known of it at all—namely: 
‘All that glisters is not gold.” 

The recognition of this hitherto ignored 
fact made her more quiet, less liable to 
prolonged bursts of chatter; and the in- 
cessant singing of her favorite song was 
stilled. Even Wilbur noticed that some- 
thing was amiss. Hespoke to Min. | 

“She’s not worse, is she?’’ he asked 
anxiously. ‘“‘She feels just as well as she 
did? We haven’t any of us done anything 
to make her mad, have we?”’ 

“No, I don’t think so,” said-Min. “I 
s’pose seeing her fella, and him so stylish 
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and all, made her kinda homesick fer the 
city. I don’t see how she’s ever: stuck it 
out here as long’s she has. Of course, the 
way she goes round without a sunbonnet 
and nothin’ on her hands—she might get a 
little tetch of sun—but I don’t think so. 
How she can! I.keep telling her she'll 
be as black as a crow, but it don’t make 


a-mite of difference. I don’t think Mr. 


Thompson quite liked it, myself. He kept 
tellin’ her to look at me and see how I’d 
kept fair.” 

She smiled self-consciously and looked 
with,approval at her plump snow-white 
hands with their square palms and heavy 
fingers.. Her smile made Wilbur strangely 


angry. 

“Tf I’d heard that little toy dude cast 
one slur on her I’d have broken him in 
two pieces and thrown ’em over the barn,” 
he said: angrily. “I sh’d think he’d have 
had more sense, even if he didn’t have any 
more manners than to say things like 
that.” 

Contrary to her custom Minnie betrayed 
vexation with him. ‘‘Mr. Thompson’s a 
perfect gentleman,” she said, ‘‘and he never 
said a word out of the way. They didn’t 
spat; I just told you I thought she was 
homesick fer him, didn’t I?” 

And she ended this colloquy, which had 
taken place out near the corncrib, by walk- 
ing rapidly toward the house. Her tone 
and her manner gave Wil an unpleasant 
sense of having roused hitherto unfelt 
forces. He strode off in the other direction 
and worked like two men for the rest of the 


ay. 

But as the days of summer ripened and 
swelled into golden all-embracing warmth, 
and the blue heat haze danced in the noon- 
day distances, and the shade of the trees 
became ever darker and more grateful 
to man and beast alike, something of Lou’s 
merriness came back to her. She followed 
Wilbur more constantly than before, though 
at times he scolded her and declared it was 
too sultry for her to be out and made her 
go indoors. But when his back was turned 
she would slip out and come with him 
again. 

“T can’t stay in the house,”’ she told him. 
‘Min sits there, so cool and white, sewing 
and hemstitching—but I don’t want ever 
to take a needle in my hand again. If you 
think this is hot you ought to be in one 0’ 
the lofts sewing on an August day. The 
machines z-z-z and z-z-z and the sweat 
runs down till you can’t see for it, and there 
are smells—old fish left from lunches, and 
the dye in the goods, and the girls, packed 
in as close as they can get ’em, and they’re 
not all clean, I can tell you! And then all 
of a sudden one of em’ throws up her head 
and screams—just like that; an’ then she 
begins to laugh an’ cry or maybe just falls 
over an’ the forelady runs to her and they 
throw water on her and—that just starts it. 
Pretty soon half the girls is dropped down, 
and then the boss comes in and raises hell 
because they’ve fallen on the waists and 
getting the lace and stuff all mussed up. 
And if it’s piecework—well, there ain’t so 
much money in our envelopes that week. 
And if it’s time work we all get docked, 
just on principle. One day—one day I runa 
needle through my finger—right through; 
and they had to pull it back, thread and all, 
bloody—oh; I don’t want to think about 
ables 

She had presented the picture in vivid 
pantomime and suggested more than she 
had said. And then her face changed sud- 
denly and she had looked up from the 
basket of big blue plums misted in purplish 
bloom that she was placing evenly in a 
basket. 

“T just ought to go on the stage!’’ she 
declared. ‘‘Every move a picture, and 
every word just like Sarah Bernhardt, and 
then some! Well, old stick-in-the-mud, 


wouldn’t you rather be here with these — 


great big old plums that smell like jam and 
spice and cologne all at once? Say, Wil, 
that’s the one thing that gets me about 
the country—the smells! Now that sweet 
grass we smelled when I came out here; 
and all those flowers you got in the garden; 
and the house inside, kinda lavenderish 
and rosy; and then the fruit — the fruit! 
Oh, I’ll bet the angels use the kind of 
sachet powder you could make outa these 
great big old plums and peaches, all full of 
sunshine and richness.” 

“There’s something in the Bible about 
things smelling good,” sid Wilbur slowly. 
But she screamed at him. 

“T thought I’d got you broke of kidding 
me about things, Wil Gaines,” she said. 
“The Bible’s religious—all about heaven 


*forgot—about Minnie.” 


Lal 


: 


Januar; 


and Job and old Smarty Solomor 
those other old gtiys. There 2 
toilet-goods ads in the Bible. ta 
me.” ¥ 
“Tt’s in the Song of Solom 
is,” persisted Wilbur. “It sa 
north wind; and come, thor 
upon my garden, that the 
may flow out. Let my be 
his garden, and eat his plea 
She regarded him with 


greatest lot of nice things! I w, 
missed coming here this summer 
lion round simoleons, honest te | 
I wisht I didn’t ever have to go | 

“Well, you don’t have to, , 
asked Wil, surprised. “al 

She did not answer, and he , 
look at her and found her fl 
a cruel telltale blush. She woul, 
at him, but after a moment of the, 
silence she set down the basket 
and said “I forgot something,” a 
ran to the house. 

He watched her going and ; 
head in bewilderment. Here }; 
thing he could not fathom. “W)| 
said to himself, “are queer!” | 

For two days she did not co} 
orchard, but on the third day hee ) 
at the noon hour that several of}, 
had failed him and that he m) 
hand himself. When he went) 
followed him. | 

“Let me try picking,” she bi) 
can get ’em off the low branche| 
T’ll help.” { 

And presently they were wa 
by side down a green tunneled or } 
the golden-red globes of peaches 
picking bending down the brand 
them welcomingly. They worl 
in silence, filling their basket a) 
one specially laden tree they y/ 
gether. It was wonderfully still j 
little friendly “tkt” with which: i 
leaves the parent limb, revised | 
careful not to bruise or mar, an | 
rustle of the bitter-sweet pei, 
about them. P| 

Presently Lou found an under e 
not worth shipping. a 

She reached her hand towar¢ 


going to eat this little one a ! 
But it was caught from her \5i 
gers. ‘How often have I told( 
scolded, “never to eat any fruit jl 
sun-ripe—just ready to melt iny 
That peach’d be about right || 
it was big enough, but when yi\ 
eat ig 
He stopped, his hand over 


touch of her warm soft flesh, the 
eyes—they drove the words fri) 
and left him breathless. He ‘i 
to him blindly, and knew the s 
her lithe body against his; hi 

I 


from him and saw the ruddy « 
in her hair, the rioting blood 

brown of her cheeks, her scar) 
lips. And then hereleased her; ni . 
he could not do that while this r's 
madness was on him—but enot!! 
he could half speak, half groan: 


It was confession. It was 
He had no right, and yet he id 
because he must. That was wis 
waited for, and now it was ae 
she who would not let him ge 
halfway between tears and laug & 


at him. 

“Old stick-in-the-mud!” ft 
“Darling old stick-in-the-mud! MI 
as a bat! Old stupid! I thot 
never see—I thought you didn’‘al 
don’t let me go! It’s all right allt 
she and Hal would fix it up bi 
any minute if they thought itva 
for ’em. : 

“What d’you think he’s be| 5 
her all those postals with the 
Building and the Brooklyn Jid 
Rector’s on ’em for? y, tiv. 
crazy about each other! And # 
you, Wil, for me—if you wa? 
stick-in-the-mud!” a 

And once more, dizzy with he?! 
groped to fancy to express hit 
beauty of her, the glory of her 
courage that had forced her &? 
death to life and brought her, % 
strength and loveliness—to him 
his own at last. But he had / 
with a rustic flavor to tell it. 

“Sun-ripe for me,” he sald 
ips. 


: 1914 an efficiency 
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SPHEN B. MAMBERT entered the employ of 


homas A. Fdison, West Orange, New Jersey, when 
as twenty-five years of age. His position for two years 


that of efficiency engineer. 


tho a college graduate, he realized his need for a 
er knowledge of the fundamentals of all business, so 
arolled for the Modern Business Course and Service of 
Mexander Hamilton Institute. 


wee years later, Mr. Mambert became vice-president, 
cial adviser and director in twenty active companies. 
m asked for a frank expression of the benefits to him 
le Modern Business Course and Service, he gave us 
iission to quote him as follows: 


Se ee ee ee 


Fifty-one other men in the Thomas A. Edison 
_ Industries have enrolled 


ing the fifty-one men in the Thomas 
ison Industries are Mr. Charles 
, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
70 vice-presidents, three secretaries 
lur department heads—each one 
successful, but preparing thru the 
1 Business Course for still greater 


S. ' 


sogressive plants and offices—in 
t selling organizations where mod- 
thods, merit and true efficiency are 
‘—training in the fundamentals of 
$8, as set forth in this Course and 
¢, has been followed by over 75,000 


Every man, ambitious to be a bigger, 
better executive—every man anxious to 
advance himself on merit to a better 
position, every man and woman valuing 
true knowledge of the basic principles 
of business—needs the Modern Business 
Course. 

The experience, findings, conclusions 
of thousands of successful men are in this 
Course. 

Production and marketing problems are 
classified, sifted and solved. Finance, 
accounting and kindred fundamentals are 


“Get the habit of doing things right. This 
will mean Greater Production, Less Waste, 
Increased Earnings. Work for goodtimes,all K 
the time.” Wy, B, WILSON, Sec. of Labor ff 
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VO W_vice-presi dent and financral director 
of the Thomas A.Fdison Industries 


explained. Traffic, transportation, bank- 
ing, exporting, investments, merchandis- 
ing, insurance are a few of the other 
fundamentals covered. 


The positions occupied by 
some of the men enrolled 


13,534presidents; 2,826 vice-presidents; 
5,372 secretaries; 2,652 treasurers; 11,- 
260 managers; 2,626 sales managers; 
2,876 accountants—in fact, heads of every 
kind of department, executives of all ages, 
have enrolled for the Course and profited 
by the information and knowledge they 
have gained from it. 

It is to the unquestioned advantage of every 
man who aims to progress—who wants to 
amount to more in his own or any other busi- 
ness—who is determined to succeed—to find out at 
first hand just what this Course means to him. 


Get further information 


Write us today for a free copy of our 112- 
page book, “‘Forging Ahead In Business.” It 
is intensely interesting. It suggests ways and 
means of taking advantage of the opportunities 
of the hour. 


Get this free book and learn how you can be 
helped, and materially so, to become a better 
executive, a better leader of men. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


1 Astor Place New York City 
Pu Send mex FORGING: AHBAD 


IN BUSINESS”—Free 


Name pate AI 
Print here 


Business 


Address___ ae neon = = xe 
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| IKE a lot of your friends, the 
| | AutoStrop Safety Razor 

was drafted—every set we 
could manufacture. 


We multiplied production many 
times over to meet the demands of 
the Government for our overseas 
forces. Now we are again permit- 


ted by the Government to man- © 


ufacture the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor for civilian use. The very 
things which made the AutoStrop 
Razor so essential to our fighting 


Auto Strop Safety Razor 


The only safety razor that sharpens’ 
itself, shaves and cleans without re- 
moving the blade. 


On sale all over the world 


AUTOS TROP SAE ER DY? RAG O Ra Gs 


RELEASED 
for Civilian Duty 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


men, make it essential to you. 


The comfort of having a keen- 
edged blade every morning 1s yours 
with the AutoStrop Razor—for it 
sharpens itself. You are relieved of 
the bother and expense of continu- 
ally putting in new blades—for 
your outfit is complete for 500 
shaves. In addition, you clean and 
dry it without taking apart. 


Though your dealer’s stocks 
were depleted during the war, now 


he can supply you. 


Paris 


Lonpbon 


MOTHS 


. jagged clouds rushing in panic, 
~ with the dull red of afterglow. 
r light, across, was calm—and she 


there. 
cn’t stand it! I’ve come to depend 
, I didn’t know I could miss any- 
‘ke this. I wasn’t living—then. 
ng has happened to me. I don’t 
and! I don’t understand!”’ he said. 
-as back next morning... He couldn’t 
at. He kept returning to make sure, 
i always waved; and-he was sur- 
10 see how humbly grateful he was 


s ecognition. Shepantomimed cough- * 


nim, and with a hand on her brow 
,d that she had had fever. ‘He in- 
1y laid his cheek on his ‘hand in 
yersal sign for going to bed. She 
s—yes, she had been abed with a 


3 left the window he. knew that 
pr later he must meet her, even if 
jild prove to be the sort who would 
‘isten, kiddo!” He couldn’t risk 
ap again. Only—vwell, there was no 
- He wanted to be sure he wasn’t 
Jas. Among the people he knew the 
e rule of life was never to be ridic- 


id retired from the window in ab- 
sry because the men and girls in the 
oss were shaking Emily’s hand, 
yng her back. He began to think 
-1em and about her office. He hadn’t 
i what the business of. the. office 
-hether they sold oil stock or carrier 
ror did blackmail. It, was too mod- 
«have lettering on the windows, 
2yere blue prints to be.seen on the 
it they might indicate architecture, 
iery—anything. ; , 
‘gan to watch her office mates more 
jand took the most querulous likes 
likes. Her boss—he was a decent 
out that filing girl, whom he had 
igiggling at Emily’s aloof way, she 
aback-alley cat, and Bates had a 
iey desire to slap her. i 
as becoming a clumsy sort of mys- 
is aching care for her.. When he 
czood night he was sending her his 
‘ self to stand as an invisible power 
ener all the dark night. When he 
il the others in her office he was not 
1g gossip; he was winning them 
t affection for her. 55 
tiot too affectionate! 
\sapproved of the new young man 
ynt to work in the office opposite a 
t two after Emily’s return. The 
ung man went about in his shirt 
bat the shirt seemed to be of silk, 
wore large intelligentsia tortoise- 
sectacles, and smoked a college sort of 
ia dear-old-dormitory way. He had 
® his molasses-colored locks till each 
Hed hair knew its little place and 
lkept it all day long. He was a self- 
jit, airy new young man, and ap- 
'y he was at least assistant manager. 
ato be beheld talking easily to Emily’s 
_1e foot up on a chair, puffing much 
Sioke. 
«new young man appeared to like 
y He had his own stenographer in 
9) way over at the left, but he was 
y hanging about Emily’s desk, and 
ed up at him brightly. He chatted 
at closing hour, and at such times 
oe was to the window; and across 
vet Bates discreditably neglected his 
_nd stood muttering things about 
Ng puppies. ‘ 
estill waved good night to Bates, 
: ancied that she was careless about it. 
I’m just the faithful old dog. 
chap comes along—I’m invited to 
‘ding! I bet I’ve been best man at 
»ddings than any other man in New 
| I know the Wedding March better 
* organist of St. Thomas’, and I can 
,st rings across the vestry. Of course. 
bs they want me for,” said Bates. 
‘ini dictated a violent letter to the 
‘y which made the cards for the in- 
ind bitterly asked the office boy if 
Ki time from the movies to fill 
wells during the next few months. 
[a and the new young man 
1ce together at closing time, and 
@ stories down Bates saw 
walking together down the 
3 Man was bending over 
ere submerged in the 
t him with a gay 


aby 
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IN THE ARC LIGHT 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The lonely man at the window above | 


sighed. ‘‘Well—well, I wanted her to be 
happy. But that young pup —— Rats! 
He’s probably very decent. Heavens and 
earth, I’m becoming a moral Peeping Tom! 
Thate myself! But—I’m going to meet her. 
I won’t let him take her away! I won’t!” 

Easy to say, but like paralysis was 
Bates’ training in doing what other nice 
people do—in never being ridiculous. He 
despised queer people—socialists and poets 
ene chaps who let others know they were in 

ove. 

- Still thinking about it a week later he 
noticed: no one about him as he entered a 
near-by tea room for lunch, and sat. at a 
tiny, white, fussy table, with a paranoiac 
carmine rabbit, painted in one corner of the 
bare top: He vaguely stared at a menu of 
walnut sandwiches, cream-cheese sand- 
wiches and chicken hash. : 

He realized that over the top of the menu 
he was looking directly at Emily, alone, at 
another dinky. white table across the room. 

Suppose she, should think that he had 

followed her? That he was a masher? Hor- 
rible! 
- -He made: himself small in his chair, and 
to the impatient waitress modestly mur- 
eee “Chicken hash, please; cuppa cof- 
ee. 

His fear melted as he made. sure that 
Emily had not seen him. She was facing in 
the same direction as he, and farther down 
the room, so that her back was toward him, 
and her profile. She was reading a book 
while she neglectfully nibbled at a-soft; 
white roll, a nice-minded tea-room roll. He 
studied her hungrily. 

_ She was older than he had thought, from 
her quick movements. She was twenty- 
seven, perhaps.. Her smooth, pale cheeks 
free of all padding or fat, all lax muscles of 
laziness, were silken. In everything she was 
fine; the product of breeding. She was—he 
rejoiced with a quick thrill—she was veri- 
tably Emily! 

__ He had never much noticed how women 
were dressed, but.now he found himself 


. valuing every detail: The good lines and 


simplicity of her blue frock with chiffon 
sleeves, her trim brown shoes, her unorna- 
mented small blue toque, cockily aside her 
head with military smartness. But some- 
how It was her overcoat, on the back 
of her chair, that got him—her plain brown 
overcoat with bands of imitation fur; rather 
a cheap coat, not very warm. The inside 
was turned. back, so. that he saw the tiny 
wrinkles in the lining where it lay over her 
shoulders—wrinkles as feminine as the faint 
scent of powder—and discovered that she 
had patched the armhole. He clenched his 
fists with a pity for her poverty that was 
not pity alone but an exquisite longing to 
do things for her. 

Emily was stirring, closing her book, ab- 
sently pawing for her check as she snatched 
the last sentences of the story before going 
back to work. He had, so far, only picked 
juicy little white pieces out of the chicken 
hash, and had ignobly put off the task of 
attacking the damp, decomposed toast. 
And he was hungry. But he didn’t know 
what to do if in passing she recognized him. 

He snatched his coat and hat and check, 
and galloped out, not looking back. 

He went to a hotel and had a real lunch, 
alternately glowing because she really was 
the fine, fresh, shining girl he had fancied 
and cursing himself because he had not 
gone over and spoken to her. Wittily. 
Audaciously. Hadn’t he been witty and 
audacious to the Binghamton traction di- 
rectors? 

And—now that he knew her he wasn’t 
going to relinquish her to the windy young 
man with the owl spectacles! 

At three-thirty-seven that afternoon 
without visible cause he leaped out of his 
chair, seized his hat, and hustled out through 
the office. He sedately entered the eleva- 
tor. The elevator runner was a heavy, 
black-skirted amiable Irishwoman who 
remembered people. He wondered if he 
couldn’t say to her “I am about to go 
across the street and fall in love.” J 

As for the first time in all his study of it 
he entered the building opposite he was 
panting as though he had been smoking too 
much. His voice sounded thick as he said 
“Twelve out,’’ in the elevator. 
+. Usually revolving business plans he 
walked through buildings unseeing, but he 
was as aware of the twelfth-floor hall, of the 
marble footboards, the floor like fruit cake 
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BAWS THROUGHO! 


The house of Heinz 


stands squarely behind 
every Heinz product with 
authority to your grocer to 
return the full purchase 
price should any of the 

57 Varieties’ for any 
reason fail to please you. 


ONE OF THE 


MADE FROM FRESH 
AIPE TOMATOES, SPICES, 
GRANULATED CANE SUGAR\ 
‘Bea | pune VINEGAR, ONIONS, Sarr 


i] FREE FROM: 
BENZOATE OF SODA 


AL PRESERVATIVE OR COLOR, 
'Z CO. PrerspurgyUsa 


MARKERS , 


KETCHUP jf 


1SOZ.NETWT.. 


_ PURE Foop PRroplicTs 
HJ HEINZ Co. PrrrsBuncH Use 
i MAKERS 


807.138 


Many plain but nourishing and inexpensive foods 
only need a little Heinz Tomato Ketchup to make 
a. delicious dish at a very low cost. In these times 
when food economy is a national necessity Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup gives a delightful relish to the 
most simple meal. A combination of flavor garnered 


from fruit and vegetable, from sugar and vinegar, 
and spices, combined by chefs who know the 
uttermost secrets of successful seasoning—that’s 

Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 


Some of the 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada 
are packed in Canada 
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Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Fisher Building, CHICAGO. 
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A National Service 
for Greater Heating Comfort 


One and a half winters of enforced coal saving 
have brought the heating problem closer home. 
‘“How can I get more 
heating comfort out of my coal?’’ Dunham 
Heating Serviceanswers that question forowners 
of homes, office buildings and factories, and for 
institutions and public buildings everywhere. 


The universal question 1s: 


OISE in a steam heating system indicates ineffi- 


ciency. So do leaky valves and partly-hot radiators. 
No matter how good the boiler and radiators may be, 
they cannot do good work unless the steam circulates 
properly through the entire system. 


With full understanding of these facts, Dunham Heating Serv- 
ice offers you an efficient steam heating system which gives 
increased heating comfort per ton of coal. The radiators heat up 
quickly because there is nothing to stop the steam in its good 
work—the heat-wasting air and water are automatically removed. 
Noise is eliminated. The valve through which the steam enters 
the radiator is packless, therefore cannot leak. Every virtue for 
which you have so often wished in a heating Mies is given 
to you by Dunham Heating Service. 


Heating comfort is always worth what it costs. That is why 
thousands of fine homes, country estates, industrial plants, office 
and government buildings have Dunham Heating Service. Lead- 
ing architects everywhere recommend Dunham Heating Service 
and the exclusive heat-saving devices which make it possible. 


The complete Dunham story is 
of vital importance to every one 
who wants a heating system 
that will give him heat when 
he wants it —and plenty of it. 


Heating contractors in towns of less 
than 100,000 population will find it 
profitable to codperate with us in our 
Service Station Plan. Our products are 
of only one quality—the highest; and 


Dunham wehave beenmaking them for 15 years. 


Radiator Valve Radintee Trap 


Branches in 36 cities in 
United States and Canada 


Noisy, half: hot radiators waste heat. 
Shey should be DUNHAMIZED 


- .. Marshalltown, Iowa 
Factories : Toronto, Canada 
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turned to stone, wire-glass lights, alabaster 
bowls of the indirect lighting, as though he 
were a country boy new to this strange in- 
door world where the roads were tunnels. 
He was afraid, and none too clear why he 
should be afraid, of one slim girl. 

He had gone fifty feet from the elevator 
before it occurred to him that he hadn’t the 
slightest idea where he was going. 

He had lost his directions. There were 
two batteries of elevators, so that he could 
not get his bearingsfrom them. He didn’t 
know on which side her office was. Trying 
to look as though he really had business 
here he rambled till he found a window at 
the end of a corridor. He saw the Times 
tower, and was straight again. Her office 
would be on the right. But—where? 

He had just realized that from the corri- 
dor he couldn’t tell how many outside win- 
dows each office had. He had carefully 
counted from across the street and found 
that her window was the sixth from the 
right. But that might be in either the 
Floral Heights Development Company or 
the Alaska Belle Mining Corporation, S. 
Smith—it was not explained whether S. 
Smith was the Belle or the Corporation. 

Bates stood still. A large, red, furry man 
exploded out of the Floral Heights office 
and stared at him. Bates haughtily retired 
to the window at the end of the corridor and 
glowered out. Another crushing thought 
had fallen on him. Suppose he did pick the 
right office? He would find himself in an 
inclosed waiting room. He couldn’t very 
well say to an office boy: “‘ Will you tell the 
young lady in the blue dress that the man 
across the street is here?” 

That would be ridiculous. 

: mut he didn’t care a hang if he was ridicu- 
ous! 

He bolted down the corridor, entered the 
door of the Alaska Belle Mining Corpora- 
tion. He was in a mahogany and crushed- 
morocco boudoir of business. A girl witha 
black frock and a scarlet smile fawned, 
“Ye-es?”” He wasn’t sure but he thought 
she was a flirtatious person whom he had 
noted as belonging in an office next to Em- 
ily’s. He blundered: “‘C-could I see some 
of your literature?” 

It was twenty minutes later when he es- 
caped from a friendly young man—now 


gorgeous in a new checked suit, but posi-' 


tively known by Bates to have cleaned the 
lapels of his other suit with stuff out of a 
bottle two evenings before—who had tried 
to sell him stock in two gold mines and a 


| ground-floor miracle in the copper line. 


Bates was made to feel as though he was 
betraying an old friend before he was per- 


| mitted to go. He had to accept a library of 


choice views of lodes, smelters, river barges 
and Alaskan scenery. 

He decorously deposited the booklets one 
by one in the mail chute, and returned to 
his favorite corridor. 

This time he entered the cream-and-blue 
waiting room of the Floral Heights Develop- 
ment. Company.. He had a wild, unformed 
plan of announcing himself as a building 
inspector and being taken through the of- 


| fice, unto the uttermost parts, which meant 


to Emily’s desk. It was a romantic plan 
and adventurous—and he instantly aban- 


| doned it at the sight of the realistic office 


boy, who had red hair and knickers and the 
oldest, coldest eye in the world. 

“You people deal in suburban realty, 
don’t you?” 

“e Yep 1? 

red Pike to see the manager.” It would 
be Emily who would take him in! 

“Whadyuhwannaseeimbout?”’ 

“T may consider the purchase of a lot.” 

“Oh, I thought you was that collector 
from the towel company.” 

“Do I look it, my young friend?”’ 

“You can’t tell, these days—the way you 
fellows spend your money on clothes. Well, 
say, boss, the old man is out, but I’ll chase 
Mr. Simmons out here.”’ 

Mr. Simmons was, it proved, the man 


| whom Bates disliked more than any other 
| person living. 
| spectacled, honey-haired, airy young man 
| who dared to lift his eyes to Emily. He en- 


He was that tortoise- 


tered with his cut-out open; heassumed that 
he was Bates’ physician and confessor; he 


| | chanted that at Beautiful Floral Heights by 


the Hackensack the hydrants gave cham- 


| birth, values doubled overnight) and cement 


| pagne, all babies weighed eh pounds at 
| garages grew on trees. 


Bates escaped with another de luxe li- 
brary, which included a glossy post card 


'| showing the remarkable greenness of Floral 
| Heights grass, and the redness and yellow- 
| ness of ‘‘ Bungalow erected for J. J. Keane.” 


7 
>| 


January | 


He took the post card back to his 0 
addressed it to the one man in : 
whom he detested. | 


oz four days he ignored Emily, { 
waved good night; there was n| 
for hurting her feelings by ruden| 
did not watch her through the ere, 
fice hours. And he called on Chris) 
rish. He told himself that in Cj 
atmosphere of leisure and the scent’ 
roses, in her chatter about the sing] 
pionship and Piping Rock and yar | 
referred to as Bunk and Poodle a) 
gie, he had come home to his own) 
But when Christine on the dayer| 
side him |looked demurely at him j 
the smoke of her cigarette he se: 
hear the frightful drum fire of the’: 
March, and he rushed to the p) 
fireplace. 

The next night when Emily, ky: 
Emily, waved good-by and exh) 
snapped off her light Bates dartg' 
elevator and reached the street | 
before she appeared across the w/ 
he was still stiff with years of tr) 
propriety. Hestood watching her) 
the street, turn the corner. 

Crackins, the bookkeeper, blan 
tling as he left the building was sl; 
see Bates running out of the doo; 
arms revolving grotesquely, his un ; 
legs stumbling as he dashed dow) 
and round the corner. 

Bates reached her just as she en 
Subway kiosk and was absorbed in | 
of pushing people. He put out hi; 
touch her unconscious shoulder, th 
drew it shiveringly, like a cat ‘Ah 
has touched cold water. 

She had gone two steps dome | ; 
not know he was there. 

““Hmily!”’ he cried. 

A dozen Subway hurriers glane: : 
as they shoved past. Emily tur ( 
seeing. She hesitated, looked ay 
him again. 

6“ Emily!” 

He dashed down, stood pean | 

“Two lovers been quarreling,” 
an oldish woman as she plumped ° 

“IT beg your pardon!” rem B 
Emily. 

Her voice was clear, her Gy | 
These were the first words from hi " 
of the tower. 


“T beg yours, but —— I triec 
yourattention. I’yebeenfrightful |] 


but You see, hang it, I dct 
your name, and when I—I happe 1 
you, I—I’d thought of you as ‘E |} 

Her face was still, her eyes le]. 
was not indignant, but she waited : 
to him. 

He desperately lied: “Emily i 
mother’s name.’ 

“Oh! ,Then I can’t very well : 
but —— q 

“You know who I am, don’t Ah 
man across the street from ——’’ | 

“Yes. Though I didn’t kno y 
first. The man across is alway) 8 
possessed !”’ 

“I know. Don’t rub it in, | 
planned to be very superior anc 
and that sort of stuff when I met ol 
make a tremendous impression.” 
on the gritty steel-plated steps t 
the cavern of the Subway, jostle) 
tling people, he faltered on. “The 
to have slipped, though. You |’, 
beastly Jonely to-night. Aren’ b 
times?” : 

“Alway: 3! 1 ” = 

“We’ re become such good 
know, our lunches together, 

Her lips twitched, and she ’ 
him with: “I know. Are you 
the Subway? We can ride togeth 
as far as Seventy-second.” 

This was before the da 
H’s, when dozens of people kni 
about in the Subway, and on 
dently of arriving at a given sta 

o, I wasn’t going. I 
come tb dinner with me! . 
you haven’t-a date. I’m—I 
masher. I’ve never asked a 
know, like this. I’m really 7 
it, I’m a solid citizen. Dis} 
My name is Bates. I’m g. 
If ‘this weren’t New York 1 
months ago.. Please! Tl 
home after - 


wholesale silk, young 
quetry tables, with pictu 
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The return to peace finds the nation habituated to 


lessons of economy and conservation not soon to be 
forgotten. In.perfect accord with this is the exceptional 
combination of utility and thrift achieved in Oakland 
‘Sensible Six cars. Moderate in price, dependable in con- 
‘struction and performance, either the Sedan or the 
Coupé affords constant every-day comfort and conven- 
‘ience with minimum operating and maintenance costs. 
Scientific design makes them from 300 to 500 pounds 
lighter than other closed cars of comparable qualities, 
and they are further distinguished by extra roominess, 
unusual workmanship, and complete and substantial 
equipment throughout. 


The uncommon ability of the Oakland’s 44-horsepower engine com- 
bined with the car’s light weight assures not only remarkable flexibility 
and acceleration, but mileages of from 8,000 to 12,000 on tires and 
from 18 to 25 per gallon of gasoline as well. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


| 
Touring Car, $1075 Roadster, $1075 Sedan, $1650 Coupé, $1650 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Mich. Additional for wire wheel equipment, $75.00 
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| To meet 

War's demands 

| -still undiminished- 
Daylo folks have | 
made big sacrifices. _ 
Increased production 


is meeting the situation ~ ; —because National Service 
had to Come First 


UR boys fighting at the Front—our War. industries 

backing them up with vital production here— these 
needs came first... . .Which meant that the rest of us Daylo 
folks had to make certain sacrifices. 


To the Dealer: It meant that for a time he had to refuse to 
sell the Eveready Daylo or the Tungsten Battery for non- 
essential uses; that he had to give preference to men in 
uniform and employees of industries engaged in War work. 


_ To the User: It meant that he had to help by making his 
Daylo last longer between battery and lamp renewals. 


The Daylo factory output was allotted, above all, to our coun- ~ 
try’s most urgent needs. You, Mr. Daylo Dealer—and you, 
Mr. Daylo User—have been glad to help us, and will be. And 
we promise you that the: Daylo will presently be with you 
in greater numbers—better and brighter than ever—aglow 
with victory—radiant with the satisfaction of having helped 
to lick ’em to a finish. 


American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


Long Island Cit PINE Ve 


Atlanta Chicago \ San Francisco 
In Canada: Canadian National Carbon \Co., Limited, Toronto 


(Continued from Page 82). 

idrawing-rooms, and too many serv- 
‘owstairs, had been complimented 
ates took them to dinner. But this 
;who worked, who had the tension 
ibetween her brows, listened and let 


riggle. 

‘ean’t talk here. Please walk up a 
ith me,” he begged. 

ame, but she continued to inspect 
‘nace they were out of the hysteria of 
sway crowd the ache of his embar- 
‘t was relieved, and on a block of 
‘d brownstone houses embalmed 
: loft buildings he stopped and 
¢ aloud. . ax 

been talking like an idiot. The 
tered me. And it was so different 


myself as a correct old bachelor, 
u properly to goto dinner? Will 
ne for having been so clumsy?” 
red gravely: ‘‘No, you weren’t. 
nice. You spoke as though you 
>. Iwas glad. No one in New York 
aks to me as though he meant any- 
-except giving dictation.” 

tose to saying: “ What does the 


to dinner with you to-night if you 


nk you, a lot. Where would you 
fo? And shall we go to a movie or 
ng to kill time before dinner?” 
¢ won’t —— I’m not doing wrong,’ 
[really feel as if I knew you. Do 
gyise me for tagging obediently along 
in told to?”’ ; 
| Despise —— You’re saving a soli- 
jn’s life! Where ——” 
/ place that isn’t too much like a tea 
{goto tea rooms twiceaday. lam 
leyery time I see a boiled egg, and 
mated that if the strips of Japanese 
it I’ve dined over were placed end to 
r would reach from Elkhart to Raj- 


| ow. I wish we could go to a fam- 
ler—not a smart one but an old- 


yd one, with mashed turnips, and 
saying: ‘Now eat your nice pars-. 


‘ttle girls that can’t eat parsnips 
t minée pie.’ ”’ 

Ithere aren’t any families any more. 
nice!” — 3 

vas smiling directly at him, and he 
to tuck her hand under his arm, and 
ct, and they went to a movie till 
. They did not talk during it. She 
axed, her small tired hands curled 
Erin her lap. He chose the balcony 
efirenze Room in the Grand Royal 
lor dinner, because from its quiet 
(you can watch gay people and hear 
music. He ordered a dinner com- 
Lf such unnecessary things as hors 
vs, which she wouldn’t have in tea 
s He did not order wine. 

i the waiter was gone and they faced 
cier, with no walking, no movies, no 
fie streets to occupy them, they were 
. He was struggling enormously to 
iething to say, and finding nothing 
i the sound observation that winters 
». She glanced over the balcony rail 
Juncing pink-and-silver girl dining 
ith three elephantishly skittish men 
éng clothes. She seemed far easier 
. He couldn’t get himself to be 
au He examined the crest on a fork 
efully scratched three triangles on 
th with the tines, and ran his watch 
tween his fingers, and told himself 
Odget, and arranged two forks and a 
to an unfeasible fortification of his 
ass, and delicately scratched his ear 
nde a knot in his watch chain, and 
pia fork with an alarming clang, and 


4) 
- —— Hang it, let’s be conversa- 
IT find myself lots dumber than an 
' Ora fried scallop.” 
€xid her elbows on the table, smiled 
ingly, suggested: “Very well. But 
Me you are. And what does your 
ae peed you dealt in Christ- 
+H - You i 
haat ave cardboard things 
as eloquent about the Carstop Indi- 
€ device was, it seemed, every- 
om a city guide to a preventive of 
All traction magnates who failed 
duce it were —— 
sell you a lot at Floral 
terrupted. 


va 


ing. I handle the 


. I’m office mad? But. 
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Eastern territory. I’m a graduate—now 
I shall be autobiographical and intimate 
and get yoursympathy for my past—I come 
from Shef.—Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University. My father was a chemi- 
cal engineer; and I wrote one poem, at the 
age of eleven; and I have an uncle in Sing 
Sing for forgery. Now you know all about 
me. And I want to know if you really are 
Emily?” , 

“Meaning?” 

“T didn’t—er—exactly call you Emily 
because of my mother, but because the 
name means old gardens and a charming 
family. I have decided that your father 
was either a bishop or a Hartford banker.” 

She was exploring hors d’ceuvres. She 
laid down her fork and said evenly: ‘No. 
My father was a mill superintendent in Fall 
River. He was no good: He drank and 
gambled and died. My mother was quite 
nice. But there is nothing romantic about 
me. I did have three years in college, but I 
work because I have to. I have no future 
beyond possibly being manager of the girls 
in some big office. I am very competent 
but not very pleasant. Iam horribly lonely 
in New York, but that may be my fault. 
One man likes me—a man in my office. 
But he laughs at my business ambitions. I 
am not happy, and I don’t know what’s 
ahead of me, and some day I may kill my- 
self—and I definitely do not want sym- 
pathy. I’ve never been so frank as this to 
anyone, and I oughtn’t to have been with 
you. 

She stopped dead, looked at the trivial 
crowd below, and Bates felt as though he 
had pawed at her soul. 

Awkwardly kind he ventured: “You live 
alone?” 

“cc ” 

- “Can’t you find some jolly girls to live 
with?” 

“T’ve tried it. They got on my nerves. 
They were as hopeless as I was.” 

““Haven’t you some livelier girl you can 
play with?” 

“Only one. And she’s pretty busy. She’s 
a social worker. And where can we go? 
Concerts sometimes, and walks. Once we 
tried to go to a restaurant. You know— 
one of these Bohemian places. Three dif- 
ferent drunken men tried to pick us up. This 
isn’t a very gentle city.” ; 

. “Rmily—Emily Isay, what is your 
name?” ° 

“Tt’s as unromantic as the rest of me: 
Sarah Pardee.” 

“Look here, Miss Pardee, I’m in touch 
with a good many different sorts of people 
in the city. Lived here a good while, and 
classmates. Will you let me do something 
for you? Introduce you to people I know; 
families and a 

She laid down her fork, carefully placed 
her hands flat on the table, side by side, 
palms down, examined them, fitted her 
thumbs closer together, and declared: 
“There is something you. can do for me.” 

“Yes?” he thrilled. 

“Get me a better job!” 

He couldn’t keep from grunting as though 
he had quite unexpectedly been hit by some- 
thing. ; 

“The Floral Heights people are nice to 
work for, but there’s no future. Mr. Ran- 
som can’t see a woman as anything but a 
stenographer. I want to work up to office 
manager of some big concern or something.” 

He pleaded: 

“B-but Of course I’ll be glad to do 
that, but don’t you want How about 
the human side? Don’t you want to meet 
real New Yorkers?”’ 

“cc 99 

“Houses where you could drop in for 
tea on Sunday?” 

“Not very much.” 

“Girls of your own age, and dances, 
and ——”’ F 

“No. I’m a business woman, nothing 
else. Shan’t be anything else, I’m afraid. 
Not strong enough. I have to get to bed 
at ten. Spartan. It isn’t much fun but 
it—oh, it keeps me going.” } ; 

“Very well. I shall do’as you wish. I'll 
telephone you by to-morrow noon.” ; 

He tried to make it sound politely dis- 
agreeable, but it is to be suspected that he 
was rather plaintive, for a glimmer of a 
smile touched her face asshe said: “Thank 
you. If I could just find an opening. I 
don’t know many employers here. I was 
in a Boston office for several years.” __ 

This ending, so like a lecture on audit- 
ing and costs, concluded Bates’ quest for 
high romance. i 

- He-was horribly piqued and dignified, 


Seal 


and he talked in an elevated manner of. |. 
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Goggles 
Jor every 
need— 
in work, 

rest or 


play. 


g 
w~« 
a 
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fl 


Eye-risks are not taken by thinking men. 

Riveters, rivet cutters, chippers, ‘grinders, machinists, 
furnace men, heat-treaters, welders and others exposed to 
flying particles or blinding light, why take a chance? ‘ 

Employers, why risk compensation payments? 

There is a Willson Safety Goggle for every “‘eye risk’’ 
job. ‘Comfort is considered as well as safety. 

The Willson patented safety flange helps to keep glass 
from flying toward the eye should the lens be broken by a 
powerful blow. 

Our Industrial Service Department will investigate con- 
ditions in your factory, and recommend the types of 
Willson Goggles best adapted to your needs. 


T. A. WILLSON & CO., Inc., Reading, Pa. 


Canadian Office, 23 Scott Street, Toronto 
Makers of Optical Goods Since 1870 


Traffic) 


“Horse Sense”’ 


How much does it cost and how long will it 
take you to haul a 4,000-Ib. load 14 milés with 
your team and wagon? Ever figure it? 

The Traffic will haul the load for 30c worth 
of gasoline in one hour! Can you beat it? 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 4,000-Ib. 
capacity truck in the world, built of 
standardized units. Producing a Traffic Truck’ 
every 45 minutes has made its low price 
possible. 

Write for catalog today. 


Traffic Motor Truck 
Corporation 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Chassis $1395 
f.o. b. St. Louis 


panel 


There is a big business for Traffic dealers 
in every town, village and hamlet in 
America. Wire for territory. 
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seme = ood hosiery. AS 
: beautiful. 


— MERCERIZED =: SILK” ot 
1a Men, Women and Children e : 


Remember—A ul Notaseme i is seamless, 


: but not all: seamless is Notaseme 


SIERY co. Philadelphia, pe 


‘authors whom he felt he must have read, 
seeing that he had always intended to read 


them when he got time. Inside he felt 
rather sick. He informed himself that he 
had been a fool; that Emily—no, Miss 


Sarah’ Pardee!—was merely an enameled’ 


machine; and that he never wanted to 


see her again. 


It was all of six minutes before he begged: 
“Did you like my waving good night to 


you every evening?” 
Dubiously: ‘‘Oh—yes.” 


“Did you make up foolish stories about 


me as I did about you?” 


“No. Dll tell you.’ She spoke with 
faint, measured emphasis. ‘‘I have learned 
that I can get through a not very appealing 
life only by being heartless and unimagina- 
tive—except about my work. I was wildly 
imaginative as a girl; read Keats, and 
Kipling of course, and pretended that every 
man with a fine straight back was Strick- 
land Sahib. Most stenographers keep up 
making believe. Poor tired things, they 
want to marry and have children; and file 
numbers and vocabularies merely bewilder 
them. But I—well, I want to succeed. 
So—work, And keep clear-brained, and 
exact. Know facts. I never allow fancies 
to bother me in office hours. I can tell you 
precisely the number of feet and inches of 
sewer pipe at Floral Heights, and I do not 
let myself gurgle over the pigeons that 
come up and coo on my window sill. I 
don’t .believe I shall ever be sentimental 
about anything again. Perhaps I’ve made 


a mistake. But—I’m not so sure. 


My 


father was full of the choicest sentiment; 
especially when he was drunk. Anyway, 


there I am. Not a woman, but a business 


woman.’ 
dm sorry!” 


He took her home. * At her suggestion 


they walked up, through the late-winter’ 


clamminess. ‘ They passed. a crying child 


on a doorstep beside a discouraged delica- 


tessen. He noted that she looked at the 


ment, then hastened on. 


child with an instant of mothering excite- 


“T’m not angry at her now. . But even if 
I did want to see her again I never would. 
She isn’t human,’ he explained to himself. 
- At her. door—door of a smug semiprivate 
rooming house on West Seventy-fourth 


Street—as he tried. to think “of a distin-. 


guished way of saying good-by. he blurted: 


“Don’t get too interested in the young 


man with the spectacles. . Make him wait 
till you study the genus New Yorker a 
little more. Your Mr. Simmons is amiable 


but shallow.”’ 


“How did you know I knew. Mr. Sim- 
mons?’ she marveled. _“‘How did you 


know his name?”’ 


It was the first time she had been off her 
guard, and he was able to retreat with a 


most satisfactory ‘“‘One notices! 


night. You shall have your big job.” 


Good 


: He peeped back from two: houses away. 


toward him. 


' She must have gone in without one glance’ 


He told himself that he was glad their 
evening was over. But he swooped down 
on the Yale Club and asked five several 


men what they knew about jobs 


young woman who, he asserted entirely 


for a 


without authorization, was a perfect typist, 
speedy at taking dictation, scientific at 
filing carbons—and able to find the carbons 


‘after she had scientifically filed them!— 
and so charming to clients that before they 


even saw one of the selling force they were 


longing to hand over their money. 


He telephoned about it to a friend in a 


suburb, which necessitated his sitting in a 
smothering booth and shouting: ‘No, no, 


no! I want Pelham, not Chatham!”’ After 
he had gone to bed he had a thought so 


exciting and sleep-dispelling that he got up, 


closed the windows, shivered, hulked into 


his bath robe and sat smoking a cigarette, 
with his feet inelegantly up on the radiator. 
Why not make a place for Emily in his 


own office? 


He gave it up reluctantly. The office 
wasn’t big enough to afford her a chance. 
And Emily— Miss Pardee—probably would 
refuse. He bitterly crushed out the light 
of the cigarette on the radiator, yanked the 
windows open and climbed back into bed. 
He furiously discovered that during his 


meditation the bed had become absolutely 
cold again. There were pockets of arctic 


iciness down in the lower corners. 
“Urg!” snarled Bates. 


He waved good morning to Emily next 


day, but brusquely; and she was casual 


in her answer. At eleven-seventeen, after 


the sixth telephone call, he had found the 


place. He telephoned to her. Bin s 


number call get through — 


January 
“a 


“This is Mr. Bates, across the st 
He leaped up and by pulli 
phone out to the end of its green ¢ 
could just reach the window and 
at the telephone by her window. _ 
He smiled, but he went on ster; 
you will go to the Technical any 
Syndicate—the new consolidation 
publications—and ask for Mr. | 
H-y-d-e-n—in the advertising dep: 
he will see that you get a chance, 
big office. Opportunities. Chance} 
age a lot of stenographers, big com: 
research department, maybe a | 
advertising soliciting. Please refe 
Er-r-r.” 
She looked across, saw him at |: 
phone, startled. Tenderness came : 
in a hot wave. 
But colorless was her voice as | 
swered ‘‘That’s very good of you, 
He cut her off with a decisive! 
luck!” He stalked back to his d\ 
was curiously gentle and hesitat: 
his subordinates all that day. 
“Wonder if the old man had a p\ 
him?” suggested Crackins, the boo; 
to the filing girl. “He looks peakec | 
good scout, Batesy is, at that.” 
A week later Emily was gone 1) 
office across. She had not tel] 
good-by. In a month Bates ene; 
Hyden, of the Technical Syndica| 
who informed him: “That Misi? 
you sent me is a crackajack. Rig]; 
job, and intelligent. I’ve got hera) 
correspondence—dictating. She'll) 
a ways.”’ 
That was all. Bates was alon] 
from his twelfth-floor tower did hy 
face or have the twilight bened i 
farewell. | 
vi 
E TOLD himself that she wi | 
cilious, that she was uninteres' ¢ 
is did not like her. He admitted 1 
office had lost its exciting daily p i 
romance—that he was tired of : 


But he insisted that she had noth 
with that. He had surrounded h 
charm not her own. 

However neatly he explained |r 
himself, it was still true that an en } 
like homesickness persisted whe 
looked out of his window—or di |t 
out but sat at his desk and w: 
When. he worked late he often 1 
head with a confused sense of miss | 
thing. ~The building across had 1} ic 
just a building across. All he coul ¢ 
was ordinary office drudges doing 
place things. Even Mr. Simmo ( 
esthetic spectacles no longer rou}! 
esting rage. Asfor Emily’s succes: |, 
hated her. Shesmirked, and herl? 
hurrah’s nest. — . 

~ March had come in; the stris 
gritty with dust. Bates languidly pl 
self to call on Christine Parrish age. 
the welcome narcissus bowls an(/é 
backed seats and hand-tooled lea 2! 
fittings of the Parrish library he w|r 
from the listlessness that like ra ie 
had been closing in on him. He’f 
that Christine was sympathetic, al 
merely a selfish imitation of am}. 
Christine made him impatient. 

vague. She murmured: “Oh, i 
thrilling to see the street railw: 
these funny towns.” Funny tow!) 
They made New York hustle. C’ 
mind was flabby. Yes, and her: 
ing arms would become flabby | 
wanted—oh, a girl that was comp 
bathed. 

As he plodded home the shiv! 
that lay over him hid the future. — 
he ahead? Lonely bachelorhood- 
mere boys at the club to endute a 
poker with him? 
- He became irritable in the oie. 
tried to avoid it. He was neither 
nor indignant when he overheard 7 
confide to his own stenographer; 
man has an ingrowing grouch. |© 
him operated on. How much d 
tribute, countess? Ah, we thank 

He was especially irritable on 
bleary April day when every iaici 
York and the outlying districts t'P 
him. He thought ill of Alexande/7! 
Bell. The factory wanted to kno\ We 
they should rush the Bango 
hadn’t explained that more 
before! A purchasing agent fr 
town called him up and wante 
about theater-ticket agencies 
The girl in the outside offi 


(Concluded on | 
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“We ean tell — 
the difference 
in Sandpaper’ 
~The Workman 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


-ASIVES 


i}R AND CLOTH 


' t ° 
be 
composition, 
leather & 


metals 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Send for this speedy book- 
let and get a glimpse into 
the world of abrasives, 
| where garnet jewels are 
ground up for grit, and 
electric furnaces produce 
new crystals in their blast 
of intense heat, hard and 
sharp enough to cut dia- 
monds. Any workman who 
loves his “ pet” saw, drill, 
paint-brushor other prized 
tool, will enjoy this book. 


: 

: 
| 

ie 


An airplane propeller mystery— solved! 


GARNET PAPER” 
GARNET CLOTH 
GARNET COMBINATION _ 


“No, it ought to stay level,’ said the work- 
man, daring to set his skill against the govern- 


| An airplane propeller was being tested 
for balance at the Hardman, Peck factory in 


New York. The testing room was closed 
“against air currents that might stir the 
delicately pivoted blades. 
_ One end of the propeller was heavy. It 
slowly dropped, one inch, two, three, four 
Inches. The workman removed it to his 
bench and lightly sandpapered one blade. 
He could feel the cutting of the grit through 
the pliable paper. He quit when he figured 
he had overcome the slight drop. 
But on the testing pivot it again stirred and 
after a few moments fell an inch or so. The 
foreman chanced by and said, ‘‘You missed 
ta trifle that time, Tom.” 


FLINT PAPER 
EMERY CLOTH - 
EMERY PAPER — 
EMERY POLISHING PAPER 
CROCUS CLOTH 
METALITE CLOTH 
GRINDING DISCS — 
HANDY ROLLS. 
DURITE PAPER 
DURITE CLOTH 
DURITE COMBINATION 
DURUNDUM PAPER- 


DURUNDUM CLOTH“ -'*~ 


MANNING ABRASIVE COMPANY, Inc. ia : 
FACTORY AND LABORATORY, TROY, N.Y. 


ment testing machine. Just then the propeller 


returned to dead level. Mystified, they left 


it and when they came back it behaved the 


“same way. This happened three times. 
“T’ll bet it’s that fly. There, he’s lit on the ” 


blade; see it drop!” said Tom. The mere 


weight of a fly did it. 


Doesn’t it awaken your highest respect to . 
. know the workman can. judge “to the weight 


of a fly” when smoothing wood, metal or 


leather? He’ gets to know. abrasives the 


same as a barber knows razor blades. 


Manning Speed-grits are winning simply be- , 
‘cause “Good workmen know the difference.” | 
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This is the hosiery that 
always wears so well 


The real expert in hosiery is the woman who takes care of the stockings and socks for a 
family, and especially for small children. She has learned by bitter experience with the daming 
basket that it pays to buy good hosiery. She:knows where stockings wear out first. 


That is why Durable DURHAM Hosiery has been welcomed by millions of American 
women—it is strongly reinforced at points of hardest wear. It wears longer because it is 
made stronger. The one who does the darning should do the buying and for every member 


OF the farnily he aaa By DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made strongest where the wear is hardest 
There are styles for every season of the year, for work, dress or play, but every pair has the 
honest Durable-DURHAM quality that means long wear and true economy. The tops are 


wide and elastic; legs are full length; sizes are accurately marked; heels, soles and toes are 
smooth, seamless and even; the Durham dyes prevent fading after wearing or washing. 


For Winter weather, Durable-DURHAM Fleecy-lined 
Hosiery is full of warmth and full of wear 


Stockings and socks with smooth, soft, warm fleecy lining that gives real comfort in cold 
weather. There are fleecy-lined styles for women, children and men. They are good-looking 
and long-wearing. You should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at any dealer's. 
The prices are 25, 35, 40 and 50 cents per pair. 


If you do not find it, write at once to our Sales Department, 88 Leonard St., New York, and 
we will see that you are supplied. ‘ 


Free Catalog showing all styles will be mailed on request. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS > Durham, N. C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 


Durable- DURHAM. Hosiery is not a product of child labor. No person under 14 years is 


employed. Average working day is 8 hours and 15 minutes. Industrial conditions under 
supervision of experts trained in U. S. Government courses on employment management. 


Four of the many fine values in 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 


ROVER LAD 


A good medium 
weight substantial 
stocking for chil- 
dren. Triple rein- 
forced knees. 
Strongly double re- 
inforced heels and 
toes, Feet and toes 


i smooth, seamless 


and even. Black 
and white. 


Price 40c pair 


TradeMark 


BANNER 


All year wearing stock- 
ing. Medium weight. 
Soft com! yarn, lisle 
finish. Wide elastic tops. 
Strongly reinforced heels 
and toes. ack and 
white. 


Price 35c pair 


TAR HEEL 

A medium weight 
sock with 3-thread, 
strongly reinforced heels 
and toes. Elastic ribbed 
top securely knit on. 

eet and toes are 


smooth, seamless and 
even. Black, tan and 
white. 4 


Price 25c pair 


ALPINE 
A warm and comfortable stocking. 
Double fleecy-lined throughout. Full 
of warmth and full of wear. tra 
wide and elastic flare top. Double 
reinforced heels and toes. Black only. 


' Price 35c pair 


Aa 
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‘Concluded from Page 86) 

cice bullied: ‘‘Is dis de Triumph 

Vorks? Vod? Get off de line! I 

nt you! Hang up!” 

I most certainly don’t want you!” 
es. Butit didn’t relieve him at 


T. is 
yr!” snickered the telephone bell. 
ignored it. 

per. Rer-r-r. R-r-r-r! Tr-r-r-r!” 
\!” snarled Bates. 4 
Bates?” 


) Pardee speaking.” 

9 

—why, Emily! You sound busy, 
| I won’t ——” k 
‘| W-w-wait! For heaven’s sake! 
ly you? How are you? How are 
erribly glad to hear your voice! 


‘you? We miss you x 
v9 


Ido! Nobody to say good night. 
‘om Hyden; doing fine. Awfully 
hat—er—what ——” 
Bates, will you take me out to din- 
| time this week; or next?”’ 

you come to-night??? 

;have no engagement?”’ 
10! Expected to dine alone. Please 
fill you meet me —— Shall we go 
2: Belle Chic?” ; 

se may we go to the Grand Royal 
nd early, about six-thirty?’’ > - 
jurse. I’ll meet you in the lobby. 
‘y. Good-by.” 

‘sw the words out lingeringly, but 
shim off with a crisp telephonic 


j 

vard he called up an acquaintance 
‘ce the dinner engagement he had 
rour days. He lied badly; and the 
) him about it. 

jidiotic, beatific glow it wasn’t for 
jour that the ugly thought crept 
1 into his mind, but it persisted, 
iz there, leering at him: ‘‘I wonder 
st wants me to get her another 


ed to quiet the intolerable excite- 
ithe Grand Royal lobby he.greeted 

tonlyanod. . . She was on 
hristine Parrish had a record mini- 

);wenty minutes late. 

ydescended the twisting stairs to 

rize Room. ; 

\d you prefer the balcony or down 

‘he said easily. 

ned. — 

seemed unchanged. Above the 

town, fur-trimmed coat, which he 

jter than any other garment in the 

as the same self-contained inspec- 

fhe world. Standing on the stairs 

t the lapel of her coat with a nerv- 

, twisted it, dropped her eyes, 
Ppleadingly. 

dT be silly if I asked for the same 
had before? We—oh, it’s good 


: jurse we'll have it.” 
1’s why I suggested dining early, so 
iln’t be taken. I have something 
‘rlous to ask your advice about.” 
TS eee 
ime tragic. But it puzzles 
Ws anxious as he followed her. Their 
¥s untaken. He fussily took her 
ad her chair. or 
les became shrewdly clear again 
ordered dinner, and she said: 
er examine the crest on one 


: 


bt at you did last time. You were 
absurd, and very nice, trying not 
'rthe strange girl.” 

hi obediently picked up a fork, but 
a down and commanded: “Look 
" tis this that puzzles you?” 


ater 
2h 
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Her hand drooping over the balcony rail 
by their table was visibly trembling. She 
murmured:;‘‘I have discovered that I am a 
woman.” 

“T don’t quite ——”’ 

“T’ve tried to’ keep from telling you, but 
I can’t. ?I do—I-do miss ‘our good nights 
and our lunches. -I have done quite well at 
the Technical Syndicate, but I don’t seem 
to care. I thought I had killed all senti- 
mentality in me. I haven’t. I’m sloppy- 
minded. No! I’mnot! I don’t care! I’m 
glad.”” ‘A flush on her cheek like the rosy 
shadow of a wine glass on linen, she flung 
out: “I find I cared more for our silly games 
than I do for success. 'There’s no one across 


. the way now to smile at me. There’s just a 


blank brick wall, with a horrible big garage 
sign, and I look at it before I go home 
nights. Oh, I’m a failure. I can’t go on— 
fighting—alone—always alone!” 

He had caught both her hands. He was 
unconscious of waiters and other guests. 
But she freed herself. 

“No! Please! Just let me babble. 
I don’t know whether I’m glad or sorry 
to find I haven’t any brains.. None! No 
courage! ‘ But all I want Will you 
dine with me once a month or so? Let me 
go Dutch ——”’ 

_ “Oh, my dear!’ 

= and sometimes take me to the 
theater? Then I won’t feel solitary. I can 
go on working, and make good, and per- 
haps get over Please! Don’t think 
T’m a Bernard Shaw superwoman pursuing 
aman. It’s just that You were the 
first person to make me welcome in New 
York. Will you forgive ——” ' 

“Emily, “please don’t: be humble! I’d 
rather have you make me beg, as you used 
to.”’ He stopped, gasped‘and added quietly: 
“Emily, will you marry me?” 

“ee No.” 

“But you said — 

“T know. I miss you. But you’re merely 
sorry for me. Honestly I’m not a clinger. 
I can stand alone—almost alone. It’s 
sweet of ‘you, and generous, but I didn’t 
ask that.. Just play with me sometimes.” 

“But I mean it. Dreadfully. I’ve 
thought of you every hour. Will you marry 
me? Now!” 

“€Niov” 

“Sometime?” 

“How can I tell? A month ago I would 
have cut a girl who was so sloppy-minded 
that she would beg a man for friendship. 
I didn’t know! I didn’t know: anything! 
But No! No!” 

“See here, Emily. Are you free? Can Il 
depend on you? Are you still interested 
in young Simmons?” 

“He calls on me.” 

“Often?” 

Ves.” 

‘Has he asked you to marry him?” 

Veg .?? 

“You refused?” 

“Yes. That was when I discovered: I 
was a woman. But not—not his woman!”’ 

“Mine, then! Mine! Think, dear—it’s 
incredible, but the city didn’t quite get us! 
We're still a man and a woman! What day 
is this? Oh, Wednesday. Listen. Thurs- 
day you go to the theater with me.” 

oe Yes.” 

“Friday you find an excuse and have to 
see someone at the Floral Heights Com- 
pany, and you wave to me from across the 
street, so that my office will be blessed 
again; and we meet afterward and go to 
some chamber music and supper with my 
friends, the Parrishes.” 

““Ye-es.”” : 

“Saturday we lunch together, and walk 
clear through Van. Cortlandt Park, and I 
become a masterful brute, and propose to 
you, and you accept me.” 

““Oh, yes, I suppose so. But that leaves 
Sunday: What do we do Sunday?” 
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©©Ghe standard by which — 


all pencils ave Judged _ 


17 black degrees 
and 3 copying 
—all perfect 


For bold heavy lines, 
6B—5B—4B-—3B 


For general writing 


and sketching, use 
2B—B—HB—F—H 
For clean fine lines, 
2H—-3H—4H—5H—-6H 
For delicate thin 
lines,’ maps, charts, 
7H—8H—-9H 


CAsk the 


FE: both writing and drawing, 
VENUS Perfect Pencils do your 
work better, easier and faster. 


There’s the right VENUS Pencil 
ready for any and every purpose. 


14c OFFER 


Send 14 cents in stamps for 3 trial sam- 

ples, mentioning degrees you want. 

After you find how perfect VENUS 

Pencils are, buy them regularly at 
any dealer. 


expert 


A\merican Lead Pencil Company 
221 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Makers also of the famous Velvet Pencil 


A 


NSWER your boy’scall withacheery “All 
right’, and the first thing you know you'll 
be saying, ‘‘ Well, Tom, cards tonight ?”’ 


There’s such clean, hearty fun in a family game 
of 500 or Cinch. Everyone is interested and en- 
thusiastic and playing together. Of course, 


ICYC]I 


* PLAYING 
CARDS 


increase the pleasure. They are finished so well —slip and deal so perfectly. 
The big indexes are so easy to read. A deck lasts so long —and yet the price 
is still the lowest at, which high-grade cards can be bought. 


Congress Playing Cards are 
de luxe cards for gifts, prizes 
and social playing. Full color 
art backs. Gold edges. 


Send for Our New Book 


4 and keep your playing uptodate. 
/ Written by experts. 
» questions. 


Answers all 
Gives correct rules for 
300 card games. Sent for 20c in 
stamps. Illustrated catalog of cards 
and card supplies free. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Department F-6 
Cincinnati, U. S. A.y Windsor, Can. 
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The Scientific 
Make 


A Prize Recipe 


The Van Camp Soup we deal with here 
started witha famous French recipe. It won 
the prize in a Parisian culinary contest. A 
noted chef from the Hotel Ritz in Paris 
brought it to our kitchens. 

The original recipe was considered the 
finest soup of its kind in existence. 


Three Years of Tests 


In the Van Camp kitchens, our scientific 
cooks—all college trained—worked three 
years to perfect it. 

They tested hundreds of methods and 
blends. They fixeda standard for every ma- 
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Soup 


terial. When they reached the pinnacle of 
flavor, they recorded every step. 

Now a six-page formula, minutely speci- 
fying every detail,is forever followed in that 
soup. 


A 24-Hour Process 


This particular soup requires 24 hours in 
the making. It combines 19 ingredients, 
all of which meet a fixed standard. 


Some must be cut to a certain size. Some 
must be analyzed. Each must be cooked 
at a certain heat for a specified number of 
minutes. Thus the soup when done is ex- 


- actly like the model soup adopted. 


Other Van Camp Products Include 
Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 


Chili Con Carne 


Catsup 


Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 


Van Camp’s Spaghetti 


MS 


Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 
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FRANCE AND THE FUTURI 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Ports they held about five or six per cent of 
France. Perhaps the greater part of the 
property in that region has been damaged 
or destroyed. Modern economic life pro- 
ceeds on very narrow margins. The strain 
of rebuilding San Francisco is given as one 
of the causes—if not the sole cause—for 
our brief financial panic a year or two after 
that disaster. Now San Francisco was at 
the time our. tenth city in point of popula- 
tion; and.it was only half destroyed. By 
that we can roughly measure the task that 
confronts France. 

Nor is this all. The western half of this 
invaded district comprised the heart of 
industrial France. She has a small deposit 
of inferior coal near St.-Etienne, in the 
south; otherwise all the coal resources of 
France were comprised in the invaded dis- 
trict. It contained nearly all her steel and 
steel-products mills, most of her cotton and 
linen mills, and hundreds of large specialty 
factories, like the mirror works of Chauny. 
If you except the Valley of the Rhone, 
centering in Lyons, you might say that it 
comprised most of the large-scale factories 
of France. The eastern half of this belt of 
invasion was hilly and wooded and not 
especially valuable agriculturally, as French 
agriculture goes. The western part, run- 
ning from the district above Rheims to the 
Channel, was the most productive agricul- 
tural land in France. 

In a previous article I have shown what 
happened to the farming districts of the 
Nord, the Pas-de-Calais and the Somme, 
rated by French statisticians before the 
war as first, second and seventh among the 
departments of France for productiveness. 
Hundreds of thousands of the best acres 
are ruined for agricultural uses in this 
generation. Not only are they blown into 
hummocks by constant intensive shell fire, 
but the top soil is gone. They will grow 
only trees, and bad ones at that. The farm- 
ing towns are gone without trace. Beyond 
this area of utter devastation stretch miles 
and miles of fields where the towns are 
mostly down, and where the fields will need 
much preparation in the way of grading 
and shell extraction. 

Because the enemy has held most of this 
district until recently, and because there 
has been no time for so mighty a job, not 
even the admirable French Department of 
Statistics has been able to calculate the 
proportion of destruction on the French 
farms or the property values destroyed. 
Still less have they been able to calculate 
the greater values destroyed in the cities 
and large towns. Wanting cold figures, let 
me try to give a sketchy idea gained from 


observation either while the battles of’ 


1916-17 were going on or during journeys 
through the terrain abandoned by the 
beaten Germans. 


When the Jig Was Up 


Starting at the Channel and going east- 
ward we begin with Hazebrouck—12,000 
inhabitants—virtually all gone. Next is La 
Bassée—13,000 inhabitants—which stood 
exactly on the line for four years andis nota 
city any more. Béthune, to the rear—18,- 
000 inhabitants—is about half gone. All 
these were manufacturing towns. Between 
Hazebrouck and La Bassée ran a succes- 
sion of small but prosperous and well-built 
farming and manufacturing towns. They 
have disappeared. : 

We come then to the Lille-Roubaix- 
Tourcoing triangle, the center for the linen 
and cotton weaving industry of France as 
it has been since the Dark Ages. Lille had 
205,000 inhabitants before the war, Rou- 
baix 121,000 and Tourcoing 82,000; and 
the populous and busy small towns in- 
cluded in the triangle raised the population 
of the district to more than half a million. 
It was one of the strategic objects of France 
to relieve this rich district without the 
necessity of fighting over it. Report has 
it that before the Germans were forced to 
fall back from the triangle last October 
they were warned that any damage they 
did would be avenged many fold on German 
cities when the Allies got into Germany. 
At that moment the Germans of course 
knew that the jig was up and that sur- 
render or invasion was: only a matter of 
time. At any rate in this instance they 
departed from their policy of destroying 
all the French values they could in order to 
ruin France as a competitor. Some build- 
ings in the triangle have been destroyed. 


The value thus wiped out woul 
sidered something of an importay 
time of peace; but it is almost 
in the junk account of this war. 
However, the triangle suffered g 
in another way. The Germans 
blind. In particular they remove 
many every bit of machinery tha} 
of any possible use to them. Not 
but had something taken; and 
them are simply empty shells, gu 
machinery and furnishings. An 
man of Lille, just come to Paris on 
of civilian relief, tells me that a ¢ 
of townspeople has lately mad 
estimate of the damage to the 
Covering everything, including t 
hold furniture and stocks comm 
by the Germans, the lead, steel a 


ripped from their proper places 
back to make munitions, and { 
great and most important item ¢ 
ery, the estimate is nearly half| 
dollars. a 

We come then to Lens, a g| 
mining center of the north—its §)| 
Wilkes-Barre, as Lille was its P| 
The city proper had only about 
habitants, but it was surroun| 
fringe of cités or corons—small 
villages—which must have had aj 
four or five times as great. TI 
used to yield 15,000,000 tons 
year, and there were importan | 
too. Lens itself is gone for al) 
purposes. After a rapid oned)) 
tion of its fringe of small towns } 
that more than half their buildi; 
such a state that they must be } 
to their foundations. 


The Census of Ruii 


The Germans before they left | 
tur treatment to every mine ith 
district. Some they destroyed || 
up the workings, and others }; i 
Not a mine escaped. WhenI wit 
the end of October French engi 2 
just beginning to make an estin/e 
damage and of the work neede it 
them produce again. “Even if:|| 
ready money, the machinery t 
labor,’’ said one of them to me, it 
be a matter of perhaps two year |0 
these mines to working.” 

Roughly tributary to Lens w}: 
ber of rich towns whose manufai 
operated by Lens coal. Mos 5 
cities we in. America know by hi 
romantic names or by featurr|0 
architecture; the French kney i 
their production. However, as 
south and west along the old lit 
great town is an exception. |/ 
25,000—existed mainly by the gin 
and also did a little business ci 


t 


who came to see the beautiful G 
Hall, now a heap of pulverized 
the unique Spanish-built Gra 
now a crazy grotesque. One+t'd 
buildings, and those the better 2, 
I estimate, come down—if th 2 
already dust heaps. In oncil 
foundations and framework ma ti 
to hold up new surfaces and | iP 
other third not a single build}! 
caped some damage. ; : 
Bapaume and Péronne—3800 0 
inhabitants—on the old battle Id 
Somme, are now geographica 0! 
and memories. Nota buildi iit 
survived. Albert—7500 imhe t#! 
virtually no more. Many al e 
stand, but they-must come dow 
see how a house, a factory or a! 
town can be patched up for use 
90,000—was never quite taken |* 
mans, though they did thei be: 
spring. It has suffered, howevi*! 
tensive bombardment, and seve! # 
of dollars’ worth of property wai 
including the best factories. 7 
their policy of ruining a rival, tk : 
other things being equal, alwa i 
factory to bombard. J tw 
art knows, that cathedral whic? 
call the Parthenon of the Gol 
rather lightly—only part of tl 
one chapel destroyed. oe. 
Cambrai with about 30,000 
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proportion of wealth to t 
any city in France. The 
treating destroyed most 0 
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ABERDASHERS “JAJLVRS~ MERCHANTS: 


{ ; 
Attention! 
jyou are a haberdasher 


jou want to make up quickly what 
var has cost you, a Kahn Tailoring 
tment will probably net you more 
wt profit per square foot of floor 
)than anything you could add. It 
‘actly with your business — no in- 
Hent— no added expense. 

pe 

you are a merchant tailor 


-vorn with labor and overhead and 
‘en investment worries, the Kahn 
pring Company will take the 
at off your shoulders. We have 
y whereby all your old customers 
be as well satisfied, many new cus- 
irs brought to you, you will be re- 
d of your heavy investment — and 
vill make more money. 

ou are the leading merchant 
iyour locality 


snow the value of associating your 
with unquestioned quality. For 
ithirty years Kahn Tailored-to- 
sure clothes have been recognized 
P “gold-standard” in the tailoring 
: and the Kahn line will add still 
i to your established prestige. 


ithe making of Kahn Tailored-to- 
cure Clothes, even during the re- 
(stress of war conditions, we have 
parted from our ironclad policy 
ing only pure woolens, of insisting 
le finest of tailoring down to the 
test details, and of accepting only 
“st type of representation. We will 
Iter this policy. Quality with us 
s always determine our course, and 
vill apply nowhere more strongly 
in the selection of those in whose 
> we entrust the reputation of our 


Four million returned and demo- 
bilized soldiers are looking for this la- 
bel. For more than two years the 
Kahn label has been first in the minds 
of American officers everywhere — 
more than seventy-five thousand Kahn 
Tailored-to- Measure uniforms were 
bought, during the emergency, by 
American officers. In all American 
cantonments and army concentrations, 
young American stalwarts have had it 
hammered into them through the un- 
conscious precedent of their officers 
that KAHN CLOTHES: EXCEL. 
Other millions of older men, and still 
other millions of youngsters just com- 


ing on have had burned into them dur- 


© The Homer McKee 
Co., Inc., 1919 


j 
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ing the war a new respect for ‘‘the label 
that went over the top with the boys.” 


All of which means.a terrific demand 
for Kahn Clothes—a market which 


-can not be met even by our present ex- 


cellent dealer organization. 


We therefore want hundreds of 
additional dealers to sell Kahn 
Tailored-to- Measure Clothes 
to the host of Americans now 
urgently demanding them. 


Write us. 


HN -TAILORING: CO 


VF INDIANAPOLIS U.S.A 
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Reliability 
and Endurance 


if No give in those great welded links, fashioned under skilled hands, 
‘ by giant forges, from purest metal. 
if That same tenacious endurance and never-loosening grip mark 


: the Yale Padlock. It holds. That’s its important task. Once a Yale 
T Padlock snaps its shackle shut, it is locked. To stay locked until its 
own key releases it. Your ‘‘Yale’’ will. never let go. And like the 
0 anchor chain it serves best the harder the need. 


If you have one or two or a score of places that need the security 


it 4 
i of such protection—you need Yale Padlocks. 

OD : : 

i And what is true of the reliability and endurance of Yale 

o Padlocks is true of every other Yale product: Night Latches, 

i : Door Closers; Builders. Hardware, Chain Hoists and. Bank 

o Lacks. Those are the qualities that make it worth your while to 


i} see that trade-mark “‘Yale” before you buy. 


» WE ARE THE REPRESENTATIVES 

: AND DISTRIBUYORS OF —— — 

iF = 
Look for the dealer who has 
this sign in his window when 


MERSRLAD WA : ee you want Yale Builders’ 
BUILDERS MAROWARE Hardware. 
INFORMATION, SAMPLES, PERS. 
ber ag AY. egy SERVICE i 


, 


e Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York Cay i 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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onceivable military reason— 
-solid blocks of the most 
ty in the center of the city, 
town escaped. with a few 
up by shells. Of course it 
of everything movable and 
which I did not see on my 
; through the towns just lib; 
British, is said to be from 
one-half destroyed. It had 
ants and important factories. 
that the machinery went 
rmany long ago. I got only a 
Valenciennes; the British were 
» for a passage into the town. 
iken largely by house-to-house 
avolving artillery, and as the 
or several days after its capture 
with heavy-artillery fire, to say 
_ at least one-third. destroyed 
ably be a conservative estimate. 
es had 31,000 inhabitants and 
‘on-manufacturing city. Iron- 
ring machinery and tools were 
needed by Germany, and the 
‘at stand are probably shells. 
over several towns of minor im- 
we come to St.-Quentin with 
abitants, of which very little re- 
aking a jump southeastward we 
reat town of Rheims—110,000— 
hg on the day after the 
yulled up stakes. It was never 
2 enemy, so that the inhabitants 
‘eat deal of the movable property 
‘intensive bombardment of last 
signed to ruin the city. I de- 
‘a brief survey that the building 
that did not have to come down 
ndations before reconstruction 
‘exception. In that I was con- 
: by one of the inhabitants who 
amore careful survey. Rheims 
ter of the champagne industry 
ars hold uncounted wealth in old 
When the city was evacuated the 
overnment considered carting 
1 away. It found that the job 
i one thousand motor trucks 
43! The wine was left. Probably 
jwas saved, but many of the cel- 
‘blown up by great 380 shells; 
- accumulated wealth was so de- 
The expensive apparatus for 
2e making is mostly gone. 


Local Illustration 


‘and west of the St.-Quentin- 
e lies part of the district which 
ns turned into a howling wilder- 

leir retirement of 1917. At the 

1’ spared the greater part of 

-000 inhabitants; but when they 
's last time they just about fin- 
. When I saw Roye—4300—in 

ast half of the town was gone; 

e the Germans have destroyed the 
faauny—11,000—only one suburb 
1 that includes none of the fac- 

it beyond, as we follow the flee- 

tans, comes Laon—15,000—of 
lve no direct news at thismoment. 
ivever, a key to the whole military 

‘1 North-Central France, and its 

syere the field of battle after bat- 

‘jagine, without knowing, that 

‘ of the city. Soissons—15,000— 

ttwo-thirds destroyed; and this 

aon, finally, does not take into 

_undre of towns running from 

2)0 inhabitants, whose aggregate 

‘é greater than that of the cities. 
ntioned. 

vat of space I shall not carry this 

20n any further; when we reach 

2 have covered less than half the 

long the old line between Nicu- 

CBelfort. It must be said in the 

imei that the region from 

asty ard suffered relatively less 
region that I have roughly de- 
~hough places like Verdun and its 

Ste a dreadful mess. Further, it 

/) Tich, either industrially or agri- 

Still, in that region alone is 

i many a San Francisco. 

make, offhand, a rough compari- 


tay, finally expelled by all the 
“ve have both in men and in 
s invaded the United States. He 
or many times overrun, in the 
our years, Pennsylvania, West 
ts of New Jersey. He has 

blowing off the top soil 
suriace into humps, about 
ing land in this 
more than one- 


‘agriculture. 
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tenth is in such shape that cultivation can 
be resumed without, preliminary work of 
shell : extraction - and: grading. » He has 
destroyed perhaps about two-thirds of the 
farmhouses. Except for Philadelphia he 
has banged up the. cities of the district so 
that part of them are utterly down, and the 
one that has escaped half-destroyed—as 
San Francisco. was—is fortunate. Pitts- 
burgh and its suburbs are utter ruins—the 
factories and mills ‘and the houses and 
churehes.: ‘Every coal..mine in Pennsyl- 


vania has been blown’ up..or flooded. | 


Philadelphia, except for a ruined building 
here and there, has escaped destruction; 
but all.the valuable personal property and 
virtually all the machines in the factories 
of the city and its suburbs have been car- 
ried away. 

. There, I think, you have a rough parallel, 
taking into consideration the. relative 
wealth and resources of the United States. 
However, I am drawing it a little mild if 
anything. Besides this district of the north 
France has only one coal region, and that 
inferior.. In French industrial economics 
it would correspond roughly to the Colorado 
coal and iron fields. We have, besides the 
Pennsylvania region, the mining manufac- 
turing district along the Great Lakes. Yes, 
I am sure that the comparison is mild. 


Germany Must Pay 


Suppose that we had been through four 
years and a quarter of a most intense war, 
fought on our own territory, that nearly 
half of the men between eighteen and 
forty-five had been killed or in some man- 
ner crippled; that the railroads had run to 
seed; that the factories in the district not 
invaded had, wherever their nature per- 
mitted, been turned into munition works 
and must be turned back again; that the 
land not in the agricultural district -had 
degenerated for lack of care and of ferti- 
lizer; that the greater part of the national 
shipping had been sunk without replace- 
ment; suppose that on top of all this we 
had to restore Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and a part of New Jersey, and do it ina 
hurry lest we be left behind in the race of 
nations—here you have an American par- 
allel for the quandary of France. Again I 
say I do not feel that I am drawing this 
any too strongly. 

How is France going about it? 

In the first place it seems inconceivable 
to me—and it must be inconceivable to 
those statesmen of the Allied nations and 
the United States now sitting at Ver- 
sailles—that Germany should not pay the 
mere money expense of the restoration of 
France. If she does not, and is not herself 
invaded, she has won the war as surely as 
though she had taken Paris and signed the 
peace treaty in French territory. Of that I 
personally have no fear. Germany will 
pay. But that does not cover the problem. 
It is one of those economic questions which 
get clear beyond consideration of that 
mere counter, money, and down to the true 
basis of things—the values of days of labor 
and of raw materials. With the money 
alone France would be as helpless as a 
hungry man with a thousand dollars in his 
pocket thrown upon a desert island. _ 

First, and rightly, she intends to get into 
some semblance of full production that 
agriculture upon which forty per cent of 
her population depends. In a previous 
article I have told something of the system, 
already beginning to work, for getting the 


‘farms of the invaded and devastated regions 


back to production. However, this, by far 
the most spectacular feature, does not 
express the whole quandary of French 
In spite of government en- 
couragement the productiveness of France 
per acre, even in the districts behind the 
lines, has gone steadily down. There was 
a little rise in 1918 because the govern- 
ment was straining every resource to meet 


‘the food shortage; but in most staple crops 


the production per acre in the uninvaded 
districts has fallen off by at least a quarter. 

This is caused partly by the lack of labor 
and of horses, and partly by the shortage 
in fertilizer. Before the war France, which 
has no fertilizer deposits of her own, used 
some Alsatian potash, but -mostly North 
African phosphates and Chilean nitrates. 
The potash was cut off at the outbreak of 
the war. Chile is far away, and the ship- 
ping situation became critical; moreover, 
much of the Chilean nitrate export had to 
be used for explosive. France might have 
done well enough with North African phos- 


phates, which come from her own colonies, | 
‘had it not been for the shipping crisis and 
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THE BIG MAJORITY KEEPS 
Books BY MACHINE WITH 
-BAKER-VAWTER EQUIPMENT 


GcORsuEt the recognized authority on 
machine bookkeeping, Baker-Vawter 


Another of THE 
BIG MAJORITY: 


Tacoma Grocery 
Co., Wholesalers, 
Tacoma, Wash., 
use Baker-Vawter 
Machine Book- 
keeping Binders, 
Leaves, etc. 


Company, before abandoning pen and ink. 
Secure unbiased judgment relative to which 
make of machine in practice proves best suited 
to a case of your kind. 


Let Baker-Vawter Company’s ten times greater experi- 
ence in devising methods and furnishing 


BAKER VAWTER 


for the BIG MAJORITY guide you to full efficiency. 
Machine bookkeeping requires an appreciable invest- 
ment. It is economy to have the very best advice 
possible at your disposal. Without obligation, address 
Department M, nearest factory. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Sales Salesmen i 
once in HAKER-VAWTER COMPANY Es: | 
Gauci Originators and. Manufacturers Haye One 


PhoneBook, LOOSE.LEAF AND.STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT Cail. 1119 


No. 151 of a Series 


WITH LATE 


1919 ATLAS warivars GIVEN 


To the readers of The Saturday Evening Post who take advantage of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE WORDS OF RECENT INTEREST > 


(Highest Award) given to dictionaries at the Anzac, ace, barrage, Bertha, blighty, Boche 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition was Bolsheviki, camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty 
granted to Webster’s New International” and bond, Sammy, soviet, tank, war bride. These 
the Merriam Series for superiority of edu- are but a few of the thousands of late words—all 
cational merit. clearly defined in this great work. 


The MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form— with nearly 3000 pages and type 
matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume, in Rich, Full 
Red Leather, or Library Buckram Bindings, can now be 
secured on the following remarkably easy terms: 


THE ENTIRE WORK WITH 1919 ATLAS 


Bh) DELIVERED for $1.00 aq 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week 
(in the U. S. and Canada) ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER. 


REDUCED ABOUT ONE-HALF 


In Thickness and Weight 
India-Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India paper. This edition is 
only about one-half the thickness and weight of the regular edition. Size 
1234 in. x 934 in. x 234 in. Weight 83¢ lbs. 


“THE SUPREME 
AUTHORITY” 


Regular Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. Size 
1234 in. x 934 in. x 514 in. Weight 1534 lbs. Both editions 
are printed from the same plates and indexed. 


Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and in addition 
12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 30,000 Geo- 
graphical Subjects, besides thousands of other refer- 
ences. Nearly 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Iustrations, 
The only dictionary with the NEW DIVIDED 
PAGE, characterized as ‘A Stroke of Genius.” 


To those who mail this Coupon at once! 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Home Office Dept. 8 


(Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries for 
over 70 years.) 


Please send mefree of all obligation or expense a copy 
of “Dictionary Wrinkles” containing an amusing 
“Test in Pronunciation” (with key) entitled The 
Americanization of Carver"; also ‘125 Interesting 
Questions" with references to their answers, and 
striking “Facsimile Color-Plate” of the new bind- 
ings. Please include specimen pages of India ani 
Regular paper with terms of- your Saturday Evening 
Post free Atlas offer on Webster's New Internationa! 
Dictionary. 4 


is the 1919 ‘‘ New Reference Atlas of the 
World,” containing nearly 200 pages, 


“To have this work in the home is like sending the whole family to college’’ 
with 128 pages of maps beautifully printed 
a colors with marginal reference indexes, 


ate Census Figures, Parcel-Post Guide, 


LateWar Maps,etc.,ail handsomely boundin red cloth,size10 14 x 13%. 


Name. 


Address 
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A Toast to 1919! 


HE boys have smiled their way and fought their way to Victory. 
“Homeward bound in 1919” is being toasted in bimming tin 
cups of hot coffee. 


Soluble Barrington Hall wears a foreign service stripe. Millions of 
cups of this choice coffee were served up and down the front line during 
the long hard days of fighting. 


And now this new Barrington Hall, prepared instantly, in the cup, 
with hot or cold water, is being shipped to all parts of America. Until 
your grocer receives his shipment of this remarkable coffee, we will mail 
a standard size jar to any one sending 35c in coin or stamps. Ask the 
boys who used it ‘over there’’! 


Baker Importing Company 


246 North Second Street 116 Hudson Street 


Minneapolis New York 
akerized Coffee 


ECONOMY 
a renewable USES 


=. cut annual fuse maintenance costs 80% 
~ in many of our leading industries. 

An inexpensive little “‘Drop Out’’ Renewal 
4, Link restoresa blown Economy Fuse to its 
LA originalefficiency, Economy I'uses protect 
electrical circuits of the U. S. Navy and 
leading powder and munition plants. 
Order from your electrical dealer. 

ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts.,Chicago,U.S.A. 
Sole manufacturers of ** ARKLESS"— 
\ the: Non-Renewable Fuse with the 
“100% Guaranteed Indicator." 
Economy Fuses are also made in 
Canada at Montreal. 


who also make and guarante 


Useful in every room of the house—Parlor, 
4 Bedroom, Bath or Kitchen—to hang anything 

to walls, without disfiguring woodwork, plaster 
or paper. 


Moore Push-less Hange 
“The Hanger with the Twist"’ nn 
Once you try them, you will never again [ : i oa 


{ 
use a nail or a screw to hang heavy Pic- t 
tures, Mirrors, Clocks, Clothing, or any- jj 
thing weighing up to 100 pounds. Easy { 
to use. 


A treat for the teeth that 
makes a smile worth while. 


Won't mar walls. | 

At Stationery, Hardware, i 

Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 10c | 

Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples | 
Moore Push-Pin Company 

125 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free from coloring matter 
Sanitol is white and pure. 
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| for the.especial acuteness of the submarine 


war in the narrow Mediterranean waters. 
Moreover, she went short on animal fer- 
tilizers. A great part of her horses had gone 
to the Front and her other livestock was 
shrinking. 

If she could, France would at once rush 
on to her land great quantities of fertilizer 
in order to get it back. But here, while 
treating of solutions, I run against another 
problem, leading perhaps to the great so- 
lution—Where will she get the shipping? 
Unlike England and the United States she 
has not been able to keep her shipyards 
going to replace sunken tonnage. 

Her agricultural man power will be short 
by nearly a million hands. This would be 
bad enough if it were merely a question of 
taking up French farming where it left off, 
but there is much work of restoration to do 
in addition. The answer to that is machin- 
ery—tractor plows and harvesters used by 
many small: farmers on the codperative 
plan. The machinery of the north is gone 
or ruined, and much of that in the center 
and south worn with use and with the dif- 
ficulty in getting repairs made during a 
war. Germany stands with her factories 
comparatively undamaged and her coal 
mines all working, ready tomake machinery 
on order. The French, humanly, do not 


| want to buy of Germany.- They look to the 


United States in the hope that during the 


| shipping scramble after-the war they may 
| get the tonnage for the necessary machines, 


and in the further hope that the rather 


| unaccommodating and indifferent Amer- 


ican exporter may adapt his ways to Euro- 
pean habits and necessities. ‘ 

Hand in hand with the agricultural res- 
titution of the north goes the housing 
problem. The refugees returning will face 
conditions a little analogous to those of 
frontier days in the old West. First of all 
there is land-clearing to do; then crops must 
go in; and all that before one can think of 
building himself a comfortable farmhouse. 
Meantime, one must get the shelter of a 
log house, a sod house—anything to tide 
over the ground-breaking period. To give 
even temporary shelter will be a task al- 
most beyond the present strength of France. 
In the few villages that remain untouched 
people will be packed together as tightly 
as health and decency permit. In half- 
ruined villages rocfs will be thrown over 
intact corners of the ruins. Vaulted cellars, 
roofed over, will serve as winter quarters 
until something better is found. 


Standardized Houses 


Fortunately the armies have left behind 
certain structures that will serve as shelters. 
There are Nissen huts, so badly peppered 
with shrapnel that they have not been 
worth taking away. These can be patched 
up. Certain wooden shacks used as offices 
or barracks by the British Army were 
probably not worth the trouble of trans- 
portation when the British moved forward 
to garrison Germany. The peasants or 
their codperatives will bargain for the sale 
or loan of these. Finally, there are the 
elaborate and comfortable dugouts which 
the Germans during their long stay put in 
for the accommodation of their officers. 
These are at least as sanitary and com- 
fortable as the sod houses that our pioneer 
fathers inhabited. 

Still, that will not solve all the housing 
problem; nor can France tolerate for long 
such conditions for the sturdy farming class, 
which is the backbone of her national life. 

As soon as possible she wants to get the 
farming villages back on earth—not in their 
old solidity and not with their old attrac- 
tiveness of place, that have been shaking 
themselves together for five or six cen- 
turies, for that is impossible; but in such 
condition that men and women can inhabit 
them with decency and comfort. 

One of the innumerable societies that are 
springing up to handle the work of restora- 
tion has a plan which seems to commend 
itself to the authorities, and which will 
doubtless be followed if France can spare 
the energy. Just now the American idea of 
standardization has taken hold of the im- 
agination of France. The new participle, 
““standardizé’”’ sparkles in every conver- 
sation one holds on the business of recon- 
struction. 
temporary and permanent housing on the 
cheapest and most efficient lines. 

To begin with, the government if it 
follows this plan will not permit the owner 
to suit his fancy in the size and design of 
such movable parts as doors and windows, 
or such standard parts as beams and 


_and money to get ahead of 


for buildings, machinery 


This plan provides for both 


ish plan.” As the next bui 


* ¢ 


Jcnuary 
_ 
stringers. For the rebuilding of ¢h 
ern villages the government will dic: 
doors and windows shall be made } 
three standard sizes, and beams an 
ers in three or four stand 
according to the size of the 
tends to replace. Before Fre 
to rebuild his house the f 
established in a temporary 
doors, windows and odd par 
in size and shape. One parto 
will be his house, and the ¢ 
When the brick or stone gs 
house is completed the farm 
out temporarily, while the do 
roof and windows of the tempora 
ture are set into the permanent 0) 
finished, what is left of the te 
structure will be knocked down a 
to the next stop, where it wil 
again with standardizé parts. 
looks appealing on paper; the o; 
against it is the question wheth¢ 
emergency France can enforce as 
elaborate. a 
So much for the broad lines o! 
tural restoration. It is simple af| 
comparison with the problem of r} 
and putting into operation th 
Pittsburghs, Scrantons and Wilk 
of the busy northern industrial | 
That is a subject for a whole ency ) 


i 


Coéperative Venture, 


In a previous article I have sh} 
in restoring northern French a: 
the government is encouraging tht | 
codperatives. Together they will 
such fields as the devastation of | 
spared. The first government ad | 
money will be used in buying tos | 
will be divided among the codps | 
owned by the whole codperative 
devastated ground is finally en 
tivation and farm life strikes its ol ) 

Now, both the government ani i 
dustrials as have expressed thems 3 
favorable to a similar plan ar| 
manufacturers. In any given dist | 
will be some factories comparat } 
touched by the war—the buildir 
ing and only a few of the machi 
away by the Germans. The 
must be started as soon as the 
repairs can be made and the per ll 
called. Instead of letting one |! 
all, however, there is a general 
for a codperative beginning on tii 
the farm plan. That may not SI 
anything; but when it com 
work in the newly built f 
those newly equipped with 1 
replace those taken by the Ger il 
only way to avoid most grieyou! 
is the codperative plan. . 3 

Let us say that ten establishn 1 
making the same product at Sed) |1 
I hear to-day, was destroyed bj! 
mans before the Americans tool 
ten factories are all gone, buil 
machinery together. When wer 
Francisco everyone could, roug] § 
ing, begin at once. Still roughl} 
there were builders and materi 
to go round. That is not true 
finitely greater calamity. | Ther 
the world enough material, mi 
builders to go round. It will be 
years. What, without injustice, 
do about it all? If Lefévre, b 
use of ready money whieh he ma’ 
from the wreckage of his fortun' 
choice of workmen and materié 
injustice to Brun, next on thelist 
have to wait for a year; ands 
to Dufour, who may have to w| 
three years. In such a state of 
very communities would be 
against the other—Cambrai wast 


Bassée trying to beat out Arm 
By the codperative plan each | 
it is rebuilt will be taken over nol!” 
its original owner but by the 4 . 
engaged in the same business 


and 
when the first factory is set 
nished—when enough houses 4 
up‘or rebuilt to hold the worke 
operative owners will inst ey 
and the personnel which t! 
leased from military servl 


and furnished they will ag i 
sonnel and go ahead. — 
(Continued one 
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il These Fruits in 


ffy3] 


ck, Fruity Desserts 
f the Rarest Sort 


/ 
Tart, Zestful 


Salads, too 


-ll brings you fresh-fruit des- 
{the rarest sort, and at trifling 
\aid-winter. 


ipackage contains a fruit-juice 
‘n liquid form in a vial. This 
i made from the fruit itself— 
y condensing the fresh-fruit 
ond the flavor is abundant. We 
(fa Pineapple to make the flavor 
sdessert. We use 65 Loganber- 
livor another. 


iy-Jell desserts taste like fresh- 
nties. They contain a wealth 
lruit essence, kept fresh and 
by being sealed in glass. 


yoring you the delights and the 
hess of fruits, at a fraction of 
Tit costs. And now when you 
it most. Yet they cost no more 
gatine desserts without these 
| avors. 


RY%c Per Dinner 


; 
Ne. of Jiffy-Jell in mold 
€7es six people, or twelve if you 
: jell. It serves them with a 
u, fruity dessert — the finest 
E 1 existence—all for 121% cents. 


Oles ready-sweetened, in proper 
ul acidulated. 
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You simply add boiling water, ther 
the flavor from the vial. The desserts 
are prepared in an instant. 


Also for Salads 


Lime Jiffy-Jell—flavored with lime 
fruit—makes a tart, green’ salad jell. 
Serve with your salad, or mix the salad 
in before cooling. Vegetable left-overs 
can thus be made delicious. 


Or mix in meat scraps and\make a 
zestful meat loaf—meat in aspic. Mint 
flavor makes a garnish jell, rich in 
fresh-mint essence. Serve with cold 
meats or roast lamb. 


Nothing Like It 


Jiffy-Jell is vastly different from the 
old-style gelatine dainties. The wealth 
of fruit-juice essence in liquid form, in 
vials, gives a superlative flavor. 


It brings you real 
fruit desserts, health- 
ful and flavory, for 
less than pies and 
puddings cost, and 
with no work at 
all. Millions now en- 
joy it. 


Mint 
For Mint Jell 
Lime 
For Salad Jell 
Raspberry 
Cherry 
Loganberry 
Strawberry 
Pineapple 
Orange 
Lemon 
For Desserts 
Also Coffee 
Flavor 


10 Flavors 
inGlass Vials 


One in Each Package 


TwoPackages 
for 25 Cents 


Real-Fruit Desserts 1 


| 
i 


Style 6 _ 


Style S 


| We Give Molds 


Flavored with ° 
Fruit-Juice 
Essences 


Flavors 
in Glass 
Vials 


At Little Cost 
stantly Prepared 


[To urge a test of Jiffy-Jell we make these six mold offers. Try 
two ‘flavors—either Loganberry or Pineapple for a dessert, then 
either Lime or Mint. Then tell us what molds you want. 


Six Mold Offers 


‘Buy from ‘your grocer two 
packages of Jiffy-Jell, then send 
this coupon to us. Enclose 10c— 
cost of mailing only—and we will 

_send you three Individual Dessert 
Molds in. assorted styles as  pic- 


__ tured. They are: pure aluminum. 


Or enclose 20c.and: we will send 
six of these molds—enough to 
serve a full package of Jiffy-Jell. 


The value is 60c per set. 
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Mail Us This Coupon 


When you buy Jiffy-Jell from your Grocer 


+ 
3 
$ 


I. have today received two packages of 
Jiffy-Jell from a 


Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing 
only —and we will send your choice 
of these larger aluminum molds, 
valued at 50c each. 


Pint Dessert Mold, heart 
shaped. (B) 


Or Pint Dessert Mold, fluted. (C) 


Or 6-Portion Vegetable Salad 
Mold. (D) 


Or 6-Portion Fruit Salad Mold. 
(E) 


~ 
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f 
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Now I enclose 
me the following molds as per your offer: 


(Name of Grocer) 


cents, for which mail 


Write plainly 
and give full address 


Your Name 


(State Molds Wanted) 


Address. ae 


fruit flavors in vials. Mail coupon to 


WAUKESHA PURE FOOD COMPANY, Waukesha, Wis. 
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Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture. This alone has the true 
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Copyright 1919 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


A Letter From The Boy 


All th’ poems ever written, 

All th’ stories known t’ fame 
All th’ sayin’s of philosophers 

An’ others of great name— 
Shucks! They don’t seem wuth th’ 

readin’ 

When fm foreign lan’s afar 
Comes th’ long-awaited letter 

F’m th’ boy who’s “over thar,” 
For the homefolks lovin’ eyesight, 

In between the lines, kin see 
A deeper, sweeter meanin’ 


Than in any poetry. | 


Write to Velvet Joe, 4241 Folsom 
Avenue, St.Louis, Mo., for his 1919 
Almanac. He will send it FREE. 


oe 


pee 1m 
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January 11, 15) 


‘Tobacco | 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
‘This scheme will present many obstacles, 
oe of them doubtless at present unfore- 


een; but it seems to be the’best practical 


nethod of restoring industry with a mini- 
um of confusion and injustice. It has gen- 
ily the support of the authorities and of 


ij 


nost of the industrial. men with whom I: 


jave talked since France realized that, she 
vas going to have the north back again. 
_ The financing of the plan is not simple. 
We know nothing at this moment-of the 
eal condition inside of Germany. That she 
an pay spot cash is of course impossible. 
the bill of damages will be collected grad- 
ally, by some scheme of impost on her 
adustries or her customs. This future ex- 
Iaetation must be turned into ready cash 
y government credits or by loans. Though 
e sum involved is immense, though the 
ansaction is complex, this part. of the 
york presents fewer real problems than 
-actual task of rebuilding. ~ 
As soon as demobilization begins, there- 
re, almost the first workmen released 
tom the army will be quarrymen, brick- 
vers, and in general members of the 
avier building trades. Fortunately North- 
n France has good and extensive quarries, 
id plenty of brick clay. While they are 
yorking on the raw material the German 


er northern industrials want—will be set 
the heavy and disagreeable task of clear- 
hguptheruins. What this means any old 
bsident of San Francisco knows—and I re- 
that there are dozens of San Fran- 
scos in this ruined region of the north. 
‘he millions of tons of hopelessly powdered 
ick and stone will be carted away; the 
zared and twisted iron girders or steel 
arts of factory plants will be turned over 
» the junkmen—a boom is expected in 
nat trade. Such brick and stone as keep 
‘heir old shape will be cleaned of mortar 
‘stacked up for future use. Behind will 
llow the builders. ‘: 

Of them there will be an appalling scar- 


-d toa half of her effective man power in 
2 Which introduces -the trouble- 
mme problem of labor after the war. 

For common rough labor there will be an 
nprecedented demand; it takes only a 
iperficial survey of the northern country 
»see that. Most of the very land must be 
leveled by the hard work of the grader. 

ven the German prisoners will not be 
‘hough; and there is a proposal afoot to 
‘raw labor in the first year from the parts 

the British and American Armies: that 
@ waiting to be sent home. Of course these 
jen in addition to their army pay would 
celve wages on the European scale—the 
-rench labor. unions, if no one else, would 
‘eto that. Even this may not be sufficient. 


a 
| The Expected Influx of Labor | 


i ae 
'\A great influx is expected from Italy. 
that country has not suffered much physi- 
uly from the war, since her Great Line of 
; pact two or three years ran along moun- 
nous and comparatively waste country. 
aly, with an increasing population and no 
yal or iron for intensive industries, has 
9 sent forth her surplus labor to work 
other lands. Every spring before the war 
_ecleared at Ellis Island thousands of semi- 
igratory Italian workmen. They went 
yt only to America but to North Africa, 
| South America and even to Australia. 
ortunately for France, Italy is strong in 
‘e building trades; she will send up stone 
‘asons, among the best in the world, brick- 
_yers and carpenters. An influx of some 
nd is expected from the provinces of disin- 


grating Russia, like the Ukraine; and- 


fen perhaps from Slavic Austria. 

: Ss things stand now it seems that many 
‘these men will come to stay. Never 
‘nsely populated, as Continental countries 

1, France has seen her population, through 
‘olent death and through children unborn, 
‘rink by three millions since the war. By 
e law of populations this will be made up 
tough immigration. A few thousand 

_titish soldiers, liking the French land and 


te chance to own property, may linger, be- 


Ind when the war is over; but most of the 


ll go to the colonies, where opportunities 
greater. It is useless for the French to 
that Americans in any number will 
le down among them; the wage scale is 
low in comparison with that at home. 


marry the surplus women of France and 
Mabe new strains into her old blood will 


(mobilized British who wish to emigrate’ 


e settlers who will come to settle down, |. 
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come mainly from Italy, West Russia and 


, the Balkans, ; For the first time,in her his-| 


tory France will have an immigration prob- 


-lem;; and even Socialists as farsighted as 
. Albert»Thomas stand for immediate immi- 


gration laws on the selective principle—not 


exclusion, but;exclusion of undesirables. 


To: say that’ in the rebuilding. period 
there will’be a lack of labor does not,: how- 


_ever, state the problem.’ The demand will 


be for members of the building trades, and 


for heavy, common labor at’'the compara-: 


tively: low wages which such labor com- 
mands.: A nation trying to swing back’as 


fast. as possible into her industrial pace 


does not want to make a ditch digger out of 
a weaver or a stone breaker out of a pattern 
maker. What she wants is to restore as 
quickly. as possible his loom to the weaver 
and his factory to the pattern maker, and 


_to get them to work at production. 


And. from the worker’s point of view a 
good proportion ofthe industrial popula- 
tion is incapable of the hard work which re- 
building the north involves. A part of the 


_ Weavers. must be waiting for their looms 


not only in the north but in that great cen- 


«tral district where all available factories 
. have been turned into munition works and 
: must now be turned back again. So while 


the north is crying for labor and yet more 
labor for the purposes of clearing and build- 
ing there may be unemployment, disturb- 
ances and necessity for relief among: the 
industrial population not only of the south 
and center but of the north itself. 


The Demand for Machinery 


As the factories go up the demand for 


“machinery will begin. The Lille-Roubaix- 
' Tourcoing triangle forms an exception to 


the general problem. There the demand 
for machinery will not have to wait for re- 
building. As I have explained before these 
cities suffered very little from shell, con- 
flagration and the obvious violences of war. 
But the Germans did strip them of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of ma- 
chinery. To ask Germany to put that 


_same identical machinery back is useless. 


In the hasty process of dismantling and 
shipping under war conditions it all suf- 
fered, doubtless, great deterioration. To 
dismantle'and ship it again, and again to 
set it up in the triangle. would just about 
finish it. 

Moreover, the Germans undoubtedly did 
not set up much of it-in its original form. 
It was scattred in sections and parts 


*through Germany, to replace machinery 


broken down through wear, tear and ig- 
norant handling, or to: be made over into 
munitionsmachinery. Getting it back as it 
was would be like trying to unscramble 


“eggs. Germany must keep it—and pay for 
_it. But the’restoration to:industry of even 


this. Lille triangle will mean a demand for 
machinery :such as the world never saw 
before—and ‘just at. a time when most of 
the machine makers of the world have to 
change their plants from war factories to 


- peace factories. 


Yet many French industrial men with 


_ whom: I have talked are wondering just 


now if this universal replacement of French 
machinery may not be a blessing in dis- 
guise. French industry, they say, was get- 
ting behind the times in both its methods 


-and its machinery; here is the chance to 


replace the 1908 model with the 1918 model. 
They profess to have seen a great light 


when, even before the United States en- 


tered the war, some of our advanced and 
scientific factory managers assumed the 
task of making the munition works of the 
center produce the maximum output with 
the minimum effort. The continuous pro- 
cesses and the standardizé parts which they 
introduced, compared with the methods 
and apparatus in factories working on the 
old methods, were a revelation. They hope 
that some of these experts and others now 
in the Army will be left behind for a few 
years when our Army goes home. 

And they especially hope that the ma- 
chine makers of the United States will bestir 
themselves to meet as far as possible the 


_ French demand. They do not want to buy 


their new machinery from Germany; yet 
there sits Germany ready to begin manu- 


facture:- The German ‘coal mines are not 


blown up, the factories still stand; at very 
worst the plants need only the readjust- 
ment which transfers them from war fac- 


tories. With her intensive organization it 


is safe to say that Germany will get ready 
to work in a very short time. Furthermore 
Germany was the great machine manu- 
facturer of Europe. Still further, no scruples 
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How it Feels to Earn 


$1000 a Week 


By a-Y. oung Man Who: Four Years Ago Drew a $25 a Week Salary. Tells 
How He Accomplished It. 


OW does it feel to earn $1000 a week? 
How does it feel to have earned 
$200,000 in four-years? - How does 
it feel to be free from money wor- 
ries?. How does it feel to have everything 
one can want? These are questions | shall 
answer for the benefit of my. reader.out of 
my own personal experience, And I shalltry 
to explain, simply and clearly, the secret of 
what my friends call my phenomenal success. 


Let me begin four years ago. At that 
time my wife. and. I and our two babies. were 
living on my earnings of twenty-five dollars 
a week. We.occupied a tiny. flat, wore the 
simplest clothes, had to be satisfied with the 
cheapest entertainment—and dreamed sweet 
dreams of the time when I should be earning 
fifty dollars a week.. That was the limit of 
my ambition. Indeed, it. seemed to be the 
limit of my possibilities. For I was but. an 
average man, without influential friends, 
without a liberal education, without a domi- 
nating personality, and without money. 

With nothing to begin with, I have become the 
sole owner of a business which has paid me over 
$200,000 in clear profits during the past four years 
and which now pays mé more than a thousand dol- 
larsa week. I did not-gamble. -I-did notmake my 
money in Wall Street. My business is not a war 
baby—on the contrary, many others in my line 
have failed since the war began. 

In four years, the entire scheme of my life has 
changed. Instead of living in a two by four flat, 
we occupy our own home, built for us at a cost of 
over $60,000. We have three automobiles. Our 
children go to private schools. -We-. have every- 
thing we want, and we want the best of everything. 


Instead of dreaming of fifty dollars a week I am’ 


dreaming in terms of* a million -dollars—with 
greater possibilities of my dream coming true than 
my former dream of earning fifty dollars a week. 


What brought about this remarkable change? 
What transformed me, almost overnight, from a 
slow-going, easily-satisfied, average man—into a 
positive, quick-acting, determined individual who 
admits no defeat,; who: overcomes every obstacle 
and who completely dominates every situation? 
It all began with a question my wife asked me one 
evening after reading an article in a magazine 
about a great engineer who was said to earn a 
$50,000 salary. 

“How do you suppose it feels to earn $1000 a 
week?”’ she asked. And without thinking, I re- 
plied: “I haven’t-the slightest idea, my dear, so 
the only way to find out is to earn it.”” We both 
laughed, and. soon the question was apparently 
forgotten. 


But that night, and for weeks afterward, the 
same question and my reply kept popping into my 
brain. I began to analyze the qualities of the suc- 
cessful men‘in our town. What is it that enables 
them to get everything they want? They are not 
better educated than I—indeed; some are far less 
intelligent.. But they must have possessed some 
quality that Ilacked. Perhaps it was their mental 
attitude; perhaps they look at-things from an en- 
tirely different angle than I. Whatever it was, 
that ‘‘something”’ was the secret of their success. 
It was the one thing that placed them head and 
shoulders above me in money-earning ability. In 
all other ways we were the same. 


Determined to find out what that vital spark of 
success was, | bought books on every subject that 
pertained to the mind. I followed one idea after 
another. But I didn’t seem to get anywhere. 
Finally, when almost discouraged, I came across a 
copy of “Power of Will.” Like a bolt out of a 
clear sky there flashed in my brain the secret I had 
been seeking. There was the real, fundamental 
principle of all success—Power of Will.’ There was 
the brain faculty I lacked, and which every suc- 
cessful man possesses. 


“Power of Will” was written by Prof. Frank 
Channing Haddock, a scientist, whose name ranks 
with such leaders of thought as James, Bergson 
and Royce. After twenty years of research and 
study, he had completed the most thorough and 
constructive study of will power ever made. I was 
astonished to read his statement that “‘The will 
is just as susceptible of development as the muscles 
of the body!” And Dr. Haddock had actually set 
down the very rules, lessons and exercises by which 
anyone could develop the will, making it a bigger, 
stronger force each day, simply through an easy, 
progressive course of training. 


It is almost needless to say that I at once began 
to practice the exercises formulated by Dr. Had- 
dock. And I need not recount the extraordinary 
results that I obtained almost from the first-day. 
Shortly after that, I took hold of a business that 
for twelve years had been losing money. I started 
with $300 of borrowed capital. During my first year 


I made $30,000. My second year paid: me 
$50,000. My third year netted me $70,000. 
Last year, due to increased costs of mate- 
rials, my. profits were only $50,000, though 
my volume of*business increased. New 
plans which J am forcing through will bring 
my profits for the present fiscal year up to 
$65,000. . 


. Earning a thousand dollars a week makes 
me feel secure against want. It gives me the 
money with which to buy whatever. will 
make my family-happy. ;It-enables me‘ to 
take a chance on an inyestment that looks 
good,~without- worrying--about losing the 
money. It frees my mind of financial wor- 
ries. It has made me healthier, more con- 
tented, and keener minded.. It is the great- 
est recipe I know for happiness. 


Prof. Haddock’s lessons, rules and exer- 
cises in will training have recently been com- 
piled and published’ in‘ bodk form by the 
Pelton Publishing Co., of Meriden, Conn. 
I am authorized to say that any reader who 
cares to examine the book may do so without send- 
ing any money in advance. In other. words! if 
after five days’ reading-you do not feel that the 
book is worth $3, the sum asked, return it and you 
will owe nothing. When you receive your copy for 
examination: I- suggest that-you first read*the ar- 
ticles on the law of great thinking; how to develop 
analytical power; how to perfectly concentrate 
on any subject; -how to guard against errors| in 
thought; how to drive from the mind unwelcome 
thoughts; .how to develop fearlessness; how to use 
the mind in sickness; ‘ how to acquire a dominating 
personality. ae i 


Never before have business men and women 
needed this help,so badly as in these trying times. 
Hundreds of real and imaginary obstacles confront 
us every day,-and-only those who are masters of 
themselves and who hold their heads up will suc- 
ceed. ““‘ Power of Will,” ‘as never before, is an abso- 
lute necessity—an investment inself-culture which 
no one can afford to deny himself.” 


Some few doubters will scoff-at the idea of will 
power being the fountainhead of wealth, position 
and everything we are striving for. But the great 
mass of -inteHigent-men-and-women will at-least 
investigate for themselves by sending for the book 
at the publisher’s risk. I am sure that any book 
that has done for me—and for thousands of others 
—what ‘‘ Power of Will” has done—is well worth 
investigating. Itis interesting to note that among 
the 250,000 owners of ‘‘Power of Will”? are such 
prominent men as Supreme Court Justice Parker; 
Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; 
Gov. McKelvie, of Nebraska; Assistant Postmas- 
ter General Britt; General Manager Christeson, of 
Wells-Fargo Express. Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas, and thousands 
of others. In fact, today ‘‘ Power of Will” is just as 
important and as necessary to a man’s or woman’s 
equipment for success as a dictionary. To try 
to succeed without ‘‘ Power of Will” is like trying 
to do business without a telephone. 


As your first step in will training, I suggest im- 
mediate action in this matter before you. It is not 
even necessary to write-a letter. Use the form 
below, if you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton 
Publishing Company, 17-A Wilcox Block, Meriden, 
Conn., and the book will come by return mail. 
This one act may mean the turning point of your 
life, as it has meant to me and to so many others. 


The cost of paper, printing and binding has al- 
most doubled during the past three years, in spite 
of which “‘ Power of Will’’ has not been increased 
in price. The publisher feels that so great a work 
should be kept as low-priced as possible, but in 
view of the enormous increase in the cost of every 
manufacturing item, the present edition will be the 
last sold at the present price. The next edition will 
cost more. I urge you to send in the coupon now. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17-A Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of ‘Power of Will” at 
your risk, I agree to remit $3 or remail the 
Book in 5 days. 


Name 


Address. 


City State 
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Earned $1000 


Without Experience 
in Three Months 


Mr. Ernest Schultz earned 
$1000.00 in his first three months 
with us. 

He had no previous experience 
with our work. 

But the Curtis publications are 
so popular, and the margin of profit 
on each subscription is so liberal, 
that large profits are easily earned. 


EASY BIG MONEY 


In fact, to earn $1000.00 in three months, it is necessary to average 
only two sales per hour each working day. 

The same average for one hour a day of spare time brings about 
$30.00 a month extra—more than a Dollar an Hour profit. 

Two sales per hour would be a very high average with an unknown 
proposition, but The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman are known everywhere and are liked 
everywhere. : 


The way to success is paved. 


PERMANENT POSITIONS 


And the business is permanent. Renewals pay the same as new 
orders. A steadily growing income is certain. 

If you want a permanent position paying you $1000.00 for three 
months—$4000.00 a year—for full time, or a Dollar an Hour for your 
spare time, clip out and‘mail the coupon today. There’s no obligation. 


MR. ERNEST SCHULTZ 


A three-cent stamp may bring you $300.00 
before Washington’s Birthday! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Agency Division, 806 Independence Square; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I’m interested in your money-making offer. Please tell me allsabout it. 


Name Address 


Give State 


Large manufacturer of Handker- 
Agents—Steady Income chiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes END = Be =p W Book 
representative in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big profits, 
honest goods, Whole or spare time.- Credit given. Send for partic- 
ulars.. FREEPORT MFG. CO., 75 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. facet pane cones: Led! 
a a eo par eon bon a I conomy ans 


ATENTS BOOKLET FREE of California Homes 
HIGHEST REFERENCES noted for comfort, beauty and 
BEST RESULTS _PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


adaptability to any climate. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
aria a at ees ne aie Aa i a Nabe ee dd 


Representative Cal. Homes” 
WRITE FOR OUR Bae 


a 53 Plans, $2500 to $7000, 60c 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
EF BOOK 
620 Woolworth Bldg., NEW or 
625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fil] 72 Plans, $1200 to $2500, 60c 
“Little Bungalows” 

40 Plans, $500 to $2000, 40c 

Cpeiete ee $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 FREE 


books and get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans 


Money back if not satisfied 

3 a aa E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 703 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
atest and best yet: 5 A a a a SES pS gS 
a, Poultry Book 215 beautiful pictures, hatching, COPY THIS SKETCH 
rearing, feeding and disease information. Describes and let’ssee what youcan dowithit. Car- 
busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred varieties and | toonists and illustrators earn from $20 to 
BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, in- $125 ormore per week. My practicalsystem 
cubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. of personal individual lessons by mail will 
a Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 69, Clarinda, Iowa | develop yourtalent. Fifteen years’ success- 
~ - ful work for newspapers and magazines 
= 64 BREEDS Most Profitable chickens, | qualifies me to teach you. Send sketch of 
; ducks, geese and turkeys. | Uncle Sam with 6cinstampsfor test lesson 
Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern raised. Fowls, | plate; also collection of drawings showing 

eggs, incubators at low prices. America's et possibilities for YOU, State your age. 

poultry farm. 26 years in business. Valuable new 11 

page Poultry Guide and Catalog free. Write today. TheLandonSchool o Santee eae A) 
v 


ake RLF, Pe Ge »Box 890, Mankato, Minn. | 1434 SCHOFIELD BLDG, CLEVELAND, 0. 


KS! Ge _ FAUST INSTANT COFFEESTEA 


4s NG : : For the. most delicious cup of coffee or tea, merely 
: “aida YS put soluble powder in cup, add hot water and serve. 


Made in a second—No Waste—No Grounds 
= or Leaves—No Boiling or 


Cooking —No Pots to clean. 

Send dealer’s name and 30c. (foreign 40c.) 
for coffee or tea. Dealers supplied direct or 
by any jobber. Jobbers—Write Us. 


Until recently all 
Faust Instant Coffee 
known “‘over there”’ 
as U.S. Trench Coffee) 
was being shipped 
to our soldiers. < 


IS A .“DIFFERENT”, SEASONING. 


You useit instead of papper! spices, etc. It’s 
a combination of all of them, except salt. For 
salad dressings, meats,.gravies, stews,.soups, 
there’s nothing quite so good. Sold by most 
dealers in 15c., 25c. and 1-lb. cans. If yourdealer 
hasn't it, send 20c: for|2-oz. can and Recipe 
Pamphlet prepared by, Henry Dietz, famous 

’ chef of historic Faust Café and Bevo Mill. 


: Dealers—Ask Your Jobber: Jobbers—Write Us. 
C. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, Saint Louis, Missouri 


Victory now en- 
ables us to again 
supply the public. 


AUST CHILE POWDER: 


| 


or prejudices are going to keep her from 
trading with France. On the day before 
Lille was voluntarily evacuated by the 
Germans salesmen arrived with quantities 
of newly manufactured Allied flags, which 
they sold at enormous prices to the inhab- 
itants, who would want them. next day 
when the Allies made their entrance: 

England cannot possibly meet all this 
demand, especially since the factories of 
Belgium will also need to be refurnished. 
Moreover, the French do not wish to do 
all this important business with any single 
European country, no matter how friendly 
that country may be. She looks frankly 
toward us, in the:hope that we will turn 
some of our energy into this field. Irvin 
Cobb invented the motto, ‘‘Wanted: a 
Foolproof War.” By that he referred to 
the hundreds of useless and busybody com- 
missions and special agents who cluttered 
things up in the period | when we were find- 
ing our way. But there is one kind of com- 
missioner or special agent which the French 
want to see at this moment. They would 
welcome American machine manufacturers 
who, as individuals or as bodies, come to 
study French needs and to make plans to 
meet them. Most of the French do not 
know, however, how far behind Europeans 
in general we have fallen in our export- 
trade methods—how little we study the 
markets and adapt ourselves to the needs 
of our customers, and how rudimentary is 
our system for extending those long-time 
credits which are essential for doing busi- 
ness with Europe, 


Getting now toward some of the more 
remote aspects of reconstruction, the entire 
industrial element of France finds itself 
considerably exercised over the question of 
raw materials. For the first two or three 
years after the war most raw materials are 
going to bescarce. Take wool: The French 
sheep herds have shrunk by at least a third, 
and even in peacetime she had to import 
much wool for her factories. Where now 
shall she get her wool? Through war con- 
ditions the production of such regions as 
Argentina and Australia has gone down. 
Moreover, such is the shortage of clothing 
in the world brought about by the pover- 
ties.of war that peace will be followed 
by an unprecedented demand from the 
weavers of all the civilized world—England 
especially. 


Slaughtered Industry 


France was an important manufacturer 
of linens. She raised little of her own flax; 
her supply came mostly from Russia. A 
German report on the Russian flax situa- 
tion is just to hand. It shows that the 
culture of this commodity has almost ceased 
in Russia; shows further that Germany. is 
jumping in to get what supply there is. 
With Great Britain, Germany and probably 
Belgium bidding for the scant supply in the 
first. year or so after the war, where does 
France come off? So it goes through a long 
list of materials, including fertilizer, the 
livestock to replenish the French herds of 
horned cattle, now shrunken by at least 
one-third, and raw silks. 

If we institute at once the war after the 
war and cutthroat competition the bulk of 
the raw materials will go to the nation hav- 
ing the greatest amount of ready resources 
in money and productive power, and espe- 
cially in shipping. And that nation will 
not be France. The work of getting the 
north ready to produce will strain in the 
next few years every resource she has— 
even if Germany pays in full. Of shipping 
one might say she has none. In the division 


‘of functions among the Allies it was agre| 


States should do the shipbuilding. So t, 


‘out that the danger of unrestricted ¢o). 


_ place there is the loss of the irreplaceabl- 


ay 


> 
“ 


January II, 19 


that England and afterward the Unit 


French merchant fleet has shrunken une: 
the submarine campaign, and without a 
placement. 

On the other hand the French authowe 
of the Ministry of Commerce have pau 


petition is not all on their side. Owing 
the demand for steel and more steel to ke: 
up the war, England, the United States fl 
Germany are producing an unprecedent 
quantity of rough and coarse iron produc, 
The steel men of these countries will | 
under temptation to keep their plat} 
working at the present output and so 
glut the market; therein lies the possibil: 
of disturbance and panic. 


The Mutations of War & | 


The first two years after the war, 1 
short, will test the sincerity of the league-- 
nations idea. Most of the free peoples w) 
threw everything they had of life and tre - 
ure into this struggle did it with an ideaf 
ending if possible the pernicious hum) 
habit of war. For this the ee | 


willing to sacrifice all his interests, ey 
his life. So quaint are human ment 
cesses that we think of the resumption i 
peace as a period when self-interest, | 
tional and individual, must again run 7. 
This question of raw ‘materials may be} 
first test to show whether that new | 
upon which so much of the future of : 
race depends, can weather peace as sy | 
weathered war. 

Returning to the material question of i, 
reconstruction in Northern France: (¢ 
must not think that in our time that biy 
and attractive bit of Europe will ove 
put back on the map as it was. In theft 


Rheims Cathedral, Laon Cathedral, $\- 
sons Cathedral, the Arras Town Hall :4 
Grande Place, the Castle of Comme - 
Chateau, and a hundred less-known bu|- F 
ings of the great Gothic period whose bo ; 
strew the border. In the second place mit 
of these substantial towns had been gat} |- 
ing substance for hundreds of years. Tt 
cannot be put back in a generation. 
Finally, there is a significant line wh h 
one keeps meeting in the guide books)f 
Northern France. Again and again t 
say something like this: ‘‘The town, in 
middle ages, was a renowned center of 
weaving industry and the cloth trade. + 
stroyed by the Spaniards in 15—, it ne 
recovered its prosperity and shrank ta 
present proportions.” In communiti 
old as these: much of the substance 
wealth are a matter of habit. People c'g 
to them when in the free flow of econo\¢ 
life other places would serve better. 4 h 
a calamity as this brings a readjustn | 
along economic lines. Certain cities ll 
shrink almost out of existence; cer’ nD 
small towns will grow into cities. 1/4 
most of the old solid substantiality wil)e 
unknown in our time. For i 7 $ 
rather flimsy brick and wood hese 
people who lived once between ele , 
walls; and the churches, the museums 
the municipal buildings which were ¢% 
their pride must wait the accumulé!d 
energy of another half century of indus J. 
San Francisco, city of a half century 
growth, we could put back in five y 
better than before. That cannot be die 
in Northern France. She has been grovig 
too long; and in proportion to the size 0 
wealth of her nation the calamity is I 
great. 
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Why Live An Inferior Life? 


& Conscious Evolution can easily and quickly demonstrate to you that you are only half as dynamic, 


: vital, brave, authoritative, forceful, lively, dominant, courageous, self-reliant, daring, progressive, mas- 
feral! aroused, powerful and creative as you easily may become, through higher personal evolution. 


V hy Take Less Than Your Full Share of Real Pleasure and Real Life? 


Mo scious Evolution can quickly show you that 
io are only half as alive as you must be to real- 
e higher joys and complete benefits of living 
fait and that you are only half as well as you 
jould be, half as vigorous as you can be, half as 
iabitious as you may be and only half as well 
veloped as you ought to be. 
‘Conscious Evolution can easily and quickly give 
vur powers new and higher values. With only 
lind evolution to lead you, life means less pleas- 
é, less profit, less money, less health, less power, 
ii energy, less joy, less success and less life in 
tery respect. 


hecome Dynamic-Supreme 


No matter who or what you are, whether young 
( ‘old, strong or weak, ill or well, highly educated 
‘unlettered, a recognized success or a moderate 
jrsonality, whether you graduated from univer- 
ties and colleges such as Yale, Harvard, Cam- 
jidge, Oxford or merely from a country school, 


(nscious Evolution can demonstrate to you that 
ju possess not one-half the creative, thinking, reasoning, 
“morizing, planning, concentrating power, penetration 
er, or logic sensing and scheming power which you may 
ily acquire through self evolution. In fact, Conscious 
Folution can prove that you have thus far relied solely on 
Ind evolution, and Conscious Evolution can demonstrate 
tyou that you may easily and quickly double your mental 
jwer, bodily power, health power, heart power, nerve 
wer, brain power, executive power and business power. 


A New and Higher Life 


Awaits You Now 


The fact is that regardless of whether you are rich or 
for, Conscious Evolution can prove to you readily, by 
tmonstration, that you are living an inferior life; and you 
Ce it to yourself to give Conscious Evolution the oppor- 
tity to show you the way in which you may completely 
ad easily, without inconvenience or loss of time, and with- 
¢t contrivances, apparatus, chemicals, study, special 
g or dieting, come into possession of a new dynamic 
, an unusual vigor, a higher type of dominant energy 
éd power of personality — a new realization of the meaning 
alife and success. 


Conscious Evolution gives such unlimited courage, con- 
fence, self-reliance, dominant personality and positive 
vl power that the troubles of life seem to dissolve, and the 
J of existence becomes all the more real, permanent and 
ulimited. 


; Conscious Evolution destroys the blues, worry, melan- 
lia and irritability by creating abundant self power, will 
Twer and power of life. A new and optimistic 

\iw of life under these conditions is some- 

tng no one can afford to miss. 


ky you living the full and successful life? 
ay not always be at your very best—thor- 


Become an Aggressive, 
Fearless, Positive Personality 


Many men and women have amazing memories, wonderful 
education, excellent health and even unusual strength, many 
are good looking and are good talkers and possess every ad- 
vantage that education plus whatever mere blind evolution 
gives them, and many have read practically every book ever 


written on how to be a success and attain a dominant will 
power, and yet these men and women are failures in life, be- 
cause they do not possess a vital, dominant and dynamic 
power of personality. Their aenertre and knowledge are not 
co-related and activated; they do not possess the dynamic, 
conquering personal power such as Conscious Evolution de- 
velops and which is so essential to intelligent and concrete 
crystallization of the personal factors leading to real creative 
success. 


Why Accept the Crumbs 
Instead of the Rich Prizes of Life? 


Blind evolution means blind fate. Conscious Evolution 
means conscious selection of a better fate. 

Conscious Evolution makes men and women of all ages 
and conditions vitally alive, vitally dominant, vitally ag- 
gressive, vitally well, vitally conscious and vitally ambitious. 

Conscious Evolution gives greater power to live the 
superior life, the better life, the higher life, the more suc- 
cessful life, the life worth while, and the life in complete 
accord with the ultimate laws of life, evolution and creation. 

Conscious Evolution can increase your combative, fight- 
ing, aggressive, motive, forward and persistence power. 
Conscious Evolution can increase your power of continuity. 

Conscious Evolution is the easy and direct means to the 
attainment of dominant personality, dominant will, domi- 
nant mind and dominant body. 

Conscious Evolution is the way to a forceful eee int 
forceful mentality, forceful will and forceful mind. 


Attain The Conquering Attitude 
and Type of Personality 


Conscious Evolution can give you the spirit to.advance, 
the spirit to do, the spirit to accomplish, the spirit and the 
will and the power to succeed. 


Live the creative life, the productive life, the 
fuller life,.the life of consequence—be a real 
worthwhile “somebody.” 


Do not be satisfied with the non-productive, in- 
consequential, empty, mediocre, non-creative life. 


Conscious Evolution has given thousands of men and 
women of all ages and conditions a conquering courage, 
genuine self-assertiveness and great power of persistence, 
endurance and concentration, also greater power to learn, 
sense, reason and comprehend. 


Make Your Life 
a Triumph 


Everywhere throughout the 
land, menand women, through 
Conscious Evolution, are se- 
cretly and privately advanc- 
ing themselves— through con- 
sciously employing the prin- 
ciples of evolution. 

Do you intend to admit and 
live the inferior life, or do 
you intend to join the proces- 
sion of men and women in all 
walks of life who are advanc- 
ing to higher evolution and é eet 
to higher power and to higher | q,/tmczisin Tam gluing in 
success— through progressive “fight,” and energy, as a wild 
and conscious evolution? a 

You cannot afford to be 
outdistanced by this proces- 
sion of self-evolutionists. 

Unusual success comes not 
through reading and. doing 
only what others have done, 
but through new ideas, new 
equations, new concepts, new 
creations. 

Make yourself forceful, 
alive,vital, powerful,dynamic, 
constructive, creative. 


Testimonials 


Problems that formerly wor- 
ried me are now so easy as to 
seem almost unreal, since I 
gained power of personality 
through Conscious Evolution. 


Gonscious Evolution has 
made me conscious of new 
energy, of a better power of 
mind. I seem tireless. I seek 
action, instead of stagnation, 
as formerly. 


I am filled with a new zeal. 


I would not take fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the power 
which in six weeks Conscious 
Evolution has given me. 


I am happy to say that I re- 
ceived your instructions, and 
that in spite of travelling a 
good deal, my health is re- 
markable at ninety years of 
age. 


I owe my rise from the posi- 
tion of a country insurance 
agent to virtual head of one of 
thelargestinsurancecompanies 
of the world entirely to the 
power of personality Conscious 
Evolution has given me. 


My weak will and personal- 
ity for years made it possible 
for my business partners to rob 
me of my proper share of 


profits. Conscious Evolution 
gave me courage, self-reliance 
and power of personality, and 
I made my partners pay me 
$160,000.00 out of which they 
had bulldozed me during my 
feeble and powerless days. 


These Amazing Books Are For You 


Swoboda has published for distribution two remarkable 
books which explain his system of Conscious Evolution 
and what it has already done. Write for these books—not 
because Conscious Evolution has meant so much to 262,- 
000 other men and women, not because there is scarcely 
a prominent family in the country that hasn’t at least one 
member a pupil of Swoboda. Conscious Evolution is being 
personally used by many of the most prominent physi- 


cians and such men as Charles E.. Hughes, the Rocke- - 


fellers, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the Huntingtons, the 


Cudahys, the Swifts, and McAdoos for 
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vitality and power of personality. 
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mn, alert, fearless, dominant, dynamic, mag- 
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8ove the level of blind evolution and make 
t: most of your every opportunity? Why not 
prove your power of life? 
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d brother in speech, even if he did look 
le a brother that had started out to be a 
eter and got mixed. 
Liver-eating took him in and fed him and 
t his hair with a pair of sheep shears. 
|was 2 more or less rough job, because 
saring sheep: does not make a man a 
od human barber by. any means. But 
elley looked at his head in the glass and 
d it was the most beautiful haircut in 
= world. Fussy people might criticize it 
ie and there, but they could never say 
inadn’t really been cut. 
He was so grateful to Liver-eating that 
| promised to stay with him always and 
rome a sheep herder. And he did hide 
§ there several months till his anguished 
hther found out where he was. After 
lying every pond dragged and every bit 
swoods searched for her boy’s body she 
id believed he’d been carried off by kid- 
‘pers on account of his heavenly beauty, 
sd she’d probably have to give ten thou- 
sid dollars for his release. She was still 
king for a letter from these fiends when 
» learned about his being with Liver- 
sing Johnson and that this wretch had 
jnmitted sacrilege on him. 
tt was a harsh blow to know that her pet 
[i consorted with such a person, who was 
“+ only a sheepman but had earned his 
(kname in a way that our best people 
bught not nice. He’d gone home one day 
kn ago and found that his favorite horse 
‘d been took by an Injun. Being a simple- 
pmnered man of few words, he just said 
(it by sundown to-morrow he would of et 
} liver of the Injun that done the stealing. 
lion’t know, personally, what happened, 
sept that he did come back the next 
ht with his horse. Anyway no one ever 
trudged him his title after that. And 
hte was Shelley Vane Plunkett, who had 
in carefully raised on fruits and cereals, 
‘ing up with such a nauseous character 
4a social equal. 
Arline had the sheriff start out at once 
B her darling, but Shelley got word and 
bit it farther. He finally got to Seattle, 
jere he found various jobs, and kept his 
ther guessing for three years. He was 
aaid she’d make him start the curls again 
ihe come home. But finally, when he 
as eighteen, he did come, on her solemn 
pmise to behave. But he was no longer 
i! angel-faced darling that had left, and 
hstill expected at least one fight a day, 
ugh no longer wearing what would 
tise fights. He’d formed the habit and 
it couldn’t leave off. A body could 
h'dly look at him without starting some- 
ing unpleasant. He was round like a 
b'rel now, and tough and quick, and when 
aything did happen to be started he was 
‘one that finished it. Also, he’d have 
hair cut close every five or six days. 
: always looked like a prisoner that had 
irted to let it grow about a week before 
hleft the institution. Shelley was taking 
nchances, and he used to get a strange, 
yitering look in his eye when he regarded 
ile Keats, his baby brother, who was 
ny. coming on with golden curls just as 
Dutiful as Shelley’s had ever been. But 
ndone nothing sinister. 
n time he might of settled down and 
Dome a useful citizen, but right then the 
W: broke out, so no more citizen stuff for 
fue. It was almost»too good to be true 
iit he could go to a country where fighting 
Ws legal; not only that, but they’d give 
21 board and lodging and a little spending 
ney for doing the only thing he’d ever 
to do well. It sure looked like 
aiven. So off he went to Canada and 
isted and got sent across and had three 
irs of perfect bliss, getting changed over 
‘our Army when we finally got unneutral 
you could tell it. 
)f course his mother was almost more 
wished about his going to war than 
ut having his curls fixed with the sheep 
stars. Shesaid even, if-he wasn’t shot he 
Wild be sure to contract light habits in 
“Nee, consisting of native wine and dan- 
» and so forth, and she hoped at least 
hicould be a drummer boy or something 
ut Shelley never had a safe moment, I 
8s. No such thing as a quiet sector 
ehe was. He fought at the Front, and 
1 he’d fight at hospitals every time he 
took back there for being shot up. He 
most too scrappy even for that war. 
usually too busy to write, but we 
nteous reports of his adventures 
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CURLS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


from other men, these adventures always 
going hard with whatever Germans got in 
his way. And I bet his mother never 
dreamed that his being such a demon fighter 
was all due to her keeping him in curls so 
long, where he got the habit and come to 
love it for its own sake. 

Anyway he fought and fought and had 
everything happen to him that German 
science had discovered was useful to ex- 
terminate the lesser races, and it finally 
begun to tell on him, hardened as he was 
by fighting from the cradle up, as you 
might say. 

It was a glad day for Arline when she 
got word that he was a broken-down in- 
valid and had landed at an Atlantic Ocean 


‘port on his way home: She got arrowroot 


gruel and jelly and medicinal delicacies and 
cushions, and looked forward to a life of 
nursing. She hoped that in the years to 
come she could coax the glow of health 
back to his wan cheeks. And I wouldn’t 
put it past her—mebbe she hoped she 
could get him to let the golden hair grow 
again, just long enough to make him inter- 
esting as he lay coughing on his couch. 

And Shelley come home, but his idee of 
being an invalid wasn’t anything like his 
mother’s. He looked stout as a horse, and 
merely wished to rest up for a couple weeks 
before getting some other kind of action 
suited to his peculiar talents. And worse, 
he wasn’t Shelley Vane Plunkett—he was 
Bugs Plunkett; and his mother’s heart 
broke again. He was shaved. like a convict 
and thicker through than ever, and full of 
rich outdoor words about what he would 
do to this so-and-so medical officer for not 
letting him back into the scrap. Yes, sir; 
that man is going to suffer casualties right 
up to the limit the minute he gets out of his 
uniform—and him thinking the world is at 
peace once more! Sure, Shelley had been 
shot through the lungs a couple of times, 
and one leg had been considerably altered 
from the original plan, but he had claimed 
he was a better scrapper than ever before 
and had offered to prove it to this medical 
officer right then and there if it could be 
done quiet. But this fair offer had been 
rejected. 

So here he’d come back, not any kind of 
a first-class invalid that would be nice to 
nurse, but as Bugs Plunkett! | No sooner 
did he get to town than letters and postal 
cards begun to come addressed to Mr. Bugs 
Plunkett or mebbe B. Plunkett, Esquire; 
and the cards would be from his old pals in 
the trenches, many of whom had worse 
names, even, than Shelley had made for 
himself. 

Also the sick warrior turned down flat 
the arrowroot gruel and Irish-moss custard 
and wine jelly and pale broth. He had to 
have the same coarse food that is et by 
common working people who have had no 
home advantages, including meat, which is 
an animal poison and corrupts the finer 
instincts of man by reducing him to the 
level of the brutes. So Arline Plunkett 
says. Shelley had it, though, ordering it in 
a bass voice that made the statuary teeter. 
Steak was cooked in the Plunkett home for 
the first. time since it had been erected, 
notwithstanding the horrible example it set 
to little Keats, who still had golden curls 
as lovely as Shelley’s once had been and 
was fed on fruits and nuts. 

Arline couldn’t of had any pleasant time 
with her wandering boy them three weeks 
he was there. She suffered intensely over 
the ignominy of this mail that come to 
him by the awful name of Bugs, with the 
gossips in the post office telling it every- 
where, so that the boys round the cigar 
store got to calling him Bugs right out 
plain. And her son seeming proud of this 
degradation! 

And she couldn’t get him to protect 
himself from drafts by night. He’d insist 
on having a window wide open, and when 
she’d sneak back to close it so he wouldn’t 
catch his death of cold he’d get up and 
court destruction by hoisting it again. And 
once when she’d crept in and shut it a 
second)time he threw two shoes through the 
upper and lower parts so it would always be 
open. He claimed he done this in his sleep, 
having got into the habit in the trenches 
when he’d come in from a long march and 
someone would close all the windows. But 
Arline said that this only showed that war 
had made him a rowdy, even in his sleep— 
and out of the gentlest-mannered boy that 
ever wore velvet garments and had a cinch- 
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on every prize in the Sunday school; 
though she did not use coarse words like 
that. She told me herself it was time we 
got this other side of what war did to gently 
nurtured youths that had never soiled their 
lips with an oath in their lives until they 
went into war’s hell. She said just that! 
Also Shelley had contracted the vicious 
habit of smoking, which was all a body 
would want to-know about war. 
he’d have his breakfast in bed, including 
whole slices of ham, which comes from the 
most loathsome of all animals, and would 
then lie and smoke five-cent cigars, often 
burning holes in the covers, which he said 
was another old trench habit—and that 
showed what war done to the untainted 
human soul. Also while smoking in bed he 
would tell little Keats things no innocent 
child should hear, about how fine it feels 
to deflate Germans with a good bayonet. 


Shelley’s cigars, she assured me, was per- | 


fectly dreadful in a refined home, where 
they could be detected even in the base- 
ment. 

Little Keats was now thirteen, with big 
joints and calf knees showing under the 
velvet pants, and I guess his curls was all 
that persuaded his mother to live, what 
with Shelley having gone to the bad and 


made a name for himself like Bugs. But | 


little Keats had fell for his brother, and 
spent all the time he could with him listen- 
ing to unpretty stories of Germans that had 
been fixed up proper the way the good Lord 
meant ’em to be. i 

After he’d been home a couple weeks or 
more Shelley begun to notice little Keats 
more closely. 

He looked so much like Shelley had at 
that age and had the same set-on manner 
in the house that Shelley got suspicious he 
was leading the same double life he had 
once led himself. 

He asked his mother when she was going 
to take Keats to a barber, and his mother 
burst into tears in the old familiar way, so 
he said no more to her. But that afternoon 
he took little Keats out for a stroll and 
closely watched his manner toward some 
boys they passed. They went on downtown 
and Shelley stepped into the Owl cigar 
store to get a smoke. When he come out 
little Keats was just finishing up a remark 
to another boy. It had the familiar ring to 
Shelley and was piquant and engaging even 
after three years in the trenches, where 
talk is some free. Keats still had the angel 
face, but had learned surprisingly of old 
English words. 

Then Shelley says to him: “Say, kid, do 
you like your curls?”’ And little Keats says 
very warmly and almost shedding tears: 
“They’re simply hell!”’ 

“T knew it,” says Shelley. “‘Have many 
fights?” 

“Not so many as I used to,” says Keats. 

“T knew that too,” says Shelley. ‘‘Now,; 
then, you come right along with me.” 

So he marches Keats and curls down to 
Henry Lehman’s and says: “Give this poor 
kid a close haircut.’ 

And Henry Lehman won’t doit. He says 
that Mrs. Plunkett, the time of the scandal 
about Shelley, had warned every barber in 
town that she would have the law on ’em 
if they ever harmed a hair on the head of 
a child of hers; and he was a law-abiding 
citizen. He didn’t deny that the boy 
needed a haircut the worst way in the 


She said © 


world, but at his time of life he wasn’t 
going to become an outlaw. 

Keats had nearly broke down at this. 
But Shelley says: ‘‘All right; come on over 
to the other place.” 

So they go over to Katterson Lee, the 
colored barber, and Katterson tells ’em the 
same story. He admits the boy needs a 
haircut till it amounts to an outrage, but 
he’s had his plain warning from Shelley’s 
ma, and he ain’t going to get mixed up with 
no lawsuit in a town where he’s known to 
one and all as being respectable. 

Shelley then threatened him with bodily 
harm if he didn’t cut that hair off quick, 
and Katterson was right afraid of the 
returned soldier that had fixed’so many 
Germans right, but he was more afraid of 
the law, so he got down on his knees to 
Shelley and begged for his life. 

Little Keats was now blubbering, think- 
ing he wasn’t going to be shut of his dis- 
grace after all, but Shelley says: ‘‘All right, 
kid; I’ll stand by you. I'll do it myself. 


. Get into that chair!’’ 


Of course Katterson couldn’t prevent 
that, so Keats got sunny again and climbed 
into the chair, and Shelley grabbed a pair 
of,shears and made a sure-nuff boy of him. 
He got the curls off all right, but when it 
come to trimming up he found he couldn’t 
do a smooth job, and Katterson wasn’t 


-there'to give him any hints, having run 


from his shop at the beginning of the 
crime so he would have a good alibi when 
hauled into court. So Shelley finally took 
up a pair of clippers, and having learned 
to clip mules he soon had little Keats’ 
whole scalp laid bare. It must of been a 
glorious sight. They both gloated over it a 
long time. 

Then Keats says: ‘‘Now you come with 
me and we'll show it to mamma!” But 
Shelley says: ‘Not me! I have to draw the 
line somewhere. I shall be far away from 
here to-night. I am not afraid of enemy 
soldiers, for I’ve been up against them too 
often. But there are worse things than 
death, so you’ll have to face mamma 
alone. You can tell her I did it, but I will 
not be there to hear you. So good-by and 
God help you!’’ And Shelley retired to a 
position less exposed. : 

That was an awful day for the Plunkett 
home, because little Keats, being left to his 
own resources, tried to use his brain. First 
he gathered up the long shining curls and 
wrapped ’em in a newspaper. Then he 
went out and found Artie Bartell, who is a 
kind of a harmless halfwit that just walks 
the streets and will do anything whatever 
if told, being anxious to please. Keats 
gives Artie a dime to take the curls up to 
his dear mother and tell her that her little 
boy has been run oyer by a freight engine 
down to the station and these here curls 


was all that could be saved of him. : 


Then he hurries home the back way and 
watches, and pretty soon he sees some 
neighbors come rushing to the house when 
they hear his mother scream, so then he 
knows everything is all right. He waits a 
minute or two, then marches in with his 
hat off. His mother actually don’t know 
him at first, on account of his naked skull, 
but she soon sees it must be he, little 
Keats, and then has hysterics because she 
thinks the freight engine has clipped him 
this way. And of course there was more 
hysterics when she learned the terrible 
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truth of his brother’s infamy. I gu 
Shelley had been wise all right to keep 
the place at that time, soldier or nosoldi 

But that’s neither here nor there. | 

The point is that little Keats may n 
be saved to a life of usefulness and not > 
hanged for murder, thanks to his brothe 
brave action. Of course Bugs himself 
set in his ways, and will adorn only pc 
tions of a certain kind. He’s fine here, } 
instance, just at this time when I got 
hire all kinds that need a firm hand—a} 
Bugs has two. 

Sure, it was him took the, job of forem 
here yesterday. We had quite a little t; 
about things when he come. He told 
how he released. his little brother fr; 
shame. He said he wouldn’t of done si 
a radical thing except that peace is n 
coming on and the world will no lon 
need such fighting devils as curls will m:> 
of a boy if let to stay long enough. | 

“Keats might have turned out e 
worse than I did,” he says, “but if tha 
-wasn’t going to be any war where he eo) 
do it-legally, what was the use? H 
probably sometime have killed a boy tit 
called him Goldilocks, and then the ] 
might have made it unpleasant for him[ 
thought it was only fair to give hin: 
chance to live peaceful. Of course in \y 
own case mamma acted for the best wi- 
out knowing it.- We needed fighters, anI 
wouldn’t have been anything at all lika 
fighter if she hadn’t made me wear thp 
curls till my whiskers began to show abie 
the surface. In fact I’m pretty sure1}s5 
a born coward, but those golden straj 
took all that out of me. I had to fight. 
‘* And see what it did for me in the An 


i 


" 
id 


touch if she’d cut my hair humanel 
six years on.:I certainly hope Keats 
gone too long. One of us in a fi 
enough.” alte ae 
That’s the way Bugs talks, and it s 
right sensible. -What I say now is, t 
had ought to-be took up by the W: 
partment at Washington, D. C. Let 
pass a law that one boy out of, say, t 
five has got to wear curls till’ his 
changes. By that time, going round it 
here scenic investiture, as you migh 
he will be a demon. In peacetimes it 
add to our crimes of violence, but look w : 
it will be when another war comes. W| 
have the finest line of shock troops \ 
world has ever produced, fit and anxiou | 
fight, having led an embittered existe 
long enough to make it permanent. | 
line would ever stand against a charg) 
them devils. They would be a: great + 
tional asset and might save the coui 
while we was getting ready to begir/ 
prepare a couple months after war is 
declared on us. i 
Still, I don’t suppose it will be took 
and I ain’t got time to go down and pre 
it to Congress personally. | 
And now let me tell you one thing: 
going to sleep to-night without a care 
my mind for the first time in a year. ‘I 
here Bugs unites to the distinction 
name a quick and handy nature, and \y 
busiest troubles are over. : 


| Some of 
|. the famous users 


U.S. Steel Corporation 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

| Nat’] City Bank of New York 

4 _ Morris & Company 

jeg Encyclopedia Britannica 
Boston Elevated Railways 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Corn Products Refining Company 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
N. Y. Edison Co. , 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Diamond Match Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 


American Bridge Co. 


Over 700,000 sold 
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$100, it is this brand-new Oliver. 


Save $43 by using this coupon 


Let us send you this 
Oliver for free trial 


SATURDAY\EVENING POST 


Then save $43 


This is the identical $100 Oliver, Model 
9, our latest and best. We continue to sell 
it under the plan we adopted during the 
war. We learned economies then in selling 
which enable us to save the $43 it formerly 
cost us to sell you an Oliver. 

We learned that it was unnecessary to 
have great numbers of traveling salesmen 
and numerous, expensive branch houses 
throughout the country. We were also 
able to discontinue many other super- 
fluous, costly sales methods. You benefit 
by these savings. 

Only our sales plan has changed, Not 
the Oliver. Our new plan is to ship direct 
from the factory to you, depending upon 
the Oliver to be its own salesman. 

You may order direct from this adver- 
tisement, without sending a penny. The 
coupon brings an Oliver for free trial. 

When the Oliver comes to you, let it 
prove its superiority, and saving. You 
be the judge, with no eager salesman 
present to influence you. 

If you do not agree that it is the finest 
typewriter built, regardless of -price,- sim- 
ply return it, express collect. Even the 
out-going transportation charges will then 
be refunded. 


The Oliver for $57 makes a $100 price’ 


appear extravagant. ‘“Remember~this is 
not a second-hand -or. rebuilt ma- 
chine... If any. typewriter is worth 


The Oliver Typewriter 
‘Company 
1011 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Price, $72 [4.01] 


ME UeEUaUBBBBEEBaEeuBeusssssBsSsEBSUEEEESY 


Furthermore, it ‘is as easy to buy the 
Oliver as it is to try it. If, after trying it 
five days, you decide to keep it, you merely 
pay $3 per month until the $57 is paid. 
This is less than 10c per day. 


This Oliver is being bought by the thou- 
sands. Our plan, conceived when this 
country entered the war, has met a tre- 
mendous welcome. We have repeatedly 
increased our production facilities. Note 
at the left a few of the great concerns using 
the Oliver. And remember that it is being 
bought by thousands of individuals. It 
has been aptly called the people’s type- 
writer. 


In every particular, this splendid Oliver is 
the finest that 24 years of experience can pro- 
duce. A better typewriter is impossible. It 
has all the latest improvements. It is noted 
for its handsome appearance, richly enameled 
olive green and polished nickel; its durability 
and workmanship. Do you know of any type- 
writer which combines so many advantages, 
yet offered at such a low price and easy terms? 


This Oliver has a standard keyboard. So 
anyone may turn to it without the slightest 
hesitancy. It is speédy and has an untiring 
action—with. lightest touch. 

Don’t buy—don't tent—until you have in- 
vestigated this fine, economical Oliver. Note 
that the coupon below brings either an Oliver 
for Free Trial or further information. 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1011 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I 
keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to 


‘remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to 
return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of 
five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 
“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” 
your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Name - a ots! 


Street Address_ a: d 


City State 


Occupation or Business__ 


BEBE BEEREEE USER BEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEB EEE SEER EEE E EE EEUEEEEEEE! 


ad 
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N those homes where the best is considered worth while 
—where an air of comfort, good taste and well-being shows 
a true understanding of the standards of good living—the 
frequent serving of Swift’s Premium Ham is most natural 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


January 11,19) 
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Hand Painted Medallion, $2.50 
Frame 254—Rose Gold, $1.25 
Frame 354—Oxidized Silver, $1.25 
Actual Size of Medallion, 61/, x 61/4 


se ay 


Hand Painted Medallion, $2.50 ; 
Wooden Frame 100—Swinging Easel, Burnished Antique Gold, $6.50 
Wooden Frame 10!—Swinging Easel, Burnished Antique Silver, $6.50 


Don’t Let Memories 
Grow Dim! 


N your collection of photographs are several which you 

cherish and which you surely want to perpetuate—to 

keep before you through life and pass-on as prized 
heirlooms to generations of the future. 


Husbands, sons, brothers and friends who have fought 
“over there” or who have done their part at home, deserve 
to be thus remembered by you and posterity. 


Sepia (Golden Brown) 

Medallion, $2.25 
Frame 202—Rose Gold, $1.25 
__ Frame 302—Oxidized Silver, $1.25 
Actual Size of Medallion, 61/, x 61/5 


Artistic, Imperishable Copies of Your Most 
Treasured Photographs 


How quickly a photograph perishes. 
Columbia Medallions can, however, be treas- 
ured for ages. They are made from any 
photograph, copied on non-corrosive metal ‘ 
and the surface glazed. Thus they become, 
works of. art— practically imperishable. ‘ 


Columbia Medallions are made in several 


Hand Painted Medallion, $2.50 : = ‘ 
Frame 246—Rose Gold, mane beautiful finishes—platinum, sepia and water 


colors—and can be furnished with or without 


Actual Size of Medallion, 61/, x 61/; 
art frames. 


| 
| 
WE rame 346—Oxidized Silver, 


How to Order 


First, be sure to select the right photo for reproduction. 
Choose the finish you prefer and note the price. Should you 
decide on a frame, note its number and price. Write your name | 
and address distinctly on the back of the photo. You need have no BI 
hesitancy in sending your most precious pictures, because they 
will be returned in just as good condition as we received them. 


If you prefer more information, send for a free copy of our 
beautiful color booklet showing the true color value of all 
Columbia Medallions and the charm of Columbia Art Frames. 
We advise immediate orders, however, and we guarantee abso- a 
lute satisfaction. We employ no agents. Order direct. ie 


Send today! Fill out the coupon carefully and send it with 
photo and remittance. Your money back if you are not delighted. 


COLUMBIA MEDALLION STUDIOS 


IZRI W. LEDERER, President Established 1888 
718 West Madison Street, Chicago 


More than Two Million Columbia Medallions in 
homes throughout the United States and Canada 


“‘Nothing Missing % 
. But the Voice’”’ 


Trade-mark 


Platinum (Black and White) 
Medallion, $2.00 
Frame 256—Rose Gold, $1.25 
Frame 356—Oxidized Silver, $1.25 
Actual Size of Medallion, 6!/, x 61/5 


Hand Painted Medallion, $2.50 
Frame 269—Rose Gold, $1.00 
Frame 369—Oxidized Silver, $1.00 
Actual Size of Medallion, 6'/; x 61/4 


Do Not Mark the Front 
of the Picture 


Put your name and address on back of pictures. 
Fill out blank spaces correctly with ‘“‘X”’ for style 
desired. 


Copy 
As Photo_ 34 Bust 
Platinum (Black and White) Ss How Many 
$2.00 each. 
Sepia (Golden Brown) ____ ~~» How Many 
$2.25 each. 
Water Color (Hand Painted) How Many 
$2.50 each. 


; Add 50 cents for groups or out-of-groups. 
in water color instructions. 


Fill 


Color of Hair _Eyes aa | 
Apparel. i. 
Frames No._ How Many 


I herewith enclose $_ 
Medallions, and $ = for Frames. 


otal: Sees se Se ____ (Money should be sent 
by Postoffice or Express Money Orders, Bank Drafts, 
or Sealed Registered Letter.) 


__ This order is placed with the understanding that | 
if the Columbia Medallion is not satisfactory to me, 

or if, after reasonable effort, it cannot be made so by 

you, all money paid shall be refunded immediately, 
provided, however, that I return to you the medallion 
within five days after receipt. 


for 


Full Name 
Address 


Town 
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Look for the Tone Leaves 


A Distinguishing Feature of 
the Columbia Grafonola 


A standard Columbia Grafonola may be instantly identified by 

its Tone Leaves. This exclusive Columbia advantage, which 

permits the most exact and exquisite shading of tone volume, 

is a distinguishing feature of every standard Grafonola of 

every model and at every price. Look for the Tone Leaves. 
Columbia Grafonolas—Standard Models up to $300— Period Designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Columbi 


 Grafonola 
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OOD alarm clocks are not 
as easy to get as they used 
tobe. The war has made them 
scarce. Yet they are more in 
demand today, as household 
timekeepers, than ever before. 


As long as the present short- 
age exists it will pay you to 
take good care of the Westclox 
alarm you now have. Careful 


treatment will make it last 


longer. 
The better you understand 


La Salle, Ill, U.S. A. 


Jake good care of your 
~ Westclox alarm 


a clock, the better service it 
will give you... To get you 
better acquainted with your 
Westclox alarm we have pre- 
pared a booklet that tells you 
more about your clock. 


Since July, 1918 this book- 
let has been packed with every 
Westclox alarm. If you bought 
your clock before that time 
you may have one of these 
booklets by mail. A_ postal 
card from you will bring it. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


Factories at Peru, IIl- 


a 
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Ashton Building, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. General Contractors: 


Campbell & McNabb, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Roofers: F. J. 
Sokup & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Why the Underwriters approve 
Barrett Specification Roofs— 


The photo above shows the roof of | softened and cooked; but it did not 
the Ashton Building in Grand Rapids blaze or furnish fuel to the flames! 
after a recent fire. 


Notice how strips of it hung on the 

The building carried a Barrett Speci- _ rafterswhere flames could attack it edge- 
fication type of roof which served as an _— Wise, and yet it was not consumed! 

airproof fire-blanket — and served well | 


oa UNITED STATES TIDELITY!A GUARANIN COMPANY 


20 Year Guarelae 3 


A sz Procy! od oe Unted Sm Pialy & Gonraary Compeoy, 
GY] tanec Mae any co tw owes camel below mememen cd wen, *: 


No wonder the Underwriters Labor- 


A report of the fire states that the fire-  atories put Barrett Specification Roofs 
men played two heavy streams on this 19 ““Class A’’ and accord them the base 


roof for two hours while the fierce fire Tate of fire insurance! 
raged in the upper stories. 20-Year Guaranty 


Yet the roof did not burn and only | We now guarantee Barrett Specification Roofs to 


. last for twenty years without cost for maintenance. 
succumbed where the destruction of the 7. quntanny ei aisutecy Ben diisnied by one of 


roof boards and beams brought about a the largest surety companies in America, the 
complete collapse of the support. United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company of 
Baltimore. It is offered on all roofs of fifty squares 

: and over in all cities in the United States and 

In fire that twisted steel and melted Canada of 25 ,000 population and more, and in small- 
copper, the roofi ng only smoked, er places also SER i Inspection Service ts available. 
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A copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification, with roafing diagrams, sent free on request. 
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THE YEAR 
$2.00 by Subscription 


N SEPTEMBER 8, 1914, Charley Durand stood helplessly blinking through his 
spectacles at the throng of fugitives which the Folkestone train had just poured 
out on the platform of Charing Cross. 

He was aware of a faint haze on the spectacles, which he usually kept clear of the 

ightest smirch. It had been too prolonged, too abominable, too soul-searching, the slow 

orture of his hours of travel with the stricken multitude in which he had found himself 
atangled on the pier at Boulogne. 

Charley Durand, professor of Romance languages in a Western university, had been 
dending the first weeks of a hard-earned sabbatical holiday in wandering through 
anders and Belgium, and on the fatal second of August had found himself at Louvain, 
hose university a year or two previously had honored him with a degree. 
| He had left Belgium at once, and deeply disturbed by the dislocation of his plans had 
arried his shaken nerves to a lost corner of Normandy, where he had spent the ensuing 
eeks in trying to think the war would soon be over. 

It was not that he was naturally hard or aloof about it, or wanted to be; but the whole 
usiness was so contrary to his conception of the universe and his fagged mind at the 
joment was so incapable of prompt readjustment that he needed time to steady himself. 
fesides, his conscience told him that his first duty was to get back unimpaired to the 
isk which just enabled him to keep a mother and two sisters above want. His few 
reeks on the Continent had cost much more than he had expected, and most of his 
bmaining francs had gone to the various relief funds whose appeals penetrated even to 
is lost corner; and he therefore decided that the prudent course, now that everybody 
aid the horror was certainly going to last till November, would be to slip over to cheap 
)dgings in London and bury his nose in the British Museum. 

' This decision, as it chanced, had coincided with the annihilation of Louvain and 

Talines. News of the rapid German advance had not reached him; but at Boulogne 


i 
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AY 


By EDITH WHARTON 


ITLLUS TRATED BG F. R. GRUGER 


he had found himself caught in the central eddy of fugitives, tossed about among 
them like one of themselves, pitched on the boat with them, dealt with compassionately 
but firmly by the fagged officials at Folkestone, jammed into a cranny of the endless 
train, had chocolate and buns thrust on him by ministering angels with high heels and 
powdered noses, and shyly passed these refreshments on to the fifteen dazed fellow 
travelers packed into his compartment. 

His first impulse had been to turn back and fly the sight at any cost. But his luggage 
had already passed out of his keeping, and he had not the courage to forsake it. More- 
over, a slight congenital lameness made flight in such circumstances almost impossible. 
So after a fugitive had come down heavily on his lame foot he resigned himself to 
keeping in the main current and letting it sweep him onto the boat. 

Once on board he had hastened to isolate himself behind a funnel, in an airless corner 
reeking of oil and steam, while the refugees, abandoned to unanimous seasickness, became 
for the time an indistinguishable animal welter. But therun to London had brought 
him into closer contact with them. It was impossible to sit for three mortal hours with 
an unclaimed little boy on one’s lap, opposite a stony-faced woman holding a baby that 
never stopped crying, and not give them something more than what remained of one’s 
chocolate and buns. The woman with the child was bad enough; though perhaps less 
perversely moving than the little blond thing with long soiled gloves who kept staring 
straight ahead and moaning “‘My furs! Oh, my furs!”’ But worst of all was the old 
man at the other end of the compartment, the motionless old man in a frayed suit of 
professorial black, with a face like a sallow bust on a bracket in a university library. 

It was the face of Durand’s own class and of his own profession, and it struck him 
as something not to be contemplated without dire results to his nervous system. He 
was glad the old man did not speak to him, but only waved away with a silent bow the 
sandwich he awkwardly offered; and glad that he himself was protected by a slight 
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stammer, which agitation always increased, from any at- 
tempt at sustained conversation with the others. But in 
spite of these safeguards the run to London was dreadful. 

On the platform: at Charing Cross he stood motionless, 
trying to protect his lame leg and yet to take up as little 
room as possible, while he waited for the tide to flow by 
and canalize itself. There was no way in which he could 
help the doomed wretches; he kept repeating that without 
its affording him the least relief. He had given away his 
last available penny, keeping barely enough to pay for a 
few frugal weeks in certain grimy lodgings he knew of off 
Bedford Square; and he could do nothing for the moment 
but take up as little space as 
possible till a break in the 


““You’re lame too. Did they do it?” she whispered, fall- 
ing into French again; and he said chivalrously: ‘‘Oh, 
yes—but it wasn’t their fault.” 

“The savages! I shall never feel in that way about 
them—though it’s noble of you,” she murmured; and the 
inconsequence of this ferocity toward her fellow sufferers 
struck him as rather refreshingly feminine. Like most shy 
men he was dazzled by unreasonable women. 

“‘Are you in very great pain?” she continued as they 
reached the street. 

“Oh, no—not at all. I beg you won’t The trouble 
is ——”’ he broke off, confronted by an unforeseen difficulty. 


better turn back?” 

“For Caroline? Oh, no, non, no!” She screani a # 
every tongue. ‘‘Cher monsieur, please! She’s sure to hay! 
her own. Such heaps of them!” 

Ah—it was jealousy then; jealousy of the more faver| 
sister-in-law, who was no doubt younger and handsome’ 
and had been fought over by rival rescuers, while sh 
poor pet, had had to single one out for herself. We) 
Durand felt he would not have exchanged her for 
beauty—so frail, fluttered, plaintive did she seem, S08 > 
a vessel to contain so great a woe. 

Suddenly it struck hi 
it was she who had given | i 


crowd should let him hobble 
through to freedom. But that 
might not befor another hour; 
and meanwhile helplessly he 
gazed at the scene through 
misty spectacles. 

The refugees were spread 
out about him in a stagnant 
mass, through which, over 
which almost, there squeezed, 
darted, skimmed and criss- 
crossed the light battalions of 
the benevolent. People with 
badges were everywhere, phi- 
lanthropists of both sexes and 
all ages, sorting, directing, ex- 
horting, contradicting, saying 
“Wee, wee,” and ‘‘Oh, no,” 
and “This way, please. Oh, 
dear, what is ‘this way’ in 
French?” and “I beg your 
pardon, but that bed warmer 
belongs to my old woman’”’; 
and industriously adding, by 
all the means known to phi- 
lanthropy, to the distress and 
bewilderment of their victims. 

Durand saw the old pro- 
fessor slip by alone, as if pro- 
tected by his silent dignity. 
He saw other stricken faces 
that held benevolence at bay. 
One or two erect old women 
with smooth hair and neat 
black bonnets gave him a 
sharper pang than the dis- 
heveled; and he watched with 


positive anguish a mother 
pausing to straighten her 
little boy’s collar. 

Suddenly he was aware of a frightened touch on his arm. 

“Oh, monsieur, je vous en prie, venez! Do come!” 

The voice was a reedy pipe, the face that of a little 
elderly lady so frail and dry and diaphanous that she 
reminded him in her limp, dust-colored garments of a last 
year’s moth shaken out of the curtains of an empty room. 

“Je vous en prie!”’ she repeated, with a plaintive stress 
on the last word. Her intonation was not exactly French, 
but he supposed it was some variety of provincial Belgian, 
and wondered why it sounded so unlike anything he had 
been hearing. Her face was as wild as anything so small 
and domesticated could be. Tears were running down her 
thin cheeks, and the hand on his sleeve twitched in its 
cotton glove. “Mais oui, mais oui,’ he found himself 
reassuring her. Her look of anxiety disappeared, and as 
he drew the cotton glove through his arm the tears seemed 
to be absorbed into her pale wrinkles. 

“So many of them obviously want to be left alone; 
here’s one who wants to be looked after,’’ he thought to 
himself, with a whimsical satisfaction in the discovery, as 
he yielded to the gentle pull on his arm. 

He was of a retiring nature, and compassion, far from 
making him expansive, usually contracted his faculties to 
the point of cowardice; but the scenes he had traversed 
were so far beyond any former vision of human wretched- 
ness that all the defenses of his gentle egotism had broken 
down and he found himself suddenly happy and almost 
proud at having been singled out as a rescuer. He under- 
stood the passionate wish of all the rescuers to secure a 
refugee and carry him or her away in triumph against all 
competitors; and while his agile mind made a rapid sum 
in division his grasp tightened on the little old lady’s arm 
and he muttered to himself: “They shan’t take her from 
me if I have to live on dry bread!” 

With a victim on his arm—and one who looked the part 
so touchingly—it was easier to insinuate his way through 
the crowd, and he fended off all the attempts of fair high- 
waymen to snatch his prize from him with an energy in 
which the prize ably seconded him. 

“No, no, no!” she repeated in soft, piping English, tight- 
ening her clutch as he tightened his; and presently he 
discovered that she had noticed his lameness, and with 
her free hand was making soft fierce dabs at the backs and 
ribs that blocked their advance. 


“It’s Almost an Insult to Have Dragged Us All_Up to Town. 


““What is your trouble?” she sighed, leaning her little 
head toward him. 

“Why—I—the fact is I don’t know London; or Eng- 
land; jamais été,’ he confessed, merging the two lan- 
guages in a vain effort at fluency. 

“But of course—why should you? Only trust me.” 

““Ah, you do know it, then?” 

What luck to have found a refugee who could take 
care of him! He vowed her half his worldly goods on the 
spot. 

She was busy signaling a hanson, and did not answer. 

“Ts all this your luggage?” 

A porter had followed with it. He felt that he ought to 
have been asking her for hers, but dared not, fearing a 
tragic answer. He supposed she had been able to bring 
away nothing but her shabby cloak and the little knobby 
bag that had been prodding his ribs ever since they had 
linked arms. 

“How lucky to have been able to save so much!”’ she 
sighed as his bags and boxes were laboriously hoisted to the 
hansom. 

““Yes—in such a struggle,’’ he agreed; and wondered if she 
was a little flighty as she added: ‘‘I suppose you didn’t 
bring your mattress? Not that it matters in the very 
least. Quick, get in!’ she shrieked out abruptly, pushing 
him past her into the hansom, and adding as she scrambled 
in and snapped the doors shut: ‘‘ My sister-in-law—she’s 
so grasping—I don’t want her to see us.” 

She pushed up the lid and cried out a name unfamiliar 
to her companion, but to which horse and driver instantly 
responded. 

Durand sank back without speaking. He was bewil- 
dered and disconcerted, and her last words had shocked 
him. ‘My sister-in-law—she’s so grasping.” The refu- 
gees, then, poor souls, were torn by the same family jeal- 
ousies as more prosperous mortals. Affliction was supposed 
to soften, but apparently in such monstrous doses it had the 
opposite effect. He had noticed on the journey symptoms 
of this reciprocal distrust among the herded creatures. 
It was no doubt natural; but he wished his little refugee 
had not betrayed the weakness. 

The thought of the sister-in-law they were deserting— 
perhaps as helpless and destitute as his own waif—brought 
a protest to his stammering tongue. 


They’d Promised Us a Large Family, 
With a Prima Donna From the Brussels Opera’’ 


ae 


order to the driver. Hew 
more and more bewildere| 
and ashamed of his visible ji 
competence. ; 

“Where are we going 
faltered. F 

“For tea—there’s plenty. 
time, I do assure you; ai 
I’m fainting for a little food 

“So am I,” he ad 
adding to himself: “I'll fe 
the poor thing, and then we! 
see what’s to be done.” | 

How he wished he hadr 
given away all but his ] 
handful of shillings! 
poverty had never bee 
humiliating to him. 
right had he to be | 
to help a refugee? It was { 
much as he could do to p, 
the hansom and give her h 
tea. And then? A dampne 
of fear broke over him, aj! 
he cursed his cowardice inn 
having told her at once 
make another choice. 

“But supposing nobo. 
else had taken her?” | 
thought, stealing a look atk) 
small pointed profile and t 
pale wisps of hair under | 
draggled veil. Her insigni 
cance was complete, and | 
decided that he had probak. 
been her last expedient. 

It would be odd if it pro : 
that she was also his. ]_ 
remembered hearing th 
some of the rich refugi| 
had been able to bring their money with them, and || 

mind strayed away to the whimsical possibility of bei 
offered a post with emoluments by the frightened cre 
ture who was so determined not to let him go. 

“Tf only I knew London,” he thought regretfully, i 
might be worth a good salary to her. The queer thing 
that she seems to know it herself.” “a 

Both sat silent, absorbed in their emotions. at 

It was éertainly, an odd way to be seeing London fort 
first time; but he was glad to be traveling at horse pe 
instead of whirling through his thronged sensations ir 
motor cab. 

“Trafalgar Square—yes. How clever of you! Les Lic 
de Milord Nelson!”’ she explained. 

They drove on, past palaces and parks. 

“Maison du Grand Duc. Are de,triomphe de marbr 
she successively enlightened him, sounding like a gnat) 
a megaphone. He leaned and gazed, forgetting her a) 
himself in an ecstasy of assimilation. In the golden autui 
haze London loomed mightier and richer than his b 
dreams of it. 
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cee hansom stopped and they entered a modest | 
room not too densely crowded. 

“JT wanted to get away from that awful mob, oe 
explained, pushing back her veil as they seated them 
at a table with red-and-white napkins and a brite 
sugar bowl. | 

‘““Crumpets—lots of crumpets and jam,” she instream 
a disdainful girl in a butterfly cap, who languished awe 
with the order to the back of the shop. , 

Durand sat speechless, overwhelmed by his predicame) 
Tea and crumpets were all very well—but after 
what? ! 

He felt that his silence was becoming boorish, and lear! 
forward over the metal teapot. At the same instant } 
protégée leaned, too, and simultaneously they brought ¢ 
the question: 

“Where were you when it broke out?” 

“At Louvain,” he answered; and she shuddered. 
in—how terrible!” 

“And you, madame?” 
“JT? At Brussels.” 
“How terrible!’’ he echoed. 


“Ves.” Her eyes filled with tears. “I had such kind 
jends there.” ; 

“Ah, of course. Naturally.” 

‘She poured the tea and pushed his cup to him. The 
jughty girl reappeared with sodden crumpets, which looked 
; him like manna steeped in nectar. He tossed off his tea 
. if it had been champagne, and courage began to flow 
rough his veins. Never would he desert the simple 
jeature who had trusted him! Let no one tell him that 
, able-bodied man with brains and education could not 
rn enough in a city of this size to support himself and 
is poor sparrow. 
The sparrow had emptied her cup, too, and a soft pink 
ffused her cheeks, effacing the wrinkles, which had 
‘rhaps been only lines of worry. He began to wonder if 
ter all she was much more than forty. Rather absurd for 
‘man of his age to have been calling a woman of forty an 
‘d lady! : 
‘Suddenly he saw that the sense of security, combined 
ith the hot tea and the crumpets, was beginning to act 
1 her famished system like a dangerous intoxicant, and 
iat she was going to tell him everything—or nearly every- 
ting. She bent forward, her elbows on the table, the 
-ytton gloves drawn off her thin hands, which were nerv- 
asly clenched under her chin. He noticed a large sap- 
aire on one of them. 
| “T can’t tell you—I can’t tell you how happy Iam!” she 
_Itered with swimming eyes. 

He remained silent, through sheer embarrassment, and 
je went on: ‘‘You see, I’d so completely lost hope—so 
-pmpletely. I thought no one would ever want me. They 
_ ltold me at home that no one would—my nieces did, and 
yerybody. They taunted me with it.’”’ She broke off and 
anced at him appealingly. “You do understand English, 
on’t you?” 

He assented, still more bewildered, and she went on: 
Oh, then it’s so much easier—then we can really talk! 
-fo—our train doesn’t leave for nearly two hours. You 
jon’t mind my talking, do you? You'll let me make a 
lean breast of it? I must!” 

She touched with a clawlike finger the narrow interval 
etween her shoulders and added: ‘‘For weeks I’ve been 
_mply suffocating with longing.” 


““wot Another Refugee, Clio—Not One! I Absolutely Refuse. 


An uncomfortable redness rose to Charley Durand’s 
forehead. With these foreign women you could never tell; 
his brief Continental experiences had taught him that. 
After all, he was not a monster, and several ladies had 
already attempted to prove it to him. There had been one 
adventure—on the way home to his hotel at Louvain, 
after dining with the curator of prehistoric antiquities—one 
adventure of which he could not think even now without 
feeling as if he were in a Turkish bath, with no marble slab 
to cool off on. 

But this poor lady! Of course he was mistaken. He 
blushed anew at his mistake. 

“They all laughed at me—jeered at me; Caroline and 
my nieces and all of them. They said it was no use try- 
ing—they’d failed, and how was I going to succeed? Even 
Caroline has failed hitherto—and she’s so dreadfully 
determined. And of course for a married woman it’s 
always easier, isn’t it?”’ 

She appealed to him with anxious eyes, and his own 
sank behind his protecting spectacles. Easier for a married 
woman! After all, perhaps he hadn’t been mistaken. He 
had heard of course that in the highest society the laxity 
was even worse. 

“Tt’s true enough’’—she seemed to be answering him— 
“that the young, good-looking women get everything 
away from us. There’s nothing new in that; they always 
have. I don’t know how they manage it; but I’m told 
they were on hand when the very first boatload of refugees 
arrived. I understand the young Duchess of Bolchester 
and Lady Ivy Trantham were down at Folkestone with 
all the Trantham motors—and from that day to this, 
though we’ve all had our names down on the government 
list, not one of us—not one human being at Lingerfield— 
has had so much as an application from the committee. 

““And when I couldn’t stand it any longer, and said I 
was going up to town myself, to wait at the station and 
seize one of the poor things before any of those unscrupu- 
lous women had got him they said it was just like me to 
make a show of myself for nothing. But, after all, you see 
Caroline sneaked off after me without saying anything, 
and was making a show of herself too. And when I saw 
her she evidently hadn’t succeeded, for she was running 
about all alone, looking as wild as she does on sales days 
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at Harrod’s. Caroline is very extravagant, and doesn’t 
mind what she spends; but she never can make up her 
mind between bargains, and rushes about like a mad- 
woman till it’s too late. But oh, how humiliating for her 
to go back to the hall without a single refugee!” 

The speaker broke off with a faint laugh of triumph, 
and wiped away her tears. 

Charley Durand sat speechless. The crumpet had fallen 
from his fork and his tea was turning gray; but he was 
unconscious of such minor misfortunes. 

“T don’t—I don’t understand,’ he began; but as he 
spoke he perceived that he did. 

It was as clear as daylight; he and his companion had 
taken each other for refugees, and she was passionately 
pressing upon him the assistance he had been wondering 
how on earth he should manage to offer her! 

“Of course you don’t, I explain so badly. They’ve 
always told me that,’”’ she answered eagerly. ‘Fancy 
asking you if you’d brought your mattress, for instance— 
what you must have thought! But the fact is I’d made 
up my mind you were going to be one of those poor old 
women in caps who take snuff and spill things, and who 
have always come away with nothing but their beds and a 
saucepan. They all said at Lingerfield: ‘If you get even a 
deaf old woman you're lucky.’ And so I arranged to give 
you—I mean her—one of the rooms in the postmistress’ 
cottage, where I’ve put an old bedstead that the vicar’s 
coachman’s mother died in, but the mattress had to be 
burnt. Whereas of course you’re coming to me—to the 
cottage, I mean. And I haven’t even told you where it is 
or who I am! Oh, dear, it’s so stupid of me; but you see 
Kathleen and Agatha and my sister-in-law all said ‘Of 
course poor Audrey’ll never get anybody’; and I’ve had 
the room standing ready for three weeks—all but the 
mattress—and even the vicar’s wife had begun to joke 
about it with my brother. Oh, my brother’s Lord Beau- 
sedge—didn’t I tell you?”’ 

She paused, breathless, and then added with embarrass- 
ment: ‘‘I don’t think I ever made such a long speech in 
my life.” 

He was sure she hadn’t, for as she poured out her con- 
fession it had been borne in on him that he was listening 

(Continued on Page 53) 


We've Not a Hole Left’’ 
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It Was Just a Slanting Look She Gave Him 
Over the Shoulder, But it Was an Appeal, 
Plainer Than a Spoken Cry for Help 


ROFESSOR LAFAYETTE STANDISH, the 
P eminent explorer, stood waiting at the Hart- 

ford station with his sister, the most sensible 
woman who never got married, and as they drew 
aside from many navy-blue and khaki-colored groups 
of the military, Loretta touched her brother affectionately 
on the sleeve and hastened to finish what she had so well 
begun in the way of a lecture: ‘‘And don’t stay any longer 
than necessary in New York. There’s another hot spell 
due and it might bring back your tropical fever.” 

“Tf I lose my way I’ll ask a policeman,” said the 
F. R. G. 8. with the superior good humor proper to one 
who had explored the Amazon twice in a twelve-foot boat, 
effected numerous escapes from hungry anthropophagi, 
and returned alone with a new species of beetle from the 
poisoned forests of New Guinea. 

“You must,” said she quite without humor as she 
looked up into her brother’s sun-baked sandy face with its 
tightly rolled auburn mustache and dreamy blue eyes. 
“Something tells me you don’t need to go at all. If you’d 
just say what it was I’d telephone and have it sent.” 

“Lorry, dear!” he said with a trace of impatience; 
“T couldn’t, you know. I’ve left some specimens in Eddie 
Burke’s apartment. He’s away for the summer, and ——” 

“Of course you know best.” She hesitated, for his 
strawberry complexion was deepening to a cherry hue. 
Then because she heard the train roaring up the track and 
saw the semaphore waving its wild arm she hastened to 
complete the cycle of advice. 

“‘Lafe,’”’ she said somewhat wistfully, “I wish you’d 
think over what I’ve said about serving your country. If 
the Government doesn’t want you in a uniform there’s no 
use of your trying to make yourself over. With your brains 
and your experience and gift of languages there are a thou- 
sand ways you can help right here at home.” 

“Of course. You can put Marco Polo to selling station- 
ery, you know, but he won’t like it.”’ 

“That’s the most conceited thing you ever said. There 
is a dignity attached to being what you might call a fight- 
ing eivilian in times like these. Somebody’s got to buy 


and sell the Liberty Bonds and Savings Stamps, to run the - 


hospitals over here, to teach English to the foreign-born 
recruits in the training camps.’”’ - 


ILLUSTRATED 
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EVENING POST 


BY MAY WILSON 


“The cripples, the old men and the women.” 
mitted himself a sigh. ‘‘Anything else?”’ 

“Well, since they have refused you for active service’’— 
she gave him the look of a very patient woman—‘“‘ why 
don’t you console yourself, with the thought that there’s 
a difference between going over for excitement and just« 
going to serve your country? If you can’t carry a gun, why 
clutter up the transports with yourself?”’ 

“Here’s the train,”’ said Professor Standish, as though 
she couldn’t see or hear it. He removed his hat in order to 
administer the brotherly kiss; and since his return from 
South America the act of uncovering his head had been a 
painful ordeal. He did not fear for his head but for that 
which covered it.- What if it should slip! Or, much worse, 
what if it should come off with his hat and leave the crown 
of his head stark naked to the tittering multitude! And 
yet this morning, as he leaned slightly to plant the family 
salute, the casual observer would have seen nothing gro- 
tesque or humorous about the auburn thatch above his 
thoughtful forehead. More a cause for admiration than 
for laughter, how artfully it matched the orange tinting 
of his eyebrows and his trim mustache! And who, outside 
the ranks of the professional barber, would have suspected 
that the modish and youthful Lafayette Standish had 
come back from the tropics wearing a toupee? 

“Good-by, dear,” said his sister, giving his shoulder a 
consoling pat ere she released him for the train. “‘ Remem- 
ber, there’s plenty of good work to be done if you only 
make up your mind to settle down ae 

“And grow a family?” he inquired, making a face over 
the thought. 

“Yes. That’s part of it.’ ; 

“Oh, well! For all you know I’ll be coming back with a 
little wife in my wardrobe trunk.” : 

So saying he pegged away, leaning jauntily on his cane 
after the manner of a man who is slightly lame and amuses 
himself with the delusion that it is his own secret. Poor 
Standish! His vanity bolstered by a wig and a cane, he 
wasn’t a day over thirty-five, and his heart was still young 


He per- 


PRESTON 
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with the adventure-love which had taken him 1 
high mountains and over uncharted spaces. Ai 
as he got himself into Seat Twenty-four in t) 
chair car he was aware of many military booi 
canvas leggings, spiral putties sticking irritatingly 0 
into the aisle as though to taunt him with the fact th 
in the land he loved there were millions of better legs thi 
his, and that those better legs were bound overseas, stroi 
for the destruction of that sacrilegious man who hi 
crowned himself with blood in the name of God. | 

Standish kept his eyes on the Tribune most of the wi 
down to New Haven; on the literary page there was 
short, rather frivolous review of his book, The Trackle 
Wilderness. In times of peace the comment on his volur| 
of adventure in a wonder-world of demons and sorcere 
might have covered many columns. Under the shadow 
the Great War it received a paragraph, which was all it w 
worth. The reviewer announced that Lafayette Standi| 
was an eminent traveler who had got himself out 
more tight fixes than ever plagued Sinbad the Sailor; th 
with his sense of direction and his luck, which had taki 
him from the South Seas to the Gulf of Mexico, he oug 
to make a fortune as a guide in wildest Brooklyn; thé 
seriously speaking, so fearless an explorer would be of iné 
timable value on the Western Front. Always the wa 
Jealously he glared up and down the aisle at those milita 
legs kicking out under their bulwark of morning new 
papers. It might have been an officers’ club for all t 
civilian effect it gave. With the statistical passion of. 
morbid mind Standish began going over the car in sear! 
of fellow civilians. He discovered two besides himse 
One was a drunken man, the other a woman. Ph 

He who alternately slept and shouted in Seat Ninetee 
down across the aisle, was a modern version of old Silen 
that disgraceful demigod who wrecked his life trying | 
keep up with Bacchus. In his present aspect the alcoho) 
divinity had lost a button from his pearl-topped shoes al) 
a tooth from the front of his loosely hanging jaw. E 
unpleasant mouth kept twisting itself to a grin as his b} 
vine eyes attempted to focus themselves on Seat Twent) 
one, over\the top of which there bobbed a yellow flov 
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asset shoe below a discreet patch of ribbed stocking 
yowed in the aisle; but it was by. the contortions of Mr. 
Tens’ potato face and the gestures of his grubby hands 
jat the importance of Number Twenty-one was impressed 
oon the mind of the beholder. Probably Mrs. Silenus or 
Liss Silenus, reflected Professor Lafayette Standish, whose 
‘minine acquaintanceship was limited to cannibal queens 
ith tortoise-shell ornaments through their noses and to 
shoolma’ams who encircled their eyes with the same horny 
ibstance and produced an equally savage effect. 
‘With this perfunctory thought Standish got back to his 
yper, but he read nothing from its pages. Instead he read 
to them the moody color of his mind. In secretive 
sfiance of his sister’s common sense he was on his way to 
Tashington to pull the one last wire which might get him 
to a uniform and overseas. His country had been at war 
yer a year now, and a year before that declaration the con- 
‘sent had trembled with the approaching eruption. And 
here had Standish been keeping himself all this time, Stand- 
4 of the patriotic name and ancestry? Writing a book in a 
zy jungle somewhere or splashing through fascinating 
amps, seeking one rare insect and avoiding a billion less 
re but more enterprising. Giant siege guns had fired 
om the Forest of St. Gobain into the streets of Paris, the 
zar of all the Russias had been murdered, America had 
nt an army—growing to millions—three thousand miles 
id was preparing another army twice as large and a fleet of 
ips to carry them—and Professor Lafayette Standish, 
asoned to hardship and adventure, had been shooting 
Nee of paradise in the Malay Archipelago, or loafing up 
‘id down the Chagres River merely to prove that a hypo- 
letical gadfly, Musca rhambodaria, didn’t exist! 
‘The tipsy gentleman in Seat Nineteen continued his 
onologue in the direction of the invisible enchantress in 
‘at Twenty-one; above its plush-padded wall the little 
‘low flower nodded at Standish sharply and angrily as 
| ‘ough it had been set there by an accusing conscience. 
After all, he was being a bit cruel with himself, as we 
jor mortals are apt to be when conscience looks our way. 
‘iere had been no evening papers issued in the jungles 
nere Standish had. been fly catching. It was June, 1917, 
lfore he got the news that his country was actually at 
‘ur with Germany, and his first impulse had been to pack 
}s belongings, return to Connecticut and offer himself for 
ilitary service. But a German agent in the form of a mos- 
(ito had injected a microbe into the resolve, and ere poor 
\fayette’s kit bag was well packed he lay roaring with 
(agres. fever, raving forth a delirious jumble of scientific 
(ms and oaths borrowed from the twenty-eight foreign 
lhguages which he spoke with fluency. When he had 
ivived a jaundiced medicine man was trying to make 
Im drink something nasty out of a gourd; Lafayette 
srveyed himself in a scrap of broken mirror and had been 
hguidly amused to behold a living skeleton, yellowish 
icolor and completely bald. The reflection had grinned 
édeath’s-head grin upon his hopes of military glory. 
‘As soon as he was able to move, a matter of some in- 
(finite weeks, he managed to fall down the ladder of his 
slted hut and to break his ankle against the side of 
enative flatboat. The medicine man, who practiced 
rgery and witchcraft with equal skill, had patched him 
and charged him fifty cents for the operation, which, 
der the circumstances, was worth it. When Standish 
gt himself beneath the protecting 
-Yog of an army surgeon in the 
(nal Zone he was cheered by the 
Wy candid opinion that it would 
tse several months to make red 
bed out of white, and that a 
-bken ankle, which had been set 
Vong and required 
‘Tettmg, might get 
Song some day and 
_tmagain it mightn’t. 
_ 30Standish had gone 
mbes way south to 
enos Aires. Some- 
tin ng had told him that 
itvould be a constant 
‘ Sime to him tosit sick 
sal crippledamong the 
/Slwart warriors at 
hme. Also he had a 
/Mson more pertinent 
, this peculiar shy van- 
” il. His hair, which 
‘ fires of fever had completely 
4 uae away, was then beginning 
: come back in a most eccentric 
nner. Like the tonsure of a 
4 5 Coithin monk the yellowish red forest bristled 
gi riantly from the back of his neck to his bump 
_ Oveverence, where it stopped and bifurcated into 
‘i p slender rival peninsulas over his ears. The 


Wose base lay above his brows, showed the pink- 
5 dh ad patina which indicates an incurable 


hold a hand-mirror above his head and survey that arid 
region which glowed like polished coral. Trained in the 
hard facts of science, Lafayette Standish harbored no 
delusions. Though moss may grow upon the marbled 
Parthenon, Nature offers no kindly lichens for the human 
scalp once bare. Now there lives no man, however hide- 
ously deformed, who does not cherish some darling vanity. 
The ugliest man I ever knew was secretly in love with 
his own eyelashes; and although Standish was far from 
unpleasing of feature, it was upon the roseate carpet of 
his skull which he had permitted his physical self-esteem 
to settle. Therefore, he had ghastly visions of going back 
to New Haven and hearing freshmen whisper the insults 
which had caused poor old Elisha to eall out his bears. 

In Buenos Aires he had discovered that which seemed to 
simplify everything, just as a clever lie often will. A cele- 
brated Parisian coiffeur had come to town, having toured 
the Latin republics in the noble work of rethatching hair- 
less dons. Lafayette ordered a toupee at a fabulous price, 
put it on, was amazed at his restored beauty, ordered an- 
other; and with one scratch on his head and its mate in his 
trunk he returned to America with the idea of entering an 
officers’ training camp. 

His interview with a board of medical examiners had 
been inglorious both for pride and for ambition. He hadn’t 
minded appearing in the nude, but the candid acrobatics 
had necessitated the removal of his toupee, and he had 
been rosy as Aurora when uniformed gentlemen with the 
wand of Hermes on their collars had stood round and 
commanded him to perform capers far beneath the dignity 
of a learned scientist. They didn’t seem to mind his bald- 
ness in the least, but when their inspection had got as 
far as his left ankle bone he was curtly bidden to put on his 
clothes and not keep the line of stark young gladiators 
waiting. Could it be possible that his country didn’t want 
him! It had seemed so. Upon the 
principle that an army is as good as its 
feet Lafayette Standish was fit for the 
scrap basket. An 
associate on the fac- 
ulty had suggested 
his going to a can- 
tonment asa civilian 
language instructor; 
Lafayette’s retort 
had been such as 
would crack the 
cement on a lifelong 
friendship. Piffle! 
And this snarling 
deigsus:y; lalea) bulie 
sounded the keynote 
of his disappoint- 
ment in himself. 
His whole life of 


He Had a Giddy Feeling That Someone Was Laughing at Him 


so-called scientific research had been one pretentious round 
of piffle. In the worship of piffle he had gone forth in 
search of an insect which didn’t exist and nobody would 
have wanted if it had. Piffle had resulted in the loss of 
his hair and the crippling of a leg he should have given to 
Uncle Sam. And now in the name of piffle they had 
asked him to go forth and teach piffle to the soldiers in 
the training camps. 

Professor Lafayette Standish reached up rather nerv- 
ously and stroked the reddish and guilty secret over his 
bald spot. He was haunted by the fear that he would work 
it loose from its wax moorings, yet the more he feared the 
worse he fussed. He couldn’t get used to his toupee any 
more than he could get used to the idea of being laid on the 
shelf. It changed his whole sense of perspective; he saw 
everything in terms of artificial hair. The possession of that 
false front bred in him a deceptiveness quite alien to his 
character. Otherwise he would never have stolen away like 
this, cheating his sister with the fib that he had left a valu- 
able specimen in his trunk in Eddie Burke’s apartment. 
Asa matter of fact, he had left a valuable specimen there— 
but that specimen was his other auburn toupee, which, so 
the fiend of vanity told him, would make him look younger 
and more military when he went to Washington to wheedle 
himself into an army that didn’t want him. 


The yellow flower above Seat Twenty-one made one last 
despairing wigwag over its velvet-padded wall ere the hat 
from which it grew and the lady who wore the hat swiveled 
all of a sudden to such an angle that the despondent 
explorer was suddenly started into a sort of melancholy 
rapture. Being no dressmaker, by either taste or training, 
he was only aware that the delicate greenish summer suit 
she wore somehow became her fresh complexion, and that 
her eyes, which were large and gray and frightened, were 

winged above by dark eyebrows, which 

swept upward at the outer corners, giving 

her the appearance of a fluttering elf caught 
in the grubby hands of an ogre. 
It was just a slanting look she 
gave him over the shoulder, but it 
was an appeal, plainer than a 
spoken cry for help. Standish got 
a flash, too, of the misbehaving 
Mr. Silenus in Seat Nineteen; for 
the drunkenest of all the demi- 
gods was now leaning amiably to- 
ward the greenish gown, tendering 
dainty spats upon the elbow near- 
est him, the instrument employed 
for spatting being a girl- 
ish glove, all too evi- 
dently borrowed for the 
“~ occasion. His grin was 
now terrific to behold, 
and as he whisked the 
glove with clocklike reg- 
ularity up and down the 
slender elbow his chant- 
ing note became quite 
audible: 

Both eon esto 
IN AYaOnke, sonar dete. 


N’York’s the place, 
birdie. Nothin’ like 
Boston. Boston ain’t 


on the map. You can 
put anythin’ over in 
INZY ork, 7 

One of the enormous 
heavy lids closed over a 
dead eye with this last 
observation. Again 
Standish got the scared 
appeal under the elfin 
brows. He gathered his 
cane from a litter of 
newspapers and brought 
himself to a stand upon 
his weak ankle. In the 
quick moment he 
thought of his reputa- 
tion as one who rivaled Sin- 
bad as an escaper from 
tight corners; he even re- 
ealled how he had once 
escaped from a Papuan 
chief by the simple device 
of reversing a tin bucket 
over his head and declaring 
himself immune from harm. 
The plan of strategy had 
not developed itself, how- 
ever, until Standish had 
limped himself even with 
Seat Nineteen and its ob- 
livious nuisance; and then 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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we have lately discovered, but business, which 

makes war possible and which provides the univer- 
sal meal ticket, goes on forever. For more than four years 
a stupendous and passionate energy was geared up to a 
monster endeavor regardless of price or sacrifice. Produc- 
tion meant destruction. All this is changed. The same 
titanic effort is now diverted to rehabilitation. Production 
must spell prosperity in the swift and bloodless transition. 
The time is at hand when the world must take stock of 
itseli—make some inventory of the cost of conflict, and 
likewise appraise the inevitable economic compen- 
sations. 

When you analyze the effect of war on trade you 
find in the afterglow of the conflagration which red- 
dened the world that they have a curious affinity. 
The struggle which humbled the Kaiser was really 
rooted in the commercial aggression of Germany, 
no less arrogant than her ruthless military author- 
ity. No American need now be told that the Teu- 
tonic factory of peace was the full if silent partner 
of the arsenal that piled up the implements of death 
against the dawn of the great day that was to pro- 
claim the undisputed might of Pan-Germanism. 
That might bore the stamp of the German mark. 

With this dream shattered it is interesting to 
dissect the costly and tragic disillusion. The Pan- 
German—and by him I mean the German commer- 
cial and financial overlord of the type of Helfferich 
and Gwinner, the directors of the Deutsche Bank— 
looked upon the war as a definite piece of good busi- 
ness for Germany. Bulwarked by years of intensive 
preparation that put an unprecedented burden of 
taxation upon the German people, and with a char- 
acteristically Prussian confidence that was just an- 
other name for colossal stupidity they—and they 
were simply the stool pigeons of the Kaiser—held 
that with France at their feet, Britain humbled, 
Italy prostrate and America rebuked, the universe 
of profit was theirs. The whole far-flung, subtle and 
sinister German economic penetration of the last 
fifteen years had war in view, and that war the grim 
means to a world-wide economic mastery. 


\ , 7 AR, however hideous or prolonged, always ends, as 


The Bad Guesser of Potsdam 


O BACK for a moment to the beginning of the 
bloody struggle and you realize that one reason 
for the Kaiser’s collapse was his extraordinary lack of 
judgment. In the American vernacular, his “‘dope”’ 
was all wrong. He thought, for example, that while 
his gray hordes rushed like whirlwinds of fury 
through Belgium and France on the one hand, and 
tossed off Russian legions on the other, Britain 
would be helpless by reason of civil strife. But 
Britain gave him his first great jolt. She not only 
rushed to the relief of Belgium but the cubs of the 
Lioness rallied from the Seven Seas. Instead of 
rending the empire asunder the Kaiser bound it 
with bonds of blood. He made the same mistake with 
America. He looked upon us with scorn and contempt, 
only to find to his sorrow that the potential strength of our 
democracy was one of the vital contributors to his ruin. 
Those smug Pan-Germans who, linking trade with mili- 
tarism, looked upon war as good business got the surprise 
of their lives. In one way they were right. War did 
become a business, but with this difference—it became the 
business of the civilized world to overthrow the Prussian 
monster. In hurling him from his brutal eminence Europe 
has not only been sterilized against future military aggres- 
sion but at the same time every nation on the ineffable roll 
of honor which bears the names of the Allies is emerging 
from the stupendous struggle, poorer in her man power, 
deeper in debt, yet richer in knowledge and better equipped 
to undertake the colossal work of economic regeneration 
which is henceforth the supreme task of the world. 

In this gallery of reconstruction which must succeed the 
panorama of waste the premier nation in the minds and in 
the hearts of the Allied world is France. Upon her soil— 
rich with the dust of her own heroic dead—all the Allies 
have left the undying impress of their valor and their sacri- 
fice. She is the imperishable battle abbey. Hence it is 
with France that we will inaugurate this study of an eco- 
nomic rehabilitation which, emerging from the ruins of 
mighty destruction, will affect the peace and prosperity of 
all the generations to come. It is the first chapter in the 
vast story of the rebirth of Europe. 
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Aside from the purely sentimental phase there is a 
definite and practical reason why this series’ should begin 
with France. Years before the first expeditionary force 
landed in that one-time French fishing village that will be 
forever famous, the intelligent Yankee who knew anything 
about Europe felt with that great statesman of other days 
that “‘Every American has two countries—his own and 
France.” Fighting side by side with France and in France 
only intensified this feeling. Though there is no sentiment 
in business it is bound to have a tremendous effect on the 
future commercial relations between the two countries. 


M. André Citroen, a French Combination of 
Schwab, Gary and Hurley 


It is no exaggeration or eagle-screaming to say that no 
other Allied Power has left such a deep impression on 
French life, habits and commerce as has America. Millions 
of our soldiers have not only gone to France but literally have 
spread over the entire country. A comparison with British 
activities will show what I mean. The British have been 
confined to a comparatively small area of the country. I 
have made more than one trip through the whole zone of 
the British armies ranging from port to trench, and it was 
a brief journey. They entered the war at the start; they 
were able to secure the Channel ports, which made their 
lines of communication short. The British war section was 
therefore compact and accessible to the mother island. 

America, on the other hand, came into the war last. The 
channel ports were already occupied. She had to take the 
Atlantic gateways in the south. The net result was that 
her lines of communication overseas had to extend prac- 
tically from the Meditérranean to Alsace-Lorraine, It 
meant that the American Army was scattered over more 
than half of France. Our troops have been everywhere, 
and this is why I say that having touched so much of the 
land their influence will be felt throughout the nation. © 

The American soldier is a friendly being. He lacks the 
reserve of the British and he likes to make himself at home. 
This intercourse backed up by the wide range of his opera- . 
tions naturally gave him a decided social advantage over 
his British comrade. But this is only one reason why the 
Yankee impression in France will be the strongest and the 
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From sea almost up to where the gun 


most lasting. 
boomed we have laid the hand of a galvanic endeavor 
the land. It is recorded in docks that grew out of swamp 
and marshes; in enormous supply cities that rose alm 
overnight where vineyards and farms had drowse 
hundreds of miles of new railway tracks over which 
great American locomotives. We speeded up ou 
dramatized the spirit of ‘‘do it now’’; and all un 
drive of an acute war necessity. Peace will reap the ben 
Some of this work has been temporary and merely? 
the need of emergency. The wooden warehouses wi 
away under the fierce onslaught of wind and wea’ 
the average life of most of the docks such as we 
is only forty years; the gridiron of tracks and swit 
will become part of the French railway syste 
time, even as the record of the deeds of the d 
boy will merge into the history of the Allied ach 
ment. The really permanent thing will be the] 
of speed and efficiency registered by American 
neers and American builders, which will inevi 
shape and influence the social and industrial f 
of France. With this galvanization of facto 
fireside, its effect upon the commerce of the co 
and, what is equally important, upon the fo 
trade of America, we ar? mainly concerned. 
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Waiters and Barbers Put On Speed | 


LL things begin with the human being, so v 
first take the human element. The American, 

we all know, is intensely human, and he finds a! 
blood brother in the volatile and emotional 
We Americans have shown in countless ways— 
especially in the swift elevation and almost = | 
diate demolition of our popular heroes—that we a 
nearly as Latin as we are Anglo-Saxon. 

A great Englishman whose name is inseparab| 
bound up in the glories of the war once said that tl 
Frenchman is “part child, part man and pa} 
woman.” Knowing this you can readily unders a 
how easy it has been for the American to get on wi| 
him. Despite this naive quality the Frenchn 
eye is always on the main business chance. Hi 
given the American soldier concrete evidences 
thrift. 

Yet the doughboy bears him no ill will for it. 
war has been a great adventure for the overse 
American, and whether he stays in France or 
home it has made him a world citizen. He is gratef 
for the opportunity to broaden and learn. ley 
be better equipped for whatever job he tackles aft 
the war. aq 


French city and if the batber speaks English — 
will say: ‘‘I’ll give you a quick shave.” Ina cou 
try where shaving is almost as great a rite as eati) 
this is revolutionary. 
When you touch the matter of food—whi 
one of the glories of France—you touch the ba 
that has been speeded up perhaps more than any 0 
Let me illustrate: For many years there was a ceé 
restaurant in Paris famous for its food and for the i 
tion with which it was served. It was characteristical 
French in its atmosphere in that the rapid-fire Americ) 
tourist had overlooked it in his hunt for a Contin 
lobster palace with gilt and noise. It was quiet and digi 
fied. Each meal was a work of art to be reveled in. | 
One night last September I went there to dine. I ha 
visited the place since the American participation 
war. I ordered a modest dinner and sat back to indulge 
the anticipation which is always the prelude to 
French meal. To my horror and almost before I rea 
the waiter not only brought the food but everything Ih) 
ordered at the same time! iS . 
When I protested he said: ‘‘I thought you wanted yo 
dinner in the American manner.” 4 
He was not to blame. The fault lay with the quic 
lunch habit of the American. ; 
Whole French communities show the effect of the An 
ican invasion, and more especially those towns tha 


important supply headquarters. The shops are bus 
bustling, The more enterprising have abandone 
ha of closing their doors from twelve to 
during the sacred hour of déjewner. These commut 
will never go back to the old ways, because there 
always be Americans to serve. Bhd 


3eores of French towns have been economically reborn, 
nks to the American occupation. They have had such 
ood of prosperity that they are able to face peace with 
| pockets even though their hearts are saddened over 
: loss of loved ones. I am not exaggerating when I say 
\t the money spent by the American and British expedi- 
inary forces throughout France will help toward com- 
jsating the country for the cost of the war. Only the 
id that sleep on the hillsides will never come back. The 
‘at and irreparable loss of France is the loss of her men, 
which no material gain can ever compensate. 

{he French newspapers have thoroughly caught the 
rit of American promise and exploitation. I have before 
an advertisement cut out of a Parisian journal during 
‘war, which might well have appeared in a New York 
ly. It begins like this: “‘O Boy! what can we send 
1?” The next lines are: ‘“‘We can mail you to the 
aches anything from a packet of gum to a grand piano. 
. give you a square deal, bed-rock prices, and your 
mey back if we fail to please.’”’ Could anyone ask more? 
Thanks to the American invasion the Frenchman is 
orming his writing habit. It has been said that if you 
‘ea Frenchman a fountain pen and a ream of paper he 


jl write himself to death. It is the favorite indoor sport. 
fe traveler has innumerable evidences of this. Every- 
lag that used to happen in a French shop was carefully 
ytten in a big book. No one ever knew what became of 
3 book, but there was a general impression, certainly 
‘ong Americans, that it involved an immense amount of 


Hse labor. Such was the so-called bureau habit. The 
/nch shopkeeper is not so keen about writing everything 
imnow. The more advanced are using adding machines, 
“h registers and typewriters. Formerly they got some of 
e from their German neighbor, but it is not likely that 
s one-time source of supply will be resumed. France 
mnds to manufacture these articles herself. 

‘Yhanging France is a marvel of adaptability. It found 
more picturesque expression than an episode that hap- 
ed in October at the chateau of a famous French prince 
4 name and title are almost as old as the nation 
If. His country house, a center of fashion when Louis 
i was king, and across whose shining moat rode the 
(uty and chivalry of many generations of French nobil- 
t was not far from a temporary camp of an American 
‘inal Corps unit engaged in stringing a new telephone 


ARS 


vice from Tours to Paris. 
| 
| 


\ HILE out riding one day the prince happened on this 
camp. He was so much impressed with the business- 
» manner and personality of the men that he invited them 
iis chateau for tea. They arrived in a five-ton truck that 
‘tered noisily up the imposing tree-arched avenue and 
yse din was in sharp contrast with the exquisite aloof- 
us of the place. The prince received the men in the 
tiely salon where kings and princes had sat in state, 
niised their strong Virginia cigarettes, learned how to roll 
it army ‘“‘smoke,”’ and reveled in undiluted American 
lig. The soldiers had the time of their lives, and when 
ty climbed up on the big gray truck to go away they 
lited in giving their host an ear- 
setting American college yell the like 
Sivhich had never shaken the corri- 
lis of the old chateau. 
_fere is another instance of the min- 
slg of the French aristocracy with 
Aerican democracy: A certain mar- 
1's with a title as long and as ancient 
181 page in the Book of Kings was 
uble to occupy his summer home, 
oited near one of the large base ports 
isi by the Americans, because he 
ecld not get a van to transport his 
icsehold effects. When the major in 
etrge of the A. E. F. Motor Trans- 
x Depot near by—he was a re- 
ioned Indiana politician, by the 
W’—heard of the predicament he 
lored the marquis a five-ton army 
tk for the job. The old aristocrat 
‘so delighted with this act of kind- 
€ that he made the trip on the 
rk himself. This led to a charming 
s0al relation between the French 
aily and the officers of the port. The 
srican has gone over the social top 
as successfully as he has gone over 
‘fighting top. 
‘know of no better way to sum up 
Spectacle of changing France than 
uote what a keen-witted French- 
Not in 
Oiplaint but almost in pride she 
tked: “France will never be the 
France again. Just as Ypres will 
reforth be Wipers so will Paree 
?aris—pronounced in the forceful 
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Symbolical Tablet Bearing the Cross of Lorraine. 
Below it Appears the Prophetic Sentiment: The 


Cross of Lorraine is Broken, But Not Forever 


American way. We shall have electric bells and bathtubs 
everywhere, but the country will be the better for it.” 
This evolution is a direct result of the coming of the 
American millions. Before the war there were exactly 
40,000 Americans residing permanently in France. Our 
participation in the war will undoubtedly extend this list 


-up to a hundred thousand. Many of our men will return 


to France as soon as they are mustered out. Some have 
already intermarried with the French; others are engaged 
to marry French girls; still others have hopes. Intermar- 
riage has reached the point where it is no uncommon expe- 
rience to see in the papers advertisements of lawyers who 
specialize in arranging the legal details of Franco-American 
marriages. It all means that the two countries will or 
should understand each other as never before. 

This understanding is not entirely born of kinship of 
the battle line. History shows that the allies of one year 
may and have become the foes of another. The greatest 
of all internationalizers is a common knowledge of lan- 
guage. Lack of this has always been the barrier in Franco- 
American trade, and now, thanks to the presence of mil- 
lions of American fighting men in France, that barrier is 
removed. The old language obstacle between America 


M. Clementel, French Minister of Commerce 
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and France was very much like the Channel obstacle 
between England and France. It was not Waterloo but 
the comparatively few miles of choppy sea that separate 
Dover and Calais that prevented a closer affinity between 
these two great neighbors now joined in the brotherhood of 
victory over a common foe. A famous Frenchman whose 
name was almost a household word in England was once 
asked by a British diplomat when he had last visited 
London. He replied: “I have not been in England for 
fifteen years. If it were not for the Channel, however, I 
should spend every week-end there.’”’ The almost iney- 
itable construction of a tunnel under the English Channel 
will do more to cement the ties between England and 
France than a hundred years of diplomatic conversation. 
This, however, will be dealt with in a later article. 

The ability with which the American soldier mastered 
the curves of the French language is one of the wonders of 


=the war. Back in 1915 and 1916 when I spent some time 


with the British Army I used to marvel at the way Tommy 
and Jock got on with the French peasants. I frequently 
saw them seated at the firesides at night chatting away 
volubly with the old and the young, with whom they were 
great favorites. Despite the obvious mélée of speech they 
seemed to understand each other. The same thing hap- 
pened with the American. In one of my investigations in 
the Services of Supply of the A. E. F. I temporarily had a 
chauffeur who had been a fire-truck driver in an Ohio town 
and who had been in France only six weeks. Until he 
struck the shores of the land of battle he had not heard 
a word of French. Yet he was able to ask directions for our 
journey, and understood everything that was said to him. 

The fact that millions of Americans will have a working 
knowledge of French will be an immense asset to them in 
world reconstruction. French has been and always will be 
the language of diplomacy. In the same way it is likely to 
be—with the exception of money—the universal speech of 
business after the war. In any event it will be a strong 
competitor of English. 


Making Friends With Dictionaries 


HIS bilingual performance operates both ways. Just as 

our men have secured a successful strangle hold on the 
French language so have the French made equal progress 
with English. With their eternal business instinct they 
were quick to realize that one first aid to quick commercial 
intercourse with the American soldier was ability to speak 
his language. The French were not so keen to learn 
English until after the American Army arrived in numbers 
and scattered itself throughout the country. It then 
became a sort of national passion. In dozens of French 
towns I have seen tradesmen poring at night over a 
French-English dictionary. Typical of this state of mind is 
the fact that one of the best-known French newspapers, 
Le Matin, conducted a daily lesson in English for the 
benefit of its readers. It took the Frenchman who had had 
contact with the British troops a considerable time, how- 
ever, to understand the difference between the English 
language and American slang. More than one of them 
has had recourse to that bromidic but always interesting 
sign: “English and American spoken here.” 

So wide has become the desire 
among the French to speak English 
that I heard a clever Parisienne say: 
“Tf I don’t leave France soon I'll forget 
all the French I know.’’ There was 
more truth than wit in the remark. 

This more or less airy persiflage— 
illuminating as it may be in reflecting 
the face of changing France—is merely 
the prelude to the real thing. The 
important questions are: ‘“‘How has 
the American Expeditionary Force 
permanently benefited France, and 
what will be its effect upon our future 
relations?’’? America went into the 
war for the sake of a great ideal, but 
the inevitable and unsought by-product 
of that high participation will be some- 
thing practical and permanent. 

If you want to know how official 
France appraises the American influ- 
ence ask any member of the cabinet 
and you will get full indorsement of all 
that I have hitherto written in this 
article and considerably more. Per- 
haps the most significant utterance on 
this subject was made to me by the 
one man in all France best qualified to 
speak. I refer to M. Clementel, the 
Minister of Commerce, who through 
this all-important post not only helped 
to mobilize French industry for the 
production of munitions of war but 
will have an equally important task in 
unifying it for the bloodless business 
battles of peace. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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LIAS CUMBEE woke to find himself a B O t Fy C h jes” as ca’m an’ cool, an’ put his hands ole 
EK : hero. His eyes flickered open upon a sea VY ceuavuws Oy OVER his haid an’ dove over. Purties’ dive I eve 


of anxious faces, ranging in color from did see! W’en he come up he had her; by 


| 
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uncompromising black to a rich, creamy yellow. ILLUSTRATED BY H. WESTON TAYLOR she was a-fightin’ somepin terrible. Any othe 
Babel beat upon his water-soaked ear-drums: ; ; : man would of let go; but he didn t. Nossul 
‘Stan’ back, colored folks! Ain’t yo’-all see he’s comin’ tongue, where it momentarily hung trembling. Besides, not him! B’lieve me, folks, that was the terriblest 
to?” “Giv’ ’im air!” ‘Yo’ Florian Slappey, quit that he was beginning to take stock of himself. I ev’ did see. f : | 
there trespassin’ on my toes! Yo’-all want to t’row me All about him was the buzz of conversation. Each per- “‘Fin’ly they come up agin, an’ he jes’ plumb gr: 
over on him?” “Stan’ back! Stan’ back! Yonder comes’ son of the thousands who had gathered at Blue Lake for her by the neck an’ swum fo’ that boat. How he got 
Doc Simmons!”’ their regular Sunday outing had been there for the special is a puzzle to me, an’ I’m tellin’ yo’ I was watchin’ 


Dr. Vivian Simmons, slender, immaculate, pompous, purpose of being an eyewitness to Elias’ rescue of the ’*Twas a even break they was both gwine git drown’; 
his rich chocolate complexion framed behind horn-rimmed radiant Imogene. And each eyewitness insisted on telling he ney’ let loose—not fo’ one minute! I’m tellin 
spectacles, shouldered through the crowd, dropped to one his story, feeling it incumbent upon him to supply some colored folks, that there ’Lias Cumbee, from Dotha 
knee beside the water-logged sufferer and produced a_ vital detail that the last story-teller had overlooked. Elias hero, right!” eM : ae. 
stethoscope. He fitted the tubes into his ears, opened Cumbee listened popeyed to Florian Slappey, who at that Elias moved off meditatively in the direction of 
Elias’ near-silk shirt, palmed his watch and frowned moment held the center of the stage: carrousel. He felt a battery of approving eyes upon | 
portentously. Then he rose, shook his head gravely and ‘Yo’ folks ain’t know what yo’ is talkin’ ’bout. I was He heard the hum of enthusiastic remarks: “Th 
summoned to his aid the dandified Florian Slappey. sittin’ by the boathouse a-lookin’ at that Imigene, ’cause goes!” “‘Da’s de man what rescued Imigene Carter; 

Of what occurred immediately thereafter Elias Cumbee I had a hunch they was somethin’ wrong, the way she was him!” ‘‘Ain’t he de modestest man?” ‘‘Recko: 
has an indistinct but decidedly painful recollection. Some-_ strokin’ ’bout. I says to myself, I says: ‘Florian, that ain’t no real heroes goes boastin’ “bout what dey don 
body magically produced a barrel and someone else placed thar woman is feelin’ bad. Florian,’ I says, ‘she’s gwine Elias Cumbee ceased to bemoan his soaked garn 
Mr. Cumbee, face down, across it. Strong hands seized git in trouble.’ An’ sho’ ’nough, jes’ ’bout that time she They had become the habiliments of a hero. The 
his feet; and, under the direction of Doctor Simmons, and __ gives a wiggle an’ a twist, an’ down she goes. course of Florian Slappey had converted him. Floriar 


without heed to the patient’s wild yells, they proceeded to “That there—what yo’-all say his name is?” ‘ the first place, was the town’s social mentor—a wealtl 

knead his tummy. “°“Lias Cumbee. He . young negro, magnificent in self-importance. Intl’ 
The treatment was heroic—the results more than come from Dothan.” second place, Florian had convinced him of fac 

satisfactory. Eventually Elias Cumbee stood on his own “‘T know all bout whar that he had not before realized. Of course he coi 


wo E 


have let go of Imogene had he cared to doso. Bi! 
he wasn’t that kind of a man—not him! ’Magi 
*Lias Cumbee leavin’ a woman to drowned jes’ 
save hisself! Why, he’d risk his life any day to sa 


feet; very weak and infernally trembly. Water cascaded he come from. Anyway, 
from his Sunday clothes, which were shrinking alarmingly, ’Lias Cumbee was 
despite their nonshrinkable all-wool guaranty. rowing right by 


His eyes roved above the heads of the colored human there, an’ he give 


mass to rest upon the amusement devices of Blue Lake one look an’ seen somebody else! It come jes’ as easy! : ff 
Park—the shoot-the-chutes, the roller coaster, the bla- her go down. He A clerical-looking gentleman fell into step besi 
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tant carrousel, and the dozen or more eating concessions. jes’ aleaped fo’ the him. al 
He was no longer even mildly interested—until his gaze front of his boat ““They tell me yo’r name is ’"Lias Cumbee.” 
lighted upon a crowd near by absorbedly engaged inatask an’ grabbed at her. “Yassuh—da’s me.’’ | 
that reminded him nauseatingly of the barrel experience But he missed; an’ “Stranger here?” >| 


“Been heah ’bout a month. Up from Dothar 
“Living here?” | 
“Yassuh. Sho is! Bought a half int’rest int 

Pinetop Roller Pressin’ Club.”’ | 

An ebony hand came out to clutch Elias’ skinny finge 

“I’m the Rev’end Plato Tubb, of the Fust African M. 

Chu’ch. It done me proud to see how come yo’ to sa f 

that gal. | 

“T wisht you would come to services t’-night at eig; 
o’clock, so’s I ¢’n offer up a prayer of thanks fo’ {| 
d’liverance of yo’ both.” } 
Elias promised. He would have promised anythi| 
about then. He left the Reverend Tubb and found hi| 
self hedged in by a crowd that demanded a perso! 
recital of his heroism. | it 
‘“Twarn’t nothin’!”’ disclaimed the hero. ‘‘Over:! 

go, an’ over I go. Git in de water an’ grab her. H 

on. Swimin. Da’sall! Ain’t nothin’ to make nofus 

over.” 4 

“‘T’clare to goodness! Heah dat man! Savesa’oon 

an’ mos’ dies, an’ says ’tain’t nothin’!”’ a 

Elias was expanded to the occasion. 

““Co’se ’twarn’t nothin’. Jes’ savin’ a woman 
drownedin’? Sho’—dat ain’t nothin’ a-tall!” 

““Y’ain’t never saved no others befo’ this, is yo’?’ 

“Save folks from drownedin’?”’ Elias’ skinny eh) 


he had just survived. Then remembrance of the wherefores 
returned. 

There had been the hiring of a rowboat and a tentative 
poking about in the middle of the lake. He remembered 
watching with impersonal interest the bobbing head of a 
Venuslike young colored lady who had dared the deepest 
part of the lake; then a sudden facial twisting of terror; a 
plunge—and a long-drawn, whooshy howl from the shore. 

He had leaped to the bow of his skiff in the attempt to 
seize the arm of the drowning girl; but she sank before he 
got there. His boat drifted away. Tough luck! But as 
he drew back his foot slipped and he found himself in 
the water. Thereupon he grabbed for whatever was 
nearest, and it proved to be Imogene. He clung to her 
frantically and both went down. 

Once, many years before, Elias Cumbee had been 
able to swim. His little knowledge came to his aid, 
terror-spurred. He struggled like a madman to free 
himself from the girl’s desperate clutch. He managed 
to remain above the surface long enough to grab the 
side of his boat. There he clung—and Fate itself 
couldn’t have broken his clutch. He was pale green 
with terror. He was scarcely conscious of the woman 
whose plump, rounded arms clasped his thin neck. 

It was fortunate for Imogene that her head happened 
to be above water. 

In the first place, he had not intended to be a hero. 
He was not of the stuff of which heroes are made. All 
his life he had been shy, wistful, retiring; keeping 
always in the rear ranks of a crowd, shunning leather- 
voiced, coarse-mouthed men, and finding himself exces- 
sively timid in the presence of women—especially 
beautiful ones. 

The head of Dr. Vivian Simmons rose command- 
ingly above the crowd about the prostrate Imogene. 
He beckoned authoritatively to Elias, and Elias sloshed 
uncertainly to the center of the circle. 


then he stood up, 


Co’se Ise save folks befo’! Yo’ reckon I acted lik! 
wasn’t use’ to it?”’ fe 
A deep basso boomed across the lot: : : 
‘‘Mi-i-isto’ Cumbee! Misto’ Cumbee-e!” i 
Elias. a 
A large, bullet-headed, well-dressed negro str? 
across and towered above the diminutive hero. _ 


. ! 
“Ts yo’-all "Lias Cumbee?”’ a 
“ec I iss Pf 


He gazed down at the girl, and for the first time expe- “T’m Cla’nce Carter, brother of the gal what) | 
rienced a warm glow of satisfaction in the knowledge that done save her life. Lemme thank yo’!’’ > | 


he had saved her life. Truly she was a regal creature; a 
woman he had known only in his wildest imaginings. 
She was large and rounded and amply curved; and—vwell, 
he was not too ill to notice that the bathing suit she wore 
concealed none of her feminine charms. 

Her dusky face was a bit paler than normal, but the 
look she bestowed upon Elias Cumbee’s bedraggled figure 
was not hard to interpret. She questioned him direct: 

“Ts yo’ him?” 

“TIs—is I who?” 

“Ts yo’ the man what saved my life?” 

Shy, bashful, Elias fidgeted. 

“That warn’t nothin’! 


“Da’s a’ right, a’ right! Jes’ li’l’ exercise,” answe! 
the exalted Elias, striving not to grimace under & 
bone-crushing grip of the grateful brother. 4a 

“Huh! Reckon any man what’ll save a gal cas! 
like an’ ’most drowned hisself doin’ it ain’t goin’ to bi! 
’bout it. But what I want to ast yo’ is what is) 
doin’ this evenin’?” #; 

“Nothin’. Why?” Ll 

“T got a cyar out heah. I was thinkin’ mebbe }! 
drive home with Imigene an’ me, an’”—with an ow! 
wink—‘“‘take a bit of a nip to keep yo’-all from cate | 
col’.}’ 4 
er Elias agreed readily, more than a little dazed 

Twas too!” : nonchalance with which the brother of the girl 
_Elias was not an argumentative chap, which was why “wow Git Outen My Path! Ise Walkin’ Wid M y Lady Frien’, saved spoke of his car. The car proved to be a 
his disclaimer of intention never passed the tip of his an’ I Don’t Wanna be Bothered Wid No Trash!” sentable six-cylinder, seven-passenger affair, ani 


ater learned that Clarence made an extremely good living 
ith that car in his capacity of free-lance taxicabber. 
With Clarence at the wheel, Elias settled shiveringly 
n the tonneau beside the still weak but openly adoring 
Pmogene. As they rolled out of the gates of Blue Lake 
ark the crowd huzzaed a farewell. 

If Imogene had appeared bewitching in her one-piece 
yathing suit she was bewildering now. A large red-and- 
yhite straw hat flopped tantalizingly about her well- 
haped head; she wore a v-cut yellow crépe-de-Chine 
yaist and a white duck skirt. Her face had assumed an 
‘ppealing pallor, and her lustrous black eyes shone into 
fis with a frank avowal of adoration. And scarcely had 
Harence let his gears in and sent the car rolling down the 
mooth, white road 
coward the city 
vyhen Imogene 
festled un- 
‘shamedly against 
ier damp hero and 
nuggled a warm 
jand into his. 

It was a new ex- 
jerience for Elias 
Jumbee. Of course 
here had been 
vyomen in his life; 
jut this regal prod- 
let of the city, this 
adiant creature of 
iducation and of 
julture, this— 
his—— Hisskinny 
ingers closed 
ightly about hers 
nd he sighed 
leeply. 
 “Tain’t had no 
-hancet to thank 
: ‘o’, Misto’ Cum- 
ree,” 
Elias was atrem- 
ile from head to 
oot; his capitula- 
jion to this first 

‘rand passion was 
s thorough as it 

vas nerve-racking. 

ie Twarn’t 

\othin’,’”’ he mum- 

pled thickly. 

’Twarn’t nothin’ 

j-tall!”’ 

_“Reckon I think 

lifferent,’’ she re- 

jurned coyly. ‘‘Ef 
ro’-all hadn’t 

isked yo’r life I’d 

if been dead.” 

| “Humph! Reckon I ain’t lettin’ no wimmin drowned 

‘ound whar Ise at.” 

She spoke very softly: 

“T owes yo’-all my life—’Lias.”’ 

_ “G’wan wid yo’!”’ His eyes met hers. ‘Aw, sa-a-ay 

“T does.” 

“T ain’t done nothin’ a-tall.”’ 

“T owes yo’-all my life. But’?—wistfully—“‘I reckon 
hey ain’t no way I c’n pay uu 

“Yes; dey is.” 

“How so?” 

ax 0’ —yo’ The years of chronic self-effacement 
isserted themselves and Elias found himself tongue-tied 
m the verge of an avowal of love. ‘‘’Twarn’t nothin’ I 
lone—not nothin’ a-tall!”’ 

_*“T owes yo’ my life,” she repeated doggedly. ‘They 
4in’t nothin’ yo’-all could ast me I woul’n’t say yes to.” 
He flushed redly beneath his natural brunette. 
“Y-y-yes; dey is.” 

“Not nothin’!’’ 

_ “S-s-s-s’posin’ I ast yo’-all to—to —— 

“To—what?” she cooed softly. 

_ “To—to —— S’posin’ I ast yo’-all to kiss me?” 

_ Imogene flashed a quick glance round. The discreet 
Jlarence was gazing straight ahead. They were speeding 
/hrough a brief stretch of country—not a house within 
ialf a mile. 

A pair of warm, plump arms wound suddenly about the 
hin neck of the delirious Elias; a pair of luscious lips came 
lose—closer—and were pressed against his in a long, 
linging kiss of surrender. He sighed mightily and shivered 
\eliciously. Then the lips withdrew and the arms unwound. 
. “Reckon that ain’t nothin’ to do fo’ the man what yo’ 
swes yo’ life to!” defended the lady. 

iil ain’t want no kiss ob gratitude,” dared Elias. 
What is it yo’-all wants?” 


1? 
. 


| 


2? 


” 


“Tt—it’s —— Reckon yo’-all woul’n’t b’lieve me ef I 
as to say—ef I was to say ——” 
“Ve e es?” 


wire iee pow’ful stuck on yo’, Imigene. Co’se yo’ is 
on’y jus’ met me ——”’ 

‘Huh! *Lias! Reckon they ain’t no woman could help 
fallin’ in love wid a man like you!” 


During the three days that followed Elias Cumbee 
became aware of the fact that he had grossly underrated 
himself. All his life he had been shy and bashful and 
retiring. At social affairs in Dothan he had been a congen- 
ital wallflower. 

The elderly women and the old men liked him, and chil- 
dren found him congenial; but among those of his age he 
had been supine—avoiding turmoil and strife and argu- 
ment as one shuns the plague. 


“It Ain’t Healthy fo’ No Man to Combat Wid Me W’en Ise Mad —an’ Ise Plumb Mad Now. Ef ’Twas a He-Man 


Cut Me Out But a Shrimp Like Dis! Huh!’? 


In fact, when the opportunity of buying a half partner- 
ship in the Pinetop Roller Pressing Club for two hundred 
and fifty dollars, which amount included fees for Honor- 
able Evans Chew, colored attorney and counselor at law, 
presented itself, Elias held back for some time because he 
was secretly afraid of the big city in which the business was 
located. That he had accepted eventually had been prin- 
cipally due to the professional efforts of the aforementioned 
Chew, whose fees from the parties of the first and second 
parts hung in the balance. 

His unwilling rescue of the divine Imogene taught Elias 
many hitherto unsuspected things regarding himself. He 
had experienced, for one thing, the exquisite agony of re- 
quited love. He learned that he was a hero. He learned, 
furthermore, that, since he had proved his prowess in 
public, the same public was eager to believe anything he 
might say in private. 

And whatever Elias may have lacked in bulk of body he 
more than made up in flexibility of imagination. His tales 
of derring do became wilder and more improbable with 
every telling; but his audiences had seen for themselves 
and were in no mood to doubt. 

He was, figuratively speaking, handed round ona silver 
platter; and the girls of the society set were frankly envious 
of Imogene. 

There was little secret about the fact that Imogene had 
engaged herself to Elias for better or worse, richer or 
poorer. Whereupon hero-worshiping society adopted him. 
He joined the exclusive First African M. E. Church and 
became a member of the Sons and Daughters of I Will 
Arise. He was wined copiously and dined frequently. It 
was a unique experience, and he was not one to shun the 
spotlight at this late date of his hitherto back-stage life. 


The business of the Pinetop Roller Pressing Club picked 


up overnight, and Elias, who handled the administrative 
end, was kept busy. His evenings were spent in the cling- 
ing arms of the delectable Imogene, who, by day, was 


nurse for three very young scions of a leading white-folk - 


family. They planned rosily for the future; Imogene was 
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to interest the quality folks in the Pinetop Roller Pressing 
Club; the business was to expand—move into larger 
quarters, have a red-and-white sign painted, install a 
steam presser, and 

It was after dinner at the Carter homestead on the night 
of the fourth day after the rescue that something came 
up casually to disturb Elias Cumbee’s blissful serenity. 
Clarence was puffing away at a rank pipe; Elias was dry- 
smoking a two-fer cheroot, with Imogene nestling at his 
side. 

Elias had completed a vivid recital of a fictitious expe- 
rience, in the course of which he had valiantly saved the 
life of a certain Colonel Ransome, of Dothan. Imogene 
pressed the hand of her hero and Clarence nodded his 
bullet head approv- 
ingly. 

thats time, 
*Lias; that’s fine! 
An’ how’bout them 
young bucks down 
to Dothan? - Did 
yo’-all ever have 
any trouble with 
them?” 

““Meanin’ de 
men in Dothan, 
Cla’nce?”’ 

““Meanin’ that.” 

Elias laughed 
lightly. 

“SofSwlayfet Maan yer ll 
Now, Cla’nce, 
yo’-all ain’ts’posin’ 
I’d go round 
fightin’ wid nomen, 
is yo’?” 

SY O Wes lito 
tle ——” 

“Lil an’ loud! 
Da’s me, Cla’nce. 
Li'l’ an’ loud! They 
ain’t none of them 
niggers down to 
Dothan ast fo’ none 
of my game sence 
de day me an’ 
Scipio Barrow 
mixed it up.” 

‘““How come 
*bout that?” 

“Me an’ Scipio 
was a-shootin’ high 
dice; an’ they was 
plenty niggers 
round watchin’. 
Come Scipio shoot 
a’leven an’ I tickle 
a twelve. Den he 
mouth somepin’ 
2’ He paused 


*bout I ain’t roll’em honest. After dat 
dramatically. 

“Yeh, honey; yeh? What happen’ then?” breathed 
Imogene. 

“Well, Ise heah, ain’t I? An’ after Scipio git out de 
horspital he ain’t bother wid me much.” 

“Was he bigger’n yo’?”’ 

“Bigger? Cla’nce, jes’ as sho as hell’s a mousetrap, dat 
nigger was so big I had to jump plumb offen de groun’ to 
hit him. I jes’ ain’t fool wid nobody ain’t twice my size. 
Ise skeered I might kill ’em by hittin’ too hard. Ise small, 
Cla’nce, but Ise wiry—Ise pow’ful wiry.” 

“T’m plumb glad to hear yo’ is a fighter, ’Lias, ’cause me 
an’ Imigene was discussin’ bout to-morrow bein’ pay day 
out to the Madoc Mines.” 

“How come I interest’ in dat?”’ 

“They’s a man out there by the name Cunjer Bill 
Johnson, an’ me an’ Imigene was kinder skeered that when 
Cunjer Bill foun’ out ’bout you an’ Imigene lovin’ each 
other aM 

Elias Cumbee experienced a sudden sickening and sink- 
ing sensation in the region of the midriff. 

““Whut dis yer Cunjer Bill pusson got to dowid Imigene?”’ 

“Nothin’!’’ Clarence negatived tartly. ‘Big ol’ brute!” 

“Big man?” 

““More’n six feet,”” confided Clarence cheerfully; ‘‘an’ a 
pow’ful bad man! He’s plumb jealous of Imigene.” 

“Yo’-all been ’gage’ to him, Imigene?”’ questioned her 
fiancé pointedly. 

“Me? Him? I ain’t never have nothin’ a-tall to do 
with no such trash.” 

“Den how come him to git sore wid me?”’ 

“’Cause sence he’s been lovin’ Imigene they ain’t no 
other man hereabouts dared fool with her. They’s all 
skeered of Cunjer Bill,” 

“He’s dat bad?” 

“Worser!’’ Clarence gazed at his prospective brother-in- 
law sharply. ‘‘Yo’-all ain’t skeered of him, is yo’, ’Lias?”’ 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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“Forward March!” or its Equivalent in the Language of 
a Hun, Rang Out Sharply, and a German Captain Stalked 
Off at the Head of His Company 


UNGRY? I’m so gol-darn hungry I could eat a 
H boche!” grumbled Corporal Jack Evans as he hud- 
dled in a funk hole beyond the Vesle. 

The regiment had been marching, digging or fighting, 
day and night for seventy-two hours, snatching moments 
of loglike slumber and gnawing ravenously from time to 
time upon its iron rations, as the compact reserve of food 
which each soldier carries upon his back is called, until now 
that was gone and for twelve hours the men had scarcely 
tasted food. And twelve hours foodless to a man who is 
alternately advancing bravely, digging desperately and 
holding on grimly, with shell fire ruthlessly pounding his 
nerves to pieces, is as a week to a man in ordinary occupa- 
tion. To-night things seemed to have stabilized momen- 
tarily and it was deemed certain that the ration wagons 
would make a desperate effort to get up. Yet C Company’s 
had obviously failed. 

“When did we eat last anyhow?’ queried Bomber 
Schmidt, his voice full of malign accusation against a hard 
and bitter fate. 

“‘Tt’s a holy wonder our chow cart wouldn’t get up once 
in a while at least,’’ moaned First-class Private John 
Davies. ‘‘I saw the M. G.’s ration wagon hove to back 
there in the woods a half hour.ago when I was carrying that 
message to the regimental P. C.” 

“What was in it?”’ inquired Corporal Jack, largely by 
way of making himself more miserable and the gnawing 
void within him more ravenous through speculating thus 
fondly upon the unattainable. 

“Food!”’ declared Private Davies recklessly. ‘‘There 
was bacon in it, there was tinned willie and goldfish, there 
were boxes of this and cases of that. ‘Give me a can of 
tomatoes,’ I said to the buck on the tail gate; ‘I’m thirsty.’ 
But he only bawled me out. ‘Allez!’ he says. ‘Allez! Get 
to Germany out of here!’” 

“The big fromage!”’ sympathized Schmidt. 

“There was canned milk and asparagus ——” 

“There was no asparagus, torturer!’’ reproved the cor- 
poral. 

“Well, maybe there wasn’t,” admitted John quite easily, 
“but there was something better. There were cabbages! 
They must have spotted a garden somewhere up the road, 
and the top of the load was piled high with cabbages in 
sacks.” 

“Where was that wagon, Angeleno?” inquired a voice 
out of the darkness. This inquiry revealed two facts: One 
was that the place of enlistment of Private Davies was the 
center of the Pacific Coast orange belt; the other was that 
Top Sergeant Sim Ditty had been eavesdropping the con- 
versation. 

“It was right there in the edge of that pine grove by the 
pond,” specified Davies with sudden hope in his voice, 
for Sergeant Ditty was a notoriously resourcef@l man. He 
acknowledged indeed but one ethics—a paternal duty to his 
men. He lied for them, he fought for them, and unhesi- 
tatingly, deliberately and with malice aforethought he 
stole for them. When in his judgment such felonious neces- 
sity arose he would possibly have preferred to steal from 
the enemy; yet no conscience had ever prevented him from 
stealing from whoever was handiest. Other companies, 
regiments, brigades, depots, quartermasters and commis- 
saries generally became the victims of his predatory 
propensities; and though often a moral certainty as to the 
guilty party was created no man had yet successfully 
pinned the crime of larceny, grand or petty, on the proud 
bosom of crafty old Sim, He ranged and fought and stole, 
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with the whole regiment arguing—half in admiration and 
half in envy, and always with his latest victims in a state 
of sore resentment—arguing that some day or other one of 
the veteran top’s crimes would come down to roost upon 
his iron-gray head. 

But Sim unworrying went his way, cool, calculating, 
humorously philosophical, as unafraid of his sins of com- 
mission as of enemy bullets. To-night, therefore, he hesi- 
tated only to formulate his plan. C Company’s ration cart 
had either broken down or been caught in one of those 
traffic jams incidental to that flood of confusion which 
invariably attends the hurrying forward of an army after 
a rapidly retiring enemy; yet C Company must have food; 
ergo—it must be got from where food was. 

“Jack!” the sergeant decided quickly, “‘take Davies and 
five men, make a sneak back to that M. G. wagon, and 
bring off enough grub of some kind for C Company’s sup- 
per. Our wagon is sure to get in in time for breakfast.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Corporal Jack. 

He could not recall when he had obeyed a command 
with more alacrity; for besides his hunger there was one 
other thing which lent peculiar zest to the adventure in 
prospect. This was the fact that if there was a cannier, 
shrewder thief in the regiment than old Sim Ditty it was 
ancient Dan Riley, first sergeant of the machine-gun com- 
pany whose ration wagon it was proposed to loot. Young 
Jack felt himself peculiarly honored in being chosen for this 
delicate and important mission, and carefully he picked his 
men—sinewy, rangy lads of acute perception and abundant 
initiative—and led them out into a night that was moon- 
less but starlit. 

A kind of velvety darkness prevailed in the woods and 
close to the ground in open spaces, but the American sol- 
dier is becoming cat-eyed.. From so much travel at night 
when the aid of artificial light is denied him for fear of 
giving notice of his whereabouts and movements to the 
aérial observers of the enemy he comes to ken his way 
about in blackness almost as skillfully as in the broad of 
day, so that things ordinarily undiscernible take form and 
feature to his eye. 

With the sureness, therefore, and the silence of a lion 
when he stalks his prey Corporal Jack and his detail ap- 
proached the camp of the M. G. Company. Their noses 
indeed were a sufficient guide, once its general vicinity was 
gained, for the field cooker was in full operation and a 
delicious aroma of stewing beef and the undisguisable savor 
of boiling cabbage came through the night to them. 

“Cabbage soup! Was I right?” inquired Davies ex- 
citedly. 

“Angeleno, you sure were!” was the unanimously whis- 
pered verdict; and every member of the detail, his already 
avid appetite wildly stimulated by this teasing of his 
olfactories, straightened himself alertly and slipped for- 
ward like the prowling savage that hunger will make of 
any man. ’ 

There was a dim glow of light from about the doors of 
the camp cooker, and in this the envious eyes in the woods 
discerned the dark shadow of a queue of men drawn up, 
and they knew by that sign that chow time not only was 
imminent but had actually arrived and the machine-gun 
company, mess tins in hand, was filing by the cook and 
his ‘assistants. With their attention so absorbed, a better 
moment for the ulterior purposes of C Company could 
hardly have been chosen. 

Corporal Jack made out the chow cart standing in shadow 
well to one side, and maneuvering his force to that flank 
he advanced eagerly but stealthily till the snapping of a 
twig and the sound of low mumbling voices quite different 
from that’ merry chatter round the steaming kitchen 
warned him of something unexpected. Halting his detail 
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with a whisper he watched with painful intensity till h 
eyes made out the figure of a man with a bayonet plo 
stolidly to and fro beside the wagon. From time to t 
this figure exchanged morose undertoned comment 
some other. Careful observation detected presently 
second figure, also with a bayonet, leaning disconso 
against a wheel. Additional reconnoitering revéaled 
presence of other shadowy shapes to the total number 
half a dozen. 

“Bust me,’”’ whispered Corporal Jack; ‘“‘bust me if « 
Dan hasn’t got just six bayonets guarding his chuck wago 
They’re all panning their luck because they don’t get 
chow till the rest of the company is fed so somebody cat| 
relieve ’em.’ 

“Ancient Dan is some particular about his old choy 
cart,” complained Private Davies, sadly disappointed anc 
feeling that gnawing void within him swell suddenly to th) 
full proportions of an observation balloon. ‘‘We only 
wanted supper off it for a couple of hundred men or so.” _ 

‘Nothing doing,” groaned Jack. ‘‘We can’t smother si 
toad-stickers without reénforcements.” a 

And he led his detail back to report the faata to his 
geant and receive further instructions. . 

But Sergeant Ditty, quite as if he had anticipated tha h 
all might not be smooth sailing when designs upon his an | 
cient rival, Dan Riley, were on foot, had, so to speak 
moved forward his post of command and was waiting 
Corporal Jack in the edge of the pines. 

‘‘Six. bayonets—six!”’ he ruminated with a grim smil)| 
when Evans had made his report. , Looks uke he migh 
have suspicioned we were coming.” 

“Fiven the mules are still hitched to the wavenn ac 
cused Jack; ‘‘as if he was going to put the team and all i 
a safe-deposit vault somewhere after the supper was over.’ 

“‘Old Dan is awful cute,” conceded Sim with his slov 
Missouri-born drawl, “but I don’t know at that as he? 
any cuter’n what we are.” | 

The veteran top of C Company paused to consider a 
reflect, with his detail of hungry men round him sniffin;| 
enviously at that aroma which drifted out to them so tan 
talizingly from the fleshpots of the machine-gun company) 

But in the midst of these mere nasal snifflings ther 
floated down to them a mightier sniffling from the sky- 
that sound so difficult to describe, but which once heard cal 
never be mistaken for any other—the ghastly, ghostly his 
of a high-traveling shell, whispering: in hoarse aspirates| 
“T am coming—I am coming. I am on my way; and | 
know almost exactly where I am going.” — 

This particular whisper came down from far aloft, ba 
there was not the comfort usual in that of a shell goin) 
far over, for this time it was merely because it had beer 
launched with avery high trajectory in order to climb ove. 
the’top of the hill on the right, and it pitched abrupth 
downward and landed with a very ‘solemn p-pow! in th 
pine woods directly ahead. s | 

“Not a-hundred yards from the M. G.’s kitchen,’| 
chuckled Sergeant Sim as the woods echoed-to the explo, 
sion of aGerman 77. ‘‘Let’s wait and see what happeim 
he proposed hopefully." = 

This hope was quite as if Sim were guided by some sor, 
of intuition, for when a few seconds later there was anothe| 
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-sound of something ripping in the blue canopy of heaveni 
was followed in the woods by an instant clatter of mes, 


‘tins and accouterments and calls of excited voices witl 
something like panic in their tones. 

“If this one only drops’a little closer,” calculated sin 
with malicious j joy, “‘they’ll all take to cover.’ 

“Didn’t it, though?” squealed the sergeant a mo 
later. ‘“‘It never missed ’em twenty yards. Every bu 
the company is hunting a hole. Let’s move up.” 
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And while the third shell was still wirelessing premoni- 
bns of death and disaster from the high sky, Sergeant 
led his detail strategically nearer to the location of 

ie M. G.’s chuck wagon. 
‘This third shell codrdinated brilliantly with the preda- 
 sergeant’s fondest hopes, for it seemed to land exactly 
_ the field cooker. At any rate it blew smoke and ashes in 
directions, and for a few seconds there was a rain of 
‘slum ged on branches and the carpet of pine 


“Good Padginent those guys showed to get themselves 
} ed up proper or some machine-gun men would have got 
eir greedy selves killed,” commented the sergeant con- 
Jerately. “There isn’t any six bayonets on that wagon 
tw, Jack. Grab it quick and get out of there before the 

’ doughnut comes over.” 

orporal Evans, who had already outlined a new set of 
tics for the new set of conditions, dashed forward. The 

p was a deserted mass of shadows with a cloud of dust 
d ashes hanging in the center, invisible, of course, but 
uiking its presence manifest by a pungent tickling of 
istrils, so the corporal and his men had difficulty in re- 
jiiming from sneezing as they groped their way to the 
sigon, where Jack climbed immediately into the seat and 
¢thered up the reins. 
“Twist their tails and get ’em going on the jump with- 
<t making a loud sound yourselves,”’ he whispered. ‘‘The 
. G.’s will think they’ve run away. Between you and 
2, they are going to run away.” 
As another shell searched the side of the hill beyond the 
mp two surprised mules whose tails had been wildly 
‘eaked, whose flanks had been rudely visited by the toes 
‘hobnailed boots, and whose mouths had been suddenly 
ted from consideration of oats by a sure hand upon the 
ins, sprang off at a gallop, with the ration wagon lumber- 
iz after and Driver Jack exhorting them to all possible 
seed in every way that such exhortation could be con- 
tyed without the use of the human voice. Private Davies 
d squad, throttling down to the point where they were 


all but smothered by their inclination to laugh uproariously, 
turned and dashed back through the woods lest the Hun 
alter his aim sufficiently to drop a pestiferous firecracker 
upon them. 

At the edge of the open country they found Sergeant 
Ditty, also struggling with an inclination to boisterous and 
derisive laughter as he listened to the music of the rattling 
banging wheels. 

But suddenly the song of the wheels was changed to an- 
other key, and a low note as of rumbling thunder came to 
the sergeant’s ears, bringing ominous suggestion in its wake. 

“Did you hear that!’ he gasped, suddenly grave. 

“What was it?” inquired Private Davies, breathless 
from his laughing and his running. 

“Jack crossed. the bridge, ” said the sergeant hollowly. 
“He took the wrong road in the dark. He’s going hell- 
bent into Germany!”’ 

“Germany?” echoed the privates, with a feeling of help- 
lessness. 

The rattling of the wagon on the stony roadway was 
audible again, but growing fainter and fainter. 

“He’s drove straight into the German lines,’’ declared 
the sergeant with an awed note in his voice. ‘‘He’s—he’s 
halfway to Berlin by now.” 

By this time, too, all was confusion and clamor in the 
camp of the machine-gun company. The first sound of the 
rattling wheels had brought a yell from the old system of 
trenches and dugouts running everywhere through these 
woods, in which the men had taken refuge from the Ger- 
man shells. 

“Stop the mules! Ho-old them mules! Who—who— 
where’s that wagon guard?”’ the voice of Sergeant Dan 
Riley had rung out as he groped coughing and sputtering 
through the ash-laden atmosphere to where his chow cart 
stood, the calm and unruffled demeanor of the team being’a 
further testimony to the comparative nervelessness of the 
genus mule—laying quite aside the biological question as 
to whether the mule is a genus or not. “‘Where’s that 
guard, I say?” snarled Dan. 


A half dozen men with bayonets in their hands got 
themselves up sheepishly from various depressions in the 
soil formed by old shell craters and the remains of trenches, 
and slunk forward to face the top’s wrath; but it was a 
time for action now. Upbraidings and tongue-lashings 
could come later. i 

“Put out after ’em, quick! Your breakfast is on that 
wagon, you pigeon-livered fools!”’ scathed Riley. 

As eager to escape the unpleasant proximity of the angry 
top as they were to retake the flying wagon, which, the 
sergeant may have forgotten to recall, contained this de- 
tail’s supper as well as its breakfast, the six men set off 
after the clattering wheels like fresh hounds after a pack in 
full ery. 

But ancient Dan could not think of bottling his wrath 
till the wagon guard’s return. Besides, there was another 
guilty party to whom the justice of vitriolic denunciation 
must be meted out. 

“Tom!” he bawled into the dark. 
that darned mule-skinner anyway?” 

Eventually the person clamored for was produced from 
the bottom of the deepest dugout and pushed forward 
reluctantly in the general darkness and confusion—a con- 
fusion that was still punctuated by the explosion of shells; 
though mercifully these explosions now sounded farther 
and farther away, showing that the Hun artillery was 
ranging the slopes farther back. 

“You’re sure one lulu of a mule driver, ain’t you now?” 
demanded the top sarcastically. “‘I’ll just about put you 
on K. P. for this.” 

“T don’t often get scared, top,’”’ apologized Tom sulkily 
out of the dark, “‘and when I do I claim the right to get 
scared good and plenty. 

“Them little H. E.’s Jerry was pitching over to-night 
sure did get my goat.”’ 

“And you couldn’t even stop to tie your team, hey? Let 
?em run away with all our breakfast on the wagon, huh?” 

“They never run away!” declared Tom with conviction. 
“They had the nose bags on. Somebody run ’em away.” 


“Tom! Where is 


“‘surrender! You Do the Kamerad Stuff, You Fools! What the Blazes are You Monkeying Round Inside Our Lines For?”’ 
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““Wh-what’s that?’’ demanded Sergeant Dan, catching 
himself up sharply as a new possibility dawned upon him. 

“T say those mules never ran away with their dinner 
hanging to their noses unless somebody run ’em away; 
that’s what I say,’’ asseverated Tom. ‘‘Besides’”—with 
an injured air—‘‘what’s a wagon guard for if it isn’t to 
guard a wagon?” 

“Tt’s that darn Sim Ditty!” declared Sergeant Dan 
without another moment’s hesitation. ‘‘Probably his 
wagon didn’t get up and he’s come over here and stole our 
chow. Just as like as not he got the boche to throw them 
few shells over here so’s to shoo these gosling guards of 
ours off the wagon. Oh, what I’ll do to them birds when 
they get back will be a plenty, all right, all right! Now get 
along out there after them! And you bring that wagon 
back yourself, guard and all. No—wait a minute!” 

The sergeant’s quick-thinking mind had ordered a halt 
for the necessary seconds to reconstruct his strategy. 

“Don’t trail the wagon!” he countermanded. “Here, 
Corporal Ellis!” 

The voice of the sergeant bawling round outside and the 
increasing evidence that so far as the M. G. position was 
concerned the Hun’s little evening serenade was over had 
brought the entire company out of its hiding places. 

“Yes, sir,”’ responded Corporal Ellis promptly. 

“Take sixteen men and Teamster Billings, and hike out 
for C Company’s outfit. It’s down the left-hand road 
about half a kilometer. Lay in the woods till 
they drive our mess wagon into camp, which 
they will in the course of ten or fifteen minutes. 
Then just walk right in with your squad and 
identify it and take possession. Their conscience 
being guilty they’ll wilt. That thievin’ Missou- 
rian can’t put anything like that over on the 
Irish—not to-night, he can’t!” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Corporal Ellis, who was ac- 
counted a good man by his sergeant. 

Meanwhile the wagon guard, already hope- 
lessly outdistanced by the careening vehicle, 
had been halted by a fork in the roads, and 
paused for conference and debate as to which 
way the mules had gone. Eventually, like 
good scouts, they separated, three going 
down one road and three another, till Private 
Emery found himself upon alowstone bridge. 

“Come on, fellows!” he called. ‘‘I heard 
?em rumble over this bridge.” 

This evoked more debate, but in the 
end the whole party reassembled about 
Private Emery and decided to push for- 
ward in accordance with his judgment. 
This discussion had of itself occasioned 
further delay, and the advance was to en- 
counter other things along the highroad 
that would consume still more of the pre- 
cious element called time. 

On the other hand it was for only a sec- 
ond or so that the little group of men sur- 
rounding the sergeant of C Company had 
stood, sick and chill at the unhappy fate 
that opened its arms to receive their blithe 
young corporal in the very moment of his 
latest successful enterprise. 

“We better organize a cavalry pursuit,” 
suggested John Davies, who was always 
prompt to find his tongue. 

“Tt’ll be no cavalry pursuit,’”’ declared 
Sergeant Ditty emphatically, “‘but we’ve 
got to go and bring that boy back if it 
takes a regiment to do it!” 

Reflecting upon the entire unfortunate 
eventuation Sergeant Sim began dolor- 
ously to recall and perhaps to exaggerate 
the virtues of the late Corporal Evans—for 
despite stout words it was hardly possible to 
avoid thinking of him as in the past tense— 
as well as generously to accuse himself of 
responsibility. for the young man’s present 
plight. 

“Td ought to have told Jack,” he alleged. 
“The boy hasn’t had any chance to study 
the maps. Brightest corporal we had in the 
company, young Jack Evans! Ought to have 
made him a sergeant before now. Resource- 
ful, plenty of nerve, and the tighter the hole 
you get him in the surer he is to come out on top. Got a 
girl in Philadelphy too. Nice letters she writes him. And 
his mother sent him a fruit cake last Christmas. Gee, but I 
hate to have to take my pen in hand and tell her Jack’s went 
over to the Germans—and more than half my fault too!” 

This flow of language must have been regarded as a 
waste of valuable time but for the fact that all the while 
the sergeant was streaking it toward his own camp, closely 
surrounded by his men, and for the coincidence that while 
the sergeant’s tongue rambled most loosely his mind often 
operated most cogently. 

“Say, you!” he interrupted himself suddenly, ae of 
you that’s got sand enough to go out with me and bring 
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old Jack Evans back from the boche can come along. Any 
of you that haven’t can get to your prairie-dog holes and 
spend the rest of the night making trench.” 

This was a needless challenge, and more by way of 
cranking up the spirits of his men than anything else. 
There wasn’t a buck in the company who would have let 
Sergeant Ditty go alone into danger; nor was there a man 
in Jack Evans’ squad who would have allowed him to 
rattle thus blindly to his fate behind a span of runaway 
mules without risking life and limb to prevent such an 
unnecessary sacrifice of buoyant enthusiasm and reckless 
youth. The squad intimated as much to Sergeant Ditty, 
and the sergeant intimated his satisfaction by this re- 
sponse. 

“There’s enough of us,” he’said, “‘and we’re really not 
losing any time to go by the company position and pick 
up some bayonets and trench daggers and a few handy 
little grenades, because by the map that road takes a big 
bend out there directly, and before Jack hits the German 
line very hard he’s going to be jogging along not so far 
from right over in front of us.” 

With this much of his plan divulged Sergeant Ditty 
cut into the road from the open field on which he had been 
traveling and became immediately aware of certain darkly 
silhouetted figures moving parallel to his line of march. 

“What outfit’s this?’’ demanded the sergeant. 

“Shock troops of the American: Army,’ answered a 
braggart voice. “‘Get out of the way!”’ 

“Shucks, now,” protested Sergeant Ditty with a drawl- 
ing amiability that cunningly masked the irritation and 
anxiety in his heart. ‘‘That must be some of Dan Riley’s 
men that goes round tootin’ their own horn that-away.”’ 

““We admit it,’ responded Corporal Ellis jovially, him- 
self putting on the mask of good nature when good nature 
was farthest from his mood. 

‘“Where you going, poking round in the dark like 
this? Don’t you know you're liable to get lost?”’ re- 
proved Sergeant Ditty. 

“Special assignment,”’ retorted Corporal Ellis. 

“‘What kind of special assignment?” persisted the 
sergeant, though far from being in doubt. 

Corporal Ellis, who had by this time recognized the 
inquiring voice, debated. If Sergeant Ditty was con- 
cerned in the disappearance of the M. G. food 
wagon, his own guilty knowledge would tell 
him exactly why the corporal and his squad were 
abroad, and the veteran top’s crafty brain would 
have already been plotting to defeat the corpo- 
ral’s objective. If, however, Ditty was not 
guilty, to be frank might enlist his assist- 
ance, which would doubtless be valuable. 

“The mules got scared and ran away 
with our chow wagon,” Ellis answered. 

“Then you’re out of luck, corporal,”’ 
responded the sergeant in tones of seem- 

ingly honest sympathy, ‘‘for they 

took that wagon plumb into Ger- 
many.” 

“Into Germany? How’d you 
know that?” demanded the cor- 

- poral, instantly suspicious. 

‘Because I heard ’em 
go. Our chow wagon’s 
lost too, and I’ve had a 
detail out scouting for 
it. A while ago, when 
there was a little light 
shell coming over, a 
team of some kind got 
started from over yon- 

' der in the woods and 
went clattering down 
the road and over the 
bridge that leads to No- 
where Land. Hell-bent 
for ‘lection they were 
going.” 

“The darn liar!” said 
Corporal Ellis under his 
breath. ‘“‘ Which way is 

that bridge, sergeant?” he inquired 

aloud and not disrespectfully. 

“Off there to the right a piece; 
but you keep a peeled eye, buddy, 
because our last outpost is a hundred 
yards or so out to the right from the road, and the German 
lines are so close they may be this side of it for all I know.” 

“Thanks,” said Corporal Ellis quite nicely. ‘‘I’ll just 
take a scout over that way. The Kaiser can have the 
mules, but we’ve got to get our déjewner back if there’s any 
way to do it.” 

He put hissquad about and marched it off in the direction 
of the bridge, carefully bringing up the rear himself, to 
make sure he was not followed. A hundred yards on he 
halted his column, and after a wait of five minutes exe- 
cuted a detour and planted a fan-shaped line in the dark- 
ness where it guarded every possible approach of a chow 
wagon to Company C’s position. 
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And meanwhile Corporal Jack Evans careening madly 
over a supposedly familiar road had been intent for a tim) 
only on keeping his animals going rapidly until purs 
should be eluded. At the same time he scanned the 
side of the road for signs of his own company’s posi fT 
When these signs did not appear he slowed his animal 
to a trot, and then to a walk. Occasionally the wall 
was interrupted entirely by dead halts, in which to listen) 
These halts consumed a certain amount of time, wi 
allowed the other movements already described to 
place or get well under way. tt 

From Jack’s point of view as his eyes and his 
reached out into the darkness round him it seemed to 
fairly busy night so far as the operations of the two a 
were concerned. Behind ‘him at various distances ¢ 
batteries of his own division thundered steadily at 
back areas and roadways supposed to be blocked 
jammed with the panicky transport of a frightened 
fleeing enemy. Behind him too there sounded from 
to time the heavy explosions that told where iso 
German guns lingered long enough to try in a disco 
way for the positions of the advancing and never-t 
denied Army from over the seas. 

It was during this period of alternate walks and 
that the road had ceased to be good; the wheels mo 
tarily poised and plunged and the tongue twisted 
lurched as the mules tumbled in and scrambled out 
treacherous pitlike excavations. 

“Somebody’s been shelling the tar out of this ro 
explained Jack to himself. ‘Funny I didn’t notice 
to-night when we came by on foot.” 

Far at the right a star shell ascended and hung ing 
tive in the air. It kindled the sky but was too far a 
light up for Jack the details of the terrain immedi; 
about him. He only made out the usual labyrint 
scarred soil and noted acres and acres of a network of w 
guarding the old trench that marked the fighting gro 
of earlier stages of the war—ground once firmly held — 
the invader, but back across which he was now reeling 

“Heck!” ejaculated the corporal. “Our company 
have moved up again since I left ’em. This is sure 
advance when they order supper in one place and 
bring it to them in another.” ( 

Slightly irritated he lifted up his voice and shout 
““C Company? Cee-ee-ee Company? Is C Compane 
there?” 

The result was rather astonishing. Out of dark ho 
at his feet almost, rose a dozen dim shapes that practi 
surrounded him, while an officer, speaking English 
with an accent, called upon him to surrender. F 
moment it must be confessed that Corporal Evans 
startled, even staggered; but he was a quick-thinking 

Swiftly grasping the situation he responded bo 
“Surrender, hell! You do the kamerad stuff, you 
fools! What the blazes are you monkeying round i 
our lines for? You got a nerve, now haven’t you?” 

And Corporal Jack, who had no weapon in his hand 
only the mule skinner’s whip, cracked it savagely. 

Quite evidently the entire group was at least as 
taken aback by this demeanor of the American teams 
Jack had been by their sudden appearance. Only 
leader understood the American’s language, but the 
understood his tone. It was the tone of the man in 
mand of the situation. 

“Inside your lines?” inquired the accent in the v: 
voice of a man who is slightly dazed, for the speaker, w! 
rank as it afterward developed was that of a captain 
been shaken to his boot pegs by the American’s air of 
assurance. 4 

““You’re two hundred yards inside of ’em now,” retorte 
Jack with asperity; ‘‘and getting farther every mi 
My company’s right up there. I’m bringing grub to € 
now. There’s a whole regiment of Yankees in between 
and your happy home, and there’s a machine-gun batt 
back here that I just left. They’re moving up in al 
minutes and they'll mop you like a streak of water on tl 
kitchen floor.” 4 

The German officer stood, nonplused. He knew that tl 
lines of contact were uncertain and fluctuated momen 
that the Americans advanced with surprising rapidity 
that they seemed to have feline eyes which enabled the 
to prowl successfully in the dark. But more softening ‘| 
his backbone than any conjectures as to the America 
what he knew about his own command—about its ha 
leaving machine-gun crews, squads, platoons and 
panies.of infantry behind, ostensibly as the advance 
tions of a new line but actually the rear guard of a retre 


a coward of the man. 
The suspicion that he must have been made a victi 
strategy of that sort grew into assurance as he ing 
haltingly: ‘‘When did your regiment move in there?” 
‘‘Since, dark,’’ explained Jack, placidly enjoying 
signs of shattering morale which the growing ragged 
that voice\carried to him through the dark. ‘‘Our com 
has moved up again in the last half hour.” 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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FOW that busi- 
Ni is freeing 
- \ itself from the 
straints to which it 
bmitted so patriot- 
ally during the war 
any parts of the 
juntry are threat- 
ied again with one 
| those abhorrent 
yods of worthless 
‘ocks which period- 
ally sweep hundreds 
i millions of dollars 
to the irrecoverable 
syond. For it was 
‘ily the strong-arm 
ethods of govern- 
‘ental agencies, en- 
ywed by the very 
‘ar emergency itself 
‘ith unlimited power 
‘life and death over 
‘dustry, that saved 
ur people from 
‘ing mulcted on a 
iale to be described 
ily by saying that it 
jould have gone 
we in history as a 
ench in the nostrils 
| every patriotic 
merican. 

Never before had 
many forces oper- 
‘ed together at one 
jme to enhance the 
ytural gullibility of 
tman nature. Never 
fore was the fruit so 
de for plucking; or 
pi sonear and juicy 
the eyes of the fa- 
fi swindler, crook 
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d thief. To-day the 
ut is hardly less fat 
d luscious, but the 
lidog, still growling 
id snapping, is likely 
{be pulled back lest 
bite honest men as 
ull. 

The great Middle- 
hand Northwest- 


in and Southwestern sections of the country, with the 
ception of a few drought areas, have been enjoying an 
(a of prosperity without precedent. High prices for wheat, 
(mn, hogs, cattle, cotton and minerals, as well as enormous 
Geoyeries of oil in Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas, have 
len pouring money into those regions for several years 
lw. It has been a flood so golden indeed in parts of 
(Jahoma, Kansas and Texas as to inflame many of the 
jople of those parts into a blind, unreasoning money craze. 
( course in such soil the microbe of the get-rich-quick 
sock flourishes to the full. 
‘Thither went the stock salesmen, always following the 
lotto: “Go where the money is.”” But that was not all. 
Therever they went, no matter in what state, the lists of 
lospects were fully a hundred times as large as ever be- 
fre. Always in the past history of stock promotion the al- 
1 insuperable obstacle had been to get a satisfactory list 
prospective buyers, of untrained and ignorant or foolish 
Irsons who could be separated from real money. 


| Prospects by the Million 
)UT through the Liberty Loans the whole American peo- 
-? plehad become investors, bond buyers, prospects. Lists 
‘te thrown to the winds. Nearly every adult with a fixed 
ice of abode or employment was a Liberty Bond owner, 
lions of them with buttons on their coats to prove the 
+t. People might not have ready money, but they had 
berty Bonds, which were just as good as cash for the 
Irposes of the stock salesman. 
‘We have spent our time, energy, money and gasoline 
tting a Liberty Bond in every home,”’ said the chairman 
the Council of Defense of one of the counties of Okla- 
ia not many months ago, ‘‘and we were followed by an 
stock salesman who gathered up these bonds and gave 
‘them oil stock which might be good and might not. He 
d out how many Liberty Bonds had been sold in a 
ce, and he sold that much stock. It is going to stop.” 
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Too Much Paternalism 


And it did stop. For back of the county-defense com- 
mittee was the State Council of Defense, back of that the 
Federal Reserve authorities of the district, back of that the 
Capital Issues Committee in Washington, and back of that 
the Treasury Department. Without any legal club in the 
way of punitive measures these authorities by means of 
education, publicity, persuasion, and that intangible but 
almost undisputed power that government enjoys in time 
of war were able for the time being literally to strangle the 
thousands upon thousands of get-rich-quick operators. 

In Oklahoma they erected dipping vats with tar on the 
inside and yellow paint on the outside. This was shown to 
the stock salesmen, who were at the same time instructed 
as to the hours of departing trains. In other places sales- 
men were thrown into jail until the hour when the trains 
left. Sometimes they were furnished with return tickets 
by members of the committee. Banks refused to honor 
written orders from the owners of Liberty Bonds to turn 
them over to stock salesmen. A subscriber to a Liberty 
Bond which had not yet been delivered to him signed it 
over to a stock salesman and died three days later. The 
administrator of the estate was notified by the defense com- 
mittee not to deliver the bond to the stock salesman, and 
if the salesman wished to kick he could do it to the 
committee’s lawyer. 

In these and countless other ways the results were 
obtained. It became unhealthy to sell stock, and so liter- 
ally did the local authorities enforce the rule that they 
drove all salesmen out of the townships. It was a reign of 
terror for financial evildoers, necessary and justifiable. 

“This state has no blue-sky law,” said one of the officials 
recently. ‘There isn’t any limit to the extent to which the 
citizen with a dollar is willing to be gulled. We now have 
$130,000,000 worth of government securities, with the war 
coming to an end and no way to conserve this capital for 
the legitimate development purposes of the state.” 

Now that peace has come, how can the twenty-odd mil- 
lion owners of Liberty Bonds in this country be protected 
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from the wiles of the 
swindlers? Never was 
theresuch easy money 
in the entire history 
of the world, such 
easy pickings, and in 
such fabulous 
amounts. Of the 
twenty million only 
a tiny fraction have 
any financial knowl- 
edge, education and 
sophistication. They 
are lambs fat for the 
slaughter, not be- 
cause the American 
people are fools, but 
solely because it 
takes the utmost ex- 
perience and judg- 
ment of a specialized 
nature to resist direct 
personal solicitation 
and salesmanship. 


Many Fall 


SIDE from all 
questions of pa- 
triotism the American 
people fell for the 
splendid salesmanship 
in the good cause of 
Liberty Loans, and 
now alasmany of them 
are going to fall for the 
salesmanship of the 
swindlers who follow 
in the wake of the 
loans. Probably only 
a national, a Federal, 
blue-sky law, control- 
ling the sale of securi- 
ties the country over, 
can save the people 
from the loss of many 
hundreds of millions 
in the next year or 
two. 

For there is no 
crooked game to-day 
that begins to equal 
the stock game in its 
possibilities. Prohibi- 
tion, the suppression of race-track gambling, crooked prize 
fights and confidence games have released great numbers 
of denizens of the lower world. Even the closing down of 
ocean travel during the war had an influence in throwing 
many card sharps upon their uppers. All these men, it 
would seem, have entered the bunk-stock game. There is 
no other place for them to go. In 1916 when the stock 
market in New York was booming they gathered there. 
But when we entered the war the big market slumped and 
that particular game was over. Then the bunch followed 
the oil booms mostly. They wandered through Wyoming, 
Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, trailing through 
this city and then through that. 

It is in no spirit of invidious distinction or criticism that 
I am led to say that the Southwest has enjoyed too much 
oil prosperity. The evils could not be avoided. When 
one’s neighbors are suddenly enriched overnight it is only 
natural that one should be crazed and excited and try to 
do likewise. It is impossible in such surroundings to think 
of anything else. For after all in any state or county, or 
even in any township, only a few individuals actually make 
the big killings. The majority are not so much better off 
than before. What is more natural than that they should 
try to imitate their friends and acquaintances and eagerly 
bite at anything which has even the look of oil? 

It is especially true that people in adjoining townships 
and counties have become inflamed by the oil discoveries, 
even more than the residents themselves. In towns and 
cities anywhere from fifteen to a few hundred miles away 
people are just as excited as those in the oil fields, and they 
express their feelings by buying oil stocks right and left 
with but little knowledge of their value. It is the faker’s 
supreme opportunity and he is wide-awake to it. 

All it seems necessary to do is to mention the Trap- 
shooter, or Shumway, or now the McCleskey and Fowler 
wells, and people will fall for anything. In such an atmos- 
phere it is almost beyond the weak limits of human nature 
for people to retain their Liberty Bonds. Each one reasons 
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that by a lucky thousand-to-one shot he will turn his few 
hundreds into a modest fortune and then in turn will trans- 
form that into a big fortune. Then of course he will buy 
all the Liberty Bonds that Uncle Sam wants him to take. 

“But just let me make this killing. Don’t stop me,” is 
the way they all feel about it, consciously or unconsciously. 

“There are men in this town,” said a wise, experienced 
oil operator in one of the frantic centers of stock specula- 
tion in the Southwest, ‘‘who would put $25,000 in oil with- 
out knowing anything about it but wouldn’t contribute 
twenty-five dollars to the Red Cross, and who literally 
wouldn’t give twenty-five dollars to move the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works here. As {for investing in local bank 
stock or in a prosperous local newspaper which they know 
all about they wouldn’t dream of it.” 

I met a young man who held a good position in a bank 
and who had invested about $6000 in twenty different oil 
stocks. He seemed to regard it as a mad sort of game, a 
huge joke which might prove profitable or might turn out 
to be a total loss. He was in a position to lose it all. He 
admitted knowing very little about the companies and 
could not, infact, remember thenames of most of them. He 
laughingly said that most people who were buying those 
stocks would take a month to investigate any other in- 
vestment proposition. But they buy oil stocks, he said, 
whenever anyone calls them up on the telephone with a 
suggestion. 

“They would fiddle round a month with anything else 
trying to find out the reliability of the people who were 
running it.” 

In another place the manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was complaining that no one would subscribe to 
stock in a new water company because everybody wanted 
to put all they had in the oil business. Yet because of the 
rapid growth of the town and the possibility of charging 
high rates the water company was sure to be successful. 
In two different places I found an almost angry contro- 
versy going on between local and outside capitalists over 
the erection of new hotels. The local people expected the 
outsiders to put up all the money, for while the local 
people were moving heaven and earth to interest outsiders 
in a hotel they were utterly opposed to putting in any of 
their own money, because of the desire to confine their 
investments entirely to oil. 


Money Wheedled Out of the Poor 


T A CLUB I met in the most casual manner three 
prosperous business men—one a large grain dealer, the 
second a banker and big cattle breeder, and the third the 
largest owner of real estate in a city of some fifty thousand 
population, a thriving, successful place. All three admit- 
ted in turn having purchased considerable oil stock and 
knowing nothing whatever about the oil business. 

“‘T go in because my friends ask me,” said one of these 
men. ‘I think it is a joke and I can afford to lose every 
cent. It is just a gamble with me.” 

It is not only in the neighborhood of the oil fields that 
men invest in this reckless way. A group or syndicate of 
twenty business men in a 
little suburb of New York 
City had, curiously enough, 
two propositions up for con- 
sideration at about the same 
time. They had just been 
offered control of the local 
bank for $50,000, which was 
well within their means. If 
they had purchased it and 
turned business its way they 
would have been sure within 
a very few years of divi- 
dends of nearly fifteen per 
cent, in addition to which 
they would have had com- 
plete knowledge of what was 
going on every minute and 
a solid permanent invest- 
ment. 

But one of the syndicate 
members had a brother-in- 
law in Oklahoma who was 
said to be in the oil business. 
Lured by the chance of big 
profits the syndicate put 
its $50,000 in an Oklahoma 
oil company. For a time the 
company was fortunate. 
Quite a considerable sum 
was earned from wells which 
proved moderately produc- 
tive. The syndicate did not 
get its capital back, but it 
was receiving good divi- 
dends. Then the promoter 
suggested the purchase of a 
large tract of land at a con- 
siderable cost. This proved 


wholly unproductive and the capital was exhausted, though 
total dividends of perhaps twenty-five per cent had been 
paid. A lawyer was sent out into the field, and he discoy- 
ered that the promoter, the brother-in-law person, had 
been grafting on the company and had got away with all 
the rest of the capital which had not been sunk in the 
unproductive field. It was good-by to the entire investment. 

But we need waste no sympathy on the successful busi- 
ness men who lose money in oil. They know they are 
gambling and can usually afford to gamble. The great 
tragedy of the oil-stock craze, both in the Southwest and 
in other parts of the country to-day, as well as the craze 
for other dubious stocks, is the loss which it brings upon 
the lower middle classes, financially speaking, and to a 
smaller extent upon the wage earners. 

A widow in a small Oklahoma town gave her note for 
$750 and $250 cash to buy stock in a lead and zinc mine, 
a form of promotion which has been almost as popular in 
parts of the country as oil. She was a poor woman and 
had two small sons to support. 

“A salesman came to my house and talked and talked 
and persuaded me to buy,” she wrote to the state authori- 
ties. “‘Now I want to know whether this is a fake or what 
he represented it to be. He said with his right hand raised 
to heaven: ‘So help me God, everything I have said is 
true,’ and that he had $3500 of his own money in the mine, 
which is paying forty per cent in dividends to the stock- 
holders every year. I told him I was afraid, and he gave 
such strong talk on his Christian character, truthfulness, 
manhood and parenthood that I was overpersuaded, and 
invested upon his assertion that he would lay his right 
hand upon the Holy Bible and swear that it was all true.” 

This woman also admitted that two other arguments of 
the salesman had influenced her. He had said that if the 
company was not all right the post office would not permit 
its letters to go through the mails, and he added that the 
State Council of Defense had held a meeting three weeks 
before and decided to put all fakers out of business, and 
therefore his company must be all right. Of course the 
woman did not know that it often takes months and even 
years for the post office to get enough evidence to put any 
company out of business, and meanwhile thousands of 
concerns may spring up, sell stock and die. Nor was she 
sophisticated enough to know that no matter how vigilant 
the Council of Defense might be it could hardly get rid of 
all the fake companies in the state in three weeks, or in 
three years for that matter. 

“Don’t buy oil stock. Letter follows,” telegraphed 
Governor Williams, of Oklahoma, to a woman in Newark, 
New Jersey, who wrote him asking about an oil company in 
Oklahoma whose stock she had been urged to buy. The 
name of the governor had been given to the woman and 
she wrote him asking for a reply by June 10, 1918. He 
sent the telegram on June fourth and a letter the next day: 

“‘T know nothing of the oil company of which you speak. 
I did not authorize this company or any other to use my 
name, and I suggest that you follow the same plan as I— 
that is, don’t buy stock in any of them. A few of these 
companies are all right, but a very large number of them 
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are irresponsible. The wise thing to do is not to inveaia | 
company unless you know personally that it is sound.” | 

But the warning came too late despite the fact that } 
came six days earlier than she had asked for it. The sale: 
man had been too much for her. | 

“T never wrote to so high a man as governor of a stat 
before,” she confided in a letter of thanks for his prompt 
ness, ‘‘and therefore beg your pardon if I have taken to 
much liberty. If I were to write you all the inducement) 
they gave me they would filla book. The day after I wrot 
you I gave them sixty dollars and my husband gave the) 
another sixty dollars the next day in a check. When you 
telegram came I tried to stop payment at the bank, but on| 
of the checks had been collected. They promised to q 
me my money back, but it never came. 

“The funny part of it is that every time someone Z| 
it was a different man. I have never seen the same ma 
twice. So far five different ones were here to see me, a) 
course I have no right to say this, but I really think 4 
a flimflam. Senator Owen’s name also was used as refe 
ence, and he said he gave no authority to use it and kne 
nothing of the company, so I guess I was | 
all right.”’ 


- ti 
Mushroom Oil Exchanges ; | 
Ata investigation in various parts of the counti| 
leads to the conclusion that with the exception to son 
extent of domestic, hotel and restaurant help, the bulk 
the victims of the get-rich-quick mania is not recruite 
from the wage-earning or laboring classes, but from t]| 
farmers, clerks, small business men and a portion of t] 
professional classes. Despite the high wages of the la| 
year or two the bulk of the daily wage earners, especial 
of the unskilled variety, do not yet take much interest 
stock promotions. There are innumerable exceptions 
course, but it is generally found that most of the membe| 
of this class who sell their Liberty Bonds use the money _ 
spend on what they at least consider the necessities of lil _ 
It is usually the groups above them financially that fall{ 
the get-rich-quick stuff. It is usually the man or wom; 
that has from $500 to $1500 or so in the bank. 
A man of about thirty, intelligent looking enough, Y 
obviously a clerk of some sort, walked into the office of 
county prosecuting attorney with whom I was talking. 
“What chance have I to recover anything from = 
& Co.?”’ he asked. 
“Not a chance,” said the district attorney. | ; 
haven’t enough money to hire a lawyer. How much 
you lose?”’ this as the young man started to leave. if ; 
“‘ About $250.”’ And with a ‘“‘thank you” the victim we! 
his way. It is men of this type that haunt the so-called | 
exchanges in the cities bordering the oil fields of the Sout| 
west. They even form little excited groups on the stree, 
in hotel lobbies and interurban cars, poring over blue-pri| 
maps and talking eagerly and excitedly about them. 
These oil exchanges are strange and wonderful plac 
In every new oil field they spring up like mushrooms oy 
night, and sometimes they disappear almost as quic 
visited one town of 4 
thousand a ae a A 


which I counted six “ 
exchanges,” though Lond! 
and New York with a 
six or seven million p 
tions manage to worry alc; 
with one or two apiece. ¢ : 
of these stock exchanges ¥ 
hard to find, because it v} 
over an ice plant. An 
was behind a hotel 


The prices of the stock 
either chalked up on th 
side of the window pan 
depicted in red ink o 
of paper pasted on the 
dows. It reminds one 
prices of lamb for stewil 
a cheap butcher-shop W 
dow in the ghetto que J 
of New York. 

Somehow one has 
faint suspicion that n 
the oil exchanges 
changes in the strictest 
of the word, so much 
are places where prom 
sell stocks to the public. |" 
a certain stage in every gr! 
oil boom people will ly 
stocks without making ¢/ 
inquiries whatever. 
oil city the wildest o 
exchanges is directly 
site an old and solid 
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“This is No Time for Love. 


t 
a XXVIII 
* WAS not Regina Barry who was waiting for me, 
but it was the next best thing. - 
Lovey stood off and pointed to it as it lay, white 
‘1d oblong, on the sitting-room table. 
_ “Give it to me with ’er own ’and,” he said mysteriously. 
Druy up to the door and asked the janitor to call me 
wn. Told me to tell you that it wouldn’t be at ’alf past 
‘Ur, as she says in the note, but at five, and ’oped you 
‘ouldn’t keep ’er waitin’.” 
held it in my hand, turning it over. I felt sure of what 
‘as in it, but I didn’t know whether I was sorry or glad. 
course I should be glad from one point of view; but the 
ints of view were so many. It would be all over now with 
e mission, for which my enthusiasm had so suddenly 
ived. When we had done this thing we should be dis- 
iedited and ostracized by the people we knew best, and 
ir some time to come. 
Istood fingering the thing, feeling as I had felt now and 
jen when we had given up a trench or a vantage point we 
ie been holding against odds. Wise as it might be to 
jeld it was, nevertheless, a pity, and only left ground that 
tyuld have to.be regained. There was moral strength, too, 
ithe mere fact of holding. Not to hold any longer was a 
fm of weakness, however good the reason. 
. s _ the seal slowly, saying as I did so: ‘‘ Did she say 
rere?” 
“No, Slim; she didn’t say nowhere.” 
“Only that I was not to keep her waiting.” 
He thought again. 
“Punctial was ’er word.” 
She needn’t, however, have said that. Of course I should 
1 punctual. All might depend on my being on the spot at 
te moment when the clock struck. I still hesitated at 
‘awing out the sheet. As a matter of fact I was wondering 
ishe had received the sign she had talked about, and if so 
\iat it was. 
After all it was an unimportant note: 


Dear Frank: Mother has allowed me to ask Doctor 
_ Atring—a lady—who retreated with the Serbian Army 
lo Albania to speak at our house at half past four 
“morrow afternoon. Will you come? We shall all be 
d to see you. Yours, REGINA. 


thing was irrevocably settled had there not been in the 
relope another page. On it were written the words: 

Are you trying the indirect method? If so I think you 
find it unwise.” 

1 read this once I must have read it twenty times, 
to fathom its meaning. 


> 


l. 


That was all. I should have felt a certain relief that : 


We’re in a World Where Love and Marriage are No Longer the Burning Questions. 


By BASIL KING 
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I could only think that she was gently charging me with 
my apathy. The indirect method was the inactive method. 
I had let weeks go by not only without saying the word 
which she had told me she would obey but without making 
any attempt to get speech with her. 

And yet it seemed to me that any other woman in the 
world might have resented this but Regina. It was a kind 
of resentment unlike her. She was too proud, too intense. 
Even in the hypnotic state induced by the knowledge, 
after years of doubt, that we cared for each other she had 
kept her power of resistance. She would come with me if I 
made her, but she hoped I wouldn’t make her. That hope 


made it difficult for me to impose myself on anyone so 


willing and so reluctant. Of what, from different angles, 
each of us owed to Cantyre—not to mention anyone else— 
she was as sensitively aware as I was. 

I could hardly believe, therefore, that she was reproach- 
ing me; and yet what else did she mean? 

I tried to learn that on the following day, but found 
access to her difficult. Since she was hostess to the speaker 
of the afternoon as well as to some sixty or eighty guests, 
mostly ladies, this was scarcely strange. I was limited, 
therefore, to the two or three seconds during which I was 
placing in her hands a cup of tea. Even then there was a 
subject as to which I more pressingly desired information. 

“I see Stephen isn’t here.” 

She couldn’t keep out of her eyes what I read as a kind of 
crossfire, expressive of contradictory emotions. 

‘He wouldn’t come.” 

“Why not?” 

“He didn’t like the subject.” 

“Because it was medicine?” 

“Because it was war.” 

“But if this country goes in?” 

“He doesn’t believe it will. He thinks the breaking off 
of our relations with Germany will do all for which we can 
be called on. Weill never fight, he says. Even if we declare 
war he’s sure it will only be in name.” 

I was not so much interested in Cantyre’s opinions as in 
the way in which she would take them. 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I think he’s only kicking against the pricks. He 
can’t think like that.” 

I gave her a look which I tried to make significant. 

“You mean that he’s taking the indirect method?” 

She gazed off to the other side of the room. 


Don’t You See?’’ 


“Oh, that isn’t the indirect method.” 

“What does the indirect method involve?” 

But here Mrs. Endsleigh Jarrott butted in—I have 

no other term for it—with a question, which she asked 
as if her life depended on the answer: ‘Regina, didn’t 
you think the action of that English nurse in going over 
the mountains with the band of little Serbian boys the 
most heroic thing you ever heard of?” 

So I came away without having learned what it was I 
was doing, but not less determined to find out. 

I resolved to try Cantyre. My meetings with him had 
become not exactly rare but certainly infrequent. I had 
hardly noticed the decline of our intimacy while it was 
going on; I only came to a sudden realization of it when 
I said to myself I would look in on him that night. 

It occurred to me in the first place that I had not looked 
in on him of my own accord since I had come home. I had 
gone round the elbow of the corridor once or twice when he 
had invited me, but never of my own initiative. Then it 
struck me that it was some time since he himself had come 
knocking at my door. 

“Lovey, when was the doctor last in here?” 

He was in the ‘“‘kitchingette” and came to the threshold 
slowly. When he did so there was that scared look on his 
face I had seen on the previous afternoon. 

“T don’t rightly know, Slim.” 

“Tsn’t it more than a week ago?” 

He considered. ; 

“Tt might be.” 

“Do you know any reason why he doesn’t come?” 

He seemed to be defending himself against an accusa- 
tion. 

‘““Why, Slim! ’Ow sh’d I know?” 

‘‘Well, you see him every day—in and out of his room 
with his boots and things.” 

‘RH don’t ’ardly ever speak to me.” 

‘And don’t you ever speak to him: 

He fidgeted nervously. 

“Oh, I passes the time o’ day like, and tells ’im if ’is 
pants need pressin’ and little things like that.” 

“Does he ever say anything about me?”’ 

“Not lately he don’t.” 

“Have you any idea why not?” 

“T might ’ave a hidea, Slim; but what’s servants’ gossip, 
after all?” 

As he had me there I dropped the subject, stealing round 
to Cantyre’s quarters about eleven that night. 

To my knock, which was timid and self-conscious, he 
responded with a low “‘Come in”’ that lacked the hearti- 
ness to which he had accustomed me, As usual at this hour 
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he was in an elaborate dressing gown, 
and also as usual the room was heavy 
with the scent of flowers. He was not 
lounging, but sitting at his desk with his 
back to me, writing checks. ‘‘Oh, it’s 
you!” he said without turning his head. 

“Thought I’d drop in on 
you.” 

He went on writing. 

“Do you want to sit 
down?” 

“Not if you’re busy.” 

“Got some bills to pay.” 

“Oh, then, I’ll come an- 
other time.” 

Having gone in for one 
bit of information I went 
out with another: 
Cantyre knew. 

I was not only 
sorry for his know- 
ing, I was surprised 
at it. During the 
two months and 
more that we had 
been in New York 
both Regina and I 
had been notably 
discreet. We had 
been discreet for the 
reasons that all the 
strings were in our 
own hands, and it 
depended solely on 
ourselves as to 
which we pulled. 
We alone were the respon- 
sible parties. That poor 
Cantyre shouldn’t have to 
suffer beforewe knew whether sey 
or not we meant to make 
him suffer had been a mat- 
ter of concern to us both. 

Tf he knew, it was, there- 
fore, not from me; and 
neither was it from Regina. 
There remained Annette, 
but she was as safe as ourselves. * 
Further than Annette I couldn’t @ 
think of anyone. Q 

I should have been more ab- 
sorbed by this question had I not 
waked to new elements in the 
world drama, as one wakes to a 
sudden change in the weather. 
My surprise came not from any 
knowledge of new facts but from the revival of my own 
faculty for putting two and two together. There had 
been a period in which depression had produced a kind 
of mental hibernation. When at the end of February I 
emerged from it the new world in particular had moved 
immeasurably far forward. 

Now that I came to notice it I saw a change as percep- 
tible as that in the wind in the whole American national 
position. As silently as the wind shifts to a new point of 
the compass a hundred millions of people had shifted their 
point of view. They were moving it onward day by day, 
with a rapidity of which they themselves were unconscious. 

The titanic facts were to the undercurrent of events but 
as the volcano to the fire at the heart of the earth. The 
heart of all human life being now ablaze there was here and 
there a stupendous outburst which was but a symptom of 
the raging flame beneath. There was the U-boat blockade 
of Great Britain, endangering all the maritime nations of 
the world. There was the American diplomatic break with 
Germany. There was the guarding of the German ships 
interned in American ports. There was the torpedoing of 
an American steamer off the Scilly Isles. There was Mr. 
Wilson’s invitation to the neutral nations to join him in 
the breach with the German emperor. And then on the 
twenty-sixth the President went before Congress to ask 
authority to use armed force to protect American rights. 

These, I say, were but volcanic incidents. The impres- 
sive thing to me was the transformation of a people by a 
process as subtle as enchantment. 

Two months earlier they had been neutral, and sitting 
tight on their neutrality. The war was three thousand 
miles away. It had been brewed in the cursed vendettas of 
nations of some of which the everyday American hardly 
knew the names. It was tragic for those peoples; but they 
whose lives were poisoned by no hereditary venom were 
not called on to take part. Zebulon and Naphtali from 
sheer geographical position might be obliged to hazard 
their lives to the death; but Asher could abide in his 
ports, and Gilead beyond Jordan. That had been the kind 
of reasoning I heard as late as the time of my arrival. 

On my return to New York in November, I had found 
a nation holding its judgments and energies in suspense. 


i 
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Her First Exciam=: 
ation Was: “‘How 
Well You Look! 
You’re Aimost as 
You Were Before 
the War’’ 


What by the end of February interested me most was the 
spectacle of this same people urging forward, surging 
upward, striving, straining toward a goal 
which everyone knew it would take strength 
and sacrifice to reach. 

Between this approach to war and that 
of any of the other great powers there was 
this difference: They had taken the 
inevitable step while in the grip of a 
great stress. They sprang to their 
arms overnight. They had no more 
choice than a man whose house is on 
fire as to whether or not he will extin- 
guish it. Out of the bed of their luxuri- 
i ous existence they were called as if by 
: conflagration. Whether they would lose 

their lives or escape with them was a 

question they had no time to consider. 
They went up to the top notch of the 
heroic in an instant, not knowing the 
danger they were facing or the courage 
they displayed. 

Here, on the other hand, was a people 
who saw everything from a long way off. 
For nearly three years their souls had 
been sickened with the tale of blood. Gilead 
might abide beyond Jordan and Asher in his 
ports, but no atrocious detail had been spared 
them. They knew, therefore, just what they 
were doing, exactly what was before them. I can 
hardly say that they made their choice; they 
grew toward it. They grew toward it calmly, 
deliberately, clear-sightedly; and for this very 
reason with an incomparable bravery. If I were 
an American citizenrinstead of the American 
citizen’s blood-brother I might not say this; I 
might not have been aware of it. In any family the 
outsider can see that which escapes the observa- 
tion of the daughter or the son. I heard no born 

American comment on this splendid, tranquil, ‘lei- 

surely readjustment of the spirit to a new, Herculean 

task; perhaps no born American noticed it; but to 

me as an onlooker, interested and yet detached, it 

was one of the most grandiose movements of an 
epoch in which the repetition of the grandiose bewilders 
the sense of proportion, as on the first days in the Selkirks 
or the Alps. 

It was at this time I heard that Regina was addressing 
meetings. They were women’s club meetings, and I learned 
from Annette that she was speaking with success. 

“She seems to have come out of a sort. of trance,’ 
Annette observed of her, using the word I had used myself. 
“Fiver since she came home she’s been like a girl walking in 
her sleep. Now she’s waked and is like her old self.’’ 

Since Annette knew my story, or part of it, I thought it 
no harm to ask: ‘‘To what do you attribute it?” 

But Annette refused to lend herself to my game. 

“T attribute it to her getting over the long strain. It’s 
natural that you people who’ve been over there should be 
dazed or jumpy or something. She’s been dazed.” 

“And what do you think I’ve been?”’ 

“Oh, you’ve been the same,” she laughed; 
you’re always queer.” 


“but, then, 


KIN 


HE news with regard to Regina acted on me as-a two- 
fold stimulus. In the first place it sent me back at last 
to the Down and Out. If she had waked I, too, would 
wake; and since she was ac- 
tively pleading the great cause 
I would do the same. I didn’t 
go toa meeting, but dropped in 
during a forenoon. The house 
was even humbler and dingier 
than I remembered 
it, but as scrupu- 
lously neat and clean. 
In the back sitting 
room were half a 
dozen men, all of 
the type to which I 
had once belonged 
and with whom I 
felt a sympathy so 
overwhelming as to 
surprise myself. Per- 
haps because I had 
seen so much of what 
could be made of 
human material even 
when it was destined to be no 
more than cannon fodder in 
the end, I was sorry to see this 
waste. ; 
With one exception I placed 
them as all under thirty. They 
were good-looking. fellows in 
the main, who would respond 
amazingly to drill. After that 
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impetus to the inner self, of which the Down and Out had 
the secret, plenty of work, a regular life, food, water and 
sleep would renew them as the earth is renewed by spring, 
No missionary ever longed to bring a half dozen promising 
pagans into the Christian fold more ardently than I to gee 
these five or six poor wastrels transformed into fighting 
men. 
For the minute there was no official there but little 
Spender, whose bliss in life was in opening the Down an¢ 
Out door. Having led me across the empty front sitting 
room he said, as I stood in the gap of the folding doors, 
‘Say, brothers! This is Slim. Come in here four or fiv. 
years ago just as low down as any of you; and look aj 
him now!” 

I did feel enormously tall, in spite of the high studdin 
of the room, as well as enormously big in my ample mili, 
tary overcoat. To the six who sat in that woeful outwarc 
idleness, of which I knew the inner secret preoccupation, 
I must have been an astonishing apparition. Only a very| 
commanding presence could summon these men from thj| 
desolate land into which their spirits were wandering; bu 
for once in my life I did it. All ‘eyes were fixed on me 
every jaw dropped in a kind of awe. | 

Knowing the habits and needs of such a stupor I m 
threw off my overcoat, entered and sat down. Any gree 
I made was general and offhand. Apart from that I sata 
said nothing. a | 

I sat and said nothing because I knew it was what ' 
liked. They liked the companionship, as babies and dog! 
like companionship, though their aching minds could 1 | 
have responded to talk. There was no embarrassment i 
this silence, no expectation. It was a stupefied pleasu 
them to stare at the uniform, to speculate inchoately a: 
the patch on my eye; and that little was enough. 

Nobody read; nobody smoked. I neither smoked | 
read; I only sat as in a Quaker meeting, waiting for th 
first movement of the spirit. ! 

It came when a husky voice, that seemed to travel fro: 
across a gulf, said, without any particular reason: “P| 
Spud.” | 

I turned to my right, to see a , good-looking, brown-eye 
fellow, of perhaps twenty-eight, trying to reach me, as | 
were, with his pathetic, despairing gaze. lf 

I knew what was behind this self-introduction. The lo, 
identity was trying to find itself; the man who was worth 
of something was doing his utmost to get out of the aby, 
by reaching up his hands to the man who had got out. 

“All right, Spud,”’ I said heartily, “‘put it there! We’ 
going to be friends.” 

Silence for another five minutes was. broken when a hig 
voice recited in a sort of litany: “‘I’m Jimmy McKee ve 
traveler for Grubbe & Oates, gents’ furnishers.”’ 

Sharp-faced, wiry, catlike, agile, tough as wire, I cou : 
see this fellow creeping out into the darkness of No i 
Land, and creeping back with information of the enem rs 

I broke in on the litany to say: ‘‘Good for you, ia 
old boy! Glad to know you. Let’s shake hands.” 

He sprang from his seat on the outskirts of the 
but before he could reach me a great, brawny paw 
stretched forward by a blue-eyed young Hercules sitti 
nearer me, which grasped my fingers as if in a vise. The 
was then a scramble of handshaking, each of the bun 
asserting his claim for recognition, like very small ie fa 
The older man alone held aloof; sitting by himself, sec 
ing, hard-faced, cross-legged, kicking out a big foot 
rapid, nervous rhythm. ¥ 1 

It was he who, when the handshaking was over, snarl 
out the question: ‘‘What’s the matter with your eye?” 

I told them the story of how I lost it. mi. 

I told it as simply as I could, while worki — 

in a fair share of the strong color which I hop 

would arrest their attention. It did. In all1) 
experience of men coming back into life from t| — 
state which is so ( 
pressively known | — 
dead drunk it wast) 
first time I ever si | 
them listen with ave 
ity to any voice ky 
that of the inner a 
What is th? 

about war 


a 


den man_ of. 
heart, that sublimi! 
self with which modi? R 
speculation has beer) 
busy, and _ shif 


same; but though that may be true of the ; 
doubt if it will be true of the future. War 
scale on which we are waging it has a 
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aanged human nature. It has changed it as the years 
yange a baby to a boy and a boy to a man. It has lifted 
aman nature up, drawn out of it what we never sup- 
osed to be there, freed it from its slavery to time. It 
as to a large degree reversed the processes of time as it 
as reversed the usages of sex. We have seen youth doing 
ye work of maturity, maturity that of youth, women that 
‘men, men that of women. We have seen cowards trans- 
med into heroes, rotters into saints, stupid, idiotic ne’er- 
}-wells into saviors of man- 
nd. oa 
‘We shall never go back ; 
sain to the helpless convic- 
cm that youth must grow 
owly into age only to have 

te decay into ugliness and 
vnility. This kind of foolish, 
seless progress may still go on 
ran indefinite time to come, 
at we shall work against it as 
tainst something contrary to 
_e highest possibilities of Na- 
(re. Since we have thrown off 
ir mental shackles in great 
-oments we shall see that we 
ndo the same in small, and 
‘wing emerged on a higher 
ane we shall stay there. 
aying there we shall doubt- 
3s go on in time to a higher 
ane still—a plane on which 
~emighty works that arenow 
‘cought in war will become 
asible in peace. Weare not 
i) that plane yet; but if the 
vance of the human race 
‘eans anything we shall get 
‘ere. It may takea thousand 
ars; it may take more; it 
‘ay take less; but in the 
‘eantime we must seize our 
lessings as we may. 

So these fellows listened to 
iy tale as raptly as if a 
‘umpet were sounding in 
jeir ears. It was like a sum- 
ions to them to come out 
(stupefaction. They asked 
(estions not only as to my 
(m experiences but as to the 
(uses and purposes of the war 
igeneral. I donot affirm that 
ley were the most intelligent 
gestions that could be asked; 
ht for men in their condition 
ley were astonishing. 

That they were not of neces- 
sy to be easy converts I could 
© when the old chap sitting 
éart asked again in his bitter 
Vice: “Did you ever kill a 

low creetur that had the 
me right to live as your- 
sf?” 

As we discussed that aspect 
(the subject, too, I found it 
Gicult to restrain my audi- 
«ce from the free fight for 
wich at the Down and Out 
tere was always an inclina- 
tm. I accomplished this, 
Twever, and asI rose to go the 
lawny Hercules sidled shyly 
t to me with the words: 
“ay! ’ma Canuck. Peters- 
fld, Ontario, is where I hail 
fm. Why ain’t I in this here 


rE tae 
3 was my first recruit. A 
fv weeks later he was in uni- 
fm in Montreal. My object in telling you about him 
ito point out the fact that I made a beginning, and that 
fm the beginning the sympathy of the City of Comrades 
Uheld me. Little by little that movement by which the 
Mole of America was being shaken out of its materialism, 
' provincialism and its mental isolation reached us in 
\ndiver Street, and we began to see that there were sub- 
Jits of conversation more commanding than that of drink. 
at I may call a war party rose among us, and the senti- 
nnt that we ought to be in it was expressed. 
“We shall be in it when the time comes,”’ Andrew Chris- 
‘in said to me when we were alone for a few minutes after 
d, been talking with the men one day. ‘One of the 
at mistakes human impatience makes is in trying to 
the methods by which the divine mind counteracts 
N errors. We forget that it is not for us to know the 
€s or the seasons that the Father hath put into his own 
ver, Things that take place in their own way generally 


take place in his. And the overruling force of his way, when 
we Jet it alone, working simply, naturally and as a matter 
of course, is one of the extraordinary features of history.” 

I was the more impressed by these quiet words for the 
reason that I saw that he, too, was one of the Americans 
chafing under the long holding back of his country. No 
one I had seen since my return was more changed in this 
respect than he. I had left a man who had but one object 
in his life, the salvation of other men from drink. I found 


“We Must Get a Little Farther On —We Must Give Still More —We Must at Least Offer All Even if it 
Isn’t All Taken Away From Us —Before it’s Given Back to Us —Renewed — Purified’’ 


aman marvelously broadened, heightened, illumined, al- 
most transfigured by a set of larger purposes. 

But he spoke so calmly! 

“We shall go into this thing the more thoroughly when 
our people as a whole are convinced of its necessity. And 
for a hundred millions of people to be convinced is a matter 
that takes time. It isn’t many months ago that they 
elected a President on the slogan ‘He kept us out of war.’ 
Had it not been for that slogan it’s doubtful whether or 
not he would have been elected. All politics apart we can 
say that had he not been elected it’s doubtful whether any 
other candidate could carry with him a united Congress 
when we came to the moment of decision. Were the 
President not to have a united Congress behind him there 
would be no united people. As it is we’re all forging for- 
ward together, President, Congress and people, as surely 
as winter forges forward into spring; and when the minute 
arrives ——”’ 


He broke off with a smile I can only call exalted. With 
a hasty pressure of my hand he was off to some other fellow 
with some other needful word. 


XXX 


M* PURPOSE in telling you all this is to show you why 
I reacted so slightly to Regina’s charge of the indirect 
method. Though my curiosity as to what she meant was 
keen enough the pressure of other interests allowed it no 
time to work. That is to say, 
as soon as I got back into the 
current of great events per- 
sonal concerns became rela- 
tively unimportant. They had 
to wait. One developed the 
capacity to keep them wait- 
ing. 

But toward the middle of 
March I met her one day in 
Fifth Avenue. Even from a 
distance I could see that her 
step was vigor and her look 
animation. The haunting sad- 
ness had fled from her eyes, 
while the generous smile, 
spontaneous and flashing, had 
returned to her scarlet lips. 
It was a new Regina because 
it was the old one. 

To me her first exclamation 
was: “‘How well you look! 
You're almost as you were be- 
fore the war.” 

Though I was conscious of 
a pang at seeing her so far 
from pining away I endeav- 
ored to play up. 

“Mayn’t I say the same of 
you? What’s done it?” 

She laughed. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Work, 
I suppose—and the knowl- 
edge that things are march- 
cave 

“T hear you’re very busy.” 

“‘T hear you’re busy too.” 

“People do seem to want to 
be told things at first hand.” 

“T find the same.” 

““And so one has to be on 
the job.” 

“There’s nothing like it, is 
there? It’’—she flung me 
one of her old, quick, dar- 
ing glances—‘‘it fills’ all the 
needs. Nothing else becomes 
urgent.” 

“You mean that one’s per- 
sonal affairs ——’’ 

“Oh, one has no personal 
affairs. I remember a man 
who was in the San Francisco 
earthquake telling me that 
for forty-eight hours he hardly 
needed to eat or sleep.”’ 

“‘T’veseen that doubled and 
trebled.”’ 

“Of course you have. It 
simply means that when we 
get out of ourselves we can 
make supermen of the com- 
monest material.” 

I ventured to say: “‘You 
look happy, Regina. Are 
you?” 

“Are you?”’ 

I weighed this in order to 
answer her truthfully. 

“Tf ’'m not happy ’m— 
I’m content—content to be 
doing something—the least little bit—to urge things for- 
ward.” 

“And I can say the same. If I look well, as you put it, 
that’s the reason. And so long as that’s the reason other 
things can—wait.’’ She added quickly: ‘‘I must go now 
or I shall be late. I’m speaking to the women at the Mary 
Chilton Club, and I’m overdue.” 

She had actually passed on when I stopped her to say: 
“What do you mean by the indirect method?” 

She called back over her shoulder: ‘‘ Ask Stephen.’ 

And I asked him that night. Having heard him come 
into his room between eight and nine o’clock I marched in 
boldly, bearding him without beating about the bush: 

“T say, old Stephen, what have you been saying to 
Regina about me?”’ 

His hat had been thrown on the table; his arms were 
outstretched in the act of taking off his overcoat. 

(Continued on Page 84) - 
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If Your Copy is Late 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented transportation 

conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late. If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST on sale Thursdays it is because his 
supply has been delayed in transit. He will have 
it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
transportation conditions are improved these de- 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable. 


The Mistakes of Moses 


Vie ago Bob Ingersoll had a lecture that delighted 

an enthusiastic following of agnostics. It was called 
Some Mistakes of Moses. But in his anxiety to discredit 
the lawgiver Bob overlooked a vital point. In spite of 
all his mistakes Moses brought back the law from Sinai, 
greatly to the moral profit of his people. And in the face 
of that achievement no one except Bob and his fellow 
knockers attached any special importance to the mistakes 
of Moses. 

With all his achievements President Wilson has a very 
generous list of mistakes to his debit, but we do not believe 
that he went to France to hear the bands play him down 
the Champs-Elysées and the populace roar out a welcome. 
If he made a mistake in going he made a greater one in not 
telling the American people just why he went. But if he 
brings back what we fought for many mistakes can be 
forgiven him. 

To anyone who could read between the lines of foreign 
press dispatches during late November and early Decem- 
ber the compelling motive that took the President abroad 
was fairly clear. To anyone who talked with well-informed 
pro-American Americans returning from Europe at the 
same time the reason was crystal clear. Whether the Presi- 
dent might not have exerted greater influence from America 
is another question. There are possible advantages and 
quite obvious embarrassments arising from his being in 
France. 

As the military censorship lifted after the armistice the 
political censorship settled down like a fog bank between 
America and Europe and between Paris and the people 
of the Allied countries. Americans were kept in total 
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ignorance of what was really going on abroad. We walked 
around in a soft blue haze of sentimentality, without the 
slightest notion that powerful reactionary influences were at 
work trying to shape up in advance a peace that would be to 
their liking. The things for which we and the people of the 
Allied countries had fought were in grave danger of being 
lost in the shuffle of secret diplomacy. Over here we were 
all so busy being pro-British, pro-French, pro-Italian and 
pro-Belgian that we had small time for being pro-American 
where our national interests were involved. Things had 
reached the point among our expatriates—the fifty-eighth 
and lowest form of cootie—and in certain home circles that 
to be pro-American was really bad form. These folk were 
tiptoeing round with finger on lip, whispering “‘Hush!”’ 
whenever anyone so far forgot his manners. By a reductio 
ad absurdum it became unpatriotic to hint that any word 
or action of one of our Allies could fall short of absolute 
perfection. In short, it was an orgy of soothing sirup. 

We need a good strong reaction to common sense. There 
is plenty of it about us among the Allies. It is time for us 
to recognize facts and to weigh them calmly and sanely. 
Among other things let us have done with this silly stuff 
about forgiving the Entente nations their borrowings from 
us. They do not want it, and our mush-head talk about it 
is humiliating to them as hard-headed business men. Be- 
sides, when we get through settling our bills abroad—and 
we have paid our way liberally, even prodigally—the bal- 
ance in our favor will not be so large as some of us think. All 
this sort of agitation simply tends to nullify the good im- 
pression that the work done by Hoover and the Red Cross 
created. There is and there should be no limit to what 
individuals can give through the Red Cross to alleviate 
actual want and suffering in Europe. That is the proper 
way to express our sympathy and to extend our help. 

Much of our nonsense and hysteria is the direct result 
of censorship and the consequent withholding of the truth 
about conditions from the people. If there ever was a 
time in the history of the world when there should be piti- 
less publicity and an uncensored press, an open peace table 
and the whole truth for the whole world, this is the time. 
There must be no scrambling for spoils, no old-fashioned 
hog peace, with every nation crowding to get its feet in:the 
trough—and there will be no peace of that sort if the men 
who did the fighting know what is going on. The soldiers 


‘of the Entente and of America laid down their lives for an 


ideal. And any peace that is not made in the open, that 
involves secret understandings and agreements, that dis- 
tributes spoils and that is not guarded by a League of 
Nations—with teeth—is simply the prelude to a new and 
unthinkably horrible war—a war to be preceded for us, as 
for the others, by conscription, competitive armaments, by 
everything that we fought to escape, by the sacrifice of 
everything that has made America the most worth-while 
country in the world. Unless, as is more than likely, such 
a peace is followed by a world uprising of the deceived and 
overburdened people—a blind plunge from the age-long 
deviltries of king-made and politician-made wars into the 
bloody excesses of anarchy and Bolshevism. 

If there is the slightest danger that the Peace Conference 
may become a Congress of Vienna the people of every 
nation should know the facts. Any secrecy in settling the 
affairs of the world would be the one great irretrievable 
mistake. With a fully informed public behind them, there 
is little doubt that the Allied and American leaders who 
are working for a just and permanent peace will triumph 
over the reactionaries. 


Taxing Corporations 


HERE is good reason for a graded tax on individual 
incomes. An individual with an income of a million 
dollars ought to pay a greater proportion of it to the sup- 
port of the Government than an individual with an income 
of five thousand. There is no good reason for a graded tax 
on corporations. Corporation A has an income of a million 
dollars; Corporation B has only half a million. But if A is 
taxed at a higher rate its small stockholders pay more pro- 
portionately than the large stockholders in B: Particu- 
larly, there is no good reason to grade taxes on corporations 
according to the percentage they earn on the actual money 
invested. 
One haberdashery shop by abler management turns its 


F goods over twice as fast as another and earns twice as much 
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on the actual investment. Its income may go to twice a, 
many stockholders or partners. There is no good Te@so! 
for penalizing it by a higher tax rate. . | 
In taxing war profits the Senate’s revenue bill levies 
flat rate of eighty per cent. Whether a concern makes on 
dollar of war profits or a million dollars it pays eighty pe 
cent; which is the right principle, for profits that are dy 
to war ought to go back to the public treasury—one ‘aa 
as much as a million dollars. But if a concern shows n) 
war profits at all, yet earns more than eight per cent j 
the invested capital, the Senate bill taxes it progressively 
the more it earns on the actual investment, the higher th, 
rate of tax. This whole excess-profits scheme is ‘wrong- 
based on the false theory that profits above a given per 
centage on the actual investment are excessive and 7 
to be progressively penalized. 1a 


q 
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The Sordid Motive | 
yo hear continually that French statements and opin 
ions concerning the present régime in Russia are nc 
trustworthy, for France is prejudiced against the Bolshe 
viki because they repudiated Russia’s debts to Frane 
Very likely France is prejudiced. We should be in France’ 
place. France holds a great quantity of Russian debt) 
which means substantially that Jean, being industriou) 
prudent and abstemious, laid by part of his income ever, 
year; while Ivan, being in a more backward state, we 
constantly needing money. When he wanted to fen 
farm, get a better breed of cattle and build a larger bal, 
he borrowed the money of Jean. But, having suffered _ 
great misfortune and taken a grievous overdose of literar 
vodka, he burned the barn, allowed the cattle to get int| 
the oats, painted his house red, and announced that he ha 
embraced a new dispensation, whose first tenet forbade tl. 
payment of debts. | 

Probably Jean was sore. You would have been in 
place. It may be true enough that Ivan’s hired man wi 
half lunatic and half rascal, and wasted much of the bo 
rowed money; but that was not Jean’s fault. All of tho 
Russian bonds held in France represent French diligence 
thrift and abstemiousness. France produced the mon¢ 
that bought them by her labor and prudence. Evel 
franc of them stands for some French man or woman 
effort to produce and save. And, with all the huge wast 
of the Czardom, much of the money built erie | 
the like, which the Bolsheviki are using now—if they hi 
not wrecked them. 

Of course France wants her money back, or the intere: 
on it, and is prejudiced against the régime that bland 
proposes to bilk her. You are prejudiced against the mi 
who borrows money of you and coolly refuses to pay. YX 
ought to be. A person who has no prejudice against e 

} 
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beats is himself a proper object of prejudice. a 


Fight or Codperate? 


A hae French Minister of Commerce spoke recently abo | 
his country’s situation. There is a huge wastage to 
made good, a heavy debt to be borne. In that respect oth 
countries find themselves in much the same position, 
stiff competition should be expected, for raw materials | 
the one hand and for markets for finished goods on t 
other. Besides dislocation of her industries, due to wi 
France’s man power or labor power is seriously diminishe 
That, briefly put, is the nation’s problem—a ha 
problem, certainly. But M. Clementel turned to the 
side of the account—namely, to the mighty things Fra 
had accomplished during more than four years of 
and-death struggle. The great achievements of w: 
said, had been possible by united effort—all worki: 
heartily together. And to solve the problem’ of 
struction France must reject the German idea of i 
cable division along class lines and adopt a French ic 
coéperation of all classes in the common interest. 
The Socialist theory is that all those who engage i 
duction must align themselves in two implacably h 
classes and fight until one destroys the other. It is fo 
on as false and shallow a notion ag ever gained exte 
currency among men—the notion of an inveterate h 
between the interests of capital and the interests of 1 
so that one can prosper only at the expense of th 
If there were no Russian example common sense and 
mon experience could still affirm positively that 
struction would fail to make progress in any col 
exactly in proportion as that destructive idea pre 
for if there is anything common sense and commo 
rience know it is that men prosper by coéperating an 
by fighting. ) 
Buyers and sellers represent opposing interests: 
wants the goods cheap; the other wants them dear. 
do not fight, but sit down and dicker until they re 
point where they can agree; and at that point, b 
large, both of them profit by trading. The inte 
capital nd labor are in opposition to the same 
Socialism’s stock in trade is to prevent them from 
ing. It would be difficult to imagine a less servic 
doctrine—especially in this juncture of the world’s a 
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HEN it 

finally 

leaked out 
,at I—Steve Stur- 
ss — was writing 
1e story of the property man, the news stirred up all the 
tent comedy on our lot. From the indulgent and pity- 
ig grin of the director general, down through the ribald 
ughter of the actors, to the insulting giggles of the camera 
ids, my threatened literary eruption met with hilarious 
isrespect. The horned toads in the scenario dump were 
pecially jocose. 
“Hey, Eddie, Steve, here, is writing the memoirs of a 
ink collector. It’ll be some classic—eh, what? Oh, I say, 
teve, can you parse an antepenult or conjugate the verb 
unk? What are you going to tell about—stuffed birds?” 
ll of which comes under the head of humor in cultured 
‘enario circles. 
“Well,” said I, ‘‘I’ve read all the bunk you birds have 
ritten and I haven’t noticed any William Cullen Bryants 
mong you!” 2 
Now that insults are even, I can go ahead with my tale; 
ad, whether I’m to be classed with Henry James or Henry 
ubb, here is my contribution to letters. 
|The title seems queer, no doubt, but the question is: 
id it arrest your eye and intrigue your interest? If so, 
jen my little manual on How to Write a Short Story is 
rect. However, the apparently foolish query about 
eds is not asked merely to provoke attention; it is 
mbolic of curious questions that constantly confront the 
‘operty man. That one, in fact, nearly shook an em- 
re to its artistic foundations, as you will learn if you 
unt this rope of literary pearls to the end. 
‘But the titling is as far as I shall obey the 
tle manual; for if I followed that splendid 
‘acher—or the grand old rules of the sce- 
iriowls—I should have to end the story 
‘th the actual or prospective nuptials of 
ie hero and heroine. But I’m going to 
\ck-crank on the rules, begin with the 
edding, and then wander round whither I 
iteth; for the big end of my adventures 
(tes from my marriage, that happy event 
itually marking an epoch of colossal artis- 
t importance in the photodrama. 


\\ 


The Hollywood Librarianette 
MRST, let us iris in on a brown-haired girl 
- of about twenty-six, sitting behind a desk 
ithe Hollywood Public Library. As the 
phragm opens up we see she is a perfect 
Cinee; wonderful complexion and all that. 
hould make the picture stronger; but as 
2 is the girl I married it might sound like 
sting. 

However, I’ll say this: No five-reeler 
cer faded in on a better looker. 
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The Wind Machine and the Garden Hose Producing a Dark and Stormy Night 


Anyway, there she sat, one beautiful day in January, 
when I happened to stroll in; and as soon as I saw her 
the other librarianettes became simply blurs. Beating it 
right up to her corner, I said: 

“Pardon me; but can you tell me if at Dutch weddings 
they throw wooden shoes at the bride and groom?” 

Such a queer plaintive look came into her fawnlike eyes, 
as though she was thinking “Poor nut!’’ And then she 
began to laugh. 

“On the square, I’m not kidding,’ I broke in. “I’m 
Steve Sturgess, property man at the Filmart, and the 
script calls for a Dutch wedding. As my union believes all 
leading men should be killed on principle, I’d like to get 
this bird beaned with a wooden shoe if the technic is 
correct.” 

“Well, Mr. Sturgess,’ she smiled back, ‘‘I know little 
about weddings—Dutch or any other kind; but I’ll look 
it up for you and let you know within an hour if you’ll 
phone me.” 

And—would you believe it?—I stuck round that mau- 
soleum for an even sixty minutes just to lamp her as she 
waded through a great pile of books. Here I was, an 
old Well, I had come through the Spanish War 
romantically intact, and yet my spine was tingling like 
your foot’s asleep. I thought of a title: Nicked at Forty- 
two! These scenario fellows play this first-sight stuff 
pretty strong; but it can happen! 
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Above—In Some Studios a Goat is Classed as an Actor 


lb Wagner 
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After that it was 
marvelous the 
things I had to look 
up in the library; 
but I’m going to 
show my literary speed by stating right here that six 
weeks after the opening episode we were married. 

You might wonder how a girl like Elizabeth Brentwood, 
a graduate of Berkeley, well-born and all that, could marry 
a property man; but, to tell the truth, the lady had little 
to say about it, for I hadn’t watched the work of the movie 
cave men for nothing, and I simply used the regular 
strong-arm technic. It was brutal, but necessary; for one 
of the rules of the cave is: Don’t give ’em a chance to 
think! 

So I married Bessie; but, instead of carrying her off to 
my lair, she stayed on at the library, for this was part 
of the plot we were hatching. In other words, I was to 
draw the big salary for being the wisest property man in 
Movieland, while she was to furnish the brains. It was 
cheating; but so is all art. 


Studio Teamwork 


IGHT away Bess began to equip herself by boning up 

on costumes, utensils, customs, and all the strange ency- 

clopedic things we’re called upon to know; and it was a 

pretty tough studio problem I couldn’t solve if they’d only 

let me get to the telephone long enough to connect with my 
brains. 

Our scheme ripened six months later, when Bessie 
Sturgess was made librarian of the Filmart Studio and 
immediately organized the first research de- 
partment in the moving-picture business. 
And, curiously enough, my stock went way 
up; for, between my experience with things 
in general and our magnificent researcher, 
we became the most authoritative studio in 
the country. 

And now just a word about the functions 
of my office. When the phrase “ property 
man” is heard the average person conjures 
in his mind a certain profane and vulgar 
creature of the stage who goes about after 
the show packing up the guns, lost papers, 
wooden drinking cups and paper snow, and 
repeating the same gesture in the same way, 
night after night, throughout the season. 
And the picture is fairly faithful to fact; 
for that is about all he has to do. If he 
is traveling with a repertoire company he’ll 
have more trunks—that’s all. But the same 
old props go right through the season, with 
the possible exception of a few big ones, 
such as a table and a stove, which he may 
rent from a secondhand store in each town, 
giving passes by way of compensation. The 
last time I made the grade I had nine 
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trunks, and my position was raised almost 
to the dignity of labor. 

But when I joined the pictures, ten years 
ago, I found that the prop man had added to 
his janitorial duties the job of messenger boy, 
professional glad-handing and the art of bur- 
glary. No longer was it just nine trunks of 
definite props for one show; performances on 
the lot changed every day and every hour, and 
often as many as seven companies were work- 
ing at once. Every scene needed props at 
once. Having no prop plots in advance, our 
sets were inspirationalized, and those men 
who purveyed to the hectic and colorful de- 
mands of the first directors were the founders 
of the modern order of go-getters. 

In those grand old days the whole world 
was our prop room, and we just went forth 
and took whatever we wished with but slight 
opposition from the villagers. The pictures 
were so new and fascinating that millionaires 
would lend us their buckeye Corots or cut- 
glass cuspidors just for the fun of having a 
look-in at our mysterious game. We might 
have to argue a few minutes to get a private 
car or a steam yacht off one of them; and in 
extreme cases, if pushed real hard, we would 
offer to pay for our objet dart. 


However, when it came to a show-down, and the stingy 
old things wouldn’t contribute their treasures to the.cause, 
If it wasn’t that I was never in 
a prison I really liked I should go more into detail. 

There was one capitalist of Watts who advertised in the 
Lost and Found columns for the return of a large iron dog 
that had disappeared from his velvet lawn; and after ten 
days of terrible suspense he peeked out of the front win- 
I’ll say this 


we must perforce burgle. 


dow—and darned if Rover hadn’t returned! 
for the dog: He acted with much more repose 
than the actors who supported him. Yes, sir-ree! 
If a prop man was told to go and get a left-handed 
monkey wrench he would do so if it required a 
thorough search of every ship in the United States 
Navy, the only place where such wrenches are 
reputed to be in existence. 

With most road companies the drapes could be 
doubled for gunny sacks, they were that tough; 
but “here we might use the finest textiles borrow- 
able. On the other hand, where much of the stage 
furniture was built of light stuff, and could be 
knocked down so as to pack compactly, in the 
picture we used it solid and full size. 


In the Old Days 


HEN I look back upon my first prop room it 

seems more like an arsenal or a corral; for, 
as most of our films were Westerns, about all we 
needed in the way of permanent props were sad- 
dles, guns, canoes, hair 
pants, Indian baskets and 
a stagecoach. 

Our early directors were 
virile outdoor men who 
despised interior sets, 
largely because they did 
not permit of enough vio- 
lence, dramatically known 
as action. True, every 
studio had a kitchen table 
and six chairs; one red 
plush suite for the sheriff’s 
parlor, which could be 
doubled for a swell set by 
simply adding a potted 
palm, a chenille curtain 
and a plaster Cupid and 
Psyche. 

Gradually we began to 
gather and build quite a 
number of things, but they 
were pretty crude and 
cheap. Whenever we 
tackled the domestic drama 
and city stuff we rented our 
furniture from the stores, 
they charging us ten per 
cent of the retail price for 
a week’s use. The renting 
of props has become one 
grand little business. 

From these small begin- 
nings of a few years ago 
have grown the most amaz- 
ing departments of our 
strange enterprise. Every 
prop in our studio of eight 
years ago could have been 
bought for a thousand 


Dae 
ties: 
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PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF THE ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS 
A Rogues’ Gallery is One of the Wickedest Props We Have 
ry 


dollars; now the rugs and drapes alone at the Filmart are 
valued at twenty-five thousand or more. The single room 
has expanded into huge warehouses that literally cover 
acres of ground, with gallery after gallery crowded with the 
treasures of five continents. 

What do they contain? It would be easier to enumerate 
the things that are missing. As the endless galleries pass in 
mental review I see Egyptian settees, boxing gloves, hair- 
pins, mahogany twin beds, windmills, butterflies, billheads, 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF THE HENRY LEHRMAN PRODUCTION 


PHOTO, BY COURTESY OF THE PARAMOUNT PICTURES CORPORATION 
The Prop Man Often Shows an Enthusiasm in His Bombardments Out of Proportion to Art’s Necessities 


Above — Making a Monkey of Him 


great bin of empty tomato cans? you ask. Well, son 
day we may wish to shoot a slum picture. Old hats, crick: 
bats, clotheshorses, books by the thousand, cords of woo 
weather vanes and bathtubs. 
then more things; things you would never dream of, al 
then other things besides! 
mentally swamped with the things of this world; yet 
know there are many, many things lacking in my collectic 
One of our inmates dug this out of the motto room aj 


January 18, 191 


tombstones, gas stoves, stuffed birds, billiar 
tables, Indian blankets, roller skates, imita 
tion fruit, marble statuary, jig-saw walnu 
furniture of a day gone by and the hairclot 
sets of an earlier epoch, trench mortars, tal 
lyhos, saloon bars, telephone switchboard; 
roulette wheels, lanterns, Florentine frame: 
silver toilet sets, anvils, Paisley shawls, barbe 
poles, snakes and wax cloak models. 

One room will have nothing but porcelai 
automobile signs from every state and fc 
every year; another will contain a complet 
set of roll-top desks, beginning with thos 
huge things full of secret panels and dr 
so dear to our granddads, barber chairs fror 
every land, and To Rent signs in every lar 
guage. Suppose the script should say: “Ho 
tense sees by the clock that the fatal hour hz 
arrived.” We have a salon containing fou 
hundred timepieces capable of registey 
that calamity; everything from the kine 
mouse ran up to the alarming dollar one 


An Endless Job 


aq 
HOULD we wish to set an operating roor 


we have the whole bazazzus, from tl 


oxygen tanks to the porcelain tables, Why 


Things, things, things—a) 


Sometimes I’ve gone hor, 


placed it over the office door. It reads: “T 
world is so full of a number of things, I’m sure’ 
should all be as happy as kings.—R. L. 8S.” A) 
underneath he added: ‘‘ Robert Louis was Nop | 
man!” 

No; this is a vastly different job from guardi) 
nine trunks with a road show, or acting as cha! 
bermaid to a pile of hair pants and a stagecoai| 
I am at once the curator of the most amazing a} 
colossal museum, and the greatest junk dealer| 
the world, one of the biggest buyers on the coa} 
and a trafficker in safety pins. ‘I have the hi- 
dling of huge sums and the care of intrinsica’ 
worthless rubbish. And, so long as humans pers! 
in making things and more things, there is no él 
to my job. 

It’s like the fellows who paint the Brook) 
Bridge; when they get to the other side they hi? 
to begin all over again. I sympathize with ° 
window washer of the Crystal Palace. Nor ds 
the warehouse encompass all my props. 

“Zat you, Steve? §), 
we're gonna shoot tit 
snow stuff at the stv 0 
and I’ll need at least a Te 
load of rock salt. H’- 
arya off? An’ say, St?, 
I’ve gotta have them x 
tons of soft coal for tit 
mine story delivered dit 
to the ranch by "leven P- 
morra mornin’. Nowd't 
go an’ gum up the sell 
ule—willya, Steve?” | 

Studio manager, ovel if 
telephone: ‘‘Ste?, 
Gower ’’—he’s the dire)! 
of production—‘tells 1 
you are crazy with 1 
heat! You have give 2 : 
figure of six hundred ) 
lars for shooting that c& tf 
picture. He says if hec! 
get a simple privilege) le 
that for fifty dollars /l 
eat hishat. How about?’ 

Me: “Well, I hopiti¢ 
likes hats; for listen to}¢ 
If you chase a thou 
head of cattle all over 
landscape just to ma) # 
picture do you we ik 
much beef they’ll je? 
Just five pounds apr, 
That’s five thous 
pounds at twelve cent 
the hoof, making six In 
dred dollars, or my slé 
wrong. And don’t t 
the calculation is or) 

(Continued on Page |! 
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BPUBEIC TIRES 
actually do last longer. 


They are so toughened by 
our Prodium Process that 
their slow, even wear may 
be likened to the slow, even 
wear of car wheels on rail- 
road rails. 


They resist to the utmost 
the cutting and chipping 
of tread and sidewalls 
which commonly shorten 
tire-life. 


Their Staggard Studs 
afford maximum grip with 
minimum friction—the 
really scientific, really 
effective nonskid tread. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber 
Non-Skid Tire— Republic Staggard Tread 
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By HENRY LEVERAGE 


BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


A Racking Roar Ripped the Night Wide Open. A Lurid Light Streamed Upward From the Bow of the Freighter — 


ANY shops had assisted in building the freighter 
| V/ Aguia. She was assembled in the great fabricating 

yard of McGovern & Sterne, at Tyneside. The ex- 
perience gained by the sharps of the American Shipping 
Board had brought about a revolution on the part of Brit- 
ish shipbuilders. 

No longer did ships rust on the ways while each plate 
and beam and rib was bulldozed out of stubborn metal and 
fitted as a Bond Street tailor fits a suit. They were cut to 
a pattern in a hundred shops and assembled like serv- 
iceable hand-me-down clothes, which were preferable and 
most cheap to repair. 

The Aguia, which followed her sister ship, the Aphro- 
dite, by two weeks, was a five-thousand-gross-ton freighter, 
with British-built engines and a single squat funnel that 
rose just aft the combination deck house, bridge and chart 
room. 

She was brought round to the Thames and the Pool, and 
there she loaded with flour and American canned meats 
for the famine-stricken population of the White Sea littoral 
and the Archangel District. War, pestilence and broken 
rail communications had called the Aguia upon this errand 
of mercy. 

Her pilot was dropped off the Nore. She turned her 
straight bow up the Channel and took the first leg of her 
passage with three men gathered on her bridge, who were 
overly curious to open the sealed orders that had been sent 
out by the British Admiralty. 

These three men had figured in dispatches over the years 
of the Red War. They had been picked by the owners for 
their experience and reliability. No one of them had ever 
been over the dark shoulder of the North Cape. They had 
believed—until told to the contrary —that the White Sea 
was closed by ice in the winter. 

Compiled charts, picked crews in the stokehold and en- 
gine room, standardized engines of moderate horse power, 
and a general recklessness of consequences were expected 
to place the Aguia where she would do the most good for a 
suffering people. 

Micky McMasters, skipper of the freighter, and his 
Yankee mate, Red Landyard, worked together like a hand 
and a glove. 

Mike Monkey, the scrawny and freckled first engineer, 
fought the upper guard tooth and nail; and for this reason 
he was tolerated on the ship. ; 

These were the three men who clustered on the narrow 
bridge of-the-Aguia-and-analyzed the sealed-orders. The 
envelope, with the red seals of Great Britain, lay on the 
bridge deck. The paper it contained was plastered against 


the chart rack, where a comber from out of the Channel 
had reached and licked and receded. 

““And may Gawd strike me pink!” said Micky McMas- 
ters irreverently. “We ’ave reached the limit. We ’ave!”’ 

Mike Monkey placed his greasy hands on the well- 
sewed patches that marked his thin knees and stared at the 
paper. He shifted a chew and blinked his lashless eye- 
brows like a chimpanzee regarding a jungle proclamation. 

“The same being my opinion,” he concurred as he 
straightened himself and eyed the skipper. ‘“‘If the Aphro- 
dite has gone an’ done it, wot’s to prevent us doin’ like- 
wise? Ah minds a part ov that coast. Fog, sleet an’ the 
winds ov meanness. White Sea—wot!. It’s th’ coldest hole 
on th’ chart. Ah was at Hammerfest once—when th’ third 
mate’s shadow froze to th’ deck!”’ 

This astonishing announcement passed unnoticed. The 
first engineer gulped part of his chew and glared over the 
rail at the pea-soup fog that blotted out all save the broad, 
businesslike prow of the freighter and the deck aft the 
break of the forecastle. 

“Translated into sea talk,’ drawled the Yankee mate, 
‘the orders are to rush the cargo to Archangel and save 
the day. The Aphrodite was a well-built ship. She’s gone! 
We're carrying a duplicate consignment from consignor to 
consignee. That’s clear!” 

“Where'd she go?’”’ asked Mike Monkey. 

Micky McMasters pointed a twisted finger toward the 
planks of the bridge. 

“Down there,” he said sepulchrally. 

“Sunk?” : 

““There’s no blyme’ trace of her!’’ 

“‘Ah rather be sunk than ashore. 
well.” 

Micky rubbed his eyes with a vigorous wrist. He glided 
toward the binnacle, squinted at the compass and then 
sniffed the salt sea‘air. =< . 

“You mark the orders,’’-he said to Red Landyard. ‘“‘En- 
ter them in the log. I want my duty done with no loose 
reef points. D’ye mind Old Ury of the Aphrodite? ’E was 
with Gringem & Bell, goint on ten seasons. A careful 
skipper! It’s ’ard to think that ’e went ashore.” 

“Ah thought she sunk,’’ said Mike Monkey. 

Micky glared at his first engineer. 

“You thought so?” he said. ‘‘’Ow you goint to sink 
these ships?.. With eight compartments—all riveted and 
seamed. The Aphrodite was a sister to us. She was as 
like-us.as two.tins.of salt beef.?? —.._ 

_Mike Monkey ran a skinny finger inside his acuth and 
extracted his chew. He eyed it and popped it back again. 


Ah minds that coast 


His scrawny neck lengthened above an oil-rimmed colli 
as he said: 
““Twa sisters; and one is gone. Ah hae no doot we 
follow her.”’ ; 
Micky stared at the engineer. ’ | 
“What brought hout that remark?” he asked snappil 
Mike revolved the chew in his mouth before he answer) 
by a profound wink and side leer toward the tall Yank 
mate. | 
““Wot way is this to build a ship?” he exclaimed. “/) 
hae been in Disko freighters—an’ ye know their breed. / 
hae steamed an’ sailed in whaleback contraptions out | 
the Great Lakes. Ah hae been first on a. river boat up t 
Hugli. But in all o’ these there was some modicum oy sé 
ity. This patent cellular. coffin, with American eroy 
rivets an’ no curves from knightheads to the boss oy t 
tail shaft, is not a ship. It’s a chambered, lap-weld 
under-engined, overrated object of scorn!” 
Mike paused and shot a yellow stream of tobacco ju! 
over the green—or starboard—side light. 
‘Sister ship— wot?” he rasped, like a file on the edge! 
a plate. ‘Sister to Old Davy-Jones! Wot with a itt 
forrard the third bulkhead, and no packin’ wot fits i? 
bilge pumps, an’ the miserable slag they dumped in ‘? 
bunkers, Ah hae lost faith in the works ov man. Likeas) 
we'll be posted as missing soon after the first blow. Ah}: 
been to Hammerfest—a buttock south ov the North Ca’. 
*Tis the graveyard ov lost ships!” = | 
Mr. McMasters was a tolerant man at times. He A 
not flare at the doleful prophecies of his first engin¢’. 
The errand of mercy upon which they had embarked 1 
softened his soul. x 
“We're ’ere to do our best,” he said softly. aL 
ki 
zs 


remember that. Old Ury is gone—listed as lost. We've! 
thousand dead-weight’ tons of provisions for the Russi/s 
up there.’’ Micky paused and pointed northward thro! 
the Channel fog. ‘‘Remember that,” he repeated. “~ 
call what England expects of every man.” 

The lack of fire in the little skipper’s voice caused M 
Monkey to close his thin lips and clamp his yellow tel 
upon his tongue. He knew the symptoms of danj’. 
Micky was doubly dangerous when soft. The safety ve® 
of the captain’s emotions was screwed down. An explo: 
might follow that would be disastrous. ? 4 

Mike scratched his unshaved chin, rolled the che ie 
starboard cheek to port and glided off the bridge. 
appeared in the general direction of the engin 
companion, out of which an iron ladder was thrust in a ¢l/ 
ing handrail. (Continued on Page 26) b 
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Styleplus overcoats 


show their pedigree 


_ The man who wears a Styleplus overcoat 
can look the world straight in the eye. He 
s well dressed. 

A Styleplus overcoat is a garment to 
ye proud of—clean-cut, stylish, serviceable. 


The range of choice in Styleplus overcoats 
ncludes great coats—ulsterettes— yy 
ighter street coats—one for every 
‘aste and demand. 


 Styleplus Clothes are the product 
# a unique manufacturing method. 
Big volume is concentrated on a few 
zrades. Quality is produced at low cost. 


_ This explains the exceptional style and 
quality of Styleplus overcoats and suits at 
such moderate prices. | 


Plenty of winter weather still ahead! If 
you need an overcoat or a suit, you will get 
real clothing values by visiting your local 
Styleplus Store. 


Sold by one leading clothing merchant in most cities and 
towns. Write for Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer. 


ee 
Styleplus Clothes 
$25-$30-$35 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


“Each grade one price the nation over” 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


a Sonneborn & Co., Inc. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
Lf 


‘AMERICA’S ONLY KNOWN-PRICED CLOTHES 


Copyright 1919 
Henry Sonneborn 
& Co., Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

The freighter wallowed on through the pea-soup fog. 
Yellow vapors swirled and coiled the two spars and the 
Samson posts. Bells tolled their warning. Hoarse sirens 
blared the night. 
fathoms. Red Landyard, the Yankee, held the bridge 
alone as opal dawn crept over the face of the waters and 
turned the fog to a murky veil, through which he could 
sense, without seeing, his course. 

The Aguia found herself over the day and the clear night 
that followed the day. The leak forward the third bulk- 
head rusted, or otherwise closed itself. The second engi- 
neer discovered the missing packing, stored by mistake 
with the boiler compound and lamp wicks, in a cubby-hole. 

The little skipper appeared and snapped his orders like a 
terrier through a picket fence. A tail-shaft bearing sud- 
denly decided to run cool after fruitless applications of 
grease and tallow. 

Contentedly clamping her way, the freighter veered out 
from the narrow funnel of the Channel and took the first 
of the long rollers of the North Sea like a ship that had 
been tried and trusted through all the things that are 
liable to happen 
upon the face of the 
deep. It was as if 
the very purpose of 
her voyage to the 
White Sea had 
brought down a 
blessing from on 
high. 

The wireless of 
the Aguia kept the 
bridge in constant 
communication 
with the shore sta- 
tions. It alsoserved 
to correct time and 
check the chronom- 
eter’s variation. 
Micky pricked his 
position from day 
to day on the chart. 
He also kept well 
out from the rocky 
coast of Norway. 

Came more fog 
and a swelter of ice 
particles that re- 
sembled snow. 
Through these phe- 
nomena there 
flashed on the sixth 
day a single mes- 
sage, weighted with 
tragedy. The Aph- 
rodite, the Aguia’s 
sister ship, had been 
found. Native re- 
ports, sent through 
Red Russia and 
down the Baltic, 
had placed the 
scene of her going 
ashore at Varanger 
Fjord—well above 
the Arctic Circle. 

Mike Monkey was on the bridge when this message was 
handel to the little skipper by the operator. The first 
engineer took one sharp squint over the captain’s shoulder 
and then exclaimed: 

“Ah hae no doot ye’re satisfied now! Ye said she was 
sunk!” 

“She’s as good as sunk,” said Micky mildly. ‘‘ Varanger 
Fjord is a ’orrible outpost of death. We’ll steer clear of it.’ 

Mike held his tongue and sidled away from the quiet 
skipper. For the second time in that voyage he had been 
unable to bring a rise from the cockney’s risibilities. He 
chewed over this matter and finally dropped from the 
bridge. He stood at the starboard rail, just forward the 
bridge ladder. 

Micky, with the message still in his hand, was consulting 
with the Yankee mate. 

The two seamen glanced up suddenly and both stepped 
to the canvas weatherbreak. 

“Double the watch forward!” shouted Red Landyard. 
“Another man in the crow’s nest! Keep a sharp lookout 
and report anything you see ahead.” 

Mike blinked his lashless eyelids at-this order. The 
’ Aguia was making grand headway in a sea as bare as the 
palm of a beggar. 

The North Cape was reached and weathered. The 
freighter swung due east along the cloud-wreathed coast. 
The aurora flared the night and the moon had a double 
ring. A silence was on the surface of the waters. It 
gripped the crew and the after guard of the ship with a 
reaching hand of mystery. They walked on tiptoes and 
prayed for a safe passage. 


A boatswain in the chains called the. 


*“We’re Goint to Archangel and the Starving Russians!’ He Declared. 
Name Got Round This Bloody World, You Muckers?’’ 
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Ice showed in the form of floes. The great bergs had 
not yet been brought down by the southern current. Bears 
and walruses and hair seals sported. Once a bowhead 
whale blowed and gallied at sight of the lumbering ship. 

Four watches and a dogwatch from the time of passing 
the North Cape, Micky MeMasters called his mate’s atten- 
tion to a rocky point over the shoulder of which they were 
gliding. 

“Behint that lies Varanger. Fjord,” he said simply. 
““That’s where poor Old Ury and the Aph —— 

He never finished the sentence. A racking roar ripped 
the night wide open. A lurid light streamed upward from 
the bow of the freighter. A wave welled and lifted and 
cascaded down upon the deck. A shudder passed from 
forecastle to fantail. The ship was seized in the grip of a 
giant who vented his lurking spite. Then, afterward, came 
silence and the running feet of men on the shattered decks. 

“Wot happened?” screamed Mike Monkey as he 
popped out of the engine-room companion and clutched at 
the ladder’s handrail, 

Micky braced himself on the rocking bridge and took 
time to answer the first engineer: 


““We struck a whackin’ mine,” he said. ‘Govern your- 
self accordingly. Get forrard with your stokehold crew 
and shore up the last bulkhead that’s ’olding. Sing out if 
you can’t keep the sea back with your pumps. We’ll 
stand the bridge until we ’ear from you.” 

Micky did not raise his voice as he turned toward the 
mate. 

““Keep ’er ’ead away from the seas,” he ordered. ‘Stern 
on and ’old ’er there! We'll wait for Mike’s report.” 

This report came in a series of oaths and sputters from 
the grimy engineer as he crawled out of the companion and 
climbed to the bridge. 

“Forehold, chain locker and hold number twa are 
flooded with water. Bulkhead smashed! All that pre- 
serves the hooker is the third bulkhead, wot’s leakin’. Ah 
hae no doot we'll sink.”’ 

Micky was made of better stuff. He placed a thin rasp 
on his voice as he seized the engineer’s wet shoulder and 
spun him round like a vertical spindle. 

“Below with you!” he said. ‘“‘Calk, seam, plug up that 
bulk’ead! Shore it with timbers. We’re ’way down by 
the bow; but she’s floating!” 

“Ah mark that,” said Mike with a leer forward, where 
the northern seas were lapping as far aft as the stump of 
the Samson post. ‘‘Ah mark it weel! But only by the 
threads ov Providence!’ he added as he leaped from the 
bridge. 

The Arctic dawn found the Aguia, with reversed en- 
gines and slow-speed screw, crashing through the thin ice 
that had formed over the shoal water of Varanger Fjord. 
It would not have done to drive the ship stem foremost. 


*“*0w D’ye Think England’s 


The shored puilkhead was on the verge of giving wa: 
This would have carried the sea water up to hold numb k 
three and the boilers. 

Micky had ample time to pick his beach. He chose | 
soft tundra between a jutting ledge of Silurian rock an. 
the rusting hulk of the freighter Aphrodite which hg 
missed her bearings in a fog and had gone ashore with) 
two miles of the spot where the natives had reported her 1 
be resting. | 

Red Landyard nodded his head as the high stern glide 
up the beach. The little skipper’s choice of position, ; 
near the Aphrodite, was more than a coincidence. It 5 
vored of forethought and expedience. 

The tide was high and Micky took care that the freight, 
did not touch the rocks. He watched her cant to starboa) 
as much as seven degrees before she found a resting plac| 
Then, and in a clear-cut voice, he gave the orders to uj 
batten the hatch covers on the main and after holds 4 
get the bulk of the cargo ashore. 

This cargo consisted of relief supplies for the starvir 
people of the Archangel district. It was in barrels az 
boxes. Watch tackles, winches and inclines were rigge 
The crew, pester 
with mosquito 
and Arctic flies, |. 
bored valiant] 
They cleaned. | 
holds under the s¢ | 
lash of Micky 
voice and the st 
dent clap of t) 
mate’s. - 


The wirdle 
antenne had be - 
destroyed by t. 
explosion of t 
floating mine. T 
batteries and cc 

’ were ruined by s. 
water. It was i, 
possible to acquaj. 
the outside wo) 
with their prediv, 


ment. ; 
Mike, after | 
moving the shori' 


from the leaki’ 
bulkhead, made. 
careful and fru). 
inspection of t 
forward dama; 
He brought a Ic 
paper and a lon)’ 
face to Micky. 
“Wot with b- 
tom plates a 
frames twistec’ 
began the engine, 
squinting aeet P 
paper, ‘‘and wh 
twa compartme 
flooded and 1? 
rivets pulled, al 
the sidé plats 
smashed on thep t 
side, and the fc - 
peak gone with the stem, and the capstan and pat! 
winches nowhere, and 2 
‘“°Vast that!’’ snapped Micky. 
ave the wreckage cleared away?” 
Mike glared at the little skipper. 
“How soon?” he asked indignantly. “‘Wot’s the use / 
that? Ain’t we safe ashore? Can’t we winter he! 
We’ve got plenty ov flour and tinned horse ——” 
“You take my orders! ’Ear that? Get your stokeh! 
and engine-room crew forrard and clear away everyth? 
that’s smashed. Cut the plates where they lap. Split & 
keel and keelson. Make a clean ata en then coe 
to me.’ 
“Wot for?” 2 
“What for?”’ shouted Micky. “Why, because I g: 
the order! Because we are British and American seam 
D’ye think I’d let those poor devils starve at Archan) 
without tryin’ to save them?” 
Mike crumpled up the paper he had been holding. 
“Anybody wot lives in this God-forsaken me sik 
ought to ” he started to say when Micky reacl| 
for his scrawny throat. 
The fire in the little skipper’s eyes blazed and burt ; 
to the engineer’s brain. He felt himself hurled across | 
bridge and up against the timber shoring that had tal 
the place of the iron stanchion. ‘AD 
The clenched fist that landed between his eyes M1 
have ee the mainmast falling. Mike went doy 1 


[ 
! 
| 
| 


“’Ow soon cal 3 


=.= Oo 


out. Heé came to in the engine room, where a grin 
passer had sluiced him with bilge water. 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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/ ‘HE distinguished service rendered by the Cadillac 
| in France is paralleled, in less heroic environment, 
lg is A Mt by the every-day experience of Cadillac owners. 


You will find that the average owner, while proud —as 
hae we are proud—of the high honor conferred upon his 


‘i aS a jyate car by the War Department, does not see how the 
Government could well have done otherwise. 


| 
| 
| 
\™ es The fact that the Cadillae was Officially designated as 


i 
3 ; 
: i the standard seven-passenger car of the United States 
; [oS : army, pleases, but does not surprise him. 
a | 
| a ANG England long ago anticipated this action by the American 


ee Government, when the Dewar Trophy was twice in 
succession conferred upon the Cadillac. | 


. a : We told the simple truth when we said a few weeks 
| ae | | ago that there is only one aes in the world today 
i. io about the Cadillac. 
| é That thought i is that the Cadillac is a truly great motor 

) & ae car—in name, and in fact, the standard of the world. 
ra 
ay) 
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E. FREMIET ae .: 


E American Committee pe “Aveowg! and Syrian Relief has | 
to be made into a motion picture spectacle of great size the storyc’ 
Aurora Mardiganian,a Christian girl who survived while 4 Million perishet’ 
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RAVISHED ARMENIA 


“Production directed by Oscar Apfel from the scenario by Nova Waln and made by Wn.N Selvg- 


will soon be shown in all the cities of the United States 
under the auspices of | 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE fr ARMENIAN & SYRIAN RELIE 
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Rising, he gathered his senses, felt of the 
imp between his eyes, glared at the Arctie 
ght which came through the deck com- 
anion, and then spat to the gratings. ~ 

An hour later he led his gang forward 
nd started work on the stubborn, twisted 
lates, which were curved inward and 
ipped about the hold beams, ribs and bot- 
ym plates. The rat-tap of air drills, the 
fick of cold chisels, the tortured cries of 
ae crew as Mike flailed to left and right 
‘ere music to Micky’s ears. He thrust out 
is jaw and turned toward the mate. 

“Now that ’e’s occupied,”’ he said, ‘‘we’ll 
roceed with judgment and dispatch. Get 
je able seamen and common tribe to work 
‘a cofierdam. You can use some of the 
sores we ’oisted hout! You can be ready 
hen the tide goes away to clear the muck 
yrrard and give Mike room to work in. 
Vave ’opes we'll ’ave no trouble on this 
nore. If we ’ave I’ll Mike Monkey ’im! 
hat lump of slag givin’ better men his 
‘ack slack!” 

Red Landyard nodded understandingly. 
“What of the Aphrodite?’ he asked after 
iming and staring toward the rusty hulk 

‘ the freighter which had gone ashore 
atween two dark crags and pounded her 
‘ern and afterworks into a twisted snarl of 
‘rap iron. 
| “What of ’er?”’ said Micky. “She’s a 
eepin’ ruin! Let ’er be one till I’m ready 
ir Mike Monkey to proceed. Like as not 
ld Ury, ’er skipper, and the crew what got 
shore are hup there somewhere.”’ Micky 
aned over the twisted bridge rail and 
ear to the highland which thrust a 
\ries of snow-white crags up into the Arctic 
ty. “They left the Fjord,’ he added, 
and steered inland. Maybe they’ll never 

>’eard from again.”’ 

Red Landyard swung from the bridge 

id went forward. He gathered the crew 
id started overside with them. Their 

umber was over thirty. They had served 

the merchant marine over the years of 
ie war. Better men never lived. The 
merican knew this as he gave his orders 
meerning the cofferdam Micky had or- 

‘red built round the shattered bow of the 

aighter. 

Night and day the work went on. The 

im took form and reared its walls above 

e line of high tide. It was braced with 

les and stopped with stores and tundra 

ud. Great rocks were brought down the 

‘ach by a cradle mounted on a double 

ack of light rails. These rails had been 

ttisoned from the main hold. They were 
insigned to the Relief Committee at 

“changel. 

Mike had the hardest part of saving the 

‘ip. His gang was recruited from the 

ikings and. scrapings of Rotherhithe and 

le Isle of Dogs. The oilers and water ten- 

(ts and coal passers saw no merit in toil- 

ignaked beneath an Arctic sun and taking 

i engineer’s insults, which were tinged 

ith yenom toward all mankind. Also— 

it the tundra had not frozen—there were 

\nged insects on the coast that were 
lvyenous for a taste of human blood. 

The cold metal of the plates and ribs 
\sastubborn thing. Rivets that went in 

lt had to come out by reaming and drill- 

4y. The twisted keel and keelson and 
£m piece was a task for a Titan or a Thor. 
lwas broken loose by handsaws and sticks 

(dynamite. 

There followed then, in the second week, 

eriod of snow flurries, and once the tail 

(a northwester. This storm brought floe 

i through the entrance of the Fjord. A 

Ige berg grounded on the bar. It seemed 

tleer at their efforts. Micky shook his fist 


@it and cursed the day he had entered © 


t Arctic. Also—for the engine-room 
ad stokehold crews showed signs of mu- 
ty—the little skipper finished his an- 
ema on their cringing backs as they 
lied between the walls of the cofferdam 
ad the gaunt ribs of the freighter. 
All the plates were stripped as far aft as 
t: straight lap that marked the position 
Othe third bulkhead. This had leaked, 
4 it held after the explosion of the mine. 
plik Micky’s intention to cut the bow 
m the freighter. He called Red Land- 
‘d and ordered him to gather the crew 
© had been working on the dam and 
Tes. This flying reénforcement was added 
ti\Mike Monkey’s charges. 
fee deck beams and a fragment of the 
_ 1 were severed finally. The last of the 
2ckage was cleared away and lifted over 
dam. A short watch was given to the 
Mn. Grog was passed when they woke. 
4en Micky sweetly called the crew and 
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acquainted them with the snapping dec- 
laration that their work was less than half 
done. He pointed toward the hulk of the 
Aphrodite. 

“What you took off this ’ooker,” he 
shouted over the bridge rail, “you go and 
get from ’er—plate for plate, rib for rib, 
beam for beam.” 

Mike Monkey leaped at least a foot 
upward. 

“Ah hae no doot ye’re daft!’’ he sput- 
tered. 

“Nota bit o’ it!” smiled Micky. “They’re 
sister ships.”’ 

“Wot ov that?” 

“What of hit? Why, I’ll ’ave you know 
what of hit! Get your gang over there! 
Take hout them rivets. Bring the stem 
back with you. We’re goint to replace the 
damage you done to the Aguia by sections 
from the Aphrodite. What d’ye think I 
came ashore ’ere for?”’ 

Mike gulped and glared at the little 
skipper. 

“Damage!” he rasped. 

“Yes—damage! You removed the pieces 
of the bow and the plates. There’s others 
over there as like what you took hoff as 
fabrication could make them. Rivet hole 
meets rivet hole. Seam laps over seam. 
Fishplates and beams and angle irons are 
in duplicate. We’re goint to borrow Old 
Ury’s bow—that’s all!” 

Mike turned to his men. They were 
mosquito-bitten and frost-nipped. They 
had sweated and frozen in the Arctic air. 
They had been fed on welts and promises. 
Some few of them showed broken teeth. One 
at least was crippled. Now they were 
asked to rip off the plates of the derelict 
and fashion a new bow to the freighter. 
They were openly mutinous. 

Micky leaped to the rail and glared down 
at them like a terrier on a fence. He 
snapped, as he brandished a brass belaying 
pin snatched from the pinrail: 

“T’ll flatten out the man that speaks! 
Over with you—all! We ain’t goint to 
winter ’ere! We’re goint hout with these 
stores for the: Russians. D’ye think Eng- 
land sent babies and children on this ship? 
She sent men! Show hit!” 

““Come on!” drawled Red Landyard. 
“Come on, Mike! I guess the skipper is 
right. We ain’t beat until we say we are. 
The bow of one fabricated sister ship will 
do as well as the bow of another. The 
deck crowd will help you out. What do 
you say?” 

Mike’s answer was a venomous squint 
toward the wreck of the Aphrodite. 

He started off over the cofferdam. The 
beaten and work-weary crew followed him. 
As the day progressed there came down the 
wind certain sounds that denoted some 
degree of work. 

Men staggered over the tundra and re- 
turned with forges and hammers. Fires 
glowed that night. The half-moon bay 
that inclosed the two ships became an in- 
ferno of toiling men who would get done 
with their madness. 

Red Landyard, aided by the seamen, 
laid a track between the derelict and the 
freighter. Over this track the three-eighths- 
inch plates were wheeled. Beams, ribs, 
parts of the keel and keelson, elbows, hold 
knees and angle irons followed the plates. 
The Aphrodite’s bow had been thrust 
conveniently high up the beach. Her 
stem showed fully ten feet aft the cut- 
water. 

Micky received the salvage and took 
charge of a riveting gang on a platform 
laid across the cofferdam. The parts fitted 
to a hole. They had been made in many 
English shops from the same set of tem- 
plates. This was a shipbuilding trick bor- 
rowed from America. It had driven the 
last spike into Von Tirpitz’s U-boat war- 
fare. 

After the plates and beams and ribs had 
been set, Mike, seized with a spirit of 
destruction, glutted the Aphrodite. He 
sent over a patent capstan, two rusty 
winches, piping, deck planks, Samson post, 
and all the movable articles of the derelict 
that had survived the wreck. d 

In the general confusion his last contri- 
bution was obtained from the flooded and 
doubly rusted engine room. It was a per- 
fectly good set of dials and gauges and in- 
dicators. They had cost a pretty penny 1n 
London. They were useless on the Aguia. 
Mike tagged each one with his name. He 
knew a half fence, half ship chandler on the 
Isle of Dogs who would buy them at a dis- 
count. : 

He climbed aboard the Aguia and first 
saw that his plunder was safely stored in 
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the spare bunker, to which he alone had a | 


key; then he mounted to the bridge and 
drew himself up before the little skipper. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “will be time 
enough for the muckers to start work on 
the forrard plates and calkin’ th’ many 
seams. They have reached the limit ov 
human endurance. They have!” 

Micky smiled sweetly at the engineer. 
Mike had not been shaved in three weeks. 
The stubble of straw-colored hair that 
quilled his neck and chin would have 
frightened a walrus. The chew he rolled in 
his mouth ballooned his cheeks like a gale 
of wind. 

“Get below,” suggested Micky, “and 
take a slant at yourself in the glass. You 
look like a Laplander.”’ 

“T’m a lap-welder,” said Mike through 
dripping lips. ‘‘The likes of this voyage 
was never known:”’ 

He stumbled off the bridge with his 
knees bowing beneath his spindlelike body. 
He disappeared through the engine-room 
companion. Snorts and gasping intakes 
came up through the ventilators. Micky 
was satisfied that he had made the first 
engineer eat his former words. 

The engine-room and stokehold crews 
finished the plates on the bow and calked 
the seams. They rigged the capstan and 
the two winches. They placed the deck 
planks and brought aboard a hatch. After- 
ward, with red lead and a gummy brush, 
Mike was lowered over the rail on a boat- 
swain’s chair, where he daubed and painted 
and otherwise amused himself while the 
crew were removing the cofferdam. 

Thé morning dawned when the freighter 
was pronounced water-tight and ready to 
take up the remainder of the passage for 
the White Sea port of Archangel.. The 
frostbitten and haggard crew gathered be- 
neath the bridge and. watched for develop- 
ments from the after guard. 

Micky awaited the high tide and also 
an on-shore wind that drove the ice floes 
well within the Fjord. The Aguia- had 
been lightened by the removal of most of 
her stores. There remained but the coal 
in the bunkers and one thousand tons of 
flour in barrels. 

He ordered a bridle rigged through the 
hawse holes in the bow and round the 
forecleats and capstan. A spring shackle 
connected this bridle to three steel haw- 
sers, which were carried out in the longboat 
and passed round the strongest hummocks 
on the ice. The crew wondered at this 
ten which came from Red Land- 
yard. 

They had not long to wait. The after- 
noon drift of the ice from the shore straight- 
ened the hawsers and started straining the 
cleatsand capstan. Theship moved through 
the tundra’s slime. Mike Monkey, with 
a shout of astonishment, dived below and 
edged the steam on the engines. The screw 
revolved in the air until it caught the first 
of the sea. It bit deeply and assisted the ice. 
The freighter was launched by the combined 
efforts of Nature and man. 

The stores were rafted out after Micky 
had ordered the anchor dropped and the 
hawsers freed from the ice hummocks. The 
holds were filled, and a deck load was added 
by salvaging part of the Aphrodite’s cargo. 

“We'll make it henough!’”’ Micky told 
the mate. “We'll stagger hinto Archangel 
with the Plimsoll mark under. Them poor 
Russians need bread this winter!” ~ 

It was two days after the launching when 
the freighter wore round and started for 
the mouth of the Fjord. Her pumps clanked 
as her stem cleft through the surface ice. 
Leaks had appeared in most of her forward 
seams. The poorly driven rivets gave 
trouble. She went on and out to sea with 
a decided list to port. Her bow swung 
toward the east, while at her stern was flung 
the British merchant flag, which showed 
blood-red against the white coast she had 
quitted. 

The winter was coming on in those lati- 
tudes with a frosty breath. The ice floes 
churned and crashed against the freighter’s 
rusty sides. Polar bears and walruses 
stared at the ship as it drove eastward be- 
tween the white islands. 

The deck load and the poorly stored” 
cargo gave trouble. The haggard crew, 
which had been worn thin by the work on 
the beach, was called upon for superhuman 
endeavor. They rebelled; they mutinied. 
They were driven to their tasks by the 
menace of a short-barreled revolver in the 
unswerving hand of Micky McMasters. 

“We're goint to Archangel and the starv- 
ing Russians!” he declared. ‘“‘’Ow d’ye 
think England’s name got round this bloody 
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Pliers 


‘John dear, where are those 


Red Devil Pliers ?’’ 


*“Sonny has them, he is fix- 
ing the lawn mower. He 
promised to give them to 
Sister when he gets through; 
she wants to put a new belt 
on the sewing machine and 
then I’ll need them to put 
up this bell wiring. Your 
hat frame will simply have 
to wait.’’ 


Suppose you get fwo pairs of 
Red Devil Pliers— 


Of course you already have No. 
999 for tightening nuts and bolts 
on machines; repairing plumb- 
ing, gas fixtures and wire fencing; 
and removing or straightening 
tacks and nails. 


Now get No. 222 for making 


wire hat shapes, fixing clocks or 
“specs, hanging pictures, and 
adjusting sewing machine parts 


and small electric motors. 


There are many styles of Red Devil 
Pliers—let your hardware man show 
you several of these useful tools. 
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Pliers 


Smith & Hemenway Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Sales and Export Office 


262 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Factories: Irvington, N. J. 


“Red Devil”’ is the Expert Mechanic’s guide to Known 
Quality in Pliers, Electricians’ Tools, Hack Saw Frames 
and Blades, Auger Bits, Chain Drills, and other Hand 
Tools, all of a class with Red Devil Glass Cutters, the 
biggest sellers in the world. 
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world, you muckers? Why d’we keep the 
blood-and-guts to the fore, you swabs?” 
The blood-and-guts was the little skipper’s 
name for the Union Jack. 

The wide wind-swept and ice-free opening 
to the White Sea was reached. The ship’s 
bow was turned southward. She steered in 
a fashion toward the port of Archangel, 
which was some little distance inland. 

Good news, in famine regions, travels 
fast. A skin boat, filled with Lapps and 
Russian fishermen, sighted the freighter. 
They paddled frantically to a station from 
which stretched a weirdly constructed tele- 
graph line. A schooner hoisted signals as 
the Aguia passed. It up-anchored and ran 
for the coast. The word went out that the 
famine was being lifted by a tramp ship 
whose rusty sides and gaping hatches were 
bulging with American and British relief 
stores. 

Mike Monkey felt some of the elation of 
a conquering hero. He shaved and other- 
wise made himself presentable. He bor- 
rowed ashore suit from the second engineer. 
Mounting to the bridge as the freighter 
edged up the river, he took up a position 
near the starboard sidelight, which was cal- 
culated to make the*natives believe that 
he owned the deck, the sky above and 
some portion of the White Sea littoral. 

The population had come down to the 
docks and river’s edge to meet the relief 
ship. Soldiers thronged the water-front 
streets. Russians, in heavy garb, cheered 
manfully. The freighter proceeded to her 
point of anchorage in a continuous ovation. 

A governor-general, with more medals 


| than an ace aviator, had prepared for the 
| coming of the needed relief. The word had 


arrived by wire and schooner. The de- 
pleted storehouses and pinched faces of the 
people under him called for higher thanks- 
giving. This was sent out to the freighter 
by an under governor, who climbed over 
the rail at the waist, stared at the deck 
load of American flour and tinned meat, 


| and then mounted to the bridge and bowed 


most humbly as he handed Micky McMas- 
ters a sealed envelope. 

Micky could not speak Russian. He 
stared at the under governor, touched his 
forelock with a twisted finger, and then 
tore the envelope open and glanced at its 
contents, which were written in English. 

There was a big seal at the top of the 
paper. There was a blue ribbon under this 
seal. Also there followed, down the line of 


| the ribbon, a masterly series of words all 


praising in unstinted warmth the gallant 
action and courage and determination of 
the captain, mates, crew and engine-room 
force of the relief ship that had saved the 
situation for the starving population of the 
Archangel district. 

The second clause went on to say that 
the freedom of the city, the key to the 
governor’s house and the Order of the 
Russian Eagle had been voted to the brave 
master who had been long overdue with 


| the good ship Aphrodite. 


Micky puckered his mouth at this. He 
felt Mike Monkey’s prickly chin on his 
shoulder. The engineer’s breath reeked 


| with plug tobacco and elation. 
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“Ah hae no doot ye’re satisfied!’’ said 
Mike craftily. 

Micky glared at the word Aphrodite. 

“Tt’s been cabled and wired and wire- 
lessed,’’ Mike suggested raspingly. ‘‘The 
gude news flew fast! All ov the Old Coun- 
try is talkin’ to-night ov the wonderful 
arrival ov the overdue freighter Aphrodite 
at the sufferin’ port oy Archangel. Ye 
should be proud to have Old Ury brought 
back from the dead and missing. Ah’m 
proud, after wot ye did to me and the 
stokehold crew wot were eaten by mos- 
quitoes and frosted and branded by yer 
evil words!”’ 

“Gawd strike hus!” snapped the little 
skipper. ‘‘ What are you getting at?” 

“Come with me. Ah’ll show ye!” 

Micky gripped the manifesto and held 


it to the breast of his pea-jacket as he fol-. 


lowed the lean form of the grinning engi- 
neer off the bridge and forward to the 
forecastle deck of the freighter. He grasped 
an anchor davit and leaned outboard at 
Mike’s suggestion. His eyes widened and 
flashed fire as he realized what had hap- 
pened. ; 

“She’s the gude ship Aphrodite!” said 
Mike. “It’s the same to port as it is to 
starboard. Ye stole Old Ury’s bow! D’ye 
think ye could take the plates from the 
other ship without taking the name? Ah 
was careful not to efface it with my brush 
when Ah gave it a touch ov red lead.” 

Micky straightened and let go the an- 
chor davit. He stared at the shore and the 
waiting Russians. His mind was above 
Mike’s little victory. 

“What’s in a name?” he said softly. 
“Aguia or Aphrodite? We've salvaged 
six thousand dead-weight tons: of food for 
the starving. We did our duty. And that’s 
what England and the States expect of 
every man.”’ 
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HE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
in receipt of many letters from France 
regarding Harold EH. Wright’s articles, 
Aces High. We reprint below the essen- 
tial portions of one of them, which is self- 


explanatory: 4 
Escadrille Spa 94 
Groupe de Combat 18 
Secteur Postal 25 
Escadre 1 


4 August, 1918. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


( Articles appearing in THE SATURDAY 
RE { EVENING Post written by Sergeant- 
Pilot Harold BE. Wright. 


Dear Sirs: Due to the fact that I am the 
only American now left in Groupe de Com- 
bat 18 of the French Army I have been 
requested by Capitaine George, as well as 
by the other French officers and pilots of 
Harold E. Wright’s former Escadrille, to 
write the American press and have the true 
facts concerning former Pilot Wright’s per- 
formances brought to light. 


January 18, 191 


The articles appearing in your widel 
circulated magazine have caused a goo 
deal of comment among the pilots on th 
Front here, who knew Harold E. Wright an 
his history while connected with the Frene 
aviation. 

This letter is addressed to you in th 
hope that you will correct the impressior 
given by Wright in his articles. There | 
nothing secret in this letter and you wi 
observe that the facts and statements mad 
herein are vouched for by Capitaine Georg: 
of Wright’s old Escadrille. x 

Besides the many untruths in the art 
cles, the insulting fact is that a pilot, wh 
did not enjoy the confidence and esteem 
his comrades, should go to America and, b 
means of cleverly written articles appearin 
in a widely circulated magazine, set himse 
up.as the performer and hero of man 
adventures which were not lived by him a 
all, but were really achievements of othe 
pilots. i 

In the first place, “Sergeant” Wri 
was a corporal while in the Escadrille a 
left that squadron during December, 191 

While with the Escadrille he never fle 
over the enemy lines for more than a tot) 
time of ten hours and was a participant j 
but one combat during his ten hours. 

Wealso declare as false the statement th; 
in one morning he had seyen fights or con) 
bats. No wonder he can’t remember tl. 
details. Why a fellow with one combat’se_ 
perience should say he once held the Amel’ 
can record for having fought seven in ty 
hours is also far from being clear’ to us. _ 

Now he is and apparently has been 
America for about three or four month 
writing, we admit, interesting articles b. 
ones that contain many large and sm: 
absolute falsehoods. | 

We send this contradiction to you as t| 
publishers of these articles and, in view : 
the facts of the case, feel we have a right 
expect official comment on the subject ) 
you in one of your next issues. | 

We assure you we understand the mati 
in the articles is published as submitted a 
bargained for by you in good faith. 

Thanking you in advance for your coi! 
tesy and a reply, I am, =| 


Very truly yours, — 


SERGENT AUSTEN B. CREHO, 
(Pilote Spa 94) | 


Representing Escadrilles Spa155 and Spa 


L 
I hereby certify that the facts and sta - 
ments made herein concerning the acti; 
and history of said Harold E. Wright to: 
truthful and correct. 


(Signed) M. LE CAPITAINE, Command t 
Escadrille Spa 155, GEORGE 


Mr. Wright was introduced to THE § - 
URDAY EVENING Post and vouched fork a 
former New York newspaper man, who s_ 
recently been conducting aéroplane me}, 
and by a Brooklyn newspaper man. re 
publication of the above letter was dela d 
in order to give Mr. Wright every opj’- 
tunity to answer the statements made i1!, 
but he has failed to do so. 2 
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figure—because anyone without previous experience 
can operate it. 


Faster— because its keyboard is small, compact, all keys 

~ under the fingers of one hand—because with little 
practice it can be operated by the touch system with- 
out looking at the keys. 
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columns at once, and makes a record of each operation. 


One machine—the /0-Key Dalton—does it all—figures 
your pay roll, verifies invoices, figures interest and 
chain discounts, takes off trial balances, makes out 
statements, does all your figure work. 


The same /0-Key Dalton, of which the U. S. Govern- 
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also used in tens-of-thousands of businesses, large and small. 


Have a Dalton Demonstration in your 
office on your work 


No matter where your office or factory is located, you can have 
a Dalton demonstrated before you, without obligation. 


We have sales agents in a hundred leading cities. Look for 
the name “‘Dalton”’ in your phone book. Your city is in some 
agent’s territory and it is to your interest to see and operate 
the Dalton before buying. 


Write today for descriptive circular and address of nearest 

sales agent. 
Ff ADDING, 

THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO. LISTING AND 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO : 
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the key to victory became apparent in the 
form of a small green Pullman coupon ly- 
ing on the floor somewhat to the rear of 
the unpleasant old philanderer. Fate was 
working for Lafayette Standish that day, 
as we are to see; and it was in accordance 
with Fate’s plan that Lafayette should 
have stooped lamely, picked up the scrap 
of paper and discovered its penciled mark- 
ings, “Car A, Seat 19.” Mr. Silenus had 
lost his number, which greatly simplified 
matters for the rescuing party. 

“YT beg your pardon, sir,’ said young 
Professor Standish in his gentle voice as he 
touched the fat shoulder. “I think you 
have the wrong seat. The coupon I have 
here is marked nineteen.” 

The jagged mouth was open and the 
glassy eyes were attempting to focus into 
an expression of devouring indignation. To 
Standish’s mind it was much as the Papuan 
chief had looked just before his undoing. 

“What’s that, young fella?’”’ bawled the 
thick voice. 

“The wrong seat,”’ mildly intimated the 
explorer, making a somewhat ostentatious 
display of the little green coupon. 

“No, you don’t!” Mr. Silenus was ever 
so harsh in his tone, and his saggy features 
grew sly as his fingers went straying through 
the series of pockets which fledged his 
enormous person. But as the straying con- 
tinued it grew frantic, then aimless. The 
great face gradually blanked into a mass 
of stupidity. 

“Had it!” he was raging. 
had it.” 

As a last desperate resort he was fum- 
bling with the brim of his soiled gray fedora. 

Meanwhile the girl in the pale green 
dress, seeking to remove herself as far as 
possible from the scene of strife, had turned 
her chair until it jammed and stuck against 
a pile of baggage. Standish got this out of 
a corner of his eye; for being bashful by 
nature he seldom looked upon females who 
were young and pretty and by appearance 
frivolous. 

“Possibly you’ve dropped it.’ In his 
most engaging tone he suggested this to the 
monster. 

“What should I drop it for?”’ spluttered 
the loose lips. 

“It sometimes happens,”’ Standish re- 
minded him quite amiably. ‘‘ Please don’t 
disturb yourself. Just let me look round 
and see if I can find it for you.” 

At a slight sacrifice of the dignity he so 
highly valued Standish got down on his 
knees and made a hypocritical search of the 
floor behind Seat Nineteen. What he ac- 
complished under that temporary shelter 
was unworthy of his high character, but he 
came up smiling and flourishing a second 
little coupon, which latter he had smuggled 
out of his waistcoat pocket. 

“Here it is, sir!’’ he cried triumphantly. 
“You see you had dropped it.’’ His schol- 
arly forefinger was pointing to the indelible- 
penciled ‘‘24”’ on the second coupon. ‘‘ And 
it’s just as I said, you'll observe—you’ve 
got the wrong seat.’ 

The features of Silenus had now taken 


“Course I 


on the color and general contour of a ripe. 


eggplant touched with morning dew. 

“Ain’t I got a right to go N’ York?” he 
confusedly inquired. 

“Seat Twenty-four is going to New 
York,” Standish informed him with a touch 
of firmness. ‘‘Now if you’ll let me call the 
porter for you 7 

The obliging Standish attended person- 
ally to seeking out the porter, and the ad- 
vance of a dollar effected a quick transfer 
of baggage and passengers. Mr. Silenus, 
whose mood was languorous, required some 
helping into Seat Twenty-four, but once 
there he shook hands several times with his 
deliverer and confided that the mistake was 
entirely due to Boston, a cold town and 
uninspired. 

Whereupon he linked his fingers across 
himself and sank into a coma. 

Now the next step in the romance of 
Lafayette Standish was far more difficult of 
accomplishment than what had gone before. 
He might have gone into the smoking car 
and fortified himself against the smell of 
other people’s tobacco by inhaling quanti- 
ties of his own. But does a knight who 
delivers a princess from the hands of an 
ogre go away and smoke cigarettes in an- 
other part of the realm? The chronicler of 
high romance does not record any such case; 
and the nature of man changeth not with 
the ages. 
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THE TRACKLESS WILDERNESS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


She looked up at him as he paused in the 
aisle. It was a serious, grateful look she 
gave him, and the scholarly wanderer was 
abashed to see how lovely a creature had 
appealed to his chivalry. About twenty, 
he should say, with a sort of tragic resolve 
in the crystal clearness of her eyes. He had 
a feeling that all the car was looking at 
them—among the uniformed youths were 
several who, as Yale sophomores, had often 
touched their hats to him—but in all this 
embarrassment he was called upon to say 
something. Therefore, he blushed to the 
roots of his wig as he raised his hat and 
began: q 

“There is a chance of his coming back, 
you know. Possibly it would be safer if I 
took his seat.” 

“Do!” he thought he heard her saying 
in a soft little voice. So he slid into the 
place opposite her and began to fidget with 
the book-review column of the Tribune. 

“It wasn’t your seat after all, was it?” 

He lowered his protective sheet and saw 
that a dimple had appeared in the corner 
of her mouth as she sat regarding him 
solemnly. 

He hoped his toupee hadn’t come crooked 
from his recent exercises. He longed to 
reach up and pat it straight, but caution 
saved him from the impulse. 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t,” he floundered. ‘‘T 
picked up his ticket and claimed it, that 
wasall. ButifyouthinkI’mintruding # 

‘Please don’t go!”’ Her hand went out 
as though she would snatch him by the coat 
and pull him down. ‘‘It was dreadful. I 
didn’t think such a thing could happen ina 
whole car full of people.” 

“T’ve been about the world a great 
deal,’’ Standish was surprised to find him- 
self boasting, ‘‘and I have found that in 
traveling one should be especially careful 
about the acquaintances one makes.” 

“T didn’t make his acquaintance!”’ she 
announced, showing fire under the crystal 
of her eyes. ‘“‘I never saw him before. He 
was there when I got on. It was dreadful 
and ? 

“Please forgive me!”’ he pleaded, already 
reduced toa pulp. “‘I was very clumsy with 
my advice. But, you see, I’ve spent most 
of my time knocking about the world.” 

““Oh.”’ Her eyes widened adorably. 
“And I’ve never been five miles away from 
home—not alone like this.” 

“Of course.” 

It wasn’t of course; but what could he 
say? He was ready to ask how this helpless 
young thing with the wide-eyed view of life 
and the yellow flower in her hat should be 
wandering alone and unprotected. It was 
the protective instinct that got him first— 
it often does, they say. 

“Do you travel for a business?”’ he found 
her asking in her naive little way. 

“Well, not exactly that.” He saw no 
reason for remaining anonymous. “I’m a 
college professor, and when I get a leave of 
absence I spend it in queer corners of the 
world following my ologies.”’ 

“A college professor! You’re not middle- 
aged enough for that!” 

Standish reached up to doff his hat, but 
found that he was already uncovered, save 
for that discomforting toupee. 

““My name’s Standish, Lafayette Stand- 
ish,” he volunteered clumsily enough. It 
was easy to see that she was no reader of 
travel books, for she seemed not the least 
impressed as she smiled back. 

“And my name’s Finch, Barbara Finch. 
It doesn’t seem quite right, does it, that we 
should be sitting here swapping names?” 

“Tt doesn’t,” he agreed, assuming the 
seriousness with which he weighed most 
matters. 

“But now that we have, would you mind 
telling me what sort of ologies you’ve got on 
your list?” , 

“Two or three,”’ he managed to stammer. 
“I—I’ve been trained as a biologist and 
: t. I’ve done a little work as a 
mineralogist, just as a pastime—a lot of it 
has been an excuse to satisfy my wandering 
foot, I think. Archeology too—I was on 
the Pratt Archeological Expedition into 
Syria in 1911.” 

“Arch-x-ology.” She said this over 
stumblingly as a child might. “Hasn’t that 
science got something to do with collecting 
old things?”’ 

“A great deal.” He tried not to be 
patronizing. “In a popular sense archzol- 
ogy might be known as picking up antique 
junk and labeling it for museums.” 


“Oh, how fortunate!” she cried, bring- 
ing her little hands together in a sudden and 
most disconcerting rapture. ‘‘It seems too 
good to be true. You’re the very man I’m 
looking for!’’ 

‘And before she had allowed the intoxica- 
tion of her confidence to take full effect she 
had popped out the question: “Do you 
know anything about old fans?” 

“Fans?” He was going to scratch his 
head, but he remembered just in time. ‘“‘I 
have one or two ceremonial fans of the 
Second Dynasty ‘ 

“Not awfully old like that! But French 
fans— Watteau fans.” 

He was about to explain to her that to 
the archeological mind Watteau was but a 
foolish modern trifler; however, her quick 
fingers were already unsnapping the clasps 
of a morocco bag from which she took a 
wedge-shaped article carefully swaddled in 
blue tissue paper. 

“Please tell me about this,’ she be- 
sought after unwrapping a frivolous bundle 
of carven ivory slats and handing it over to 
him. Despite the disconcerting abruptness 
of her appeal there was something flattering 
about it too. It was as though she had 
looked him straight in the toupee and said 
gently: ‘Please tell me what you put on 
your hair to make it so beautiful!”’ As a 
matter of fact Lafayette Standish knew 
less about French fans than he did about 
human life. But the little caressing toy she 
had laid across his fingers seemed as dainty 
and as precious as her girlish confidences. 

“H’m!” said Professor Standish; then, 
turning it over, ‘‘Haw!” 

He had divided the ivory staves, spread- 
ing the painted thing before him. It was 
very skillfully done, very complicated and 
ornate—that he could see. Trained as he 
was in primitive coloring and perspective 
of Theban frescoes, he could have wished 
it a trifle simpler. There was a flounced 
and languid duchess in the center smirking 
upon a kneeling duke who lived in the 
happy epoch when it was the style to wear 
handsome periwigs to cover bald spots. 
A mess of cupids, descending from the 
zenith, were standing on their heads above 
a testimonial bouquet of magenta roses. 
Had such a theme been executed by a 
priest of Ra upon a sacrificial tablet, La- 
fayette Standish could have read it glibly 
and passed on to some more learned topic 
of conversation. But to him Watteau was 
a parvenu so lightly to be considered that 
he would have ignored him utterly had not 
those crystal eyes besought him so earnestly 
from Seat Twenty-one. To one of his own 
sex he would have said tartly: ‘Turn such 
stuff over to the curio dealer.” 
not to his own sex that he must needs 
address himself; it was to one of that 
divine multitude who make fibbing a fine 
art and flattery an everyday necessity. 

“It’s a most interesting little fan,’ he 
informed her with a rich note in his voice; 
“most beautifully colored; and I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised if it were a genuine 
Watteau.”’ 

“Oh, really?” 
hopeful surprise that Standish prayed for 
magic powers whereby it could be made 
genuine at a stroke. Secretly he had his 
doubts. There was an infinite amount of 
pretentious trash floating round clamoring 
for backdoor recognition. 

“The only art objects I know how to 
prize are the kind you dig up out of a 
desert,”’ he explained defensively. ‘But I 


dare say an authentic Watteau fan would . 


be quite valuable to a collector.” 

“How valuable, do you think?” 

The question came like the crack of a 
whip, and regarding her more closely this 
time he thought he could read all sorts of 
tragic impulses stirring behind this mask 
of youth. 

Curiosity began tickling the corners of 
his brain, making doubly dangerous the 
protective instinct which had brought him 
thus far. 

“Thinking of selling it?’’ he asked as 
lightly as he knew how. 

“Oh, yes. That’s what I’ve come away— 
from home—to do. I should so like to 
sell it.” 

“For yourself?” 

“Tt’s mine, if that’s what you mean.”’ It 
was easy to see that she was withholding 
much that could be explained. “It’s a 
family heirloom and very old.’’ || 

“Highteenth century,” he told her father 


_ patronizingly. 


But it was. 


Again she evinced such . 


a, 


» iF: 


“That’s old enough for me,” sh 
fessed. e 

““H’m! Have you any idea where you y 
offer it for sale?’”’ : 

“No. I heard there were plenty o 
tique dealers in New York, so I jus 

“You just came.”’ Standish puzz 
her case for quite a long moment, ] 
evident that, in the guise of a friend] 
dence, his work was cut out for h 

“Would you mind my—directing 
little in selling this?” he managed t 

“Oh, will you?” "qi 

She blessed him with her erystal 
Again he enjoyed the heady sen 
which one must experience while b 
under a shower bath of nectar. Or, 
press a mixed mood with a mixed 
phor, it was as though a dove had fi 
his breast and snuggled there purrin 
he stroked its fur. 

“Tf you don’t mind my telling yo 
here he put on his best classroom 
ner—‘‘the specimen you have here n 
of great value, or again it may be y 
nothing. In modern works of a 
ancient, I should imagine, the sam 
ards of valuation hold good—rarii 
of preservation, period and zxsth 
This may be merely a pretty bit of 
carved ivory, or again it may bea 
piece.”” He studied it with his kee 
eyes, then the inspiration came 
bounced him up from his seat 2 
again on the cushions. “By Jo 
thought of something—Alessandro 
mon!” : 

“Alessandro Solomon?” she r 
puzzled, and quite naturally. é 

“He’s curator of Carlepont — 
eighteenth-century collection. Y 
Rhodes scholarship men at Oxford. 
mon could tell usin a minute.” 

“Where do we find this—this Solon 
Quite reverentially she pronounce 
name of Biblical wisdom. 

“You see I’ve gotten rather out | 
with New York—two years aw: 
mused. ‘‘Solomon used to have 
near Fifth Avenue in the Fiftie 
where. I fancy he’ll be easy to fin 
in town.” : 

As he said this he shut the fan wl 
lain open in hislap; but when he 
to her she motioned it back with 4 
of complete confidence. ( 

“Please!” she said. ‘‘Won’t you ta 
to this—this Solomon for me?” 

“Oh, will you let me?” _ E 

The commission flattered him f 
Hp of his toupee to the toe of k 
eg. 
“You don’t know what a servi 
be doing me and—and my cause,” 
him with a smile which brought a 
as wild as Chagres fever and fal 
pleasant to the heart. 

With a new respect he folded 
into its blue tissue paper and thrus 
the inside pocket which would be 
that organ now knocking a danger sigil 
upon his ribs. 

“Then it’s for some cause that 
working?” he found himself a 
naive as any freshman he had ev 
beaten. : 

“Oh, yes—that is—please, you 
me, will you? It’s all so hard to 

The train had now. shuttled 
Harlem and was sinking into the 
of the tunnel. Under the dim o 
light her face was shadowed; 
change in it merely atmospheri 
was the cause to which this you 
was devoting her treasure? He 
wouldn’t turn out to be a Whi 
picket, for he detested that comic 
with all the contempt of a wholes 
triot. When the hissing airbrakes 
the train upstanding beside the 
platforms of the Grand Central Stat 
made a great show of looking at his. 
and pretended amazement at the t 
day. x 

“Half past one!” he exclaime 
won’t be possible to catch anyb 
office now. What do you say we 
to Tanquay’s and have something 
I’m quite famished.” 

“You're awfully kind,” she said, 
her beautiful, candid face up to 
tector. 

He feed the porter extravagan’ 
service of carrying Miss Finch’ 
bag from Chair Twenty-one to thep 

(Continued on Page 3. 
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Connecting inte 


Good tires are links that connect sup- 
ply with demand. 


They carry coal from mine to furnace 
—lumber from forest to mill—food from 
field to family. 


Their value is growing in proportion 
to the increased necessity for motor 
transportation. They were never so worth 
while—so essential. 


United States Tires are good tires— 
the- best our 76 years as rubber manu- 
facturers have taught us to make. 


There are five different treads for light 
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delivery or passenger cars—the only com- 
plete line built by any tire manufac- 
turer. Also two for trucks —the pneumatic 
‘Nobby Cord’, and the Solid Truck 
Tire. 

Each has the built-in strength that 
means your money back in extra miles. 
Among them you will find exactly the 


tires you need for your car or truck and 
your driving conditions. 


United States Tire Company 


Tire Division of 


United States Rubber Company 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 


| 
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CALIFORNIA 
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Unrestricted Sugar 8 
ls Plentiful in these Rarsins ae | 


The Government Recommends It 


Go to your grocer and buya package of Sun-Maid Seeded — 


and Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins. 
sugar to sweeten many dishes. 

Raisins are 76 per cent /ruzf-sugar, a kind that no one 
needs to save. 

This sweet sugar has all of sugar’s fine nutrition. And 
is even better in many ways than grocery-sugar. It is in prac- 
tically predigested form. 

The Government recommends it, with other substitutes, 
because of the saving it effects. So you can ‘‘Save the Sugar, 
But Have Your Sweets’’ in the generous use of this fruit-food. 

You'll have more nutritious foods, too, when you use more 
raisins, for raisins supply 1560 calories of energizing nutri- 
ment per pound. Eggs furnish 720 calories. So raisins are 
one of the best energy-foods we know. 


Use them instead of grocery- 


SUN-MAID RAISIN 
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It Makes Delicious Sweets 


But the best of it is, the raisin’s sugar permits those Iu 


cious sweet desserts that all lovers of sweets crave. 
Now we have five fine desserts, made without grocer 
sugar, to completely satisfy these tastes. : 


They are Jellied Raisins, Victory Raisin-Rice, Liber) 
Raisin Dumplings, Doughboy Pudding and Wheatless Rais!) 
Puff. We will send the recipes free on request. You'll | 
delighted with them. & 

In ordering ask for Sun-Maid Raisins—don’t say mere 

‘‘raisins.”’? Sun-Maid Raisins are made from California’s te ! 
derest, sweetest grapes. All first-class dealers sell them. Su 
Maid Seeded (seeds removed) or Sun-Maid Seedless (grow 
without seeds). Also Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem) } 
serve as dessert alone or with nuts. 


Get a package of each kind. See how good they are. 


From a Model . 
Sunshine Plant 4 


At Groceries and Bake Shops 

Your grocery or bake shop has a de- 
licious raisin bread all ready-baked for 
you. It is called California Raisin 
Bread and is made with Sun-Maid 
Raisins. It’s a sugar-saver, too. Get a 
loaf today. 


Never were foods prepared for you in a more cleanly 
manner. California’s famous sunshine floods our great 
new plant through more than a thousand windows. Pure 
country air circulates throughout. The packers are spot- 
less in bright, clean uniforms. 


The seeded raisins are sterilized in special machines. 

So the raisins are immaculate. 

Order your Sun-Maid Raisins now, and have unre- 
stricted’ sweets. 


Ask your dealer for Raisin Candy. Good, and good 


for you. Saves sugar. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 
Membership 9,000 Growers. 
Fresno, California. 


Dessert that grocers and bake shone 
supply. It is made with these luse: 5 
raisins. It is one of the most nutritics 
sweets. Order one to try. - 
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natter of twenty steps. Standish could 
| her fan resting lightly against his ribs. 
hing she owned began to assume a 
+ importance for him. She herself was a 
d trust, delivered into his hands by 
‘e, who, it is assumed, had felt confident 
sability. Standish was ever so grateful 
Fate at the moment when he walked 
y close to the girl in the greenish gown 
the crowded platform. 
It’s been so long since I’ve seen New 
,’ said he in as nearly a bantering 
as professional dignity would allow, 
t I may need a guide to show me from 
ce to place.”’ 
‘We mustn’t get lost!’ she chimed, tak- 
him quite seriously. 
*rofessor Lafayette Standish merely 
led. Should he tell her of the tour he 
once made round the Malay Peninsula, 
only white man in a native proa; of 
7 he had brought the expedition into 
't after the opium-crazed skipper had 
own away the compass? Superstitious 
:kamoors had called him The Hunting 
i: because of his uncanny sense of direc- 
.. Had he confided these things to the 
‘utiful creature under his protection she 
sht quite reasonably have accused him 
foasting. But the thought of Lafayette 
(adish’s getting himself lost in New York 
| indeed far-fetching a joke beyond the 
its of extravaganza. 
n the platform they passed the par- 
dy revived Mr. Silenus leaning upon the 


t of a porter and pouring out his soul in 


oor, 


George, here we are in N’York!” he 
ained, and met no_ contradiction. 
bthin’ like Boston. Bummest place 
‘ersaw, Boston. Ain’tso, George? Sure 
; Nothin’ like N’York. All sorts games 
’ all time. I want a lil’ trouble in my 
An’ y’ can find it in N’ York—any kind 
ka What say, George?”’ 
SRHAPS it was a reaction from his two 
ears of knocking about the world and 
aig things out of tin cans; at any rate 
quay’s splendid dining room, exquisite 
| flowers, both botanical and human, 
1¢dious with the chirpings of a stringed 
tet, moving with the picture of 
opolitan life at luncheon, combined 
ay into a heavenly rapture for Lafayette 
tidish. They had got themselves a table 
‘agrant distance from the orchestral 
alry, and in a mood of exalted extray- 
ce he had tried to order everything 
XJnsive on the menu card; only the soft 
restations of the pretty girl on the other 
djof the cloth hadrestrained him. Stand- 
at in a dream, awaking now and then 
obraid himself that he had so utterly 
xcted the social graces which might 


ago have led him into the company of 
such as the one he was entertaining 


I 


‘ter all, she had displayed somewhat a 
st appetite, had this angel. She had 
1 kindly to Tanquay’s special hors 
s, then to jellied consommé; nor had 
used a second helping of boneless 
(, combined with Tanquay’s salade 
emps. In view of the earnest skill with 
1 her little fingers plied the fork, he 
to the conclusion that her desire to 
with the Watteau fan had something 
9 0 with the growing food shortage. 
(e fingers, naturally slender, were posi- 
‘thin, and the sight of each new deli- 
*¢ brought to her lovely eyes a yearning 
which wrung the heart of the well- 
ng adventurer. . The advance 
S new book was still intact, he re- 
vd, and he didn’t care to-day if his food 
n several hundred per cent beyond his 
kly expenditure. 
amished,’’ she said at last, look- 
th a satisfied smile. This was 
enough for him. 
e see.” He tried to appear very 
businesslike as he looked at his 
at. “Come to think of it, Alessandro 
“on might be here in this very restau- 
nt He was a regular patron of Tanquay’s 
; years ago when I last saw him.” 
, Wouldn’t it be splendid!” chimed 
porary ward. 
Ze, the dean of America’s head wait- 
taneed at that moment to be stalking 
center aisle. The look with which he 
led to Standish’s beckoning fore- 
idicated that he did not know 
, although everybody in New York 
sed to know Pierre. 


~ day 


THE SATURDAY 


Intelligent, doglike eyes and a balder 
spot than Standish ever hoped to show 
leaned over the chair in an attitude of care- 
fully shaded respect. 

“Does Mr. Solomon, Alessandro Solo- 
mon, still lunch here?”’ 

“Oh, yes, monsieur. He is here every 


“Tn this dining room?” 

“Oh, no!”’ Well-marked eyebrows indi- 
cated the absurdity of such a thought. “In 
the grill room.” 

“Ts he there now?” 

“Unless he has gone. It’s a little late for 
him, I think.” 

Pierre had bowed himself to the next 
table ere Standish permitted himself his 
song of praise. : 

“The plot thickens!’ he grinned, little 
knowing what arrows of Fate he was calling 
down upon his head. 

“Tt’s like a fairy story!’’ jubilated the 
girl across the table. But when he had 
arisen for his errand he was somewhat dis- 
turbed to see that look of fright and irreso- 
lution come back into her eyes. 

“You needn’t think I’ll get lost,’’ he said 
with a kindly intent to reassure her. 

“No, I won’t,” she told him in the queer- 
est voice. “‘Explorers don’t, do they?”’ 

“Not in New York,” he replied with a 
touch of disdain, and went limping out in 
search of Alessandro Solomon. 

The captain of waiters told him that Mr. 
Solomon had left less than five minutes ago. 
He might be in the foyer, as he often 
stopped to talk on his way out. Standish 
caught sight of what appeared to be Solo- 
mon centering several groups, but they 
proved to be simulacra, ghosts planted to 
deceive his eyes. His search took him past 
the hat room, down the marble steps almost 
as far as the whirligigging glass doors 
which, in honor of the mild weather, had 
folded their wings and stood obligingly 
open to the street. Here the explorer took 
his stand and surveyed the sidewalk. There 
was nobody of the appearance of Solomon 
within hailing distance of the taxi-line. 
The boy bandit- who handled the’ hat- 
checks told him that Mr. Solomon had his 
own landaulet and didn’t travel in a taxi— 
Solomon in all his glory was not conveyed 
in one of these.. It. was irritating. To what 
point of the compass the eminent curator 
had fled no man could say. It might take 
all afternoon to hunt. him up, ard the girl in 
the greenish dress had.as good as said that 
she hadn’t enough money for more than a 
few hours’ stay in New York. And not only 
that. To all appearances she was perfectly 
friendless in the city, and no youngish man, 
not even a college professor, can pass him- 
self off as an official registered chaperon 
for the prettiest girl that ever came out of 
New England. 

Standish was irresolutely considering an 
inglorious return to the dining room, in 
fact he had started his crippled ankle one 
pace in that direction, when Fate in her 
most fantastic disguise came waddling 
toward him down the marble steps. Fate 
was, as she should be, a lady—or, more 
strictly speaking, several ladies combined 
into one vast fabrication. In form she was 
about four hundred pounds of purple dow- 
ager, purple of gown and much more purple 
of face. Yards and yards of the royal hue 
were wrapped round and round her illimit- 
able person, giving her the appearance of 
some splendid piece of imperial upholstery, 
walking. and creaking on its springs as it 
walked. As though in memory of her van- 
ished waistline she wore round her circum- 
ference one of those great silver chains 
which elderly opulent ladies affect and 
with their many appendages call ‘“‘chate- 
laines.”’ From this chain there dangled any 
amount of expensive feminine hardware: 
a vinaigrette, a vanity case, something 
which looked like a cigar lighter, two or 
three enameled locket-shaped things and a 
gold mesh bag hideously distended. She 
clanked as she walked. Over her good 
left arm she carried one of those patent 
speaking tubes which are erroneously sup- 
posed to aid the deaf in hearing. 

As she wheezed her way toward the 
folded street door Standish experienced the 
feeling of one about to be run down by a 
purple glacier. Proud to the nth degree of 
pride, swollen with plutocratic food, neither 
to right nor left did she give heed. She was 
on her way. That which stood before must 
stand aside or be crushed down. Standish 
stood aside, and in doing so crowded him- 
self against the flower stand and nearly fell 
over somebody’s valuable chow dog. It 
would have been well had he done so, for 
the embarrassment of such an accident 
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would have diverted his attention from the 
trifle which aroused his ill-fated chivalry. 

The purple presence gave an extra clank. 
The reason was obvious—her gold mesh 
bag had come unhooked; the stuffy little 
thing fell with a bounce right at Standish’s 
feet. It was quite natural that he should 
have leaned to pick it up, but it was neither 
natural nor graceful that, as he inclined his 
body, his head should have collided pain- 
fully with that rough silver chain thing 
which divided the upper and the lower 
halves of the great lady in the doorway. 
Now concentration of mind is both a vice 
and a virtue with the scholar; and the 
mind of Standish was on that fallen purse. 
The thing skidded under his clutch; several 
people coming down the steps all but trod 
on his helping hand. He had a giddy feeling 
that someone was laughing at him. How- 
ever, he cornered the impish refugee at last 
and presented it to its owner with no 
brighter expectation than a word of thanks. 
But the stare which greeted him was epilep- 
tic in its intensity. 

“Knock me down and snatch my purse, 
will you!” came the croak of a war-mad frog. 
She smuggled the purse into her workbag 
and stood wheezing voluminously with the 
effort of speech. 

““Madam, I was just trying to recover it 
for you!”’ shouted he, reaching out for her 
speaking tube which she wrested from his 
grasp. 

“Tried to cover it, did you!’ she sput- 
tered, waving her speaking tube as one 
might a defensive blackjack. ‘‘What are 
these restaurants coming to, I should like 
to know! Every Tom, Dick and Harry here 
for no good—no good, I say. Young man, 
why aren’t you in a uniform?” 

Should Professor Lafayette Standish 
stand here in Tanquay’s doorway and 
shout into the deaf ear of a lady he didn’t 
know‘that he had been rejected thrice for 
service overseas and was tearing out his 
heart for that very reason? He was con- 
templating some such mad expostulation 
when the purple vengeance took matters 
into her own hands by sniffing twice and 
waddling away toward the street, betray- 
ing more dexterity of movement than he 
would have suspected in so large a body. 

As she paused and scolded by the door 
of a whale-sized blue limousine Professor 
Lafayette Standish stood and scratched his 
puzzled head. The act was purely involun- 
tary, but it felt somehow good, did that 
scratch; his nails seemed to be tickling a 
surface which had long clamored for his 
attention. It was as though the skin of his 
scalp was laid bare and—ye merciless gods! 
Suddenly both of his hands shot upward in 
one desperate clutch. It was gone! In that 
ill-rewarded scramble for the gold mesh bag 
he had done just what his nightmares had 
warned him of, what he had constantly 
dreaded every hour he had worn the beastly 
thing—he had let his toupee drop off! 

But where? An infernal stupefaction 
held him for an instant while his desperate 
eyes glared round the marble steps. No 
auburn patch adorned their snowy surfaces; 
they were innocent of hair as was that ex- 
posed and guilty triangle now blushing 
fiercely on the top of his head. Then toward 
the fat blue limousine and the fat purple 
lady he rolled his distracted gaze—and in 
that flash he saw both his hope and the 
peril of his situation. A self-explanatory 
picture was revealed before his eyes—the 
massy proportions of the peevish dowager 
as the carriage starter eased her into her 
tonneau, a hank of reddish hair. dangling 
loosely among the gold and silver trophies 
on her belt. The truth was instantaneous. 
In stooping to pick up her purse he had 
caught his wig in that horrendous silver 
chain. The lady had scalped him and, like 
a fatted Seminole brave, was now depart- 
ing with the trophy hanging in her wam- 

um! 

“Hold on!” he shouted, scrambling out 
to the curb and forgetting his lameness in 
his wild attack upon the obese chariot. 
“Madam, just a moment; you’ve got my 
hair!” 

The noise was nothing to the old lady in 
purple, but it caught the fancy of the car- 
riage starter, who by a gesture indicated 
that one approached and would have a 
word with the queen. The queen, however, 
had now spread herself entirely over the 
tonneau and sat regarding Standish with a 
glare of ineffable hatred. 

“Do you wish me to call a policeman?” 
she croaked. “If not, please go. Alexander, 
drive on.” 

The door banged. The self-starter 
snarled. Juggernaut rolled ponderously 
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away, leaving Lafayette Standish hopeless 
and hairless under an unpitying sky, impo- 
tent to stem the tide of traffic in which his 
darling toupee must be forever submerged. 
And worse still, he had a distinct impres- 
sion that the old lady was sitting on it. 


A general thinks quickest when his army 
is in retreat. Should Professor Standish, 
strangely altered in appearance, go back to 
the dining room to bow his roseate scalp be- 
fore the young lady he had just now left 
toying with the most expensive dessert on 
the menu? Or should he make some fan- 
tastic excuse for wearing his hat into Tan- 
quay’s stately salle d manger? Or should 
he, still stubbornly hatted, send for her to 
come out, pretending that he had maimed 
himself by a fall over a banana peel? He 
sorted out these glittering expedients and 
rejected them as glass. Then from the 
tawdry mess gleamed the true jewel of 
thought. Quite obvious! It was just three 
Fifth Avenue blocks and two cross-town 
to Eddie Burke’s apartment where Stand- 
ish had stored his baggage sent up from 
Buenos Aires. In his mind’s eye he could 
see the very corner of the very steamer 
trunk in which, under a bale of foreign let- 
ters, he had smuggled his extra toupee. 
Five minutes at most would accomplish the 
errand. To a layman such an undertaking 
might have smacked of audacious adven- 
ture. To a wanderer of uncharted seas, an 
explorer of unnamed rivers, a percher on 
bleak Pacific rocks, the job was merely 
mildly stimulating because of a sentimental 
interest attached thereto. As a scientific 
or sporting problem New York was far be- 
neath the consideration of Lafayette Stand- 
ish, F. R. G.S., ete. 

It was in this disdainful but somewhat 
irritable frame of mind that he got his hat 
and commanded a taxi driver to hurl him 
toward a given address on East Forty- 
seventh Street near Madison Avenue. The 
hurling was good, for in an insignificant 
lapse of time he found himself confronting 
the modish little apartment house where 
on the sixth floor Eddie Burke, a purely 
business acquaintance he had made in 
Central America, fostered one of his many 
needless expenditures. 

“Wait!’’ Standish was commanding of 
the man on the box, but was rewarded by 
a bit of taxicab psychology. 

“Say, mister, if it ain’t too much trou- 
ble,’ began the broken-nosed watcher of 
the busy dial, ‘would y’ mind takin’ an- 
other one back? There’s a swell stand right 
there at the corner of Park.” 

Following the direction indicated by the 
sooty finger the swell stand was apparent, 
less than a block away, a half dozen cabs 
idling hopefully in the sun. 

“What’s the matter with this one?” 
snapped the explorer. 

“The defferentials, I guess.’”’ The man 
would have talked it all over had circum- 
stances permitted. “‘Honest, I can’t guar- 
antee to git you back.” 

What else was there to do than to toss 
fifty cents toward the disappointing per- 
son? Fortunately Standish had not been 
obliged to trust to taxicabs in his hair- 
breadth escapes from Papuan savages. 

In the esthetic foyer of the apartment 
house he found an elevator boy, drowsy 
with the summer solstice, his head buried 
in a comic supplement. 

“Good morning, Mr. Standish,’ he 
greeted, after being shaken to attention. 
Standish was flattered that somebody in 
New York recognized the author of The 
Trackless Wilderness. 

“Good afternoon,” he corrected. ‘Will 
you take me up to Mr. Burke’s apartment? 
I have the key.” 

Already Standish began having that im- 
patient feeling which a bashful man enjoys 
when he is keeping a lady waiting. The 
elevator seemed frightfully slow; he hoped 
the taxicab’s trouble wasn’t epidemic. He 
glanced at his watch. His absence from 
Tanquay’s had already consumed nearer 
fifteen minutes than five. In the small imi- 
tation stone hallway on the sixth floor he 
had to fumble an indefinite time with the 
lock in the fireproof door ere at last the 
hinges yielded to the turning of the knob. 
Once inside the door banged behind him 
with the clangor of a penitentiary gate. He 
stood blinking and alone in the twilit 
depths of the closed apartment. 

The place wasn’t large, as he had remem- 
bered it from his one ‘night there after his 
return from Buenos Aires; but in to-day’s 
jumble of sheeted furniture it seemed as 
confusing as the Labyrinth. A Jungfrau of 
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ables, pictures and chairs gleamed with 
nowy moth-wax in the center of a medium- 
zed room where Eddie Burke, when not 
yf on one of his frantic business tours, 
{ined and entertained his friends. Accord- 
n to his recollections there was a room 
‘alled the library which Eddie—whose 
earned, researches were limited to the 
wening papers and a Golfer’s Handy 
(fanual—had converted into a reservoir for 
unk. Here, less than a month ago, Stand- 
sh had seen his two trunks and kit bag in 
timate companionship with assorted rid- 
ag boots, a portable bathtub, a Mexican 
addle and a crate of automobile first-aid 
upplies. To-day, as he peered along the 
im foyer, Standish beheld the door of the 
brary invitingly ajar. 

_ No ice-stranded explorer—and Standish 
sad done the Arctic once or twice—ever 
ighted an answering signal rocket with a 
veener pang of joy than did he who now 
eseried, looming squarely in front of him, 
_wardrobe trunk and a steamer trunk, 
oth plainly initialed in red letters ‘‘L. 8.” 
‘o the wardrobe trunk he paid slight 
ourtesy, for he had the nesting place of his 
xtra toupee very clearly in mind. It was 
‘ith a somewhat nervous hand that he at 
ist fitted a key to the lock of the steamer 
runk, opened the lid and went scrambling 
averishly among photographs of Latin 
smerica, both scenic and human. At last 
e got to a soggy bale of corre- 
yondence — letters of introduc- 
con, I believe, to and from 
rgentinian cabinet members—and 
is smile was confident as he lifted 
aeparcel and looked below. Noth- 
‘ig—or nothing of consequence 
his present plight. The toupee 
asn't there. Of course it was 
\erely a matter of careful search- 
ig; and had he been curator of a 
-atin-American museum the 
‘arch would have been gratifying 
} extreme. But for him as 
9d, hairless and desperate, it 
erated into the futile clawings 
madman. What had he done 
thatirreplaceablestrip of hair? 
He tried to be calm, to steel 
‘mself to a closer scrutiny in the 
pe that it had slipped behind, 
ader, between something. It was 
‘le same cheerless passion as in- 
_imed the unpleasant Mr. Hyde in 
s tortured searchings after one 
of that elixir which would 
tm him back into the beautiful 
octor Jekyll. And Mr. Hyde 
oked not.a whit more evil than 
d Professor Standish as, invent- 
ga mouth-filling Spanish oath, 
_ lifted one end of the little trunk 
id dumped its entire contents 
_ iross the floor. Being no baggage- 
nasher by trade he must have 
me the work clumsily, for a corner 
the trunk smote him so rudely 
the side as to cause a crunching, 
tackling sound as though several 
this ribs had snapped. It didn’t 
_irt, and Standish was too deep 
ihis fight against adverse Fate 
pause at minor injuries. With 
“hastly philosophy he set himself 
_t work shaking out, sorting, dis- 
‘rding every object in that pile of 
lish. And when the careful mood 
\is over he stood up and kicked 
2 entire collection to the chaos 
Mere it belonged. What had be- 
his extra toupee? 

en he had got back from Buenos 
had been in a languid convalescent 
ad the executive Burke had under- 
Management. It was at Burke’s 
on that the trunks had been left 
ut he remembered distinctly slip- 
xtra toupee into that wardrobe 
' did he remember distinctly? 
‘in his weakened condition he had 
htended to transfer the toupee and 
€ intention for the deed. That was 
tedly! He had merely dreamed it 
| the toupee was still reposing in the 
oc e he had dropped it before tak- 
‘the boat North, in either his wardrobe 

k or his kit bag. 

€ looked at his watch. It was now a 
ree-quarters of an hour since he had 
doned his mysterious heroine at Tan- 


Standish hadn’t brought the keys 
drobe trunk, but he managed to 
€ lock with an automobile tool bor- 
om a pile in the corner. The lid 
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again—for at that very instant memory 
came flooding back to him. Quite distinctly 
he recalled having smuggled the toupee irito 
his kit bag before the steamer came into 
quarantine. 

The recollection brought relief, for there 
seemed nothing to do now but find the kit 
bag, plunder it and return to Tanquay’s, a 
bit late perhaps, but in time to save a bad 
situation. He even smiled as again he 
turned his face to the mess of baggage. The 
kit bag would be a simple problem once he 
found it. But he didn’t find it. Ten min- 
utes of dangerous mountaineering over 
Eddie Burke’s Alpine junk pile pretty well 
convinced him of the fact that his own spe- 
cial kit bag wasn’t there. What had become 
of it didn’t matter. It was a condition and 
not a theory that confronted him. 

_Standish took this last blow with one of 
his sandy grins. He even whistled an airy 
tune as he went into the living room to doa 
little telephoning. Filled with the peace 
which follows the white flag he resolved to 
get Miss Finch at Tanquay’s and inform 
her that he had been’seriously injured by a 
taxicab, No, that wouldn’t do. Taxicabs 
don’t run over people talking with art col- 
lectors in Tanquay’s grill. 

Standish took the receiver off the hook 
and found it to be as dead as was the ear 
of the purple lady in Tanquay’s doorway. 
The time-worn expedient of swearing into 
the mouthpiece between harsh rattlings 
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upon the burglar who knows not the com- 
bination. After much fumbling Standish 
found the switch and got a great white light 
full upon the incurable situation. 
“Janitor Please Fix Lock. Out of Order!”’ 
It was pasted on the panel in Eddie 
Burke’s large, comprehensive scrawl. 


“Sweet vi-o-lets, sweeter than all those 
ro-ses!”’ 


This was the only tune, if tune it could be 
called, which Professor Standish knew; 
and he chanted it over at least fifty times 
to the cadence of his monotonous pacings 
back and forth. In this he was not express- 
ing either mirth or exaltation of soul, but 
merely demonstrating a theory—clearly ex- 
pressed in his unpopular treatise, Analysis 
of Captive Fauna, page 722—to the effect 
that song birds, subjected to the horrors of 
confinement, survive longer than the mute 
species under similar circumstances. The 
problem of escape was to him a merely 
academic one, since Miss Finch must have 
paid for her lunch and his and deserted 
Tanquay’s long ere now. To avoid dwelling 
upon what she thought of him or what 
might have happened to her in case of her 
lacking sufficient money to pay Tanquay’s 
bill kept Standish singing verse after verse, 
louder and louder. 

“This is ridiculous!”’ hissed the lost ex- 
plorer after a time, and again applied his 
aching brain to the puzzle. No use trying 


“‘W:what Under the Name of the Seven Stars are You Doing Here?’’ He Asked 
With a Sort of Idiotic Directness 


of the hook brought no responsive voice. 
That telephone was a mere stage property 
totally remote from the nervous electric 
brain of New York. 

That was settled. Eddie Burke, who 
held a private wire, had caused it to be 
disconnected for the summer. é 
- Good. Standish’s next resolve was to hail 
a taxicab, get himself washed somewhere, 
fly back to Tanquay’s and face the music 
like a man. His head was hairless but un- 
bowed; and it was not until he had got 
his hand on the knob of the fireproof door 
that he realized how Fate again had slipped 
in ahead of him. The thing was as stiff and 
unyielding as a knee-joint which has been 
broken and badly healed. ‘‘Quite extraor- 
dinary!’’ muttered the distinguished ex- 
plorer, already repenting his recent oaths, 
yet dazed that his palm should slip so in- 
effectually over the polished bronze. He 
thought of trying the key, then recalled 
that he had left it in the lock outside. The 
steel door continued to stare blankly as 
stares the dial of some safe-deposit vault 


to batter down the door; already he had 
beaten all the paint off its bullet-proof sur- 
face. Had Eddie Burke’s apartment faced 
on the street he might have flagged a pedes- 
trian, thus spreading the alarm to the 
sleepy elevator boy below. But all the win- 
dows were to the rear of the building; the 
bedrooms opened on a court, and leaning 
from the easements here he was confronted, 
from the L opposite, by tier after tier of 
drab-shaded windows, obviously signaling 
their owners’ absence for the summer. He 
called ‘‘I say!’’ thrice, ‘‘Hey there!” twice, 
and at last “Help!” A small falsetto dog 
bark echoed distantly, but a long silence 
followed upon the heels of hope. He 
resumed his aimless pacing. 

It was now a trifle before five o’clock, 
and he had, as he realized, plenty of time to 
think things over. He thought less and less 
of the life which he marched in review 
beforehim. Hissister’s gentle lecture, deliv- 
ered this morning on the Hartford plat- 
form, came ringing to his ears. . . . 
“‘What is it you really want to do, serve 
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your country or gratify your taste for ad- 
venture?” 

The discoverer of several obscure South 
Sea islands, lost in a thirty-foot New York 
apartment, was forced to many unpleasant 
conclusions. His patriotism had been a 
sort of self-indulgence; he had been too 
vain of his exploits to consider an unpictur- 
esque civilian appointment, teaching for- 
eign languages in a neighboring Connecticut 
cantonment. Instead he had insisted upon 
offering to the service a poor body which 
the service didn’t want. 

The same poor vanity had led him into 
this ridiculous mess. What did it mat- 
ter after all whether his skull were waving 
with roseate plumage or showing the bare 
contour of its intellectual lines? Julius 
Cesar, Shakspere, Edward Everett Hale 
wore little or no hair to cover the roof trees 
of their undoubtedly first-class brains. The 
wig, on the other hand, was invented by a 
degenerate Tudor to conceal the hump on 
his back. 

This last conclusion got Professor Stand- 
ish as far to the rear as Eddie Burke’s small 
kitchen and the little den where his Japan- 
ese servant was wonttosleep. Here he pried 
a window open, hoping for a convenient 
fire-escape. This handy ladder he found 
running from the hallway, a good twelve 
feet from where he stood. He was consider- 
ing a swinging leap for liberty when his 
eyes were brightened by what he saw in a 
_back yard below. A beetle-browed 

foreigner had just given a final 
whack to a strip of carpet, then 
dropped his punitive length of 
rubber hose in the realization that 
it was five o’clock. 

“Hey!” shouted Standish again. 
“Hii there!” 

The foreigner looked up, beheld 
the prisoner, and uttered a syllable 
which, from a distance, sounded 
like ‘‘Ooch!” 

“Bill, Charley, Antonio, Ivan!’’ 
The address from on high grew 
cosmopolitan, as Standish was re- 
solved to take no chances. The 
man continued to stare amiably. 
“Ym locked in!” shrieked the pris- 
oner. ‘Tell the janitor to let me 
out!” 

“Ooch!”’ responded the carpet- 
beater, who smiled very sweetly 
and began putting on his coat. 

“Y ou idiot, can’t you understand « 
English?” 

“No cannit!’’ This negation 
floated quite distinctly up the six 
stories. 

It was all in the day’s luck that) 
he should have confided his woe to 
a person who spoke no English. 
However, foreign tongues were 
Standish’s specialty; it had long 
been his boast that he could make 
himself understood in several dozen 
languages and dialects. Therefore, 
he went at it systematically, em- 
ploying his entire repertoire to 
express the simple thought, “‘I am 
locked in. Let me out.’”’ He began 
elegantly in French, worked gradu- 
ally through the liquid vowels of 
Italy and Spain, crossed to Africa 
and exhausted Morocco and Al- 
geria. Jugo-Slavic, Czecho-Slavie, 
pure Russian, Polish, Finnish and 
Eskimo availed him not. Three of 
the best-known Chinese dialects, 
Japanese, Turkish, Yiddish, Ser- 
bian and modern Greek accom- 
plished nothing more than to 


-broaden the ivory grin of the hopeless alien 


below. And at last when Standish in his 
ignoble desperation had descended to Ger- 
man the man shrugged his shoulders, 
pulled his cap over his eyes and disap- 
peared into his cavern. There were two 
or three remote tribes of the Caucasus 
which Standish had never visited, and no 
doubt this specimen came from one of these. 

Standish got down from there and softly 
closed the window. After a long period of 
semi-unconsciousness on the Japanese serv- 
ant’s Spartan bed he was aroused by the un- 
comfortable feeling that something was 
rattling and crackling about in his inside 
pocket. It never occurred to him that it 
might be the Watteau fan until he had 
brought it out and released it from its un- 
tidy wrapping of tissue paper. Several 
splinters of broken ivory fell to the floor, 
but the mass of the wreckage lay in his lap 
like some brilliant butterfly which had just 
been stepped on. 

He picked up the pieces and attempted to 
lay them together on the bed. Whichever 
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one of his recent convulsions had crushed 
the fragile thing, the job had been com- 
plete. Hardly a stick remained intact; 
the languid duchess in the center panel had 
been decapitated; the mess of flower- 
strewing cupids hung limp and ‘tattered as 
a fragment of last year’s circus poster. 

“Well, that’s finished,’’ smiled Professor 
Lafayette Standish. He felt an unholy joy 
that this Vandal’s day had been crowned 
by artistic completeness. 

The shriek of a tortured demon tore 
through his nerves and tumbled him out of 
his reverie. Faint with the sudden shock 
yet wild with hope he leaped to his feet, 
sensing deliverance in that fiend’s alarm. 
It shrilled again, and this time the prisoner 
was able to locate the sound as coming 
from a small trumpet-shaped bit of metal 
which projected from the wall beside a 
sliding panel, evidently concealing a sec- 
tion of dumb-waiter shaft. A speaking 
tube! The much-traveled Standish had 
seen speaking tubes on shipboard and even 
heard of dumb-waiters, but it had never 
occurred to him that- these commonplace 
appliances could combine in his rescue. 

He got his lips a correct distance from 
the mouthpiece and, after pressing back 
the clapper with his thumb, emitted a 
bellow into the unknown: 

“Hello!” 

With catlike dexterity he transferred his 
ear to the place where his mouth had been. 
Silence. He repeated the antic again and 
had just got his ear in place when the 
frightful instrument whistled more franti- 
cally than before, causing him to leap back, 
his hand over his injured tympanum. The 
present symptom, however, was cheering. 
The blowing of the whistle presupposed 
human lungs with which to blow it; and 
somewhere attached to those lungs there 
should be a human heart to give him aid 
and comfort. 

He gave up the nerve-racking tube and 
adopted a more direct means of commu- 
nication, namely, the dumb-waiter shaft, 
which he got at by pushing aside the sliding 
panel. With his head and shoulders lean- 
ing over the black well he thought he could 
desery another head and shoulders, femi- 
nine in contour, craning out of a dim 
square of light some two floors below. Re- 
solved to take no risk of offending this one 
last chance, he cleared his throat and called 
out in his most honeyed tone: 

“Bello! I beg your pardon!” 

“Ts that the janitor?” rang out a voice, 
clear and sweet as the clangor of a sword. 

“No, madam. I’m not the janitor; I’m 
up here.”’ 

He knew that cooks are ever tempera- 
mental, and he was cold with the fear that 
she would close her panel and leave him 
to die. 

“Well, who are you then?” He could 
a dim patch of face turned up toward 

im. 

“I—I'm Professor Standish; Lafayette 
Standish.” Heblushed. He had been intro- 
duced to the public in many curious ways, 
but never before like this. 

A long blank spell of waiting. 

“You’re what?” echoed the voice at last. 

“T’m Professor Lafayette Standish. It 
doesn’t really matter, you know ——” 

“Well, what in the name of cats are you 
doing up there?”’ 

“T’m locked in.’” He still managed to 
maintain his attitude of cajolery. ALS 
most ridiculous, I confess; but I’ve been 
several hours trying to signal someone to 
let me out.” 

“I suppose it never occurred to you” — 
and the voice was now quite freezing in its 
sarcasm—“‘that you could have come down 
by the dumb-waiter without the least bother 
to anybody.” 

“Oh, thank you, madam, thank you!” 
Had there been roses in the abominable 
prison which held him he would have 
showered them down, just as the cupids in 
the broken fan treated the damaged duch- 
ess. ‘‘That’s a splendid idea. I really never 
thought of it. How stupid it was of me!” 

“Yes, wasn’t it!”’ It tinkled up to him 
like a jet of ice water. He could see the 
watcher below withdrawing her torso from 
the patch of light. 

He could discern a gallows-rigging of 
ropes in the shaft beyond the sliding panel, 
and after some manipulation he caused a 
great wooden box to descend with such 
guillotinelike suddenness as to all but re- 
move his diminished head. The box wasn’t 
so large after all, when you considered it as 
a passenger cage, and the danger \of a 
ninety-foot fall was not remote. Sta dish 
had visions of his mangled frame landing 
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six stories below in the lap of a slumberov 
janitor. However, physical risks were n 
novelty to him, and with such a thought 
heartened himself as, holding the guid 
rope in restraint, he stepped gingerly int 
the rough-hewn car, doubled himself into’ 
cozy knot and proceeded painfully, slowh 
to let himself down. 

For an indefinite period Standish swur 
between heaven and earth on that roma 
tic vehicle wherein butter, eggs, milk an 
general produce arrive to the kitchens , 
our cliff dwellers. The box was suffocatin| 
heavy with the odors of bygone vegetatio 
Caution held him by the wrist, prompti 
him to inch his way downward. His rate | 
descent was that of a sinking sun rath’ 
than of a falling bomb. 

A gradually increasing, slowly broade| 
ing crack of light began to show at the ba| 
tom of his cage; his heart beat warm 
when he could behold the white-enamel 
leg of a kitchen chair, several blue checke 
board squares of linoleum; the pictu 
grew to a goodly rectangle, a bonny, who! 
some sight, though framed in blackne: 
For our voyager was now looking boldly | 
upon a small modern kitchen, neat as w; 
and centrally decorated, as every prop) 
kitchen should be, by a beautiful you! 
woman. 

Her abundant silky hair she wore doy 
her back, done in a loose braid, and s| 
wore a kimono of that crazy-quilt desi). 
known nowadays as Cubist. She must ha | 
seen the intruder doubled up in his bc 
staring insanely as stares the stowaw 
who sees cherry pie for the first time | 
sixty days. But she showed only the lo! 
fringes of her lids as she kept her eyes lo! 
ered over her homely task, which consist | 
in peeling potatoes out of a large brig: 
bowl and dropping them into a small 4 
saucepan. 

It was a pretty sight, and to the mu 
enduring Standish any human face shou! 
have been a welcome vision under the ¢- 
cumstances. Buta first startled glimpseh| 
brought suspicion to his morbid mind i 
suspicion which closer inspection had ve- 
fied, magnified to a horror. Change of c- 
tume had somewhat altered her appe - 
ance—that was true. . . He crouct i 
there petrified, hoping and fearing that s ‘2 
would raise her eyes. 

She did that very thing, giving him | 
full benefit of her clear, unfriendly ga. 
Standish all but tumbled out onto the pre, 
blue and white linoleum. For here he s) 
perched between earth and sky, facing ': 
girl whom three hours ago he had deme i 
in Tanquay’s. | 

‘“‘W-what under the name of the se) 
stars are you doing here?” he asked wit 2 
sort of idiotic directness. 

“Cooking my own supper,” she , 
smoothly, “out of the sixty-six cents I] a 
left after paying for your lunch.” \ 

ce Oh ! ” 

Had the dumb-waiter dropped four flc 
it could not have hurt him like this 
apparent fall in her estimation. 

‘*Miss Finch,” he began, after easing 
feet out of his box and letting them dar 
over the linoleum, ‘I’ve been in s¢ 
rather tight corners during my travels, 
never one which put me in so—undigni 
a light.” 

“Your undignified light is nothing 0 
me,”’ she drawled, severing a potato vi 
one keen blow of her knife. ‘The hoi 
people in that gaudy restaurant threate 
to have me arrested.” ; 

“Upon my honor as a gentleman, lis 
Finch ——”’ His voice trailed away, 
cause he realized that this was a poor 1/V 
to reassure her now. He got painfully di 
and limped his way over to the white 
ameled chair, and as he settled there ui 
vited he pulled his soft hat a little fari2r 
down over his ears. Quite disregarding 
look of high disdain he was determine: 
stand firm in this regard. ‘ 

“T might have gone to prisoieg she wit 
on persistently, “‘and have been than 
for the shelter. It was the merest pee 
luck that I happened to think of Ema 
Brook, who stays here in the summer ! 
her music.’ ‘ 

She went briskly on peeling potat'. 
He wondered how she would take it i} 
offered to help. j 

“Tt would be only fair,” he said \ a 
much forced dignity, “‘to let me expla 

“You might. You seem to be espe y 
good at that.” 

Her scathing glance centered on th 
which he would not remove. Whiché 
minded him again of that coward’s s 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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The Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer 
is the product of fifteen years’ experience 
in handling conveying problems. The first 


steel, ball-bearing roller conveyer was a 
Mathews. Structural patents give 
Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyers many 
exclusive advantages. 


Mathews * 
_ Gravity Conveyers 


Save Man-Power 
and Cut Costs 


Gravity—the earth force that coasts your automobile down hill— 
-_ will also convey your products quickly and economically. 


Put gravity to work in your plant. Labor is scarce and costs. 
more than ever. Instead of expensive man-power, use the Mathews 
Gravity Roller Conveyer and save time and labor. 


The Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer carries goods smoothly 
from place to place—from freight car to factory, from floor to floor, 
from warehouse to shipping yard—straight and around corners. Its 
steel, ball-bearing rollers take shell forgings or dairy products, bricks 
or lumber—practically anything. No delay! No expense for power! 
All the labor necessary is a man or two at each end of the conveyer. 


With the Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer you can speed up 
production and reduce conveying costs. It dispenses with the entire 
hand-truck force. It saves flooring, increases the available floor- 
space. It is durable, built for service— quickly pays for itself as a 
labor saver. 


The Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer answers the carrying needs 
of many different industries. Its uses are innumerable. It comes 
in portable or permanent units for light or heavy work. Its upkeep 
requires little attention. Its cost is comparatively negligible. 


Let our experienced engineers visit your plant and estimate on a 
conveying system especially adapted to your requirements. We are 
the pioneer manufacturers of gravity conveyers. Write us for 
| detailed information. 


THE MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 
124 Tenth St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


Branch Factories: Toronto, Ontario —London, England 


Draw your razor blade 


between thumb and finger 
moistened with 3-in-One before 
stropping and after shaving. 


This simple treatment makes 
razor blades stay keen four times 
as long. Shaving becomes sim- 
pler, easier; a pleasant perform- 
ance. The painful pull is gone. 
The reason is simple. 3-in-One 
prevents rust forming between 
the microscopic teeth of the razor 
edge. A few drops rubbed into 
the strop occasionally makes it 
take hold of the razor better. 


Try and see for yourself. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores. 
East of the Rocky Mountain 
states, 15c, 25c and 50c in bot- 
tles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Special Razor Saver Cir- 


cular and generous sam- 
ple of 3-in One. To save postage, 
request these on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
165 EUR. Broadway New York 
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pAEVENTS: Rusy 
' LUBRICATES 


TYPEWRITERS 
BICYCLES 
GUNS 
SEWING MACHINES 
TALKING MACHINES 
RAZORS # STROPS 


Pron clocks OIL-STONES T 
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(Concluded from Page 38) ; 
his skull. Should he tell her the candid 
truth and brave her jeering laughter? No. 
It is more romantic to be a felon than a 
clown. d : 

“TI met with a series of accidents 
and—was detained.” 

“T noticed that.” ; : 

‘“‘Please listen tome. My intentions were 
really quite praiseworthy. I started out to 
hunt up Alessandro Solomon, but my 
eagerness to catch him—he was just leav-- 
ing Tanquay’s as I came out—got me into 
a most unfortunate series of accidents. 
You see, I broke my ankle a few months 
ago and it has never got strong.” Stick- 
ing to the facts is an old trick of the white 
liar. ‘‘And when everything was arranged 
quite to your benefit ye 

“To my benefit?” she echoed. 

“Oh. quite!”” he plunged recklessly on. 
“I was obliged to come here to a friend’s 
apartment for some—ah—surgical supplies 
which I had brought in my trunk from 
South America. Please believe me, Miss 
Finch. The entire transaction would have 
consumed less than fifteen minutes had it 
not been for another foolish accident. I 
found myself locked in and the telephone 
disconnected. I’ve been trying to get out 
ever since.” ; 

He sat there limp and humble, studying 
those crystal eyes for one look of forgive- 
ness. He thought he could discern one ray 
of sun across the ice as she looked up from 
her potatoes and inquired: 

“In the meantime, what have you done 
with my fan?” 

“Your fan?” Easy is the descent to 
Avernus. With the nimbleness of despera- 
tion he jumped from the white lie to the 
black: ‘‘Oh, I sold your fan for you.”’ 

“You did?’’ She dropped her knife on 
the oilcloth and clumsily resumed _ it. 
“Well, you’ve been rather slow in telling 
me about it.” 

“T had so much to explain, I was coming 
to that,” said the miserable culprit. 

“How much did you get for it?”’ The 
question sounded on his ears like the crack 
of a whip. The advance royalty on his 
book was in the bank untouched. How 
much did she expect?» “ 

“Hight hundred dollars,” said he with 
that decisiveness and candor which has 
carried many an untruth straight to the 
bull’s-eye. 

“Hight hundred dollars!’”’ She echoed it 
in such a way that he was sure he had far 
underguessed the value of her treasure. 
And then: ‘‘What—what did you do with 
the money?” 

“Oh, I banked Solomon’s check,” he 
raced glibly on to the finish. 

“T see.” 

Suspicion was returning into her look 
and her voice, and to stanch that cooling 
tide Standish fumbled rapidly for his check 
book and fountain pen. It was after he had 
scribbled the fictitious sum in his small, 
scholarly hand and added the signature, 
“Lafayette Standish,” to the rosy sheet 
which he tore from its perforations that he 
dared to look her in the eye and discover 
that the inscrutable maiden had become 
more inscrutable than ever. 

“No, I can’t take it,” she was saying in 
the queerest tone. 

“Tf you doubt my signature,” he said, 
somewhat piqued, ‘‘I’ll take you round to 
ne Night and Day Bank and have it veri- 

ed.’ 

“Not that. Oh, no!” 

“Then maybe I didn’t get enough for it.” 

““No—that’s the trouble. I’m—I’m 
afraid you’ve got too much for it—a lot 
too much.” 

And it suddenly dawned upon him that 
this elfin being was beginning to cry into 
her dish of potatoes! 

“T didn’t want to cheat you—I didn’t 
mean to cheat Mr. Solomon. I’ve got to 
buy it back—and I did so want the money!” 

“My dear child!” Standish, attempting 
to gain reason out of thin air, had yet time 
to consider that she looked well even when 
crying. 

“Tt wasn’t worth fifty dollars; it was a 
fake!” 

“The fan?” 

“Uh-huh! My 
mother won it at 
a church fair and 
gave it to me. 
Clara Lee told me 
I might sellit to an 
antique man on 
Fourth Avenue. 
AndwhenIsawyou 
on the train—you 
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looked so innocent and—sort of young, I 
just couldn’t help it. I thought you might 
know how to sell it for me—I did so want 
the money.” 

His attitude was almost fatherly as he 
arose and touched her little helpless fingers 
as they lay folded on the oilcloth. 

“What did you want it for?” he asked 
solemnly. 

“You'll think it so foolish!”’ She looked 
away, but the April storm had passed. 

“Nothing seems foolish to me any more,” 
he reminded her. 

“Well, I—I wanted to help my country.” 

“That’s certainly wise enough,” he con- 
soled the stricken child. ‘‘Liberty Bonds 
perhaps, or A 

“Oh, no, nothing poky like that. But 
Clara Lee and I had planned to do some- 
thing really thrilling. Mother couldn’t see 
us doing anything but selling savings 
stamps or wrapping old bandages in a Red 
Cross workroom. We wanted to do some- 
thing really great to help win the war. 
Clara Lee read in a novel about a girl who 
carried water to the wounded behind the 
lines in Flanders, so we worked it all out, a 
fine plan to do that very thing. We were 
going to start a society called the Independ- 
ent Helpers of the Wounded.” 

“Have you had any training as a nurse?”’ 
asked Standish rather dryly. 

“No. We tried to get into a hospital, but 
they wouldn’t take us.”’ ; 

“T- see. So you decided to go as stow- 
aways.” 

“Tt wasn’t so ridiculous as it sounds. All 
we needed was a little money. So I waited 
till mother went to Boston and I took— 
took the fan and started for New York. 
But, of course, I can’t accept all that 
money. It wouldn’t be honest.” 

“Oh, never worry,” Standish reassured 
her with the cheerfulness of a good sports- 
man. “Solomon never paid for anything 
that wasn’t worth paying for.” 

But when she had reached out her hand 
and gathered in the pinkish scrap of paper 
a sardonic humor got the better of him, 
causing his head to roll back and his mouth 
to yawn in a series of unmannerly snorts. 

“What’s so funny about me?” she asked 
in her proudest way. 

““You’re so much like me,”’ he sputtered. 

“é Oh.”’ 

“And did you really think you could go 
to Europe and help win the war on a little 
private enterprise all by yourself?” 

“Well, it’s been done, and % 

“You came all the way from Hartford to 
New York, and before you got here you 
were insulted by a drunken man and robbed 
by a sober one.” 

“T—]I suppose it was a little foolish,” she 
admitted, and it made him giddy to see how 
she leaned upon his opinion. ‘‘ But you see 
you’ve turned out to beso kind and helpful.’’ 

“T want to be helpful and kind,” said he 
quite earnestly; ‘“‘so let’s talk like two fools 
in the same boat. We’ve both started out 
with the best of intentions to do something 
to defeat Germany. I wasn’t satisfied with 
doing what Uncle Sam wanted me to do— 
teach English to the wops and Italian to 
the doughboys. No, indeed! I wanted 
to go to Washington and pull wires until 
somebody, to get rid of me, would have put 
me in some sort of uniformed job where 
I’d have taken up valuable space on a trans- 
port, got myself laid up in a Paris hos- 
pital, and been shipped home without a 
blow struck. You wanted to do the same 
thing in a little clumsier way. My dear 
child, army officers tell me that there are 
more beautiful flower-bearers and pillow- 
patters on the other side than Pershing 
himself knows what to do with. Excuse my 
being so candid, but I’ve just seen the light 
and I’ve got to talk.”’ 

“Then you think we’d do more good 
staying home, you and I?” 

“The trouble with us has been that we’ve 
belonged to the Self-Constituted Interna- 
tional Sisterhood of War Winners. The war 
has now passed the point where the ama- 
teur patriot is going to do anything but 
harm. We’ve got to stop confusing patri- 
otism with love for excitement. Organiza- 
tion is the thing now; we’re all registered, 


? 
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we're all subject to the draft; and we ¢ 
accomplish anything if only we'll do ju 
what we’re asked to do.” 

“You're really very wise,” she humbly i 
formed him. 

“T’m quoting from a very wise woma 
my sister. She tells me that wars are w 
by the two branches, the warriors and t 
fighting civilians. Someone’s got to bui 
the ships and sell the bonds and pay t 
taxes. If the Government doesn’t ask us. 
go to the Front—doesn’t want us there 
it’s our duty to carry on the civil life. 0 
homes must be kept up, we must mz 
and raise children, and "s ] 

He hadn’t intended to lead the argume 
into such a channel, but he was relie 
see the softened look with which sh 
garded the pink check. : 

“This will buy quite a lot of bonds,” s 
said. 

“This war,” he persisted—for b 
lecturer by nature he was unable to 
when steam was up—‘“‘may seem li! 
trackless jungle where no man can see 
way. But over the fields of Flanders t 
is the same North Star, the same moon 
same system of planets by which the 
man finds his way out of the deep for 
The law will always rule, and by obe 
the law we can win back to order and 
We’ve been taking the law to ou 
and see how we have been behaving 
pair of wandering fools a el 

He wasn’t at all sure she was listeni 
In her eyes was the look of a pretty ek 
who has been scolded gently, then led b; 
to the nursery to be combed and b 

“Of course, if I’d stayed at home I 
never have met you,” she mused, her g 
chin resting on the shank of her 
hand. And without the-remotest shy 
Standish removed his hat. ' 


rr 


ATE in October when Professor La 
ette Standish was gathering toget r 
his possessions, preparatory to shipp} 
them to a little house near a canton 
where they were to go directly af 
wedding, he found it necessary to go or 
his luggage in Eddie Burke’s apartm 
This time when he entered he propp 
door open with a heavy chair. Eddie })s 
still roaming the face of the hemisphi', 
and the apartment was just as Standh 
had left it that puzzling afternoon in n - 
summer. On the Jap’s bed out by 
kitchenette he found a pile of lovely sere}, 
broken and appealing as the remains (8 
butterfly that has been stepped on. ¢ 
knew nothing of eeenwamer 
tiques, but an instinct for that whicl's 
rare and beautiful caused him to linger a'r 
the lovely ruin. ey 
“I think T’ll show it to Solomon,” ¢ 
thought, and an hour later was able to) 
that authority on esthetic minutiz in 
studio and willing to be interviewed. | 
“Would you regard this as genuin|” 
asked Standish, showing the wreckagi)! 
the fan. ty 
‘Genuine what?” Solomon puckered is 
long intellectual face and quizzed thro jh 
plate-glass spectacles. | 
“Watteau.” . 
“That's easy. It is not a genuine Vt 
teau.” : 
“How do you know?” 4 
“There is no such thing as a genile 
Watteau fan. There is a popular supe)|i 
tion to the effect that Watteau painted? 's. 
The so-called Watteau fans were pait‘d 
by clever fellows in imitation of ther 
ter’s subjects.” a 
“Then that makes this of little vali!” 
“Possibly.” ; 
“What would it be worth?” , 
Solomon’s spectacles went like bu 
glasses over the fragments. £ 
“It has been so badly handled—whati 
dalism! Not a good slat or a whole pan: 


“How much?” | 
“Tn good condition?” : 
Standish nodded. 9 
“Fortescue Brindley has a pair like Is 


in his collection,” said Solomon jud 
“He paid nineteen thousand for the 1 
I think, at the Bergstrom sale.” al 

“Rather inf 
esting. And 
would you offe®! 
this one?” | 


“Hm. Bi 
hundred dollai; 


, 
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preserve your phonograph records! 


coe the care of phonograph records is important is evident from the fact that —America pays 
about $50,000,000 a year for them. The new Sonora Semi-Permanent Silvered Needles, the 
result of long and successful experimentation, prolong the life of your records, eliminate much 
of the trouble of needle changing, and are so superior to all other needles, that once you try them 
you will use them permanently because of their 


1. ImprRoveD Tone: They mellow 3. INcreAsinG Lireor Recorps:The 


This shows ona large scale the action of the ’ the tone and eliminate harshness. record engaging point does not en- 
ordinary steel needle and the Sonora Needle | ea ie h 
on a phonograph record. 2. GREATER Economy: Carefully arge as 1{ wears, having the same 
Fig, “‘A””—Ordinary Steel Needle fitting record groove. used they la 0 to 100 times be- diameter throughout. 
It is quite logical that the ordinary needle becomes of ) ms p y 5 * 
larger diameter at the engaging point as the needle fore wearing out and give the max- 4. CONVENIENCE ‘ They save constant 
wears down (owing to its taper form) and thus tends : me, F o : 
to wear off the edges of the groove of the record. imum of service and satisfaction. needle changing. 
Fig. ‘‘C’?—Sonora Semi-Permanent Needle, with parallel sides, 
hich fits th d tely al s . 
GRE westhe sat prolbhel Ine of recor! Three grades: Loud, Medium, Soft 


Price in U.S. 


30c for package of FIVE 


Ash your dealer for these. If he hasn't them send us your order direct. 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Inc. 


GeorcE E. Bricutson, President ? 


Executive Offices: 279 Broadway, New York 
Demonstration Salons: New York: Fifth Ave. at 53rd St. 50 Broadway (xMesac" 
Philadelphia: 1311 Walnut Street Canadian Headquarters: Ryrie Bldg., Toronto 
Export Dept.: 417 West 28th Street, New York 


Use the Sonora Semi-Permanent Silvered Needles on ALL makes of Steel Needle 
Records. Caution! Beware of similarly constructed needles of inferior quality 


These unequalled Sonora Needles are made by the manufacturers of 


THE (INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY i 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 
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The Bag 


It Cant Leak Because its Made in One Piece 
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' The Fountain Syringe 


or. 


¥ 
—that’s why we guarantee satisfaction or your money bat 


ANTLEE 


All Kantleek Rubber Goods can be depended upon. 
Line includes Syringes, Ice Caps, Face Bottles, Bulb 
Syringes, Breast Pumps, etc. Prices 40c. to $4.75. 


bottom — all are one—molded into a single piece— without sear 


Yo take no chances when you buy a Kantleek. Neck, edg, 


patches, bindings or splices to open up and leak. k 


It is made from rubber that is soft and pliable, scientifically treati 
to prevent hardening, cracking, sticking or tearing. Rubber that1s 
you feel its quality. 


You take no chances—because it’s guaranteed. If any Kanth 
Hot Water Bag leaks within two years of the purchase oa 


get a new bag absolutely free. Any Rexall Store in this coun 
will redeem this guarantee, regardless of where purchase was ma 


No guarantee slips to save—no red tape—no delays. Your prota 
is punched into the lip of the bag—a constant ineffaceable remind’: 
Buy no more hot water bags “‘on chance’. Get this Kantleek Kr 
that’s all in one piece—that is g abi hibed not to leak. Get itt 
any Rexall Store— —today. 


The $000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United ma be bo and Great Britain are the only stores 


Kantleek Rubber Goods may be bought. They have been given exclusi\ 
because they are linked together into one great National Service-giving ©: 
tion. Rexall Stores are the leading drug stores in their localities. 
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VIFTEEN years ago the New York Legislature appro- 
priated one hundred and one million dollars to rebuild 
the state’s old canals. The rebuilding was practically 

hed early in 1918. It cost—together with some termi- 
at New York City, still under construction—one 

dred and fifty-four million dollars. And in the busy 
on of 1918 the rebuilt canals carried less freight than 
old ones had carried fifteen years before. 

ne reason for rebuilding the canals was to fit them for 

sportation of grain under modern conditions; but the 

ils carried very little grain. In September one afflicted 

; operator gave his experience as follows: 

Canal boats James Brown and Honorable Russell 

ason laid in Buffalo during the winter. Left Buffalo 

+ June 2 for Rochester. Loaded two hundred and 

sy-five tons of salt on each boat. Unloaded in New 

‘: and waited fourteen days for cargo. Loaded two 

jred and ten tons of oil cake on each boat. On arrival 

Vaterford laid fourteen days waiting for tug. Took 

aty-five days from New York to Buffalo and at present 

‘ing still have oil cake on board. Cannot say when will 

nloaded. One hundred and twelve days under charter 

| have not yet completed one round trip! Some 

jing !”” j 

her boatmen complained that, whereas in the old 

it took thirty-six to forty hours to make the trip from 

imy to New York, last season it took forty-three to 
hours. Edward S. Walsh, chairman of the canal 
ittee of the Maritime Exchange, said that from the 

ing of navigation to the end of August, 1918, not a 

uel of wheat left Buffalo for New York by water, two 

bie of oats and eight of barley constituting the 
ie east-bound grain business in that period. In fine, in 

‘918 season the rebuilt canals played so infinitesimal a 

i in the state’s transportation that practically they 

iit be set down at zero. 

Ys old Erie Canal is the backbone of the state’s water- 
system. It is very favorably situated. Running three 

ilred and fifty miles through the center of the state, it 

slirectly in the path of a dense traffic movement. The 
ern end, at Buffalo, connects with the Great Lakes— 
est natural inland waterway in the world, reaching the 
socom and ore producing regions of the Northwest. 


nie commodities are especially suited to water transpor- 
tn. At Albany the canal connects with the Hudson 
tr, which affords a fine natural waterway of adequate 
jh and dependable volume to tidewater at the port of 
¢ York, where about half the country’s ocean-borne for- 
gtrade is handled, and where, moreover, there is a great 
uming population. Thirteen important cities lie on or 
the waterway. In a zone twenty miles wide on each 
dof it eight million people live and great industrial 
tity is carried on. 

This latest annual report the state superintendent of 
lie works remarks that five railroads, traversing or 
reeting with the canal zone, carried in 1916 two hun- 
¢ million tons of freight that originated on their own 
a The waterway has been deepened to twelve feet 
inighout its length and is provided with adequate locks. 
high official figures have not been made up at this 
ring, it is doubtful that it carried much over half of one 
rent as much freight as the railroads. 


A Case of Great Cry, Little Wool 


\ THE November state election the canal got into 
dolities, which is a bad thing for any waterway. Op- 
Mats of the administration claimed to have found spots 
‘Ithat were only seven feet deep; but practical canal 
€lsuspect they looked for the spots near shore. By the 
0! trustworthy testimony the waterway is there—only 
i’t doing any business. 


see the waterways of the state carried slightly less 


‘a one million three hundred thousand tons of freight. 
atl men opine that they carried still less in 1918. The 
*0e of the state have invested a hundred and fifty mil- 
Min waterway improvement, mainly represented by 
m3 bearing four to four and a half per cent interest. 
t jur per cent the capital investment would entail an 
ial interest charge of six million dollars. There is a 
vine charge for upkeep. Spots in the waterways 
to fill up with silt and require dredging. There is the 
e\tion of the locks, and so on. Of course there is a con- 
d ble overhead for administrative salaries and expenses. 
° oubt, it cost the people of the state five dollars for 
el ton of freight moved on the canals in 1918. ‘The 
ihads would have carried the freight for less than a 
nt of that. 
canals have powerful and aggressive friends. The 
ork Board of Trade and Transportation, the New 
Produce Exchange, broadly representing the trade 
istuffs, the Maritime Exchange, representing 
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shipping interests, chambers of commerce in the cities along 
the way, and other bodies and individuals have worked 
zealously for fifteen years to get the canals modernized and 
to make them practically useful. State and local govern- 
ments have been sympathetic to canal development. 
Money has been spent liberally. But, so far, canal traffic 
hasn’t developed. 

In its desire for waterways New York State has beenat 
one with nearly the whole nation. New York’s experience 
is important for the whole nation because the same broad 
conditions govern elsewhere. 

Beginning about fifteen years ago a vigorous agitation 
for waterway development spread over a great part of the 
country. A big popular movement for a Lakes-to-Gulf 
route, connecting Chicago with New Orleans and tide- 
water by way of the Mississippi, began taking organized 
shape. There was another popular movement in the Valley 
of the Ohio. Along the Atlantic Seaboard a project for an 
intercoastal waterway from New York to the Gulf received 
much attention. Several great ship-canal schemes were 
agitated. Governors of twenty-five or more states arranged 
conferences. A national rivers-and-harbors congress was 
organized. In 1907 President Rodsevelt’s journey down 
the Mississippi in the interést of a waterway assumed the 
character and proportions of a national féte. Innumerable 
mass meetings were held. Congress presently appointed a 
National Waterways Commission, which investigated the 
subject extensively, both here and abroad, and made a 
voluminous report. 

But the net result of this fifteen-year agitation, when 
unemotionally measured in tons of freight carried, is still 
pitifully meager. New York’s experience throws light on 
the whole subject. 


No Profit in One-Way Hauls 


N THE first place, a great common motive in all this 

agitation was to secure lower railroad freight charges. 
It was demonstrated beyond doubt that waterway compe- 
tition on any important scale brought a reduction of rail- 
road freight rates for the corresponding haul. The popular 
argument which outweighed all others was that waterways, 
by competing with the railroads, would force the latter to 
lower rates. 

In 1918 the railroads passed into the hands of the Federal 
Government, and in the spring Mr. McAdoo, as director 
general of railroads, took a dominant hand in canal trans- 
portation by assuming control of boats that were suited to 
his purpose. He fixed the rates for canal carriage on those 
boats at one-fourth less than the rail rate. Friends of the 
canal contend that this differential in favor of the water- 
way is not sufficient to attract business to it. They want 
a still lower rate proportionately to the rail rate. 

Late in October last a representative delegation of them 
had a conference with Mr. McAdoo. What they princi- 
pally wanted was lower canal rates. On the Erie Canal 
business is predominantly one way—eastward. In 1917 
over five hundred thousand tons were shipped eastward 
and only one hundred and fifty thousand tons, in round 
numbers, westward. Congressman Cleary—one of the 
delegates—said his experience in operating canal boats 
extended over thirty-five years and showed that boats 
could not be run profitably with a one-way haul. In order 
to secure west-bound traffic, he said, a boatman must be 
at liberty to make practically whatever rate is necessary 
to get the business, for it is better for him to haul goods 
west at a very low rate than to send his boat back empty. 
That was the practice when the canals were a really 
important factor in state transportation. 

Mr. McAdoo pointed out that he was responsible for 
the railroads too, and he couldn’t see his way to unsettling 
rail rates simply for the sake of boosting canal business. 

Now that is the first point as to which New York’s 
experience is important for the whole country. A big 
popular motive for waterway development has been to 
force down rail rates. But the United States Government 
is operating the railroads now. If they fail to make ends 
meet the deficit comes out of the National Treasury. 
About the first thing the Government did on taking over 
the roads was to advance freight rates twenty-five per 
cent—which was mathematically necessary in order to 
cover charges and sweeping wage increases the Govern- 
ment granted. t 

Obviously the Government doesn’t want to use canals 
for the purpose of forcing down rail rates when any impor- 
tant loss in rail revenue that ensued therefrom must come 
out of its own pocket. You can’t make a man very enthu- 
siastic over the proposition of competing with himself. And 
the Government means the public. If the Government 


.decidedly the more efficient carrier. 


suffers a deficit on rail operations the public must pay it. 
It would be very foolish for the public to tax itself to build 
canals if the only result-of building them was to deplete 
rail revenues and thereby entail another tax on the public 
to cover the deficit. 

Clearly then, so long as the railroads are in the hands 
of the Government, the question of water transportation 
needs reconsideration, for the old leading motive of putting 
down rail rates no longer applies with its old force. The 
public has the railroads. If it wants lower transportation 
charges the simplest arrangement would be to mark down 
rail rates to any desired point and tax itself to make up 
the deficit. 

It ought to be equally clear that whether the railroads 
are in the hands of the Government or not their revenues 
must be sufficient to cover costs and a reasonable return 
on the investment or the rail system will deteriorate; and 
no possible development of water transportation could 
compensate for any notable deterioration in rail transpor- 
tation. The highest estimate I have seen of the carrying 
capacity of the New York canals is twenty million tons 
a\lyear, and I have already quoted the statement of the 
superintendent of public works that the railroads serving 
the canal zone carried two hundred million tons, origi- 
nating on their own lines, in 1916. On that basis a deteriora- 
tion of five per cent in the carrying capacity of the railroads 
would offset an increase of fifty per cent in the assumed 
maximum capacity of the canals. 

Inexorable physical conditions, especially in the United 
States, put a very rigid limitation upon waterways as a 
means of transportation in comparison with railroads. 
Rail lines can be built anywhere. A natural waterway is 
where Nature saw fit to locate it. An artificial waterway, 
except for a short haul under unusual circumstances, as 
with the Panama Canal, must be built along compara- 
tively level country. The cost of overcoming any consider- 
able grade by locks is usually prohibitive, and frequent 
locks retard the movement of boats. Under fairly favor- 
able conditions the cost of an artificial waterway is much 
greater than that of a railroad of equal or superior carrying 
capacity. The total length of the New York canal sys- 
tem—including the Erie, the Champlain, and so on—is 
six hundred and twenty-two miles. The rebuilding cost 
was nearly two hundred and fifty thousand dollars a mile. 
A four-track railroad over much the same ground costs 
half that. The Chicago Drainage Canal cost over a million 
and a half dollars a mile. 


Senator Burton’s Findings 


VER a great part of the United States waterways are 

closed part of the year by ice. The navigation season 
on the Erie is not much over two-thirds of the year. With 
a greater investment for each mile, the canals do prac- 
tically no passenger or express business. Even as to freight 
they are largely limited to bulk—slow-moving goods. So 
railroads must be the chief means of inland transport. 
Their efficiency must always be much more important than 
the efficiency of waterways. Whether railroads are in the 
hands of the Government or not they will be under very 
effectual public control as to rates and practices. Water- 
way development, then, must be considered not merely as 
a club held over the railroads but as a complementary 
branch of the country’s transportation system. 

The National Waterways Commission was created by 
Act of Congress in 1909, Senator Burton, of Ohio, being 
the chairman. It studied waterways at home and abroad 
for more than two years. Its final report says the most 
important factor in the decline of water transportation in 
the United States has been rail competition; and it con- 
cludes: 

“The most essential requirement for the rehabilitation 
of water traffic is the establishment of harmonious rela- 
tions between rail and water lines. It is quite as important 
that there should be codperation between them as that 
depth of channel should be secured. A study of the water 
routes found to be profitable in the United States discloses 
that in practically every case the boats upon them are 
operated in connection and harmony with railroad 
lines. It is a waste of capital to construct separate 
systems of warehouses and terminals for water lines when 
they can be used jointly by both methods of transporta- 
tion.” 

That is not exactly palatable to waterway promoters who 
bank upon hostility to railroads for popular support; but 
experience here and abroad affirms its substantial truth. 
Rail and water must be taken into consideration together. 
Undoubtedly rail competition pretty nearly destroyed 
water transportation in the-United States, because, as the 
two modes of transportation then stood, the railroad was 
Also, railroads, by 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Kentucky River Mills 
Frankfort , Kentucky. 
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Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber p. 


Fourteen Months—Half-Hour Shifts—and the G.T.M 


They had never kept belt records in the Kentucky River Mills 
at. Frankfort, Kentucky. 
and took the price as proof of quality. They were troubled some- 
times by the frequent need for belt repairs, by their belting bills 
and by low production—but they just accepted all these things as 
necessary evils. One July day in 1917, a G. T. M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man—called. It was our Mr. Jenkins. 


Ld } 
so moderate that he doubted the merit of the belt, but consented. 
to try it. He didn’t see where he could lose anything, and he 
might be able to get rid of constant interruptions and shut-downs. 


They always bought expensive belts 


The belt was applied August 16, 1917, and is still running. 
Its edges are not even worn. No stretch has had to be taken out. 
Production has never been interrupted a single minute. Four- 
teen months after being applied the belt seemed still as good 

He asked Mr. Sutherland, the superintendent, to show him the as new. 
hardest drive in this particular mill. Mr. Sutherland wanted to 
know why. The G. T. M. explained the Goodyear plan of selling 
belts only after a careful analysis of the drives to be served—and 


These fourteen months of perfect service, in spite of shifts 
every half-hour, on that spinning frame drive, have converted 
them to the Goodyear plan of belt buying—and to Goodyear 
Belts. They have made the mill a Goodyear-belted- and 
G. T. M.-served mill—like thousands of others. 


not as if a given belt were like a patent medicine and a sure- 
cure for any and all ills that drives may entail. 


The idea appealed and he was shown the spinning frame drive. 


It was a shift—every half-hour the belt was thrown from one If you have a hard drive, and have always accepted high” 


belting costs and belt-troubles as necessary evils, ask a G. T. M. 


driven pulley to its twin. There was one quarter turn and one half 
turn. He measured belt speed, centers, pulley diameters and pulley 
faces, asked about the power, and noted the nature of the load. 


to call. One from the nearest Goodyear Branch will be glad to — 
do so when next he is in your vicinity. His service is free— 


for the savings he effects for purchasers are so evident and material, 
Then he prescribed a Goodyear Glide Belt —3'/, inch 5 ply. 
Mr. Sutherland wasinterested. Heasked the price. He found it was 


that a gratifying volume from the plants served is sure to result 
within a few years. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
ir monopoly of docking facilities and in 
ways, have blocked water develop- 
But the two systems must be con- 
d together. 
rebuilding the canal New York first 
ook to provide the bare waterway, 
pened to twelve feet, widened, and ina 
itable for modern traffic conditions. 
it undertook the construction of va- 
terminal facilities—docks and ware- 
Having built the waterway, the 
threw it open to public use—any- 
's use—free of all charge and with no 
tions whatever on rates. In his 
ent with the canal men Mr. McAdoo 
out that he did not assume control 
canals at all; in fact, he exercised 
jurisdiction whatever over them. He 
took over the operation of certain 


body—any individual or any com- 
is perfectly free to buy or build any 
er of boats, put them on the canals, 
charge any rate he pleases, carrying 
--bound traffic for nothing if he likes, 
ast-bound traffic too. Neither the 
or general of railroads nor the state 
oses any bar. 
adly speaking, however, nobody has 
t or built any boats to be put in 
ation on the canals. It should be 
embered that as the canals neared 
ion, and ever since then, an extraor- 
situation prevailed. The United 
as at war. Cost of materials and 
especially in the boat line, was 
t prohibitive. Latterly it is doubtful 
anyone could have got the steel, even 
e had been willing to pay the price. 
ernment control of the railroads intro- 
a new factor, and control of the best 
1 boats was another factor, for nowhere 
private enterprise like to enter a field 
ich the Government is operating. 


Canals That Pay 


is impossible to say, therefore, what 
building and boat operating might 
developed on the canals if conditions 
had been normal. But at present I do not 

r of any very tangible private project 
hat looks to utilizing the traffic possibili- 
ies of the canals. Building a waterway is 
ike building a railroad bed without any 
jolling stock. There must be boats. There 
nust be docks and warehouses all along the 

vay for receiving and discharging freight. 

And with all that, another step remains— 
in organization for getting and supervising 

che business. 

_In discussing waterway projects it has 
tsually been assumed that, once the water- 
vay was built, traffic would fairly come of 
_tselfi—the boats, docks, warehouses and, 

ibove all, the business-getting and super- 

‘ising organizations would follow as a 
-natter of course. Under old conditions, 
wroadly speaking, once the waterway was 

puilt, traffic did fairly come of itself, 
yecause the waterway had no efficient 
-‘ompetitor. 

_ Back in the middle of the eighteenth 
entury an English duke found himself in 
yossession of extensive coal-bearing lands 

-nlLancashire. The city of Manchester was 

mmly a short distance off as we measure 
_listances in America, but the only way of 

‘etting coal there was by wagon. His 

arace undertook the tremendous project of 

utting a canal from his coal fields to Man- 
hester. It was a strictly private enter- 

)rise, for private profit. By modern stand- 

ids the canal was only a good-sized ditch; 

dut as a means of transportation it was 
far superior to its only competitor—the 
reeee— that it proved very profitable and 
Vas presently extended to Liverpool. The 
yrofits of this enterprise inspired a big 
anal-building boom in England, much like 
he railroad-building boom of the next 
ventury. Many canals were undertaken 
ind many of them were highly successful. 

They were built by private capital for 
srofit, as railroads were built later on; and 
is they were the best means of transporta- 
lon then available they were profitable. 
ee tte old Erie Canal was opened, in 
825, it was far superior to any other mode 
{ transportation. Naturally it attracted a 
eat volume of business—an immense 
fe by the standards of that day. 
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cover all charges on account of construc- 
tion, upkeep and operation. 

By that time a superior means of trans- 
portation—the railroad—had become es- 
tablished. By 1882 the railroad had cut so 
deeply into canal business that the state 
abolished all tolls on the waterway, hoping 
thereby to enable it to recover lost ground 
or at least to hold its own. But, though 
thereafter freight was carried by water free 
of any charge on account of construction 
and upkeep, the canals have steadily lost 
ground ever since. This period of canal 
decline has been a period of great expansion 
in inland traffic. Total freight movement 
has probably increased four or five fold. 

The old canal, with a seven-foot depth 

and small locks, became increasingly un- 
suited to modern traffic conditions. In a 
word, goods could not be carried in suffi- 
cient bulk. For a railroad to increase its 
carrying capacity is a comparatively simple 
matter, involving only the laying of heavier 
rails and putting down additional track. 
With comparatively little expense and 
without interrupting traffic, the one-track 
line can change to a two-track, three-track 
or four-track line. But a canal is less 
mobile. To bring it up to date requires 
complete rebuilding. 
_ Practically all the state’s great increase 
in traffic in a generation has gone to the 
railroads and become thoroughly organ- 
ized on a rail basis. Use and wont and a 
hundred collateral motives tie it to the 
rails. In the old days canal business was 
handled by a crowd of individual boatmen. 
But a crowd of individuals is at a certain 
disadvantage in competing for business 
under modern conditions with a big con- 
cern like a railroad that maintains an ex- 
tensive, well-organized staff and can handle 
all sorts of business, while canals are more or 
less restricted to bulky slow-moving goods. 
For one thing, shippers expect responsi- 
bility—somebody with ample resources to 
look to for damage claims; somebody who 
can give a satisfactory guaranty of service. 
A canal-operating company with consider- 
able capital and a good organization to get 
and handle business would appear to be 
desirable. 

Canal men still believe firmly that under 
fairly normal conditions, when steel can be 
had without question and the cost of boat 
construction is not prohibitive, individuals 
or companies will come forward to build 
and operate boats on the canal, carrying 
goods at a greater differential than twenty- 
five per cent under the rail charge. But one 
of the points they brought up with Mr. 
McAdoo was whether he would route 
through freight by way of rail and canal, 
and give it the benefit of the canal rate in 
case independent boatmen would carry it 
at a greater differential than he fixed for 
the boats controlled by the Government. 
He was not disposed to do that. In short, 
being responsible for railroad operation, he 
was not disposed to divert business from 
rail to canal when the effect might be to 
unsettle rail rates. The two transportation 
agencies ought to operate in harmony. It 
may be doubted that a company would 
undertake to build and operate boats on a 
big scale unless it first established a fair 
working relationship with the railroads. 


Our Greatest Inland Waterway 


The National Waterways Commission 
said that wherever there was a really flour- 
ishing waterway business in the United 
States it had been developed in harmony 
with railroads. In Europe also, where there 
is a big inland-waterway business, it has 
been developed in conjunction with rail- 
roads and not in antagonism to them. Espe- 
cially when the railroads are in government 
hands—and when effectual public control 
is a foregone conclusion, whether they re- 
main in government hands or not—the 
whole waterway subject appears to require 
consideration from that point of view. 

It is commonly believed that carriage by 
water is very much cheaper than carriage 
by rail; but, like many other things, that 
depends upon circumstances. The most im- 
portant inland waterway of the world is in 
the United States, on the Great Lakes. 
There is no accurate measure of its total 
volume, but the business that passes 
through the Sault Sainte Marie Canal, con- 
necting Lake Superior and Lake Huron, is 
accurately measured and shows.a great, 
steady growth. In.1893 it was under eleven 
million-.tons. - In 1896 it was over ninety 
million. tons, increasing more than -eight- 
fold while total railroad freight, on the face 
of the returns, increased only threefold. 
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The railroad freight figures are not really 
comparable, however, because duplications 
that appear prior to 1898 are excluded 
after that date. For all that, however, lake 
business has not only kept up with rail 
business, taking the country as a whole, but 
has gone ahead of it. And the average rate 
charged for carrying one ton of this lake 
business one mile was eight-tenths of a mill 
against an average charge of more than 
seven-tenths of a cent by rail—the average 
rail charge, that is, was nearly nine times 
the average lake charge. 

_ Certainly that is far cheaper transporta- 
tion, But carrying conditions on the Great 
Lakes are fairly comparable with those on 
the ocean. Nature furnishes a waterway. of 
almost boundless capacity on which boats 
of transatlantic size can operate. The busi- 
ness that passes through the Sault Sainte 
Marie Canal is predominantly long-haul 
business. The average distance over which 
it was carried in 1916 was eight hundred 
and twenty-four miles—nearly a third of 
the way across the Atlantic. A big freighter 
loads with wheat or iron ore at a strictly 
modern dock at the head of the Lakes and 
goes through to destination without change 
of cargo. The great part of the business 
consists of bulky slow-moving freight, such 
as the railroads carry at less than their 
averagerate because it can be handled more 
cheaply than other freight. 


Mississippi River Traffic 


This lake traffic, too, is thoroughly or- 
ganized along modern lines. Until Congress 
intervened—not long ago—the railroads 
directly or indirectly owned an important 
part of the lake fleet. The Steel Corpora- 
tion and other big interests own another 
important part. There is very little capital 
investment in the waterway itself. Except 
harbor improvements, all that was neces- 
sary to make it available for commerce was 
the Sault Sainte Marie Canal, one and six- 
tenth miles in length, built at a cost of nine 
million three hundred thousand dollars. 
Under any such conditions. water trans- 
port, of course, is far cheaper than rail. But 
oceans and Great Lakes cannot be made'to 
order. 

Next to the Great Lakes the inland water- 
way that has held up best under rail com- 
petition is that on the Ohio River—due to 
the fact that coal mines in Western Penn- 
sylvania, along the banks of the Mononga- 
hela, are so situated that coal can be loaded 
on barges at slight expense and towed down 
the river to Cincinnati, Cairo and the lower 
Mississippi. This condition gave a- long 
haul for bulky slow-moving freight, and 
until quite recently no considerable capital 
investment was necessary to put the river 
in condition to handle the traffic. 

In considering the relative cost of water 
transportation the capital investment is 
pretty often ignored. If a canal barge can 
haul a certain class of freight at a fifth or 
any other fraction of the rail charge, that 
difference in the rate is often taken as a 
measure of the saving effected by water 
transportation. But any valid comparison 
must, of course, take the investment into 
account. It is fairly taken for granted now- 
adays that an inland waterway constructed 
with public money shall be offered for use 
free of tolls; so the boats are not required 
to earn any return whatever on the cost 
of construction and upkeep. The boats, 
therefore, may make a rate very much 
lower than the rail rate: 

But if the people of New York, for ex- 
ample, spend a hundred and fifty million 
dollars in building waterways they must 
pay at least six million dollars a year inter- 
est on the money; or if they finally pay off 
the bonds the enterprise is still fairly 
chargeable with interest on the investment, 
for the hundred and fifty million might 
have been invested in-a way that would 
yield a return. Obviously if by any mis- 
fortune the canals should never develop 
more business than they carried in 1918 
canal carriage in the state would be far 
more costly than rail carriage, even though a 
given ton of goods was moved by water 
at only a tenth of the rail rate, because it 
would be costing the people of the state five 
dollars in interest to move the canal ton. 

It is true that a comparison of freight 
rates, after the canal has been charged with 
interest on the investment and upkeep, 
doesn’t settle the question. There may be 
other benefits from the construction or im- 


provement of waterways. ‘Development of . 


water power is one that comes readily to 
mind. Citiesmay-get-a better water supply. 
The Chicago Drainage Canal cost over fifty 
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million dollars. Comparatively little freight 
moves upon it, but the.city’s chief object in 
building the canal was to protect its drink- 
ing water by diverting sewage from the 
lake. Presumably it is a good investment 
irrespective of freight. 

‘And a decisive improvement in transpor- 
tation facilities is something that cannot 
be exactly measured in dollars and cents. 
For example, a rail ton-mile rate of seven 
or eight mills, as compared with a wagon 
rate of twenty cents or whatever it might 
have been before the railroad era, doesn’t 
measure the value of railroads to the coun- 
try. Without railroads, the country couldn’t 
have developed as it has. Since the coun- 
try couldn’t get along without railroads, 
there is no exact measure of their value. 

So, in determining whether a given water- 
way is worth while, it is not-necessary to 
demonstrate that it will immediately pay 
its way, including interest on the invest- 
ment; but to form an intelligent opinion 
on the subject it is necessary to take the 
investment and interest charge into ac- 
count. And it is necessary to take those 
items into account in comparing water and 
rail rates; for, instead of building a given 
waterway, the public could, if it chose, 
build a public railroad along the route and 
fix freight rates on the railroad at any 
figure it pleased. 

The map of the United States has been 
fairly cobwebbed with waterway projects 
that could never, in any. human probabil- 
ity, have justified themselves in view of 
what they would have cost; though, had 
they been built, such freight as did move on 
them would undoubtedly have been carried 
at much less than the rail rate. No doubt 
you can plow a one-acre garden faster with 
a two-thousand-dollar tractor than with a 
one-horse plow, but an investment of two 
thousand dollars in a tractor for that pur- 
pose would not be advisable. 

The large part played by inland water- 
ways in EKurope—especially in Germany, 
France and Holland—has been an argu- 
ment for waterway development here. In 
regard to them two things in particular 
should benoted: first, that an extensive sys- 
tem of-inland water. carriage was devel- 
oped before the railroad era; second, that 
railroads and waterways are operated in 
harmony as two branches of a national 
transportation system. 


German Waterways 


In Germany, of course, both the railroads 
and the waterways—with fairly negligible 
exceptions—are owned and directly con- 
trolled by the state. When Germany began 
railroad development she already had a 
quite extensive system of inland water trans- 
port that she did not proposeto discard. As 
usual, rail development did make serious 
inroads on water business until—over forty 
years ago—the state stepped in and took 
up waterway improvement in a systematic, 
comprehensive way. Ever since then the 
state has always held a balance between 
the two modes of transport. It would not 
let railroads cripple waterways or water- 
ways cripple railroads, but developed both 
harmoniously as two branches of a national 
scheme of transport. Rate adjustments 
are made with that end in view. If the 
state wishes to undertake a new canal it is 
prepared to throw traffic to it, of the sort 
especially suited to water carriage, by rais- 
ing the parallel rail rate if necessary. 

It. should’ be remembered that, on the 
whole, the railroad is the more formidable 
competitor of the two, as our own experi- 
ence shows. Asthe German state owned and 
operated the railroads, control of the situa- 
tion was easily within its hands. At the 
beginning of modern waterway development 
the whole subject was put in'the hands of a 
waterway department -in the Ministry of 
Public Works—next door, so to speak, to 


the railroad department. The waterway de- 


velopment has been conducted on broad, 
systematic national plans ever since. 

The result is a very important system of 
inland waterways, carrying an immense 
traffic and, on the whole, fairly holding its 
own with the railroads. At the latest re- 
port I have, the waterways were’ carrying 
one-third as much traffic, measured by ton 
miles, as the railroads. In the United 
States—exclusive of the Great Lakes, to 
which Germany has nothing really com- 
parable—inland-water traffic is but a small 
fraction of rail traffic. : 

Germany « has,~ however,* a number of 
rivers that are peculiarly well suited to 
water traffic and they form the backbone of 
the water system. Two of them—the 
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gummed tape that sticks tight. 
special skill. 
With Tiedy Tape you can also—seal boxes 
against dust and moths —J/abel preserves, 
drawers, shelyes, bottles, etc.—repair toys, 
books, patterns, pictures and ornaments—not 
to mention many other home uses. 
and offices Tiedy Tape has innumerable uses. 


LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Makes Packing, Labelling, and 


Repairing Neat, Secure, Economical 


yone can do up packages neatly, quickly, 
urely and economically with Tiedy Tape— 
Requires no 
Superior to strin¥ and cheaper. 


In stores 


250 foot rolls 34" to 114" wide—any color— 
12 cents up. 
The Liberty Junior Moistener—white porcelain and 


nickeled brass, with sanitary roller—correctly dampens 
Tiedy Tape, labels, stamps, etc. 
time, labor and money every fay: 
Price $1.50. 


Lasts a lifetime. Saves 
At most stationers. 


ot obtainable locally send $1.80 for a Liberty Junior 


Moistener and 2 rolls of Tiedy Tape. 


To Manufacturers. The Liberty Tape Moistener, 
for sealing corrugated and fibre board cases, 
speeds packing. Handles tape to 4’ wide. 
Simple and compact, made of iron and nickeled 
brass. Price $5. Liberty Tape—any weight, 
width or color—plain or imprinted — shipped 
promptly. 

e samples and full information on request. 
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Playing cards gives you clear 
insight into other people’s 
minds and teaches your brain 
This training is a 
daily benefit in business and social life. 


To get the most out of your games, use 


CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS are de luxe decks, with 
richly colored art backs and gold edges. 


Send for this book. New edition giving official rules for 
Sent postpaid for 20c in stamps. 
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Rhine and the Elbe—carry over half the 
total water business. These German rivers, 
on the whole, are notably well-behaved 
streams, comparatively little affected by 
flood and drought, keeping docilely within 
their banksfand sticking quite steadily to 
the same channel. 

This is particularly true of the Rhine, 
which also is unusually straight for a 
river, and with a quite steady volume of 
water—as rivers go. No costly works to 
protect the banks and no locks are re- 


quired. An average over many seasons 


shows the river closed only seventeen days 


‘out of the year by ice. Being a very ancient 


highway, important. cities‘and. industries 
naturally developed along its banks. It 
crosses the Westphalian coal region, one of 
the most important in Europe. There great 
iron and steel works are situated, to which 
iron ore is hauled. Coal and iron ore make 
up the larger part of the traffic. The 
natural depth of the river for a distance of 
three hundred and fifty miles will float a 
two-thousand-ton barge. No big invest- 
ment has been required to put and keep the 
river in condition for traffic. 

Germany,'of course, is a compact, densely 
populated country—three hundred and 
twenty-five inhabitants to the square mile 
against thirty-one in the United States at 
the last census. The natural waterways— 
rivers—are the backbone -of the waterway 
system. Artificial ways have been built on 
a comprehensive well-thought-out plan to 
link up and supplement the natural ways. 
Though the Government does not own the 
boats or exercise direct authority over 
them, the facts that it does own and oper- 
ate the railroads and that all waterway im- 
provement and supervision are in its hands 
put the whole situation pretty effectually 
under its control. 

It has been held that waterway develop- 
ment in Germany is not profitable except 
where—as notably in the case of the Rhine— 
Nature has furnished an adequate way 
practically free of cost, because most of 
those courses that have required a,large in- 
vestment have failed to develop sufficient 
traffic to justify the expenditure. In other 
words, when the traffic is charged with in- 
terest and upkeep it costs more than the 
railroads would charge to handle it. But 
evidently the German Government didn’t 
figure that way or to so fine a point. 


Lost Opportunities 


No doubt military reasons have entered 
into its calculations. Aside from that, it 
evidently wants a big flourishing waterway 
system as a very important part of the 
country’s total industrial plant, and is will- 
ing to invest money liberally in its exten- 
sion and improvement, even though, when 
figured.down to a fine point, it can see no 
direct profit in the undertaking. But that 
is very different from leaving the capital 
investment and interest charge out of the 
calculation altogether. 

Relatively to its total traffic, France has 
probably spent more on waterways than 
any country except Holland, which is not 
very useful for purposes of comparison, 
since Nature ordained it a waterway in- 
terspersed with dry land. The French Goy- 
ernment owns part of the railroads of the 
country and exercises extensive control 
over the rest. Its rule is that canal rates 
shall be one-fifth less than rail rates. On 
that basis the waterways do a very impor- 
tant business, which, however—as_ prac- 
tically everywhere else—is mainly in bulky, 
slow-moving, low-grade freight. Coal, coke, 
stone, gravel and lime comprise about 
two-thirds of the total water traffic. And 
waterway improvement, as a matter of 


course, has followed a comprehensive na- 


tional plan under centralized supervision. 

There has never been anything resem- 
bling such a plan in the United States, 
which, finally, is the chief reason why no 
more has been actually accomplished in the 
waterway line. 

Three years ago former Senator Burton 
said the Federal Government had spent 
three-quarters of a billion dollars on rivers 
and harbors; that about two-thirds of that 
had been spent on rivers; and it was not too 
much to say that fully half of the sum spent 
on rivers had been wasted. 

That is not only a waste of so many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars; it is a waste of 
opportunity. We are out the money and 
we are also out all that we might have had 
if waterway development had been taken 
up in an intelligent manner. That our man- 
ner, on the whole, was not intelligent e ery- 
body knows. Every Congress has had its 
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rivers-and-harbors bill, which was final: 
framed on the well-known pork-barrel pri 
ciple. If Congressional District A, bi 
had a really meritorious waterway p 

got an appropriation, Districts Y and Z, 1 
which money spent on waterways was su 
to be wasted, must have their appropri! 
tions too. Senator Tillman once remarke 
“‘The whole scheme of river improvemen 
is a humbug and a steal; but if you a 
going to steal, let us divide it up and n 
go on complaining.” 

The basic idea in appropriating pubi 
money for river improvements has ! 
divide up the pork, giving each section | 
the country a fair share. Of rete | 
has been no benefit to the public:in 
not even to the public in those pa 
localities where government money Ww 
spent on useless projects. If a millio a. 
lars is spent in District Z to dredge a 
on which no traffic worth mentioning 
develop, a few individuals—contracto 
landowners, and the like—may reap a be. 
efit; but there is no real benefit to the pe 
ple ‘of the district. 

Many of these impossible waterw, 
schemes have been pushed throu he i) 
small bands of interested persons, who g| 
all the real benefit that anybody ever ¢ 
rived from them, while the local publiew 
deluded into thinking a real publici improy 
ment was under way. 

Hardly any absurdity has been too ere 
to find a place in our pork-barrel waterw | 
arrangements. There is the classic instar’ 
where it appeared that the river to be ij 
proved did not carry a sufficient volume | 
water to make it really navigable, ev. 
after it was dredged, and the promoters | 
the waterway coolly proposed to overco): 
that difficulty by sinking artesian we) 
along the route. | 

ts 


Pork-Barrel Lezteata 2 | 


The standing rule, under the pork | 
arrangement, has been to ask for only, 
SE ei small appropriation to be) 

Once the project got into the rive: 
lees bill with an initial yt 
tion, it was comparatively easy to 
additional appropriations in ensuing ol 
Thus, the project strung along year af! 
year—often for ten, fifteen or twenty ye, 
Senator Burton instanced the James | 
improvement, which had been under W) 
since 1884 and was less than half finish’. 
Another was carried along by annual or - 
ennial appropriations for thirty years a 
was then abandoned with the work ; 
originally planned only one-third done. — 

During the last four or five years | 
number of members of both branches / 
Congress have revolted against the bl 
humbug. From their speeches on rivers-al - 
harbors bills one could compile a long list ! 
horrible examples of waste of public mon | 
In many cases the meager traffic carried 1 
improved waterways is costing the peo 
of the United States all the way from five) 
fifty dollars a ton for interest on the inve 
ment. In other cases there is no traffic! 
all, and no benefit except to certain ¢- 
tractors or land speculators. 

Not only has a great part of half a bill’ 
dollars been wasted but thirty years of | 5 
portunity have been largely wasted. “12 
first thing to do about waterways is to ¢- 
card utterly the pork-barrel scheme, wh 
will certainly produce waste of money @: 
waste of opportunity just so long as it p- 
vails. Probably, in fact, this is already > 
well understood and the marks of pul 
obloquy are so plainly fixed upon the a 
barrel that we have about seen the last 
it. Certainly it would be discouraging! 
another Congress should attempt to ]¢ 
through another rivers-and-harbors bill 
the old logrolling plan. 

We must remember, however, that e}. 
gress itself is not very easily discourage 1 
a bad practice, and even if the pork Ll 
has gone definitely into the discard ther: 
nothing to take its place as an instrum’t 
for waterway improvement. if 

Before deciding upon an instrumen t 
may be necessary to decide whether 2 
really want waterway development or i 
Perhaps there is no room for doubt on tl 
score; and popular interest in waters 
projects, such as improvement of th 
sissippi, might be pointed to as proof, } 
the evidence is not all on one side. “7p e 
original proposal to spend a hundre 
lion dollars in rebuilding state canals 
submitted to the people of New York Ste’. 
It carried at the polls; yet an me ‘ 


the vote shows that localities not 
(Concluded on Page 49) 
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FIVE PASSENGER 
TOURING CAR 


The Essex — $1395 


A Light Weight Quality Car 


Ready January 16 


Built to Fill a Transportation Need— 
Not to Match a Specification Custom 


You are to advertise the Essex. 


Instead of our praising it, we wish you to do that. 
And what you will say is what we want everyone else 
to think. 


Every praise that can be suggested has already been 
applied to some other car and, as you know, all cars 
do not come up to the claims made for them. 


Therefore we will not describe the Essex. 
But this you should know: 


Although a new car, it is endorsed and will be sold by 
the leading automobile dealers in every section of the 
world. 


Dealers of their type do not take on cars about which 
they have the least doubt. They do not make selling 
contracts with new and untried organizations. 


The Essex has been in preparation over two years. 


One Fact About the Essex—It 
Won’t Grow Old 


A real car must have stability. It must remain 
rigid and free from squeaks and rattles. 


You will see why this is so with the Essex. 
Hard service cannot loosen the body 
joints nor twist the radiator. 


Be sure this is emphasized by driving 
over cobblestone pavements or rough 
roads. Take any speed you like. You 


a speed you are not pitched or bounced about. 


will find it a comfortable ride and will _ DETRO ae 
marvel that over such a road and at such Syne 


The principle by which this is accomplished is simple 
and easily understood. You will delight in explaining 
to your friends. All motorists will be interested. 


Has Economy of the Light Car, Comfort 
and Endurance of the Costliest 


Its motor would inspire a whole season’s advertising 
campaign. Aslogan might be written about its beauty. 


Economy of fuel, lubrication and tires, would appeal 
to others. 


Then there is the pride of ownership that it awakens. 


It has dignity that comes from power and poise. And ' 


you would not overlook the fact that it will retain 
its smoothness and flexibility and quietness through- 
out long hard service. 


Just one point more: That is its lightness and low 
cost and with it richness of detail and refinement. 
You will surely say nice things about that. 


We Are Not Asking You to Buy Now 
: We Want You to Know the Essex 


Only a few cars are available for each 
territory. The first ones will be so dis- 
tributed as to reveal their qualities to 
the greatest number of persons. They 
are to prepare the way for the bigger 
production which is to follow. When 
you see the newspaper announcement 
of your dealer, go look at the Essex 
and then tell your impressions to your friends. 
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The Hosiery of Charming Character for Men and Women 


It puts you on a sure footing in fashion— with comfort — wearability — and 
economy. : 

Whether in dainty silk, or the substantial silk and lisle; or the sturdy lisle 
alone—every pair of Monito Hosiery is made to make friends and to hold that 
preferred place in your wardrobe, earned by the supreme satisfaction it will give. 


In plain colors and refined novelties; full-fashioned and seamless. 


The better shops everywhere sell Monito Hosiery. Just ask for ‘‘Mo-knit-o”. You will 
know it by the familiar gold seal on the toe of every pair. 


MOORHEAD KNITTING COMPANY, INC., HARRISBURG 
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«(Concluded from Page 46) local influence and predominantly inter- , , } Hei; 
ear the canals pretty generally returned a_ ested in politics, but a herfimenteich ture NE imstance of Heinz OPER are with oe selected Hein 


jority against it. A big favorable ma- of the Government—department, bureau, a7 fe ; so 
rity along the route, especially in New commission, or whatever it may be called— thoroug hness 151 the p tage seed 1s sown and cultivated under 


ork City, decided the question, and New embracing men with experience and a | ration of the tomato sauce which Heinz supervision. Then, many 


ork City was undoubtedly expecting a technical knowledge of transportation, as : : : : : 
eal benefit for which the state would pay. impervious as possible to politics and local adds tts Jjine flavor to Heimz Heinz kitchens are located in 


The people of New York were voting on influences, with such authority and so : 5 re 
he spending of their own money. They backed by public opinion that its decisions Baked Beans. these tomato districts to recetve the 


‘ould have to pay the taxes to meet inter- would carry great weight. Tp 

st ee and BORO aay son ie weer an agency could plan nationally and - On 5s pe Se or cod the gta oH if they oN pi hed 
anal the proposal was coldly received: S expertly. arms Of Man roWErs WhO CO- —insuring their fine, fresh fiavor. 
‘ny man, “Would you like an automobile The pork-barrel scheme not only had no J 8 8 jh J? ut 


+ an airplane?” and he will answer national scope and, at best, planned only 
Sure!” Add “But you will have to pay bits of a waterway system instead of a 
or it at the market price!” and he im- whole system, but, as a rule, it did 
hediately begins to consider. everything piecemeal. Roughly speaking, 
One effect of the pork-barrel scheme has piecemeal waterway improvement is no im- 
een to get a great many people into the. provement at all. Generally a waterway is 
vay of looking at Uncle Sam as a Santa not improved to an extent worth mention- 
jlaus dispensing gifts out of a magic sack. ing until the whole undertaking js finished. 
sk any town, “ Will you have a fine post- New York spent fifteen years in rebuilding 
ffice building on Uncle Sam?” and the the Erie Canal, but until the channel was 
nswer is “Sure!’’ Many waterway proj- broadened and deepened from end to end 
cts have been popular on the theory that it was hardly more serviceable than before 
Mncle Sam was going to foot the bill. Sub- the work started. 
jit the same projects to the same people Any important waterway improvement 
‘ath the understanding that the cost, ora must extend over several years; and, asa 
onsiderable part of it, would come out of rule,'it is of little use until the work is done. 
aeir own pockets, and the proposals might Starting off an improvement with one 
jse their attractiveness. year’s appropriation and no particular as- 
But if District A gets a pork-barrel post- surance of carrying it through is obviously 
ffice building its Federal taxes must help foolish. This, again, means there must be 
> build pork-barrel post offices all the way some agency to plan right and carry the 
‘om B downto Z. _ If waterway money is _ plan through. 
‘tasted in one district, that district is taxed Usually in a given year Congress author- 
yr waterway waste in other districts. Uncle izes many small particular pieces of water- 
am has no magic sack. Every cent he wayworkscattered over the country, mostly 
pends anywhere comes out of the public’s quite unrelated to one another and with no 
locket. The question for the public is real assurance that any of them will be 
Do you want waterways—not as a gift, carried to completion. That is necessary 
ut paid for at the market price out of your under the pork-barrel scheme, with many 
wn pockets?” congressmen insisting that their districts 
If we want waterways as a profitable must be taken care of in every year’s bill. 
ational investment—not mere patchwork, A correct agency for waterway improve- 
nd not as a bogus scheme for helping con- ment should, of course, be free to devote 
ressmen to get reélected—there must be itself to one undertaking, even though all 
yme competent agency which can study the money it spent for several years went 
aterway development from that point of to one region. 
iew, substantially in the cold-blooded To repeat, it should plan nationally, not 
janner of a railroad board when consider- locally; and the whole object of its plan- 
ig the construction of a new line: ‘‘Will ning should be a national transportation 
te investment of that much money and _ systemcomprising both railroads and water- 
nergy in that way probably bring an ade- ways—one complementary to the other. 
uate return, taking a long and broad view Other nations find well-planned water- 
tit?” There must be some agency which ways useful as part of a national transpor- 
in study waterways in that way, irrespec- tation system. It seems that we should. 
ve of local pulls and interests. But there must be some competent body to 
Common sense and universal experience do the planning. In the old pork-barrel, 
idicate plainly enough what that agency piecemeal, planless scheme there is no hope 
just be—not a committee of the House or whatever. In these reconstruction days it 
eae with constantly shifting nonexpert is a good thing to decide whether we really 
iembership, inevitably amenabletomerely want waterways. 
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“Out of My Sunshine!” Were’t not too oft from us shut out 
| Seer By guests we didn’t ask in; 
AJHEN Macedon’s great monarch paid And I, for one, am prone to seize 
V Diogenes a visit, . The réle of reprimander, 
dae oad went in + por arrayed’ ae shige them as A Aaiaes 
__ To play the great at-is-it ; hid bumptious Alexander. : : ° o 
Bey G teuniry show 10 see ‘ cau it Neo. Beans are economical in comparison with 
| Aroused the sage’s dander, h Al f d d d f ; 
And every schoolboy knows what he The Kings Depart other goo oods, and are aS QOOd for you as 
Remarked to Alexander. . : 
| SEB the kings depart! meat and bread. A pound of beans is about 
Now, no philosopher am I; Scepter and crown, | : a Neate 
No tub do I inhabit ; : _ Trappings and royal raiment are laid down. equal in nutrition value to 134 pounds of 
| But when into my fourteen-by The day of pomp is done, ; 
Some furtine-featured rabbit And one by one beef—and you know the price of beef. 
Intrudes, and interrupts my ease From crowded court and hall ; ; : 
__ With some salacious slander, Go the pale ghosts of kings, Heinz Baked Beans rich brown and appe- 
| I plagiarize Diogenes And all 1 oa the ’ 
ee Co levander. ere ac med UMoenings: tizing, make as wholesome and satisfying a 
2 ’ 
_ Approached by some perfervid soul I see them go : ; 
“pe fees wmighey ison Qe whe masts of 0 dish as can be placed on any table. Baked 
0 turn my thoughts to Birth Control, ver the hills with no one in therr train. . ‘ 
Or Worldwide Prohibition, Vari wara | in dry heat in real ovens, they come to your 
_ Or Death to Cats of all Degrees, Their coronets, their thrones. k : h A if 1 | 
__ Or some such propaganda, The weary world disowns itchen ready to serve hot or cold. 
_ IT answer as Diogenes Their purple and their crimson. Inthe sky i 
| Replied to Alexander. The stars are singing, and a prophecy They are prepared in four ways, and you 
.. <& Is written in the heavens. Soon expire ; ‘ 
Accosted by some Mournful Mike, Visions of kingdoms ; and the long-red fire can select the style the family likes best. 
Who has a pet affliction, Of Czars and Kaisers dwindles on the 
And starts to tell me what it’s like hearth \ ; 
Without the least restriction, Of the whole earth. Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
_ And prate of sundry remedies, . a2 ; Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
And their results, with candor, This is the people’s hour. Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
I tell him what Diogenes The holy flower ’ f Heinz Baked Red Kid B 
Told mighty Alexander. ee blooms in every stricken einz Baked Ke ney Beans — 
: CU 
| There’s lots of sunshine all about I see the kings depart! 
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while others sometimes fail? 


The always-successful cooks always insist on get- 


ting Atmore’s Mince Meat. 


Whole, seedless raisins are part of the Atmore 
blend. Cooking expands them and they “fill up” 
with rich juices. This “holds up” the crust, giv- 
ing a rich appearance of “plumminess”’ impossi- 
ble with other kinds of mince meat. 


Make an Atmore Mince Pie today. You can 
do it economically—without sugar. 


A 15c package—one-half pound—of 
Atmore’s Condensed Mince Meat makes 
a great big pie with little 
trouble. Atmore’s Old e 
Fashioned Mince Meat (gga 
—sold in bulk—needs no Sguummmasieal 
preparation at all. Ask 
your grocer. 
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“What your hand- 
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writing reveals 
A’ fascinating booklet of 
32 pages showing 50 fac- 
simile writings interpreting 
individual characteristics. 


7 Select 
Spencerian Pens 


suited to your individual hand- 
writing from a sample box of /0 
different patterns in bright steel, 
gilt and silvered finish. 


Box of pens and booklet sent you 
by mail on receipt of ten cents 


Atmore & Son 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thick, succulent mince pies, rich in sugary flavor— 
why do some women know how to make them a/ways, 


SPENCERIAN. PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Roads as Memorials. 


LMOST coincident with the signing of 
the armistice came a spontaneous out- 


-burst of feeling that something big and 


worth while should be done to commemo- 
rate the gratitude of the nation to those who 
have given their lives in the service of 
humanity. With the coming of peace this 
feeling is bound to gain in intensity and 
crystallize round some definite idea. One 
thing is certain—the present age does not 


look with favor upon useless display -in’ 


monuments as a means of doing honor to a 
useful life. The Liberty Memorial, regard- 
less of the form it may ultimately assume, 
must be something useful to the living in 
their everyday life, something big and na- 
tional in its scope, something not merely 
artistic and beautiful, but permanent in 
character and stimulating to national 
growth and patriotism. was 

Suggestions have-hitherto taken the form 
of memorial buildings as centers of civic 
development, triumphal arches and bridges 
spanning mighty rivers between great 
cities and states. 

It has occurred to me that all these 
worthy ends could be achieved if these 
memorial bridges and connecting avenues 
were linked up with the national reserva- 
tions and parks in one grand comprehensive 
system of highways, embracing the whole 
country. Because of the obvious help of 
such a system in promoting great enter- 
prises the project is destined to win the 
vigorous support of financial interests. 
From its sentimental appeal to the patriot- 
ism of the nation it is sure to gain the 
enthusiastic aid of historical and social 
organizations. . 

The’arrangement:of trunk lines ‘and'sub- 
sidiary branches, the method of naming 
highways, parks and bridges after distin- 
guished soldiers and statesmen, the codrdi- 
nation of all details—should be placed in 
the hands of a commission composed of 
men of recognized ability. Similar bodies 
should be appointed in each state to co- 
operate with the national organization, 
which should also grant interstate motor 
licenses. 

Such a system of perfected highways 
named in honor of our martyred dead would 


change materially the physical aspect of’ 


the country and profoundly affect the 
current of national life. In its execution 
there is scope for every variety of talent 
and ability, of brain and brawn, of zeal 
and enthusiasm. The plan has the added 
merit of progressive usefulness. While un- 
der’ construction it is useful.. With every 


| extension its utility is enhanced. In due 
' time would be opened up to the enjoyment 


of all, the grandeur of the sea and moun- 
tains, the charm of forest, lake and stream. 
With the revelation of the great out-of- 
doors, with the call from trees and flowers, 
clear air and sunshine, will come in larger 
measure the inspiration to nobler thoughts 
and the resultant moral uplift so. clearly 
observed among the wearied toilers let 
loose in magnificent parks of great cities. 
In view of the marvelous effects already 
achieved by progressive states through 


‘improved highways it requires no stretch of 


the imagination to visualize some of the 
results in health and enjoyment if this 
spontaneous gratitude to our soldiers for 
their sacrifices over there could be trans- 
mes into an enterprise so truly magnifi- 
cent. 

The sentiment of the country, quite 
aside from any consideration of a memorial, 


has long been ripe for such a system of 
‘roads. The exigencies of war have demon- 


strated the need and value of better means 
of communication. No form of expendi- 
ture yields quicker returns in dividends or 
satisfaction, or leaves a deeper impress of 
permanent prosperity. This knowledge has 
come from the experience of every com- 
munity, and accounts for the rapid develop- 
ment of highway improvement. And now 
comes the noble sentiment of patriotism 
ready to supplement the idea of practical 
extension of national highways. What more 
is needed save to bring the possibilities of 
the plan to the attention of the nation? 

TF'REDERICK LINCOLN SMITH. 
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What Makes a Nation? —— 
PEAKING by the card, three big races, 
populated Europe, and in the course of 
a hundred migratory centuries got so.mixed 
up that there is practically no such thing: 
a pure race anywhere. Switzerland speaks 
three languages and Belgium two; ye 
both are veritable nations. If a com 
descent, a common mother tongue and 
inheritance of common traditions were 
essary to the making of a nation the 
the United States, with its many races 
mother tongues, would be hopeless; 
even Count, William Hohenzollern 
knows that the United States is a verit: 
nation. ' 
It is not at all necessary for a peac 
settlement of the world that every pop 
tion which claims a common racial d 
and speaks a common mother tongue sh 
sit’ apart under a separate governm 
What makes a nation is simply the oe 
tion of common territory and the purs 
common. aims; or, as Mr. Zangwill ce 
it, ‘‘contiguous coéperation—especiall: 
the face of a common danger.”’ Men 
work side by side for the same general 
pose naturally fraternize; if they st 
side by side against a common peril tl 
fairly fuse. Shipwreck makes one family oj 
the passengers. George the Third’s op.) 
pression welded genteel Virginia plan 
and bustling Massachusetts traders. A 
ica, England, France and Italy po 
against a common Prussian peril. 
Contiguous people, whose general i 
ests are the same and who are expose 
much the same dangers, will find that th 
can codperate in a common govern: 
very satisfactorily, even though they 


tongues. If the codperation is unenfo 
it will tend constantly to fuse them. T 
loyalties and sentiments will grow ro 
the common agency through which 
work. Real nations will grow across 
boundary lines the peace conference se 
for the time being. 

By the same token a league of na 
expressing a common purpose and def 
against a common danger, will attract 
loyalties and sentiments of those who 
under it, until it finally becomes as vii 
human coéperation as is the United St 


That Budget Again S 


by at 
On Government is operating a railroa| 
system greater than all those of Europ | 
combined. It is operating a telegraph 
telephone system greater than all 1 
of Europe combined. It is conduct 
manufacturing concern, in the shipbuildin)| 
line, beside. which all past governmenta| 
undertakings of like nature rolled into on 
would look insignificant. i. 
The Government that is doing all this 
notoriously one of the worst business ¢ 
cerns to be found outside of Peking. A 
mittedly it has never conducted its ow 
particular business properly, and | 
even tried to. It appropriates and spend| 
its own particular money on a plan, 0) 
absence of plan, which everybody {ror 
the President down agrees is bound t! 
produce extravagance and waste. =| 
As an acknowledgment of some oa 
of responsibility to the public, as a sign ¢_ 
good faith and honest intentions the Gov, 
ernment should immediately move toe 
adoption of a rational method of handlin 
public funds—which means a reasonabl 
budget system. As long as Governmen — 
neglects to make that sign and acknowl 
edgment the public is justified in doubtin| 
its good faith. The facts stand undispute¢ 
In its own particular sphere Governmen| 
has preferred its own ease, convenience an} 
individual advantage to the public gooc) 
It has not tried to set up an economic 
method of handling public money becaus 
to do so was disagreeable to it individually, 
If that same spirit of carefulness of its OW 
individual advantage and carelessness © 
public advantage is to extend over the grea ; 
fields of transportation and communicatio 
the public has reason to be rather dismaye¢ 
Government should move immediatel) 
to the adoption of a budget system. =| 
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A TIRE of SELECT 
MIATE RIALS 


HE best fabric tire that can be 
made, from the best materials that 
can be bought. 
The New McGraw is the perfected 
product of years of tire building experi- 
: ence, and of a‘plant concentrated upon 
i 1< : - > high quality manufacture. Daily capac- 
. eta ity exceeds five thousand tires. 


5,000 Mile Guarantee 
The McGraw Tire & Rubber Company 


Makers of Pneumatic Tires, Motor Truck Tires and Inner Tubes 


East Palestine, Ohio, U. S. A. 


COMPOUNDING 


in the 


MCGRAW PLANT 


The proper blending 
of high grade rubbers 
1s the first step in the 
science of tire craft. 
Minerals also, such 
as sulphur and sinc 
oxide, are as neces- 
sary to the produc- 
tion of a quality tire 
as alloys are to the. 


coinage of gold. 
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Paria you have never slept in 
or seen a proper bed. 

A great many people do not yet 
know what a bed should be—or why. 

The old wooden bed persists— 
warped, unsanitary and creaking 
with age. 

The average metal bed is hardly 
less noisy. 


1E. may be news to you that there 
is anything better to be had than 
the average bed of the average store. 

This better bed is the Simmons 
Bed with Slumber King Spring. 

The Simmons Metal Bed starts 
with the principle that a bed 1s made 
to sleep in. It is noiseless. 

Even a slight noise keeps the 
nerves on edge, though it may not 
wake the sleeper. The body cannot 
relax into sleep—sound sleep— 
unless the nerves are relaxed. 

The Simmons Bed will not creak 
or rattle. 

When you push or pull it by 
one post, the whole bed moves as 
a unit. You will not feel it shake 


in your hand—not a. sign of un- 
steadiness. 

It is strong—correctly made. 

It will not pull to pieces or wear 
loose. 
And in the Slumber King Spring 
thought has been taken for the 
relaxed body. Its spring action 
fits to the contours—the spring 1s 
elastic so it will give; but taut so 
it will support the body. 


Cen enh] 


Siuamons Company started in busi- 
ness forty-two years ago, with a 
small plant and a fixed principle. 

Today it has eight producing 
factories, millions of beds in use— 
and a nation-wide goodwill that is 
not matched anywhere. 

It is the leader in Twin Beds— 
a separate bed for each sleeper, 
welcomed everywhere by nice 
people, and a great aid toward 
sound sleep and glowing health. 

You will not pay any more for a 
Simmons Bed than for any bed of 
good average quality. 

It costs no more to work to a 


Why are some beds 
better than others 


alte power of a principle is the 
most wonderful thing in the world. 
‘The manufacturer who starts with a 
principle can accomplish anything. 
He can even produce a bed that iv- 
vites sleep instead of repelling it. 


principle than to go at the job 
blindfold. 

Simmons styles are better. There 
are more of them. A business that 
covers a Continent cannot be local 
or provincial. 

The soundest merchant in every 
section is sure to have Simmons 


Beds and Slumber King Springs. 
> Sf 


Fox every American, sleep is the 
most important personal issue of 
the time. 

No one can remain healthy and 
efficient without enough sleep— 
sound sleep. 

Eighty million American men 


‘and women are working mightily 


with hand and brain. 

Twenty million American chil- 
dren are growing up. . 

They all need sleep—plenty of 
it—deep, sound, restful. 

Where are they to get it— 

In a creaky, rattling bed—on a 
spring that knocks, sags and humps? 

Or on a noiseless Simmons Metal 


- Bed and Slumber King Spring ! 


SIMMONS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


SIMMONS BEIDS-Built forSleep 
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to a habitual babbler but to the un- 
itrollable outburst of a shy woman 
wn inarticulate through want of listen- 
. It was harrowing, the arrears of self- 
ession that one guessed behind her 
nt of broken phrases. 
Pe ean’t tell you,” she began again, as if 
> had perceived his sympathy, ‘‘the dif- 
ence it’s going to make for me at home— 
7 bringing the first refugee; and its 
ing—well, someone like you.” . 
Her blushes deepened, and she lost her- 
{ again in the abasing sense of her in- 
jlity to explain. 
“Well, my name at any rate,”’ she burst 
t, “is Audrey Rushworth; and I’m not 
uuried. ” : : 
“Neither am I,” said her guest, smiling. 
American fashion, he was groping to pro- 
‘ce a card. It would really not be decent 
him to keep up the pretense a moment 
ger, and here was an easy way to let her 
low of her mistake. He pushed the card 
vard her, and as he did so his eye fell on 
‘ind he saw, too late, that it was one of 
se he had rather fatuously had engraved 
\French for his Continental travels: 


CHARLES DURAND 
PROFESSEUR DES LANGUES ROMANES 
1 A L'UNIVERSITE DE LA SALLE 


STEUR BS LETTRES DE L’UNIVERSITE DE LOUVAIN 


jhe scanned the inscription and raised a 
‘erent glance to him. “Monsieur le Pro- 
weur? I’d no idea! Though I suppose I 


id too junbearably dull!’’? She added as 
it were wrung from her: ‘‘Some people 
nk my nieces rather clever.” 
he professor of Romance languages sat 
sinated by the consequences of his last 
onder. That card seemed to have been 
iit out by the finger of Fate. Supposing 
iwent to Lingerfield with her—just to see 
is it was like? 
ie had always pined to see what an 
Hglish countryseat was like; and Linger- 
il was apparently important. He shook 
» the mad notion with an effort. “T’ll 
live with her to the station,’ he thought, 
“hd just lose myself in the crowd. That 
W| be the easiest way of all.” 
‘|There are three of them—Agatha, 
Kthleen and Clio. But you’ll find us all 
hielessly dull,” he heard her repeating. 
|Ishall—I certainly shan’t—I mean, o 
cirse, how could I?”’ he stammered. 
_t was so much like her own syntax that 
ppeared to satisfy her. 
‘No—I pay!” she cried, darting be- 
ven him and the advancing waitress. 
“tall we walk? It’s only two steps.’ 
seeing him look about for the vanished 
om: “Oh, I sent the luggage on at 
e by the cab driver. You see, there’s a 
gid deal of it, and there’s such a hideous 
U1 at the booking office at this hour. 
dll have given it to a porter—so please 
dt worry!” 
irm and elastic as a girl, she sprang 
‘hugh the doorway, while, limping si- 
ly at her side, he stared at the decisive 
a that his luggage was once more out of 
hikeeping. : 


Tir 


TARLEY DURAND, his shaving glass 
told him, was forty-five, decidedly bald, 
Wi an awkward limp, scant-lashed blue 
°y; blinking behind gold spectacles, a 
btw that he believed to be thoughtful and 
4\in that he knew to be weak. His height 
medium, his figure sedentary, with the 
\cows and prominences all in the wrong 
es; and he wore ready-made clothes in 
Plective colors, and square-toed boots 
\ iiside elastics, and stammered whenever 
it as all-important to speak fluently. 
he his Sister Mabel, who knew him 
Seer than the others, had once taken one 
ois cards and run a pen through the 
ie “Languages,” leaving simply “Pro- 
C or of Romance”’; and in his secret soul 
Ulrley Durand knew that she was right. 
e had in truth a dramatic imagination 
"iLout the power of expression. Instead of 
ing novels he read them; instead of 
ig ge rtures he dreamed them. Being 
uly modest he had long since discov- 
his limitations, and decided that all 
ination would ever do for him was 
im a greater freedom of judgment 
leighbors had. Even that was 
g to be thankful for; but now hey 
k himself if it was enough. = 
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THE REFUGEES 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Professor Durand had read L’ Abbesse de 
Jouarre and knew that in moments of ex- 
treme social peril superior persons often 


felt themselves justified in casting conven- 


tional morality to the winds. He had no 
thought of proceeding to such extremes; 
but he did wonder if, at the hour when 
civilization was shaken to its base, he, Char- 
ley Durand, might not at last permit him- 
self forty-eight hours of romance. 

His audacity was fortified by the fact 
that his luggage was out of his control, for 
he could hardly picture any situation more 
subversive than that of being separated 
from his toothbrush and his reading glasses. 
But the difficulty of explaining himself if he 
went any farther in the adventure loomed 
larger as they approached the station; and 
as they crossed its crowded threshold, and 
Miss Rushworth said ‘“‘ Now we'll see about 
your things,” he saw a fresh possibility of 
escape, and ‘cried out: ‘“‘No, no! Please 
find places. I’ll look for my luggage.” 

He felt on his arm the same inexorable 
grasp that had steered him through the 
labyrinth of Charing Cross. 

“You’re quite right. We'll get our seats 
first; in such a crowd it’s safer!”’ she an- 
swered gayly, and guided him toward a 
second-class compartment. He had always 
heard the aristocracy traveled second class 
in England. “Besides,” she continued as 
she pounced on two window seats, “the 
luggage is sure to be in the van already. 
Or if it isn’t you’d never find it. All the 
refugees in England seem to be traveling by 
this train!” 

They did indeed—and how tell her that 
there was one less in the number than she 
imagined? A new difficulty had only just 
occurred to him. It was easy enough to ex- 
plain to her that she had been mistaken; 
but if he did, how justify the hours he had 
already spent in her company? Could he 
tell the sister of Lord Beausedge that he 
had taken her for a refugee? The statement 
would seem too preposterous. 

Desperation nerved him to unconsidered 
action. The train was not leaving yet— 
there was still time for the confession. 

He scrambled to the seat opposite his 
captor’s and rashly spoke: “‘I ought to 
tell you—I must apologize—apologize ab- 
jectly—for not explaining sooner H 

Miss Rushworth turned pale, and lean- 
ing forward caught his wrist in her thin 
claws. 

‘Ah, don’t go on!” she gasped. 

He lost his last hold on self-possession. 

“Not go on?” 

“Don’t you suppose I know? Didn’t you 
guess that I knew all along?” 

He paled, too, and then crimsoned, all his 
old suspicions rushing back on him. 

“How could I not,’ she pursued, ‘“‘when 
T saw all those heaps of luggage? Of course 
I knew at once you were rich, and didn’t 
need”’—her wistful eyes were wet—“‘need 
anything I could do for you. But you 
looked so lonely, and your lameness, and the 
moral anguish. I don’t see, after all, why 
we should open our houses only to pauper 
refugees; and anyhow it’s not my fault, is 
it, if the committee simply wouldn’t send 
me any?” 

“But—but ”? he desperately began; 
and then all at once his stammer caught 
him, and an endless succession of b’s issued 
from his helpless throat. 

With exquisite tact Miss Rushworth 
smiled away his confusion. 

“T won’t listen to another word; not 
one! Oh, duck your head—quick!”’ she 
shrieked in another voice, flattening her- 
self back into her corner. 

Durand recognized the same note of ter- 
ror with which she had hailed her sister-in- 
law’s approach at Charing Cross. It was 
needless for her to add faintly: “ Caroline.’ 

As she did so a plumed and determined 
head surged up into the window frame and 
an astonished voice exclaimed: “Audrey! 

A moment later four ladies, a maid laden 
with parcels and two bushy Chow dogs 
had possessed themselves of all that re- 
mained of the compartment; and Durand 
as he squeezed himself into his corner was 
feeling the sudden relief that comes with 
the cessation of virtuous effort. He had 
seen at a glance that there was nothing 
more to be done. 

The young ladies with Lady Beausedge 
were visibly her daughters. They were of 
graduated heights, beginning with a very 
tall one; and were all thin, conspicuous 
and queerly dressed, suggesting to the 
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bewildered professor bad copies of originals 
he had never seen. None of them took any 
notice of him, and the dogs after smelling 
his ankles contemptuously followed their 
example. — 

_ It would indeed have been difficult dur- 
ing the first moments for any personality 
less masterful than. Lady Beausedge’s to 
assert itself in her presence. So prevalent 
was she that Durand found himself viewing 
her daughters, dogs and attendant as her 
mere fringes and attributes, and thinking 
with terror ‘‘She’s going to choose the seat 
next to me,”’ when in reality it was only the 
youngest and thinnest of the girls who was 
settling herself at-his side with a play of 
parcels as sharp as elbows. 

Lady Beausedge was already assailing 
her sister-in-law: 

“T’d no idea you meant to run up to 
town to-day, Audrey. You said nothing of 
it when you dined with us last night.” 

Miss Rushworth’s eyes fluttered appre- 
hensively from Lady Beausedge’s awful 
countenance to the timorous face of the 
professor of Romance languages, who had 
bought a newspaper and was deep in its 
inner pages. 

“Neither did you, Caroline ——” Miss 
Rushworth began with unexpected energy; 
and the thin girl next to Durand laughed: 

‘Neither did I what? What are you 
laughing at, Clio?” 

“Neither did you say you were coming 
up to town, mother.” 

Lady Beausedge glared, and the other 
girls giggled. Even the maid stooped over 
the dogs to conceal an appreciative smile. 
It was evident that baiting Lady Beausedge 
was a popular if dangerous amusement. 

“As it happens,”’ said the lady of Linger- 
field, ‘‘the committee telephoned only this 
morning,” 


Miss Rushworth’s eyes brightened. She. 


grew almost arch. 
up about refugees?”’ 

“Naturally.”’ Lady Beausedge shook out 
her boa and opened the Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Such a fight!’’ groaned the tallest girl, 
who was also the largest, vividest and most 
expensively dressed. 

“Yes; it was hardly worth while. Any- 
thing so grotesquely mismanaged!”’ 

The young lady called Clio remarked in a 
quiet undertone: ‘‘Five people and two 
dogs to fetch down one old woman with a 
pipe.” 

“Ah, you have got one?” murmured 
Miss Rushworth, with what seemed to the 
absorbed Durand a fiendish simulation of 
envy. * 

“Yes,” her sister-in-law grudgingly ad- 
mitted. ‘But, as Clio says, it’s almost an 
insult to have dragged us all up to town. 
They’d promised us a large family, with a 
prima donna from the Brussels Opera—so 
useful for Agatha’s music; and two or- 
phans. besides. I suppose Ivy Trantham 
got them all, as usual.”’ She paused, and 
added more condescendingly: ‘After all, 
Audrey, you were right-not to try to do 
anything through the committee.” 

“Ves; I think one does better without,” 
Miss Rushworth replied with extreme gen- 
tleness. 

“One does better without refugees, you 
mean? I dare say we shall find it so. I’ve 
no doubt the Bolchester set has taken all 
but the utterly impossible ones.” 

“Not all,’’ said Miss Rushworth. 

Something in her tone caused her nieces 
to exchange an astonished glance and 
Lady Beausedge to rear her head from the 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Not all,’’? repeated Miss Rushworth. 

The eldest girls broke into an excited 
laugh. ‘“‘Aunt Audrey—you don’t mean 
you’ve got an old woman with a pipe too?” 

“No. Not an old woman.”’ She paused 
and waved her hand in Durand’s direction. 
“‘ Monsieur le Professeur Durand, de l Uni- 
versité de Louvain—my sister-in-law, my 
nieces. He speaks English,” she added ina 
whisper. 


“Ah—then you came 


Iv 


HARLEY DURAND’S window was 
very low and wide, and quaintly trel- 
lised. There was no mistaking it, it was a 
“lattice’’—a real one, with old bluish panes 
set in sturdy black moldings, not the stage 
variety made of plate glass and papier- 
maché that he had seen in the sham cot- 
tage of esthetic suburbs at home. 
When he pushed it open a great branch 
of yellow roses brushed his face, and a 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Swords & Sabres 


For Officers of the 
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llustrated Art 
Catalog No. 235. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 


HE Florsheim Shoe 

proves its worth in, 
these days of higher 
prices and varying 
quality. Pay the price 
and get the satisfaction 
that only good shoes 
can give. 

Nine Dollars and up 


Florsheim quality is economy. 
Look for name in shoe. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Write for “Styles 
of the Times.” 
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Moreland— 
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T took rare, practical, prophetic 

vision to foresee the day when 
the automobile would be the uni- 
versal unit of individual transpor- 
tation—the universal servant of 
Industry — of Agriculture — of 
Mercy. Upon such vision This 
Industry was founded. 


But ultimate success rested on 
breadth as well as length of vision. 

It took length of vision and rare 
courage to build automobiles in 
unheard-of quantities that there 
might be established the sensible 
automobile value that encouraged 
its universal use. 


It took breadth of vision to build 
up and thoroughly establish a 
world-wide industry based on sound 
methods of standardized economies 
in manufacture, right pricing and 
efficient country-wide service to 
the owner. 

You know the result. 
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Year-after year for many years 
the Overland of its time has been 
the ruling sensible automobile value 
by public recognition. 

Year after year its good name 
has taken on a meaning of deeper 
and yet deeper significance. 

Year after year the incentive to 


carry on and perpetuate this good 
name has become an increasingly 
dominant obligation. 

The car that carries this good 
name today, the Model 90 Over- 
land Thrift Car, is the product of 
this dominating incentive and obli- 
gation. 


As an automobile, regardless of 
name, it represents the maximum 
of achieved sensible value. 

As an Overland it has the incre- 
ment of its share of the good will 
value of This Industry to enhance 
its mere property value throughout 
the entire period of your possession. 
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What pride andj joy 
when you truly can say: 


“My Home” 


The most cherished word 

inthe English language is: ‘‘ Home’’. 

For home indeed is the bulwark of 

our national unity. And now, more 

than at any time in America’s history, 

is its significance paramount. It was 

the stimulus for America’s remarkable 

achievement in the last two years. It 

was the inspiration for the noble deeds of our 

a boys in France, for which they ask no greater reward 
ak ie they may forget the blight of war in the peace and joy 
of home. “Own your own home” should be an American slogan. 


Now that the war is over resolve to build at once and choose 
the homiest of all materials, honest, serviceable, and economical 


Southern Pine 


“The Wood of Service” 


Wood, better than any other material, lends itself to artistic, grace- 

ful, homey architectural expression. A well-designed dwelling of 

wood, large or small, is something more than a house—it is a home. 

Southern Pineaneaam every requirement of modern home building 

from staunch framing and durable exterior finish to the finest 

interior trim. If you are planning to build don’t fail to send for 
our free building helps. 
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: (Continued from Page 53) 
clematis gazed in at him with purple 
ees. Below lay a garden, incredibly vel- 
sty, flower-filled, and inclosed in yew 
jdges so high that it seemed, under the 
Iv twilight sky, as intimate and shut in 
Miss Rushworth’s low-ceilinged drawing- 
om, which, in its turn, was as open to the 
and as full of flowers as the garden. 
But all England, that afternoon, as his 
iin traversed it, had seemed like some 
sat rich garden roofed in from storm and 
‘st and disorder. What a wonderful 
ice, and what a miracle to have been thus 
tried into the very heart of it! All his 
‘uples vanished in the enchantment of 
is first encounter with the English coun- 


I. 

‘When he had bathed and dressed and 
«seended the black-oak stairs he found his 
Jstess waiting in the garden. She was hat- 
js, with a pale scarf over her head, and a 
yik spot of excitement on each withered 


(eek. 

“TJ should have preferred a quiet evening 
jre; but since Caroline made such a point 
«our dining at the hall ——”’ she began. 
“Of course, of course! It’s all so lovely,” 
sd her guest recklessly. He would have 
qed at Windsor Castle with composure. 
iter the compact and quintessential magic 
( the cottage nothing could surprise or 
¢erwhelm him. 

They left the garden by a dark-green 
<or in a wall of old peach-colored brick, 
id walked in the deepening twilight across 
dield and over a stile. A stile! He remem- 
jred pictures and ballads about helping 
¢ls over stiles, and lowered his eyes re- 
sectfully as Miss Rushworth’s hand rested 
( his in the descent. 

The next moment they were in the spa- 
gus shade of a sort of Forest of Arden, 
ith great groups of bossy trees standing 
zart, and deer flashing by at the end of 
imy glades. 

“Ts it—are we —— 
“Oh, yes. This is Lingerfield. The cot- 
ige is on the edge of the park. It’s not a 
hg walk if we go by the chapel and 
trough the cloisters.” 

‘The very words oppressed him with their 
to-crowding suggestions. There was a 
(apel in the park—there were cloisters! 
ngerfield had an ecclesiastical past—had 
Jen an abbey, no doubt. But even such 
<s0ciations paled in the light of the real- 
ir. As they came out of the shadow of the 
the they recovered a last glow of day- 
‘ht. In it lay a gray chapel delicately 
ded and pinnacled; and beyond the 
(apel the arcade of the cloister, a lawn 
ith one domed cedar, and a gabled Tudor 
luse, its bricks still rosy in the dusk, and 
«gleam of sunset caught in its many- 
‘ndowed front. 

_“How—how long the daylight lasts in 
hgland!” said Professor Durand, choking 


in emotion. 


” 


The drawing-room into which he had fol- 
wed Miss Rushworth seemed full of people 
id full of silence. Professor Durand had 
iver had on a social occasion such an im- 
jJession of effortless quiet. The ladies 
‘out the big stone chimney and between 
te lamplit tables, if they had not been so 
«cordantly modern in dress and attitude, 
ibe have been a part of the shadowy 
jst. 

‘Only Lady Beausedge, strongly corseted, 
lany-necklaced, her boa standing out from 
Jr bare shoulders like an Elizabethan ruff, 
med to Durand majestic enough for her 
lekground. She suggested a composite 
liage of Bloody Mary and the late Queen. 
He was just recovering from the exchange 
‘(silences that had greeted his entrance 
‘en he discovered another figure worthy 
‘the scene. It was Lord Beausedge, 
‘sanding in the window and glancing dis- 
istedly over the evening paper. 

Lord Beausedge was as much in charac- 
tras his wife; only he belonged to a later 
}riod. He suggested stocks and nankeen 
jousers, a Lawrence portrait, port wine, 
ix-hunting, the Peninsular War, the In- 
an Mutiny, every Englishman doing his 
(ity, and resistance to the Reform Bill. It 
‘2S portentous that one person, wearing 
jodern clothes and reading a newspaper, 
sould so epitomize a vanished age. 
ie made a step or two toward his guest, 
k him for granted, and returned to the 


res Durand wondered 
7 3 ly. 
“Gwen and Ivy are always late,” said 


idy Beausedge, as though answering a 
ence, 


i 
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 ~ Miss Rushworth: Jooked agitated. 


“Are they coming from Trantham?” she 
asked. ; 

“Not him. Only Gwen and Ivy. Agatha 
telephoned, and Gwen asked if they might.” 

After that everyone sat silent again for a 
long time without any air of impatience or 
surprise. Durand had the feeling that they 
all—except perhaps Lord Beausedge—had 
a great deal to say to him, but that it would 
be very slow in coming to the surface. 
Well—so much the better; time was no 


consideration, and he was glad not to crowd’ 


his sensations. 

“Dox you: know the duchess?’ asked 
Lady Beausedge suddenly. 

“The duchess?” 

““Gwen Bolchester. 
wants to see you.” 

“To see me?” 

“When Agatha telephoned that you were 
here she chucked a dinner somewhere else, 
and she’s rushing over from Trantham with 
her sister-in-law.” 

Durand looked helplessly at Miss Rush- 
worth and saw that her cheeks were pink 
with triumph. The Duchess of Bolchester 
was coming to see her refugee! 

“Do people here just chuck dinners like 
that?’ he asked with a faint facetiousness. 

“When they want to,’”’ said Lady Beau- 
sedge simply. The conversation again came 
to a natural end. 

It revived with feverish vivacity on the 
entrance of two tall and emaciated young 
women, who drifted in after Lord Beau- 
sedge had decided to ring for dinner, and 
who wasted none of their volubility in ex- 
cusing their late arrival. 

These apparitions, who had a kind of 
limp loveliness totally unknown to the pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, he guessed to 
be the Duchess of Bolchester and Lady Ivy 
Trantham, the most successful refugee 
raiders of the district. They were dressed 
in pale frail garments and hung with bar- 
barie beads and bangles, and as soon as 
he saw them he understood why he had 
thought the daughters of the house looked 
like bad copies—all except the youngest, 


She’s coming. She 


_whom he was beginning to single out from 


her sisters. 

He was not sure whether, during the 
rapid murmur of talk that followed, some- 
one breathed his name to the newcomers; 
but certainly no one told him which of the 
two ladies was which; or indeed made any 
effort to draw him into the conversation. 
It was only when the slightly less tall ad- 
dressed the taller as Gwen that he remem- 
bered this name was that of the duchess. 

She had swept him with a smiling glance 
of her large, sweet, vacant eyes, and he had 
the impression that she, too, had things to 
say to him, but that the least strain on her 
attention was too great an effort, and that 
each time she was about to remember who 
he was something else distracted her. 

The thought that a duchess had chucked 
a dinner to see him had made him slightly 
giddy; and the humiliation of finding that 
once they were confronted she had for- 
gotten what she had come for was painful 
even to his disciplined humility. 

But Professor Durand was not. without 
his modest perspicacity, and little by little 
he began to guess that this absence of con- 
centration and insistence was part of a sort 
of leisurely holiday spirit unlike anything 
he had ever known. Under the low-voiced 
volubility and restless animation of these 
young women—whom the daughters of the 
house intensely imitated—he felt a great, 
central inattention. Their strenuousness 
was not fatiguing because it did not insist 
but blew about like thistledown from topic 
to topic. He saw that his safety lay in this 
fact, and reassurance began to steal over 
him as he understood that the last danger 
he was exposed to was that of being too 
closely interrogated. 

“Tf I’m an impostor,” he thought, ‘“‘at 
least no one here will find it out.” «+ 

And then just as he had drawn this sage 
conclusion, he felt the sudden pounce of the 
duchess’ eye. Dinner was over and the 
party had regrouped itself in a great book- 
paneled room, before the carved chimnéy 
piece of which she stood lighting her ciga- 
rette like a duchess on the cover of a novel. 

“You know I’m going to carry you off 
presently,”’ she said gayly. " 

Miss Audrey Rushworth was sitting in 
a sofa corner beside her youngest niece, 
whom she evidently found less intimidating 
than the others. Durand instinctively 
glancing toward them saw the elder lady 
turn pale, while Miss Clio Rushworth’s 
swinging foot seemed to twinkle with mal- 
ice. 


EVENING POST 


He bowed as he supposed one ought to - 


bow when addressed by a duchess. 

“Off for a talk?” he hazarded playfully. 

“Off to Trantham. Didn’t they tell you? 
I’m giving a big garden party for the Ref- 
ugee Relief Fund, and I’m looking for 
somebody to give us a-lecture on Atroci- 
ties. That’s what I came for,” she added 
ingenuously. 

There was a profound silence, which 
Lord Beausedge, lifting his‘head from the 
Times, suddenly broke. 

“Damn bad taste, all that sort of thing,” 
he remarked, and continued his reading. 

“But Gwen, dear,” Miss Rushworth fal- 
tered, “your garden. party isn’t till the 
nineteenth.” 

The duchess looked surprised. She evi- 
dently had no head for dates. 

“TIsn’t it, Aunt Audrey? Well, it doesn’t 
matter, does it? I want him all the same. 
We want him awfully, Ivy, don’t we?” 
She shone on Durand. ‘You'll see such 
lots of your own people at Trantham. The 
Belgian Minister and the French Ambassa- 
dor are coming down for the lecture. You’ll 
feel less lonely there.’’ 

Lady Beausedge intervened with author- 
ity: “I think I have a prior claim, my dear 
Gwen. Of course Audrey was not expecting 
anyone—anyone like Professor Durand; 
and at the cottage he might—he might— 
but here, with your uncle, and the girls all 
speaking French ”” She turned to 
Durand with a hospitable smile. 

“Your room’s quite ready; and of course 
my husband will be delighted if you like to 
use the library to prepare your lecture in. 
We’ll send the governess cart for your traps 
to-morrow.’’ She fixed her firm eyes on the 
duchess. ‘‘You see, dear, it was all quite 
settled.” 

Lady Ivy Trantham spoke up: “It is not 
a bit of use, Aunt Carrie. Gwen can’t give 
him up.” Being apparently unable to mas- 
ter the professor’s name the sisters-in-law 
continued to designate him by the personal 
pronoun. ‘“‘The committee has given us a 
prima donna from the Brussels Opera to 
sing the Marseillaise and the what-ye-may- 
call-it Belgian anthem, but there are lots of 
people coming just for the Atrocities.” 

““Oh, we must have the Atrocities!”’ the 
duchess echoed. She looked musingly at 
Durand’s pink, troubled face. ‘‘He’ll do 
them awfully well,’’ she concluded, talking 
about him as if he were deaf. 

‘“We must have somebody who’s accus- 
tomed to lecturing. People won’t put up 
with amateurs,” Lady Ivy reénforced her. 

Lady Beausedge’s countenance was dark 
with rage. 

“* A prima donna from the Brussels Opera! 
But the committee telephoned me this 
morning to come up and meet a prima 
donna! It’s all a mistake her being at 
Trantham. Gwen!” 

“Well,” said the duchess serenely, “I 
dare say it’s‘ all a mistake his being here.”’ 
She looked more and more tenderly on the 
professor. 

“But he’s not here; he’s with me at the 
cottage!’’ cried Miss Rushworth, springing 
up with sudden resolution. “It’s too ab- 
surd and undignified, this—this squab- 
bling.” 

“Yes; don’tlet’ssquabble. Comealong,”’ 
said the duchess, slipping her long arm 
through Durand’s as Miss Rushworth’s 
had been slipped through it at Charing 
Cross. re 

The subject of this flattering but agitat- 
ing discussion had been struggling, ever 
since it began, with a nervous contraction 
of the throat. When at length his lips 
opened only a torrent of consonants rushed 
from them, finally followed by the cryptic 
monosyllables: ‘“‘I’m not!’’ 

“Not a professional? Oh, but you’re a 
professor—that’ll do!’’ cried Lady Ivy 
Trantham briskly, while the duchess, hug- 
ging his arm closer, added in a voice of 
persuasion: “You see, we’ve got one at 
Trantham already, and we’re so awfully 
afraid of him that we want you to come 
and talk to him. You must.” 

“T mean, n-n-not a r-r-ref ——” gasped 
out the desperate Durand. 

Suddenly he felt his other arm caught by 
Miss Clio Rushworth, who gave it a deep 
and eloquent pinch. At the same time their 
eyes met, and he read in hers entreaty, 
command and the passionate injunction to 
follow her lead. 

“Poor Professor Durand—you’ll take us 
for red Indians on the war trail! Come to 
the dining room with me and I'll give you 
a glass of champagne. I saw the curry was 


too strong for you,” this young lady in- - 


sinuatingly declared. 
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Durand with one of-his rare flashes of 
self-possession had converted his stammer 
into a strangling cough, and released by 
the duchess made haste to follow his: res- 
cuer out of the room. He kept up his rack- 
ing cough while they crossed the hall, and 
by the time they reached the dining room 
tears of congestion were running down be- 
hind his spectacles, and he sank into a chair 
and rested his elbows despairingly on a 
corner of the great mahogany table. 

Miss Clio Rushworth disappeared be- 
hind a tall screen and returned with a glass 
of champagne. “Anything in it?” she in- 
quired pleasantly, and smiled at his doleful 
gesture of negation. : 

He emptied his glass and cleared his 
throat; but before he could speak she held 
up a silencing hand. 

““Don’t—don’t!”’ she said. 

He was startled by this odd echo of her 
aunt’s entreaty, and a little tired of being 
hurled from one cryptic injunction to an- 
other. 

“Don’t what?’ he questioned sharply. 

““Make a clean breast of it. Not yet. 
Pretend you are, just alittle longer, please.’ 

“Pretend I am ——’” 

“A refugee.’”’ She sat down opposite 
him, her sharp chin supported on crossed 
hands. ‘‘I’ll tell you why.’ 

But Professor Durand was not listening. 
A momentary rapture of relief at being 
found out had been succeeded by a sick 
dread of the consequences. He tried to 
read the girl’s thin ironic face, but her eyes 
and smile were inscrutable. 

“Miss Rushworth, at least let me tell 
you: te SEIS, J 

She shook her head kindly ‘but firmly. 
“That you’re not.a German spy in dis- 
guise? Bless you, don’t you suppose I can 
guess what’s happened? I saw it the mo- 
ment we got into the railway carriage. I 
suppose you came over from Boulogne in 
the refugee train, and when poor dear Aunt 
Audrey pounced on you you began to 
stammer and couldn’t explain.” 

Oh, the blessed balm of her understand- 
ing! He drew a deep breath of gratitude, 
and faltered, smiling back at her smile: 
“Tt was worse than that. Much worse. I 
took her for a refugee too. We rescued 
each other!” ; 

A peal of youthful mirth shook the 
mighty rafters of the Lingerfield dining 
room. Miss Clio Rushworth buried her face 
and sobbed. 

*“Oh, I see—I see—I see it all!’ 

“No you don’t—not quite—not yet!” 
he gurgled back at her. 

“Tell me then; tell me everything!” 

And he told her; told her quietly, suc- 
cinctly and without a stammer, because 
under her cool kindly gaze he felt himself 
at last in an atmosphere of boundless com- 
prehension. 

““You see, the adventure fascinated me; 
I won’t deny that,’’ he ended, laying bare 
the last fold of his duplicity. 

a, This, for the first time, seemed to stagger 
er. 

“The adventure—an adventure with 
Aunt Audrey?” 

They smiled at each other a little. “T 
meant, the adventure of England—I’ve 
never been in England before—and of a 
baronial hall, It is baronial? In short, of 
just exactly what’s been happening to me. 
The novelty, you see—but how should you 
see?—was irresistible. The novelty, and 
all the old historic associations.. England’s 
in our blood, after all.’”’ He looked about 
him at the big, dusky, tapestried room. 
“Fancy having seen this kind of thing only 
on the stage! Yes, I was drawn on by 
everything—by everything I saw and 
heard from the moment I set foot in Lon- 
don. Of course if I hadn’t been I should 
have found an opportunity of explaining; 
or I could have bolted away from her at the 
station.” 

“T’m so glad you didn’t. That’s what 
I’m coming to,” said the girl. ‘‘You see, 
it’s been—how shall I explain?—more 
than an adventure for Aunt Audrey. It’s 
literally the first thing that’s ever hap- 
pened to her.” . 

Professor Durand blushed to the roots of 
his hair. 

“T don’t understand,” he said feebly. 

“No. Of course not. Any more, I sup- 
pose, than I really understand what Lin- 
gerfield represents to an American. And 
you would have had to live at Lingerfield 
for generations and generations to under- 
stand Aunt Audrey. You see, nothing 
much ever happened to the unmarried 
women. of her:time. Most of them were just 

(Concluded on Page 61) 
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Saving 5,000 Miles | 
By ‘ “Truing Up’ Wheels 


LARGE multi-cylinder car recently came to a Gucaelr Service Station in Chicago with the 
treads on two Goodyear Cord Tires showing evidence of recent rapid wear. The tires had 

run 8,500 miles, but in the last few days the treads had been wearing down alarmingly. It was 
found that‘a recent accident had twisted the front wheels seriously, so that they were out of line. 
The grinding action due to this misalignment was cutting down the treads so rapidly that in a few 
days more the tires would have been out of commission. The wheels were re-aligned. The tires ran a 
total of more than 13,500 miles. 5,000 miles of tire wear were saved in this case by “truing up’”’ the 
wheels in time. Have your Goodyear Service Station Dealer test your car today for wheel alignment. 


NE car in three has wheels 
out of line that rob their 
tires of thousands of miles. 


Not even the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread can long resist 
the grinding wear that such 
wheels inflict on tires. 


They grind down a tread 


precisely as if it were held 


squarely against a revolving 
grindstone. 


Misalignment is most common 


on the right front wheel, be- 


cause it is most frequently run 
into ruts and gutters and 
against curbings. 


On others a rim im- 
properly applied, a 
bent steering knuckle, 
a worn bearing, or a 
warped axle may 
cause a like condition. 


A misalignment of 
only three-quarters of 
an inch is enough to 


TIRE S 


er ee 
Notice the Misalignment of the 
Right Front Wheel 


reduce by 5,000 miles or more 
the life of the best tires. 


Only the most careful meas- 
urements can detect the con- 
dition. 


Ask your Goodyear Service 
Station to 
today. 


inspect your car 


Ask also for Lesson 1 of the 
Goodyear Conservation Course, 
dealing with the detection and 
correction of wheels out of line, 
so that you or your chauffeur 
can in future make inspections 
when you delay too long your 


Ask your Goodyear Service Station, or us, for Lesson 1 of the Goodyear Tire 
Conservation Course, explaining the effects and detection of misaligned wheels 


calls at your Service Station. 


Prompt action is necessary, for 
misaligned wheels can ruin 
even new tires in a few months 
and, in extreme cases, in a few 
weeks. 
© © © 

IMELY attention to mis- 

aligned wheels is one of a 
half dozen little things that will 
save big tire bills. 


Another is the care of tread 

cuts—described in Lesson 2 

of the Conservation Course; 

neglected tread cuts contribute 

to the ruin of over 40 per cent 
of all tires in use. 


With a fewcents’ 
worth of Goodyear 
Tire Putty and Good- 
year Cement many car 
owners are increasing 
tire mileages as much 
as 4,000 miles. 


The Worn Tread on a Tire from a Wheel 
¥%, of an Inch Out of Line 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Improve the Arteries of Trade! 


Railroads are great developers of nations,—but only to the extent that highways and 
byways feed the railways. , 

The problems of war transportation proved the great possibilities of good roads and the 
tremendous handicap of poor roads. 

The returning army can provide the engineers and skilled workers to build roads of en- 
during quality. 

The increasing weight of motor truck traffic has set a new standard for all road construction. 

No matter what type of surfacing is adopted, the foundation of every good road must be crushed stone. — 


For quarrying this stone, for excavating rock or heavy earth cuts, for straightening streams, draining 
wet areas, clearing and straightening the right of way, 
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Dynamite 


is the most popular all-year explosive. It makes winter blasting feasible, because unlike the old type of straight 
dynamite it does not freeze in any temperature fit for outdoor work. 

Every man interested in road improvement should write for our free book: ‘‘Road Construction and 
Maintenance.”’ 


Organizations interested in road construction may arrange for a free loan of our 1000 ft. road film. 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 
Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in principal business centers. ~ 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 
Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural, and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Commercial 
Acids, Alums, Lithopone, etc. Leather Substitutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: 
Transparent Shell and Ivory Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. 


Pigments and Colors in Oil: For Industrial Uses: — Stains, Fillers, Lacquers, and Enamels: For Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal-Tar 
Dyestuffs, Dye Bases, and Intermediates. ‘ , 


For full information address: Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 
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} _ (Concluded from Page 57) 
yt away in cottages covered with clema- 
H and forgotten. Aunt Audrey has al- 
js been forgotten—even the refugee 
¢amittee forgot her. And my father and 
pther, and her other brothers and sisters, 
¢d my sisters and I—I’m afraid we’ve al- 
ws forgotten her too.” : 
“Not you,” said Professor Durand with 
cdden temerity. : 
Miss Clio Rushworth smiled. “I’m very 
hd of her; and then I’ve been a little bit 
‘gotten myself.”” She paused a moment 
d continued: ‘‘All this would take too 
hg to explain. But what I want to beg of 
u is this—let her have her adventure, 
ire her her innings, keep up the pretense 
little longer. None of the others have 
essed, and I promise to get you away 
tay before they do. ‘Just let Aunt Au- 
yey have her refugee for a bit, and triumph 
yer Lingerfield and Trantham. .. . 
‘je duchess? Oh, I’ll arrange that too. 
{p back to the cottage now—this way, 
yross the lawn, by the chapel—and I’ll 
sy your cough was so troublesome that 
qu rushed back to put on a mustard plas- 
i. Tl tell Gwen you'll be delighted to 
ye the lecture Hs 
Durand raised his hands in protest but 
se went on gayly: ‘‘Why, don’t you see 
tat the more you hold out the more she’ll 
st you? Whereas if you accept at once 
4d even let her think you’re going over to 
yp at Trantham as soon as your cough is 
jitter she’ll forget she’s ever asked you. 
. . Insincere, you say? Yes, of course; 
jlittle. But have you considered what 
yuld have happened if you hadn’t choked 
‘st now and had succeeded in shouting 
<t that you were an impostor?” 
A cold chill ran down Charley Durand’s 
sine as his masterful adviser set forth this 
kamen aspect of the case. 
“Yes—I do see. I see it’s for the best.” 
Well—rather!’’ She pushed him toward 
window opening on the lawn. “Be off 
tw—and do play up, won’t you? TI’ll 
mise to stick by you and see you out of 
iif only you’ll do as I ask.” 


‘Their hands met in a merry grasp of. 


‘mplicity, and as he fled away through 

te moonlight he carried with him the 
tsion of her ugly vivid face, and wondered 
w such a girl could ever think she could 
forgotten. 


, GOOD many things had happened be- 
\ fore he stood again on the pier at 
Dulogne. 


- 
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It was in April, 1918, and he was but- 
toned into a too-tight uniform, on which he 
secretly hoped the Y. M. C. A. initials were 
not always the first things to strike the eye 
of the admiring spectator. 

It was not that he was ungrateful to the 
great organization which had found a task 
for him in its ranks; but that he could 
never quite console himself for the accident 
of having been born a few years too soon to 
be wearing the real uniform of his country. 
That would indeed have been romance be- 
yond his dreams; but he had long ago dis- 
covered that he was never to get beyond 
the second-best in such matters. None of 
his adventures would ever be written with 
a capital. 

Still, he was very content; and never 
more so than now that he was actually in 
France again, in touch and in sound of the 
mighty struggle that had. once been more 
than his nerves could bear, but that they 
could bear now with perfect serenity be- 
cause he and his country, for all they were 
individually worth, had a stake in the 
affair and were no longer mere sentimental 
spectators. 

The scene, novel as it was because of the 
throngs of English and American troops 
that animated it, was still in some of its de- 
tails pathetically familiar. For the German 
advance in the north had set in movement 
the native populations of that region, and 
among the fugitives some forlorn groups 
had reached Boulogne and were gathered 
on the pier, much as he had seen them four 
years earlier. Only in this case they were 
in dozens instead of hundreds, and the sight 
of them was harrowing more because of 
what they symbolized than from their ac- 
tual numbers. 

Professor Durand was no more in quest 
of refugees than he had been formerly. He 
had been dispatched to Boulogne to look 


- after the library of a Y. M. C. A. canteen, 


and was standing on the pier looking 
vaguely about him for a guide with the 
familiar initials on his collar. 

In the general confusion he could dis- 
cover no one who‘took the least interest in 
his problem, and he was waiting resignedly 
in the sheltered angle formed by two stacks 
of packing cases when he suddenly remem- 
bered that he had always known the face 
he was looking at was not one to forget. 

It was that of a dark thin girl in khaki, 
with a slouch hat and leggings, and her own 
unintelligible initials on her shoulder, who 
was giving firm directions to a large orderly 
in a British Army motor. 
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As Durand looked at her she looked at 
him. Their eyes met, and she burst out 
laughing. 

“Well, you do have the queerest-looking 
tunics in your army!” she exclaimed as 
their hands clasped. 

“T know we do—and I’m too fat. But 
you knew me?” the professor cried trium- 
phantly. 

“Why, of course! I should know your 
spectacles anywhere,” said Miss Clio Rush- 
worth gayly. She finished. what she was 
saying to the orderly, and then came back 
to the professor. 

“What a lark! What are you? Oh, Y. M. 
C. A., of course. With the British, I 
suppose?”” They perched on the boxes 
and exchanged confidences, while Durand 
inwardly hoped that the man who ought 
to be looking for-him was otherwise en- 
gaged. 

Apparently he was, for their talk con- 
tinued to ramble on through a happy 
labyrinth of reminiscences spangled with 
laughter. 

“And when they found out—weren’t 
they’ too awfully horrified?” he asked at 
last, blushing at the mere remembrance. 

She shook her head with a smile. “They 
never did—nobody found out but father, 
and he laughed for a week.’ I wouldn’t 
have had anyone else know for the world. 
It would have spoiled all Aunt Audrey’s 
fun if Lingerfield had known you weren’t 
a refugee. To this day you’re her great 
adventure.” 

“But how did you manage it? I don’t 
see yet.”’ 

“Come round to our canteen to-night 
and I'll tell you.” 

She stood up and shoved her cigarette 
case into the pocket of the tunic that fitted 
so much better than his. 

“T tell you what—as your man hasn’t 
turned up come over to the canteen now 
and see Aunt Audrey.” 

Professor Durand paled in an unmartial 
manner. 

“Oh, is Miss Rushworth here?”’ 

“Rather! She’s my chief. Come along.” 

“Your chief?”? He wavered again, his 
heart failing him. 

‘‘Really—won’t it be better for me not 
to? Suppose—suppose she should remem- 
ber me?” 

Miss Rushworth’s niece laughed. “TI 
don’t believe she will, she’s so blind. Be- 
sides, what if she did? She’s seen a good 
many refugees since your day. You see, 
they’ve become rather a drug on the 
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market, poor dears. And Aunt Audrey’s got 
her head full of other things now.”’ 

She had started off at her long swift 
stride, and he was hurrying obediently 
after her. 

The big brown canteen was crowded with 
soldiers who were being variously refreshed 
by young ladies in trig khaki. At the other 
end of the main room Miss Clio Rushworth 
turned a corner and entered an office. 
Durand followed her. 

At the office desk sat a lady with eye- 
glasses on a sharp nose. She wore a colo- 
nel’s uniform, with several decorations, and 
was bending over the desk busily writing. 

A young girl in a nurse’s dress stood 
beside her, as if waiting for an order, and 
flattened against the wall of the room sat 
a row of limp, disheveled, desolate beings— 
too evidently refugees. 

The colonel lifted her head quickly and 
glanced at her niece with a resolute and 
almost forbidding eye. 

“Not another refugee, Clio—not one! 
I absolutely refuse. We’ve not a hole left 
to put them in, and the last family you 
sent me went off with my mackintosh and 
my electric lamp.”’ 

She bent again sternly to her writing. 
As she looked up her glance strayed care- 
lessly over Professor Durand’s congested 
countenance, and then dropped to the desk 
without a sign of recognition. , 

“Oh, Aunt Audrey—not one, not just 
one?” the colonel’s niece pleaded. 

“Tt’s no use, my dear. Now don’t inter- 
rupt, please. . . . Hereare the bulletins, 
nurse.” ‘ 

Colonel Audrey Rushworth shut her lips 
with a snap and her pen drove on steadily 
over the sheets of official letter paper. 


When Professor Durand and Clio Rush- 
worth stood outside of the canteen again in 
the spring sunshine they looked long at 
each other without speaking. 

Charley Durand, under his momentary 
sense of relief, was aware of a distinct 
humiliation. 

“‘T see I needn’t have been afraid!’”’ he 
said, forcing an artificial laugh. 

“Ttold youso. The fact is, Aunt Audrey 
has a lot of other things to think about 
nowadays. There’s no danger of her being 
forgotten—it’s she who does the forgetting 
now.” She laid a commiserating hand on 
his arm. ‘I’m sorry—but you must ex- 
cuse her. She’s just been promoted again 
and she’s going to marry the Bishop of the 
Kamerun next month.” 
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—the traffic motto of today and the future 


By Harvey S. Firestone 
President, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


HE necessities of war brought 
home to us the importance of 
the motor truck. When the 
French line stood at the Marne, the 
truck began to receive the recognition 


it deserved. 


War, in that emergency, taught us over- 
night an industrial lesson that we would 
otherwise have taken years to learn. 
People realized, all at once, that the 
motor truck was essential and vital in 


our transportation, and therefore a basic 


part of our living. 


Like 300d roads, motor trucking, should 
interest every man, woman or child. 
Both are basic elements in lowerin, the 
cost of distribution, savin, products now 
wasted, openin3, up resources hereto- 
fore untapped. 


The truck is ready and able to shoulder 
burdens the railroads cannot carry and 
to leave them free for responsibilities 
too long, deferred and delayed. 


It is a time for principals to confer—a 
time for them to-co-operate. The traffic 
situation is one of Sreatest sisnificance. 
Our future industrial growth depends 
largely upon the assistance rendered the 
railroads by trucks in speeding up freight 
movement. Communities which are not 
served by the railroads find in the truck 
the means for their rapid development. 


“Ship by truck.” 


Let us make this the slogan of a new 
business era. 


Truck lines already stream out from city 
to city, from distributing centers to the 
surrounding, towns, hamlets and rural dis- 
tricts. Use the truck arteries. You'll serve 
yourself and the public. You'll relieve 


the railroads of a part of the overwhelm- © 


ing demands now being, made upon them. 


The truck is the one satisfactory solution 
tothe difficulties of short-haul freight. The 
hundred-mile radius belongs to the truck. 
But the truck has not stopped there. Its 
future is restricted only by the extent of 
%00d roads and systematic schedules. 


“Ship by truck.” 


You'll save and serve. Pass the word 
on to your traffic department. Take it 
up with your business associates. Speak 
of it to others in your industry. 


Whether it’s your truck or one belon3- 
ing toa truck transport company— 


“Ship by truck.” 


Speed traffic; aid the railroads to give 
the country a freightin3, system that 
ean cope with the rapid. growth of in- 
dustry. Get in line with the future 
trend of transportation. 


“Ship by truck.” 
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Half the truck tonnage 
of America 1s carried o 
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There was a moment of silence, and the 
voice of the captain came out of the dark 
in tones more husky still, inquiring help- 
lessly ‘‘Vat had ve better do-o-0?” 

“Do, you squarehead!”’ gloated Jack. 
“Why, there isn’t but one thing for you 
to do!”’ 

Then followed another interval of thought- 
ful silence, after which ‘‘Vill—vill you 
take us in?” was inquired, almost coax- 
ingly. 

“Me? I haven’t got any time to bother 
with prisoners,’ protested Jack grouchily; 
“but throw your guns in the wagon here 
and march along ahead of me where I can 
see you and so my mules can keep the 
road.” 

The captain turned and spoke a few gut- 
tural sentences to his men, and immediately 
the group, which had been constantly aug- 
mented by others climbing into view till 
now it numbered some thirty or forty men, 
organized itself into a sort of debating 
society. They appeared to be arguing the 
question of surrender, pro and con, with 
the argument mostly pro; yet in this new 
babel it seemed that every man wanted a 
voice. 

“Germany’s getting democratic all at 
once,” commented Jack, contemplating the 
marvel. “Curious how when surrender 
time comes they always try to pass the 
buck up to the dear people.” 

The young man awaited the issue san- 
guinely, and a tide of elation began to rise 
in his veins at the prospect of bringing into 
camp not only a wagonload of Dan Riley’s 
chow but a whole company of the Kaiser’s 
soldiers as prisoners. 

“My lucky night!” he murmured softly 
to himself. i 

“All right!” said the captain, when the 
debate appeared to have threshed itself out. 
“Ve surrender.” 

“Throw your guns in the wagon then, 
and march on ahead.” 

Once the decision was taken the men 
came forward and with a right good will 
began to clatter their rifles upon the load; 
but when they began to add machine guns 
Jack cried a halt. 

“Here!” he objected. ‘‘My mules can’t 
pull all that junk. Heave ’em into the 
ditch and the salvage corps can dig ’em out 
later.” 

So the boches, still with a hearty will, 
tumbled their perfectly good machine guns 
into the ditch, the first of them all but 
telescoping the shadowy figure of a man 
who had gained a position in the trench at 
the border of the road by threading the 
sinuosities of a communicating boyau that 
led from back near C Company’s position. 

“Pinch me!’ whispered Sergeant Ditty, 
staggering back out of danger of being 
either seen or overheard in the black depths 
that shrouded him and his squad. “I’m 
dreaming! I’m walking in my sleep!”’ 

“So are we, then,” insisted Buck Davies. 
“‘Jack’s taking ’em prisoner—a whole com- 
pany of ’em! He’s got their goats tied 
right behind the M. G. chow wagon.” 

“And he had nothing but a whipstock to 
do it with,” murmured the sergeant in awe- 
struck tones. 

“Gee-up!” said Corporal Jack stoutly 
to his mules. 

“Forward, march!” or its equivalent in 
the language of a Hun, rang out sharply, 
and a German captain, with considerable 
satisfaction at the strategy by which he had 
saved himself and his command from total 
annihilation under the Yankee steam roller, 
stalked off at the head of his company, 
suspecting no more than the corporal that 
he was moving away from the American 
line instead of toward it. 

The conquering Evans cracked his whip 
and urged the prisoners to move faster, 
alleging that his sergeant was going to be 
displeased with him for this untoward delay 
in getting up with the evening ration. The 
prisoners complied agreeably enough until 
the column collided with a sharp command 
to halt, given in their own language, fol- 
lowed by sounds of parley, with much 
sputtering, argument and expostulation. 

“More Germans! Great Scott!’’ expos- 
tulated Jack. “What do our fellows mean, 
going forward and leaving all these boches 
behind them? That’s what comes of cruis- 
ing on too fast.” 

But the argument paid no attention to 
the corporal, and he broke out with ‘Alors! 
Alors! What’s all the parley-vooing about? 
I’ve got to get on with this chow.” 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


“It’s another company of my comrades,” 
explained the captain, whose voice had just 
been heard eloquently in German, ‘“‘They 
are what you call difficult to convince, but 
they surrender finally.” 

And out of the dark came another file of 
men, advancing to toss their rifles on the 
wagon. 

“No! No!” persisted Jack. ‘I’ve got 
all the mules can pull now. Tell ’em to 
throw the darned junk on a pile there.” 

This order was duly interpreted, and for 
a moment the air was noisy with the clank 
of guns and accouterments—everything but 
gas masks, canteens and food carriers—as 
they went banging down in a growing but 
invisible heap. But the operation did not 
proceed rapidly enough to satisfy the cor- 
poral. : 

“Hurry up, I tell you!”’ he snapped ir- 
ritably. ‘“‘My company has got to keep 
moving to get out of the way of the artil- 
lery. The heavies will be rumbling along 
here before midnight.” 

Making a hasty detour over wire-tangled 
ground at night is no easy matter, but 
Sergeant Ditty had managed it. Now he 
was squatting in the darkness on the road- 
way just ahead, listening with amazement 
and admiration to this new exhibition of 
the audacity of his corporal. 

Deciding that the time had come for his 
intervention if this dangerous game was not 
to end in tragedy he lifted up his voice and 
inquired sharply “That you, Evans?” 

“You bet!” answered the corporal 
proudly. 

“Well, where in time have you been?” 
was demanded in faultfinding voice. 

“Coming right along,’’ responded Jack 
breezily, exceedingly well content with him- 
self. “‘What did you fellows move up for 
without leaving somebody there at the old 
position to tell me?”’ 

“The whole Army’s on our heels; that’s 
what we moved up for,” lied Sergeant 
Ditty strategically. ‘‘You didn’t have any 
business stopping to bother with these pris- 
oners. They'll all beso far behind by morn- 
ing they can just mop themselves up.” 

In the glimmer of a distant star shell 
Sergeant Ditty allowed his eyes casually to 
survey the lot. 

“Tt didn’t take long with them,” argued 
Jack, slightly crestfallen. 

“Besides, what you marching ’em up to 
the Front for?’”’ complained the sergeant. 
“We don’t want ’em there. Here, who was 
that I heard talking United States?” 

“T speak English, sergeant,’’ responded 
the captain with the burr on his words. 

“Oh, you do, hey? Well, it’s a better 
and better language to know, let me tell 
you that; but you can use the other jargon 
for a minute now.”’ The sergeant turned 
to order two of his six men into the boyau 
on the right as he faced backward toward 
where his own lines really were. “Here, 
Dutchy, order your men into the ditch 
there behind Davies and Schmidt. That 
boyau leads back to where there’s five hun- 
dred of your kamerads waiting to go to the 
pens.” 

The captain, offended no doubt but dis- 
creetly unresentful of the sergeant’s man- 
ner, gave the order, and Ditty stood by 
craftily watching the operation, when a still 
better idea occurred to him. 

“You fellows had your suppers?’’ he 
inquired, with a slight softening of his 
asperity. 

“We have not,” responded the captain. 

“Well, they’re going to need more grub 
back there, with all you prisoners to feed. 
Here, turn to on this wagon.” 

The captain interpreter was uncertainly 
silent for a moment, as if unable to believe 
his own ears. Such consideration for pris- 
oners he had never dreamed of; and yet it 
was in keeping with what he knew of the 
softness of American character. 

“Every man take a load!”’ commanded 
the sergeant. 

The captain translated the order. Two 
husky boches climbed into the back of the 
wagon and passed out its precious food con- 
tents—bags of green cabbages, a keg of 
coffee, sacks of sugar and flour and boxes 
and boxes of canned goods, all representa- 
tive of that liberal ration by which Uncle 
Sam makes his the best-fed soldiers in the 
world. With much jabbering, with many 
grunts of satisfaction the prisoners remain- 
ing above ground filed by the tail gate, and 
in two minutes the vehicle was empty of all 
save the abandoned accouterments. 


Corporal Jack had watched this opera- 
tion with amazement and protesting ejacu- 
lations. 

“T suppose you know what you are doing, 
sarge, but I don’t,” was perhaps the mildest 
of his protests. 

“JT sure do!” averred Sergeant Ditty. 
“Here, throw the balance of that hardware 
in,” he directed two prisoners who still 
stood with empty hands. 

When this had been done he motioned 
them into the boyau behind the others, and 
ordered the last two of his six men to bring 
up the rear of the prisoners, the second two 
of them having been dropped into the 
ditch to form sort of a khaki sandwich 
between the two German companies. 

There followed a tense moment during 
which the sounds of scuffling feet died out 
in the trenches, and thereby gave assurance 
that the sergeant and the corporal were 
alone upon the road. Then the older man 
turned to where the younger stood, peeved 
anda trifle puzzled, at the head of his mules. 

“Jack,” he exclaimed impulsively, ‘‘I’ve 
got to hand it to you right here before we 
get an inch farther out of this mess than 
what we are now. I never saw such an 
exhibition of nerve and guts! Why, old 
man, a stunt like that hasn’t been pulled 
off more’n once before in the whole history 
of the American Army!” 

The fervor of admiration in his sergeant’s 
tones was unmistakable. Under cover of 
the enshrouding darkness. Corporal Evans 
blushed. Such words were as the music of 
seraphie choirs to his itching ears. 

“Nothing to it!’ he declared. 
didn’t take any nerve, Sim; not after the 
first shock, it didn’t. Those bughouse 
Jerrys were in wrong, and I just told ’em 
where to get off, ’at was all.” 

This speech might have given the ser- 
geant an inkling as to the real facts, since 
modesty was not one of the corporal’s most 
outstanding characteristics; but it did not. 

“All I’ve got to say is, my hat’s off to 
you, Jack,’’ affirmed the sergeant, and the 
sincerity of his admiration was attested by 
a tone and manner that became almost 
worshipful.. ““But, now,’’ he added nerv- 
ously, “‘for heaven’s sake turn round and 
let’s get back out of here!” 

“Get back?” the corporal inquired, mys- 
tified again. “‘Turn back? With all these 
souvenirs?” 

Like a flash a suspicion of the truth and 
then the truth itself burst upon the ser- 
geant. 

“You darned fool,” he blazed, ‘‘don’t 
you know you’re a quarter of a mile inside 
the German lines?” 

“Wh-wh-what!”’ gasped Corporal Jack, 
extending a cold and trembling hand to 
grasp weakly for whatever support it might 
encounter. 

“Don’t you know you picked these two 
companies right plumb out of the middle 
of their second line?” 

“For—for Gaw’sake! Yuh—yuh don’t 
mean it?” gurgled Jack. 

His jaw had dropped till it was hardly 
serviceable in speech. He was trembling 
like a gelatin pudding. Chills chased each 
other up and down his spine and he leaned 
feebly for support against the neck of his 
brother, the off mule. 

“Of course I mean it!” retorted the ser- 
geant, struggling with mental recapitula- 
tions of scenes and events of the last few 
minutes, wrathful at himself for all that 
misdirected admiration, and marveling at 
the narrowness of his own escape under 
such perilous circumstances. 

“And those Jerrys?”” mumbled Jack, 
whose mind still reeled. 

“You fooled ’em, that’s all—because you 
fooled yourself.” S 

“But you ” Corporal Jack had found 
the neck of the mule insufficient support 
and swayed toward his sergeant again. 
“You told that German captain yourself 
that we had moved up.” 

“Hell! After I heard your line of talk 
from the boyau wouldn’t I play up to it?” 

But the mind of the corporal still grappled 
with the problem of reorientation. 

“Then we haven’t moved up, and we 
haven’t got a whole regiment out there in 
front of us?”’ he mumbled. 

““There’s nothing out there in front of us 
but the whole damn German Army. The 
worst of our fix is that there’s a the 


German Army behind us—down this road, 
between us and the bridge, I mean. 


” 


‘How 


you ever got by ’em —— \ 
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“Sergeant Ditty,” interrupted Corp, 
Jack solemnly, ‘‘you’re the bravest maj 
the A. E. F. Your courage was real; 4 
was ——” But as complete and final Ck 
prehension rolled over the mule driver | 
a wave he broke in upon himself with ; 
gurgles of hysterical laughter. “And, 
he hiccuped hilariously—‘‘I captured 
companies of Jerrys, snapped them a 
out of their positions in their own lines, } 
nothing but a whip?” 

“That’s what you did, Jack,” admi: 
the sergeant heartily, though somey: 
nonplused by the turn of mild mania; 
corporal was displaying. - 

“And disarmed ’em? I didn’t dre; 
It’s a fact?” 


“ee Yes.’ b | 
“And you ——” Jack paused to lz; 
again. ‘“‘You have got those priso) 


carrying the M. G. company’s grub 1} 
out of the boche line into C Compa, 
position!” | 

“You're getting kind of normal,” re, 
nized Sergeant Ditty with relief. | 

“Good-by, mules!” said Corporal J| 
and made an absurd motion as if he tu: 
and kissed the brown muzzles in the d| 
then lurched toward the boyau. ‘Let’; 
sergeant,” he proposed. ‘Our luck’s dit 
turn. Let’s abandon the mules and jj 
down the boyau.” 

“‘ After we’ve pulled off what we hay? 
objected Sergeant Ditty, placing a rest} h 
ing hand upon his corporal. “Man, doo 
realize this is the biggest stunt any two ¢ 
ever got away with? We’ll both get ¢\ 
rated for this if it leaks out—and I’m fy 
ing now on howtospring the leak. No, J/] 
to make this story perfectly good we’w \ 
to drive these mules back into our com} ii 
camp with the wagon full of boche sav 
Dirs., | 

“But that fastens it on us about th\ 
G. company’s chow.” : 

“Does it?” scoffed Sergeant D) 
“Does it? Well, just listen to our | 
story of that part of the episode and } 
it does. We’re simply on patrol out he |i 
Nowhere Land and we find a runaway‘ i 
wagon in possession of a lot of Germ): 
We capture the whole lot, that’s all. 
do we even know whose chow wagi| 
ist” i 

“‘Tsuppose we don’t see the M. G. pai 
a foot high on the side of it?” | 

“IT suppose we don’t,” conceded i 
“And besides it’s too dark to see it |i 
wanted to.” oi 

“Allright,” sighed Jack, “‘I’ll try to !t 
round; but my heart ain’t in it—not 
more.” For cold fear had come down’ (0 
the corporal and gripped him with ai¢ 


hand. The scarred and wrinkled land a\t 


him became a shadowy terror that tha 


ened to leap upon him. ‘If I was toh 
loud noise now I’d faint,” he confessi |t 
Sergeant Ditty, i 

“Nonsense, Jack!’ said the seas ie 
top. “Buck up!” q 

Timidly the corporal climbed intc 
seat, and with the sergeant standing ii 
wagon behind him lifted the reins. ‘it 
pleadings and whispered objurgation | 
induced the mules to cramp, to bac/ 
straighten out, and to repeat this, procs 
sufficient number of times to get the w/0 
turned about upon the narrow high} 
and was next considering whether it 2 
wiser tactics to let the mules creep back ¥ 
as quietly as possible or to swing the 
and make a dash for it, when a voice | 
under the very noses of his team thunc’ 
‘Halt |i i” 

True to the assurance of his intui)) 
Corporal Jack almost rolled from his @ 
The fact that the command itself was {/ 
in perfect American was not sufficie!|! 
relieve the corporal’s fears in his prvr 
state of mind; and the spectral glimr 
bayonets dimly grouped about a shai¥ 
figure ahead was like a halo of auth«{ 
He pulled the mules back upon 
haunches. 

““Who’s that with our chuck wag) 
demanded a truculent person. 

‘And is it your chuck wagon?” inq)ré 
the sergeant sweetly in a voice thaty 
facetiously disguised. 

“You know darn well it’s our cli 
wagon!”’ came the sharp response; 1 
immediately the bayonets began to cor! 
an encircling movement about the out: 

“We knew it was somebody’s ¢i 
wagon, of course,’’ rattled on the ser} 

(Concluded on Page 66) | 
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The charm of clear fresh color 
How to rouse a sallow, sluggish skin 


UST before retiring, wash your face and neck 

with plenty of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
hot water. If your skin has been badly neglected, 
rub a generous lather thoroughly into the pores, 
using an upward and outward motion, until the 
skin feels somewhat sensitive. After this, rinse 
well in warm, then in cold water. Then rub 


- your skin for thirty seconds with a lump of ice, 


and dry carefully. 


The very first time you use this treatment, 
your skin will feel fresher and invigorated 


AVE you ever wondered why it 
is that some girls are blessed 
with naturally lovely complex- 

ions—the charm of clear, fresh color? 


The truth is that your skin, too, can 
be clear and radiant. Your skin is 
what you make it. 

If your skin is not fresh and clear, if it has been 
gradually growing coarser, it is because you have 
not been giving it the proper care for its needs. 


Find out just what is the matter with 
your skin —then give it the 
proper treatment 


Your skin is being renewed every day. As ald 
skin dies, new forms to take its place. Begin at 
once to give this new skin the proper treatment to 
keep. it clear and lovely. You will be surprised 
to see how quickly it improves. 


The famous Woodbury treatment for bringing 
a clear, fresh color to sallow cheeks is given on this 
page. If this is what your skin needs, begin tonight 
to use this treatment, and wse it every night. 

The very first time you try it, you will feel the 
difference in your skin—a promise of the greater 
clearness and freshness that the steady use of 
Woodbury’s always brings to the skin. Within 
ten days or two weeks you will notice the im- 
provement in your skin. 

You will find treatments for the various other 
troubles of the skin in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Get a 
cake today, and begin at once the treatment for 
your particular trouble. A 25 cent cake is suffi- 
cient for a month or six weeks of any Woodbury 
Facial Treatment and for general cleansing use 
at that time. 

Woodbury’s is on sale at drug stores and toilet 
goods counters throughout the United States and 


Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap 
with booklet of famous treatments and sample 
of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


° 


Send 6 cents for a trial size cake (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Woodbury 
Facial treatment) together with the book- 
let of treatments, “‘A Skin You Love to 
Touch.” Or for 12 cents we will send you 


samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 


Facial Powder. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Company, 601 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Company, Limited, bor Sherbrooke St,, 
Perth, Ontario. 
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Oily skins 
How to correct them 


A special treatment for oily skin and 
shiny nose is among the famous treat- 
ments in the Woodbury booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch.” Secure 
a cake today and the booklet of treat- 
ments wrapped around it 
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(Concluded from Page 64) 
amiably, with his real voice still in ambush, 
“but what the Sam Hill was it doing inside 
the German lines?” 

“In the German lines?” queried the 
voice, doubtful, yet half convinced. “We 
were delayed back there messing up a half 
dozen boches that were straying across the 
road, but nm 

“That was the German outpost,” as- 
sured the sergeant coolly. ‘‘I knew it was 
there somewheres. This wagon was a quar- 
ter of a mile inside the German lines when 
we found it.” 

“Pip!” exclaimed a man who had by this 
time got round to the rear. ‘‘The wagon’s 
empty, except for a lot of hardware.” 

“And we saw the boche emptying it,” 
declared Corporal Jack, who had recovered 
himself sufficiently at least to jam a foot in 
the door of conversation. 

“What the heck were you doing a quar- 
ter of a mile inside the German lines?” 
cross-examined the spokesman of the bayo- 
nets suspiciously. 

But Sergeant Ditty would not be angered 
by disbelief. 

The strategy indicated by the situation 
was for him to gain the confidence of this 
self-assertive young man and hit upon some 
device for allaying his suspicions and get- 
ting rid of him. 

“We were on patrol,” he explained 
placidly. ‘‘Right under our eyes we saw a 
bunch of boches loot every snitch of grub 
out of this wagon and throw a lot of their 
stuff into it. While they were busy carrying 
the grub off down a boyau we just sort of 
played a little trick on ’em by moving off 
with the wagon.” 

“That sounds just like one of Sim Ditty’s 
lies to me,”’ said the unpleasant voice with 
disconcerting frankness. 

“Sim Ditty? Who is he?” inquired the 
sergeant, still with faith in the idea that he 
had established a complete incognito. 

“He’s the darnedest thief in the Amer- 
ican Army, if you want to know. And 
that’s saying some, believe us! He stole 
our chuck wagon to-night and a 

Behind the mask of darkness the sergeant 
smiled delightedly. 

“Well, well, hop in buddy, whoever you 
are, and let’s get out of here before the 
Jerrys come back. We can talk over who 
the wagon belongs to later.” 

This invitation to hop in was really rather 
superfluous, seeing that the six men of the 
M. G. wagon guard were already clamber- 
ing in from both sides and the rear and 
that one of them was firmly laying his hands 
upon the reins and practically ousting Jack 
from his seat. 

“Here! Where do you get that stuff?” 
protested Jack. ‘‘Lay off!” 

“This is our wagon,” attested the man 
who had nominated himself for driver. 

“You ean ride with us, but you can’t 
Tide over us,’’ warned the sergeant. 

“ Rideover nothing, you blamedthieves!”’ 
declared that impertinent young spokes- 
man, whose hunger perhaps made him rude 
as well as reckless. “‘You stole our chow 
and our wagon. We've got the wagon and 
we'll take it, and we'll take you too. A 
general court’s just about what you'll 
draw!” 

From a fresh buck to a veteran top such 
language was lese majesty. 

“Doyou know wholam?” exclaimed the 
sergeant, bristling. 

“T know blamed well who you are!”’ said 
the cub, thrusting up his chest aggressively, 
offensively almost. 

“Tm Sergeant Ditty,’ warned that party. 
“You keep your toad-sticker out of my 
face!” . 

“You’re a chow thief and you’re my 
prisoner !’”’ retorted the squad leader rashly. 
“Take off your belt.” 


“Have you ever been across the street?” 
I asked the vice president. 

“‘No; I would be afraid to be seen there. 
It might encourage other people to go 
there.” 

Then he told of the constant efforts of 
the bank to discourage the frantic specula- 
tion. A customer had just come in with a 
vendor’s-lien note worth $4500 and said he 
would like to put it up as security to bor- 
row $750 to buy some oil stock. The banker 
refused to make the loan. “I wish I hadn’t 
told you,”’ said the customer. ‘‘I was count- 
ing on you for this money.” 
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“Ho, ho!’ sneered Sergeant Ditty. 
“You’re a fresh young pup, ain’t you now? 
Come, cub, you listen to reason!” 

“T wouldn’t be listening to reason if I 
listened to you, Sim Ditty. You can’t soft- 
soap me. You tell me what you did with 
our chow or by Jinks I’ll take you into 
headquarters!” 

‘Pop, pop, pop! Pop, pop, pop! — 

This remark was made by a machine gun 
somewhere off in the uncertain darkness at 
the left, and simultaneously with it came 
sundry thudding clanging sounds upon the 
running gear of the wagon, whereupon, 
without waiting for the instant urging 
that was coming from the driver, the mules 
sprang from a sedate dogtrot to a wildly 
excited gallop, the speed of which they 
wisely augmented with each succeeding 
jump until the thews of flesh could do 
no more. The wagon lurched and pitched. 
Its load of ordnance clattered and clanked. 
The argument between the sergeant and 
the sore-tempered guard had been perforce 
abandoned, as everybody sought for some- 
thing to cling to while the vehicle leaped 
and careened, jolting over shell holes, 
swaying dangerously toward the ditch or 
skidding on two wheels round a turn. Even- 
tually each time it righted itself and plunged 
on, finally rumbling madly over the bridge 
that marked the exit from immediate zones 
of danger. 

Through the open tail gate it had strewn 
Hun souvenirs over every rod of the way; 
and for the ultimate safety of its human 


. load this was probably very fortunate, for 


at the curve beyond the bridge the mules 
swung too sharply, the wagon made a final 
leap in the air and turned over, spilling and 
strewing its occupants on the soft earth of 
the roadside; and the animals, kicking 
themselves free of the wreckage, swept 
madly on. 

Sergeant Ditty and Corporal Jack hav- 
ing craftily worked themselves toward the 
rear of the wagon with intent to escape at 
the first opportunity were thrown entirely 
clear of the vehicle as it crashed. 

“Hurt, sergeant?” inquired Jack, extri- 
eating himself painfully from a nest of old 
German wire. 

“Not except my feelings,” grunted the 
sergeant, and lingered just near enough to 
see everybody else pulling himself from the 
débris of the wagon with no signs of serious 
injury. 

“‘Let’s go,’’ said Sergeant Ditty, ‘‘ before 
they start taking a census. I don’t feel like 
arguing with ’em any more. They can 
have the souvenirs; we’ve got the grub and 
prisoners.” 

Five minutes later he strode into his own 
camp sniffing for something which his olfae- 
tories did not detect. 

“Why isn’t somebody breaking out that 
chow?” he demanded. 

“Chow? What chow?” 

Nobody had seen any chow and was ex- 
ceeding grouchy in consequence. 

“T sent it back with the prisoners,’ 
explained the sergeant impatiently. 

But nobody had seen any prisoners. 

“No prisoners!”” demanded Sergeant 
Ditty in outraged tones, and halted while 
his amazed and angry eyes searched the 
darkness round. 

“Two companies of German prisoners,” 
specified Corporal Jack. ‘‘We picked ’em 
out of No Man’s Land and sent them back 
here loaded down with good old U. S. 
chow.” ’ 

“Guarded by six as husky bucks as there 
are in the Army: Davies, Schmidt, White, 
Dudley, Judson, McDonald. Where are 
those bucks?”’ 

But it also appeared that nobody had 
seen the privates in question since they 
went out with the sergeant now nearly an 
hour before. 
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“Well, I’ll be busted!’’ prophesied Ser- 
geant Ditty. “‘Something must have hap- 
pened to those boys. 

“Tt was too good to last,” said Corporal 
Jack huskily. “I knew we couldn’t get 
away with it.” 

“But the boys!” declared the mystified 
top with growing apprehensions. ‘‘The 
Huns must have turned on ’em, the dirty 
dogs!” ; 

He was swiftly organizing a second scout- 
ing party when six trailing figures crept 
disconsolate into the camp and began to 
inquire their way in subdued tones to the 
presence of Sergeant Ditty. 

“Well?” that exasperated man de- 
manded, when he had recognized them. 

““We took the wrong turn in the boyau,”’ 
explained the one whom fate had nominated 
for the bearer of ill news. ‘‘There was a 
sentry out there that sent us an 

“Sentry?’’ demanded Sergeant Ditty, 
suspicion instantly kindling. ‘‘ There wasn’t 
any sentry out there—unless—that—that 
gray-headed old devil, Riley a 

“Yes, sir, there was,’’ averred the un- 
happy private; ‘‘a sentry that motioned 
us into a turn in the trenches that brought 
us right out in the old bomb proofs that the 
M. G. company is occupying there in the 
pines. We tried to make a get-away but 
couldn’t. Old Dan was raging round about 
somebody stealing his chow cart, and he 
just the same as took our prisoners away 
from us and kicked us out.” 

A merciful darkness shrouded the expres- 
sion of chagrin on the features of Sim 
Ditty. : 

“And the grub?” he inquired satirically 
after a moment. “‘That good M. G. com- 
pany grub? You just naturally carried it 
back to ’em, hey?” 

“You took my prisoners and gave ’em to 
Dan Riley, did you?” raged Corporal Jack, 
making a move as if he would commit 
violent and personal assault. 

“Ease up there, Jack!’’ ordered the ser- 
geant shortly, for he was a man who took 
his defeats as philosophically as his tri- 
umphs. ‘‘ We're out of luck, kid, that’s all.”’ 

“Luck be darned!” said Corporal Jack. 
“Tt wasn’t luck. It was just pure vanity. 
You wanted to make it all so blamed com- 
plete by bringing back that wagonload of 
souvenirs.’ 

What the sergeant might have retorted 
to this must remain a matter of speculation, 
for just then the voice of a sentry chal- 
lenged, succeeding which a stalking figure 
answered and came marching into camp, 
with a long shadowy patch of the darker 
darkness trailing behind, accompanied by a 
sound that was like the tread of many 
weary shuffling feet. 

“Dan Riley!’’ muttered somebody who 
had recognized the newcomer. 

There was a moment of dramatic silence 
with the veteran top of the machine-gun 
company striding along the back of the C 
Company line ‘behind the sentry, who 
passed him into the presence of Sergeant 
Ditty. 

“Where’s Corporal Evans?” the visitor 
demanded brusquely, ignoring his rival 
completely. 

“Here, sir!” replied that young man, 
not altogether stoutly, as expecting im- 
mediately to be arraigned and charged 
with the theft of one chow wagon. 

“Well, here’s your Jerrys.’”’ And the 
sergeant waved at the trailing tramping 
blackness behind him. “A boy that pulls 
a trick as good as yours is too good to lose 
?em just because he soldiers for a darn 
thief !”’ 

Corporal Jack in his surprise could only 
gasp and cough interrogatively. 

““Yes,’’ went on Sergeant Riley in tones 
at once sarcastic and indulgent as though 
explanation were rather beneath a man of 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


“Tt wouldn’t have made any difference,” 
replied the banker, ‘for I should have 
asked you anyway. We don’t lend any 
money now without first finding out whether 
it is for oil stock.’ 

Probably more money is lost in worthless 
oil stocks than in the get-rich-quick fringe 
of any other industry. This is plainly due to 
the rapidity with which fortunes are made 
when things go right. The fascination of oil 
is the simplicity with which profits are fig- 
ured. If one strikes it there is required only 
the simplest form of multiplication to figure 
one’s fortune. 


Fundamentally people buy doubtful 
stocks in regard to which they have little if 
any real knowledge solely in the hope of 
striking a hundred-to-one or a thousand- 
to-one shot. It is the eternal hope of get- 
ting rich without work, of avoiding by 
sheer luck the pains of hard work and thrift, 
the double price which all men know must 

ordinarily be paid for financial success. 

“You can sell any stock, no matter how 
worthless,’”’ said the district attorney of a 
county in which plenty of it has been\sold, 
“if you only have the nerve to go out and 
see people personally, and make promises 
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his rank and standing. “‘Things was h: 
pening kind of queer to-night, so I jj 
did a little sleuthin’ round on my o 
hook, That took me out into No Ma 
Land and I heard you talk them boches ¢ 
of their eyeteeth. Pretty work, boy, pre; 
work! And when your very intelligt 
sergeant loaded ’em up with my grub I jt 
sort of stationed myself back along the | 3 
and saw that they took it where my g1) 
belongs. But I kept the prisoners only lex 
enough to throw a little mustard into $) 
reese dl: disposition. Here’s your Jerr , 
OV.% ‘ 
“Thank you, sergeant,’ said Corpo] 
Evans gratefully. | 
“That white-headed old top of yo 
ain’t near so smart as he thinks he i’ 
went on Riley acidly, ‘but he’ll be sm 
enough to see that you get a decoration ({ 
of this and that he gets one too. I dot 
grudge him that, because the poor j 
fossil ought to: get something, after Pro. 
ing round half the night like this, and g] 
hungry. Good night.” a” 
“Thank you, sir,” mumbled Corpc | 
Evans again, not liking to be ungrate|] 
and yet not liking either to thank a na 
who had just maligned a better man tl 
himself, simply because the latter 1] 
chanced upon an unlucky night. 
‘Au revoir, Sim,” called back Serge t 
Riley as a sort of afterthought. 
“You’re a wolf, Dan, and this is yr 
night to howl, all right,’’ acknowled 4 
Ditty grimly. 
The six privates had reassumed coni)] 
of their prisoners. 
““See if you can keep ’em this time,” 
marked Sergeant Ditty testily; “at le't 
till I can figure out what to do with ’em.’ 
“Hungry?” moaned Private Day 
“Jack said to-night he was so h 
could eat a boche. I thought I was 
now the smell of ’em takes my 
away.” 
“‘T wish something would take my 


inquired a querulous tired voice 
toward the road. : 
“Yes,’’ was answered gruffly by a 
who was growing weary of all these 
and goings that were nothing to y 
regarded just now as the one imp 
purpose of human existence. ; 
“Thank God!” ejaculated the i 
and stumbled forward, followed by 
As this detail advanced it was not tit 
an exciting fragrance preceded them. _ 
“It’s Collins!” cried a glad voice, “/s 
the mess squad with chow, on foot!” | 
An instant murmuring of happy acel n 
ran through the woods as men in pis 
drew nearer with huge cans swung betw in 
them on things like litter poles: cans it 
were heavy with steaming stew, with 
tomatoes and with boiled potatoes, w 
a sufficient number of loaves of brea‘ (n 
shoulder-borne sacks had been brovit 
along to assure to every man’s stomach iit 
degree of comfortable warmth and full: 
for which for hours his nature had been j- 
ing out. 
“First we were jammed and thee 
wouldn’t let us come up any farther y)h 
the wagon,” explained Mess Sergeant ! | 
lins to his top; ‘‘but I was bound te /é 
the boys something hot to-night if we \d 
to rustle her up on foot.” 
“So far as I’m concerned you're the !'0 
of this war,” said Sergeant Ditty, his te 
0 


full of a delicious savor that was ¢ 
pounded of primary odors every oni 
which was good in itself. ; 

“You can have my decoration, Colli 
said Evans, unslinging his*mess kit. “ 1¢ 
sergeant will get his for being a brave nn. 
I get mine for being an Al mutt.” — 


\ 


to them, no matter how absurd they i! 
be. In fact, the more exaggerated the ¢ 
ter. That is what they fall for, and thi 
all they fall for—the promise of unuial 
profits. And yet,’’ he spoke more re 
tively, ‘‘the really seasoned gamb 
not take them. “ 
“The old gambler on the race tracks 
always trying to place his money on 
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\ Sweetheart 
n Every Port 


hip ahoy, Sailor boy 
yeetheart alongside— 

he’s so coy, he’s all joy— 
racker Jack’s their pride! 


4, VERYONE likes Cracker Jack! 


‘7 It’s a delicious confection and a 


‘holesome food. In the 
‘Made of carefully-selected, crispy tia > 


ppeorn and roasted peanuts, all gen- 
‘ously coated with molasses candy. 


Just try Cracker Jack for breakfast 

‘ith milk or cream—no sugar. Or 
$a satisfying dessert to crown a 
‘ell-arranged meal. 


Cracker Jack is a wonderful treat— 
The More You Eat, the More You 


Jant.” Take home a few packages to 


e folks. 


If your dealer cannot conveniently supply you, send 45 cents for six packages, 
hich will be delivered to you parcel post, prepaid, anywhere in the United States. 
Packages marked ‘‘Prize’’ contain a novelty or toy to particularly delight the little ones. 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marsh- 
mallows and Other Reliable Confections 


Chicago and Brooklyn, United States of America 


Cracker Jac 


America’s Famous Food Confection 


In your 


This table shows the 
Monthly Coal Saving, 
in Dollars and Cents 
per ae feet of pipe pipe 


usINS 


'85%Magnesia” 
Pipe - Coverings 


ACTS are enlightening things. For the man 
Re doesn’t see how it is that ‘“85% Mag- 

nesia’’ pipe and boiler coverings save their cost 
many times over, here are the figures. 


They are conservatively based on the most ex- 
haustive series of tests ever made. These tests ex- 
tended over more than a year. They were conducted 
by the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, a 
scientific institution of the highest standing, which 
certifies their absolute correctness. 


What Will “85% Magnesia” Save You? 


We ask your special attention to the fact that these 
savings are per hundred lineal feet of pipe per month. 
To find the actual saving for your own steam plant 
you must mu/tip/y this monthly saving by the number 
of hundreds of feet of steam pipe you have. To find 
the total saving for a full year, you must again mul- 
tiply this figure by twe/ve. Then you will know the 
exact coal-saving efficiency of “‘85% Magnesia.” 


We ask you to make these figures personal. They 
apply to you equally with every other coal user in the 
country. They cannot be controverted. The need 
for fuel economy is fours. Equally, the means for 
saving by the use of “°85% Magnesia’ coverings are 
at your disposal. : 


In big 
buildings 
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In medium 
fac tories 
In Fy all 

factories 


Ask Yourself These Important Questions: : 
Am I saving all the coal I can? 


Are my pipes and boilers properly covered with the most 
efficient heat-saving insulation ? 

Is it “85% Magnesia’’ ? 

The cost of thorough protection by ‘“85% Mag- 
nesia,’’ against heat losses, will repay itself, not in 
_years but in months. It will continue to save indefi- 
nitely, not only in the actual money-cost of coal but 
also by greatly increased efficiency in the operation of 
your steam plant, whether it be used for heating or 
power. 


The National Coal Saver 


The value of “85% Magnesia’ as a conserver of 
heat and saver of fuel is demonstrated by the fact that 
for over thirty years it has been the official standard of 
the U.S. Navy. During this same period, it has been 
the choice of the leading power and heating engi- 
neers of the country and of the leading railroads and 
steamship lines. It is endorsed and approved by the 
U. S. Fuel Administration and the U. S. Shipping 
Board. 
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In small, 
and medium 
power-plants 


In the larges ; 
modern | 
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The World -War of Industries — | 

The coming economic world-struggle will ( 

purely one of industries. “The best equipped facto? 

with the lowest cost of production and the greas 

economy of operation, will be the most success]. 

The basis of all industry is coa/. To save coal is 
of the mightiest steps towards industrial supremé 


hi 


Copies of this Table will be sent free on requ 
The members of the Magnesia Association | 
gladly furnish further information if desired, on 1 ; 
vital subject of heat insulation. If you are an el 
neer or architect, ask also for the Specification for !! 
proper application ‘of “‘85% Magnesia,’? comp 
and endorsed by the Mellon Institute of Industa 
Research and issued by the y. 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION a 

of AMERICA A 

721 Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Peng | 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman 


George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Co. Cincinnati, 
Alvin M. Ehret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Fors 
J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co. } 

R. V. ttison, Jr. Keasbey & Mattison Co. 


ch preferred putting out ten dollars 
ing two dollars than trying for 
1 a dollar investment. He always 
y that the good horse was fairly certain 
ome in somewhere among the first five 
jx. and all he asked for was a chance to 
n that practical certainty.” 

a singular working out of what men 
law of compensation that an in- 
hich has enriched more regions 

individuals perhaps than any 
Paioald be so hazardous in certain of 
ets. The production of oil—and it 
branch of the business that nearly 
stock companies engage—is a 
ly speculative affair. Even the largest 
Teslthiest companies often spend mil- 
; of dollars and years of effort in fruit- 
tests. Frequently they have turned 
iis that later proved to be highly 
luetive. Often they do not drill deep 
igh, and spend great sums fruitlessly, 
, to have other producers come along 
-and by going a little deeper find plenty 


iieises of the business are always 
‘mous, entirely aside from the stock- 
‘noting end of it. The most astute and 
‘rienced oil operators, acting as indi- 
or in groups, and without any stock- 
‘notion handicap whatever, often suffer 
-breaking losses. I was taken to see a 
valuable well by two wealthy inde- 
lent operators, but they showed me 
ionly five hundred feet away which had 
» them $20,000 to drill and which had 
syielded a gallon of oil. The public 
ss, it is true, of the worthless oil stocks, 
it never hears of the hundreds of really 
mced operators, far too wise to be 
on any fake-stock game, who lose 
all in drilling dry holes. 

No one really knows what is under 
uground,”’ said the president of one of 
wargest and richest oil companies in the 
ed a few days before this article was 
‘en; and whether his statement is true 
ot great regions are dotted with proofs 
41 at least a large part of the operators in 
jusiness did not know what was under 


he 


Too Often a Losing Game 


few months ago a professional oil 
piator leased a big tract of land in Texas 
Sreney-aive cents an acre. He drilled 
ril but did not go deep enough. He lost 
savestment and forfeited the lease. He 
‘away and when he came back a few 
ths later he found that another operator 
‘leased the same land at twenty-five 
Irs an acre. 
1 old and wealthy operator told me 
iz he had once drilled seventy-two dry 
| in succession. Another man, the 
ng capitalist in his part of the state 
(in oil only as a side line, said that he 
ri seventeen dry holes, mostly 
ii his own money and at a cost ranging 
) $15,000 to $20,000 apiece before he 
d any oil. A prominent banker in 
ze of the affairs of one of the richest 
.wners in the Southwest, a man who 
od be worth many millions even with- 
ittis vast income from oil, said that as-a 
: personal venture, just to see if he 


ln’t make some of the money his 
echy ie was making, he had drilled 
it holes recently, and they were all dry. 
Fen the landowners in oil territory lose. 

y a one has been offered scores and 
e hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
Siterests, but preferring to develop the 
n him: has sunk all his own and his 
leis’ money without getting out a cent’s 


tat landowners have taken in as high 
150,000 in cash for mere temporary 
a3 on land which later proved to con- 
‘ino oil whatever. 
ls doubtful if any figures can be had to 
‘0 what the average number of dry holes 
: he secretary of a prominent produc- 
S-ompany in the Mid-Continent and 
®s fields said he figured that four wells 
it f every ten prove worthless. In other 
Perhaps the losses have been as low 
30 out of ten. Now the average would 
ae bad if it were evenly distributed, 
yi ere 1S no evenness in the distribution 
eure tosses. They fall with crushing 
t upon some few, while others make 
8. The producer does not know be- 
; ch class he will fall into. 
| jarmer in Kansas sold all his 
for $30,000 and went to Okla- 
| the great boom was on in that 
lost the entire sum operating in 
eee! 


of oil. The reverse side of the picture. 
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oil and went back to his home town without 
a cent with which to support himself and 
his wife in their old age. A man who is 
president of a large bank in the Southwest 
and who is the brother of one of the coun- 
try’s most successful oilmen said that he 
believed that any concern with an efficient 
organization, knowledge of the business 
and sufficient capital was sure to win in the 
oil business in the long run. 

But evidently he also believes that few 
have all this equipment, for he added: 
“The oil game seems to me like a group 
round a poker table—one or two win and 
the others go back to work.” 

Even when the winnings are great the 
cost has often been of a nature which to 
the average man or small company is pro- 
hibitive. A certain well-known concern in 
another line of business was anything but 
successful a few years ago. The outlook 
was dark indeed, when certain discoveries 
led the president to test for oil. He spent 
enormous sums in hiring geologists, literally 
hundreds of them at a time, and finally 
discovered oil in huge quantities. It was a 
costly gamble, but on a scale so large that 
it ultimately won. 


Common Risks and Hazards 


At the present time the production of 
oil is accompanied by peculiar hazards, 
owing to the enormously increased cost of 
drilling. This is due both to the higher cost 
of labor and materials and the greater 
depth to which it is now necessary to go. 
In the big new Texas fields it is necessary 
to go to a depth of 3500 feet or more, and 
the cost runs from $50,000 to $60,000 a 
hole if everything goes well. If anything 
goes wrong the cost may run up to far 
larger totals. 

Beyond a certain depth the cost seems to 
increase geometrically rather than arith- 
metically. Many small stock companies 
and individual operators fail to estimate 
the costs properly. They may allow enough 
for the drilling itself, but they often fail 
when it comes to the water supply, the 
fuel, and provision of living accommoda- 
tions for the workmen. The whole South- 
west is filled with uncompleted, bankrupt 
wildcat wells. 

Frequently an entire well may be spoiled 
through some slight mechanical error in the 
drilling. Tools are lost, the shooting is done 
in a wrong way, the casing collapses, the 
cable breaks and water filters in. The 
smallest error of a day laborer may destroy 
twenty to fifty thousand dollars of capital 
or at least make necessary its immediate 
replacement. In other words the bait is so 
expensive that there is grave danger at all 
times of the turtle rather than the fish 
swallowing it. 

Finally no one knows how long a pool or 
well will last or how soon the flow will 
diminish. Every pool has its limits, the 
largest perhaps in the world having started 
at four hundred thousand barrels a day and 
only a few years later shading off to fifty 
thousand. 

They tell-the story of the old negro 
night watchman who had bought a share of 
stock in the oil company for which he 
worked. Returning from the well early one 
morning he rushed into the office of the 
company and shouted: “Everybody’s rich 
now! Nice clear oil in the well dis morning, 
boss.” But the nice clear oil was water 
which had filtered in, and an inspection 
showed that the well itself had run dry. 

Now all these hazards apply to the pro- 
duction end of the oil business, even as 
conducted by professional operators with- 
out the intermediary of stock |promoters. 
All I have said is true, even where the 
operator or investor gets a first-hand run 
for his money, but in ninety-five cases out 
of a hundred where oil stock is offered for 
sale to the public the investor does not get 
any run for his money at all, in addition to 
bearing all the normal hazards of the busi- 
ness. Nor is this due entirely to the crook- 
edness of promoters. Much of it is inherent 
in the very nature of the industry. 

The plain fact is that drilling for oil is a 
business that can be successfully conducted 
only by.those who command large sums of 
capital readily. A small company with a 
considerable number of small stockholders 
is simply helpless. The reasons are obvious. 
The big company or the well-to-do indi- 
vidual operators or group of operators 1s 
always able to protect its investment and 
the valuable commodity it is after. If the 
tools are lost or any other of the innumer- 
able accidents which the oil fields are sub- 
ject to come along, the big operators merely 
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chip in another $10,000 or $20,000 and go 
ahead until they get the oil or discover that 
the hole is entirely dry. 

But the stock promoter, no matter how 
honest, is helpless when he gets into techni- 
cal trouble. He cannot go to thousands or 
even hundreds of small investors, who have 
put in anywhere from ten dollars to a few 
hundred dollars, and induce them to chip 
in again. It takes too long for one thing, 
and the stockholders are too ignorant and 
frightened for another. Thus drilling for 
oil by small stock companies that depend 
upon popular subscription is an uneconomic 
proceeding. It wastes the natural resources 
of the country and usually produces noth- 
ing. 

There are hundreds of little stock com- 
panies which have potentially valuable oil 
wells. But having failed once they are 
done for. They cannot assess their stock- 
holders, for the stockholders are either not 
in a position to pay or are too ignorant of 
the operations to be justified in taking the 
chances involved. In California there were 
holes which cost as high as $150,000 and 
did not pay a cent. Yet the Standard Oil 
kept right on and finally struck great quan- 
tities of pay. If the development had been 
left entirely to little popular-subscription 
stock companies the field might never have 
been developed at all. 

Of course I do not mean that drilling 
should be done entirely by big companies. 
Often it is just as successfully done by 
small companies, but, these are close cor- 
porations made up of, say, ten or a dozen 
business men who are prepared to risk sev- 
eral thousand dollars, who can be reached 
quickly and who will back up their invest- 
ment with several thousand dollars apiece 
additional. 

Another great disadvantage the small 
stock company suffers from is that good 
drilling contractors are hard for them to get. 
Even well-to-do business men cannot get 
as good results from the drillers as profes- 
sional oil operators, and stock promoters 
rarely get any results at all. The driller 
knows that the promoter is probably in it 
to make money out of selling stock rather 
than from the oil, and so he charges more, 
gets all he can out of it while the going is 
good, and at the first sign of the money 
running out departs. So well is all this 
recognized in the industry that several 
leading men in the Southwest told me there 
is nothing the typical oil-stock promoter so 
hates as to find oil. 

“He gets into trouble only if he strikes 
oil,’ said one of the leading government 
officials, who comes in contact with the 
financial side of the oil industry. “For then 
he has got to go and do something about it. 
He has got to attend to it and care for it, 
and there is less money in that than in sell- 
ing stock.” 


Not a Chinaman’s Chance 


There is one case on record of a notorious 
promoter having made good on an oil prop- 
osition and having paid the stockholders 
off twenty-nine to one. But the fact de- 
veloped in a subsequent lawsuit that he had 
sold out his own stock before he struck oil, 
showing that he had not believed in the 
proposition himself. 

Nor have worthless oil stocks been limited 
wholly to those of producing companies. 
Following the discovery of the great Cush- 
ing pool in Oklahoma refineries sprang up 
like weeds. Everyone went into the busi- 
ness, all the way from the biggest capitalists 
to the worst fakers. ‘‘ Many of the refineries 
consisted,’”’ to quote the words of the Oil 
Trade Journal, ‘‘ of from two to a half dozen 
three-hundred-barrel stills, a worried presi- 
dent elected by the stockholders after the 
promoters had got through, $2,000,000 of 
stock issued, and $200,000 of actual assets.”’ 

In one of the largest cities in Oklahoma 
there is a refinery, the oldest in the place, 
whose stock is still selling at a few cents a 
share, though other refinery companies, 
started after this one, have proved extraor- 
dinarily profitable. The reason is solely 
this: The one concern was essentially a 
stock-jobbing rather than an oil enterprise; 
the others were engaged primarily in the 
oil business, and stock issue was only sec- 
ondary with them. 

Very few oil stocks offered for popular 
subscription have any chance from the 
start,‘owing to the large sums that go to the 
promoters. The value of the stock depre- 
ciates the moment it is sold to an investor, 
because that moment there is a generous 
rake-off. Out of $30,000 stock sold in behalf 
of one company only $5000 went to the 
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company itself. In a previous article I 
wrote of the admission by a most friendly 
former resident of one of the boom towns in 
the Texas field that land which might prop- 
erly support one well, whose drilling cost 
would not exceed $20,000, had been cap- 
italized for $200,000. 

So great is the evil of overcapitalization 
and promoters’ fees that the Capital Issues 
Committee of the Dallas Federal Reserve 
District made a ruling in October last that 
no permits for the sale of oil stock would be 
given where the money was to be used for 
other than actual drilling expenses. It was 
stated that the companies must be financed 
by the organizers themselves up to the 
actual beginning of drilling operations, and 
the organizers must cover the expenses of 
leases and the like. 

One of the acid tests of an oil stock is 
whether it is really sponsored by experi- 
enced and reliable oilmen. Several oper- 
ators in the fields told me that a great evil 
is the rush of unsuccessful real-estate agents 
and life-insurance men into the game. Ex- 
cept for a few lucky gamblers who happen 
to get in on the ground floor at the start of 
a boom, and leaving out of consideration of 
course the original landowners who cannot 
help themselves, the oil game is distinctly 
one for specialists. The presence on the 
board of directors of a company of country 
bankers, prosperous farmers and business 
men argues but little. 


Gushers of the Dark Room 


There is no dirtier game to-day than that 
of inducing country bankers to lend their 
names to stock-jobbing oil companies. One 
such banker has gone to jail for his activi- 
ties in this direction. Of course the consid- 
eration is usually a good-sized block of 
stock at rock-bottom prices. One promi- 
nent local banker told me of his experiences 
in fighting off the sharks who were almost 
daily after him. Though he would be classed 
technically as a country banker this man is 
rich and influential. His name is magic in 
half a dozen counties. One promoter was 
especially anxious to get the use of the 
banker’s name. But he consistently refused 
to be drawn in. 

“Finally I remembered a woman who 
works for a company of which I am a di- 
rector,” is the way he told the incident. 


~“Hvery time I go to a directors’ meeting 


she draws me aside and asks me to put her 
in on something good in the way of a specu- 
lative stock. So I told the promoter that 
though I never went in on any of these 
stock-promotion things myself I would 
take $500 of the stock for the woman. I 
told him that if it turned out all right she 
could have it, and if it turned out badly I 
would take it. 

“What do you suppose that promoter 
did? On the strength of that little pur- 
chase he advertised all over the state that 
I was deeply interested in the company. In 
fact, they went so far as to sell stock on the 
misrepresentation that I was a director.” 

There is of course no length to which the 
criminals and semicriminals who sell doubt- 
ful stocks will not go. In one oil-boom town 
I had a long conversation with an itinerant 
sort of photographer, who confided that his 
largest profits came from faking gushers in 
the dark room. 

“T can make’em flow all right,” he added. 
“But it doesn’t do any good to fake ’em 
outside the darkroom. Some photographers 
don’t know how to do it right. - They are 
not onto that little secret. If you do it in- 
side the dark room no one can tell the dif- 
ference.” 

This person had seen quite a little of the 
world. He seemed to have followed one 
stampede after another. I assumed that he 
was a man of some shrewdness, and no 
doubt he was shrewd in certain lines. But 
he told me he owned quite a block of stock 
in an oil company, and when I asked him 
what the capital was he said he had never 
taken the trouble to find out. 

The fakers certainly are slick. The more 
reputable newspapers have naturally re- 
fused to accept a stock advertisement from 
any company that did not have the permit 
of the Capital Issues Committee. But the 
promoters have tried to slip in unawares. 
They would send in two advertisements 
simultaneously, one directly to the front 
window of the business office of the paper 
and the other to the solicitor who regularly 
calls for financial advertisements. Their 
hope was that while the business manager 
was busy instructing the solicitor not to ac- 
cept the ad because of the paper’s policy 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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The Connecting Link in Transportation 


One of the most important developments in transpor- 
tation in the past year has been an increasing realization 
of the vital part played by the motor truck. 


The truck has narrowed the gap between producer 
and railroad. 


It has brought the freight siding nearer to the con- 
signee. 


It has shortened the path from mill and mine to the 
busy docks of two oceans. 


It has rendered an emergency service felt in prac- 
tically every branch of manufacturing and business. 


A vastly bigger field of usefulness is opening up 
for the truck in serving our merchant ships, in co- 
operating with railroads and in hauling heavy materials 
over long distances. Now, more than at any time in 
the motor truck’s whole history, is soundness of product 
demanded, beginning with the very foundation, the axles 
which support and move the load. 


WY THE TIMKEN -DETROIT AXLE coMPANy \Oh/ 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles for both 
motor cars and trucks 
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(Conciuded from Page 69) 
the other might inadvertently slip through 
the window. 

Many of the losses, both in oil stocks and 
oil leases, are due solely to the element of 
excitement. Perhaps this is more evident 
near the oil fields than at a great distance, 
but the slick stock salesman who calls upon 
‘a prospect in Newark, New Jersey, does 
all he can to simulate the excitement and 
stampede of the oil fields by means of tele- 
grams, telephone messages and the like. 
Even professional operators are often car- 
ried away by mob psychology. 

At one time ten acres of land outside of 
Ranger, Texas, could be leased at exactly 
the same price as one-half an acre within 
the town limits, though both tracts were 
precisely the same distance from the big 
discovery well, and no human being could 
say that oil was more likely to be found at 
one place than the other. This curious 
twist of mankind’s supposedly cold-blooded 
pursuit of money is known to oil men as 
“town-lot craze.’ I asked a veteran oper- 
ator to account for it. 

“It is this way: Two oilmen go out in 
the country and sit on a rail fence looking 
at a piece of land. They hear only an occa- 
sional crow cawing above them; or now 
and then the farmer beside them drawls 
out some remark. It is so quiet that they 
begin to get skeptical of the value of the 
land. But when the same two men get into 
a big crowd where people are talking and 
eagerly poring over maps it works the 
other way. 

“They hear someone call out ‘Hello 
Bill!’ And one of them asks ‘Who’s Bill?’ 

““Why, don’t you know Bill? He was a 
driller a few years ago-.and. now he’s. worth 
$17,000,000.’ Then they all get excited and 
will pay anything.” 

The smaller in area an oil proposition is 
the greater the excitement and stampede, 
because a greater number of people can get 
into it. For that reason big companies 
nearly always avoid town-lot propositions 
and seek to use their large resources to 
handle large acreage, because they know 
the little fellow cannot get into big acreage 
and so will not rush, compete and stampede 
prices up to inflated heights. But unfor- 
tunately most of the oil stocks offered the 
public, though not necessarily confined to 
town lots, are naturally small propositions 
and therefore almost always involve the 
element of small, ignorant competition and 
inflated prices. 

Most small oil companies have no chance 
to make a gambling success, for the simple 
reason that the promoter has to play his 
cards before the draw.: The big company, 
or the professional] oil proposition which is 
confined to professional oilmen and their 
associates, has more cards to draw from. 
One dry well usually does not break a big 
company, but one dry well usually breaks 
the average stock concern whose shares are 
offered to the public. 


Hundred-toz:One Shots 


The uninitiated investor can play the 
oil game safely only in the stocks of the 
big companies, Standard and independent. 
There are a number of these concerns which 
not only own hundreds ‘of thousands of 
acres in various parts of the country, but 
have their own pipe lines, refineries and 
selling organizations. If the industry goes 
along for several years to come without any 
serious slump, and if prosperity in general 
continues, it would surprise no one to see 
the larger independents engage in an orgy 


of melon cutting equal to that of the Stand-, 


ard companies in the last ten years. Even 
with such a possibility their stocks do not 
attract people generally, for the simple'rea- 
son that they are already selling at high 
prices, in some cases at several hundred 
dollars a share. 

It is the same old human nature that 
displays itself at the horse race. A few 
wiseacres may bet on a good horse coming 
in second, but the vast majority always 
want to play for the hundred-to-one shot 
to win. There are hundreds of thousands of 
people always ready to fall for an oil stock 
at a few cents a share which has just 999 
chances out of a thousand of becoming 
worthless and one chance out of a thousand 
of becoming valuable. But there is only 
a little group of people who will pay two to 
three hundred dollars a share for stock 
which is almost certain in time to sell con- 
siderably higher and which has an excellent 
chance of doubkKing the investment. ‘ 

A large oil company with much valuabl 
property and a live modern organization 
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suffered a considerable decline in its stock 
afew years ago. Whatever the cause of the 
decline, anyone could tell that in course of 
time the chance of a considerable advance 
in price and moderate dividends was prob- 
ably more than fair. But stockholders were 
very angry. They had expected to be made 
rich overnight. Their mood was such that 
many of them fell victims to sharks who 
circularized them, urging the merits of va- 
rious small get-rich-quick companies. A 
dignified old gentleman called upon the 
treasurer of the big company one day and 
dumped upon his desk a whole bundle of 
worthless oil stocks. He was angry because 
the promoters had got his name from the 
big company’s list of stockholders. 

“T suppose you are in on this,” he sneer- 
ingly remarked to the treasurer. 

“There are just two reasons why I do not 
smash your face,’’ replied the treasurer. 
“One is that you are a much older man 
than I, and the other is that you are i 
my office.” 4 


The Royalty-Unit Idea 


One of the most dangerous features of 
the oil game to-day is the royalty-unit idea. 
In a previous article I referred to the prac- 
tice which landowners have of selling all or 
part of their one-eighth interest in the oil 
produced. Promoters have recently taken 
advantage of this practice, and divide these 
royalties into units so small as to give rise 
to great abuses. For one thing this prac- 
tice is used to defeat’ the blue-sky laws, 
which have jurisdiction only over stocks 
and bonds, rarely or never over certificates 
or contracts of beneficial interest. Another 
doubtful advantage is that stockholders 
are thereby freed from the necessity of pay- 
ing additional assessments, though in the 
oil game the ability and readiness to keep 
on paying assessments is often the only 
thing that saves the original investment. 

According to some authorities the unit 
idea in oil really dates from the famous 
Shumway lease in Kansas. This was al- 
ready split up into fractions because it was 
owned by two sisters. One was fortunate 
enough to hang on and grow rich. But the 
other sister sold her interest to a group of 
twelve local business men for $60,000. 
These men soon realized that they had 
bought an extraordinary bargain, and some 
of them began to sell small parts of, their 
interests at enormous prices. It reached a 
point where an interest in 1-19,200 of the 
oil produced was sold for $2000. It can be 
seen that about $40,000,000 of oil would 
have to be produced before the man who 
paid $2000 would get his money back. 

Many doubtful companies are now being 
formed to exploit the shale-oil industry of 
the Rocky Mountains. A promoter who is 
interested in one such company advertised 
that “all you have to do is to scoop it up 
with a shovel.’”’ Though it is stated on the 
highest possible authority that operations 
cannot begin until machinery—the shovel 
in question—costing $100,000 is installed, 
several companies have been formed with a 
capital as low as $50,000. 

In the last half year the Capital Issues 
Committee in Washington and its branches 
throughout the twelve Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts have done excellent work in suppress- 
ing get-rich-quick companies. All concerns 
were expected to get a permit from the 
committee before selling stock. The com- 
mittee had no means to punish those that 
did not comply with the law, except pub- 
licity and financial lynch law, but these 
methods worked very well during the war 
emergency. 

Of course where promoters antedated 
their stock certificates to make them appear 
as having been issued before the committee 
came into being, or where promoters had the 
names of companies erased from permits 
and their own names photographed in place 
of the rightful name, they were promptly 
clapped into jail. But the bulk of the work 
had to do with less strictly criminal actions, 
and at the time the armistice was signed 
local authorities throughout the country 
had been pretty well educated up to the 
point of preventing the sale of stocks in 
companies that could not obtain permits. 
Naturally promoters used every argument 
to get permits. : 

To one of the gentry the chairman of 
the committee of a western district made 
this final statement: ‘If you will state to 
me in writing that in your opinion the 
money which goes into your stock will do 
the country as much good as the same 
amount of money in Liberty Bonds I will 
give you a permit.” 
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This was too much even for a faker, and 
he gave up the proposed promotion. 

Suppression of patent frauds or visionary 
harebrained schemes is easy enough. A 
promoter. asked permission of the local 
representative of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee in one of the larger Oklahoma towns 
to sell $2,000,000 of stock to build an air- 
ship for transatlantic flights, to contain a 
ballroom and a barroom. He was ordered 
to leave town within twenty-four hours. 
Then there was a scheme for a giant fisher- 
man. A huge dredge was to scoop up all 
the fish in a given area of ocean, and on the 
same boat the fish were to be dressed and 
canned, and the discarded parts made into 
fertilizer. 

Most of the promoters of fraudulent and 
questionable securities in the last two years 
or so have based their appeal on the war 
spirit. It has been patriotism plus profit. 


Oil, mining, motor and food companies | 


have been in the ascendancy. 

No one will ever know how many loyal 
citizens fell for the buneombe call of stock- 
promotion patriotism. In many cases 
stocks in mining companies were being sold 
on the ground of helping the Government 
out, though the Geological Survey reported 


that none of the minerals in question were 


to be found in the localities where the com- 
panies were supposed to be operating, or the 
War Industries Board reported that plenty 
of that mineral was already on hand.. Long 
after the recognized automobile companies 
had provided more trucks than the War 
Department needed, new mushroom con- 
cerns—which couldn’t possibly get any 
steel or any labor as long as the war lasted 
even if they could sell their product—were 
peddling stock all over the Northwest on 
the selling argument that the Government 
needed trucks. New tire companies put 
out stock on the same argument of govern- 
ment necessity, though there was not a 
chance in a thousand that they could get 
any crude rubber to work with as long as 
the war lasted. 


Fake Patriotism 


Though Detroit has been relatively free 
from fraudulent and questionable motor 
companies the Northwest beyond Detroit 
has been filled with them. In many cases 
they have taken enough money from the 
farmers actually to put whole counties over 
the top in the Liberty Loans. In the North- 
west, also, efforts were made to start chain 
stores, though the stores already in exist- 
ence couldn’t possibly get enough goods to 
sell. A little farther south mushroom pack- 
ing companies have been the fashion, with 
large signs of ‘“‘Food Will Win the War” 
as their slogan. A tiny cannery worth a 
few thousand dollars would be capitalized 
for a million and given a high-sounding 
name. Stockholders were told they were 
sure to repeat the successes of Armour and 
Swift. ; 

Blue-sky laws were evaded by the hog- 
unit idea. Instead of receiving stock in 
companies raising hogs the investor would 
be given a certificate of beneficial interest 
in one or more hogs and in their progeny 
forever, described by one sarcastic investi- 
gator as the “‘capitalization of infinity.” 

A serious complication in the disease was 
the fact that the fakers fell with glee upon 
the newly roused spirit of commercial and 
industrial supremacy of cities of from, say, 
25,000 to 100,000 population in the Middle 
West and Southwest. Owing to the pros- 
perity of the last few years these places were 
and are feeling their financial oats. Rich 
and prosperous as they are, most of them 
are without diversified industries. Each is 
naturally anxious to become the Chicago of 
the Middle West or Southwest, and each 
feels that a big manufacturing plant, espe- 
cially a local automobile company, will help 
toward that end. 

Each place may be supreme in one par- 
ticular agricultural line, such as cattle, 
corn, wheat, hogs, cotton, and so on. But 
each hankers for general manufacturing 
industries such as distinguish the cities in 
the eastern part of the country. 

““We need industries down here,” said 
one of the leading farm-journal publishers 
in the Southwest. “But just as the people 
begin to get prosperous from a good cotton 
crop or something of that sort, along comes 
a slick promoter who runs off with the kitty 
and scares everybody from going into indus- 
trials for years to come. A few years ago it 
was the cotton-mill game, and now it is the 
automobile company. | 

“Oh, they build a plant all right.! They 


have to do that in order to satisfy the local 
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people. Then the promoter, having. 
tells a story about having a sie 
China and runs off. The dire 
mostly country bankers don’t kn: 
run an automobile plant, or a co 
either, for that matter, and eve 
stuck for a time. Perhaps after a 
it may be successful, but the origi 
holders get stung.” 

In one part of Texas, where 
are just barely out of debt bee: 
three years’ drought, nearly 
stock in a doubtful company 
the promoters are said to have 
with $500,000. 

There are probably a dozen ci 
ous parts of the West where 
local pride has made it possib! 
the way from half a million to 
of stock in questionable moto 
companies in direct comp 
Liberty Loans in the last eigh’ 

What most appéals to the 
statement of the stock salesman 
tofore the rich have gobbled uy 
good things, ‘“‘but we are ma 
point of letting the farmers i 
The salesman points to Rock 
or Armour as reasons why his 
bile or food company stock 
farmer rich. Most unfortunately 
of appeal will be used more and 
cause the real fortunes made ou! 
are so numerous. 

There is an undertone of d 
on the part of the farmer, laborer, 
small business man with the gi 
tunes of big business, which he 
and more about from year to 
no fortune, but in the aggregate 
enormous surplus thrift wealt 
faker finds it easy to take awa 
that surplus thrift wealth with 
of turning it into fortunes like 
business. : 

“Week after week we warn t 
keep their Liberty Bonds a1 
bunk stuff alone,’’ said the 
farm paper which is read and t 
thousands of miles of terri 
though our readers trust us in 0 
they will not trust us in thi 
suspicious that we are in 
Wall Street interests to keep 
getting rich.”’ aa 


Federal Regulatic n 


The recent methods employ 
Capital Issues Committee thro 
rious local authorities if conti 
form of a Federal blue-sky law 
to check new enterprises to s 
extent. Regulation always favo 
concern as against the new one 
toward restriction and even 
But it is easy to exaggerate t 
There is a serious fallacy in the 
so often made that Henry Ford | 
have started if a blue-sky law ha 
Michigan when he began. 

“I don’t see why I can’t do bi 
because I am small. Ford d 
when he was small,” said an an 
moter to a member of the Cay 
Committee. % 

“Then why don’t you do it t 
Ford?” was the reply. ‘Why a 
ing to sell stock to strangers 
state who don’t know you fro; 
leather?” : 

The committee has not tried 
small enterprises provided the 
were willing to finance the in 
themselves, which was simply a 
testing the promoters’ faith in t 
enterprises. But the position 
taken that if an intensive campaig 
money was necessary in the early 
an enterprise, if the money had 
up on the outside, the signs of dan 
present. 

Significant indeed is the fac 
Government in its hour of war 
went about conserving capital for 
uses by exactly the same metho 
trained individual investor sepa 
obviously questionable concern fro 
gitimate one—namely, by thro 
those in which the profits to the 
are apparently to be made from | 
issue rather than from the indus 

‘Finance is not an exact scien 
one of the investigators for the co 
“Tt is more like medicine. There 
of ailments. There are earmarks. 
sition shows up its colors quick e 
the first thing to judgeis whethe i 
tially an industry proposition or @ 
proposition.” . a 
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THE FRANCO-AMERICAN BUSINESS EN TENTE 


I went to see him one day last October in 
the ministry, which occupies a fine old pal- 
ace in the Rue de Grenelle on the left bank 
of the Seine. In a drawing-room which 
looked out ona park where fountains played 
I talked with a busy individual whose work 
only begins anew with the end of the war. 
Lithe, swarthy, nervous, with keen black 
eyes, he speaks with an animation and a 
gesture that are typically French. Like our 
Secretary of Commerce he was a successful 
man of business affairs before he entered 
the government. : 

The first question I asked him was: “ Will 
French industry and commerce be able to 
obtain successful results from the collab- 
oration of the American Army in France, 
and more especially cannot the presence of 
this army in France during the first few 
months after the cessation of hostilities be 
put to effective use?”’ ; 

M. Clementel leaned forward eagerly in 
his chair and said: ‘“‘There is not the 
slightest doubt on that point. We are thor- 
oughly convinced of the advisability of 
utilizing all the American energy at pres- 
ent in France, and in accord with the two 
governments the American Army is now 
drawing up statistics, by vocational occu- 
pation, of its officers and soldiers with a 
view tolbeing able to use engineers, work- 
men and all specialists in the building trade 
for the reconstruction of bridges, tunnels, 
ports and other utilities and the reconsti- 
tution of reconqueredjFrench cities.” 

I then asked M. Clementel if he did not 
think that the Americans and their vast 
war undertakings would have a beneficial 
and stimulating effect on the development 
of French industry, and he replied without 
hesitation that it certainly would. 

‘‘Before the war,”’ he declared, ‘‘ most of 
our business men, manufacturers and en- 
gineers, though possessing a very solid edu- 
eation and a thorough knowledge of their 
trades, worked ina very narrow circle. They 
gave little thought to big development; 
they were content with a limited income, 
handing down their business from father to 
son without making any drastic changes. 
The arrival of the Americans stirred them 
with enthusiasm. It has even galvanized 
them. Their vast enterprises have filled us 
with admiration. We were all struck by 
the rapidity of their organization. A port 
which in ordinary times would have re- 
quired six years to build was finished by 
them in six months; a cold-storage plant 
generally requiring several years was con- 
structed in a few weeks. It was precisely 
the same with the great repair and main- 
tenance shops for army material and trans- 
port. All these facts have made a deep 
impression on my compatriots and will in- 
evitably lead them to consider operations 
of the same kind and in the same way.” 


American Cooperation 


I then questioned M. Clementel as to 
the influence on private industry that 
might be expected from American codpera- 
tion. He responded that a plan was under 
consideration to develop close relations 
between American and French capital on 
one hand and between French and Amer- 
ican workmen on the other. He said: 
“Industry must be created in France that 
will avoid the importation of manufactured 
products from America. In the same way 
industry must be established in America 
for the manufacture of the French products 
in order to avoid useless transportation.” 

M. Clementel then cited a number of 
instances. “In America,’’ he continued, 
“the textile factories which were formerly 
owned by Germans and which have been 
taken over by the Government are being 
given to French groups for management. 
In line with this we are considering a plan 
for the formation of corporations whose cap- 
ital will be half French and half American 
and which will exploit the potash beds in 
the Thann district.”” Nothing else that the 
minister said was quite so significant as 
this last remark. The development of the 
potash beds will be a vital blow at the one- 
time Germanic commercial authority which 
for years had one expression in the potash 
trust, in which the Kaiser himself was 
principal partner. The whole trend of M. 
Clementel’s talk was toward close economic 
codperation between France and the United 
States. 

So much for the official point of view. 

et us now see what France’s foremost 
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captain of industry thinks of this all- 
important unity. I put the same questions 
to André Citroen that I addressed to the 
Minister of Commerce. No business man 
in France is better equipped—few are so 
well qualified—to.speak of this situation as 
Citroen. Less than a year ago, aS some 
readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
may possibly recall, I told the remarkable 
story of this no less remarkable man in an 
article entitled France and the Future. It 
was a romance of self-made success worthy 
to rank with the best American examples. 
This live wire of France who rose from 
humble manufacturer of gears to be the 
foremost shell master of his country was 
producing, when I saw him in October, 
practically half of the whole big-shell out- 
put of the country. Since the publication 
of my article about him he has not only 
enlarged his already colossal plant in Paris 
but has built and developed the great 
national munitions plant at Roanne, where 
among other things he constructed a model 
city for his thirty thousand employees. 


Openings for Engineers . 


“T believe,” said M. Citroen, “‘that just 
as the American Army has helped so nobly 
to save France during the war so it can also 
help to save French industry after the war. 
Up to this time your soldiers have been so 
absorbed in war and in their immense prep- 
arations for the conduct of it that they 
have had no time to study France. Since 
many hundreds of thousands of them must 
remain over here until the peace treaty is 
finally settled I think it would be an excel- 
lent plan to employ some of them in our 
French industries, which must be expanded 
at once. Indeed I go so far as to say that 
if ten per cent of the American Army were 
permitted to remain in France for a period 
after the conclusion of the peace treaty 
they would be a great factor in imme- 
diately restoring the national prosperity. In 
the interim preceding demobilization the 
American troops must be occupied and I 
know of no better occupation for them than 
helping in French reconstruction. 

“T should personally welcome the acqui- 
sition of American engineers in my factory. 
I know and admire American industrial 
enterprise to such an extent that I am sure 
they would be an inspiration as well as a 
speeder-up to my own employees. Just as 
soon as possible after the war I propose to 
send a delegation of my engineers to study 
the methods in the American industrial 
establishments. Thus America and France 
could ‘have an exchange of industrial ex- 
perts in the same way that American and 


French colleges have had and will continue 


to have an exchange of professors.” 

M. Citroen merely expressed the point of 
view of many outstanding industrial chief- 
tains when he made the following statement: 

““No one can doubt that the American 
Army will not only leave the impression of 
its great heroism and character but it will 
also stimulate French industry and enter- 
prise to a tremendous ‘extent. Take our 
railway transportation system, which was 
fairly competent before the war. The way 
the American Army Transportation De- 
partment galvanized traffic is not only a 
source of wonder to the average French- 
man but-you may be sure that when recon- 
struction is finally in force he will follow 
the American example. I believe that in 
Paris or in Bordeaux we should construct a 
real American railway terminal something 
like the Grand Central and Pennsylvania 
Stations in New York City, which I regard 
as among the highest expressions of Amer- 
ican constructive genius. They represent 
the last word in public comfort and conven- 
lence. France has never had any stations 
like these and our voyageurs who have been 
compelled to wait for trains in the large 
cities have really suffered great hardships. 
If such a model station were built it would 
not only open the eyes of France but it 
would lead to a whole new’era of public 
improvements that could only contribute 
to the general comfort. When people are 
comfortable they are happy and therefore 
more efficient.” 

_M. Citroen, let me add, was the French 
pioneer in factory welfare. He even estab- 
lished a complete dental laboratory in his 
Paris plant.and made the periodical exami- 
nation of the teeth of his twelve thousand 
employees obligatory. His latest welfare 
innovation is the establishment of a baby 


hospital for the children of his employees, 
and a canteen where they can purchase 
anything from the proverbial paper of pins 
to a kitchen stove. 

Citroen’s after-the-war projects indicate 
the inevitable trend of European industrial 
events. I asked him what he would do 
with his vast shell factories when the guns 
no longer bark. 

“That’s all settled,” replied this French 
combination of Schwab, Gary, Hurley and 
a few other American dynamos of action. 
“T shall begin to make popular-priced auto- 
mobiles, with the same speed of output 
that I have made shells. The commercial 
utility of the automobile was demonstrated 
long before the war. The war itself proved 
that without motor transport it would 
never have assumed its tremendous pro- 
portions. After the war the motor, whether 
in France, England, North or South Amer- 
ica, must be a tremendous factor both in 
business life and in agriculture. It will be 
one of my aims to popularize the motor 
among the small business men of France 
and among the farmers. With peace one 
Frenchman will have to do the work of two 
or three, and the automobile will help him 
to do it.” 

“Tf you produce automobiles on the same 
relative scale of quantity output that you 
produce shells France will not be able to 
absorb the output,” I remarked. 

Quick as a flash came the reply: “If 
France cannot absorb all these motor cars 
we will make a market for them in South 
America and in South Africa. Indeed, with 
half a chance I would be perfectly willing 
to enter into competition with America in 
low-priced cars in America.” 

In this last sentence you get a hint of 
what is back of the minds of the farseeing 
French manufacturers, whose views are 
practically the same as their British co- 
workers’. It all means that when America 
begins to lubricate her machine for the 
after-the-war commercial struggle she will 
have to reckon with the enterprise and the 
resource of new trade rivals. 


Possibilities of French Ports 


There is not the slightest doubt that 
American war construction in France will 
help considerably to change the economic 
map of Europe. Look ahead for a moment 
into that swirling epoch of world-trade re- 
construction and you will see that adequate 
dock facilities plus accessible overland 
transport are the keys to the victories of 
peace. Up to the great war the port and 
dock facilities of France were hopelessly 
inadequate. Even in so important a city 
as Bordeaux there were less than half a 
dozen huge cranes to lift machinery from 
ship to railway. car. A large American 
machinery firm in Paris had to move its 
heavy crates from shipboard to freight car 
by hand power. The boxes were shoved 
along greased gangways. It took twenty 
men a whole day to load a single car. A 
self-propelled crane could have done it in 
an hour. 

‘The American war effort has changed all 
this. We have not only developed the ports 
but have installed acres and acres of elec- 
tric machinery ranging from one to thirty 
ton cranes. We have revolutionized the 
whole process of seaport operation. Let me 
illustrate with the concrete case of St.- 
Nazaire, that famous little town where the 
first American Expéditionary Force landed 
and where the Stars and Stripes were first 
broken out over the soil of freedom. When 
our troops landed in.June, 1917, only six 
ships of ten thousand tons each could be 
discharged in the two large lock basins 
there. To-day sixteen vessels of larger ton- 
nage can unload at the same time, thanks 
to the American construction, while near 
by we have built a pier that will accommo- 
date sixteen more ships. 

_ Despite this expansion only the surface 
has been scraped. St.-Nazaire can be de- 
veloped into a rival of Bremen. I say this 
not because of the dock possibilities but 
because St.-Nazaire is at the mouth of the 
Loire River. Forty miles upstream is the 
ancient busy city of Nantes. Both sides of 
the river, which is navigable for seagoing 
ships, offer rare opportunities for an indus- 
trial development that could make this sec- 
tion of France a new world-productive 
center. 

The one sure way for the United States 
to compete in finished products with 


one of the great German trade dr 
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Europe successfully after the war 
build branch factories in France and 
where, utilizing French labor and 
thereby the incalculable goodwill 2 
cost of output that attach to such 
formance. If we are to set up th 
overseas industrial empire I know of | 
better location for our factories th ] 
the banks of this great river, whose r 
has already known the galvanizing e 
American endeavor and where 
name of the United States is one t 
with. It is half the trade battle. 
Such an American-developed 
way could have an enormous i 
checkmating Germany’s after-th 
nomic plans. For one thing it 
made into a port of entry for the | 
conquest of the Mittel Europa, 


freight journey from St.-Nazaire 
is an easier one than from Hayre 
because it is more down grade. I 
comparison because before the war 
ican firms shipped goods from the 
States for Switzerland by way 
The development of St.-Nazaire w 
only shorten this haul to a certain 
but give us a new and direct route 
the Central European states, wh 
many will undoubtedly begin her outs’ 
commercial rehabilitation. 


The Coal Supply 


What is true of St.-Nazaire is | 
true of Bordeaux, which could be 
of entry and likewise a center of 
tion for our inevitable trade with 
which country expects to have a co 
able business intercourse’ with » 
forth. In Bordeaux, through 
Franco-American operation, lies ¢ 
tunity to put a big dent into H 
One reason why.this German ci 
such world-wide importance was b: 
was a free port. This means that 
per could store immense quantiti 
goods in the vast warehouses the: 
ship them at will to any point 
These goods were admitted free of 
into the warehouses. They came 
customs control only when they 
shipped into Germany. The 
wanted to ship his wares into R 
do so without paying a mark of 
customs. What was the result? 
Hamburg an international port, 
addition it gave German railways, G 
labor and German banks an 
amount of profitable business. Bo 
or Havre could do likewise, and ¥ 
benefits of American war construe 
a whole rebirth of authority and p 
ity. In aiding France to overc 
military aggression of Germany 
likewise aided her—and ourselves—t 
bat the inevitable trade aggressi 
will come with peace. 

No American war aid now ea 
vertible into an industrial asset fo 
more significant than the developme 
French hydroelectric power by 0} 
engineers. The immense A. EB. F. 
tive and car repair shops, salvage 
laundries—all the vast machinery t 
set in motion to feed and sup 
troops—had to be driven. With a 
of fuel we were compelled to ina 
what amounted to a campaign of e 
in water power which will not only 
tionize parts of France but be a tremer 
weapon against the German. 

To get the full meaning of this pr 
you must know that among othe 
this has been a war of coal. I on 
Lloyd George say: ‘‘Coal is life. 
knew, just as every other perso! 
touched the war knew, that fuel 
as precious as powder, and sometime 
so. The nation that can supply coal 
forth will have a tremendous barg 
asset. 

Germany cunningly capitalized 
European need of coal. It has been | 
club that she held menacingly over 
head of the unhappy neutral depend 
upon her for supplies. Holland pre: 
one of the most conspicuous exam 
this economicintimidation. The lit 
kingdom obtained the greater pa’ 
coal from the Rhine provinces. V 
Allies seized the Dutch ships Germat 
off the Dutch coal supply and Dutch 
try became impotent. De 
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Order Your New Haynes 


Immediately 


HERE is every reason for you to act promptly 
in ordering your new Haynes. 


You want a zew car—one that shows the bene- 
fits brought about by the intensified engineering 
éffort demanded during the war. You want a car 


that has back of it long-proved stability, established 


reputation and known worth. 


More than a quarter-century of success guarantees the 
high quality and perfection of design of the Haynes. 
Splendid as it was before the war, today it typifies progress 
which otherwise might have required years to develop. 


We urge you to order your Haynes now, because we 
wish no friend of the Haynes to be disappointed—-and 
we know that every Haynes we can possibly make will be 
eagerly bought, far in advance of completion. See the 
Haynes dealer now. 


Haynes post-war ‘‘Light-Sixes” and ‘‘Light-Twelves’’ are to be had 
in Open cars for seven, Fourdore Roadsters, All Season Sedans and 
Coupés. Catalogue, with Haynes representative’s address, on request. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
40 South Main Street Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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TERED OUT 


ALMLY and quietly, as a private enters the ranks, The Dayton 
Engineering Laboratories Company enlisted with thousands of other 
manufacturers to assist in winning the war. 


‘ 


Victory has been gloriously achieved and Delco, its duty done, is now 
mustered out of the service. 


We do not desire to boast of Delco’s part in the great struggle. 


We have no wish to refer, in self-exaltation, to the sacrifices Delco has 
~ made. 


To speak in such a manner, while thousands of our youth lie dead in 
Flanders, would be an egotistical sacrilege. 


What Delco has done, what any manufacturer may have done, is small 
indeed when compared to the supreme sacrifice made even by a single soldier. 


It is enough to say—loyally, and gratefully Delco has done what it. 
could. 


Honorably discharged, Delco once more takes its place in the ranks 
of American business. 


And Delco is well prepared to take up its position as the foremost maker 
of electrical equipment for high-grade automobiles—equipment that rep- 
resents the present-day’ maximum in quality, ability and certainty of 
performance. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
‘9 too with Italy before the war. There 
German scheme was even more astute. 
ny’ built up and developed a great 
a ver system in Italy, first because 
eated a big market for German electric 
hinery and proved profitable for Ger- 
) capital generally; second, because the 
re dependent Italy became upon water 
ver the more independent she also be- 
ne of British coal. Water-power devel- 
ment played the German game both 
va The Swiss economic vassalage to 
many is likewise due to coal. 
‘{ through’a great water-power develop- 
nt France can make herself absolutely 
laiedent of German fuel she will go a 
.g way toward a complete freedom of in- 
strial action. Strange as it may seem, 
spite her immense available water power 
ance has been conspicuously backward 
hydro-electrics. One reason has been 
it the French engineer is a conservative 
tson. This caution has extended to the 
ny engineers, whose fogyism was ‘the 
‘ne of Napoleon’s life. It is a tradition 
‘the French Army that Napoleon regu- 
lydischarged the chiefs of his engineering 
ffs every two weeks. Like the cat they 
vays came back. 
The army engineers who fought against 
5: Germans these last few years however 
ve caught the spirit of what intensive 
'ter-power development means. Their 
\lliant imaginations have seen its possi- 
pee and the net result is that the area 
‘electric-power supply that the A. E. F. 
‘veloped for its use in middle France will 
\doubtedly be widened so as to serve a 
|ge part of the country. 
[t is estimated that the available water 
iwer—minimum flowin France is 4,600,- 
() horse power. The average flow is 
00,000 horse power. This is greater than 
> maximum potential water power of 
ily. France has developed only 1,456,000 
irse power, or less than one-sixth of her 
\ite-coal asset. Most of the potential 
lench water power is in the Alps and the 
irenees, which means that the power 
vuld have to be transmitted over a con- 
‘erable distance. To the French, who 
ve hitherto not seen industry in espe- 
(lly large terms, the harnessing up of this 
}wer has seemed an impossible task. 
Here is where the American opportunity 
(mes in. In the United States it is no un- 
(mmon feat.to transmit electric power 
Indreds of miles across mountains to 
ve territories as big as Switzerland. 
inerican experience proves beyond a 
cubt that it is practicable to develop all the 
iter power on a range of mountains in 
lance and distribute it through half a 
(zen provinces. The operation simply 
leds American capital and American en- 
feers. The spade work for this proposi- 
i has already been done, because the 
lench, to use the phraseology of business, 
2 “sold” on the practicality of water 
wer. The A. E. F. has pointed the way; 
is now up to Yankee financial enterprise 
{get busy and do the rest. France would 
‘leome the aid, which would be good busi- 
iss for us at the same time. 


_ ALand of Small Farms 


All this American construction backed 
(| and stimulated by the example of our 
(m strenuous methods will not avail for 
(mplete rehabilitation if the French them- 
‘ves do not get busy. On this point there 
Ino argument. France came back like a 
iirlwind after the great defeat of 1870-71, 
‘d then she stood alone. How much 
‘sier, then, will be her reconstruction 
iter a war in which she is not only victori- 
ieee stands out as the heroine among the 
tions? What, then, are the native tools 
‘th which she will reconstruct? 
Mi will begin with man power. The 
eatest asset of any people is its trained 
id productive population. With France 
is Has to the grim side of the picture, 
icause she has lost 1,600,000 men killed 
id more than 500,000 disabled perma- 
intly. Thus nearly a third of the really 
tal man power of the nation is perma- 
1 out of commission. What will take 


all an equal number of women 
n trained for both the industry of 
d that of peace. A lathe remains a 
nd the woman who'can operate one 
oduction of shells can also operate 
utomobile parts or tools. These 
men, whose middle name is work, 
British sisters in industry, will 
their jobs; nor will France want 
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them to go back to household work with 
peace. These women will provide the back- 
bone of the new French industrial offensive. 

In the second place, thanks to men of 
enterprise like André Citroen, the whole 
mechanical map of France has been 
changed. The labor-saving device, which 
was more or less tabooed before the war 
because it interfered with the serene rou- 
tine of French labor, has been part and par- 
cel of the war productive machine. It will 
remain so. In these labor-saving devices 
lies one big opening for American machin- 
ery, more especially automatics, for as far 
as shell production is concerned it has been 
a war of machinery. — 

Heretofore France has leaned heavily 
upon the German salesmen. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the bulk of French 
wine sold both in Germany and in Russia 
before the war was sold by German sales- 
men. For a number of years to come, how- 
ever, the German traveling man will not 
disfigure the French landscape to any 
alarming extent. France is training a new 
school of salesmen who will succeed as far 
as possible the German exploiters. For this 
she will utilize her partly disabled men, 
who will not only be able to serve their 
country but will also obtain a profitable 
means of livelihood at the same time. 

Just as the war was epoch-making in its 
scope and result, so will its economic after- 
math be equally revolutionary. No phase 
of it will be more remarkable than that 
which affects the holding of land.in France. 
Under the code all French land is equally 
divided among the heirs upon the death of 
the owners. This is the reason why France 
is a land of small farms. It was a source 
of wonder to the American agriculturalists 
who came to France with the A. E. F. to 
find the miracles that the French peas- 
ant could do with a section of soil that 
would be little more than a back yard in 
America. It has meant intensive farming 
of the highest sort, which has been carried 
on for years with the most primitive imple- 
ments, mostly by hand power. 


The Consortium Evil 


Two things will probably change this 
antiquated condition: One is a change of 
these land laws so as to enable larger hold- 
ings; the other is the introduction of im- 
proved farming machinery. The farm 
tractor is inevitable in France. Several of 
the great French shell manufacturers have 
already arranged to produce them. In 
addition the whole new and altered attitude 
toward agriculture will mean that Amer- 
ican farm machinery should have as great 
an opportunity here as it had in Russia 
before the war. 

France will not lack the wherewithal to 
resume her industrial life. Though the Hun 
stripped the occupied communities of their 
machinery the larger fact is that there must 
and will be restitution for all this. Hssen 
must renew Lille, Hamburg restore Douai, 
Munich repay Cambrai and Mannheim 
rebuild St.-Quentin. 

When the Hun ravaged these industrial 
centers he had other things in mind besides 
making French industry impotent and 
impressing his ruthlessness. It was Ger- 
man commercial propaganda executed with 
an ax instead of the usual smug and hypo- 
critical smile and speech. He killed two birds 
with one stone. When stripping French 
factories and even smashing the embroidery 
frames in the homes of innocent civilians 
he knew that there would be restitution. 
He said to himself: ‘If we have to restore 
all this machinery we will use the German 
article, which will not only create a market 
for our commodities but create a continuous 
demand for new parts.” 

Do not get the idea that because France 
has been content to do her industrial job 
in her own peculiar way all these years she 
is not entirely up to date in many respects. 
For many years America has thought that 
she had exclusive rights to the trust idea. 
Examine into some of the syndicates in 
France and you find out that we have 
labored under a great delusion. The coffee 
business of France, for example, is as com- 
pletely monopolized as was the petroleum 
industry in the day of undisputed Standard 
Oil sway. For years practically all the 
coffee sold in France has been roasted, 
ground and distributed by a small group of 
men who made the middleman and. through 
him the consumer accept the article they 
saw fit to produce and pay the price they 
dictated. 

The same thing is true of the chocolate 
trust, which is even more closely controlled. 
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Likewise it may be well to speak of the 
bakery trust, which has an equal grip on 
the ovens of France. In these three close- 
knit syndicates you find one expression of 
French business coérdination which, when 
linked against German and for that matter 
any other competition, is bound to be a 
great asset after the war. So much for the 
old-line trust as we know it in America, 
which was a monopoly in the interest of a 
private business. 

France, however, has another and in 
many respects a much more dangerous kind 
of trust in the shape of what is known as a 
consortium, or a comptoir d’achat, as it is 
called in French. A consortium is a syndi- 
cate of French interests under government 
control. It is a product of the war and was 
conceived to control the importation of 
manufactured goods into France and to 
encourage manufacture at home. These 
consortiums extend now to a dozen branches 
of industry and constitute such a serious 
menace to American business interests 
after the war that the whole idea is well 
worth explaining in plain, unsentimental 
terms. 

The most illuminating example of the 
consortium is in machine tools. Prior to its 
organization the American machine-tool 
importer in France could order his goods 
direct from New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Bridgeport or wherever his manufac- 
turer happened to be located. The order of 
the French purchaser passed through his 
hands only. 

The consortium, however, dictates that 
every order for machine tools placed in the 
United States must have its visé and be 
negotiated through its officials. 

Here is where the rub comes in: The 
French Machine Tool Consortium is com- 
posed of French machine-tool builders and 
importers. They have the power to pass on 
every order for American tools. More 
than this, they conduct the whole {f. cal 
transaction. In other words the machin >- 
tool business of every American in France 
is placed absolutely at the mercy of his 
rivals, who form what is nothing less than a 
miniature industrial autocracy and whose 
slogan is “France for the French.” It is 
with this spirit that our after-the-war trade 
must reckon in many lines. 

The whole effect of the machine-tool con- 
sortium upon the American agent in France 
was admirably summed up by a well- 
known New York business man in France, 
who when asked to make a statement as 
to how he was affected by this organization 
said: 

‘“We have been informed that if we wish 
to place any order in future with American 
firms for whom we are exclusive agents in 
this country we shall have to proceed as 
follows: First: Obtain an order from our 
customer made out in the name of the con- 
sortium, mentioning the name of the manu- 
facturer and the tools he wishes to purchase. 
Half of the purchase money must be paid 
to the consortium. Second: The consor- 
tium, if it thinks advisable, transmits this 
order to the French High Commission in 
the United States. They may decide, how- 
ever, to inform our client in France that he 
cannot have the tools he desires but that he 
can have other similar tools which can be 
purchased from a member of the consor- 
tium. Third: If the consortium permits us 
to fill the order that we have obtained it 
exacts a generous fee but leaves all the work 
of clearing and shipping the goods on ar- 
rival in France to us. In addition we are 
required to collect our commission from the 
American manufacturers ourselves.” 


The Bloodless Front 


“This system in a word practically ex- 
cludes from business any American firm in 
France whose sole reason for existence is to 
act as intermediary between American 
manufacturers and French buyers. In the 
long run it also means that any American 
manufacturer who has a representative in 
France other than one of the three French 
machine-tool importers who are members 
of the consortium will be excluded from 
doing business.”’ ° 

What is happening with machine tools is 
also happening with agricultural machin- 
ery, cotton goods, dyestuffs and steel. It 
means that the French importers and 
manufacturers are setting up a machine for 
self-protection that is bound to be a serious 
obstacle to our future overseas-trade am- 
bitions. It is a matter for rigid investiga- 
tion and action by the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. If we are to 
have a great world trade our business must 


ra 


be backed up and protected by the Gov- 
ernment. One reason why Germany piled 
up her one-time universal commercial 
authority was because the Foreign Office 
in Berlin was not only a partner in every 
enterprise but fought the Teutonic business 
battles everywhere. 

On the other hand I am reliably informed 
by representative French business men 
that there is bound to be a strong reaction 
against the consortium proposition at 
home. The reason lies in the fact that only 
the big fellows are in the consortium deal. 
They are laying the wires to monopolize 
their particular business in the years to 
come and at the same time keep out any 
foreign intruders except when they are ab- 
solutely needed. They have not counted on 
the opposition of the small manufacturers 
and importers, who, being shut out of this 
good thing, are determined to raise a howl. 

Theypath of the consortium is all right 
during war, when control is the regular 
thing. The average business man any- 
where will put up with all sorts of réstric- 
tions to help win the war. It is not in the 
nature of the French business man, however, 
to submit quietly to drastic government 
regulation when grave necessity is not the 
paramount issue and when his pocketbook 
is affected. The French manufacturer who 
will need tools in the future will want to 
buy them wherever he can lay hands on 
them. Hence, and fortunately for us, the 
whole consortium idea is likely to be aired, 
and this publicity will not do it any special 
amount of good. I have explained the 
work of the consortium, first to shed a new 
light on certain French business methods, 
and second to show that in the midst of the 
comradeship of the firing line where French 
and American fought shoulder to shoulder 
against the common enemy the thrifty 
French business man established a blood- 
less fighting front on which the two allies 
will be on opposite sides. 


Careless Exporters 


One point in connection with the con- 
sortium should not be overlooked by Amer- 
ican manufacturers. Every French group 
of this sort that has done business with 
Great Britain has had a much more satis- 
factory relationship than in a correspond- 
ing transaction with the United States. 
One reason, as I have frequently pointed 
out in trade articles in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, is that British manufac- 
turers mark their shipments so legibly and 
permanently that they can easily be identi- 
fied when they arrive in France. For years 
our exporters with few exceptions have had 
a slapdash way of marking boxes and bales 
for foreign countries and using flimsy paper 
tags when they should be using linen ones. 
Before the war half the American goods 
that got lost at French ports went astray 
simply because of bad marking. Though 
this seems a comparatively small matter it 
spells success or failure in dealing with for- 
eign countries, and especially with foreign 
governments. 

Here is a little story that will emphasize 
the price that we have paid in the past for 
this carelessness. The Paris representative 
of a large American machinery distributing 
concern in New York concluded a sale with 
a French manufacturer at Lyons involving 
300,000franes. The machinery was shipped 
in sections. What was supposed to be the 
complete outfit was delivered to the pur- 
chaser at his plant. When he set up the 
machines he discovered that a vitally nec- 
essary part for each one was missing. Quite 
rightly he refused to pay for the goods until 
they arrived. 

The American agent in Paris personally 
went to Bordeaux to trace the missing 
parts. After a four days’ hunt he located 
them in a box which had been marked in 
lead pencil. The rain had obliterated 
these marks, and the package reposed in an 
obscure corner and except for the agent’s 
enterprise and determination would never 
have been found. 

The institution of government control of 
industry is likely to continue in Europe 
long after peace. Governmental supervi- 
sion has become the national habit and it 
will probably be as constructive in building 
up industry as it was in overthrowing the 
enemy. Thanks to the war various con- 
trols and especially those in raw materials 
will be first and distinct aids to economic 
reconstruction. 

One of the many French war compensa- 
tions of this kind is the development of the 
Inspection des Forges. This literal control 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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When you start your car, don’t try to do it 
all with the starter button, for that only wastes 
current. Prime your cylinders and then:— 


Set your controls right, with retarded 
| ' spark, and throttle slightly open. 
Use your choker to get a richer mixture 
| and quicker explosion. | 
3 Throw out the clutch and take some of My: 
the load off the engine. | 
4 Then—and not till then—step on the 
button, and away she'll go. 


There are lots of other little wrinkles that 
prolong your battery’s life and make car operation 
easier. Drop in at the Service Station and let 
us post you on battery care in winter. 


Willard pee 
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Quality Goes Clear [hrough 


OR SEVERAL MONTHS to come Dort 
passenger cars will be sold and delivered | 
on a priority basis. Buyers will receive 4 


cars precisely in the order that they place 
their orders with Dort dealers. 


It is the only fair way we can increasing weekly, will still 
rt of ou 


Prices distribute our production fall far short of our capaci 
P during the time we are climb- 
ver g back t rmal p ea 4 ome 
: ask y n mind that 
an. of ee : Phe need for this step is the responsibility for thi 
obvious, | urs than th 
An organi n of th tim 
er ee of ours, devoted to win-the- 
, Mic war-work, cannot get back And we urge you to place 
into the harness of peace-time YOUF orders at once. 
rycckora month, {esball beour duty-—and one 


we feel keenly —to bend every 

There must necessarily be a energy and turn every re- 

ansition period, durin source toward supplying you 
which our output, while as rapidly as possible. 


_ (Concluded from Page 77) 
s forges of France, which began on a 
e as a pure war measure, will be 
the French bulwarks against the 
machinery trusts after the war. 
sugh it every machine shop in France 
“practically become federated under 
vernment supervision. 
This means that the French know down 
the last ton of output just what every 
ench shop can produce. In the present 
sat era of rehabilitation France will have 
r eye on every lathe and expect it to do 
duty. 
If the Inspection des Forges can be cap- 
Jized—as it undoubtedly will—it means 
e establishment of an agency that can 
adily do trade battle with the Allgemeine 
setrische Gesellschaft—the ‘A. E. G.”— 
smany’s electric machinery octopus 
jich owned industrial Italy; dominated 
Jgium, had immense interests in Spain, 
issia, Scandinavia and South America, 
d was reaching out to England when the 
ir stopped its monopolistic game. 
The operation of the Inspection des 
rges has developed an industrial asset 
t to be despised. It lies in the mobiliza- 
m of the small manufacturer, who like 
e small investor is one of the principal 
feguards of any nation. At the Inspec- 
m des Forges is a card index of every 
tablishment in France equipped with 
ichinery. It ranges from the vast Paris 
tablishments like André Citroen’s down to 
ittle room on a side street in Lyons where 
aged machinist works with a hammer. 
ore than once during the war some ob- 
ire man—they are all specialists of some 
ad—has been able to produce a very deli- 
te and highly essential metal part that 
ved the industrial day. 
These men will help to recoup the na- 
m’s losses and to give her a new and per- 
iment efficiency. 


Teachers and Learners 


The American who reads this article 
ist not run away with the idea that, be- 
use we have built docks, installed cold- 
wrage plants, laid down railways and 
lvanized French creative effort generally, 
the obligation for this war activity 
its with France. When you look at both 
les of this matter you find that it is al- 
yst a fifty-fifty proposition. Just as 
lance has learned many new tricks from 
, So have we gained much out of the 
storie contact with her. In this matter 
itory is merely repeating itself. The old 
‘ilizations invariably affected the new. 
e Crusaders, for example, taught the 
rages but little; Spain learned from the 
lors. ; 

Thus while the American will leave his 
press in France in the shape of a revital- 
id telephone system, many more bath- 
is, enlarged power production and a 
seded-up railway system, he will take 
‘tk home with him a greater skill in road 
‘king, a more scientific knowledge of for- 
ry, and an appreciation of the art of liv- 
't such as he has never had before. 

{n the midst of her war travail France 
uve striking evidence that she has origi- 
‘lity and enterprise. I can illustrate what 
inean with two illuminating incidents: 
ist August the fashionable dressmakers in 
trlin in a_final effort to show that Ger- 
liny was still on the map held what pur- 
etted to be a fashion show in Zurich. 
ing German it was clumsy, drab and 

id. 


Just as soon as the French couturiers 
ard of this they organized a real French 
uibition, transported it—gowns, mani- 
is and all—to Zurich, and set up such a 
icinating and bewildering array of chic 
Veliness that the recollection of the Ger- 
nn show became a nightmare. In the 
|n vernacular, this French outfit put it so 
enpletely over the German aggregation 
bit the few Swiss who had had the hardi- 
dd to order their frocks immediately 
cinged their minds. 
far more expressive of French national 
tle and the reborn spirit of the nation is 
‘ way the fourth great government loan 
8 sold last October. In publicity and 
ie the campaign slightly resembled our 
erty Loan crusades. I could not hit 


| learned to capitalize a great hour 
Spectacular effect. . 

he first three French loans were nice, 

affairs. They were put out at in- 

he times, when national depression 

| reverses at the Front. The banks 


played perfunctory posters and 
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put the proposition of buying up to patriot- 
ism—not always a good salesman and 
invariably needing Some stimulation. For- 
tunately for the French Treasury the aver- 
age French citizen knows the value and 
stability of his government and needs little 
education in this kind of security buy- 
ing. 

Along came the Fourth Loan and with 
it the Allied advance that smashed the 
German Army. The whole country was 
athrill with the great news of the inevitable 
Geen of the enemy. So the loan managers 
said: 

“We will launch this loan on the high tide 
of French success.” 

They did so with flags flying, bands play- 
ing and every trapping of a circus. 

The way they handled it in Paris was 
typical of the revived nation. First of all 
four or five hundred captured German can- 


‘non were brought down from the Front. 


They were parked in the great Place de la 
Concorde. From the walls of the Tuileries 
Gardens scores of German aéroplanes 
looked down on the trophies, while in the 
gardens themselves were the remnants of a 
great German Zeppelin. The Champs- 
Elysées was lined from almost end to end 
with German 77’s. There were enough 
painted German Iron Crosses brooding 
over Paris those weeks to decorate a whole 
regiment. 

Interspersing this martial display were 
huge placards urging the French to buy 
government bonds. The issue was called 
the Liberation Loan, and every French- 
man who bought these securities felt in 
his heart that it was more than a phrase. 
And it was. 

In the midst of all this demonstration 
Lille was evacuated, and the statue to this 
gallant city, located in the very heart of 
Paris, became a shrine that served two pur- 
poses: One was to offer thanksgiving for 
deliverance from the invader, and the other 
was to create an inspired counter for the 
sale of national bonds. 

The Lille statue was heaped with flowers 
and draped with flags, yet the most con- 
spicuous thing was a huge sign which read 
“Subscriptions for government bonds re- 
ceived here.” A still further evidence of 
French capitalization of this crowded hour 
was the arrival of a submarine in the Seine, 
which also became a highly emotional cen- 
ter of bond selling. 


The Riches of Alsace-Lorraine 


Every bank in Paris unfurled a loan 
poster to the breeze. They were marvels 
of art and persuasiveness. They hit the 
popular fancy because victory was in the air 
and its spirit was transferred to every man’s 
pocketbook. I can give you no better idea 
of the effectiveness of these French posters 
than to tell this incident: In the dark days 
of the war the French had an expression, 
“On les aura,’ which means “We'll get 
them.”’ It meant the boches, of course. 
One of the most dramatic of these Fourth 
Loan posters represented the advancing 
Allied armies and on it were printed the 
words “On les a,’’ which means ‘We've 
got them.”’ No wonder the loan got over 
big. 

Any analysis of the new France must 
reckon with still another well-nigh price- 
less asset—the return of Alsace-Lorraine. 
In this restoration and its effect upon the 
future of the nation you get a typically 
French combination of the practical and 
the sentimental. 

Nearly half a century ago Germany 
fastened her greedy grip on Alsace-Lorraine, 
and in flagrant violation of the rights 
of nations dismembered France of two of 


her fairest provinces. Few who watched 
regretfully the passing into alien hands of 
the Rhine Valley with its genial climate, rich 
cornfields, luscious vintages and superb 
Vosges Forest appreciated the value of the 
wealth of mineral ore lying dormant be- 
neath the Lorraine plateau, awaiting only 
the energy of the miner and the alchemy 
of the metallurgist to convert it into gold 
sufficient to insure the prosperity of the 
two provinces for many future decades. 

_ Germany had no intention of letting it 
lie dormant. She wrested the ore from the 
conquered soil, and out of it built the super- 
structure of her industry. It formed the 
real basis of her amazing expansion which 
her stupid militarism has now wrecked. 
Oddly enough, the bulk of the shot and 
shell that the boche rained down so mer- 
cilessly upon that plundered people came 
from their own earth. 


French Tariff Walls 


The economic importance of the return 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France is enormous. 
Iron plays the most important réle in the 
industrial life of a nation. Thus the restitu- 
tion of Lorraine gives France a new lease 
on productivity at a time when raw mate- 
rial will be king. The statistics tell the whole 
story. In 1871, 364,000 tons represented 
the production of the annexed territory. In 
1885 it had risen to 2,153,000 tons, with a 
still further increase to 4,222,000 tons in 
1895. At the end of 1905 the Germans had 
extracted 11,968,000 tons, and the year 
before the outbreak of the war a total of 
more than 21,000,000 tons had been 
registered. French Lorraine—containing 
the famous Briey and Longwy basins—pro- 
duces nearly 20,000,000 tons. These two 
regions form, with the exception of the 
Lake Superior district, the richest mining 
area in the whole world. In 19138, when 
173,000,000 tons represented the world 
supply of iron ore, more than a quarter was 
contributed by Lorraine alone. 

That Germany is fully alive to the 
advantage of the Lorraine iron fields is 
demonstrated by a secret petition formu- 
lated by the German metallurgists when 
Germany was at the height of her triumph 
and her hordes were menacing Paris. This 
petition maintained that for the successful 
conduct of future wars it was absolutely 
necessary for the Lorraine iron fields to be 
incorporated in the German Empire, and 
that it was only the seizure intact of the 
Briey and Longwy basins which saved 
the German Army from capitulation after 
the first few months of the present war. The 
German forge masters suggested that 
France would be willing to exchange the 
Briey and Longwy basins for the indus- 
trial and mining districts then occupied 
by the German Army, which included 
Lille, Valenciennes, Maubeuge and Saint- 
Quentin. This arrogance never came to a 
show-down. 

Everything is changed. France regener- 
ate—the new France born of the war— 
emerges victorious. With her huge factories 
and immense munition plants no longer 
attuned to the Marseillaise their call for 
material for reconstruction will be answered 
by the richly dowered iron fields of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Quite apart from a keen appreciation of 
economic and industrial advantages every 
Frenchman has a sentimental regard for 
Alsace-Lorraine that with its restoration 
will buck up the whole nation and speed up 
the process of rehabilitation. The people of 
those once-lost provinces themselves es- 
tablished the standard of high loyalty and 
unswerving devotion. In a little mountain 
church in French Lorraine about ten miles 
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from Merecourt is a reproduction of the 
well-known Lorraine Cross offered to France 
in 1873 by the French patriots of the an- 
nexed territory. Broken in two, it symbol- 
ized the sundered region. Typical of the 
faith of the people who now emerge from 
darkness into dawn was its prophetic in- 
scription, ‘‘La Croix de Lorraine est brisée 
mais ce west pas pour toujours,’’ which 
means ‘‘The Cross of Lorraine is broken, 
but not forever.” 

To return to practical things: What is 
the American commercial opportunity in 
France? 

Part of the answer has already been made 
in this article. France will welcome our 
industrial codperation both with men and 
with money, but—as the work of the con- 
sortium shows—there must not be any al- 
truistic delusion. Self-preservation, which 
is the first law of patriotism, will likewise be 
the first rule of reconstruction, no less in 
France than in England. Competition be- 
tween nations, which was one part of their 
orderly development, will now be a fierce 
struggle for existence. 

This means that France will undoubtedly 
rear a tariff wall. It will be a case of indus- 
trial safety first. Here, however, we can 
play at the same game. If America is wise 
she will meet every European effort at tariff 
by going one better. 

The struggle to sell goods will be one of 
the supreme after-the-war activities. It is 
practically certain that every European 
nation will desire to pay for the goods it 
buys from us with its own merchandise, 
thus conserving its cash and maintaining 
the integrity of its exchange. This is one 
excellent reason why we should establish 
branch factories all over Europe, more es- 
pecially in France and England. 

We must sell American goods abroad 
through American houses. This has a 
special application in France, where prior 
to the war the great bulk of our output was 
handled by foreign agents, mostly Ger- 
mans, who invariably pushed their own 
goods, which were cheaper and more ac- 
cessible than our own. The French agent 
will be the logical successor to the German, 
and in his present state of mind about the 
boche he is not likely to have any philan- 
thropic interest in the commodity of the 
country that ravaged his land. 


A Battle of Wits 


At this point it is well for the American 
exporter to appreciate the great advantage 
of having a French salesman in France. 
Hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen have 
learned to speak English during the last 
four years. They are born salesmen; know 
the French temperament; have infinite 
patience, which is a great asset in selling. 

At last we have set up adequate Amer- 
ican banking facilities in France. This is, of 
course, due to the presence of the American 
Army. Practically all the leading New 
York trust companies have expanded their 
Paris branches into full-fledged banks, and 
most of them have branches throughout 
the country. With these institutions we 
can duplicate Germany’s pre-war business 
methods. Her banks and her foreign trade 
marched hand in hand. Asa matter of fact 
they were one and the same thing. This is 
why the German exporter could always 
give long credits. It points the way for us. 

Just as the war created new conditions of 
demand and supply, so will peace set up the 
precedents that will guide the coming gen- 
erations of commerce. During those four 
years of blood and terror merchandise was 
self-selling. Necessity knows neither choice 
nor haggling. That golden time for the 
profiteer has passed into the junk heap of 
the war along with millions of tons of use- 
less gun metal. Henceforth business will 
be a battle of wits. It will be a case of the 
survival of the fittest. 

No man who has seen France in war can 
doubt her ability to come back. I watched 
her in the first throes of her immense or- 
deal; year after year I returned to find her 
patient and persevering through the long 
drama of her despair. I beheld her in the 
great hour of her deliverance. The seren- 
ity with which she met disaster was no less 
evidenced when she drank the full cup of 
triumph. 

With nations as with individuals it is the 
unfailing measure of character. 

Thus in business as in battle the French 
will not know defeat. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Europe. The next will tell 
the story of the part that England will play. 
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o matter how big the load orhowsmall 
—or how short the distance or long 
—or what business it must serve 


there's a REPUBLIC 


Republic Special, with body . ‘ . $1295 Model 12—2 Ton, chassis x , . $2275 
Model 10—1 Ton, with Express body . 1535 Model T—3%4 Ton, chassis . . . 3450 
Model 11—1% Ton, chassis . : 2 1889) Model V—5 Ton, chassis . : ; . 4750 


All prices F. O. B. Alma, Michigan 
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and behind each Republic 
truck is always the known 


quality of Republic Service 


Every industry and business in America uses Republic Trucks. Twenty- | 
seven foreign countries have tested their power and endurance under 
every imaginable road, load and climatic condition. a 


In the great world war many thousands of standard model Republic Trucks were 
used by America, France, England and Belgium. Besides one entire Republic factory 
was devoted to the production of Government Liberty trucks. 


Such a widely diversified use of the more than 40,000 Republic Trucks now in 
operation has proved their dependability under all conditions. 


It has also given Republic engineers a unique opportunity to learn from perform- 
ance and to perfect every detail of design and construction. 


Republicis constantly building better. It concentrates every resource on truck manu- 
facture and the study of trucking problems. Each model is designed, built and tested to 
meet the maximum stresses and strains that can reasonably be imposed upon a truck of 
its capacity. Then scientific quantity production produces it to sell at a moderate price. 


More than 1300 Republic Service Stations, 
distributed all over the United States, are a 
further assurance of satisfaction to every 
Republic Truck user.’ 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Michigan 


The Torbensen Internal Gear Drive 
—used in all Republic Trucks—de- 
livers 92% of the motor power to 
the wheels. We know of no other 
type of drive that delivers as 
much. The entire load is carried F 
on a separate I-beam axle. The 
driving mechanism has nothing to 
do but drive the truck. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire cornorcallusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or. afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LOOSE 
LEAF 


MOORE'S SYSTEM 


In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 


MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 160 pages of information of great 
value to every one interested in office, factory, store, 
bank or outdoor record keeping. 


Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 
* when request is on your business let- 
This Book F ree terhead. Write now for your copy. 
my John C. Moore Corporation 


1032 Stone Street 
Rochester, N.Y. . 


FOR 


SEND =: BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes NOW 
With Economy Plans 
of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
» ‘RepresentativeCal.Homes” | 
53 Plans, $2500 to $7000, 60c 
4) West Coast Bungalows” | 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500, 60c | 
“Little Bungalows’. 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000, 40c 


PECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 FREE | 

books and get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans | 
Money back if not satisfied 

E.W.STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 704 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 


PATENTS - 


BEST RESULTS 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 


PROMPTNESS ASSURED | 
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He repeated my question as if he didn’t ~ 


understand it. . : 
“What have I been saying to Regina 


about you? Why, nothing—much.” 


“Nothing much; that means something. 
What the deuce do you mean by the indi- 
rect method?” ee y 

‘‘T haven’t spoken of anindirect method. 

‘“No; but she has.” 

“Oh, I see.”’ Fae S 

“Then if you see, tell me what it is. 

He finished the arrested act of taking off 


| his coat, after which he hung it up in a 


closet, doing the same with his hat. The 


| minute’s delay allowed time for the storm 


clouds to gather on his face and all the 
passions of a gloomy-hearted nature to 


| concentrate in a hot, thundery silence. 


“Ts this a bit of bluff, Frank?” 

“Bluff be hanged! I’m ready to speak 
out frankly.” 

The storm clouds were torn with a flash 
like a streak of lightning. 

“Then why. didn’t you come to me like 
a man instead of sending that sneaking old 
beast Mi 

“Hold on, Stephen. What sneaking old 
beast have I sent?” 

“He wouldn’t have come unless you had 


| set him on me. You needn’t tell me that.” 


‘““What the deuce are you talking about?”’ 
“You know what I’m talking about. 


| There hasn’t been a day since you came 
| back that I haven’t had a hint.” 


He was 
not a man to whom anger came easily; he 
began to choke, to strangle with the effort 
to get his indignation out. “I’d have given 
him the toe of my boot long ago if—if—if— 
if’’—the words positively shivered on his 
lips—‘‘if—if—if I hadn’t wanted to see 
how far you’d go; and by God, I’ve—I’ve 
had enough of it!” 

“Bnough of what, Stephen?” I endeav- 
ored to ask quietly. 

He knocked his knuckles on the table 
with a force that almost made them bleed. 

“My name is Cantyre—do you under- 
stand?” ; 

“Yes: IT understand. But tell me; what 
is it you’ve had enough of?” 

“T’ve had enough of your damned diplo- 
matic slyness in setting that old reptile 
on me!” ; 

I am not quick tempered. The tolerance 


born of a too painful knowledge of my own . 


shortcomings obliges me to be slow to 
wrath. But when anger does get hold of 
me it works a change like that of a power- 
ful chemical agent suddenly infused into 
my blood. 

I turned and strode out. A few times in 
the trenches I had been the victim of this 
rage to kill—and I had killed. How many I 
killed at one time or another I now couldn’t 
tell you. 

I saw too red to keep the count. All I 
know is that I have stuck my bayonet into 
heart after heart, and have dashed out 
brains with the butt end of my rifle. It is all 
red before me still—a great splash of blood 
on the memory. 

But I had got the habit. In a rage like 
this to kill someone had become an in- 
stinet.. I could not have believed that the 
impulse would have pursued me into civil 
life; but there it was. 

Having flung open the door of my apart- 
ment I marched straight for the ‘‘kitcheng- 
ette.”” Lovey was seated on a stool beside 
the tiny gas range, polishing one of my 
boots. The boot was like a boxing glove on 
his left hand while he held the brush sus- 


| pended in his right, looking up at me with 


the piteous appeal of a rabbit pleading for 
its life. 

His weakness held me back from striking 
him,. but it didn’t. stem my words. 

“Who the devil, you old snake, gave you 


| the right to interfere in my affairs?”’ 


He simply looked up at me, the boot on 
one hand, the brush suspended in the other. 
His lower lip trembled—his arms began to 
tremble—but he made no attempt to de- 
fend himself. 

“What have you been saying?” I de- 


| manded. “‘Speak, can’t you?” 


But he couldn’t. I caught him by the 
collar and dragged him to his feet. 

He had just the strength to stand on 
them, though his limp hands continued to 
hold the boot and the brush. 

“Now, are you going to speak? Or shall 
I kick you out?” 

““You’d kick me out, Slim?” 

The mildness of his voice maddened me. 

“By God, I would!” 
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The brush and the boot fell with a dull 
clatter to the floor. 

“Then I’d better go.”’ 

He looked about him helplessly till his 
eyes fell on the old felt hat hanging on a 
peg. I watched him as he took it down and 
crammed it on his head. There was an- 
other helpless searching as if he didn’t 
know what he was looking for before he 
spied an old gnarled stick in a corner. Tak- 
ing that in his hand he fumbled his way 
into the living room. 

By the time I had followed him I was be- 
ginning to relent. I had not really meant 
to have him go, but I was not ready as yet 
to call him back. What Cantyre must have 
thought of me, what Regina must have 
thought of me, in egging so poor a creature 
on to say what I wouldn’t say myself 
roused me as to a more intense degree I 
used to be roused on hearing of Belgian 
women treated with the last indignities, 
and Canadian soldiers crucified. Had I 


stopped to consider I would have seen that_ 


Regina didn’t believe it, and that Cantyre 
believed it only as far as it gave an outlet 
to his complicated inward sufferings; but 
I didn’t'stop to consider. Perhaps I, too, was 
seeking an outlet for something repressed. 
At any rate I let the poor old fellow go. 

“What about your things?” I asked be- 
fore he had reached the door. 

He turned with a:certain dignity. 

“T shan’t want no things.”’ He added, 
however: ‘‘Ye do mean me to get out, 
Slim?” 

I didn’t—but I didn’t want to tell him 
so. Fury had'cooled down without leaving 
me ready to retract what I had said. I 
meant to go after him—when he had got as 
far as the lift—but I meant, too, that he 


should take these few bleeding steps of 


anguish. 

_ He took them—not to the lift but out 
into the vestibule. Then I heard a faint 
moan; then a sound as if something broke; 
and then a soft tumbling to the floor. 

When I got out he was lying all in a little 
huddled, senseless heap, with a cut on his 
forehead where he had struck the key or 
the doorknob as he fell. 

It was more than an hour before Cantyre 
got him back to consciousness; but it was 
early morning before he spoke. We had 
stayed with him through the night, as he 
had shown all the signs of passing out. His 
recovery of speech somewhere about dawn 
came as a surprise to us. 

To Cantyre I had given but the slightest 
explanation of the accident, being sure, 
however, that he guessed at what I didn’t 
say. 

“Told him to get to the dickens out of this, 
and he was taking me at my word. Never 
meant to let him get farther than the lift. 
Just wanted to scare him. Sorry now.” 

But Lovey’s account was different. 

About seven in the morning there came a 
streak of wan light down the shaft into 
which the window of his room looked out. 
Cantyre murmured something about going 
back to his own place for a bath. 

“All right,’’ I agreed, ‘‘and you’d better 
get your breakfast. When you come back 
I can do the same. You will come back, 
won’t you?” 

“Oh, of course! I shan’t be gone more 
than an hour. When he wakes again give 
him another teaspoonful of this; but don’t 
worry him unless he wakes.’ 

And just then Lovey woke. He woke 
with a dim smile, as a young child wakes. 
He smiled at Cantyre first, and then rolling 
his soft blue eyes to the other side of the 
bed he smiled at me. 

““What’s up, Slim?” he asked feebly. 
“T ain’t sick, am I?” 

“No, Lovey, old son; you’re not sick; 
you’ve only had a bit of a fall.” 

And then it came back to him. 

“Oh, yes. I know. Served me right, 
didn’t it?”’ Rolling his eyes now toward 
Cantyre he continued: ‘I was just 
a-frightenin’ of Slim, like. Kind o’ foolish, 
I was. Said I was goin’ to leave ’im. Didn’t 
mean to go no farther nor the lift.’ 

“T didn’t mean to let you go, Lovey,” 
I groaned humbly. 

“Of course you didn’t! ’Ow ’uld ye get 
along without me, I’d like to know? Didn’t 


I keep ye straight all them weeks at the 
Down and Out?” 
“You did, Lovey.” 
“And ’aven’t I saved ye lots 


‘ ’ times 
since?”’ \ 
“You have, old man.” 


“I wouldn’t leave ye, not for nothi 
Slim. We’re buddies as long as we Jj; 
ain’t we? Didn’t ye say so yerself 

“T did, and I’ll say it again.” _ 

“Well, then, what’s the use o 
You mustn’t mind me, sonny. I 1 
into a bad temper and speak ’arsh 
but I don’t mean nothink by it. Iy 
leave ye, not for ——” 

The voice trailed away, and pr 
was asleep or unconscious again, 
be sure which. 

Neither could I be sure wheth 
lieved this version of the tale or wh 
concocted it to comfort me. At any 
served its purpose in that it eased th 
tion outwardly, enabling Cantyré 
to face each other without too 
consciousness. 

As a matter of fact self-conscio 
hardly embarrassed us through 
There had been too much to thin! 
and to do. The minute I had got 
into the living room and on the cou 
run for Cantyre, and he had run bs 
me. In the stress of watching the ol 
struggle between life and death 
toward our personal relations wi 
feels of an exciting play after re 
realities. We were back on the 
we called each other Stephen a 
Only now and then, when for a h 
there was nothing to do but to 
bed and watch, did our minds rey 
actual between us. 

That is, mine reverted to it, anc 
pose his did the same. How he the 
it I cannot tell you; but to me it 
infinitely trifling. Here was a d 
whose half-lighted spirit was sta 
the threshold of a fully lighted w 
might have said that the radia 
life on which he was entering alre: 
in the tenderness that began to 
delicate old face. It was a fac 
younger, as for two or three 
grown more spiritual. I saw thai 
did justice to it as something big. 
the level of big things; and love 
tween men and women were on 
level of the small. 

And all over the world big thi: 
same sort were taking place, soi 
sharp flash of an instant, and 
the slow result of years. I hads 
of it with my own eyes that I co 
vision after vision as I sat alone 
morning, watching the soft, swee 
on the old man’s countenance, 
tyre took his bath. 

Queerly, out of the unrecord 
what I didn’t suppose I had recor: 
flashed a succession of pictures, ¢ 
of the big, the splendid, the wo: 
They came inconsequently, witl 
nection with each other, withou 
tion that I could see with the 
was living through, beyond the 
they were all on the scale of the 


clad figure lying face downw: 
side. lapproached him from b 
sight first of the soles of the h 
which he would never walk aga’ 
nearer I saw his arms outstre 
his head and his nails dug int 
He was bleeding from the ears. 
bent over him to see if he was 
said almost roughly: 

“Leave me alone! I can g 
right. Jephson’s over there.” 

I left him alone because there 
ing I could do for him, but when 
Jephson he was lying on his back, 
drawn up, and his face twisted 
strangest, most agonized, most 
and ecstatic smile you can ima 
human face. 

Then there was a young fell 
at the head of his platoon, a slim} 
low with flaxen hair and a face I 
angel’s, who had been a crack 
McGill. He was long after 
course; but I had known his fa 
since being in the neighborhood o 
had seen him from time to tim 
not made for a soldier, but a bra 
soldier he had become, surmoun 
repulsion, and all that was 
sensitive soul like his, and 
those relations with his men that. 
in many ways than ties of blood 
ture I retained, and which came 
now, is of hisrunning while his 
him. It was so common a 

(Continued on Pa, 
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1—Welding steel tube into a 2—Section of a circular steel 3—Two pieces of steel plate 4—Plain joint between pieces of 5—Badly worn steel shaft built 
steel sheet or larger tube. Any head welded into steel cylinder. welded to form ‘“‘T” shaped steel plate. Lap joint can be up by welding on new metal, 
steel pipes or shapes can be Boiler and tank heads are eco- structure. Frames, shapes, etc., welded also. This weld is used then machining to proper size. 
welded together. nomically joined in this way. can thus be made. in boiler shops, shipyards, auto- Broken and worn steel parts or 

mobile plants, etc. parts wrongly machined can be 


made good as new. 


A Lesson From the War in Working Iron and Steel 


In the record-breaking accomplishments of American industry, one 
of the greatest steps was the increased use of electric arc welding. 


6—Steel gear-casting with, de- Every one who reads will soon know. the facts—the remarkable 


fective or misrun tooth after- 
ward built up by adding molten 


mel Bluvhots, cease Welding work that made possible the Liberty Motor—the wonderful 
be peatectly seated. welding repairs that saved days of idle time on locomotives, ships 
and transports—the promising developments in 
steel ships made complete by electric arc weld- 


ing instead of riveting. 


¥ 


SWITCHBOARD 
FOR CONTROL OF 
CURRENT 


No manufacturer, with these conspicuous examples before 
him, can afford to overlook the possibility of applying 
electric arc welding in his plant. 


MOTOR OPERATED GENERATOR 
BY CURRENT FROM DELIVERING 
SHOP SUPPLY LINES CURRENT FOR 


: t to We 


ey 


Look carefully at the specimen welds here illustrated. 
They reduce to the simplest form the many things which 
arc welding can do. Perhaps your product requires the 
joining of iron and steel pieces in a manner somewhat 
like specimens number one, two, three and four—per- 
haps you are scrapping defective, worn or broken parts 
which could be made usable by filling in a little molten 
steel, as in specimens number five and six. If so, you will 
eventually use arc welding for that purpose. 


Read the Facts in This Book 


Our 80-page book, illustrated with over 200 shop photo- 
graphs, will tell you just what you can-do with this process. 
Write on your business letterhead. 


Kind of Electric Current to be Used 


The practical commercial use of electric welding requires 
direct current, at from 15 to 40 volts. This is obtained by the 
use of welding apparatus such as here illustrated, which takes 
the regular shop-supply current—either alternating or direct 
current—and converts it into direct current in suitable form 
for welding. : 


If you have failed in an attempt to use alternating current 
for arc welding, do not feel that you have exhausted the pos- 
sibilities. Consult a Lincoln service engineer at any of our 
branch offices. 


The Lincoln Electric Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
New York City Detroit Boston 
Buffalo Columbus Charlotte, N. C. 
Syracuse Philadelphia Toronto, Canada 
Chicago : Pittsburgh Montreal, Canada 


Minneapolis CRA Hs ete 
Agencies in other principal cities 
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Wheat Bubbles 
In a Bowl of Milk 


For Any Hungry Hour 


Putfed Grains are the most enticing grain foods in existence. 

They are bubble-like grains, airy, thin and flaky, puffed to eight 
times normal size. 

They are crisp and toasted, fragile and flimsy, almond-like in flavor. 

Millions know that nothing else adds such attractions to a bowl of 


milk. 
But Remember This: 


Puffed Grains are also ideal foods from scientific standpoints. 

The Puffed Grain process was invented by Prof. A. P. Anderson, 
formerly of Columbia University. And the purpose is to fit whole 
grains for easy, complete digestion. 

After applying a fearful heat, the grains are steam exploded by 
being shot from guns. Every food cell is blasted. More than 100 
million steam explosions occur in every kernel. 

Thus digestion is made easy. Puffed Grains never tax the stomach. 
Every atom feeds. 

Such foods are more than breakfast dainties. They are ideal all- 
hour foods. Let children have them—all they want—whenever they 
are hungry. ‘ 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
All Bubble Grains—Each 15c Except in Far West 


Serve with cream, or melted butter, 
or mixed with fruit. 

For luncheons or suppers float in 
bowls of milk. 

The grains are four times as porous 
as bread. 


Use in soups. 

Use like nut meats in home 
candy making, or as garnish for 
ice cream. 

Crisp and lightly butter for 
hungry children after school. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(2066) 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
would hardly have watched it if it had been 
anyone but him. And then, for no reason 
evident to me, just as if it was part of the 
order of the day, he threw up his arms, tot- 
tered on a few steps, and went tumbling in 
the mud, face downward. 

With the rapidity of a cinema the scene 
changed to something else I had witnessed. 
It was the day I got my dose of shrapnel in 
the foot. Lying near me was a colonel 
named Blenkins. Farther off there lay a 
sergeant in his regiment named Day. Day 
had for Blenkins the kind of admiration 
that often exists between man and offi- 
cer for which there is no other name than 
worship. Slowly, painfully, the noncom 
dragged himself over the scarred ground 
and laid his dying head on the dying col- 
onel’s heart. Painfully, slowly, the dying 
colonel’s hand stole across the dying non- 
com’s breast; and in this embrace they 
slept. 

Other memories of the same sort came 
back to me, disconnected, having no refer- 
ence to Lovey, or Cantyre, or Regina, or 
the present, beyond the fact that they came 
out of the great life of which comradeship 
was a token and the watchwords rang with 
generosity. 

It was the world of the moment. Such 
things as I had been recalling had hap- 
pened that very night; they had happened 
that very morning; they would happen 
through that day, and through the next 
day and the next—till their purpose was 
accomplished. What that purpose was to 
be But that I was to learn a little 
later. 

That is to say, a little later I got a light 
on the outlook which has been sufficient 
for me to walk by; but of it I will tell you 
when the time comes. 

For in the meanwhile the tide was rising. 
As Lovey lay smiling himself into heaven 
the national spirit was mounting and 
mounting, quietly, tensely, with excite- 
ment held in leash till the day of the Lord 
was very near at hand. 

All through March events had developed 
rapidly. On the first day of that month the 
Government had revealed Germany’s at- 
tempt to stir up Mexico and Japan against 
the United States: A few days later Ger- 
many herself had admitted the instigation. 
A few days later still Austria had given her 
approval to unlimited submarine warfare. 
A few days later still Nicholas was deposed 
in Petrograd. The country was marching; 
the world was marching; the heart was 
marching. It was difficult for the mind to 
keep up with the immensity of such hap- 
penings or to appraise them at their value. 
I do not assert that I so appraised them; I 
only beg you to understand that what 
I wanted and Cantyre wanted and Regina 
wanted, each of us for himself and herself, 
became curiously insignificant. 

Not that we were working with the 
same ends in view. By no means! Cantyre 
was still opposed to war as war, and bitterly 
opposed to war if it involved the United 
States. That he was kicking against the 
pricks, as Regina asserted, I couldn’t see; 
but that he was feeling the whole situation 
intensely was quite evident. 

The result, however, was thesame when it 
came to balancing personal interests against 
the public weal. The public weal might 
mean one thing to him and another thing 
to me, but to us both it overrode private 
resentment. There was a moratorium of 
resentment. We might revive it again; but 
for the moment it vanished out of sight. 


MXM 


S° WE came to that determining mo- 
ment when we held our famous patriotic 
meeting at the Down and Out. 

I call it famous because it was a new 
point of departure. In all the club’s history 
there had never been a meeting for any 
other purpose than to screw the courage up 
to the cutting out of drink. Other objects 
had been suggested from time to time; but 
we had stuck to our last as specialists. We 
had not been turned aside for philanthropy, 


for education, for financial benefit or even . 


for religion in the commonly accepted mean- 
ing of that word; and the results had been 
our justification. But now the flame at the 
heart of the earth had caught us, and we 
were all afire. 

I mean that we were afire with interest, 
though the interest was against war as well 
as for it. But for it or against it, it was 
the one theme of our discussion; aind with 
cause. 

The tide was rising higher, and the spirit 
of the nation floating on the top. On one of 


January 18, 


the first days of April the President 
asked Congress to declare a state oj 
with the German Empire: Two days 
the Senate voted that declaration, / 
nights after that we got together to 
things over at the Down and Out. 
It was a crowded meeting, but as 
looked round you’in advance you y 
have prophesied a dull one. Our fe 
came from all over New York anc 
suburbs, washed up, brushed up, aj 
their Sunday clothes. A few were m 
education, but mostly we were of the 
generally classed as hard working, | 
we ran from the seventies down t 
twenties, with a preponderance of , 
between twenty-five and forty. 
What I gathered from remarks | 
the meeting came to order was a d 
submission to leadership. - | 
“Tf you was to put it up to us 
to decide the whole thing by ourse 
Beady Lamont said to me as we si 
gether, ‘‘we’d vote agin it. Why? _ 
we’re over here—mindin’ our own | 
ness—with our kids to take care of- 
our business to keep up—and we 
got no call to interfere in what’s no 
cern of ours. Them fellows over in B 
never could keep still, and they d 
But’’—he made one of his oratorica 
tures with his big left hand—“but_ 
President says the word—well, wer 
hind him. He’s the country, and whe 
country speaks there’s no Amur’car, 
ain’t ready to give all.” | 
Perhaps he had said something s 
to Andrew Christian, because it was 
point of being ready to give all whic! 
he spoke, Christian took as his 
I am not giving you an account 
whole meeting; I mean only to re 
little of what Christian said, and : 
upon Cantyre. Cantyre had come be! 
Regina had insisted; but he sat wit 
atmosphere of hot, thundery silence | 
ping him round. i: 
“To be ready to give all is whe! 
world is summoned to,’’ Christian de | 
when he had been asked to say a few! 
“and oh, boys, I beg you to beliew 
it’s time! The call hasn’t come a minu} 
soon, and we shan’t be a minute too S| 
getting ready to obey it.” 
“Some of us ain’t got much to gi, 
voice came from the back sitting roo 
“We've all got everything there} 
we only understood it,’’ Christian ans } 
promptly; “but whatever we hay 
something we hold dear.” F 
“Tf we hold it dear,” another y| 
jected, ‘‘why should we be asked t 
it up?” i 
“‘Because we haven’t known how | 
it. Think of all you’ve had in you) 
life, Tom, and what you’ve done with 
I didn’t know what Tom had had 
life, but the retort evidently gave him 1 
thing to turn over in his mind. 
“There never was a time in the t/ 
of the world,” Christian went on, ‘) 
the abundance of blessing was mot| 
ishly poured out upon mankind. In 
country in both hemispheres we’ve h| 
treasures of the earth, the sea and 1} 
positively heaped upon us. Food, el¢|i 
comfort, security, speed have becor| 
commonplaces of existence. The cll 
of to-day grow up to a use of trait( 
motors and telephones and airplane! 
would have seemed miraculous as 8! 
time ago as when I wasa lad. The sté! 
of living has been so quickly raised tk} 
poor have been living in a luxury unl 
to the rich of two or three generatioz 
The Atlantic had got to be so narro’ 
we counted the time of our crossing 
hours. The globe had become so smal 
young people went round it for a Jf 
moon. People whose parents found i 
cult to keep one house had two or vt 


in 


even more. There was money ' 
where—private fortunes that woulc} 
staggered the imaginations of Solomi 
the Queen of Sheba and Augustu 
Charlemagne all combined. Amuse? 
were so numerous that they palled 
In lots of the restaurants of New Yo! 
could order a meal for yourself alon/? 
feel that neither Napoleon nor es y 


oS o> 


toria nor the Czar could possibly 
down to a better one.” y | 
“Some could,” one of our object( 
clared, with all sorts of implications} 
tone. a 
“Oh, I’m not saying there were 1)! 
qualities or that there was just distri |" 
of all this blessing. In fact, my Pp)? 
that there was not. All I’m asserg 
(Continued on Page 89) | 
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Copyright 1919, Rex Manufacturing Co, - 


I’ 


You Own a Dodge Brothers, Buick, Oakland, Paige, Nash, Reo, or Lexington 


nd what is vitally important, it will fit your 
ike the proverbial glove. For there is a Rex 
Seasons Top that is specially designed and 
t for the make and model of automobile you 
own, thus assuring mechanical and artistic 
rdination with the body. 


fter the Rex All-Seasons Top is installed on 
‘ touring car or roadster, there’s every sea- 
comfort and protection for you and the 
ibers of your family. 


he discomforts and handicaps of winter mo- 
1g vanish. Your car is at your service when 
Want it most of all—on the day when the 
ther is most inclement. 


WEE) 
A| SUMMER |* 


Complete ventilation— 
all panels removed. 


The Rex All-Seasons Top provides shelter 
against the cold and snow of winter, the chill 
and rain of autumn and spring, and the dust and 


showers of summer. 


The Rex All-Seasons Top is economical as well 
as practical. Its installation changes the touring 
car or roadster into a sedan or coupé at a saving 
of $300 or more over the cost of a closed body 


of the solid type. 


And the sturdy but light-weight Rex All- 
Seasons Top, with permanent deck and glass 
side panels that may be entirely removed in fair 


ALL-SEASONS TOP 


NUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
UNDER PATENTS THAT ARE BASIC 


weather, is just as sparing of gasoline, oil and 
tires as the cape-topped car, and equally as ac- 
tive. The thousands of Rex-topped cars, factory- 
equipped and now in service, testify most 
eloquently to the truth of such a broad assertion. 


The Rex All-Seasons Top is now available for 
immediate installation on the following makes: 


Dodge Brothers, Buick, Oakland, Paige, Nash, 


Reo, Lexington and others. 


The distributor or dealer, 
bought your car, can supply you. 


from whom you 


Rex Manufacturing Company 


Connersville, Indiana 


o sat a. aS i 
mm) WINTER |F 


Tonneau protection, for- 


Weathertight—all 
ward panels removed. 


panels in place. 
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Are these 


thousands of Stewarts 
making money for youP 


34 ton chassis $ 950 114 ton chassis $1975 
1 ton chassis $1575 2 ton chassis $2575 
3% ton chassis $3500 
(f. o. b. Buffalo) 


If you buy a Stewart, you enjoy the benefits 
of our quantity production. For, by making 
thousands of Stewarts we are able to offer you 
quality trucks which— 


1. Cost less to buy. 


(Compare the prices.) 


2. Cost less to run. 
(Ask Stewart Owners.) 


3. Give longer service. 


(In 6 years no Stewart has worn out.) 


These three facts mean savings to you and 
money saved is money made. 


Many of the largest concerns in the world 
are users of Stewarts. They first bought one, 
then two, then three, until now many of them 
have large fleets of Stewarts. These repeat 
orders are the backbone of Stewart success. 


Before you buy any motor truck compare 
it with the Stewart for quality and price. 


\ 
Stewarts are quality trucks proven by the 
test of time. 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. : 


(Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States 
and Foreign Countries) 


_ (Continued from Page 86) 

e blessing was there, and that the 
ndows of heaven had been opened on 
rid in order to pour it out.”’ 

‘never saw none of it,” a thin sour 
w put in laconically. 

Sut, Juleps, that’s what I’m coming to. 
blessing was there, and some of us 
{n’t try to get what belonged to us, 
thers of us collared too much, and we 
sed it very much as children treat pen- 
nascramble. We did far worse than 
. We rifled, we stole, we gobbled, we 
ed, we strutted, we bragged; the fel- 
‘hat was up kicked the fellow that was 
1 to keep him down; the fellow that 
‘plenty sneaked and twisted and 
‘ed and cadged in order to get more; 
we've all worked together to create the 
1 that’s been hardly fit to live in that 
y one of us has known. Now, boys, 
‘that so? Speak out frankly.”’ 

ice in that crowd there could not be 
opinions as to the world being hardly 
) live in there was a general murmur 
sent, 

Jow wealth is a great good thing; and 
\Imean by wealth is the general store- 
ie, free to us all, which we call the 
,and the atmosphere round it. I don’t 
| to tell you that it’s a storehouse 
med in every crack and cranny with 
shings you and I need for our enjoy- 
F And it isn’t a storehouse such as you 
I would fill, which has got only what 
ould put into it; it’s always producing 
s, Production is its law. It’s never idle. 
incessantly working. The more we 
out of it the more it yields. I don’t say 
we can’t exhaust it in spots by taxing 
o much; of course we can. Greed will 
ust anything, just as it’s exhausting, 
‘r our very eyes, our forests, our fish- 
and our farms. But in general there’s 
ing that will respond to good treat- 
t more surely than the earth, nor give 
ack a bigger interest on the labor we 
into it.” 

[hat’s so,” came from someone who 
perhaps been a farmer. 

{nd so,’ Christian went on, ‘‘we’ve 
a world that’s given us everything in 
greater abundance than we could use. 
vehad food to waste; we’ve had clothes 
very shade of temperature; we’ve had 
for our furnaces, and iron for our build- 
_and steel for our ships, and gasoline 
yur automobiles. We've had every in- 
ion that could help us to save time, 
uve worry, to save labor, to save life. 
dhood has been made more healthy; 
age more vigorous. That a race of 
1g men and young women has been 
ring up among us of whom we can say 
out much exaggeration that humanity 
ecoming godlike anyone can see who 
round our schools and colleges.”’ 

e took a step forward, throwing open 
alms in a gesture of demand. 

But, fellows, what good has all this 
ligious plenty been doing us? Has it 
eus any better? Have we become any 
e thankful that we all had enough and 
yare? Have we been any more eager to 
that when we had too much the next 
had a sufficiency? Have we rejoiced 
lis plenitude as the common delight of 
yone? Have we seen it as the mani- 
ition of the God who expresses himself 
ll good things, and who has given us, 
ne of the apostles says, all things richly 
njoy? Has it brought us any nearer 
¢ Has it given us any increased sym- 
thhim? Or have we made it min- 
our very lowest qualities, to our 
s, to our insolence, to our extrava- 
our sheer pride that all this was 
wallow in, to waste and to despise? 
‘know we have done the last. 
n’t a man among us who hasn’t 
0 a greater or less degree. There is 
‘man in New York who hasn’t lived 
of the purely material. You may 
h the world and only find a rari- 
ature here and there who hasn’t 
and rioted and been silly and vain 
ant to the fullest extent that he 


bye Daisy was sitting in the 
looking up at the speaker raptly. 
ven’t, Mr. Christian,” he declared 
a 


, Daisy, you’re the rarified crea- 

Was an exception. Most of us 
went on when the roar of laugh- 
ided,. “‘If we haven’t in one way 
n another. And what has been 
Coyetousness, hatred, class ri- 
-and labor bitternesses, war. 
e come to a place where by a 
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queer and ironical judgment upon us the 
struggle for possession-is going to take from 
us all that we possessed.” 

He thrust his hands into his trousers 
pockets and spoke casually, confidentially. 
- “For, boys, that’s what I’m coming to. 
All the good things we had are going to be 
taken away from us. Since we didn’t know 
how to use them, and wouldn’t learn, we’ve 
got to give them back.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe that, Mr. Chris- 
tian,’’ a common-sense voice cried out in a 
tone of expostulation. 

“Peter, you'll see. You’ll only have to 
live a few months longer to find yourself, 
like everyone else in America, lacking the 
simple essentials you’ve always taken as a 
matter of course. It isn’t luxuries alone 
that you'll be called on to give up; it will 
be the common necessaries of everyday life. 
The great summons is coming to us, not 
merely from our Government, not merely 
from the terrified and stricken nations of 
mankind, but from God above—to give 
everything back to him. I don’t say that 
we shall starve or that we shall freeze; 
but we may easily be cold and hungry 
and driven to a cheeseparing economy we 
never expected to practice. The light will 
be taken from our lamps, the work from 
our fingers, the money from our pockets. 
We shall be searched to the very soul. 
There’s nothing we shan’t have to sur- 
render. At the very least we must give 
tithes of all that we possess, signifying our 
willingness to give more.” 

“Some of us ain’t got nothing.” 

It was the bitter cry of the dispossessed. 

“Yes, Billy; we’ve all got life; and life, 
too, we shall have to offer up. There 
are some of you chaps sitting here that in 
rh human probability will be called on to 

Ost. + 
a You won’t, Mr. Christian. You’re too 
(0) A: 

“T’m too old, Spud, but my two boys 
are not; and they’re getting ready now. 
Whether it’s harder or easier to let them go 
rather than for me to go myself I leave to 
any of you guys that have kids.” 

“Perhaps it won’t be as bad as what you 
think.” 

“Jimmy, I’m only reasoning from what I 
see in the world already. When the human 
race is being trodden in the winepress we 
in America can’t expect to be spared. If 
any of you want to know what’s happening 
to the kind of world we’ve made for our- 
selves let him read the eighteenth chapter 
of the book of the Revelation. That chap- 
ter might be written of Europe as it is at 
this minute. Babylon the great is fallen, is 
fallen. The kings of the earth stand off 
from her crying, Alas! alas! that great 
city Babylon, for in one hour is her judg- 
ment come! The merchants of the earth 
weep and mourn over her, for no man buy- 
eth their merchandise any more, saying, 
Alas! alas! that great city, which was 
clothed in fine linen and purple and scarlet, 
and decked with gold and precious stones 
and pearls, for in one hour so great riches is 
come to nought. And every shipmaster, 
and all the company in ships, and sailors, 
and as many as trade by sea, cast dust on 
their heads and cry over her, Alas! alas! 
that great city wherein were made rich all 
that had ships in the sea by reason of her 
costliness! for in one hour she is made 
desolate.” 

“But that ain’t us.” 

“No, Headlights, that’s not us. I agree 
with you that there’s a difference. America 
is not in the same boat with Hurope— 
not quite—but very nearly. Perhaps be- 
cause our crimes‘are not so black we’ve 
been given the chance to do what we have 
to do more of our own free act. From 
Europe what she had has been taken away 
violently, whether she would or no. We 
have the chance to come before the throne 
of God and offer it back of our own free 
will. You see the difference! And, oh 
boys, I want you to do it ——” ; 

“Tt ain’t for us, Mr. Christian, to decide 
thats. 

“Oh, yes, it is, Beady! It’s for each of us 
to offer willingly in his own heart. Not just 
to the Government—not just to the coun- 
try—not just to France or Belgium or any 
other nation that’s in a tight place—but to 
that blessed and heavenly Father who’s 
giving us this wonderful chance to put 
everything into his hands again, and get it 
all back for redistribution. Don’t you see? 
That’s it—the redistribution! <A better 
world has to come out of this—a juster 
world—a happier world—a cleaner world. 
And in that reconstruction we Americans 
have the chance to take the lead because 
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“like putting a new 
bulb in a socket” 


ave the “‘socket”’ of your Colgate “‘ Handy 

Grip”’—you don’t need a new “‘socket”’ 
with every new shaving stick, any more 
than you need a new socket with every new 
electric lamp. 


Save the Colgate Handy Grip “‘socket”’ that you 
have—and refill it with a new stick, just as you’d 
refill a lighting socket with a new lamp. 


Double economy with Colgate’s. The Refill costs less 
than the complete Handy Grip. Even the stub un- 
screws from the old Handy Grip—is easily mounted 
on the Refill and adds 50 more shaves. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Mount the’ 
old stub 

on the 

new 

Refill 


Established 1806 New York 


$500.00 
for your Spare Time 


‘Tuts is the amount that scores of our 
active workers earn each year. 


In the next few months nearly a half million sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman will be placed. 


Our representatives will make lib- 
eral profits amounting to thousands 
of dollars on these subscriptions. 


WHY NOT become one of these 
successful money-makers? 


The work is easy and pleasant. It may all be done 
in evenings or other odd hours. And the profits 
are very liberal. 


The coupon will bring you full details of how you 
can earn $10.00 a week extra from the very start. 


--222-----------CLIP OFF AND MAIL- 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
811 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: —Tell me all about your spare-time money=making plan. I’m interested. 


Name 


Address 


City 
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Why This Should Be 
Your Third Tool 


FTER the hammer and screw driver, the bit brace is 
the third tool that will give the most universal service 

in repairs about the house. 
And you know that making small repairs in a workmanlike 
way is very largely a matter of using the proper tools. 
For boring screw holes No. 732 Bit Brace with a gimlet bit 
is far more satisfactory than an old-fashioned gimlet. 
This No. 732 Bit Brace will save its cost on two or three 
jobs and then give you a life-time of money-saving, conven- 
lent service. 


MILLERS FALLS-¢ 350 
BIT BRACE No.732'.)—— 


7 (In Canada $5.00) 
The Carpenter’s Favorite’’ 


Will make a hole in any kind of building material—wood, cement, 
brick, plaster or metal. This is because the patented chuck will 
take either auger bit or twist-drill and hold it with a bull-dog grip. 
past: is protected. Ball-bearing head gives full power to your 
oring 

Use Millers Falls Auger Bits with our bit braces. They bore 
faster and better with or against the grain in all kinds of wood. 
All the better hardware stores have these Millers Falls tools or 
will get them for you. 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 


**Toolmaker to the Master Mechanic’’ 
100 River Street Millers Falls, Mass. 
We also make breast drills, BS 


mitre boxes and other bor- 
ing and cutting tools, 


END 10c for our 
Mechanic’s Handbook, 
60 pages of mechanical in- 
formation—valuable formu- 
las and helpful hints. How 
to figure paint, ‘shingles, 
board measure, brickwork 
and stonework and 50 other 
useful subjects. 
Pocket catalog 
of all Millers Falls 


. MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 
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we’re doing it of our own accord. Every 
other country has some ax to grind; but we 
have none. We’ve none except just to be in 
the big movement of all mankind upward 


‘| and forward. But the difference between us 


and every other country—unless it’s the 
British Empire—is that we do it man by 
man, each stepping out of the ranks in his 
turn as if he was the only one and every- 
thing depended on his act. It’s up to you, 
Beady; it’s up to me; it’s up to each Amer- 


ican singly.” 


“Why ain’t it up to every European 
singly?” 

“Tt is. They’re just beginning to under- 
stand that it is. The Englishman, the 
Frenchman, the Italian, they’re beginning 
to see that the democracy we talk so much 
about isn’t merely a question of the vote— 
that it isn’t primarily a question of the vote 
at all—it’s one of self-government in the 
widest and yet the most personal sense. 
The great summons is not to mankind in 
nations; it’s to mankind as individuals. 
It’s to Tom and Jimmy and Peter and 
Headlights and Daisy and everyone who 
has a name. It’s the individual who makes 
the country, who forms the army, who be- 
comes the redemptive element.” 

He seemed to gather himself together. 
His face, always benignant, began to glow 
with an inward light. 

“But, boys, what I want you to under- 
stand is that every good gift and every 
perfect gift cometh down! We can take 
our good gifts and our perfect. gifts and 
hand them up! We can anticipate their 
being taken from us by giving them. We 
can give them as men who know whence 
they have been received, and where they 
will be held in trust for us—not grudgingly 
nor of necessity, as the Bible tells us, for 
God loveth a cheerful giver. Now is the 
time for us to test that love—every man 
for himself. The appeal is to the individual. 
Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
and running over, shall men give into your 
bosom, according to the measure that we 
mete. For this giving isn’t to men, it’s to 
God; it isn’t a portion, it’s all; it isn’t lim- 


| ited to material things, it includes our love 


and our life. It’s the great summons; it’s 
the great surrender. And—boys—my dear 
old boys who’ve been saved from other 
things—we’ve all been saved for this—for 
something we never expected, but which 
isn’t hard to do when you look at it.in the 
right way—to hand ourselves back, in 
body, mind and possessions, to him from 
whom we came, that he may make a new 
use of us and begin all over again.” 

And the first thing I saw when he 
stopped was Cantyre springing forward to 
grasp him by the hand. 


MXMIT 


HEN I got out the streets were al- 

ready buzzing with a rumor that no 
extra had as yet proclaimed. The House of 
Representatives had followed the Senate in 
voting for war, and the President was about 
to sign the declaration. 

But I forgot this on arriving at the flat, 
for Lovey was propped up in bed, with his 
thin nose in the air, making little sniffs. 

“I smell it, Slim,” he smiled as I entered. 
“Kind of.a coffee smell it is now, with a 
dash o’ bacon and heggs.”’ 

“That smell is always round this flat, 
Lovey,” I said, trying to be casual. “It’s 
allthe breakfasts youand I haveeaten ty 

“Oh, no, Slim. You can ’*t be mistook in 
this; and besides ’ He made a sign to 
the man nurse who for the past week or two 
Cantyre had sent in from one of his hospi- 
tals. “‘You clear out, d’ye’ear? I want to 
talk to my buddy, private like.” 

The man strolled out to the living room, 
whispering to me as he passed:. “ There’s a 
change in him. I don’t think he’ll last 
through the night. ae 

“Come and sit ’ere, sonny,” Lovey com- 
manded as soon as we were alone. “I’ve 
got somethink special like to tell ye. Did 
ye know,’’ he went on when I was seated 
beside the bed, “‘as I’d seen Lizzy—and 
she ‘adn’ t her neck broke at all. She was 
lovely. 

: “Where?” I asked, to humor him. 

“Right ’ere—right beside that there 
chair that you’re a-sittin’ in.’’ 

“ When? ” 

s2Oh: on and off—pretty near all the 
time now.’ 

“You mean that she comes and oes?” 

“No; not Just comin’ and goin’. -She’s— 
she’s kind o” ’ere all the ‘time, only. some- 
times I ain’t’lookin’.” His face became 
alight. ‘There she is now—and a great 
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long street be’ind ’er. No, it ain’t a st 
it’s just all lovely like, and Lizzy wit? 
neck as straight as a walkin’ stick—an 
a drinkin’ woman no more she don’t lo: 
it’s kind o’ beautiful like, Slim, only—, 
I can’t make ye understand.” | 

Sighing fretfully over his inability t: 
plain he lapsed into that state of wh, 
never was sure whether it was sleep 0; 
consciousness. | 

The coma lasted for a great part a: 
night. Sending the nurse to lie down : 
and watched, chiefly because I had, 
much on my mind and in my heart to | 
to go to bed. Every two or three ]; 
Cantyre stole in, in his dressing gown, | 
ing nothing he could do. Once or ty: 
was tempted to ask him what he thoug. 
Christian’s talk, but fearing to breal ; 
spell it might have wrought in him | 
frained. He himself didn’t mention it) 
did he seem to know that I had obs) 
his impulsive shaking hands. 

On one of the occasions when he) 
with me Lovey opened his eyes sudd| 
beginning to murmur something we cou ; 
understand. 

“‘What is it, old chap?” Cantyre |, 
tioned, bending over him and listenin; 

But "Lovey was already articulating ; 
kenly. It took two or three repetitio), 
attempts at repetition, for Cantyre |) 
in a position to interpret. 

““What’s he trying to say?” I ing: 

Cantyre pretended to arrange the bi| 
on the table beside the bed so as n. 
have to look at me. 

“He says, or he’s doing his best to; 
‘IT didn’t say. nothink but what wai 
everybody’s good.’” 

It was on my lips to retort: “Perha | 
didn’t.” 

I left that, however, for Cantyre, 
went back to his rooms without: com! 1 

He returned in the small hours o: 
morning, and once more we sat, one 0) 
side of the bed and the other on the ¢\ 
in what was practically silence. All } 
say of it was that it had become a sy: 
thetic silence. Why it was sympathi« 
didn’t know; but the unclassified Pee 
tions told me that it was. 

When Lovey opened his eyes age 
was with the air of not having been ¢} 
or otherwise away from us. on 

“T saved ye, Slim, didn’t 17” 

“Yes, Lovey, old man, you did.” — 

“Kep’ straight so as you would ; 
straight too?” 

“Yes, Lovey.” 

““Ye’d never ’ 
for me?” 

“No, Lovey.” . a 

“And I’d never ’a’ gone away TO! § 
Slim. Iwas just a—a-frightenin’ of y 
didn’t mean no ’arm at all, I didn’t.” 

“T know, Lovey.” | 

He fixed his glazing eyes upon a 
said: “I told ye my name wasn’t L f 
didn’t I?” 

“Yes, but that doesn’t matter.” 

“No, that doesn’t matter now. 
fellas together, so what’s the diff? _ 
I don’t care where we sleeps ti 
long as you’re there, sonny. 
ley’s Slip is good enough for mine, 
snuggle up to you, like. f 
mind, do ye?” Ai 

i put my arm round his shoulder, 
ing him. © oe 

"No, Lovey; I don’t mind. J ist 

gle up.’ 

‘“’Old me ’and, sonny.” 4] 

I took his hand in mine as his heat 
on my shoulder. 

He gave a long, restful sigh. | ' 

“Lizzy says it’s an ‘awful nice. 
where she is, and YY % 

I felt him slipping down in 
Cantyre, who knew more of such 
I did, caught him gently round the lo 
lowered him. : 

XEXIIT 
N COMING back the next after, 
from selecting the spot for Loy 
grave there was a man in khakion the: 
When I got out at the Grand Central } 
another. In Fifth Avenue I saw an} 
and another. They seemed to spring « 
the ground, giving a new aspect til 
streets. In the streets that shining tl} 
had noticed on landing was no longer} 
seen. Silver peace had faded out, wh? 
its place there was coming—comi, of G 
grees—but coming—that spirit of s? 
resolve which is iron and gold. 

Or perhaps I had better say- “| 
had taken refuge in my dingy little 
where Lovey was lying on his bed 1 

(Continued on Page 93) 


a’ done it if it ‘adn't 2 
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The Tests of Industry 
Prove Glidden Quality 


Take piano finishing as an example. 
No more exacting varnish tests are made 
than those of the piano maker. 


His finishers are experts. They test for 
lasting qualities. They look for beauty 
and richness. They must have right 
flowing and drying qualities. They can 
not be satisfied until they know by ac- 
tual test that the finished product will 
meet every demand of a critical manu- 
facturing organization, a critical dealer 
and the most exacting user. 


Name some of the best known pianos. 
On the majority of them you’ll find 
Glidden Finishes—and you can prove it 
if you’ll but take the time to investigate. 


Knowing these things about Glidden 
is advance szrezy of good results from the 
varnishing you have your painter do or on 
the little things you may finish yourself. 
All that’s necessary is to be sure the 
Glidden name is on the package you 
buy. The best dealers seek out the best 
products. 

The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


The Glidden Varnish Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Branches: New York—Chicago—Kansas City—San Francisco—London 
Stocks in principal cities 


Fists eciaeeet J |Z 
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"VARNISHES - ENAMELS - PAINTS ~ STAINS 
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There ls No Magic 
In Any Dentifrice 


If you have any dental or mouth trouble—te 
fancied—do not depend on the magic story of the druj 
dentifrice, but go to your dentist. For any unusual | 


dition requires his science and not that magic whicl! 
wholly in a story. 


_— 


There is only one course of safety for the indivi 
and that is thorough cleanliness. And the broad com: 
sense of the American people long ago decided’ 
druggy dentifrices, instead of being “‘zoyal roads’’ toy 
and mouth health, were too often short roads to trol 


That is why Dr. Lyon’s is and always has been} 
ular with refined, thinking people. It contains no 1’ 
—for drugs are unsafe—but it does contain the safe) 
thorough cleanliness. | 


UircLyons | 
The Den tifrice that made fine teeth Fashion 
OY, wWoer- (*reaii 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc. 522 West 27th St., New! 
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‘clothes, with hands folded on his 
_ Peace was in every line of the 
figure; in the face there was peace 
ed—peace content—gentle, abiding, 


i 


o days later a little company of us 
by his grave, while Rufus Legrand 
che ever-stirring words of the earth to 
. It was the old comradeship which 
7 himself would have liked—the fel- 
‘ip of men who had fought the same 
as he, and were hoping to be faithful 
death like him—Christian, Straight, 
| Spender, Beady, Pyn, the wee bye 
y, and one or two others. Cantyre 
had none of the dark memories—and 
he bright and blessed memories—that 
he rest of us together; but Cantyre 
\is place. 
had driven out side by side in the 
motor, as what the undertaker called 
‘mourners. I don’t remember that we 
od a word to each other till we got out 
3 grave. 
was Cantyre who said then: “I want 
io drive back with me, Frank. There’s 
‘where I should like to take you.” 
‘assured by his use of my name I 
iy nodded, wondering what he meant. 
idn’t ask, however; nor did I ask when 
ere back in the motor again and on 
vay totown. I got my first hint as we 
i to descend the long avenue in which 
ing Barry had his house. 
\1 expected we stopped at the door. 
(acant lot was still vacant, and among 
ead stalks of burdock and succory 
| was bringing the first shades of soft 
. I thought of Lovey, of course; of 
‘ramp round Columbus Circle; of my 
‘ight adventure right on this spot. It 
ike going back to another life; it was 
(is life must have seemed to Lovey and 
izzy reunited in that world where her 
.was as straight as a walking stick, and 
thing was lovely like. 
ee low, as if he could hardly 
cat all: 
‘asked Regina to be in. She’ll be ex- 
‘ng us.”” 
id she was. She was expecting us in 
‘kind of agitation which hides itself 
‘’ a pretense of being more than 
ly cool. In sympathy with Lovey’s 
ry, I suppose, she was dressed in 
(; Which made a foil for her vivid lips 
tyes. Out of the latter she was unable 
lep a shade of feverish brightness that 
ii the nonchalance of her greeting. 
32 talked about Lovey, about the 
ie about the weather, about the dec- 
(on of war, about the men in khaki 
(with such surprising promptness had 
ia to appear in the streets. She talked 
jly, anxiously, against time, as it were, 
usied herself pouring tea. Suspecting, 
tless, that Cantyre had something spe- 
f say, she was trying to fight him off 
it as long as possible. 
liad taken a seat; he remained stand- 
this back to the fire. His look was 
‘acted, thundery, morose. 
‘ght into the middle of what Regina was 
ig about the seizure of the German 
| he dropped with the remark: ‘You 
‘mow what Lovey told me—what he’s 
telling me ever since you both came 
r, 
‘ither of us had a word to say. We 
only stare. You could hear the man- 
pce clock ticking before he went on 


l. 

‘Vell, I’m not going to give you up, 
baa he declared aggressively then. 
.e of her hands was on the handle of 
yeapot; one was in the act of taking 
cup.- If coloring was ever transmuted 
(lame her coloring was at that moment. 
© was a dramatic intensity in her 
iness. 

‘Tave I asked you to, Stephen?”’ 


¥ 
Tave 1?” I demanded. 
To; but ——” 
f Lovey did, it was without any knowl- 
mine,” I continued. ‘I practically 
, him— God forgive me for doing it!” 
‘ou'Te both off the track,” Cantyre 
2 in. “You don’t know what I—what 
vat to say.” 
_ety well, then, Stephen. Tell us,” 
fa said tranquilly. 
: Spoke stammeringly. 
|'s—it’s—just this: This is no time— 
for—love.”’ 
stared again, waiting for him to go on. 
 what—what Christian.told us two 
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longer the burning questions. They’re too 
small. Don’t you see?” 

We continued to stare, but we agreed 
with him. 

“So—so,” he faltered, “I want you— 
I want you both—to—to put it all off.” 

“The moratorium of love,” I suggested. 

“The moratorium of everything,’ he 
took up, “but what—what Christian put 
before us. I see that now more plainly than 
I ever saw anything in my life. We’ve got 
to give everything up—and get it back— 
different. We shall be different too—and 
things that we’re struggling over now will 
be settled for us, I suppose, without our 
taking them into our own hands at all. 
That’s how I look at it, if you two will 
agree.” - 

“T agree, Stephen,” Regina said with the 
same tranquillity. 

“And I, too, old chap.” 

“T’m—I'm going over,” he stumbled on, 
“i the first medical unit from Colum- 

ia 2 

“Oh, Stephen! How splendid!” 

He contradicted her. 

“No, it isn’t. I’m not doing it from any 
splendid motives whatever. I’m going just 
to—to try and get out of myself. Don’t you 
see—you two? You must see. I’m—I’m 
sunk in myself; I’ve never been anything 
else. That’s what’s been the matter with 
me. That’s why I never made any friends. 
That’s why you, Frank, have never really 
cared a straw about me—in spite of all the 
ways I’ve made up to you; and why you, 
Regina, can hardly stand me. But, by God, 
you’re both going to!” 

With this flash of excitement I sprang 
up, laying my hand on his arm. 

“We care for you already, old man.” 

“That’s not the point. I’ve—I’ve got to 
care for myself. I’ve got to find some sort 
of self-respect.” 

But Regina, too, sprang up, joining us 
where we stood on the hearthrug. She 
didn’t touch him; she only stood before 
him with hands clasped in front of her. 

‘Stephen, dear, you’re not doing any 
more heart-searching than Frank and I are 
doing; or than every true American is 
doing all through the country. What you 
say Mr. Christian told you the other night 
is more or less consciously in everybody’s 
soul. We know we’re called to the judg- 
ment seat; and at the judgment seat we 
stand. That’s all there is to it. Marriage 
and giving in marriage for people like 
us must wait. It’s become unimportant. 
There are people—younger than we are for 
the most part—to whom it comes first. But 
for us, with our experience—each of us— 
you with yours, Frank with his, I with 
mine—well, we have other work to do. We 
must see this great thing through before 
we can give our attention to ourselves. 
And we shall see it through, shan’t we, by 
doing as you say? We must give every- 
thing up—and wait. Then we shall proba- 
bly find our difficulties solved for us. I 
often think that patience—the power to 
wait and be confident—is the most stupen- 
dous force in the world.” 

And with few more words than this we 
left her. I went first, giving them a little 
time alone together. But I hadn’t gone 
very far before, on accidentally turning 
round, I saw Cantyre coming down the 
steps. 
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iy WAS just a year later that a secret but 
profound misgiving in my heart began 
to be dispelled. 

I call it secret because it was unacknowl- 
edged by myself. It would never, I believe, 
have come to me of its own accord; it was 
suggested from without, and even so I 
didn’t harbor it consciously. It was only 
with the news of Seicheprey, of which the 
details began to come in toward the end of 
April, 1918, that I knew that in the wheat 
of my hopes and confidence there had been 
tares of anxiety and fear. : 

I had seen too many of those strapping, 
splendid fellows not to be confident and 
hopeful. But I had also read too much of 
the folly of pitting green boys, however 
magnificently built, against the seasoned 
troops of long campaigns, not to have a 
lurking dread as to the test. I never voiced 
the question, not even to my own heart; 
yet Satan, the manufacturer of fear, had 
not failed to formulate it to my subcon- 
sciousness: What if this noble America, so 
strong, so generous, so ready to respond 
to that call which Christian had uttered, so 
eager to pour out its all, with both hands, 
gladly, gayly—what if now, before the 
guns of a ruthless and unconquerable foe, 


she should meet the disaster that would 
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The Carbon Paper 
: That Gives Satisfaction 


hy ave your carbon 
better than mine?” 


“Bees I’ve been using Multikopy Carbon Paper. The first 


66 


Ss 


time I tried it, I found I had the clearest carbon copy of a letter’ 

I’d ever seen, and my boss complimented me on my work. 
MultiKopy is the cleanest carbon paper to handle, and makes copies 
that are uniformly clear, sharp and permanent. The last raise I got 
I’m sure was partly due to my use of MultiKopy Carbon Paper in 
all my stenographic work. 


“You'd better ask the head of your department to order some 
for you if you want to make perfect carbon copies.” 


Many hundred private secretaries and stenographers who must do 
most exacting work and must have neat, clean and perfectly legible 
carbons, will use no other carbon paper than Multikopy. The use 
of MultiKopy Carbon Paper makes for better business. Comes in 
five colors; we recommend black and blue. 


Let us send you some samples 


of MultiKopy 


We shall be glad to send you sample sheets of MultiKopy Carbon 
Paper so that you can see for yourself how you can improve the 
quality of your work through its use. 


For sale by principal dealers throughout this country and Canada. 


Improve the appearance of your letters by using Star Brand 
Typewriter Ribbons. They give sharp, clear impressions. 


F..S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 
CHICAGO; 


114-118 Liberty St. 
14 N. Franklin St. 


PHILADELPHIA: 9(8 Walnut St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.: 830 Park Bldg. 
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O YOU think there is enough current flowing 
through your ignition circuit to give you a 
good spark for starting on a cold morning? 


Then, of course, gasoline vaporizes poorly, but 
not so poorly, however, that a good spark will 


not fire it. 


Such a spark is possible only when the ignition 
circuit permits a free flow of current. 


Connecticut Automatic Ignition does this, and with per- 
fect safety, for it is provided with a switch which will kick 
off and stop the flow of current as soon as it begins to be 
wasted—while other systems without this automatic switch 
cannot allow a free and unretarded flow of current, because 
of the trouble that would follow if the switch was left ‘‘on.”’ 


By eliminating the need for retardants in the circuit, the 
Automatic Switch removes the obstacle to easy starting. 


We have printed a booklet which will give you a better 


understanding of automobile 
Connecticut Automatic Ignition in particular. 
story simply and clearly. 


Yours for the asking. 


CONNECTICUT fF 


Meriden 


ELEPHONE 
ELECTRIC 


ignition in general, and 


It tells the 


CoMPANY 


Conn. 


AUTOMATIC IGNITION _ 


If you will have any spare time 
this winter, we will buy it and 
pay you liberally in salary and 
commission. Many Curtis rep- 
resentatives average a dollar an 
hour. Let us explain our offer. 


CAny Spare Time? || 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
809 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


is on a bicycle—a dozen miles for a 
cent. That’s why in Europe one in every 
six persons rides a bicycle. All armies 
use them by thousands. It is the work- 
) man’s street car, with the cost of the 
rides saved. A complete outdoor gym- 


hie@ nasium that keeps you fit in mind and 
ya muscle. 


SMA vit 
il ? 
hive Mead’s FACTORY TORIDER 
= 3 Sales Plan Saves you $10 to $20 on all 
latest war approved Ranger models. 
Y 30 Days Free Trial and Free Delivery. 
1, TIRES Parts, Repairs at half usual prices. 
Don't buy until you get our Big 
Free Catalog describing all the wonderful new offers, 
liberal terms and low prices. Write a postal now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 


Department G-55 CHICAGO 


Me Save Auto Repair Bills 


Every car-owner should learn how to avoid engine troubles and how to cure -p by readin zs 

g the “‘ Trouble Department” 
of the AUTOMOBILE DEALER AND REPAIRER, a 100- -page illustrated magazine, and the only journal athe world 
especially devoted to the practical and mechanical side of motoring. Our EXPERT SERVICE Department is free to 
all subscribers. You can ask questions and get answers promptly about any difficulty with your car. One article in one 
number was worth $25 to one car-owner. Send 25 cents in stamps or silver for three months’ trial subscription to Motor 
Vehicle Publishing Company, Dept. K, 73 Murray Street, New York, 
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| bring her to the dust? What if those be- 
loved boys, all sinew and muscle as they 
were, should go down as I had seen my fel- 
low countrymen go down, in heaps that 
showed the impotence of valor? I had 
witnessed so much sacrifice—sacrifice by 
mistake, sacrifice by lack of skill, sacrifice 
by lack of knowledge that could have been 
obtained—that when I looked at these lads 
my heart sank at moments when it should 
have been most buoyant. 

Then came Seicheprey, and I knew. 

Then came the Marne, the Ouregq, the 
Vesle; and I was satisfied. 

For the cause had absorbed me again, 
heart and soul and mind. I was being sent 
all over the country, and sometimes into 
Canada, to speak for it. In this way I came 
to be in a small town in the Middle West— 
Mendoza happened to be its name—when, 
picking up a paper, I saw that a hospital 
had been bombed. The next edition re- 
ported that two doctors and three or four 
nurses had been killed. The next told us 
their names. Among the names was 

And so he did give his all. 

I didn’t write to Regina; Regina didn’t 
write to me. She was busy as I was busy; 
but somewhere in the distance and the 
silence between us there was a place where 
our spirits met. 

And when we met in person we still 
didn’t speak of it. It was too deep, too 
sacred, too complicated and strange to go 
readily into words. It was easier and more 
natural to talk of something else. 

That was at Rosyth, on Long Island, 
at the end of June. Hearing that I had 
returned to New York for a rest Hilda 
Grace asked me down for the week-end, 
just as she had asked me exactly four years 
before. 

On this occasion she made no attempt to 
sound me; she mentioned Regina only to 
say that she was at the red and yellow house 
on the opposite hill for a little rest on her 
part. By disappearing after lunch on Sun- 
day she gave me to understand that I was 
ree. 

I went to the old Hornblower house by 
the way I had taken when I had last come 
away from it—down Mrs. Grace’s steps to 
the beach, along the shore, and up the 
steps to the lawn where the foxgloves bor- 
dered the scrub oak. 

I went back to the veranda where I had 
waited and sat down in one of the same 
chairs. Taking out a cigarette I lighted it 
and began to smoke. 

Perhaps someone had seen me from a 
window, for in a little while there was the 
click of high heels on the bare steps of the 
stairway. Then out on the veranda came a 
figure too little to be tall and too tall to be 
considered little, carrying herself proudly, 
placing her dainty feet daintily, but ad- 
vancing toward me instead of going away. 
She was dressed in white, with a scarlet 
band about her waist and another about 
her dashing panama, of the same shade as 
her lips. In the opening at the neck she 
wore a string of pearls. Lower down the 
opening was fastened by a diamond bar pin. 
In her hand she carried a gold mesh purse, 
which she threw carelessly on a table as she 
passed. 


| 
January 18, | 


She met me as any hostess meets a 
who comes to make a call. We talk 
the topics of the day, beginning wit) 
weather. From the weather we pass 
the war, and to all our anxieties an 
miliations through the spring. We cou 
this, however, with a ray of cheerfy’ 
because the Chateau-Thierry salient 
beginning to be wiped out. 

“But why do things have to happe 
way they do?” I asked her. “Tf 
going to win, why couldn’t we haye 
from the first? What’s the use of al’ 
backing and filling, this losing and ti 
and relosing and retaking the sam) 
ground? Oh, I know there are the usy | 
planations as to our not being up | 
mark in munitions and man power; | 
mean what is the explanation fron 
point of view of an All-Powerful an 
Intelligent ee 

“‘TIsn’t it the same explanation ts 
plies to every human life?” 

“Well, what’s that?” | 

“T don’t know that I can tell you, 
smiled thoughtfully; “but I do feel 
that we need our experiences. With 1: 
and natures like ours we’re not fitted | 
straight and simply from point to i; 
The long way round has to be our | 
way home, and—and—the way thing:; 
pen is the best way. .. . , 
what’s happening?”’ 

It was admirably staged. The alle 
the string of pearls to the floor could h| 
have been another accident. For me | 
was but one thing to do. 

Springing to my feet I stood | 
picked the necklet up. Having Pick | 
up I put it in my pocket. 

I stood smiling down at her. SI 
smiling up at me. There was more 4 
smile than a lifetime of words could’ 
uttered. 

But when I was about to pull the} 
out of my pocket again she leaned fo}; 
and said huskily: “‘ Don’t, | 
them.” 

I looked at her, puzzled. 

“Why, Regina?”’ | 

“Because some day yore 


them back tome. Till then they'll be: 
They’ll be a symbol—a pledge.” 
“Will it be—some day—some 1 
soon?” 
““Not so very soon, Frank. I mus} 
have time to—to think of Stephen. I 
for him—in my way.” 
“T think of him too,” I said shakils ’ 
seems hard that he should have had t; 
bbe when I’m—I’m getting ii 
thin 
“Oh, death isn’t so terrible—or s5 
nificant. There wouldn’t be so mucl | 
if it was. I only mean—but I can’t e'| 
to you. We must get a little farther! 
not only you and I—but our country | 
countries—we must give still mor> 
must at least offer all, even if it isi 
taken away from us—before it’s } 
back to us—renewed—purified.” 
“And then?”’. i. 
“Oh, then!” = 
But the glow in her face said ther 5 


(THE END) ¥ 
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NCE in a generation, perhaps, there appears one man with 
}a gift for writing history so that all men, all women, all 
‘ children like to read it. Such was Ridpath—such were 


ulay and Herodotus—great of vision, brilliant of style, witha 
is for selecting and interpreting facts and a genius for telling. 


eneration has brought the most prodigious events of history 
srowded into five years, and it has brought the historian — 
cH. Simonds. Frank H. Simonds is this generation's 
be this war’s Macaulay. From the day when this man 


like a flame upon the people of the city of New York, with 


frank 


i 
; 
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IMONDS is today the most quoted 

American in Europe. The British Gov- 
ernment has had his articles reprinted and 
distributed broadcast; and he is the only 
American who was allowed to go from point 
to point along the great battle line. He has 
talked with generals and soldiers alike. His 
articles appear in leading papers all over 
the world. At the height of the Battle of 
Verdun, President Poincaré sent him, alone 
of all war correspondents, to the battle front. 


The Story That Has Never 
Been Told 


The full story of Chateau-Thierry has never 
been told. Not inasingle newspaper, or asin- 
gle magazine, or a single book can you find 
just what startling things our American boys 
did that day that turned the tide of history. 
How they fought with their bare hands—how 

they attacked in the face of a hailstorm of 
. machine gun fire—how they tore the ma- 
chinegunstopieceswith their hands and 
overpowered the gunners behind them. 


This, and much more—a glorious story 
that has never been printed. It will 
make every American heart beat faster. But 
you will find it in Frank Simonds’ History 
of the World War. 

Many of the war maps were drawn by Mr. 
Simonds himself, whose passion for geo- 
graphical knowledge and precision has so 


When the Boys Come Marching Home 


{ quiet descends on shell-torn Europe—when 
men have laid down their arms—when the 
ships, filled with our boys, have come across 
(gh seas—will this greatest of conflicts have 
§ message for you—wiil your mind be broad- 
-will it have increased your knowledge of 
vorld, of the human races, of history, of 
aphy, of invention? 
imonds’ brilliant contemporaneous History of the 
a intelligent American can feel that the meaning of 
eat War will not be lost for him and his children. 
~ And those boys who have come back 
home will find in it the truth about 
the things they heard rumored; they 
will find all that part of the war 
that they had never seen. 


‘ 
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“Mr. Frank H. Simonds’ his- 
tory of the great war isa very \ 
remarkable work. Itis not too 
much to say that no other man 

- in this or any other country can 

: parallel the work that Mr. Simonds has done. It is hard to say what most to hdinive: the’ really 

at grasp of the essential facts of the war which is shown; or the transparent clearness 

which the facts are brought out; or the entire fairness and impartiality of the conclusions.” 


his prophecy of the great war, to this day, when 
he is welcomed by Allied statesmen and. gen- 
erals, his fame has spread about the 
world. Already, today, clubs and schools 
are studying Frank H. Simonds. His 
least newspaper article is treasured and 
passed from hand to hand. 
derful indeed that at last youcan have the 
story of this war in final form for yourself 
and your children, and for their children. 
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So it is won- 
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onds’ 


much to do with his ability to make military 
strategy not only lucid to the average reader 
but absorbingly interesting to him. 


The illustrations of the Simonds History are 
printed on special paper inserted for the purpose. 
Many of them are entirely new to the eyes of 
readers, having been obtained by the art editor 
of the History from out of the hundreds of thou- 
sands that have been taken in this war—these 
are pictures that really illustrate the story—the 
ones you really want to keep. 


No wonder then that those closest to the war 
have been eager to help Frank Simonds with 
contributions. Those who really know some 
individual part of the great conflict have writ- 
ten what they know best. There are hun- 
dreds of such contributors. One-third of the 
whole history is written by them —the other 
two-thirds being written by Frank H. Simonds. 
A few of these contributors are 

Lord Northcliffe Hudson Maxim 

Admiral Sir John Jellicoe Rudyard Kipling 

Winston Spencer Churchill Viscount James Bryce 


Surgeon-General William Crawford Gorgas 
Henry Morgenthau 


LLOYD GEORGE 
Says— 
“This ‘History’ will constitute a most 
valuable treatise for those who at this 
or any future time wish to consult an 
independent authority on the cause 
of this titanic struggle.” 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
Says— 

“Mr. Simonds has been right about 
the war more often than any of the 
many who have endeavored to fore- 
cast the future of this complicated 
catastrophe, and I say with admira- 
tion that I do not know of a better 
guide to the war than Mr. Frank H. 
Simonds.” 


J. CARDINAL GIBBONS 
Says— 
“T feel sure the work of Mr. Simonds 
will prove a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the World War. The 
volume in hand makes easy, pleasant 
and interesting reading.” 


Many men of many minds consider this His- 
tory the great one —the one for you to have. French, British, Belgians, and Amer- 
icans—statesmen, priests, generals, newspapermen — unite in considering Frank 

H. Simonds’ work the History of the World War for you to own. 


} When, over two years ago, the Review 
Announcement of Price Increase \y'6%, ov wovears ago, the Revie 
important project, it contracted for paper, binding, etc., at the then prices for a first edition of all 
the volumes. <A price was put on the set that was fair in view of the costs. 
Since then cloth, paper, ink, labor,—everything that goes into the making of a book,—have gone 
up in price enormously. Because of these old contracts you are now able to get the Simonds’ His- 
tory at a low price if you are prompt and engage a set of the present edition. 
We herewith announce, however, that the subscription price of the next edition will, be in- 
creased to conform with the higher costs. 
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Please send me, all 
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j first 3 volumes of the 
sect “History of the World 
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monds and other famous 
contributors. If not satis- 
factory I will return them 
in five days, otherwise I will 
remit $1.50 a month for 
twelve months. In return I 
am to receive the two other 
volumes of this history as soon 
as they are released from the press. 
The set will contain the complete 
history of the world war from begin- 
ning to end. 
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MERICA has been called a singing nation, and why should we not sing Other Big ‘‘Feist”’ Song Hits 
when we have such sing-compelling songs—as these three new hits from “The Rose of No Man’s Land” 
ee S H d t 099 **You’ll Find Old Dixie Land in France’’ 
ong e€adquarters ! , f : : “I Ain’t Got Weary Yet”” ““K-K-K-Katy! 
During the past year, in the parks, in the theatres, in the homes, in the = “I'm Sorry I Made You Cry . My Belgian R 
f : fy alae Everything is Peaches Down in Georgia’ | 
camps, and right on the battle-field, America was singing as she went about ‘Just Like Washington Crossed the Delaware” _ 
: : - “if He Can ‘Fight’ Like He Can Love’? 
her business in making the world safe for democracy. _ ‘lf Ym Not At the Roll Call” “It’s a Long Way to Be 
We cannot help but feel proud of our help in furnishing the songs to keep “Good Morning, Mr. 29 ee ann 
: c . é 2 : ail, Hail, the Gang’s er 
America singing. Let us review some of the “Feist” hits for 1918. “At the Dark Town Strutter’s Ball” a | 
First, there was “Over There,” a song that has been nearly as Good-bye Broadway, iano anms 
’ : Where Do You Go From Here? 
popular as our national anthem, and then follow the “Don’t Bite the Hand That’s Feeding You’ 


long list of other “Feist” hits shown here. 
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[THE NAVY TOOK THEM OVER 
Os THE NAVY WILL BRING THEM BA 


CHORUS opyright by LEO.FEIST, Inc 
= > 


= = a z=—=—=—= 
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‘“Mother, Here’s Your Boy’’ 


Here’s Uncle Sam’s tribute to the Mothers of America. 
“Honor to whom honor is due” is its theme, and 
the wonderful words are set to a tune that’s full of 
spirit and vigor ““Mother, Here’s* Your ‘Boy’’—the 
title tells the story—the conquering hero is delivered 
into the arms of his Mother. Our Soldier Boys brought 
us Peace—let this song bring us joy. Learn it— 
you'll learn to love it. By Sidney Mitchell, Archie 


Le and Theo. Morse. “‘The Navy Will Bring Them Back’’ 

“Tho the Army is the clover, ’twas the Navy brought 

= them over” is the depth bomb of this gloom destroyer. 

MOTHER And they’ll bring them back, too, to the tune of this 

HERE'S YOUR BOY” rollicking melody that has all the dash of a pesky 
CHORUS Copyright ‘by BED FEI D Aney 
(oes ia Saree eer 
Moth-er,___ you gave your pride and joy,__ Moth - er,__ 


On the sea, weve oth-er he-roes, too, On the 


> 


> 


Sa 


hats right off to Jack;_ 


submarine chaser. It’s the Navy’s ‘“‘Over There’’— 
and just like our Navy it’s full of ‘‘pep”’ and spirit. 
Hear it—sing it—play it—it will blast its way to 
your heart. Howard Johnson, U. S. Navy Yeoman, 
wrote the words, Ira Schuster the dashing melody. 


hy = 
di a =a == = Es ==! 3 sos: | 


shoul - der, Glad i your ladcould be a sol - dier, 


6) | 


: Take this page to your 

He fo ae just like youd want him mee He brought ° 
- , piano now, and try out 
ait =e ee SSeS the melodies of these 


inspiring songs or next 
time you go where 


v 
— youpeaceand joy,__ Nowthathis fight-ing days are 


SPUATAVVEENEUEERGERUE LEYTE 


x ae are te ==" = 1 “Feist te songs at all music is played, ask 
Seat, Hebe-longsto you, So moth-er, sex Baae boy!__ music and depart- to hear them. 
ment stores or any 
ON SALE Woolworth, Kresge, “In the Land of Beginning Again’ 
Kress, McCrory or ot — so pee eh ye girl after a good ¢ - 
Kraft Store. chia wonderfuliereu ana forget" balled pe fe 


of you. There’s nothing sad about it—everyi! 
glad about it. It’s another “I’m Sorry I Made (¢ 
Cry,” with beautiful words and a haunting me 
that’s sure to ‘“‘get’’ you. It should be im ¢ff 
oe en! : home—it’s a peace maker and a joy bringer. By ( 
VN Vee =» Clarke and Geo. W. Meyer. 


apes hits we produced in 1918 have only inspired Lise, 

to do greater things in 1919. In announcing:the three new ae 
songs on this page we believe you will agree with us that we have 
continued to live up to our slogan—“ You Can’t Go Wrong With Any 
‘Feist’ Song.” 


Get these new big “Feist” Hits today!” 


Tre ste ieee for your, 
Player Piano 


Ts 


AND OF BEGINNING AGA\ 


ats 
3 


CHORUS, fen LEO. FEIST, Ine | 


“Over Yonder Where the Lillies “Would You Rather Be a Colo- ‘Dreaming Sweet Dreams of ) 
: Grow } nel With an Eagle on Your Mother’’ aoe SSS === | 
When a Blue Service Star Turns Shoulder or a Private With “An Irishman Was Made to Love blue, Tho'wevemademistakesthatStrue, Lets for - get the past aad | 
to Gold’ a Chicken on Your Knee?” and Fight” , 
‘Some Lonesome Night”’ ‘‘Ja-Da’’—Song-dance craze “‘The Kiss That Made Me Cry’’ fo Phe SS == 
15c a copy, any seven for $1 postpaid. Band or orchestra 25c each. Male or mixed voices 15c each start life a-new,Tho'wéve wandered bya ri of tears,Where 


Remember, all these songs are published in the new con- th 
venient size, “easy-to-read” style, originated by FEIST. Get em 
“Songs Of Cheer” Buy seine of Chose Sopockettene for your sun-shine wont come through; Lets find that Par-a-dise where 
folio containing songs and choruses of oh | 


64 Page Song Book, 15c over 75 popular hits and national an- Machine 


thems) At dealers’ or direct, 15c. 


‘LEO FEIST, Inc. Feist Building. New York. 


Tand of be- fa a- gain,Where broken dreams come true 


a] 
t 


Cumbee laughed a white, sickly 


ed? Me? I ain’t skeered of but 
ng, Cla’nce, an’ dat is ef dat nigger 
wid me I’ll be ’rested fo’ man- 
. Da’s all what Ise skeered of.”’ 
S a pow ful big man, ’Lias.”’ 
» bigger dey is, de better de meat. 
'des—mebbe he won’t come to town.”’ 
» always comes to town pay days,” 
ie cheerful response, “‘jes’ to see if 
her man’s fool ’nough to been co’tin’ 


1e.” 

ht brought little sleep to Elias Cum- 
Yor the first time in his delirious four 
ae regretted that he had allowed his 
sto keep step with his imagination. 
at of much high-class lying he had 
d for himself a reputation of cham- 
{round hero and untamed bad man. 
rence and Imogene and Lawyer 
| Chew and Doctor Vivian Simmons 
jorian Slappey and Reverend Plato 
and all the other men of parts in the 
amity, knew perfectly well that the 
ation of the formidable Cunjer Bill 
om would be a mere incident in the 
work to Elias Cumbee. The trouble 
anjer Bill Johnson didn’t know it! 
neces were that Cunjer Bill would 
‘to town, seek Imogene, and learn 
ner disdainful and vitriolic lips the 
! the newly risen Man of the Hour. 
upon Cunjer Bill Johnson, ignorant 
danger, would camp on the trail of 
oresaid hero, seeking to quaff of his 
sblood. Elias was sickeningly fearful 
‘prospect. 

‘spent a weary, floorwalking night. 
lowing morning Pinetop Roller, his 
nd partner, commented upon his 
dness. Then Pinetop went out to 
; suits in need of pressing, and Elias 
ft alone in the little office. He won- 
about what time they paid off out at 
ce and how long it would take Cunjer 
ireach town; and 
ornin’, Mister Cumbee!”’ 

the cool suavity of the voice Elias 
- as though he had been shot. Then, 
| 


recognized his visitor, he smiled a 
smile, 

lawnin’, Misto’ Chew!” 

ow’s the pressing business this morn- 


V’able! How’s de law business?” 

t trop! Very de trop, I might say. I 

you to send round to Mrs. Chew fora 
‘mine. Have it pressed before night, 
ou, Mister Cumbee?”’ 

io will. I—I—say, Misto’ Chew; 

yo’-all know bout dis yer Cunjer 
dhnson nigger?” 

vyer Chew chk-chk’d and shook his 
opelessly.. 

id egg, Mister Cumbee; a real bad 


YS r 3 
mean—'bout—’bout him an’ Imi- 


e’s pow’ful jealous of Imigene, Mis- 
mbee. I hopeyou an’ Mister Johnson 
pale’latin’ on fightin’ over her?” 

e ain’t!”” answered Elias miserably. 
‘beso he is; but we ain’t—sho ’nuff.”’ 
e’s a bad customer, Mister Cumbee; 
‘bad customer !”’ 

ts Cumbee produced a ten-cent cigar 
tuck it in the face of Lawyer Evans 


't down an’ tell me somepin’ ’bout 
’ Cunjer Bill Johnson, Mister Chew— 
oo an’ tell me somepin’ ’bout him. 
stance: do he skeer easy?”’ 
vyer Evans Chew sat down. 
far as Cunjer Bill Johnson was con- 
i things happened according to 
Ue. 
checked out at the tipple house at 
by his way to the marble showers 
the Madoc Mining Company pro- 
for its negro employees, and his 
lean physique glistened under the 
spray. 

Was a massive man; broad and 
ty;, a clear generation behind the 
his heart’s choice in the matter of 
on. He smiled cheerily with his 
workers; but once he stepped on a 
Wire and the expression that momen- 
disfigured his face wasn’t at all 
t. Fortunately for his own peace of 
“lias Cumbee was not there to see. 
Jer Bill left the shower room, dried 
tha fresh Turkish towel—also fur- 
1 gratis by the company—dressed in 
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his Sunday-go-to-meetin’s, which had been 
hanging in his locker for a fortnight, pre- 
sented his tag at the pay window, and was 
handed fifty-eight dollars for two weeks’ 
work. Cunjer Bill was an excellent ore 
mucker. ‘ 

At three o’clock he boarded the accom- 
modation train for the city, and at five he 
was at Sally Crouch’s Cozy Home Hotel 
for Colored and comfortably installed in 
one of her best rooms. An hour later he 
had purchased an almost-silver comb-brush- 
and-mirror set in a plush case, secured a 


. Shoe shine, and was on his way to the 


domicile of his ladylove. 

Reverend Plato Tubb stopped him en 
route and gossiped fussily about things in 
general, and-when Cunjer Bill would have 
unceremoniously pulled away, the Rever- 
end Plato compelled his interest by men- 
tion of Imogene. Then he tactfully and 
gleefully proceeded to tell Cunjer Bill of 
Imogene’s near drowning and of her subse- 
quent engagement to one Elias Cumbee. 
Cunjer Bill jerked away. 

“Where you going?” inquired the Rey- 
erend Tubb. 

““Gwine see Imigene an’ heah dis fuma- 
diddles f’um her own lips.”’ 

Which is exactly what he did. He heard 
it not once or twice, but several times; and 
Elias did not lose glory in the telling. She 
elaborated on his heroism and painted him 
a fire eater and a man-killer, thereby sow- 
ing seeds of doubt in the breast of Cunjer 
Bill. She supplied details of the rescue that 
had been manufactured by much repetition 
since the previous Sunday afternoon. 

Reverend Plato Tubb happened by, his 
sensation-loving soul impelling him to the 
scene of impending drama. Later, Clarence 
came in. With him were Lawyer Chew and 
a friend. 

And it was into the midst of this gath- 
ering that the unsuspecting and terrified 
Elias Cumbee, seeking sanctuary from the 
hobgoblin Cunjer Bill, stepped. 

“Mister Cumbee,” said Imogene sweetly, 
“T want yo’-all to meet my frien’, Mister 
Johnson. Mister Johnson, meet my fian- 
say.” 

Elias’ face was pathetic. He stood in his 
tracks, back against the door, eyes rolling 
wildly and showing white. Cunjer Bill 
loomed like a mountain with a thunder- 
cloud crest. And his voice rumbled: 

“So dis de man whut done me dirt, huh?”’ 

“Mister Johnson,’ broke in Imogene 
sharply, ‘‘’*member where yo’ is at!” 

“I ’members whar dis li’l’ shrimp is at!”’ 
came the menacing roar. Then he turned 
his attention to the terrified Cumbee. 
““Vo’-all know what Ise got a good min’ 
to do?” 

No answer from the petrified Elias, 
whose wide-open eyes were now fastened 
blankly on the other’s face. He hoped that 
Cunjer Bill was not a fast runner. 

“Y’ain’t answer me, huh? Well, whut 
Ise got a good min’ to do to yo’ is to sqush 
yo’ like dat, see?’’ And he pressed thumb 
and forefinger together. ‘Ise got a good 
min’ ‘ 

Lawyer Chew bustled forward officiously. 

“Now, now, Brother Johnson—this is 
neither the time nor the place 

“Yo’-all lay off of dis, Lawyer Chew. It 
ain’t healthy fo’ no man to combat wid me 
w’en Ise mad—an’ Ise plumb mad now. Ef 
*twas a he-man cut me out But a 
shrimp like dis! Huh!” , 

“T woul’n’t go foolin’ with him, Cunjer 
Bill,” warned Clarence. ‘‘He’s a powerful 
bad nigger.” j 

Cunjer Bill looked at Elias and then at 
Clarence. There was truth reflected in 
Clarence’s face; his words were saturated 
with the nuance of conviction. Cunjer Bill 
wondered whether he might not be mis- 
taken. Maybe Elias was a real killer: and 
he knew that all the brawn in creation 
is not proof against a bullet. Still, Elias 
didn’t look bad, and—doubtful as he had 
become—Cunjer Bill was not ready to ca- 
pitulate. 

“Him?” he muttered doubtfully. “Dat 
Wl? speck o’ nothin’—bad? I got half a 
min’ A ? 

Cold clammy terror gripped Elias Cum- 
bee. For the first time in his life he knew 
physical fear. And, also, for the first time 
in his sequestered life he experienced the 
courage ofa’ cornered rat. He opened 
parched lips—closed them again; then 
croaked a warning: ) 

“Keep yo’ hands offen me!” - 
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¢ Millions of trusty “‘Ever-Ready”’ 
Home Again! Safety Razors that saw service 
with our glorious Army and Navy are on their way home 
with their happy, contented users. We welcome these 
heroes. 
We promise them, as well as the glorious home army of 
“Ever-Ready”’ users, the. same wonderful blades that 
make shaving a pleasure for millions of “Ever-Ready”’ 
enthusiasts the world over. 

Extra “Ever-Ready” Radio Blades 6 for 40c 


American Safety Razor Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On Sale 
the World 
Over 
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EMERY-—the shirt of uniform 
satisfaction. 

Buy one. The neckband snug- 
gles down to a perfect comfort-fit: 
there is room across the shoulders; 
your arms are “‘free.”’ 


Buy more. One or a dozen. 


Except for pattern and color 
variation they’ re all the same shirt. 
Cut and fit— perfect — invariable. 


Ask for by name. Pay 
$2.00 up; $5.00 to $12.00 in silk. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc. 
Philadelphia. 


KADY SUSPEND- 
ERS are the choice 
of men who want 
comfort as well as 
quality and style. 


The famous Double 
Crown Roller causes 


KADY 


Suspenders 


to adjust themselves 

to every movement 

of the body without 

pulling and binding, 

and makes the trou- 

\ sers hang just right. 

Leading dealers 

everywhere sell KADY Suspenders. Ask to 

see them! Wear KADY Suspenders for a 

week. If not satisfied, dealer will refund 
your money. 


Look for name KADY on buckles. 
75c at leading dealers. 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO., Mansfield, Ohio 


for Winter Driving 


gives steady heat whether engine is 
running ornot. Fits in at the feet— 
carpet covered and acts like foot rest 
—made of heavy steeland asbestos— 
lasts forever. Burns our celebrated 
carbon brick, giving 12 to 16 hours 
steady heat. No flame, smoke, nor 
smell. Neat, clean, simple, safe. 20 
stylesat$2.00to$10.00. Ifyourdealer 
does not carry Clark Heaters send 
your order to us, giving dealer’s 
name. Write for free catalog today. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. A, 12th St. & Central Ave., Chicago 


uP = ee 
Wp Chenery 
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“T reckon’’—Cunjer Bill took a tenta- 
tive step forward—“‘I’ll jes’ sqush yo’!”’ 

“Careful, Brother Johnson!’’ warned 
the Reverend Plato. ‘‘Brother Cumbee’s 
gittin’ mad.” 

Cunjer Bill paused. He sensed that the 
fear of the spectators was fear for and not 
of him. He advanced another step in the 
direction of his quivering rival. : 

Elias’ voice rose high with hysteria: 

“Folks, yo’-all better keep him offen me! 
I—I—gwine kill him!” 

He was startled by his own words. The 
others were not. Even Cunjer Bill was not 
startled. He began to fear that he had 
undertaken a job which common 
sense demanded that he should 
abandon. He got the idea that Elias 
was fighting to restrain himself. 
Cumbee, nerves raw, rattled on hys- 
terically: ‘ 

“JT gin’t got nothin’ agin yo’, 
Cunjer Bill. But sho’s yo’ come nigh 
me I’ll kill yo’! Keep ’im offen me, 
folks! I ain’t askin’ fo’ no ruckus. 

Keep ’im offen me!”’ 

Evans Chew took the arm of 
Cunjer Bill. And this time his peace 
proposals met with no opposition. 

“Better come away, 
Bill. He’s awful bad— 
that Cumbeefeller. You 
is li’ble to get him 
angry; an’ he’s a 
killer, he is! Got a 
bad record down to 
Dothan. Packs a 


gun an’ a knife, 

both.” 
VTimieena dea, 

gun ” tempo- 


rized the rapidly 
subsiding Cunjer 
Bill. 

“But you ain’t. 
Better come with 
me before there’s blood- 
shed.” 

Thoroughly cowed, 
grumbling defiance to 
camouflage the fear that 
had been born in his 
heart, Cunjer Bill John- 
son gladly allowed Evans 
Chew to convoy him into 
the alley. Once there, the 
lawyer breathed a sigh of 
infinite relief. 

“Brother Johnson,” he 
proclaimed convincingly, 
“‘vou-all sure done had one 
terrible narrow escape.” 

“Dat—dat li’l’ shrimp 
don’t look lak no killer.” 

“You mean to tell me, 
Brother Johnson, that no- 
body warned you-all he 
was bad medicine?” 

“Yeh; dey warn’ me. But 
he ain’t look bad.” 

““Ain’t you see it in his 
eye? He wasn’t more’n ten 
seconds from killin’ you. 
An’ I ain’t so sure he ain’t 
countin’ on it yet. Take ; 
my adwice an’ git out of town before he 
gets a good chancet at you alone in the 
open.” 

““Whut c’n he do to me, huh?” 

“He ain’t never missed a man yet. He’s 
plumb bad. They really ain’t but two 
things you-all can do.” 

“*An’ dem is?” 

“Get out of town or put him under a 
peace bond.” 

“Whut dat peace-bon’ business?” 

“Make a afterdavit that he threatened 
to kill you an’ then swear out a warrant. 
They’ll ’rest him an’ put him under bond 
to keep the peace ipso facto.” 

“How dat ipso-facto t’ing ’fect me?” 

“When a man is under a peace bond,” 
explained the attorney and counselor, ‘“‘the 
law don’t allow him to kill nobody, no- 
how!” 

“Dat so? How much it cost me to git 
dat peace bond agin him?” 

“My fee in the matter will be twenty- 
five dollars.” 

“An’ yo’-all t’ink ef I don’t git it he’ll 
plug me?” 

“T do. He’s an awful bad nigger.” 

“A” right!” And Cunjer Bill drew a 
deep breath. “I reckon it’s cheap at dat, 
ain’t it?” 

“Tt is,’ agreed Lawyer Evans Chew. 
“It’s pow’ful lucky you didn’t temp’ him 
no further, ’cause if you had you’d of been 
round a heap of flowers an’ soft music, an’ 
you wouldn’t of knowed nothin’ about it.” 


EVENING POST 


The following morning Elias Cumbee 
found an athletic-appearing white man 
waiting for him at the door of the Pinetop 
Roller Pressing Club. 

“Are you Elias Cumbee?”’ the stranger 
asked, consulting a paper. 

“Yassuh.” 

“Come with me.” 

“Whar to?” 

“T have a warrant for your arrest on 
peace-bond proceedings.” 

“cc Fo’ me? ” 

“Yes; for you. Come along!” 

“‘Jes’ a minnit, cap’n. Who swear out 
dat warrant?” 


“Is Yo’ the Man What Saved My Life?’ 


“William Johnson, also known as Cunjer 
Bill Johnson.”’ 

Elias Cumbee went. At the magistrate’s 
office he found Cunjer Bill Johnson under 


the wing of Lawyer Evans Chew. Under 


Chew’s questioning Cunjer Bill made out 

an excellent bill of causes why Elias Cum- 

bee should be placed under a cash bond of 

two hundred dollars to keep the peace. 

vad finally the magistrate turned to Cum- 
ee. 

“‘Elias Cumbee?”’ 

““Yassuh, jedge; da’s me.”’ 

“What have you to say for yourself?” 

Nothin’, jedge; nothin’ a-tall.”’ 

“Did you threaten this man?”’ 

“Reckon I did, jedge.”’ 

Out of the corner of his eye Cumbee 
glimpsed the adored Imogene in a corner 
of the tiny courtroom. 

“Reckon I kinder mentioned I might 
hu’t ’im ef he gallivanted round wid me, 
jedge.”’ 

“You threatened him with bodily in- 
jury?” 

“Reckon da’s de onlies’ kin’ ob injury 
he’d onderstan’, ain’t it?”’ 

“Can you state any good and sufficient 
reasons why you should not be placed 
under bond to maintain the peace and 
dignity of the state? And especially against 


. 


January 18 


the person of William Johnson, algo |, 
as Cunjer Bill Johnson?” © - | 

“Guess dey ain’t no reason a-tall, 
’cause if I ain’t put under dat ho) 
li’ble to sqush dat big lummox; an’ ’ 
anxious to do no time fo’ no sech wy 
no-’count ——”’ 

“That'll do, Cumbee!”” The magi 
scribbled swiftly on a legal form, E 
can you raise a cash bond of two hy 
dollars?” 

With easy nonchalance Elias 
produced from his battered wal 
twenty-dollar bills. | 

“Ef I don’t beat dat feller up, jede 
I git dis money back agin?” 

The magistrate smiled. e. 

‘At the end of six months—if 
the peace.” 

With Imogene on his arm— 
atremble with pride and love- 
bee swaggered from the cou 
waited on the corner and in 
jer Bill. ' 

““Misto’ Cunjer Bill,” orate 
negro, “‘yo’-all is wiser’n yo’ | 
yo’ is jes done saves yo’ life. 
hadn’t of stopped me by law 

yo’ yo’-all would of been 
ger befo’ night. Now git o 
path! Ise walkin’ wid my 
an’ I don’t wanna be both 
trash!” 


The following morning La 
Chew again. dropped into th 
Roller Pressing Club. i 


scared stiff. Ain’t 
of his bothering you 
Cumbee chuckled. 
“An’ Ise boun’ b 


twent 
dollars, 
he han 


Lawye! 
“Da’s yo’r fee fo’ maki 
jer Bill git out dat pea | 
aginst me. An’”’—he in 
broadly—‘‘I reckon yo’- 
put some ob dat into a ; 


os present. Mean’ Imigenei 
git married nex’ Sunday!’ | 


oe 1 
flnd It Sailed fw: 
ANEGHO regiment was getting || 

baptism of fire. As the shell ex )' 
one sturdy buck threw himself on the © 
and howled aloud. An officer remon 
with him. 
“You're not scared, are you?” 
“Suttinly Ah’m scairt, lieutenant \ 
wouldn’t a man be scairt?” . h 
“Didn’t you come over here to - 
“No, suh. Indeed Ah did no) 
didn’ come a-a-a-tall! Ah was brun 
“Brung? What do you mean by 4 
“Well, lieutenant, it was like this 4 
down there in Atlanta an’ Ah hee; 
niggers in New York is gittin’ sel 
eight dollehs a day faw doin’ nothin» 
but totin’ empty barrels an’ such re} 
docks. Ah gits one of them jobs, ani 
doin’ well till one day “long comes iV 
man. Hesays: | i 
‘“«¢You-all niggehs is too good to 
gittin’ eight dollehs a day. All yc 
whut want to sign up faw ten dolleh? 
step right in that door yondeh. LU 
ant, they was a big warehouse there 
side of ’at dock, an’ we goes throu? 
door. Then they shuts the door bel 
an’ suh, that warehouse jes’ up 
away!” : 
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greatest bottle maker 
»» world.” 


ghty tool and a vital 
‘ in better bottles. 


A Partial View of the Alton, IIl., Plant, Illinois Glass Company 


. For Better Bottles 


“Look for the “Diamond I” 


TRADE MARK 


on Every Bottle You Buy 


GINCE 1873, under the same management and policy, the Illinois Glass 
Company has been developing better methods of bottle production. 


The tiny vial holding but a fraction of an ounce, the giant carboy, or the 
thousand and one styles and sizes between — each presents individual problems 
that have been so successfully solved as to win recognized leadership for the ‘‘Diamond-I”’ organization. 


The few customers of the early days have grown through a special individualized department under 


into such an army of discriminating buyers that the general quality policy. 
several great plants, running night and day, are This includes corks of the better qualities—labels 
hard pressed to meet all demands. and cartons for every variety of bottled products 


; ; —bottling and packaging machinery, from the small 
The confidence in “‘Diamond-!’’ bottles has brought hand-operated unit to complete decane ¢ plants— 


a demand for other kindred services until, today, wood and corrugated fibre shipping cases and prod- 
a complete line of bottlers’ needs are met, each ucts as well as bottlers’ supplies. 


“Everything Between the Formula and the Sale”’ 


Illinois Glass Company ¢ 


Better bottle makers since 1873 es: 
re 


ae 


General Offices, Alton, III. 


* 


& BRANCHES 


w York Cleveland Kansas City Memphis Louisville 
Bey ibis Chicago Dallas St. Louis Cincinnati 
Pittsburg Detroit New Orleans Peoria Atlanta 

ilwaukee 
St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
Seattle 
Portland 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Denver 
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Keep Your leeth & 
for Life 


If you knew how many thousands of men and women past 
middle age wear false teeth, you perhaps would consider more 
carefully your chances for keeping your normal teeth for life. 
According to the law of averages, your chances are not nearly as_ 
good as you may have imagined them to be. 


‘“Acid-Mouth’’—a s/y, tasteless condition—may be shortening 
the life of your teeth at this very moment. 


If the dental authorities are right in their opinion, you are a 
very exceptional person if you are free from an unfavorable acid 
condition of the mouth. In fact, you are Lin 20. For 19 in every 
20 are said to have ‘‘Acid-Mouth,’’ and it is thought to be the 
chief cause of all tooth decay. It works gradually, but never lets ° 
up. And if left unchecked, it may render false teeth necessary for 
you later in life. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is a dentifrice that effectively counteracts 
unfavorable mouth acids. It helps to check the condition, and 
it whitens and polishes the teeth, invigorates the gums, increases 
the healthy flow of saliva, improves the breath, and furthers the 
health of the whole mouth. 


Combine the twice-a-day use of Pebeco Tooth Paste with 
twice-yearly examinations of your teeth by your dentist. This way 
you are more likely to keep your teeth for life. — 


Send for Free Litmus Test Papers 


Moisten one of the blue Litmus Test Papers on your tongue. Remove 
it and if it turns pink, you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth.” If it remains blue your 
mouth is normal. Another test with a second Litmus paper, after using 
Pebeco, will show you how Pebeco tends to counteract the condition. 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 


Made by LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
122 William Street, New York 
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EGRANATE ? 
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ye; these cattlemen are the carefulest 
4 the world about exercising their moo 
I’ve shot no end of Western stuff, and 
_ burns up money.” 
it’s a long road from those nine 
. to the presidency of this great 
vsity of Things; managing its huge 
i and holding down the chair of 
| information, taxidermy, cheating, 
) on, with Bess as dean of all the 
sow sciences and ologies. 

this is how Bessie was indirectly 
auger of the U. of T.: One day she 
\) me: 
‘ve, you are the most observant 
/in the world; those gray eyes of 
don’t miss a stitch. And I think you 
‘more ridiculous and useless things 
all the almanac editors combined; 
‘uremind me of a one-man band—it’s 
‘lous, but it isn’t music. Now I sug- 
that you bunch your wits on the 
ial end of this property stuff and 
it a business instead of a job.” 
i did. I began to get cost sheets; 
led small sums out of the office; 
ad the For-Sale liners and auction 
and began to pick up quite a re- 
ble lot of stuff. Within a year or so 
an to assume the dignity of a collec- 
‘and then, just as I had the office 
to some real spending, came the 
ut in all departments. And, to 
ur distress, another of those darned 
llows came out from the East 
p. As I had the most expensive 
nt on the lot, the gang all said: 
there Steve gets his!’”’ But I was 
them; and so when the efficiency 
‘ound to me I had some figures 
2 his eyes bulge out, and at the 
eral weeks later he pulled all 
though it was his own dis- 


Ww, in connection with the prop- 
ment,’ he said, looking like 
e ads that point accusingly at 
ough it represents the greatest 
t on the lot, I find its charge 
roduction very low. The dealers 
props make enormous money. 
;, therefore, rent from yourself. 
urniture pays for itself in ten 
nd I understand Mr. Sturgess has 
nue in.renting to other studios. 
e all, the greatest cost element in 
is time.’ 


ise From an Expert 


overhead charge against one 
is a thousand dollars a day, and 
in cut the making of a picture from 
-five to eighteen days, you have 
' seven thousand dollars; and an 
ous amount of time can be saved if 
wild your sets and have your prop- 
‘Tight on the lot. It is cheaper to 
| hundred-dollar chair than to lose 
undred by holding up a company 
send downtown to rent one. The 
Nomical thing you can do is to 
Wily in properties; and I suggest 
ty thousand dollars be set aside as a 
or such an investment!”’ 
{t was the beginning of a new idea in 
my—spend on equipment; save on 
a. | 
erties are not only the inanimate 
‘I mentioned a while back; they in- 
everything but the scenery, sets and 
ja actors. A goat is a prop, notwith- 
ing he may be a better actor than the 
gman. We have a few dogs, in fact, 
are so much more intelligent than 
factors that they have outgrown their 
‘ication as props and are now in the 
hes, drawing regular weekly salaries. 
Top man naturally takes pride in the 
s of his charges, and we get our most 
fun in joshing a “flimflavorite” 
has to support a dog. Imagine the 
ai playing a to a 
sn! Domestic pets often get bigger 
than the leo: liga 
elr last analyses properties are used 
vironment. We have symbolic 
ness, death, poverty, affluence, 
{Nat not. One doesn’t find an anvil 
parlor or a fried egg on a lace 
ef. Things are identified with 
es and we must know these 
ly symbols are no longer true, 
“4 
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but they have become so associated in the 
public mind that to omit them is dan- 
gerous. 

For instance, the modern overall has 
largely supplanted the colorful costumes 
formerly peculiar to certain crafts; yet we 
dare not always use them. Merchant 
sailors do not wear pinafore panties, nor 
do cowboys all wear hair pants; but if we 
put them in jumpers we lose the alibi of 
the deep sea or the plains, and if we don’t 
we get indignant letters from the wearers. 
A simple kit is not enough to characterize 
a doctor—he might be mistaken for a piano 
tuner; so we have to add the septic foliage 
of the medical profession. 

Of course accepted symbols do not excuse 
such outrageous violations as using a 1918 
calendar in a Civil War story, or permitting 
G. Washington to cross the Delaware with 
a forty-eight-starred flag. It is only a 
thoughtless director or ignorant property 
man who will show Mark Antony in pyja- 
mas—howsoever Egyptian the cut. 

It is curious how folks like to air their 
own knowledge and show up the other 
fellow. Let us make the slightest mistake 
and the protesting letters are downright 
violent. They are sent to us as personal 
insults, or to the movie magazines as 
humorous contributions. Everybody from 
the lemon picker to the railroad president 
has a special knowledge—or thinks he 
has—that makes him itch to exhibit his 
superiority. Sometimes the whole show 
will be spoiled for an expert because of one 
discordant prop. 


Careful Sir Henry 


“T’ve worked in a laundry four years and 
I never saw soap like that. It’s a wonder 
you dubs wouldn’t learn to make pictures.” 
And the joke is that in this particular case 
the soap was procured at one of the large 
Los Angeles laundries; Bessie got it herself 
and saw them using it. 

“Dear Sir: I’m an old man, but I don’t 
ever remember seeing a printing press like 
you showed in Hunter’s Home-Coming. 
It’s too bad!’”’ And so on. The press was 
absolutely correct. The old man had failed 
to see it in his youth—that’s all! 

It is true that some studios pay scant 
attention to the verity of their sets and 
props, and slam ahead, either not knowing 
or not caring whether they are correct or 
not. But, even with our extraordinary 
watchfulness over details, the number of 
letters we get protesting this, that or the 
other thing is quite staggering. So strongly 
is this protesting characteristic developed 
in the English that Henry Irving never put 
on a big production without having every 
detail O. K’d by the most authoritative 
body at hand. 

One time—I got this from his property 
man—he was setting a royal chamber scene 
and the great velvet curtains covering the 
walls were ornamented with a design show- 
ing half a Tudor rose and half a pome- 
granate side by side. When members of 
the Royal Society of Antiquarians saw it 
they promptly blew up, and the dear old 
fellows nearly came to blows over the 
number of seeds the pomegranate should 
exhibit. For one merry week the ancient 
brains of Britain wrestled with the pro- 
found question; musty tomes were dug up 
from the dusty bowels of the British 
Museum; and all the while Irving and his 
company marked time until the thing was 
settled satisfactorily. 1 ; 

Silly? Not at all. Irving’s productions 
were notoriously correct and the accurate 
settlement of that fruity question headed 
off a perfect bombardment of indignant 
letters to the Times—the greatest indoor 
sport in England—and permitted many to 
come to the show who otherwise would 
have remained away lest the misplaced 
seed should choke their esthetic apprecia- 
tion of the drama. i 

Naturally, in a world so crowded with 
things, we cannot know everything; and I 
think we should be forgiven if the buttons 
are not encyclopedically correct. But when 
we make a serious blunder we are glad to be 
set right; in fact, all letters of criticism are 
filed away under their proper heads for 
future reference. For instance, we did a 
fox hunt a while ago that brought such 
an avalanche of letters that we are now 


A STICK OF 
DYNAMITE 


When you look at one of 
these little yellow sticks it is 
hard to realize how much 
power is contained within its 
medest paper wrapper. 


In its achievements dyna- 
mite rivals steam and elec- 
tricity. There is hardly a 
corner of the earth in which 
its influence has not been |. 


© 
felt. It works in the dia- [a 
mond mines of South Africa | | 
and the coal mines of Penn- g 


sylvania. It made possible 
the Panama Canal and the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
There is almost no limit to 
its strength. Yet it is the 
willing servant of mankind 
—a servant put at our dis- 
posal by Alfred Nobel, who 
in 1867 discovered how the 
dangerous explosive power 
of nitro-glycerin could be 
tamed and controlled. 
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Every year the Hercules 
Powder Co. produces over * 
one hundred million sticks — 
of dynamite. Some of these 
sticks are working today for 
you. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


St. Louis New York 
Hazleton, Pa. San Francisco 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Kan. 
Salt Lake City 
Wilmington, Del. 


Chicago 
Denver 
Joplin 
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“See Here, Tockstein, 
We Need You in Our B 


How a Patriotic Letter Car- 
rier Came to be Deluged with 
Fine Business Offers 


In Fresno, California, there is a 
wide-awake young man named Tock- 
stein. Until recently, he wore the 
blue-gray uniform of the Post Office 
and delivered letters for Uncle Sam. 
He was ambitious, and he knew that 
to get.on he must not look for aid 
outside himself but within. 


He had very little time and he was 
always very tired when he was through 
with his day’s work. But he found a 
way—and that way is open to you too. 
The first result of his new way was that 
he sold 37,744 thrift stamps in one 
day—breaking all records—simply be- 
cause he had learned a new way to do 
the work of three people in one short 
day without getting tired. N 

And the next result was that because of his record-breaking feat, he has had offer after 
offer from responsible business houses at a big increase in salary. He hasn’t decided 
yet which to take—they are all so good. 


Now what he did was simple. He sent a coupon like the one at the bottom of this page for 


Emerson Course 
in Personal Efficiency 


What It Has Done for Others It Can Do for You Me 


R. S. Howland, who owns fruit groves in Florida, found that it gave him 24 hours more a week—a whole day. Suppose ¢ 
you had one day more a week in which to make money, or to play golf, or to run your car? RB, F, Brune, a grocer of Cali- 
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fornia, got $3,000 a year extra in income and cut down his working hours. EE. L. Swanson, ¢ 
Secretary of the Fort Pitt Chocolate Company, Inc., got a 3344% raise in salary. ish 

E. Q. Cannon, President of the Salt Lake Stamp Company, learned how to quit before y S.E:P 
quitting time. And so it goes with 25,000 men all over the United States. What , 1-18-19 


you get out of efficiency is what you want to get—whether it is leisure, health, 
money, or peace of mind—that thing you find in it. 


Harrington Emerson has applied these principles to over 200 
factories, railroads and other organizations. They are studied by 
efficiency engineers in America, in England, in France, and in 
other countries who have learned them from Emerson. 


jf REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS CO. 


30 Irving Place 
New York 


= 7’ Send me particulars 
¥ about your course in 
Efficiency and Story of 
Emerson, and your free book, 
“A Short Cut to Success.” This 
puts me under no obligation. 


Every day that you work wrong is a day taken out 
of your future success. Send the coupon today. It costs 
you nothing and may mean the doorway to a great new 
future for you. a 


ThisBook—20 Chapters— i ‘Ri E. \% 
In Colors—Illustrated \\ 
Send for this book. It tells you how to take “A Short Cut to 
Success."" Some of the chapters: What is Efficiency? For whom 
is Efficiency? How are you taught Efficiency? Are you ear-minded 


or eye-minded? Most failures are due to guess-work. You use only 
half your power. To what do some men owe their success? 


It costs you nothing. It will be 

Send This Coupon a big step ahead and put you on 

the road to leisure and success. It will give you a wider view of your 

business. This Course is not an expense. It isn’t even an investment for + 

future returns. It pays for itself with the first page of the first lesson. Ps 
Send for the free book now and start on a new and sure road. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. , 


30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK LG 


$125 A MONTH 


For MEN and WOMEN 


MEN and WOMEN, ages 16 to 45, who have fin- 
ished 8th grade or its equivalent, are wanted, from 
each county, for business positions paying from $75 
to $125 a month; good chances for promotion; no ex- 
perience necessary; we train you. Clip and mail this 
COUPON 
DRAUGHON'S, Nashville, Tenn., Box B 275. 


Send particulars about position paying $75 to $125 
a month. 


Address ——— = 


Occupation — 


ECONOMY 
renewablef USES 


cut annual fuse maintenance costs 80% 
n many of our leading industries. 
An inexpensive little ‘Drop Out'' Renewal 
Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efliciency. Economy Fuses protect 
electrical circuits of the U. S. Navy and 
Jeading powder and munition plants, 
Order from your electrical dealer. 
_ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO, 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts.,Chicago,U.S.A. 
Sole manufacturers of “* ARKLESS"— 
the Non-Renewable Fuse with the 


(Name) 
“100% Guarantecd Indicator.” 
Economy Fuses are also made in 
’ Canada at Monircal. 


; (Address) 
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TRUE ECONOMY 
Labor is scarce and wages high. 
Conservelabor. Eliminate frequent 
repainting by using the highest 
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I 
and mail me, with your name 1 
and address,toThe Curtis Pub-  } 
lishing Company,810Independ- ! 
ence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 1 
I willbring youfulldetailsabout ! 
1 
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how you can make $5 or $10 a 
week extra in your spare time! 


Name_ 
Address — 


grade of paint—U. S. N. Deck 
Paint. It means true economy. 
Write us if you don't know who 
sells it in your town. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO, 
Boston Cleveland, Ohio New York 
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prepared to reénact the scene and have it 
faithful to every locality where they pursue 
the festive anise. 

The amusing blunders of the low-browed 
director and the lower-browed property 
man—if such a facial contour is possible— 
must not be understood as the universal 
practice; and if the average fan knew the 
care some studios exercise to have their 
props and scenes correct he would hesitate 
before taking his foolish pen in hand. When 
a Filmart script is completed three copies 
are made—one for the company, one for 
the technical department, and one for the 
props; the research department writing its 
advice on all three. 

In the case of historical plays, where 
accuracy is a major factor, Bessie and her 
highbrows watch us every minute. Look- 
ing over my prop plot for a famous feature 
picture, I find this notation appended: 
“The spears of the Greek phalanx were of 
different lengths, so that the points of those 
in the second and third lines came even 
with those of the first. Do not provide side 
arms for the soldiers without first consult- 
ing this department.” 

And on the script of the director was 
added this comment: ‘‘ The Greek phalanx, 
as a military formation, was irresistible 
until the Persians learned to break it up 
with elephants—the first tanks! Why not 
stage such ascene? It would be thrilling to 
the fan and interesting to the scholar.”’ 

And again, in another part, Bessie added 
this note: ‘‘In the Greek Section of the 
British Museum there is a little bronze 
tablet that was placed outside the theater 
when the show was a success. It corre- 
sponds with the modern Standing Room 
Only! sign. It says: Theater Full. Great 
applause! It would add immensely to the 
human interest of exterior Number Forty- 
two. You could translate it in a title.” 

About a certain play of the Middle Ages 
a college professor wrote in: “I note with 
approval your fidelity in historical data; so 
it gave me a decided shock to see the heroine 
using a modern safety pin!” Bessie took a 
wallop at her typewriter and told the pro- 
fessor where he could find safety pins 
ae with ours that were used in 325 

The aforesaid professor exhibits a curi- 
ous but almost universal human vanity in 
thinking that our age represents the begin- 
ning of wisdom. Most people think we 
invented everything from cafeterias to 
jointed dolls, whereas the ancients knew 
both. The service at a Roman banquet was 
not unlike a modern steam table, where one 
helps himself as he files by the eats. The 
only difference was that the Roman diner 
remained seated while the food circulated 
round the table on grills and braziers. As 
for jointed dolls, the Greek kiddies had 
admirable ones; and, furthermore, they 
pushed them about in gocarts. 


Good Old Times in Babylon 


There seem to be two things absolutely 
immemorial; these are toys and games of 
children. Bessie has dug up pictures showing 
the Egyptian children playing hop-scotch, 


checkers, leapfrog and jacks; spinning tops, - 


rolling hoops, and playing most of the other 
games we think were original with our 
grandparents. The toys found buried with 
Egyptian children are amazingly similar to 
our own. 

And no doubt the Egyptians thought of 
the Babylonians very much as we think of 
them; but listen to this and then contem- 
plate the newness of things: In the British 
Museum—I got this from Bess—there is a 
great collection of cuneiform writings— 
mostly on bricks. 

On one of these is a letter from a father, 
who was an armorer in a small town, to his 
son, who had gone to Babylon to school. 
In it the father reminds his hopeful of his 
obligations, warns him of the temptations 
of the big city, and ends by writing a senti- 
ment that has been characteristic of fathers 
for thousands of years. “‘ You are upon evil 
days,”’ he said in effect; and then expressed 
a longing for the good old days when he was 
young! 

The world is very old, and men have 
been living, running in debt, playing games 
and giving advice since the beginning of 
things; but a course in our unique univer- 
sity gives one a sober perspective, and 
makes one charitable to the great army of 
critics who are so sure they never did so- 
and-so at such-and-such a time. 

“Tn the big scene one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
ladies-in-waiting was violently chewing 
‘gum!”’ comments a “‘brite’”’ and sarcastic 
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weekly. Well, how do you know she di 
Ladies- in-waiting did lots. of thi 
Queen Elizabeth’s day that you kno 
ing about. Z 

When it comes to costumed mi 
otherwise,- we have access to e 
ence published; and if these do x 
there is a chap in Hartford, C 
who is the greatest authority in 
on such subjects.. That fellow. 
offhand the kind of shoulder s 
a second lieutenant of the Ch 
the eighteenth century. 

Then, besides the curators of 
the universities, state societies, and 
organizations, we have at all times ¢ 
lot an army of from two to five h 
people from every walk of life. In; 
like that there is always somebody 
knows how they waltzed in Virginia }/ 
the war; how to shoe a horse, hari} 
dog sled, build a whisky still, or har 
water moccasin. 

And, speaking of snakes, the ity 
tures are perhaps the strangest pro 
have to provide. For instance, I } 
know at all times where we can get (: 
thing from a flea circus to a pack of he 
Only last week a director called up an 
he wanted about thirty feet of film shi ; 
a buzzard soaring in the sky. We rigs | 
a camera with a telescopic lens on ¢| 
auto chassis and started out to look } 
buzzard, for all the world like anr 
aircraft gun crew seeking a boche. 

It wasn’t hard to find the buzzard; 
are lots of them out here. And there 
in particular that has had his eye 
ever since I came to California, § 
we came within camera shot we ed 
all over the landscape, first pe the ro: 
then across country, and suce di 
getting enough buzzard stuff to |; 
lifetime. Now when we’ show a aol 
prospector dying on the desert, 
flash to his ud with apy 


- 


realism. 


How to Make Roosters Cro 


Every studio has a few animal) 
when we need jungle beasts we go 
zoo. There is a woman living over 
foothills who raises and trains cats- 
pumas and tigers—solely for vaui 
and the picture companies. i. 

There are always great hazards in) 
ing with the animals, not so much b & 
of physical danger as from their < 
temperaments and mortuary risks. 
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a picture has been taken with one: 
and finished with another. Our q 
cut-up began a picture with a litt 
just on the threshold of his done | 
the famous comedian became so at 
to him that he didn’t care how long 
to make the film, with the result tf 
was reminded one day he’d have to 
or the story would finish with a full 0 
meat hound. And as all the action 0 
place in one day the phenomenon ; 
not have been understood. 
Making dogs howl at the moon iif 
for they, one and all, will howl an ‘s 
paniment to a wailing violin or (m 
Then some great naturalist learni| 
trick of making a rooster crow by 
sticking a drop of gooey molasses uni’! 
roof of his beak. The fowl doesn’t a 
sing, but the contortions he goes tl) 
in releasing the confection from his } 
produce the desired cinematographic ie 
You have seen a donkey bray in - 
edy film? Well, he is doing it in 
to another one who knows the langt 
his tribe. Every studio has some 
who possesses all the barnyard accor | 
ments and can give wonderful imi 
his four-footed brothers. Cats an@ 
can be made to smile by the use of an? 
round the neck under the fur. Or? 
even make a fish register surprise b; 
the bowl. £ 
Sometimes it is hard to secure 
animals; so this compels us to 
Wolves and coyotes are usually av 
but they can be easily faked; and 
shots even lions can be doubled 
properly tonsured. _One time we wer" 
one of those merry ‘‘ cesspool of lif 
ity plays; so I provided twenty 
sewer rats for the purpose. The er 
were so vicious, however, that ve 
were afraid to work with them; p 
big white rats, as gentle as ra 
given a bath of slate gray; and t 
very sewery understudies. . 
All studios do not regard 
props. The point was settled at 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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RS Broken Axle 


and 


| 
NOT a left rear axle fora 1917 Houck?” asks the traveler whose dis_ 
J abled car is being towed to the nearest garage. 


he garage man consults a printed slip of paper. Ina few seconds 
has telephoned to a service station for the needed parts. 


n some cases it may be necessary to wire the factory to get some 
celal part shipped. But in every case, doubt or searching among a 
ck of parts and accessories is unnecessary, because of—paper. 


The whole history of that axle, from the time it was raw material, 
ecorded on printed forms, which bear witness to its manufacture, 
asportation, delivery, sale. Paper has made possible not only speedy 
| efficient handling, but the very making of the thing. 


Bee cores 
xe 


Vithout paper, manufacture and shipment would be hopelessly con- 
od. Every man doing any kind of business uses printed forms. 
nen he buys forms, he buys paper. If he buys wisely, then he is one of 


Write to us for a 


increasing number of business men who find a well-made, depend- Hammermill Port- 
>, rightly-priced paper and then ask for it when they order printing. ue nay eet 
os Bond is just this kind of paper. Most printers know a er anes 
nd stock it. It is made in three finishes—giving a bond, a ripple pea ais tee a 
| a linen effect, and in 12 colors and white. letterhead tells us 


which one to send 
you. Full set to 


AMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pennsylvania printers. 


ae one 


“The Uti Business Pape 
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Ask 


your druggist about other Johnson & Johnson 


Red Cross products. 
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Sealed until used. 


Toilet and Baby Powder, 
Dental Floss, 
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Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap. 
kind of shaving cream. 


a rich, billowy, antiseptic lather. 
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Bandages, 
hospital and 
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Men folks can aid the skin and ease the shave by 
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and other Red Cross products for use in 
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Gauze, 
Zonas Adhesive Plaster, 
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indeed, you will be able to increase your use of Red 
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Plasters, 

FOUR GUNCES NET 


A National Service that Links 
the Laboratory and the Home 


Antiseptic and daintily 


New Brunswick 


Makers of Surgical Dressin 


Medicated Soaps, 


It is a scientific laboratory product, 
The standard Baby Powder. 


O YOU realize how often you visit the druggist? You call upon him for many 
little comforts, daily necessit 


The Johnson ¢& Johnson institution stands behind your druggist. As our Govern- 


life. He maintains, for you, a service that deserves your support. 
ment is now gradually releasing Johnson c@ Johnson from act 


Those who are careful about their skin know 
Johnson’s Toilet and Baby Powder as an old 


standby. 
perfumed, it keeps the skin cool, soft, and 


suggested by a physician and recommended by 
comfortable. 


need no longer conserve 
physicians and nurses. 


Cross products. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

a dispute arose between the casting 
»r and the property man as to whether 
» was an actor or a prop. After a 
, wrangle, during which most uncom- 
itary remarks were made about the 
on the lot, it was at last decided that 
swas an actor and should be supplied 
» casting director. It seems a fair 
cation. 


ens a stove that will work; so we have 
da chimney, with a forced draft, and 
it. 
me story my prop plot called for a 
nal hornets’ nest. Well, there was 
ig to do but go to the woods and get 
Eercunately one of the boys could 
rnet; so we delivered the prop with- 
isualties. But a tender regard for the 
jeties compels me to fade out on the 
vhere our most beautiful actor played 
‘te a bunch of hornets. They were 
seal hornets, all right, and they 
id beautifully. 
‘ice borrowed a green parrot named 
dc for a Peruvian story, and the bird 
¢ immensely to his vocabulary while 
hg at the studio. Later the owner 


al movement the creature would call 
Jera!’” And then she added—this is 
strong, but it makes a good story— 
jone morning, when Fred was kissing 
»d-by at the door Hector called ‘Cut!’”’ 
itreminds me of an actor at the Climax 
jot soft on a little girl he was playing 
>and one day he shamelessly bribed 
pa, his director, to help him in his 
'S, 
he final scene, where the picture was 
solve out slowly on a clinch, the direc- 
las to forget to call “Cut!” This 
| permit Edgar to hold his cutie in a 
iH embrace as long as he wished—for 
don’t dare stop any action until the 
hut is ordered. But Taisy had heard 
| the foul plot and was armed with a 
1; and so when Edgar was engaged in 
ippy embrace he suddenly let out a 
iat could be heard in Pasadena. ‘‘ Mr. 
jn was so slow I thought I’d better 
ie petting myself,”’ was all the little 
said. 
‘me stop long enough to remark that 
story seems to lack literary finish it’s 
’s fault. I asked her to give me a 
_but she replied it would be a crime 
pil my style. 
ne doesn’t garnish chili beans with 
fingers,’ she said; which may be a 
liment, but a darned doubtful one. 
Tli say this, Steve: One might 
rt by reading your story that you have 
an opinion of actors and enjoy wit- 
ig their physical discomfort; but that 
true, for you are quite devoted to 
ser Grandon and 4 : 


| Custard Sharpshooters 


Vell, Bess,’’ I replied, “‘in the confes- 
of the movie birds—especially the 
8—I notice they all pick on the prop 
and this is one grand opportunity to 
ven.” 
[were really true to my class my com- 
8 on the he-dolls would be downright 
erous. Some, of course, are all right 
2r way; but the number of them who 
iless than a cream puff is amazing!, 
e most exhilarating sight I know is to 
prop man, at a comedy studio, stand- 
a the wings with an armful of vege- 
8, a bucket of paste or a stack of pies, 
ng an actor according to direction. 
nthusiasm and force expended in these 
vardments are quite out of proportion 
€ necessities of the case. 
few years ago, before Herb Hoover 
us to cut out pies, a certain comedy 
tor used to give the prop men a dollar 
e for a full moon, this being the tech- 
term used when a pie hits the artist 
n the face. A pie striking one perpen- 
ar to the fave does not produce the same 
y effect as when it arrives parallel 
ie target. There is art even in 


| Homans, a prop over at the Cling- 
, had it in for Spike Turnbull, one of 
addest ex-prize-fighting actors I ever 
‘working comedy. So what does Bill 
1¢ day but blow in ten dollars on pies 
ractice a new delivery that developed 
marvelous speed and accuracy. 
became his custard projectiles 
got sore and left the studio; and, 
ill cried himself to sleep—he felt 
about it. Incidentally he won 
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back his ten bucks many times over with 
direct hits at a dollar per. 

And while we’re at the comedy studios I 

might add that they have many unique 
props of their own: Fire hose, patrol 
wagons, breakaway Venuses, and plates 
and platters—in fact, all domestic dishes of 
crashing possibilities; trained dogs, merry- 
go-rounds, bicycles, syringes, and break- 
away automobiles, made entirely of wood, 
even to the tires. It is artistically true that 
the props of a comedy studio are more or 
less suggestive of the cataclysm. 
_ All property men employed at these 
joy foundries must take long courses in 
dynamics—especially hydrodynamics, be- 
cause water photographs better than gases. 
Fighting is always dynamic. What appears 
to be a great mahogany table may be made 
of thin veneering and weigh but very little. 
Yet when this toy comes down blaa! on the 
bean of a custard comedian—be the bean 
celluloid to the core—a protest of pain is 
likely to emerge from the wreckage. So we 
have iron skull plates, worn under the wigs, 
which these heroes use to protect their 
sconces. 

When I was working at the Clingstone I 
tried to get the office to include bathing 
girls as props; for that’s all they were, as 
near as I could see—just animated props. 
Then I should have had the employment 
and care of them! But Bess objected, 
saying: 

**You’ve got your hands full already, Mr. 
Stephen Sturgess!’ And she sidled up, 
compelling me to demonstrate her witti- 
cism. ‘Besides,’ she added, “though the 
bathing girls’ contribution to art is pic- 
torial rather than dramatic, the same is 
true with our candy-box leads; yet they 
are classed as actors and draw the salaries 
of trust magnates.”’ 


Pasteboard Magnificence 


In the highly destructive art of comedy, 
properties form a large part of the expense. 
Full-size trolley cars, and even railroad 
coaches, are built for no other purpose than 


to be smashed. I recall one limousine we | 


evolved from an old chassis, bought for 
two hundred and fifty dollars, that would 
just barely run; then we built a body of 
composition board, so handsome that the 
actresses all cried when they sat init; beau- 
tiful upholstery, crested doors, and even 
cut-glass orchid vases. Yet it was all 
cheated. When the “‘five-thousand-dollar”’ 
limousine was smashed to bits many en- 
vious film fans couldn’t see the joke in 
these days of money saving. 

The making of human props has evolved 
a wonderful technic. Of course we have 
hundreds of ordinary dummies that we 
dress up and scatter round the battlefield; 
but when doubled for living people they 
have to imitate human reactions. If we 
wish to make a dummy do a high dive we 
load his hands and head with iron weights, 
so those members will strike the water 
first. On the other hand, if his fall is to be 
ignominious the center of gravity is shifted 
to the seat of the pants, and the poor thing 
strikes the ground in a painful but hilarious 
attitude. 

Besides the head property man—such as 
I am—each separate company has its own 
“Props,” who must provide for its special 
needs. He gets all his stuff from us and 
every item is checked against him. Conse- 
quently these fellows have their hands full 
in guarding their treasures. This is par- 
ticularly true with handsome silver sets, 
revolvers, cigarette cases, watches, and so 
on. So weak are certain little girls and boys 
of the screen that they can’t resist these 
pretty baubles, and in order to secure him- 
self against loss Props gets receipts for any 
valuable articles he releases. 

When we are working big mob scenes we 
must be alert, as petty thieves often get 
work as extras. If the set is elaborate— 
like a banquet, where fine silver and glass 
are used—we have detectives working with 
the bunch or snooping round the wings. 

Another of our great crosses is guarding 
perishable props. Can you imagine what 
would happen to a banquet scene if we 
didn’t watch the food?—at least, when we 
used to serve the real eats. I remember 
catching an extra beating it to his dressing 
room with a ten-pound turkey tucked in 
his shirt. On another occasion I stepped 
behind a lot of flats to stop a fight, and 
there was a camera kid and a Russian 
Ambassador at grips over a boiled ham. 

Real drinks also require a guard of shock 
troops to conserve them for art. When on 
location we usually pack along a bottle of 
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Make the Tooth Brush 
More Effective 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Old methods of tooth-brush- 
ing have proved disappoint- 
ing. Tooth troubles have 


constantly increased. 


Millions of people find that 
brushed teeth still discolor and 
decay. Tartar forms on them, 


and pyorrhea often starts. 


The reason lies in a film— 


that slimy, clinging film. 


gets into crevices and stays 
there, resisting the tooth brush. 
The ordinary dentifrice has 


little effect on it. 


That film is the cause of most. 
It absorbs 


tooth troubles. 


Now You 


Now science has evolved a denti- 
frice which does what must be done. 
It is called Pepsodent, because it is 


based on pepsin. 


The film isalbuminousmatter. Pep- 
sin is the digestant of albumin. The 
object is to dissolve the film, then to 


daily prevent its accumulation. 


Pepsin must be activated. The 
usual activator is an acid, harmful to 
the teeth. That fact, until lately, 


made pepsin seem impossible. 


But science has now found an acti- 
vating method which cannot harm 
the teeth. Five governments al- 
ready have granted patents. That 
method is employed in Pepsodent. 


stains, so the teeth discolor. 
It hardens into tartar. It 
holds portions of the food 
which ferment and form acid. 
It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth—the cause of 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Cleaning teeth can’t save 
them if you leave that film. 
Every dentist knows that. But 
only lately has a way been 
found to effectively combat 
the film. 


Can End It 


Pepsodent has now been submit- 
ted to many clinical tests. Able au- 
thorities have proved its effects time 
and again. Now we urge that every 
person prove it at our expense. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week 
Tube. Use it like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean your teeth feel after 
using. Note the absence of the film. 
Note how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. That means such 
tooth care and protection as you 
never had before. 


Do that and judge for yourself 
what it means to you. 


Cut out the free coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


REG.U.S. E mm 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product— Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 


(150A) 


BUBAURUGEEEE EEUU EERERaEEEBEEEEEEBEEEEEREERy 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 395, 1104 S. Wabash Av., 
Chicago, Il. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


Address 


RBBB Besesessreuraseausesa 
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Edgar D. Jones, N. Y. 
“Minute Man Jones” 


THE SATURDAY 


Charles N. Keiter, Minn. 
“Dollar an Hour Keiter”’ 


“Make Spare Time Pay’ 


That slogan appeals to both Edgar 


Jones and Charles Keiter. 


Does it 


appeal to your If it does, read— 


The Stories of 


Jones 


Jones is a New Yorker. He’sa “‘ Post 
enthusiast.”” He talks about it to 
all the people he meets. They listen, 
and when he asks them, they sub- 
scribe. One recent evening after 
work, Jones ran into a little conven- 
tion of salesmen, and came away in 15 
minutes with 20 subscriptions. That 
means $10 profit! He easily averages 
$20 to $25 a month profit for his spare 
hours—$250 to $300 extra each year. 


Keiter 


Keiter lives in Minnesota. He was 
a “Post boy” for years. When he 
graduated into long trousers he 
stayed with The Post and has been 
earning long subscription profits 
in spare time. He never hits any 
very high totals, but steadily, week 
after week, he earns a pocket full 
of extra Curtis cash! And $5 or 
$10 a week extra comes in mighty 
handy these days. 


What About YOURSELF? 


These are only two out of hundreds of men and women in 
all parts of the country who earn more than a half million 
dollars every year by representing The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman. What about yourself? YOU have spare hours! 


Why not cash them? 


Before it’s time to plant your garden next spring, you can 
easily earn a hundred dollars. To find out how, without 
any obligation, send in this coupon. 


peenenennenennenessesesesssss CUT ME QUT oer 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


812 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: If Jones and Keiter can do it, I think I can too. 


me how. 


Name_____ 


Please tell 


Address 


City. 


Miller’s 
OULTRY american GUIDE 
—tells all about raising chickens, care, feeding, 
etc. Contains beautiful colored pictures of best FREE : 
paying varieties and best layers, sent absolutely 
Eggs and Poultry for hatching at special low prices. 
J.W. MILLER CoO., Box 25,Rockford, Nlinois 4 


2,000,000] 
RETURNING SOLDIERS 


Six months’ are entitled towearon their sleeve one of these 
War Service gold stripesfor each 6 months of overseas serv- 
GOLD STRIPE ice. (Also worn reversed as wounded mark.) 
on khaki or Also silver stripes for 6 months’ service in U.S. 
__ blue cloth WALTER H. HILDEBRAND & CO. Inc. 
Serd us Manufacturers of Swiss Embroideries 
35c for sample Navy Rating Badges, Etc, « 
postpaid 934-936 North Avenue CHICAGO 


Why Hate to Wash Dishes? 
LITTLE GEM Ser yur tanar 


DISH WASHER ‘Lue and /abor: 


Washes, Rinses, Sterilizes 
dishes, pots and pans in less than half 


theusualtime. Makes workapleasure, 
Children enjoy using it. Hot water 


and faucet only necessities. Stop |. 
ruining your hands; send for a Little 
Gem Dishwasher today. Money back 
if not satisfied. Price $2.50 prepaid. 
Agents Wanted. Easy and profitable | 
seller for men and women. Address 
H. W. HIGLEY & COMPANY 
500 McClurg Building Chicago 
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spirits in case of a bad wetting or an acci- 
dent; but most of the accidents occur 
because we pack it. The thirst of the extra 
man is the greatest argument for dry art. 

As much as we would like to stick to 
realism we have to cheat a lot with food- 
stuffs. In a street scene, with two hundred 
extras hanging round, if I stocked up a 
fruit stand or a bakeshop with practical 
apples or real Peruvian doughnuts there 
wouldn’t be a core or a hole left in five 
minutes. I’m glad the war has got most 
of these fellows, for perhaps they’ll have 
enough to eat at last. But some of the old 
birds have god-awful appetites! 

Company property men are sometimes 
perfect wonders at getting the goods on a 
moment’s notice, and there are a few who 
can anticipate everything a director will 
ask for under the most unusual circum- 
stances. We have one chap who is a veri- 
table museum in himself. When I was a 
boy we often used to see a tramp merchant 
who would have everything from suspend- 
ers to bird cages hanging from his anatomy. 

Well, this fellow is the same way; he is 
stuck full of pins, needles, nails and skew- 
ers; he carries in his pocket—or some- 
where—grease paint, mirrors, scissors, 
combs, cigars, cigarettes, matches, string, 
court-plaster, glue, photographs, and I 
don’t know what not. So well does he know 
his director that when this nervous indi- 
vidual says ‘‘Here, Tom—quick! Get 
a——” Tom says “Yes, sir; here it is.” 
And from the mysterious recesses of his 
strange garments he will dig out a pair of 
knitting needles. 

This same director always grows excited 
and warm, and after taking off his coat and 
vest he ends up without collar and tie. One 
day on location they were packing up 
hurriedly to get back home before the light 
was gone, and the director mislaid his neck- 
wear somewhere in the woods and was 
storming round, cursing everybody, when 
Tom appeared and said: “‘I thought you’d 
lose them some day, sir; so I have a clean 
collar and tie right here, sir.”’ 

On another occasion, when the hero was 
paying the chauffeur, Tom stepped up and 
said: 

“Mr. Hendricks, I have some silver 
here. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to{have 
the chauffeur give the hero some change? 
Movie actors are the only people in the 
world who always have the exact amount.” 

“You are right, Tom. Let’s do that over 
now. And, Beverly, you wait for your 
change like a real human.”’ 

When I congratulated Tom on his sen- 
sible observation he said: 

‘“Would an actor have thought of that? 
Huh! Never! And do you know I haven’t 
any idea how much I gave that bird, and a 
feeling comes over me he held out about 
three quarters when he returned it! Any- 
way, I wouldn’t put it past any actor. 
Would you, Steve?” 

“You mustn’t be too hard, Tom,” I 
answered. “All actors are not so bad as 
that. I don’t believe the fellow held out 
more than half a dollar.” 


What! No Morals in Art? 


Visitors going from one studio to another, 
where each property department seems 
more huge than the last, often say: ‘Why 
don’t you fellows pool your stuff and have 
one grand central warehouse?” Well, it 
can’t be done, for the studios are sometimes 
miles apart, and there again comes in that 
fatal element of time. However, we do 
borrow small stuff and rent our fine furni- 
ture from one another. But every studio 
has certain unique props that it guards 
most jealously, and the other fellows can’t 
have them for love or money. Barnes, of 
the Climax, will call up: 

“Say, Steve; how about that big open 
victoria—that old boat with the silver 
harness?”’ 

“We're using it, old top,” I’ll lie; or else 
“You may have it if you’ll lend me that 
round-top circus tent of yours.” 

Individual prop men with various com- 
panies on the lot often show the same 
jealousies in grabbing certain things for 
their own use; and they will hide their 
props so as to enjoy exclusive rights. Our 
working men are constantly digging up 
caches of loot that some enthusiastic prop 
man has sneaked off and hid from his 
fellow burglars. 

I’ve heard artists say that there\are no 
morals in art. Well, I ran across ‘a very 
good example showing that there \is no 
patriotism in it either. I was at the Mam- 
moth one day trying to get hold of a lot of 
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Venetian awnings, and there [ way 
Hogan, all dressed up in khaki. 

“Well, Tim,” said I; “so you're 
the wars. What service are you in?” 

“T don’t know yet,” said Tim; “by! 
going to try for the loots and incend}}, 
if there is suck a bunch. I’d like ne§ 
better than to reduce the visible sup); 
props by fire, famine or flood. They; 
too darned many things in this world 

A few minutes later we passed a ]\| 
room. : 

“What’s in there, Tim?” I asked, 
piciously, thinking he had some real 
ures hidden from fellows like me, _| 

“Why, that’s my German stuff, 
replied—“‘just books an’ mottoes, 
steins an’ things. I’ve got to keep’em) 
lock and key; for, do you know”— 
eyes blazed—‘“‘these devils would tea 
all up if I left them unguarded ca 


ute! Why, them damn fools near r} 
the finest picture of the Kaiser iy} 
town! They don’t seem to knoy 
Kaiser is a prop in this business, | 
can of beans; and they can’t th 
at my props—not while I’m on 
And Tim snorted a defiant inc 
He might be going to burn up Gen 
tie a can to the Kaiser; but for th 
he was a property man jealo 
charges. , 
Every time I try to stop this s 
begin to think of more things— 
lamps, hatracks, maps, Japanese 
lains, chaise longues, harpoons, ty t 
centimeter-guns, easels, incubators, ani 
bootjacks and demijohns. . 


off | ; 
Some Long:Felt Wants } 


Before me on my desk is the pro ) 
for a new story and among the tris 
must provide are: one black-walnu \ 
a scroll-sawed whatnot; antimacass: 
wax fruit piece under a globe; 
painted coal scuttle; a bronze Ve 
a clock in her abdomen, to pla 
mantel; a buckeye landscape, with 
in the foreground; a practical 
wood stove; a coffee grinder; a 
ror over.a mantel, with hand-paintec 
blossoms covering a crack in it; 
stand; folding bed; and innumerable 
things familiar-to the dark artistie di 
the early eighties, things of every 
and every clime—things, things, 
world without end! a 
And, to add to our other minor d 
darned if the prop man is not expec} 
furnish the weather that adds atmos 
or punch to the dank story; every 
from the gentle patter on the windoy 
to the howling tempest without the 
keep is demanded from our versatile f: 
atthe Ui. ofl ; 
Before we started to feed Euro 
made a fair to middling blizzard; bu 
we are reduced to a less edible storm. 
the rock salt of most studios has bee! 
planted at the Filmart by a new 
snow that I don’t propose to tel 
it’s one of my own little secrets; 
who have witnessed it on thes 
riably feel a tremendous sympa 
wayward lass shivering in the co! 
And now for the personal to 
ought to have come in the first re 
and I and the little Sturgesses | 
from the studio, in the foothil 
dena, with nothing to contem 
scenery—we haven’t a “thing 
place. So great has become our 
against the litter of the world that 
contains nothing unessential t 
ordinary comforts. It is true our 
scouts are permitted three dogs; 
association with these friends wi 
wholesome, for, as Walt Whitma 
are not possessed of that mania for 
things. ‘a 
P. §.—I had just finished writin; 
story—by hand—last night when 1 
tiptoed in and looked at me very | 
““Steve,’”’ she purred, “I don’t 
to think I’m not entirely happy, 
been perfectly willing that we sho 
most of our salaries for bonds a: 
stamps—and you know, genera 
ing, I hate things as much as you 
Steve, there is a jade necklace 
Too’s that I’m just crazy abo 
you be disappointed if I bough 
“No,” I said; ‘‘if you’ll pro 
holler if I blow a hundred and 


| 
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of the darn’ things.” aft 


| e 

for instance 
the 3-year saving of $8,000.00 ef- 
fected in their Compensation and 
| Liability Insurance by the Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company for THE SPLITDORF 


ELECTRICAL CO. of Newark,N.J. 
: 


pertinent to our risk. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
245 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Without obligation or charge send your book- 
let, “‘The Return of 300.’ We check the kind of 
insurance in which we are interested and give data 
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Manufacturers are waking up to the fact that 
Mutual insurance companies are conducted for 
the benefit of their policyholders. The premium 
which the policyholder pays is devoted entirely 
to affording him protection and rendering him 
service of the highest character. 


The fundamental thing in insuranceis security. In 
additionto being thestrongestmutualcasualtycom- 
pany in America, the American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company is the largest and oldest. 


Since its organization in 1887—32 years ago — 
the American Mutual has returned TO policy- 
holders dividends amounting to $4,5'77,359.47, 
and paid losses FOR policyholders amounting to 
$7,318,746.33. The dividends represent a saving 
for the policyholders of from 23% to 30%, which 
would not have been effected by any form of insur- 
ance other than mutual. 


Being a policyholders’ institution, the American 
Mutual’s expert engineers and claim adjusters 
are devoted to the service of the policyholders. 
Being a policyholders’ institution, its Engineering 
Department is devoted to Accident Prevention, 
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Reducing Severity of Accidents, Rate Reduction 
and to the Improvement of Working Conditions. 


Being a policyholders’ institution, the American 
Mutual's policy of selecting only preferred risks, 
giving direct service, paying no commissions, 
affords the policyholders a saving in dollars and 
cents. 


Since its organization, 32 years ago, this dividend 
has never been less than 30% of the premium. 


Don’t take insurance on faith. There are many 
reasons why you should have an abiding knowl- 
edge of the economy and efficiency of the 
American Mutual’s Service. Pool your risk with 
the other three thousand and more leading 
manufacturers now mutually enjoying the se- 
curity of an American MUTUAL Policy. And 
in this “pooling of risks by the individuals who 
own them” you will receive maximum protec: 
tion at minimum cost. 
Send for Booklet—“‘The Return of 300’’ 


It shows that an American Mutual Policy can effect a saving of 
from23% to30% on the cost of Workmen’sCompensation and Liability 
Insurance—without any decrease whatsoever in the service or the security 
to which you are entitled. Use coupon below for the booklet. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


245 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities 


18 E. 41st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Insure Your Car for 30% Less - 


Compensation 


Nature of business___— 


Use this COUPON in requesting further information 


kmen’s Public 
py Orem C) Lidpitity 


Our AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, covering Public Liability, Property Damage and Collision, affords the 
owners of pleasure cars, or commercial vehicles, the same mutual service as does our Workmen’s 
Compensation and Employers’ Liability Insurance. Address the Company’s Boston Office, giv- 
ing make, year and model of your car, and the expiration date of your present policy. 


es (a (er Borse 


Name and address of Company. 


Number of Employees 


Name and office of individual placing the insurance: 


RANCE Cé 


Insurance at 30% Less than Premium 
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How glad mother is when 
the little folk come scampering 
to meals, eager for the treat 
she has ready for them — 
bread spread thick with 
Swift's Premium Oleomar- 
garine. For mother knows 
what fine, sirong bodies it 


helps to build! 


How they do eat it on bread! 


ORE than a treat to the little 

members of the family, Swift’s 
Premium Oleomargarine proves a 
pleasure to the big ones. For they 
appreciate to the fullest its delicate 
flavor, appetizing to the most critical 
taste. 


Enhancing your morning toast, your 
luncheon biscuits, it gives an added 
flavor to your meat at dinner. Use 
it in cake, cookies, hard sauces, and 
drawn sauces—it gives the most de- 
lightful flavor! 


It is made of the best ingredients care- 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


fully measured and skillfully blended 
—always to assure that same sweet 
flavor—that is why you find Swift’s 
Premium the most delicately flavored 
oleomargarine you have ever tried— 
why more is used than any other oleo- 
margarine. Sweet, pure and clean— 
it is never touched by hands. 


Ask your dealer for Swift’s Premium 
today. See for yourself how much 
finer flavor it has. 


Dealers are supplied daily, from our 
conveniently located, refrigerated 
branch houses. 


Swift's Premium 
Oleomargarine - 


The modern table delicacy 


- 
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he deters the Broad 


Food economy—without any sacrifice! 


You can have one of the best foods and yet keep 
expenses down. Many other particular house- 
wives say they couldn’t keep house without it, 
for with Swift’s Premium Oleomargarine they 
can practice war economy without any sacrifice! 
You will always use it on biscuits and meats, 
in cakes, cookies and sauces after you have 
once tasted it! , 


Swift’s Premium Oleomargarine will make your 
food taste better; has the high nutritive value so 
vital in the nourishment of children; and you 
can give them all they want, economically! 


For it costs one-third less! 


Order Swift’s Premium Oleomargarine, today! 


Makes cool 
lighter, cris} 
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ELLOW TYPHOON-By Harold MacGrath 
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““Yos, That’s The Motor For Us 
There’s The Continental Red Seal” 


The more thorough and complete the knowledge of motor values, the 
stronger is the insistence upon the Red Seal Continental Motor. 


For the experienced motorist knows that satisfaction in the ownership 
of an automobile depends largely upon the power, the speed, the 
economy, the reliability of the motor. 


He knows also that the possession of these qualities can be determined 
with certainty only by past performance, the infallible test of motor 
worth. 


For well over a decade the Red Seal Continental Motor has undergone 
the test of performance in hundreds of thousands of automobiles and 
trucks. Under every conceivable condition of service—in the arduous 
tasks of commerce, on the mud-drenched roads of France—it has 
proved its 100% dependability. 


Today tens of thousands of owners will have no other motor. Upwards 
of 15,000 dealers base their business prosperity on Continental-equipped 
cars. More than 160 successful manufacturers of automobiles and 
trucks have selected the Continental after exhaustive tests and most 
careful analysis of its record. 


Look for the Red Seal on the motor in the car or truck you buy—it’s 
your guarantee of motor satisfaction. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Factories: 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 


America’s Standard Passenger — 
Car Motor. Look for the Red 
Seal Nameplate. ‘4 


Largest Exclusive Motor Manutacturers 
in the World ; i 


America’s Standard Truck | 
Motor. Look for the Red 
Seal Nameplate. i 
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((}) UR country’s commer- 


: cial outlook for the future is 
exceedingly bright. The production of 
nearly all our industries is far in excess of home 
consumption and we have unprecedented opportunity for 
extending trade in foreign markets. Yet it must be borne in 
mind that production costs remain abnormally high and the 
need of systematic conservation is more than ever urgent. 


save money, materials and time because an inexpensive little ‘“‘Drop 
Out”? Renewal Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its original 
efficiency. As compared with the use of “One-Time”’ fuses they cut 
annual fuse maintenance costs approximately 80%. 


It pays to make sure that Economy Fuses are used on all your electrical 
circuits—at your business and in your home. 


Sold by leading electrical jobbers and dealers 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Sole manufacturers of “‘ARKLESS”— the Non- Renewable Fuse with the 100% Indicator 


ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO MADE IN CANADA AT MONTREAL 
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Buckwheat Muffins 


HESE mornings when there is a nip in the air, hot buckwheat muffins displace bread 


in many homes. 


They are especially good when Crisco is used for shortening. The | 


unusual delicacy of Crisco makes it possible to bring out the distinctive buckwheat flavor. 


Housewives who are accustomed to using lard for shortening and frying should try Crisco. 
Then they will realize what is meant by enjoying the natural flavors of foods. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenii 
7” oe Cake ‘Making. 


Crisco is sweet and pure, because it is wholly vegetable and is not touched by a single hand throughout 


the manufacture. 


Crisco gives genuine satisfaction, yet it costs no more than bulk cooking 
fats that often carry a disagreeable taste into foods. Crisco comes in sani- 
tary, airtight packages, one pound net weight and upward, safeguarded 


from all impurities. 
Buckwheat Muffins 
A Recipe Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute, Mildred Maddocks, Director. 


1 cupful buckwheat flour 
1 cupful corn meal 1 egg, beaten light 
1 teaspoonful salt 1% cupfuls milk 

2 tablespoonfuls melted Crisco 


Use accurate Jevel measurements 
Pass all the dry ingredients through the sieve together. Add the liquid 


ingredients and mix thoroughly. Bake in a hot, well-Criscoed iron muffin 
pan about 25 minutes. 


4 teaspoonfuls baking powder ~- 


Rich, creamlike and of uniform quality, it always can be depended upon. 


Recipes That Save the 
Housewife Money 


“‘War Time Recipes’’, Janet McKen- 
zie Hill’s new work, is a valuable 
addition to your practical cook 
books. It contains several hundred 
tested recipes for appetizing and 
economical foods that will enable 
housewives to make their allow- 
ances go farther. The founder of 
the Boston School of Cooking tells 
how to use all conservation flours 
properly. Get a copy. Send one 
to a friend with your Happy New 
Year greeting.. Published at 25 
cents we will send a copy for 10 cents 
in stamps. Address Department 
K-1, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ZT Loitered Until Reminded Sharply That-I’d Better Pour Leather Into That There Skate if I Wanted to Make Home That Night 


AD been a toilsome day for Ma Pettengill re) if that’s what killing your mother is called. She 
nd me. Since sunup we had ridden more By Ei arry Leon Wi ison said even at a Polish wedding down across the 
than a score of mountain miles on horses tracks of a big city it would have the ambulances 
that could seldom exceed a crawl in pace. At ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER and patrol wagons clanging up a good half hour 
m we had left the flatlands along the little quicker than usual. 
d river, climbed to the lava beds of the first mesa, traversed a sad stretch of Be that as it may, or is, when I had expected sleep to steal swiftly to the mending 
2 where even-the sage grew scant, and come, by way of a winding defile that was _ of the day’s ravages I merely found myself wakeful and wondering. This stuff of Uncle 
a mounting cafion, into big hills unending. Henry’s is an able ferment. I wondered about a lot of things. And at the same time 
for many hours we had labored over furtive, tortuous trails, aimless and lost, I wondered interminably about that remarkable bowlder at the side of the Tom Thumb 
have seemed, but that ever and again we came upon small bands of cattle moving Grand Cafion. I was even wakeful enough and discursive enough—my hostess had 
ay. These showed that we had a mission and knew, after all, what we were about. taken but one glass from the bottle—to wonder delightedly about all rocks and stones, 
ttle were knowingly bent toward the valley and home. They went with much and geology, and that sort of thing. It was almostvscientific, the way I wondered, as I 
inesslike air, stopping only at intervals to snatch at the sparse short grass that sat there idly toying with my half-filled glass. 
out the roots of the sagebrush. They had come a long journey from their grazing Take this particular bowlder, for example. It had once been mere star dust, hadn’t 
itarting when the range went bad and water holes dried, and now seemed glad _it? Some time ago, I mean, or thereabouts. But it had been star dust; and then, next 
to give up the wild free life of a short summer and become tended creatures again, _ thing it knew, it got to be a kind of cosmic stew, such as leisurely foreigners patch our 
Strangely thoughtful humans would lavish cut grass upon them for certain obscure highways with, and looking no more like a granite bowlder than anything. i 
btless benevolent purposes of their own. Then something happened, like someone letting the furnace fire go out the night o 
S Our mission this day to have a look-see, mebbe as far as Horsefly Mountain, the big freeze; and this stuff I’m talking about grew cold and discouraged, and quit flat, 
general idee of how many head was already coming down to eat up the so-and- apparently not caring a hoot what shape it would be found in years and years later; the 
t hay crop that had ever been stacked on the Arrowhead since the dry winter _ result being that it was found merely in the general shape of rocks—or bowlders, to use 
hen beef fell to two cents a pound, with darned few takers at that. the more scientific term—which is practically no shape at all, as you might say, being 
really a day of scenic delight, if one hadn’t to reflect sorely upon the exigencies quite any shape that happens, or the shape of rocks and bowlders as they may be seen 
f-cattle profession, and at least one of us was free of this thrall. on almost every hand by those of us who have learned to see in the true sense of the word. 
hat we reached at last were small mountains rather than big hills; vast exclamatory I have had to be brief in this shorter science course on the earth’s history before the 
ts of shattered granite and limestone, thickly timbered, reckless of line, sharp time of man, because more important matters claim my attention and other speakers are 
One minute cafion we viewed from above was quite preposterous in its ambi- waiting. The point is that this bowlder up there by the dwarf cafion had survived from 
ving color and depth and riot of line in due proportions and quite worthy of the | unremembered chaos; had been melted, stewed, baked and chilled until it had no mind 
Scale. It wasn’t a Grand Cafion, but at least it was a baby grand, and I loitered _ of its own left ; then bumped round by careless glaciers until it didn’t care where it came 
brink until reminded sharply that I’d better pour leather into that there skate if to rest; and at last, after a few hundred million years of stony unconcern for its ultimate 
d to make home that night. fate, here it had been drawn by the cunning hand of man spang into the complex 
butly did wish to make home that night, for the spot we were on was barren mechanism of our industrial human scramble. : / ; ; 
ittle conveniences I am accustomed to. Moreover, the air was keen and a That is to say, this bowlder I speak of, the size of a city hall, lying there in noble 
day in the building, called for strong meats. So I not too reluctantly passed _ neglect since long before wise old water animals were warning their children that this here 
S scenic miniature of parlor dimensions—and from the study of a curious fool talk about how you could go up out of the water and walk round on dry land would 
thereby which had intrigued me not a little. get folks into trouble, because how could a body breathe up there when there wasn’t 
e were home and relaxed by the Arrowhead fireside, after a moving repast of | any water to breathe in? And the fools that tried it would soon find out; and serve "em 
lung sage hens. The already superior dynamics of the meal, moreover, had been right! Well, I mean to say, this bowlder that had lain inert and indifferent while the 
eightened by a bottle of Uncle Henry’s homemade grape wine, which he ages wrought man from a thing of one cell—and not much of a cell at that—bore across 
mmends for colds or parties, or anything like that. It had proved to bea that face of it nearest the winding trail a lettered appeal, as from one man to another. 
nost too recent a cru. Ma Pettengill said that if Uncle Henry was aiming to The letters were large and neatly done in white paint and the brushwork was recent: 


n e market in quantity production he had ought to name it the Stingaree brand, ‘ 
ure some stuff, making for malevolence even to the lengths of matricide, _ WAGNER’s SYLVAN GLEN, ONLY THIRTY-Two MILES. HERMAN WAGNER, SOLE Prop, 
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Let this teach us, one and all, this morning, that every- 
thing in Nature has its use if we but search diligently. I 
mean, even big rocks like this, which are too big to build 
homes or even courthouses of. May we not, at least, paint 
things on them in plain letters with periods and commas, 
and so'on, and thus give added impetus to whatever is 
happening to us? 

But the evening wears on and the whipping mental urge 
of grape juice meddled with by Uncle Henry wears off. 
And so, before it all ends, what about Herman Wagner, 


Sole Prop. of Wagner’s Sylvan Glen? 


I know it has been a hard day, but let us try to get the 
thing in order. Why not begin cautiously with a series of 
whys? Why any particular sylvan glen in a country where 
everything is continuously and overwhelmingly sylvan 
and'you can’t heave a rock without hitting aglen? Really, 
you can’t walk fifty yards out there without stepping on a 
glen—or ina glen; it doesn’t matter. What Iam earnestly 
trying to get at is, if this Herman Wagner wanted to be 
sole prop. of a sylvan glen, why should he have gone 
thirty-two miles farther for one? Why didn’t he have it 
right there? Why insanely push thirty-two miles on in a 
country where miles mean something serious? Up-and- 
down miles, tilted horribly or standing on edge! 

It didn’t seem astute. And Herman achieved simply no 
persuasion whatever with me by sticking in that “only.” 
He could have put “only” all over the rock and it would still 
have been thirty-two miles, wouldn’t it? Only, indeed! 
You might think the man was saying “‘Only ten minutes’ 
walk from the post office’—or something with a real 


meaning like that. I claimed then and I claim now that he © 


should have omitted the only and come out blunt with the 
truth. There are times in this world when the straight 
bitter truth is better without any word-lace. This Wagner 
person was a sophist. So I said to him, now, as a man will 
at times: 

“All right, Herman, old top! But you'll have to think 
up something better than ‘only’ to put before those thirty- 
two miles. If you had said ‘Only two miles’ it might have 
had its message for me. But thirty more than that! Be 
reasonable! Why not pick out a good glen that parties 
can slip off to for a quiet evening without breaking up a 
whole week? Frankly, I don’t understand you and your 
glen. But you can bet I’ll find out about it!” 

So, right away, I said to Ma Pettengill, who by this time 
had a lot of bills and papers and ledgers and stuff out on 
her desk, and was talking hotly to all of them—I said to 
her that there was nearly half a bottle of Uncle Henry’s 
wine left, his rare old grape wine laid down well over a 
month ago; so she had better toss off a foamy beaker of 
it—yes, it still foamed—and answer me a few questions. 

It was then 
she said the 
things about 
that there wine 
being able to in- 
flate the casu- 
alty lists, even of 
Polish weddings, 
which are al- 
ready the high- 
est known to the 
society page of 
our police-court 
-ecords. She 
said, further, 
shat shehad took 
just enough of 
the stuff at din- 
fier to make her 
think she wasn’t 
entirely bank- 
rupt, and she 
wanted to give 
these here ac- 
rounts a_thor- 
pugh going-over 
while the sensa- 
tion lasted. 

Not wishing 
to hurt Uncle 
Henry’s feelings, 
even if he didn’t 
catch me at it, I 
partook again of 
the fervent stuff, 
and fell into new 
wonder at the 
seeming imbecil- 
ity of Herman 
Wagner. Ifound 
myself not a lit- 
tle moved by the 
pathos of him. 
It was little 
enough I could 
getfrom Ma Pet-~ 


tengill at first. 


Herman Threw Kisses to 


She spoke almost shortly to me when I asked her things 
she had to stop adding silly figures to answer. 

What I found out was mostly my own work, putting two 
and two in their fit relationship... Even the mention of 
Herman Wagner’s full name brought nothing about him- 
self. I found it most annoying. I would say: ‘“‘Come on, 
now; what about this Herman Wagner that paints whee- 
dling messages across the face of Nature?’’ And to this 
fair, plain query I would merely have more of the woman’s 
endless help troubles. All that come looking for work 
these days was stormy petrels, not caring if they worked 
or not—just asking for it out of habit. 

Didn’t she have a singing teacher, a painless dentist, 
a crayon-portrait artist and a condemned murderer on her 
pay roll this very minute, all because the able-bodied 
punchers had gone over to see that nasty little Belgium 
didn’t ever again attack Germany in that ruthless way? 
She had read that it cost between thirty and thirty-five 
thousand dollars to wound a soldier in battle. Was that 
so?- Well, she’d tell me that she stood ready to wound any 
of these that was left behind for between thirty and thirty- 
five cents, on easy payments. Wound ’em severely, too! 
Not mere scratches. 

Presently again I would utter Herman Wagner, only to 
be told that these dry cows she was letting go for sixty 
dollars—you come to cut ’em up for beef and you’d have 
to grease the saw first. Or I heard what a scandal it was 
that lambs actually brought five-fifty, and the Govern- 
ment at Washington, D. C., setting back idly under the 
outrage! ‘ 

Then I heard, with perfect irrelevance as to Herman 
Wagner, that she wouldn’t have a puncher on the place 
that owned his own horse. Because why? Because he’d 
use him gentle all day and steal grain for him at night. 
Also, that she had some kind of rheumatiz in her left 
shoulder; but she’d rather be a Christian Scientist and 
fool herself than pay a doctor to do the same. It may all 
have been true, but it was not important; not germane to 
the issue, as we so often say in writing editorials. 

It looked so much like a blank for Herman Wagner that 
I quit asking for a time and let the woman toil at her 
foolish ruinous tasks. 

After half an hour of it she began to rumble a stanza of 
By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill; then I chanced it again, re- 
marking on the sign I had observed that day. So she left 
her desk for a seat before the fire and said yes, and they 
was other signs of Herman’s hid off in the mountains where 
no one but cows, that can’t read a line, would ever see ’em. 
She also divulged that Herman himself wasn’t anything 
you’d want a bronze statue of to put up in Courthouse 
Square. j 


‘ 


Her for Ten Minutes From on Top of the Woodshed, Where He Was Safe 
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Well then, come on, now! What about him? 
not by a darned sight! With that there desk full o 
she simply could not stop to talk now. She did. 


Is that the only sign of Herman’s you saw? He 
others along them trails. You’ll see an arrow in 
paint, pointing to his sylvan glen, and warnings not 
to other glens till you’ve tried his. One says: You’ye 
the rest; now try the best! Another says: Try Wa 
Sylvan Glen for Boating, Bathing and Fishing. Me 
all hours! And he’s got one that shows he studied i. 


advertising as soon as he landed in this country. It 
Wagner’s Sylvan Glen—Not How Good, But How € 
I don’t know. I ain’t made up my mind about He 
even yet. If it wasn’t for why he had to leave Nevac 
if I knew there could be more than one kind of Ge 
then I’d almost say Herman was the other kind. E 
course, there can’t be but one kind; and he sh 
Prussian strain fast enough in why he come up from, 
Still and all, he’s got his engaging points as a pure 
or something. , i 
He don’t tell me why he left Reno for a long tiny 
he gets here; not till I’d won his confidence by sho 
was a German sympathizer. It was when Sandy 
had a plan for a kind of grand war measure. His gi 
measure was to get some secret agents into Ger 
kill off all the women under fifty. He said if you 
the stock would die out, because look what the ga 
against killing does! He told this to everybody. 
it to Herman; but Herman knew enough to rem: 
committal about it. He told it to me, and I saw rig 
probably couldn’t be managed right; and, even if 
be, I said to Sandy, it seemed to me somehow like 
be sort of inhuman. 
Herman heard me say this and got the idea I} 
pacifist and a secret friend of his country; so he ¢ 
me the secret of why he left Reno to keep from 
heart cut out by Manuel Romares. But no matt 
Anyway, last year in the spring this Herman | 
by, looking for work. He hadn’t been in Ameri 
having stopped with his uncle in Cincinnati a wh 
then coming West on a life of adventure and to 
career. He said now he’d come up from Nevad 
he’d been working on a sheep ranch, and he acted 
wanted to get into something respectable and lead a | 
life again. i 
Well, it had got so I hired everything that come 
so why not Herman? The boys heard he was a 
alien and acted, at first, like a bunch of hogs with 
about; but I’d of hired old Hinderburg himself 
offered and put him to doing something worth whil 
; This E) 
~ was thei 
ever work |) 
in side wl} 
He toldm| 
I showed 
a Germai3 
pathizer, 
the begin 
the wal 
wore one( 


after he’s 
prayers; |] 


They 


beautiful 


¥ 


NAVAL officer, trig in his white twill, strode 
{slong the Escolta, Manila’s leading thor- 
oughfare. There was something in his stride 
t suggested anger; and the settled grimness of 
lips, visible be- 
en his mustache 
short beard, and 
hard brightness 
ris blue eyes em- 
sized this sugges- 
1. He was angry, 
it was a cold 
er, a kind of clear- 
ided fury which 
mn makes calcula- 
i terrible. He had 
n carrying this 
er in his heart for six 
er years. It was some- 
ig like glacial ice; it moved 
ays but never seemed to 
: either hardness or con- 
ration. To-day it had the 
ct of the north wind— . 
t almost forgotten north 
d of his native land—in 
t it winnowed all the chaff from 
mind and left one clear thought: 
would settle the matter once 
foralltime. The face and form 
an angel, and the heart of a 
ssalina! ates 
le had known all along that 
te day she would turn up in 
nila. It was impossible for them 
resist the temptation to view 
ir handiwork; tigers, they al- 
‘s return to the kill. But he had 
‘now, had her in the hollow of 
hand. All the fear of her was 
2. This afternoon he would 
th her what the word meant. 
ilians were lucky. These 
lid things could pop up 
| their lives, even get into 
| Dapers, and shortly be 
}otten. But in the Navy 
vas the knell of advance- 
it. It never mattered if 
| wrong was wholly on the 
r side; the result was the 


i} 
a 


re. But he had her, thank 
(1 The world would never 
bw what had turned Bob 
lowell into a misanthrope. The tentacles of the octopus 
been lopped off as by a miracle. He was a free man. 
“ever would he forget the shame and misery, the horror 
‘hat night in the Grand Hotel in Yokohama. The 
fienness of that confession—on the first night of his 
>2ymoon ! He was free, yes, but he would never be able 
yilot out that infernal night. Well, he had her. She 
a leave Manila on the first ship that left port; it did 
>matter whether it went north or east. If she proved 
irate he would have her arrested. To lure a man to 
ce marry her, and on the wedding night confess 

she was already married; and then—if a man was 
(d—blackmail! He would fight her tooth and nail. 
‘world had changed since that night. The old order 
‘gone to smash since August, 1914. Traditions had 
\ badly mauled by necessities. Such a scandal, in 
‘ch he had been merely the dupe, would scarcely leave 
‘ple in passing. Who would care, these tremendous 


wee on 

estopped abruptly. His thoughts had almost carried 
past the hotel, one of those second-rate establishments 
‘h you find in all Oriental cities that are seaports, 
ls full of tragic and sordid histories. He entered, ran 
he first flight of stairs, scrutinized the numbers on two 

and paused before the third. He raised his hand 
struck the panel. A touch of vertigo seized him. 
Ayosing his love for the Jezebel was still a living thing 


opened the door and closed it behind him, standing 
his back to it. He did not take off his hat. A cold 
i Shudder ran over him. She was more beautiful than 


arette into the ash tray, and faced him, her air 
tance and timidity. What she saw was a squat 
ody, a beautiful head with a rugged kindly face. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


WILtL 


good sign. Still, 
there was some- 
thing in the ele- 
vation of his jaw 
and the set of his 
powerful. shoul- 
ders she did not 
like. 

What he saw 
# was a woman of 
medium height, 
slender but  per- 
fectly molded, 


He Flung Her Roughly Back Upon the Divan, Stalked From the 
Room and Closed the Door 


young, beautiful, exquisite. Her hair was the color of spun 
molasses, lustrous because the color was genuine. Her 
eyes were velvety purple. Her skin was milk-white, with 
a hint of peachblow under the eyes and temples. The mar- 
vel of her lay in the fact that she never had to make up. 
The devil had given her all those effectives for which most 
women strive in vain. Innocence! She might have stepped 
out of one of Bouguereau’s masterpieces. At one corner of 
her mouth was the most charming mole imaginable. You 
might look at her nose, her eyes, the curve of her chin, but 
invariably your glance returned to the mole. The devil’s 
finishing touch—it permitted you to see the mouth indi- 
rectly, and you lost the salient, a certain cruel hardness. 

He waited with an ironical twist to one corner of his 
mouth. But in his heart there was great rejoicing. Aside 
from the initial chill, nothing—not a thrill, not a tingle at 
the roots of his hair. He could look upon her beauty with- 
out a single extra heartbeat. He was free, spiritually as 
well as legally. 

“Well?” he said. 

“T came to Manila, to you, because I am tired and 
repentant, and want a home. I am growing old. I lied 
that night. I wasn’t married to anyone else.” 

- He laughed and rested his shoulders against the door. 
There was a repressed volcanic flash in her eyes. That 
laugh did not presage well. 

‘Ts it so hard to forgive?’’ Vocal honey. 

“What is it you really want?” he asked, perfectly will- 
ing to see the comedy to its end. 

“A home—with you. I know; Robert, that I was a 
wretch in those days. But the world over here—men, the 
temptation, the primordial instinct of woman to fight man 
with any weapon she can lay a hand to! Won’t you take 
me back and forgive?”’ 

“Take care, Berta! Don’t waste those tears! In your 
eyes they are pearls without price. Don’t waste them on 
me.” - 

“Then you won’t forgive?” 
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“Forgive? What manner of fool have you 


H Ze) | a Gr co th written me down? Forgive? I gave you an honest 


man’s loye—and you picked my pockets! I would 
not give two coppers to place on your dead eyes. 
Take you home? Innocent child!’ 

“Ah! Then it is war?” 

“War to the end, pretty cobra! 
came here with any other idea?” 

How she hated this man! Hated him because she had 
never beaten him, never seen him cringe or heard him plead. 
She, too, would remember that night in Yokohama, six 
years gone. After the blow, silence—not a word or a look. 
Stonily he had packed up his belongings and gone to the 
Yokohama Club, whence he had gone aboard a cruiser in 
the morning. From that moment until this she had never 
laid eyes on him. Every six months a check came; but 
even that lacked his signature—a draft from Cook’s. War! 
So beit. He would learn when she began to turn the screws. 

“You will take me 
home and acknowl- 
edge me,” she 
whipped back at him. 

“Acknowledge 
you—what?” 

“As your wife!’””— 
stormily. 

Again he laughed. 
“You are not my 
wife, and never have 
been.” 

“And how will you 
prove it?” 

“That will be easy. 
Curious old world, 
isn’t it? I thought 
when I received your 
note that nothing 
i would satisfy me but 
g to wring your neck. 
And all I want is a 
kiss— because I’m 
sure it would poison 
you! I know. You 
have in that head of yours schemes 
for my humiliation, scandal, and all 
that. A woman, known as The Yellow 
Typhoon, claiming to be the wife of 
one Robert Hallowell; rampaging the 
office, storming the villa gate, getting 
interviewed. No, Berta; it isn’t going 
to happen at all. On the contrary, you will leave Manila 
on the first ship out.” 

“And if I refuse?”’ 

“Bibilid prison. Though we are very busy militarily our 
civil courts have plenty of time to try a prime case of 
bigamy. War? You will jolly well find out!” 

“Bigamy!”’ 

“Sure. Lieutenant Graham is dead, and I had charge of 
his effects. I found some interesting letters. These led me 
to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, where your name 
and his were neatly inscribed on the register—six months 
before you laid your trap for me. You found after you had 
married him that he wasn’t the Graham who had inherited 
a fortune. Marriage! It seems to be a mania with you. 
How many of us poor devils have you rooked with your 
infernal beauty? What’s God’s idea, anyhow? Or is it 
the devil himself who fits you out, covers your black heart 
with alluring flesh? No matter. The first ship out or 
Bibilid. I have warned you.” 

Then he did something that he afterward regretted. 
But malice burned so hotly in his veins that he could not 
resist the impulse. He walked over to her and before 
she could comprehend his purpose swept her into his arms, 
held her tightly for a moment and kissed her. Then he 


You don’t suppose I 


‘flung her roughly back upon the divan, stalked from the 


room and closed the door with an emphasis which pro- 
claimed that it was to stand between them eternally. 

Once he reached the street he spat and rubbed his lips 
energetically. He had been a fool to do that. He had 
slipped down to her level. But, hang it, it was the only 
way he could make her feel anything, the viper! 

A fool indeed; for later that act was going to cost him 
dearly. 

He left behind a tableau. Not until his footsteps died 
away did the woman stir. Then she sprang to her feet, a 
fury. She swept her hand savagely across her mouth. She, 
too, spat. ‘‘Oh!’’ she cried through her teeth, in a kind 
of animal roar. She seized the divan pillow, tore at it, and 
sent it hurtling across the room. ‘‘Oh!”’ 

“There, there; enough of that, Berta!’’ 

A man stepped from behind the screen. He was notable 
for three things—his bulk, his straw-colored hair, and the 
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pleasant expression of his smooth ruddy face. The en- 
semble was particularly agreeable. But in detail somehow 
the man lost out. There wasn’t enough skull at the back 
of his head, his eyes were too shallow, there was a bad 
droop to his nether lip. For all these defects everything 
about the man suggested power, power never wastefully 
applied. 

The woman whirled upon him. “But you!’’—her voice 
thick with passion—‘“‘you saw what he did?” 

“ec Yes. ” 

“And you let him go?” 

“T have told you. If there is one man in Manila I do not 
care to meet it’s the captain.” 

“‘T despise you all!’’ She flew about, gesticulating. 

“You will die of apoplexy some day if you ever 
have the misfortune to grow fat. Enough of this 
nonsense. That goose is dead; but there are others, 
and larger golden eggs.” 

“ButIThatehim! I want fem broken, disgraced ! 
Didn’t you hear him order me out of Manila?”’ 

“Don’t let that worry you. You'll stay 
here until I’m ready to leave. I'll hide you 
over in the Tondo.” 

“What !—among the natives?”’ 

The man crossed 
the room and caught 
hold of her. ‘‘ Besen- 
sible. The captain 
will do exactly as he 
threatens. It’sBibilid 
if I don’t hide you 
at once. Youcouldn’t 
walk five blocks up 
the Escolta without 
running into someone 
who knows you. 
You’ve left a trail 
across these diggings, 
my tiger kitten. They 
don’t call you The 
Yellow Typhoon for 
nothing. You’ve got 
to keep under cover 


since we can’t get you into that villa of his. These are war- 


times, and I’ve big work to do. You’ll goto Tondo because : 


itis my will. I’ve let you play your game; now you'll help 
me play mine. When this job is done we'll return to the 
States and live like nabobs. I tell you, Berta, there’s a 
fortune for the picking. Risks, yes; but not any more 
dangerous than we’ve been accustomed to. These Amer- 
ican swine ——” 

SELUsh 

“All right.”” The man switched into Danish. ‘These 
American swine don’t shoot spies; they arrest them and 
let them out on bail. Ye gods! By the way, I’ve got alittle 
surprise for you. Remember those sables I smuggled in last 
spring? Well, Wu Fang is making them into a coat that 
will be worth seven thousand in the States.” 

“Manchurian!’’—disdainfully. 

“Real Russian.’”? He smoothed her hair; but it was 
some time before she began to purr. ‘‘No nonsense. We'll 
clear out of here at once. I’ll take you to the Tondo and 
you can rig up in that Chinese costume of yours. You can 
ride after sundown; and I’ll be out frequently. I’ll fix you 
up like the sultan’s favorite. You can wear a cap outside 
of doors. Inside it won’t matter if the natives see your 
hair.” 

“For how long?” 

“Perhaps two weeks.” 

“Something of naval importance?”’ she mused. 

“So big that the Fatherland will pay a million. One of 
the biggest things in the world, here in Manila; and it’s 
packed away in the brain of that experimental husband of 
yours. That’s why I wanted you out there. There is a 
blue print at that villa. If I can’t land the big goose I can 
land that. If we can’t apply the principle we can learn 
what it is.” 

“And if he loses it, it will break him?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Then I’ll go peacefully into the Tondo. The thought of 
his being broken will keep me alive. Make him pay for 
those kisses!” 

The man held her off at arm’s length. “‘You’re a queer 
hawk. I don’t suppose there’s a man on earth you really 
care for. You’re afraid of me; that’s my hold.” 

“Afraid of you? No. You are generally sensible and 
necessary. And I happen to be your wife. You're a port 
in the storm.” — 

“There seems to be only one idea in your head—to 
break men, twist their hearts and empty their pockets.” 

“T hate them. I have always hated them. Asa child I 
fought boys when they tried to kiss me. I was born that 
way. Analyze it? I’ve never tried to. Perhaps I am 
Nemesis for all the wrongs mankind has done womankind. 
I hate them. They never kiss me—even you—that I don’t 
want to strike and cut.” 

““And you’ve been successful for one reason only.” 

“And what is that?” 


“Naval officers, English and American, proud 
and inherently afraid of scandal. You may thank 
God you never tried your game on me. Your pretty 
neck would have been twisted long ago. Mark 
me, Berta, you are mine. Never try to play any 
of those tricks on me. If you do I’ll kill you with 
bare hands. To youl am a reliable business part- 
ner; to me you’re the one woman. .Remember 
that. You hold me because you are always a bit 


If a Submarine Should 
Pop Up You’ll Promise to Come for Me?’ 


‘““My Cabin is Opposite Yours. 


of mystery. What’s behind that day in San Francisco when 
you decided to cast your lot with mine? More than seven 
years gone, and I’ve never found out. Some man; and be- 
cause he did not give you a square deal—all these wrecks.”’ 

“Do you want the truth? You are the first man who 
ever laid his hand on me. I ran away from a humdrum 
world. I wanted adventure, swift, red-blooded. I’m a 
viking’s daughter.” 

“T can believe that. It’s the game, the sport. Typhoons! 
That’s you. You come and go across men’s lives exactly 
like a typhoon. Wherever you pass—wreckage. 
captain seems to have escaped.” 

“T have your promise in regard to him.”’ 

The man laughed. 
stick it out. What are you—German, Dane, Finn? To 
this day I don’t know. But always keep in your pretty 
head that you are mine. . Marry them, kiss them, and say 
good-by; but always recollect that I’m under the latticed 


window. After all it’s just as well you didn’t go out to: 


San Miguel. The captain has a partner. He’d have been 
too much for you.” 

“In what way?” 

“Your way. Handsomest man in the Islands, and rich. 
He’s to be transferred shortly to the Atlantic. And if I’ve 
got the right of it you and I are going to be very much 
interested in his journey.” 

“Rich and handsome,” she said ruminatingly. 

The man smiled ironically. ‘‘An officer who has never 
had an affair; ice where women are concerned. I dig up 
their histories; part of my game. You would have about 


as much chance with him as I would in a sampan in the 


middle of one of your happy-go-lucky typhoons. A hand- 
some vigorous young man, who carries a Rajputana parra- 
keet with him when he travels—a talking parrakeet. 
Everybody in Manila has heard about that bird.” 

““A handsome young man with money and a talking 
parrakeet!’’ The woman began to laugh. 
anything like that before. I am interested. What’s he 
look like?” 

The man took out a wallet, from which he drew a news- 
paper clipping. ‘“‘That’s a good likeness.” 

“He is handsome. . Good heavens!” 

“Well?” 

“But this isn’t he; it’s a crook’s—Black Ellison, wanted 
for diamond robbery and assault in San Francisco.” 

“The two look enough alike to be useful, maybe. Nota 
physical likeness; it’s merely photographic. I never over- 
look anything. If he takes the journey I have in mind it 
may be of use. Photographically they look enough alike 
to be twins.” 
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“That’s one of your charms; you 


“T never heard : 
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The woman retu 
clipping, her eyes gs 
She walked slowly ove 
window and _ stared 4 
into the street—withou: 
‘Ing anything of the bie 


below. 
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Ov San Miguel wa 
are many two-st 
brick villas with Spa 
tiles. Sometimes 
will be three or fo 
most sonal 
one aloof and 
Manila most wh j 
live upstairs, the 
ants down. It 
white folk to tal 
their affairs w 
listeners—an¢ 
servants to run) 
to cockfights as 
as they dare. 
_ One of these ik 


villas was wal 
except on the 
side, by a wall ofr 
coated with white 
Rising abo 
chevaux-de-fris 
broken bottles } 
fringe of feathery 
boo. There was ai 
of these trees fro 
gate to the door. 
was also a garde} 
the precise fon 
with which it hai 
laid out was a 
testimony to the abag 
womankind. 
Two Americans livedl : 
bachelors. They were ¢ 
in the United States Nay | 
odd pair, agreed oficial and social Manila; and afte1| 
efforts to make friends with them, discnicued them. } 
because bachelor officers who have incomes outsidi 
pay are generally gay sailormen. Off duty these twof' 
an association of hermits. They never went any 
except officially, and avoided women as other men a) 
the plague. One of them was woman-shy; the sa | : 
them, it was said. 
For two years now this pair had been masighed | 
duty. Captain Hallowell would in all probability 
go to sea again actively. An experiment had s¢ 
injured one of his eyes, though the defect was not | 
able. Lieutenant Commander Mathison was a payr 5 
They-were as unlike physically as it is possibly f 
men to be. 
Hallowell was the dreamer, the thinker. He was 
thick, rugged and a trifle gray. His head and short 
were shot with silver, though his mustache was still 
There was something about him that reminded youl 
gorilla.. You were likely to carry this idea in youb 
until you knew him; then you understood that he 
the same category as the St. Bernard—the gentlest | 
the world until thoroughly roused. They called 
woman hater with some justice, though no one in & 
Manila ever learned the facts, not even Mathiso 
surmised that. Hallowell had run afoul some web 
woman and had got past the reefs by a hair. 
Mathison was the man of action. He was tall, 
and handsome, with a smooth olive skin. This dee 
gave conspicuity to his gray eyes, the whites of/ 
were dazzling. Every line and turn of his face ga 
the impression that by nature he was amiable in 
treme. Given cause he could be as savage and rell 
as the gorilla his friend resembled. 
Woman-shy they called him, because they oon 
no other suitable name for the puzzle. He was 
courteous when,.by those accidents of chance called 
receptions, he found himself among women. Bu 
was always a cold reserve the brightest eyes cot 
batter down. Rest assured there were many fe 
campaigns. He was the combination of two things 
prize highly, greedily or sentimentally—money an 
looks. 
What had the aspect of shyness was merely an id 
to with surpassing resolution. I shall tell you abc 
idea later on. There are, here and there across this 
men like Mathison who are neither mollycoddles n¢ 
timonious nincompoops. They are not gregarious 
are the type from which explorers come, men wh 
how\to live alone, to whom the most necessary an | 
This resolution had toughened Mathison mora’ 


thing in life is to overcome obstacles. 
physically. Packed away in that lithe body of ] 
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emendous vitality. He was perfectly willing to be called 
mman-shy. Such a reputation was a considerable barri- 
de. He was content to rest behind it. There had been 
itles, bitter conflicts. There are certain fires which hyp- 
tize; one must reach out and touch them. I might say 
at this idea of his was always in a state of siege. 

After this exposition it sounds odd to remark that Math- 
yn was as full of romance as a Chinese water chestnut is 

starch, that his daydreams were peopled with lovely 
omen. He never saw a beautiful woman that he did not 
ymediately clothe her in his colorful imagination. He 
scued her from Chinese pirates, he was shipwrecked and 
ist away on a desert island."yith her, he tore her from the 
unds of brigands or the latticed window of some rajah’s 
aremlik; and he always married her in the end. Every- 
ing in him inclined toward the companionship of women, 
1d he had built a Chinese wall round this inclination. 

Among men, however, he was companionable, witty, 
amorous, and full of sound common sense. But no one 
rer called him Jack; not even Hallowell, the best friend 
shad. He was always John or Mathison to his equals and 
yperiors, and “‘Sir’”’ to his subordinates. Hallowell, how- 
yer, had compromised on Mat. For all this, Mathison 
ubbled with personal magnetism. 

You never get deeply into a naval officer’s character by 
ibbing elbows with him in wardrooms or officers’ clubs. 
‘you want to know the real man go down into the boiler 
oms, the gun rooms, anywhere but the quarter-deck. 
he roughnecks will tell you. They sometimes weigh you 
ith a glance. Two things they require of you—absolute 
istice and firmness. That was Mathison to his men; and 
e always backed these attributes with a smiling eye. 
‘here was something in the snap of his voice that inclined 
1en to obey him at once, without question; not that they 
ere afraid of him but that they knew he wasright. Inthe 
lavy—in all navies—there are underground wireless 
‘ations. A man’s reputation travels from ship to 
aip; and when an officer is transferred the men try him 
ut just to see whether his crown is of tinsel or of gold. 

A fighting sailor, with a born gambler’s interest in 

hanee, winning or losing with a 
nile, as you shall see, thirty years 
f age, and no anchor to windward. 
‘He never forgot anything. They 
iid of him that he could hide his 
pllar button during a 
ream and go directly to it 
ithemorning. Hallowell, 
oOwever, was very absent- 
jinded. Often he would 
0 about the living room 

i search of his pipe, in the 

ad to find it dangling from 

is teeth. Or he would 

‘ash his face with his spec- 

icles on, and wonder what 

1 thunderation ailed his 
yund eye. 

Hallowell, too, was full 

f romance—miracles in 

jeel, visions which cast 

ito shape huge fighting 
uachines, tremendous guns, 
ying torpedoes. He was, 
side from his official 
uties, a successful in- 
entor. Few of the grim 
oating forts of the Navy 

‘ere without certain de- 

jees of his. He had just 

ompleted plans that even- 
lally were going to cause 

te German Admiralty a 

dod deal of anxiety. There 

_erestill two or three points 

® had not cleared up to 

18 own satisfaction. The 
_lans were absolutely com- 
| fete as they stood; but he 
_tlieved he saw a chance to 
duce the complexity of 
| ortain phases; and he was 
| ammering away at this 
_toblem after hours, often 
| it into the night. 
| Mathison, Hallowell and 
ompany—the company 

eing the Rajputana par- 
sr An odd pair of 


len, rather misunderstood, with few inti- 
‘ ates, sharing a deep, abiding love never 
7 oken of but tacitly understood. They 
ere jocularly known as The Two Orphans 
td the villa as The Orphanage, as both 
jen were without immediate family ties. 
Lately Hallowell had formed the habit 
ing to the Botanical Gardens for a 

our’s ramble between four and five. 


He had discovered that this mild exercise cleared his 
mind of all routine and left it free for creative musings. 
He tramped about the paths at a moderate gait, his hands 
behind his back, the tip of his short gray-peppered beard 
projecting like a bowsprit over his collar. I doubt if during 
these pleasant peregrinations he ever saw anything but the 
white markings on blue prints. Half an hour to the minute, 
then he would shake off the spell, set his shoulders and 
hurry away for the trolley for San Miguel. 

Having delivered his ultimatum to the woman known 
as The Yellow Typhoon, and having learned on the follow- 
ing day that she had left the hotel in the Escolta, all 
thought of her went out of his mind completely. It was 
an unhappy page turned down for good. But to-day, one 
week later, as he came out of his daydreams she popped 
into his head. A wave of shame ran over him. He would 
never forgive himself for that violence. Not that he felt 
any pity toward the woman. The act had lowered himself 
eternally in his own eyes; the luster was gone from his 
self-esteem. He had kissed another man’s wife, not his 
own. And what was worse, she might interpret the act as 
a sign that he still cared for her and try to reénter his life 
at some later day. Fool! A mad impulse to hurt the 
woman, and he had hurt only 
himself. 

Well, the damage was done; 
berating his folly would not 
wipe it off the slate. 


Mathison Fought Nausea, Terror, Fought the Paralysis Gathering 


in His Legs, and Pushed Through the Curtain 


Suddenly his sound eye lost its introspective look and 
became alert. Coming down the path toward him was a 
woman. She was dressed in pongee, a sola topee on her 
head. Round this sun helmet ran the folds of a gray veil 
which could be lowered or raised at will. At this moment 
the woman’s face was clear. It was young and vividly 
beautiful. Her hair was a ruddy gold like the tips of ripe 
wheat after rain. The sun, directly behind her, cast a 
golden nimbus on each side of her head. Her eyes were 
purple blue like wood violets, and her skin was the tint of 
pale amber. She walked with the free stride of one who 
loves the air and sunshine. She saw Hallowell only after 
he had deliberately stepped in front of her, blocking the 
way. 

Her mouth opened slightly and a vague bewilderment 
took the zest from her face. 

“Still. in town, then?’ 

“cc Sir!’”’ 

He interrupted with a laugh. “You’re magnificent; 
T’'ll always grant you that. You should have gone on the 
stage. But I’m no longer to be fooled. The pearl is gone 
from the oyster, the juice from the orange; so why tarry, 
pretty blackmailer? I warned you to clear out, and I 
thought you’d have sense enough to 
do so. To-morrow morning I’ll hunt 
for you; and if I find you I'll have 
you locked up. God knows how you 
women doit! Here you are, straight 
out of perdition, with more beauty 
than ever. And innocence! That’s 
the pitfall, your look of innocence. 
That’s what draws us poor trusting 
fools. Well, the night to clear outin. 
If I find you to-morrow I’ll stamp on 
you asI would onacobra. The Yel- 
low Typhoon! Some poor devil 
named you well. But you'll never 
break another white man, not in 
these parts. I apologize for those 
kisses. I forgot you weren’t my wife. 
I’m giving you until morning.” 

Insolently he swung on his heels 
and marched down the path. 

The woman remained exactly 
where he had left her, in the center 
of the path. Have you ever seen a 
clean, upstanding flower suddenly 
beaten down by a squall ofrain? Her 
bodily attitude resembled that; at 
least for a space. One hand went 
slowly to her eyes, then fell limply 
to her side. But soon she stiffened, 
and there were volcanic flashes in her 
eyes. As Hallowell vanished be- 
hind the clove trees she turned. Near 
by. she saw a marine, and he was 
eying her curiously. Evidently he 
had witnessed the scene. She ap- 
proached him. 

What followed the marine himself 
recounted at mess that night: 

“T was amblin’ along at a safe 
distance. My orders were t’ keep 
ol’ Pop Hallowell under eye s’long 
as he was in the Gardens. Hen- 
nessy picks him up outside an’ 
follows him until he gits safe on 
the trolley. Well, he was goin’ 
along, when down the path comes 
a lady. She walked as if she 
didn’t know where she was goin’ 
either. An’ out steps Pop in front 
o’ her, like he was a gay bird with 
the ladies. The dame gives him 
the haughty. But he comes back. 
Her mouth opens a little, but she 
don’t make no move. I couldn’t 
hear nothin’, but Pop was layin’ 
down some law or other, which he 
winds up with a bang onhis palm, 
an’ marches off, with the lady 
starin’ after him like I’d stare if 
I saw a flyin’ fish come int’ the 
mess port an’ ask for whitebait. I kind 
o’ thought I’d move on, when she pipes 
me an’ comes over. 

“‘Who was that officer?’ she asks 
me. Bo, believe me, she had all the little 
Marys an’ Paulas in the movies laid away 
with the long-cruise eggs. Gee! You'll 

. gimme the ha-ha, but I only needed a 
look to tell that she was straight! 
“<‘Well,’ I says; ‘that was Captain Hallowell, miss.’ 
‘Captain Hallowell,’ she repeats after me. ‘Where does 
he live?’ ; 

““<FHe has a villa out in San Miguel, on the Pasig,’ I says. 

‘He an’ Paymaster Mathison live there together.’ 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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T HAD been a successful party, most successful. Mrs. 
[ Carroway’s parties always were successes, but this one 
nearing its conclusion stood out notably from a long 
and unbroken Carrowayian record. It had been a chil- 
dren’s party—that 
is to say, everybody 
came in costume 
with intent to rep- 
resent children of 
any age between one 
year and a dozen 
years. But twelve 
years was the limit; 
positively nobody 
either in dress or 
deportment could 
be more than twelve 
yearsold. Mrs.Car- 
roway had made 
this point explicit 
in sending out the 
invitations, and so 
it had been, down 
to the last hair rib- 
bon and the last 
shoe buckle. And 
between dances 
they had played at 
the games of child- 
hood, such as drop 
the handkerchief 
and King William 
was King James’son 
and prisoner’s base 
and therest of them. 
The novelty of 
the notion had been 
amain contributory 
factor to its success; 
that, plus the fact 
that nine healthy 
adults out of ten 
dearly love to put 
on freakish garbings 
and go somewhere. To be exactly truthful the basic idea 
itself could hardly be called new, since long before some 
gifted mind thought out the scheme of giving children’s 
parties for grown-ups, but with her customary brilliancy 
Mrs. Carroway had seized upon the issues of the day to 
serve her social purposes, weaving timeliness and patriotism 
into the fabric of her plan by making it a war party as 
well. Each individual attending was under pledge to keep 
a full and accurate tally of the moneys expended upon his 
or her costume and upon arrival at the place of festivities 
to deposit a like amount in a repository put in a con- 
spicuous spot to receive these contributions, the entire 
sum to be handed over later to the guardians of a military 
charity in which Mrs. Carroway was active. 

It was somehow felt that this fostered a worthy spirit 
of wartime economy, since the donation of a person who 
wore an expensive costume would be relatively so much 
larger than the donation of one who went in for the 
simpler things. Moreover, books of Thrift Stamps were 
attached to the favors, the same being children’s toys of 
guaranteed American manufacture. 

In the matter of refreshments Mrs. Carroway had been 
at pains to comply most scrupulously with the existing 
rationing regulations. As the hostess herself said more 
than once as she moyed to and fro in a flounced white 
frock having the exaggeratedly low waistline of the sort 
of frock which frequently is worn by a tot of tender age, 
with a wide blue sash draped about her almost down at 
her knees, and with fluffy skirts quite up to her knees, 
with her hair caught up in a coquettish blue bow on the 
side of her head and a diminutive fan tied fast to one of her 
wrists with a blue ribbon—so many of the ladies who had 
attained to Mrs. Carroway’s fairly well-ripened years did 
go in for these extremely girlish little-girly effects—as the 
hostess thus attired and moving hither and yon remarked, 
“Tf Mr. Herbert Hoover himself were here as one of my 
guests to-night I am just too perfectly sure he could find 
absolutely nothing whatsoever to object to!” | 

It would have required much stretching of that elastic 
property, the human imagination, to conceive of Mr. 
Herbert Hoover being there, whether in costume or other- 
wise, but that was what Mrs. Carroway said and repeated. 
Everyone came right out and agreed with her. 


Now it was getting along toward three-thirty. o’clock- 
of the morning after, and the party was breaking up. 


Indeed for half an hour past, this person or that had been 
. Saying it was time, really, to be thinking about going— 
thus voicing a conviction that had formed at a much 
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Mr. Leary’s Gait Became a Desperate Gallop, and as He Galloped He Shouted: “‘Wait, Please. Here I am—Here’s Your Passenger !’’ 
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earlier hour in the minds of the ténants of the floor below 
Mrs. Carroway’s studio apartment, which like all properly 
devised studio apartments was at the top of the building. 

It was all very well to be a true Bohemian, ready to 
give and take, and if one lived down round Washington 
Square one naturally made allowances for one’s neighbors 


“and all that, but half past three o’clock in the morning 


was half past three o’clock in the morning, and there was 
no getting round that, say what you would. And besides, 
there were some people who needed a little sleep once in a 
while even if there were some other people who seemed 
to be able to go without any sleep; and finally, though 
patience was a virtue, enough of a good thing was enough 
and too much was surplusage. Such was the opinion of 
the tenants one flight down. ie 

So the party. was practically over. Mr. Algernon 
Leary, of the firm of Leary & Slack, counselors and attor- 
neys at law, with offices at Number Thirty-two Broad 
Street, was among the very last to depart. Never had 
Mr. Leary spent a more pleasant evening. He had been 
in rare form, a variety of causes contributing to this 
happy state. To begin with, he had danced nearly every 
dance with Miss Milly Hollister, for whom he entertained 
the feelings which a gentleman of ripened judgment, and 
one who was rising rapidly in his profession, might prop- 
erly entertain for an entirely charming young woman of 
reputed means and undoubted social position. 

A preposterous ass named Perkins—at least, Mr. Leary 
mentally indexed Perkins as a preposterous ass—had 
brought. Miss Hollister to the party, but thereafter in the 
scheme of things Perkins did not count. He was a cipher. 
You could back him up against a wall and take a rubber- 
tipped pencil and rub him right out, as it were; and with 
regards to Miss Hollister that, figuratively, was what Mr. 
Leary had done to Mr. Perkins. Now on the other hand 
Voris might have amounted to something as a potential 
rival, but Voris being newly appointed as a police magis- 
trate was prevented by press of official duties from coming 
to the party; so Mr. Leary had a clear field, as the saying 
goes, and made the most of it, as the other saying goes. 

Moreover, Mr. Leary had been the recipient of un- 
limited praise upon the ingenuity and the uniqueness 
expressed in his costume. He had not represented a Little 
Lord Fauntleroy or a Buster Brown or a Boy Scout or a 
Juvenile Cadet or a Midshipmite or an Oliver Twist. 
There had been three Boy Scouts present and four Buster 
Browns and of sailor-suited persons there had been no end, 
really. But Mr. Leary had chosen to appear as Himself 
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at the Age of Three; and, as the complimentary comm 
proved, his get-up had reflected credit not alone upon 
wearer but upon its designer, Miss Rowena Skiff, 4 
drew fashion pictures for one of the women’s magazir 
Out of the goodn 
of her heart and | 
depths of her p 
fessional knowle 
Miss Skiff had eo 
to Mr. Leary’s ¢ 
supervising t 
“preparation of 
wardrobe ata the 
rical costume 
shop uptown a 
on the evening 
fore, coming to 
bachelor apa 
ments,accompar 
by her mother, } 
sonally to add th 
small special refi 
ments which me 
so much, as he? 
realized, in att: 
ing the desired 
sult. 4 

“Oh, Mr. Le; 
Imust tell youag 
how very fetel 
you do look! Y¥ 
costume is adora 
really it is; so- 
cute and eve 
thing. And Id 
know what I shi) 
have done wit 
you to help in 
games and ey 
thing. There’s| 
use denying it, 
Leary —you 4} 
the life of 

RVs, party, absolute]! 
At least twice during the night Mrs. Carroway had | 
Mr. Leary this, and now as he bade her farewell she } 
saying it once more in practically the same words, ¥} 
Mrs. Carroway’s colored maid, Blanche, touched hin) 
the arm. ; 

“’Scuse me, suh,” apologized Blanche, “‘but the | 
man downstairs he send up word jes’ now by the elev { 
man ’at you’d best be comin’ right on down now, | 
effen you expects to git a taxicab. He say to tell you’ 
ain’t but one taxicab left an’ the driver of ’at one’s | 
waitin’ fur hours an’ he act like he might go way 1 
minute now. ’At’s whut the hall man send word, suh 

Blanche had brought his overcoat along and held il 
for him, imparting to the service that small suggestion 
ceremonial rite which the members of her race invari 
do display when handling a garment of richness of tex] 
and indubitable cost. Mr. Leary let her help him intch 
coat and slipped largess into her hand, and as he ste] 
aboard the waiting elevator for the downward flight | f 
Carroway’s voice came fluting to him, once again repeé} 
the flattering phrase: ‘‘You surely were the life ofh 
party!” 

It was fine to have been the life of the party. It was 
quite so fine to discover that the taxicab to which he 1i 
intrust himself for the long ride up to West Highty-|t 
Street was a most shabby-appearing vehicle, the di 
of which, moreover, as Mr. Leary could divine even 2! 
crossed the sidewalk, had wiled away the tedium of wa? 
by indulgence in draughts of something more potent 
the chill air of latish November. Mr. Leary peered dc? 
fully into the illuminated countenance but dulled ey 
the driver and caught a whiff of a breath alcoholi 
fragrant, and he understood that the warning relaye 
him by Blanche had carried a subtle double mea) 
Still, there was no other taxicab to be had. The s 
might have been a byway in old Pompeii for all thi 
that moved within it. Washington Square, facing | 
was as empty as a graveyard generally is at this hour, 
the semblance of a conventional graveyard in winte 
was helped out by a light snow—the first of the seas’ 
sifting down in large damp flakes. _F 

Twice and thrice he repeated the address, spea 
each time sharply and distinctly, before the mea 


seemed to filter into the befogged intellect of the inebr 


On the third rendition the latter roused from whe 
was slumped down. 
rcia, Steve,” he said thickly. ‘I garcia firs’t 
only y’ hollowed s’loud I couldn’ und’stancher.” 


saying he lurched into a semiupright posture and 
bled for the wheel. Silently condemning the curse of 
mperance among the working classes of a great city 
Leary boarded the cab and drew the skirts of his 
reoat down in an effort to cover his knees. With a 
sh grating of clutches and an abrupt jerk the taxi 
ted north. : 
Jobbling though he was upon his perch the driver 
shanically steered a reasonably straight course. The 
senger leaning back in the depths of the cab confessed 
rimself he was a trifle weary and more than a trifle 
py. At thirty-seven one does not dance and play 
dren’s games alternately for six hours on a stretch 
aout paying for the exertion in a sensation of let- 
mness. His-head slipped forward on his chest. 
Jith a drowsy uncertainty as to whether he had been 
ing for hours or only for a very few minutes Mr. Leary 
ned his eyes and sat up. The car was halted slantwise 
inst a curbing; the chauffeur was jammed down again 
»a heap. Mr. Leary stepped nimbly forth upon the 
ement, feeling in his overcoat pocket for the fare; and 
n he realized he was’not in West Eighty-fifth Street at 
he was not in any street that he remembered ever 
ing seen before in the course of his life. Offhand, 
ugh, he guessed he was somewhere in that mystic maze 
rick and mortar known as Old Greenwich Village; and, 
a further guess, in that particular part of it where 
iness during these last few years had been steadily 
roaching upon the ancient residences of long departed 
ickerbocker families. 
‘he street in which he stood, for a wonder in this part 
own, ran a fairly straight course. At its western foot 
could make out through the drifting flakes where a 
at structure suggestive of a North River freight dock 
rupted the sky line. In his immediate vicinity the 
et was lined with tall bleak fronts of jobbing houses, 
dark and all shuttered. 
king the other way, 
ch would be eastward, 
could make out where 
se wholesale establish- 
its tailed off, to be suc- 
led by the lower shapes 
venerable dwellings 
med with the dormered 
dows and the hip roofs 
ch distinguished a by- 
e architectural period. 
ae distance off in this 
er direction the vista 
ween the buildings was 
across by the straddle- 
: structure of one of the 
vated roads. All this 
. Leary comprehended 
quick glance about him, 
. then he turned on the 
orit cabman with rage 
nis heart. 
See here, you!” he 
pped crossly, jerking the 
er by the shoulder. 
‘That do you mean by 
aging me away off here! 
s isn’t where I wanted 
‘0. Oh, wake up, you!” 
Inder his vigorous shak- 
ithe driver slid over side- 
7s until he threatened to 
ant himself out upon 
. Leary. His cap falling 
exposed the blank face 
one who for the time 
ig has gone dead to the 
‘Id and to all its carking 
®s, and the only re- 
mse he offered for his 
‘handling was a deep 
aeemnore, The man 
‘hopelessly intoxicated; 
ire was no question about 
More to relieve his own 
‘p chagrin than for any 
ical reason Mr. Leary 
lok him again; the net 
alts were a protesting 
Uconscious grunt and a 
ther careening slant of 
sleeper’s form. 
Nell, there was nothing 
b to do but walk. He 
ist make his way afoot 
‘tik he came to Sixth 
‘enue or on to Fifth, 
the chance of finding 
of these two thor- 
a ranging night- 
_ As a last resort 


rey, 


- repugnance. 


“‘That’s Nice,’? Spake the Fearsome Stranger. 
/ 


he could take the Subway or the Lnorth. This contingency, 
though, Mr. Leary considered with feelings akin to actual 
He dreaded the prospect of ribald and de- 
risive comments from chance fellow travelers upon a public 
transportation line. For you should know that though 
Mr. Leary’s outer garbing was in the main conventional 
there were strikingly incongruous features of it too. 

From his neck to his knees he correctly presented the 
aspect of a gentleman returning late from social diversions, 
caparisoned in a handsome fur-faced, fur-lined top coat. 
But his knees were entirely bare; so, too, were his legs 
down to about midway of the calves, where there ensued, 
as it were, a pair of white silk socks, encircled by pink 
garters with large and ornate pink ribbon bows upon them. 
His feet were bestowed in low slippers with narrow but- 
toned straps crossing the insteps. It was Miss Skiff, with 
her instinct for the verities, who had insisted upon bows 
for the garters and straps for the slippers, these being 
what she had called finishing touches. Likewise it was 
due to that young lady’s painstaking desire for appropri- 
ateness and completeness of detail that Mr. Leary at 
this moment wore upon his head a very wide-brimmed, 
very floppy straw hat with two quaint pink-ribbon 
streamers floating jauntily down between his shoulders at 
the back. ; f 

For reasons which in view of this sartorial description 
should be obvious Mr. Leary hugged closely up to the 
abutting house fronts when he left behind him the ma- 
rooned taxi with its comatose driver asleep upon it, like one 
lone castaway upon a small island in a sea of emptiness, 
and set his face eastward. Such was the warmth of his 
annoyance he barely felt the chill striking upon his ex- 
posed nether limbs or took note of the big snowflakes 
melting damply upon his thinly protected ankles. Then, 
too, almost immediately something befell which upset him 
still more. 


‘*‘Now Stay Jest the Way You are and Don’t Make No 
Peep or I'll Have to Plug You Wit’ This Here Gat”’ 
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He came to where a wooden marquee, projecting over 
the entrance to a shipping room, made a black strip along 
the feebly lighted pavement. As he entered the patch of 
darkness the shape of a man materialized out of the void 
and barred his way, and in that same fraction of a second 
something shiny and hard was thrust against Mr. Leary’s 
daunted bosom, and in a low forceful rumble a voice 
commanded him as follows: ‘“‘Put up your mitts—and 
keep ’em up!” 

Matching the action of his hands everything in Mr. 
Leary seemed to start skyward simultaneously. His hair 
on his scalp straightened, his breath came up from his 
lungs in a gasp, his heart lodged in his throat, and his 
blood quit his feet, leaving them practically devoid of 
circulation, and ascended and drummed in his temples. He 
had a horrid, emptied feeling in his diaphragm, too, as 
though the organs customarily observable there had 
caught the contagion of the example and gone north. 

“That’s nice,’”’? spake the fearsome stranger. ‘‘Now 
stay jest the way you are and don’t make no peep or I’! 
have to plug you wit’ this here gat.” 

His right hand maintained the sinister pressure of the 
weapon against the victim’s deflated chest, while his left 
dexterously explored the side pockets of Mr. Leary’s 
overcoat. Then the same left hand jerked the frogged 
fastenings of the garment asunder and went pawing 
swiftly over Mr. Leary’s quivering person, seeking the 
pockets which would have been there had Mr. Leary been 
wearing garments bearing the regulation and ordained 
number of pockets. But the exploring fingers merely slid 
along a smooth and unbroken frontal surface. é 

“Wot t’ell? Wot t’ell?’”’ muttered the footpad in be- 
wilderment. ‘Say, where’re you got your leather and 
your kittle hid? Speak up quick!” 

“T’m—lI’m—not carrying a watch or a purse to-night,” 
quavered Mr. Leary. ‘‘These—these clothes I happen to 
be wearing are not made 
with places in them for a 
watch or anything. And 
you’ve already taken what 
money I had—it was all in 
my overcoat pocket.” 

“Yep; apinch of chicken 
feed and wot felt like about 
four one-bone bills.”” The 
highwayman’s accent was 
both ominous and con- 
temptuous. “Say, wotcher 
mean drillin’ round dis town 
in some kinder funny rig- 
gin’ wit’out no plunder on 
you? I gotta right to belt 
you one acrost the bean.” 

“Yd rather you didn’t 
do that,” protested Mr. 
Leary in all seriousness. 
“Tf—if you’d only give me 
your address I could send 
you some money in the 
morning to pay you for 
your trouble ——’” 

“Cut out de kiddin’,’’ 
broke in the disgusted ma- 
rauder. His tone changed 
slightly for the better: 
“Say, near as I kin tell by 
feelin’ it, dat ain’t such a 
bum benny you’re sportin’. 
I'll jest take dat along wit’ 
me. Letcher arms down 
easy and hold ’em straight 
out from yore sides while 
I gits it offen you. And 
no funny business!” 

“Oh, please, please don’t 
take my overcoat,” im- 
plored Mr. Leary, plunged 


by these words into a 
deeper panic. “Anything 
but that! I—you—you 
really mustn’t leave me 
without my overcoat.”’ 

“Wot else is dere to 
take?” 


Even as he uttered the 
scornful question the thief 
had wrested the garment 
from Mr. Leary’s helpless 
form and was backing away 
into the darkness. 

Out of impenetrable 
gloom came his farewell 
warning: “Stay right where 
you are for fi’ minutes 
wit’out movin’ or makin’ 
a yelp. If you wiggle be- 
fore de time is up I gotta 
pal right yere watchin’ you, 
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and he’ll sure plug you. He ain’t no easy-goin’ guy like 
wot I am. You're gittin’ off lucky it’s me stuck you up, 
stidder him.” 

With these words he was gone—gone with Mr. Leary’s 
overcoat, with Mr. Leary’s last cent, with his latchkey, 
with his cardcase, with all by which Mr. Leary might 
hope to identify himself before a wary and incredulous 
world for what he was. He was gone, leaving there in the 
protecting ledge of shadow the straw-hatted, socked-and- 
slippered, leg-gartered figure of a plump being, clad other- 
wise in a single vestment which began at the line of a 
becomingly low neckband and terminated in blousy out- 
bulging bifurcations just above the naked knees. Light 
stealing into this obscured and sheltered spot would have 
revealed that this garment was, as to texture, a heavy, 
silklike, sheeny material; and as to color a vivid and 
compelling pink—the exact color of a slice of well-ripened 
watermelon; also that its sleeves ended elbow-high in an 
effect of broad turned-back cuffs; finally, that adown its 
owner’s back it was snugly and adequately secured by 
means of a close-set succession of very large, very shiny 
white pearl buttons—the whole constituting an enlarged 
but exceedingly accurate copy of what, descriptively, is 
known to the manufactured-garment trade as a one-piece 
suit of child’s rompers, self-trimmed, fastens behind; suit- 
able for nursery, playground and 
seashore, especially recommended 
as summer wear for the little ones; 
to be had in all sizes. 

Within a space of some six or 
seven minutes this precisely was 
what the nearest street lamp did 
reveal unto itself as its downward- 
slanting beams fell upon a furtive, 
fugitive shape, suggestive in that 
deficient subradiance of a vastly 
overgrown forked parsnip, mirac- 
ulously endowed with powers of 
locomotion and bound for some- 
where in a hurry; excepting of 
course no forked parsnip, however 
remarkable in other respects, 
would be wearing a floppy straw 
hat in a snowstorm; nor is it 
likely it would be adorned length- 
wise in its rear with a highly dec- 
orative design of broad, smooth, 
polished disks which, even in that 
poor illumination, gleamed and 
twinkled and wiggled snakily in 
and out of alignment, in accord 
with the movements of their 
wearer’s spinal column. 

But the reader and I, better in- 
formed than any lamp-post could 
be as to the prior sequence of 
events, would know at a glance 
it was no parsnip we beheld, but 
Mr. Algernon Leary, now suddenly 
enveioped through no fault of his 
own in one of the most overpower- 
ing predicaments conceivable to 
involve a rising lawyer and a mem- 
ber of at least two good clubs; and 
had we but been there to watch 
him, knowing, as we would know, 
the developments leading up to 
this present situation, we might 
have guessed what was the truth: 
That Mr. Leary was hot bent upon 
retreating to the only imaginable 
refuge left to him; to wit, the inte- 
rior of the stranded taxicab which 
he had abandoned but a short 
time previously. 

Nearly all of us at some time or 
other in our lives have dreamed 
awful dreams of being discovered 
in a public place with nothing at 
all upon our bodies, and have 
awakened, burning hot with the 
shame of an enormous and terrific 
embarrassment. Being no student 
of the psychic phenomena of 
human slumber I do not. know 
whether this is a subconscious 
harking-back to the days of our 
infancy or whether it is merely a 
manifestation to prove the inad- 
visability of partaking of Welsh 
rabbits and lobster salads imme- 
diately before retiring. More than 
once Mr. Leary had bedreamed 
thus, but at this moment he real- 
ized how much more dread and 
distressing may be a dire actuality 
than a vision conjured up out of 
the mysteries of sleep. 


One surprised by strangers in a nude or partially nude 
state may have any one of a dozen acceptable excuses for 
being so cireumstanced. An earthquake may have caught 
one unawares, say; or inopportunely a bathroom door 
may have blown open. Once the first shock occasioned 
by the untoward appearance of the victim has passed 
away he is sure of sympathy. For him pity is promptly 
engendered and volunteer aid is enlisted. 

But Mr. Leary had a profound conviction that, revealed 
in this ghostly plight before the eyes of his fellows, his case 
would be regarded differently; that instead of commisera- 
tion there would be for him only the derision which is so 
humiliating to a sensitive nature. He felt so undignified, 
so glaringly conspicuous, so—well, so scandalously im- 
mature. If only it had been an orthodox costume party 
which Mrs. Carroway had: given—why, then he might 
have gone as a Roman senator or as a pirate chief or an 
Indian brave or a cavalier. In doublet or jack boots or 
war bonnet, in a toga, even, he might have mastered the 
dilemma and carried off a dubious situation. But to be 
adrift in an alien quarter of a great and heartless city 
round four o’clock in the morning, so picturesquely and 
so unseasonably garbed, and in imminent peril of detec- 
tion, was a prospect calculated to fill one with the frenzied 
delirium of a nightmare made real. 


“‘Are You Payin’ an Election Bet Three Weeks After the Election’s Over? Or is it That 
You’re Jest a Plain Bedaddled Ijiet?” 


January 25 


His slippered feet spurned the thin snow as he 
rapidly back toward the west. Ahead of him he 
detect the clumped outlines of the taxicab, and_ 
sight of it he quickened to a trot. Qnce safely withir 
he could take stock of things; could map out a campa 
of future action; could think up ways and means 
extricating himself from his present lamentable case w) 
the least possible risk of undesirable publicity. At a) 
rate he would be shielded for the moment from the 
which might at any moment awaken in the still sleep 
apparently vacant neighborhood. Finally, of course, th: 
was the hope that the drunken cabman might be rous 
and once roused might be capable, under promise of la). 
financial reward, of conveying Mr. Leary to his bache. 
apartments in West Eighty-fifth Street before dawn ¢ car, 
with its early-bird milkmen and its before-day newspaj : 
distributors and its others too numerous to mention, | 
Without warning of any sort the cab started off, see. 
ingly of its own volition. Mr. Leary’s gait became, 
desperate gallop, and as he galloped he gave volee 
entreaty. 
“Hey there!’”’ he shouted. ‘“‘Wait, please. 
am—here’s your passenger!” 
His straw hat blew off, but this was no time to st 
a straw hat. For a few rods he gained upon the y 
then as its motion incre; 
lost ground and ran a losing 
Its actions disclosed that 
scious if an uncertain’ hand 
its destinies. Wabbling thi 
and that it wheeled skid¢ 
round a corner. When Mr. 
roweled on to yet greate 
by the spurs of a mounting 
likewise turned the corner i 
irrevocably remote, beyond | 
prospect of being overtake 
anything human pursuing it 
The swaying black bulk of 
minished and was swallow 
in the snow shower and the 
ness. The rattle of mishand 
gears died to a thin metallic clar 
ing, then toa purring whisper, a 
then the whisper expired, | 
silence ensuing. 7 
In the void of this silence, ste, 
Mr. Leary, shivering now i 
reaction that had succeeded 
nerve jar of being robbed 
pistol’s point, and lacking th 
vor of the chase to sustai 
For him the inconceivable 
was complete and utter; w 
him despair descended as a patt| 
swatter upon a lone foe 
Miles away from home, pennili 
and friendless—the two Ef 
_ being practically synonym , S| 
‘New York—what <v 
for him now? Suppose d 
found him abroad thus? § 
he succumbed to exposur 
was discovered stiffly. frozen it 
doorway? Death by processes’ 
congealment must carry an add. 
sting if one had to die ina 


so to speak, he felt a sneeze | 
ing and approaching the su! 
To add to his state of mi 
anything could add to its dis 
ing total, he was taking 
When Mr. Leary took cold he 
it thoroughly and through 
system. Very soon, as he kn 
past experience, his voice w 
hoarse and wheezy and his 
and his eyes would run. Bu 
sneeze was delayed in transi 
Mr. Leary took advantage 0 
respite to cast a glance about 
Perhaps—the expedient hads 
suddenly into his brain—pel 
there might be a hotel or a 
ing house of sorts hereabov 
so, such an establishment 
have a night clerk on duty, 
despite the baggageless a 
lessstate of thesuppliant it 
sible the night clerk might be 
by compassion or by arg 
(Continued on Page 


whiskered German Jew was living in London, with 

wife and four children, in very straitened circum- 
ces, and industriously working on a bulky book. For 
ral years before the Civil War his only steady and 
ndable income consisted of five dollars a week, which 
eceived from the New York Tribune for writing a 
<ly letter, often several columns in length. But after 
Jivil War broke out Editor Horace Greeley had neither 
e nor money for a weekly London letter and the cor- 
ondent was stricken off the pay roll. 
he correspondent’s name was Karl Marx, the founder 
cialism, and the book was Das Kapital—or Capital, in 
lish—which is to Socialists about what the Koran is to 
lammedans. The first volume was published, with but 
it notice from the public, fifty years ago. At present its 
wers are in possession of such government as there is 
ie greater part of Russia, and in Germany, Austria and 
ous other regions of Europe. One must go back to the 
an for an instance of a book that has cut such a figure 
ractical politics. 
y descent, early environment and education Marx 
ld be what is now termed a parlor Socialist. He was 
1 proletarian and had no personal experience of manual 
r. He was descended, in fact, from a long line of Jew- 
rabbis. The family name was Mordechai until his 
dfather changed it to Marx. His father—a prudent 
thrifty man of decidedly conservative views in politics, 
nehly upholding the Prussian monarchy—renounced 
1ism, embraced Christianity, and was a successful law- 
It was a prosperous middle-class or bourgeois family. 
mong the father’s neighbors and bosom friends was 
mn yon Westphalen. The baron’s children and Lawyer 
x’s children played together. After being playmates in 
ney, Karl Marx and Jenny von Westphalen became 
rs in youth, wedded when Karl was twenty-five, and 
ented a very model of family devotion until she died, 
n upward of sixty, to be followed by her husband 
ly two years later. 


Pts our Civil War a stout, swarthy, heavily 


Bourgeois and Proletariat 


JUNG MARX went to a good school, then to Bonn 
University and to the University of Berlin, where he got 
h more deeply immersed in Hegelian philosophy than in 
study of law, which his father wanted him to pursue. 
he time he took his degree he had given such evidence 
dical leanings that an academic career, under the rig- 
Ss hand of the Prussian Government, was out of the 
tion. As his father had died, leaving him mostly on 
wn resources, he turned to journalism—radical jour- 
sm, of course. Presently he was appointed editor of a 
ication from which great things were expected. The 
Sian censor, however, viewed it much less hopefully; 
ct, he suppressed it, even though the dismayed stock- 
ers discharged their unmanageable young editor in an 
t to avoid complete shipwreck. In those unpromising 
imstances Marx wedded the baron’s daughter and 
ed to Paris. ’ 

here he naturally devoted himself to forming radical 


iections. The poet Heine was one of his friends. Others’ 


> Bakunin and Proudhon, expounders of anarchistic 
In Paris also he met Friedrich Engels, whose 
prosperously settled in England as part owner 
hing cotton mill near Manchester. Young 
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Engels, second only to Marx in the founding of Socialism, 
also came of a prosperous bourgeois family. 

Marx soon became editor of a radical magazine, which 
was printed in Paris in the German tongue for such Ger- 
man circulation as it might be able to find. Louis Philippe, 
the Citizen King, was then head of the French Govern- 
ment. At the request of the Prussian Government he not 
only suppressed the magazine but expelled the entire staff 
from France. Marx and his family removed to Belgium— 
assisted by a contribution from radical friends who were 
somewhat better circumstanced. They remained three 
years in Belgium; and toward the end of that period Marx 


and Engels composed the Communist Manifesto, which 


they got printed in a small shop in London in February, 
1848, and which all orthodox Socialists place beside the 
American Declaration of Independence—or probably con- 
siderably above it. 

There had been Socialism or communism of a sort long 
before that, enjoying a certain vogue that might be com- 
pared to the vogue of cubist painting in our day. It is now 
commonly referred to as Utopian Socialism, being an 
amiable poetic dream of human brotherhood, owning and 
working in common, with all the rude grabbing for profits 
and other selfish advantages left out. 

Along about this time Utopian Socialism inspired many 
small communistic undertakings, the most famous of which 
was in America, at Brook Farm, about ten miles out of 
Boston. George Ripley, a literary critic, started it with 
about twenty followers. - Nathaniel Hawthorne lived there 
for a short time and wrote a novel about it. Among those 
who took a sympathetic interest in the venture and-con- 
tributed to its magazine were Horace Greeley, Charles A, 
Dana—afterward famous as editor of the New York Sun— 
Lowell, Whittier and George W. Curtis. Emerson was 
sympathetic to a degree—which, however, did not prevent 
him from laughing at.it. The community was founded in 
1841 and petered out six years later. The ideal state of 
society this Socialism preached was to come about of itself 
because it was good and right. 

Marx and Engels, in their Communist Manifesto, pro- 
posed something very different from that. The Manifesto 
says that all history since tribal days gliscloses society 
divided by economic conditions into classes with hostile 
economic interests—broadly into a dominant exploiting 
class and a helpless exploited class, seen at its simplest in 
the chattel slavery of ancient times and of the Southern 
States of the American Republic; seen also in feudal times, 
with its small class of noble landowners at the top and its 
mass of serfs at the bottom. 

At length, says the Manifesto, the bourgeoisie—that is, 
the property-owning middle class—wrested power from the 
nobility, while the proletariat or laboring class took the 
place of the serfs and slaves. But the division of society 
into classes with hostile economic interests is worse now 
than it was before. ‘“‘Our epoch—the epoch of the bour- 
geoisie—possesses, however, this distinctive feature: it has 
simplified the class antagonisms. Society, as a whole, is 
more and more splitting up into two great hostile camps, 
into two classes directly facing each other—the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat.” > 

It would be much simpler for American purposes to say 
middle class or property owners instead of saying bour- 


geoisie, and-to say wage-earners instead of saying pro- . 


letariat.. But. Socialists set great store by the terms 
bourgeoisie and proletariat. You will probably notice that 
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if you get a Socialist talking about middle class and wage- 
earners he begins to miss fire—only sparking up properly 
when he gets back to his own terminology. If we keep in 
mind that bourgeoisie means middle class or property 
owners, and proletariat means wage-earners, there is no 
harm in bowing to their verbal preference. 

It should also be kept in mind that where Socialism has 
gained ascendancy, as in Russia, it adopts a very broad 
definition of bourgeoisie.. Under that definition a great 
many of the farmers in the United States, not to mention 
all merchants, would be classed as bourgeoisie and excluded 
from any share in the government; for the Communist 


-Manifesto proposes, as the only remedy for the state of 


things it pictures, that the proletariat or wage-earning 
class must become conscious of its condition, organize and 
overthrow the bourgeoisie or property owners. Having 
gained political ascendancy—peaceably or otherwise— 
“the proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest 
by degrees all capital from the bourgeoisie, and to central- 
ize all instruments of production in the hands of the 
state—that is, of the proletariat organized as the ruling 
class.”” 

Not mere government or publie ownership of all means 
of production, you will observe, but ownership by a state 
that is ruled by the working class. That point is cardinal. 
Nothing else than a state ruled by the working class is 
Marxian Socialism. His proletariat means the wage- 
earners. ‘“‘All instruments of production” means a cider 
mill as much as a railroad. ‘The distinguishing feature 
of communism,”’ says the Manifesto, “‘is the abolition of 
bourgeois property.” 


Marx is Kept Moving 


E SHALL see later why bourgeois property must be 

abolished. The point now is that what Marx and 
Engels proposed in their Manifesto was something very 
different from the idyllic picture of brotherhood that had 
gone by the name of Socialism theretofore. They preached 
the division of society into two implacably hostile classes 
and urged a revolutionary class war by the proletariat— 
or wage-earners—on property owners for the purpose of 
dispossessing the latter. The revolution, they insisted, 
must be the work of the proletariat, to which, as it hap- 
pened, neither of the archrevolutionists belonged. 

About the time the Manifesto appeared, King Louis 
Philippe and his minister, Guizot, who had expelled Marx 
from France, were themselves expelled and a republic pro- 
claimed. Marx therefore returned to Paris. This was a 
time of great radical stir throughout Europe, with the 
Chartist movement revived in England and revolutionary 
uprisings in Vienna and Berlin. Marx went over to Prus- 
sia and started a journal to help the revolution along. But 
it was short-lived. Reaction and bayonets soon put it 
down. Marx’s paper was suppressed and he was expelled. 
His family then consisted of himself, wife and three small 
children. To cover the expense of a removal to Paris Mrs. 
Marx pawned some family silver and sold all the furniture. 
And the family had been settled in Paris but a few weeks 
when a sergeant of police appeared with a notice to leave 
within twenty-four hours. 

It was then that Marx went to London. The sale of a 


_small piece of property, inherited from his father, put him 


in funds for a time. But the fourth child was then born, 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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N THAT fateful November Monday when a few 
Q scrapes of the pen at Marshal Foch’s headquar- 
ters dispelled Germany’s dream of world con- 
quest, another event, unheralded and unrecorded yet 
big with significance, occurred in the office of Sir 
Joseph Maclay, the British Shipping Controller, which 
stands amid the trees and flower beds at St. James’ 
Park in London. Before the riot of joy over the Teu- 
tonic surrender had got under full swing along the 
Strand and in Piccadilly the wiry little Scotchman, 
who rose from mate to magnate and who rules the 
British Mercantile Marine, took a typewritten sheet 
from a pigeonhole in his desk, pressed a button, and 
the cables began to flash orders to the remotest ends 
of the Empire. They directed ships in Australian 
ports to load with mutton and metal instead of troops; 
they instructed vessels at East Indian docks to take 
aboard rice and rubber in place of coolies; they com- 
manded transports tied up at Canadian wharves to 
substitute cargoes of wheat for fresh drafts of men. 

That typewritten sheet was like the famous mobili- 
zation order which Von Moltke kept in his desk and 
which needed only the alarm of war to be vivified into 
the clarion call to a mighty host. It was the “turn- 
around”’ of British tonnage allocation from war to 
peace needs. For months it had reposed quietly in 
the pigeonhole in St. James’ Park awaiting the great 
day when it would be the first call to the new order. 
Compiled with the codperation of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction it constituted the imperial reply to the 
momentous question: ‘‘How shall we face restora- 
tion?” that then trembled on the lips of the nations 
that went to war. It meant that with tonnage, master 
weapon in peace as well as in war, England was ready. 

In this swift transition you get a hint of British 
preparedness for the colossal task that will test the 
resources of civilization during the next twelve months. 
With the possible exception of Germany, who began 
her reconstruction plans on the day she invaded Belgium, 
no other country that has borne the ordeal of fire is so well 
equipped to meet the equally trying and more permanent 
problem of recovery as Great Britain. It is with her, and 
her alone, that we must reckon in the bloodless struggle for 
the universal trade supremacy. 


British Reconstruction 


ITH no other phase of European economic reconstruc- 
tion are we so vitally concerned ‘as with the British. 
Nor is it entirely due to the kinship of a common race heri- 
tage or the comradeship of the battle line where the Anglo- 
Saxons fought together. We also fought in France and 
with France; our dead sleep beneath her war-gashed soil. 
But our deep, sentimental and abiding association with 
France is not comparable with the bond with Britain, for 
the reason that the safety and the integrity of the whole 
economic future depend upon the way England and 
America act toward each other. They will control the bulk 
of raw materials; they will dominate cargo carrying. They 
will inevitably clash in spirited competition but it must be 
a straight, stand- 
up, fair-play duel 
between giants, and 
lacking the poison- 
ous, pernicious 
penetration upon 
which Germany 
reared her one-time 
commercial author- 
Vt View ly nis, be 
whole British pro- 
gram of recovery is 
of vital interest and 
importance to 
America as she 
stands on the 
threshold of a whole 
new world destiny. 
T have had an ex- 
ceptional opportu- 
nity to watch its 
development. Since 
1915 I have com- 
muted pretty regu- 
larly across the At- | 
lantic. Year after - 
year—sometimes 
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twice within the twelvemonth—I ranged the warring and 
neutral lands. More especially in the belligerent countries 
I began, almost from the start, to look for some realization 
of the immense responsibilities that would come with peace. 
Nowhere else did this realization dawn so early as in 
England; nowhere else has it reached such high fruition. 
In the midst of a war that sapped her vitality she looked 
confidently ahead to readjustment and recuperation. 

British reconstruction has been an evolution. In the 
earlier days of the conflict the average Englishman re- 
garded peace merely as a return to the comfortable pre- 
war conditions. He wanted as little friction as possible in 
the slide back to normal. ‘To him it simply meant the 
renewal of old habits, traditions, prejudices and contro- 
versies. This amiable ambition was full brother to the con- 
viction that the war was “‘a sporting proposition and would 
be over by Christmas.” 

But the might of German militarism as revealed on the 
field of battle, coupled with the depth of German economic 
penetration as disclosed by the almost pathetic dependence 
of British industry on certain essential German products— 
a dependence that handicapped munitions making—jolted 
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this complacent state of mind. Britain woke up to : 
fact that to beat the German in war she must be e- 
nomically free. She turned to the task with a mig]; 
energy. 

Like all big ideas reconstruction was harried ;| 
abused. The after-the-war vision became a sort 
fetish that attracted both the demagogue and ; 
dreamer. Back in the first year of the war wi: 
the Reconstruction Committee of the cabinet was | 
lone outpost of restoration the maelstrom of discuss) 
started:to swirl. Everybody had a theory. I liste)! 
to floods of impassioned oratory about German tr; 
menace; I saw the black flag of economic boy«' 
against the enemy powers reared over the Paris ¢. 
nomic conference; I followed the lurid threats of tr 
reprisal that ran like a prairie fire through the colur: 
of the sensational British press. 


The Commercial Antidote 


UCH of this verbal conflagration, which was as |. 

sound and impractical as it was violent, subsi¢| 
But it. showed one thing, and it did another. Thef| 
was the fact that England was awake to her post-; 
obligations; the second was the organization of | 
Ministry of Reconstruction, established by Act} 
Parliament in 1917 with the Right Honorable Chri: 
pher Addison, M.D., as minister, which had m: 
sufficient progress to enable me to publish in 1: 
SATURDAY EVENING POST a year ago the whole ter | 
tive scheme of demobilization of men and indusi| 
That scheme demobilized the army by trades and ) 
by units, the essential industries having first call | 
set up employment buteaus in the various labor : 
changes throughout the country; it establishei; 
clearing house of machinery and a card index of | 
dustrial needs both human and material. This sch¢¢ 
is now in full operation. 

Back of it was something bigger, which bore direi\ 
on the present crowded hour, when the economic wound ! 
the world are being bound up. It was the intelligent uni: 
standing by England that organized industrial prepara’ 
is more effective than reckless threat of boycott; tha’ 
is impossible to legislate a people like the Germans ou ' 
business, for the reason that individuals and not nati| 
carry on commerce; that it is not economic destruct! 
that will sterilize the trade world against the Teuton | 
an economic security against his aggression reared in | 
shape of a huge output. England decided that the |) 
commercial antidote against Germany was to maki! 
difficult and costly for her to do business in the future; ( 
wipe out her monopoly of the key industries and to m‘ 
future penetration impossible. Her reconstruction }} 


gram is the common-sense dramatization of all this | 
considerably more. | 

Just as she reduced war to a business; rehearsed of | 
sives like the acts of a stupendous play; charted | 
diagramed the process of army supply and transport’ 
has she put down on paper the whole strategy of rest) 
tion. 


It was a going concern before the Te Deum | 
victory soundec' 
St. Paul’s. Whe! 
the result? To-c/ 
while the rest of | 
world that wen' ‘ 
war is furrow! 
the fields in wl! 
to plant the sé: 
of renewal, EF) 
land is almost re! 
to garner a Gi) 
Preparedni 
always pays. | 
Though proph! 
is as dangerou! 
dissipation in pe‘ 
as in war, no 1! 
who has toue: 
British reconstt’ 
tion can have } 
other con 
than that the 
pire, and more } 
ticularly Engle! 


ay 
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despite the burden of debt, taxation and the inevitable 
labor complications. In this case history will be repeating 


itself. War means revelation, and revelation in turn inva-, 


riably spells expansion. Great Britain’s real development 
eame after the long-drawn struggle with Napoleon; the 
United States emerged reborn from the crucible of civil 
strife in the sixties; Prussia and France 
became world powers with the 
sheathing of the sword in 1871. 
Long before Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff passed into the 
twilight of the German 
military gods the rebirth 
of Europe had begun. 
There are two phases 
of British reconstruc- 
tion: One is the vast 
paper program in- 
volving the demo- 
bilization of army 
and war industry 
with all their allied 
upkeep and re- 
newal, which was 
translated into ac- 
tuality on Armistice 
Monday, as the in- 
cident in Sir Joseph 
Maclay’s office showed; 
the other is the reorgan- 
ization and development 
of production under the 
spur of war need, which 
turned to peace with full 
power on. It is expressed in a 
speeded-up output, a trained, 
disciplined and _ sophisticated 
people who know themselves and 
their jobs better than ever be- 
fore, and in the determination to expand and con- 
serve the imperial resources with every safeguard, 
neluding a tariff, that can be set up. With peace 
Britain proclaimed a declaration of industrial inde- 
sendence and unfurled the banner of self-sufficiency 
‘rom the masthead of empire. What is she doing? 
What does she propose to do? 
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| When the Great News Came 

EFORE we can analyze this huge scheme of 

restoration we must first see what those four 
years of strife taught England. No one need be 
sold at this late date that war is the supreme re- 
yealer. Not all the disclosure was pleasant, but 
nost of it has proved profitable. It is one of the 
sompensations of the war. Under the lash of neces- 
sity—which in the great struggle was nothing more 
ior less than self-preservation— England found out 
shat she had permitted the German to thrive like 
i mushroom in her midst, sap the lifeblood of vital 
ndustries, and make himself practically indispen- 
sable to the productive well-being of the nation. 
She likewise discovered—as the myriad rejections 
or army service showed—that her population was 
Jadly nourished, and housed still worse. A third 
lisclosure was that her industry was disorganized 
ind was an easy target for attack. 

On the other hand she learned before a year of war had 
egistered its bloody progress that she could in time 
yecome self-sufficient; that the ill-nourished cockney 
‘ould be developed into a “‘first-class fighting man”; that 
\er women were a great asset in toil; and that her industry 
tot only could be codrdinated but could fill up the gaps 
nade by the loss of those German essentials to manufac- 
ure. In this knowledge England has found power. It has 
een the lever by which she has lifted herself to the 
ieights of a new world economic authority. A land of 
\etached factories has become a. continuous workshop 
throb with “the hum of mighty workings.’’ The wise 
lways profit by their mistakes. England has been wise. 
England turned from war to peace with an ease that 
‘pset all theories. Let me illustrate with a personal expe- 
lence. All through my incessant war wanderings I had 
vondered where I should be when the end came. I fancied 
ayself at the Front, where a sudden lull would succeed the 
eadly din of death; again I-had a mental picture of some 
\llied capital, where the long night of suspense would 
ierge into the daybreak of wild rejoicing. Neither of these 
appened. On the morning of November eleventh I was in 

oulogne—how easy it is to emerge from the obscurity of 
omewhere in Frdnce and deal in real identities again— 
aving come by the night train from Paris. Three days 
efore I had stood on the shores of Lake Constance in 
witzerland and looked down on Germany and Austria 
th the home of the Zeppelins straight ahead of me. Now, 

what will always be one of the ‘‘ mornings of the world,” 
Was in the French city that four years of war had almost 
mpletely Anglicized. It had been one of the chief ports 


of arrival for British troops and the point of embarkation 
of the sick and wounded. Year after year I had seen it 
nervous with energy, shaken by the weight of guns—a 
continuous procession of khaki that represented the two 
extremes of war. 
But on this November morning, as if in anticipation of 
the great event that impendéd, it had a new atmosphere. 
Transports swung lazily in the harbor, the destroyers 
that had kept up their eternal vigil nosed along, the 
quay that had resounded with the tramp of millions 
was almost deserted. Peace, like those familiar 
coming events, seemed to have cast its bene- 
diction before. At ten o’clock I boarded the 
British Military Leave Boat that crossed 
twice daily to Folkestone. It was packed 
with officers and enlisted men going home 
on furlough. Halfway across—literally in 
Mid-Channel, where the lady in the 
famous Pinero play of that name made 
the tragic decision—a long gray patrol 
boat came dashing up, aflutter with 
flags and with her sirens shrieking. She 
brought the news that the armistice was 
signed. Thus, on the waters that had 
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borne the burden of so much war agony 
and between the two great nations 
joined by blood and sacrifice I heard the 
great news. 

Now for the real reason for the intru- 
sion of this incident: Practically every 
man on that boat except a few diplomats 
andme had carried arms, and most of them 
wore wound and service stripes. All had 
come straight from the Front. Yet they 
scarcely turned a hair at peace. Nor was 
it the traditional British imperturbability. 
There were scores of overseas troops in the 
crowd, who lack the casualness of the Mother 
Country. The temporary colonel, who sat ih a 
deck chair at my left and who had left his coal 
mine in Wales to join up, blew a ring of smoke into 
the crisp autumn air and said: “‘I’ll soon be getting 
back to the underground again.’’ The rosy-cheeked 
captain with the blue-and-white ribbon of the Military 
Cross on his breast, who had done nothing more exciting 
than add up accounts in a Manchester factory before he 
began to kill Germans, remarked: .“‘I wonder when I’ll be 
back on my old job again’’; while the grizzled old major, 
whose two boys lay beneath the ruins of Ypres, growled and 
said: ‘I’ve got to get an active job somewhere.”’ Everyone 
accepted the stupendous change as a matter of fact, and 
his first idea was to wonder what he was going to do next. 

That afternoon I entered a drenched but delirious Lon- 
don, where the tumult made the Mafeking revel seem like 
a far-away whisper. Before night fell like a wet blanket 
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over that hysterical metropolis the lights were gleaming in 
the War Office, the Admiralty and the Ministry of Ship- 
ping. These dynamos of destruction had become almost in 
an hour the mainsprings of renewal. The business of war 
had ended and the business of peace was at hand. Con- 
tracts had to be canceled and the new battle line of rehabil- 
itation set up. At the Ministry of Reconstruction, which 
had waited like a runner at the tape ready for the crack of 
the starter’s pistol, the machinery was started, and the 
work of recovery began. 

Wherever you turned in London during those stirring 
days you found that the popular mind realized the new 
responsibilities of the nation. I met a famous cinema 
director in the Strand. He had been at work on a war film. 
I asked him how his project was going. 

Quick as a flash he replied: “‘That story is scrapped. I 
have started a big reconstruction story.” 

Even the taxicab drivers caught the spirit of change. 
Before the armistice they regarded it as a condescension to 
convey you and a war-born privilege to overcharge. Now 
they suddenly became human, took you where you wanted 
to go without question, and even smiled upon the one-time 
supplicants for their favor. Reconstruction was not with- 
out its miracles! 

England had not only the mood for reconstruc- 
tion but she had also the tools. First and foremost 
was her Ministry of Reconstruction, which was a 
glorified congress of experts who represented the 
social, economic and industrial backbone of the 
country. The moment the German collapse occurred 
Doctor Addison announced an advisory council con- 
sisting of a panel of men and women of wide experi- 
ence and distinction in every one of the many 
activities that relate to reconstruction. This council 
is divided into five sections, each one having a 
chairman and a vice chairman. These chairmen 
and vice chairmen constitute, with the minister, 
what might be termed the board of directors of the 
corporation of reconstruction. They meet two or 
three times a week and keep abreast with the 
march of events. 


Great Britain’s Assets 


HE functions of the various sections give you an 
idea of what the ministry is doing. Section One 
is devoted to finance and transport; Number Two 
deals with production and commercial organization; 
Three, with labor and industrial organization; Four, 
with rural development, including agriculture; and 
Five is concerned with social development, which 
embraces education, health and housing. There 
is also a subsidiary women’s advisory committee. 
_The wide range of these activities shows that with 
material recovery goes a social rejuvenation, which 
will make the nation healthy and comfortable and 
therefore happier and more efficient. 
It is a big point in the salesman- 
ship of rehabilitation. 
Now for the actual tools. 
The end of the war found 
England with these assets: 
Her banking facilities— 
through a series of 
mergers which I shall 
describe later—were 
in an ideal condition 
to foster industries; 
her productive ma- 
chine was geared up 
to an output never 
dreamed of in a 
country where re- 
stricted output was 
the first rule of man- 
ufacture; her man 
power and woman 
power were on the tip- 
toe of training; her 
knowledge of world- 
trade secrets was as com- 
plete as four years of 
censorship could make it; 
her transportation system, 
from canals to railways, had 
learned incalculable lessons in up- 
keep and codrdination; the state 
had become the accredited partner . 
of big business. There was a kindling sense of interna- 
tional responsibility that vied with the physical fitness of 
the workers. 

But this was not all the equipment. Animating and 
sustaining British life was the supreme lesson of thrift born 
of the necessity of doing without many things that had 
been regarded as indispensable in the years of peace. The 
nation had learned to serve by saving; it had found out 
the meaning of popular investment. Topping it all was 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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was a large unreasonable Scandinavian with an 

angular vocabulary and a pro-German disposition, 
both of which he was airing, that fateful morning, in 
a few ill-chosen remarks. Now I was reasonably neu- 
tral in those days; I didn’t care who licked Germany; but 
I did believe in free speech, and when he spoke of Belgium 
I employed some. He was displeased. He reached for a 
heavy iron pot and accepted my resignation. 

I went away. He went with me as far as the galley 


|=: words with the cook, and we parted. He 


steps, but I was faster on my feet than he, so it was there. 


you might say we parted. The boat was leaning against a 
dock at the time, else I should certainly have got my feet 
wet. Thus informally Havana received me, and I leaned 
against part of it to get my breath. 

“Farewell, O Swede, Oppressor of the Poor!’’ I apos- 
trophized my late employer—not aloud, you may be sure; 
I had no breath for that. ‘May a submarine ring up a 
bull’s-eye on your galley! Farewell—forever!” 

When I had done panting I sighed. Not for my vanished 
career as a washer of dishes; I had not the true tempera- 
ment for it anyhow. But it was manifestly impracticable 
to resume my voyage on that boat, and the miles that still 
lay between me and those dear United States were too 
numerous to swim and far too wet to walk. My yearn- 
ing for self-expression had overcome me just one day too 
soon. 

A bell tinkled aboard ship, and I sighed again. I knew 
what that bell meant; it meant food, but not for me. I 
had had some practice lately in the art of ignoring meals, 
but I had never acquired a fondness for it; and I had 
missed this one so narrowly! 

But sighing unduly prolonged is an unsatisfactory occu- 
pation. The situation called for more constructive activity. 

“Ne’mind, Jerry,” I promised myself hopefully; ‘‘there 
are just as good ships in the sea as 
were ever blown out of it.” 

I would not be outdone in cheer- 
fulness. 

‘All right,” I agreed. 
get one.” 

There were plenty of ships, but 
none of them wanted to work for 
me. It was painful—or would have 
been painful if the past months 
hadn’t hardened me to it—to learn 
how many people did not consider 
my presence essential to their happi- 
ness. 

Mealtime came again, and I paid 
it the tribute of another sigh. Then 
dusk, and I slipped uninvited aboard 
a boat bound for Key West. But 
they needed my room for a bale of 
tobacco; and so, rather than incon- 
venience them, I got off. 

It was plain that Havana was to 
be my permanent home. 


“Let’s go 
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ERCHANCE,” said Afneas, 

shipwrecked and starving on a 
hostile shore, to his highly pessi- 
mistic men—‘“‘ perchance, ahem! per- 
chance one day even these things 
will be amusing to remember!”’ 

Once upon a time, like every youth 
who yearns toward a degree, I barked 
my mental shins on the stubborn 
corners of that line: Forsay et he 
olim meminisse juvabit. The value 
of Latin as part of the working equip- 
ment of an electrical engineer has 
never been satisfactorily demon- 
strated to me, but those six words 
alone contain a whole system of 
philosophy. Try it. Try it on any- 
thing, from the toothache to being 
out of a job: 

It’ll be funny when it quits hurt- 
ing! 

And once upon a time I had 
formed a high resolve never to forget 
that pearl of wisdom. In any emer- 
gency, however dire, I would recog- 
nize the transitory nature of my 
afflictions and borrow a nonchalant 
smile from the future. 

You might say that such an emer- 
gency was upon me now; I too was 
shipwrecked and starving, and to all 
intents and purposes. Havana was 
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“a desert isle with not a sail in sight. Did I remember 


Afneas, and break forthwith into light-hearted song? 

I did not! I glowered along streets that were shamefully 
narrow and uncomfortably paved with cobblestones, and 
filled with gloom as deep as that within me. Once I leaped 
hastily into a doorway .to let a street car squeeze past, but 
otherwise I did not hurry. My destination was an indef- 
inite elsewhere, and the time of my arrival a matter of 
profound and melancholy indifference. How could I know 
that. my movements were being timed to the second, and 
that I went to an appointment with Fate? 

There was a park, with more electric signs than Broad- 
way, all advertising cigarettes and cognac; and it was 
completely surrounded by restaurants, all criminally open 
to the sidewalk, with people at my very elbow eating 
expensive food. I shuddered and hurried past. There was 
a long promenade, with everybody in Havana strolling up 
and down, and Morro Castle winking at the foot of it. 
Then, halfway along, I saw an American flag draped 
across a window and a sign: American Club. 

In those days a fellow never noticed the flag unless he 
was away from home, but I’d had three years to develop a 
sense of appreciation; I stood looking at the bright colors 
of it, trying forlornly to remember that it was a bond 
between me and a hundred million other people. And just 
then one of the hundred million sauntered out, swinging 
his stick. Without thinking I touched his arm. 

“T beg your pardon,’’ I said, ‘‘I ——” 

He turned and looked at me; and I saw at once that he 
felt no rush of brotherly feeling toward me. In fact his 
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look reminded me that it had been three days since J 
had shaved; which was hardly my fault, because the 
Swede was very careful of his razor. 

“Well?” said he, tapping the pavement wit his 
stick. ‘ 
“‘Listen,” I blurted out. ‘‘I’m broke, and ag 
“Nix, my friend,” said he. ‘‘You’re the second rho 
that’s tried to touch me since dinner. Why don’t you ‘Bo 
to work?” 

I had thought at most to ask him for friendly a 
after a diplomatic statement of my troubles; but my 
hungry nerves were not conducive to diplomacy, and I felt 
the color of my hair seeping rapidly into my system. 

“‘T’m not a hobo, you house cat!’’ I snapped. a 

I would have said other things—oh, several other 
things!—but he got the best of the argument by shrugging 
his shoulders and sauntering away. It was just as well. | 
Freedom of speech had aggravated my troubles enough 
already, without getting me into jail. 

A band was playing industriously at the end of the 
promenade. I sat on the broad ledge of the sea wall and 
tried to enjoy its efforts; but the booming of the waves on 
the rocks below suited my feelings better—hollow and) 
unutterably dismal. I watched the long rollers slide in 
stealthily from the gulf, to explode in the darkness down 
there and flash up into sudden whiteness, and felt in ¢ 
plete sympathy with the fellows who wrote about the “sad 
sea waves’? and the “cruel crawling foam.’ They must 
have been stranded, like myself, on a hostile shore, with 
little prospect of falling heir to a meal of food. Have ] 
made myself clear? I was sad. | 

Somebody nudged my elbow, and a hoarse voice said) 
““c Say! 1? et | 

My new playmate did not glitter on the surface; he 


_was, in fact, somewhat dilapidated, and he needed a shave’ 


worse thanI did. But he was human 
and he spoke English; unquestion. 
ably he was another of the hundrec 
million. am | 
“Huh?” “saidail eas courteously, 
and encouragingly as I could. | 
“Say, old man,” he wheezed| 
*“couldn’t slip me the price of a littl 
supper, could you? I ain’t “4 
nothin’ to eat since 4 
I was about to agree sadly ae 
could not; to inform him that Ito 
had had nothing to eat, either sine 
or before. He would go away ani 
leave me to my melancholy thoughts | 
Or—the poverty of these genia 
grafters was by no means certain—| 
he might buy me some suppel 
Food! I almost fell off the wall wit), 
weakness at the thought of ite 
And then, just in time, I remem: 
bered. Phe shade of old Aineas ha 
been at my heels all the time, bu 
now he sat down beside me an| 
touched my other arm. “‘ Perchance, 
he murmured with dignity befittin 
his three thousand years, ‘‘one da| 
even these things will be amusing t 
remember.” 
Would it be amusing to remembe 
that I had surrendered—to a hobo! 
I could think of something funnic) 
than that. I rose. I spoke disdair " 
fully over my shoulder. f. 
“Nix, my friend,” I said. Im! 
gretted that I had no stick to ta! 
haughtily on the pavement, but the * 
couldn’t be helped. ‘‘Nix! You'r : 
the second ’bo that’s tried to touc) 
me since dinner. Why don’t yous 
to work?” 
He had the cue too. ‘‘I ain’ n’tn 
hobo, guv’nor,”’ he protested. “I 
est! I just Be 
I knew the answer to that 
moved gracefully away. And Fat: 
nodding approvingly to the - I 


III 


HE veranda of the Mir 
overlooking the long starry 
cent of the shore drive, was 
like a brilliant stage setting. 
nastic waiters were sliding s 
in and out among the tables be : 


f. ee 
or aa ae 
- a 


y glasses of all shapes and 
rs, The guests, unable to con- 
more food, were now absorbing 
nsive moisture. I entertained 
ifully covetous thought: The 
> of one of those drinks would 
me a meal. I paused, glaring 
svolently at the nearest group; 
presently became conscious 
the malevolence had faded 
a curious uncertain gladness, 
was staring straight at the girl. 
hat girl? I couldn’t have told 
_A girl with dark crisp hair 
sr a wide white Panama; a girl 
. warm friendly gray eyes and 
at of freckles across the bridge 
er small nose. What girl? As 
.as lrecovered fromthe surprise 
eing her, surely I would remem- 
who she was! 
could see her very clearly, but 
n she raised her eyes it must 
2 been five seconds before I 
zed that she could see me with 
il clearness. Obeying my first 
used. instinct I raised my bat- 
d hat, and then went cold with 
alization cf the figure I must 
ent. The gray eyes merely 
med with an instant’s wonder, 
then dropped to the ice she 
eating. 
went away. Going away was 
specialty that day, but this 
: I did it so enthusiastically 
I plowed right over a little 
who was standing beside me. 
re was a vague impression that 
had been addressing me, but 
yords were lost in the confusion. 
ot hastily to pick her up. 
. the gutter beside her a most 
sing glitter struck my eye; by 
jaeans a familiar glitter, but I 
nized it from distant memory. 
as money—a silver coin about 
size of a quarter. I reached for 
ently, so as not to startle it 
uy, and effected its capture. 
i! 
r 


1elittle girl wasunhurt. Worse, 
ewas perfectly calm; she was 
ling out her hand for my new 
‘me. Before I could bring my 
ity intellect to a focus on this 
\disaster I surrendered it. 
ue presumption was of course 
ait belonged to her, but my con- 
s| wits testified that she was 
ling me a bit of paper in return. 
le a printed number promi- 
tly on its face. ‘‘26,026,” I read 
idly. The child thought I 
ued to buy a lottery ticket! 
8ut—listen, little one!’’ I 
ned in my most persuasive 
ish. But she had fled in search 
irther prey. 
Ilid not want to buy a lottery ticket. From a fairly 
bisive personal experience with the deceitful things I 
ul swear that nobody ever won a nickel in a lottery. 

5 1 wanted to buy was food; and if my vanished 
h had been the gold reserve of the United States, 
stad of the probable equivalent of twenty cents, I could 
tiave felt more cheated. For the moment I had even 
retten the girl on the veranda. ae 

t a hasty look convinced me that she had forgotten 
yxistence. Now I had been trying to escape her eye, 
it felt rather hurt to think that I had succeeded with- 
tioving more than five feet. I stepped sulkily into the 
aw of a pillar, trying to get my mind untangled about 
T 
“ool!” I told myself. ‘‘Lunatic, maniac, simple- 
ied from birth!” Why had I let her see me in this 
liilous state? No wonder she failed to recognize me— 
t a quarter-inch stubble of red beard on my face, and 
eed like a ranking officer in Coxey’s Army! | 

I knew her; I knew that I knew her, but I couldn’t 

mnber who she was. Surely there was only one girl in 
€vorld with that eager little trick of speech, that 
miar small gesture of the hand, that merry quick part- 
g the lips when she smiled. 

3, Surely; but who? 
+ could see that she would never be bored. Little 
"8 would delight her; she would be interested in every- 
e looked so indescribably friendly, sitting there, 
ned the simplest thing in the world to march up 


aa 


*‘No, Jerry,”? She Said. “My Name Isn't Miller, and I Never Saw You Before!”? 


to her table, grinning, and say ‘‘ You didn’t recognize me, 
did you? I’m Jerry Norris. Who are you?” 

Oh, yes. And she would take one look at me and say 
“Police!” 

There was an elderly gentleman with her; and a middle- 
aged lady. I tried briefly to recall them from the confused 
files of my memory, but with no better success. Presently 


the three of them got into a hack and drove away, and I 


restrained a frantic impulse to spring into another and 
shout ‘Driver, follow that carriage! It’s a matter of life 
or death?!”’ 

No; that would be inexact. It would be simply a matter 
of ten days on the Cuban equivalent for chain gang. 

There was nobody left now except about a thousand 
people and the band. There was a deserted stretch of 
grass running back along the harbor, and I parked myself 


behind some shrubbery and went to sleep. I dreamed that 


I was eating a thick juicy broiled steak, and that when 
T cut off the first bite and put it into my mouth it felt like 
paper. It tasted like paper. It was paper. It was a lot- 
tery ticket. I wept bitterly in my disappointment; but 
the girl smiled her suddgp gerry smile, and said 


2 IV 
“OENOR! Sefior!’” It didn’t sound like the girl’s voice, 
Moreover it seemed a little curious that she should 
poke me in the ribs so persistently. I opened my eyes to 
investigate the phenomenon, and saw that it was day- 
light. A little gendarme in a blue linen suit, with a lantern 
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and a big cape, was standing over 
me. 

I yawned and borrowed a ciga- 
rettefrom him; profound dejection 
wrapped me about, made me utterly 
indifferent to the dismal imminence 
of arrest for vagrancy. 

He was a kindly little devil, and 
spoke a little English, very proudly. 
He told me tactfully that the juez 
would doubtless be lenient, and we 
set out. Evidently he did not often 
capture an English-speaking prize, 
and did not mean to neglect his 
opportunity; he chatted, trotting 
at my elbow, incessantly, asking me 
the name of this object or that as 
we passed. Then he paused a mo- 
ment to inspect a sheet of paper 
fastened on the door of a shop. 

26,026. 

The great black figures ran all 
the way across the top of the sheet; 
26,026. And beneath in smaller 
type hundreds of other numbers in 
neat parallel rows. I stood staring 
dumbly. 

Lhad inspected such sheets hope- 
fully too many times not to rec- 
ognize it. 26,026! 

“The list,’’ said the little gen- 
darme, turning with a philosophical 
smile of disappointment from run- 
ning his finger down the columns of 
figures; ‘‘the—how do yousayee?— 
of the loteria!’’ 

Then he cried out something else, 
sharply, but I could not make out 
his words. I had a sudden yearning 
to sit down. There was a chair just 
inside the shop, but I missed it by a 
matter of six inches. A man mate- 
rialized from somewhere and helped 
the gendarme place me in the chair, 
and something. went trickling and 
burning down my throat; some- 
thing vastly cheering, that stopped 
the whirling of the universe at once, 
and then revived me to a frantic 
fear: Had I lost it? 

But no, there it was—a flimsy bit 
of paper bearing the magic num- 
ber: 26,026. 

The little gendarme, beaming, 
elected himself my counselor and 
friend. How could I be a vagrant 
with that priceless ticket in my 
hand? I could not get my money 
until nine o’clock, and meantime I 
would have the goodness to permit 
him! He led me to a near-by coffee 
shop, and pridefully ordered the 
proprietor to serve me as one fa- 
vored by the gods, and a personal 
friend of hisown. Afterward he im- 
periously summoned a hack driver 
and similarly charged him, so that I 
rode in state to collect my inheri- 
tance. 

It was a tenth part of the grand-prize ticket that I held, 
and the grand prize was ten thousand dollars. Havana had 
suddenly become a beautiful and picturesque city, a lovely 
winter resort. Millionaires spent money to come here. I 
was a millionaire, and I was already here! 

. Keeping Jehu at my call—what was money to me?—I 
permitted a barber to restore my self-respect, and then 
proceeded to load my chariot with haberdashery. Silk 
underwear, silk shirts, silk socks, silk scarfs—I have al- 
ways had a weakness for the shining stuff, and the suave 
feel of it raised my spirits another notch, A tailor called 
on heaven to witness that he could not supply a suit of 
clothes in less than one week; but Jehu, mindful no doubt 
of a fat commission, whispered pregnant words in his ear, 
so that he relented and produced my suit of clothes at 
once, magically already in the last stages of completion. 

“This,’’ he said shamelessly, ‘‘I am making for the Sefior 
Contreras, who is of the same size as Your Grace. If it 
pleases Your Grace I shall tell him that one of my workmen 
spoiled it.”’ 

It did please me; better still, it fitted. Under the en- 
chantment of wearing good clothes again the last vestige 
of my own shame fled; I paid him ninety dollars for the 
clothes of the Sefior Contreras. I would have kissed him if 
I had thought of it. 

I lounged grandly among my packages while Jehu se- 
lected my hotel, regretfully dismissing the idea of engaging 
him as my valet. No, he would hardly be familiar with the 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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GREAT English critic 
A defines a mummer 
thus: ‘‘An actor is 
one who repeats a portion 
of a story invented by an- 
other. You can teach a child 
to act, but you can teach no 
child to paint pictures, to 
model statues or to write 
prose, poetry or music; act- 
ing is therefore one of the 
lowest of arts, if it is an art 
at all, and makes slender de- 
mands on the intelligence 
of the individual exercis- 
ing it.” 

At the Filmart Studio the 
casting director catalogues 
actors in this order: Prin- 
cipals, leads, character. I 
am a character man; there- 
fore I am in the lowest class 
of the lowest art, and if the 
eruel critic is correct—and 
it is amazing the numbers 
of people who agree with 
him—and actors are e&s- 
thetic invertebrates, then I 
must be a worm. 

It is true the casting di- 
rector has lower cards on 
which are written: Juve- 
niles, types, stuntsters and 
extras; yet these poor fish 
could hardly be classed as 
actors, and in any event 
they would only be smaller 
worms. So if we accept a 
biological classification of 
actors we find them divided 
into starfish, jellyfish and 
worms. A starfish isn’t nec- 
essarily bright, but heshines 
when reflected on the silver screen; a jellyfish is soft and 
transparently characterless; and nobody has ever claimed 
beauty for a worm. However, the worm has one accom- 
plishment—he can turn, and this one, looking up from his 
artistic submersion, is about to record his observations. 
They will be a worm’s-eye view of a low but struggling art. 

Quite inaccurately but generally speaking, a character 
actor is one who plays parts usually requiring elaborate 
make-up and distinctive costuming, such as an old. man, 
an ambassador or a tramp. In the profession such réles 
are usually referred to as “‘crépe-hair parts.’”’ On the other 
hand a straight actor is one playing a réle in which his 
appearance corresponds closely with his own physical 
endowments. 

Therefore, while the principals and leads spend their 
artistic wealth largely playing themselves, the character 
actor must be able to.represent upon the stage or screen 
the whole stupendous human parade. He must know, for 

instance, the difference in customs and manners of bosons 
* and bishops; he must have mastered the graceful technic 
of a colored waiter and be able exactly to impersonate a 
gentleman at cards. 


Seeping Into the Show Business’ 


O INDIANS, standing on the mountain top, fold their 

arms as depicted by illustrators; and do Chinamen walk 
in single file? How do porters use their hands; and have 
policemen eccentric movements of the head? These and a 
million other questions of human reactions must be an- 
swered if the character man is to be equal to his task, 
especially in the movies, where the dramatis persone is a 
thousand times greater than on the stage. Thus it is 
evident that even though the character man has ingrowing 
brains he must at least be observant of the world about 
him. 

Another,slam the critics take at my disgraceful profes- 
sion is to state that no actor can talk about the drama with- 
out himself occupying the center of the stage. This is quite 
true; we are fond of ourselves, just like concrete workers 
and clergymen; even critics sign their articles. So I am 
going to give my angly little views by first introducing the 
worm who is telling this story. 

I was born in lowa—go ahead and laugh. ’m proud of 
it!—of deeply religious Quaker parents who held opinions 
about the theater that were not fit to eat. When but a 
mere child I heard over and over again the shameful 


adventures of an uncle who was in the show business until’ 


in my degraded heart I secretly began to regard him as a 


Three Stars in Character for a Propaganda Film 


family hero. My father’s reading was limited to two books; 
and curiously enough he read Shakspere best, and down in 
his dear old Quaker heart he loved the Bard of Avon. 

Now whether or not acting is the lowest of arts it is the 
most elemental, for it is a child’s first esthetic expression. 
Every youngster acts, and strangely enough his first 
attempts are character work, for no child plays himself, 
but always something stupendously remote. Little girls 
as a rule do old ladies or princesses, while boys like violent 
folk. With me it was pirates. Brought up in so much 
goodness my natural reaction was toward crime. 

My first mummery took place in Hen Biddle’s barn, 
where a lot of us kids put on a juvenile adaptation— 
rewritten by me—of one of Lincoln J. Carter’s classics. 
That historic premiére netted thirty-six pins! At seven, 
operating under the alias of Gus Bender, I became a water 
passer in the Grand Opera House, and during two glorious 
seasons I soaked up the spirit of the great American drama. 
Then one heavenly day in 1884 a goddess came to Hick- 
ville and organized a great children’s festival that lasted a 
week. As the proceeds were to go to sweet charity I was 
permitted to participate, and was chosen to play the part 
of Jack in Jack the Giant Killer. 

As an actor it irks me terribly to admit it, but I was such 
a hit in the tragic réle of Jack that the goddess induced 
my parents to let me go and repeat my triumph at the 
state capital. But alas, I did so well that dad grew alarmed 
and straightway sent for me; and I was put to work on a 
neighboring farm, where it was planned to take the show 
fever out of me. 

Five years of yearning and esthetic starvation! Once 
in a while I touched the edges of fairyland when a play 
requiring extras came to town; then I got two dollars and 
“‘a chance to see the show”’ for the exquisite privilege of 
toting a spear ten sizes too big for me. I know not what 
the manager’s experience had been in the past, but in 


‘Hickville he always made us check our clothes when we 


shifted into the soiled costumes of Romans. Probably he 
thought we might steal the classic garments—and prob- 
ably he was right. I weighed ninety-six pounds the first 
time I attended Cesar’s obsequies. 

One time a circus came to t sand I met it over at the 
junction when it unlimbered tie diligently chamber- 
maiding for the two elephants I got an’ offer to ride in the 
parade. Incased in a pair of green tights, either leg of 
which would have hung loosely on a rhinoceros, I was 
“histed”’ aboard a pink-and-white horse with a back on 
him like a billiard table. So wide was he, in fact, that my 
legs stuck out as though I were sitting on the floor. 
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As the parade mc 
through the streets of H 
ville the villagers dra) 
the sidewalks and wind 
little realized that the 
minutive green knj 
aboard the giant Perch). 
was a local artist. So | 
fident was I in the com 
disguise of my sple: 
armor and ferocious 7 
tache that in passing | 
Arlington Hotel I lo 
boldly into the faces of | 
and Amabel Benton, 
seemed to me, howeyvi 
could detect a quizzical | 
in my father’s eyes, | 
I could have sworn th 
saw him gently nudge’ 
mother. Yet if he re; 
nized his lamb neve; 
accusative word was tl! 
after uttered. Perhaj 
feeling of guilt rose oy: 
the misty perspective 0| 
own youth; or perhap) 
understood the teri! 
theological fact that 4; 
the world began boys || 
deserted their very go¢’ 
go to the circus. All | 
town, then out to! 
grounds, twice round | 
outer ring to the livelyn 
of the wonderful band, ; 
then into the dressing ) 
Ah, such a day! N 
will the rarest perfum) 
Araby seem so sweet t 
as the aroma of mena? 
or wet sawdust. Buts) 
as I am concerned dran | 
history begins in my sixteenth year, when the “Great! 
Only Doctor Norcross, the Marvel of the Medical Wo} 
came to Hickville, and for a thrilling week eased al! 
pains in our beloved commonwealth. 

The doctor was not like the old duffers one se‘ 
country towns going about curing people with bread | 
and a happy presence. No sir-ree, the doc’s dope h| 
kick in it; and furthermore his personal appear anes | 
beautiful and attractive and radiated an authority | 
frightened even our public librarian. | 


The Doctor’s Soap Show 


RESSED in a fawn-colored coat, high hat, striped ') 
sers, wearing upon his figured waistcoat a fob and «ii 
adequate to the mooring of a battleship, and upor) 
fingers a group of diamonds that made the Hlite Ji 
Store look like a bat cave—I assure you the doc hii: 
was alone worth the price of any admission. ? 
But it was not the impresario that called so loud H 
little Stuart Benton; it was the show with whic | 
regaled the countryside. Black-faced comedians, ast 
swallower, a glass eater and two handsome acrobats 1 1} 
up his cast, fortified in their performances by a negro. 
in red coats festooned with golden strands! | I 
Well, to make an epochal event short, I ran away } 
home and joined the troupe of the great and only, a 
two years I appeared before all the uncrowned 
Towa, Kansas and Nebraska. ; 
Doctor Norcross was an indifferent man of medi 
fortunately for me as a psychologist and an actor he 2 
Edwin Booth backed off the boards. His show ¢ 
of three parts: The ‘“‘opening,” wherein the ent 
endeavored to amuse the crowd and work them up 
high degree of receptivity; then a ‘scientific and’ hur 
tarian talk” by the doc, followed by the “great de! 
stration”; and finally the ‘‘coke,” which is shor 
cocaine, and is the process of taking money off the ¢ 
as painlessly as possible. = 
We were all supposed to double in the first 
parts, and when one of us was the demonstrator t 
in all three. My act in the’ opening was to caricatu 
walk and eccentricities of the local celebrities, 
necessitated a half day’s intensive study of their pé 
laugh ase And I'll admit this much—I always {), 


laugh,\based on the laughers’ feeling of superiority ove : 
laughees I 
Besides this the doe taught me a ‘ ‘soap show,” W 


pulled with rare success. This consisted in cutting cil 


\ 


) up into small cubes the size of a lump of 
ur and selling them for ten cents each—five 
vhich I retained. The sale began after the 
4 demonstration in which I washed my 
ik face to snowy whiteness in less than half 
inute. In order to achieve this miracle I 
| a big carriage sponge the pores of which 
e filled with granulated soap and which 
e an instantaneous and wonderful lather. 
this did not prove its efficacy in cleaning 
jles we had a shill wearing light trousers 
ited in the crowd, and he dared me to take 
a huge grease spot he claimed to have 
ieved from the hub of a wagon close by. As 
grease spot was made with black tar soap 
emoval by our marvelous cleaner was rapid 
convincing. 

Jas the great doc in reality a painless den- 
? Well, perhaps so, for after extracting 
ie nice white beans from the nicotined 
iths of the shills some local Ezra was sure 
,ome up and submit to the great demon- 
tion, and if the sufferer experienced any 
n during the extraction of his offending 
ar only the colored cornetist next by heard 
shrieks, for at the supreme moment the band 
shed its jazziest harmonies and the victim’s 
arks were drowned in music and applause. 
‘he heroic sufferers in silence in a world of pain are few 
far between, and one of the strongest urges in man is 
ell his troubles to another. Doc Norcross was one of 
se wonderful psychics who know how to capitalize all 
nan ailments, real or imaginary. So electrical was the 
metism of this hypnotic mummer that the most timid 
iid unbosom his soul and unbutton his pocketbook. 
en he spilled his patter about the miserable plumbing 
h which most of us are equipped, and showed by charts 
diagrams the horrific pilgrimage through the abdom- 
‘regions of a germ with forked tongue and sinister eyes, 
one among the terrified spectators but felt a sympa- 
tie gnawing at his vitals. But why suffer when the 
at elixir could be had for fifty cents a bot- 
' To make people well they must first 
ik they’re sick. 


e 


A Quick Cure for Asthma 


RECALL one place where the whole town 
iad asthma and the breathing of that audi- 
e sounded like a windstorm in a pine forest. 
the relief of these distressed fellow crea- 
2s the doc had brewed a concoction from oil 
austard that was so strong and violent that 
‘op would have cut the roots out of a drain 
2; and so when Seth Judson submitted his 
2 toa fine deep inhalation—with the usual 
sieal distraction—he breathed—tempora- 
—through a clear pipe for the first time in 
rs. Over two thousand wheezy purchasers 
ie supplied with our great germ eradicator 
nin ten minutes after Seth was lured off 
lot ere his pipes closed up again. 

lerhaps the doc’s most inspirational diag- 
‘S was when he discovered another town 
1of people whose blood was dying, due to 
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BY COURTESY OF THE CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS 


Movie Land Contains Strange Bedfellows 


PHOTO, BY COURTESY OF THE MARY PICKFORD PICTURE CORPORATION 
Real Soldiers Make Self=:Conscious Movie Actors 


some queer orientation of the elements. Of course it would 
have been inhumane to have left the village to perish 
miserably, but fortunately the great humanitarian released 
his limited supply of God’s greatest gift to mankind, and 
right away life returned to their mortifying veins. 

You may wonder what all this has to do with character 
acting. More than you could guess. There is an old 
wheeze to the effect that the greatest study of mankind is 
man, and I know of no better place to observe him than 
with a medicine show. 

For four years I trailed the doc in his happy pilgrimage 
of healing, when suddenly I woke up to the belief that I 
was wasting my talents, or at least hiding them under a 
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We Often Have tod Grow the Foliage for Our “Crépe:Hair’’ Parts 


Above —‘‘Woodrow Wilson’’ When He is Not Filming is a Realestater 
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medicated bushel, for those were the four years 
when most professional men are attending 
college. Yet I have often wondered if my well- 
paid ability to characterize the human pro- 
cession was not better trained in that great 
University of the Open Road than had I de- 
voted those years to academic. culture. 

In any event when I graduated from the 
lowly minstrelsy of the medicine show and went 
on the stage I began to realize what a great 
capital I had subconsciously accumulated, for 
I was never assigned a character but that I 
knew the prototype. 


Once Aboard the Pinto 


FIRST went with a wagon show that toured 

the small towns “‘under our own steam,” 
playing in schoolhouses, general stores, ware- 
houses and hotel dining rooms. It was here 
that I-learned the first crude technic of the 
stage, so that when I finally landed in a com- 
pany that traveled in a special car and played 
at theaters I had become a real actor. 

One of the gems of our rep was a classic 
known as The Convict’s Daughter, in which I 
played the convict. Who the author was I never 
knew, but I have always wished to build him a 
monument, for at the big moment in the dank drama when 
I gave up strong drink through woman’s love and hurled 
the bottle out.of the cabin window he gave me these im- 
mortal lines: ‘‘I’ll never touch another drop until my 
dying day!” 

As to my subsequent career upon the legitimate stage I 
do not care to speak lest I reveal my identity, for Stuart 
Benton is not my real name, but has been adopted merely 
to hide behind while I air my wormy views anent the 
mummers of the movies. 

When I first came into the pictures seven years ago it 
was at a time when to do so was considered treason to the 
stage. Yet so firmly was my faith fixed in their promising 
future that I was willing to forego my pride 
and grow up with them. 

My first serious jolt was to learn that act- 
ing is not a requirement of screen success. 
The directors wanted men who could do 
things—bust a broncho, drive a stage, jump 
an engine or any other stunt of violence. An 
ability to scoop a maiden off her front porch 
while tearing by on a wild-eyed horse was’ of 
greater technical value than even a superficial 
knowledge of the human heart. Though my 
company had only a naive belief in my ability 
as an actor it innocently believed my name 
would pull. But alas and alackaday, for four 
dynamic years there were cowboys galore who 
topped me in public esteem. : 

In one of my earliest pictures I was cast as 
a heroic prospector, and in the scenes where 
I protected Nora’s honor against tremendous 
odds I did some bully acting, but when it came 
to the big punch where I rescued the poor girl 
and carried her off aboard a pinto to my dig- 
gings up the gulch, Curley Peters voiced my 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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when I came in. “Some woman ought 
to, be killed every time it happens!”’ 

“Who?” I inquired. ‘For what?” 

“This insurance-money thing,” she stated. 

“T see,”’ I said, and waited. 

“A boy knows a girl and likes her pretty well,”’ she 
said, elucidating. ‘‘And he’s going across. And the 
first thing he does he goes and sees her and tells her 
all about it.” 

“That sounds rational to me,” I agreed. 

“And the boy’s all stirred up and worried and 
self-conscious—about himself and having the world on his 
hands; and is beginning to get homesick a little, and 
wants to have somebody that would remember him, 
especially if anything happened! And the girl’s all excited 
and sympathetic and flushed—and looking the best she 
ever will in her life probably. And he sees that, naturally; 
and then some night it strikes him all at once it would be 
the noble thing to do—for a soldier. And she thinks it’s 
so romantic. And there you are!” 

“Where?” I asked. 

“‘He marries her, of course,”’ said Nance—‘“‘if her mother 
lets him! On account of that insurance money. That 
starts it all, time after time. That government insurance 
money—so he can have someone to leave it to! Espe- 
cially if the girl hasn’t much, like this one. Poor kid, it’s 
awful—awful—awful! Just infants! But I say any 
woman,” said that whirlwind conversationalist, conclud- 
ing—‘“‘any mother who would allow it in the first place is 
just a common criminal!” 

“Now,” I said—‘‘if it’s time—tell me about it!” 

“You know that little DeCourcey girl,’ she replied, 
‘that used to be running round here five years ago—just 
a little fluffy-headed kid with her hair down her back?”’ 

“Her mother was an actress. A grass widow or some- 
thing,’ I said. “‘That one with the supernatural blond 
hair.” 

“And just this one little girl—ash blond like her 
mother—still round with her dolls.” : g 

“Yes, I know now,’ I said. “In that bungalow down 
on Fairlea Avenue.” ; 

“Well, you know the girl was married last year: to a 
boy named Herbert Roland Smith, who went over with 
the volunteers in the first army. Just kids, that’s all, both 
of them! And married for just that reason—so they said 
at the time.” 

“What reason?” 

“The insurance money—so she’d have it if anything 
happened !”’ 

“How would anybody know what they married for?’ 
I asked. 

“They know this,” said Nance: ‘‘They’ve just had 
notice that his insurance was payable to her!” 

“How?” 

“From one of these people that notify you of such 
things. He’s dead. In France!” 

“No other notice from anywhere,” I said, “before?” 


[= a crime, that’s all,” said Nance 


“Not a word,” said Nance. “Just this—like a thunder- ° 


bolt!” 


» 


““She Didn’t Know What to Do. 
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She Was Trumping Her Partner’s 
Ace All the Afternoon—All to Pieces!’’ 


“That’s tough,” I said. 

“And now especially, when the war’s all over practically.” 

“Poor kid,” I said. 

“They hayen’t told her yet,’’ stated Nance. ‘Her 
mother’s keeping it back, Has been for several days now! 
It’s the queerest thing. They can’t get her to tell the 
child.” 

“Why not?” I said. ‘“‘She’s got to sooner or later. The 
girl will have to know to get her insurance. What’s the 
reason for holding it back? Do you know?” 

“Of course,’”’ said Nance, reflecting, ‘“her mother’s per- 
fectly silly; impossible, so they say. And crazy over the 
girl. And the girl isn’t very big and strong, of course, and 
yet pete 9 

“What?” 

““T was just thinking.” 

3 What? ” 

“Oh, nothing,’’ said Nance, “‘of any consequence!”’ 


re 6 


ss HAT do you think happened to me to-day?” asked 
Nance. 

“What?” I responded to that familiar evening inquiry. 

“T had an invitation to make up a new table of bridge 
twice a week.”’ 

““What’s new about that?” I said. “It’s a dull day you 
don’t get invitations for a table with at least two new 
crowds.” ¢ 

“But not this one,” said Nance, “‘ever.”’ 

Which?’ 

“That woman—that Mrs. DeCourcey we were talking 
about the other day—came in and invited me this after- 
noon—to play with her and her daughter.” 

“Bridge!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Now!” 

“Poor woman,” said Nance, ‘‘she’s about crazy.” 

“She must be,” I remarked.: 

“And she wanted me to help her.” 

“e How? ”? 

“To keep that news away from the girl. 
Baby—that’s what she calls her!” 

“You are to keep it away from her, I understand you,” 
I repeated formally, ‘‘by playing bridge! Am I right?” 

“Yes,”’ said Nance. ‘“‘Poor woman. It was awful. She 
said she knew she had no right to ask me. I’d never called 
on her; and probably I didn’t want to. And she wouldn’t 
have asked me for the world if it hadn’t been for her Honey 
Baby. But she just couldn’t have her know—not yet!” 

“Not yet?” I said. 


Her Honey 
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a 
“Yes,” said Nance.’ “And she said that she coul/ 
keep it much longer. For she was no good at that a | 
thing—especially with her baby that she’d always | 
everything to. And she could see it was going to get a\ 
from her, and the girl would find out about it. Shee] 
feel it slipping—slipping. And some day she’d | 
down and tell her—unless I came in and helped them 0} 


“Playing bridge?” I inquired again. - | 

“Yes,’”’ said Nance, “‘twice a week—two afternoons 
could—so she would have something to interest her at 
look forward to and keep her from getting suspicious | 
way she is now, that something had happened. Of ec § 
they get that way,” stated Nance. o | 

“Oh!” T answered. - 

“And of course they knew almost nobody here. 
body’d called on them. And the girl was dreadfully 
and lonely, she said. And why she came to me was bee 
the girl always admired me—or so she said anyway, 
marked Nance modestly—‘‘and what I wore. Andah 
watched me when I went by the house. And even dre 
her hair the way I did.” - 

“What greater tribute can one woman pay anoth 
T asked. ; bf 

“And always thought I had such a lively time a 
muchfun. Andif I and somebody I knew would only 
down and play bridge with them twice a week—j 
few weeks—the girl would think it was the greatest t 
that ever happened to her. It would just save her!’ 

‘Save her?” I said. 

“She knew it was a crazy thing, she said,” 
Nance, ‘‘coming to me like this. But she had t 
couldn’t help it. ‘She was at the end of her rope 
And that was the one thing she could think of 
thing that would be sure to save her Honey Bab 
cause the girl wanted to know me so much. And 
broke down—the way women like that do—all 
said Nance. “‘Oh, it was awful! She broke down a 
saying: ‘She’s nothing but a baby herself! Oh, 
seared. I’m so scared. I’m so scared! I know 
kill her if she knew now!’”’ ; 

“Kill her?” I said, drifting helplessly. 

“It might, too,” said Nance. “Just think 
raised her—on nut sundaes and matinées. She ! 
more stamina than a little yellow chicken toddl 
after its mother. Just think of the shock of it—es} 
now, when there’s peace and everything is all o 
she’s just waiting for him to come back!” a 

My mouth opened and closed again upon its 
questions as she proceeded. 

“It \was awful,” said Nance, returning to the Pi 
from the child. ‘‘The poor thing. A queer fluffy 
I don’t\believe she’s forty herself; and made up 
alot younger like a girl at the cosmetics counter. 


i 


! 
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olled right down through it,” said Nance, at a slight 
ingle. “Right down her cheeks! But I never was so sorry 
or anybody in my life. She just worships the girl. She’s 
alf crazy! So I did, finally—I told her I’d go. I’d get 
me more and we’d go down and make a table of bridge 
vith them two afternoons a week. So I called up Sally 
jou Harkness and we’re going down and see what we can 
lo.” 

“But she’s got to know it—the girl,’’ I said—‘‘sooner or 
ater.” 

“Tt’ll be time enough,” said Nance, 

“ Afterward?’ I said. ; 

“Yes, afterward!” said Nance caustically. 
vant me to think you aren’t bright?” 


“afterward!” 


“Do you 


II 


HEW!” said Nance. “‘That’s hard work!”’ 
“What?” I inquired. ‘‘Playing bridge?” 

“That woman,” answered Nance. ‘‘ Mrs. DeCourcey— 
sr whatever her real name is!”’ 

“Can’t she play at all?” Tasked. 

“Oh, terribly!” said Nance. “But that isn’t it.” 

And I kept quiet. 

“She’s lost her nerve entirely. She’s down—as limp as 
an old silk stocking.” 

“What’s the matter now?’ I asked her. 

“She’s had another letter from those people who’ve been 
writing her about collecting that insurance policy!” ex- 
Jaimed Nance. ‘‘It seems she wrote them and asked just 
now they were certain the boy was dead without hearing 
rom the Government, and they sent her back this clipping 
rom an Official list in a newspaper with the name Herbert 
Smith!” 

“Killed?” 
“Yes—in this list in this clipping. And they intimated,” 


said Nance, “‘in their letter with it that she’d better hurry’ © 


f she wanted them to handle it for her—and get it! She 
jidn’t know what to do. She was trumping her partner’s 
ice all the afternoon—all to pieces! She said—when she 
rot me finally where she could tell me—it was awful before, 
gut she didn’t know what she’d do now. She’d cried all 
right. And she looked it! One of that soft wilty kind,” 
said Nance harshly, “‘that lies down and cries, and shows 
the red trimmings to their face when anything happens. 
Yo wonder she couldn’t keep anything back from the girl. 
3aby blondes,” said Nance. “‘I can’t bear them!” 
_“T never cared for them myself, ” T said politely, “‘ 
nuch as the black-eyed ones.’ 
“But it was awful just the same,” continued Nance. 
“She said she just didn’t know where to turn. She couldn’t 
‘ell her Honey Baby—now! To get her to sign that 
hing—that application. And she couldn’t take any 
thance of losing that ten thousand dollars for her either. 
They couldn’t—that was all! And she didn’t have a soul 
‘0 ask—not anybody. Because they 
lon’t know anybody much. And what 
lid I think? 
' “So I advised her,” said Nance, “‘to 
to right ahead and wait and say noth- 
ng till afterward—just the way she 
vas doing. And it would be all right! 
. didn’t know, of course,’’ explained 
Nance; “but the United States wouldn’t 
ose anything for anybody by delaying 
na case like that, would they?” 
_“T should say not!” 
| “No,” said Nance, ‘‘that’s what I 
old her. But she went to pieces then 
vorse than ever. She almost had 
iysterics in the pantry. I had to shake 
ter to get her to stiffen up and go back 
ato the room where the girl was. I told 
er I’d desert her if she didn’t brace up. 
ind that stopped her finally. Oh, she’s 
retty bad,’ said Nance, drawing a 
light sigh. 
_ “How’s the girl?” I asked her. 
“Poor kid,” said Nance, returning to 
= scene again. “‘She’s as nice as she 
n be, considering everything. And 
lays quite a good hand at bridge—for a 
eginner. ” 
“You're prejudiced,” I said. ‘Your 
adgment’s warped because she wears 
er. hair like yours.” 
“Yes. She spoke to me about it,” 
aid Nance, smiling; “in a kind of a 
ay kiddish way, and said she hoped I 
a mind. She’d always admired 
€ so—or so she said anyhow! Espe- 


ae 


lly when I laughed and seemed to be having such a een 


ime, And she’d watched me going everywhere, when of 
purse they knew so few people! And she had always 
oped we could be friends—a little! And then she took 
, es of my hand,” said Nance, looking off. 
She kept taking it,’ continued Nance, still gazing 
“two or three times while we were taking tea. She’s 
Sweet kid in spite of everything. Like a little soft 


Pomeranian dog—all hair and eyes. But scared of course, 
now! How could she help it with such a mother? And she 
is terribly little and frail, and young too. I’m glad she 
ish’t mine!” said Nance, and stopped again. 

“T saw one this morning,” she continued at length. “On 
the street in the city. She didn’t look a day over nineteen. 
In black, with a little pinched-faced baby white as she 
was. And a gilt star on her arm. I’d never seen that 
before!” said Nance. “And I hope I never shall again. 
Though I suppose,’ she observed, ‘‘we’ll see scores and 
thousands now. But poor child! She looked so awfully 
poor and dazed—sort of—with her baby. I could hardly 
ee myself from going over and putting my arm round 

er!’ 

And she sat still, considering. 

“But this one,” I said, to divert her slightly, 
ently hasn’t waited. She’s adopted you.” 

“T am glad she has—and proud of it!’ said Nance. 
“Somebody’s got to take charge of them—that’s sure, if 
we're going to keep it from her. That mother of hers can’t 
be trusted. And she certainly can’t know it now—when 
she thinks the war is all over practically and he’s coming 
so soon. She can’t have that shock! And she won’t—not 
if I can help it! So we’re going to watch it ourselves from 


‘“appar- 


Beat, 


**Her Mother Acted So Kind of Funny for Days and Days! 
And She Thought Something Certainly Must be Wrong. 
It Made Her Terribly Suspicious’’ 
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now on—Sally Lou Harkness and I. We’re going down 
there every afternoon now, and play with them, and 
cheer her up, and keep that woman—her mother—in 
line.” 

“Bridge,” I said, ‘“‘every afternoon!” 

“Hvery one—from now on!” 

“To-morrow,” I suggested, “‘is Sunday!” 

‘‘What difference does that make?” inquired Nance in 
a hard irreligious voice. 

Iv 
ELL,” I inquired when she returned home that 
Sabbath afternoon, “how’s the innovation? How’s 
the Sunday bridge?” 

“The funniest thing happened,” said Nance. 
got kind of restless inside the house. So we moved out 
onto that half piazza. It’s pleasanter there—and warm 
enough. And we played out there. And who should come 
along just as we got started but that religious crowd—the 
Briggses and the Simondses and the minister—going to 
whatever it is they hold on Sunday afternoons. They 
looked and saw us—and started to look away quickly. 
But I caught their eye,’’ said Nance, ‘‘and smiled; and 
they had to bow back!” - 

“Doubly damned,” I said. 
house of the uncatalogued!”’ 

“What do I care,”’ asked Nance, “‘for them?” 

“‘With this only partially explained grass widow,” I 
said. ‘“‘And that ultra-social bunch has got a chronic lifting 
of the eyebrows now! 

“You want to look out, Nance, or you’ll be losing your 
little hall mark one of these days.” 

‘Shall 1?” asked Nance belligerently. 

“Both spiritual and temporal,”’ I added. 

“Y’m not worrying yet,” said Nance with dignity, 
“about my hall mark.” 

SAANTON, ”? 

“No. Not from any of them! We’ve had hall marks in 
our family too long,’”’ she vouchsafed; ‘‘when half of their 
ancestors were scouring other people’s! And we'll have 
them,” she said darkly, “‘when they are again! 

“And besides,” said Nance, “‘people aren’t relying on 
their hall marks so much since this awful war! And I 
wouldn’t care if they did,” she continued, ‘‘and a thousand 
times more! I’d go there just the same—and do just what 
I did to-day. She’s the sweetest kid. I don’t care what 
anybody says,”’ said Nance, and stopped, reflecting quite 


“The girl 


“Gaming Sunday—in the 


‘a while. 


“And it’s done anyhow. We’ve done what we said we 
would! We’ve kept it from her!” said Nance, and fetched 
a very deep sigh and was silent again. 

“Tell me about it,”’ I said. 

‘“When we were through playing,’ 
finally, 


’ 


she answered 
“she said she’d like to see me a minute 
alone! So they went out and left us there. 

“And she said then she wanted to thank 
me. She probably wouldn’t see me again—for 
a while. And she wanted to thank me. I’d 
been wonderful to her! 

“T laughed of course,’’ said Nance; ‘“‘but she 
said it was so. I couldn’t know how much! 
She said before we came and started 
to play bridge with her—I couldn’t 
know—it was terrible! All that time 
of thinking—and nobody coming in— 
ever. Just always going by the house. 
And sometimes it seemed as if she 
couldn’t bear it; she was almost 
crazy thinking. She’d always been 
out when she was a little girl in the 
city, before they came out here into the 

suburbs—the country, she called it—to 

matinées and movies, and teas in the hotels 
| sometimes when they could afford it. And , 
here it was just deadly—to sit and think! 
“Why, just to show me, she said, one 
time just before we came in and played 
she’d got the idea in her head that Berto— 
that’s her husband—must be dead or some- 
thing! Her mother acted so kind of funny 
for days and days! Just when she was so 
glad to think he was coming back too! 

And she thought something certainly must 

be wrong. It made her terribly suspicious. 

She couldn’t get it out of her head! And 

she asked her mother, and she said no, no, 

no, it was all her imagination! But she 

couldn’t get rid of the idea at all until we 

came. And then of course she saw right 
away it was all imagination—just from our actions! It 
couldn’t be true. 

“And then,” said Nance, “‘she sat and stared at me— 
with those kiddish eyes of hers. And I hurried up and 
said of course not! How silly! 

“And she said oh, yes, she knew. She was pretty sure 
now. She knew nothing had happened to him; because if 
it had we’d certainly have heard by this time. And if we 
had heard we certainly would have told her. And anyway 

(Concluded on Page 93) 
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ECAUSE of the unprecedented transporta- 
tion and mail conditions, all periodicals will 


frequently be delivered late. If your copy of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST does not reach 
you on Thursday please do not write complaining 
of the delay, as it is beyond our power to prevent 
it. If your dealer or boy agent does not place 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST on sale Thurs- 
days itis because his supply has been delayed in 
transit. He will have it later. 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
conditions are improved these delays and irregu- 
larities are unavoidable. 


Old Stuff 


AR engenders its own emotional state. Six months 
ago, when the fighting was at its hottest, nearly 
everybody talked international idealism. 

No annexations, no punitive indemnities, no mere ven- 
geance, but justice, self-determination of peoples, equal 
opportunities, fraternity. Such, more or less, was the 
word nearly everywhere. 

But a very able American psychologist pointed out that 
if we wanted to know what would happen after the war we 
should look first of all to the opposite of what was happen- 
ing during the war, because a highly emotional state 
throws the mind out of balance, so to speak, involving the 
suppression of instincts and motives that normally operate. 
When the pressure is removed those suppressed motives 
come into play more strongly than common. 

Broadly speaking, it turned out that way—for the time 
being. Very soon after the signing of the armistice Euro- 
pean utterances in general took on a different tone. We did 
not hear much about ideal justice, equality and fraternity. 
We did hear a great deal about punishments, vast indemni- 
ties and imperialistic territorial ambitions. 

The complex of European utterances gave a distinct im- 
pression of the good old game of grab. England and 
France, it appeared, had conflicting claims to Syria. Italy 
and the Jugo-Slavs proposed to take the same Adriatic 
lands. Half-born Poland was seizing a favorable oppor- 
tunity to overrun country it coveted. Take it all round, 
the statesmen of the Congress of Vienna or of the Congress 
of Berlin would have grinned sympathetically and found 
themselves quite at home in contemporaneous European 
atmosphere as current newspaper comment partially re- 
flected it. 

Probably statesmanship always tends powerfully to fall 
back on the old stuff.. By all the rules it ever learned an 
accession of national territory, however acquired, is the 
chief point in the game, The statesman who puts the flag 
in a new place wins. For the moment statesmanship 
seemed back at the Congress of Vienna. But Europe is not 
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back there and no statesmanship can put it back. An 
arrangement patterned mainly on the Congress of Vienna 
would not endure long because in democratic countries, 
with equal suffrage, the governments that made it would 
not endure long. 


Another Rate Advance? 


| Rata is little dispute about the future of British rail- 
roads. They will remain in the hands of the government. 
Apparently they have got to, for operating costs under 
government management have reached a point with which 
private management could not. cope. «The London Times 
figures that the railroad wage bill this year will be. one 
hundred and twenty-seven million pounds against forty- 
seven million pounds before the war. 

Our Government has raised freight rates twenty-five per 
cent and passenger rates somewhat more than that;. but 
operating costs have increased still more.. In October gross 
receipts of the railroads were: greater than in the year 
before by twenty-eight-per. cent, or a hundred and seven 
million dollars;) but operating expenses were greater by 
forty-eight per cent, or a hundred and twenty-two million 
dollars, so inspite of the advance in rates net earnings.were 
smaller by fifteen million dollars. Operating costs now 
consume seventy-eight per cent of gross receipts. It seems 
not improbable.that the Government will have to advance 
rates again or pay a deficit out of the Treasury. 

There is no question which it ought to do. Not all of us 
use railroad service equally by any means. If the railroads 
furnish service at less than cost, the bigger users get an 
advantage over the smaller users. The only fair scheme is 
to charge those who use railroad-service what the service 
costs.. esi 

Higher operating costs under government management 
are due mainly to higher wages; and higher wages, by and 
large, are a good thing. But they do not come out of the 
air. They must be paid for by users of railroad service or 
by the general public through taxation to meet the deficit 
on railroad operation. When the Government advances 
railroad wages it is not taking a gift out of a magic cornu- 
copia. It is taking money out of your pocket. Pay cheer- 
fully, but look the situation in the face. 


The Bridged Atlantic 


OODROW WILSON in Europe means the United 

States in Europe. When he shakes hands with pre- 
miers, presidents and kings on French soil it means Uncle 
Sam has stepped one foot across the Atlantic.. He, and we, 
got there through circumstances beyond our control. As to 
quoting Washington’s warning against entangling alliances 
you might as well quote his idea that’a stage coach was the 
best means of conveyance. The fact is accomplished and 


. will never be undone. The United States will never again 


stand in relation to Europe where it stood five years ago. 

That is our vital stake in the peace conference. We have 
moved next door, and whether the conditions of Europe 
make for peace or war is a vital concern to us, for in the 
long run it is going to mean our peace or our war. 

There is a notion that England, France and Italy will 
fix up the peace substantially to suit themselves and 
politely invite us to subscribe toit. That is a wrong notion, 
which the United States should discountenance. We 
attempted to stand apart before, after the fighting had 
begun, and found that we could not. We should be still less 
able to stand apart if fighting began again. We want no 
standing apart now. This peace conference is our affair as 
much as it is the affair of any nation. To insist by every 
means that it shall be so ordered as to give the greatest 
possible assurance of enduring peace is not only our busi- 
ness but by far the most important business we have on 
hand. 

And the United States is very far from helpless. With the 
right determination it can cut a very large or even a deci- 
sive figure in the proceedings, because its main objects 
correspond exactly with the aspirations of the great body 


. of the plain, but voting people of Europe. 


Bricks Without Straw 


HE big popular majorities against Bolshevism in Ger- 

many are a matter of course. Before the war more 
than half the population subsisted on industry other than 
agriculture. It was predominantly a manufacturing coun- 
try. A huge manufacturing and export trade was the basis 
of its economy. It always depended upon foreign sources 
for raw materials that were vital to its manufactures. It 
cannot start up again without a stock of raw materials. 
It cannot get raw materials except on credit. It cannot get 
credit sufficient for its needs except from enemy countries. 
Recently an Austro-Hungarian economist declared that 
even that comparatively backward country—industrially 
speaking—could not possibly reconstruct itself without 
American cotton and copper. Still less can Germany. 

Imagine a Bolshevist régime—repudiating debts; grab- 
bing bank balances, confiscating goods—applying. to 
America for stocks of copper and cotton on eredit; and to 
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a 
Dutch East Indies for tin, to Sweden for iron ore, to Spain 
for lead, to Brazil for rubber, to Australia for woo 
Argentina for hides. That is the same thing as imagin 
a professional burglar applying for a ‘Job ‘as custodian 9 
the family silver. La 

Highty per cent of the people of Russia are engaged i h 
agriculture. They can make shift for a time and after . 
fashion without credit. But credit is the breath of Ge; 
many’s industrial life. Bolshevism is the repudiation’ 0 
credit. Germany could not stir a hand under it. + 

Of course a great. majority of Germans are intelligen 
enough to know that. Lenine is intelligent enough ¢ 
know and admit that Bolshevism cannot finally surviv 
in Russia unless other nations go Bolshevik too. A ma! 
who pays his debts in gold will not trade with one wh 
pays in stage money. 


Division of Powers 4 | 
ARTER GLASS won very honorable distinction in th 
House of Representatives. No man in either branch ¢ 
Congress worked harder or more intelligently for a soun, 
reform of our bad old banking system. Name the ma) 
before him who graduated from a distinguished career i 
the House into a place in the Cabinet. We cannot nam 
him offhand. 
“McKinley became an outstanding national figusd whil 
serving in Congress. Neither the Presidents since himiae 
their chief competitors at the polls had any congression: 
experience worth mentioning. ie | 
In the long list of Cabinet officers since 1900 Carte 
Glass is the only name we recall at the moment that ge 
a statesmanly stamp in the House. | 
If that tiresome man from Mars were given an outline ¢ 
American political institutions he would naturally presi 
that the House of Representatives, with its frequent p 
lar elections, was our proving ground for statesmen; Pa 
men who demonstrated notable ability there would coi 
tinually, as a matter of course, be graduating into th| 
Senate, the Cabinet and the White House—particularl | 
when he was informed that the analogous British House: 
Commons was the school through which British politic: 
talent usually passed. a 
But investigation would show this Martian presumptic 
to be mostly unwarranted. The executive branch of 0 
Government looks rather little to the popular house of th 
legislative branch for approved political talent. | 
There is a sadly defective joint—a most imperfect co 
tact—between the executive branch and the legislatiy| 
branch. That is the reason we have no budget syster 
Carter Glass’ intimate acquaintance with the legislatiy 
‘branch ought to be useful in improving the conta 
between the two branches. He is the man to take thi) 
budget system vigorously in hand. But we should like 1 
see the selection of distinguished representatives for tl 
Cabinet a rule rather than an exception. Those ty 
branches need better coédrdinating. ¥ 


Business and Politics 


HE successful representative business men who enter) 
the Government’s service in a great emergency ha’ 
mostly left Washington. We wonder whether their goit 
simply closes a brief and unique chapter or whether the) 
is to be a sequel. a 
Business and politics went into partnership for the wa) 
There had been no real partnership between them, at lea 
in this generation. By and large, business despised politi) 
and politics profoundly distrusted business. If you toc 
the typical political view of it, business was a jung) 
infested by predacious dragons, with politics playing # ’ 
role of Saint George. If you took the typical business vie) 
ignorant and demagogic politics was the chief bane | 
the country. a 
Business means how the people of the United States g 
their living. Politics means the general rules those san) 
people make about it. In a great emergency it became ev 
dent that the vital thing was to get business done—to tu 
out the greatest possible quantity of steel, copper, clo 
and all their fabricated products. Naturally men with i 
most successful experience in getting it done were 
in. In the emergency the rules that would produ 
most goods were the ones to be adopted; the men 1 
could produce the most goods were the ones to be 
sulted. 

The country had to have facts in the shape of 
guns, and go on. Theories that did not directly 
in such facts became irrelevant. Politics not only 
business in but pretty extensively turned the job over 

Both of them ought to have learned something fro 
experience. Getting the greatest possible output of 
is always mighty important. Men with the practice 
cessful experience in producing goods ought always 
consulted. Neither politics nor business will learn any 


understa d each other the better for both of them 
the country. We’re hoping there will bea Sere 0 
understanding. 5 


‘ IN THE TRENCHS, May 29. 
-YRIEND AL: Well Al we have been 
haveing a lot of fun with a bird 
name Jack Simon only the boys calls 
Simple Simon and if you seen him 
wouldn’t ask why because you would 
w why as soon as you seen him with- 
asking why as he keeps his mouth 
n all the wile so as he will be ready 
swallow whatever you tell him as 
ean tell him anything and he eats it 
So the boys has been stuffing him 
of storys of all kinds and he eats 
m all up and you could tell him the 
son they had the bob wire out in 
it was to scratch yourself on it wher 
cuties was useing you for a race 
‘sk and he would eat it up. ¢ 
Vell when we come in here and took 
r this section this bird was sick and 
on’t know what ailed him only it 
ldn’t of been brain fever but any way 
lidn’t join us in here till the day be- 
. yesterday but ever since he joined 
he boys‘has been stuffing him full and 
yying themself at his expenses. Well 
ist. thing he asked me was if we had 
any actions since we been here and I 
| him about a raia we was on the other 
it before he come and we layed down 
arage and then snuck over to the 
man trenchs and jumped in to them 
ng to get a hold of some prisoners 
we couldn’t find head or tale of no 
mans where our bunch jumped in as 
y had ducked and hid somewheres 
m they found out we was comeing. 
he says he wished he could of been 
ig as he might of picked up some 
venirs over-in their trenchs. 
hat’s 1 of his bugs Al is getting 
venirs as he is 1 of these here souvenir 
nds that it don’t make no differents to . 
who wins the war as long as he can 
‘a ship load of junk to carry it back 
1e and show it off. So I told Johnny 
peck and some of the other boys about 
on wishing he could of got some 
venirs so they framed up on him and 
‘n selling him junk that they told him 
+ had picked it up over in the Ger- 
i trenchs and Alcock blowed some 
rette smoke in a bottle and corked it 
ind told him it was German tear gas 
Simon give him 8 franks for it and 
Brady showed him a couple of 
| tied together with a peace of wire 
| told him it was a part of the areo- 
ie that belonged to Guy Meyer the French ace that 
ight down so many Dutchmans before they finely got 
1 and Brady said he hated to part with it as he had 
(: it off a German prisoner that he brought in but if 
ion thought it was worth 20 franks he could have it. 
imon bought it off him and wanted to know all about 
) Brady come to get the prisoner and of course Brady 
ito make it up as we haven’t saw a German let alone 
| them a prisoner since we was back in the training 
‘rs and wouldn’t know they was any only for their 
llery and throwing up rockets at night and snipping at 
ti every time you go out on a wire party or something. 
: any way Simon eats it up whatever you pull on 


tand some times I feel sorry for him and feel like tipping 
off but the boys fun would be spoiled and believe me 
« need some kind of sport up here or pretty soon we 
ld all be worse off then Simon and we would be running 
(nd fomenting at the mouth. 
‘ell Al I wished you would write once in a wile if its 
a line as a man likes to get mail once in a wile and I 
« all as she said was that the reason she hadn’t wrote 
because she wasn’t feeling the best and I suppose she 
vomething in her eye but anything for an excuse to not 
and you would think I had stepped outdoors to wash 
a mdows instead of being away from her since last 
ember, Your pal, JACK. 


. 


a - IN THE TRENCHS, June 4. 
3 IEND AL: Well Al nothing doing as usual only 

atching things up once in a wile and it would be as 
here. picking your teeth if our artillery had a few 
18 as the Germans wouldn’t never pay no tension to us 
Ss would lay off them but we don’t no sooner 


t 
ioe sah 


n’t heard from Florrie for pretty near a month and . 


The Corp. Says Take My Rifle Along and I Says ‘“‘What For, Do You Think I am 
Going to Pick Simon Up With a Bayonet’’ 


get a quite spell wh@n our guns cuts loose and remind 
Fritz that they’s a war and then of course the Dutchmens 
has got to pay for their board some way and they raise 
he—Il for a wile and make everybody cross but as far as I 
can see they don’t nobody never get killed on 1 side or the 
other side but of course the shells mess things up and 
keeps the boys busy makeing repairs where if our artillery 
would keep their mouth shut why so would theirs and the 
boys wouldn’t never half to leave their dice game only for 
chow. 

But from all as we hear I guess they’s no dice game going 
on up on some of the other sections but they’s another kind 
of a game going on up there and so far the Dutchmens has 
got all the best of it but some of the boys says wait till the 
allys gets ready to strike back and they will make them 
look like a sucker and the best way to do is wait till the 
other side has wore themself out before you go back at 
them. Well I told them I have had a lot of experience in 
big league baseball where they’s stragety the same like in 
war but I never heard none of the big league managers tell 
their boys to not try and score till the other side had all the 
runs they was going to get and further and more it looked 
to me like when the Germans did get wore out they could 
rest up again in the best hotel in Paris. So Johnny Alcock 
says oh they won’t never get inside of Paris because the 
military police will stop them at the city limits and ask 
them for their pass and then where would they be? So I 
says tell that to Simple Simon and he shut up. : 

Speaking about Simple Simon what do you think they 


have got him believeing now. Well they told him Capt.: 


Seeley had sent a patrol over the other night to find out 
what ailed the Germans that they never showed themself 
or started nothing against us and the patrol found out that 
Van Hindenburg had took all the men out of the section 
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opp. us and sent them up to the war and 
left the trenchs opp. us empty so Simon 
asked him why didn’t we go over there 
and take them then and they told him 
because our trenchs was warmer on acct. 
of being farther south. I suppose they 
will be telling him the next thing that 
Capt. Seeley and Ludendorf married 
sisters and the 2 of them has agreed to 
lay off each other. 

Well Al I am glad they have got some- 
body else to pick on besides me and of 
course they can have a lot more fun with 
Simon as they’s nothing to raw that he 
won’t eat it up wile in my case I was to 
smart for them and just pretended like 
I fell for their gags as they would of 
been disappointed if I hadn’t of and as I 
say somebody has got to furnish amuse- 
ment in a he—II hole like this or we would 
all be squirrel meat. 

Your pal, JACK. 
IN THE TRENCHS, June 7. 
RIEND AL: Well Al here is a hot 
1 that they pulled on this Simon bird 
today and it was all as I could do to help 
from busting out laughing wile they 
was telling it to him. 

Well it seems like he must of been 
thinking that over what they told him 
about they not being no Germans in the 
trenchs over opp. to where we are at 
and it finely downed on him that if they 
wasn’t nobody over there why who was 
throwing up them flares and rockets every 
night. So today he said to Brady he says 
“Didn’t you birds tell me them trenchs 
over across the way was empty?” So 
Brady says yes what of it. So Simon 
says “Well I notice they’s somebody 
over there at night times or else who 
throws up them flares as they don’t 
throw themselfs up.”” So Brady says they 
had probably left a flare thrower over 
there to do that for them. But Simon 
says they must of left a lot of flare 
throwers because the flares come from 
different places along the line. 

So then Alcock cut in and says ‘‘ Yes 
but you will notice they don’t come from 
different places at once and the bird that 
throws them gos from 1 place to another 
so as we will think the trenchs is full of 
Germans.”’ So Simon says ‘‘ They could- 
n’t nobody go from 1 place to another 
place as fast as them flares shoots up 
from different places.” So Alcock says 
“No they couldn’t nobody do it if they walked but the 
man that throws them flares don’t walk because he 
hasn’t only got 1 leg as his other leg was shot off early 
in the war. But Van Hindenburg is so hard up for men 
that even if you get a leg shot off as soon as the Dr. mops 
up the mess and sticks on the court plaster they send the 
bird back in the war and put him on a job where you don’t 
half to walk. So they stuck this old guy in the motorcycle 
dept. and now all as he does is ride up and down some quite 
section like this here all night and stop every so often and 
throw up a flare to make us think the place is dirty with 
Germans.” 

Well Al Simon thought it over a wile and then asked 
Alcock how a man could ride a motorcycle with only 1 
leg and Alcock says ‘“‘Why not because you don’t half to 
peddle a motorcycle as they run themself.’ So Simon 
says yes but how about it when you want to get off? So 
Alcock says ‘‘What has a man’s legs got to do with him 
getting off of a motorcycle as long as you have got your 
head to light on?” 

That is what they handed him Al and they hadn’t 
hardly no sooner then got through with that dose when 
Brady begun on the souvenirs. First he asked him if he had 
got a hold of any new ones lately and Simon says no he 
hadn’t seen nobody that had any for sale and besides his 
jack was low so Brady asked him how much did he have 
and he says about 4 franks. So Brady says ‘‘Well you 
can’t expect anybody to come across with anything first 
class for no such chicken’s food as that.’’ So Simon says 
well even if he had a pocket full of jack he couldn’t buy 
nothing with it when they wasn’t nothing to buy. Then 
Brady asked him if he had saw the German speegle Ted 
Phillips had picked up and Simon says no so Brady went 
and got Phillips and after a wile he come back with him 
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and Phillips said he had the speegle in his pocket and he 
would show it to us if we promised to be carefull and not 
jar it out of his hands wile he was showing it as he wouldn’t 
have it broke for the world. So Simon stood there with his 
eyes popping out and Phillips pulled the speegle out of his 
pocket and it wasn’t nothing’ only a dirty little looking 
glass that you could pretty near crall through the cracks 
in it and all the boys remarked what a odd little speegle it 
was and they hadn’t never saw 1 like it before and etc. and 
finely Simon couldn’t keep his clam shut no longer so he 
asked Phillips how much he would take for it. Well 
Phillips says it wasn’t for sale as speegles was scarce in 
Germany on acct. of the war and that was why the Dutch- 
mens always looked like a bum when you took them a 
prisoner. So Simon asked him what price he would set on 
it suppose he would sell it and Phillips says about 8 franks. 
Well Simon got out all his*jack and they wasn’t only 4 
franks and he showed it to Phillips and said if he would 
take 10 franks for the speegle he would give him 4 franks 
down and the other 6 franks when he got a hold of some 
jack so Phillips hummed and hawed a wile and finely said 
all right Simon could have it but he wouldn’t never sell it 
to him only that it kept worring him so much to carry it in 
his pocket for the fear he would loose it or break it. 

Well Al Phillips has got Simon’s last 4 franks and Simon 
has got Phillips’s speegle and I suppose now that the boys 
sees how soft it is they will be selling him stuff on credit 
and he will owe them his next months pay before they get 
through with him and I suppose the next thing you know 
they will keep their beard when they shave and sell it to 
him for German tobacco. Well I would half to be pretty 
hard up before I went in on some skin game like that and I 
would just as leave go up to 1 of them cripples that use to 
spraddle all over the walk along 35 st. after the ball game 
and stick my heel in their eye and romp off with their 
days receipts. Your pal, JACK. 


IN THE TRENCHS, June 11. 
RIEND AL: Well Al it seems like Capt. Seeley is up 
on his ear because they haven’t took our regt. out of 
here yet because it seems Gen. Pershing 
told Gen. Foch that he was to help him- 
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pick up something and Simon says it was a wonder he 
didn’t get killed. So Brady says “‘How would he get 
killed as the trenchs over across the way was just as empty 
when he was here as they are now and Old 1 Legged Mike 
and his motorcycle was on the job then to, so Joe would 
wait till Mike had throwed a few flares on this section and 
then he would sneak out and get his souvenirs before Mike 
come back again on his rounds.” 

Well then Simon asked him where the souvenirs was 
out there and Brady says they was in the different shell 
holes because most of Joe’s souvenirs was the insides of 
German shells that had exploded and they was the best 
kind of souvenirs as they wasn’t no chance of them being 
a fake. 

Well Al I had a notion to take Simon to 1 side and tell 
him to not pay no tension to these smart alex because the 
poor crum might go snooping out there some night after 
the insides of a shell and get the outsides and all and if 
something like that happened to him I would feel like a 
murder though I haven’t never took no part in makeing a 
monkey out of him, but I thought well if the poor cheese 
don’t know no more then that he is better off dead so let 
him go. Your pal, JACK. 


IN THE TRENCHS, June 13. 

y Pes! END AL: Just a line Al as I am to excited to write 

much but I knew you would want to know the big 
news. Well Al I have got a daughter born the 18 of May. 
How is that for a supprise Al but I guess you won’t be no 
more supprised then I was when the news come as Florrie 
hadn’t gave me no hint and a man can’t guess a thing like 
that when you are in France and the lady in question is 
back in old Chi. But it sure is wonderfull news Al and I 
only wished I was somewheres where I could celebrate it 
right but you can’t even whistle here or somebody would 
crown you with a shoyle. 

Well Al the news come today in a letter from Florrie’s 
sister Marie Allen and she has been down in Texas but I 
suppose Florrie got her to come up and stay with her 
though as far as I can see its bad enough to have a baby 


self to any part of the U.S. army and 
throw them in where ever they was needed 
and they’s been a bunch of the boys. 
throwed in along the other parts of the 
front to try and stop the Germans and 
Capt. Seeley is raveing because they keep 
us here and don’t take us where we can 
get some actions. Any way 1 of the 
lieuts. told some of the boys that if we 
didn’t get took out of here pretty quick 
Capt. Seeley would start a war of our own 
on this section and all the officers was sore 
because we hadn’t done nothing or took 
no prisoners or nothing you might say 
only make repairs in the wire and ete. 
Well Al how and the he—ll can we show 
them anything when they don’t never send 
us over the top or nowheres else but just 
leave us here moldering you might say 
but at that I guess we have showed as 
much life as the birds that’s over there 
opp. us in them other trenchs that hasn’t 
hardly peeped since we come in here and 
the boys says they are a Saxon regt. that 
comes from part of Germany where the 
Kaiser is thought of the same as a gum 
boil so the Saxons feels kind of friendly 
towards us and they will leave us alone as 
long as we leave them alone and visa and 
versa. So I don’t see where Capt. Seeley 
and them other officers has got a right to 
pan us for not showing nothing but I don’t 
blame them for wishing they would take 
us out of here and show us the war and 
from all as we hear they’s plenty of places 
where we could do some good or at lease as 
much good as the birds that has been there. 

Well Al they have been stringing poor 
Simon along and today they give him a 
song and dance about some bird name Joe in the regt. 
that was here ahead of us that got a collection of souvenirs 
that makes Simon’s look rotten and they said the guy’s 
pals called him Souvenir Joe on acct. of him haveing such 
a fine collection. So Brady says to Simon “All you have 
got is 5 or 6 articles and the next thing you know they 
will be takeing us out of here and you might maybe never 
get another chance to pick up any more rare articles so 
if I was you I would either get busy and get a real col- 
lection or throw away them things you have got and for- 
get it. 

So Simon says ‘‘ How can I get any more souvenirs when 
I haven’t no more jack to buy them and besides you birds 
haven’t no more to sell.’”’. So Brady says “Souvenir Joe 
didn’t buy his collection but he went out and got them.” 
So Simon asked him where at and Brady told him this 
here Joe use to crall out in Nobody’s Land every night and 


| January 25,1: 
Es 
and if I was you and Bertha I would adopt 1 of thes 
Belgium orphans that’s lost their parents as they’s not} 
like it Al haveing a kid or 2 in the house and I bet 
Al is tickled to death with his little sister. 

Well Al I have told all the boys about it and they 
been haveing a lot of fun with me but any way t 
me Papa now — is a he—ll of a lot better then Saxe 
Boy. Your pal, f Jaci 

b | 

IN THE TRENCHS, June 1) 

IRIEND AL: I am all most to nervous to write Al 
anything is better then setting around thinki 
besides I want you to know what has came off so 
will know what come off in the case something hap 

Well Al Simple Simon’s gone. We don’t know if 
dead or alive or what the he—ll and all as we knowis{ 
he was here last. night and he ain’t here today and it 
hasn’t nobody seen or heard of him. 

Of course Al that isn’t ‘all we know neither as we 
just about guess what happened. But I have ga 
word to not spill nothing about what the boys pulle 
him or god knows what Capt. Seeley would do to ther 

Well Al I got up this A.M. feeling fine as I had gs 
better then any time for a wk. and I dreamt about the], 
gal back home that ain’t never seen her daddy or d 
know if she’s got. 1 or not but in my dream she knowed 
O.K. as I dreamt I had just got home and Florrie wa 
there to meet me as usual but I rung the bell and the 
jumper let me in and I asked her where Florrie was’ 
she said she had went out somewheres with little Al 
was going out and look for them but the Swede says. 
baby is here if you want to see her and I asked her y 
baby and she says why your new little baby girl. 

So then I heard a baby crying somewheres in the h) 
and I went in the bed rm. and this little mite jumped 1| 
up out of bed and all of a sudden she was 3 yrs. old ins | 
of a mo. and she come running to me and hollered dai 
So then I grabbed her up and we begin danceing arounc | 
all of a sudden it was I and Florrie that was danc 
together and little Al and the little gal was danceing arc | 
us and then I woke up Al and found I 
still in this he—ll hole but the dream 
so happy that I was still feeling 4) 
over it yet and besides it looked like 
sun had forgot it was in France and ; 
going to shine for a wile. 

Well pretty soon along come c 
Evans and called me to 1 side and a 
me what I knew about Simon. Sol 
what about him. So Corp. Evans say 
is missing and they hasn’t nobody 
him since last night. So I says I dii 
know nothing about him but if anyt) 
had happened to him they was a k( 
birds in this Co. that ought to pay fi | 
So Corp. Evans asked me what was Id | 
ing at and I started in to tell hima} 
Aleock and Brady and them kidding ii 
poor bird to death and Corp. Evans ) 
yes he knew all about that and the ' 
thing to do was to shut up about it i 
would get everybody in bad. He Jy 
“Wait a couple days any way and m) 
he will show up O.K. and then they vi 
be no sence in spilling all this stuff.” 5 
I says all right I would wait a couple 
but these birds ought to get theirs if si 
thing serious has happened and if he 
show up by that time I won’t mak 
promise to spill all I know. 
Evans says I didn’t half to 
promise as he would spill the he 
self if Simon isn’t O.K. if 

Well Al of course all the boys had I 
the news by the time I got to talk 
and they’s 2 or 3 of them that f 
sick over it and no wonder and 


I Guess They's 1 Little Party That Ain’t in No Hurry to See Me Go and I 
Wished You Could See Her Look at Me Al and You Would Say its to Bad 
Iam a Married Man With 2 Kids 


without haveing that bird in the house to, but they’s 1 
consolation we hayen’t got rm. in the apt. for more then 2 
kids and 3 grown ups so when I get home if sweet Marie is 
still there yet we will either half to get rid of the Swede 
cook or she, and when it comes to a choice between a ski 
jumper that will work and a sister that won’t why Florrie 
won’t be bothered with no family ties. 

Any way I haven’t no time to worry about no Allen 
family now as I am feeling to good and all as I wish is that 
somebody wins this war so as I can get home and see this 
little chick Al and I bet she is as pretty as a picture as she 
couldn’t be nothing else you might say and I have wrote 
to Florrie to not name her or nothing till I have my say as 
you turn a woman loose on nameing somebody all alone 
and they go nuts and look through a seed catalog. 

Well old pal I know you would congratulate me if you 
was here.and I am only sorry I can’t return the complement 


that feels the sickest is Aleock and 
why. Well it seems like yester 
was} telling all the boys about t 
from home Simon was giveing . 
ear full of that junk Brady had been slipping hi 
Souvenir Joe and Simon asked Alcock if he thou: 
was stillany of them souvenirs worth going after ou’ 
shell holes. So Alcock says of course they must b 
of the holes was made new since we been here. Bu’ 
told him that if he was him he wouldn’t waist no 
lecting the insides of German shells as the Germans 
hard up for mettle and etc. now days that the shells” 
was sending over was about )% full of cheese and sti 
wouldn’t keep. So Alcock says to him “‘What you 
to go after is a Saxon because you can bet that St 
Joe didn’t get none and if you would get 1 all 
would begin calling you Souvenir Simon instead ©: 
Simon\ and you would make Souvenir Joe look like 
. Well Al Simon didn’t know a Saxon from a hz 
so he asked Alcock what they looked like and Alec 

(Concluded on Page 24) / 
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Suppose you could do this— 


“This magical stunt I do 
The livelong winter through 
With fertile yield of farm and field 
I bring good cheer to you.” 


Or better, suppose you could go right out today into 
a summer garden of your own and gather all the choice fresh vegetables you 
want—even then you could not produce a soup more wholesome and satisfying 


4 than 


And it would cost you more in time, labor 
and money to produce a soup anywhere near 
as good. 


With a nourishing beef stock, which also con- 
tains the nutritious bone-marrow, we combine se- 
lected white potatoes, tender chantenay carrots, 
sweet yellow turnips, “Country Gentleman” 
corn, small peas, baby lima beans, Dutch 
cabbage, choice tomatoes, green 
okra, fragrant celery and parsley. 
We include rice, barley, ‘‘alphabet”’ 


LOOK FOr TENE TAD D-AND “Wilt Le 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case. 
show Keep it handy and always serve it hot. 


21 kinds 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


macaroni and sufficient leek, onion and sweet 
red peppers to give a pleasing flavor. 


Good soup once a day at least isa most important 
rule for the health and condition of every 
family. And in this tempting Campbell soup 
you have a food which supplies valuable and 
necessary elements to nourish and regulate the 
system during the winter months. It saves your 
fuel, avoids needless drudgery, and is always 
ready for your table any time at three minutes’ 
notice. 


12c a can 


Josery GAMPBELL GOMP 
~~ oo N.J.,U- SA , 
Ale [reg peracaieeor} me tee 
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(Concluded from Page 22) 
him to never mind as he couldn’t help from 
knowing 1 if he ever seen it so then Simon 
asked him where they was libel to be and 
Alcock told him probably over in some of 
the shell holes near the German trench. 

That’s what come off yesterday wile I 
was busy telling everybody about the little 
gal as you can bet I would of put Simon 
wise had I of been in.on it and now Al he’s 
gone and they don’t nobody know what’s 
became of him but they’s a lot of us that’s 
got a pretty good idear and as I say they’s 
2 or 8 feels pretty sick and one a specially. 
But I guess at that they don’t no one feel 
no worse then me though they can’t no- 
body say I am to blame for what’s hap- 
pened but still in all I might of interfered 
because I am the only 1 of them that has 
got a heart Al and the only reason Alcock 
and Brady is so sick now is that they are 
seared to death of what will happen to them 
if they get found out. Because their smart- 
ness won’t get them nothing up in front of 
the Court Marshall as he has seen to many 

‘birds just like them. 

Well Al I am on post duty tonight and 
maybe you don’t know what that means. 
Well old pal its no Elks carnivle at no time 
and just think what it will be tonight with 
your ears straining for a cry from out 
there. And if the cry comes Al they don’t 
only be the 1 thing to do and I will be the 1 
to do it. 

So this may be the last time you will 
hear from me old pal and I wanted you to 
know in the case anything come off just 
how it happened as I won’t be here to write 
it to you afterwards. 

All as I can think about now Al is 2 
things and 1 of them is that little gal back 
home that won’t never see her daddy but 
maybe when she gets 4 or 5 yrs. old she will 
ask her mother ‘“‘Why haven’t I got a 
daddy like other little girls?”’ But maybe 
she will have 1 by that time Al. But what 
I am thinking about the most is that poor 
Vg wit out there and as Brady says he isn’t 
nothing but a Mormon any way and ought 
never to of got in the army but still and all 
he is a man and its our duty to fight and 
die for him if needs to be. Your pal, 

JACK. 


IN THE HOSPITAL, July 20. 
RIEND AL: You will half to excuse 
this writeing as I am proped up in a 
funny position in bed and its all as I can do 
to keep the paper steady as my left arm 
ain’t no more use then the Russian front. 

Well Al yesterday was the 1st. time they 
left me set up and I wrote a letter to Florrie 
and told her I was getting along O. K. as I 
didn’t want she should worry and this time 
I will try and write to you. I suppose you 
got the note that the little nurse wrote for 
me about 2 wks. ago and told you I was 
getting better. Well old pal the gal that 
wrote you that little note is some baby and 
if you could see the kid that wrote you that 
little note you would wished you was lay- 
ing here in my place. No I guess you 
wouldn’t wished that Al as they’s nobody 
that would want to go through what I have 
been through and they’s very few that 
could stand it like I have and keep on 
smileing. 

Well old pal they thought for a wile that 
it was Feeney for yrs. truly as they say over 

here and believe me I was in such pain that 
I would of been glad to die to get rid of the 
pain and the Dr. said it was a good thing I 
was such a game bird and had such a physic 
or I couldn’t of never stood it. But I am 
not strong enough’ yet to set this way very 
long so if I am going to tell you what hap- 
pened I had better start in. 

Well Al this is the 20 of July and that 
means I have been in here 5 wks. as it was 
the 14 of June when all this come off. Well 
Al I can remember writeing to you the day 
of the night it come off and I guess I told 
you about this bird*Simon getting lost that 
was always after the souvenirs and some of 
the boys told him they wasn’t no Germans 
over in the other trenches but just a bird 
named Motorcycle Mike that went up and 
down the section throwing flares so as we 
would think they was Germans over there. 
So they told him if he wanted to go out in 
Nobody’s Land and spear souvenirs it was 
safe if you went just after Mike had made 
his rounds so as the snippers wouldn’t 
get you. 

Well old pal I was standing there looking 
out over Nobody’s Land that night and I 
couldn’t think of nothing only poor Simon 
and listening to hear if I couldn’t maybe 
hear him call from somewheres out there and 
I don’t know how long I had been standing 
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there when I heard a kind of a noise like 
somebody scrunching and at the same time 
they was a flare throwed up from our side 
and I seen a figure out there cralling on the 
ground quite a ways beyond our wire. Well 
Al I didn’t wait to look twice but I called 
Corp. Evans and told him. So he says who 
did I think it was and I said it must be 
Simon. So he says ‘‘ Well Keefe its up to 1 
of us to go get him.” SoI said ‘‘ Well Corp. 
I guess its my job.” So he says “‘All right 
Keefe if you feel that way about it.” Sol 
says all right and I’ll say Al that he give 
up his claims without a struggle. 

Well I started and I was going without 
my rifle but the Corp. stopped me and says 
take it along and I says ‘‘ What for, do you 
think I am going to pick Simon up with a 
bayonet.’’ So he says who told me it was 
Simon out there. Well Al that’s the 1st 
time I stopped to think it might maybe be 
somebody else. 

Well Florrie use to say that I couldn’t 
get up in the night for a drink of water 
without everybody in the bldg. thinking 
the world serious must of started but I bet I 
didn’t knock over no chairs on this trip. 
Well Al it took me long enough to get out 
there as you can bet I wasn’t trying for no 
record and every time they was a noise I 
had to lay flat and not buge. But I got 
there Al to where I thought I had saw this 
bird moveing around but they hadn’t no 
rockets went up since I started and it was 
like a troop ship and I couldn’t make out 
no figure of a man or nothing else and I was 
just going to whisper Simon’s name when I 
reached out my hand and touched him. 
Well Al it wasn’t Simon. 

Well old pal we had some battle this bird 
and me and the both of us forgot bayonets 
and guns and everything else. I would of 
killed him sure only he got a hold of my left 
hand between his teeth and I couldn’t pry 
it loose. But believe me Al he took a 
awful beating with my free hand and I will 
half to hand it to him for a game bird only 
what chance did he have? None Aland the 
battle couldn’t only end the 1 way and I 
was just getting ready to grab his wind pipe 
and shut off the meter when he left go of 
my other hand and let out a yell that you 
could hear all over the great lakes and then 
all of a sudden it seemed like everybody 
was takeing a flash light and then the bullets 
come whizzing from all sides it seemed like 
and they got me 3 times Al and never 
pinked this other bird once. Well Al it 
wasn’t till 2 wks. ago that I found out that 
my opponent was Johnny Alcock. 

Just 2 wks. ago yesterday Johnny come 
in and seen me and told me the whole story 
and it was the 1st. day they left me see 
anybody only the Dr. and the little nurse 
and was the ist. day Johnny was able to 


- be up and around. How is that Al to put 


a man in the hospital for 3 wks. without 
useing no gun or knife or nothing on him 
only 1 bear fist. Some fist eh Al. 

Well it seems like he had been worring so 
about Simon that he finely went out there 
snooping around all by himself looking for 
him and he was the 1 I seen when that flare 
went up and of course we each thought the 
other 1 was a German and finely it was 
him yelling and the rockets going up at the 
same time that drawed the fire and I got 
all of it because I was the bird on top. 

But listen Al till you hear the funny part 
of it. Simple Simon the bird that we was 
both out there looking for him showed up in 
our trench about a 14 hr. after we was 
brought in and he showed up with a Saxon 
all right but the Saxon was dead. Well Al 
Simon told them that he had ran into this 
guy over near their wire and that he was 
alive when he got him, but Alcock says that 
Brady said Simon hadn’t only been gone 
24 hrs. and the Saxon had been gone a he—ll 
of a lot longer then that. 
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Well they’s no hard feeling between Al- 
cock and I and I guess I more then got even 
with him for eating out of my hand as they 
say but Johnny said it was a shame I 
couldn’t of used some of my strenth on a 
German instead of him but any way its all 
over now and the Dr. says my leg is pretty 
near O.K. and I can walk on it in a couple 
wks. but my left arm won’t be no use for 
god knows how long and maybe never and 
I guess I’m lucky they didn’t half to clip it 
off. So I don’t know when I will get out of 
here or where I will go from here but I 
guess they’s 1 little party that ain’t in no 
hurry to see me go and I wished you could 
see her look at me Al and you would say 
its to bad I am a married man with 2 kids. 

Your pal, JACK. 


SOMEWHERES IN FRANCE, Aug. 16. 
hae AL: Well Al I don’t suppose 
this will reach you any sooner then if I 
took it with me and mailed it when I get 
home but I haven’t nothing to do for a 
few hrs. so I might as well be writeing you 
the news. 

Well old pal I am homewards bound as 
they say as the war is Feeney as far as I am 
conserned and I am sailing tonight along 
with a lot of the other boys that’s being 
sent home for good and when I look at some 
of the rest of them I guess I am lucky to be 
in as good ashapeasIlam. Iam O-K. only 
for my arm and wile it won’t never be as 
good as it was I can probably get to use it 
pretty good in a few months and all as I 
can say is thank god it is my left arm and 
not the old souper that use to stand Cobb 
and them on their head and it will stand 
them on their head again Al as soon as this 
war is over and I guess I won’t half to go 
begging to Comiskey to give me another 
chance after what I have done as even if I 
couldn’t pitch up a alley I would be a 
money maker for them just setting on the 
bench and showing myself after this. 

Well we are saying good by to old France 
and I don’t know how the rest of the boys 
feels but I am not haveing no trouble con- 
troling myself and when it comes down to 
cases Al the shoe is on the other ft. and 
what I am getting at is that France ought 
to be the 1 that hates to see us leave as I 
doubt if they will ever get a bunch of 
spenders like us over here again. 

Well Al it certainly seems quite down 
here in this old sea port town after what 
we have been through and it seems like I 
can still hear them big guns roar and them 
rifles crack and etc. and I feel like I ought 
to keep my head down all the wile and keep 
out of the snippers way and I could all most 
shut my eyes and imagine I was back there 
again in that he—ll hole but I know I’m not 
Al as I don’t itch. 

Well Al my wounds isn’t the only reason 
I am comeing home but they’s another 
reason and that is that they want some of 
us poplar idles to help rouse up the. public 
on this here next liberty loan and I don’t 
mind it as they have promised to send me 
home to Chi and I can be with Florrie and 
the kids.. I will do-what I can Al though I 
can’t figure where-the public would need 
any rouseing up and they certainly wouldn’t 
if they had of been through what I have 
been through and maybe some of the other 
boys to. It takes jack to run a war Al even 
if us boys don’t, get none of it or what we 
do get they either send it home to our wife 
or take it away from us in a crap game. 

Well old pal I left the hospital the day 
before yesterday and that was the only time 
I felt like crying since they told me I was 
going home and it wasn’t so much for my- 
self Al but that poor little nurse and you 
would of felt like crying to if you could of 
seen the look she give me. 
Charlotte Warren and she lives in Minneap- 
olis and expects to go right back there 


you can say that for a 3 mos..old its | 


Her name is ° 


_ picked out for the kid. So she says/‘ 


_ the war and now they are run 


January 2 Pi 

after she is through over here but j 
don’t do me no good as a married 4 
with a couple children has got somet!: 
better to do besides flirting with a pr: 
little nurse and besides I won’t never 4 
ball in Minneapolis as I expect to quit: 
game when I am about 40. 
Well Al some of the boys wants to 
their farewells to the Vin Rouge and. 
la Ja las and I will half to close and I 
write again as soon as I get home and 
you what the baby gal looks like the 
they’s only the 1 way she could look | 
that’s good. 
Well here is good by to France and 
luck to all the boys that’s going 
over here and Simple Simon with 
of them and I suppose I ought to of 
few souvenirs off him to bring home 
me. But I guess at that I will be carryi 
souvenir of. this war for a long wile A 
its better then any of them foney one 
has got as the 1 I have got shows | 
realy in it and done my bit for old Glory, 
the U. S. A. Your pal,. JAC} 
| 


CuIcaco, Aug. 2. 

RIEND AL: Well Al here I am |, 

in old Chi and feeling pretty good | 

for my arm and my left leg is still stif, 
and I caught a mean cold comeing ai) 
the old pond but what is a few little tl | 
like that as the main thing is being hor 
Well old pal they wasn’t nothing | 
pened on the trip across the old pond | 
it took a whole lot to long and belieyi: 
old N. Y. looked good but believe 1. 
wouldn’t waist no time in N. Y. only | 
enough to climb outside a big steak an«| 
waiter had to cut it up for me but ever! 
waiters treated us fine and everywhere | 
showed up the people was wild abou; 
and cheered and clapped and it sou’ 
like old times when I use to walk out {} 
to warm up. : | 
Well we hit N.Y. in the A.M. and: 
that night and got here last eve. a. 
didn’t leave Florrie know just when if 
comeing as I wanted to supprise her. ¢ 
Al I ought to of wired ahead and tok | 
to go easy on my poor old arm bec! 
when she opened the door and seen m | 
give arunning hop step and jump and t 
near killed me. So then she seen my’ 
in a sling and cried and.cried and she ; 
“Oh my poor boy what have you 
J 


through.’’. So I says ‘‘ Well you have 
through something yourself so its 6 
only I got this from a’German.” 

Well Al little Al was the cutest : 
you ever seen and he grabbed me by! 
good hand and rushed me in to wher | 
little stranger was laying and she was a} 
but we.broke the rules for once and al! 
all it was some party and she is some t 
gal Al-and pretty as a picture and | 


some as the most of them looks li 
French breakfast. — 

Well I finely happened to think of t 
Marie and I asked where she was al 
Florrie says she had went back to 1< 
so I says tough luck and Florri 
needn’t get so gay the 1st. evenini 
and she says ‘‘Any way we haye stil! 
a Marie in the house as that is what ‘ 
the baby.” SoI says “‘ Well you can” 
of her that way but her name ain’t goi 
be that as I don’t like the name. 
says what name did I like and I 
like I was thinking a wile and fine 
what is the matter with Charl 
Al you will half to hand it to the w 
detectives as I hadn’t no sooner 
name when she says ‘Oh no yi 
come home and name my baby 
of your French nurses.”’ And I 
her nothing about a nurse. _ 3 

Well any way I says I had met : 
lot more Maries then Charlottes i 
and she says had I met any Flo 
said no and that was realy the nam« 


2) 
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she didn’t like the name herself but 1/ 
the only name I could pick out 5 
wouldn’t be suspicious of it so the 
is named after her mother Al and 
only grows up 14 as pretty as h 
it won’t make no differents if she 
funny name. a” 
Well Al have you noticed what 
the Dutchmens is makeing their ¢ 
now? They started going the o! 
the 18 of July and it was 2 days a 
that time that our regt. was moved 


ragged. Well Al. I wished I w: 
help but even if I was worth a 
fight I couldn’t very well leave ho 
now. Your pal, 


x 
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YOU BUSINESS MEN: 


OU BUSINESS MEN with whom the 

obligation rests of speeding up the works 
and making business boom during these busy 
days of reconstruction, must recognize the 
great necessity for keeping fit. 


No minor obligation, this! For much depends 
on keeping wits at razor edge and nerves in 
strict control. 


You'll find mild Robt. Burns adaptable to 
these new times. His full Havana filler satis- 


fies the most exacting smoker’s taste—yet his 


peculiar mildness more than ever suits the 
changed conditions which exist today. 


A modern man’s cigar is Robt. Burns—that 
is to say, a mild cigar that busy men can smoke 
with utmost confidence. 


Blane you teed me Latily 7 


THE NATIONAL SIZES of Robt. Burns are priced from 
10c to 15c. Little Bobbie, a small cigar, but very high 
in quality, sells at 6c. Robt. Burns Laddies, still 
smaller, come 10 in a package—price 30c. 


Wherever men travel throughout the United 
States they will find Robt. Burns cigars 


GENERAL CIGAR CO., INC., 119 West 40th St., New York City 
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Reverend Sam Webster was about 

ready to believe that, as a vital 
force in a community, no adequate sub- 
stitute has been found for old-fashioned 
hell-fire. There were moments when he doubted whether 
it was possible ever to make the love of God as compelling 
a motive for righteousness as the fear of God. At the be- 
ginning of his second year in this, his first parish, those 
moments were coming with increasing frequency. 

Webster had come to Lancashire filled with the zest of 
youth, a clean big heart and an honest desire to make the 
town better for his activities. He-was willing to preach, 
but he was not content to let his efforts rest there. He 
wished to see some tangible results in the shape of happier 
lives. He was willing to do the routine work of the parish, 
though it consumed so’ much time; but he wanted to 
watch it pay in better living conditions. And that is where 
it seemed to him he had failed utterly. 

From behind his battle-scarred pulpit, where for over 
fifty years one man after another had stood and fought his 
earnest best, he overlooked every Sunday a congregation 
that but sparsely filled the wooden pews—a congregation 
handed down to him like an inheritance constituting part 
of the furnishings of this house of the Lord. They included, 
to be sure, most of the best men of the town, and their 
wives and their sons and their daughters—even 
some grandsons and granddaughters; but as they 
had been turned over to him, inventoried, so after 
a year they stood to-day. They were neither more 
nor less. ‘They were neither better nor worse. They 
were, as individuals and as a unit, of no 
more importance to the community at 
large than when he came here. 

Nor was he. Sunday after Sunday he 
had put the best of himself into his ap- 
peals to make the brotherhood of man 
a living truth to be practiced, and he 
had succeeded only in making himself 
eloquent. He looked down into criti- 
cally intelligent eyes that responded 
approvingly to his genuine outbursts of 
passion as they might silently ap- 
plaud some skilled actor. And that 
was true of the brightest and most 
fascinating of all those eyes—the 
summer-blue eyes of Dorothy Sted- 
man, who sat in such dainty contrast 
to the grim figure of her father. It 
was against Webster’s wishes that 
he talked so much into those eyes. 
There was never a Sunday morning 
that he did not resolve to avoid 
them; never a Sunday when he did 
not end by seeing them smile back at 
his futile effort. 

To be sure, she occupied the center 

pew in the center aisle and was flanked 
by all the other most important mem- 
bers of the church; but to claim that 
as an excuse was mere evasion. The 
girl was disconcertingly attractive, 
whether in church or out of it. The 
chances were that if he had managed 
to escape her eyes he would then have 
been forced to acknowledge some minor detail, like her 
pertly stylish bonnet, or her cheeks, which were the texture 
of rose-leaves, or her small nose, or her exquisite mouth, or 
maybe the cameo pin she wore at her soft throat—all, if 
one had no choice, less worthy objects of pulpit oratory 
than her eyes. 

Webster had been obliged to turn to her often in the last 
few months in the matter of raising money for one thing 
and another. It was an extremely distasteful necessity. He 
never did it until he had exhausted more of his own salary 
allowance than he had any business to do; but, even so, 
that sum never took him very far. The next step was to 
canvass the many who could give a little, though that left 
him feeling like a professional beggar. 

The final step, when the need was great, was to go to her 
with, of course, the expectation that she would in turn go 
to her father. It was a tricky bit of business, even admit- 
ting that Stedman, as owner of the leading grocery store 
in town, could well afford to give. The fact, however, was 
that he would not unless she wheedled it out of him. And 
Webster did not like that sort of business. He was against 
wheedling of any sort. 

This whole problem of money begging galled him. He 
chafed under it constantly. And yet there was no way of 
escaping it. The current expenses were always met; but 
there were so many more calls. And so many more beyond 
those—urgent calls that concerned human lives, even 
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souls. This was 
one of the facts 
he. had not 
learned in the 
theological 
school. They had 
taught him how 
to feed men’s souls, but not their bodies. In theology the 
two were unrelated. Apparently they were unrelated in 
the minds of the members of his own parish. 

That was the difficulty. Ina fashion it had been preached 
to them. Jesus had thrust the money changers out of the 
temple. And the text ran: “‘No man can serve two 
masters. . . . Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
So the temple was to be kept free of all taint of money. 
It was to be a refuge for purely spiritual needs, including 
those of the money changers on the days when they were 
not changing money. Stedman did not approve of any 
form of social-service work conducted by the church. 

“The church is for the gospel, ” he declared in his flat- 
footed way. 

And yet Webster could ot see where the gospel was 
reaching him. While others, those with breaking hearts 
and heavy burdens and supplicating hands—well, there 


**Please Never Quote to Dad About the 
Camel and the Needle’s Eye. It Makes 
Him Very Cross’’ 
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are times when the gospel can be onl 
proffered stone if bread is needed. 

Webster got all worked up overn 
on a scheme to build in town a b 
club after the Y. M. C. A. plan. It 
needed to offset the influence of the 
pool rooms. He had discovered a lot o} 
things those pool rooms were doing te 
the boys in town. It was practi 
their only meeting place outside of se 
hours on days when they could not 
outdoors. The older men the youngster 
ran across there were not good for t 

Webster’s idea was to build a 
stantial structure, which should | 
a gymnasium, possibly a bowling alley— 
even a few pool tables and shower baths 
Upstairs he would have a library an 
game room. As far as possible he wante 
the boys to conduct the enterprise them 
selves. He would charge a small fee 
enough so that the members woul) 
respect their privileges—and have it ab 
solutely nonsectarian. From time t 
time he would secure prominent me! 
in various professions and branches ¢ 
business to give the boys practical talk: 
There was no end to the possibilities fo 
good that might come through such a 
organization. 

The idea furnished Webster will | 
the outlet he needed for his own peni 
up energies. He fairly boiled over wit 
enthusiasm. He did not stop to fi 
the cost, but placing it as round fiy. 
thousand dollars—what difference in th 
world did a thousand or two dollar 
make on such a proposition as this?—} | 
went to see Stedman himself. 

During the half hour he talked Webst 
seemed to forget utterly the past histor 
of the man. He thought of him only: 
one in position to finance the who 
thing if he chose. It was inconceivab 
that he should not choose. 

Grimly puffing a black cigar Stediee 
sat back and listened. A man could n 
have done otherwise, for Webster was | 
his best. Never in the pulpit had 1 
been so eloquent as he was then. ey 
mute testimony to the fact Stedman allowed I 
cigar to go out and, with head inclined a litt) 
backward, surrendered himself completely to t)’ 
magic of Webster’s words. When the young m: 
concluded he roused himself with a start. Thi 
he ,eached for a match and relighted his cig 
without a word of comment. 

“Don’t you see what a fine thing it’s going 
be for the boys?”’ inquired Webster. 

“The way you tell it,” nodded Stedman ca 
tiously. 

“T don’t think I’ve exaggerated. It’s been tri 
out in cities and accomplished all I’ve said, a 
more. The need of it is really just as great i 
country towns.” 

Stedman ventured no comment on this. 
propose to commit himself in the slightest. 

“The only thing that prevents us from starting 
the building right away is lack of money,” declar 
Webster. + 

Stedman couldn’t suppress a smile at that nai 
statement—his thin lips barely separating. ’ 

“‘That’s all that ever prevents a man from st 
anything, isn’t it?’’ he suggested. 
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mitted Webster. 

“Right!” 

“‘On the other hand, about all money is good fo 
start things with, isn’t it?” : 

““That’s for every man to decide for himself,” St 
replied ominously. 


him as though his whole pastorate was on trial. If, 
result of this year’s work, he had not been able to 
the truths he had been preaching enough a part 
man’s life to induce him to interest himself in a pr 
way in an undertaking with such prospects for g 


feared. \He had tried his best to make the church ¢ 
factor in\Stedman’s everyday life; his business life. ! 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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& is interesting to note fos 
people talk of the Hupmobile 
s though it were an unusual find 
~a motor car,in a class of its own. 


tis not classed as a four-cylinder 
ar, but almost always referred 
® in terms of its remarkable 
yerformance. 


[he explanation is, of course, 
hat such results are not usual in 
he four-cylinder type. 


Were it not for the refinements 
~ eleven years, the Hupmo- 
ule would be merely a good 
four-cylinder car—but not Zhe 
Lomfort Car. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
had succeeded the man would realize his obligation. Here 
was the test. 

Webster leaned forward a little and spoke without equiv- 
ocation. 

“Mr. Stedman,” he said quietly, ‘‘I came to you hoping 
that you might want to take over the whole proposition.” 

“Wh?” snapped the man. 

““You’ve been in business here in town all your life. 
You’ve made money. The total amount I need would not 
entail any great sacrifice upon you, would it?” 

“What of it?”’ growled Stedman. 

““Doesn’t this appeal to you as an opportunity?” 

“T don’t have to look very hard for opportunities to 
give away money.” 

“Tf you did there wouldn’t be any particular satisfac- 
tion in having money, would there?” 

“‘Well, I wouldn’t have any if I listened to everyone 
who came along asking for it—that’s sure!” 

“Do you think there’s anything pleasant in having to 
ask for it?’’ inquired Webster with an expression that 
made Stedman look up. 

“Tt seems to be fairly easy, anyhow.” 

“Well, it isn’t,” returned Webster emphatically. “It 
would be easier to go out and earn it if a man had the 
chance.” 

Stedman accepted that challenge. 
like a good opening for escape. 

“‘There’s no law against a man earning money,” he 
suggested. “If some of you charity fellows tried -it 
for a while it might give you a new point of view.” 

Webster made no reply; which gave Stedman the 
impression that he had him. Like a good strategist 
he followed up his advantage. 

“‘Tt’s easy enough for you to sit in your study and 
think up ways of spending five thousand dollars; 
but if you had to get out and earn that amount 
maybe you wouldn’t feel so free and careless about 
it. Five thousand dollars is a good deal of money, 
young man. Itstands fora lot of thought and hard 
work. Dollars don’t grow on bushes—not round 
here. You have to make ’em—cent by cent.” 

“And yet,’ said Webster. thoughtfully, 
“‘you’ve been able to make a good many of 
them in the last few years.” 

“T’ve made them—yes,” returned Stedman. 
““No one ever gave me any that I can re- 
member. I got out and hustled for them; and 
I have to get out and hustle to-day. Sitting 
still and thinking wouldn’t get me anywhere. 
You can write sermons that way, but you 
can’t make money. - And that’s all right. It’s 
as it should be. Every mantohistrade. But I 
don’t see where you have any more right to 
come down here and tell me how to spend my money 
than I have to come up to your study and tell you 
how to preach your sermons. I’ve never done that, 
have I?” 

““No,”’ answered Webster. ‘‘I’m not sure, how- 
ever, that it wouldn’t be a pretty good idea. You 
ought to be able to give me some sound, practical 
suggestions.” 

“Well, I haven’t. And I won’t. I don’t believe in inter- 
fering with any man’s business.” 

“Helping isn’t the same as interfering.” 

“Comes pretty near amounting to the same thing in 
most cases,’ declared Stedman. ‘‘And it certainly does 
when you try to combine business and religion. It can’t be 
done! The two things are separate and were meant to be 
separate. Didn’t Jesus turn the money changers out of the 
temple?”’ 

““Yes,’’ nodded Webster with a grim smile at his own 
recollections. 

“T’m not criticizing that. I approve of it. The temple 
was no place for them to do business. But it’s only fair and 
square for the preachers, in their turn, to keep on their 
side of the fence. Then on the seventh day let the two get 
together.” 

““Good heavens!”’ exclaimed Webster. 
church means to you?” 

“Tt can mean something and mean only that,” replied 
Stedman. ‘I’ve liked your sermons. If I hadn’t I wouldn’t 
have listened to them.” 

“But what good have they done?” persisted Webster. 

“About twenty-five dollars’ worth in this case,’’ con- 
cluded Stedman. ‘‘I’ll make out a check for that amount.” 

Webster rose. He faced the man aggressively. 

“Don’t bother,” he said quietly. 

“Eh?” gasped Stedman. 

“T mean it. If I’ve got to plead with four men for every 
hundred dollars as I’ve pleaded with you, that means two 
hundred and ninety-nine men for the five thousand. I 
won’t do it! It’s too humiliating. I’m through with this 
sort of thing.” 

Stedman appeared disturbed. 

“You’re going to drop the Boys’ Club?” 

“No. I’m going to try to figure out some way of earning 
the money.” 


It sounded to him 


“Ts that all the 
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“Going into business?” he questioned with a return of 
his good humor. 

“T might. I don’t believe it would be any harder than 
begging. Certainly it ought to be pleasanter.” 

“My boy,” grinned Stedman, “I wish you luck!” 

“Thanks; but you don’t do business on luck, do you?” 

“‘Then let me say I wish you success.”’ 

“Thanks again; -but if I win that it will be because I 
deserve it.” 

Stedman’s eyes narrowed. 

This was not the sort of talk one expected of a min- 
ister. There-was altogether too independent a note in it. 
He was not sure he liked it. 

Apparently Webster did 
not care whether he did or 
not, for with a curt ‘Good 
evening!’’ he walked out. As 
he started down the front 
steps Dorothy rose from a 
chair on the piazza and came 
toward him with 
laughing eyes. 

““You-ought to let 
me handle dad for 
you — always,” she 
whispered. ‘“‘I’ll bet 
you didn’t get what 
you wanted.” 

“No,” he admit- : 
ted; “‘I didn’t.” ee 


“*tt Would Do Dad Good to be Beaten for Once in 
His Life —in a Good Cause”’ 


“Sit down here a moment on the front step and tell me 
about it.”’ 

She pointed to a place beside her and reluctantly he 
obeyed. 

“How much did you go after this time?” she asked 
sweetly. 

“Five thousand dollars,” he replied. 

She gave a low whistle of surprise. 

“My stars, you were reckless!’’ she exclaimed with 
something like admiration. ‘‘How much of the five thou- 
sand did you get?” 

“He offered me twenty-five dollars.” 

“Well, that wasn’t so bad—for dad.” 

“T refused it.” 

““You—you what?” 

“T wouldn’t take it.” 

She was sorry that they were not in the light where 
she could see him better. There was a new quality in 
his voice—a determination in his face that was rather 
thrilling. She had never before seen him like this. It 
was as though he was not any longer the minister—just a 
man. 

““You dared do that?” she exclaimed. 

“Why shouldn’t I? He hasn’t bought me, body and 
soul, with his money.” 
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“T know; but twenty-five dollars is twenty-five do 
You ought to have taken that. Then I might ho g 
another twenty-five.” 

“Yes—but how?” 

“By coaxing,” she admitted. 

“That’s it,”’ he broke out. “Igo round begging ani 
go round coaxing. It isn’t decent. It isn’t fair or rig 
you or to me or to him. And it’s just the same wit 
others. I’ve been through it all until I’m tired of j 
would take a year to raise the money—a year of be 
and wheedling, and church fairs and social entertainr 
that are worse than either. Why, the last time we h 

stoop to grab bags and lotteries—out-and-out 

bling! The other features came pretty near the li 

obtaining money under false pretenses. If the el 
had not been promoting them we’d have 
arrested—and deserved it. In the year or 
I’ve been here we’ve never sold a ticket to 
thing where, under ordinary conditions, p 
would not have demanded their money bax 

“Tt was for charity,’’ she interrupted. 

“T know,” he ran on; “‘good charities—w 
charities every one of them. We ne 
money badly and we’ve used every ce 

honestly. But what of that 

y the way I spent it justify me 

? ing into the savings bank for 
- need? 

“This whole problem of n 
serious one,’”’ he went on thou; if 
“And it’s getting more serious eve 
I think if Jesus were here now 
a lot more about it than he 

“Please never quote to 
the camel and the needle’s” 
makes him very cross.” _ 

“T don’t wonder,” declar 
ster. “The church 
taken an aggressive atti 
the rich man—and then bi 
to get down on all fours a 
for the crumbs from the rich 
table. We’ve come to 
money with evil. I suppose t 
natural enough, because there’ 
much of it has been ill-gotten 
spent. 

“But that’s only as true o 
as it is of any other source of 
Money is power—the most w 
and democratic power in the w 
it’s a power for evil, it’s just as much a power 
That’s what the church has lost sight of.” 

““You’re preaching now,’ ’ she said regretfull Ay | 

“No—lI’m just groping. I—I think I’m ge 
an idea. I’ve been blaming business men for n 
standing the church better; but I’m not sure that 
blame does not rest with the church for not un 
business better. 

‘After all, the two have a lot of things in a 
The trouble is that neither realizes it.” 

“Youre still preaching,” she insisted. 

“Wait a minute!” he pleaded. ‘I’m coming t 
thing. It helps—to think out loud here beside 
you mind?” 

He was not preaching when he said that. 

“No; but there isn’t much satisfaction in | 
just keeping. quiet. “4 

“You see,’”’ he went on, “I’ve been holding A 
one point of view. All I’ve thought about has bee! 
to,use business in the church; now what Id like) 
is using the church in business.” He paused. “! } 
understand?” |, 

“Tt sounds as though you were proposing to gi 
business yourself,”’ she replied diffidently. | 

“That’s it!’”? he exclaimed. “It’s what I toll! y 
father.” 

“Selling things?” 

““Certainly—that’s what business means.” 

“But what in the world have you got to sau 
inquired. ie 

“T’ll have to find something.” 

“Books?” She shuddered. 

“No,” he answered emphatically. 

She appeared relieved. 

“The trouble is, a church doesn’t have anythir 
she mused. ‘‘Of course there’re marriages an 
but you couldn’t do very much to promote ma 
if you increased your business in funerals you 
be popular. Besides, how could you?” 

“T’m serious,’”’ he chided her. 

“Well?” 

“Supposing I were a young man 

“You are, aren’t you?” 

young man just coming to town, with hi 
mate 


9 


ou’d probably try to get a job with dad. ?) 


them do.” (Continued on Page 30) 
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Goods Must Move On Time 


HE RAPID, uninterrupted flow of goods 
from maker to market is essential. 


DELAYS ARE COSTLY. A long-wearing tire con- 
tributes to the guarantee against delay. 


Fisk Truck Tirzs, solid or pneumatic, are 
long-wearing. 


West STREET, NortTH River Front, New York Ciry—The CoNnsTANTLY INCREASING sales prove the confi- 


1918 picture indicates how the manufacturer within a radius of fifty dence of careful buyers. 


miles can save time and labor over his methods of ten years ago, by 


delivering directly to the pier by motor truck without rehandling. M is ll ‘§ 
1 In 1908 he shipped to New York by freight or express over the rail- ADE Na types Or every uSe. 
~ a roads and his goods were rehandled by horse-drawn wagons from the : i ; 
RES?) terminal to the ship. Ween in need of truck tires—buy Fisk. 


ISK TRUCK TIRES 
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“That wouldn’t be a bad idea—only I don’t want a 
job; I want a business.”’ 

“Then you’d probably buy that little grocery store on 
the hill and try to compete with dad. A lot of them have 
done that.” 

“A lot of them?” 

“They always lose their money, and end by offering 
stock, fixtures and goodwill at cost.” 

“They fail?” 

“T saw a sign up there to-day.” 

Webster frowned. It might have been Stedman speak- 
ing. She roused in him the same spirit of aggressiveness. 

“There ought to be room in this town for another 
grocery store,” he answered. 

“Not with dad on the job,” she countered. 

“T’d like to try it.” 

He sounded serious. As a matter of fact one of the foiled 
ambitions of his boyhood had been to be a grocery man. 
He liked to do up bundles and he enjoyed the smell of 
coffee. But in many other ways this idea she had so lightly 
suggested appealed to him. It was, in the first place, like 
a challenge from Stedman. 

Here was a chance to meet the man on his own ground. 
Perhaps this was not an altogether worthy motive; but 
there it was. He could no more account for it than he 
could explain his reason for singling out Stedman from his 
whole congregation to shoulder the blame for the short- 
comings of all the other male members, none of whom were 
any better and many of whom were worse. He certainly 
was unjust if influenced to this by the daughter. 

Webster got on his feet. 

“Jove!” he exclaimed. “I should like to try it!” 

“And give up your church?” she asked anxiously. 

“No; I don’t see any need of that. I ought to be able 
to preach all the better sermons for knowing my people 
better—not only the people in my own church but all the 
others. I’m just going to give up the begging. I’m going 
to take the time I put into that and put it into earning. 
That’s the only difference.” 

“Tf you’re going to beat dad you’ll need all your time.” 

“T don’t want to beat dad,” he smiled. ‘‘I want to share 
with him—that’s all. Dll have to find someone to help me 
in the store, of course; but that ought to be easy.” 

She looked up at him. 

“You make it sound very attractive,”’ she admitted. 

He hesitated a moment. Then he said in a low voice: 

“You have your obligations to your 
dad, and you’re going to be faithful to 
them. That’s you. And a grocery 
store is no place for you; but if things 
were different ——”’ He paused. 

“Yes?” she asked eagerly. 

“T’d give you a job; and, together, 
we'd win.”’ 

In the dark she could hear the 
west wind rustling the maple 
leaves. In the dark she could 
hear her heart beating. She 
caught her breath. 

“Good night,” she said quickly. 
“Good night and good luck!”’ 

This time he felt as though, 
business or not, that wish meant 
something. 


T WAS still early and this was 

the evening when all the vil- 
lage stores remained open. In- 
stead of turning back to 
his study the Reverend 
Sam Webster continued 
along High Street and 
down the hill. A few 
moments later he was 
standing before a two- 
story building, the lower 
story occupied, as the 
sign indicated, by A. P. 
Jarvis, Grocer. As faras 
Webster could see Jarvis 
was at that moment the 
sole occupant of the 
store. The two show 
windows were dusty and 
dirty, and across one of them hung 
the ominous sign: For Sale. 

The owner was still doing busi- 
ness, or, at least, was holding himself 
in readiness to do business, for the interior was lighted 
by several kerosene lamps and the door was open. 
As Webster entered a stout, bald-headed man, with 
a round, weary-looking face, came forward more as 
though it were a matter of habit than because he 
took any particular interest in so doing. He waited pa- 
tiently while Webster looked about. 

On the left stood a counter with, at one end, a battered 
~ show case Conteunue a few half empty and several entirely. 
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empty boxes of penny sweets; on the right of that was a 
case with a few cigars in it; then an interval of counter 
with, at the other end, a set of scales. Back of the counter 
the shelves were as sparsely occupied as the pews in his 
church on a rainy Sunday. 

On the opposite side of the store stood a second counter, 
quite as uninteresting as the first. A few cases of wilted 
vegetables were propped against it, and beside them 
several half barrels of potatoes and apples. On the shelves 
back of these there were odds and ends of extract bottles, 
table dishes and agateware; also a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of crackers in battered tins. 

Webster gathered a very clean-cut impression that if he 
had stepped in here for the purpose of making a purchase 
he would have immediately turned round and stepped out 
again. The man did not need his For Sale sign outside. 
It was written over every detail of the store itself. Failure, 
dismal, listless failure, hung like a fog about the place. It 
shrouded even the owner. 

“How,” exclaimed Webster, expressing his own thoughts 
without any preliminary introduction, ‘‘how did you ever 
get into such a condition as this?” 

Jarvis blinked his eyes as though he had been given a 
jolt in the ribs. 

“What’s that you say?” he asked. 

“T saw your sign in the window,” explained Webster; 
“so I knew you were going out of business. But I didn’t 
know you had got so far out.” 

“Trade hasn’t been very brisk for some time,” admitted 
Jarvis. 

“Are-you Mr. J: arvis?” inquired Webster. 

“That’s my name.’ 

“My name is Webster. I wanted to see what sort of a 
proposition you had here.”’ 

“Oh!” responded Jarvis with growing interest. ‘‘ Well, 
now, it ain’t as bad as it looks. You see, I haven’t been 
very well myself—rheumatiz all the spring—and I ain’t 
been able to hire help good for anything; so the store’s got 
sort of run down. But, with a good, pert man to take hold, 
a young man like yourself, it might be made somethin’, 
Honest, it might! An’ I’m ready to make the price right— 
stock an’ goodwill.” 

“How long have you been here?” 

“Little over one year. The lease has got three years to 
run.” 

Jarvis, then, must have come to town about the same 
time Webster did. They were contemporaries. It was a 
curious thought that led Webster to won- 
der whether, if his own stock in trade 
could be spread out before the eyes 
of the world as this was, it would 
show up any better. It served to 
make him a little less aggressive. 

“T’m not experienced in this 
business,’’ said Webster, “‘so I 
don’t know just how you'd go 
about placing a value on it.” 


C2 
“‘There’s No Law Against a Man Earning Money. If 
Some of You Charity Fellows Tried it for a While it 
Might Give You a New Point of View”"’ 
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“Well, the books are in there—if you’re really interes 

“Trams 

“You can go over them and you'll see where I 
pretty good start, and then things fell off. Of 
ain’t real pert, as I said, and a younger man co 
got out more. Still, I done pretty fair—pretty fair 

“You say the business fell off after the first few mor 

“Tt did—kinder,”’ admitted Jarvis uncomfortak 

“And you lay that wholly to your own ill health? 

“Mostly. But, of course You a stranger int 

ee No.”’ - 

“Of course Stedman’s store has got a pretty st 01 
but I done a cash business and so could sell che 
he began to crowd the prices down.” 

“Below where he could make any money hims 

Jarvis met the direct eyes looking straight do 

“Yes—if you want the truth.” a 

“Then it’s Stedman rather than your own h 
responsible for the loss of business?”’ 

“It’s pretty hard for a little feller to beat tl 
admitted Jarvis. For a moment his face lig 
by Gad, it would be worth doin’ if you co 
claimed. “If I was your age and had the 
given him a run fer his money. There’s plen 
that don’t like him.” 

“Your goodwill consists mostly of hate?” 

“Tf you wanter put it that way,” snapped 
seemed slowly to be coming to life. ‘‘But wh 

“My name’s Webster.” 

‘You ain’t the Reverend Sam Webster?”’ 

ce Wese7 

“Jehoshaphat! That don’t say much fer 
goin’, doesit?” Jarvis assumed a confidential 
they fired you—up there?” 

“ee Not yet. ” 

“Ain’t Stedman a member of your church?” 

“Yes,” answered Webster, without being : 
the admission would count for or against him, 

“Then, what in thunder ——” Jarvis shi t 
without finishing. The situation was too much fo 

“‘Let’s get back to business,” suggested We 
don’t see that you have anything here but your: 
fixtures and lease. How much do you want fo 

Jarvis took a crumpled piece of paper from 

“T’ve got eight hundred dollars’ worth of s 
sell for five; the fixtures cost me four, and I’ll 
for two; the lease amounts to one hundred a 
and two and three is one thousand.” 

“One thousand,”’ nodded Webster. ‘‘ How 
money would it take to stock the store properly? 

“‘Of course there’s no limit,’”’ answered Jarvis; 
you had two thousand to put in you could have e 
first class.” 

“Then this calls for an investment of three thous’ 

“Round that.’ 4 

“And what would you call a fair return?” 

“There’s no limit to that either. It all depends; 
how fast you turn your money. You can net from « 
eight per cent on most things. 


Do that six or seven r 
a year and you’ve madi? 
forty to fifty per cent o'/( 
money. That’s the bh 
trick—turning your n/ 
And that depends — on /( 
prices and on you.” 
“The prices 
you?” repeated /| 
ster. “Stedman it 
fered with your (¢ 
you say; but jh 
about yourself?’ 
“Me?” ques y 
Jarvis. ; 
ce Youu 
Jarvis glanced P 
Webster and! 
round the empty '0 
then out the do ® 
then back to W 
He acted like |! 
hesitating over 
io pleasant ¢ 
“2 When he finally sp 
with a note of path 
“‘T know the busin 
he answered slowly. 
allers been fair and square. But someh 
never seemed to keer about me pussonally. 
hurt trade.”’ 
Making allowance for a full measure of chari 
thought that was easily understood. Jarvis per 
no more attractive than his store, and for muc 
reason. He was untidy and unkempt and slack. 
even in these few minutes Webster had glim] 
thing below those details that appealed to him. 
the man’s grasp of fundamentals and his ability to 
nize \s own weakness. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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4 ATire Service that Covers the Map 


’ matter where you drive, you are seldom—if ever—out- 
(our range of service. 


ud wherever you happen to be, you can depend on our Sales 
‘Service Depot Dealer. He knows tires as a sailor knows 
ompass, 


prages he has entered into an agreement with us to serve 
Mm many important ways—to do it to the best of his ability. 


| 
1 will test the air pressure in your tires, furnish air when 

need it, see that your wheels are properly aligned, and in 
ty other ways make his experience valuable to you. 


lyou need new tires he will give you straightforward, honest 
advice as to the best United States Tires for your 
individual use. This takes into consideration 
your car and the roads you travel. 


He is in a position to be unbiased in this matter. For the line 
of United States Tires, which he carries, includes tires built to 
meet—and meet to a nicety—any possible need for tires. 


There are five distinct types for passenger and light delivery 
cars as well as both pneumatic and solid tires for trucks. Among 
them you will find just the ones you need. 


There are many thousands of United States Sales and Service 
Depot Dealers throughout the country. The nearest one will 
gladly aid you in selecting the proper tires for your own indi- 
vidual use. 


‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 
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“Jarvis,” he said, ‘‘I have a notion you 
and I might be able to pull together. You 
know this business and I don’t. On the 
other hand, I have a scheme or two in 
mind for getting trade. Supposing I can 
raise enough money to put this store on its 
feet, would you be willing to come in with 
me?” 

“With you!” exclaimed Jarvis. 

“We don’t know very much about each 
other, to be sure; and, of course, until I 
get the money the whole proposition is up 
in the air. But if you want to remove that 
sign in the window and wait a few days— 
why, I’ll take my end of the chance.” 

“You—with me?” 

“Why not?” f 

“Tt would be a—a sort of queer combina- 
tion, wouldn’t it?” 

“T might turn out better than you 
think,’ smiled Webster. 

“Oh, Lord! It ain’t that I’m thinkin’ of. 
It’s me. Look at me!”’ 

“T’m looking at you.” 

Jarvis glanced up to see. He saw the 
erect, smooth-faced young minister stand- 
ing before him as man before man. He tried 
to straighten his own round shoulders a bit 
and some of the weariness vanished from 
his eyes. Then he turned and, with a 
semblance of briskness, walked across the 
store and took down the For Sale sign. 

“T reckon I’d better clean them winders 
in the morning,” he said as he came back. 


zit 


NHE agreement Webster drew up with 
Jarvis was in effect an equal partner- 
ship—Jarvis to contribute the present stock 
and fixtures of the store, with his services, 
and Webster to put in two thousand dollars 
of new capital borrowed on a note from an 
uncle. Jarvis was to be allowed to draw 
fifteen dollars a week against his half share 
of possible profits and leave the direct man- 
agement of the business to Webster. It was 
Jarvis’ suggestion that the sign over the 
door should be changed to read: Samuel 
Webster & Company. 

“Nothing like startin’ fresh all round!” 
he affirmed. 

For a moment Webster hesitated over 
that; and then, ashamed of his hesitance, 
he consented. There was no reason why he 
should not come out in the open. His name 
was displayed in modest gilt letters on the 
church; and, though to strangers it might 
appear rather startling to find the same 
name over a village grocery store, he saw 
norational ground for objection. He meant 
to make that name stand for the same prin- 
ciples,on both structures. 

Jarvis, after having cleaned both windows 
until they shone like plate glass, found that 
this had let in so much light that he was 
left with no alternative but to sweep the 
whole store. That was a good beginning; 
but from Webster’s point of view it was 
only a beginning. 

“Jarvis,” he said, “‘our first job is to 
make this store as spotless as my church. [ 
believe the women in town will like that. 
If they don’t it will be a good object lesson, 
anyhow.” 

On the opening day, two weeks later, 
Webster arranged his church work so that 
he could put all his time into the renovated 
store. He was needed there. From seven 
o'clock in the morning until six that night 
both he and Jarvis had all they could at- 
tend to. There was scarcely a person who 
went downtown who did not drop in for 
some sort of a purchase, no matter how 
small. Mrs. Simmons stopped there and 
purchased of Webster personally a pound 
of prunes. Perhaps she voiced the senti- 
ment of a good many when she said: 

“T declare! I didn’t need the prunes 
more’n a cat needs two tails, but it was 
worth the price just to see a parson a-doin’ 
of ’em up.” 

But if she expected to find the parson 
flabbergasted she was doomed to disap- 
pointment. In his immaculate white coat 
he stood behind the counter with quite as 
professional an air as Jarvis. He greeted 
everyone with a smile and everyone he 
knew by name. When he did not recognize 
a man or woman he made it a point to in- 
quire who they were. After filling the order 
he repeated the name as though he had 
known it all his life—as in the case of Mrs. 
Simmons: 

“T hope to see you again, Mrs. Simmons.” 

That good lady, who belonged to the 
Methodist Church, and who, if the truth 
were known, had anticipated a certain ma- 
lign pleasure in seeing the pastor of an- 
other faith placed in this humble position, 
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actually blushed and, in her confusion, went 
on and ordered five pounds of sugar to go 


with the prunes. He handed her that with — 


the question: 

“Anything more, Mrs. Simmons?” 

Only the fact that she was pressed aside 
by another eager customer saved her from 
ordering still more. : 

Nor was her experience in any way pecul- 
iar. In the numerous conferences that 
were held in the course of the day after the 
introductory question ‘‘Have you been up 
to the new store?”’ the unanimous verdict 
was not only that the store itself was most 
attractive, but that the parson himself was 
doing himself proud. Even Jarvis came in 
for an approval that was not wholly in the 
nature of reflected glory. Clean-shaved and 
alert, he was like another man. 

The business held during this first week 
and into the second with a consistence that 
filled Webster with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Several times it had been necessary to order 
by wire a replenishment of certain articles. 
Figured roughly, he was doing a business 
that promised at the rate of ten thousand 
dollars, net profit, a year. This would leave, 
as his share, five thousand—more money 
three times over than he had raised by beg- 
ging since he accepted his call! If this kept 
up he ought to feel warranted in actually 
beginning building operations on the club- 
house within six months. 

“Tf this keeps up!” Jarvis nodded in 
warning. 

“You old pessimist!’ laughed Webster. 
“We'll keep it up. That’s all there is to it.” 

“‘Lord knows it suits me,”’ returned Jar- 
vis. “‘But we ain’t heard from Stedman 

et.” 
With every moment occupied, Webster 
had almost forgotten not only Stedman but 
also his daughter. 

It was in the next issue of the Lancashire 
Herald that Stedman openly declared war, 
though on the surface there was nothing to 
show it. He merely published a list of 
staples with price quotations for the week. 
They ran from two to five cents a pound 
below the selling prices of Samuel Webster 
& Company. By that much they also ran 
below what any retailer could sell for and 
make an honest profit. Stedman was sac- 
rificing his profit to an.end. 

“He’s off!” was Jarvis’ curt comment. 

Webster scanned the list. 

“How long can he keep that up?” he de- 
manded. 

“Longer’n you and me—if it comes to 
that,” replied Jarvis with a brief return of 
his worried look. 

“T know; but it isn’t business.’’ 

“Tt’s Stedman.” 

Webster frowned. 

““T don’t like this sort of thing,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘It isn’t fair to anyone. It. hurts 
him, it hurts us and it hurts the com- 
munity.” 

“Tt’s legal enough if that’s what you 
mean,” answered Jarvis. 

“Oh, I know that; but if people under- 
stood te q 

He paused and thought a moment. 

*“Do you know, Jarvis, I believe if the 
people themselves understood what he’s up 
to they wouldn’t stand for it!’ 

“You mean they wouldn’t trade with 
him?” 

“They wouldn’t leave us.’ 

““They’ ll trade where they can buy cheap- 
est,” affirmed Jarvis. ‘‘That’s all they care 
about it.” 

“‘T don’t believe that,’’ returned Webster 
with conviction. “‘They expect a man to 
make a fair profit. They are willing he 
should.” 

“What did they do to me?” 

“Well, prices weren’t the only issue in 
your case. We have a first-class store here 
now and we're selling first-class goods. 
People appreciate that sort of thing. We’ve 
played fair and I’m going one step farther 


and let them know just what we’remaking.” 


“Eh?” gasped Jarvis. 

“Next week I’m going to publish the 
wholesale and retail prices of that same list 
of goods Stedman is offering, so that they 
can judge for themselves.”’ 

“Good Lord!” exploded Jarvis. “That’s 
like turning over our books to them.” 

“Why not? There’s nothing in the books 
to be ashamed of. It will give people a 
chance to figure out just what Stedman’s 
motive is.” 

“What in thunder do they care?” re- 
peated Jarvis skeptically. ‘All they see is 
that they can go down there and buy 
cheaper than they can buy here.” \ 

_ Certainly that week the sales fell off rap- 
idly. Everyone’s curiosity had by this time 
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been pretty well satisfied; and, though the 
cleanliness of the store held a few who could 
afford to indulge themselves in this luxury, 


~ the stream of trade moved steadily past the 


door of Samuel Webster & Company, and 
down the hill to Stedman’s. In the next 
issue of the Herald Webster kept his prom- 
ise and made the following announcement: 


“TO THE PUBLIC 


“We have opened our new store for the 
purpose of making a fair profit, but no more 
than a fair profit. In order that every cus- 
tomer may judge for himself whether we 
are asking higher prices than should reason- 
ably be expected, we are publishing the 
wholesale cost of all our goods in a column 
parallel to our retail prices. Out of the dif- 
ference come our overhead charges.” 


Then followed a list of the goods adver- 
tised the previous week by Stedman, with 
the two columns side by side. 

Webster honestly expected results from 
this policy. It was the sort of thing that 


would have appealed strongly to him, had ~ 


he been a purchaser. In the same paper 
Stedman repeated his advertisement of the 
previous week, without comment of any 
kind. It promised to be a fair test. 

Tf that was true, it turned out to be all in 
Stedman’s favor. The sales of Samuel Web- 
ster & Company fell off a little more, if any- 
thing. Jarvis apparently was right. At the 
end of the second month Webster was forced 


to admit this and a good deal more. It was’ 


absurd for him to try to meet Stedman’s 
prices. The fight would then resolve itself 
into merely one of attrition, and Webster’s 
capital certainly did not warrant an under- 
taking of that sort. 

At the close of a Friday night service 
Dorothy lingered a few moments for the 
quite obvious purpose of talking with him. 
As long as he decently could he avoided 
her, in the hope that she would go on. In 
his present mood he did not wish to see her. 
He watched her as in her gracious, cordial 
way she joined in the small talk, which 
trailed away to nothing in the social half 
hour that always followed these meetings. 
Finally in just this way she turned to him. 


“They all agreed you had a very good - 


meeting,” she said. 

“They mean by that they were enter- 
tained,’ he replied cynically. i 

“‘T don’t think so,’”’ she answered with a 
worried look. ‘‘ Perhaps you’re a bit tired.”’ 

He would not admit this, though it was a 
fact. With a trace of excitement she went 
to the subject uppermost in her mind. 

“T gather from dad things aren’t going 
very well with you and Jarvis.” 

“Well?” he answered with a trace of his 
old-time spirit. 

“He hasn’t talked his business over with 
me,’’ she hastened to assure him. ‘If he 
had I—I couldn’t diseuss it with you. But 
he’s been unusually chipper for him; so I 
know his plans must be working well.” 

Webster scowled. 

“He’s been cutting into our trade,” ad- 
mitted Webster. “‘ You know how.” 

She nodded. 

“And he’ll keep on doing that. He’ll do 
more if it’s necessary.”’ 

“Itisn’t fair business—that sort of thing,”’ 
Webster protested. 

“He'll keep on doing it until you’re 
bankrupt. I warned you.” 

“T’m not bankrupt yet,” he returned 
stubbornly. 

“It’s only a question of time, isn’t it— 
if you go on this way?” 

“Are you advising me to quit?” he ex- 
claimed. 

She flushed at that. 


“No,” she answered; ‘‘but you’ve got to - 


do something. You can’t just stand still— 
in the Lion’s Den.” 

“T didn’t think the village would back up 
the old lion as they have.” 

“They will—as long as they see only 
prices. Oh, I know them! I was born and 
brought up here.”’ 

Her eyes were alert. She was not sym- 
pathizing with him. She was not trying to 
discourage him. It almost seemed as though 
she was trying to advise him. 

“They see you only as a grocer,”’ she ran 
on. ‘And they don’t quite approve of that. 
They don’t understand what you are trying 
todo. If that was all you were I shouldn’t 
approve, myself. And I shouldn’t care. It 
seems, even to me, as though you had for- 
gotten about the Boys’ Club.” 

“Forgotten?” || 

“Because you haven’t used them.” 

“T don’t understand,” he answered 
frankly. 


' 


January ¢, 


h 


Eagerly she went on: : 
‘“What you’ve got to do is to 
lagers with you—so much with 
won’t think about the cut prices. A 
I’ve thought out a plan.” } 
“But, good Lord!” he broke 
father ——” es 
“Tt’s as much for him as for ' 


selfish; but way down deep in | 
a lot of good that no one sees— 
ou. > 
“That isn’t quite fair,” h 
“Oh, you try to see and t 
but you don’t. How ean you 
“There’s you!” he answered 
“You're proof that there’s a | 
im.” 19, hs See Sas 
She shook her head: 
“T’ve been selfish too. And 
the cause of most of his selfis 
me he’s been working hard to 
money.” i 
This was amazing talk, but 
doubt that it was honest. 
last few months she had bee 
good many things for herself 
her adorable. Webster felt 0: 
old temptation to ignore the 
ter altogether and concentrate o1 
But she was too much in t 
make that possible. Curio 
however, it sent his thoughts ba 

man. He felt in spite of her 
though he were taking an unfa: 
of the man. | 
“I’m not sure’ I ought to listen,” 
clared. | 
She raised her head at that. 
“Tt’s for father’s sake I am sayin 
things,’’ she reminded him. — = | 
‘And the Boys’ Club?” 
She smiled at that. _ 


ta 


second,’”’ she went on. “But in t) 


| 
what I want you to do is to go to tl! 


J 


x 


the more you make the sooner 
have their clubhouse, Don’t You 
stand what would follow? You'd \ 
selling agent in every family in tov) 
taining a boy.” 

Webster caught his breath. The 1 
was sound. It was more than that; 
simply overwhelming in its possibili 's 
would accomplish all she said and |! 
dredfold more. 

““You—you brick!” he exclaimed 

She blushed to the roots of her hs! 

“Tt will do dad good,” she whisp:< 
though for somie reason it was neces I 
emphasize once more her motive. | 

“It will do everyone good!” he bu E 
“Tt will do the boys good; it will 
town good; it will do us all good.” 

“Then you don’t think I’m intrun 

“‘T ought to make you a partner }/ t 
suggestion,” he declared. “I oughio 
the boys and a #3 

“Hush!” she warned. ‘You mus + 
a living soul.” = | 

She started toward the door tome 
escape. Webster followed—into thi 
Den once more. She appeared sta 
what she saw in his eyes. With |! 
laugh she turned and ran out o//0 
That was a curious thing to do if itys* 
that she was playing the part of the i! 

“Good night!’ she said as she 
away. m |: 

The Reverend Sam Webste } 
could do not to follow. ges |b 


iv a: 
ARVIS was discouraged. : 


many other men who are not 
increased his superstitious 
miraculous power of religion. 
have much faith in the ability. 
to be of service in everyday + 
when the need arose for the er 
of a supernatural agency, then 
church or nothing. And it wai 
clearer every day that if the bu 
to be saved from bankruptcy i 
time that Webster began to exert 

(Continued on Page 35. 
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Gail Borden was the 
Father of Pure Milk 


His life-work was to secure pure milk, preserve it in all 
its purity, and have it reach you in the same pure state. Na 


This was a large conception—nothing less than the 
nation-wide distribution of milk of guaranteed purity. 


But this is the thought and guarantee that is today 
back of every milk product which carries the name 
of Borden’s. 


There is a Borden Milk Product for every use. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
Borden Building New York 
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Man’s Power is determined by tools 
and methods. 


‘Steam, electricity, gasoline and high 
explosives all contribute to multiply 
his strength. ‘Tasks that formerly re- 
‘quired months are now completed in 
days. 

In mining, in quarrying, in road construction, 
in excavating, in farming operations and in 


many.other forms of labor, man’s power is 
vastly increased by the aid of Atlas Explosives 


Engineéts and others confronted with blast. 
ing problems are invited to avail themselves” 
of our Service Division’s wide experience. 


sf long training will freely aid you in 
selecting the right explosive for your particus 
Jar purpose a Ad will help you to get the most 
lefficient and’ most economical results. 


each offices. 
|ATLAS POWDER CO. Wilmington, D. 


Sales Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Chicago, Des 
| Moines, Ia.; Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; Kansas City, Knoxville 
McAlester, Okla.; Memphis, Nashville, New Orleans, New York 
t Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa,; Pottsville. P 
Louis, Wilkes-Barre. 
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cal capacity and invoke the help 
ich he was supposed to be in close 


of that, Webster appeared, dur- 
next week, to be growing distinctly 
to the affairs of the company. 
not come into the store for more 
hour a day; and then, when Jarvis 
call his attention to the dwindling 
ebster scarcely listened, and ram- 
‘about some new project he had for 
hing in town a Boys’ Club. 
1] have to leave things here to you for 
,” he said, quite as good-naturedly 
igh everything were going along 


isn’t as though there was more than 
man could do,” retorted Jarvis. 

That’s fine!” said Webster. “It will 
e me free.” 

Sure it will!” nodded Jarvis. “But 
,ain’t my idea of good business.” 

Just you sit tight!’’ Webster answered 


teriously. be 
That’s about all I’ve been doin’ since I 
2totown,”’ returned Jarvis in a grouchy 


ebster did not have the time to lis- 
his complaints. He was all over 
n, holding conferences with certain of 
ed boys, who, in their turn, hurried 
nd held conferences with their own par- 
lar cronies. 

[eantime he had made arrangements 
1 the moving-picture house to let him 
s the hall for Thursday night and run a 
‘ial set of pictures he had wired to New 
k to get—a series covering Y. M. C. A. 
vities. Then he had posters printed and 
ributed all over town. They read: 


~BOYSt e 


Thursday night is going to be a big 
it for you! Come to the Casino fora free 
y and listen to a business proposition 
- will interest you all. For tickets ap- 
to Reverend Sam Webster at the store 
amuel Webster & Company.” 

e posters Jarvis had no complaint to 
e about not being busy. It seemed 
1ough all the boys in town swarmed in 
e like rats to ask for tickets. Webster 
there part of the time, but the burden 
ie distribution fell on Jarvis. And he 
hanged if he could see where the profit 
nat deal came in! The tickets were 
ally given away without any strings 
teverattached. “If you had only given 
1 with the purchase of a pound of tea!’’ 
ested Jarvis. 

‘ust you sit tight!’’ repeated Webster. 
+t you’d better save one of those tickets 
ourself. You'll hear something inter- 


n the day following the appearance of 


Ve seen all I wanter see of boys for 
ndred years,” growled Jarvis. ‘‘They 


jed near wrecked the place!” Po. 


Thursday evening the Casino was 
(ed five minutes after the doors were 


«. Jarvis, whose curiosity got the better 


§ aversion, arrived half an hour later 
Gad to stand up in the rear. He did not 

‘there were so many boys in the world. 
’ reached from the front seats to the 
fe squirming, noisy, catcalling mass 
fisterous humanity that half frightened 
m In every gathering at which he had 
been present before the adults had 
€in a safe majority; but here he was 
‘ed man of age present, except Web- 
Iwho was in the thick of the mob, with 
3 ce wreathed in smiles. Apparently he 

it. He grinned even while he quashed 
incipient riots starting from free 


aw him spring over two settees 
throw himself into the middle 
at the risk of his life only to 
mphant from a maelstrom of 
8, with a boy in each hand. 
hem half the length of the 
nstead of ejecting them, he 
1 In a corner and sat down be- 
itil they cooled off. Pretty 
}in the midst of another scrim- 
, to Jarvis as he flew by. 
ild quarter of an hour Webster 
al of Jarvis’ conceptions of 
terial conduct, both as a peace- 
a leader of a meeting. In the 
‘g bster upset several other well- 
onceptions. The pictures 
hit with the boys; and as 
‘were concluded Webster took 
stage. The revelations he 
h were undoubtedly more 
than to the boys. 
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“Fellows,” he said, ‘I’ve told a lot of 
you what I want to do—to build here in 
town a clubhouse as near like those you’ve 
seen on the screen as we can afford. My 


first plan was to go it alone and raise the 


money round the village to do it with. But 
that wasn’t easy. I talked with some of the 
older business men and found it was going 
to be a long, hard job. 

“Then I thought of another scheme—to 
go it alone and earn the money for you. 
That’s why I bought the store up on the 
hill. For a little while it looked as though 
that scheme was going to pan out all right. 
For a few weeks we did a good business; 
and then business began to fall off. It has 
fallen off badly. It has reached a point now 
where we’ve either got to quit or put new 
life into it. So I’ve come to you. 

“T’m going to put the proposition to you 
simply and frankly. I went into partner- 
ship with Mr. Jarvis. Hefurnished thestock 
on hand and fixtures and his experience 
as his share, and I borrowed enough money 
to fix the place up and put in new stock as 
my share. The agreement is that he is to 
have half of the profits and I am to have 
the other half. But my half is not for me 
personally. Every cent of that after I’ve 
paid back my borrowed money will go into 
the new clubhouse until that is built and 
firmly established. After that my profits 
will go into whatever other useful things 
are needed about town. 

“Now if you want to come in with me 
we'll be partners. I’ll chip in my share of 
the investment in the store and you can 
chip in your services. Each one of you can 
take the orders of his own family every day 
and for as many other families where there 
are no boys as he ean find. Then you can 
deliver the orders. We’ve been running 
on a cash basis—everything paid for as 
bought. It seems to me best to continue 
that. It cuts down expenses and we can 
sell that much cheaper. But it will increase 
our business a lot if we can deliver our 
goods; and with every boy helping that 
ought to be easy. 

“There is one thing more: If you go into 
this with me I want it undertaken on a 
strictly business basis. I don’t want any 
begging. I want you to feel like real busi- 
nessmen. We’ll furnish only the best goods 
and we'll furnish them at the lowest price 
we can and make a fair profit. If there are 
lower prices in town it will be because the 
man who makes them is selling without 
profit for the purpose of putting us out. 
But if we all stick together we’ll win. We 
can’t help it! And winning means that 
clubhouse for you—a clubhouse that will 
mean not only more fun in your lives but a 
great many other things besides. Are you 
with me? Thosein favor say Aye!” 

At the explosion that followed Jarvis 
turned toward the door. It hardly seemed 
safe here. 

“Contrary minded say No!” called 
Webster as soon as the noise had subsided. 

A dead silence. 

“The Ayes seem to have it,’”’ he smiled. 
“Now get busy—beginning to-morrow 
morning.” 

Jarvis managed to escape the rush for the 
exit, but it was only because he was within 
three jumps of it. 


OING to the grocery store at the begin- 
ning of the day had never been a par- 
ticularly popular sport with the boys of 
Lancashire. There were always too many 
other more important matters in hand. 
The usual policy of the average youth was 
to make himself as scarce as possible imme- 
diately after breakfast and not turn up 
again until starved into it toward noon. 
Experience had taught them that one 
thing followed another, and that any boy 
who remained in sight ran the imminent 
danger of finding himself involved in all 
manner of household chores. A whole fore- 
noon might be spoiled in this way. 

But on this particular Friday several 
hundred boys took the trouble to ask 
their mothers whether there wasn’t some- 
thing they needed at the store. That was 
before the news of what had taken place on 
the night before had fully seeped into the 
parental consciousness. In most cases this 
eagerness to run an errand was considered 
ominous. Many an anxious parent followed 
the query by demanding a sight of the 
tongue of the interrogator, the theory being 
that any boy who evinced a desire to work 
was revealing those saintly qualities which 
were commonly supposed to be in evidence 
only immediately preceding his demise. 

In those cases where something really 
was needed the boy collected the money to 
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pay for it and was off like a shot. Where 
nothing was needed he exacted a promise to 
have the order held for him. 

The question of cash involved some ex- 
planations. In most families paying in this 
way for groceries was an innovation, and 
not altogether a welcome one. But a boy, 
where his interests are at stake, is a mighty 
hard thing to resist. Besides, the funda- 
mental idea of a clubhouse appealed to most 
of the parents. No one knew better than 
they that the town was in need of this very 
thing. And, on the whole, no easier means 
than this for paying for it had ever been de- 
vised. Most such projects called for a cash 
contribution from every household, but by 
this system they could pay without feel- 
ing it. 

To strengthen these ideas Webster began 
a campaign of education. He prepared 
slips, which he had printed and inclosed 
with every delivery of goods. Some of 
these gave statistics about the value of 
clubhouses for boys, and some of them were 
Just descriptive paragraphs about the pro- 
posed house and its benefits. 

For instance: “If your boy is going to 
play pool, wouldn’t you rather he should 
play it with boys of his own age in clean 
surroundings instead of in the rear of a 
fruit store with a riffraff of older men?” 
Again: ‘‘A clean boy is a better boy. We 
are going to have shower baths!” Again: 
“Your boy is beginning his business career 
at thismoment. When we get the clubhouse 


, We’re going to have men who know tell him 


things he ought to know so that he can 
keep up his business education!’’ 

Sometimes his inclosures were on other 
subjects, like this: ‘“A man who pays cash 
is never in debt!’’ and “Don’t forget that 
you get as much benefit from cash pay- 
ments as we do. It is a codperative plan!” 
and “‘ Pay as you goand you'll go farther!”’ 

But, even before this began to take ef- 
fect, trade jumped by leaps and bounds. 
That first Friday and Saturday both Jarvis 
and Webster found themselves once more 
in the inspiring position of having all they 
could do. And that continued all through 
the next week and doubled in the second 
week, so that it became necessary to employ 
several of the older boys to help behind the 
counter. 

Moreover, the class of trade he was get- 
ting now was sound trade. These people 
were not buying extras, but what they ac- 
tually needed in their housekeeping. It 
was the sort of trade that promised to go on 
year after year. 

In the month of July sales reached a val- 
ume amounting to nearly one thousand 
dollars, and in August they climbed to 
thirteen hundred. It became necessary to 
enlarge the store ant to employ regularly 
four boys. : 

At the beginning of the new campaign 
Stedman had smiled and continued his cut 
prices. He thought he knew his people. 
This enthusiasm might last a week or two, 
but in the end they would refuse to spend 
nickels where it was possible to save them. 
He pared his prices a little lower and confi- 
dently waited, though he was forced to see 
one customer after another desert him. 

By the first of August this began to look 
serious. These boys—darn their hides!— 
were keeping up their obnoxious interfer- 
ence with the legitimate course of business. 
It was well enough for them to have their 
innocent fling under the parson’s guidance, 
but when it came to carrying it on week 
after week they were going too far. 

And yet when he began to suggest to 
some of the parents that this kind of fooling 
ought to stop he found himself unable to 
make any impression whatever upon them. 
Most of them refused to see any harm in it 
whatever—even went so far as to indorse 
it. Others just answered: 

“Guess you’ll have to see the boys them- 
selves, Mr. Stedman.” 

Stedman took up the matter in all seri- 
ousness with others of the leading business 
men in town and suggested some sort of 
concerted action. 

“Tt’s a pretty state of things when a 
gang of boyscan threatenaman’s business!” 
he growled. 

He did not receive much encouragement, 
however, from anyone. As a matter of fact, 
there were several who were watching the 
progress of this novel business venture on 
the part of the parson with some personal 
discomfiture. There was no telling when he 
might decide to begin selling hardware or 
clothing or boots and shoes. If ever he did, 
with that crowd back of him —— 

It may be there was no connection what- 
ever between this line of reasoning and the 
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fact that several of these men made them- 
selves somewhat conspicuous by attending 
Sunday services at Webster’s church, but it 
is certain that, to the latter’s surprise, he 
found his vacant pews beginning to fill up. 

It was at about this time that an agita- 
tion started from some mysterious source 
looking toward the resignation of the Rey- 
erend Sam Webster. The movement gath- 


-ered in strength until it caused so much 


gossip that it finally reached Webster’s 
ears. He was amazed. 

The church had never boasted so large 
an attendance and the newcomers were 
just the class worth while reaching. Under 
this inspiration he was preaching the best 
sermons of his life. They were based upon 
his new experiences—upon the deeper un- 
derstanding of human nature he was gain- 
ing daily from his boys. He knew he was 
getting home to these people as he never 
had before. They were listening with their 
hearts now and not merely with their heads. 

Then, too, he was able to speak with a 
certain sturdy independence born of the 
fact that he was fast making himself free of 
any financial entanglements with his con- 
gregation.. He could look them in the eye 
without any lurking suggestion of a coming 
request for money. He had a notion that 
this, too, left his congregation freer to listen. 
They could safely lower their guard. 

This better work was not. taking into 
consideration at all the good he was ac- 
complishing among the boys outside. That 
in itself justified his presence in town. If 
he never |preached another sermon he 
would still be fulfilling his mission. 

Webster tried to trace the source of the 
agitation, but, beyond placing it among the 
older members of the parish, he made little 
headway until he sought out Dorothy. It 
was no easy matter to catch her, however. 
For a week she escaped him, until he was 
finally forced to write and ask to see her at 
the close of the next Friday evening service. 
Then she waited for him, but with a curi- 
ously reluctant, half-shamed expression. 

“‘T’m sorry to trouble you,” he said as 
they finally stood alone; “‘but I thought 
you could help me.”’ 

She did not answer, but lowered her eyes. 

“It’s about this gossip of my resigning. 
I can’t find out where it comes from or how 
sincere it is. Of course if it’s genuine— 
why, there isn’t anything left for me except 
to tender my resignation. But I’d hate to 
have to drop things now.” 

“Oh, you won’t!” she cried. “You 
mustn’t think of that.” 

“Tf it had come six months ago,” he went 
on with a puzzled expression, ‘I shouldn’t 
have wondered. But I’ve just got to going. 
I’m really getting results now. Yet there 
must be something back of this talk.’ 

Her cheeks turned scarlet. 

“And you haven’t been able to guess?” 

“T suppose my outside work seems a lit- 
tle radical to some; but iH 

She looked up at that. And then her 
honest eyes told him the truth, though at 
the cost of her pride. They told him the 
sorry truth that shamed her before him. 

“Your father!” he exclaimed. 

Almost imperceptibly she nodded. "| 

“Good Lord!” he cried. ‘“‘He’s carried 
his fight that far?” 

““Yes,”’ she admitted in a trembling voice. 
“But please don’t be too hard on him. You 
see, his business —— Oh, you don’t know 
how successful you’ve been! He thinks he 
sees ruin ahead. And it isn’t the money 
alone—it’s his pride that’s hurt.” 

“Dorothy!’’ Webster broke in. 

“Please listen to me a moment. I scolded 
him—for this. I was ashamed of him, and 
told him so. It wasn’t fair of him. It 
wasn’t honorable. I told him that too. 
And he told me how one after another of his 
old customers had left him until he saw 
himself forced either to go out of business 
or to go on facing a daily loss. It had made 
him desperate. I—I don’t think he knew 
what he was doing. All he thought of was 
getting you out of town. He thought if you 
left, all would be well again. And—and he 
even said he meant to take up your work 
and go on with the Boys’ Club.” 

“He said that !’’ exclaimed Webster. 

“And meant it!’’ she went on. “This has 
made him see that, after all, his interests 
are bound up with those of other people. 
He’s been like a little king, and this has 
made him understand that he’s living in a 
republic. Only I—I don’t want him to be 
quite crushed.” She looked up at him with 
something like a plea for mercy. 

“‘T didn’t realize matters had gone as far 
as that!’”’ exclaimed Webster. ‘Perhaps 

(Concluded on Page 37) 
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Designed solely from the demand-point of a vehicle 
to be hauled behind a high-speed motor truck. 

The embodiment of the highest engineering skill— 
in construction the equal of the best truck made. 
The result of five years’ experience in actual opera- 
tion in practically every line of business— 
behind every good make of truck —all over this 
and many foreign countries. And back of it all, 
the experience in the building of high-grade 

road vehicles of more than thirty years. 
The above illustration shows a 5-ton 
Troy Trailer carrying full capacity of 
Goodyear products (and a truck 
built especially for hauling), on 


The Troy Wagon Works Co. 
Troy, Ohio 
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a recent 1440-mile trip from Akron to Boston and 
back—up and down some grades of 18%—up some 
steady 5-mile climbs over the summits of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. This is not a remarkable per- 
formance, in so far as the Troy Trailer is concerned. 


It is the same staunchness and flexibility of Troy 
Trailers that has made them such dependable 
and profitable units of transportation under 
everyday conditions, with the average truck. 


Under average conditions a Troy Trailer 
will at least double the hauling capacity 
of any good make of truck, and cut 
hauling costs in half. ~ 
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(Concluded from Page 35) 
mn selfish. Why, there’s room for 
of us! It’s been hard for me to take 
f all the business in the last few weeks. 
ish I could have a talk with him.” 
Oh, would you?” ; 
Tf he’ll let me. We might—why, we 
ht fix up some sort of partnership!’ 
With dad?” 
t her eagerness his heart grew aflame. 
re and more during the last few months 
had realized that this was the time for 
one to pull together. From now on it 
ld be so easy if everyone did his bit. 
her bit—he needed that for himself. 
stepped nearer to her. 
With dad—and you,” hesaid. ‘‘You’ve 
n back of me all this while and now I 
it you beside me. I’ve loved you a 
, long time.” 
ou’ve loved—me?” she gasped. 
Ever since your eyes looked up at me 
n the middle of the church,” he an- 
red. “‘I loved you even when I was 
afraid of you.” 
ery gently he took her hand. 
Why!” she cried. ‘It’s I who have 
n afraid.” } 
Of what?” he asked in amazement. 
he dropped her eyes. 
Of you,” she whispered—“‘and the 
n’s Den. Oh, I was afraid of the Lion’s 
” 


) 
Vith a joyful laugh, he took her in his 
s. Then he lifted his head in challenge 
he empty pews surrounding them. 
Where are the lions?” he demanded. 
he followed his eyes. 
They are all gone,’’ she answered. 
Except dad,” he ventured. 
And he—why, he’s only a lamb now.” 
Then ——” he said, with his heart 
nding. 
hat was all he said; but ministers are 
1an—or ought to be. And if for the 
nent he found that ‘words, however elo- 
at, were inadequate to express his heart 
‘flowing with love—why, there are other 
is was 
MIGHT be true, as Dorothy had 
aimed, that Stedman had been meta- 
phosed from a lion to a lamb since Web- 
last saw him; but when the young man 
ped into his den he was not able to de- 
any evidence of this, either in Sted- 
*s speech or manner. 
iriously enough, Webster was glad of 
Tt was with a sense of relief that he 
1 the same old Stedman confronting 
Webster never approved of the kind 
formation that takes all the spine out 
an. - é 
dman faced Webster aggressively as 
sitter stepped forward with outstretched 


rood evening, sir,’’ said Webster def- 


dman hesitated a moment and sought 
nister’s eyes. They met his fairly and 
ut a trace of anything calling for re- 
ent. Stedman grasped the firm hand 
ond and said: 

‘it down.” 

len he reached for a cigar and waited. 
fr. Stedman,” began Webster with a 
i, “I thought I’d got all through 
1g to you for assistance; but that’s be- 
1 I was a bit narrow-minded and self- 
tred. Idon’t believe any of us can go 
ane. We’re all more or less dependent 
‘ each other any way we turn, aren’t 


“ou mean me?”’ demanded Stedman. 


ie 
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“No more than myself,” replied Web- 
ster. “And no more than the rest of the 
village. I know how it’s been in my church 
work; I got the notion that my church was 
mine personally. Instead of working with 
my parish, I wanted to work for it. I as- 
sumed all the responsibility, as though it 
were made up of children. I—I rather ig- 
nored their wishes like an arrogant father. 
The result was that what I was able to do by 
myself was done; but when I called for help 
it wasn’t forthcoming. Perhaps if I hadn’t 
been quite so aggressive with you ——” 

““I_was wrong,” blurted out Stedman. 

“No more wrong than I was,” answered 
Webster. ‘‘We were both wrong. And I 
was wrong again when I decided to go into 
business by myself. Why, at the very start 
I had to go out and borrow money; had to 
pledge my future to get it! And yet even 
then I didn’t see my obligation. I still 
thought I was going it alone. Then I made 
a partnership with Jarvis; but I still thought 
I was keeping myself absolutely independ- 
ent. I tried to do business that way, and— 
failed.” 

“Eh?” queried Stedman, looking up. 

“Right!”? nodded Webster. “I couldn’t 
buck against your prices by myself. The 
villagers weren’t with me. It wasn’t until 
I gained their codperation that I made a 
success of it. I did that through the boys. 
Nothing could stand against them, because 
they were not working as individuals, but 
as a body. And they brought their parents 
in as a body, because it was not for self- 


interest but the common interest. Don’t 
you see?”’ 

“T see it worked all right,’ responded 
Stedman grimly. 


“Yes,”’ admitted Webster; ‘it couldn’t 
help working. But now the proposition has 
become so big that—well, I’m here to see if 
you won’t come in with us.”’ 

“ce Me? ” 

“Why not? We need you.” 

“How do you need me?” 

It was a confession that took courage to 
make, and Webster’s heart went out to him. 

\““We—myself and the boys—need you 
badly,” ran on Webster. ‘‘One store can’t 
take care of all the business of this town. 
It would be a waste of money for me to go 
on and duplicate your facilities by increas- 
ing my own; and in the end the town 
would have to pay for that waste. Why 
can’t we combine—you to handle the lower 
end of the town and I the upper?” 

“Why should you do that?” 

“T want you with us. You’re important 
to the boys. You’re important to the 
church. But most of all you’re important 
to me.” y 

Stedman met the young man’s eyes again. 

“To you?” 

“To me and Dorothy. I’ve asked her to 
marry me. She’s outside, waiting for me to 
tell you.” 

Webster placed his hand on the older 
man’s shoulder. 

“Don’t you see how very important you 
are?” he asked. “If we three can keep to- 
gether—why, we ——” 

The door flew open and Dorothy came 
running in. She crossed the room swiftly 
to her father’s side. She threw her arms 
round his neck and kissed his lips. 

“Tt’s all settled, dad—isn’t it?’ she 
whispered. 

Then she turned to Webster, without 
waiting for a reply. 

“Everything is all settled, Sam!” she in- 
formed him. “And please, after this, al- 
ways let me manage dad.”’ 
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Takhoma Biscuit 


The only soda cracker that breaks in the middle without a 
crumb. Always snappy and fresh. Soda crackers so tasty, so crisp, 
so golden are their own evidence of goodness and quality. 

Made at the Sunshine Bakeries where 350 kinds of crackers, 
wafers, and cakes share the honors of highest quality. 


Joose-Wites Biscuir (OMPANY 
Bakers of 


Discuits 


BRANCHES IN OVER 100 CITIES 


Ww hen You Build ~/ 


Don’t Pay for Waste | 


EFORE making any plans get thenew 1919 
DeLuxe Book of Sterling System Homes. 
The Sterling System saves all the material 

and time that is ordinarily wasted by the old 
“Handsaw Method”. No extras of any kind. 
Your Sterling Home comes to you ready to 
put up on the foundation. 


Sterling System Homes 


Designed by architects who know how to 
combine the utmost in convenience of arrange- 
ment with modern design. All parts cut to 
exactness in the great Sterling Mills. Ready | 
to erect the day it arrives. Sold to you 
direct by the men who own the very forests 
that produce the logs that are used. 


Send for Our DeLuxe Book of || 
Sterling System Homes | 


Your home is shown. From the modest cottage 
or bungalow to the imposing mansion—all il- 
lustrated in beautiful colors. The most elabo- 


rately prepared book of its kind ever issued. 
Every page brim full of valuable information. Send your 


name and |Wc today for your copy. Le 


International Mill and 
Timber Company 
Dept. 2381 
" Bay City, 
Michigan 
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By Lowell Otus Reese 


BLUMENTHAL 


Then for my peace of mind I tried to a 

- these .pathetic little beggars, for what us 
harrow my feelings? It was in vain. I still 
them wherever I went. -Worse still, the thou 


“makes the whole world kin.” 

Homely old sayings oftentimes carry a 
world of truth, and the wisdom of all the added 
centuries has failed to improve upon them. About 
the above-mentioned saying revolve the incidents that 
make up the history I am about to set down. One touch 
of sympathy makes us weep together. And it is the great 
redeeming feature of our imperfect humanity that the vein 
of sympathy which is in us all, once it is touched, widens 
incredibly to a rushing river of divine pity. 


()": touch of Nature,’’ says the old epigram, 


ILLUSTRATED BY mM. L. 
of them trooped through my 1 
when I sat in the nursery of ‘ever 
and adored Epictetus, my mary 
son. Frequently I even faile 

when Epictetus addressed 
mark to me; for some way |] 
instead: j 


of human hearts—the struggle of a world’s 
sympathy against the wreck and ruin 
which the insanity of a misguided people 
had laid across the earth. In this war 
of pity I found myself strongly enlisted; 
for under the rather formal exterior which 


My amazing son was now nearing his first’ birthday. 
It will be recalled that I named him Epictetus, after the 
ancient philosopher, for whom I entertain an ardent 


admiration. Nor was my offspring misnamed; for truly . 


the ancient philosopher aforementioned, could he have 
lived, would have been overwhelmed with delighted 
astonishment upon viewing the accomplishments of my 
gifted progeny. 

These accomplishments are most varied. I have 
always maintained that the recital of the remarkable 
qualities appertaining to one’s first-born too frequently 
becomes boresome. Nevertheless, Epictetus is so different 
from the ordinary child that I have felt it my clear duty to 
set forth the wonderful manifestations of his astounding 
precocity upon various occasions. For the most part my 
hearers have listened patiently. But there were times 
when I suspected that they failed to grasp the bigness of 


the rare phenomena of my son’s doings. Generally, too, . 


they seemed relieved to change the subject upon the slight- 
est provocation and I marveled at the shallowness of their 
minds. However, they were my friends, and so I over- 
looked these lapses of the intellect and forbore a righteous 
indignation, only pitying them. 

For instance, Professor Chandler and his wife called on 
us one evening. Professor Chandler is Professor of Agri- 
culture in our university, and an estimable man. We had 
been conversing most agreeably, discussing, I think, the 
relation of plant evolution to the codrdinate development 
of the human race. ‘‘Biology,’’ said the professor, ‘‘is in 
its cradle yet. Science will soon show that it reaches out 
beyond the merely organic and includes all material things: 
rocks, metals ——”’ 

“Tisten!’’ IT whispered excitedly. 

For Epictetus had just made a remark! 

“What is it?” asked Professor Chandler, profoundly 
interested. 

“Hpictetus!”’ I whispered again. “‘Did you not hear 
him? There—he has just said it again!’ 

“What was he saying?” inquired my friend. 

“T did not gather it all,” I said, ‘“‘but he was certainly 
saying—something !’’ 

. “Theard it too,” said the professor doubtfully, 


‘limit to their scope. 


I wear, an exterior which possibly has 
been made somewhat stiff and cold by 
reason of the dignity of my position 
in the university—under this outer 
seeming lies a rare sentimentality. 
My sympathies are easily roused; 
and once roused there seems to be no 


We were sitting in the nursery one 
evening when my wife made an ob- 
servation which moved me greatly 
and started a train of circumstances 
which culminated in the momentous 
affair of the Athletic Symposium. 

“The Pompeiian Club is planning 
a {éte soon,”’ said my wife. ‘“‘It is for 
the benefit of the Belgian babies.” 

“Most laudable!” Isaid. “I truly 
hope the affair will be successful.” 

“T have been thinking,” she continued presently, 
“‘what a terrible thing it would be if our little son 
Epictetus were a poor Belgian baby!” 

The hideous thought shocked me to the soul. “My 
love!” I exclaimed. ‘“‘Why, merely to think such a thing 
is awful! I % 

“But there were thousands of parents who loved their 
little Belgian babies,’’ continued my wife tremulously. 
“‘And these thousands are dead. Killed brutally! And 
their little children are dying for—think of it!—a trifling 
thing like a bottle of milk! Poor little Belgian babies!” 
Her dear eyes were swimming in tears now. I was pro- 
foundly affected. 

“‘Azalea,’’ I said, ‘‘I confess that you have shown me the 
matter in a new aspect. I, of course, have known all along 
that the Belgian infants were badly nourished, owing to a 
paucity of sustenance due to the ravages of war. But 
truly I never really understood before. 

“T never until now viewed the tragedy in—in terms of 
Epictetus, as it were!”’ 

From that evening I was unhappy. The conversation 
had indeed made a deep impression upon my mind. 
Everywhere I went I nowsaw the ubiquitous milk bottles— 


““Geegle!t’’ Res 
marked Epictetus, 
and Seized the 
Professor’s Thumb 


self longing to be at it consti 
Wherefore, ever since my grad’ 
from the school of boxing—whi 
the way occurred the evenin 
mediately preceding the day w} 
met my insulter and knockec) 
into the gutter—Professor Ki: 
I had been spending three ev 
of every week in my billiard room, which I had fitt 

a gymnasium. These evenings we spent in boxin 
wrestling. As a consequence of this long season of tri i 
my muscles were like iron and my respiration beyond 
cism. Professor Kid frequently went so far as to 
positively that I was able to step into the ring a 
time and stand the most gifted amateur upon his } 


Drop a penny— 
We need many! 
It was like the heartbres 


insistence of ghostly little y 
calling across the sea, 


oe 


T WILL be reca 

nearly two years a) 
grossly insulted in the 
of my dear wife; insul 
uncouth brute of a 
twice my size. It will 
remembered that directly 
lowing this unfortunate 
counter I visited the sche 
boxing conducted by Prof 
Kid Meloney, a retired pi 
sional, and for six month 
bored assiduously unde 
strenuous but highly eff: 
tutelage of Professor Kid, ]| 
ing to box. | 

Now there is a pend 
cination about boxing. On) 
learns to do it well | 


Therefore it will be perceived that I was not wholly i 
ing in the art. ¥ 

I did not desire to stand anyone upon his head, fo |: 
a man of peace. Nevertheless, it warmed me to lis) 
my instructor’s encomiums; for a small man is too 
mortified by the realization of his physical inferiori|. 

“Professor,’’ my mentor would say, ‘‘what a shan J 
ain’t fightin’ in the ring! To t’ink of a natural fight li 
you—a man wit’ the most perfect muscular develop? i 
ever saw—teachin’ school!”’ 

Whereupon I would wax as 
indignant and explain that €. 
I was Professor of Ancient 

(Continued on 

Page 41) 


mute, sad, slitted at the top for the reception of copper 
coins; a crude but pathetic little verse printed upon them: 


“but I—I thought he was—er—gagging!”’ 

I controlled myself with 
difficulty. The man was my 
guest. 

“Pardonme!’’Isaidstiffly. 
“You were saying ——”’ 


Drop a penny— 
We need many! 


In the restaurants, in the stores, at the railway sta- 
tions—everywhere I stumbled across them. Ultimately I 
acquired the habit of fillmg my pockets with pennies; and 
whenever I encountered a sad milk bottle I dropped a 
penny into it and tried to feel that I was feeding some poor. 
starving little Belgian Epictetus. This comforted me some- 
what until I recalled that a penny goes such a short way, 

especially in these latter 
days following the war. 


The great world war had 
ended. Came now the war 


If 
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It Was a Subject Near My Heart and I 

Spoke Eloquently. However,I Could See 

by Professor Kid’s Expression That He 
Failed Utterly to Com: 
prehend the Awfuiness 
of the Tragedy 
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\\ : c Paramount and 
; DI SSAZ9225 2S QUIS \S ANE 

Zr OOS OSG ‘BVA Artcraft Stars’ 
—\D BISON ESSAY BOLTS MERAY Latest Productions 


Here are their latest productions 
listed alphabetically, released up 
to January 3lst. Save the list! 

And see the pictures! . 


Paramount 


John Barrymore in 

‘HERE CoMES THE BRIDE” 

Enid Bennett in “Fuss AnD FEATHERS’’* 

Billie Burke in 

“Tue MAKE-BELIEVE WIFE” 

Lina Cavalieri in‘‘A Woman oF IMPULSE” 
Marguerite Clark in 

“Lirtte Miss Hoover’ 


BASEN \ VS 


PA ERE S WHERE!” 


Aaa number of people have discovered a way of knowing a 


, 


4 fine motion picture before seeing it! Ethel Clayton in “THE MYSTERY Giri” . Z 
yi eck cienvle wh EAtGh Pealine Frederick in H UAG 
| juring trick, simple when you know how. eeren dur or tax Suavow” Hf |e gS 
i They have discovered that the greatest concern in the business, the Laas jn, “rus: Soret Gabe " al 
S| Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, makes the cream of all the different eT ee ee eee % 
3 types of pictures. Shirley Mason and ae ae \ s 
ISI —that these are always advertised and listed under the names Wallase\ Reid Ye! 0 eben Des? SUS 
| —«,- Paramount or Artcraft. Bryant Washburn jn ae tar” | [SER 
=| J Paramount-Artcraft Specials 


—that they are the vehicles for the skill and genius of practically all the 
foremost stars, directors, writers, photographers, painters, craftsmen, etc. 


a 


“The Hun Within,” 
with a Special Star Cast 
‘‘Private Peat” with Private HaroLp Prat 
“Sporting Life’’ i 
A Maurice Tourneur Production 
“The Silver King” 
starring William Faversham 
“Little Women’ (from Louisa M. Alcott’s | 
famous book), a Wm. A. Brady Production 
“The False Faces” 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 


Artcraft 


Enrico Caruso in “My Cousin” 
George M. Cohan in 
“Hir tHe Trait Hortmay” 
Cecil B, de Mille’s Production 
“Don’t CHance Your HusBAND” 
Douglas Fairbanks in “ARIZONA 
f Elsie Ferguson én “His ParistaN WIFE” 
D. W. Griffith’s Production 
“Tae ROMANCE oF Happy VALLEY” 
} William S. Hart in , 
“BRANDING BROADWAY”’* 
Mary Pickford in ‘“‘JoHANNA ENLISTS” 
Fred Stone in “UNDER THE TopP”’ 
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—and that through the nation-wide distributing facilities of this great 
organization, millions of people in over ten thousand theatres see Para- 
mount and Artcraft Pictures. 
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Pictures so marked, they have found, always take you out of yourself. 


“Paramount” and “Artcraft” are handy names to identify in two 
huge groups, the best pictures made. Check it up for yourself. / 
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* Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 
Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy F 
Campinc Out” 

Paramount- Mack-Sennett Comedies rs 

“Cupiw’s Day Orr’ “NEVER TOO OLD 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount 
and Artcrafi Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 
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t@yzr. FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY. CORPORATION A FRNA ance beeen 
ms WN, ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B. DE MILLE Director General D Paramount-Drew Comedies 
*\ Odict >, MK. “NEW YORK © Oe 
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RNACE 
ented Pipeless Furnace 


WHAT IT DOES 
The CALORIC, the Original Patented 


Pipeless Furnace, heats your entire home, new 
or old, three rooms to eighteen, through only 
one register and without pipes. It also gives 
splendid resultsin churches, stores and factories. 


The CALORIC heats uniformly and thor- 
oughly. Whether your house be of the bun- 
galow type, with all rooms on one floor, or two 
or three stories high—all the rooms will be 
warm and comfortable. 


The CALORIC saves from one-third to 


one-half of your fuel. The same amount of 
coal, coke, wood, gas or lignite which will heat 
two or three rooms through stoves, will heat 
the entire house through the CALORIC. Or, 
if you are now heating your entire house, the 


CALORIC will do the same work better with 


one-half to two-thirds as much fuel. 


The CALORIC is easily and quickly in- 
stalled in any house, new or old, and without 
interfering with your present heating system. 
Where there is no cellar, a pit can be dug large 
enough to hold the furnace and the fuel supply. 


The CALORIC reduces fire risk, as all the 


heat comes up through the center of the reg- 
ister, while the cool air is constantly passing 
down through the outer part of the register. 


The CALORIC is guaranteed by several 
thousand of the leading dealers of the country, 
as well as by ourselves. More than fifty thou- 
sand enthusiastic owners from Portland, 


Maine, to Portland, Oregon, testify that the 
CALORIC is and does all we claim. 


#e Original Pat 
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Wireless and Pipeless 


When Marconi announced his invention of the Wireless Telegraph, thousands doubted his sanity. 
“No man can use the air to take the place of a telegraph wire,” they said. Soon, however, messages 
were encircling the world without the use of wires. @ When The Monitor Stove Company announced f 
that it had perfected a furnace which would heat the home more uniformly and economically than | 
ever before and without the use of pipes, many people said it could not be done. Today the message | 
of Caloric comfort has been heard and heeded around the world. @ Marconi and Monitor have safe- 
guarded the lives of men and their property by making use of relatively simple natural laws. Both 
have accomplished remarkable results through inventions which are protected by patents. 


“a 
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HOW IT OPERATES. | 
The CALORIC is not a pipe furnaea” 


the pipes left off; neither is it an experi 
hastily put together for the purpose of m 
ing a demand. It is specially designe 
built from the ground up to heat buil 
more uniformly, economically and satisté 
torily than they have ever been heated 
other systems. : 


The CALORIC principle of operat 
very simple and is based upon the 
law that warm air rises and cold air fall 
the same volume that the warm air 
tributed into a building, an equal amo 
cold air is drawn into the furnace, wh 
re-heated, moistened by the vapor fre 
two-gallon water pan and then re-cire 
through the register. In this manner 
stant circulation of properly moistene 
air is kept up. Just as running water 
itself, so this circulating warm air, 
through heat of from 300 to 800 d 
kept pure and healthful. The pate: 
original features which are used on 
CALORIC construction, make pos: 
complete re-circulation and sterilization 
air. : 

Now this is merely an outline of tk 
ciple of operation of the CALORIC 
description is given in our interesting 
instructive catalog. A copy, with n 
nearest CALORIC dealer, will be fu 


on request. a 


DEALERS AND OTHERS 
desirous of securing a profitable agency 
assured future should write for our detailed o! 


few very good territories open for quick act 
; “id 


(Continued from Page 38) 
ages in a highly respectable university ; a pillar, 
ver, in the best society. It was in vain. Professor 
ersisted in looking upon me as a school-teacher and 

ded bitterly that my muscular excellence was lost 
world. 
asted!”” he would complain morbidly. ‘‘Plumb 
i! Why, I could take you and make a champion of 
two years! Make a fortune for both of us! You got 
ou, professor. And here you go, spendin’ your whole 
achin’ languages that has been dead so long they 
If only I could see you in the ring just once I’d fold 
nds and die happy!” 

were resting between bouts on a certain evening 
ing my melancholy experiences with the sad little 
ottles. I was feeling very depressed and Professor 
oticed it. 
hat’s the matter?’’ he demanded. ‘‘ You don’t seem 
ve the old pep this Syenns Maybe you’re goin’ a 
ale; eh?” 
| then I told him about ihe starving Belgian babies. 
; a subject near my heart and I spoke eloquently. 
ver, | could see by Professor Kid’s expression that he 
utterly to comprehend the awfulness of the tragedy. 
n’t it hell!’’ he said. I must explain that not infre- 
ly he unconsciously dropped into the vernacular. 
is deeply mortified whenever he realized this, but I 
s forgave him, realizing that this was his natural 
dof expression. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” he said cheerfully, “‘it’s 
ough on de Beljum babies!”’ 
‘I could see that Professor Kid was like the rest of 
e could not comprehend. The starving little Belgian 
; were so far away that we could not grasp their 
ngs. We heard and knew—but we could not see and 
[ rose. 
ome with me, please,’’ I said. 
npletely mystified, Professor Kid followed me 
rs. Together we tiptoed into the nursery and paused 
. the crib where Epictetus lay sleeping, a milk bottle 
ed in his warm chubby hand. He woke and looked 


a!” he observed; which you will of course under- 
meant “‘Good evening!” 
ok him up. 
y son Epictetus, Professor Kid!” I announced 
ly. 

ee!”’ said the professor, with, I thought, rather forced 
siasm. He stood awkwardly upon one leg and looked 
1 him as though wishing to depart. “Some kid, 
i. he said, but again I seemed to detect the 
7 note of a false enthusiasm. 
‘ould you like to hold him?” I asked, and presented 
satus. 
i!” said Epictetus cordially, and reached for his new 
iF but the professor retreated in manifest perturba- 


Wy, nix!” he stammered, growing very red. ‘Nix, 
tix! I—I got to beat it—engagement—aw, hell, 
Gor—excuse me! I mean ” 


lly the good fellow was embarrassed. I did not 
ie this, for who would not be embarrassed at find- 
self for the first time in the presence of so remark- 
able a child? I strove to 

establish a more easy basis 


I Did Not Like che Appearance of the Gentleman in the Horrible Bathrobe, Who, 


: 


J 


upon which my son and Professor Kid might meet and 
be at ease. 
, “Shake hands, then,” I suggested. 

The professor flushed still more painfully, but finally 
extended a great knotted fist. His eyes were staring and 
his face full of apprehension. 

“Geegle!’”’ remarked Epictetus, and seized the profes- 
sor’s thumb. He looked into the eyes of his new acquaint- 
ance and smiled. “‘Geegle!” he said again. The professor 
drew a long breath and grinned broadly. 

“For the love of Mike, grab an eyeful!” he said in an 
awed, incredulous voice. ‘The li’l’ son of a gun—watch 
’m jolly me up! You’d t’ink he’d be scared pink at meetin’ 
an old ex-prize fighter, now wouldn’t you? But he ain’t! 
Here—lay off’m that thumb, you li’l’ devil! Fer the love 
o’ Gawd, professor, he t’inks it’s a hot dog! Watch ’m 
gnaw it!” 

Presently I placed Epictetus back in his crib; -but far 
from being in a hurry Professor Kid lingered and looked 
back, 

“So long, ole-timer,”’ he said. 

“Ga!” gurgled Epictetus, then promptly clutched his 
bottle, applied it to his mouth and went to sleep without 
further conversation. 

“And now,” I said as we went down the stairway, 
‘would you like to see that dear child dying for a mere 
bottle of milk?” 

Professor Kid stared at me and then began to breathe 
strongly through his nose. 

‘“*Professor,’’ he said huskily, ‘‘if you wasn’t a good li’l’ 
man and me friend I’d lean one against your jaw that’d 
change your expression worse than the map of Germany!” 

“Then,” I said still more solemnly, “‘just reflect that the 
little Belgian babies are merely Epictetus multiplied by 
thousands!” 

He was silent until we were quite downstairs. 

“T getcha now,” he said then seriously. ‘It didn’t get 
across wit’ me at first—but I getcha now!” 

We boxed for a few minutes, but Professor Kid was 
silent and thoughtful. Plainly his mind was not in his 
work. Inadvertently I hit him once upon the nose, bring- 
ing the tears to his eyes; but even this failed to rouse him 
from his abstraction. Presently he pulled off the gloves 
and we sat down to smoke a friendly pipe together before 
adjourning, Smoking was not strictly in. accordance with 
the rules of training, certainly; but we chose to regard the 
crime as venial. After some minutes of smoking the pro- 
fessor spoke again. 

““T’m going to get up a benefit,”’ he said, ‘‘for the Beljum 


babies. I got it all planned in me mind. It’ll be pulled off” 


in the city auditorium. There’ll be wrestling and fencing 
and jiujitsu and all that stuff. But the blow-off must be a 
rattlin’ four-round go wit’ the mitts, of course.” 
“An athletic symposium, as it were?’’ I suggested. 
“Fine!”’ said Professor Kid. ‘‘A name like that will 
make it draw like a vacuum cleaner! Callin’ a benefit an 
athaletic symposium is like givin’ a plate of hash a French 
name and sellin’ it for a dollar and sixty-eight cents. And 
that’s exactly what we'll do! We'll frame this athaletic 
symposium to catch society. I know Peck de Sabla and 
De Vries Jackson and a lot more of that polo 
bunch. We'll hit’em hard wit’ this Beljum babies 
sob stuff that you floored me wit.’ Society always 
fallsforit. Society likes to get into the papers; but 


I Apprehended, Was Billy Sniffen. 
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*way down underneath the society smile there’s a heart. I 
know. People are all alike. You hit society right and they’ll 
weep over the sob stuff just as hard as you and me; and 
more than that, they’ll come across wit’ the money to back 
up their tears. You watch; this athaletic symposium will 
go, sure! It’ll go like a fat man falling downstairs.” 

“T—er—I hope so,” I said doubtfully. ‘‘I—I had been 
planning to raise money for the little Belgian babies 
myself. I had thought tentatively of giving a lecture on 
The Influence of Greek Art Upon the Italian Renaissance.” 

“Nix, professor—nix, nix!’’ said my friend earnestly. 
“You wouldn’t have anybody there but the janitor—and 
chances are he wouldn’t know whether you was recitin’ the 
multiplication table or havin’ a fit! I hate to make you 
feel bad—but there ain’t any money in poetry and art and 
all that brow stuff, take it from me. I know. Remember I 
said all men are alike. They’ll pass up a lecture on poetry 
and art but they’ll slough a week’s wages to see a good 
fight!” 

“Doubtless,” I agreed reluctantly, ‘““some men —— 

**All men!” corrected Professor Kid emphatically. “T 
know. I been most of my life in the rg; and I got used 
to seein’ the silk hats mixed fifty-fifty wit’ the mugs. And 
believe me, along about the fourteenth round, when the 
excitement had got away past the boilin’ point and the 
police was wonderin’ whether they better butt in and spoil 
a fine murder, it was always the silk-hat boys that was 
standin’ up in their chairs barkin’ like a flock of coon 
dogs!” 

I thought of certain lectures I had known which had 
been remarkable chiefly for their lack of enthusiasm. I 
sighed. 

“Kid Maguire and Billy Sniffen are both in town now,” 
said the professor thoughtfully. ‘‘Both of ’em has been 
mighty close to the championship—close enough to touch 
it. Both good little featherweights, but meaner than 
snakes. Hard to handle. But there hasn’t been much 
doing in the fight line during the war and I’ll bet them two 
ll’ pugs ain’t visited wit’ a T-bone steak for six months. 
I’m bettin’ that I’ll have ’em for my athaleticsymposium!”’ 

The professor rose to take his leave. At the door he 
paused. 

“Say, professor,”’ he said bashfully, ‘‘I wonder—could 
I take a good-night slant at li’l’ Pick before I go?” 

“Pick!”? What a sacrilegious nomenclature to be 
applied to a wonderful child named for illustrious Epic- 
tetus, philosopher to the ages! For a moment indignation 
wrapped me like a red-hot cloak and I was moved to lay 
violent hands upon my friend. However, a second thought 
followed swiftly and I realized that this was merely a 
loving diminutive which the great rough fellow’s regen- 
erated heart had bestowed upon my son. 

“Certainly,” I said. ‘‘But he must not be wakened. 
He might be displeased with us.” 


” 
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N THE day following the events just narrated I took 

my family and went South, to spend the Christmas 

vacation with certain of my dear wife’s kinsmen. It was 
two weeks before we returned. 

I may mention in passing that during my so- 

journ in the Southern city I delivered my lecture on 

The Influence of Greek Art Upon the Italian Ren- 

aissance, for the benefit of a fund to be applied to 

the relief of the Belgian 

babies. But the Belgian 

babies did not profit 
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thereby to any notable extent, the attend- 
ance being sparse, justifying Professor 
Kid’s prophecy most lamentably. True, 
the educational journals published flatter- 
ing notices of the lecture, and in addition 
I was elected an honorary member of the 
Hellenic Club and received an invitation 
to preside at the next annual meeting of 
the Society for Ancient Research. But 
these honors, though most gratifying to me 
as a scholar, bought no milk for the starving 
Belgian babies. Indeed I was forced to 
consider the wisdom of a crude old epigram 
which I once read: ‘‘Honor hath a sweet 
taste, but it putteth no fat on the ribs!” 

It was the evening of the New Year when 
we came back from our vacation, and the 
automobile met us at the station. As we 
drove homeward past the city auditorium 
I noticed that the streets about it were 
crowded with automobiles, alive with has- 
tening men, and that thousands of excited 
people were besieging the doors of the great 
building, which was ablaze with lights. I 
marveled. It was the evening of the New 
Year of course; but I could think of no 
celebration which might draw a crowd like 
this, even on New Year’s Day. I stopped 
the machine and asked the chauffeur what 
it meant. 

“It’s the athletic symposium, sir,’ he 
explained. “The papers have been full of 
it for two weeks. They ‘say it’s going to 
be the biggest crowd that ever assembled 
in the auditorium. There’s to be a four- 
round match between Kid Maguire, the 
Bowery Bloodhound, and Billy Sniffen, the 
Chicago Whirlwind. Excuse me, sir—of 
course you are not interested in such things! 
But it is for the Belgian babies, sir.” 

Ah! Beyond doubt, then, Professor Kid 
had been successful! I sighed. Truly Pro- 
fessor Kid’s acumen had been superior to 
mine. ‘‘They’ll pass up a lecture on poetry 
or art—but they’ll slough a week’s wages 
to see a good fight!” I sighed again as I 
contemplated this sad commentary upon 
the frail structure of our boasted civiliza- 
tion. I gazed pessimistically at the crowd. 
Men were fighting to get inside the door to 
view Professor Kid’s entertainment! 

Alas! Men had not fought to get inside 
the hall to listen to The Influence of Greek 
Art Upon the Italian Renaissance! 

“You may drive on, Charles!” I said. 

However, a moment later I rejoiced; for 
as we glided by I observed that the main 
entrance to the auditorium had been set 
in the midst of a huge bottle, fashioned of 
electric lights and bearing the glittering 


legend: Drop a penny— 


We need many! 


A warm glow of sympathy suffused me 
and the tears sprang to my eyes. Excellent 
conception! Excellent Professor Kid! At 
the same moment Epictetus woke in his 
mother’s arms and crowed enthusiastically 
at the lights. God bless the dear child— 
he understood! 

We had finished dinner and Azalea had 
gone upstairs to put Epictetus to bed when 
the telephone shrilled. I took down the 
receiver and immediately Professor Kid’s 
agonized voice began to tumble half inco- 
herent words into my ear. 

“Professor,” he began without other 
preamble, “‘I just heard you was back. Fer 
the love o’ Gawd, can you come down to 
i auditorium right away? I’m in trou- 

e! 

“With all my heart!’ I exclaimed impul- 
sively, for I was still feeling the warm glow 
which had followed the discovery of my big 
fighting friend’s generous effort in behalf of 
the Belgian babies. 

““How soon can you get here?” 

“Tn five minutes!” I cried and crashed 
the receiver back upon the hook. 

I did not wait to summon the chauffeur. 
Still wearing my house shoes I hurried out 
to the garage, catching up my hat and over- 
coat as I passed through the outer hallway. 
Upon reaching the auditorium I left the 
ear at the curb and ran to the stage 
entrance. Professor Kid was waiting for 
me and I saw by his face that some trag- 
edy had indeed overtaken him. Without 
troubling to salute me he began speaking in 
a hoarse excited whisper. From the inte- 
rior of the auditorium a deep sustained roar 
came to me, the roar of thousands of im- 
patient voices. 

“Listen to it!” said Professor Kid. 
“Fifteen t’ousand fight fans inside there— 
and some of them paid as high as twenty 
dollars for ring seats! Silk hats and rough- 
necks sittin’ side by side and all growlin’ 
for blood! T’irty-one t’ousand dollars in 
the box office—and here at the very last 
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minute Kid Maguire falls off the wag 
and gets pickled!” - 

“Ts it possible?” a 

I was terribly shocked, for pickling m 
be a hideous disease. } 

“It’s a fact!” said Professor K 
“Pickled to the eyebrows! Everythi 
was goin’ smooth as skunk oil. Society y 
out in force; the wrestlin’ made a big | 
and the Jap jiujitsu stuff, and finally 1 
preliminary boxin’. Then just as Peck 
Sabla was about to step out in front a 
announce the big event here comes the w: 
that Maguire’s gone and got hisself p 
alyzed!” 

“But I thought you said pickled,” 
reminded him. ; 
‘ “You’d say that too if you could ; 

im.” / 

‘But are you sure it is that?” I ask 


desperately. “‘Is the man quite incurable 
“Incurable—hell!”” half wept bis a 
fessor. ‘“‘He’s layin’ over in Gridle 


livery stable, stewed like a prune! And. 
wit’ fifteen t’ousand hungry fight hour 
lickin’ their chops and wonderin’ why 
don’t bring on the raw meat! Prof 
sor ——”’ a 

He was interrupted by a frenzied atte: 
ant who came running down from | 
dressing room. a 

“Billy Sniffen’s spilled de beans agair 
panted the messenger. ‘“‘He says he wo 
box before a crowd as big as dis un] 
we come across wit’ two t’ousand bon 
Worse dan dat, he says we got to plant 
two t’ousand wit’ his manager before h 
step a foot in de ring!” , 

Speechless because of this new calam 
Professor Kid bounded upstairs to 
dressing room just back of the stage, 
followed, for the excitement was in my ¢ 
blood now. Arrived in the dressing roo 
saw a sullen individual of about | 
size and weight, wrapped in an ornate bz. 
robe—a pink-and-red bathrobe with ho 
shoes figured all over it. About this r| 
were gathered a group of frantic ni 
among them Professor Kid, all shal: 
their fists and conversing profanely. I | 
not like the appearance of the er | 
in the horrible bathrobe, wh 
hended, was Billy Sniffen. I 
instinctively, for it is not in my 
like anyone who would wear a gart 
pink figured with red horseshoes. - 

For several minutes the ar; 
violent, but in the end Sniffe 
still proclaimed his ambition + 
two thousand dollars belonging t 
gian babies. At last Professor 
doned the useless enterprise and 
to where I stood. His face w 
and he could hardly speak. - 

‘He shook us down,” he stuttere 
rage. “For two t’ousand bucks 
we give up any of that t’irty-o: 
in the box office? We will no 
Sabla has sent a flock out a 
ciety bunch to raise the graft moi 
de Sabla is one gilt-edge sport 
held us up, of course. He agreed 
a hundred dollars. But he sees 
in a jam now. If he lays ¢ 
there’s no fight. If there’s no | 
to give back the t’irty-one t’o 
But what good will that do if 
a good substitute for Maguire’ 
we got to save this fight!”’ 

He was looking at me steac 
full of anguished pleading. \ 
reached my apprehension th: 
begging me to fill the place of 
pickled Maguire! Merciful 
cold wave of horror started at 1 
crawled to my very brain. The 
of the impatient crowd was ri 
with every passing moment. It 
the roaring of the hungry lions 
sounded to the early Christi 
became sensible of the profess: 

“T don’t know of another mi 
town that could do it,’”’ he was 
a few minutes in the ring 
know, steppin’ round and kee 
way ET 

“Absurd!” I said, struggling 
to keep above the surface of m 
zation. ‘‘Professor, I am surp 
How d-dare you even propose 
terous a thing! Pooh-pooh “a 

“T’irty-one t’ousand dollars!” 
sor Kid was beseeching me. “ 
many li’]’ lives it will save! 
milk to the dollar! Ten times till 
t’ousand—t’ree hundred and 
bottles—enough to keep over fi 
lvl’ Beljums alive for a whole 
figured it all out a while ago!” 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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(Concluded from Page 42) 
ypened my mouth, but my tongue 
sd paralyzed. Again Professor Kid’s 
shed monologue: 
“ink of li’l’ Pick! It was him that put 
dea in me nut! It’s his party, profes- 
T’ink of. li’l’ Pick sendin’ t’irty-one 
and dollars’ wort’ of milk to the 
in’ lil’ Beljums : 
reyes misted as he spoke of my incom- 
je son. I forgot my position in so- 
ts dignified place as a member of the 
sy—all! Iwas a man, preparing to go 
to do battle for the weak. Dimly, as 
ssor Kid struggled to endue me with 
ighting raiment which had been in- 
id for the unhappy Maguire, I heard 
de Sabla’s voice proclaiming to the 
tude: 
fentlemen, I regret to inform you that 
Maguire, who was to act as one of the 
ipals in the next feature of our pro- 
, has been stricken suddenly with 
jotor ataxia and is at this moment 
at the point of death!” 
js announcement was greeted by a 
of different quality. In it I seemed to 
mdisappointment, anger, and perhaps 
dieum of sympathy. Again De Sabla 
his voice: 
entlemen, I am happy to state that 
ave a substitute for Kid Maguire; a 
of our own city, who, while laying no 
nsions to being a professional, yet 
‘takes to give a good account of him- 
Imay add that if you are not satisfied 
this exhibition you are at liberty to 
jt the box office, where your money 
ye refunded to you. I thank you!” 
ffen laid aside the pink-and-red bath- 
monstrosity and went out upon the 
.. A hoarse outcry of thousands of 
aline voices greeted him and his han- 
» As suddenly the noise died and I 
the crowd waited expectantly for me. 
d horror lay at the pit of my stomach. 
‘ome along,’’ said Professor Kid. “‘Me 
Belty Corrigan is going to second you. 
be scared of the crowd and don’t let 
on get your goat. He’ll say things and 
2, get you mad—but you keep your 


ain I felt as the early Christians must 
felt as I stepped forth upon the stage 
in the range of those thousands of eyes. 
moment I stood and gazed out over 
2a of faces. For a moment the sea of 
(stared back. I could feel the gasping 
ement and hear an astounded whisper 
ag about, for many of those sitting 
| must have known me for a professor 
acient languages at the university. 
: a hurricane of shouts shook the air 
_turned toward my own corner. 
Tho’s de piece of cheese, Kid?” bawled 
in across the ring. 
. better man than you, you four- 
wr!” Professor Kid shot back. 4 
Vait and we'll see!’’ Sniffen retorted. 
ace had taken on a mean, angry look 
ofessor Kid’s repartee. 
e referee called us to the middle of the 
md instructed us. Once more we went 
‘to our corners and waited. De Sabla 
0 act as referee. The young society 
eae? to the audience and held up 
ind. 
‘entlemen,”’ he bellowed, ‘“‘this is to be 
(r-round exhibition match. No deci- 
” He turned. “Are you ready?” he 
il. “Let Her Go!” 
yas quite calm now as I sprang from 
eat and advanced toward my adver- 
| We met in the middle of the ring and 
jended my hand. Professor Kid had 
‘Ts explained to me that ring ethics de- 
led that boxers shake hands before 
ning hostilities. It was not compulsory, 
d, but a matter of ring etiquette only. 
t Sniffen did not take my hand. In- 
: he swung a mighty blow which, had 
(ched me fairly, might have ended the 
br at its inception. Quite fortunately, 
‘ver, I dodged mechanically and the 
\ glanced from the side of my head, 
fering me but nothing more. A tre- 
tous hooting rose from the vast au- 
: Boo-o0-000!” It is impossible 
produce the uncanny effect of thou- 
' of voices raised in a sustained 
.’ Sniffen’s face set in a meaner look. 
ent later I managed to smite his nose, 
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‘to kept cutting like a knife in shrieks 
, kill him, kill him!’”” When we 
‘to our corners at the end of this round 

n rth i a rage and his face was a 


THE SATURDAY 


“T am sorry,” I said. ‘I fear I struck 
too hard! I—I was excited.” 

Professor Kid was dancing with joy. 

“Don’t you be afraid of hurting that 
baby robber!” he said. 
away from him. He’s dangerous. I got a 
hunch he’s goin’ to try to knock you out! 
Keep away!” 

Following this advice I opened the next 
round by practicing the footwork which I 
had learned from Professor Kid. I flatter 
myself I did it very well, for the Sniffen 
person was unable to damage me to any 
marked extent. Again he lost his temper. 

“Dey told me you was a school-teacher,”’ 
he sneered. “It’s a lie. You’re a dancin’ 
master !”’ 

I was nettled. 

“Pardon me,’ I said as we struggled in 
a clinch, while Peck de Sabla strove ear- 
nestly to make us break away, ‘‘you are 
entirely at error, Mr. Sniffen. I am Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in the uni- 
versity e 

The bell interrupted me. But all through 
the interim devoted to preparations for the 
third round that invidious remark kept 
fermenting in my mind. I was really quite 
angry when I rose to resume our exercise. 
Professor Kid had exhorted me to eschew 
all conversation with my antagonist, but I 
could not forbear at least one remark to 
acquaint Sniffen of my displeasure. 

“T may be a school-teacher, in your 
estimation,” I said stiffly as I blocked a 
shrewd buffet aimed for my submaxillary, 
“but I assure you I am not and never have 
been a dancing master. Pray be so good as 
to confine your future remarks to subjects 
less personal—and approximately near the 
truth!” 

“Ts that so!” 

Now there is a way of uttering this phrase 
that is a dire insult. It may seem innoc- 
uous when viewed upon the printed page; 
and indeed it is quite impossible for the 
imagination to conceive in any degree the 
insult, derision, contempt, sneering scorn— 
all the hateful things that may be implied 
by the proper enunciation of ‘‘Is that so!” 

We conversed no more during that 
round, for the interchange of blows was so 
fast and the crowd was climbing up on 
chairs and making so much noise that it 
was quite impossible to hear one speak. 

But the phrase “Is that so!” worked 
upon me until the bell rang. I walked to 
my corner, seething with rage. Clearly the 
man was no gentleman! I confided as much 
to Professor Kid, who was at that moment 
working upon one of my eyes, which had 
been slightly damaged. Professor Kid was 
worried. 

““He’s gettin’ you mad!” he said. “For 
the love of Mike, professor, don’t let ’m 
get you mad! Stall along one more round 
and we’re safe! You're cuttin’ him to 
ribbons all right—but you got to remember 
he’s a tricky ole-timer in the ring. Stay 
away from him. And whatever you do— 
don’t get mad!”’ 

Nevertheless, as I rose to participate in 
the last round of our encounter I was in a 
trembling rage. Almost immediately we 
went into a clinch; and as we stood there 
waiting for the break I took occasion to set 
Sniffen right in regard to my presence in 
the ring. 

“T am merely substituting for Mr. 
Maguire,” I said. ‘‘Mr. Maguire was so 
unfortunate as to meet with an accident 
which resulted in pickling him badly. I 
would under no circumstances have lent 
my presence to this entertainment but 
for the fact that we were boxing for the 
saving of the lives of the little Belgian 
babies #1 “ 

We broke away and Sniffen tried a whiz- 
zing uppercut. He met with discouraging 
nonsuccess in this endeavor, however, and 
a moment later I struck him once more 
upon his sadly afflicted nose. The organ 
bled copiously, making his unhandsome 
face more unattractive still. I think—now 
that I look back upon the occasion with 
cooler blood and a benevolent forbearance 
which time alone enables one to feel—I think 
that it was the ache of his persecuted nose 
that caused jhim to utter such ungenerous 
sentiments. I yearn to believe so, at least. 

“To hell wit’ you!”’ he snarled, dashing 
his glove across his swollen nose and bring- 
ing it away all smeared with blood. ‘And 
to hell wit’ the Beljum babies!” 

I do not know exactly what ensued. At 
this sacrilegious observation I seemed to 
see a nation of starved little ones, their lives 
crushed in the mud beneath the heel of 
hideous war. I seemed to feel my heart 
burst with the composite injustice visited 


“But you keep” 
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upon ten thousand innocents. And it 
seemed that in some mysterious way all 
that hellishness crystallized and manifested 
itself in the person of a gross creature 
before me—a creature with a bloody nose 
and a mean, cruel grin; a thing which must 
be exterminated. 

Vaguely I recall the impact of my 
gloves upon that sneering. countenance; 
the thump of gloves upon my own visage— 
thumps which I did not even feel. Indis- 
tinctly I heard the anguished shouts of 
Professor Kid urging me to stay away. But 
I would not stay away. I had gone back 
to the primitive. I had tasted my enemy’s 
blood and this was no longer a boxing con- 
test; it was a fight—though I did not at the 
time realize it. Careless of punishment my 
only urge now was to kill; to crush with 
my hands this unclean thing. 

“Kill him! Kill him! Kill him!” 

That high falsetto voice persisting above 
the sustained uproar cut through my mad- 
ness at last and cleared my mind, even as a 
scalpel lifts away a cataract. As I hung 
for a moment in a clinch with my chin 
resting upon my enemy’s shoulder I looked 
toward the audience; and there, standing 
precariously upon a chair in the middle of 
the frenzied howling throng, I saw the 
owner of the bloodthirsty voice; and— 
could I believe my eyes?-—it was Professor 
Chandler! 

I broke suddenly out of the clinch and 
sprang backward. As that mean bloody 
face, abruptly released, lurched toward me 
I swung at it with all my strength. My 
closed hand collided with the Sniffen per- 
son’s prognathous jaw and an instant later 
my stricken opponent fell through the ropes 
and into the’ crowd—inert, senseless; and 
the referee and I were left quite alone in the 
ring. 

While these latter events were transpir- 
ing the clamor of the audience had been 
rising and taking on a cumulative frenzy; 
and codrdinating with that last savage 
blow it mounted to the peak of vocal chaos, 
a strange, inchoate bedlam, above which 
rose Professor Chandler’s hysterical squeal 
of ferocious animal joy. 

In that one supreme moment of triumph 
my exaltation fell away from me and I 
realized what I had done. I had been fight- 
ing! There was no use in trying to delude 
myself—I had gone upon the stage to box 
a dignified four-round exhibition. And I 
had done at least one round of fighting! 
Before fifteen thousand citizens of my 
home city! 

How much one can think of in a second 
of time! I saw the blood upon my hands— 
blood from the battered Sniffen nose. I 
saw my name bandied about through the 
columns of the newspapers, made the ve- 
hicle for the paragrapher’s cheap wit. I 
saw my wife’s tragic face, also the face of 
the president of our university, awful in its 
righteous wrath. I saw myself ruined, ex- 
pelled from the Faculty Club, cast out of 
society —lost! 

As I have said, all in that pregnant 
second of time! And then as though it had 
been a tidal wave suddenly released the 
fifteen thousand of that vast audience 
rolled down and engulfed the stage. I fled 
before the onslaught of the acclaiming host, 
sped through the dressing room ahead of 
Professor Kid, who strove to stop me, 
caught up a bathrobe in my flight, and did 
not stop until I was in my automobile, 
flying homeward, the pandemonium rock- 
ing the auditorium behind me growing 
fainter and fainter in my ears. 

As I neared my own house I slowed the 
machine and gave myself over to dreadful 
anticipation of the morrow. A cold wet fog 
was creeping in from the sea. I was chilled, 
for I wore nothing but the bathrobe above 
my ring costume. My nose was sore and one 
eye was swollen shut. I was very miserable. 

When I reached home I left the automo- 
bile in the garage and crept upstairs to my 
room, shivering most remarkably. I did 
not switch on the light, but cast my meager 
garb upon the floor and sought the water 
basin in the bathroom, to wash the blood 
from my hands and face—an enterprise 
which I achieved with difficulty because 
of the darkness. Still shivering, I then 
dragged my aching body into bed. 

It was broad day when I woke. The 
house was very still. The sunlight upon 
the foot of my bed indicated that it must 
be nearly nine o’clock. I wondered why I 
had not been called to breakfast. 

I was very stiff and sore as I sat up in 
bed and moved my limbs tentatively. My 
eyes fell to the floor and encountered a 
horrible pink-and-red bathrobe figured 
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with offensive horseshoes—the property of 
the unspeakable Sniffen! Evidently I had 
seized it in my flight through the dressing 
room last night, mistaking it for my own 
property. 

Presently I rose and dressed. Later I 
summoned all my courage and went down 
to the breakfast room. How I dreaded to 
meet my dear wife! How still the house 
was! How my nose ached! 

Beside my plate lay a newspaper extra. 
Shrieking from the first page was this 
announcement in great black letters: 


SNIFFEN KNOCKED OuT! 


Featherweight’s Chances of Becoming 
Champion Gone Forever. Knocked out 
in Fourth Round by 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR! 


ATHLETIC SYMPOSIUM GREAT SuccEss! 
EXHIBITION 


Four-Round Match Between Billy Sniffen 
and Professor Wendling Said by Kid 
Meloney Greatest Featherweight 
Battle Ever Staged! Fans 
Go Crazy! 


PRESIDENT PIXLEY TALKS 


Half stunned I glanced down the long 
column devoted to a description of last 
night’s awful happenings. Halfway down 
the page my eye caught another headline: 


PROFESSOR PIXLEY INTERVIEWED 


“Barly this morning a representative of 
this paper called on Doctor Pixley, presi- 
dent of the University. When asked as to 
his attitude toward last night’s affair of the 
athletic symposium Doctor Pixley said: 

““«The great war showed us the need of 
strong men. It emphasized the excellence 
of cultivating the muscles along with the 
mind. Asa rule our universities and other 
educational institutions develop the brain 
at the expense of the body, evidently re- 
garding the body as a vulgar thing and 
sacrificing health and manly accomplish- 
ment to the upbuilding of the selfish mental 
processes. 

**As a result of this system we see a man 
mighty of brain and pitifully insignificant 
of body; a forceless creature, too weak to 
support his own mentality. The really 
strong man in my estimation is the well- 
balanced man, equally virile in mind and 
body.. The ancient Greeks built their 
world-famous civilization upon this concep- 
tion. They revered learning; but just as 
wonderful in their sight was the perfect 
human body, which they considered the 
most marvelous work of the gods. 

“This institution wishes to go on record 
as upholding all battles for the right and 
the protection of the weak. The athletic 
symposium was promoted by some of our 
best people and proved a tremendous finan- 
cial success, sending a substantial sum for 
the relief of the starving infants of Belgium. 
I am glad that the university was repre- 
sented. The university has always been 
proud of Professor William Wendling, the 
scholar. It is equally proud of William 
Wendling, the man!’” 


Dazed and incredulous I sat and stared 
at the words. President Pixley approved! 
The thing could not be possible! I was 
saved —— 

Through the open window came the 
moist earth smells from my garden. Spar- 
rows twittered joyously and the world 
seemed suddenly new to me. 

Behind me I heard a soft footfall. A 
moment later my dear wife’s hand was upon 
my throbbing brow and Epictetus was 
placed within the circle of my arms. Ten- 
derly Azalea kissed me upon my discolored 
eye. 

““My man!” she whispered proudly. 

It was then that I broke down and wept. 
The cumulative excitements of the long 
night and morning, no longer to be re- 
pressed, burst forth from my tortured soul 
in tears. I clung to my wife and my son 
with convulsive arms. These were safe. 
But I had thought them lost, whelmed 
beneath the flood of my disgrace. The 
revulsion made me weak and pitiful. A 
hysterical man is like a babe. 

‘‘He—he called me a piece of cheese!” 
I sobbed, scarce knowing what Isaid. My 
wife soothed me. ‘‘ And a school-teacher!”’ 
I hiccuped. 

“Ga!” said Epictetus, and clutched my 
swollen nose. 

“My man!” whispered Azalea again. 

It was not much; but ah, God of the 
Hearthstone—how it comforted me! 


Accountant 
—The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need for 
the man who knows Higher Accounting. 
To meet the competitive conditions that 
exist today, waste must be eliminated, ac- 
curate cost systems must be put into effect 
and the management must have the whole 
situation charted and shown in figures when- 
ever wanted. Over 500,000 American con- 
cerns today need the‘services of experts. 
Capable accountants command from $3000 
to $10,000 a year and up. 


Learn Higher Accounting 
By Mail 


Our staff of Certified Public Accountants headed by 
Wm. B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comp- 
troller and Instructor, University of Illinois, will give 
you their direct personal instruction by mail. You will 
study text books, lectures and accounting methods 
prepared by authorities—men who are actually em- 
ployed or retained as expert advisers by leading in- 
dustries. The underlying principles and the most 
modern methods of Business Analysis and Organiza- 
tion, and the Principles of Accounting, Auditing, Com- 
mercial Law and Scientific Management all made 
clear. You will be given special preparation for the 
C. P. A. examinations and made ready to command a 
higher salary or to enter business as a Consulting Ac- 
countant. You can get all this in your spare time while 
you hold your present position and pay for the course, 
a little each month if you wish. 


LaSalle Trained Men 


can now be found employed in the executive depart- 
ments of practically all the large railroads, business 
houses and commercial organizations in the United 
States. Many prominent business concerns can be 
named in each of which 100 to 900 or more LaSalle 
members or graduates from our several specialized de- 


partments are employed in responsible positions. For 
instance— 
PennsylvaniaR.R.1163 Armour & Com- 
American Tele- pany . . 207 
graph & Tele- Chicago & N. W. 
phone Company 671 Rae, ip : : 458 


ep eterihorbors- Ford Motor Com- 


ton. « «2 
Baltimore & Ohio DPOnye seo ees 109. 
HERS 8 - 626 Swift & Company 221 
Among the numerous firms and corporations em- 
ploying 50 to 100 or more LaSalle students or gradu- 
ates are the following: 


Western Electric Com- 


Vals 


Wells Fargo Express 


any | Company 
International Harvester Z f 
Co. Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
B.F.Goodrich Company ber Co. 
and every important railroad company in the United 


States. a F 
Free Consulting Service 


Asa LaSalle student, you will also be entitled to the 
free use of our Business Consulting Service which gives 
you the privilege of calling on our staff of experts in 
any department at any time when you need special 
help or counsel. LaSalle Extension University is a 
clearing house of business information and through 
its highly specialized departments is organized and 
equipped to render a practical and distinctive service 
which cannot be supplied by any other institution of 
similar character. 


Mail The Coupon Today 


The information we will send will tell you just what 
knowledge you require to become proficient in Higher 
Accounting and how we 
teach you in the short- 
est possible time. It 
will point out the pos- 
sibilities that are wide 
open to the man who 
has the training de- 
manded by large /} 


business organiza- 
tions. We will also 
send our book 
eT .enieY ears” 
Promotion In 
One.” 
——————— 


Mail the cou- : 
pon now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 171-HA Chicago, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
particulars regarding your Home Study Course of Train- 
ing in Higher Accounting and your Consulting Service. 
Also a copy of your valuable book for ambitious men, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion In One.” 


Name 


Present position__ 
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Keeping Fit for Success 


Army who, within the next two or 
three years, return for reabsorption 
into civil life will not be the same men they 
were before the war; and they will return 
to a country that is no longer the same. 
They made perhaps the best body of sol- 
diers who ever marched under any flag. 
They were not the average but the top cut 
of our American physical manhood, and 
they represented not only special physical 
fitness but special physical training. When 
these men come back. they will bring with 
them a certain red-blood doctrine that will 
be sure to spread to civilian life and per- 
haps may be slow to pass away. They will 
show us all that the glory of a perfect body 
is one of the most practically valuable pos- 
sessions possible in human life. 
All roads are open to the man who is 
strong and fit—the roads to social, com- 
mercial and military preferment; even the 


Te three or four million men of our 


road to personal success itself. It is all very - 


well to have earned a few million dollars; 
but if, as the price for that, we have paid 
the ability to eat ham shank and greens, 
then our millions have cost us too much 
and can buy us too little. The start and 
finish of a man’s life depend very largely 
upon his physical fitness. If he has not 
that he has not much. If he does have that 
he can get about as much out of life as he 
properly has coming to him; and so he 
ought not to kick. 

It is because of the war that the perfect 
physical man has all at once become the 
idol of the world. We fit and feed him, 
pet and pamper him to encourage him in 
the good work of standing between us and 
drum fire. But this new man brings back 
with him certain problems that may even 
become political problems. : 

For instance, thinking of the tremendous 
risk into which the war precipitated us, 
some men say we must never again allow 
ourselves to be found so unprepared. These 
believe in universal military training, some 
even believing that such training should 
begin as early as the high school, though 
few or none indorse any military-service 
idea for America so strong as that of the 
European nations. 

Other men, with equal honesty and equal 
vehemence, declare that the world is now 
done with war; that deliberate military 
preparedness has reached its logical climax 
in ruin; that the war now ending is the last 
war; and that we should plan for an in- 
definite peace, assured under the police 
powers of a league of nations. These fear 
that Americans may become militaristic 
under universal service, as other nations 
have done to their sorrow. They have yet 
another and still stronger argument, which 
is that universal military training might 
dull and dwarf the initiative of the Amer- 
ican character. 


Before and After 


Not a very wise man myself, surely I 
should not like to see the waste of a great 
standing army in America, or see America 
make a business of war, as Germany has 
done. This, though I personally fear there 
will be war latent or dormant in the world 
as long as there are human beings, and sex, 
and property, and hunger and self-interest 
in human life. As far as the question herein 
is concerned, I should be indifferent as to 
whether physical fitness came with mili- 
tary training or not, provided only it be- 
came a general thing among our young 
men and also our old men. 

The nearest I ever came to being con- 
verted to universal military training was 
through seeing a set of before-and-after 
photographs taken of a hundred boys who 
for a term of a few months had been put 
through the setting-up exercises, the school 
of the soldier, the manual of arms and the 
simpler marching formations. 

A zealous young army officer had taken 
those slab-sided, stooped, hollow-chested 
and meager-muscled youths, many of them 
from the ghetto districts, and had made of 
them vigorous, well-set-up, well-developed 
and self-respecting young men. That com- 
pany of boys had not far to go before they 
would have been soldiers. Turned out in 


thousands or hundreds of thousands an- 
nually, their like would soon provide us 
with a vast army in posse. 

One thinker finds that a national men- 
ace. Another thinks the system producing 
such good results must be a good thing. I 
cannot pass on the wisdom of either point 
of view. All I can do or want to dois to pass 
on the photographs. 

How can we get at the good of such facts 


-as these and leave the evil at one side? 


How can we hold to the idea of physical 
fitness and leave unconsidered the matter 
of military fitness? Certainly, now that the 
war is over, the personal and business side 
of this question is of more importance than 
the military side in America. 

Physical fitness is all a question of dis- 
cipline. That may be discipline en masse 
or it may be plain self-discipline. You can 
take your boy and out of him make any- 
thing you like if you can get him under 
good self-discipline. You can make of 
yourself, perhaps even rather late in life, 
almost anything you like if you can furnish 
the authoritative power of will to push 
yourself into it. 


Army:-Fit at Sixty -Two 


Unhappy Germany had a ruling class to 
furnish the brains for her people and to fur- 
nish them discipline. Her Turnvereins had 
the army in view all along and her com- 
pulsory military training did the rest. She 
made war her national business literally 
from the cradle to the grave; and because 
of that she failed as a nation. But these 
straight-backed, clear-eyed boys of our 
own—they are quite another matter. How 
can we keep our sons—and our fathers— 
physically fit, not so much for war as for 
business and everyday life, and for the en- 
joyment of everyday life? 

Actual personal experience may give us 
data more valuable than any theories; so 
perhaps I may venture to mention a cer- 
tain late experience of my own that may be 
helpful to other men. It has reference to 
the physical examination for the Army—no 
matter for what rank or in what capacity 
in this instance. Certainly, no man is 
going to get past an old-time, iron-faced 
regular army surgeon and have left any 
secrets from Uncle Sam. They know all 
about you in the Army—a lot more than 
your father and mother and your family 
doctor ever knew. 

This particular surgeon took this par- 
ticular writer over all the jumps; and, 
much to his surprise and my own, he felt 
obliged to write down twenty-twenty in a 
couple of places—which is army for per- 
fect—and followed that with a series of 
negatives and normals, leading up to a final 
very heartening climax of “‘fit for active 
service.” 

Now, some five million other men re- 
cently have been declared fit for active 
service; so there would not be much point 
to the foregoing unless certain personal 
details were added. Few, if any, of these 
five million men admitted to active service 
were sixty-two years of age, and perhaps 
most of them may be said to have started 
out in life with very good physical capital, 
because not one of them was over forty-five 
at the time he was admitted, and most 
were under thirty-one; and they were 
“selects.” This latter was not my case, 
for I started out in life neither an Adonis 
nor a Hercules, and was far past the draft 
age. Yet I got by the army surgeon at 
sixty-two. 

_. This result was perhaps largely due to a 
life spent in great part outdoors, and to a 
lively and lifelong interest in the sports of 
the field; but I do not believe that this was 
the main reason. That reason I trace to an 
old and well-worn pair of five-pound dumb- 
bells, which look at me malevolently from 
under the bureau about the first thing every 
morning. I really believe those dumb- 
bells foiled the surgeon. 

The examination by a heartless army 
surgeon is a good stiff test for any man. 
But any man can buy a pair of five-pound 
dumb-bells, and can—if he has the proper 
spirit—force himself to use them.\ If he 
does use them intelligently, moderately and 


regularly up to middle age he can get } 
self and keep himself fit enough to get 
anybody’s army. He can do that ata; 
small cost of time. Thirty minute 
day—twenty, fifteen, or even ten ; 
utes—may not be enough to put a; 
into hard condition, or even to redy 
weight very much; but it will 
fit enough to get through a gi 
work, even as a middle-aged busines; 

Every man must furnish his own 
pline, however. If you have no 
help you! If you have you can ns | 


you keep fit you will be able to enjoy 
and that really is what you are here 
Granted that, we can leave quite at 
the question of your being as 
day, either as volunteer or dr, 

There may be a certain val: 
description of even one man’s p 
tem of keeping fairly fit. The 
may have quite a different pla 
any system is good if you only 
It may be said with absolute 
that any man, up to forty, fifty 
sixty years of age, can get hi 
keep himself fit if he really wan 
It is only this last part of it that 
discipline must come from som 
you can furnish that you may 
in the following simple exerci 
you need. Perhaps they may 
put you into the army at sixty- 

You wake in the morning f 
perhaps feeling a trifle old 
want any breakfast. You dre 


against the law as it is agair 
body. ; 
Of course every man thi 
habits are the best in the w 
they ought to apply to evel 
Sometimes I think a small cup o 
first thing in the morning—a p 
general in the South than elsey 
most Christian custom if it be 
the household. Others may ¢ 
A glass of hot water, or even 
is not bad. But, whatever yo 
try to evade the glassy baneful s 
heartless dumb-bells lying under 
Look them straight in the ey 
feel very seedy spread your a’ 
and breathe deeply a few times a 
in bed. Then perhaps you'll ha’ 
enough to groan and roll out. — 


A Morning Prescri, 


Get out of bed, seedy though 
fish out the dumb-bells from 
bureau. They are only cast iro 
are going to be worth fifty 
weight in gold to you, becaus' 
going to make you fit for war—or, 
more important, fit for work. 

Be sure of one thing—you ar 
to get fit in one morning, in one ¥ 
perhaps in one year. You've got a 
lifetime job ahead of you. But, also 
have ahead of you a daily, lifetime J 
bathing, shaving, combing your | 
buttoning your waistcoat. You dé : 
dread these things; so why be frightst | 
the dumb-bells? It is not an exercis!’ 
are going to take, but a habit you, 
going to form. Once you do form! 
habit, you will miss it very keenly si! 
you by chance be deprived of the 0' 
tunity to indulge in it. Any man wl! 
ercises regularly will tell you that. f 

What you want to do is not to becor 
athlete, not to grow boastfully strong)" 
to get plain fit. You don’t need a lot! 
muscles, but you do need a good ci}! 
tion; and if you have not got it you | 
be either a good office man or a good 
man. You feel seedy because your cl 
tion is low. These simple exercises ai) 
tended simply to set you going and; 
you going for the day’s work and the 
of to-morrow—and, above all, for the 
of middle age or old age. It is 
to you whether or not the dumb- 
bring you benefit. ‘ 

Take the bells, one in each hal 
straight down. Raise them ten 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Traffic 
Specifications 
4-cylinder, valve-in-head, 40-h. p 


“motor; Covert transmission; Borg & 


Beck dise clutch; Kingston magneto 
with impulse starter; 4-piece cast 
shell; cellular type radiator; drop 
forged front axle with roller bearings; 
Russel rear axle, internal gear, roller 
bearings; semi-elliptic front and 
rear springs; 6-inch U-channel frame; 


Standard Fisk tires; 133-inch wheel- 
base; 122-inch length of frame be- 


hind driver’s seat; oil cup lubricating 


System; chassis painted, striped and 


varnished; driver’s seat and cushion 
regular equipment. 


We want a Traffic dealer 
in every city, town and 
village in America. Wire 
forthe territory you want. 
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“Horse Sense” 
Demands This Truck 


The Truck 


You who have hauling to do can make more money with a Traffic. 
It has created a new standard for economy in transportation. 

The Traffic is the lowest priced 4,000-Ib. capacity truck in 
the world, built of standardized units. 

One Traffic Truck will do the work of three teams—do it better— 
quicker —for less money and with one-third the help. J¢costs nothing 
when not running. 

How much does it cost to keep your teams on the job and off the 
job? Figure it, right now, against the Traffic, which will carry a 4,000- 
Ib. load 14 miles in one hour for 30 cents’ worth of gasoline. 


A Traffic means dollars and cents in your pocket—the bigger your hauling 
problem, the bigger the profit with a Traffic on the job. 


Built strong—powered to meet every demand—handles four out of every 
five loads known to the commercial world. 


A quality truck cheap only in price—quantity production has made 
the Traffic low price possible. There’s a Traffic produced every 
45 minutes. 


Can you afford to do your hauling without a Traffic? 
Write for Catalog today. 
Chassis $1395 —f. 0. b. St. Louis 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 
— St. Louis, U. S. A. | 
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absorbed the factory output. 


Why There Is a Scarcity of 


Hudson Super-Sixes 


No Open Cars to Be Built for Months —Hudson Closed 


Car Demand Exceeds Production 


No automobiles were to have been built after 
January Ist. 


Then, all of a sudden, the ban was lifted. 


It produced a confusion the trade had never expe- 
rienced. For months all makers had been turning 
out all the cars they could, regardless of the immedi- 
ate market for them. By spring it was believed 
automobiles would be so scarce that buyers would 
accept less wanted makes if they could not get the 
car of their choice. 


Then cars that had not sold freely during the sum- 
mer and fall would have a ready market when the 
more desirable makes were out of the way. For one 
thing — 


There Would Be No Hudsons Then 


That was one of the expected conditions. Super- 
Six sales all season, just as they have for three years, 
Hudson dealers were 
not able to get cars for future needs. It looked as 
though they either would have to close up shop or 
take on one of the less wanted lines. 


But withdrawal of manufacturing restrictions as- 
sured a limited quantity of Hudsons. Less wanted 
cars after all, would have to meet Super-Six com- 
petition. 

Hudson production is now concentrated on closed 
models, for which there is an excess demand. Some 
dealers have a limited. number of open models— 
though not enough to meet early spring requirements. 


You either must take one of the open cars they 
now have or wait until late spring if you get a Super- 
Six Phaeton. 


Note Why Hudson Is so Popular 


For three years the Super-Six poe held undisputed 
leadership among fine cars. 


-speedway and in countless endurance tests. 


Remember how it first established itself on the 
Rivals 
refused to admit Hudson had developed a new type 
motor with greater power and endurance. 


Yet those amazing records were made commonplace 
by later Super-Sixes. Thousands of -owners made 
just as wonderful demonstrations with their own 
cars, when you consider the conditions, as were those 
under official test. Every car made converts to the 
Super-Six. Today 60,000 are in service. 


It Created. Styles that Others Followed 


Hudson created the Sedan and the Touring Limou- — 
‘Now more expensive cars have followed and — 


sine. 
cheaper cars, too, are affecting models of Hudson type. 


The seven- and the four-passenger Phaetons are | 


pattern cars for so many other makes, that if it were 


not that the Super-Six is always a year or more in 


advance of others, one might be confused in recogniz- 


ing the true arbiter. Two new types are now ready— ~ 
the Coupé—a four- passenger—and the Cabriolet for “ae 


three. 


Why Delivery Is Possible Just Now 


The Super-Sixes now available in open car types 7 
It will be 


are all that can be had for several months. 
June before full factory production can be resumed, 


With the first promise of spring open cars become > 


the favorite type. If you delay, and an open Super- 
Six is your choice, you will probably find all have been 
sold. Then you may have to wait until late spring. 


The demand for all closed model Super-Sixes is so 
great that you must speak promptly and await your 
turn for delivery. With some models this may mean 
quite a while. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Its White Triangle and Price are Two of Motordom’s Most Distinctive Marks of Value 


The Seven-Passenger Phaeton sells at $2200 


< 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
chest. It is very easy and you should 
s with snap—or as much snap as you 
it that: time of day and at that stage 
; little game. 
se the arms from hips, horizontal, 
with shoulders, arms full length, 
Jesup. Do this ten times. This posi- 
wings the weight on the underarm, 
ou may find some muscles you did 
now you had, if you keep on trying 
ovement with your hands loaded. 
n the knuckles down now, arms full 
, palms upward. Flex the arms, 
x the bells to your head and easing 
back, arms full length, ten times. 
s good for the biceps, as you will see 
ear or so. 
se the bells, both arms in unison, 
ngth above the head from the shoul- 
en times, smart and snappy. Nota 
novement. Good for biceps. 
ke out ten times, both hands to- 
-, straight in front of the shoulders. 
vate, ten times, with each hand. In 
is work stand straight and don’t let 
feet shift on the floor. Don’t drop 
jead forward at all. Don’t sway, but 

firm. This makes all the trunk 
es work also. Don’t fudge your 

Get into it. Have some military 
about you. 
w take both bells, cross them on the 
of your neck, and lean forward as far 
and down as you can go. Pull down, 
g the weight to drag your head 
_ This stretches the spine well. Once 
ce will be enough. Take a breath and 
ran instant. Then put first one foot 
hen the other on a chair or the rim 
> bathtub, standing back with the 
raight. In that position cross the 
it the back of your head again and 
forward, with the leg tense, as far as 
im, using force to pull your head for- 


s is good for the hip joints and for 
ine. Do it two or three times, hard, 
mest. An osteopath might tell you 
t would give the nerves a chance for 
om the pressure of the settled spine. 
tainly your spine has a lot to do with 
circulation; and suppleness, which 
with a good circulation, will be of 
ee value to you than a set of 
g arm or leg muscles. These exer- 
ie intended to produce suppleness 
‘ness. Beyond that they will produce 
ich muscular development as you 
you care to extend them sufficiently. 
ve your spine condition has some- 
ito do with keeping you young. Per- 
it has something to do with your 
(pressure, though I always thought 
(was more or less nonsense about this 
(pressure thing. . 


Work for Trunk Muscles 


own blood pressure, as taken offi- 
‘by the army surgeon, was only one 
cd and forty; it has been as low as 
Imdred and thirty, and even lower at 
1: past sixty. Twenty points higher 
ihat would be quite allowable. But 
‘let any doctor scare you with talk 
thigh blood pressure—if you happen 
paseet the high ones. Go after the 
bells and they will keep you supple 
{€ enough in your bones and your 
ts. Then your blood pressure will take 
f itself. Like enough you wouldn’t 
pe had any if you didn’t pay your 
« five dollars to shake his head and 
id over it. 
ua bell on each side of your neck and 
lien times sidewise, as far as you can 
«h side. Bend backward ten times, 
bls still at the sides of your neck. You 
feel so seedy now. You have for- 
€ all about the cocktail. I certainly 
® ou did not need a morning cigarette. 
take a bell in each hand—one held 
Awaist, the other at the full length of 
an above your head. Let that upper 
op over the head. Bend over side- 
+ \ far as you can, over the bell held 
tt your waist. This gives the trunk 
Ss much more work. Do this ten 

hen reverse and go over in the 
e direction. Keep your feet on 
tr and don’t shift to favor the side 
cs, Do it in earnest, as though you 
nto break yourself plumb in two. You 


© use the bells as Indian clubs. They 

- 88 TOom in a bedroom. Do the Mill 

“pth hands at once. It is done thus: 

: poe above the head drop the 

3 the left, both hands together, arms 
+ 
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parallel, and make a full-arm circle in front 
of you. When this circle is completed at 
the top, carry through into another circle 
back of the head, to’do which you must 
bend the arms. When this back circle is 
completed it flows into the forward circle 
again. Learn this movement, for it is very 
important, being fine for the arms, back 
and shoulders, and fine to get up circula- 
tion. It is perhaps the best of all exercises 
mentioned herein to give you a general 
loosening up and to get you going. 

If you do not understand this movement 
from this description ask a gymnasium 
man to show you. Do it ten times from 
right to left; then ten times from left to 
right, the circles flowing into each other 
with no pause between. Be careful not to 
strike the back of your head and not to 
strike any bric-a-brac, for a cast-iron bell 
is very hard to stop. You are going strong 
now and putting considerable ginger into 
this. You may also, if you like, repeat 
this movement, arms not parallel, but one 
arm following the other through. 

Now bend forward, legs stiff, bells in 
hand, and touch the floor in front of you 
ten times. This is one of the army exer- 
cises. You can find much profit by getting 
an army manual with cuts showing the 
different positions of the physical drill of 
the soldier. You will find shown there a 
score or more of splendid exercises for the 
trunk, back and shoulders. They make 
for an erect carriage and for a thin flank. 
Nothing is better for man making. 


The Fight of Middle Age 


The flying rings and a lot of other gym- 
nasium exercises are good for you also. I 
do not suggest these things here, however, 
because they take more time than the 
average busy man can afford each morning, 
and because I know that the habit of al- 
most any kind of exercise is the imperative 
thing. The average man has no place for 
much apparatus in his room. The simpler 
and more accessible the form of the daily 
exercise, therefore, the more apt it is to be 
of lasting benefit. 

Perhaps you have paid a physical cul- 
turist a hundred dollars to tell you to bend 
forward and touch the floor. He says it 
will reduce your abdomen. It won’t! Less 
food and more exercise will. But this for- 
ward bend will do you ten times as much 
good in the way of hardening your tummy 
if, when you come up, arms straight before 
you, bells in hand, you rise up on your 
toes and do not stand flat-footed. No 
physical culturist ever told you that, but 
it is worth more than a hundred dollars to 
you, for it will bring those stomach muscles 
strongly into play; and in time it will show 
you there is still hope for you and your 
tailor. We will say that ten times is all 
you need of this forward bend. A drill 
sergeant would not let you off so easy. 

In all these exercises get the habit of 
tucking up the abdomen and the flanks 
as much as you can; this is the most im- 
portant part for a middle-aged man who is 
going soft. It is an awful fight—that of the 
business man with his growing tummy. 
You can win that fight—or postpone the 
issue—by taking these few exercises as a 
daily habit. If you have special need for 
abdominal reduction you may want to go 
a little further with them. In any case 
you need some regular exercise for the 
lower body. 

You will note that by this time you have 
used pretty much all the muscles in the 
shop except in one limited area in front of 
you, low down, where lies that lamentable 
landscape which does not seem to be get- 
ting any work. All the work seems to be 
above or round the lower part of the ab- 
domen, but not in or upon it. How shall 
we harden and lessen that unused part of 
the trunk, the muscles of which never seem 
to get any work, no matter what we do? 

The answer is very easy to read and 
very hard to do. Lie down on the floor on 
your back, bells in hand, stretched out 
above and back of your head as you lie. 
Now raise your legs in unison with your 
arms, spreading both legs and arms out 
into a Y at thesame time. Do it ten times 
if you can. é 

Don’t overdo in any of these exercises. 
The idea is to go to breakfast perfectly 
fresh and not to feel tired or sore at any 
time during the day. It is a great mistake 
to overexercise and so detract from that 
vitality which is the very thing you are 
trying to build up. You can work so hard 
before breakfast that you won’t feel like 
working after breakfast. 


EVENING POST 


The physical culturist probably did not 
tell you to use dumb-bells in this prone 
exercise, but their weight on the arms will 
give the body muscles more tension. 

Put the feet together and again raise 
the legs ten times—or as long as you can 
do so easily. If it gets too hard drop the 
bells on the floor and fold your hands on 
the back of your head, and work that way 
a while. If you put your hands on your 
stomach as you raise your legs you will feel 
the ridge of muscles that is thrown up 
lengthwise of the lower body. The use of 
the legs in this way is almost the only way 
in which you can get those muscles into 
action. Dumb-bells in your hands will 
give them more action. 

Now rest a while and breathe deeply as 
you lie on the floor. Cross the bells on 
top of the body and steady them so they 
won't roll off your stomach as you lie. 
Flick them up and down, using the ab- 
dominal muscles alone. This flicking of the 
muscles of the body or of the limbs is 
something you can do almost any time 
you think of it during the day. It is good 
practice and you can learn it with patience. 

Sandow, the strong man, did not use 
much of any system of exercise outside of 
this to keep in trim. Prize fighters use very 
light dumb-bells. But all of these special- 
ists have plenty of time for exercise. The 
five-pound dumb-bells will give you about 
what you need in the ten or fifteen min- 
utes you can afford. 

A friend of mine was operated on for 
double hernia. His doctor had told him to 
put a fifty-pound sack of shot on his ab- 
domen and flick it up and down—precisely 
as described above—to strengthen those 
muscles. Instead of doing that it broke 
apart the inner muscles; in an elderly man 
not used to exercise they are apt to be thin 
and flabby. That is what hernia is—a 
split in those lower inside trunk muscles. 
Therefore, be careful! Don’t be too stren- 
ee at first, especially if you start late in 
ife. 

These exercises on the floor are hateful, 
and they are what drive most men into quit- 
ting their daily practice. It gets easier every 
day, however, as the muscles strengthen. 
But now if you have nerve and time you 
can goa little further: Put your feet against 
the baseboard and sit up. It may be hard 
for you to do this ten times, even without 
the dumb-bells at the back of your head. If 
you have some straps on the baseboard to 
put your feet in you will not slip back and 
will get a better purchase. 


Twelve Minutes Enough 


At one stage of my own experiments, 
when I was about forty-five years old, I 
began this sit-up movement on ten and 
increased it one each day to one hundred, 
with very few pauses between; at the end 
of which time I was as hard as nails—and 
sometimes late at the office. I did not use 
the bells in that instance; indeed, I am not 
sure anyone could do the hundred with 
bells straight through. 

I suppose ten times of this movement is 
enough for the average man, with the ten 
pounds added to the size of his morning 
head. The idea in all this is not to be 
stunty, but to be entirely practical. You 
want to go to breakfast feeling brisk. 

All this takes a long time to write or to 
read, but not solong to do. You can do all 
the foregoing series, have a fast bath of 
three minutes and a shave of four minutes, 
and get dressed, at least enough for break- 
fast—all inside of half an hour. If you can 
spare for the exercises themselves as much 
as twelve or fifteen minutes you can keep 
quite fit. If you want to train hard, or to 
reduce, you can also do them at night be- 
fore you go to bed, as I myself did for many 
years. 

Of course you can extend them in repe- 
tition all you like. Of course, too, you can 
invent a system of your own and vary and 
expand all you like. The essential thing is 
the daily habit of exercise of some sort— 
until it is actually a habit and not an or- 
deal. 

If you have to reach for a cigarette or a 
cocktail as soon as you get out of bed no 
one can do much for you. At sixty per- 
haps you may have weak muscles, weak 
heart and lungs, weak decision, weak busi- 
ness judgment. Do as you like and pay 
the price if you care to; that is none of my 
affair. It is hard to kill a man and the 
wonderful human body will stand quite a 
lot of bad habits for quite a long time. 

I don’t preach any morals at all and don’t 
think these things can ever go by precept 
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Field of Dishonor 


HE had never seen a highwayman before. 
This one had on army officer’s boots and 


the manners of a gentleman. She laughed 


and told him so. 


But it was serious business for him. He 
faced death, prison, disgrace. 


It is a story so startling and curious, with its 
tangle of romance and adventure—with its 
daring, thrilling climax—that it could only 
be told by that maker of romance— 


Richard DAVI S 


Harding 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an African desert— 
a lonesome island in the Pacific—or the deep mystery 
of a London fog—Davis always had a breathless story 
to tell. He knew that Romance was not dead. No man 
ever knew so many different kinds of people. No man 
ever visited so many strange lands or saw so many 
wars in so many different places. He was at the Boer 
War—he was in Cuba—he saw the Russo-Japanese 
War—he was in Mexico—he was in the World War. 
More than ever before Americans love him. His heart 
flamed against cruelty and injustice—he typifies the 
spirit with which America went to war. 
Life when it is most dramatic—when it moves most 
rapidly—that is what he loved. It is what he has 
woven into his matchless stories of shining romance. 
With swift easy sureness he carries 
you away from yourself—across 
seas—above mountains—and sets 
you down face to face with startling 
adventure. 
® And his stories are like him. They 
are filled with all the charm of his 
personality. That personality 
. which made him a national figure at 
&\ twenty-three, which made him fa- 
mous and loved all over the world. 
“The world knew him as one of the 
_ most vivid and versatile and pictur- 
s&, esque writers that our country pro- 
? duced in the last half century, but 
his friends knew him as one of the 
kindest and most honest of men.’’— 
Irvin S. Cobb. 


FREE 


Personal Narratives from 
the Front by 


Edith Wharton 

Mrs. Humphry Ward 
John Reed and 
Boardman Robinson 
Richard Harding Davis 
E. Alexander Powell 


To gather this story three Americans 
were arrested as spies. Three. other 
famous writers were under fire. The 
stories are told in the set. 

But, in this set, these six men and 
women—all so distinguished—throw 
before you, like black silhouettes 
against a blinding white light, the 
human story of the peoples at war. 
Tothose whosend the coupon promptly 
we will give a set of ‘PERSONAL 
NARRATIVES FROM THE 
FRONT” in 5 volumes. This is a 
wonderful combination. You get the 
DAVIS in 12 volumes at_a reduced 
price and the Narratives FREE. 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


You must act quickly. How long you 
can have these books at 
the present low price we 
do not know—the cost of 
paper and cloth isigoing 
~ higher every day. When 
the present edition runs 
out we will have to add 
the extra cost of paper to 
the price. Make sure of 
your splendid set at the 
. little price. Mail the 
coupon today. Forget 
the monotony—the dull- 
ness of every-day life. 
Go with him into the 
land of romance. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Ave., New York 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York — 
Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard 
Harding Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely 
FREE the set of ‘‘Personal Narratives from the Front,” 
in 5 volumes. If these books are not satisfactory I will re- 
turn both sets within 5 days, at your expense. Otherwise 
I will send you 50c at once and $1 a month for 17 months. 
S.E..P: 1-25-19 
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Ask Again 


for Your Favorite 


During the war we stopped 
making several hundred varieties 
of Huyler’s candies. Sugar had 
to be conserved. 


But now we are back to a 
beforetthe-war basis. Our stores 
and agents once more have gen- 


erous stocks of all varieties. 


Ask again for your favorite 


67 Stores 7 
almost everywhere 


? NEW YORK 


Agencies 


In Canada-many agencies; factory and store in Toronto 


Is Your Bathroom 
As You Would Like It? 


F good judgment led you to install 

“Tepeco”’ All-Clay Plumbing, you 

are learning to your satisfaction 
that you made a wise and permanent 
investment. But if you were misled 
by a sense of economy to buy slightly 
cheaper and inferior plumbing, you 
are probably now wondering what 
is the matter with your bathroom 
and how you can make it last until 
such time as you can have it reno- 


SS vated. 
“TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


‘*Tepeco”’ All-Clay Plumbing 


is most sanitary, beautiful, practical 
and permanent. Permanency is not 
denoted by a white surface, but by 
what material is beneath that sur- 
face. With time, inferior materials 
will lose their sanitary value, dirt will 
adhere, the appearance become unin- 
viting—the piece lose its usefulness. 


““Tepeco”’ Plumbing is china or por- 
celain, solid and substantial. Dirt 
does not readily cling to its glistening 
white surface, nor will that surface 
be worn away by scouring. A wise 
investment—a beautiful one. 


If you intend to build or renovate 
your bathroom write for our in- 
structive book,‘ Bathrooms of Char- 
acter” P-5. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
Makers of the Silent Si-wel-clo Closet 


| or by law; but I do preach the personal 


good sense of not spending all of one’s 
capital. That means temperance and mod- 
eration, even in exercise. A man ought to 
have reverence for his own body. When he 
knows he is hurting it by excess he ought 
to have sense enough to cut out the excess, 
or at least to cut it down. 

For these reasons I believe the love of 
outdoor air and outdoor sports makes for 
good morals and good living. The soldier’s 
religion of fitness is not at all a bad religion. 
Some of the best business men I know 
have very poor morals, because they think 
they can always go the pace without tak- 
ing any trouble to keep fit. They can’t! 
We pay for all we get, one way or another. 
One man fancies one thing; another, an- 
other; but we all pay. Sometimes, maybe 
after fifty, we find we have been paying 
too much for something not of much use 
after all. 

The. personal equation—individual tol- 
erance—is a variable thing. Some men 
need more exercise than others, some more 
food than others; it being with men much 
as it is with horses or other animals. But 
for all of us moderation seems to be a pretty 
good sort of religion. Self-denial seems to 
enter into the price we pay for a lot of 
good things in life. 

Thus, a while ago I took on, as one of 
my own fool notions, the idea that I would 
not use any sugar or butter, because our 
men in France were not doing so. Probably 
they went right along; but I did not. 
Within a year I found I was easily below 
weight and did not need so much exercise. 
I believe that Mr. Hoover has done Amer- 
ican men a lot of good. 

Of course exercise in the open air is better 
than the room exercise. But what busy 
man can assure himself such privileges, and 
what open-air exercise is there that we can 
make a daily habit? I don’t think much of 
golf as an exercise, because the golf man is 
too apt to put off his week’s exercise until 
the week-end, and to rest all his physical 
salvation on a day’s work. Ten minutes 
night and morning with our cast-iron friends 
would keep a man in better trim, would cost 
him nothing, and would be easier for him. 
pare is no reason why he could not have 

oth. 

These exercises may be as direct and 
positive as you care to make them, and 
are much more useful than, say, the exer- 
cise of walking for the same length of time. 
As a daily habit they are far better than 


the weekly or biweekly praciien ‘of sit 
on a board and watching a baseball g 
If Mr. Hoover should cut down our e 
ance of commercial baseball he. would 
us yet more good asa nation. 

Discipline and regularity are all 
need to keep fit at fifty, or even later, 
being fit I do not mean being an atk 
or an Apollo; but I do mean o 
clear-headed vital quality that goes. 
a good circulation and a normally de 
oped body. 

If you keep these things up you will ¢ 
to be rather strong—much stronger { 
the man of your weight who does not | 
daily exercise. Your waist will be sm: 
and your salary larger. 

I should be very averse to bei 
boastful in this frank description of i) 
man’s system, which is offered qui 
sonally; but as proof of the puddi 
say that I am fond of ham sha 
greens, and suchlike fare, at sixty-two } 
of age, and have just been rated as 
active service in the aa aad 
repeat, the Lord never laid me A 
nally as either an Adonis or a 
I simply knew what I wanted and La 
ing to pay for it. 

Surely you yourself —in all likelihooi 
better endowed—may do as much orn 
or all you like. You ought to fram 
your system of exercises to suit you 
perhaps using this one as a Oa a 
But you will never be able to 
from the essentialness of self. 
temperance and moderation, as i as 
sistence. Ask that thin-flanked bo| 
yours, back from the war, what it was 
kept him so fit. 

If America shall come to care a littl 
for business and a little more for indiy, 
ability to* enjoy life, then the war 
mately will have helped to pay its, 
share of its own awful cost. If our spl 
soldiers stimulate us to be fit for a ser 
civilian life, then I don’t think it m/ 
much difference whether we have unit | 
military training or not: The desider | 
in military fitness is simply ability tos: 
hard work, Fitness for hard work is | 
dustrial asset, and a moral asset as 

Disclaiming any right or inten 
prophet or the son of a prophet, and 
aware that nothing herein is more Ba 

i 
| 


story of a very plain and very average 
I should be most happy to believe I } 
caused two ham shanks to be eaten | 
one was eaten before. ; 
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ad that Liberty has tni- 


umphed; now that the forces of 
ght have begun their reconstruction of humanity’s 
tals; the world faces a-material task of equal 
gnitude. 


this task American muscle 


d brain, and the products of American 
nes and forests, are already playing a leading part. 


merican industry, which re- 
onded so promptly and so etfectively 


the sudden demands of war, is rallying to the 
‘ater demands of Peace. 


he call which now comes to 
ery citizen of the United States is a call 


produce, to expand, to develop, to lead the way 
the rebuilding of the world. 


merican shipbuilders are plan- 


a world-reaching American marine; 
erican railroad builders are laying trunk lines 
the other side of the earth; American motor 
icles are setting world standards of luxury and 
cient transportation; American farmers plant that 
‘men and children in countries beyond the sea 
ly be fed. And hundreds of new industries are 
‘inging up, with men of wide vision at their head, 
answer to this same call for American leadership. 


| 
} 


Nor is this urge in any way 
limited to our larger organizations. The 


_ demand for efficiency in plants of all sizes and 


kinds is the same demand which calls upon the 
civilized world for its supreme efforts in these days 
of restoration. 


Fenestra Solid Steel Windows 


typify the spirit and need of these 
brighter days. Owing their existence to a call for 
increased manufacturing efficiency before war 
wrecked the world, their place, permanency and 
opportunities are now fixed by a condition that bids 
for every possible degree of effort and equipment 
of the most superior type. 


Fenestra Solid Steel Windows 


in commercial structures of every sort, 
bringing daylight and fresh air and wholesome 
conditions to the armies of American workers, will 
help to increase the output and quality of our textiles 
and machinery, of our foodstuffs and clothing, our 
cars and trucks and tractors and implements of 
every description. 


In this way will they contribute 


to the magnificent accomplishments of 
Peace. In this way, by serving American labor, 
will they contribute to the most glorious undertaking 


that men have ever faced—the Rebuilding of the 
World. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 2111 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


AS EASY TO CLEAN 
AS A CHINA DISH 
ANDAS RUST PROOF 


Everlasting, unbreakable, non-rustable por- 
celain inside and out, fused to ARMCO Iron. 
Burns natural or artificial gas, coal, wood, 
etc. Bakes perfectly with any fuel. 4 full- 
size gas burners. Patented automatic oven 
and self-lighter. 4-8 in. lids. 
Also made with Reservoir and High Closet 
for coal and wood only. 
A wonder for beauty. Finished in either 
Azure Blue, SNOW White, Dark Blue or 
Black trimmed with White. All trimmed in 
heavy nickel. 
No blacking. Simply wipe clean with a 
damp cloth. No corners to catch dirt and 
grease. Makes you glad to invite company 
into the kitchen. 
Write for catalog and sample of this won- 
derful new material. Name your dealer. 
25 Year Guarantee 
Dealers and Jobbers—Write for terms. 
Ask about Our Profit Sharing Plan, 


Manufactured by the 


MINNESOTA STOVE CO. 


Dept. B., Minneapolis 
AIBBARD. SPENCER. BARTLETT 3 @. 


Distributors for Central States 


Starts Your ™ 
Car Instantly 
in Bitterest 


Zero Weather 


That’s what a Master Primcr 
will do for your car! It’s not a pump. It 
operates by electricity—you simply pull a 
button on the dash. It takes the gasoline 
directly from the carburetor, vaporizes it 
by heat, and turns it into the manifold—a 
rich hot gas that ignites on the first spark— 
No Matter How Poor The Gasoline. 


Absolutely Guaranteed—30 Days’ Trial 
Money Back If Not Satisfactory 

If your Master Primer doesn’t absolutely 
satisfy—if it fails to eliminate delays—heat- 
ing the carburetor with hot water—back- 
breaking cranking— We’ll Gladly Return Your 
Money. You won’t be out a penny. 

30,000 Master Primers in use. Standard 
equipment on Franklin cars. Trouble proof— 
it not only does not drain the battery, but 
saves battery energy. 

Easily installed—costs only $12.50. The 
Master Primer corhes ready for your car. 
Eliminates need of the high test gasoline tank. 
You owe it to yourself—to your car, to give 
the Master Primer a 30 days’ trial. Send check 
or money order today—give name and model 
of car, and your name and address. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


Bank Reference: Central Savings Bank, Detroit 


MASTER PRIMER COMPANY 
34 East Larned Street Detroit, Michigan 


THE 


That’s what. he looked like. These things 
fell like portiéres each side of his face, leav- 
ing his chin as naked as the day he was 
born. He didn’t have any too much under 
his mouth either; so I guess the whiskers 
was really a mercy to his face. 

He admitted he didn’t know too much 
about the cow business, but said he was 
willing to learn; so I put him on the pay 
roll. We found he was willing to try any- 
thing that looked easy; for instance, like 
setting on colts for the first time. The first 
morning he went to work it was rainy, with 
the ground pretty wet, and he was out to 
the corral watching Sandy Sawtelle break a 
colt. That’s the best time to handle colts 
that has never been set on. They start to 
act up and pour someone out of the saddle; 
then they slip and slide, helpless, and get 
the idea a regler demon of a rider is up 
there, and give in. So.the boys give Her- 
man a fussy two-year-old, and Herman got 
away with it not so bad. 

Of course he was set off a few times, but 
not hard; and the colt, slicking over this 
wet ground, must of thought another star 
rider had come to town. Two days later, 
though, when the ground was dry, Herman 
got on the same wild animal again, and it 
wasn’t there when he come down from his 
first trip aloft. It traded ends with him 

neatly and was off in a'corner saying: “Well, 
| looks like that German ain’t such a dandy 

rider after all! I couldn’t pull that old one 

with him yesterday, but I certainly done it 
| good to-day.’” 
| I wasn’t near enough to hear what Her- 
| man said when he picked himself up; but 
| I’m a good lip reader since I been going to 
these moving pictures, and I’m way mis- 
taken if he hadn’t learned two or three good 
things in English to call a horse at certain 
times. 

He walked for several days with trench 
feet, and his morale was low indeed. He 
was just that simple. He’d try things that 
sane punchers wouldn’t go looking for, if 
sober; in fact, he was so simple you might 
call him simple-minded and not get took up 
for malicious slander. 

So it come to where we seen he wasn’t 
good for anything on this ranch but chore 
boy. And naturally we needed a chore boy, 
like we needed everything else. He could 
get up wood, and feed the pigs we was fat- 
tening, and milk the three dairy cows, and 
| make butter, and help in the kitchen. But 
| as for being a cow hand, he wasn’t even the 
| first joint on your little finger. He was will- 
ing, but his Maker had stopped right at 
that point with him. And he had a right 
happy time being chore boy. 

Of course the boys kidded him a lot after 
they found out he could positively not be 
enraged by the foulest aspersions on the 
character of the Kaiser and his oldest son. 
They seen he was just an innocent dreamer, 
mooning round tae place at his humble 
tasks. They spert a lot of good time think- 
ing up things for him. 

He’d brough* a German shotgun with 
silver trimmings with him, which he called 
a fowling piece, and he wanted to hunt in 
his few leisure mcments; so the boys told 
him all the kinds of game that run wild on 
the place. 

There was the cross-feathered snee, I re- 
member, which was said by the bird books 
to be really the same as the sidehill mooney. 
| It has one leg shorter than the other and 
can be captured by hand if driven to level 
ground, where it falls over on its side in a 
foolish manner when it tries to run. Her- 
man looked forward to having one of these 
that he could stuff and send to his uncle in 
Cincinnati, who wrote that he had never 
seen such a bird. 

Also, he spent a lot of time down on 
the crick flat looking for a mu, which is 
the same as a sneeze-duck, except for the 
parallel stripes. It has but one foot 
webbed; so it swims in a circle and can be 
easy shot by the sportsman, who first baits 
it with snuff that it will go miles to get. 
Another wild heast they had him hunting 
was the filo, waich is like the ruffle snake, 
except that it has a thing like a table leg in 
its ear. It gets up on a hill and peeks over 
at you, but will never come in to lunch. 
The boys said they nearly had one over on 
Grizzly Peak one time, but it swallowed its 
tail and become invisible to the human eye, 
though they could still hear its low note 
of pleading. Also, they had Herman look- 
ing for a mated couple of the spinach bug 
| for which the Smithsonian Institute had 
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offered a reward of five hundred dollars 
cash. Herman fell for it all—all this old 
stuff I had kicked the slats out of my 
trundle-bed laughing at. And in between 
exciting adventures with his fowling piece 
he’d write himself some pieces of poetry in 
a notebook, all about the cows and the 
clouds and other natural objects. He would- 
also recite poetry written by other Ger- 
mans, if let. And at night he’d play on a 
native instrument shaped like a potato, by 
blowing into one cavity and stopping up 
other cavities to make the notes. It would 
be slow music and make you think of the 
quiet old churchyard where your troubles 
would be o’er; and why not get there as 
soon as possible? Sad music! 

So Herman was looked on as a harmless 
imbecile by one and all till Eloise Plummer 
come over to help in the kitchen while the 
haying crew was here last summer. And 
Eloise looked on him as something else. 
She looked on Herman as one of them that 
make it unsafe for girls to leave home. She 
had good reason to. ; 

Eloise is in the prime of young woman- 
hood; but this is just exactly as fur as any 
fair-minded judge would go to say of her 
as a spectacle. Her warmest adherents 
couldn’t hardly get any warmer than that 
if put under oath. She has a heart of gold 
undoubtedly, but a large and powerful face 
that would belong rightly to the head 
director of a steel corporation that’s worked 
his way up from the bottom. 

It is not a face that has ever got Eloise 
pestered with odious attentions from the 
men. Instead of making ’em smirk and act 
rough but playful, it made ’em think that 
life, after all, is more serious than most of 
us suspect in our idle moments. It certainly 
is a face to make men think. And inspiring 
this black mood in men had kind of reacted 
on Eloise till she couldn’t quite see what 
they was ever intended for. It was natural. 

I don’t say the girl could of cooked all 
winter in a lumber camp and not been 
insulted a time or two; but it wasn’t fur 
from that with her. 

So you can imagine how bitter she was 
when this Herman nut tried to make up to 
her. Herman was a whirlwind wooer; I’ll 
say that for him. He told her right off that 
she was beautiful as the morning star and 
tried to kiss her hand. None of these foolish 
preliminaries for Herman, like ‘‘Lovely 
weather we’re having!” or “‘What’s your 
favorite flower?”’ 

Eloise was quick-natured too. She put 
him out of the kitchen with a coal shovel, 
after which Herman told her through a 
crack of the door that she was a Lorelei. 

Eloise, at first, misunderstood this term 
entirely, and wasn’t much less insulted 
when she found it meant one of these Ger- 
man hussies that hang round creeks for no 
good purpose. Not that her attitude dis- 
eouraged Herman any; he played under 
her window that night, and also sang a 
rich custard sort of tenor in his native 
tongue, till I had to threaten him with the 
bastile to get any sleep myself. 

Next day he fetched her regal gifts, con- 
sisting of two polished abalone shells, a 
picture of the Crown Prince in a brass 
frame, and a polished-wood paper knife 
with Greetings from Reno! on it. 

Eloise was now like an enraged goddess 
or something; and if Herman hadn’t been 
a quick bender and light on his feet she 
wouldn’t of missed him with his gifts. As 
it was, he ducked in time and went out to 
the spring house to write a poem on her 
beauty, which he later read to her in Ger- 
man through a kitchen window that was 
raised. The window was screened; so he 
read it all. Later he gets Sandy Sawtelle to 
tell her this poem is all about how coy she 
is. Every once in a while you could get 
an idea part way over on Herman. He was 
almost certain Eloise was coy. 

By the end of that second day, after 
Herman threw kisses to her for ten minutes 
from on top of the woodshed, where he was 
safe, she telephoned her brother to come 
over here quick, if he had the soul of a man 
in his frame, and kill Herman like he would 
a mad dog. 

But Eloise left the next morning, with- 
out waiting for anything suitable to be 
pulled off by her family. It was because, 
when she went to bed that night, she found 
a letter from Herman pinned to her pillow. 
It had a red heart on it, pierced by a dagger 
that was dropping red drops very senti- 
mentally; and it said would she not hasten 
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to take her vast beauty out in the mo 
light, to walk with Herman under the qu 
trees while the nightingale warbled and 
snee, or sidehill mooney, called to 
lovemate? And here, as they walked, a 
could plan their beautiful future toget 
This was beyond Eloise even with a. 
battery of kitchen utensils at hand. { 
left before breakfast; and Herman ha¢ 
come in and wash dishes. [ 
The next excitement was Herman ex 
mitting suicide, out in the woodshed, y 
a rope he’d took off a new packsad 
Something interrupted him after he got 
noose adjusted and was ready to step off 
chopping block he stood on. I beliey 
was one more farewell note to the 
that sent him to his grave. Onl 
interested in it and put in a lot mo 
own poetry and run out of paper, 
to get more from the house; and he 
forgot what he went to the woods 
because an hour after that he ¢ 
an entirely new suicide with his fow 
piece. © 
Near as I could gather, he was all 
to pull the trigger, looking down into | 
here frowning muzzle before a mirror; | 
then something about his whiskers in 
mirror must of caught his eye. Anyy 
another work of self-destruction was, 
So he come in and helped with lunch. T 
he told me he’d like to take some time 
because he was going up to the deep } 
to drown himself. tt 
I said was he really bent on it? He) 
it was requisite, because away from | 
beautiful lady, who had torn his hear 
and danced on it, he could not conti 
live, even for one day. So I come da 
Herman. I told him that, hard up as 
for help, I positively would not havea 
on the place who was always knoekin; 
work to kill himself. It et into his naa 


ase 


also it took the attention of ot 
longed to see him do it. 

I said I might stand for a suicide or ty 
say once a month, on a quiet Sunday-_ 
I couldn’t stand this here German thoro 
ness that kept it up continual. At 
he hoped to keep on drawing pay 
he’d have to make way with hi 
own leisure moments and not on n 

Herman says I don’t know the d 
the human heart. I says I know 
pay him a month, and that’s all I’ 
ing to know in this emergency. I 
of course, he’d calm down and f 
nonsense; but not so. He mo} 
mooned, and muttered German p 
himself for another day, without e¢ 
ing a violent hand on himself; but 
come and said it was no good. 
however, he will no longer commi 
at this place, where none have symp! 
with him and many jeer. Instead, he 
take his fowling piece to some far 
the great still mountains and ft 
last, do the right thing by himself 

I felt quite snubbed, but my 
was wore out; so I give Herman the 
that was coming to him, wished hir 
success in his undertaking, and let 

The boys scouted round quite ¢ 
next few days, listening for the 
hoping to come on what was left; | 


without rubbers. 

And—sure enough—about two 
later the dead one come to life. H 
rollicked in one night with news 
had wandered far into the hills till] 
the fairest spot on earth; that 
made him forget his great sorro 
fairest spot was a half section of ba 
hopeful nester had took up back in 
It had a little two-by-four lake on it 
grove of spruce round the lake; ar 
man had fell in love with it 
Eloise. 

He’d stayed with the nester, 
half dead with lonesomeness, so 
a German looked good to him, an 
his uncle in Cincinnati for money 
the place. And now I’d better h 
and see it, because it was Wagne 
Glen, with rowing, bathing, fi 
basket parties welcome. Yes, sir! 
to show you can’t judge a Germa 
would a human. a 

(Concluded on Page 55) 
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Can | you have Style without 
Quality in your Shoes 


Me everyone is conscious of wearing better 
style today than a year ago. Thoughtful men 
and women have settled the thrift- -question by 
going after sound values. 


Style assurance depends largely on quality back 
of the style. The only shoe that can look well on 
the foot is the shoe that holds its shape. 


This Colonial Pump is the Regal Mode for Spring. 
The very best of Black Patent Leather—so finely pat- 
terned that the top fits snugly to the foot. Satin bow to 
match. ‘Turned sole effects. Covered Louis heel. 


As an example of style based on quality, compare 
the Mode. with any other pump selling at $9.50. 


* * * 


In these days of shifting values, it will. pay you 
to keep the Regal concentration principle in mind 
— style based on quality. 


The ‘War Industries, Board has done away with 
price restrictions. You can be asked most any 


price you feel like paying. 


But good leather is no more plentiful than it was. 


Concentration in the Regal business has demon- 
strated that if your low shoe costs you more than 
$11. 00, you are paying for costs that cannot show 
in the value of the shoe. 


It has also proved that a sound, serviceable low 
shoe can be sold for $6.00—6ut not less. 


E (Canadian prices are slightly aight because of 
import duty: i 


a 


‘ i ee that concentration 1s the PLEUTLELE Regal program: 


To concentrate on the wanted leathers — the 
assured styles—sound, serviceable shoes, with only 
a conservative profit on each pair. Your sure 
reliance, whatever the times and the tendencies. 


Sixty Regal Stores in the Great Metro- 
politan Cities and over a thousand Regal 
Agency Stores in other cities and towns 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, 268 Summer Street, Boston 


. 
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- Body that hides 
— Certain-teed Paint has ex- 
-ceptional hiding power 
because it has body. This 
_ isduetothe use of the best 
- quality materials, scien- 
tifically proportioned, 
finely ground and evenly 
- and thoroughly mixed by 

modern machinery. _ 
Due to its high quality, 
-Certain-teed Paint covers 
_ more surface per gallon, 
and wears longer than 

_ ordinary paint. 


The Certain-teed Policy: 


\ a, 
To make every Certain-teed product from the best quality of materials; to use e Many FACTu RED. Ng BY 
modern methods and machinery in manufacturing; to employ skilled experts; to di 2 IN U.S.A. 
manufacture on a scale that insures minimum costs; and to sell in such volume [Yn 
that Certain-teed prices are possible. Under this policy we always have made and 


leed P). ol 
will continue to make Certain-teed Roofing. Also under this policy Certain-teed f d d tS C 
Paints and Varnishes can be m pill O u Cc = —_* 


pore 


ade to sell at such reasonable prices. Paint makers 
usually charge the same for each color. Some colors cost less to manufacture than 
others. Certain-teed prices vary for each color, according to its manufacturing 
cost. You, therefore, obtain in Certain-teed Paints the very highest quality at a 
worth-while saving in cost. : 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Offices and warehouses in the principal cities of America, Manufacturers of 


Certain-teed Paints—Varnishes— Rocfing 


vs 


_ (Concluded from Page 52) 
[laughed at first; but no one ever got to 
rman that way. He was firm and de- 

That Sylvan Glen was just the 
st resort anywhere round! Why if it 
s within five miles of Cincinnati or Mu- 
h it’ would be worth a million dollars! 
dso on. It done no good to tell him it 
3 not within five miles of these towns 
d never would be. And it done less good 
ask him where his customers was coming 
m, there not being a soul nearer him than 
enty miles, and then only scattered 
ichers that has got their own idea of a 
yd time after the day’s work is over, 
ich positively is not riding off to any- 
dy’s glen, no matter how sylvan. 
“The good people will come soon enough. 
u'll see!”” says Herman. “They soon 
d out the only place for miles round 
ere they can get a good pig’s knuckle, or 
iod sausage, and a glass Rhine wine—or 
ybe beer—after a hard day’s work. I 
-a fine boat on the lake—they can row 
1 push all round over the water; and 
1 getting a house put up with vines on 
ce a fairy palace, and little tables 
‘side! You see! The people will come 
en they hear!” : 
[That was Herman. He never stopped to 
t where they was coming from. He’d 
ke the place look like a Dutch beer 
‘den and they’d just have to come from 
newhere, because what German ever 
vy a beer garden that didn’t have people 
ning to it? I reckoned up that Herman 
uld have enough custom to make the 
ce pay, the quick rate our country is 
iwing, in about two hundred and forty- 
3 or fifty years. 
by that’s Wagner’s Sylvan Glen you seen 
rertised. It’s there all right; and Her- 
is there, waiting for trade, with a card 
‘k of his little bar that says, in big let- 
3: Keep Smiling! I bet if you dropped 
this minute you’d find him in a black 
ket and white apron, with a bill of fare 
bte in purple ink. He thinks people will 
in drop in from twenty miles off to get a 
‘ese sandwich or a dill pickle, or some- 


am of the boys was over this last June 
an he had his grand opening. They was 
/ only persons there except a man from 
‘prise Valley that was looking for stock 


ked as swell as something you’d see 
ind Chicago. 

Herman has a scow on the pond, and a 
en little green tables outside under the 
uce trees, with all the trees whitewashed 
tly round the bottoms, and whitewashed 
nes along the driveway, and a rustic 
e with Welcome to Wagner’s Sylvan 
m! over it. And he’s got some green 
is with young spruces planted in ’em, 
nding under the big spruces, and every- 


Tyeryone thinks he’s plumb crazy now, 
n if they didn’t when he said Eloise 
immer was as beautiful as the morning 
3ut you can’t tell. He’s getting money 
‘ry month from his uncle in Cincinnati 
improve the place. He’s sent the uncle 
hoto of it and it must look good back in 
Acinnati, where you can’t see the sur- 
nding country. 

Maybe Herman merely wants to lead a 
t life with the German poets, and has 
ght up something to make the uncle 
ae through. On the other hand, mebbe 
aspy. Of course he’s got a brain. He’s 
er kidding the uncle, or else Wagner’s 
an Glen now covers a concrete gun 
(ndation. ; 

| either case he’s due for harsh words 
2 day—either from the uncle when he 
here ain’t any road-house patrons 
twenty miles round, or from the Ger- 
in War Office when they find out there 
t even anything to shoot at. 


whe lady paused; then remarked -that, 
yn at a church sociable, Uncle Henry’s 
ce of wine would probably make trouble 
(a police extent. Here it had made 
l talkative long after bedtime, and she 
lint yet found out just how few dollars 
‘od between her and the poorhouse. 
allowed her to sort papers for a mo- 
fat. As she scanned them under drawn 
ws beside a lamp that was dimming, she 
"in rumbled into song. She now sang: 
at fierce diseases wait around to-hurry 
home!” It is, musically, the crud- 
Sort of thing. And it clashed with my 
1; for I now wished to know how 
‘man had revealed Prussian ‘guile by 
Manner of leaving Reno. Only after 


‘got lost. Buck Devine says the place . 


THE SATURDAY 


another verse of the hymn could I be told. 
It seems worth setting down here: 


Well, Herman is working on a sheep 
ranch out of Reno, as I’m telling you, and 
has trouble with a fellow outcast named 
Manuel Romares. Herman was vague 
about what started the trouble, except 
that they didn’t understand each other’s 
talk very well and one of ’em thought the 
other was making fun of him. Anyway, it 
resulted in a brutal fist affray, greatly to 
Herman’s surprise. He had supposed that 
no man, Mexican or otherwise, would dare 
to attack a German single-handed, because 
he would of heard all about Germans being 
invincible, that nation having licked two 
nations—Serbia and Belgium—at once. 

So, not suspecting any such cowardly 
attack, Herman was took unprepared by 
Manuel Romares, who did a lot of things 
to him in the way of ruthless devastation. 
Furthermore, Herman was clear-minded 
enough to see that Manuel could do these 
things to him any time he wanted to. In 
that coarse kind of fighting with the fists 
he was Herman’s superior. So Herman 
drawed off and planned a strategic coop. 

First thing he done was to make a peace 
offer, at which the trouble should be dis- 
cussed on a basis fair to both sides. Manuel 
not being one to nurse a grudge after he’d 
licked a man in jig time, and being of a 
sunny nature anyway, I judge, met him 
halfway. Then, at this peace conference, 
Herman acted much unlike a German, if he 
was honest. He said he had been all to 
blame in this disturbance and his conscience 
hurt him; so he couldn’t rest till he had 
paid Manuel an indemnity. 
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Clip the Coupon 


T SEEMS that many holders of Liberty 

Bonds are not collecting the interest 
when it falls due. If it is a small bond the 
half-yearly interest is asmall sum. Perhaps 
it does not seem to the holder worth bother- 
ing with. Perhaps he does not know how 
to do it. 

Every six months an interest coupon, at- 
tached to the bond, falls due. It is as good 
as money at any respectable bank. Cut it 
off and hand it in at the bank. Then put 
the amount into War Savings Stamps or 
into another Liberty Bond subscription. 

We have found bondholders who failed 
to clip coupons with the idea that by let- 
ting the Government keep the interest 
money they were helping on with the war. 
But that is not the way to do it. When in- 
terest falls due the Treasurer must hold 
in readiness a sum sufficient to pay it all. 
By collecting the interest and investing the 
proceeds in stamps you take it off the 
Treasury’s hands and clean up the books. 

Take your Liberty Bond investment seri- 


‘ ously. Clip the coupons when they fall due. 


The Criminals 


ee figures that have so far been made 
up put the number of dead in the war 
above nine millions. Probably the blind 
and permanently crippled are nine millions 
more. At least a hundred millions have been 
beggared, driven from home or made to 
grieve over the death of a beloved person. 
Satan surveys his domain in humiliation 
and confesses himself an amateur. 

There was a time when a few men, cer- 
tainly no greater in number than could be 
comfortably disposed in a moderate-size 
room, deliberated upon the situation and 
deliberately took a gambler’s chance on all 
this measureless woe. 

Truly a monstrous crime, one almost 
beyond the reach of imagination. It is 
natural that a demand rises for trial of the 
personal criminals—that at least the puny 
little machinery of legal justice, designed 
to deal with the mere murderer of one, be 
set in motion against them. wy 

But, after all, there is something incom- 
-parablymoreimportant than that—namely, 
to see to.it that no small set of men ever 


have the chance todo it again. They got 


“their chance through a theory of the state 


and of. international relations to which 


nearly every one of us tacitly subscribed— , 
a theory which put all the emphasis on size, _ 


power, and “honor” in the old chivalrous 
sense, which means that it is far more 
honorable to fight even when you are 
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Manuel is tickled and says what does 
Herman think of paying him? Herman 
shows up his month’s pay and says how 
would it suit Manuel if they go in to Reno 
that night and spend every cent of this 
money in all the lovely ways which could 
be thought up by a Mexican sheep herder 
that had just come in from a six weeks’ 
cross-country tour with two thousand of 
the horrible animals? 

Manuel wanted to kiss Herman. Her- 
man says he did cry large tears of gladness. 
And they started for town. 

So they got to Reno, and did not pro- 
ceed to the Public Library, or the Metal- 
lurgical Institute, or the Historical Museum. 
They proceeded to the Railroad Exchange 
Saloon, where they loitered and loitered 
and loitered before the bar, at: Herman’s 
expense, telling how much they thought of 
each other and eating of salt fish from time 
to time, which'is intended to make even 
sheep herders more thirsty than normal. 

Herman sipped only a little beer; but 
Manuel thought of many new beverages 
that had heretofore been beyond his hum- 
ble purse, and every new one he took made 
him think of another new one. It was a 
grand moment for Manuel—having any- 
thing he could think of set before him in 
this beautiful café or saloon, crowded with 
other men who were also having grand 
moments. 

After a while Herman says to Manuel 
to come outside, because he wants to tell 
him something good he has thought of. So 
he leads him outside by an arm and can 
hardly tell what he has to say because it’s 
so funny he has to laugh when he thinks of 
it. They go up an alley where they won’t 


wrong than to apologize; which, above all, 
taught that every self-respecting state 
must be the judge of its own actions. 

Forty-four years before, two small sets 
of men, in Paris and Berlin, had precipi- 
tated a war. History explained that the 
true purpose of the war was to determine 
whether France or Germany should exert 
the greater power in Europe. Broadly 
speaking we all accepted that explanation 
as adequate. No great organized body of 
opinion severely condemned either Napo- 
leon III or Bismarck. One state or the 
other would be more powerful. They were 
entitled to fight in order to determine 
which one it should be. 


Democratic Government 


HE House of Lords. threw out Lloyd 

George’s land-tax bill—quite correctly 
diagnosing that measure as the beginning 
of the end of the agreeable privileges its 
noble members had enjoyed immemorably. 
In the contest that ensued the noble mem- 
bers were signally beaten and reduced to 
the hamstrung condition of having only a 
suspensive veto upon legislation. Their 
opposition can hold up a bill for three 
years. At the end of that time, if-the Com- 
mons insist upon it, the bill becomes law in 
spite of the Lords. 

Theoretically the British Government is 
now the most democratic in the world. A 
House of Commons directly elected by uni- 
versal suffrage is the sole repository of goy- 
ernmental power, except that a hereditary 
upper chamber, which enjoys rather slight 
consideration or influence with the public, 
can hold up a measure for three years. 

But Lloyd George intends to supplant 
the hamstrung House of Lords with an 
upper chamber composed of leading cit- 
izens selected from various walks of life in 
various ways. Such a chamber would quite 
certainly enjoy more influence and exert 
more real: power upon legislation than a 
hamstrung House of Lords, because it 
could command greater public attention 
and make much more effective appeals to 
public opinion. By and large, it would 


pretty’certainly, be a conservative chamber.’ 


Men who’have become leading citizens in 
any walk of life are pretty sure to have ac- 
quired a ‘considerable stock of conserva- 
tism. They are pretty sure to be inclined to 
check up legislative projects by their expe- 


‘rience: of actual ‘affairs,> andto want to 


know.as early as possible. how a scheme is 
going to work in practice'before they assent 
to it. 

On the whole, therefore, a reformed and 
reinvigorated upper chamber would very 
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be overheard, and Herman at last manages 
to keep his laughter down long enough to 
tell it. It’s a comical antic he wants 
Manuel to commit. 

Manuel don’t get the idea at first, but 
Herman laughs so hard that at last Manuel 
thinks it’s just got to be funny and pretty 
soon he’s laughing at it as hard as Herman is. 

So they go back to the saloon to do this 
funny thing, which is to be a joke on the 
big crowd of men! in there. Herman says 
he won’t be able to do it good himself, 
because he’s got a bad cold and can’t yell 
loud; but Manuel’s voice is getting better 


- with every new drink. Manuel is just bust- 


ing with mirth, thinking of this good joke 
he’s going to play on the Americanos. 

They have one more drink, Manuel tak- 
ing peach brandy with honey, which Her- 
man says cost thirty cents; then he looks 
over the men standing there and he yells 
good and loud: ‘‘To hell with the Presi- 
dent! Hurrah for the Kaiser!’’ 

You know, when Herman told me that, 
I wondered right off if he hadn’t been 
educated in some school for German secret 
agents. Didn’t it show guile of their kind? 
[ll never be amazed if he does turn out to 
be a spy that’s simply went wrong on 
detail. 

Of course he was safe out of town long 
before Manuel limped from the hospital 
looking for him with a knife. And yet Her- 
man seemed so silly! First thing when he 
got on the place he wanted to know where 
the engine was that pumped the windmill. 

Furthermore, if you ask me, that there 
wine won’t be made safe for democracy 
until Uncle Henry has been years and years 
laid away to rest. 
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likely make the British Government less 
democratic in theory than it now is—in the 
sense that it would sometimes be less re- 
sponsive to current opinion than a govern- 
ment in which a popularly elected House 
of Commons possessed almost unrestricted 
power. Probably there would be times 
when such an upper chamber would believe 
that current opinion was wrong, and would 
effectually resist it. 


Three Ways 


ROADLY there are three ways of dealing 

with the railroads—first, unrestrained 
private ownership and management; sec- 
ond, outright government ownership and 
management; third, private management 
under government regulation. 

We have never really tried out the first 
way, for as soon as our railroad plant was 
fairly developed the Government began to 
intervene—over thirty years ago—by for- 
bidding railroads to pool; though’the first 
thing the Government did when it took 
charge was to compel them to pool, that 
being its chief object in taking charge. And 
we never shall try out the first way, for the 
public would never consent to it. 

We are getting a brief experience, under 
abnormal conditions, of the second way. 
Our experience of the third way is rather 
brief, too, for government regulation as we 
now understand it dates only from the 
Hepburn Act of 1906, which first gave the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to regulate rates. But from the experience 
of those dozen years, taking state and Fed- 
eral regulation together, we can say this: 
Private management under bad public reg- 
ulation is worse than either unrestrained 
private management or outright govern- 
ment management. 

We can much better afford to overpay an 
adequate railroad system than to underpay 
an inadequate one. In other words, low 
rates and bad service will cost the country 
more than high rates and good service. It is 
a reasonable presumption that unrestrained 
private management, though taking an 
undue toll of profits, would keep the plant 
up to the country’s needs. Being profitable, 
it could command, for extensions and bet- 
terments, all the capital it could use. It is 
also a reasonable assumption that govern- 
ment management, with all its pay-roll 
padding, red tape, pork-barrel extension 
and station appropriations, and with a 
heavy infusion of politics, would keep the 
plant up to the country’s needs. Through 
government credit it, too, could command 
plenty of capital for extensions and im- 
provements. , 
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Rugged trustworthy Trucks at an 


actual saving of 40 to 50 


Graham Brothers have injected an almost 
revolutionary principle into the truck business. 


They are producing light and heavy trucks at 
an actual saving to the buyer of 40 to 50 per 
cent. 


Cadillac, Buick, Dodge Brothers, White and 
other fine passenger-car power plants are 
being built into rugged, trustworthy trucks. 


Graham Brothers are proving beyond question 
that. 00d used power plants contain thou- 
sands of miles of truck service. 


When built into trucks with Graham Brothers 
Truck-Builder, they are making amazing rec- 
ords of faithful service everywhere. 


Graham Brothers Truck-Builder is a truck 
rear-system, unmistakably and undeniably 
sound in principle. 


Ninety per cent of a truck load rests on the 
rear-system which Graham Brothers supply to 
a truck. 


The other essential unit is the power plant; 
and every good motor car power plant— 
when the gear ratio is reduced—is also a 
good truck power plant. 


Examine any good motor car and a truck; and 
you will find them both equipped with power 
plants essentially and intrinsically the same. 


The one, the unessential, and the easily adjust- 
able difference, is in the gear ratio. 


Examine the rear-system of any good truck 
and compare it with the fine, strong construc- 
tion of Graham Brothers Truck-Builder. 


Graham Brothers use in their rear-system the 
Torbensen Internal-Gear-Drive axle—an axle 
so firmly established in truck practice that it is 
doubtful if it has an equal. : 


The springs are truck springs, the wheels are 
truck wheels, the frame is a truck frame—all 
built to carry truck loads. 


Truck-Builders are made in 1, 1/2 and 2!4-ton 
capacities; special models for Dodge Brothers 
and Ford cars. 


They are furnished complete with cabs and 
bodies, in styles to meet a wide range of 
hauling needs. 


If you have—or can get—a good used motor 
car, Graham Brothers guarantee a truck, at a 
saving of 40 to 50 per cent, which is good for 
thousands of miles of continuous truck service. 


Your dealer can supply you. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS TRUCK-BUILDER 
AND A MOTOR CAR MAKE A 
COMPLETE TRUCK 


per cent. 


| 
} 
| 
! 


GRAHAM BROTHER 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
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of early morning up the back stairs of the long 

_ & yellow-brick apartment building, hit the Bill- 
gses’ zine waste-paper receptacle with his zinc bot- 
» container, and wakened Mabel 
atson next the side back window 
‘the bedroom. 
As usual she half blinked open 
r round brown eyes, and half 
ised her brown head, whieh 
owed a sprinkling of gray over 
ch plump temple. 

But whereas usually after such 
ikening Mabel blinked uncer- 
inly a few times and then turned 
mfortably on the other plump 
eek, pushing her pillow a little 
yser Wood’s, and promptly slept 
ain, this morning a return to the 
eetness of two more hours’ slum- 
r eluded her. Something hin- 
red. 

For several heavy minutes she 
mdered slowly, inertly, what it 
is that lay so oppressively over 
r, that was thicker, more stifling 
an the blue-and-white woolen 
wnket covering her and Wood. 
mething—something that had 
ppened the day before. Or the 
ek before. Something that had 
lly robbed her and Wood Hat- 
’s happy, careless, comfortable 
irried life of happiness, careless- 
3s and comfort. 

As the milkman clattered down- 
‘irs, upstairs, she could still feel 
her cheeks the smear of the tears 
it she had let dribble into her 
low the night before, after Wood 
‘her side had gone to sleep. 

Ah! As the man, clattering up 
xin, thumped Mrs. Krowner’s 
if pint of cream on her back 
ch the other side of the Hat- 
us’, Mabel suddenly remem- 
ved. From the heavy lump of 
igetfulness she had pulled the 
inething. Ah, yes! She knew 
iv. The night before her self- 
(pect had been cruelly shrap- 
ied—or her vanity. But vanity’s 
junded vitals can hurt as pain- 
ily as self-respect’s—if perhaps 
1 so dignifiedly. 

At any rate, the shrapnel charge 
‘1 been big and wounding. Life, 
! wretchedly felt, would never again be the same. And 
in small tears began to dribble pillow-ward as she turned 
xr and dispiritedly regarded her husband sleeping there 
(anconeernedly. Long before now Wood Hatson’s early- 
'rning perceptions had learned to eliminate milkmen and 
ier noises. 

\s his wife looked at him mildly and calmly snoring 
Ire, his closed eyes and full-featured, smooth-shaven 
‘e as unfretted as was his short-cut dark hair receding 
lely into the accommodating softness of his pillow, a 
(tain resentment gave more salt to her dribbling tears. 
Nood had not made that charge of shrapnel. No. Nor 
id it. No. 
tvement for democracy’s safety rather—had pressed 
| fatal trigger. But 

3ut she was mournfully sure that in a way Wood in his 
rt blamed her for being such a good target! 

der tearful eyes rested moodily on his dark, young- 
(king head. Not a gray hair on it. Not his fault exactly, 
‘course. And of course she did not exactly want her 
fod to be an old snowy-pated person. Still It 
ist’ be recorded regrettably that at this point in her 
rrning mourning reflections Mabel Hatson forgot her 
Vthodist. ancestry and her thirty-four years of seemly 
abulary, and into her damp and tumbled pillow she 


Daim angrily: 


Not ear the milkman, hurrying in the dimness 


Damn the Kaiser!” 
| pe Soon she hastily got out of bed and hurried to bath- 
mand cold-water faucet. Wood should not see her 
: s—shouldn’t guess. 
ater, Over breakfast toast, eggs and coffee, she man- 
da fair smile with the presentable rims. Wood did not 
. cially notice perhaps. He ate with the methodical 
> of the business man to whom eight-thirty is the 
ig wedge of the day’s importance, skimmed the 


Her country and his—the great growing’ 


By IDA M. EVANS 


TLLUSTRATED 


BY LESLIE L. 


As He Looked at Her Something of Old Affection Seemed to Die Out of His Eyes —He Felt 


it Die. And She —She Saw it Die 


headlines anent the Western Front, and hustled off, saying 
cheerfully: ‘‘Well, so long, old girl! Till evening again.” 

‘So long,’”’ returned his wife briefly. 

As she continued with her eggs and toast—she ate more 
leisurely than he, also more—bitterness and resentment 
again flared into her brown eyes. Old girl! She did not 
thank Wood Hatson for that sobriquet! She wished, for a 
change, he would call her something else! 

Maybe, some ten or twelve years back, the address had 
sounded well enough to her ears—when she was decidedly 
younger and life was a tolerably careless affair! Oh then, 
anything your husband dubbed you pleased your easy, 
young-wifely hearing. But now 

Old girl! It had just been made known to her that that 
was about all she was in the eyes of most of the busy, 
capable world. And all round the streets, skipping lightly 
and enthusiastically up and down the routes of industry 
and vocation and avocation and duty, were thousands and 
tens of thousands of young girls! Pert, poise-showing, 
clever young girls who left no room at all for poor old ones 
whose husbands were eligible draftees between the ages of 
thirty-one and forty-five. 

In melancholy abstraction Mabel Hatson nibbled a last 
bit of buttered toast. Then she dabbed handkerchief 
again at eyes, blew her nose, and declared again, this time 
with a vicious emphasis—‘‘ Damn that Kaiser!”’ 

Quite ignoring the fact that the wretched old Hohen- 
zollern did not need her to do her bit of malediction, being 
sullenly engaged in counting his days in his own palace. 


II 


\ K THEN this patient and long-injured country first be- 

gan to assemble its needed great Army the Hatsons, 
in common with many of their fellow citizens, took the 
mighty matter with more or less emotion and philosophy. 


BENSON 


Their emotion—perhaps in common with many 
other folks’—was, in a way, mostly philosophic. 

This possibly was inevitable. They were a child- 
less pair. Wood was thirty-four, seven months older 
than Mabel. Neither possessed a 
brother or any relative or friend so 
near and dear that his involvement 
in the great jaunt to glory and gun- 
shot would wrench their heart- 
strings and leaveeither’s life broken 
of music forever after. 

They were able calmly to discuss 
the war as a war; horrid, terrible, 
but mayhap in the end gloriously 
helpful to country and to indi- 
vidual. 

But their philosophy was quite 
emotional. 

Wood said candidly that he en- 
vied the young devils due to get out 
and taste big of adventure. But he 
agreed soberly with Mabel, when 
she thoughtfully put the point, that 
after all it was hardly patriotism 
to leave her and his firm as long as 
there was a superfluity of younger 
men. He was head floor man and 
salesman in a large chinaware shop 
whose force the first draft cut into 
heavily. Some had to be the stay- 
at-home horses. However, he 
looked discontentedly down at 
himself severaltimes. His hair held 
no gray, but—well, he was thirty- 
four and no one ever guessed him 
for thirty-three. His shoulders in 
their neat, custom-made serge were 
a little rounded, suggesting years 
right at hand; and his abdomen 
sagged a bit. Not much—he was 
not an overweight, but enough to 
put him clear out of the young- 
devil class. 

Mabel gently patted his hand as 
she noted one of these discontented 
looks. She had plunged right into 
sweater and sock knitting. Board 
Six was just across the street from 
their apartment building. The 
morning the first batch filed off to 
take the train for cantonment, an 
eager but self-conscious gathering 
of youngsters who grinned sheep- 
ishly at the spectators, she stood 
on the curb and cried till her plump 
nose was red, and waved till her 
plump shoulder ached. ° 

Coming back on the steps of the building she met Mrs. 
Krowner, a widow with one lank fourteen-year-old son, 
Jimsy, who had the apartment just across the hall from 
her and Wood. With a tearful laugh Mabel deprecated 
her appearance—she had run down in a washed-ribbon- 
and-lace breakfast cap over frowzy hair, and raincoat 
hastily pulled on over her not very clean silkette kimono. 
Mrs. Krowner, bound officeward, as usual was trimness 
itself in her street serge suit and small black Milan hat. 
She was a public stenographer, with a force of five or six 
girls under her. 

“But isn’t it a wonderful sight to watch those boys 
off!’ exclaimed Mabel, wiping her eyes unabashed. 

Pausing to pull on suéde gloves Mrs. Krowner did not 
reply for a moment. She was a tall, homely woman, with 
businesslike gray eyes and flat, wide eyebrows that accen- 
tuated the largeness of her nose and mouth. Finally she 
spoke. 

“Well, thank God my Jimsy is several years to the good. 
Otherwise’’—she paused deliberately to snap the last 
glove fastening—‘“‘I’m afraid’’—pause—‘“‘I’d be tempted 
to try to get him into a swivel chair at Washington.” 

Disdainfully Mabel told Wood that evening. 

““Wasn’t it cold-blooded and calculating of her!” 

Wood, smoking a cigar, his slippered feet on a hassock, 
smiled indulgently at Mabel’s feeling. 

““Mothers are mothers, my dear,’”’ he commented kindly. 

Neither he nor Mabel exactly loved Jimsy Krowner, 
who had a habit of tearing upstairs three steps at a time 
and yelling through closed hall door—‘“ Ma, are you home 
yet? M-a-a! Do you care if I go to a movie?”’ 

They admitted of course, being not narrow-minded, that 
a woman who worked downtown every day was handi- 
capped in raising a boy. But they—at least Mabel did— 
pictured any children they might have had as being different 
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specimens of the young of the human race. A much shorter, 
plumper, nicer little boy she was sure theirs would have 
been. 

But they had had none. At times they talked this over 
regretfully. And Mabel’s eyes misted a little whenever 
she saw a touching picture of a mother and child. But at 
other times she and Wood had agreed that it was just as 
well, considering the high cost of living and such matters, 

The two of them lived comfortably if not excitingly. 
True, Wood made no dizzy revolutions on the wheel of 
modern finance. But his fifty dollars a week took excellent 
care of their attractive apartment—tastefully furnished 
during the years by the bargain-knowing Mabel—their 
tasteful meals, a fair amount of stylish clothes for Mabel, 
and.a regular weekly theater-and-restaurant as whipped 
cream for their daily tranquil sauce of life. 

They had neyer felt greatly impelled to save, because 
both had tacitly agreed that it was hardly necessary. 
Wood carried a fair amount of accident and life insurance; 
also he had taken out 
an endowment pol- 
icy that would ma- 
ture in time to take 
nice care of their old 
age. Worry found 
few and small vul- 
nerable points in 
their life. 

At times Mabel 
rather plumed her- 
self on their com- 
fortable routine; 
even purred audibly. 
She felt that she 
could take credit for 
some of it. She had 
been a typist—for 
about. two years— 
before her marriage; 
one of the young, 
pretty, curly-haired 
eight-dollars-a-week 
type to whom exist- 
ence is half note- 
books and clicking 
keys and the other 
half beaux with the- 
ater tickets and 
three-pound boxes of 
eandy. She some- 
times reminisced 
gayly over those two 
years. And she con- 
sidered that she de- 
served a large Well 
Done for making 
such excellent tran- 
sition from keys- 
clicker to salad and 
broiled-chop maker. 
Certainly Wood 
agreed that she was 
a genius at hearts-of- 
lettuce-and-nuts 
salad. And she had 
indeed created a 
homy place for them 
to live and look after 
each other. She 
realized that chil- 
dren would have interfered with their comfortable schedule. 

As it was, their only real troubles were her occasional 
indigestion and Ward’s two bad teeth and his neurasthenic 
sister Maud, who with her three children occasionally 
visited them Sundays. Maud’s husband made only 
twenty-two dollars a week, and Maud had an annoying 
and ill-mannered habit of enviously comparing their better 
apartment with her poorer one. 

She really was a captious and annoying woman. 

When Mabel and Wood bought a First Liberty Bond 
she said disagreeably: 

“T should think you two could afford to pay for one 
in full—instead of so much a week!”’ 

Mabel was irritated. As a matter of fact, the weekly 
payment necessitated a certain curtailment in their salads 
and chops. 

Though afterward she did not regret this curtailment, 
ror just as the bond was all paid for it was readily accepted 
as the hundred dollars asked for a bargain davenport in 
mulberry velours that she came across. She and Wood 
were a bit tired of their seven-year-old leather one. 

As the days went on and the boards sent more batches 
of eager, self-conscious men, Mabel gave half a day a week 
to the Red Cross work. She had abandoned the knitting 
though. Somehow her knack at concocting salads did not 
extend to things to wear. When her sweaters and socks 
were finished they were awry and unacceptable; though 
she thought the inspectors were too finicky. A sweater 
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was a sweater, whether the shoulders matched or not! 
Surely the men in the trenches would not mind such little 
things! She had half a mind to write and ask them! One 
of the finicky inspecting women reminded her of Mrs. 
Krowner—the same gray, businesslike eyes. 

The days went into weeks, the weeks into months. 
America, writhing in the effort to cast off her dead skin of 
shiftlessness and emerge in the lustrous scales of new ways, 
was a busy place. A Second Loan went; a Third went. 
Ships went up. Transports went across. Great plans went 
on—went on so far that the enemies of Columbia sat up on 
their haunches, not to snap but to gape. 

Mabel one evening fretfully told Wood that she wished 
the war would end. She was tired reading so much. All 
the news columns that were not startling were depressing. 
Her head fairly ached. And the squirrel-and-seal scarf for 
which she had exchanged their Second Bond was not so 
becoming as she had expected it to be. It seemed to accen- 
tuate her growing second chin. 
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““What’s likely?”’—carelessly, reaching one plump chee 
up sidewise for his kiss, and keeping a forefinger on th 


‘North Side column of the evening paper’s Motion Pictur 


Directory. 

“Dear me, where is Lina Barden in America’s Defi t 
night? I want to see her dreadfully.” 

“Raising the draft age. They’re determined to includ 
older men.” a 

Wood seemed trying to speak casually. 

“Oh, they’re just talking. They don’t really mean —— 

“T’m pretty sure they mean it.” 

“But, goodness gracious, the country is overrunnin 
with soldiers! They’ve got enough to whip Germany —— 

“‘T don’t know anything about that,” said Wood testil; 
“put I know the age is going to be raised. Over forty —— 

“Oh well’’—Mabel calmly turned the motion-pietur 
page—“‘you’d be exempt. You have me.” She smile 
comfortably. ‘‘And being married all these years n 
could say you embraced Hymen to escape Mars.” Sh 

got the phrase fro 

a recent subtitle, 

Wood Hatso 
drummed his fir 
on the arm of h 
chair. ¥ 

“T’d just as soc 
go. It’sa big adver 
ture,”’ he began fre 
fully. - = 

' “Of course ya, 
would, dear!” sa 
Mabel instant] 
“You’d rush rigl 
off—except for m 
Oh, here’s Lina, / 
the Screeno Garde | 
We'll hurry throw 
dinner.” 

They hurried 
though it was ane 
cellent dinne 
Mabel pridefully ¢ 
plained, too, thatt | 
salad was cheaper | 
evolved to help p 
for the bond. Wo 
said it tasted toh 
as good as any. F 
tone was sincere, | 

The Defi 

' America exhilarat 
both. 
“Our country ¢ | 
_ tainly ean do thir) 
when she makes | 
her mind to hum}, 
enthused Mabel | 
they emerged. 

“She can,” hea’ 
ily agreed Woc, 
“But I hope — | 

He did not fin| 
the sentence. 

But not ma | 
nights later when » 
quietly came. ho 


“Women —They Make Me Tired! They Make Me Sick! They Run Off to Run Street Cars and Elevators and Offices and 
Ammunition Factories and Motor Trucks and Airplanes and —and Derricks! Off to Those Places They Run Like Wildcats?!”® 


Trrelevantly Wood said: 
the draft age.” 

ce Oh. ” 

She was indifferent, discontentedly eying the scarf. 
Mrs. Krowner meeting her in it had mentioned absently 
that she, Mrs. Krowner, lost six pounds after the sugar 
edict. Old cat! As if she, Mabel, was fat! “That’s just 
talk of course, Wood. My goodness, they’ve more men 
now than they need.” 

Somehow they found it harder to pay for a Third Bond. 
Even Wood, usually quiet of eomment, said peevishly 
that it certainly was queer the way fifty dollars didn’t 
reach. After all it was a very fair wage for an ordinary 
man of family. 

“Eggs are sixty-two cents a dozen,” complained Mabel. 
“And lamb chops—I’d think the butchers’d be ashamed 
to look people in the eye!” 

, “TI should think so too, dear,” agreed Wood. “But my 
Insurance—both—is due this week. By the way, I’m 
rather afraid the draft age will be raised.” 

“Ts that so?” said Mabel inattentively. Her mind was 
speculatively on the living-room windows. Shehad planned 
with the Third Bond to replenish their silver chest. Their 
coffee spoons were large and passé. Now she wondered if, 
too, she could manage to get Venise lace shades. 

The Third Loan passed into history. The shipbuilding 
went on. The transports went on. And one evening Wood 
Hatson came home upset. ‘Mabel, it’s really likely!’ 


“They’re talking of raising 


? 
he did. 


but it has, 
Mabel Hatson’s brown eyes were very wide an 
ing. By which her husband knew that when ear 
day she went out to market she had seen a news 
“Wood! It really has!’ she now shrilled in p 
“ Yep.” 
“Thirty-one to forty-five!” 
“Yep. And eighteen to twenty-one.” . = 
“Oh.” She gestured away that part which did n 
cern them. “But you don’t really think ——” 
‘“ Yep.” res . 
“Oh, they won’t take you!”—hysterically. “You. 
married !’’ 
Wood said: ‘‘See that one paragraph? Mai 
whose wives are not dependent on them ——” — 
“But I’m dependent on you! Good gracious, we hay 
a cent in bank ", a 
He read on in bald tone: “‘‘Any wife who before | 
marriage was employed is to be classed as capable 0 
ing her own living, therefore not dependent.’ Yi 
employed when I married you, Mabel. I can” 
curtly—‘‘in my questionnaire.” hi 
Her eyes had followed his forefinger to the omin* 
paragraph, but not startledly; thereby betray 
earlier she had not overlooked it. “ 
And oe she shrilled, thereby betraying panicky th 


“T got eight dollars a week; and paid Aunt 
four for board! I—I couldn’t do that now, Wood!’ 
\ (Continued on Page 61) j 


Thocolate Pudding 
Supreme! 


This is Special Chocolate Pudding—a chocolate pudding supreme. 


P| make it with Douglas Corn Starch, by the recipe given on this 
You serve it with pride, it is eaten with joy—the favorite dessert 
is. woman and child. 


The secret is the extra quality of Douglas Corn Starch which gives 
new perfection to this ever popular sweet, not only delicious, but 
hly nutritious. 


Order Douglas Corn Starch today from your dealer and serve 
yuglas Chocolate Pudding tonight. 


} 


Perfected by Experts 


Detelas Corn Starch has been perfected by experts in the making 
) foods from corn. The Douglas Process is exclusive. 


The name Douglas on any product is the user’s absolute guarantee 
)the quality demanded by modern progress. 


} Practical Uses of Douglas Corn Starch 
All Housewives Should Know 


You should first learn the end- 
less variety of delicious desserts 
to be made with Douglas Corn 
Starch. 


It makes a wonderful Lemon- 
Cream Pie. 
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Douglas 
Chocolate Pudding 


1-4 cup sugar. 
Few grains salt. 
1-3 cup cold milk. 
1 teaspoon vanilla. 


1 square chocolate. 

3 cups milk. 

1-3 cup Douglas 
Corn Starch. 


Melt chocolate, add scalded milk. 
Mix corn starch, sugar and salt, dilute 
with cold milk and add to the scalded 
milk, stirring constantly. Cook _ fifteen 
minutes. Add flavoring. Mold. Chill and 
serve with whipped cream. 
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You use it to give body to the filling of Fruit Pies and Tarts. 


Mix Douglas Corn Starch with the flour you use in making cake 
and pastry—it will make them extra fine and light. 


It improves the flavor and consistency of Chocolate Sauce and makes 
the Chocolate go farther. 


Use it to thicken gravies and to make drawn butter sauce—use it 
to thicken soups. 


These gravies, sauces, and soups are far richer and smoother than 
the same dishes made with flour. 


Order Douglas Corn Starch from Your Dealer 


Your dealer should have it in stock; if not, he can get it for you. 
You will find a number of tried and tested recipes on the package. 
These cover the most general uses of Douglas Corn Starch. 


But to learn the innumerable uses it has in every form of cooking, 
as well as to make the acquaintance of original and invaluable recipes, 


Send for the Free Douglas Book of Recipes 


This is a de luxe little cook book, containing over a hundred recipes, 
handsomely illustrated in four colors. Published to sell for 50 cents, it 
is offered free for a limited time to users of Douglas products. 


This book will also give you recipes and explain the value of 
Douglas Oil, for salads, shortening, and frying. 


DOUGLAS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
General Offices: Cedar Rapids, lowa 


15 Park Row 363 W. Ontario Street 50 Congress Street 


New York Chicago Boston 
(150) 
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bw dont move Daddys 


Daddy does look “funny,” peering over his reading 
glasses every time he wants to see objects more than a 
few feet away. His awkward, comical appearance amuses 
everybody; although others cannot be so outspoken as 
truth-telling daughter. ier 4 


Thousands of men and women can sympathize with 
Daddy. They, too, wear glasses for near vision only. When- 
ever they want to see things at a distance, they are com- 
pelled to peer over their glasses—or remove them entirely. 
It’s a continual annoyance. 


KRYPTOK Glasses end this annoyance. 
They combine near and far vision in one 
lens. Through the lower part, you can 
read the smallest type clearly; through the Or 


How to tell whether you 
need KRYPTOK Glasses 


If you cannot see distant objects 
clearly through your reading glasses; 


ou look so funny! o 


render unnecessary the continual removing and replacing 
of your glasses, or fussing with two pairs. 


KRYPTOK Glasses give you this convenience of near 
and far vision in one lens without the conspicuous, age- 
revealing seam or hump of old-style bifocals. The surfaces 
of KRYPTOKS are clear, smooth and even; in appearance 
they look just like single vision glasses. That’s why they 
are called ‘‘the invisible bifocals.” They keep your eyes 
young in looks as well as in usefulness. 


Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician 
about KRYPTOK Glasses. 


Write for Booklet—Everyone who needs 
glasses for near and far vision (bifocals) will 
be interested in the information contained 


If you fuss with two pairs of glasses 


upper part you can see distant objects Sid asa 
with equal clearness—making it possible to Or 
adjust your vision instantly from near to far. 


KRYPTOKS (pronounced Crip-tocks) det 


(one pair for near vision, the other for 


You need KRYPTOK Glasses. 


in our booklet, ‘‘The Eyeglass Experiences 
of Benjamin Franklin Brown.’’ Write for 


If you wear the out-of-date bifocals 
with the disfiguring seam or hump; 


your copy; please give, if possible, the name 
of your oculist, optometrist or optician. 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC., 1017 Old South Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


With the disfiguring 


seam or hump 


Y¥PTOK Bifocal 
a tL Press sh 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 


With clear smooth 
even surfaces 


January 25,19) 


|. “I was thinking of that coming home. 
jough you’d get thirty dollars a month 
m me ee r 

“That wouldn’t cover the bare rent here! 
sides gas and electric lights—and every- 
s a” 


“Well—of course—maybe you’d have 
give this apartment up. Sublease it— 


“Oh, Wood!” Her cry was anguished. 
' couldn’t give up our home! I’d feel— 
3] homeless !’’ % 

“Well—of course I’d hate like the devil 
have you give it up. But ae 

His unhappy eyes went helplessly round 
e room—from piano to mulberry daven- 
rt, to small polished table holding his 
joking things, to favorite big cushioned 
air—Lares lovingly gathered in the years. 
Mabel began to sob.— ‘‘A—a furnished 
om ——” 

“You might —— Your mother ——’’. 
“Oh, I couldn’t go.and live off her in 
at little town. »And I couldn’t pay her— 
less I stayed here in the city and worked 
an office!’ 

He was silent. lt 
“And I simply couldn’t live with your 
ter Maud. Only those two small: bed- 
oms—and she fries things in lard!” - 
Wood grinned unhappily. ‘‘Yes—I’ve 
sted it)? .} 7 

He rose and paced the room restlessly. 
Finally he paused. “Well, I haven’t 
ne yet’’—trying to register cheerfulness. 
No use crossing a bridge until 2 

She sobbed on. ‘‘I feel in my bones we’ll 
ve to cross it.’’ Past ‘ 
After a while she looked up piteously. 
Wood, you don’t think I’m selfish and 
otistical, do you? It’s only that I just 
n't bear to think of breaking up our nice 
me just for you to go away to some 
rrid cantonment for a few months—for 
course the war’ll be all over before you’d 
t to it.” 

“T don’t think anything of the kind!”— 
wmly. “Say, it hurts me like the dickens 
think of breaking up—as you say, for 
vybe a year—and you shifting round, 
king downtown ——” 

She lifted a wretched frank face and 
tempted to register reasonableness. 

*T can work, of course, but I’m dreadfully 
t of practice on the typewriter, I’m 
‘aid. Twelve years, it’s been, Wood.” 
It was then that Wood Hatson turned 
id looked strangely at Mabel Hatson. 
‘tangely—and critically. Looked at her, 
it as a loving, consoling husband but as a 
‘siness man. 

She was not at her best, as it happened. 
ie day had been unseasonably warm. On 
2 days Mabel’s plump 7-D feet ached, 


id so now she was in flat, flapping old 
pers of his. Her voluminous house 
ss—which made her seem larger of 
jistline than she really was—was on its 
(rth and none too tidy day. Her corsets 
» had discarded for a comfortable eve- 
ig at home. Then her tears—well, un- 
ikily for all women, along in the middle 
irties tears do not beautify your middle- 
ing me enance, They seem to ‘‘flab- 
Ny Tak. 

?oor Mabel Hatson. Poor Wood! 

\s he looked at her something of old 
vaction seemed to die out of his eyes—he 
«it die. And she—she saw it die. One 
“not be married to a man for a number of 
yirs without learning to read most of his 
+ughts—unless one is an unbelievably 
pid woman. He was visualizing her— 
v1 she saw that he was visualizing her—in 
1. owntown office, side by side with trim, 
lcient, small-waisted, neat-shod young 
fae women who were in practice on type- 
nd among them she did not fit. Oh, 
had made a comfortable home for him— 


_i slow, reluctant flush found its way 
Wood Hatson’s face as he felt the first 

of ashame. Not shame over her— 
to his credit.. But shame over his 
he would feel shame over her. 
he applied to, say, his own firm 
ition! and failed to give satis- 
and cried, as to-night, so that her 


aie =" 


His expression was strained and thought-: 
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plump face was streaked and flabby, as 
now! Quite often the women workers 
cried—he had seen some. Not the efficient 
ones, of course. 

And of course there were many office 
women—or girls—who were not efficient— 
or trim. Again his strange, critical eyes 
went—while her wide eyes affrightedly 
followed his—to corsetless waist and flap- 
ping feet. But such office girls—or women— 
he was well aware found it hard to corral 
even eight small dollars a week. He re- 
called the Mabel of twelve years before— 
young, slender, alert, but inclined to 
whimper sadly over old grouchy bosses who 
simply raised Cain over misspelled words 
and smeary sentences. 

And Mabel, watching hypnotically, read 
his thoughts, his recollections, understood 
his look at her dumpy waistline, her tear- 
flabby cheeks. 

“Let’s hope I won’t have to go in the 
end,” he said with obviously forced as- 
sumption of cheéeriness. 

She assented with a gulp. But it was 
that night that, when he had gone to sleep, 
she let the tears dribble into her pillow. 
After many years she suddenly felt herself 
a superfluity on earth! For Wood to look 
at her that way! She recalled, too, that the 
typewriter had never been a docile machine 
under her youthful fingers. 


qr 


ND the next day, and forever after, 

Mabel Hatson forgot the world war, 

her country’s growth in ideals and army, 

and much other important matters of her 

globe. Her world was Wood Hatson— 
when it came down to facts. 

Were he to be sent to the fighting line 
and killed she knew that home or no home, 
furnished room or Lake Shore castle, would 
never matter to her. But there was prac- 
tically no likelihood of his being sent there. 
And to spend the rest of her life with him, 
after reading in his eyes that horrible con- 
tempt! Oh, there was no evading it—it 
had been actual contempt. 

For several days she cried and brooded 
by turns—carefully washing her eyes and 
powdering well before Wood got home. 

Her happiness had festered. And a fes- 
tering thing lets you have no peace. There 
soon came well-based rumors that older 
men would never be needed in this war. 
But that did not obliterate her recollection 
of the look in Wood’s eyes. It had seemed 
to brand her as a parasite. So finally she 
decided to work downtown awhile for Mrs. 
Krowner and show him, and everybody 
else, that—well, show something! Mrs. 
Krowner was usually needing another 
stenographer; she had heard her say so. 


-And though she was not particularly fond 


of her neighbor she would not mind work- 
ing for her a while, until she got speed and 
proficiency enough to choose employers. 

So one morning she stepped out into the 
hall as Mrs. Krowner was starting’ for her 
office. : 

She stepped back into her own hall with 
compressed lips and reddened face. 

“Why, I’m sorry,” said Mrs. Krowner 
sympathetically. “This war has uprooted 
so many homes. But I can use only 
stenographic experts, Mrs. Hatson. My 
clientele is rather fussy..’ 

Experts! In a week Mabel Hatson’s per- 
ceptions had sharpened. Mrs. Krowner’s 
glance at her plump waist and frilled-capped 
hair reminded her of Wood’s. There was 
the same tincture of contempt—only more 
impersonal. But now she felt no inclina- 
tion to tears. Not over another woman! 
Her humor took on a grimness that settled 
steadily into determination. Well, she 
would show Mrs. Krowner as well as Wood! 

It is likely that Mabel Hatson never be- 
fore scurried as she did that day. The 
woman who came two days a week to clean 
was there. Feverishly she helped, so that 
she could send the woman away at noon. 
Then she fairly flung herself into street 
clothes and went forth. She came back 
barely in time to have dinner ready for 
Wood. But she had found no position. 

She never told what she did the succeed- 
ing three days. But the fourth she went 
out and came back with forty dollars in 
place of'a bond three-fourths paid for. And 
the next day she paid this forty dollars for 
tuition at a business college. She knew of 
no better way to get proficiency and a job 
at her work of earlier years. _ 

‘Did she tell Wood? She did not. 


_ The days were over when she told every 

little thing to Wood. That look of his 
had ended them. Some day she would tell 
him—some day when a large corporation 
had installed her at jits right hand at a 
brand-new typewriter. . Then © perhaps 
Wood would apologetically wipe that look 
out of his eyes and give her the same old 
careless, uncritical glance. Determination 
gripped her as furiously as hunger was 
gripping poor Russia. 

It took some mental and physical ma- 
neuvering not to tell him though. Her 
hours down at the business school meant 
more hours away from home than she was 
in the habit of spending. She had too long 
been the excellent housewife not to have 
her house rest heavy on her mind. Meals 
and cleaning—the routine had to go on for 
her own satisfaction and to insure Wood’s 
ignorance. 

And at first it must be admitted that 
she simply scrambled to get dressed after 
breakfast and Wood’s leaving, in order to 
reach school on time. In easy happy years 
she had formed the habit of doing her hair 
and dressing very leisurely. She was accus- 
tomed to spend the entire afternoon getting 
ready for their weekly theater treat. But 
when necessity prods, you can move faster 
than you ever believed. 

She moved faster; and afternoons she 
simply tore home to buy and prepare din- 
ner for Wood in the style to which she had 
accustomed him. 

His preoccupation helped her somewhat. 
He was brooding over ways and means— 
matters to be adjusted before he went 
should he have to go; and matters that 
could not be adjusted. By tacit consent 
they omitted theater and restaurant sup- 
per that first week. Also the next, and the 
next. Hesaid briefly one night that he sim- 
ply had to pay up all his insurance at once. 

And he was so preoccupied that one 
night when she substituted delicatessen 
salad and cold meat for their usual fare he 
did.not know it. She had disliked making 
the substitution, but all her scrambling 
that week had not given her sufficient time 
for regular menu planning. 

However, in two weeks or so she began 
to dovetail her duties better. She got her 


-wardrobe in better order—was careful to 


keep it mended and wearable at instant 
notice. She sorted out her waists; she kept 
on front hangers in the closet those that 


‘were most easily hooked mornings and un- 


hooked evenings. She was in no humor for 
spending money these days, but she loos- 
ened her pocketbook enough for a pair of 
comfortable wide-soled shoes; she had no 
time to waste on troublesome feet. Too, 
she chose a neat, quick way of doing her 
hair; she had no spare minutes to put little 
curls over ears and temples. And she kept 
hat, gloves, veil and purse in a handy 
place—handy to find mornings; handy to 
reach evenings. 

It was hard doing all this—to a woman 
used for many years to spending all the 
time she liked on herself. But she either 
had to do it or give up the business school. 
The choice was narrow. 

As the days went on she got most of her 
hours into a fair working schedule. If per- 
haps the living room was not dusted so 
regularly it did not much matter, because 
both she and Wood seemed to pay little 
attention to mere rooms evenings. She 
was tired and he was obvicusly worried. 
Over her she knew. He loved her—would 
not like to see her wretched. Well, she 
told herself bitterly that she wished he 
loved her less and had a higher opinion of 
her. 

She did not cry any more over it, how- 
ever. She really did not have time. Going 
to sleep at night she was worriedly thinking 
of the next day. Awake days she was 
pressed for minutes. Though she felt that 
she managed pretty well she could not cook 
so much as formerly, try as she would. So 
several spare tag ends of days were spent 
in scouring the neighborhood for the best 
delicatessen shop. Some served impossible 
stuff. However, she finally found one that 
was better than the others. At least Wood 
seemed to see no apparent difference. 
However, she knew well enough that if he 
were-in a happier and more observant 
frame of mind he’d notice the difference in 
his fare soon enough. 

She hoped that he would continue un- 
observant. It made her course easier. As 
the days went on and Germany slipped 
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faster and faster to defeat all were agreed 
that the last war had about run its course. 
But that little matter, which held the at- 
tention of the world, got very little of 
Mabel Hatson’s attention. The important 
thing to her was that she should regain her 
importance in one man’s eyes. She had 
about forgotten autocracy, the original 
cause of her woe. The woe utterly over- 
shadowed the cause. She feared failure for 
herself as the Allies had. more than once 
feared it. 

This fear gave her formerly good-natured 
mouth a certain tautness and seemed to 
sharpen her usually soft countenance: 

And whether the,fear of failure inspired 
failure, or whether an underlying conscious- 
ness that failure was,inevitable inspired her 
incessant fear, is hard to say. As hard to 
say as whether the egg or the chicken hap- 
pened into existence first. 

But when six hard scrambling weeks had 
gone by, about all that Mabel Hatson could 
claim that she had accomplished was the 
adjustment of her home duties to her 
business-school hours! _She could do her 
hair and dress herself, and run her house, 
and spend most of her day away from home 
at work. Well, it was a good thing she 
could lay that unction to her straining soul. 
For as to those hours that she spent at 
work 

She hit the keys of her machine steadily 
and industriously. She listened conscien- 
tiously to her instructors. She spent long, 
patient intervals filling the pages of a new 
stenographic notebook with pothooks. 

But the keys said to her wabbling fin- 
gers: “Say, you miss us oftener than you 
hit us!” And her instructors eyed her 
peculiarly. And no intervals were long 
enough for her—or instructor !—to decipher 
what those pothooks stood for! One night 
after Wood was asleep she sneaked out of 
bed to the dining room and spent two 
wretched, concentrated hours on the next 
day’s deciphery. It seemed that mind and 
hands had taken on stolidity with the years. 
And it was inconceivable to her that such 
easy happy years could have been so cruel! 

Most of her class consisted of younger 
women—girls: slim, pert, chattering things 
whose limber young brains and facile 
tongues left her behind, it seemed. Of the 
older ones there was one especially stout 
stupid person, in her forties, who seemed 
to poor Mabel to be her double. Looking 
at this poor slow old soul she felt that she 
was looking at herself as she appeared to 
Wood! And from growing exasperation 
with the other’s obvious misfitness as an 
office worker she grew exasperated with her 
own unfitness for any work. 

But exasperation does not give you lim- 
berness of mind. 

She continued not to become captain of 
her career. And finally she demanded plain 
talk from a teacher. 

“Will I ever, Mr. Huckton, become an 
expert stenographer?” Her eyes were de- 
spairing, her voice was bitter. 

Mr. Huckton was a little pedagogic man, 
all shriveled flesh and shrewd orbs. He 
looked at her, looked away from her, looked 
back, looked away. 

“T want to know!”. She was shrilly in- 
sistent. 

He said dryly: ‘‘ Well, ever is a long 
time, Mrs. Hatson! One can do almost 
anything—in long enough time.” 

“And how—how,”’ she quavered — 
“much time will I need?” 

He looked away. He seemed to suppress 
a small grim smile. 

“T_really, Mrs. Hatson, I could not 
say.” 

“Tn a year?”’ she demanded strongly. 

He looked down at the sheet just taken 
from her machine. She had then been at 
school just eight weeks. And this was it: 


“Ddear S or; 
Inrepl y to youys of reccent datte?, we 
begj to saym t hat We cannot ——”’ 


Frankly Huckton told her: ‘In about 
fourteen years. Maybe!’’ 

“Ah,” said she with stiff, colorless lips. 

He was not an unkindly man. ‘“‘Stenog- 
raphy isn’t the only kind of work,’ he told 
her. ‘‘There are other,kinds. And it simply 
doesn’t belong to some folks, my dear 
woman. Why don’t you try something 
else?” 

She did not listen to the end of his smug, 
consolatory advice. Where, pray, was any 
something else? She knew of nothing for 
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which she had any talent—executive, ar- 
tistic, specific or general. At the end of the 
afternoon session she shut her notebook 
and went home, knowing that she would 
not come back. 

And as she went her feet were lumps of 
rock. This the end of her weeks of fierce 
determination! Well, she had really  ex- 
pected it. Always there had: been under- 
lying recollection of those typing years of 
girlhood. She remembered plainly that in 
the two years she had held exactly eight 
positions—and most eagerly had given up 
the eighth for Wood’s arms and support! 

Now—she knew stoically that unless 
somehow she rehabilitated herself in her 
husband’s eyes savor would be forever gone 
from her life. That suggestion of contempt 
in his eyes would become’ more ‘than a 
suggestion. He would always see her here- 
after as a rather helpless old-woman-of-the- 
sea person. And in time he would come to 
think of her as old—and depéndent. 

Dependent! She did not thank the men 
at Washington who had flung out that 
belittling, detestable word: Dependent! 
Once maybe she had rather relished it, 
had enjoyed leaning on Wood financially 
and mentally; but that was before he 
looked at her like—like she was a depend- 
ent! Ugh! The word suggested ‘county 
poorhouses, poverty-stricken relations, old 
women in shawls by a chimney. Bah! 

For the first time in weeks the tears came 
again. As they dribbled down each dis- 
couraged cheek she did not care whether 
the people in the street car saw them or not. 
Let ’em look! She reflected cynically that 
they’d assume she’d lost in the war some- 
one dear to her. Well, she had. She had 
lost herself, her old happy, comfortable self. 

And when she got off the car she only 
half wiped them off. Whether Wood saw 
traces of her crying or not mattered little. 

Something else! Oh, that man Huckton 
could talk very smugly, theoretically. 
There was nothing else whose lines she 
could grasp. No reins by which she could 
drive any steed of industry! ~She was 
simply one of the great mob of inefficients 
that magazines and lecturers harped about. 

As she walked stolidly down the street 
she felt branded for all to see. Wood had 
seen—Mrs. Krowner had seen—Huckton 
had seen. And one day she had caught a 
group of young, laughing, chattering things 
at the school doubling up over her type 
sheets. Everyone saw. 

The little tears made dribbling furrows 
down cheek again as she turned into a side 
street to a delicatessen shop. Reaction to 
the fierce effort of weeks was coming over 
her. She was descending into the blue 
swamp of despair. : 

Then in the delicatessen shop she found 
that to the big blow of the day Fate had 
meanly added a smaller one. The shop’s 
counters were bare. Sold out. 

She dragged her weary way back two 
blocks to another shop. When she saw that 
it, too, had few dishes and those not overly 
attractive fatigue flamed out in temper. 

“Why don’t you have stuff for custom- 
ers?” she demanded angrily. 

For psychological reasons which most 
discouraged folks will understand she had 
desired dinner that night to be as good as 
usual. 

The proprietor, a small, stooped, weary 
man, scowled impatiently at her query as 
he dished out for her some flaccid potato 
salad and a mold of jam. 

“Why don’t I?” aggrievedly. “I would 
if I could!” 

He slapped the wooden dish pettishly on 
the counter and snapped: “‘I can’t get any- 
body to help me!” 

She was listlessly uninterested in his 
troubles. Her own were preéminent. 

But he went on broodingly: ‘‘Women— 
they make me tired! They make me sick! 
They run off to run street cars and eleva- 
tors and offices and ammunition factories 
and motor trucks and airplanes and—and 
derricks! Off to those places they run like 
wildcats!” 

His vehemence annoyed Mabel. 

“Have you any pimiento cheese?” she 
asked sharply. 

He got it, and went on bitterly, with air 
of having grievance that must be aired: 

“Those women! They make me sick! 
Will any of ’em come and make salad for an 
honest delicatessen man? No, they won’t!”’ 

It was not the bitterness of his tone that 
made Mabel Hatson jump. 

“Why—why, do you want one?” she 
demanded stammeringly, hastily. 

“Do I want one!” He flung out his 
hands at her, groaned at her. ‘‘Does an 
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empty car want gasoline? Madam, I want ~ 


someone so bad that I’m darn near crazy! 
Do you think a man likes to see a business 
that he’s been years building up dwindle 
away?” This with wild violence. 

Mabel Hatson leaned her weight against 
the counter. She was trembling and her 
eyes had taken on a glitter. 
© “How much—how much would you pay 
a good salad maker?” she asked tremu- 
lously, weakly. 

He took no'time to consider. ‘Again he 
flung out wide, wanting hands.’ He said 
instantly, with the desperation that is born 
of long and acute need: “To any woman 


who’s got just gumption enough to pare + 


and slice boiled: potatoes and 'sprinkle salt 
and mustard ‘over them I’d pay:twelve dol- 
lars a week. To-a regular salad maker— 
well, believe me, I’d pay her some’ pay! 
Believe me!” -: oad z 

“Ah!” Mabel Hatson drew a long, pe- 
culiar breath. 

And then,-like the authenticated office 
boy who saw the sigh Boy Wanted and 
took it down and inside, saying. simply 
“‘T’m here,” she leaned all her-weight harder 
on the counter andsaidsimply: ‘“Well, ’ma 
good one. I’ll start in to-morrow morning.”’ 

A bit startled; the questing delicatessener 
drew back cautiously, as is the way of the 
male when-he suddenly gets what he has 


clamored for.-<-!4 \s--"- Bee 
“Huh?” — doubtfully. “Ah —eh — can 
At the hesitating; skeptical query Mabel 
Hatson’ straightened ' herself, and with *‘as- 
surance gazed calmly ‘at-the man.’ It: was 
that calm assurance known indubitably by 
the typist who can type, the reporter who 
can report, the sculptor who can sculpt, the 
general who can command his men." It is 
born of innate consciousness of power, that 
assurance. ; 
“Tf I can’t—you needn’t: pay me a cent 
for a week of my time,” she coolly declared; 
and matter-of-factly wiped a last drying 
tear from her left: cheek. i 
““Oh’”’—doubt gave quick, obedient way 
to perception—‘“‘all right. Be sure”—ea- 
gerly, whimperingly—‘‘to come to-morrow!” 


Some time later Wood Hatson, arriving 
home one evening just as the arc lights 
lighted the dusk with gold rays, smiled 
kindly and assuringly at Mabel, who was 


busily putting the last touches to the 


pleasant dinner table. 
“Well, old girl, we needn’t worry any 
more. Armistice is signed. I’ll be right here 
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on the job of taking care of you.” Was 
there a touch of patronage in his earnest 
voice? 

Mabel nodded briefly as she whipped a 
hot dish from gas oven to dining room. 

““Yes—I heard the whistles.”” From un- 
der lowered eyelids she seemed to be cast- 
ing a peculiar look at her husband, which, 
however, he did not notice. 

“Though I’d'sure like to have gone,” he 
regretted, unfolding his napkin. ‘‘ But” 

Indubitably there was resignation as 
well'as affection in the kind glance he gave 
her. “And though resignation in its way-is 
one of ‘the most desirable emotions there 
are “occasions when, like asafetida, it is 
offensive. 

: Mabel Hatson flushed as she poured the 
coffee. ; 

“T’m ‘glad, old girl; you needn’t feel 
frightened any longer,’’ he went on gently. 
“The war is over.” 

‘*Oh—the war.’’ Mabel Hatson shrugged 
that great thing aside as conversation in 
a manner decidedly slighting to its bulk: 
“I’m glad it’s over. But I might as well 
tell you at last, Wood, that I’m not— 
not’”’—in spite of herself a certain bitter- 
ness bubbled into wording—‘“‘a dependent! 
Not any longer!” 

Mr. Wood Hatson registered bland non- 
understanding. “a 
~ “Dear old girl, you’ll always be my chief 
care.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” aes 

Mrs. Wood Hatson ungratefully- tossed 
tartness of inflection back for gentle kindli- 
ness. And then she planted her two plump 
elbows—though not so plump as. some 
weeks back!—on the table and cupped her 
face—which was not so plump or so smug 
as some weeks back!—in her two palms, 
which likewise: belonged to hands not so 
plump as some time back...Thus conven- 
iently postured,; she looked quizzically at 
her husband staring kindly at her. BOGS 

“T guess I might as well'tell you, Wood, 
now that I’m sure of myself, that for a good 
many weeks past. I’ve been making good 
money—twenty dollars a week. And I’m 
going pretty soon to ask for a commission 
too. It’s due me—I’m making the busi- 
ness. What doing? Oh, salad 


making chiefly—with a few other things.” 
Her look at him became straight, chal- 
lenging. 
As for him he set down his cup of coffee. 
“Mabel!” 
“Yes—and this house has been run just 
as—well, about as well as ever! 


At least 


_ absently. “I’m buying back, too, the 


' day. But—come to think’’—this 
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you, Wood, haven’t noticed the differen 
And now in her voice hung a small t 
phant taunt. 
““Why—no—I haven’t,” he ad 
bewilderedly. But his glance took on 
credulity. ‘ % 
Which nettled her. “I’m tellin 
truth, Wood Hatson!”’ sharply. 
“Why—why— Mabel, I didn’t sa 
aren’t’’—placation came hastily—‘“ 
only —— P 
“Only. it’s hard for you to visuali 
as—as not dependent!”’ she said crue 
_ At which a small red flush dyed t] 
credulous countenance of one Ameri 
band. tect : 
_ ‘Why—Mabel, my dear girl —— 
. “T’m banking my money,” she 


we traded. I—I just want ’em.” 
“ee But ” 

“‘T’ve cut down the table expens 
lot too. So you—you can bank th 
like.” 

“But tell me ——” : 

She went on abstractedly. “T 
was hard at first to keep this apa: 
running and not be at home most 


ing said thoughtfully to herself, n 
Wood—“‘come to think, it was worth i 
forty dollars I spent for tuition. 
tuition—if not what I thought I was 
ing for!” tes 

Her husband finally got her self-a’ 
ear. ‘‘Mabel, for some time I’ve notice 
you were getting thinner, but I thought”- 
pityingly—‘“‘it was worry, and it worrie 
me ” | 


She glanced down with satisfaction «+ 
herself. ‘“Yes—lI’ve noticed it. I’m ali 
thinner. But not—from worry. Frome 
ercise,man! And being too busy to eat; 
much!’ eo s P| 

Her brown..eyes snapped with sel 
satisfaction..| ~~ | 

Wood saw them. His incredulity fade 
She saw it fade. Whereat more snap a/ 
peared:in her visual organs. She tossed h_ 
head—it was'a trick of her far-back pret | 
girlhood. 

Wood stared at her. He continued | 
stare at her. And little by little his whe 
manner was changing. His eyes began 
kindle—respectfully to kindle! . | 

“Why, Mabel! Why, Mabel, by jimin, 
this is wonderful!” _ | 

She had seen. the kindling light in 1 
eyes. And now she caught, not being | 
unbelievably stupid wife, that nice tone | 
startled homage in his voice which is | 
wifely or maiden ears like peanuts to t| 
elephant. ee | 

“Well,” she said with a small odd smi. 
“reveille was sounded for me—and I we 

The look that he continued to give hergr | 
in ardency—it was like an admiring love! 
So that she flushed pink. And; luckily | 
all women, even the middle thirties are $s) 
tened by a soft pink flush! Wood Hat | 
got up, came round the table and kiss! 
her as—as he had not kissed her for so 
years. 

She dropped eyelids to hide her eyes. 

And then a | 

Then Wood said as a matter of cout: 
“But now that the war is over there is | 
‘necessity for your keeping on with + 
work! It is not necessary.” ii 

“The war has nothing to do with i 


spiritedly she interrupted him. “Wooc 
want to tell you something: It isn’t g' 
for any human being to be dependent ! 
another human’s vigor, mind or circ 
stances. To be at the mercy of anoths 
health or pocketbook or job! Ah—I co! 
never be that again. I must—must / 
ee if necessary, to stand on my | 
eet.” F 
Wood Hatson stared. He didn’t a> 
gether understand—being of the sex the 
used to being at the mercy only of its ¢! 
health; job and pocketbook. We | 
He tried to argue—but his wife ‘ 
calmly: ‘‘We won’t discuss it, dear. L 
go to a show. We haven’t been to one 
weeks.” . eae 
“Can you get ready?” he h 
““Tt’s late.” ; Pas 
“T can get ready in ten minutes,” she’ 
torted. “My dear man, I’ve had to lear 
hustle—and cut out dilatoriness.” | 
On the way out they met Mrs. Krow 
She nodded rather pityingly at } 
“By the way, I see you’re worki 
Hatson. Hard in an office, I supp 
Mabel Hatson smiled placid 
dear, no—not in an office. I decid 
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Out of the 


HE ashes of war are shoveled away, but the added 

equipment which war forced the nation to build is 
still standing. Out of this resource, America will forge a 
large future. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars are released for new 
enterprises. Listening ears hear the hammer and clank 
and whirr of peace-time production. 

It is the beginning of Something Better. 

* * * 
UT in the trenches, banker and bricklayer, lawyer 
and farmer, professor and blacksmith, have joined 
_ in a common job—the biggest job in history—the blanket- 
ing of the globe with democracy. And the job is done. 

And now these men lay. aside their weapons to return 
to industry. They have learned democracy in a bitter 
school, and it is natural that they should want the spirit 
of that for which they struggled and suffered 
to dominate the new era. 

And we, who stayed at home and produced 
the materials to sustain their fight—what of 
ust Have we kept pace with the ideals for 
which they fought? 

* duce 

OR years the Hydraulic Pressed Steel 
A Company has produced steel products in 
ever-increasing quantities. 


Asher of WAR 


ARASH NT RES 


Lapabsg edi smrnne 


The closing months of the war found this Company 
making immense quantities of war materials —75,000 shell 
forgings a day, gun parts, aeroplane parts and steel prod- 
ucts generally. And that job is done. 

During the eleven years of our existence we have 
constantly enjoyed a harmonious relationship with our 
people. Of the 5000 now in our employ, many are stock- 
holders, a great many more share in profits, and our effort 
is always to build each man up to higher earning capac- 
ity—for himself as well as the rest of us. — 

Thus we are trying to express in the conduct of our 
own business that spirit of Democracy which this great 
world struggle has developed, and we have found that it 
leads to mutual content and profit. 

We are talking to you through these pages because 
we consider the adjustment of business to this new spirit 
of vital importance to Industry. 

It may be the means of getting us in 
touch with some who would exchange ideas 
in the working out of this problem, or it 
may serve as an introduction to those with 
whom we may. later desire. business re- 
lations. 


Hyprautic PressED STEEL COMPANY 
of Cleveland, 


YDRAUL 


RESSED STEEL COMPANY 
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*— Stracciari Sings There’ | | 
Long Lane aba: The Best Ri 


5 oe oa Stracciari’s glorious voice; the haunting mel- Will ; you kee 
peed on message of the‘‘Long,Long Trail?’ Try step, with the | 
” to imagine the heart-appeal of this splendid | moment? ‘Ther 
record—then hear it, and find how it surpasses Records. 

even your. keenest expectation. 49517—$1.50 Every hour 
to sing, new dan« 
foot. Columbia ]) 
lar music while it 
and played by f 


, a ! “f | AS | vaudeville. 
Lashanska’s lovely ‘yma va pee) ar 


record of Louises 
Famous Love Song 


There are people who go to hear- 
“‘Louise’’ just for the joy of one wonder- 
ful song—“Depuis le Jour.”’ In all the 
realm of opera there is no more beautiful 
love song than this unrestrained outpour- 
ing of a young girl’s first affection. 
Lashanska’s rendering is perfect in its ‘4 
sympathy, surpassing in its brilliance. 49364 — $1.50 Vf VN 


comprises 4 opi 
and 6 new dancel 
bers, 1 violoncel: 
Ask any Colum} 
Columbia Grafor) 
You will enjoy » 
Columbia treasu? 


New Columbia Re’ 


Fab 


be 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOP ) 


The French Army Band Plays lene 
‘Two Victorious War Mar ches : 


France’s victory over her foe 
rings out, in every note of these 
two pulse-quickening marches— 
‘‘Marche Lorraine” and ‘‘Pere 
la Victoire.”? When you hear 
them, you'll swing your hat 
again for France! 

A-6083 — $1.25 


€ 


bg 


VE 
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tune, your feet in 
st music of the 
| way—Columbia 


at everyone wants 
3 to every tapping 
the newest popu- 
s best music sung 
yera, concert and 


olumbia Records 
14 popular song 
2 orchestral num- 
istrumental gems. 
y for you on the 
lean most to you. 
ito the wonderful 
7 and mirth. 


‘Oth of Every Month 


_ “Youll Find Old Dixieland 


in France’ 


Here’s a Van and Schenck Dixie 
Song with a decidedly novel slant. 
“Instead of picking melons off 
the vine, they’re picking Germans 
off the Rhine.” A real tribute to 
the ‘Smoke Brigades” that fought 
so bravely Over There. 


A-2665 — 85c 
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Aint’ Got Weary Yet” 


GB 
pe yf 
i A song of Johnny Dunn who sailed 
away to fight the Hun —and “‘ain’t 


uA got weary yet!’’ There’s a gale of 
ie 


y; melodious laughter in Johnny’s 
f / merry adventures in France. On 
YY Yip ~~ the back, “‘Would You Rather 
YS Be a Colonel With an Eagle on 
LS y Your Shoulder, or a Private With 
Yi 4 a Chicken on Your Knee?” 


~ Sl; YY, A-2669 — 85c 
\\ Wf 
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I, A Lover's Song— “Till We Meet Again’ 


Rarely have exquisite melody and appealing words been so beauti- 
fully united in a song of war-time sentiment. In millions of 
American homes today the dreams this song expresses are happily 


coming true. A-2668 — 85c 
OTHER FEBRUARY HITS 
The Rose of No Man’s Land (Hugh Donovan) 2 z : é i! A-2670 
Over Yonder Where the Lilies Grow (Henry Burr) 85c 
The Pickaninny’s Paradise — Medley Fox-trot ee . 4 A-6086 
My Baby Boy — Medley One-Step } ces ee $1.25 Columbia Grafonola a 
Naval-Cadets March — Bell Solo with Band Accompaniment - - . E-4060 Pe $300: Decode 


Albinos Polka — Xylophone with Band Accompaniment - Se 85c signs up to $2100, 
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ur protection 1n war; our depend- 

ence in peace—brave young 
American manhood, which now turns 
vigorously from fhat greatest of all 
work, so nobly done, and eagerly an- 
swers: Ready,’ for his big job at home. *) 
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the buttons. Look 
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‘THEN it’s all 
NV over,’’ an- 
-¥ nouncedPri- 


te Maclay as he 
bbed gruntingly 
a stubborn blur 
his rifle barrel— 
vhen it’s all over 
nave just one am- 
tion I’m going to 
tisty—if it costs 
2 every red cent 
ye got.” 

Maclay addressed 
e world at large; 
such part of it as 
as in earshot, 
mely, seven fel- 
y privates of his 
mpany lounging 
th him in front 
the half-wrecked 
1cco barn which 
rved as company 
rracks during the 
ziment’srest billet 
the bomb-bitten 
rraine village. 
None of these 
red loungers 
owed any breath- 
‘s interest In hear- 
x the tale of their 
mrade’s ambition. 
» Maclay rubbed 
e harder at the 
urred spot and 
mbled on. 

“T can stand the 
ill. I can, stand 
e hikes. I can 
ind being a target. 
ean stand the 
tole merry chore. And I kind of like some parts of 
But keeping the gun manicured and shampooed and 
assaged so it will pass inspection in wet weather—well, 
uybe there’s some who enjoy it, but I’d rather take in 
ick stairs to clean.” b 

He bent again to his task, breathing on the blurred spot 
id then polishing the surface until the greasy rag in his 
seemed ready to smoke. 

After which, scowling at the unresponsive weapon, he 
yeeeded: “‘Here’s my ambition: When this war’s over 
ln going to scrape together enough cash to buy this 
le. I’m going to take it home with me. I’m going to tie it 
| under the rain spout in my back yard. Then on wet 
hts I’m going to snuggle down in my dry bunk and yell 
of the window to it: ‘Rust, blame ye, rust! Rust till 
“re black in the face and till your lock and your trigger 
‘ stuck and your barrel’s chock-full of red! Keep on 
ting till doomsday! You’ve had your last cleaning!’ 
Ten 1’]] ——” , 

‘Une of his hearers interrupted the gloating fantasy with 
piaets of approbation. Another of them snorted like an 
zry horse, seemed about to break into violent rebuke, 


en checked himself and got to his feet. Glowering dourly 
) the ruminative Maclay he slouched off from the group 
11 down the shell-pocked street. 

Vassius Wyble chose this abrupt exit as the one safe 
‘ort to Maclay’s ballistic blasphemy. If he had answered 
‘ribald, as impulse urged him to, Wyble would have 
another miserable session in the guardhouse; while 
clay must needs have shifted his abiding place to the 
et hospital. 

But Cash Wyble was breaking himself of the guardhouse 


he hoosgow. And he did not desire further stay in such 
ominious quarters—even for the joy of committing 
hem on the man who had just put himself so alluringly 
whin the reach of such punishment. 
Urge upon a sculptor the fun of hammering the head of 
il Venus de Milo into the same battered remnants as her 
Suggest to a bibliophile that his rarest Elzevir would 
to splendid pipe-lighters. And perhaps you may 
om one of the two devotees some fraction of the 
ed contempt which Cash was just then nourishing 
s the man who planned to ruin his rifle. 
Cassius Wyble a good rifle was sacred—a thing to be 
and treasured past all else; to be nursed and 
nored and tended with a care in which love and rever- 
ehadequalshare. His own army rifle glowed and shone 
} vey to warm the heart of the most rigid inspector. 


fo 
r 


t.. Months had passed since he had paid his last visit - 


**Now Yuh’ve Got it Back—Whatcha Lottin’ on Doin’ With It? When YousAll Git Home, I Mean. Speak Up, Right Quick!”’ 


Back in the West Virginia mountains, whence Cash had 
been snared by the draft net and tossed protestingly into 
the Army, the Wyble family rifle had been treated more 
like a priceless heirloom than like an old-fashioned design 
of steel and walnut. Its whims had been indulged. Its 
barrel, without and within, had been kept speckless. Its 
lock had fairly bubbled with fatness. of oil. 

And the wonderful newfangled army rifle apportioned to 
him had seemed to Cash the apotheosis of perfection. He 
had learned to love it. He spent three times as much labor 
on its upkeep as any other man in his company set aside 
for furbishing his whole equipment. ; 

And now this ‘“‘foreigner’’—this*» Maclay—this out- 
lander from somewhere in the bottomlands of Virginia, 
where city folk dwelt—this spindle-legged mocker—had 
blasphemed the Wyble gods! 

‘‘Maybe he ain’t the only one that’s got ‘ambitions,’” 
mumbled Cash in his wrathful heart. ‘“Maybe I got one 


too. Maybe I got a ‘ambition’ to traipse down to where he ° 


lives to, arter the war, an’ find that pore abused rifle he’s 
stropped to the rain spout, an’ clean it up good, an’ then 
shove its muzzle in through the winder an’ blow Maclay’s 


fool head off’n his peakin’ little body! I reeckon-I’d only - 


jest need to tell why I done it to make any maountain jury 
turn me loose;, an’ maybe pension me too.” 

Cheered a little by this bright dream Cash pursued his 
slouching way along the street center. Here and there, as 


he passed, a French housewife at door or window would 


stop her work to cast a curious glance at the mountaineer’s 
lankily long figure and leathern face. But of their.glances 
Cash was all unaware. He was not interested in these for- 
eigners. Since he had proved by personal test that; they 
had never so much as learned to speak, and-that- they 
communicated with one another by means of a funny 
jumble of-sounds that’ could not possibly contain real 
words—since then Wyble had regarded them as hopelessly 
ignorant if not really insane. And in either case he had no 
further interest.in them, classing them with army mules 
and Germans and other creatures beneath the social notice 
of a man of his mental caliber. ) s ttaaa 
He passed on, beyond the end of the short street and out 
into the road which was its continuation. Wyble was 


‘going nowhere in particular. Hence his slouch had not the 


mile-eating swing to it that a year in the army had taught 
him. Alli he wanted to do just now was to compose his 
mind to an extent that would keep him safe from thrashing 
Maclay on his return to barracks. He yearned to hammer 
the desecrater of his rifle idols. And he knew that an 
ordinary stand-up fight between two well-matched privates 
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was usually winked 
at by company com- 
manders; providing 
always that such a 
fight was waged in 
official privacy. 

But he and little 
Maclay were any- 
thing but well- 
matched. Moreover, 
Cash’s knowledge of 
fights had been ac- 
quired in his native 
mountains, where 
tactics had been 
handed down from 
generation to gen- 
eration of the hill 
folk. Such contests 
were marvelously 
liberal in the matter 
of rules. Every of- 
fensive portion of 
the body from teeth 
to toenails might 
lawfully be brought 
into action. And 
the mere fact that 
one man was down 
served as incentive 
rather than a deter- 
rent to his foe. 

Fights of this kind 
were discouraged 
right rigidly in the 
Army; asmorethan 
gne exiled West Vir- 
ginian mountaineer 
had learned to his 
sorrow. And 
Wyble’sangry brain 
pictured what 
Maclay would look 
like after such a go; also the grindingly harsh guardhouse 
term that would confront the victor. 

Cash had fought that way once, and once only, since his 
arrival in France. That one fight had left a Prussian 
colonel dead in his own dugout. Wyble knew no other way 
of fighting. At least he knew no other way well enough to 
trust his wildcat temper to follow it once his blood should 
be afire with the joy of conflict. 

Hence, he must forgo his yearnings. 

Just the same, the grievance rankled; and it rankled 
deep and deeper. Blessed with cinemic imagination—and 
wholly devoid of any sense of humor—he visualized a 
beautiful army rifle rusting and rotting beneath a rain 
spout, while slackers should be brought by the grinning 
Maclay to chuckle at the weapon’s degradation. 

Not for an instant did it occur to him to question the 
genuineness of Maclay’s loudly proclaimed ambition; or 
that the man would try to fulfill it. In a squirm of indig- 
nation Cash yearned that the war might block the scheme 
by lasting forever; or at any rate until Maclay should 
be shot. 

Wyble came to a halt, blinking dazedly. Something, 
apparently, had happened. Cash did not know what it 
was. But it was something that gave his tough nerves a tor- 
turing yank and brought him abruptly to a standstill in 
the middle of the rutty road. 

Then all at once he realized. And the realization in- 
creased instead of lessening his bewilderment. Nothing 
had happened. But something had stopped happening. 

For weeks, fifteen miles to northeastward, day and 
night, the air had shaken unceasingly to the roar of guns. 
Sometimes louder, sometimes lower, the jarring rumble 
had not once been still. Sometimes it had come from one 
point, sometimes from another, sometimes from every- 
where—but always from somewhere. 

And now, at eleven o’clock on this November morn- 
ing, every gun, as by common consent, ceased its clan- 
gor. Not gradually, but instantly, from all directions, 
the racket ended. And the strange quiet smote upon 
Wyble’s bombardment-keyed senses as smites upon the 
nerves of an ocean voyager the sudden stoppage of the 
propeller. 

“‘Suthin’s happened!’ declared Cash aloud and with 
great positiveness. 

To his regiment—as to many another body billeted in 
out-of-the-way nooks back of the Front—no word had 
come heralding the armistice. Or if such word had been 
received by officers it had not become known to the en- 
listed men. 
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WO Goodyear motor transports, equipped 
with Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck 
Tires, recently crossed the continent twice, 
carrying full loads from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco and returning by way of Los Angeles. 


Before starting this 7,763-mile journey, they 
had delivered thousands of miles of hard serv- 
ice on their regular Akron-to-Boston route. 


And they were given no special preparation 
for the coast-to-coast haul. 


Yet traveling 71.5 per cent of the distance 
over unimproved roads and in wagon trails, 
they completed the round trip in 24 days, 
1 hour and 55 minutes of actual running, as 
shown by the recordograph. 


Here, then, is a remarkable demonstration of 
the ability of motor trucks, equipped with 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires, to 
negotiate the worst kinds of going found 
anywhere. 


The traction of these tires enabled the heavily 


burdened trucks to roll through hub-deep 
mud in places where most passenger cars did 
not attempt the grind. 


Indeed, the trucks actually made better time 
over rocky stretches and in deep sand than the 
passenger car that accompanied them. 


Then, on wide detours across fields and creek 


beds, the pneumatics helped the transports to — 
pull out of places that would have mired 


solid tires. 


BOSTON to BOSTON 


, 


na San Francisco 
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On top of that, they enabled the trucks, in 
crossing many mountains, to climb grades up 
to 22 per cent. On these, solid tires would 
have stalled because of lack of traction. 


‘In making this long jaunt, which would have 


been positively impossible with solid-tire- 
equipped trucks, the Goodyear drivers averaged 
132 miles per hour for the entire circuit. 


Three of their tires ran all the way to San 
Francisco on original air. 


Unquestionably due to the cushioning power 
of the big Goodyear Pneumatics, the huge 


and Los Angeles 


motor freighters remained remarkably free from 
breakage and vibration troubles. Only two 
broken parts, a spring and a brake rod, were 
recorded and these snapped during an 
accident. 


In total, this memorable performance of these 
pioneering tires points to their immense ad- 
vantages for either highway hauling or off- 
the-road work. 


It particularly calls attention to the way 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires pro- 
tect trucks and loads, and to their very tough 
construction. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 67) 

Up the bumpy roadway toward the village chugged a 
most disreputable little motor car with the muffler cut out. 
One man in muddy khaki was the car’s sole occupant. 
As he drew near Cash recognized the chauffeur as a corre- 
spondent who had visited the regiment’s quarters from 
time to time. Wyble did not at all know what might be 
the duties of correspondents, apart from asking nosy 
questions of bored West Virginia mountaineers who had no 
desire to talk to them. But he knew such men were not 
hedged in by the mysterious dignity which encompasses 
an officer, and that they might be hailed familiarly with- 
out the risk of a call-down. Wherefore he now stopped the 
car by the simple expedient of stepping into the very 
center of the narrow byroad and standing there. 

The sharp application of the emergency brake and a 
roek ridge in the bed of the road combined to save Cash 
from accident. At the same time it did queer things to the 
gears and other inner workings of the long-suffering little 
car. 

“Say!”? hailed Wyble, forestalling turgid oratory from 
the jarred driver. ‘Say! What’s all the guns quittin’ for? 
What’s th’ idee?’”’ The correspondent 
forgot his indignation in the zest for 
spreading news. 

“‘Haven’t you boys heard?” he asked 
in surprise. ‘‘The armistice went into ef- 
fect ateleven. I thought everybody 

“What happened at eleven?” de-: 
manded Cash, to whom the word “‘armis- 
tice” was as strange as French itself. __ 

He did not like to have his very 
natural curiosity balked by a stuck-up 
foreign word in the mouth of a stuck-up 
automobile jockey. ‘“‘What happened?” 
he repeated crossly. “Speak United re 
States, can’t yuh?”’ Tee 

The correspondent had forgathered 
more than once with the mountaineers. 
He thus had an inkling of their resent- 
ment at words they do not understand, 
and he proceeded to simplify. In super- 
direct language he explained that fought- 
out Germany had asked for a breathing 
space wherein to talk peace; and that the 
Allies had consented —first arranging 
matters so that their foes could not re- 
sume fighting. The truce had gone into 
effect a few minutes earlier. 

“That means the war is over!” fin- 
ished the correspondent. 

If he had expected Cassius Wyble to leap high in air 
and whoop in ecstasy and stamp on his hat at such glad 
tidings, the correspondent was doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment. Not a muscle in Cash’s glum leathern face twitched. 
For a moment he did not speak. 

Then he said in patronizing approval: ‘“That’s all 
right. Let it be over if it’s a mind to. J ain’t kickin’ none.” 

He turned about and strolled back toward camp. The 
correspondent was so disgusted with the lout’s reception 
of the greatest news the world had ever known that he did 
not offer Wyble a lift in his car, but sped bumpily along 
at top speed to carry his golden tidings to more apprecia- 
tive hearers. 

Cash meantime plodded along in a shimmering dream. 
Being a mountaineer and a Wyble, nothing short of a 
quart of moonshine or a swirl of maniac rage had the 
power to stir him to outward semblance of enthusiasm. 
But inwardly he was in the seventh paradise. 

The war was over! That meant—if it meant anything— 
that he could go home. And the man thrilled to the very 
quick. 

He had spent more than a year in inexpressible cravings 
to return to the slab shack on his stony mountain farm, 
thirty-odd miles from the nearest railroad, in the utter- 
most hinterland of the West Virginia mountains. 

In the long nights, in the longer marches, in battle, in 
billet, in bivouac, his longing for home had gnawed 
incessantly into the very soul of him. Here in the army, 
it is true, he wore better clothes, ate more and better food 
and had more ready money than he or any of his neighbors 
had enjoyed for countless generations. Here too he had had 
a sight of the great world, the society of wiser and better- 
bred men than himself, and a réle in history’s mightiest 
cosmic drama. All of which meant nothing—and less than 
nothing—to the flint-eyed man, who was as homesick as 
a lost child. 

He was now leaving a life which to him spelled 
undreamed-of luxury. He was going back to a starve-crow 
rock farm and to squalor and to corn pone and to discom- 
fort and to a frequently empty stomach. He was going 
to a region where life had always been and always must be 
a meagerly sordid struggle, where the future held nothing 
but toil and poverty. 

And Cash Wyble rejoiced thereat as never in all his 
thirty lean years he had rejoiced. Just now he would not 
have changed places with the King of England; not even 
with the governor of West Virginia himself, 


Enjoy It’’ 
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Mildly he was glad his side had won the war, for a 
belated sense of patriotism had long ago found its way 
into his soul. But his pride in the victory was as nothing, 
in that first flush, compared to the bliss of knowing he was 
going home. 

Given a bare pint of fiery moonshine whisky at that mo- 
ment, Cassius Wyble would have lifted his voice in song—an 
effeminate weakness which, as all folk know, is beneath 
the dignity of any grown man, unless he be very drunk 
indeed or in attendance at camp meeting or singing school. 

Cash’s slouching gait involuntarily quickened to a 
stride. Mentally he was already packing his kit and 
marching to the homebound steamboat. He wondered 


whether the boys were to start for America that day or 
whether official red tape would keep them in exile until 
sometime later in the week. 

He had reéntered the village. But it was not the same 
somnolent place he had left a half hour earlier. The corre- 
spondent’s news had spread. The regiment thereupon had 
gone noisily insane. 


Cash looked on in tolerant amuse- 
ment at the antics of his fellow 
a@ soldiers as they danced madly 
~ inthe open street and swatted 
one another on the back and 
filled the air with a raucous jubi- 
lation which those in authority 
were wise enough to leave un- 
checked. The insane rejoicing 
chimed in pleasantly enough with 
Wyble’s mood. And he viewed it 
with calm approval. 

But suddenly his relaxed mouth 
corners tightened. In the center of 
a group of howling privates capered 
little Maclay. 

The sight of him was enough to 
stem the first silent flood of Cash 
Wyble’s ecstasy and to bring back 
a bad-tasting memory. 

In the rapture of learning that he was 
going home Cash had quite forgotten 
Maclay’s jocund plans for the disposal 
and the despoiling of a sacred army rifle. 

The war was over. Maclay too would 
be going home. Nothing could possibly 
prevent the little desecrater now from 
executing his threat of buying his rifle 
and ruining its glorious efficiency. 

The thought turned Wyble sick. It 
brought back to him the recently ban- 
ished flame of righteous anger. It brought 
also a grimly adamant resolve, a resolve whose details 
needed working out. So dodging the revelers and going 
to his own bunk Cash proceeded to these details. 

In his hot thoughts he saw Maclay going to the company 
commander or to the quartermaster or to whomsoever had 
power to grant the boon—and begging hypocritically for 
the privilege of buying his own rifle. He heard the favor 
granted, perhaps with a word of approval for such praise- 
worthy sentiment. 

And presently that gallant weapon would be in the 
power of the man who would defile its sheen and destroy 
its mysteriously exquisite mechanism. 

Cash turned from tan to an ugly purple at the picture 
he conjured up. Of course he knew he could go to head- 
quarters himself and lodge there his information as to the 
base use which Maclay designed for the rifle. That would 
put an instant stop to any danger of the sale; and it might 
even bring heavy punishment on the buyer. But Wyble 
belonged to a clan and to a race to whom the betrayal of a 
foe to the authorities is the Unpardonable Sin. The moun- 
taineers will carry on blithely a murderous family feud into 
the second and the third generations. But as rare as a 
white crow is the feudist who takes to the law any informa- 
tion that can harm his enemy. He pays his own bills, even 
as Cash Wyble now decided he must pay his. 

And again Cash pondered as to ways and means. 

An hour later he sought and obtained audience with his 
company commander. Speaking slowly his hard-rehearsed 
speech Wyble began: 

“Seein’ the war is done I’d like to tote home suthin’, 


cap. Will you-all stop enough money out of my pay to 


let me buy me a army rifle with?” 

~ “You mean, when you’re mustered out you would like 
to buy your rifle from the Government, to take home as a 
souvenir?” asked the captain, who thought he was begin- 
ning to understand mountaineer nature and who prided 
himself a bit on the achievement. ‘Is that it?” 

“Yes, suh. No, suh,’” returned Cash, his rehearsed 
speech somewhat thrown out by the question. ‘‘That is; 
cap, I’m here to ask leave to buy—to buy—to trade in a 
month’s pay for Private Maclay’s rifle, cap.” 

The company commander stared in dense amaze. His 
vaunted knowledge of mountaineer nature was sent 
flying to all points of the compass. 

Mistaking the captain’s blank gaze for a mask wherein 
was hidden the shrewdness of a bargainer, Cash went on: 
“TJ ain’t hagglin’ over the price, cap. If my offer ain’t 
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enough, jes’ you-all banter me up to the right sum, 
pay it if I c’n raise the money. An’ most like J | 
it eres 29) 

“‘What in blue blazes do you want of Private 
rifle?”? exploded the captain. “It’s of the same 
your own. Besides, how do you know Maclay 
want to buy it—if such a thing is allowed when 
is mustered out? Perhaps he re 

“Yes, suh,’’ Wyble made stiff answer. 

And in full and cold realization of his own 
etiquette he saluted and marched away while 
was in the very middle of a sentence. The capt 
recall or reprove him, but stood gaping after t 
ing ramrod figure and wondering gloomily if ev 
boast again of having the remotest grasp of 
nature. 

Cash had cut short the interview for ‘two ve 
reasons: First, because he foresaw a collapse 
held temper; second, because his experience in 
dickering had given him a translation of t 
cryptic query: ,‘‘How do you know Maclay ma; 
to buy it?” 

That explained everything. Maclay had 
captain ahead of him. He had bought his 1 
promise of it. Hence the captain’s question a 
uneasiness. 

Yes, Maclay had been ahead of him. It w: 
to save the beautiful weapon from mutilation. A 

Next morning Private Maclay was in sad 
His rifle had vanished. It had been in its place, 
loud and often, on the preceding night. And 1 
gone. If any Smart Aleck was playing a me 
him the said Smart Aleck was liable to do a! 
stretch, besides a nice spell of kitchen police. 

In transit, in battle, especially in retreat, : 
rifle may readily be lost. But in billet the thi 
tically unheard of. Wherefore the loss cause 
stir in company barracks and a report of it must 
duly forwarded to those higher up—a fact W] 
the company commander past belief. 

The captain took the affair to heart as refle 
own power of discipline. He poured his a 
the sympathizing ear of Top Sergeant Ma 
of the Regular Army and a veteran whose wis 
his length of service. 

Mahan, however, threw no light on the my 
when the captain chanced to mention as an odd ¢) 
dence Wyble’s desire to buy the rifle. ' 

Yet that very day Mahan unearthed the stoc 
lost weapon from a cunningly devised hiding 
Wyble’s kit. Further brief search revealed ther 
deep-buried in Cash’s bunk. 

Both sections of the stolen gun were beautifully 
in fact, were in far better condition than ever Ma 
kept them. Not that that could count in any 
thief’s favor. 

Mahan in duty bound carried the recovered b ( 
captain. He did so by stealth. And he found 
pany commander bemusedly pondering over a d 
of money—thirty dollars in all—which he had 
lying in a still dirtier envelope on his table wi 
returned from regimental headquarters. ~ . 

No word of writing had been inclosed with t 
which was not strange, since reading and. 
occult arts to Cash Wyble, as to all his mountain a 

Cash meanwhile was receiving a second se 
happiness that had been his at prospect of going 
sooner had he salvaged Maclay’s rifle from 
tion than he ran into fresh distress. He had 
to a clump of doughboys who were scanning 
notice newly posted on a blank wall. ; 

For the benefit of those who, like Cash, coul 
someone was proclaiming aloud the bulle t 
The paper was a copy of a general order issued 
on the previous day. Wypble’s careless foo 
him within earshot just as the reader finished 
whose last words were “‘ headquarters under 

This savored of hoosgow memories and 
more interestedly as the reading continued. — 

“Fifth: Every emphasis will be laid on the 
arrangement is an armistice only, and not a pe 

“Sixth: There must not be the slightest re! 
vigilance. Troops must be prepared at any m 
further operations.” 

Cassius Wyble did not wait to hear more. Hi 
back to barracks and sat down on the edge of 
Half of the order’s verbiage had been unintelligi 
by reason of its long and unfamiliar words. B 
grasped the news that he and the others must h 
to go back into the slime of the trenches at a1 
notice; and that peace had not really arrived 
jolt gave the final wrecking impetus to Wy 
nerves and self-control. It gave him va 
cravings toward homicide. 

hat a liar th + correspondent iitaee age b 
his yarn about / ~’s being over had foole 
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IN’ THE SERVICE 


iin iim 
ite a: WENTY-FIVE years ago 

in a tiny electric furnace 
oy the first Carborundum 
crystals were produced, and the 
story of modern abrasives began. 


Up to that time grinding wheels and 
; other abrasive materials were the prod- 
. uct of the stone quarry and the mine. 


Today the modern abrasive is born in 
great electric furnaces at the almost un- 
oe believable temperature of 5,000 degrees 
Jeg! Fahrenheit—a temperature made pos- 
sible commercially only through the use 
of the tremendous power generated by 
Niagara Falls. 


The grindstone of our boyhood days 
has undergone a marvelous develop- 
ment. 


Grinding has become an essential in 
modern industry. 


Side by side with high speed steel and 
automatic machine tools the grinding 
wheel has made possible modern stand- 
ards of precision and production. 


Carborundum Products in the Foundry a: 


THE 


CARBOR UNDUM 


And in all this remarkable develop- 
ment Carborundum has led the way. 


Carborundum was the first artificial 
abrasive. 


Like most new products it was ridi-— 


culed i in the early days. 


Many Scientists and Engineers de- 
clared that no manufactured abrasive 
could ever equal nature’s product. 


Today nearly ninety per cent of all 
abrasives are products of the electric fur- 
nace and the use of abrasive materials has 
increased a thousand fold. 


Hundreds of operations formerly per- 
formed by steel tools are now done bet- 
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ter, more quickly and more economically | 


by grinding wheels. 


And hundreds of other operations that — 


could not have been successfully executed 
by steel tools are now made possible by 
the hard, fast cutting, accurately graded 
products of the electric furnace. 


Today Carborundum products grind, 
finish, shape, sharpen, sand or polish every 
manufactured article—or they. grind ito 
shape the tools that fashion these articles, 


Grinding and F wishing Rolls 


COMPA 
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Carborundum and its twin product 
Aloxite have developed into mighty fac- 
tors in modern industry. 


From snagging the roughest castings 
to grinding and polishing gems; from 
erinding car wheels to buffing leather 
or moulding marble; from cutting glass 
to sharpening a razor or performing the 
delicate operations of the dentist they 
are broadening the scope of industry and 
increasing its efficiency. 


In fact so intimately and vitally do 
Carborundum products enter into the 
affairs of industrial, commercial and 
even family life that we have decided 
upon this series of advertisements illus- 
trating and describing their service to 
mankind. 


This might almost be called the abra- 
sive age and we, who are living in it, 
ought to know and appreciate what a 
large part abrasives play in our affairs. 


Buffing and Scouring 
Soles and Heels of Shoes 


In future issues we expect to illus- 
trate the use of Carborundum products 
in a few of the more important industries. 


 Carborundum Products have Revolution- 
ized the Work of Cutting, Surfacing 
and ppeoing Marble and Stone «igs 


S Gahran S Spies Sharpen 
the Tools of the World 


oducts are Among fhe Vital Essentials 
“inthe Automobile Plant | ae Shaping and Sharpening Saws 
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(Concluded from Page 70) 

Here was the truth at last. Cash knew it 
must be true, because it was printed. It 
announced that peace had not yet come. 
That meant Cash was no nearer home than 
he had been a year.ago. It meant his 
thrills at prospect of going back to his ram- 
shackle hovel must give place once more to 
the old gnawing homesickness. It meant 
too that he had wantonly thrown away 
thirty precious dollars in buying Maclay’s 
rifle. The weapon had been in no danger of 
desecration. : 

Wyble reached morosely down into his 
bunk for the oiled barrel of his two-piece 
plunder. It was not there. Before he could 
fully grasp the sense of his loss someone 
came into the long room and advanced 
toward him. 

It was Top Sergeant Mahan. 

The top sergeant had been spending an 
excessively talkative—not to say argu- 
mentatively eloquent—half hour with his 
company commander. The captain had 
spoken largely and warmly of court-martial 
and of military prison and of disenfran- 
chisement for the rifle thief. 

And Mahan had let him talk himself out 
before venturing to point out the thief’s 
crude ideas of honesty in paying thirty dol- 
lars, anonymously, for a rifle that was 
worth far less. The top sergeant had ex- 
patiated on the unreadableness of moun- 
taineer character, and had touched on the 
fact that Cash Wyble was not only the best 
shot in the brigade but kept his rifle in a 
condition that was the despairing envy of 
the rest of the’company. 

He went on to mention the theme of 
company honor, and to dilate on the af- 
fair’s basis for mirth should the tale of the 
theft become known. Respectfully, yet 
with infinite wisdom, Mahan labored with 
his sulkily listening superior; and at last 
came away with the sweet knowledge that 
he had won an unconfessed victory. It was 
an hour for relaxation of discipline—de- 
spite the wording of the general order. 
Moreover, the captain had boundless faith 
- in his elderly top sergeant’s judgment—a 

faith that had been justified in a hundred 
company complications. 

One feature of the affair puzzled even 
wise old Mahan. He could not for the life 
of him guess why Cash had risked prison 
and had squandered a month’s pay in order 
to possess himself of another man’s rifle 
which was not one whit better than his 
own, and with which he could have no per- 
sonal associations. 

The more Mahan mulled over it the less 
sense did it make to him. And yet there 
must be some logical reason for the seeming 
freak. Wyble was not afool. He did noth- 
ing without cause, though the cause might 
often be obscure to a nonmountaineer mind. 

As Mahan approached him Cash hastily 
withdrew his exploring hand from the re- 
cesses of his bunk. 

“Tf you’re looking for the barrel of 
Maclay’s rifle,” said the top sergeant off- 
handedly, ‘‘I can save you the bother. It 
isn’t there. I’ve just turned it over to 
Maclay, along with its stock. And the 
thing ’'m wondering about now is whether 
to report that it was mislaid by accident 
and found again or to report that it was 
stolen. You see,’ he went on confidingly, 
“it either means that Maclay must be 
reprimanded for carelessness or—or that 
someone else must take a term in a military 
prison for theft. Quite a problem, isn’t it?” 

Cash made no answer. His leathern face 
began very slowly to turn brick color. His 
mouth contracted to a flat line; and he 
gazed on the pleasantly voluble top ser- 
geant from between lids so narrowed that 
his veiled eyes glinted from behind them 
like slitted glass. 

Mahan waited patiently for the reply 
that did not come. Then he drew forth a 
wad of crumpled and unsavory-looking 
money. 

“T found that lying on your bunk, a 
while back, Wyble,” he remarked shame- 
lessly. ‘“‘Better take it. A month’s pay 
comes in handy sometimes.”’ 


Craftily Wyble put his tight-gripped fists . 


behind his back, shaking his head. 

“T didn’t lose no month’s pay any- 

wheres,” he muttered, his throat dry and 
contracted. ‘‘Keep it. ’Tain’t mine.” 
_ “Iwonder,”’ mused the top sergeant, lay- 
ing the money on the bunk, “I really won- 
der now which of us two would yank in the 
blue ribbon in a Pedigreed Liars show.” 

Cash snarled noiselessly, a yellowish eye- 
tooth coming momentarily into sight from 
behind his hard line of upper lip. Mahan 
did not notice the sneer. He was squinting, 
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inspectorwise, adown the cheerlessly orderly 
double line of cots. Presently Wypble’s 
nerves buckled under the tension. : 

‘““Whatcha want?” he snapped. “‘ What- 
cha aimin’ to do? Huh?” ‘ 

Still Mahan did not speak but continued 
his study of the bunks. He observed the 
nerve strain of his opponent and hoped to 
lure Wyble into a flurry of wrathful words, 
during whose course some fragment of the 
mystery’s solution would out. 

“Peace ain’t come, arter. all,’ grunted 
Cash in desperate effort to change the sub- 
ject. ‘‘Gin’r’] orders says so. Hell’s luck, 
ain’t it?” 

Patiently Mahan explained the new 
status of the war. But he could see Wyble 
was not half heeding. And he himself fell 
silent. 

The top sergeant longed to know why the 
mountaineer had risked so much for Mac- 
lay’s rifle. And he felt that a single direct 
question would dam permanently the foun- 
tain of information. 

Cassius Wyble of a sudden lurched to his 
feet and bolted from the dormitory. In the 
outer doorway leading to the street he col- 
lided with three fellow doughboys of his 
company. One of them was Maclay. Cash 
was for passing the trio without speaking. 
The sight of Maclay was sending hot surges 
through his overtaxed brain. 

But Maclay halted him, remarking: “TI 
got my rifle back again. Sergeant Mahan 
found it and turned it back tome. Funny, 
wasn’t it? He wouldn’t say where he came 
across it.” 

“Now yuh’ve got it back,” said Cash, 
speaking in a droning monotone that was 
not sweet to hear—‘“‘now yuh’ve got it 
back—whatcha lottin’ on doin’ with it? 
When you-all git home, I mean. Speak up, 
right quick! ’Cause I want to know. Are 
you-all still projectin’ to put it under the 
rain spout an’ spoil it up? ’Cause, if yuh 
are “As 

Top Sergeant Mahan whistled low and 
meditatively. Following from the barracks 
at Cash’s heels he caught the query; and 
it told him everything a sagacious man 
needed to know. 

Maclay was laughing far too loudly to 
hear the whistle; and his sonorous mirth 
drowned it for the others. Perhaps nothing 
else gives a man more true joy than to have 
some choice morsel of his wit treasured in 
the memory of another and cast appreci- 
atively back at him after many days. That 
the glum mountaineer should have remem- 
bered his quip about the rifle and the rain 
spout tickled Maclay’s vanity to the point 
of cachinnation. 

The hearty laugh ended, he said: ‘‘Oh, 
I’ve changed my mind about rusting the 
old pest. That’s too easy a death. I’m 
going to chop up its butt for kindling, and 
use the barrel for a fire poker. Then I’ll 
knock off the lock and ——” 

He got no farther in his windily humor- 
ous program, for something between a 
whirlwind and a wildcat had pounced upon 
him. 

A second or so later two husky privates 
and Top Sergeant Mahan were seeking 
frantically to pry Cash Wyble loose from 
something on the ground beneath him, 
something that fought as futilely in his 
maniac clutches as a sick mouse in the jaws 
of a trench terrier. 

Mouthing, snarling, wholly beside him- 
self, Cash Wyble was torn away from his 
fiercely mauled victim. 

The entire onslaught had taken less than 
ten seconds; and it had been accompanied 
by little noise that no crowd had gath- 
ered. 

“Bring him in here!” ordered Mahan, 
pointing to the empty barrack room. 
“Wyble, I mean. Maclay will stand with- 
out hitching.” 

The two privates, in whose practiced grip 
the mountaineer was writhing, propelled 
their captive through the doorway. Ma- 
clay staggered to his feet—dizzy, bleeding, 
agasp, scarce realizing what had happened 
to him. Confronting the tousled victim was 
Top Sergeant Mahan. 

“Go and wash up!” sternly ordered the 
topsergeant. ‘And bethankful you weren’t 
alone with that man when you sprung your 
fool joke! Be thankful, too, if word doesn’t 
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get to headquarters that you were planning 
to destroy government property.” 

“T was—I was only just joking!” sput- 
tered Maclay. ‘‘I never ——” 

“It’s a bum joke,” retorted Mahan. 
“And with so many witnesses it was a 
dangerous one too. Go and wash up!” 

Leaving the much-scared Maclay he fol- 
lowed the privates and their prisoner into 
the bunk room. There he found the two, 
making a none-too-successful struggle to 
hold Wyble down on a cot. 

“Let go of him,” Mahan tersely bade 
them, ‘‘and get out. Keep your mouths 
shut too!” 

Cautiously the men released their hold 
on the mountaineer. Cash started for the 
door. Mahan stood in his path. The top 
sergeant’s hands were down and there was 
a grin on his face. 

Cash paused, irresolute, as the two others 
wonderingly departed and left him alone 
with the top sergeant. 

“What do you think of Maclay?” asked 
Mahan pleasantly. 

Wyble told him. Not only was it a con- 
genial theme but probably it was the. only 
one whereon Cash could have brought his 
mind to bear just then. He talked for 
nearly two minutes; and he did not repeat 
himself once. 

Mahan listened in open admiration. He 
had served on the plains with the Regular 
Army in the more or less good old days. 
He had heard muleteers talk to their teams 
when the caisson wheels bogged down in a 
river bed. He had heard the language of 
cavalry commanders through whose fingers 
an elusive band of reservation-jumping 
Sioux had just slipped. 

But from the squirming lips of this West 


Virginia mountaineer he was now listening © 


to verbal pyrotechnics that made him feel 
as uncomfortable as might a shy schoolgirl 
who comes unexpectedly on a bunch of 
swimming boys. Yet he felt he was being 
educated. 

When Cash at last stopped to draw 
breath and to reénforce his overtaxed vo- 
cabulary Mahan inquired: ‘‘What do you 
think of the Germans?”’ 

Perplexed as to the trend of such queries, 
yet having strong ideas on both subjects— 
ideas which just now his temper reveled in 
airing—Cash proceeded with his lingual 
fireworks at an even more lurid gait than 
before. It was made very clear by him that 
if there was anything on earth which he 
deemed more blasphemable than Private 
Maclay that one thing was the German 
nation at large. 

A wound or two, as well as things he had 
seen and things he had undergone, had 
given Cash an ardent personal hatred of his 
Teuton foes. And this hatred was one of 
the few themes on which he was always 
glad to dilate. His present wrath made 
him warm up to his subject with unwonted 
vigor. 

Mahan heard him out, then spake: 

“The Germans had more strength than 
the men they tackled—or they thought they 
had. They didn’t fight fair. They used tac- 
tics that white men had always despised. 
They didn’t like the way little Belgium 
regarded things, for instance. Belgium’s 
ideas about neutrals’ rights, and all that, 
made the boches blazing mad. They tore 
into Belgium—a plucky little fighter that 
was no match for them—and they pretty 
near tore it to pieces. They 2 

“They sure did!” fiercely denounced, 
Wyble. “‘ Thedog-eating swine! They fi 

“In short,” cut in Mahan, ‘“‘they be- 
haved to little Belgium exactly the same 
way you just behaved to little Maclay.” 

Wyble jumped forward, his jaw out- 
thrust. 

Mahan went on evenly: ‘‘ Maclay tried 
to be funny. He pretended he wanted to 
spoil his rifle: a thing he or any other de- 
cent soldier would sooner cut off his hand 
than do. Because his ideas seemed to be 
different from yours and because theft 
didn’t solve the matter you sailed into him 
in exactly the same rotten way the boches 
sailed into the helpless little Belgians. You 
used the same foul line of tactics; and you 
took him by surprise too. He hadn’t a 
ghost of a chance against you. And his 
wrong toward you was just imaginary. On 


the level, Wyble, is there a whole Ms 


‘you’ve learned of our Army’s aim 


® 
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difference between you and a boche? 
there?”’ : 

Cash gaped dully. Once or twice 
made as though to speak; at first in b 
rage, then, as the simile began to ; 
through his mind, more confusedly t 
angrily. Presently he lapsed into 
dered silence, evidently reviewing Mah 
charge and seeking to find a flaw in 
analogy. 

The mountaineer mind under its 
is the mind of a child—queerly im 
and docile when it finds an argumen 
follow, as camp-meeting preach 
testify. 

Mahan waited a minute, then con 
**You’ve done a lot more than that 
made me turn my back on my di 
rights I ought to be escorting you 
hoosgow right now. And instead I’r 
ing good talk on you.” 

Wyble tried again to speak; but] 
resumed, unheeding: ‘‘We’ve b 
tling pretty hard in this war to 
world safe for democracy. That n 
I take it, to give the Little Fellow 
show. We've done it. And we're } 
happy. And here in the very st: 
our jubilating you bring a smirch li 
on the company; and you show hi 


war. You’ve shown it by giving 
fellow the beating of his life. I’ 
kind of an idea all along that we bo 
go back. home with a new notion 
folks’ rights, after all we’ve been P| 
and that there’d be a time coming of 
play and whiteness and self-control 
make our country a cleaner place to. 

“Tf the war’s taught us anything | 
ured it had taught us that. That seem 
me to be what peace really means, 
peace we fought for. The way 
peace means that. And it means ‘ 
let live.’ Just as this war has meant f| 
‘Let live—even if you’ve got to st 
to do it.’ ; 

“Well, if we’re all like you we 
back as rank as we came out here. Y! 
going home to whale the stuffing out a! 
chaps who can’t hit back; and to go 
mad every time anything riles us. 
of seems as if a lot of our work out 
gone for nothing, doesn’t it?” 

Wyble listened, not realizing he 
At the word ‘‘peace”’ his thoughts, 
flew back to the shack and to the 
tains he called home. But in p 
old exultance in the thought he 
toundedly aware of a queer s¢ 
shame—a sense he had no wish o1 
to analyze. 

With a grunt he turned impuls 
the top sergeant, who was watchi 
with such outward indifferenee. — 

“T reckon,” said Wyble hea 
reckon I’ll go repo’t myself und 
now. That’s better’n any Dutchn 
did till he was licked to a standstill. 
maybe I’m licked to a standstill 
maybe I ain’t much better’n a D 
arter all. Like you said. I—I i 
there’s been a whole passel too mui’ 
about me; and too little reel folks. It 
’em ’bout swipin’ Maclay’s rifle t 
reckon I may’s well squar the hull 
one crack. So long, sarge. An’— 
You sure got one cuttin’ tongue, 
So long.” nt 

“You'll stay where you are!” 
Mahan. “Do you mean to sa 
going to get me into a hole for not 
you arrested? You'll stay where yt 
and ——” 

Maclay, washed, but swollen o 
limped into the bunk room to re 
costume ravages. At sight of | 
came to a quick and apprehensi 
Wyble eyed him shamefacedly a 
then picked up the wad of money 
cot and said almost with timidi 

“If—if you-all is honin’ for—for: 
ity—here’s thutty dollars, Mistuh Be 
An’”—in a burst of self-abnegati 
all I care, when you-all git ho 
eat yo’ rifle!” j 

Top Sergeant Mahan sneaked 0 
work was done; or if it was no 
moderately content. For as h 
room he overheard Cash Wyble 
ing further to the dumb-stricken 

““You see, peace don’t only jest 
goin’ home—the way a ignoran pu 
you most likely “lowed it did. I 
hull heap more. It means ‘ 
live.’ Thet’s what peace means. 
let live!’ Even if the man who) 
live is such a ornery shote he 
jokes ’bout sp’ilin’ his grand goo 
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- An Old-World Offering 
N Be rcient Egypt discovered that Palm. and Olive oils were perfect cleansing, 
nt. s she gave the world her most enduring 3ift. Historic glories may be 
otten j in the rush of modern life. But these old-world oils contribute 
edtangis 
1 tific ee ene in Palmolive Soap is enjoyed the world — 
and, , soothin ng, qualities are imparted to each fragrant cake | 
bb le ‘of the profuse, creamy Palmolive lather. 


temples es ma crumble and cities vanish in shifting, desert sands, but_ 


e e bave it PALMOLIVE. 


25 cents 

in stamps 

for Travelette 

Case, containing 

Remy? miniature packages 

of eight popular Palm- 
olive ignaclice,, 
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Do you consult your insurance agent 
as you would your doctor 
or your lawyerr 


You should, if he is the Hartford agent. Our agents as well as our 
policy-holders are carefully selected. The agent should have more 
than the ability to write insurance. He should possess judgment and 
discrimination, so that he may serve both you and the Hartford. 
For one of the things that have ‘made the Hartford safe is that, for 
years, it has sold frre prevention as well as fire insurance. 


Fire can never be prevented altogether, 
but the chances of fire can be reduced 


and most fires can be extinguished if promptly 
attacked. Years of experience in adjusting fire 
losses have taught us what causes fires. When 
we insure a propertyswhich can, be made safer 
by changes or modifications, we suggest them. 

We also advise agents as to the best methods 
for extinguishing fires, and when the property 
owner is the kind of man the Hartford wants 
he welcomes these suggestions. 

We have followed this plan in the belief that 
it was to the best interest of our policy-holders. 


The Two Hartfords—the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co. write practically every. 
form of insurance except life. 


We have selected as agents men _broad- 
minded enough to see the wisdom of this policy. 
We have a corps of fire prevention engineers 


‘ whose expert advices are available to our 


patrons, and whose services. our agents can 


provide for you. ‘The plan is sound and has 


brought the Hartford the largest fire insurance ~ 


business in the country. 


Are you insured in the Hartford? If not, do 
you know what company you are insured in? 
Does it offer a service like this? 


Any agent or broker can get you a policy in the 


: 


LNCE CO. 


HartTForpD Fire INsurRANCE Co. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITYCo. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The Trees That Had Marched Beside Him Fell Suddenly Away Like Soldiers Deploying Right and Left 


tweed suit stood regarding with a certain degree 

of hesitation the small unkempt road that strag- 
id off through the bare New Hampshire woods. 
‘aight ahead ran the brisk and well-traveled high- 
y that he had been following since daybreak. It wasa 
niliar route. He had tramped it- many times in past 
nbles about the countryside. 
But to-day a spirit of adventure was upon him, a spirit 
restlessness and exploration born, no doubt, of the strug- 
‘going on within himself. Suddenly he decided upon his 
Irse. With a flourish of his gnarled walking stick, as 
dugh to celebrate his departure from the trend of con- 
ational traffic, he swung about and turned almost joy- 
sly into the woods road. 
{t led him through a pine forest whose natural archi- 
‘ture rose about him with the cavernous grace and dig- 
y of a cathedral. Upon the floor of this cathedral the 
‘vember sunlight was engaged in putting down a mosaic 
purest gold. The air was filled with the fragrance of 
2 pines. 
Now the road curved over a gentle rise and down into a 
idowy ravine, where a brook ran gossiping under a 
‘bby wooden bridge. Here the man in the golfing cap 
ised for a moment, resting his arms upon the railing of 
+ bridge and staring down into the shallow, swirling 
eam, upon whose current dead leaves spun like little 
its without a purpose. The stillness was absolute except 
(a few impromptu bird notes tossed upon the air. The 
in drew a deep breath and was glad that he had chosen 
|; unfamiliar road. He was glad for the stillness, the soli- 
lle, the tremendous simplicity of this unpremeditated 
tment. He was glad to be nothing but a man leaning 
pn the worn rails of an old bridge. In the lost world that 
é somewhere over his shoulder he was counted an impor- 
‘it personage. It was seldom indeed that he could slip off 
12 this and be nothing but himself. 
It 1s very peaceful here,’’ he thought as he proceeded. 
eaceful!” he repeated absent-mindedly, a few seconds 
gar. 
(he word echoed in his ears; awoke certain vivid reflec- 
jas in his brain. He thought of the peace that had fallen 
: Tecently upon the scarred battle fields of France and 


Ke man in the gray golfing cap and the gray 


gium. Three days before, on November 11, 1918, the 
unistice agreement had been signed at Senlis, and the 
vila war had come dramatically to its close. The situa- 
11 thus created had wrought a crisis in the affairs of this 
Tn tramping the New Hampshire woods. He had staked 
reat deal upon the war—and he had won. Now he must 
€ everything upon the peace. 
he trees that had marched beside him fell suddenly 
‘wy like soldiers deploying right and left. He emerged 
@ sunlit clearing, in the center of which stood a small 
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yellow house with attendant outbuildings. From the 
front door of this house a brief path ran down to meet the 
road. 

A woman was in the dooryard hanging out a voluminous 
washing. She stood with bare arms upraised, and the 
blowing sheet that she had lifted to the line was like a 
banner in her hands. 

There was something so clean, so wholesome, so strong 
about the momentary picture that the man smiled for the 
first time that day, and let his glance sweep appreciatively 
over the entire scene. It was then that he saw in the front 
window of the house a homemade service flag, in the 
center of which gleamed a single gold star. 

He halted abruptly and the smile faded from his eyes. 
The beauty of the setting, the dazzle of sunlight overhead, 
the solemn grandeur of the forests in the background 
made infinitely more poignant the tragedy of the lonely 
little house. Grimly the man realized that though thé war 
was over its shadow still rested upon the earth, upon the 
hearts of men and women—upon the heart of this woman 
hanging out clean linen in the light of the autumn day. 

He took off his cap and turned toward her. She, hearing 
his footsteps, had abandoned her work and was standing 
with her hands at her sides, looking at him. 

“‘Good morning,” he said. 

“Mornin’,”’ returned the woman in a calm and dignified 
voice. She had hair streaked with white, clear, gray eyes 
and a fine, brown, wrinkled face upon which toil and grief 
had stamped a double nobility. 

The man went up the path into the dooryard. 

“‘T’ve been walking a good way,” he said. “‘Could you 
give me a drink of water?” 

“Guess I kin,’’ she answered. 

Going to the house she took a tin dipper from a nail on 
the wall, thrust it into a wooden bucket and returned it to 
the stranger. 

He drank. The water was clear and cold and tasted 
slightly of the rock that it had sprung out of. Somehow it 
awoke in the man’s mind faint reminiscences of his boy- 
hood. 

He thanked the woman and returned the dipper to her 
hands. But he did not go. He stood a while regarding her 
almost awkwardly. 

Then he said: ‘‘ You have lost someone in the war?” 

The woman’s eyes filled slowly with tears, which she 
made no attempt to disguise or wipe away. : 

“My son,” she said. 

“Was he all you had?” 


TAYLOR 


“No,” said the woman, ‘‘but he was the young- 
est.”’ 

The man continued to look at her; and there was 
that in his gaze which invited not only confidence but 
the sharing of a burden. 

“Do you mind talking about him?” 

She shook her head in dumb negation. 

“What was his name?” 

‘John,’ she said; then twisting her hands in her apron: 
““Maybe you'd like to see his picture?” 

““T would; very much!”’ 

She turned at once, with a sort of shy pride, and led him 
into the house; into the prim and pathetic best parlor 
with its braided rugs, its framed mottoes, its hair flowers, 
its glass cabinet and polished heater standing upon a spot- 
less sheet-iron base at one end of the room. There was a 
sweet air in this quaint institutional chamber; a fragrance 
of vanished wood smoke, an aroma of bygone dinners, a 
perfume of clean and simple living cast amid natural 
surroundings. 

“That’s him,’”’ said the woman, pointing to a. framed 
photograph over the mantelpiece. 

It was an enlarged and rather badly tinted likeness of a 
boy in uniform. Beneath it was a glass vase filled with late 
wild flowers and autumn leaves. 

“He had it taken in Boston just before he went to 
France,’ added the woman 'in a voice that was like a 
caress. 

The man studied it at some length. 

““Would you care to tell me about him?” he said finally. 
“T’ve been very much interested in war work, but it isn’t 
always possible to realize the actual meaning of war.” 

For a moment she did not reply, but stood with her arms 
folded upon her broad bosom, considering his words. Then 
she motioned him to sit down upon an ancient hair sofa 
placed stiffly against the wall. She herself took a chair, a 
severe little rocker adorned with an embroidered tidy. 
Her eyes fixed themselves upon the man’s face. He looked 
kind and friendly and in some insistent way familiar. She 
felt at ease with him, as though he were someone whom she 
had known. 

‘‘Our name’s Hopkins,” she said. “‘There’s been a Hop- 
kins in this valley ever since the Revolution. Our buryin’ 
ground’s just across the road there; you kin see it from the 
window. John’ll be the first to lie outside his own soil. 

“T had five children; three boys and two girls. John was 
the youngest. He lived home with me. The rest was mar- 
ried and had homes o’ their own. John and I was always 
pretty close. He took after his father a lot. His father died 
when he was nine years old. 

‘‘Well, when the war broke out John wanted to go right 
off. ‘Ma,’ he says, ‘I’ve got to go sometime. If it wasn’t 
(Concluded on Page 80) 
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" Now that the war is won we are again ready 


to do business with users of ARMCO IRON 


| 


even than before. 


uve 
i 


Although the Government still 
has need of the products of some 
manufacturers, the most patriotic 
service that the average manufac- 
turer can now perform is to “‘start 


doing business at the old stand’’ with 


that added understanding of the 


~World’s needs to which the war 


has educated him. If American busi- 
ness can combine sensible optimism 
with scientific methods so as to 
avert a depression period, it will ful- 
fill a duty to the country quite as 
valuable as anything it did to help 
win the war. It is now just as im- 
portant to have trade prosperity as 
it was once important to thrust the 
Germans out of France and Belgium. 

On that basis, the whole Armco 
Organization — officials, employees, 
machinery and products —is now 
bending every effort to restore the 
service of Armco Iron to the uses 
of peace as quickly and completely 
as possible. 

During 1919 it is our intention in 


so far as it is possible to at once 


produce Armco Iron in desired 
quantities for all recognized uses 
On a more satisfactory service basis 
Armco standards 
of careful manufacture will continue 
to prevail. The purity and evenness of 
Armco Iron, which has made it of 
unequalled value for the following 
purposes, will be maintained. 


7 Armco Iron Enameled Products 


____ Leading manufacturers of stoves, refrigera- 
tors, kitchen-cabinets, table-tops, and other 


‘ 
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enameled specialties use Armco Iron exclusive- 
ly as the enameling base because its purity and 
evenness and freedom from gases make possible 
smooth, beautiful enameled surfaces that are 
remarkably free from scales, scars, spots, pin- 
holes or other defects. 


Armco Iron Welding Material 


Armco Iron makes a uniform weld because 
it is pure and even. It welds more quickly, 
more smoothly and more strongly than any 
other material. It is used extensively for 
making repairs on steel castings for industrial 
and marine construction; in railroad con- 
struction and repair shops for welding cracks 
in locomotive fire-boxes, welding in place new 
side-sheets, repairing worn engine wheels; in 
the manufacture of iron and steel barrels, grave 
vaults, pressure tanks, and innumerable other 
products; for making various welded articles. 
Several leading manufacturers use Armco Iron 
polished sheets for stoves, welded throughout. 


Armco Iron as Electrical 
Conductor 


Armco Iron has high electrical conductivity 
because of its purity and evenness. It can be 
successfully and economically used for tele- 
phone wire, telegraph wire, cable wire, bond 
wire and high and low tension transmission wire. 


Armco Iron also has low residual magnetism 
and high permeability. It takes hold and lets 
go of its magnetization more rapidly than any 
kindred material. Hence it can be utilized in 
the manufacture of magnet cores for motors for 
all kinds of small electric machines, and for 
pole-pieces for self-starting motors. 


Armco Iron for Ship Building 


During the war, The American Rolling Mill 
Company was very active in the fabrication of 
ship parts either made of Armco Iron or in 
our Forging and Casting Departments. Sheet 
products of Armco Iron include Boiler Cases, 
Boiler - Breaching, Smoke - Stacks, Ceilings, 
Side-Walls, Ship-Cowls, Ventilators. Forged 
parts include Solid or Built-Up Crank Shafts, 
Thrust Shafts, Tunnel Shafts, Propellor Shafts, 
Tail Shafts, Rudder Posts, Stem - Frames, 
Piston Rods, Inboard Coupling Sleeves. Cast- 
ings include Rudder Posts, Davits, Stems, Pin 
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Boxes, Stem Frames, Shoe Sections, Racker 
Stocks, Crank Webs, Propellor Hubs and Bosses. 


Armco Iron for Railroad 
Purposes } 


Armco Iron is widely utilized ‘in the con- 
struction of hopper cars, polished boiler jackets, 
coal-chutes, water tanks, culverts, ‘oil storage 
tanks, metal passenger, freight and mine cars, 
smoke-stacks, third rails, car roofing, boiler 
tubes, fences, tie-plates, equalizer bars, metal 
lath, window frames and ventilating ducts. 
Here again its purity and evenness are of im- 
mense advantage. 


Armco Iron Building Products 


When the building market is normally ac- 
tive, there is a steady demand for pure, even, 
rust-resisting, weather-defying Armco Iron. It 
takes the form of many metal building products, 
including roofing, lath, window frames and 
sashes, skylights, grills, ventilator-ducts, 

gutters,’ cornicesandconductor-pipes. Armco 
Iron insures long service. Its unusual purity 
and evenness allow it to take on an extremely 
pure galvanized coating free from contami- 
nating and weakening impurities. 


Armco Iron Culverts and Flumes 


Armco Iron culverts are certain to figure 
prominently in the vast highway program of 
both state and nation. Practically 75% of all 
metal culverts built today, are built of rust- 
resisting Armco Iron, and they are giving 
complete satisfaction — meeting severe and 
important drainage service in every part of the 
country. The great irrigation problems of the 
far west also call for a vast use of Armco Iron 
flumes. Their use gives 100% irrigation efh- 
ciency. 


Our laboratory services are at the disposal 
of all manufacturers whose metallurgical prob- 
lems lie within our particular field. Printed 
data and information specifically applied to 
your needs will be sent on request. 


The trade mark ARMCO carries the assur- 
ance that iron, bearing that mark, is manu- 
factured by The American Rolling Mill 
Company, with the skill, intelligence and 
fidelity associated with its products, and 
hence can be depended upon to possess in 
the highest degree the merit claimed for it. 
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(Concluded from Page 77) 
for leavin’ you I’d go to-morrow.” ‘John,’ I 
says, ‘give me to-night to think it over. 
T’ll let you know in the mornin’.’ 

“So I lay awake all that night thinkin’ 
about it, and next day I says to him, 
‘John,’ I says, ‘you kin go. I’ve got my 
housework and my washin’, and if I get 
lonesome I’]l send for one of the girls.’ 

“He went that afternoon and listed. 
For a while he was in a camp near Boston. 
Then I got a letter sayin’ he’d joined the 
aviation. 

“Tt made me kind of faint at first. 
Temptin’ Providence, it seemed like to me. 
But John, he didn’t think nothin’ of it. 
‘I’m a good deal safer in an airyplane,’ he 
wrote me, ‘than I used to be slidin’ down 
the roof o’ the barn.’ Still I couldn’t get 
used to his goin’ up into the air. 

““Seems as though I knew all along he’d 
never come back to me.” 

Her eyes grew moist again with that slow 
welling of tears; but she went on steadily: 
“He was in trainin’ for six months; then I 
didn’t hear for a long time. Then I heard 
he’d arrived in France. 

“After that his letters began to come 
again. He always tried to make out that 
flyin’ was as safe as walkin’, and kept tellin’ 
me not to worry about him. But I never 
opened a newspaper without feelin’ kind 
0’ sick. 

“He got his commission on Christmas 
Day. We had a cable from him sayin’ that 
he’d been made a lieutenant, and wishin’ 
us all a merry Christmas. 

“Then before we knew it he was at the 
Front, fightin’. I used to dream of it nights. 
I used to see him soarin’ like a hawk away 
up in the sky, and once I saw him fall. I 
didn’t sleep much after that. 

“Tt got along toward spring. One April 
evenin’—I can smell the lilacs now—I 
opened my letter box and took out the Pine 
Valley Journal. There on the front page 
was John’s name in big letters: He had 
shot down a German airyplane. There was 
a long piece in the paper tellin’ about it, 
and tellin’ about John. 

“Well, I sat right down on the steps of 


the house and read the article. I was still’ 


readin’ it, and cryin’ over it, and tryin’ to 
take it in, when a boy rode up on a bicycle 
and gave me a telegram from Washington 
sayin’ that John had been killed. 


JERRY REMEMBERS SOMETHING 


duties of a valet; and I could hardly in- 
struct him, never having seen one myself. 
So I groomed myself unaided, with some 
success, I think. You’d have said it was 
the Crown Prince of Wall Street, incognito— 
and not so very incognito at that! 

Wealth had got into my soul, and the very 
thought of unnecessary exertion was abhor- 
rent to me. I chartered another hack and 
drove to the Miramar—a distance of a few 
blocks—for lunch. Why the Miramar? Do 
not imagine I had forgotten the girl! 

But the whole hour passed, and there 
was no sign of her. I paid my check from 
my new and still bulging wallet, and knew 
that my solitary grandeur had turned to 
ashes in my mouth—or whatever it does 
when you are thoroughly tired of it. I had 
everything I wanted except somebody to 
tell it to, and I didn’t know what to do 
next. 

Vv 

N THIS receptive frame of mind I felt a 

cordial hand drop on my shoulder and 
heard a cordial voice exclaim: 

“Why, Jimmy! How’s the boy?” 

“Jerry,” I corrected amiably. It was 
cheering even to be mistaken for some- 
body’s friend. ‘‘Everything’s perfectly 
lovely, thank you, far’s I know.” 

He was a plumpish young man with a 
gold tooth and thick black-rimmed eye- 
glasses, dressed faultlessly in white serge. 
He seemed not at all disconcerted. 

“Well, well,’”’ he chuckled, ‘‘if you’re not 
the image of my old friend, Jimmy Arm- 
strong! The very same shade of—er ——”’ 

“Red hair,” I supplied. “‘Go on. I’m 
resigned to the fact and hardened to the 
description.” 

He dropped into a chair, still chuckling. 
He seemed to laugh most of the time. 

“Just finished lunch? So have I. Shall 
we have a little liqueur, just to show there’s 
no hard feeling?” 

_ “Let’s go!’’ I aecepted happily. “I was 
Just on the edge of having one unassisted. 
My name’s Norris.” 
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“T stopped cryin’, I remember, and went 
into the house, and got a dime for the boy 
and gave it to him. He said: ‘Thanks, 
Mis’ Hopkins. It’s fine about John, ain’t 
it?’ I said: ‘John’s dead.’ He looked at 
me for a minute kind of scared-like, then he 
jumped on his wheel and rode away as fast 
as he could go. 

“By and by the neighbors began to come. 
They was mighty kind; but I didn’t want 
pity; and told them so. I guess I hurt their 
feelin’s some. All I wanted, I said, was to 
be left alone. I said: ‘I want to think this 
thing out. I want to get to the bottom of 
it. I want to ask God to his face what pur- 
pose he had in takin’ John’s life, and if it 
ain’t a great purpose I want to tell him to 
his face what I think of him.’ 

“That shocked them. They told me it 
was wicked to be so bitter. But they didn’t 
understand. I wasn’t bitter at all. I just 
wanted to get to the bottom of it. 

“‘T went upstairs to my room and prayed. 
I prayed God to let me know the truth 
about the war, and about this business of 
young men dyin’. But God didn’t artswer. 
I’m a good churchwoman, and all that, but 
the plain fact o’ the matter is that God 
didn’t answer. 

“So I got up from my knees and began to 
think it out for myself. I thought of all the 
things that folks say the boys is dyin’ for, 
and I tell you straight out, sir, they wasn’t 
enough! 

“They wasn’t enough. I know. I’ve 
carried the real burden of war—and I 
know. 

‘“‘T’m an American. I love the land that 
I was born in, and I love the flag. It’s a 
beautiful flag. But if they was to shoot 
me for a traitor to-morrow I'd still tell you 
that there’s no flag, there’s no country, 
there’s no glory on earth worth the agony 
I’ve gone through. 

“Nor it ain’t the agony, either. It’s the 
awful emptiness. It’s the feelin’ that you’ve 
borne children for nothin’! It’s the ghastly 
fear that God may be sittin’ out there in the 
shadows laughin’ at you!” ; 

The man with the strangely familiar face 
leaned forward, an intense and burning 
curiosity in his eyes. 

“You think, then, that your son’s life 
was wasted? You think there’s nothing 
worthy of such sacrifice?”’ 

“There’s one thing,”’ said the woman. 
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A moment of deep silence ensued. Then 
the man said: ‘‘Tell me.” 

Instead of replying the woman rose and 
walking to the table in the center of the 
room opened an old album lying there. 
From beneath its cover she took a folded 
letter, which she gave to him, saying: 

“Tt came two months after John was 
killed. It’s from a woman in France. 
You'll understand when you read it.” 

The letter was as follows: 


““VILLERS-SUR-MEUSE, 
“Département de la Meuse, France. 
“MIME. SUSAN HOPKINS, 
“Pine Valley, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 

“Chere Madame Hopkins: I write in my 
so imperfect English to inform you that I 
have received the permission from the 
Military to keep always renewed the flow- 
ers upon the grave of your son, mort pour 
Vhumanité. 

“T have lost my own son since two 
years. -He lies buried upon a hillside at 
Verdun with six thousand others. I shall 
never know just where. So I request you, 
chére madame, to permit me the deep and 
sacred joy to keep fresh the grave of one 
who has fallen almost, it seems, at my door. 
In thus caring for the memory of your son 
I serve also the memory of my own. 

“The grave is in a beautiful, a so quiet 
little cemetery on the border of our village. 
I pray you not to think of it as foreign soil, 
madame. Those who die in France sleep 
upon the bosom of a friend! 

“One does not speak of sympathy in 
these days; one speaks only of understand- 
ing. Though an ocean lies between us I feel 
that I know your heart. Will you not ac- 
cept, then, a word of hope from one who is 
old in sorrow? 

“‘There are many phrases for which the 
talkers say our sons have died. But there is 
one thing which is not a phrase. There is 
one thing which, if it can be realized, will 
justify all. 

“Tt is this, madame: If the flesh of our 
flesh has perished in order that never again 
shall there exist upon the face of the earth 
this hell called war, then it will not have 
been in vain. All else is futile. All else is 
sacrilege. 

“God be with your great country, and 
with all great and good peoples who strive 
for the lasting peace our sons have died for. 


(Continued from Page 15) 


He introduced himself as Harris, and 
over the liqueur he told me more about his 
friend Jimmy. 

““When I saw that red halo of yours,”’ he 
said, “I thought to myself, ‘Here’s where 
business picks up. Jimmy’s in town!’ 
He’s death to dull care—best old Indian in 
the world!” 

I wigwagged to the waiter. 

“T’ll have a Daiquiri this time,’ said 
Harris. “Ever try one? It’s a cocktail— 
Cuban specialty. Make it two.” 

Mr. Harris himself was no mean foe to 
dull care. After the Daiquiri, which was 
good, he introduced me to the Presidente, 
which was better. Then he called for seven 
different bottles and a shaker and composed 
a liquid dream that perceptibly brightened 
an already lovely world. Also he laughed, 
and spoke further of my double, Mr. Arm- 
strong. 

“You ought to see him in a poker game,” 
he chuckled. ‘‘ You never know what he’ll 
pull off next. He’d just as soon buck a’ pat 
flush with a pair of sevens. But just when 
you think you’ve caught him at it, look 
out! Do you play?” 

‘My nom de plume is Hoyle,” I admitted 
modestly. ‘‘Have you read my book?” 

“Shrinking violet!’’ he chortled; and so 
agreeable was my mood that I laughed 
myself, convinced that I had achieved 
humor. ‘‘You’re as conservative as Jimmy 
himself,” he said, and then whacked. the 
table as with a sudden inspiration. ‘Say! 
Some of the fellows were talking about 
cooking up a little game to-night up at the 
Plaza. You must join is!”’ 

“Must is the word I was trying to think 
of,”’ I agreed joyfully. 

It was a beautiful world—eh, what? I 
ran my eye along the sea wall, there across 
the drive, trying to pick out the spot where 
I had sat, only last night—foodless, penni- 
less, friendless, harking to the sad sea 
waves and on the verge of letting the old 
upper lip collapse. And old Afneas, these 
thousands of years dead, had whispered in 


my other ear and delivered me into the 
hands of this kindly fate! 

A tiny worry clouded Mr. Harris’ jovial 
brow. 

“The only thing is,”’ he confided, ‘‘some 
of the fellows may want to tilt the game a 
little steep; you know, they’ve got no 
proper respect for money!’”’ He grinned. 
“T’m timid, but I stick round!”’ 

“You fellows save out enough for your 
passage home—that’s all,” I told him 
gayly. “I’ve seen a sign from heaven!” 

If I needed another sign that the high 
gods had taken personal charge of my 
affairs I had it then. In the gay stream of 
automobiles that swung out of the Prado 
and turned past down the shore drive I had 
a brief but unmistakable glimpse of a 
jaunty white hat above a merry face that I 
knew—knew well, even if I couldn’t re- 
member who she was. 

She should not lose herself this time in 
the vague mystery of Somewhere or Other. 
This time I could command the magic of 
machinery for the pursuit. I rushed to the 
curb, raising a majestic forefinger, rejecting 
one of those small dependable ones in favor 
of a more temperamental-looking chariot 


with seven-inch tires and ninety horse’ 


power under its bulky hood. 

“Straight ahead,” I urged, leaning for- 
ward to help the great car get under way, 
and straining my eyes after the white hat. 

I had forgotten Harris, until I discovered 
him beside me. 

“Jimmy to the life!’”’ he chuckled. “Just 
happens to remember the races, and goes 
off like a shot—afraid he’ll miss one minute 
of something going on!” 

So we were going to the races. Auto, 
motorcycle or horse? I knew not; neither 
did I care! 

My friend, my friend! Sometime before 
you die may your soul feel the expansive- 
ness that was mine that afternoon! The 
air was soft. The sky was soft. Everything 
was soft! Never was so green, so agreeably 
wide an expanse of turf. Palm trees broke 
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“Believe me, madame, your servan 
your sister, [MME.] MARIE CARR 


The man finished reading the 
folded it reverently and gave it back 
woman. They both rose. The man’s 
rested once more upon the photogrs 
the boy in uniform. The woman w: 
ing out of the window, across the 
the little burying ground. 

“One thing!” she said; then 
round at him with a transfigur 
“One thing! My son he ’ 

“You are right,” said the man. 
mothers We should have 
you long ago.” 

He took her hand for an inst 
uttered some word of farewell, 
directly from the room. She st 
window and watched his slender, 
figure striding along the country 


It was a week later. The sun, lo 
in the west, cast a glow through © 
forest such as one sees in a gre 
when all the candles are lighted. It 
with a shining beam the windows 
house in the clearing, and illumi 
prim best parlor, where a woman s: 
ing over a newspaper. 

She was reading a certain brief d 
set forth in brave display upon ¢ 
page. It ran thus: “i 


“The President of the United Sta 
was announced in Washington to-da 
attend the great peace confere 
held in Paris for the settlement of 
arising out of the war. The Preside 
this announcement upon his retul 
White House after a short vacatio 

“Strong political opposition to tl 
dent’s course is certain to develo) 
action will break all precedents 
Chief Executive, itis said, feels that 
ple of this and of other nations will 
his decision. He feels that the pe 
be with him in all his efforts to 
just and lasting peace.” si 


The woman lowered the paper 
knees, and slowly turning her head 
at the photograph of her son in 
As she did so a calm and infinitely 
smile appeared upon her face, whil 
her eyes came the mysterious radian’ 
of one who has served, and who, ser 
has been wholly unaware. Fat 


the sky line at exactly the right in 
the bright colors of the jockeys’ shi 
exactly the right touch of color to th 
ground. The long curve of the track p 
me; the lithe sleek horses delighte 
the jolliest fellow in the world sat 
me, and the girl herself sat in the : 
but one! "q 

A betting commissioner appeared. 

“T’m going to bet,” decided th 
suddenly, laughing defiance at pa 
the very sound of her voice convin 
that it was a wise decision. “On 
Daye That’s the prettiest name 
ist.’ 

“Twelve to one,’’ smiled the co 
sioner. ‘ 

I objected to the smile; her reasons 
her choice were none of his business. 

Papa smiled, too, but his was an 
gent smile. Cheerful father! I could 
to like him. 

“Chance to. win twelve times Yol 
money, Dolly,’’ he interpreted; ‘or 
chances to lose it.” 

Dolly. So her name was Dolly. Y 
which one? It seemed to me, 8 
hastily over the names of all th 
could remember, that fully half of 
had been Dollys. Beginning three 
ago, how far back should I sear¢ 
memory? . 

The sight of the horses, single file, 
springily from the paddock, reminde 
that the next race was about to begin 
I was forgetting to bet, to-day of 
when the gods were pouring luck in 
lap! I led a mad rush to the bet 
Harris at my heels, and bet a hu 
dollars on the nose of Hap 
thought it was a ten-dollar bill un 
a glimpse of it vanishing into th 
maker’s till; but even then my tho 
pity for the bookmaker. If he only © 
what I knew! ¥ S 7 

And at the finish of the race, when 
a close-huddled tangle of bobbing J0c* 
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= of Linoleum 
Upstairs and Down 


If the wood floors in your home are not as attractive 
as you would like to have them you need not go to the 
expense of installing parquetry floors, and you need no 
longer try in vain to improve the appearance of poor 
floors with stain and varnish. 


Just stop at some good floor-covering dealer’s and see 
the new Blabon Art Linoleums. They have numerous artis- 
tic and practical superiorities over parquetry and stained 
floors and they can be had at a range of price to suit 
every purse. 
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Blabon Art Floors: of linoleum present a much 
greater variety of colors and decorative features than is 
possible with wood floors, and thus afford a more inti- 

mate harmony with the furnishings, wall papers and 
hangings of your home. 


Being quiet and resilient to the tread, Blabon 
Floors can be used with or without rugs, as you 
please —and they are equally beautiful either 
way. Most people throw rugs over them in 
winter, and remove the rugs in summer. 


Included in the Blabon art 
creations are beautiful new carpet 
linoleums (such as that shown in 
the bedroom above); attractive art 
linoleum rugs; handsome hardwood 
effects (such as that in the living room ,, 
to the right); delicate matting pat-. 
terns; remarkably realistic tile and 
mosaic designs; and plain linoleums in 
soft, warm colors. 


Genuine linoleum has long been recognized as 
the most durable floor covering made, as well as 


asking for Blabon Art Linoleums by name you can 7 
be sure of getting a product of guaranteed quality as — a 
well as a beautiful selection of new art patterns. If : 
you would like to have our new booklet on the use 
of linoleums throughout the home, just drop us a 
card. 


Important Notice: Floor-coverings made upon a 
felt paper base are not linoleum. Such felt paper 
products have a black interior which is easily 
detected upon examining the edge of the fabric. 


The George W Blabon Company 
Established 67 years Philadelphia 
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(Concluded from Page 80) 

and flying hoofs a slim black horse surged 
forward and flashed under the wire, I knew 
almost without looking that it was Number 
Six, which was Happy Days. A. calm 
exalted sense of certainty deepened on me; 
I couldn’t go wrong. My hands hardly 
even trembled as I stuffed thirteen hundred 
dollars into my wallet. : 

I saw Harris watching me curiously 
through those thick black-rimmed lenses 
of his. ‘I told you I’d seen a sign from 
heaven,” I reminded him. ‘‘ Want to with- 
draw that invitation?” 

He broke at once into his ready laugh. 

“Old Eat-’em-alive Jerry!’’ he cried, 
whacking me affectionately on the shoulder. 
“T should say not! The boys are going to 
get action for their money—lI can see that. 
It’ll be worth the price of admission! Come 
on; I want to buy a drink while [’ve still 
got the price!” 

Poker? I never was superstitious of 
course, but I always did believe that things 
ran in threes. I had won on the lottery 
ticket; I had won on the black horse; I 
would win to-night from this gilded youth 
and his gilded friends, and then I would call 
it a day’s work and be done with gambling 
for life. 

vi 
og E’LL run up to the Plaza and get 
the bunch,”’ proposed Harris cheer- 
ily, “‘and have dinner together, before 
friendship ceases.” 

The car ahead was stopping at the Mira- 
mar. Papa got out and helped mamma and 
the girl to alight. 

“That sounds good,” I admitted; “but 
T’ll have to join you later. I’ve got an en- 
gagement now. Shall we say nine o’clock?” 

“Nine o’clock it is,’ laughed Harris, and 
leaned out to shake my hand. “Right-o! 
We'll be looking for you.” 

Defying two waiters at once I chose a 
table near Dolly’s, and my exhilarated 
brain went once more to work on its 
problem: Which Dolly? In the name of all 
defective memories, Dolly Who? And in 
that moment there passed another emissary 
of Fate, briefly, to speak two words and 
then to pass forever out of my life. 

“Helle, Miller!’ 

“Wot ho, doctor?” sang out papa cheer- 
ily in response. 

Miller! The gears of my memory meshed 
neatly and began to whir. A stout gentle- 
man who kept a dry-goods store; a dozen 
years to grizzle his short mustache and to 
put eyeglasses on his nose; a little girl 
named Dot—Dorothy—Dolly! Why, it 
was little Dot Miller, that lived next door 
when I was ten! No wonder I approved of 
her. It was little Dot Miller, my first love! 

I vaulted out of my chair, all but upset- 
ting a waiter who was trying to distract my 
attention to the unimportant matter of 
food, and seized the old gentleman’s hand. 

“Hello, Mr. Miller!” I bubbled. “By 
Jove! Who’d have thought of seeing you 
here? You don’t remember me of course. 
I’m Jerry Norris.” 

He looked me over carefully, and I 
realized afresh—with Dorothy sitting right 
there—the full joy of the beautiful shave, 
the faultless haircut, the expensive rai- 
ment. Suddenly he put on a grin to match 
my own. - 

“Well, bless my soul!” said he. ‘So it 
is! It’s little Jerry, grown up! Sit down, 
Jerry. Of course you remember the folks?” 

“Surely! 
And Dorothy? The last time I saw you 
must have been the time I poked you a 
valentine through the fence. How long’s it 
been—fourteen years? You were eight 
then, I think.” 

“Jerry, your memory’s too good,” she 
laughed. I was so happy that I was near 
hugging them all, beginning with Dorothy. 

Recalling the incident of the valentine 
reminded me that diplomatic: relations 
between the old gentleman and myself were 
decidedly strained in the old days. I had 
the misfortune to be concerned in the 
demise of a prize rooster of his—more or 
less innocently, I maintain. It is true that I 
threw the rock, but who could have foreseen 
that the rooster would intercept it? He 
was fifty feet away, and going fast. But 
Mr. Miller had never understood how I felt 
about it, and the ghost of that valuable 
rooster might well have marred the glad- 
ness of the present occasion. I talked fast 
and merrily to keep him from remembering. 

“You look prosperous, Jerry,’ smiled 
he. ‘‘What are you doing for yourself these 
days?”’ 

“Tm on a little vacation just now,” I 
explained, trying to look toil-worn and 


How d’ye do, Mrs. Miller? - 
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weary. “Just dropped in to see Havana on 
my way home. I’ve been in South America 
for three years, electrical engineering.” 

And I told him selected episodes of those 
years, contriving to leave the impression 
that the aforesaid prosperity was due en- 
tirely to industry and frugality. I made no 
reference to the last disastrous months; nor 
did I tell him—why should I, with Dorothy 
sitting right there?—that I had visited 
Havana solely at the instance of an irate 
Swede. 

Dinner consisted, probably, of food, 
though my memory of it is more pleasing 
than definite. Through a broad doorway 
we looked out on the slate-gray waters of 
the gulf, with brown sails. beating home- 
ward in the dusk; and infinitely intimate 
by contrast the shaded lights at our table 
showed me the cheerful vision of Dorothy 
at my side. Afterward there were moving 
pictures and singers in the courtyard of the 
hotel, and Dorothy sat beside me. 

The exhilaration of her nearness, there in 
the cozy dimness of the vine-hung court- 
yard, settled presently into a vast sense of 
comfort. There was a feeling of comrade- 
ship about her that was independent of 
what she did or said. The music was doubly 
sweet because of it—I remember thinking 
that every one of the singers deserved to 
make the Metropolitan—and the humor of 
the pictures—which were wonderful, though 
their subject has escaped me—doubly keen 
for the hearing of her sudden little chuckle 
of mirth. Between times we talked; very 
softly for some reason. Already the misery 
of the past months had taken on the rosy 
tint of an adventure that we would laugh 
over, she and I, some day. 

“Truly, Atneas—wise old Roman, or 
Greek, or whoever you were—truly,” I 
thought, “‘you had the right idea!” 

It was much too soon when Mr. Miller 
snapped his watch authoritatively and rose. 


vir 


ONCERNING my singing voice let us 

say that it has volume, and then in 
charity cease to speak. It is to be hoped 
that the people in the next room were sound 
sleepers or early risers, for on that morning 
Romance was vigorously astir in my bosom. 
It was eight o’clock, and all was tremen- 
dously well. 

Prosaic stairs or rheumatic elevator must 
have aided in my descent to. breakfast, 
though my memory indicates that I floated 
down. With no premonition of the thump 
awaiting me I beamed at the waiter and 
ordered a meal that must have awed him, 
hardened as he was to the vagaries of Amer- 
icans; and called for a morning paper, a 
final touch of luxury that practically 
ruined that noble repast. 

The war news did not depress me. The 
war to me was merely an extraordinary 
European disturbance whose maximum 
effect on this side of the world had been 
reached in the collapse of a certain South 
American electrical-development scheme. 
The European headlines therefore merely 
heightened my sense of superlative well- 
being by comparison with that dismal in- 
cident. It was a paragraph farther down 
the page that finally caught my eye. 

Our efficient police, said the Heraldo in 
its modest way, had brilliantly foiled the 
evil machinations of a band of international 
criminals who had dared to prey on the 
wealthy guests of our fair city, using the 
American national game, poker, as a me- 
dium. 

Poker! A feeling of not too uncomfort- 
able guilt reminded me that I had com- 
pletely forgotten my engagement with 
Harris. What must he think of me? I 
would look him up at once and apologize. 

“No more than one,” said the Heraldo, 
“‘of the evildoers evaded the hand of the 
law—a catrin”—a dude, a fastidiously 
dressed person—‘‘of medium size, half 
plump, who uses lenses with black frames 
and possesses a tooth of gold 2 

I all but moaned aloud. It was Harris 
they were talking about! 

és calling himself variously, Mac- 
Donald, Seeley and Harris. Unfortunately 
he succeeded in levitating’’—that was the 
word!—‘‘the funds taken from the vic- 
tims; but our efficient police a 

That beautiful breakfast was already 
giving me indigestion. Card sharps! Why, 
I knew all about card sharps; dark oily 
men with black eyes and pointed black 
mustaches, who wore quantities of dia- 
monds. Harris, now, was fair-skinned and 
jolly, and if you except his gold tooth wore 
no jewelry at all, He was just like you 
or me! 
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Harris, whereabouts unknown, would be 
gone by now with all my fortune; and I 
would be nursing a splitting head, once 
more adrift upon the rocks. Inch by inch 
my self-esteem shriveled, until I marveled 
that I could still see over the table. If a 
man had approached me at that moment, 
frankly admitting that to-day was Sunday, 
and had offered to bet me a nickel that to- 
morrow would be Wednesday I would have 
taken to my heels. I felt for my wallet, to 
make sure that my pocket had not been 
picked since I sat down—felt for it very un- 
obtrusively, careful not to betray its where- 
abouts to the criminal eyes that might be 


_ watching from every table. I could trust 


no one now, except —— 

Dolly! ’ 

My spirits wavered in their downward 
flight, stopped, and soared. It is three 
blocks from the Inglaterra to the Seville, 
and I am convinced that the record I made 
that day, from a sitting start, is still un- 
broken. She was nowhere in sight when I 
skidded into the lobby; nor at breakfast; 
but I remembered the number on the brass 
key tag she had received at the desk last 
night. : 

“Call two-four-three!”” I demanded 
breathlessly, and restrained myself forcibly 
from shaking the high-born Castilian youth 
at the switchboard. ‘‘Call two-four-three!”’ 

He moved a plug languidly, and returned 
to stroking his adolescent mustache. After 
an interminable wait he nodded indiffer- 
ently toward an instrument on the desk 
and dismissed me from his existence. 

“Oh, the industrious Jerry,” said the 
voice of Dorothy. 

The sleep wasn’t out of her eyes yet, I’d 
wager; and her voice was soft and sleepy 
too. For some reason I was suddenly glad 
that I had got up early. 

“T’m not industrious,” I protested. ‘It’s 
Sunday. Come down, can’t you, and take a 
walk with me? It’s a wonderful morning, 
and there’s something I want to tell you.” 

“You know I’m curious,” she said. “I’ll 
hurry. Only I refuse to go walking before 
breakfast.” 

“We'll have it together,’ I decided. 

Even if I had done full justice to my first 
breakfast, which I had not, how could I 


miss such an opportunity? 


We walked out, and I could tell at a 
glance that I had not erred in describing 
the morning as wonderful. We came to the 
Malecén, its long smooth crescent deserted 
at this hour, and I knew it was the most 
wonderful morning I had ever seen. 

“Dorothy, I need a nursemaid,” I began 
recklessly. 

“T shouldn’t think so,’ she murmured, 
and yielded suddenly to a struggling laugh. 
af You’ve—done pretty well for yourself, so 
far.!<’ 

Now I was perfectly willing to be funny 
for her benefit, but I did not enjoy being 
funny without knowing how. I had meant, 
in fact, to make my account amusing, but 
with a touch of pathos; and her laughter 
seemed a bit premature. 

““We strive to please,” I said. . 

We walked on for a space, more and more 
slowly. Presently I stole a glance at her, 
and surprised a curious look in her eyes. 
She was not laughing now. 

“Jerry,” she began hesitantly, and 
stopped. She sat on the edge of the wall, 
and indicated that I was to sit down too. 
“Jerry—why don’t you take up—electrical 
engineering or something like that?”’ 

I achieved simple dignity this time. 

“‘T can hear you perfectly,” I said, ‘‘and 
you do seem to be talking English; but I 
don’t know what you mean. I thought 
I told you a 

Her expression was that of a parent re- 
proving a wayward child. 

“Jerry,” she said gently, ‘a man told us 


‘all about you yesterday at the races. Please 


don’t pretend any more.” 

“A man—what?”’ - 

She dropped her eyes, looking down at 
her hands, which were clasped in her lap. 
I mention the hands because of a scientific 
problem which vexed me later. 

“That the police -were after you,” she 
said in a small distant voice. “Though of 
course you—have an understanding with 
the—the Man Higher Up!” | 

Probably my jaw dropped. At any rate 
I had to close it somewhat before I could 
manage speech. ; 

‘This is interesting,’ I said with a feeble 
attempt at facetiousness. ‘Which of my 
crimes have the police discovered, accord- 
ing to your—er—informant?” 

“T saw you myself,” she flared suddenly. 


“Dressed up like a—a hooligan! And the 
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policeman brought you right past my win- 
dow yesterday morning; and that very — 
afternoon you were at the races, looking too 
happy and expensive for anything!” | 

Slowly but surely my mighty intellect 
took hold, resolving the situation into: | 
terms that a child might understand. Their 
informant had meant doubtless to point 
out Harris; and they, having in mind 
promenade under police escort and 
spectacularly improved appearan 
looked at me and said: ‘“‘ Yes, yes 

With remorseless logic my b: 
ceeded to grind out a hilarious ded 
“Dorothy Miller! You thought I 
crook, and you still thought enough 
from our kid days—to let me talk 1 

She turned her face away, and h 
was smaller and more distant than 

“No, Jerry,” she said. ‘‘My nai 
Miller, and I never saw you before 

The italics, as the country edi 
are our own. My giant mind reel 
the impact of the words, though ( 
was hardly audible. It surprised 
vaguely to see the brown and yellow and > 
blue buildings still standing there, calm > 
and unmoved; the sea wall never 
quivered. Yet she was not Dorothy 
I wasn’t Jerry Norris—that is, I 
well not be, for all she knew. 

“But your—your father ——” 
aged at length; with some desperate 
proving that she was mistaken. __ 

“No; my uncle,” corrected the 
voice. ‘‘He never saw you before 

Thus finally put adrift from 
grasp on fact I was surprised to find ; 
self not completely disheartened. I | 
comforting anchor somewhere; what 
it? Ah! Her hands, when I had las 
them, had been folded in her lap. 
and how came one of them to be h 
curely between the two of mine? 

Discovering this cheering if myst 
circumstance I rose, taking the hanx 
me, and moved to the other side c 
where she must look at me. aS 

“Dorothy,” I begged humbly, “w 
you let me—get away with it, if you 
know me?” i 

“Uncle Bob was just—having fun 
you, Jerry. He’s—very fond of a jok 

“He shall have one,” I said; “b 
time I’m afraid it’s on Uncle Bob.” ; 

“I suppose,”’ she sighed, “‘you’re g¢ 
to tell me you’re not a crook at all.” 

“T am,” I said, and did. 

She looked, I thought, more con 
than necessary; perhaps I was over 
the pathos. I painted the Swede for 
my rawest colors, trying to coax a |; 
but she only touched my hand with hi 
free one, and murmured: “Poor boy!” _ 

“But I came out all right,” I 
“My friend Atneas has the appi 

‘Forsan et hee olim n 
juvabit!’” 

“Whatever that means!” , 

“That,” I said airily, ‘‘is something I just | 
happened to remember. I don’t 
commune with myself in Latin, bu 
are real words: It’ll be funny when it 
hurting!’’ And I told her about the hobo, 
and how Atneas prompted me at the in| 
stant when Fate was waiting. 

“If you hadn’t remembered tha 
then,” she commented thoughtfully, © 
wouldn’t have had any lottery tic 
all—much less the right one.” 

‘And I shouldn’t have seen you.” 

She nodded gravely, looking out ov | 
the dancing water. bs 

“Tt’s a good thing to remember,” she 

S| 


said—‘‘that line.” . ips 
“We'll have it in hammered brass,” 
said, ‘‘ over the fireplace!” } 
It was out before I knew how reckl 
was going to sound. I held my breath 
the gray eyes came back to mine gr 
without reproof. . Then suddenly 
crinkled with a smile. : as 
“T’m afraid the joke’s on Uncle Bo 
she said softly. 
“Dorothy,” I said, “‘ Dorothy Wha’ 
Your-Name-Is, when are you going ho 
“We're sailing this afternoon.” _ 
“So-am I,’’ I said firmly. “‘ What 
“The Marengo.” 4 
“The who?” I gasped. “Say that | 
again—slow!” | : a 
I gave one critical look at my manlyf 
clad as the lilies of the field; I thou, 
a certain pocket, even now bulgin 
wealth; I looked at Dorothy the ! 
ble. Then the tremendousness of 
came meall at once, and I howled lik 
“Dorothy,” I chortled, “ Doroth 
ever-Your-Name-May-Be! [’ll ir 
you tothe cook!” ~ : 
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No Longer, “Just Lumber’ 


HE Long-Bell Lumber Company, the 
largest distributor of Southern Pine 
in the United States, announces that here- 
after the product from its twelve great 
saw mills will be marked with this design 


This progressive age demands 
named goods. Heretofore 
lumber has not been consid- 
ered adaptable to trademark- 
ing, but this company believes 
that the public is as much 
entitled to know the identity 
of the manufacturer of the 
lumber it uses as the food it 
eats or the clothing it wears. 


It is no longer necessary to 
ask for “just lumber.” Wheth- 
er your requirements be large 
or small you may specify 
LONG-BELL brand with the 
same assurance and satisfac- 
tion that accompany the pur- 
chase of any commodity that 
bears the maker’s guarantee 
in the shape of a trademark. 


Ask your dealer for Long-Bell brand lumber. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


R. A. Long Bldg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Southern Pine, hardwood, oak 
flooring and creosoted lumber, ties, posts, 
poles, piling and wood blocks. 


by both, to furnish Mr. Leary shelter until 
after breakfast time, when over the tele- 
phone he could reach friends and from these 
friends procure an outfit of funds and suit- 
able clothing. 

In sight, though, there was no structure 
which by its outward appearance disclosed 
itself as a place of entertainment for the 
casual wdyfarer. Howsomever, lights were 
shining through the frosted panes of a row 
of windows stretching across the top floor 
of a building immediately at hand, and 
even as he made this discovery Mr. Leary 
was aware of the dimmed sounds of revelry 
and of orchestral music up there, and also 
of an illuminated canvas triangle stuck 
above the hallway entrance of the particu- 
lar building in question, this device bearing 
a lettered inscription upon it to advertise 
that here the members of the Lawrence P. 
MecGillicuddy Literary Association and 
Pleasure Club were holding their Grand 
Annual Civic Ball; admission One Dollar, 
including Hat Check; Ladies Free when 
accompanied by Gents. Evidently the 
Lawrence P. McGillicuddys kept even later 
hours at their roisterings than the Bohe- 
mian sets in Washington Square kept. 

Observing these evidences of adjacent 
life and merrymakings Mr. Leary cogitated. 
Did he dare intrude upon the festivities 
aloft there? And if he did so dare, would 
he enter cavortingly, trippingly, with in- 
tent to deceive the assembled company into 
the assumption that he had come to their 
gathering in costume? or would he throw 
himself upon their charity and making 
open confession of his predicament seek to 
enlist the friendly offices of some kindly 
soul in extricating him from it? 

While he canvassed the two propositions 
tentatively he heard the thud of footsteps 
descending the stairs from the dance hall, 
and governed by an uncontrollable impulse 
he leaped for concealment behind a pile of 
building material that was stacked handily 
* upon the sidewalk almost at his elbow. He 

might possibly have driven himself to face 
a multitude indoors, but somehow could 
not, just naturally could not, in his present 
apparel, face one stranger outdoors—or at 
least not until he had opportunity to ap- 
praise the stranger. 

It was a man who emerged from the 
hallway entrance; a stockily built man 
wearing his hat well over one ear and with 
his ulster opened and flung back exposing 
a broad chest to the wintry air. He was 
whistling a sprightly air. 

Just as this individual came opposite the 
lumber pile the first dedicatory sneeze of a 
whole subsequent series of sneezes which 
had been burgeoning somewhere up in the 
top of Mr. Leary’s head, and which that 
unhappy gentleman had been mechanically 
endeavoring to suppress, burst from cap- 
tivity with a vast moist report. At the 
explosion the passer-by spun about and his 
whistle expired in a snort of angered sur- 
prise as the bared head of Mr. Leary 
appeared above the topmost board of the 
pile, and Mr. Leary’s abashed face looked 
into his. 

“Say,’’ he demanded, ‘‘wotcher meanin’, 
hidin’ there and snortin’ in a guy’s ear?” 

His manner was truculent; indeed, 
verged almost upon the menacing. Evi- 
dently the shock had adversely affected his 
temper, to the point where he might make 
personal issues out of unavoidable trifles. 
Instinctively Mr. Leary felt that the situa- 
tion which had arisen called for diplomacy 
of the very highest order. He cleared his 
throat before replying. 

“Good evening,” he began, in what he 
vainly undertook to make a casual tone of 
voice. “I beg your pardon—the sneeze— 
ahem—occurred when I wasn’t expecting 
it. Ahem—I wonder if you would do me a 
favor?” 

“T would not! Come snortin’ in a guy’s 
ear that-a-way and then askin’ him would 
he do you a favor. You got a crust for 
fair!” Here, though, a natural curiosity 
triumphed over the rising tides of indigna- 
tion. ‘‘Wot favor do you want, anyway?” 
he inquired shortly. : < 

“Would you—would you—I wonder if 
you would be willing to sell me that over- 
coat you're wearing?” 

**T would not!” 

“You see, the fact of the matter is I 
happen to be needing an overcoat very 

_badly at the moment,” pressed Mr. Leary. 
“T was hoping that you might be induced 
to name a price for-yours.”’ - 
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“Certainly I would not! M. J. Cassidy 
wears M. J. Cassidy’s clothes, and nobody 
else wears ’em, believe me! Wot’s hap- 
pened to your own coat?” 

“‘T lost it—I mean it was stolen.” 

“Stole?” 

“Yes, a robber with a revolver held me 
up a few minutes ago just over here in the 
next cross street and he took my coat 
away.” 

“Huh! Well, did you lose your hat the 
same way?” 

“Yes—that is to say, no. I lost my hat 
running.” 

“Oh, you run, hey? Well, you look to 
me like a guy wot would run. Well, did 
he take your clothes too? Is that why 
you’re squattin’ behind them timbers?” 
The inquisitive one took a step nearer. 

““No—oh, no! I’m still wearing my— 
my—the costume I was wearing,” an- 
swered Mr. Leary, apprehensively wedging 
his way still farther back between the 
stack of boards and the wall behind. ‘“‘But 
you see 

‘‘Well then, barrin’ the fact that you 
ain’t got no hat, ain’t you jest as well off 
without no overcoat now as I’d be if I fell 
for any hard-luck spiel from you and let 
you have mine?”’ 

“T wouldn’t go so far as to say that 
exactly,’ tendered Mr. Leary ingratiat- 
ingly. .‘“‘I’m afraid my clothing isn’t as 
suitable for outdoor wear as yours is. You 
see, I’d been to a sort of social function and 
on my way home it—it happened.” 

“Oh, it did, did it? Well, anyway, I 
should worry about you and your clothes,” 
stated the other. He took a step onward, 
then halted; and now the gleam of specu- 
lative gain was in his eye. “Say, if I was 
willin’ to sell—not sayin’ I would be, but 
if I was—what would you be willin’ to give 
for an overcoat like this here one?”’ 

“Any price within reason—any price you 
felt like asking,” said Mr. Leary, his hopes 
of deliverance rekindling. 

“Well, maybe I’d take twenty-five dol- 
lars for it just as it stands and no questions 
ast. How’d that strike you?” 

“Tl take it. That seems a most reason- 
able figure.” 

“Well, fork over the twenty-five then, 
and the deal’s closed.” 

“Y’d have to send you the money to- 
morrow—I mean to-day. You see, the 
thief took all my cash when he took my 
overcoat.” 

“Did, huh?” “— 

“Yes, that’s the present condition of 
things. Very annoying, isn’t it? But I’ll 
take your address. I’m a lawyer in busi- 
ness in Broad Street, and as soon as I reach 
my office P’ll send the amount by mes- 
senger.”’ 

“Aw, to hell with you and your troubles! 
I might a-knowed you was some new kind 
of a panhandler when you come’a-snortin’ 
in my ear that-a-way. Better beat it while 
the goin’s good. ‘You're in the wrong neigh- 
borhood to be springin’ such a gag as this 
one you just now sprang on me. Anyhow, 
I’ve wasted enough time on the likes of 
you.” 

He was ten feet away.when Mr. Leary, 
his wits sharpened by ‘his extremity, 
clutched at the last straw. 

“One moment,” he nervously begged. 
“Did I understand you to say your name 
was Cassidy?” 

“You did. Wot of it?” 

“Well, curious coincidence and all that— 
but my name happens to be Leary. And I 
thought because of that you might A 

The stranger broke in on him: “Your 
name happens to be Leary, does it? Wot’s 
your other name then?” 

“ Algernon.” 

Stepping lightly on the balls of his feet 
Mr. Cassidy turned back, and his mien for 
some reason was that potentially of a bel- 
ligerent. 

“Say,” he declared threateningly, “you 
know what I think about you? Well, I 
think you’re a liar. No regular guy with 
the name of Leary would let a cheap stiff 
of .a stick-up rob him out of the coat offen 
his back without puttin’ up a battle. No 
regular guy named Leary would be named 
Algernon. Say, I think you’re a Far 
Downer. I wouldn’t be surprised but what 
you was anything else on the top of that. 
And wot’s all this here talk about goin’ to 
a sociable functure and comin’ away not 
suitably dressed. Come on out of that now 
and let’s havea look-at you.” — 
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“Really, I’d much rather not—if you 
don’t mind,” protested the miserable Mr. 
Leary. ‘‘I—I have reasons.”’ 

“The same here. Will you come out 
from behind there peaceable or will I fetch 
you out?” 4 

So Mr. Leary came, endeavoring while 
coming to wear a manner combining an 
atmosphere of dignified aloofness and a 
sentiment of frank indifference to the 
opinion of this loutish busybody, with just 
a touch, a mere trace, as it were, of non- 
chalance thrown in. In short, coming out 
he sought to deport himself as though it 
were the properest thing in the world for a 
man of years and discretion to be wearing 
a bright pink one-piece article of apparel on 
a public highway at four A. M. or there- 
abouts. Undoubtedly, considering every- 
thing, it was the hardest individual task 
essayed in New York during the first year 
of the war. Need I add that it was a 
failure—a total failure? As he stood forth 
fully and comprehensively revealed by the 
light of the adjacent transparency, Mr. 
Cassidy’s squint of suspicion widened into 
a pop-eyed stare of temporary stupefac- 
tion. 

“Well, for the love of —— In the name 
of Did anywan ever see the likes 
of ——” 


He murmured the broken sentences as he 
circled about the form of the martyr. Com- 
pleting the circuit, laughter of a particu- 
larly boisterous and concussive variety 
interrupted his fragmentary speech. 

“Ha ha, ha ha,”’ echoed Mr. Leary in a 
palpably forced and hollow effort to show 
that he too could enter into the spirit of 
the occasion with heartiness. ‘‘ Does strike 
one as rather unusual at first sight— 
doesn’t it?” 

“Why, you big hooman radish! Why, 
you strollin’ sunset!’’ thus Mr. Cassidy 
responded. ‘‘Are you payin’ an election 
bet three weeks after the election’s over? 
Or is it that you’re jest a plain bedaddled 
ijiet? Or what is it, I wonder?” ; 

“‘T explained to you that I went to a 
party. It was a fancy-dress party,’ stated 
Mr. Leary. ; 

Sharp on the words Mr. Cassidy’s man- 
ner changed. Here plainly was a person of 
moods, changeable and tempersome. 

“Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, and you 
a large, grown man, to be skihootin’ round 
with them kind of foolish duds on, and 
your own country at war this minute for 
decency and democracy?” From this it 
also was evident that Mr. Cassidy read the 
editorials in the papers. “You should take 
shame to yourself that you ain’t in uniform 
instid of baby clothes.” 

It was the part of discretion, so Mr. 
Leary inwardly decided, to ignore the fact 
that the interrogator himself appeared to 
be well within the military age. 

“Tm a bit old to enlist,” -he stated, 
“and I’m past the draft age.’ 

“Then you're too old to be wearin’ such 
a riggin’. But, by cripes, I’ll say this for 
you—you make a picture that’d make a 
horse laugh.” 

Laughing like a horse, or as a horse 
would laugh if a horse ever laughed, he 
rocked to and fro on his heels. 

“Sh-sh; not so loud, please,” impor- 
tuned Mr. Leary in all humility, meanwhile 
casting an uneasy glance toward the lighted 
windows above. “‘Somebody might hear 
you! 

“I hope somebody does hear me,” gur- 
gled the temperamental Mr. Cassidy, now 
once more thoroughly beset by his mirth, 
“I need somebody to help me laugh. By 
cripes, I need a whole crowd to help me; 
and I know a way to get them!” 

He twisted his head round so his voice 
would ascend the hallway. “Hey, fellers 
and skoirts,” he called; “you that’s fixin’ 
toleave! Hurry on down and see Algy, the 
livin’ peppermint lossenger,before he melts 
away from his own sweetness.” 

Obeying the summons with promptness 
a flight of the Lawrence P. McGillicuddys, 
accompanied for the most part by lady 
friends, cascaded down the stairs and 
erupted forth upon the sidewalk. 

“Here y’are—right here!” clarioned Mr. 
Cassidy as the first skylarkish pair showed 
in the doorway. His manner was drolly 

that of a showman exhibiting a rare Teak, 
newly captured. ‘Come a-runnin’!” 
hey came a-running and there were a 
dozen of them or possibly fifteen; blithe- 
some spirits, all, and they fenced in*the 


’ 


shrinking shape of Mr. Leary with 
and curious ring of themselves, 
combined volume of their glad, 
outbursts might be heard for a d 
furlongs. On prankish impulse 
locked hands and with skippings 
ings and impromptu jig steps t 
about him; and he, had he soug 
could not well have been hear 

way, he was for the moment p: 
because of being entirely enga 
vent to one vehement sneeze 
other. And next, above the ¢ 
joyous whooping might be heard 
comments, each shrieked out 
each punctuated by a sneeze 
Leary’s convulsed frame; or 1 
by a simulated sneeze from on 

revelers—one with a fine hum 
for mimicry. And these comm 
for example, such as: ' 

“Git onto the socks!”’ . 

“Ker-chew!” 

“And the slippers!” 

‘*Ker-chew!”’ 4 

“And them lovely pink garter, 

“ Ker-chew!” 

“Oh, you cutey! Oh, you cut-y 

“‘Ker-chew!” _ 

“Oh, you candy kid!” ae 

“And say, git onto the cunnin’ 
sleeves our little playmate’s go’ 

“Yes, but goils, just pipe the 
ain’t they the greatest ever?” 

“They sure are. Say, kiddo, 
of ’em to remember you by, wi 
You'll never miss it—you go 
more.” oe 

“Wot d’ye call wot he’s go 
anyway?” The speaker was a m 
urally. 

“W’y, you big stoopid, can’t 
wearin’ rompers?”’ The answ 
giggle, from a gay youthful creatu 
opposite sex as she kicked out rc 

‘Well then, be chee, w’y don’ 
a little?” 

“Give ’um time, cancher? 
see he’s blowin’ out his flu 
now. He’ll romp in a minu 

“Sure he will! We’ll romp : 

A waggish young person in wh 
slippers and a green sport ski 
from the cavorting ring, and b 
Leary’s back the nimble fingers 
cap tapped his spinal ornamenta 
instrumentalist taps the stops of 
and she chanted a familiar coun 
of childhood: 

“Rich man—poor man— 
thief— doctor—loiryer ——’ 

“‘Sure, he said he was a loi 
Mr. Cassidy breaking in. ‘An 
name was Algernon. Well, I 
Algernon part.” 

“Oh, you Algy!” 

““ Algernon, does your mother 
out?” 5 

“T’ree cheers for Algy, 
comic valentine!” ; 

“Algy, Algy—Oh, you cw 
These jolly Greenwich Villagers: 
to make a song of his name 
make a song of it, and it was 
song and pitched to a rolli 
Congenial newcomers arrived, 
from upstairs whence they had 
by the happy rocketing clamo 
caught spirit and step and 
rest and helped manfully to sin 
poet hath said, ‘And now r 
carnival.” And as another h 
phrased it, “‘There was a soun 
by night.” And, as the same poe 
it, or might have put it soif he d 
all went merry as a marriage mor 
when we, adapting the line to | 
descriptive usages, now say all wei 
we should save out one exc 
whose form alternately was ra 

‘flushes of a terrific self-conscio 
by humid gusts of an equally ter 
ing fit. 

“Here, here, here! Cut out t 
D’you want the whole block up 0 
beds?’”’ The voice of the personi 
gruff and authoritative, broke in u 
clamor, and the majesty of the lay 
in bulk, with galoshes, ear 
woolen gloves on, not to menti 
tomary uniform of blue and b 
a path toward the center of the g 

“?S all right, Switzer,” gayly 
hoydenish lassie; she, the same 
begged Mr. Leary for a sea-pea 

(Continued on Page | ye 
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Nowadays many tire makers are urging 
motorists to use non-skids on rear wheels 


and smooth-treads or “driving” tires on 


front wheels. 


This is necessary because the sharp pro- 
jections on some non-skids make steering 
difficult. 


Not so with the Michelin Universal. Its 


© 
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ness 


tread is so broad and flat, it steers as easily 
as a smooth tread. : 


Use Michelin Universals all around. You will 
thus secure protection against the danger- 


ous front skid as well as against the rear 


skid; and at the same time you will avoid the 
necessity of carrying two kinds of spares. 


Remember that Michelins are unsurpassed 
for durability though moderate in price. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO. Milltown, N. J. 


Canadian Headquarters: Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd., 782 St.-Catherine St. W., Montreal 


Dealers in all parts of the World 
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“This Cutting Cost is Too High, 
Star Standardized Blades will Cut it Down” 


TANDARDIZATION means efficiency the world over—in hack saw 


blades the same as anything else. 


Every good mechanic keeps one kind of hack saw blade in his power 
saw for cutting as many kinds of work as possible—because time lost in 
changing blades costs money. 


But be sure you use a Star Standardized Blade which is made for the 
widest range of work and not some brand that has “‘a special blade for every 
purpose.” The only reason such a brand has so many gauges and pitches 
is because the maker knows that one blade can’t do a wide variety of work. 


STAR_HALK SAW BLADES 


made of Tungsten Steel 


Machine and Hand Flexible and All Hard 


With the Star you can put a 10-tooth, 18-gauge blade into your saw and 
know that it will make quick work of any sawing except the very lightest or 
thinnest material. 


This is because every single feature of the Star Saw was worked out so that 
one blade would cut the widest range of material. - It is the acute cutting angle 
of the tooth, its three-way clearance and the way it is designed for strength. 
This with the high Tungsten percentage and the heat-treated toughness puts the 
Star Blade in a class by itself for cast cutting, universal cutting and low cost per cut. 

Star Engineering Service on metal cutting is at your service to help you 


solve any metal cutting problems you may encounter. A highly trained staff 
with thirty years’ experience behind it. 


Write for our free book “Hack Saw Eiicieney: ” A valuable handbook for 


everyone who saws metal, 


Manufactured By Sole Distributors - 


CLEMSON BROS. Inc. MILLERS FALLS CO. 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
just see what Morrie Cassidy went 
ound here on the street!” 
rolman Switzer looked then where 
ointed, and could scarce believe his 
In his case gleefulness took on a 
ling thunderous form, which shook his 
as with an ague and made him to 
himself violently upon his ribs. | 
’ye blame us for carryin’ on, Switzer, 
-we seen it ourselves?” 
don’t—and that’s a fact,” Switzer 
between gurgles. “I wouldn’t 
ed you much if you’d fell down and 
fit.” And then he rocked on his 
filled with joviality clear down to his 
r soles. Anon, though, he remem- 
the responsibilities of his position. 
, at that, and even so,” said he, so- 
himself, “enough of a good thing’s 
i” He glared accusingly, yea, con- 
ingly, at the unwitting cause of the 
1d commotion. 
ay, what’s the idea, you carousin’ 
| Noo York City this hour of the 
diked up like a Coney Island Maudie 
? And what’s the idea, you causin’ a 
ous and disorderly crowd to collect? 
what’s the idea, you makin’ a dis- 
nee in a vicinity full of decent hard- 
n’ people that’s tryin’ to get a little 
What’s the general idea anyhow?” 
this moment Mr. Leary having 
2d an uncountable number of times 
ied the powers of coherent utterance. 
is not my fault,” he said. “I assure 
[ that, officer. I am being misjudged; 
the victim of circumstances over 
Thave no control. You see, officer, I 
last evening to a fancy-dress party 


fell then, why didn’t you go on home 
yards and behave yourself?” 
did—I started, in a taxicab. But the 
ib driver was drunk and he went to 
yn the way and the taxicab stopped and 
out of it and started to walk across 
looking for another taxicab and 2 
arted walkin’, dressed like that?” 
ertainly not. I had an overcoat on of 
3. But a highwayman held me up at 
oint of a revolver, and he took my 
oat and what money I had and my 
ase and ——” 
here did all this here happen—this 
illeged robbery?” 
ot two blocks away from here, right 
n the next street to this one.” 
don’t believe nothin’ of the kind!” 
rolman Switzer spoke with enhanced 
ty; his professional honor had been 
ed in a delicate place. The bare sug- 
n that a footpad might dare operate 
listrict under his immediate personal 
vision would have been to him deeply 
nant, and here was this weirdly at- 
wanderer making the charge direct. 
ut officer, [insist —I protest that 2 
oung feller, I think you’ve been drink- 
lat’s what I think about you. Your 
sounds to me like you’ve been drinkin’ 
a gallon of mixed ale. I think you 
led all this here pipe about a robber 
us and an overcoat and a taxicab 
l. Now you take a friendly tip from 
id you run along home as fast as ever 
an, and you get them delirious clothes 
ye and then you get in bed and take 
night’s sleep and you’ll feel better. 
ise if you don’t it’s goin’ to be neces- 
or me to take you in for a public 
I ain’t askin’ you—I’m tellin’ 
ow. If you don’t want to be locked 
t movin’—that’s my last word to 


ent merrymakers, who had fallen 
better to hear the dialogue, 
hemselves expectantly, hoping 

for a yet more exciting and 
sequel to what had gone be- 
ch a miracle might be possible. 
they to be disappointed. The 
came quickly upon the heels 


to Mr. Leary’s reeling and dis- 
d the warning had sent a clarify- 
ing. Why hadn’t he thought of 
lon before now? Perforce the 
charge at any police station would 

ement to shelter him. What 
u he were locked up temporarily? In 
€ would be safe from the slings and 
Outrageous ridicule; and surely 
functionaries in any station house 
one who would know a gentleman 
however startlingly the gentle- 
be garbed. Surely, too, some- 
once that somebody’s amazement 
ed—would be willing to do some 
‘oning for him. Perhaps, even, a 


- 


,Gillicuddys and their friends. 
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policeman off duty might be induced to 
take his word for it that he was what he 
really was, and not what he seemed to be, 
and loan him a change of clothing. 

_ Hot upon the inspiration Mr. Leary de- 
cided on his course of action. He would 
get himself safely and expeditiously re- 
moved from the hateful company and the 
ribald comments of the Lawrence P. Mc- 
He would 
get himself locked up—that was it. He 
yout now take the first steps in that direc- 

ion. ; 

“Are you goin’ to start on home purty 
soon like I’ve just been tellin’ you to; or 
are you ain't?” snapped Patrolman Swit- 
zer, who, it would appear, was by no 
means a patient person. 

“Tam not!” The crafty Mr. Leary put 
volumes of husky defiance into his answer. 
“T’m not going home—and you can’t make 
me go home, either.” He rejoiced in- 
wardly to see how the portly shape of 
Switzer stiffened and swelled at the taunt. 
“T’m a citizen and I have a right to go 
where I please, dressed as I please, and 
you. don’t dare to stop me. I dare you 
to arrest me!” Suddenly he put both his 
hands in Patrolman Switzer’s fleshy midriff 
and gave him a violent shove. An out- 
raged grunt went up from Switzer, a de- 
lighted whoop from the audience. Swept 
off his balance by the prospect of fruition 
for his design the plotter had technically 
been guilty before witnesses of a violent 
assault upon the person of an officer in the 
discharge of his sworn duty. 

He felt himself slung violently about. 
One mitted hand fixed itself in Mr. Leary’s 
collar yoke at the rear; the other closed 
upon a handful of slack material in the 
lower breadth of Mr. Leary’s principal 
habiliment just below where his buttons 
left off. 

“So you won’t come, won’t you? Well 
then J’ll show you—you pink strawberry 
drop!” 

Enraged at having been flaunted before 
a jeering audience the patrolman pushed 
his prisoner ten feet along the sidewalk, 
imparting to the offender’s movements an 
involuntary gliding gait, with backward 
jerks between forward shoves; this method 
of propulsion being known in the ver- 
nacular of the force as “givin’ a skate the 
bum’s rush.”’ 

“Hey, Switzer, loan me your key and Ill 
ring for the wagon for you,” volunteered 
Mr. Cassidy. His care-free companions, 
some of them, cheered the suggestion, see- 
ing in it prospect of a prolonging of this 
delectable sport which providence without 
charge had so graciously deigned to pro- 
vide. 

“Never mind about the wagon. Ustwo’ll 
walk, me and him,” announced the patrol- 
man. “’Taint so far where we’re goin’, and 
the walk’ll do this fresh guy a little good— 
maybe’ll sober him up. And never mind 
about any of the rest of you taggin’ along 
behind us neither. This is a pinch—not a 
free street parade. Go on home now, the 
lot of youse, before you wake up the whole 
Lower West Side.” 

Loath to be cheated out of the last act of 
a comedy so unique and so rich the whim- 
sical McGillicuddys and their chosen mates 
fell reluctantly away, with yells and gibes 
and quips and farewell bursts of laughter. 
Closely hyphenated together the deep blue 
figure and the bright pink one rounded the 
corner and were alone. It was time to 
open the overtures which would establish 
Patrolman Switzer upon the basis of a bet- 
ter understanding of things. Mr. Leary 
craning his neck in order to look rearward 
into the face of his custodian spoke in a key 
very different from the one he had last em- 
ployed: 

“T really didn’t intend, you know, to 
resist you, officer. J had a private purpose 
in what I did. And you were quite within 
your rights. And I’m quite grateful to 
you—frankly I am—for driving those peo- 
ple away.” ; ‘ 

“Ts that so?’”? The inflection was grimly 
and heavily sarcastic. ‘ 

“Yes. I ama lawyer by profession, and 
generally speaking I know what your duties 
are. I merely made a show—a pretense, as 
it were—of resisting you, in order to get 
away from that mob. It was—ahem—it 
was a device on my part—in short, a 
trick.” 

“Ts that so? Fixin’ to try to beg off now, 
huh? Well, nothin’ doin’! Nothin’ doin’! 
I don’t know whether you’re a fancy nut or 
a plain souse or what-all, but whatever 
you are you’re under arrest and you're 
goin’ with me.” 
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“That’s exactly what I desire to do,” 
resumed the schemer. “I desire most 
earnestly to go with you.” 

“You're havin’ your wish, ain’t you? 
Well then, the both of us should oughter be 
satisfied.” 

“T feel sure,” continued the wheedling 
and designing Mr. Leary, “that as soon as 
we reach the station house I can make sat- 
isfactory atonement to you for my be- 
havior just now and can explain everything 
to your superiors in charge there, and 
then ——” 

“Station house!” snorted Patrolman 
Switzer. ‘‘ Why, say, you ain’t headin’ for 
no station house. The crowd that’s over 
there where you’re headin’ fur should be 
grateful to’ me fur bringin’? you in. You'll 
be a treat for them,°and it’s few enough 
pleasures some of them gets fe 

A new, a horrid doubt assailed Mr. 
Leary’s sorely taxed being. He began to 
have a dread premonition that all was not 
going well and his brain whirled anew. 

“But I prefer to be taken to the station 
house,’ he began. 

“And who are you to be preferrin’ any- 
thing at all?’ countered Switzer. ‘“TI’ll 
phone back to the station where I am and 
what I’ve done; though that part of it’s 
no business of yours. I’ll be doin’ that 
after I’ve arranged you over to Jefferson 
Market.” 

“Jefi—Jefferson Market!” 

“Sure, ’tis to Jefferson Market night 
court you’re headin’ this minute. Where 
else? They’re settin’ late over there to- 
night; the magistrate is expectin’ some 
raids somewheres about daylight, I think. 
Anyhow, they’re open yet; I know that. 
So it’ll be me and you for Jefferson Market 
inside of five minutes; and I’m thinkin’ 
you'll get quite a reception.” 

Jefferson Market! Mr. Leary could pic- 
ture the rows upon rows of gloating eyes. 
He heard the incredulous shout that would 
mark his entrance, the swell of unholy glee 
from the benches that would interrupt 
the proceedings. He saw stretched upon 
the front pages of the early editions of the 
afternoon yellows the glaring black-faced 
headlines: 


WELL-KNOWN LAWYER 
CLAD IN PINK ROMPERS 
HALED TO NIGHT CouRT 


’ 


He saw: But Switzer’s next remark 
sent a fresh shudder of apprehension 
through him, caught all again, as he was, in 
the coils of accursed circumstance. 

“Magistrate Voris will be gettin’ sleepy 
what with waitin’ for them raids to be 
pulled off, and I make no doubt the sight 
of you will put him in a good humor.” 

And Magistrate Voris was his rival for the 
favors. of Miss Milly Hollister! And Mag- 
istrate Voris was a person with a deformed 
sense of humor! And Magistrate Voris was 
sitting in judgment this moment at Jeffer- 
son Market night court. And now des- 
peration, thrice compounded, rent the soul 
of the trapped victim of his own misaimed 
subterfuge. 

“T won’t be taken to any night court!’’ 
he shouted, wrestling himself toward the 
edge of the sidewalk and dragging his com- 
panion along with him. ‘I won’t go there! 
I demand to be taken to a station house. 
I’m a sick man and I require the services 
of a doctor.” 

“Startin’ to be rough-house all over 
again, huh?” grunted Switzer vindictively. 
“Well, we'll see about that part of it too— 
right now!” 

Surrendering his lowermost clutch, the 
one in the silken seat of the suit of his 
writhing prisoner, he fumbled beneath the 
tails of his overcoat for the disciplinary 
nippers that were in his righthand rear 
trousers pocket. ‘ 

With a convulsive twist of his body Mr. 
Leary jerked himself free of the mittened 
grip upon his neckband, and as, released, 
he gave a deerlike lunge forward for liberty 
he caromed against a burdened ash can 
upon the curbstone and sent it spinning 
backward; then recovering sprang onward 
and outward across the gutter in flight. In 
the same instant he heard behind him a 
crash of metal and a solid thud, heard a 
sound as of a scrambling solid body cast 
abruptly prone, heard the name of Deity 
profaned, and divined without looking back 
that the ash can, conveniently rolling be- 
tween the plump legs of the personified 
Arm of the Law, had been Officer Switzer’s . 
undoing, and might be his own salvation. 

With never a backward glance he ran 
on, not doubling as a hare before the 
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beagle, but following a straight course, . 
like unto a hunted roebuck. He did not 
know he could run so fast, and he could not 
have run so fast any other time than this. 
Beyond was a crossing. It was blind in- 
stinct that made him double round the 
turn. It was instinct, quickened and guided 
by desperation, that made him dart like a 
rose-tinted flash up the steps to the stoop 
of an old-fashioned residence standing just 
beyond the corner, spring inside the storm 
doors, draw them to behind him, and 
crouch there, hidden, as pursuit went lum- 
bering by. 

Through a chink between the door halves 
he watched breathlessly while Switzer, who 
moved with a pronounced limp and rubbed 
his knees as he limped, hobbled halfway 
up the block, slowed down, halted, glared 
about him for sight or sign of the vanished 
fugitive, and then misled by a false trail 
departed, padding heavily with his galoshed 
tread, round the next turn. 

With his body still drawn well back 
within the shadow line of the overhanging 
cornice Mr. Leary coyly protruded his head 
and took visual inventory of the neighbor- 
hood. So far as any plan whatsoever had 
formed in the mind of our diffident ad- 
venturer he meant to bide where he was for 
the moment. Here, where he had shelter 
of a sort, he would recapture his breath and 
reassemble his wits. Even so, the respite 
from those elements which Mr. Leary 
dreaded most of all—publicity, observa- 
tion, cruel jibes, the harsh raucous laughter 
of the populace—could be at best but a 
woefully transient one. He was not re- 
signed—by no means was he resigned—to 
his fate; but he was helpless. For what 
ailed him there was no conceivable remedy. 

Anon jocund day would stand tiptoe on 
something or other; Greenwich Village 
would awaken and bestir itself. Discovery 
would come, and forth he would be drawn 
like a shy unwilling periwinkle from its 
shell, once more to play his abased and 
bashful réle of free entertainer to guffawing 
mixed audiences. For all others in the 
great city there were havens and homes. 
But for a poor, lorn, unguided vagrant, en- 
meshed in the burlesque garnitures of a 
three-year-old male child, what haven was 
there? By night the part had been hard 
enough—as the unresponsive heavens above 
might have testified. By the stark un- 
merciful sunlight; by the rude, revealing 
glow of the impending day how much more 
scandalous would it be! 

His haggard gaze swept this way and 
that, seeking possible succor where reason 
told him there could be no succor; and 
then as his vision pieced together this out- 
jutting architectural feature and that into a 
coherent. picture of his immediate surround- 
ings he knew where he was. The one bit of 
chancy luck in a sequence of direful catas- 
trophes had brought him here to this very 
spot. Why, this must be West Ninth 
Street; it had to be, it was—oh joy, it was! 
And Bob Slack, his partner, lived in this 
identical block on this same side of the 
street. 

With his throat throbbing to the impulse 
of newborn hope he emerged completely 
from behind the refuge of the storm doors 
backed himself out and down upon the top 
step, and by means of a dubious illumina- 
tion percolating through the fanlight above 
the inner door he made out the figures upon 
the lintel. This was such and such a num- 
ber; therefore Bob Slack’s number must 
be the second number to the eastward, at 
the next door but one. 

Five seconds later a fleet apparition of a 
prevalent pinkish tone gave a ranging 
house cat the fright of its life as former 
darted past latter to vault nimbly up the 
stone steps of a certain weatherbeaten four- 
story-and-basement domicile. Set in the - 
door jamb here was a vertical row of mail 
slots, and likewise a vertical row of electric 
push buttons; these objects attesting to 
the fact that this house, once upon a time 
the home of a single family, had eventually 
undergone the transformation which in 
lower New York befalls so many of its 
kind, and had become a layer-like succes- 
sion of light-housekeeping apartments, one 
apartment to a floor, and the caretaker in 
the basement. 

Since Bob Slack’s bachelor quarters were 
on the topmost floor Bob Slack’s push but- 
ton would be the next to the lowermost of 
the battery of buttons. A chilled tremu- 
lous finger found that particular button and 
pressed it long and hard, released it, 
pressed it again and yet again. And in the 
interval following each period of pressing 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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(Continued from Page 87) 
ger’s owner hearkened, all ears, for 
iswering click-click that would tell 
e sleeper having been roused by the 
; had risen and pressed the master 
‘that released the mechanism of the 
door’s lock. 
no welcome clicking rewarded the 
ant ringer. Assuredly Bob Slack 
ye the soundest sleeper in the known 
He who waited rang and rang and 
. There was no response. 
ntually conviction was forced upon 
sary that he must awaken the care- 
-who, he seemed dimly to recall as a 
brance of past visits to Bob Slack, 
woman; and this done he must in- 
he caretaker to admit him to the 
of the house. Once within the build- 
> refugee promised himself he would 
the slumberous Slack to conscious- 
he had to beat down that individual’s 
oing it. He centered his attack upon 
ttom push button of all. Directly, 
almost beneath his feet, came the 
of an areaway window being un- 
i, and a drowsy female somewhat 
- inquired to know who might be 
md what might be wanted. 
sa gentleman calling on Mr. Slack,” 
ad Mr. Leary with his head over the 
ers. He was getting so very, very 
. “T’ve been ringing his bell, but I 
eem to get any answer.” 
gentleman at this time o’ night!” 
me was purely incredulous. 
s; a close friend of Mr. Slack’s,”’ 
d Mr. Leary, striving to put stress 
ency into his accents, and only suc- 
g in imparting an added hoarseness 
fast-failing vocal cords. “I’m his 
artner, in fact. I must see him at 
please—it’s very important, very 
1g indeed.” 
ell, you can’t be seein’ him.” 
can’t see him? What do you mean?” 
nean he ain’t here, that’s what. He’s 
ie’s went out for the night. He’s gin- 
always out on Friday nights—playin’ 
at his club, I think. And sometimes 
’t come in till it’s near breakfast time. 
’re a friend of his I sh’d think it’d be 
you’d know that same.” 
1, 1 do—I do,” assented Mr. Leary 
tly; “only I had forgotten it. I’ve 
‘many other things on my mind. But 
he’ll be coming in quite soon now— 
etty late, you know.” 
a know that for myself without 
old?” 
8, quite so of course; naturally so.” 
ary was growing more and more 
, and more and more chilled too. 
you'll only be so yery kind as to let 
Il wait for him in his apartment.”’ 
t you in without seein’ you or knowin’ 
our business is? I should guess not! 
, you couldn’t be gettin’ inside his 
Tways. He’s locked it, unless he’s 
to, which ain’t likely, him bein’ a 
| man, and he must a-took the key 
- I know I ain’t got it.” 

it if you'll just let me inside the build- 
at will be sufficient. I would much 
Wait inside if only in the hall, than 
Te on the stoop in the cold.” 

doubt, no doubt you would all of 
The tone of the unseen female was 
‘suspicious. ‘But is it likely I’d be 
| a stranger into the place, that I 
‘seen before, and ain’t seen yet for 
tatter, just on the strength of his own 
And him comin’ unbeknownst, at 
of the mornin’? A fat chancet!”’ 
surely, though, you must recall 
; ry, his partner. I’ve been 
. I’ve spoken to you.” 
lat voice don’t sound to me like no 
| ever heard.’’ 
fe taken cold—that’s why it’s al- 


? Then why don’t you come down 
‘here I can have a look at you and 
sure?” inquired this careful chate- 


leaning with my head over the rail 
oe right above you,” said Mr. 
~Can’t you poke your head out 
yface? I’m quite sure you would 
(hale 

his here iron gratin’ acrost me 
ow could I poke me head out? 
S dark. Say, mister, if you’re 
el what’s the matter with you 
here and not be standin’ there 


ell, you see, I’d rather not 
just a minute—until I’ve ex- 
that—that my appearance 
ou as being a trifle unusual; 
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in fact, I might say, droll,’’ pleaded Mr. 
Leary, seeking by subtle methods of indi- 
rection to prepare her for what must surely 
follow. ; 

“‘Never mind explainin’—gimmea look!” 
The suspicious tenseness in her voice in- 
creased. “I tell you this—ayther you 
come down here right this second or I shut 
the window and you can be off or you can 
go to the divil or go anywheres you please 
for all of me, because I’m an overworked 
woman and I need my rest and I’ve no 
more time to waste on you.” 

“Wait, please; I’m comingimmediately,” 
called out Mr. Leary. 

He forced his legs to carry him down the 
steps and reluctantly, yet briskly, he pro- 
pelled his pink-hued person toward the ray 
of light that streamed out through the 
grated window-opening and fell across the 
areaway. 

“You mustn’t judge by first appear- 
ances,’”’ he was explaining with a false and 
transparent attempt at matter-of-factness 
as he came into the zone of illumination. 
ler not what I seem, exactly. You see, 
oe 

“Mushiful Evans!” The exclamation 
was half shrieked, half gasped out; and on 
the words the window was slammed to, the 
light within flipped out, and through the 
glass from within came a vehement warn- 
ing: 

“Get away, you—you lunatic! Get 
away from here now or I’ll have the cops 
on you.” 

“But please, please listen,’ he entreated, 
with his face close against the bars. “I 
assure you, madam, that I can explain 
everything if you will only listen.” 

There was no mercy, no suggestion of 
relenting in the threatening message that 
came back to him: 

“Tf you ain’t gone from here in ten 
seconds IJ’ll ring for the night watchman on 
the block, and I’ll blow a whistle for the 
police. I’ve got one hand on the alarm 
hook right now. Will you go or will I rouse 
the whole block?”’ 

“Pray be calm, madam, I’ll go. In fact, 
I’m going now.” 

He fell back out of the areaway. Fresh 
uproar at this critical juncture would be 
doubly direful. It would almost certainly 
bring Switzer, with his bruised shanks. It 
would inevitably bring someone. 

Mr. Leary retreated to the sidewalk, 
figuratively casting from him the shards 
and potsherds of his reawakened anticipa- 
tions, now all so rudely shattered again. 
He was doomed. It would inevitably be 
his fate to cower in these cold and drafty 
purlieus until 

No it wouldn’t either! 

Like a golden rift in a sable sky a brand- 
new ray of cheer opened before him. Who 
were those married friends of Slack’s who 
lived on the third floor—friends with whom 
once upon a time he and Slack had shared 
a chafing-dish supper? What was the 
name? Brady? No, Braydon. That was 
it—Mr. and Mrs. Edward Braydon. He 
would slip back again, on noiseless feet, to 
the doorway where the bells were. He 
would bide there until the startled care- 
taker had gone back to her sleep, or at 
least to her bed. Then he would play a solo 
on the Braydons’ bell until he roused them. 
They would let him in, and beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt, they would under- 
stand what seemed to be beyond the ken 
of flighty and excitable underlings. He 
would make them understand, once he was 
in and once the first shock of beholding 
him had abated within them. They were a 
kindly, hospitable couple, the Braydons 
were. They would be only too glad to give 
him shelter from the elements until Bob 
Slack returned from his session at bridge. 
He was saved! 

Within the coping of thestoop he crouched 
and waited—waited for five long palpitat- 
ing minutes which seemed to him as hours. 
Then he applied an eager and quivering 
finger to the Braydons’ button. Sweet boon 
of vouchsafed mercy! Almost instantly the 
latch clicked. And now in another instant 
Mr. Leary was within solid walls, with the 
world and the weather shut out behind him. 

He stood a moment, palpitant with mute 
thanksgiving, in the hallway, which was 
made obscure rather than bright by a tiny 
pinprick of gaslight; and as thus he stood, 
fortifying himself with resolution for the 
embarrassing necessity of presenting him- 
self, in all his show of quaint frivolity, 
before these comparative strangers, there 
came floating down the stair well to him 
in a sharp half-whisper a woman’s voice. 

“Ts that you?” it asked. 
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“Yes,” answered Mr. Leary truthfully. 
It was indeed he, Algernon Leary, even 
though someone else seemingly was ex- 
pected. But the explanation could wait 
until he was safely upstairs. Indeed, it 
must wait. Attempted at a distance it 
would take on a rather complicated aspect; 
besides, the caretaker just below might 
overhear, and by untoward interruptions 
complicate a position already sufficiently 
delicate and difficult. 

Down from above came the response: 
“All right then. I’ve been worried, you 
were) so late coming in, Edward. Please 
slip in quietly and take the front room. 
I’m going on back to bed.” 

“All right!’ grunted Mr. Leary. 

But already his plan had changed; the 
second speech down the stair well had 
caused him to changeit. Safety first would 
be his motto from now on. Seeing that 
Mr. Edward Braydon apparently was like- 
wise late it would be wiser and infinitely 
more discreet on his part did he avoid 
further disturbing Mrs. Braydon, who pre- 
sumably was alone and who might be easily 
frightened. So he would just slip on past 
the Braydon apartment, and in the hallway 
on the fourth floor he would cannily bide, 
awaiting the truant Slack’s arrival. 

On tiptoe then, flight by flight, he as- 
cended toward the top of the house. He was 
noiselessly progressing along the hallway 
of the third floor; he was about midway of 
it when under his tread a loose plank gave 
off an agonized squeak, and, as involun- 
tarily he jumped, right at his side a door 
was flung open. 

What the discomfited refugee saw, at a 
distance from him to be measured by inches 
rather than by feet, was the face of a 
woman; and not the face of young Mrs. 
Edward Braydon, either, but the face of a 
middle-aged lady with startled eyes widely 
staring, with a mouth just dropping ajar as 
sudden horror relaxed her jaw muscles, and 
with a head of gray hair haloed about by a 
sort of nimbus effect of curl papers. What 
thestrange lady saw—well, what thestrange 
lady saw may best perhaps be gauged by 
what she did, and that was instantly to 
slam and bolt the door and then to utter a 
succession of calliopelike shrieks, which 
echoed through the house and which im- 
mediately were answered back by a some- 
what similar series of outcries from the 
direction of the basement. 

Up the one remaining flight of stairs 
darted the intruder. He flung himself with 
all his weight and all his force against Bob 
Slack’s door. It wheezed from the impact, 
but its stout oaken panels held fast. Who 
says the impossible is really impossible? The 
accumulated testimony of the ages shows 
that given the emergency a man can do any- 
thing he just naturally has to do. Neither 
by training nor by habit of life nor yet by 
figure was Mr. Leary athletically inclined, 
but a trained gymnast might well have 
envied the magnificent agility with which 
he put a foot upon the doorknob and sprang 
upward, poising himself there upon a slip- 
pered toe, with one set of fingers clutching 
fast to the minute projections of the door 
frame while with his free hand he thrust 
recklessly against the transom. 

The transom gave under the strain, 
moving upward and inward upon its hinges, 
disclosing an oblong gap above the jamb. 
With a splendid wriggle the fugitive vaulted 
up, thrusting his person into the clear snace 
thus provided. Balanced across the open- 
ing upon his stomach, half in and half out, 
for one moment he remained there, his legs 
kicking wildly as though for a purchase 
against something more solid than air. 
Then convulsive desperation triumphed 
over physical limitations. There was a 
rending, tearing sound as of some silken 
fabric being parted biaswise of its fibers, 
and Mr. Leary’s quaint after sections van- 
ished inside; and practically coincidentally 
therewith, Mr. Leary descended upon the 
rugged floor with a thump which any other 
time would have stunned him into tem- 
porary helplessness, but which now had the 
effect merely of stimulating him onward to 
fresh exertion. 

In a fever of activity he sprang up. 
Pawing a path through the encompassing 
darkness, stumbling into and over various 
sharp-cornered objects, bruising his limbs 
with contusions and knowing it not, he 
found the door of the inner room—Bob 
Slack’s bedroom—and once within that 
sanctuary he, feeling along the walls, dis- 
covered a push bulb and switched on the 
electric lights. 

What matter though the whole house 
grew clamorous now with a mounting and 
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increasing tumult? What mattered it 
though he could hear more and more 
startled voices commingled with the shat- 
tering shrieks emanating from the Braydon 
apartment beneath his feet? He, the hard- 
pressed and the sore-beset and the long- 
suffering, was at last beyond the sight of 
mortal eyes. He was locked in, with two 
rooms and a bath to himself, and he meant 
to maintain his present refuge, meant to 
hold this fort against all comers, until Bob 
Slack came home. He would barricade 
himself in if need be. He would pile fur- 
niture against the doors. If they took him 
at all it would be by direct assault and 
overpowering numbers. 

And while he withstood siege and awaited 
attack he would rid himself of these un- 
lucky caparisons that had been his morti- 
fication and his undoing. When they broke 
in on him—if they did break in on him—he . 
would be found wearing some of Bob Slack’s 
clothes. Better far to be mistaken for a 
burglar than to be dragged forth lament- 
ably yet fancifully attired as Himself at the 
Age of Three. The one thing might be 
explained—and in time would be; but the 
other? He felt that he was near the break- 
ing point; that he could no more endure. 

He stopped where he was, in the middle 
of the room, with his eyes and his hands 
seeking for the seams of the closing of his 
main garment. Then he remembered what 
in his stress he had forgotten—the opening, 
or perhaps one should say the closing, was 
at the back. He twisted his arms rearward, 
his fingers groping along his spine. 

Now any normal woman has the abnor- 
mal ability to do and to undo again a gar- 
ment hitching behind. Nature, which so 
fashioned her elbows that she cannot throw 
a stone at a hen in the way in which a stone 
properly should be thrown at a hen, made 
suitable atonement for this articular over- 
sight by endowing her joints with the facile 
knack of turning on exactly the right angle, 
with never danger of sprain or dislocation, 
for the subjugation of a back-latching 
frock. Moreover, years of practice have 
given her adeptness in accomplishing this 
achievement, so that to her it has become 
an everyday feat. But man has neither the 
experience to qualify him nor yet the bodily 
adaptability. 

By reaching awkwardly up and over his 
shoulder Mr. Leary managed to tug the 
topmost button of his array of buttons out 
of its attendant buttonhole, but below and 
beyond that point he could not progress. 
He twisted and contorted his body; he 
stretched his arms in their sockets until 
twin pangs of agony met and crossed be- 
tween his shoulder blades, and with his two 
exploring hands he pulled and fumbled and 
pawed and wrenched and wrested, to make 
further headway at his task. But the 
sewing-on had been done with stout thread; 
the buttonholes were taut and snug and 
well made. Those slippery flat surfaces 
amply resisted him. They eluded him; 
defied him; outmastered him. Thanks be 
to, or curses be upon, the passionate zeal 
of Miss Rowena Skiff for exactitudes, he, 
lacking the offices of an assistant undresser, 
was now as definitely and finally inclosed 


in this distressful pink garment as though it 


had been his own skin. Speedily he recog- 
nized this fact in all its bitter and abomi- 
nable truth, but mechanically, he continued 
to wrestle with the obdurate fastenings. 
While he thus vainly contended, events in 


‘which he directly was concerned were oc- 


curring beneath that roof. From within his 
refuge he heard the sounds of slamming 
doors, of hurrying footsteps, of excited 
voices merging into a distracted chorus; 
but above all else, and from the rest, two 
of these voices stood out by reason of 
their augmented shrillness, and Mr. Leary 
marked them both, for since he had just 
heard them he therefore might identify 
their respective unseen owners. 

“There’s something—there’s somebody 
in the house!’”’ At the top of its register 
one voice was repeating the warning over 
and over again, and judging by direction 
this alarmist was shrieking her words 
through a keyhole on the floor below him. 
“T saw it—him—whatever it was. I 
opened my door to look out in the hall and 
it—he—was right there. Oh, I could have 
touched him! And then it ran and I didn’t 


‘see him any more and I slammed the door— 


and began screaming.” 

“You seen what?” 

The strident question seemed to come 
from far below, down in the depths of the 
house, where the caretaker abided. 

‘*Whatever it was, I opened the door and 
he was right in the hall there glating at me. 
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As to the Charms 
of Tobacco 


Larus & BROTHER Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

My dear Sirs: 

As a pipe-smoker of some 40 years I 
feel that I really must write to tell you 
that after all these years I have at last 
founda really satisfying tobacco, namely 
your Plug Slice Edgeworth that comes in 
slabs. I have now been smoking it for 
about one year, but have not written be- 
fore because I wanted to learn whether 
the charm of this tobacco would, like so 
many others, wear off. I now find that 
the more I smoke it, the more necessary 
it becomes to my bodily comfort. 

(Signed) 

~ We value the above letter highly, but we 
had to argue down grave doubts before 
dwelling upon the 
charm of anysmok- 
ing tobacco.. But 
then women prob- 
ably never read 
tobacco advertise- 
ments. 

For years Wom- 
an never openly 
recognized but one 
seriousrival. Much 
talk hasbeen made 
about the bravery 
of the man who 
first dared to eat 
an oyster. What 
about the bold 
man who first 
dared to leave a 
woman fora 
smoke? We often 4 
wonder if Sir Walter Raleigh, brave as he was, 
ever told Queen Elizabeth the truth about his 
long absences. If she ever caught him 
quietly enjoying his pipe—well, as we know, 
she was quite a spirited woman. 

Nowadays, ask any young woman if she 
objects to smoking, and her reply invariably 
is ‘‘No, I like it.”” And they choose men who 
smoke. They knowsmokersarebetternatured. 

All men who smoke aren’t good-natured, 
nor all men who don’t ill-natured, but the 
best-natured men are almost all smokers. 

A pipeful of the right tobacco can charm 
away most of the small frets of daily life. 

The difficulty is to come upon a tobacco 
that brings such a charm into your life. 
Edgeworth is one of the tobaccos bought by 
our Government to soothe the jangled nerves 
of our men in the trenches. Edgeworth is the 
resource of many, many-men pushing things 
along over here, but it may not, perhaps, be 
the tobacco for you. 

We don’t want to prejudice you against 
Edgeworth by boosting it too much, but we 
certainly would enjoy learning what you 
personally think of it. 

If you’re willing to risk a postcard, we'll 
risk the tobacco. Send us your address to- 
gether with that of the dealer ordinarily sup- 
plying you, and we will despatch to you gen- 
erous samples of Edgeworth in both forms— 
Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes, 
then cut by sharp knives into very thin moist 
slices. Rub a slice between the hands and it 
makes an average pipe-load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbedcomes prepared 
to pour straight into your pipe. It packs 
nicely, and burns freely, evenly to the very 
bottom, getting better and better. 

Edgeworth is.sold in sizes convenient for 
all purchasers. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed in 
pocket-size packages sells for 15c; largersizes, 
30c, and 70c; tin humidor, $1.30; in glass 
jars, $1.40. Edgeworth Plug Slice costs 15c, 
30c, 70c, and $1.30. : 

When the samples arrive, scrape out your 
pipe for a new guest. Fill the bowl with a 
generous load. Light up, lean back in your 
friendly old chair, and take a puff or two— 
the first two for pure enjoyment—then some 
time later, when you feel quite ready, take a 
puff or two slowly, estimatingly, to decide 
just what you think of Edgeworth. Isthisthe 
tobacco you have been looking for so long? 

For the free samples upon which we ask 
your judgment, address Larus & Brother Co., 
1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & Brother 
Company will gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice 


~ or Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would pay 
the jobber. 52 if ui 
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I could have touched it. And then he ran 
and J ——” 

“What was he like? I ast what was he 
like—it’s that I’m askin’ you!” The‘jani- 
tress was the one who pressed for an an- 
swer. ‘ 

For the moment the question, pointed 
though it was, went unanswered. The main 
speaker—shrieker, rather—was plainly a 
person with a mania for details, and even 
in this emergency she intended, as now 
developed, to present all the principal facts 
in the case, and likewise all the incidental 
facts so far as these fell within her scope of 
knowledge. 

““T was awake,” she clarioned through 
the keyhole, speaking much faster than 
anyone following this narrative can possibly 
hope to read the words. ‘‘I couldn’t sleep. 
I never do sleep well when I’m in a strange 
house. And anyhow, I was all alone. My 
nephew by marriage—Mr. Edward Bray- 
don, you know—had gone out with the 
gentleman who lives on the floor above to 
play cards, and he said he was going to be 
gone nearly all night, and my niece—I’m 
Mrs. Braydon’s unmarried aunt from 
Poughkeepsie and I’m down here visiting 
them—my niece was called to Long Island 
yesterday by illness—it’s her sister who’s 
ill with something like the bronchitis. And 
so he was gone and she was gone, and here 
I was all alone and he told me not to stay 
up for him, but I couldn’t sleep well—I 
never can sleep in a strange house—and 
just a few minutes ago I heard the bell ring 
and I supposed he had forgotten to take his 
latchkey with him, and so I got up to let 
him in. And I called down the stairs and 
asked if it was him and he answered back. 
But it didn’t sound like his voice. But I 
didn’t think anything of that. But of 
course it was out of the ordinary for him to 
have a voice like that. But all the same I 
went back to bed. But he didn’t come in 
and I was just getting up again to see what 
detained him—his voice really sounded so 
strange I thought then he might have been 
taken sick or something. But just as I got 
to the door a plank creaked and I opened 
the door and there it was right where I 
could have touched him, And then it ran— 
and oh, what if ——” 

“Tm askin’ you once more what it was 
like?” 

“How should I know except that a 

“Was it a big, fat, wild, bare-headed, 
scary, awful-lookin’ scoundrel dressed in 
some kind of funny pink clothes?” 

“Yes, that’s it! That’s him—he was all 
sort of pink. Oh, did you see him too? 
Oh, is it a burglar?” 

“Burglar nothin’! It’s a ravin’, ram- 
pagin’ lunatic—that’s what it is!” 

“Oh, my heavens, a lunatic!” 

“Sure itis. He tried to git me to let him 
in and ——” 

“Oh, whatever shall we do!” 

‘Hey, what’s all the excitement about?” 

A new and a deeper voice here broke into 
the babel, and Mr. Leary recognizing it at 
a distance, where he stood listening—but 
not failing, even while he listened, to strive 
unavailingly with his problem of buttons— 
knew he was saved. Knowing this he 
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nevertheless retreated still deeper into the 
inner room. The thought of spectators in 
numbers remained very abhorrent to him. 
So he did not hear all that happened next, 
except in broken snatches. : 

He gathered though, from what he did 
hear, that Bob Slack and Mr. Edward 
Braydon were coming up the stairs, and 
that a third male whom they called Officer 
was coming with them, and that the jan- 
itress was coming likewise, and that divers 
lower-floor tenants were joining in the 
march, and that as they came the janitress 
was explaining to all and sundry how the 
weird miscreant had sought to inveigle her 
into admitting him to Mr. Slack’s rooms, 
and how she had refused, and how with 
maniacal craft—or words from her to that 
effect—he had nevertheless managed to 
secure admittance to the house, and how he 
must still be in the house, And through all 
her discourse there were questions from 
this one or that, crossing its flow but in 
nowise interrupting it; and through it all 
percolated hootingly the terrorized out- 
cries of Mr. Braydon’s maiden aunt-in-law, 
issuing through the keyhole of the door 
behind which she cowered. : 

Only now she was interjecting a new 
harassment into the already complicated 
mystery by pleading that someone repair 
straightway to her and render assistance, 
as she felt herself to be on the verge of 
fainting dead away. 

With searches into closets and close 
scrutiny of all dark corners passed en route, 
the procession advanced to the top floor, 
mainly guided in its oncoming by the clew 
deduced from the circumstance of the mad 
intruder having betrayed a desire to secure 
access to Mr. Slack’s apartment, with the 
intention, as the caretaker more than once 
suggested on her way up, of murdering Mr. 
Slack in his bed. Before the ascent had 
been completed she was quite certain this 
was the correct deduction, and so continued 
to state with all the emphasis of which she 
was capable. ; 

“He couldn’t possibly have got down- 
stairs again,” somebody hazarded; ‘‘so he 
must be upstairs here still—must be right 
round here somewhere.” 

“Didn’t I tell you he was lookin’ for Mr. 
Slack to lay in wait for him and murder the 
poor man in his bed?” shrilled the care- 
taker. 

“Watch carefully now, everybody. He 
might rush out of some corner at us.” 

“Say, my transom’s halfway open!’ 
Mr. Bob Slack exclaimed. ‘‘And by Jove, 
there’s a light shining through it yonder 
from the other room. He’s inside—we’ve 
got him cornered, whoever he is.” 

Boldly Mr. Slack stepped forward and 
rapped hard on the door. 

“Better come, on out peaceably,” he 
called, “because there’s an officer here with 
us and we’ve got you trapped.” 


“It’s me, Bob, it’s me,” came in a ° 
, 


wheezy plaintive wail from somewhere well 
back in the apartment. 

““Who’s me?” demanded Mr. Slack, like- 
wise forgetting his grammar in the thrill of 
this culminating moment. 
“Algy—Algernon Leary.” 


-melonish hue, except where it was 
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“Not with that voice, it isn’t. 
know in a minute who it is!” Mr 
reached pocketward for his keys, 

“Better be careful. He migh’ 
gun or something on him.” 

“Nonsense!”’ retorted Mr. Slack, fe 
very valiant. ‘I’m not afraid of 
But you ladies might stand aside 
frightened. Allready, officer? No: 

“Please come in by your 
Don t—don't let anybody else e 

ou!” 

If he heard this faint and agon 
from within, Mr. Slack chose not te 
He found the right key on his k 
applied it to the lock, turned the 
shoved the door wide open, 
then in case of an attack. The 
was empty. Mr. Slack crossed 
to the inner room and peered 
threshold into it, Mr. Braydon g 
coated watchman and a process: 
clad figures following along afte 

Where was the mysterious i 
there he was, huddled up in a 
alongside the bed as though h 
hide himself away from their g 
And at the sight of what he behe 
Slack gave one great shocked sno: 
prise, and then one of recognition 

For all that the cowering wrete 
quaint garment of a bright pin 


with transom dust and marked y 
can grit; for all that his head w 
his knees, and a considerable se 
legs as well; for all that he had 
and low slippers, now soaking wet 
feet; for all his elbow sleeves and | 
garters and his low neck; and fi 
that his face wasmow beginning, 
stared upon it, to wear the blank ¥ 
of one who is about to succumb 
of exhaustion induced by inten: 
exertion or by acutely prolong 
strain or by both together— Mr. 
detected in this fabulous oddity 
blance to his associate in the 
law at Number Thirty-two Broa 
“In the name of heaven, Leary. 
began. But a human being can sta 
many shocks in a given number 
utes—just so many. Gently, slo 
gartered legs gave way, bending 
and as their owner collapsed down 
side with the light of conscious 
ing in his eyes, his figure was half-t 
them, and they saw how that he 
mentally but securely accoutered ¢ 
back with many large pearl buttons 
how that with a last futile flut Ze 
of his relaxing hands he fumbled first ai 
and then at another of these but 
‘Leary, what in thunder hav 
doing? And where on earth hay 
been?”’ Mr. Slack shot the questi 
as he sprang to his partner’s sid 
alongside the slumped pink shape 
Languidly Mr. Leary opened or 
tose eye. Then he closed it again 
wraith of a smile formed about his 
just as he went sound asleep upon 
Mr. Slack caught from Mr. Li 
softly whispered words, “‘I've be 
of the party!” 
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-K-K-Katy’’? ‘‘Smiles’’? ‘‘Sweet- 
. heart’’? ‘*That’s the Kind of a 
Baby for Me’? ‘‘The Tickle 
ye”? Well, what would your crowd 
singing at a lively party? 

You can sing all these —and thou- 
ids more — old and new—if you 
ve a Gulbransen to play them. 

No trouble to read a'song roll. The 
rds are printed as big as THIS right 
the paper and each word appears 
the moment it should be sung. 


Is Your Home Dull? 


Do people seldom ‘‘drop in’’? 
9 your parties ‘‘drag’’? Cheer things 
' with music—songs the folks can 
nin. Nobody ever tires of music— 
2 variety is endless. . 


The songs a mother sings to her 
by—the rowdy chorus things the boys 
“out at stags—the good old hymns 
at mean so much in church—the love 
ags a man likes to hear his dearest girl 
g— 

| Yes, and the waltz the girls could 
ust die dancing to’’— and today’s jazz 
‘trot with the words everybody wants 
‘know. 7 
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Do You Know These Pieces? 


These 24 pieces are the most popular right 
now. Several kinds of music are represented. 
Which of them would you pick out to play on 
your Gulbransen if you owned one? 


If I’m Not at the Roll Call 
Kiss. Mother Good-bye 
for Me 

Everything Is Peaches 
Down in Georgia 

Indianola 

When You Come Back, and 
You Will Come Back 


Smiles 

Oh! How I Wish I Could 
Sleep Until My Daddy 
Comes Home 

Till We Meet Again 

Oh! Frenchy 

Oh! How I Hate to Get 


Up in the Morning 

My Belgian Rose 

I’m Always Chasing Rain- 
bows 


A Little Birch Canoe and 
You 

Sweet Hawaiian Moonlight 

I’m Sorry I Made You Cry 


K-K-K-Katy Dreamy Hawaiian Moon 
There’s a Long, Long Trail For Your Boy and My Boy 
Over There Blue Danube 


Beautiful Ohio 
Oui, Oui, Marie 


It’s So Easy to Play 
—this Gulbransen 


Its pedals work so easily a baby can play the 
Gulbransen — just as shown in our famous trade 
mark. In fact, a certain baby did play the Gul- 
bransen; that’s where we got the idea for the 
trade mark. 

You can be breathless from dancing — or 
exhausted by a hard day’s work—yet play your 
Gulbransen enjoyably, delightfully. It seems to 
read your thoughts, so. sympathetically does it 
respond to your touch. 


Musical Possibilities 
That Equal Your Desires 


If you appreciate the finer music—if your 
taste in quiet moments runs to the master com- 
posers—the Gulbransen.is your instrument of 
instruments. 


I’m Glad I Made You Cry 
National Emblem 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 
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Gulbransen Trade Mark 


Muratore—world-famous tenor—plays a Gul- 
bransen at home. Harold Henry— America’s 
distinguished pianist— uses a Gulbransen in his 
studio to study the recorded playing of other 
virtuosi. 

You must put preconceived ideas behind you 
when you come to consider the Gulbransen. It 
has taken the drudgery out of piano playing. 
But left in it—yes, put into it for most of us—the 
opportunity to play with all the expression our 
imaginations can conceive. 


The Leading Player— and 
Nationally Priced. 


For two years, more Gulbransens have been 
made and sold than players of any other make. 
Think what this means. It is an astonishing 
record. 

Two things have made it possible. The sheer 
quality of the instrument—its sweet singing tone — 
its delightfully easy operation. And the Nationally 
Priced plan of doing business—each model has 
but one price, the same to everybody, everywhere 
in the U. $.—burned into the back of each instru- 
ment before it leaves our factory. 

Thinking men respect us for this policy. It 
makes the Gulbransen the standard of value wher- 
ever it is sold. National prices, war tax paid: 

White House Model $600 Town House Model $485 
Country Seat Model 535 Suburban Model 450 

The most substantial piano dealers have natu- 
rally made the Gulbransen:a feature of their busi- 
ness. [here is such a dealer near you. Look 
for the Gulbransen trade mark—the Baby at the 
Pedals—in his window, or ask us for his name 
and address.. We will gladly send you our catalog. 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON COMPANY 
3232 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 


ULBRANSEN 


SrPlayer-Piano 
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T N this charming hving-room, 
the Armstrong's Linoleum 
floor (a Parquetry Inlaid) is in 
perfect keeping with the decora- 
tive scheme. Its attractive hard- 
wood tints and grainings run 
clear through the material. It 
would be equally appropriate for 
a hall, dining-room or library. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration’’ 
By Frank Alvah Parsons 


This new book, by the President of The 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art, 
shows how to apply the modern principles 
of home furnishing and decoration, so as to 
bring out the most attractive and livable 
qualities of every room in the house. Ad- 
ditional chapters cover every phase of linoleum 
selection, laying and treating. Sent, together 
with de luxe color plates of fine home interiors, 
prepared under Mr. Parsons’ direction, on 
receipt of twenty,cents. Write today. 


ARQUETRY Inlaid Linoleum 
floors can be cleaned, waxed 
and polished like hardwood, and 
never need refinishing. They are 
sanitary, economical and durable. 

Besides the Parquetry Inlaids, 
Armstrong’s Linoleum can be had 
in five Jaspé (moiré) effects; in seven 
plain colors; and in numerous 
matting and carpet designs suitable 
for bedrooms, sewing-rooms and 
nurseries, 


But in whatever room you put 


linoleum, have the merchant’s ex- 


pert /ay it right. Then reasonable 
care will keep it right. The best 
way is to cement it down over 
heavy felt paper. , 


Linoleum is made of powdered 
cork, wood flour and oxidized lin- 
seed oil, pressed on burlap. Genuine 
linoleum always has a burlap back, 
is flexible and not easy to tear. Be 


sure that you get it. Better still, ask 


for Armstrong’s Linoleum by name. 
There zs a difference. 


/ 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, LANCASTER, PA. 


LINOLEUM DEPARTMENT 


hadn’t we wouldn’t be round joking 
lying her and playing bridge with 
such a time. 

wineed of course,’ said Nance, ‘“‘in- 
to hear her. But of course I laughed 
again. That’s all I could do, natu- 
And then she said she knew nowshe’d 
rim again herself. And everything 
ye wanted! And it was. splendid. 
jen she went on,’ said Nance, “and 
ie all about her plans. 

ell be-a fighter of course, just like 
1; I know that,’ she said. ‘I’m sure, 
all; just as I am about the other!’ 
id I said that was good, and laughed. 
ie went on, smiling herself, and talk- 
1 flushing up like a girl kid does when 
happy and excited. 

in’t it wonderful, don’t you think,’ 
id, ‘how brave everybody has been 
war? Al) the boys you used to know. 
ow they all went and fought—every- 
And how much you admire them for 
wre than you ever thought you could. 
1ow they are all coming home— 
| YY 4 

id I said it was—yes. 

nd my boy will be just the same,’ 
d. ‘I know that—naturally! But I 
it I'd ask your ‘advice about one 
_ And that is.about the name! I 
1to ask you because you have such 
saste always. And it’s quite a re- 
bility—in a way—when his father 
ere!’ ; 

d I just waited, wondering. 

always thought I’d like to name him 
is dad,’ she said to me. ‘ And Herbert 
was all right too. But not Herbert 
iSmith! It seemed too much, some- 
What did I think? 

old her—oh, I didn’t know. 

‘ill you let me ask you this, please?’ 
dthen. ‘It seemed to me I’d like to 
s—if you thought it was all right! 
wanted you to tell me frankly what 
hought. You know that General 
an, that celebrated general in the 
Var? Well, he was from near where 
sople came from originally, before 
ame to New York to live. And it 
ito me it would be all right and kind 
topriate if I called him Herbert Sher- 
mith.’ 

d I told her—perfectly, absolutely, 


dshe sighed then and smiled back at 
.en I pinched her cheek. ‘Because 
oing to be a fighter—just like his 
is. A boy, and a fighter,’ she said. 
laughed and jollied her. And she 
1d me again. And I said nonsense. 
ou have, though,’ she said. ‘You 
-me so much. I can’t tell you how 
[ve learned from you.’ 

‘hat, for instance, do you know?’ 
and laughed at her again. 

t she was terribly earnest and serious. 
‘ell, for one thing,’ she said, ‘you’ve 
me think!’ 

‘tho? 1?’ Isaid. ‘That’s a joke!’ 

t she didn’t smile a bit—she went 
m: 

ou have, just the same. Before, I 
thought a bit. I was—like a kid. 
x thought of anything. But I’ve 
‘da lot—really. Lately, since you 
ere, I’ve been thinking quite a’lot— 


d I asked her what it was she’d 
it out. . 

bout laughing,’ she said, ‘and fight- 
r one thing!’ 

aughing?’ I said. 

€s; no matter what happens,’ she 
‘if you can! They say that’s the way 
merican boys fought over there— 
ag—way up to the end—if they had 
ne doing crazy kiddish stunts—at- 
g with parasols they’d fqund!’ she 
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said. And in a way it looked foolish. But 
In a way it was all right. And didn’t I 
think so? 

“And I said yes, of course—it was great! 

““And in a way we’re fighters here at 
home—aren’t we—we American women?’ 
she said. The poor young-one. In a differ- 
ent kind of a way, weren’t we? And it was 
up to us to do what we could. We couldn’t 
do much, perhaps, but we could laugh any- 
way, and not get scared—and keep other 
people from being so—as much as we 
could. That’s one thing a woman could do. 
That’s. what she’d thought out anyhow— 
and didn’t I think it was so? 

' “And I said yes, of course I did. And I 
told her she was quite a little philosopher. 

“Well, she said that was. what she’d 
thought out anyway—lying there after’ we 
went home afternoons, thinking over what 
nice times we’d had together. And if any- 
oo was responsible for her thinking that, 

was. 

“And I told her that was nice to hear 
anyhow. 

*“And then she said that was just what 
she was going to do herself anyhow. She’d 
been raised kind of queer and soft, she 
knew. But after this she was going to 
fight, in a way, and laugh—whatever hap- 
pened! And keep laughing. Didn’t I 
think that was the way—always—for 
everybody? 

“And I said I certainly did. 

“And she said of course it wasn’t very 
much credit for her to think it—now she 
knew she was all right herself! And then 
She stopped a minute and I asked her—just 
to say something—if there was anything 
else she’d thought. I had to,’ said Nance, 
“say something! 

“And she said there was one thing—yes. 
And I asked her what it was. 

“*What I thought was this,’ she said, 
‘that in a way the war was all over—for the 
boys. But for lots and lots of people here— 
for American women all over—it was just 
beginning!’ 

“And I said nothing at all, waiting to 
hear her. 

«Thousands and thousands everywhere! 
And more and more thousands lately— 
since these last lists came in that we got 
from that last terrible fighting. Thousands 
and thousands of women—just at the be- 
ginning of their fight. And worse in a way, 
and more terrible than for the boys a year 
ago—for they’ll know from the start—the 
women—they never can win—never!’ she 
said, and stopped, looking at me. 

“And I said yes, holding on to myself. 

“« And then, too, everybody round them 
will be likely to forget about them,’ she 
said, ‘and go right on as if they didn’t 
exist.’ 

“T just patted her hand; that was all I 
could do! 

“<T’m not thinking about myself, hon- 
estly,’ shesaid. ‘I know I’m all right. You 
know that. Because I’m sure—pretty 
sure—so late as this!’ 

“And I just gasped. 

“But what I mean is this—what I’ve 
thought about was all those women—thou- 
sands and thousands—who will be just sit- 
ting, thinking, till they are crazy—the way 
I did. That’s fighting, isn’t it—awful 
fighting! All just sitting, thinking what to 
do; and thinking they are all sole alone— 
and forgotten by everybody! That we 
think the war is over! And what I say is, 
instead of forgetting, everybody’s got to 
help them fight—especially now! And not 
forget them. See them and laugh with 
them and cheer them up—and play bridge 
with them or something. Laugh and fight 
with them—the way you did with mé!’ 

“T smiled,” said Nance; ‘“‘managed to! 
And I said that was a queer way to fight— 
playing bridge! 


“*T don’t know,’ she said. ‘That’s what 
our boys did, isn’t it? Laughed and joked 
and played when they fought—even when 
they knew they hadn’t any chance! I don’t 
think it’s queer a bit. It’s something to be 
proud of, I think. It’s American!’ 

“And I just blinked and swallowed. 

“Or that’s what I think anyhow,’ she 
said after a while. ‘And that’s what I’m 
going to do—afterward—when Berto comes 
home—and—and everything!’ 


“By that time I was all right again; I’d | 


got control of myself finally. I told her 
you bet that was the way!” said Nance, 
concluding. ‘And she said ‘Thank you 
ever so much.’ ‘ 

“And I got out,’’ said Nance, ‘‘as soon 
as I could; and left her lying there in her 
chair—kind of tired.” 

And we sat still for a while—both Nance 
and myself. 

“T wonder,”’ said Nance, “‘if she’s going 
to hate me always—afterward.” 

‘6 Why? ” 

“For my lessons in laughing,” said Nance. 


Vv 


Bi be ee ought to be killed! Shot! Mur- 
dered!’’ said Nance. In all these 
happy years I’ve never seen her madder. 

“Who?” I asked with justifiable alarm. 

“Tf I were a man I’d do it myself!” 

“Who?” T asked again. 

“Those criminals! Those insurance col- 
lectors that send out those notices they’ll 
collect insurance for you!” 

And I waited. 

“To people like these two women they 
find are helpless, with no knowledge of any- 
thing and nobody to go to!” 

“Which women?” I inquired. 

“Tt wasn’t their Herbert Smith,” she 
stated, ‘‘at all!” 

And I waited again. 

“Tt’s another one entirely that’s dead in 
France!’’ ; 

“What!” I said, enthusing finally. 

“Tt’s another one, absolutely!” pro- 
ceeded Nance. “‘In another regiment, from 
out West. Their Herbert Smith is alive! 
These people that wanted to collect the 
ee got mixed. They got the wrong 

oy.” 

“There are,” I suggested, “probably a 
number of Herbert Smiths in France.” 

“T don’t care,” said Nance. ‘‘Those 


people ought to be prosecuted just the same! 


They say they are all over everywhere— 
those criminals like these—getting hold of 
helpless folks who don’t know any better. 
Getting their money for doing what the 
Government would do for them better if 
they never heard of them. And then making 
horrible blunders like this one. Horrible!’ 

“And still,” I reflected, “it must be 
something of a comfort—this last informa- 
tion from them.” 

“What?” asked Nance, still truculent. 

“Knowing that Herbert is still alive; 
that there was this slight mistake.” ® 

And suddenly Nance laughed. 

“That isn’t the only one,” she said. 

“Only what?” 

‘Mistake about Herbert Smith!” 

“Oh,” I said. 

“Tt wasn’t Herbert Sherman Smith, 
either!” 

“Oh,” I said again. 

“Tt was a girl!” said Nance. ‘‘ And what 
do you think?” 

“Tve given up—long ago!” I said. 

‘‘She’s named it after me. Isn’t that 
ridiculous?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know!” 

“Don’t know!” said Nance. 

‘‘She wanted,” I said, “‘the name of a 
celebrated fighter, didn’t she—from the 
first?”’ 

“Don’t be any sillier than you are 
naturally,” said Nance, kissing me. 
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‘TO save on shoes buy 

‘for quality, and not 
price. Buy shoes that 
wear the longest, and 
give the greatest amount 


of satisfaction in com- 
fort and appearance. Buy 


Florsheims and you save. 


Nine Dollars and up 


Florsheim quality is economy. 
Look for name in shoe. 
The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Write for “Styles 
of the Times.”’ 
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liquid 

and viscous 

products of all 

kinds are filled on the 
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FILLING MACHINE 

Jelly, Jam, Preserves, Fruit Butters, 
Honey, Mustard, Molasses, Condensed Milk, 
Salad Dressing, Lard, Syrups, Paints, Varnishes, 
Glue, Ointments, Grease, Tar. 

Fills accurate quantities into each container. 
No waste of product. Handles glass, tin and 
paper containers. 

We plan and equip complete plants for the 
packaging of liquids and semi-liquids. : 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 
Get Our Booklet V. Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
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Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with your name 
and address, to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 828 
Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. I will bring you 
full details about how you 
can make $5 or $10 a week 
extra in your spare time! 
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**<Fe’s not married, then?’ 
“T laughs. ‘No, lady. Both of ’em are 
gun-shy.’ She looks puzzled an’ I adds: 


‘They don’t have nothin’ t’ do with the, 


ladies, miss.’ 

“Oh. Then he’s th’ inventor?’ 

“«That’s him, miss.’ Then I freezes up a 
bit, rememberin’ orders. I’m t’ report any- 
body who asks questions about ol’ Pop. 
But I tumbles that she ain’t no officer’s 
we or nothin’, an’ I asks what he’d said to 

er. 

“‘*He mistook me for someone else,’ she 
says. So help me, if there’s two like that in 
Manila the place is due t’ go on the blink in 
a week. Then she lowers the veil an’ goes 
off toward th’ exit, me trailin’. Had t’ find 
out where she was puttin’ up. An’ hang 
me if she doesn’t go plump into that joint 
in th’ Escolta where Murphy an’ me was 
thrown out last month an’ just missed 
restin’ up in the bay! Which shows that 
you can’t dope a woman out by her looks.” 


Pee ¢ 


HE young woman—she was possibly 

twenty-six — eventually reached her 
room. Her maid welcomed her effusively. 

“Sarah, we must leave here at once! 
Pack.” 

“Another hotel before we sail?” cried 
the astonished maid. 

“Yes. And until I give you further 
orders never speak my name. Always call 
me madame. Be on your guard about this. 
I’m very fond of you, and I’ve let you have 
your way often. It may. be a matter of life 
and death. We shall dine here in the room. 
Have a carriage at the curb at six-thirty. 
Fortunately our heavy luggage went on. 


When you pack the steamer trunk lay all , 


the darker and heavier things on top, and 
the box of make-up where I can reach it 
handily. I have decided to grow old 
quickly. IT understand, Sarah; you 
are becoming bewildered. No less so am I.” 

“Madame’s nerves ——” 

“They happen to be steel now. Don’t 
worry about me. Only, be sure always to 
obey me—if you love me!” 

“Tf IT love you! Oh, madame, a mother 
could not love her daughter more than I 
love you! You left America so gayly and 
happily to see this Orient. The sea voyage 
built you up. And then that dreadful night 
in Shanghai. You came and awoke me and 
clung to me all night, and you would not 
speak. And then it began. We move from 
one place to another, not like persons tour- 
ing—like people who have done something 
wrong! And I know that you have done 
nothing wrong. Ah, madame, what is hap- 
pening to us?” 

“So strange a thing, Sarah, that your 
poor brain would not accept the facts if I 
told them. Be patient with me.” 

“Oh, madame, who would not be patient 
with you? I am French; we know what 
the word gratitude means. Command me; 
IT obey. But yes! Here is a cable for you, 
madame. [I will go order the dinner and the 
carriage.’” 

Her mistress took the cablegram ab- 
sently. She was not at all excited over the 
receipt of it, for the simple reason she knew 
exactly what it would contain—a single 
word: Hurry! Once a week, often twice, 
this same distracted word: Hurry! It was 
always at Cook’s or at the American 
Express. The poor man! He would soon be 
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pulling his hair. When she heard the door 
close behind the maid instinctively she 
picked out a channel ’twixt the bed and 
chairs and proceeded to navigate it back 
and forth. 

The Yellow Typhoon! They called her 
that—strange men, in Yokohama, Tokio, 
Hong-Kong, Shanghai; and always with 
that air men use toward women of a cer- 
tain type. Everything in her called out 
wildly for vengeance, reprisal; and she 
was bound tragically, inconceivably, like a 
dreamer in the mesh of some monstrous 
nightmare . To stamp on her as he 
would on a cobra if he found her! Helpless; 
all she could do to defend herself would be 
to move on, hide. That was what galled 
her; she could not retaliate. But one 
thing she could do—forestall, anticipate, 
nullify. And, oh, she would do that with 
all the strength and cunning she possessed ! 

Horrible as it was, that meeting in the 
gardens was fortunate. She now possessed 
a handhold. Hallowell, a naval inventor, 
living in a villa out in San Miguel, on the 
Pasig. Blue prints. There was sense to all 
those broken sentences which had come 
through yonder door a few days gone. 
Danish words, her own blood tongue! She 
had not seen the man, so she could not de- 
scribe him. But his companion! 

She stopped before the mirror and stud- 
ied her face carefully. What an incredible 
thing it was! Mirrors, once so pleasant to 
gaze into, had now become chambers of 
horror. She no longer saw herself; she saw 
a grave open and the dead arise. After 
eight years! And to stumble upon the 
truth through the agency of strange men 
addressing her familiarly! The Yellow 
Typhoon! Drawn by instinct, repelled by 
intellect and breeding, she felt as if invis- 
ible wild horses were rending her. 

In that room there, within reach of her 
voice and hand! Whither had she gone, 
this ghost? Terror and cowardly fear had 
held her back from making her own pres- 
ence known; and now it was too late. She 
had fallen asleep somewhere, back there in 
China, and hadn’t yet waked up. That 
must be it! The Yellow Typhoon! And 
she had stumbled across the wrecks inno- 
cently—across an open grave which had 
never been filled! Berta, in the next room! 
Who, then, was in that grave in Green- 
wood? The malicious cruelty of it! 

Very well. She would telephone this 
Captain Hallowell. She would warn him. 

She became conscious of the unopened 
cablegram. She tore off the edge of the 
envelope. For a moment she thought there 
must be some mistake. Jargon. Then she 
woke. ‘‘Oh!”’ she cried. 

She ran over to her steamer trunk, and 
things flew about for a space. The result 
was a diary book, frorn the rear pages of 
which she took a folded square of tissue 
paper. She sat down, cross-legged, and 
laid this square carefully upon a knee. Ten 
minutes later she had the message decoded: 


Mathison. Hallowell’s blue prints. 
Nippon Maru. He may be followed. Sail 
with him. Keep in touch with Washington 
wireless. This is your chance. 


She sprang up, found a match and ap- 
plied it to the cablegram, powdering the 
ashes. Alive! She was alive again. What 
she had stumbled upon disconnectedly was 


now made clear. Her chance! She nad a 
great debt to pay, and here was the oppor- 
tunity to pay it. Pay it she would, through 
fire and water. She would show them\that 
there was one who could be grateful. Fame 
and riches and honor; she owed for these. 
She would pay the debt. 

Singular thing! In these months of 
wandering in this bewildering maze of 
dark and yellow peoples no one had ever 
recognized her. And yet it wasn’t so singu- 
lar, if one thought it out. Her world was 
at home, busy with war. 

She would telephone Hallowell at once 
and warn him that he was in danger. And 
the thought of him brought back the thought 
of Berta. The colossal irony! So be it. 
If Berta stood in her way she would crush 
her, relentlessly, inexorably. And what 
was Berta? Only a wandering ghost, a 
lie. A phantom men called The Yellow Ty- 
phoon. 

Her telephone call, however, was not 
answered. Apparently there was no one at 
the villa in San Miguel. She would have to 
drive out and leave a note. Wither the 
captain or Mathison, his friend, would find 
it when he returned. She found a Tagalog 
with a tough Manchurian pony, and she 
went clattering away into the night. The 
ay monsoon carried the dust along with 

er. 

Just about this time a man in civilian 
clothes but with authority written dis- 
tinctly on his tanned face entered the hotel 
in the Escolta. The proprietor began ob- 
sequiously to dry-wash his hands. 

“The Sefior Morgan!” 

““Where’s Berta Nordstrom, the woman 
known as The Yellow Typhoon?”’ 

“She?” A gesture. ‘‘She went away a 
week ago, sefior.”’ 

“She is here now. She was seen to enter 
a little after five.”’ 

“That is impossible.” 

“T say she did. Bring her down. She 
wore pongee and a white pith helmet.”’ 

“She? Oh, that was not the Nordstrom 
woman. No one here has seen this woman’s 
face. She wears a veil always, and dines in 
her room.”’ 

“Bring her down.” 

“But, senior, she left at six-thirty.”’ 

“What? Where did she go?”’ 

“That I don’t know.” —) 

“The devil! Any man with her?”’ 

“No, sefior. Shall I take you to her 
room?” 

“No. She fooled you.” 

“That is not possible, for the two women 
were here at the same time. I can prove 
that, sefior.”’ 

“T have seen the Nordstrom woman. 
The description of the woman in the pith 
helmet agrees absolutely.” 

“‘T cannot help that, sefior. They were 
here at the same time, though they did not 
meet.” 

“All right. If I find you haven’t told 
me the truth we’ll lock up the place. You 
are not very good Americans round here. 
Good night.” 

Outside in the street Morgan, of the In- 


telligence—who switched from uniform to ° 


mufti frequently—pushed back his hat, 
perplexed. 

“Two? Impossible! A trick. I’ll set a 
man to watch. I’ll quiz that marine again, 
If he didn’t describe the Nordstrom woman 
Tll eat my hat!”’ 


N 


Could he have peered into | 
thousand huts of bamboo and nip; 
the Tondo he might have bee 
of one thing—that there was 
left in the dizzy old world for n 
blasé as himself. A woma 
gay little costume of a high-c 
woman sat on a cushion, | 
under her. She was smoki 
From a brass bowl at one 
faint spirals of smoke. Into 
flicked the ash. There was 
table, on her lips, the smil 
one god and one woman, Budd 
Lisa. By and by she picke 
cigarette; but she did not 1] 
broke it in two. In faney it 

The little Tagalog serving 
on the floor and blowing ¢ 
could not keep her wondering. 
exquisite creature, whose hai 
the gold bangles on the ankle: 
cing girls. There would be a 
chaff in that rice when the t 
cook it.” 

Iv 

MMEDIATELY after 

Mathison and Hallowell en 
ing room, filling their pipes. 
both smiling, each with the. 
was bucking up the other. F 
at the parting of the ways, 
they might never meet agz 
they had talked of everyt 
which was uppermost in t 

In the center of the li 
long trencher table—a slak 
mahogany- propped by en 
Caleutta bamboo. One 
with books and magazines. 
space at the other end was 
abiding place. Here after th 
was done he would wrestle 
chanical problems. A 

Hallowell fired his pipe and 
flaming match toward Mathi 
aged to catch the last flicker. 


room when there was no legit 
“Well, you lucky son-of 
Hallowell, “in a few weeks ly 
paging up the main, with p 
on your feet and a drab terrier 
Lord, how I wish I were thi 
forty-five! But I’ve walked m 
This is my chart room. Of 
wanted to pull a wire or two 
Washington. But I’ve certain 
the Navy, and I don’t want 
touched. In Washington a 
seams of the service—wires, 
and all that. But out here it’s 
machine, We can’t all go pott 
some of us can make the pot 
Mathison put his hands 
shoulders. ‘‘Bob, you’re the 
man God ever gave to -anoth 
rade. And I’m going to miss 
devil. And more, I’m going t 
you, you’re so absent-mind 
“That’s a gift, that. We 
dubs are always too busy 
wailing. Lord, but these 
been pleasant to me! I know- 
I hav@ been moody and grum| 
believe you always understood.’ 
(Continued on Pa ; 
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It is THE GARGoyLE—the world symbol of 
-scientific lubrication. 
The red Gargoyle appears on cans and barrels 4a 
which leave Vacuum Oil Company refineries scat- 
tered over the globe. 

The red Gargoyle points the way to eaiteet 
lubrication on six continents. It hangs out ‘over 
garage | doors in every country where motor cars 

.are a factor. In the ports of the world it is 
looked, for. by owners of steamships. 


It is a servant to electricity, steam and gas. It | 
gives these power- -sources their right to work at 4 
ve full efficiency. i. 4 

/ 4 7 Every nation on the two fori ae recog- 
- _ »niges the red Gargoyle. It is their Bpicespese to 
ee mechanical efficiency. 


Specialists in the manufacture of 
high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

“Yes. A-woman somewhere who wasn’t 
worth it.” 

Hallowell nodded. 

““And she’s gone; 
Mathison. 

“How do you figure that out?” asked 
Hallowell curiously. 

“For more than a week now you have 
been going about with a tune on your 
lips—airs from old light operas we went to 
in the happy days. I’ve never asked ques- 
tions; I’m not going to now.” 

“A nightmare and I’ve just waked up,” 
said Hallowell, staring at the coal in his 
pipe. “It wasn’t natural for me to gloom. 
I’m cheerful by nature, the same as you. 
I’d tell you the whole story if I thought it 
worth while. Women are all right. It was 
my misfortune to become interested in the 
wrong one. I wonder if Cunningham would 
come up and share the place with me?” 

‘“That’s odd! This very day I tapped 
him on the subject and he’s crazy to get 
out here.” 

“That’s fine! Two years; and they’ve 
been the happiest I’ve ever known.” 

“God bless you, Bob! Remember, I 
made no pull for this.” 

‘ “You poor lubber! The whole lot of us 
have been watching you eat your heart out. 
You had to go. And they had to send you. 
Saturday. It’s a great adventure; an 
adventure from the moment you step on 
board the Nippon Maru until you march 
up Pennsylvania Avenue in the Peace 
Parade! Funny thing. You’ll get through. 
Feel it; one of those old wives’ hunches. 
Made all your plans?” 

i “e Yes ” 


vanished,”’ went on 


“How are you going to carry them?” 

Mathison laughed. ‘Not even to you, 
Bob. But these little blue prints of yours 
are going to Washington. Fire and water 
and poison gas won’t stop me. This is go- 
ing to be rather an unusual stunt. The 
moment I land in San Francisco I shall be 
under the friendly shadow of the greatest 
organization of its kind in the world—the 
Secret Service. When I step from the ship 
I shall wear a little green ribbon; from 
train to train I shall wear it. I shan’t know 
anything about it, but those boys will have 
their eyes upon me. Simple; can’t fail. 
At any time if I’m in trouble all I’ve got to 
do is to set up a yodel, and the trouble is 
eliminated. On the other hand, I’m going 
to stay snug in my cabin. I’m not going to 
stick my head out until I step from one 
train to another. On board the Maru, 
however, I’ve got to depend upon myself. 
The thing has got about, Bob. I don’t 
mean my end of it. It’s got about that 
you’ve done a big thing. I’ve a strong idea 
that I’m being watched.” 

“No doubt of it. You’re the only in- 
timate friend I have. These damned Ger- 
mans! They’re as thick as flies in this 
town. And how the devil is a man to know? 
Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, Finns—Teu- 
tonic, all of them. But so long as their pa- 
pers are correct we can’t lay a hand on 
them.” 

“When will you have the extra stuff 
ready?” 

“To-night. I'll have it all out on old 
Number Nine print. And you'll carry 
that along with you.” 

“Honestly, Bob, I’m worried about that 
print being here in the house. I don’t trust 
Paolo. He’s Spanish; and, though the Euro- 
pean Spaniard has forgotten, the Philippine 
Spaniard still covertly hates us.’’ 

“Nonsense! Number Nine is utterly 
worthless without the key print. But if 
anything should happen to me before you 
go don’t forget that little red book in the 
wall safe. Morgan, of the Intelligence, gave 
me those names. They’ll be worth looking 
at. Suspects, too clever to handle.’ 

“To hell with the Ki!’ came raucously 
from the darkened dining room. 

The two men laughed. 

“You'll be taking Malachi along with 
you?” asked Hallowell. 

“Would you like him?’” 

“Like him?» Why, God bless you, I’d be 
having you to talk to, with that bird round! 
He’s a wonder. ‘The way he picks up things 
is uncanny.” 

“‘He’s yours.” : 

“Honestly? Well, by George, that’s 
mighty fine of you!” nae} 

“He’s served his turn. He amused me 
when I hadn’t anyone to talk to. He’s yours 
as much as mine anyhow. He talks for you 
as much as he does for me. Besides, the 
poor little beggar hates the sea. If I took 
him aboard the destroyer he’d break his 
neck trying fo keep on his perch.” ~~ ~ 
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“That bucks me up a lot, Mat. I’m very 
fond of that parrakeet. Going out?” 

“Tailor. I’m buying a cits. Best for me 
to travel incog if I can. Last fitting. I’ll 
be back.” : 

“Fire and water and poison gas. You’ll 
pull through.” 

“You bet I will! Think of the yarn 
spinning when I’m off duty! I can tell the 
wondering gunners that I saw the begin- 
ning of the idea, that I know the old son- 
of-a-gun who invented it. I’ll be back at 
nine o’clock.”’ 

“T’ll be here,’’ replied Hallowell, “‘ wait- 
ing for you. Though I may turn in any 
later than nine. So long.” 

Mathison went down the path. Halfway 
to the gate he turned and stared up at the 
lighted windows. He could see the shadow 
of Hallowell’s huge shoulders on the cur- 
tain. The dear old stick-in-the-mud! What 
would he do without someone to. watch 
over him? He strode on, closing the gate 
behind him with a musical clang. 

His tailoring required more time than he 
had made allowance for; the Chinaman 
hadn’t made the coat sleeves quite short 
enough. Thus, when he stepped off the 
trolley car which bisected the street less 
than a quarter of a mile from the villa— 
a five minutes’ walk, tonicky on glorious 
nights like this—it was nine-twenty by his 
wrist watch. 

He swung along with a jaunty stride, 
whistling the latest tune that had come 
out, Oh, Boy, Where Do We Go From 
Here? He felt like a butterfly that had just 
cut through its cocoon and found the world 
a pretty good place to live in. No more 
fountain pens and signing endless pay 
checks, but out in the open where the fight- 
ing sailor belonged. In two months’ time he 
would have his drab little terrier under his 
sea boots; and he would be writing his 
John Hancock with depth bombs instead of 
fountain pens. But for the thought of leay- 
ing Bob behind he would have been the 
happiest man on earth. 

These cogitations came to an abrupt end. 
He stopped. A picture had flashed into 
range. A carriage driven like mad had 
swooped under an arc light; and the ve- 
hicle was coming in his direction. A golden 
fog of dust rose up under the lamp. As 
there was another are light opposite to 
where he stood Mathison decided to wait. 

The carriage came thundering on. The 
driver was standing up. As it rattled 
past—on the two port wheels— Mathison 
had a glimpse of the passenger. A woman! 
And she was holding on for dear life. He 
gathered one Vague impression—that she 
was young. 

“What the dickens is her hurry?” He 
drew his hand across his chin. ‘No boat 
or train at this hour. Drunken Tagalog 
probably. Too late for me to do anything.” 

He continued on. He began whistling 
another tune—Where’s the Girl for Me? 


She may pass me by and never know 
She was the girl for me! 


When he reached the villa gate he looked 
up inquiringly. The incandescent lamp 
projecting from the keystone was out. 
Usually this burned until dawn.’ Mathison 
gave it passing thought—wires burned out 
probably—unlocked the gate and marched 
down the bamboo-lined path to the villa 
door. Here again he paused. No lights. 

“T-see. Beggar’s gone to bed, and that 
rogue Paolo has sneaked off to a cockfight. 
Bob ought to give him the boot.” 

He climbed the stairs silently and went 
to his room. He did not cross the center of 
the house to accomplish this; he merely 
followed the veranda corridor. He tossed 
his cap on the bureau, yawned luxuriously, 
for he was tired, and sat down on the edge 
of the bed to take off his shoes. But he 
immediately ceased all movement. The 
parrakeet was talking—vulgar Hindustani 
and equally vulgar English: 

“Mat, you lubber, where’s my tobacco? 
Chup!” Which is Hindustani for “Stop 
your noise!” a 

Mathison stared, his expression one’ of» 
puzzlement, Malachi neyer made a racket 
at night unless he was profoundly disturbed. 
What ailed the bird? And where the devil 
was Bob? He decided to investigate. 

PUTER Rs ao Bahadur Sahib! . . . 
Chota Malachi! . . . Bounder, take that 
ace out of your sleeve! To hell with 
the Ki! Mathison, Hallowell and 
Company, and be damned to you! . . 
Malachi!’’—in a singular kind of wail. 

A word about this parrakeet. He was 
famous in Manila, at least among the 


~ younger officers in the Navy and the Army~ 
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stationed there. Certain parrots and parra- 
keets talk fluently. The brain, about the 
size of your finger tip, is memory in the 
concrete. Men of science are still pulling 
their beards over the talking parrot, but 
their phrases haven’t fooled anybody; 
they’re just as much in the dark as you and 
I. The birds are childlike in some respects. 
You teach the feathered emeralds this or 
that; and then some day when you are try- 
ing to show them off they confound you— 
and regale your company—by rattling the 
family skeleton. Like children, they store 
away a good many things not intended for 
their ears. : 
Malachi—I believe they named him 
after Mulvaney’s elephant—had been 
taught many phrases which pass in ward- 


. rooms but are taboo in parlors. Only Mal- 


achi did not know it. Why men teach birds 
to swear I don’t know, unless it be that a 
ribald oath uttered by innocence in thé ab- 
solute is a man’s idea of humor. Malachi’s 


_ masters had taught him to memorize the 


names of a few cronies who occasionally 
dropped in for poker or bridge; and there 
was always a hilarious uproar when the bird 
gravely and unexpectedly demanded that 
So-and-So drop the ace he was hiding in 
his sleeve. 

But he had the habit of all talking par- 
rots, big or little, of shutting up shop for 
hours at a stretch, and not even a plahtain 
or a plump mangosteen would tempt him 
to break his silence. A truculent little 
green bird, no bigger than a robin, but 
with the spirit of a disgruntled Bayard. 

There were no doors upstairs except to 
the cement shower. All the other door- 
ways were hung with bead-and-bamboo cur- 
tains. Mathison parted the one which fell 
between the corridor and the dining room. 
It tinkled mysteriously as it dropped be- 
hind him. Where was Bob? He listened. 
He could hear the parrakeet moving about 
in his cage. When agitated, Malachi had a 
way of pulling himself up to the swing and 
solemnly clambering down to the perch, 
repeating the maneuver over and over. 

Mathison’s glance trailed to the curtain 
between the dining room and the living 
room. A broad band of moonshine entered 
through one of the windows, broke against 
objects, splashed the lower fringe of the 
curtain, and ended in a magic pool on the 
grass matting. 

It seémed to him as if every nerve and 
muscle in his body winced and pressed 
back. It was almost like a physical blow. 
It took a full minute for the vertigo to pass; 
and when it passed it left his tongue and 
lips dry, his throat hot. 

In the center of that magic pool of moon- 
shine was a hand, sinisterly inert. Mathison 
fought nausea, terror, fought the paralysis 
gathering in his legs, and pushed through 
the curtain, feeling along the wall for the 
key button to all the lights. He blinked a 
moment in the glare that followed. Then, 
whichever way he looked—havoc! 

The long table, the stands and chairs 
overturned, the phonograph record files 
empty and flung about, the glass in the 
bookcases shattered and the books in a 
helter-skelter, the top of the piano swept 
clear of Hallowell’s antique bronzes, draw- 
ers out, papers and blue prints scattered 
everywhere—and the quiet form of his 
friend on the floor! 

“Bob!” cried Mathison, the anguish of 
that moment the greatest he had ever 
known. ‘‘Bob! . . . God in heaven!” 
Dead. The body was still 
warm. Fifteen or twenty minutes ago Hal- 
lowell had been alive. The length 
of a pair of coat sleeves—an infinitesimal 
thing like that! Mathison strangled the 
great heaving sob. A pair of coat sleeves. 
The irony of it! But for a trifle like that he 
would have been home in time and this 
would never have happened. . Bob! 

Slowly Mathison rose. The anguish, the 
tenderness slowly left his handsome face. 
It became hard, a little older, and there 
flashed from his eyes a relentless fury. 


‘He neither cursed nor gesticulated; all his 
‘subsequent acts were quiet ones. He 


prowled about the room, his scrutiny that 
of a man who knew how to hunt*for little 


things; but he found nothing that would’ 


indicate the identity of any of the assailants. 

A foot or so beyond the Bokhara*lay a 
small bronze elephant, one of Hallowell’s 
paper weights. Mathison did not touch it; 
he would never be able to touch that again. 

Bob Hallowell, matey, straight and loyal 
and brave—done to death in this fashion! 
Mathison leaned against the jamb of the 
door, his face in the crook of his elbow. 


‘The oné human being he had loved in 


years—as men sometimes love ea: 
And while he had been fussi 
sleeves of a civilian’s coat Bob 
out his life on the floor there! — 
the end itself, it was the manne 
that was so horrible. Bob, who 
prayed that he might die at sea! 
__ Mathison flung his arm fro; 
The woman in the white pith he 
immediately he dismissed this 
had been no woman here. 
or more could have beaten 
who was tremendously stron 
What a fight it had been 
end—probably as he was pg 
of it—someone had struck h 
behind. And he had crawl 
dining room; for there was a 
across the grass matting. Dy; 
crawled toward the dining room, 
Why had he not let them 
uselessness of it! He had th 
his life to justify an instinet 
resentment of a brave man ; 
mitting alien hands to meddle 
longings. Bob had always 
guile, moral resiliency; lik 
had never retreated, stepped 
“Mat, you lubber, where 
bacco? . . . Malachi!” O 
singular wail. 
Mathison shuddered. It y 
hear the bird scream these fa 
All at once he was struck b 
Malachi had never wailed his 
that before; whenever he utte 
so briskly and cockily. The 
print, however, caused Math 
to switch instantly into anoth 
Number Nine! Now he 
Bob had fought. Swiftly 
the prints—old ones Hallo 
ably been mulling over. Num 
not among them. Still, to 1 
opened the wall safe behind 
was empty except for a small 
as men use to carry address 
stored the prints to their hid 
he retained the book. Numb 


all Hallowell’s new annota 


Once more the militant sz 
to the telephone which was 
wall and took down the receiv 
blankly into the black cup 
mitter and slowly. replaced 
the hook. Wires cut, outsi 
and all official Manila to be 
of the double catastrophe! 
obliged at once to run down 
nor’s bungalow. : 

A sickening weakness s 
again. He reached blindly 
chair, righted it and sat down 
in his hands. He would hay 
grip on himself before sta 
a while he raised his head and 
upon the walls of the roor 
detachment noted many of 
which sailors pick up in O) 
for their intrinsic value but 
tions. A good deal of it wa 
collector’s point of view; 
knew that there was not m 
the world to buy,a single b. 
wing, butterfly, claw. Hew 
always. i gerne: a 

’ It was dreadful to sit th 

choking, and trying not to 
almost as if the body eried « 
me! Look at me!” A terribl 
attraction!. Damn them! 
sacked the room while Bob 
bing out his life. _ 

Air! The toom was stifli 
staggered out to the east ver 
fell to pacing, and gradually 
returned. Kf 

“Malachi!” cried the ps 
briskly now. The sound of 
masters moving about reass 
these odd little ringnecks re 
fried even as dogs recogni: 

ut the living master no lo 
Up and down the veranda Mat 
his step now springy and nois 
in full command of his faculti 
time to time he made gestures 
catlike. To tear, bruise, rend! 
berserker rage had taken poss’ 
one of those upheavals of ha 
stead of blinding, clarify, the 
burn steadily until the end 
~ “(Continued on Page 98) 
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Long-Distance Millers Not Only Look, But Wear Alike 


E do not claim that no tires equal the Miller. Many makers build some’ 
tires as good. But how can the buyer tell those “lucky” casings from 


lesser ones that look identical ? 


The greatest problem a manufacturer faces is how to build all his tires like 


his best ones. 


This we have solved. And the reason each Miller wears like 


its brother is much discussed. Here are the facts: 


Uniform Workmanship 


Any maker who pays the price can get 
the same super-quality of raw materials. 
Also the same machinery, for machines 
are standard too. 

But uniform mileage is governed by uni- 
form workmanship and must be as long 
as tires contain handwork. 

If the workmanship varies, the mileage 
is bound to vary. 

That’s why we took a mark that was 
set by champions and trained other tire 
builders to this single standard. Each 
builder signs every tire he makes. If ever 
one comes back his score is penalized. 

This method, tested now three years, 
has proved to be the mileage solution: 


the Team- Mates of Uniform Tires 


Always a Shortage 


The result is a new class of long-distance 
tires—tires that wear the same under like 
conditions. Not occasionally some that 
give exceptional service, but more than 


99 in 100. 


It takes much time to train uniform 
builders. Hence to make the best tires 
we had to forsake all thought of making 
the most. 


So to get these remarkable long-distance 
Millers—the buoyant Cord, or the sturdy 
fabric type—be sure to go to the authorized 
Miller dealer, or write for his name. 


To Dealers In Open Territory: 
Write for attractive proposition 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes — 
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~~ (Continued from Page 96) 
Only strong natures are capable of sus- 
taining it. Mathison saw the future with 
astonishing clearness. An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth! 

“Mat, you lubber, where’s my tobacco?” 
called Malachi. 

This time Mathison heard with compre- 
hension. He paused, struck by a singu- 
larly bizarre thought. Malachi! Supposing 
that was it? Supposing Hallowell had 
called out to Malachi the name of the 
man? A chance shot in the dark that the 
bird might remember and repeat it? 

This trend of cogitation was interrupted 
by a furious ringing of the gate bell. 

The visitor proved to be Morgan, of the 
Intelligence. He was out of breath from 
running. 

“Anything wrong in these diggings?’’ 

“Hallowell is dead,’’ said Mathison 
gravely. 

My 4 devil! Murdered?” 

oe e 9? 


“T knew it! I felt it in my bones. 
Always something on this order when she 
passes. And like a yokel I let her slip 
through my fingers! . . . Hell!” 

“No woman did this.” 

“Actually, no; potentially, yes.” 

“How did you learn anything was 
wrong? The telephone wire has been cut.” 

“She came along in a carriage. Stopped 
just as I was about to enter the governor’s 
bungalow. Said she’d seen men fighting 
here—shadows on the curtain. And I let 
her get away!”’ 

“In a white pith helmet?”’ asked Mathi- 
son, with the first sign of eagerness he had 
shown. 

“Yes. Been hunting all over town for 
her. You saw her, then?” 

“Just as I left the trolley.” 

“Get a good look?”’ 

“No. Light clothes and pith helmet 
gave me the impression that she might be 


* mused the Intelligence man 
ironically. “‘Well, yes; young and beauti- 
ful, and the innocent expression of a child— 
with the heart of a hell-cat. I pick up lots 
of odds and ends in my business, unofficial 
stuff. This female once tried to wreck 
Hallowell; and she never forgave him for 
having a spine.” 
“ec She? ”? 


“Yes. Ever heard of a woman called 
The Yellow Typhoon?” 

“No,” said Mathison after a moment. 

“Well, perhaps a man like you wouldn’t. 
But ask the gay lads from Water Street, 
Yokohama, to Bubbling Well Road, Shang- 
hai, and they’ll tell you typhoon is a happy 
choice. . Look at this room! What 
a fight! And I stood yawping 
while she ran away again! Well, she shan’t 
get outside the bay. You may lay to that! 
Now then, anything missing?” 

“A blue print, relative to the U-boat 
business.” 

“But I thought that completed and out 
of the way!” 

“Tt is; but Bob had some ends to tighten 
up. . . . My God, Morgan, they struck 
him from behind! He was beating them 
off and they struck him from behind!” 

“Buck up, Mathison! You mustn’t let 
this get to you. There’s a whale of a man’s 
job in front of you. Uncle Sam’s depending 
on you to get to Washington. Don’t let 
this get to your nerves. Old Bob 
Hallowell! J’ll round up the suspects. 
I'll crucify them, but someone will speak. 
How valuable was this print?”’ 

“Tt will give them an idea of what they’ll 
be up against; and that will rob the thing 
of fifty per cent of its value. The surprise 
will be gone.” 

“‘T see. Bad business. They'll try to get 
east— Mexican wireless. Well, it will take a 
clever man or woman to slip through my 
net; and IJ’ll set it inside an hour. I sup- 
pose they came by the river. We'll take a 
look-see there later. Remember, this is 
ordinary burglary with murder. It won’t 
do to let the public know that anything 
serious has happened to our war plans.” 

“My friend! . And he was so 
happy to have done something for his 
country!” 

“But keep hold of yourself. Don’t let 
this break you down. It’s up to you to 
make Hallowell’s plans good. Keep that 
in your head!” 

“The Yellow Typhoon.” 

“That’s the name. 
later. Where’s your servant?”’ 

“Out. . . . Aneye for an eye!” 

“That’s the way to talk!” said Morgan, 
patting Mathison on the shoulder. ‘And 


T’ll describe her~ 
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nothing will hurt the Hun so much as your 
safe arrival in Washington. . EL OOr 
devil!” he added under his breath. 


Vv 


ATHISON, his pipe dead in his teeth, 
M leaned against the starboard rail and 
stared with unseeing eyes. It was Sunday, 
the first day out of Manila. The northeast 
trade was blowing briskly, and the blue 
Pacific flashed and tumbled. 

Loneliness. Never had he known any- 
thing like this before. A sudden inexpli- 
cable craving for crowds, talk, laughter— 
women! With Bob at his elbow night after 
night he hadn’t been conscious of a void in 
his life. Woman. No doubt he was a mad- 
man, a kind of supermadman, to have held 
out as long as he had. Nerves. It was 
quite possible that the craving would sub- 
side and he would become normal once his 
raw nerves had steadied down. 

His errand was in jeopardy. He would 
soon need all his cunning, all his strength to 
pull through. He had set for himself some- 
thing more than the mere rile of a secret 
messenger. He had buckled on the sword 
of Nemesis. An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth. He was letting his grief dig in 
too deeply. He must find some diversion 
shortly or he was done for. 

He had had to fight Morgan bitterly to 
win his point. Morgan maintained that the 
arrival of the blue print in Washington 
would be vengeance enough for any reason- 
able man. In the end, however, Morgan 
had surrendered, reluctantly agreed not to 
disturb the passengers beyond careful scru- 
tiny of their passports. But why had the 
taciturn Morgan chuckled, thwacked him 
jovially on the shoulder, and continued 
chuckling as he went down the gangplank 
just before it was hauled aboard? Mathi- 
son was still mystified over this peculiar 
conduct. 

Anyhow, one thing was off his mind. 
That long thick Manila envelope was in the 
purser’s safe. It did not matter that the 
purser might still be cudgeling his brains as 
to the why and wherefore of the remark- 
able decoratioris on the face of that enve- 
lope for which the owner had not required 
a receipt of deposit. 

There were twenty-one first-class pas- 
sengers and eighty steerage. Mathison had 
applied himself intensively to the memori- 
zation of the twelve descriptions in that 
little red book of Hallowell’s. None of the 
first-class passengers tallied. It was con- 
ceivable that his enemies would keep under 
cover until they were ready to strike; and 
nowhere could they keep hidden so well as 
in the steerage among the Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Filipinos and Russians. 

They had found Paolo in the Pasig River, 
a hundred gold in his pocket, conclusive 
evidence of two things—that the servant 
had betrayed his master and that he had 
known too much for the safety of the men 
who had bribed him. 

Mathison knocked the dottle from his 
pipe and turned toward the smoke room, 
when he saw a book coming along the 
deck, flopping and bumping like a gull with 
a broken wing. He recovered it. Probably 
it belonged to some passenger aft the 
smoke room. The Life of the Bee, Maeter- 
linck. There was nothing on the flyleaf to 
indicatethe ownership, however. Hetucked 
it under his arm and walked ait. 

In a steamer chair between the port and 
starboard projections of the deckhouse 
was a woman. He recognized her as the old 
lady who occupied the cabin opposite to 
his on the main deck. A gray cashmere 
shawl was wrapped about her head and 
shoulders. The rest of her body was snug in 
the folds of a plaid rug. A wisp of gray hair, 
the sport of the wind, was fluttering, now 
across her forehead, now above the edge of 
the shawl. She wore a pair of mandarin 
spectacles with amber lenses. Mathison 
could not tell whether she was asleep or 
awake. Nevertheless, he approached. The 
craving for companionship was not to be 
denied. 

“T beg your pardon,” he began, ‘‘but 
perhaps this book is yours. It came gallop- 
ing round to starboard from this direction.” 

“Thank you. I saw it start on its jour- 
ney, but I was too lazy to go after it.’”’ She 
held out her hand—concealed in a gray 
cotton glove—and he laid the book on it. 

It did not occur to him then, but it did 
later, that the voice was singularly rich and 
full for one who appeared to be well along 
in the sixties. But he was not unaware of 
the fact that breeding and education may 
provers the tonal quality of a voice through 

ife. 
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“You ought to have a chair in a more 
comfortable place,” he suggested; ‘“‘out 
where the sun is.” 

“That’s just my difficulty. The sun 
bothers my eyes, and I’m obliged to find 
nooks where it cannot reach me. We old 
folks have to be careful. Won’t you sit 
down?” 

He opened a chair and sat on the foot 
rest, conscious of a vague exhilaration; it 
was the human look of her and the human 
sound of her voice. 

““My name is Mathison.” 

‘‘And mine is Chester—Mrs. Hattie M. 
Chester. My cabin is opposite yours. If a 
submarine should pop up you’ll promise to 
come for me?” 

“T promise. But there won’t be any 
subs over here except in dreams.” 

“Something to scare naughty children 
with. I see.”’ 

The hint of raillery convinced Mathison 
that there was a vigorous fearless person- 
ality under the shawl and the rug. What a 
curious spot to select! Swinging gray shad- 
ows that passed and repassed, baffling 
scrutiny in a most amazing manner. 

The conversation turned upon the war, 
and here again she surprised him by her 
clear understanding of what was happening. 

““You’ve a son over in France?”’ he yen- 
tured. 

“No, unfortunately. But if I had a thou- 
sand sons I’d disown them one and all if 
they weren’t over there. Once upon a time 
white men worshiped many gods. To-day, 
where are they? To-morrow we shall laugh 
when one speaks of kings. The Teuton 
idea did not invade Belgium so much as it 
dug its own grave. . . . Oh, if I were 
aman!” 

Mathison smiled—something he hadn’t 
expected ever to do again! He asked her 
what she was doing alone in this part of the 
world. She had had a nervous breakdown 
in the spring, and her doctor had advised 
her to take a long sea voyage. 

“And where else could I take a sea voy- 
age? I always wanted to see India, China, 
Japan. I suppose you are going back to 
enlist?” ¢ 

“No, I am going home to fight. I am 
already in the service.” 

- “What arm?” 

“The Navy. I have been transferred to 
the Atlantic,” he admitted frankly. ‘I’m 
to command a destroyer in British waters.’ 

‘Splendid! And you are traveling in 
mufti?”’ 

“A special dispensation.”’ He sought a 
safer channel. ‘‘You are rather brave to 
tour this part of the world these days.” 

“Gray hairs can go safely anywhere. 
Besides, I’ve a French maid who is some- 
thing of a grenadier. I am not afraid of 
anything—except ghosts!” : 

This time Mathison laughed. He was 
positively enjoying himself. Then he recol- 
lected that he hadn’t fed Malachi. He rose. 

“T’ve a little parrakeet in the cabin, and 
I’ve torgotten to feed him.” 

“Does he talk?” 

“Tn three languages— Hindustani, Span- 
ish and Yankee.” 

“Bring him up. One like those I saw in 
Agra, flying about in the ruined fort?” 

“Yes; green, with a lemon collar. I'll 
bring him up this afternoon at tea.” 

““To-morrow morning. The sun is in this 
corner in the afternoon.” 

“You ought to walk.” 

“T shall—at night.” 

“Tl bring the bird up to-morrow.” 

“And thanks for returning the book.” 

This was the beginning of what may be 
written down as one of the most amazing 
situations ever devised by Fate. The 
woman behind those amber spectacles was 
young, and it was the youth of her that 
drew Mathison, though he was utterly un- 
conscious of this fact; drew him morning 
after morning, as the magnetic pole draws 
the needle of the compass. 

By the time the ship reached Honolulu 
and went on, his depression was a thing of 
memory; his nerves became normal, he 
was more alive than he had been in years. 
With all the cunning of her superb art she 
made her lure one of motherhood, so irre- 
sistible that he no longer bothered his head 
over her avoidance of sunlight or the fact 
that if he saw her at night it was by the 
port rail, her back to the moonshine. There 
was one clear thought regarding her—what 
a comrade she must have been to the man 
she once called husband! Whimsical, 
deeply learned, sound in ra hu- 


, 


morous and unafraid, she made him think 
of his mother; and all the tenderness he 
had bottled up in his lonely heart these 


found in this companionship there w 
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fourteen years went out to her. Light] 
fell into the habit of calling her ‘Moth, 
and in her turn she called him “Boy,” 

For all the pleasure and satisfactio), 


line; and he never crossed it. Of his | 
affairs he was remarkably reserved, | 
eral times—merely as a test—she laid t 
for him; but each time he evaded #} 
Morgan—to whom she had gone sen; 


with a frank confession—had summe 
wr 


cerned, but among men he is an a 
Had Mathison. been of her 
world to which she was return 
though she had left it indifferently 
he would soon haye seen through 
clever and vigilant as it was. She ¢| 
not disguise the slender youthfulness oj; 
foot. No hand sixty-odd years old ¢| 
be so firmly fleshed. The gray glove; 
nothing. But his guilelessness serve 
carry her over a rather shaky bridge. 
On the third night out of Honol 
was near eleven—Mathison stood in 
little shelter between one of the life) 
and the rail, whence he could look ¢| 
into the waist at the recumbent forn; 
the steerage passengers who were slee 
on deck. Night after night he had wat: 
from this lookout; but moonlight | 
starlight had a way of dissolving lines ; 
blotting out salients. 

To-night, however, his persistence 
rewarded. From the black rectangle 4 
companion door a Chinese woman, aj} 
ently of high caste, stepped forth. | 
stood poised for a moment, then tr: 
across to starboard and laid her arm| 
the broad teak rail. She wore a rac 
jacket full of gold thread which caugh'’ 
moonshine and threw it back—a gj! 
web hung with dew. She was smoki/ 
cigarette. 

He knew China; and suddenly he se: 
something wrong, and discovered the | 
No Chinese woman, high or low, ever | 
such a thing on her head. Mati! 
couldn’t have named it; but a y 
woman would have had no difficulty | 
was a dainty boudoir cap. | 

One of the recumbent forms on the | 
rose slowly. A big man, with blouse, |! 
and cap of the Russian soldier; the pe | 
the cap was drawn well down. He lou‘ 
over to the Chinese woman and the} 
began to talk. Presently Mathison I 
the woman laugh. It was unmistal| 
Occidental laughter. 

So! For a long time Mathison st) 
but he was too far away to gather ai’ 
pression such as might count in the fu 
Sooner or later he would see the fa) 
this Chinese woman who laughed—¥| 
He would never forget Morgan’s det’ 
tion of the woman called The Yellow} 
phoon, the woman who had tried to} 
Bob Hallowell and might have been 0 
the contributing causes of his death. | 
Bob! An eye for an eye, a tooth | 
tooth! Let them begin the play. H«} 
ready! | 

He had reasoned, and with sound | 
that his enemies might not strike <; 
while crossing, to lull him into a false | 
of security so that once they stepped 


they might find he had grown Car 
overconfident. One thing—they ¥! 
never be able to get into his cabin whi 
was out of it. The night and day )) 
ards—dependable Japs—had been lib! 
subsidized. One or the other was i 
ably on guard up to the hour Mat 
turned in for the night. With the M! 
envelope in the purser’s safe and the 
wall round his cabin an attack would | 
small chance of success. No doubt | 
were already aware of his precautions 

On the night before making San }} 
cisco, however, he was given an insig| 
to the patience and Machiavellian rar 
the Teuton forces opposing him. I 
twelve when he turned in—an ho 
than usual. As he came abreast h 
companionway he stopped, rock 
bottom of his soul. The Japanese 
was plunging toward him at top § 
Mathison spread out his arms. 
little brown man dipped, eluded 
flashed up the main companion. 

Against the opposite side of 
companionway stood the gray la 
chi’s cage hugged tightly to her b 
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weather the Thermo- 
mains closed and full 
rrent passes through 
tact points permitting 
rent output from the 
OF. 


When the heat ofthe Senerator 
reaches a certain degree the 
contact points automatically 
open, compelling the field cur- 
rent to pass through.a resist- 
ance coil, thus reducing the 
output, 


How Remy Supplies All the “Juice” 
Needed for Winter Driving 


When the temperature is at zero and you have to step 
on the starting pedal séveral times to get the cold engine 
going—when dark, short days oblige you to burn your 
lights longer hours and you are using more current 
than in summer—then it is you realize the need of some 
means for supplying extra juice for winter driving. 


Then it is you will appreciate this exclusive, patented 
Remy feature, typical of the scientific methods with 
which Remy assures constant performance at all scasons 
of the year. 


The patented Remy Thermostat makes possible a large 
capacity generator whose output of current is sufficient 
for the heaviest winter demand and made safe for 
summer—automatically adapted to the seasons by the 
Remy Thermostat. 


The Remy Generator because of the Remy Thermostat, 
supplies ample current in winter when more current 
is needed to start the car, to keep the lights burning 


longer hours, and to provide for more difficult starts. 
In summer, the Remy Thermostat cuts down the 
current supplied to the battery, thus prolonging the 
battery’s life and avoiding overcharging. 


The Remy Thermostat is not new in the sense of being 
untried. It is now in its third season of use on thou- 
sands of cars. So successful, so automatic has its 
service been that many motorists who have it on their 
cars do not even know it is there. 


For complete satisfaction in Starting, Lighting and 
Ignition—winter and summer—year in and year out, 
be sure that your next car is Remy-equipped. 


Scientific engineering, precise manufacturing, high stand- 
ards of quality make every feature of Remy equip- 
ment as perfect as the Remy Thermostat. 


It is the combination of these perfect features the sum 
total of which makes Remy products—‘‘Products of 
Constant Performance.”’ 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Motor Equipment Division, Detroit, Mich. 
Tractor Equipment Division, Chicago, Illinois 


General Offices and Factories: 
Anderson, Indiana 


Laboratories: 
Detroit, Michigan 
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HE Disston ‘Trade Mark means just 

this: ‘“This saw or tool is first quality 

and so guaranteed. It was made with 
conscience as well as skill. The materials 
in it are the finest of their kind. The 
workmanship is the finished craftsmanship 
of seventy-eight years’ experience—and 
constant effort toward perfection.” It says 
that, to a man, the earnest effort of the 
whole Disston force is back of every manu- 
facturing motion. 


Carpenters and woodworkers, whose best 
work is produced only by the best tools, 
realize the value of Disston Quality. The 
Disston Saw, therefore, is The Saw Most 
Carpenters Use. 


Chicago 


Cincinnati Boston 
Portland, Ore. Bangor, Me. 


San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C. 


In our own plant, we make every ~ 4 
of steel used in Disston Saws and Took: 
And every foot of wood used in Dissto: 
Saw-handles is seasoned in the open fo 
three years. Look for the Disston Trad 
Mark on the saws and tools you buy. Fin 
it and you'll know that your money ca 
buy no better. Disston Saws and Tools ar! 
sold by good hardware dealers the worl) 
over. 4 

Send today for the free Disston Handbook — 
on Saws, and learn how to select, use and 
care for Disston Saws and Tools. 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
CANADIAN WORKS TORONTO, CANADA ~— 


New Orleans Memphis 


Sydney, Australia 


nsciousness, written in horny hands 
yad once been work-proof, and in 
re-loving hearts now seamed with 
, that just as war had meant work 
icrifice, so must peace mean unre- 
g toil and still more sacrifice. There 
ye nO armistices to effort! 
h the hushing of the guns England 
d that however elaborate her recon- 
on plans might be they must guaran- 
once two all-essential things—food 
aployment. About the former there 
ractically no anxiety. The abnega- 
' America, combined with the enor- 
stores of wheat piled up in Australia 
sewhere that only awaited shipment, 
this problem. The immediate release 
nage from war work expedited the 
1ent of all this grain. 
big job was to deal with the labor 
m, which necessitated the demobili- 
of the millions of workers in the 
on factories and other war work. 
mergency was met in orderly fashion 
ng two things: One was to discharge 
employees who were not industrial 
's prior to taking up munitions work 
ho were willing to withdraw volun- 
the other. was to divert the war 
s to their previous occupations or 
ie new industries that are a part of 
\perial program of self-sufficiency. 
ands of the women who entered the 
es during the war came from the 
y and then went back to the land, 
still another chapter in the story of 
id self-contained is being written. 
‘omen’s Land Army of war became 
zht the Women’s Land Army of 
It means a more intensive and a 
cientific cultivation of the soil, which 
of the many compensations for four 
f blood and suffering. 


Churchill’s Epigram 


his is by way of introduction. We 
w get down to the brass tacks of 
ruction. The British war effort was 
on industry expressed in what we 
antity output. This same institution 
come the cornerstone of the whole 
1ofrecovery. The late war—it seems 
to be writing of it in the past 
-as I have more than once pointed 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, was 
of machinery. It was the British 
an pitted against the German arti- 
’eace will not change this line-up. 
ly difference will be in the output. 
razors, typewriters, adding ma- 
cash registers, motor cars in ‘massed 
\cture”—to use a British phrase— 
.eceed shells, guns, grenades and 
nes. Again weight of metal will win. 
15, when I made my first study of 
war industrial conditions, there 
ss than a thousand government- 
led factories. On the day the armi- 
as signed there were exactly seven 
ad. Britain was one vast mill, and 
those proverbial mills of the gods 
1ot grind slowly. The problem was 
it this immense production to peace 
dislocation. How was it done? 
et the answer you must first come 
€ to the office of Winston Spencer 
ill, Minister of Munitions, in the 
‘tropole Hotel in London. Just a 
‘0 Isat in that same room and talked 
tm about the problems of peace. 
| asked him about reconstruction he 
ne of his characteristic epigrams, for 
} “Look after the war now and the 
i the war will take care of itself.” 
Onversation came back to me viv- 
‘ we sat before the fire, with the 
of rejoicing over victory coming in 
hitehall. Peace had ceased to be a 
jand had become a condition. The 
jal storm center of British politics— 
is always about to start some- 
the mood. _ 
Tasked him what he proposed to 
peent industrial dislocation he 
neditatively into the fire, pulled 
3 cigar and replied: “The na- 
' become the shock absorber.’ 
MN Tasked him to elaborate he replied: 
Whole program of adjusting ma- 
.for the munitions of peace is 
Mm operation. We have arranged to 
of half of the government arsenals 
€ manufacturers, who have already 
“0 adapt the equipment. A lathe 
a lathe. The other government 
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arsenals will be kept as going concerns. 
We must be prepared for any emergency 
until the actual peace treaty is signed.” 

Within a week after the Kaiser had fled 
to Holland the Ministry of Munitions of 
war had become in reality a ministry of the 
munitions of peace. I will tell you why. 
When Doctor Addison was shell master of 
England—he succeeded Lloyd George 
when the latter became Secretary of State 
for War on Kitchener’s death—he estab- 
lished a card index for every machine tool 
in the United Kingdom. The original pur- 
pose was to release tools from nonessential 
to essential work. That index was also 
started with the idea of having an inven- 
tory on hand when peace came, when every 
bit of machinery would be worth as much 
to reconstruction as it had been to war. 
The net result was that on November 
twelfth British industry was able to take 
immediate stock of itself and know pre- 
cisely what it had on hand to work with. 

The card index became immediately 
available for every British manufacturer 
who by reason of the nation-wide pooling of 
machines had a stake in this enormous mass 
of equipment. Nor was it a perfunctory 
collection of dates, makes and numbers. 
On every card was the type of machine, 
its origin, make, capacity and condition on 
October first. Those suffering from wear 
and tear were marked accordingly. Every 
machine that had been scrapped was so in- 
dicated. In other words every tool marked 
“available for peace work” was ready to 
start up, and it did. 

On the day after the war ended the 
ministry began to allot this machinery to 
the new needs of the country. The small 
manufacturer came in on the same pro-rata 
basis as the big one. The supreme lesson 
of codperation, learned through the stress 
of war when shells meant life and life in 
turn meant the safety of the world, has 
been translated into peace, and it can only 
mean a vitalized and speeded-up industry. 
The ink was scarcely dry on the armistice 
before applications for machinery began to 
pour in on the Ministry of Munitions, and 
they were filled without confusion or delay. 

Now let us see just what constitutes the 
British industry in process of change. It 
falls into three classes: One is the straight 
war plant, built and dedicated to war 
needs, which must be scrapped or must 
undergo a complete transformation; second 
is the peace industry, which was adapted to 
war, and which can be salvaged and re- 
stored to its original work; the third branch 
is what may be termed civil industry and 
which in the actual course of war events 
would have remained idle during the con- 
flict which reddened Europe. 


Civil Industries 


This civil industry provides one of the 
most illuminating examples of the prudence 
and foresight with which England went 
about her preparations for speedy recon- 
struction. When the war broke out there 
werescores of industrial enterprises through- 
out the country engaged in manufacturing 
commodities not essential to the war. As 
most people know, these industries were 
pared down to the bone and in some in- 
stances suppressed. Some of them, how- 
ever, contributed largely to British export, 
were factors in the foreign-exchange situa- 
tion and were necessary institutions. 

Such an industry, for example, was 
represented by linoleum. Its manufacture 
requires the use of linseed oil, which was 
highly necessary to war work. Civil use of 
this oil was prohibited, and it meant the 
complete tie-up of the linoleum output, 
which in turn would throw thousands of 
people out of work. More than this, it 
meant that the buying world would find a 
substitute for the British article. 

Doctor Addison looked beyond those 
racking war days to the morrow of peace. 
He said to himself: “The civil industries 
must be protected and maintained in some 
way, so that they will be going concerns 
when the war ends.” He appointed a 
Civil Industries Committee, headed by 
J. Wormald, a Manchester engineer, which 
worked out a definite program for the con- 
servation of all these activities. To use the 
happy phrase coined by Doctor Addison, 
the “potentiality of recovery” became the 
keynote. The committee decided that not 
only were all these civil industries worth 
saving but that they should also be kept up 


to a state of operation and efficiency that 
would enable them to turn to their full 
stride with peace. In the case of linoleum a 
working amount of linseed oil was allocated 
to the industry every month, and in this 
way it was maintained. Hence the workers 
kept their jobs, the machines were em- 
ployed, and the town of Kirkcaldy—a seat 
of the industry—prospered instead of going 
to seed. Instead of becoming discontented 
the workers emerged from the war as useful 
cogs in the whole large national productive 
machine. 

What was true of linoleum has been true 
of other industries. England has kept the 
furnace fires burning and it means that she 
has come into an industrial authority that 
will give her a whole new world prestige. 

These civil industries, however, contrib- 
ute only a comparatively small part of the 
British output. The bulk of British pro- 
duction was harnessed up to war. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the most important 
phase of transition has to do with the 
thousands of controlled plants. Instead of 
being paralyzed through intensive concen- 
tration on munitions they have already 
shown that they can make a quick change. 
Here is a concrete case. 


A Swift Turnaround 


I have before me an advertisement that 
I cut out of the London Times on Novem- 
ber twenty-second last. It was headed A 
New British Car. Under it was printed the 
following: 


“‘Ttisinteresting tolearn that Messrs. 
& Co., who have been busily engaged dur- 
ing the war on fuses, aéroplanes and other 
government work, are proposing to place 
on the market an All-British four-seater 
standard car. 

“We understand that the car will em- 
body several distinctive features and will 
not be a small car, the wheel base being 
eleven feet. 

“It is proposed that the selling price will 
be in the neighborhood of £265—and 
this will include all accessories, such as 
self-starter, electric lighting, tires, ete., etc. 

““A light delivery van will also be stand- 
ard and selling at a slightly cheaper price.’’ 


There is much food for thought for the 
American motor manufacturer in this 
advertisement. First of all, it shows the 
swift turnaround in British industry. In 
the second place it discloses the fact that 
the British having standardized shell mak- 
ing are now turning to the standardization 
of those articles on which we once had a 
monopoly in large output. With motor 
cars in particular we shall face a keen 
competition in England, for the reason that 
the present tariff of thirty-three and a third 
per cent on all imported cars will un- 
doubtedly be maintained for a considerable 
time in order to give home manufacture a 
chance to recuperate. Practically all the au- 
tomobile makers in England concentrated 
on aéroplane engines and big war trucks 
during the war. Through the introduction 
of thousands of American and French cars 
they have lost a great deal of their own 
goodwill. They are determined to get this 
back. Meanwhile we shall have to open up 
new export markets for our surplus trucks 
and cars. 

Throughout England the arsenal has 
become the factory of peace. The greatest 
of all British armament firms on the Clyde, 
which made everything from a machine gun 
to a sixteen-inch naval monster, has an- 
nounced a line of peace goods that includes 
sewing machines, turbines, gas engines, 
magnetos, motor cars and typewriters. One 
of the huge ordnance plants at Coventry is 
being converted into a giant producer of 
electrical machinery. Here is where you 
get the first evidence of the new Brit- 
ish independence of German goods. The 
old German electric-machinery trust—the 
“A.E.G.”’—is not likely to get a foothold 
in the United Kingdom again. 

Before all this machinery could be shifted 
from war to peace one important thing had 
to be done. It was the disposal of the 
immense mass of war stores. This was the 
situation: For four years and three months 
every ounce of productive energy in the 
United Kingdom, with the exception of 
Ireland, was devoted to war output, regard- 
less of wear and tear and cost. The task 
was to beat the German. In every theater 
of war the British piled up supplies. Guns 
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Shelltex Rimmed 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
UTDOOR folk like 


Shelltex frames for their 
lens protection, good looks and 
genuine comfort. Like all 
Shur-ons, right in quality and 
right in price—for Shur-ons 
cost no more. 

Look for the name Shur-on (or 


Shelltex, if shell-rimmed) in the 
mounting. 
Shur-on 


OSETIA, 


COLORED LENSES 
correct eyesight, and rest your 
tired eyes by neutralizing glare. 
Another good Shur-on product. 

Shur-on goods made only by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
260 Andrew St.. Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of rimmed and rimless Shur-on eye- 
glasses and spectacles. Established 1864. 


SESS Se) 


FEET HURT YOU? 


Dr. Scholl’s‘Foot-Eazer will relieve your 
tired, aching feet and support your weak or § 
fallen arches. Removes pressure on callouses fi 
and tender bunion joints. Worn in any shoe 
with perfect comfort. 

Whether you have fallen arches, flat foot, 
painful corns, bunions or callouses, aching 
joints or pains in heels, 


Dt Scholls 
Foot Comfort Appliances 


are designed to correct the cause and géve 
instant relief. 

Sold everywhere by leading shoe dealers, 
who have been trained in Practipedics, the 
science of giving foot comfort. 
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Es 


" 

: Send for Free Booklet Hi 

| “The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. |} 

| Scholl, recognized foot authority, sent on request. . 

} THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. bs 

| Dept. EI-1213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. < 
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ERE’S steady employment for you. World’s larg- 

est thermometer makers have some choice territory 
to give reliable, energetic men. A most successful line of 
advertising thermometers. Selling experience unnecessary, 
but preferred. Write immediately giving past employ- 
ment and references. T. B. Div., TAYLOR INSTRUMENT 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


Printing Cheap 


es =, Cards, circulars, labels, book, paper. Press $6. 


toy of Larger $20. Job press $85 up. Save money. Print 
“{ ExcELSIOR 


for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent, Write 
factory forpress catalog, TYPE, cards, paper. 


THE PRESS CO., D-17, Meriden, Conn. 

PATENTS HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 


BOOKLET FREE 
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In your plant there 
is certain to be some need for Rusco 
Webbings—either in operating require- 
ments—or in your finished products. 


Rusco Webbings are far more econom- 
ical than leather and other costly ma- 
terials — more durable — equally as 
efficient—in many instances more so. 
Solidly woven—uniform —of the highest 
quality—the result of 88 years’ experi- 
ence in light and heavy weaving. Made 
water, oil, grease, and steam proof when 


* required. In varying widths and thick- 
nesses from stock or special formulas. 


Correspondence invited. Full infor- 
mation relative to the adaptability of 
Rusco Webbings to your needs will 
be furnished promptly. 


The Russell Manufacturing Co. 


Home Office 500 Russell Avenue 


Middletown, Connecticut 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO DETROIT 
349 Broadway 1438 Michigan Avenue 18 Alexandrine Ave., E, 
38 Factory Buildings Established 1830 1000 Looms 
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and men had to be fed; mechanical trans- 
port accumulated at a tremendous rate; 
vast surpluses were concentrated both at 
home and abroad as insurance against sub- 
marine depredations. Everything was 
dumped into the giant hopper of the con- 
flict. 

The decks had to be cleared of this mass 
of material. You get some idea of the job 
when I tell you that the army surplus 
stores over and above the quantity retained 
for emergency and the future was appraised 
at not less than $2,500,000,000. In addition, 
exactly 470 square miles of land were oc- 
cupied by government buildings either for 
storage, manufacture or otherwise. Yet 
this only represented, so far as stores were 
concerned, the material hang-over of British 
war supplies. The prompt disposal of this 
material meant much to the new British 
industry, as you will now see. By absorbing 
as much of this material at home as possible 
British factories were free to plunge at once 
into the manufacture of products to sup- 
plant the immense mass of wartime impor- 
tations, and also to renew and expand a 
foreign trade that had suffered enormously 
during those four years of travail. 

Once more our old friend the Ministry 
of Reconstruction got busy with character- 
istic energy and foresight. Organized and 
ready to swing into action was the Advisory 
Council on the Disposal of Surplus Gov- 
ernment Property, of which Lord Salisbury: 
is chairman. Its first step was to begin a 
complete survey of the needs of the various 
British municipalities. The idea behind the 
survey was to provide cities and rural com- 
munities with machinery or supplies. The 
surplus stores represent everything from a 
lawn mower to. a five-ton motor truck. 
Hence every conceivable demand could be 
‘met. It not only enabled Britain to get the 
best stuff at cost but it expedited the whole 
business of restoration. 

All municipal stores were low, due to the 
war’s drain on commodities. The city of 
London, for example, needed a thousand 
trucks; Liverpool wanted a hundred water 
carts; half a dozen counties required rock 
crushers and rollers for their highways. The 
overseas dominions were not forgotten. 
The ships that are taking the Anzacs back 
home are also carrying machinery and motor 
equipment for the expansion of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. Everybody came 
in on this grand prize package of billions. 


Surplus Government Supplies 


This mountain range of material requires 
an immense storage. Likewise it must be 
transported to all parts of the Kingdom. 
The next step was to survey the ports in 
their relation to the railways, so that the 
material will have the shortest route to the 
seaboard. All the storage has been pooled. 
The underlying motive of this phase of 
reconstruction—as well as all others—is 
“Cut the carry.”’ England has learned how 
to concentrate effort. It took her a long 
time to get speeded up, but she has caught 
the pace now. 

So much for the unused material. In 
addition there are hundreds of thousands of 
tons of war and manufacturing equipment 
damaged through exposure, storage or 
enemy action. All this has come under the 
ministration of the Salvage Department of 


the army, which is one of the many per-- 


manent gifts that the war has made to 
humanity. This remarkable work, which 
began as a sort of despised fifth wheel of the 
army in France, saved the War Office more 
than half a billion dollars in three years. 
It has become a permanent institution and 
will have an immense effect on the rehabili- 
tation of the whole Empire. Salvage and 
reconstruction go hand in hand. 

The necessity for disposing of surplus 
government property has led to the organi- 
zation of a whole new government depart- 
ment that points the way for a kindred step 
in America. Since an immense number of 
men must be kept under arms for a con- 
siderable period and because the govern- 
ment will continue as a purchaser on a large 
scale a Ministry of Supply has been estab- 
lished. It will inevitably become the most 
important post in the cabinet, for the 
reason that it will gradually become the 
general national provider. This ministry 
will really supervise disposal, because it 
must keep a close tab on existing stores. 
It will be the center of all governmental 
procurement, and it will standardize the 
supplies of peace precisely as it standard- 
ized the munitions of war. Thanks to 
Andrew Weir, the Surveyor-General of 
Supply at the War Office, the British Army 
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contract became a sterilized documen 
loses none of its character with x 
Henceforth every contract for nat 
supplies must be censored at the Mir 
of Supply, which will gradually dis 
and succeed the Ministry of Munition 

The question of national supply nat 
leads to the all-important matter of 
materials and their control. It is a) 
unnecessary to say that rigid control, 
of industry and materials, was one ¢ 
first aids to victory. The waging o 
war on such an unprecedented scale dr 
resources to the limit. More ammu 
was expended in a single day on the §¢ 
than during the whole Boer War. Noy 
all facts are permissible I can say that, 
week England sent sixty thousand tc 
explosives to France alone. Without 
trol this would have been impossible, 

In no country was it more drastic 
in England. Life was one control 
another. Indeed, everything was rat 
except virtue and the weather. Th 
were most irked by the drastic regul: 
realized how necessary they were to si 
in the struggle against Germany. 


Control of Raw Materials 


The supreme court of control durir 
war was the War Priorities Committ 
which Lieut. Gen. J. C. Smuts, the 
time Boer leader, was chairman. Asso: 
with him were the Secretary of Sta’ 
War, the First Lord of the Admiralt; 
Minister of Munitions, the President 
Board of Trade, the Minister of R 
struction and the Director of Nae 
ice. They saw that every ton of mz 
essential for war did its duty. This ¢) 
was distributed. The Mine ] 
tions, for instance, allocated all st 
copper; the Board of Trade ratione 
and chemicals; and so on. * | 

With the end of the war the first qu’ 
that came from the manufacturer | 
“Will control continue?” It was na! 
There could be no return to normal 0| 
without relaxation of restriction, f¢ 
reason that though hundreds 
owned quantities of steel, iron, co 
and nickel, these materials cot 


Trade—the three arbiters of t! 
dustrial fate of England—did n 
producers waiting long. The da 
signing of the armistice the edict | 
forth: “‘Industry must have the w 
sible freedom.” The lid of control wat ' 
tically ripped off. Codperation suc 
restraint almost overnight. 4 
In hundreds of factories the su! 
tendents dug down into dust-covere } 
long-deferred orders and began to 
them throughout the works. These 
covered goods that ranged from batht 
the steel work for office buildings. I 
the war all construction save for wal 
was practically prohibited. With pea | 
country faced a colossal amount of i 
ing. In addition to the renewal ‘ 
structures an almost staggering amo ' 
fresh erection had to be made. 
cludes not less than 500,000 hous |! 
workmen, which are part of a vast hi! 
plan that is one of the many activi 
the Ministry of Reconstruction. | 
have any doubt about an ample er 0 
ment in England during the next few”# 
this little matter of building will h) 
dispel it. 4 
Though industry has been give 
greatest possible freedom there is 
general supervision over certain 
The War Priorities Committee b 


struction, the President of the B 
Trade, the Minister of Labor, the M® 
of Shipping, the new Minister of § 
the Minister of Munitions. One’! 
cipal functions is to see that nos! 
material controlled or emanating 
ain gets into the hands of the enen 
The Empire is determined tha 
of the battlefield must remain 
onist of the market place. 
At the cost of millions of men 4 
of dollars England has learned 
raw materials. Germany’s wh 
effort in the field was based o 
rialized industry that had its grip 
and other essentials throughout ' 
(Continued on Page 105) — 
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.250-3000 Savage 
Sporting Rifle 


AVAGE has been making for the 


Allied Governments many thou- DS oe 
sands of Lewis Guns, large num- a wei 
bers of three-inch rapid fire naval Ye 
guns, thousands of truck frames for | 
army transportation and many other i 
products absolutely essential to the 
winning of the war. 
Our customers have been very pa- 
tient under the necessary cessation of 
peace-time manufacturing. We need Ue Yanivalmmye find 
ask your indulgence further only until a Savage where the 


service is the hardest’’ 


we can take the steps necessary for 
transferring our enlarged facilities to 
r peace-time production. 


aii By April you will be able to buy at 
Ay. your dealer’s the famous .22 Savage 
Hi-Power Sporting Rifle, the powerful 
.250-3000 Savage Sporting Rifle, and 
the .32 Savage Automatic Pistol. 


Savage ideals will never change. 
But Savage production, with our new 
and greater equipment and personnel, 
will be much more extensive than has 
hitherto been possible. 
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as 


jounded by the Berry Brothers in 1858 


Sixty-one years in business may mean little or much. In one line of manufacture experience is more essential 
than in another. In the making of varnish and kindred products there are required knowledge and skil) 
of many sorts that long practice alone can impart. 

Therefore, the extensive experience of the House of Berry Brothers, together with its present position as thr 
largest manufacturer in the world of varnish and paint specialties, is of more than historical interest. It is< 
fact significant of reliability, conducive to confidence. Below are enumerated a few of the Berry Brothers Products thai 
for years have been known among home-owners and architects as standard. | 


‘‘A Berry Brothers Pro 


| 


Luxeberry White Enamel —This ename 
produces the finest and most durable whit’ 
finish attainable. The snow white finish doe| 
not discolor with age; dirt, grease, and smea_ 
cannot penetrate the dense hard surface 
which can be kept spotless with dampene: 
cloth. Write for descriptive folder. i 


Liquid Granite—A waterproof, mar-proof ae 
varnish for floors and all interior woodwork V 
exposed to severe wear. It produces a finish 
\ of great durability, and the smooth lustrous 
Jaan | surface is easily kept in fine condition with a 
} damp cloth or the occasional use of a floor 
mop. Write for descriptive circular. 


Berrycraft Household Enamels —Combi- 
nations of high-grade coloring pigments and 
varnish, embracing an attractive assortment 
of colors, white and black. They are well 
adapted for domestic use, being very easily 
applied. For woodwork and furniture, and 
wherever a porcelain-like finish is desired. 
Write for folder. 


Auto Color Varnishes 


These high-grade fin- 
ishes make it possible to refinish a car in just 
the color combination preferred, and in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory manner. They give an 
opportunity for saving money without sacrificing 
beauty or utility. Write for illustrated folder 
showing colors, material required for a car, 

exactly how to use, etc. 


Berrycraft Stain Finish—A correct] 
blended stain and varnish of finest quality {| 
all kinds of interior finishing, porch furnitur| 
etc. It is all ready for use, easily applied an 
produces a smooth lustrous finish of greé| 
durability. It comes in all desirable color 
black and white and an undercoat. Wri! 
for descriptive color card and booklet. 


Berry Wax — A new combination of hard 
waxes especially adapted for finishing pur- 
poses. It is extremely light in color and dries 
very hard. These qualifications: preserve the 
original shade of the finish and give a surface 
that will not collect dust as softer waxes do— 
so that it takes less labor to maintain the 
finish. Write for descriptive folder. 


| 
a 


To Manufacturers: Berry Brothers Industrial Finishes comprise every sort of protective and decorative coating. i 
Our Experimental and Research Laboratories are constantly at work in preparation for the new finishing 7 
needs that arise with the progress and development of industrial conditions. Write Industrial Department. ‘ 


BERRY BROTHERS, DETROIT 


a (Continued from Page 102) 
Britain’s new policy was summed up to 
: by a high government official, who said: 
‘ou do not need a diagram to point out 
» fact that the war ravaged the world’s 
oply of raw materials. The struggle to ob- 
n them for reconstruction will be bitter. 
gland will think of herself first. After 
r own needs will come the replenish- 
nt of the trade areas devastated by the 
in. We do not propose to give Germany 
her old allies the raw materials with 
ich to get off first in the race for the 
er-the-war trade. She deliberately de- 
oyed part of the industrial resources of 
lgium and Northern France with the sole 
a of crippling competition at the end of 
> war.” 

Significant of the reborn British industry 
the formation of a standing council of 
isoned business men headed by Sir Henry 
rchenough, which acts as adviser to the 
st-War. Priorities Committee. It is a 
ho’s Who of British trade, manufacture 
d shipping, and it is the determining 
tor in the remaining control of raw 
terials. This control, so far as Britain is 
ncerned, is very amiable as compared 
th the rigid exactions of wartimes. It 
ces the form of a block allocation and the 
cific rationing is done by the industry 
elf. It sets up an autonomy, and it 
ved highly successful with civil indus- 
es during the war. 


Never Again 


Control must continue for a while in 
‘ton, coal and timber, of which there has 
*n such vast consumption. One reason 
shat these materials must be kept from 
ssing into the hands of the Central 
wers; another is that through various 
erallied agreements for pooling supplies 
gland obligated herself to furnish France 
1 Italy with coal. 
Jne impressive indication that England 
| never again be caught napping in the 
‘tter of raw materials is found in the 
ivey of materials which has been under- 
‘en by the Ministry of Reconstruction. 
(purpose, to quote the official statement, 
| to consider the nature and amount of 
| supplies of material and foodstuffs 
ich will be required by the United King- 
‘a during the period of reconstruction 
il the return to normal conditions of trade 
il the steps which should be taken to 
icure these supplies, having regard to the 
ibable requirements of belligerent and 
(tral states.’’ In the American vernacu- 
(ohn Bull is determined to find out just 
pre he stands. .This combing out of 
erials will prevent any future hoard- 
of essentials, which was one of Ger- 
y's favorite diversions in the past. 
{ England has learned one thing above 
lothers it is the value of self-sufficiency. 
as first hammered home by the depend- 
te upon Germany in the key industries; 
normous consumption of raw materials 
ing the war clinched it. A new imperial- 
thas developed which finds expression in 
hslogan “The Empire’s resources for the 
uipire.”” One of the dynamos behind this 
nvement is the British Empire Producers’ 
‘sociation, which awakened the nation to 
“song and costly neglect in developing its 
evurces. 
efore the war the United Kingdom 
lemded upon Germany and Austria for 
igty per cent of its sugar, despite the fact 
‘with the exception of Cuba, Hawaii 
nthe United States most of the sugar- 
4} areas of the world are within the im- 
eal confines. During the last two years 
sense areas of beet sugar have been 
iited in the various British Colonies, 
‘bly Australia. There will be no de- 
lence henceforth upon Germany or 
\uiria for sugar. Cotton affords another 
Xiaple. Thanks to the British Cotton 
atwing Association huge plantations have 
€\\ established in India and Africa. The 
“mire has tapped fresh oil reservoirs in 
una and increased her coffee and tea 
tcing in Ceylon. 
re of the results of the war is the organi- 
. m of the Imperial Mineral Resources 
2au, which has undertaken an inten- 
fy development of the resources of the 
ge Kingdom with special reference to 
“onferrous metals. Its efforts have also 
imivered new coal areas and iron-ore 
Sits, and really given the Kingdom 
fresh natural assets. The tin-mining 
of Cornwall, which went into a 
before the war, has had a rebirth of 
fk ctivity. A Mines Department is one 
hte many‘new government institutions. 


) 
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Still more striking is the formation of the 
British Metal Corporation, charged with 
the exploitation of the whole British trade 
in metals. It faces reconstruction as the 
one rival of the famous German M etallge- 
sellschaft, which was the Teutonic metal 
trust and which had ‘its tentacles in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Asia, Africa and America. 
Wherever metals were mined or ‘refined 
there you found the agent of this Colossus 
ready and willing to corner output and 
make any inducement to get a monopoly on 
future business. The British Metal Cor- 
poration has taken a sheet from the book of 
this German outfit. Every dollar of its 
capitalization of $25,000,000 has been sub- 
scribed and paid up. Like British Dyes, 
Limited, it is sponsored by the Board of 
Trade and, therefore, will expand with 
peace. With the government standing 
squarely behind it it has every benefit of the 
British world-wide trade-intelligence sys- 
tem and shares in the imperial preference 
which will be one of the trade safeguards 
of the Empire in the coming days. This 
powerful new agency for British industrial 
development specializes in copper, tin, lead 
and nickel. It is setting up smelting and 
refining works. The next logical step will be 
the acquisition of mines. Nothing will be 
left to chance. The leading figure in the en- 
terprise is Sir Charles Fielding, head of the 
famous Rio Tinto copper mines in Spain, 
which are British-owned. 

With iron and steel England has been 
equally vigilant. Since 1914 she has in- 
creased her annual output of steel from 
7,000,000 tons to 12,000,000 tons. By the 
end of this year this will probably be 
increased by 2,000,000 tons more. Ger- 
many’s rise to power in iron and steel 
was over the body of a prostrate industrial 
Britain. The dead has come to life, In this 
resurrection lies one huge obstacle to the 
swift economic come-back of the Teuton. 

Raw materials, however abundant, pro- 
vide only one step toward the new industrial 
freedom. The real essential is an alert and 
highly organized production, and this 
essential has been found. The war brushed 
the cobwebs out of British factories and 
awoke them to their responsibility and 
capacity. Peace, therefore, found industry 
like an athlete trained to the minute. The 
keynote of the industrial ‘peace offensive is 
summed up in three words: ‘“‘A. great 
output.” With it England will set up the 
economic security that will be her weapon 
against any possible future Germanic com- 
mercial aggression. On it are based her 
world-trade hopes. 


Scientific Cooperation 


Her capacity for enlarged production 
was amply demonstrated during the four 
years of stress and storm. Not long ago I 
heard of a certain factory in Birmingham 
that had reluctantly made a contract to 
deliver 10,000 finished parts of a certain 
appliance each week. This agreement was 
entered into in January, 1915. Before the 
end of hostilities it was turning out 250,000 
parts a week, practically in the same shop. 
Science combined with standardization had 
done the job. The card index and the 
efficiency expert are as common to-day in 
English as in American factories. 

The British producer has really and truly 
learned the value of codperation. ‘This finds 
its best expression perhaps in the work 
of the Federation of British Industries. 
Twelve months ago, when I first described 
this live-wire organization in-THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post, it had a membership of 
503 firms and seventy-eight trade associa- 
tions. On the first of last December it had 
16,000 firms on its rolls, whose combined 
capitalization aggregated $20,000,000,000. 
It represents what a merger of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
would express, and then some. 

The federation is the new sponsor of 
British world trade and stands squarely 
behind the whole reconstruction program. 
It did not wait until the armistice released 
industry. In every important world capital 
outside the enemy countries it had a staff 
of legal advisers at the service of British 
merchants and manufacturers everywhere. 
These advisers were also trade scouts who 
ferreted out business opportunities and 
sent comprehensive reports about them 
back to London, where they got swift 
action. ; 

More important than this, however, was 
the offensive and defensive trade alliance 
entered into with half a dozen countries. 
In France, for example, the federation has 
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DREDNAUT “DEFIES TIME AND THE ELEMENTS” 


‘Sua pe F, ‘ $ , uf 
Topping material that will p i Quality top 


fulfill your greatest expec- 


tations—Drednaut Motor Top- To in 
ping adds to the beauty of any car. PP g 


“It’s A WONDERFUL 
IMPROVEMENT OVER THE 
OLb PEN-AND-INK Way” 


after 214 years’ use of machine bookkeeping. 


‘Every day you postpone investigating the greater 
accuracy, greater speed, greater legibility and lower 
cost of bookkeeping by machine instead of by pen is 
costing you money. Furthermore it is depriving you 
of quickly compiled, up-to-the-instant facts that you 


need about your business. 


Mr. Brand, a wholesaler and retailer, stated this 


BAKER-VAWTER 


BINDERS, TRAYS, LEAVES, STATEMENTS 


’ are used by THE BIG MAJORITY. Baker-Vawter 
Company is the recognized authority on machine 
bookkeeping the same as it has been headquarters 
for general accounting and record-keeping advice 


and equipment for over three decades. 
Write Department M, nearest factory. 
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The service you get from ready-roofing depends 

not upon the roofing alone. In the long run the 
roofing is no stronger than the materials which 
hold it in place. So the next time you buy roof- 
ing don’t overlook those small but important 
items which are packed in the center of the roll— 
lap cement and nails. 


Good lap cement must spread smoothly when ap- 
plied. It must hold the edges of the roofing 


together flat. It must be water-proof and weather- 


proof. And it must retain all these qualities 
throughout the life of the roofing. 


Ru-ber-ine Lap Cement has been specially pre- 
pared for use with Ru-ber-oid Roofing. Its com- 
position is such that, when applied, it unites with 
the roofing itself and practically welds the sheets 
together. 


The nails must be strong enough to drive home without 
bending. “Their heads must be large enough to hold the 
edges of the roofing firmly without danger of tearing. 
And they must be rust-proof. 


Ru-ber-oid Sherardized Nails are absolutely rust-proof. 
By the patent process of Sherardizing, the zinc coating is 
practically soaked into the base metal and stays there. 
Ordinary galvanized nails are not rust-proof because the 
protecting coat flakes off and exposes the under metal. 
The nails whichare sold with over 60% of prepared roofing 
are neither Sherardized nor galvanized. Allthe more reason 
why you should buy Ru-ber-oid and be sure of the best. 
Ru-ber-ine Lap Cement and Sherardized Nails are manufactured to 


measure up to the same high standard of excellence that has made 
the name, Ru-ber-oid, representative of the best in ready-roofing. 
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formed the Association of Great Britain 
and France, whose sole function is to stimu- 
late commerce between the two countries. 
In Serbia it has organized the Association 
of Great Britain and Serbia. Other simi- 
lar bodies, due to the same initiative and 
enterprise, are the Anglo-Brazil Trade As- 
sociation and the Anglo-Greece Trade Asso- 
ciation; and others identical in scope are 
in process of organization in Argentina, 
Holland and.Chile. Each of these associa- 
tions has one or more well-equipped offices, 
which become at once rallying points for 
British trade and the center of an invaluable 
commercial intelligence. Foreign trade can 
be built only out of knowledge of needs. 
This is the supreme lesson that America 
must learn before she strikes her permanent 
international business gait. 

Backing up the world-trade aspirations 
of the Federation of British Industries is 
a scheme of collective advertising. If a 
single British manufacturer or if even half 
a dozen wanted to put their names and 
trade-marks in the leading journals of for- 
eign countries it would be a very expensive 
proposition. But if a hundred of them com- 
bine for this purpose it is not such a drain 
on the office purse. This is precisely what 
the federation has done. Each group of in- 
dustries represented has taken space in the 
leading popular and trade publications of 
France, Spain, Holland, Switzerland and 
several ‘of the South American countries 
for an intensive publicity campaign, which 
has one idea in mind. That idea is to pro- 
claim the worth and might of the British- 
made product. The British manufacturer 
is big enough to see that whatever adver- 
tises his country. boosts the goods of the 
country at the same time. 

Collective bargaining has its full mate in 
this collective exploitation. It indicates 
that the value of advertising has’ soaked 
thoroughly into the British consciousness. 
Before the war the number of national 
advertisers was comparatively small.’ The 
billboard, the poster, and the display ad- 
vertisement. in the newspaper and the 
magazine not only recruited Kitchener’s 
army, sold war bonds, brought home the 
great lesson of economy in food, but 
also showed that printer’s ink, liberally and 
wisely used, is a great factor in the develop- 
ment of a nation. 


Federation Work at Home 


The work of the federation at home is no 
less effective than its operations abroad. It 
has reorganized British industry into seven- 
teen main groups, each of which includes a 
major industry or a closely allied group of 
smaller industries. This makes for rapid 
development, swift mobilization and dis- 
tribution of raw materials, and united and 
therefore cheaper publicity. In addition to 
these groupings ‘the members have been 
organized on a geographical basis. There 
are sixteen districts in England, Scotland 
and Wales, each with its own organizing 
secretary. The manufacturers in these va- 
rious districts get together once or twice a 
month, talk over the situation, and keep in 
touch with what they and the rest of the 
world are doing. 

At the head of the Federation of British 
Industries is Sir Vincent Caillard, head of 
the great armament house of Vickers, Ltd: 
It is more than a coincidence that this great 
captain of British industry—his establish- 
ment is the Krupps of England—should be 
at the helm when British industry is being 
transformed from a war to a peace basis. 
Sir Vincent is one of the most progressive 
men in Britain; an enthusiast on labor- 
saving devices, who worships the god of 
quantity output. His influence is bound to 
be felt throughout all British production. 
It is typical of the new order of industrial 
things in Britain that the secretary of the 
federation is C. Tennyson, a grandson of 
the poet, who prefers the job of piloting 
business to a career of literature. : 

A still further evidence of the fact that’ 
British industry has got together for a 
world effort is shown in the organization of 
a Joint Council of Manufacturers, consist- 
ing of the Federation of British Industries, 
the British Empire Producers’ Association 
and the Imperial Council of Commerce. 
The objects of this organization are: 

“To consider and report on any question 
of mutual interest reflecting the common 
aims of the three bodies—namely, the con- 
servation and development of the industry, 
production and commerce of the ‘United 
Kingdom and her oversea Dominion 

“To initiate the consideration of any'such 


4 | subjects. 


‘ expected that his Government would tal 
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‘To take any action in relation to sue 
subjects that may be specifically autho 
ized by the constituent bodies.” & 

No other phase of the war-born Britis 
industrial expansion is quite so significan 
as the advance made in the key industrie: 
Here you touch a development of peculis 
interest to us. When the great war crashe 
into civilization in 1914 it. disclosed th 
dependence of Britain and America upo 
Germany for the essentials to manufacture 
As most people know, perhaps the mos 
important of these were the coal-tar dye: 
which were as necessary to the making ¢ 
munitions as they were to peaceful trad 
Though England’s imports of dyestui 
amounted to only $10,000,000 a year the 
made a textile industry aggregating $1,000 
000,000 a year possible. ; 


A Lost Opportunity 


In the struggle to achieve independenc 
of these German dyes in the future Englan 
leads the world. This brings me to a 
episode that emphasizes the new get-ther 
spirit of British business. It likewise show 
that Uncle Sam was not on the job at 
certain great hour when he might hay 
fastened his hooks into an asset of tremer 
dous value to his industry. Before the wa 
the two important dye-production centel 
were a group of towns in Germany and th 
busy little city of Basel, in Switzerlani 
which is on the Rhine and almost within 
stone’s throw of the late Kaiser’s domi 
ions. These Swiss factories were in tl 
main Swiss-owned, though they had man 
German operatives; and what was mo! 
important, they owned or controlled tl 
German dye formulas. . For years the gre; 
bulk of the raw materials with which the 
worked came from Germany. With t) 
outbreak of hostilities Germany shut ¢ 
this supply and the Basel dye works had | 
look elsewhere. The enterprising Americ: 
consul there immediately got busy, sent’ 
report of the situation to Washington, at| 


immediate action to annex this invaluat 
industrial domain. Less than a mon 
later, however, a representative of t 
British Board of Trade appeared on t 
scene, sewed up most of the Basel d| 
manufacturers with ironclad contrat} 
and agreed to furnish the raw materia, 
To-day England in addition to her 01) 
government-endowed dye industry has t| 
benefit of the great majority of the Sw| 
works with all their trained workers a| 
their formulas, which were worth any pri 
that was paid in the transaction. 
What England has done with dyes s 
has duplicated in practically every one | 
the kindred essential industries. The ci) 
tain was raised on her performance att 
New British and Key Industries Exhi/ 
tion which was held ‘at Central Hall | 
October. It was a remarkable demonst | 
tion of the independence which is i 
keynote of the whole British industi 
endeavor. In 1913 this exhibition col) 
not have been held anywhere in the wo 
except in Germany. In coal-tar dyes, | 
example, twelve firms exhibited. Tl 
were headed by British Dyes, Ltd., | 
ganized and endowed by the Board 
Trade and representing the new partn) 
ship between the government and | 
business. This company, whose worl! 
have already described in these colum ; 
is not only a going and prosperous ¢/ 
cern but is reaching out throughout 
world. | 
With magnetos a similar achievem) 
has been registered. Before the war pr, 
tically every magneto used in a Brit! 
motor car or an aéroplane came fron! 
famous firm in Stuttgart. The countr}> 
now practically self-contained in the f; 
duction of this all-important apparal; 
When the war ended more than eighty | 
cent of the magnetos used by the Ro} 
Air Force—easily the largest consumet 
the country—were of purely British des) 
and manufacture. British magnetos ly 
been used on aéroplanes, seaplanes, tal) 
trucks, motorcycles, ambulances, © 
searchlights, motor boats, pumps, WIré 
sets, blower engines, fans, salvage § 
agricultural tractors, caterpillar tract) 
motor machine-gun carriers, trench ‘ 
gers, auxiliary engines on submatil) 
remount hoists, miner’s safety lamps, hé 
starting traveling workshops, motor p!0) 
dynamo lighting sets, X-ray sets d 
engines. Not only have British ma 
come to stay but an organization k 
the British Ignition Apparatus Ass¢ 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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nore than a dozen powerful firms as 
ers, has been formed to keep the new 
ry up to a proper production. 

(00, with tungsten—the key of keys. 
ny refined seventy per cent of the 
s supply before the war, despite the 
hat forty per cent of it was mined 
the British Empire and fifty per cent 
refined output was used by British 
acturers. All that is changed now. 
> Key Industries Exhibition eleven 
itish firms showed that henceforth 
pound of German-produced or 
n-refined tungsten is necessary for 
acturing purposes throughout the 
| Kingdom. A similar advance was 
with spelter, nickel, zinc, manga- 
ead, antimony and graphite. What is 
f these vital industries is also true of 
|, chemical’and bacteriological glass, 
ch Germany and Austria had almost 
poly‘ before the Prussian madness 
tt lodse on the universe. All this 
i ample quantity and satisfactory 
y is made in England, as more than a 
exhibits showed. 


CTW 


“important matter of interest to 


a 


ea in connection with these key 


ries is that every one of them will be © 


ted by an adequate tariff for many 
come. I close this discussion with a 
xs made to me by a member of the 
t, which has tremendous meaning 
> whole world of industry. When I 
him about the future of dye manufac- 
| England he said: ‘‘Not until 1929 
yy dye be permitted to come to Eng- 
from anywhere without a special 
.’ This protection will almost in- 
ly be followed by a prohibition of 
tely every commodity that can be 
ted within the Empire. The Amer- 
‘porter will soon find out that “‘ Brit- 
the British” is more than a phrase. 
ely related to the growth of British 
ty is the new development of-hydro- 
2 power. England, like the rest of 
orld, will henceforth try to do her 
‘leetrically. Here you have another 
ithe many dividends of war. During 
years. when the Hun was running 
, coal came into a whole new prestige. 
Ost made and unmade governments. 
d not escape its influence, as the 
memory of fuelless days attests. 
‘ny used coal as a merciless weapon 
) the small neutrals. She capitalized 
pendence upon her for this pivotal 
i and with it wrung mighty exac- 
. Together with her vast shipping, 
‘med one of the principal British 
‘te 


White Coal for England 


kenormous demand for coal as dis- 
chy the war has led to a national 
ent for its conservation in England. 

rationed and will continue to be 
td for an indefinite period. One 
nlies in the immense waste attached 
ing and distribution. The wastage 
yroducts of coal alone is almost 
€ in annual value than the entire 
1 output of gold. There is another 
iy Britain’s conservation of fuel: 
aiple surplus during the period of 
“ruction will be an invaluable bar- 
N asset. The nation with coal to 
= uring the next two years will have 
dintage greater than any that could 
rained in a favored-nation commer- 
Tity. If America is wise she will use 
ache basis upon which to rear a whole 
wrld-wide trade relation. It is a 
ipard. We have the coal, and now, 
kto the war, we have ample cargo 


®, It is up to Washington to do the — 


saring the tremendous bargaining 
© coal, England is launching a vast 
ral power production. The country 
h } 
b 


charted into regions. Each region 
€ a central power plant. The juice 
available to every man. All that 
ave to do is to tap the power main. 
ernment will fix the price. It is 
m8 that by the procedure more than 
Hee of coal will be saved each 
: oo * will pas te aol 
., -urer to set up shop without the 
idiable overhead cost of installing a 
7 dlant. Likewise, it will tend to 
ni nize certain industries, notably 
y lis time you undoubtedly have the 
So t the government is standing 

nd the whole British commer- 


i 


t. The mainspring of this. 
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sponsorship is the Board of Trade. For 
years it drowsed in a jungle of red tape 


awaiting the galvanic hand that would stir | 
it into life and action. It was a traditional ! 


top-heavy British institution, long on prec- 
edent and short on result. When Britain, 
like America, suddenly discovered with the 
advent. of war that her big business men 
were a distinct national asset, Lloyd George 
pe Sir Albert Stanley at the head of the 

oard of Trade. He’ proved to be the 
fairy prince, for he gave it a sort of magic 
awakening, made it a vitalized ministry of 
commerce, a glorified school of salesman- 
ship; the creator of a definite and codrdi- 
nated national trade policy. 


T asked’Sir Albert, who by the way got | 


his whole business training in the United 

States, what was the biggest problem that 

confronted the Board of Trade. 
He‘replied: ‘On the day the armistice 


was signed ninety-one per cent of British | © 


imports were for some kind of war muni- 
tions.” The remaining nine per cent were for 
civil ‘needs. The nation’s business job 
henceforth is to reverse these figures.’ 


a Shutting Out Enemy Trade 


, This means that every energy and re- 


source in the Kingdom will be dedicated to 


the establishment of a vast export trade. 
During the’ war England learned to do 
‘without many imports. Scores of these 
came under the head of what were then 
believed to be necessities. The sacrifice 
and abnegation of war have put these 
articles—many of them came from the 
United States—into the luxury class. The 
new world-trade creed of Britain gives 
scant aid or comfort to the German manu- 
facturer who may labor under the delusion 
that his atrocities on land and his crimes on 
sea will be-forgotten. First and foremost 
among the conditions imposed upon goods 
shipped into England is that every article 
of foreign origin, no matter where it is 
made, must be plainly labeled ‘‘ Not Brit- 
ish.’ This means that never again can 
German goods masquerade under British 
labels as they did before the war. If the 
same rule, together with an attested certif- 
icate of origin, were enforced in the United 
States the immense factories that Germany 
has acquired in neutral countries, like 
Switzerland, Spain and Sweden, would soon 
zo out of commission. 

It took England a long time to get wise 
to the German trade game. It will take her 
just as long to have a change of heart, for 
she is determined that the boche shall never 
taint her trade again. The other day I saw 
the following sign in a shop window in 
Bond Street, which is a fashionable retail 
shopping street in London: 


“No person of German birth whether 
naturalized or not can enter these prem- 
ises.”” 


The new restrictions governing the 
electrical trades will indicate England’s 
attitude about enemy manufacture. They 
are: 


“The prohibition of import of enemy 
goods for three years after the conclusion of 
peace, subject to importation under license 
in special circumstances after the first 
twelve months. 

“The imposition of import duties suffi- 
ciently high to protect effectively the 
electrical industry. 

“The prevention of the sale of any im- 
ported electrical goods at prices lower than 
those current in the country of origin. 

“The treatment as enemy products of all 
goods produced in foreign countries by 
concerns controlled by enemy capital or 
under enemy direction.” 


These restrictions show clearly that the 
German will never again be. permitted to 
indulge in his favorite oversea sport of 
“dumping.” There will be such a rigid 
censorship and comparison of world prices 
that if in his overwhelming desire to come 
back commercially he seeks to achieve an 
immense turnover with a small margin of 
profit he will have to operate in some 
domain thatdoes not fly the British flag 
and in which there are no laws against 
“dumping.” eat 

No less exacting are the new rules that 
govern British shipping. For the next 
three years no conference arrangement will 
be permitted between British shipowners 
and the Central Powers, especially Ger- 
many. The whole tendency of the new 
British trade policy, which is as national in 
scope. as the closest government codpera~- 
tion can make it, is to‘make England the 
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New-Type Baked Beans Which College-Trained Scientific 
Cooks Have Spent Years in Perfecting 


It has cost us at least $100,000 to perfect 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 


Modern culinary experts—men with col- 
lege training—have devoted some years to 
this dish. Able scientists and famous chefs 


have co-operated with them. 


856 Sauces 


The zestful sauce which we bake with 
Van Camp’s would itself give the dish dis- 
tinction. 

But these scientific cooks made 856 sauces 
before they attained this perfection. This 
ideal tang and savor came only through 
months of development. 

A far greater accomplishment was to fit 
baked beans for easy digestion, while leaving 
them mealy and whole. 


Pork and Beans 


vA 


This Was Wrong 

Old-style baked beans were very hard to digest. 
They were always under-baked. Yet the baking 
crisped them and broke them—made some hard 
and some mushy. 

In the Van Camp kitchens each lot of beans is 
analyzed before we start to cook: They are boiled 
in water freed’ from minerals, because hatd water 
makes them tough. 

They are baked in steam ovens by live steam un- 
der pressure at 245 degrees. They are thus baked 
for hours—baked as beans should be—without 
bursting or crisping a bean. 


This Is Perfect 


The result is a new-type dish which will change 
your whole idea of baked beans. It will multiply 
their popularity. Above all, it will not tax digestion. 

And it costs you less—all ready-baked—than do 
home-baked beans. Please order a trial meal. 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce — Also Baked Without the Sauce 


a 
Van Camp’s Soups—18 Kind: 
Each based on a famous French 


recipe», But. each perfected through 
countleés tests by these scientific cooks. 


~* Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
'. Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s Spaghetti Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 

An Italian recipe perfected so 
greatly that we value the recipe 
at $500,000. 


Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


- ee: 
i 


Made from blended peanuts, 
with every skin and every bitter 
germ removed. (484) 
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Just Hominy 


The Quaker experts are making a 
new-grade Corn Meal, which means 
more delightful corn dainties. 


They remove all the coarse outer 
coat of the corn. They remove the 
oily germ which grows rancid. 


Makes a corn meal mush with 
distinct granulations, and sweet. 


They grind just the sweet, flinty 
hominy part—the choice 60 per cent 
of the corn. 


So this Quaker Corn Meal has no 
fibre coat. And it doesn’t grow stale. 

Compareit with wholecorn ground— 
with the old-style corn meal. It differs 
as patent flour differs from Graham. 


Compare the foods it makes. It will 
change all your corn food standards. 


Get it from your grocer in round 
sealed package with top. 


Quaker 


Best Corn Meal 


Yellow or White—I5c Except in Far West 
Just Granulated Hominy—The Best 60% of the Corn 


Makes pancakes, muffins and 
corn bread vastly better than 
whole-corn meal. 


Exquisite Hominy 


The same Quaker experts make Hominy Grits, 
surprising in their quality and sweetness. They have 
created a new love for hominy in a million American 
homes. 


Serve as a breakfast cereal, or in fritters or pan- 
cakes. These sweet grits form one of the finest foods 
obtainable. 


Quaker Hominy Grits 


Fancy White Hominy —I5c Except in Far West 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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new center of universal trade. Her great 
desire is to sell the world, but, as both 
nations and peoples’ have discovered, you 
cannot sell without buying. The drastic 
restrictions that she is putting upon im- 
ports into the Kingdom will have to be 
modified if she proposes to do business on 
the scale that is at present outlined. 

The more you go into a study of the new 
British industrial policy the more you real- 
ize that every advantage is being taken of 
the lessons of the war.: The Board of Trade, 
for example, has established a department 
of scientific and industrial research. Here 
you have a frank duplication of one of the 
activities that made Germany industrially 
great. Before the war, if you wanted to 
find the real source of Teutonic world-trade 
might, you had only to look into the labo- 
ratories of Elberfeld, Stuttgart, Jena or 
Essen. Every huge German manufactur- 
ing establishment had its corps of trained 
scientists and investigators. In one‘famous 
drug establishment at Elberfeld, for ex- 
ample, there were seventy free-lance chem- 
ists. ‘Their job was to conduct original 
experiments on their own. Sometimes less 
than half a dozen produced results capable 
of commercial exploitation during the year, 
but these results were worth millions. 

England is developing her industry along 
these same scientific lines. For one thing 
she has founded an institute of industrial 
chemistry. The University of London has 
shattered its tradition about not having 
any vulgar contact with “‘persons in trade” 
and now confers degrees in Commerce. 
British business is having all the scientific 
research that the traffic will bear. Like- 
wise a whole new system of apprentice- 
ships in the factories has been inaugurated. 
German efficiency will be fought with 
effectiveness. ‘ 

That England is capitalizing every up-to- 
date trade trick is disclosed by what may 
be called the World Trade Circus, fostered 
by the Board of Trade. It is a portable 
exhibition of British wares that will make 
a tour on wheels or on shipboard through 
all the leading countries, including Japan 
and China. Each firm’s exhibit will be ar- 
ranged so that it can be placed without 
extra packing in standard cases which 
may be set up in a public hall or even 
shown on a railway train. It is estimated 
that the London, Manchester or Birming- 
ham manufacturer will be able to display 
his wares all round the globe for less than 
a thousand dollars. That this typically and 
almost aggressively American idea of goods 
exploitation has emanated from such a one- 
time sedate and dignified institution as the 
Board of Trade is one of the post-war 
miracles. 


The British Money Trust 


Experience has shown that accurate and 
up-to-date commercial intelligence is a first 
aid to business. In this respect England 
has a priceless asset in the shape of a Who’s 
Who in Foreign Trade compiled out of the 
information yielded by the censorship and 
the War Trade Intelligence Department. 
For more than four years practically all the 
mail from enemy and neutral countries as 
well as the mail from the United States to 
England passed through British hands. 
These letters and documents contained the 
trade secrets of the world. They not only 
disclosed plans and projects but also 
quoted prices and contained other data of 
inestimable value. England, therefore, be- 
gins her era of reorganization with a com- 
plete knowledge of what her principal 
competitors propose to do. 

That England is ready to cope with 
whatever economic emergency may arise is 
evident by the formation of a huge money 
trust that makes its prototype in the 
United States seem like a mere pretender. 
Our octopus was for home operation. The 
British giant regards the world as its field. 
It is the power plant of the reconstructed 
and expanded British business. 

When the war began there were eleven 
great joint-stock banks in London. To 
hint at any step that would disturb the 
inviolate individuality of any one of these 
institutions meant heresy. To-day—and it 
has all happened within the past twelve 
months—they have been converted into 
five combinations that represent the ab- 
sorption of sixteen different banks, whose 
deposits aggregate nearly $7,000,000,000. 

The new Lloyd’s combine is typical of 
what has been going on. It includes the 
famous Lloyd’s Bank, with depo of $880,- 
000,000; the Capital and Counties, with 
$300,000,000 on its books; the National of 


Scotland, with $150,000,000; and the | 
don and River Plate, with $125,000 
The consolidated concern has exa 
different branches. Dominating this 
tar of Finance is Henry Bell, of 
who is rapidly succeeding to the 
maintained for years by Sir Edw 
chairman of the London City and 
who was the dean of London 
Even Sir Edward’s bank, whi 
pressed the last word in conserva’ 
banking, has succumbed to t! 
fever, which shows that a real r 
method and organization has be 
What does this massing of mi 
Many things, and all of them of 
portance to the United States, 
place it is England’s proclam 
rest of the world that Londony 
international financial cente 
a wealth of concentrated cap 
outposts are planted where 
winds blow, the universal symbo 
will be the pound sterling. It f 
cates that there is ample ca 
new British industry. With onl 
at the top to decide on big | 
there will be no delay in undery 
enterprise and expanding the 
the close of hostilities there 
tremendous demand for moni 
out of the need of funds to ren 
and tear of war on machine 
and the increased cost of pro 


The Shipping Situatia 
k tall 


There is still another highly 1 
pose behind this federation of 
such it is. It will be the one 
Allied countries capable of b 
evitable union of German ba 
be the dynamo behind the 
recovery. These banks—the 
Dresdener, Disconto and Dai 
stitutions—the four famous “ 
sunk their past bitter comp 
larger desire to recoup the 
tunes of the Fatherland. T 
a real antagonist in the Br 
trust, whose operations sh 
Street realize that its ho 
widened. The war has taug 
banker the one great secret of 
banking, which is putting you 
other man’s place, finding o 
wants, and letting him have 
he wants. Long-distance t 
long credits. d 

The banking trust represer 
phase of British consolidation. 
there has been a real epidemic 
British Dyes, Ltd., and Le 
two largest manufacturers 
England, have joined forces for } 
tion that will develop into a serious} 2! 
the old German dye concerns. [ia 
significant is the pooling of interns 
the two greatest British chocolate m 
whose names blaze from every bi 04 
in the kingdom. Just before I sail lt 
December three of the largest ext 3! 
manufacturers were planning a unio W! 
the idea of turning to peaceful outp: 
as little duplication of product as p ! 
Everywhere in England the keynote ‘! 
must stand together.” The couy 
developing into a huge trust. F 

Just as finance, as expressed in ci it, 
the lifeblood of business, so is tran )! 
tion the chief artery. Banking an sil 
ping have always been the bulwis 
British trade. As far as the former 
cerned you have seen how a wh¢| I 
battle line has been set up. Withs !?! 
the outlook is not so rosy. The sliJ# 
of British ships by the submarine hi aul 
dent into a one-time supremacy on * 
Though war construction ceased on ® 
the armistice was signed, and the” 
and other regions reverted to the ¢¢’ 
tion of cargo carriers at once, Enj™ 
still considerably crippled, and w © 
tinue so for at least a year. 

But one thing is certain: The 
shipowner looks with deep concern t 
growth of the American merchant 
More than one of them said to me: 
are your people going to do wi 
ships?” When I said that they W 
used for the new -American worl ! 
their invariable reply was: “But. 
does not know how to run a my 
marine.” They will have to bel 
Behind all this surmise is a strong 1" 
with any kind of national trade? 
America will be the most 
obstacle to that British dest 
commercial dominion. sn 
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CHICAGO OPERA STARS HEAR CICCOLINI TEST 
EDISON’S THREE MILLION DOLLAR PHONOGRAPH 


(GUIDO CICCOLINI scored a great triumph as Alfredo 
in “Traviata” at the opening performance of the 
Chicago Opera season. Scarcely less happy than he, over 
his success, were Carolina Lazzari, leading contralto, and 
Virgilio Lazzari, the brilliant basso, of the world famed 
hicago Opera Association. To them, ‘on the following 
day, Ciccolini said: “Last night two thousand people heard 
me on the stage of the Auditorium. Every day two hun- 
dred thousand hear me on the New Edison. It is the same 
‘Voice—listen and tell me if you observe even the slightest 
difference.” 
As shown in the photograph, Ciccolini stood beside the 


New Edison and sang for his friends in comparison with 
its Re-Creation of his voice. Their critical ears could 
discover no quality in-Ciccolini’s wonderful voice that 
was not also present in the Re-CreEaTIoNn. . 

Similar tests have been made by thirty different artists 
before audiences aggregating two million people. The 
results of these astounding comparisons are described 
in the news columns of America’s principal news- 
papers. May we send you the booklet “What the Critics 
Say”? eee 

Mr. Edison spent more than three million dollars in 
research work to.develop . 


The NEW EDISON 


**The Phonograph with a Soul”’ 


He did this so that you may have in your own home all the ear can give you of the art of the world’s 
greatest artists. You owe it to the music loving side of your nature to hear this wonderful instrument. 


Let us send you a complimentary copy of 
our musical magazine “Along Broadway. 


Serna Ss A. EDISON, 


I-N- Ge, 


QO-R-AN*G-E ,--"N’. 
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ISSEL TRUCKS are not ‘‘War-baby”’ 


trucks. They were full grown and mak- 
ing transportation history six years before the 
dark days of August, 1914. They have met 
every test since the beginning of the industry. 


Proven Ability 
Vital This Winter 


These ten years of practical truck engineering and 
construction experience will prove invaluable to you 


this winter when uninterrupted transportation must 
be maintained at all hazards. 


The Kissel-built Engine 
Plus the ALL-YEAR Cab 


The Kissel mechanical features headlined by the 
Kissel-built truck power-plant and topped with the 
exclusive ALL-YEAR Cab— giving full protection 
to drivers so they can keep their trucks in operation 
throughout the winter —insures maintaining sched- 
ules regardless of weather or road conditions. 


Every Kissel Truck Dealer is a transportation 
expert—located in every principal city. See him 
without delay. New Truck Catalogue on request 


Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis.,U. S. A. 
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(Concluded from Page 110) 
\s for her railways England has learned a 
reme lesson not without its helpful hints 


usin our own hour of possible transition. 


m government to private ownership. 
the outbreak of war all the British lines 
e taken over by the government. In 


e they will be restored to the stock-. 


ders but, to quote a high government 
cial: ‘they will never again have the 
1e freedom of action.’”’ Why?. Simply 
ause the national operation of the roads 
wed that the waste had been prodigal. 
Albert Stanley told me that the wastage 
he combined British system was not less 
n $200,000,000 a year. 

‘he most striking feature of British 
way reorganization on a peace basis, 
le from the fact that an eight-hour day 


been granted, is the standardization of. 


jpment, which will extend from spikes 
leeping cars. In addition traffic is being 
alized.. In some parts of England, for 
mple, it has been too dense; in other 
ions too scant. A definite scheme of 
alization of operation is being worked. 
so that the whole Kingdom will have 
quate transportation facilities. It is 
mated that the whole process of railway 
‘ganization in England will mean upon 
\pletion a saving of not less than half a 
ion dollars. ica 

‘ive years ago the statement that the 
al omnibus was practical would have 
ked ridicule. The war has made com- 
‘cial aviation possible, and in no other 
ntry, save perhaps in Germany, has this 
sibility been seen or snapped up so 
‘tly as in England. Within forty-eight 
ts after the victory celebrations had 
un tickets were being sold for an 4ir 
‘ice between London and Paris. The 
sdule calls for departure from the Ritz 
‘el in the British capital at ten o’clock 
he morning and arrival at the Ritz in 
is at one-thirty in the afternoon. The 
e of tickets is fifteen guineas, or about 
mty-five dollars, each. way. This 
don-to-Paris service is merely a hint 
he part that aviation will play in the 
na of world commerce. The universal 
routes are being charted. A company 
been formed in London to operate a 
lve-hour service between London and 
ae. Likewise a service between the 
ther Country and Australia is being 
‘ussed. ¢ ; 
ny study of British reconstruction must 
n terms of Empire. Never again can 
‘land be deaf to the need or call of the 
nies. The imperial blood-brotherhood, 
ented by sacrifice from Ypres to Galli- 
, means an alliance no less potent or 
erful in peace than in war. Before 
war Australia seemed in the popular 
id to be a far-away place—a vast sheep 
th peopled by ticket-of-leave men. The 
literally brought Australia home to 
land, and likewise to America, for our 
‘ps in France and England have found 
‘nO congenial fighting fellows. 


A Message From Australia 


here is a deeper affinity between 
rica and Australia than this breezy 
Tadeship. It lies in our common re- 
sibility in the Southern Pacific, where 
‘many had begun to rear a whole new 
lire of trade, which had the usual 
otability to war. What the average 
“rican perhaps does not realize is the 
(that the Kaiser was strongly intrenched 
lew Guinea, New Britain, the Caroline 
1 Marshall Islands and in Samoa. These 
nds not only commanded the trade 
es in that section of the globe but were 
vise the key to Australia. Of a total 
inated population of 1,500,000 in those 
lids the German possessions contained 
‘ly 800,000. They presented as artistic 
ice of German penetration as could be 
\d anywhere. Outwardly they were the 
‘wicks of ordinary peaceful trade; in- 
ally they were potential strongholds of 
_The cliffs hid powerful wireless sta- 
3; the harbors were ideal naval bases; 
tere Supplies for sea raiders were 
far inland. These islands repre- 
‘ign one of the many German war traps 
needed only the pressure of a button 
« Sprung into destructive action. 
(ye the outbreak of the war Australia, 
® € help of New Zealand, captured 
° Islands. She does not want to give 
, Ry Here is where we come in. 
ugh our stake in the Pacifie—princi- 
ee ilippines_ and ,our growing 
e shared'the German dat 


alia before the war. Had the 


Tman dan- 
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boche won, our overseas enterprises would 
have suffered with those of the British 
dominions: . The Germans would have 
ruthlessly ruled that, neck of the globe, and 
no other’ nation would have-had a look-in 
on commerce. ‘If Germany i8*to! remain 
beaten commercially in the same way that 
she has been vanquished on the field of 
battle she must not be permitted to fasten 
her hooks into those Pacific islands again. 

Australia realizes that her-full partner in 
the Pacific is America. The voice of the 
commonwealth is W. M. Hughes, that 
remarkable personage who rose from ped- 
dler to premier. 

So to Hughes, who was in England for 
the imperial conference, I went to talk 
about America in the Pacific. It was a few 
nights after the signing of the armistice. 
Behind me I had left a London delirious 
with delight and tasting the first fruits of 
victory. In what seemed to be:a thousand 
miles away from. all the tumult and the 
shouting sat this little, keen-eyed, torrent- 
tongued leader, who with his people had 
played such a big part in achieving the 
stupendous results. He spoke, as always, 
with a passionate energy. 

“America and Australia have much in 
common,”’ he said. ‘‘We not only speak 
the same language, think the same thoughts, 
spring in the main from the same stock and 
are animated by: the same ideals, but we 
have fought side by side for the cause 
which, with peace, has a new kinship for us. 
Together with New Zealand we have a 
community of economic interests in the 
Pacific that, thanks to the German mad- 
ness,’ is just being’ appreciated. The 
Panama Canal has linked the Pacific to 
Europe.- The volume of world commerce 
and its center of gravity have tended more 
and more toward the Pacific. It is bound 
to be one of the great new trade domains. 
Ever since they first set foot in those parts 
the Germans have been a menace no less to 
America than to Australia and New Zea- 
land. Now that their stamping ground for 
penetration has been taken away from 
them it must never go back. : Australia is 
committed to a Monroe Doctrine of the 
Southern Pacific, and its integrity must be 
maintained. Our warning to the Germans 
is: ‘Hands off the Pacific!” 


“. ‘British Labor Conditions 


I asked Mr. Hughes:about the prospects 
of a closer commercial bond with Australia 
and he said: ‘Australia looks forward to a 
new and intimate business relation with the 
United States. We have just sent a trade 
commissioner to New York, who will open 
offices and begin a campaign of education 
to the end that American capital and 
American enterprise find their way to our 
country, which is a whole new world await- 
ing development and which is capable of 
maintaining 100,000,000 people. You need 
our wool, meat and fruit, and we need 
your machinery, wood and many other 
things. The peoples of Australia and 
America must know each other better and 
trade with each other more.” 

Now for the final glimpse of British 
reconstruction, which brings us back to 
England. The machine of recovery whose 
flywheel began to whirl on the day the 
Germans collapsed faces only one real 
danger, which is also a world danger. It is 
embodied in labor. The battalions of toil 
can undo or accelerate the whole vast pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. Nowhere else in 
Europe is there such unrest in labor as in 
England. The enormous wages paid during 
the war created tastes and habits that 
demand a continuance of the swollen pay 
envelopes. Unemployment will upset the 
whole scheme of things. The great revival 
projects together with the immense schemes 
for housing may be able to keep the work- 
ers busy. If they are kept busy there will 
be no time to foment trouble. If not, all 
the well-laid plans are likely to suffer a 
serious setback. Not man can tell what the 
labor morrow will bring forth. 

International business will henceforth be 
projected on an unprecedented scale and 
with an unparalleled vigor. Germany will 
test every resource to rehabilitate her 
trade. The universal markets must be 
policed and the English-speaking nations 
must provide that stewardship. They have 
a common commercial cause no less vital to 
the integrity of civilization than their com- 
mon racial destiny. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 


articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the economic 


reconstruction of Europe. The next will be devoted 


‘to the possibilities of German trade recovery. 
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‘Makers, Troy, NO 


Sell Us Your Share Time 


We will buy it and pay you a good price for it. 
Wouldn’t you like $100.00 extra in January?’ 


Have More Money in 1919 


You can have a profitable position with us 
this year at “‘overtime”’ pay — $1.00 an hour! 


A Permanent Position 


Scores of spare-time rep- 
resentatives of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The 
Country Gentleman 
will earn more than 
$100.00 for a hundred 
hours this month. 


Why not you too? You 
need not invest a single 
penny to learn all about 
our plan: Experience is 
unnecessary. Profits be- 
gin at once. You assume 
no obligation whatever 
by requesting details. 


More than a half million Curtis subscriptions 


will expire in the next few months. 


You can 


share in the profits on this business if you clip 
and mail us the coupon to-day! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
820 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen:—Tell me all about your spare-time money- 


making plan. 


Name 


I’m interested. 


Address 


” City! 
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How many good shaves | 
to one safety razor blade? 


SN’T it true with most safety 

razors that after the first shave 

the blade becomes dull and is 
not good for more than two or 
three shaves? 


This would be equally true of 
the AutoStrop Razor were it not 


for its individuality—the blade- 


stropping feature. 


The factis, a razor blade should 
be stropped before using—that’s 
what puts the edge back on it. 


The AutoStrop Razor gives 
consistently clean, smooth, com- 
fortable shaves because it is the 
only safety razor that can be 
stropped to a keen edge, used and 
cleaned without having to be 
taken to pieces and reassembled. 


When you buy an AutoStrop 
Razor, you have full assurance 
of 500 quality shaves backed by 


a guarantee from the manufac- ’ 


Safety Razor 


turers. 


Sold All Over the World 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
New York London Paris Toronto 
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THE SOCIALISTS’ KORAN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


_and making ends meet, even on the nar- 


rowest scale, was a grueling problem. 
He tried to get work that would bring in 
the daily bread, but failed. Engels, how- 
ever, had taken refuge in the parental cot- 
ton mill and was better supplied with 
money. Presently the meager furniture of 
the Marx family was seized for arrears 
of rent and he narrowly escaped being 
arrested on suspicion of burglary, because 
when he offered some of Mrs. Marx’s 
crested spoons to a pawnbroker the pawn- 
broker thought he must have stolen them. 

In June, 1850, the family moved into 
quarters on Dean Street, which Mrs. 
Marx, in a letter to a friend, described as 
one room and a small cabinet adjoining. 
The family, consisting of two adults and 
four children, slept in the room, using the 
cabinet as a kitchen. Then the fifth child 
was born. It was in these trying circum- 
stances that a mutual friend recommended 
Marx to Charles A. Dana, then managing 
editor of the New York Tribune, as a man 
who would act as London correspondent by 
sending a weekly letter. Both Dana and 
Greeley had been interested in Brook Farm 
and were quite sympathetic with the sort 


‘of Socialism that venture stood for. Marx’s 


stipend was five dollars a week, “‘for years 
his only regular and certain income,” says 
John Spargo, his American biographer. 

Two of the children died in Dean Street; 
the sixth child was born there and its birth 
was followed within a few weeks by the 
death of the third child. There were all the 
circumstances of hard poverty, even to the 
borrowing of small sums at from twenty to 
fifty per cent interest. Then Mrs. Marx’s 
mother, Baroness von Westphalen, died, 
and the daughter received a few hundred 
thaler from her estate, which decidedly 
eased the pinch. 

All this occurred while Marx was indus- 
triously writing. Some of the writing, like 
his Tribune correspondence, was hack 
work, very poorly paid; but most of it was 
on Socialism or revolutionary economics, 
which was still worse paid. He worked 
with indefatigable industry, spending much 
time in the British Museum digging out 
material for his writing. At various times 
he thought of trying to get some securer 
means: of livelihood. Once, indeed, he did 
formally apply for a humble position as 
railroad clerk, but the application was re- 
jected because he wrote a bad hand. 


A Strange Recruit 


Our Civil War shut off his . Tribune 
stipend. It also shut off England’s supply 
of raw cotton, for-the North blockaded 
Southern ports. The French Government, 
under Napoleon the Third, wanted to 
recognize the South as a belligerent nation, 
which would have been a hard blow to the 
North.: The British Government was quite 
inclined that way for a time. The sympathy 
of English workmen was strongly against 
the South, however, which.stood for slav- 
ery in their eyes. They expressed that 
sympathy unmistakably, even though 
those in the cotton districts suffered great 
hardship because the mills could get no raw 
material to work on. 

Marx most heartily approved this feeling 
on the part of the working people and 
exerted himself to make it effective. Good 
Socialists make the extreme claim that he 
fairly saved the day for the North by get- 
ting such an expression of British opinion 
as made official recognition of the South 
impossible. Naturally bourgeois history 
hardly takes that view of it; yet no one 


should deny him the credit of having > 


worked earnestly to that end. 

Meantime he had finished the first 
volume of Capital in 1862. Five years 
elapsed, however, before he got the manu- 
script copied and had it published. By that 
time German Socialism had gained—to a 
degree at least—a strange sort of recruit in 
the person of Count Otto von Bismarck, 
the Iron Chancellor—later on Prince Bis- 
marck. Ferdinand Lassalle, an elegant and 
opulent Socialist, was a friend of Bismarck. 
In Socialist doctrine, especially as regards 
government ownership, the Iron Chancel- 
lor saw elements he could use to advantage 
in consolidating and regimenting the Ger- 
man state, which he was then busily en- 
gaged in forming. \ 

Bismarck found Socialism useful, also, as 
a sort of bogy with which to keep the ob- 
durate liberal parties in line. He took into 


his employ one Biicher, formerly a reyo 
tionist, who had been exiled on account 
his connection with the uprising of 18 
As fellow exiles in London, Biicher z 
Marx were well acquainted. Actin 
Bismarck’s government, Biicher offe: 
Marx employment as a correspondent 
the Staats Anzeiger, a government org 
Marx was very poor, but he rejected : 
offer. Not long afterward, however, 
visited Germany and arranged there for: 
publication of the first volume of Capi! 
which appeared in 1867 and created 
very notable stir. 

Six years elapsed, indeed, before a s 
ond edition was called for, the first edit 
having been a small one. Nineteen ye 
elapsed before the first English translat 
was published. Those circumstances ir 
cate that the work was slow in gain 
any considerable attention. Only in 
last twenty-five years or sojhas anybi 
in the United States, broadly speaki 
heard anything about Marxian Sociali 
which is now the basic creed of goy 
ment for quite a portion of Europe. 

Twenty-five years ago or so there w; 
devoted little band in Chicago, led by 
Thomas Morgan, a machinist. They ca 
themselves Socialists and served occas 
ally as a subject for journalistic am) 
ment. They were generally regarded ¢ 
the same class with the queer, freakish ] | 
religious sects that used to bob into pi. 
notice now and then. I remember ‘| 
well that they were the cause of some| 
prehension on the part of very conservs | 
and very nervous citizens, but the com ¢ 
impression was that, though they m1 
some sort of mischief, they were only h : 
less cranks. | 


Three Outstanding Books | 


About the time the first volume of (p 
tal was published Marx’s health—imp /¢ 
by hard work and poor living condi(h 
no doubt—began to fail. He neveiii 
ished the work. His devoted wife di|’ 
1881 and he about two years later, lei 
a great mass of more or less undig {i 
notes for the remaining volumes of Ca te 
His friend Engels, who was thoro'hi 
familiar with his literary plans, unde Dc 
to edit and compose these notes; but W: 
only in 1885, eighteen years after th ir 
volume was published, that the so 
volume was ready for the printer. ¢ 
years elapsed before a second editi| 
this second volume was published. ‘tl 
following year, 1894, the first edition tl 
third volume was printed. It was no {nl 
1907 that an American translation | ¢ 
three volumes appeared. All of whic nd 
cates no very extensive curiosity abe 1 
work. 

I believe I am safe in saying th: v¢ 
umes two and three are little reac Vv‘ 
now. The first volume, which Mar pin 
self wrote, is commonly taken as com ‘si! 
the essential doctrine. From the pt 
view of a best seller I am also safe in yi! 
that Volume One is little read. /jre 
library has been written about it, it 
doubtful that you can find a copy | 2! 
except the larger bookstores. hed 

It is by no means an easily relab 
book. Like some other speculative 
ers, Marx had no practical ability, vt 
he chose to write about decidedly pi ‘ti? 
affairs. Throughout his life he was 14) 
to deal successfully with the hard fai) tli 
touched him nearest—the support 
wife and children, for whom he Ii # 
greatest affection. Another mar wil 
Marx’s brains and industry, woul 5a) 
solved that problem. Marx could’, ™ 
because he was unwilling to make’) 00! 
promise with existing society, but |cal! 
he didn’t know how to apply himse | 
situation. Saturated in Hegelian 
phy—which Hegel himself said nob 
been able to understand—Marx |? 
just to think. 

There are three outstanding b 
political economy: Adam Smith’s/€ 
of Nations, Henry George’s Prog! 
Poverty, and Karl Marx’s Capit 
expressing a different quality 0 
Adam Smith’s book is rich in the su/€ 


George’s book is aglow all throug’ 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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Distinguished Service 


The strongest endorsements of Willys-Knight 
cars come from owners who have driven them the 
longest. 

The reason goes deeper than fine body design and 
complete luxury. . 

The motor! It is the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
motor ! 

This is the only type of motor which runs sweeter 
and better as miles of continuous service mount into 
the thousands. 

The increasing demand for Willys-Knight cars is 
directly traceable to friends of owners. 


The Sleeve-Valve Motor Almost Never Needs Attention 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight Touring Cars, Coupés, Sedans, Limousines 
Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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Post-War Prices 
Peerless Eight 


7 passenger Touring, $2760 
4 passenger Roadster, $2760 
4 passenger Coupé, $3320 
7 passenger Sedan, $3530 
7 passenger Sedan-Limousine, $3720 


f. o. b. Cleveland 
Subject to change without notice 


Compare these prices with those 
of other cars which you might think 
of in considering the purchase of a 
car of this‘class. 


We believe that a very real margin 
of greater value in the Peerless Eight 
is readily apparent, even without 
considering the advantages of its 
Two Power Ranges. 


And its two sharply contrasting 
power ranges give the Peerless the 
most distinctive comparative ad- 
vantage possessed by any motor 
car today. . 


The Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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_ (Continued from Page 114) 

onate human feeling. It has been read 
ens and hundreds of thousands of 
le the world over who would never 
the covers of a book of detached 
mic theory. A great part of Marx’s 
js as detached and abstract as the 
of his philosophical master, Hegel. 

e first three chapters, comprising a 
red and twenty pages, are a summary 
earlier book published in 1859, whose 
A Contribution to the Critique of 
ical Economy—would have fright- 
away most readers. These. chapters 
of commodities, money and exchange. 
-are a technical discussion of abstract 
pmic theory quite in the manner that 
od for political economy the title of the 
al science. A great part of the re 
der of the book is taken up with the 
dation and illustration of Marx’s the- 
of what he calls surplus value. ‘This 
‘y of surplus value is commonly re- 
ad by Marx’s followers as one of his 
est achievements—probably his great- 
chievement as an economist. 

» is struck by the familiar fact that 
al increases. A man throws a given 
2 into production and exchange} and 
mtly takes out a greater value. He 
s to construct an elaborate, scientific 
mation of that phenomenon. His first 
ration runs thus: A merchant buys 
m for a hundred pounds and sells it for 
idred and ten pounds; so he hasin hand 
nly his original hundred pounds but ten 
dsmore. ‘‘This increase or excess over 
riginal value,’’ he says, ‘I call surplus 
+” But in that simple form. even 
< regards surplus value as compara- 
y harmless. Its deadly effect appears 
. applied to labor. i 


Misleading Illustrations 


» illustrates it this way: The laborer 
's to market, selling his labor’ power 
as other commodities are sold. The 
» of this labor power is determined by 
sost of rearing and sustaining the la- 
*, Say the value of a day’s sustenance 
iree shillings, and that value can be 
»duced by six hours’ labor, The cap- 
It hires the laborer at three shillings a 
| but, instead of requiring him to work 
‘six hours—which is all the labor power 
ree shillings really paid for—he makes 
work twelve hours. The second three 
Ings’ worth of labor power—represent- 
she unpaid six hours—creates surplus 
 aceruing to the capitalist. The argu- 
\ is that the capitalist gets twelve 
‘sy’ labor power, but pays the laborer 
‘aly six—the unpaid six hours resolving 
< into surplus value, which is the great 
ve and mainspring of all capitalistic 
sitation and the cause of labor’s mani- 
ribulations. 

e theme thus baldly indicated is elab- 
vd to a prodigious extent. Part three 
' book, comprising a hundred and forty- 
€pages, is devoted to absolute surplus 
l. Part four, comprising two hundred 
teen pages, is taken up with relative 
‘us value. Part five, comprising twenty- 
ipages, deals with absolute and relative 
1s value. Nominally, nearly the whole 
1s about surplus value. 

( course the man in the street would 
ise Of the whole matter by saying: ‘“‘A 
palist hires workmen, puts them at 
1, and sells the product of their labor 
‘orofit, getting back more than he paid 
t What Marx is really talking about 
‘nis while is what. common folk call 
®i— or, to use the finer technical defini- 
1, interest, rent and profit, taken to- 
tr. What he has in mind is just the 
tiar fact that capital accumulates, and 
athe capitalist or employer—if he re- 
4s solvent—gets back more for the 
®.ct of his hired labor than he paid out 
rae labor and the other elements that 
‘ Into production. 

: many illustrations are worked out on 
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resulted from the schism; but the dissenters © 


themselves stick pretty tightly to the main 


proposition—that capital thrives simply | 


by robbing labor. 

However, the real stuff of Socialism that 
Capital contains is something quite differ- 
ent from this long discussion of an abstract 
economic theory. The factory system of 
production, in which machinery is'the out- 


standing feature, developed quite rapidly | 


in the latter part of the eighteenth and fore 
part of the nineteenth century, coincident- 
ally with a series of revolutionary mechani- 
cal inventions such as the power loom and, 
above all, the steam engine. These inven- 


tions took manufacturing out of the hand- | 


and-home stage and brought great numbers 
of workmen into cities. As a manufactur- 
er’s investment in plant increased by the 
building of bigger factories and installation 
of expensive machinery, he wanted to keep 
the plant going as many hours a day as pos- 
sible; for when it wasn’t going it repre- 
sented idle capital. 

Machinery made it possible to employ 
the labor of children to a greater extent 
than before. Manufacturers were in hot 
competition with one another. If one of 
them cut down his labor cost by working 
his force longer hours and employing more 
women and children, others followed suit. 
Society, as usual, was slow in waking up to 
the evils of thenew conditions. The result 
was a frightful exploitation of labor—espe- 
cially child labor. : 

Marx quotes scores or perhaps hundreds 
of instances of it. In the lace trade at Not- 
tingham ‘children of nine or ten years are 
dragged from their squalid beds at two, 
three or-four o’clock in the morning and 
compelled to work until ten, eleven or 
twelve at night, their frames dwindling, 
their faces whitening, their humanity sink- 
ing into a stonelike torpor horrible to con- 
template.” Inthe potteries of Staffordshire 
“William. Wood, nine years old when he 
began, came to work every morning at six 
A. M. and left off about nine'P. mM.’ He-said: 
‘I worked all last night until six o’clock 
this morning. I have not been in bed since 
night before last. There were eight or nine 
other boys working last night.’ In a certain 
tile field at Moseley a young woman was in 
the habit of making two thousand tiles a 
day with the assistance of two little girls 
who carried the clay for her and stacked 
the.tiles. These girls carried daily ten tons 
up the slippery sides of the clay pit. It is 


‘impossible for a child to pass through the 


purgatory of a clay pit without great moral 
degradation.” 


English Labor Laws 


A great number of such quotations ap- 
pear in the book—about child labor chiefly, 
but also about bad housing of the poor, ill 
health, and poverty generally. 

All these quotations Marx took from 
official reports—generally the reports of 
parliamentary committees or commissions. 
So capitalist or bourgeois society was sufti- 
ciently concerned about these things to 
investigate them at great length. The ex- 
pressions of horror and indignation that 
appear in Marx’s quotations are from the 
lips of bourgeois doctors, legislators, and so 
on; and bourgeois society was constantly 
passing laws designed to better affairs. A 
factory act of 1833 prohibited the employ- 


‘ment of children under nine in textile indus- 


tries; provided that those between nine and 
thirteen should work no more than eight 
hours a day, those between thirteen and 
eighteen no more than twelve hours a day; 
and forbade night work for those under 
eighteen. An act of 1844 limited the work- 
ing hours of women over eighteen, and the 
workday of children under thirteen was 
reduced to six and a half hours. Three 
years later the workday for all hands was 
fixed at ten hours. 

It is true, as Marx points out at great 


length, that employers opposed these early 


child-labor laws and limitations of the 
working day, as a great many of them have 


‘opposed all like legislation ever since. But 


it is equally true that capitalist or bour- 


- geois society carried these acts into effect in 


spite of the employers, whom Marx pic- 
tures as completely controlling society. 
Marx himself recites the well-known fact 
that early British labor legislation, begin- 
ning with the famous medieval Statute of 
Laborers, was all for the purpose of coer- 
cing the laborer, forbidding him to ask or 
receive more than a certain fixed wage, 
restricting his freedom of movement, and 
so on; in short, all for the advantage of 


the employer and the disadvantage of the 
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Ten thousand dollars’ worth of boilers were 
thrown out by the Richards Wilcox Mfg. Co., of Aurora, 
Ill., last summer to make way for the Kewanee Smokeless 
Firebox Boiler, which burns soft coal with more efficiency 
than any other type of boiler made and absolutely no 
smoke. 


RESULT—the big firm is so tickled that it will 


never return to hard-coal or Pocahontas and it will save 
the tremendous difference in cost between soft and hard 
coal. Yet, before the hard coal famine we couldn’t in 
duce the members of this firm to even discuss soft coal or 
its possibilities in a-good boiler. 


_ This war has driven home a lot of lessons that 
ought. to have been learned before. Soft coal was de- 
spised until hard coal went over seas. And when we 
showed that the Kewanee Smokeless Firebox Boiler would 
burn this despised coal with as much effect, with as little 
smoke and less cost, the world of industry woke up, and 
it is getting wider awake every minute. 


There is as much heat in a pound’ of soft coal 
as there is ina pound of hard coal, providing it is properly 
burned. And this Kewanee Boiler burns it properly— 
burns it cleanly—even if it is slack or coal dust. 


And we will make this prediction, that even 
when this war is-over, and hard coal comes back into the 
market, you will not use it if you once use soft coal in a 
Kewanee Smokeless Firebox Boiler: 


This boiler is especially adapted for heating 
school buildings, apartment houses and _ other large build- 
ings that require from 2000 feet of radiation and more than 
that up to any size. 


No, we don’t know how long Kewanee Firebox 
boilers will last. We have only been making them for 37 
years. None of them have worn out in that time. So, 
how can we tell how long lived they are? 


A letter today to the Old Man Behind the Boiler in Kewanee, 
Ill., will bring you valuable information about soft coal. 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois 


Steel Heating Boilers, 
Radiators, Tanks, Water 
Heating Garbage Burners 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, Market and Washington Sts. SALT LAKE CITY, Scott Building 
NEW YORK, 47 West 42nd St. MILWAUKEE, Majestic Building 
KANSAS CITY, 2014 Wyandotte St. PITTSBURG, 945 Oliver Building | 
ST. LOUIS, 1212 Chemical Building DALLAS, Southwestern Life Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, 708 Builders Exchange DETROIT, 1925 Ford Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 534 Southern Building LOS ANGELES, Baker-Detwiler Bldg. 


Canadian Representatives 


THE DOMINION RADIATOR CO., Ltd.,— Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., 
Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., St. John, N. B., Calgary, Alta., Vancouver, B.C. 
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YANKEE Ratchet 


Means 


Note the Ratchet Shifter—located 
between the two small gears. 


Set in the upper notch and you have 
a plain geared drill; in the second 
notch it becomes a Left-hand Ratchet 
drill; in the third notch, a Right-hand 
Ratchet drill; in the fourth notch, it 
is a DOUBLE RATCHET drill. On 
“Double Ratchet” the drill cuts with 
even the slightest movement of the 
crank in either direction. With the 


shifter in the fifth (or lower) notch, the 
gears are locked for opening or closing 
chuck. q 


This “YANKEE” Ratchet Hand Drill, No. 1530, is one of 
the many “YANKEE” Tools cleverly designed for dodging 
difficulties and doing work that you cannot do with other 
tools. Only 1014 in. long, and 114 pounds in weight, yet has 
' all the adjustments described above. 3-jawsteel chuck— 
holds drills up to 3-16 in. 


—% You know how often you lose an hour get- 
ting a five-minute job where you can 
Not 
Its five 


\ reach 


s 


“ ‘ 


3 


Write for free 
“VANKEE” Tool 
Book showing 
“YANKEE” Tools 
inaction. Illustrates 
easier ways of drill- 
ing, boring, tap ping, 
and driving screws. 


so with ‘thé “YANKEE.” 


\ adjustments allow you to reach into 


Fasier Work 


it with a common drill. 


<> awkward places and easily ac- 
*\ complish work that would be 
declared impossible by any me- 
chanic who did not know the 


“YANKEE.” If you can move 


the crank at all, you can drill the hole. 


The “‘ YANKEE” Double Ratchet 
drills as rapidly in atight corner as where 
a full turn of the crank can be made. 


“YANKEE” 
Ratchet Hand Drill 


No. 1530 
Price $3.90 


Your Dealer Can Supply You. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


These Handles 
Never Work Loose 


That’s what “YANKEE” means 
on these screwdrivers, and is 
one reason it pays you to 
insist on this brand. 
Handle and blade are fas- 
tened together to stay — 
absolutely ! 


“YANKEE” No. 90— 
Standard style, 15 sizes, 
1% in. to 30 in. blades, 

25c to $2.35 each 


“YANKEE” No.9 
—Cabinet style, 11 
sizes, 2% in. to 15% 

in. blades, 25c to 

90c. 
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employee.-That, according to Marx, was be- 
fore the capitalistic or bourgeois régime had 
developed. Under the capitalistic régime 
labor legislation is all for the protection and 
advantage of the workman. Which seems 
to show. that selfishness did not get into 
human nature through modern capitalism 
and that not even capitalism eradicates 
compassion from it. 

The whole purpose of the book is to 
demonstrate that these horrible examples 
are a necessary consequence of capitalism 
or private ownership, and that under cap- 
italism labor can never be very much better 
off than the horrible examples show. The 
whole argument may be summarized thus: 
Profit is the aim of capitalism; appropria- 
tion by the capitalist of unpaid labor power 
is the source of profit; consequently, in 
order to expand capital must prey upon 
labor, and the more capital flourishes, the 
worse off labor must be, because the ad- 


vantage of the one arises precisely from the 


disadvantage of the other. “‘The rate of 
surplus value’—or profit—‘‘depends, in 
the first place, on the degree of the exploi- 
tation of labor power.’’ And “‘thereis not a 
single atom of this value’’—that is, surplus 
value—‘‘that does not owe its existence to 
unpaid labor.”’ So ‘property turns out to 
be the right on the part of the capitalist 
to appropriate the unpaid labor of others.”’ 

Marx nowhere, I believe, says that the 
particular kind of labor heis talking about— 
that is, wage labor—is the only source of 
wealth; but he everywhere does say that 
unpaid labor is the source of surplus value 
or the accumulation of wealth in private 
hands.. What employers may contribute in 
the way of organization, leadership, man- 
agement, invention or productive ability 
generally is treated as negligible. 

Shortening the workday can do labor no 
real good because capital, bound to have 
its pound of flesh, will make up for a shorter 
day by requiring intenser application. ‘‘The 
tendency that urges capital, as soon as a 
prolongation of working hours is forbidden, 
to compensate itself by systematic height- 
ening of the intensity of labor, and to con- 
vert every improvement in machinery into 
a more perfect means of exhausting the 
workman, must soon lead to a state of 
things in which a reduction of the working 
hours will again be inevitable.” 


Theories and Facts 


The workman must be exhausted. If his 
working day, under capitalism, is reduced 
to eight or six hours, that will be only be- 
cause machinery enables capital to accom- 
plish the exhausting in a shorter period. — If 
capital is to get its profit the workman 
must be ground up like so much raw ma- 
terial. The shorter the working day, the 
faster the grind. In Marx’s time the process, 
according to his statement, was already so 
rapid that “the laborer, halfway through 
his life, has more or less completely lived 
himself out. He falls into the ranks of the 
supernumeraries or is thrust down from a 
higher to a lower step in the scale.” 

One great reason why labor, according to 
Marx,,can never be better off under cap- 
italism is that capitalism by its very nature 
inevitably produces a constantly. growing 
quantity of surplus labor—that is, un- 
employed or half employed labor. Marx 
demonstrates .this mathematically in the 
following manner: Capital takes two 
forms—fixed or constant capital, invested 
in buildings, machinery, railroads, and so 
on; and fluid or variable capital. Only the 
latter sort can be used for the employment 
of labor. 

In other words, a man can’t use his store 
building to hire labor. He must have cash 
or credit in hand. But as capital accumue 
lates a relatively larger and larger part of it 
goes into fixed forms; so a relatively smaller 
portion is available for the employment 
of labor. And, as the working population 
increases all the while, it is clear that a 
relatively greater part of it must be unem- 
ployed. Hence, inevitably, the more capi- 
tal and the richer the country, the greater 
the amount of idle or half-employed labor. 

That may sound fantastic when you re- 
call the labor situation in the United States 
during the last three years—remembering, 
also, that in addition to the natural increase 
of our working population we absorbed 
several hundred thousand immigrant work- 
men annually for a dozen years before the 
war. But by reading section\ three of 
chapter twenty-five of the first volume of 
Capital you will learn that the inexorable 
law I have referred to above makes it in- 
evitable that the richer the country under 
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a capitalist régime, the greater must be 
quantity of idle labor. ‘The greater 
social wealth and the functioning , 
tal the greater is the indus 
reserve army ’”’—that is, of the unemplo 
“The relative mass of the reserve a 
increases, therefore,’ with the pote; 
energy of wealth. ... . This is thea 
lute general law of capitalist accum 
tion.” And Marx adds: “Like all ¢ 
general laws, it is modified in its 
by many circumstances, the an 
which does not concern us here.” 
sumably, even though the cir 
quite contradict the absolute ge: 
we should stick to the law and ignore 
circumstances. ; eae. 
Nor can a rise of wages do the work 
any real good, “for it follows, there 
that, in proportion as capital accumul: 
the lot of the laborer, be his wages 
or low, must grow worse.’”’ Under 
rather exceptional circumstances the 
italist may play the workman off a bi 
handing back to him in the form of was 
somewhat greater part of his own sur 
product;. so wage-earners ‘‘can exten 


circle of their own enjoyments, mtn 


addition to their consumption : 
clothes, furniture, and so on, a 
small reserves of money. But juste! 
as better clothing, food and treatmen 
away with the exploitation of slave 
little, do they set aside that of the y 
earner.” P+} 
And any such apparent advantage } 
be short-lived. Since the accumulati 
capital arises from the robbery of labo 
extent of a nation’s wealth under a 
talistic régime is merely a sign of the e) 
to which .that robbery has been ¢ai 
The richer the country, the worse off || 
must be. The law of capitalist produ | 


“establishes an accumulation of a 


responding with the accumulation of wi 
Accumulation of wealth at one pi| 
therefore accumulation of misery, aga| 
toil, slavery, ignorance, brutality and | 
tal degradation at the other pole.” § 
Marx. | 
No doubt American employers ser 
the organization of workmen in laboru 
as a circumstance that materially m«¢! 
the “absolute general law of capit; 
accumulation.’’ Organized American 
itself regards that circumstance as fat | 
important than the general law itse!} 
stands aloof from Socialism. But, t/ 
demonstrated that as capital accum } 
labor must be worse off, and there ¢( 
no real, lasting advantage either ins 
hours or higher pay, the first a 


Capital naturally leaves labor unions 


the account altogether. Their objec 8 
secure shorter hours and higher pay, 
it has shown to be futile. Logically: 
perous workman under a flourishins 
of capitalism ought to be an object 
testation to Socialists, for Socialism 
onstrates by an absolute law that : 
and labor cannot prosper together. 


i 


An Interesting Admissioi i 


may thrive to some extent otherwit 


Incidentally, Marx admits, cap 
by robbery of labor—namely, by reb! 


=, 


small proprietors. He complains thi : 
litical economy confuses, on princip) 
very different, kinds of; private pro) |ty 
one resting on the producer’s own 
the other on the employment of th 
of others. It forgets that the latter r s 
is the direct antithesis of the forn’! 
absolutely grows only on its tomb. i 
t 


= 


That is to say, where the land is / 
among many small owners, as in the 
States, and workmen, such as our 
ters and plumbers, own their own 
production, a man may honestly 
comparatively small amount of 
property—become comparatively ¢ 
ably off—without robbing labor. I 
state of things is “compatible onl 
system of production and a society 
within narrow and more or less P) 
bounds.” 

And it cannot last. 
of development it brings forth th 
for its own dissolution.” Capital 
it up, bringing ‘‘the dissolution of 
property based on the labor of its | 
and “the transformation of indivi 
means of production into cone 
ones, of the pygmy property of | 
into the huge property of the few 
propriation of the great mass of th 
from the soil and the means © 
ence. . . Self-earned priv 

(Conctuded on Page . 
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Che Most Beautiful Car in America 
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An Honest Product 


We have abundant reason to believe that a Company is known 
by the goods that it makes and the friends that it keeps. 
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Proof of Quality is the Reputation which a motor car has won 
and steadfastly holds through years of public service —through 
all manufacturing and selling conditions. 
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The extraordinary demand for Paige Cars that now confronts. 
us is impressive proof, we believe, that the Paige Policy to give 
the greatest dollar-for-dollar value on the market has the uni- 
versal endorsement of the American public. The New Series 
Paige Models are striking examples of this policy. 


For ten years now of manufacture, continuously expanded to 
meet demands, we have permitted Paige Cars to carry our mes- 
sage, to confirm our Policies. Paige Design has stood for Beauty. 
Paige Workmanship has stood for Quality. The Paige Name 
Plate has stood for Character. : 
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Now on the threshold of a New Year, potentially the Most 
Prosperous and Constructive Year our Nation has ever known, 
we are as full of Confidence for ‘the Future as of Gratitude 
for the Past. well 
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Paige Cars, coming through the most crucial tests of a decade’s 
service in the hands of thousands of owners, stand pre-eminent 
as Quality Products, honestly designed, honestly built and hon- 
estly priced. A’ Paige Car is and will always be a Preferred 
Investment. 
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PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S. A. 
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The Reward of a 
High Ideal 


EFORE. the war, the name “‘Rolls- 
Royce” stood for high mechanical 
excellence in automobile construc- 
tion—perhaps the world’s best. During . 
the war “Rolls-Royce” has meant a won- 
derful aviation motor—greater even than 
the famed automobile motor. 


During the past four years, Rolls-Royce 
factories have been devoted to the pro- 
duction of these aviation motors exclu- 
sively. Yet they could not meet: the 
demand. Additional manufacturing fa- 
cilities had to be found. None were 
available in England and so British gov- 
ernment and Rolls-Royce engineers came 
to America in search of a plant. that 
could meet Rolls-Royce standards of 
excellence. 


Following a thorough canvass of motor 
car factories and a study of men, meth- 
ods, equipment and quality of present 
product, these engineers were convinced 
that the Stearns-Knight organization and 
factories were suitable for the precision 
manufacture of this motor. So they se- 
lected this organization for Rolls-Royce 
production. 


Thus the high ideals of Stearns-Knight 
manufacture were rewarded. Since then, 
thousands of Rolls-Royce aviation motors 
have been built, delivered and accepted. 


These contracts have been completed. 
Stearns efficiency and excellent work- 
manship have been highly complimented 
by Rolls-Royce engineers. 


Stearns-Knight master workmanship 
has now been released from this impor- 
tant war work. An enlarged and per- 
fected plant and organization has turned 
its energies to Stearns-Knight cars. These 
cars reflect, both in design and manufac- 
ture, the experience gained in building 
the famous Rolls-Royce motors. 


Daimler of England, Panhardof France, 
and Minerva of Belgium—world-famed 
cars—first proved the superiority of a 
Knight-motored car. Then Stearns of- 
fered America the Stearns-Knight. Today 
this car represents power, silence, flexi- 
bility and reliability. It most closely ap- 
proaches that for which all motordom 
has sought. 


Write for illustrated brochure detailing particulars. 


THE F. B. STEARNS COMPANY 
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(Concluded from Page 118) 
jlanted by capitalistic private prop- 
hich rests on the exploitation of the 
of others. . . . One capitalist kills 
- 


obviously is particularly interesting 
» United States, where there are six 
. owners of farm property and many 
nillion owners of modest amounts of 
2 property that could hardly have 
ecumulated by the robbery of wage- 
5. These owners of more or less inno- 
‘tvate property have got to go, Marx. 


or capitalistic private property ab-) 


y grows only on the tomb of innocent 
e property. 
italistic private property—the only 
hat can finally survive—arises from 
ploitation of labor. When a farmer 
abor he is as much an exploiter as 
dy else, his gains rising from the 
i labor power he appropriates. At 
ance, then, it might seem that farm- 
10 hire any considerable amount of 
eould survive, for in that case their 
‘ty becomes capitalistic. But Marx 
in section two of chapter twenty-five 
tremely precarious the state of small 
lists is. They are exploiters, with no 
‘itle to the property they hold, but 
economic sinfulness does not save 
The larger capitalists eat them up. 
oceurs ‘the expropriation of many 
lists by the few,’’ with ‘‘a constantly 
shing number of the magnates of 
12 
ital grows by robbery of labor. The 
it grows, the worse the lot of labor 
je. Larger capitalists absorb smaller 
farmers included. Society is divided 
wo classes, one the mortal enemy of 
ther. Finally wage-earners revolt, 
ut the bourgeoisie or property own- 
ike control of society, and put all 
of production under public owner- 
‘Then there is no more private capi- 
0 more wages, no more profit, and 


quently none of those evils of overwork . 


overty which Marx says are an in- 
le result of the system of private 
ship of productive property. Such is 
\larx’s message to the world. 


The Bolshevik Experiment 


might have simplified it, leaving out 
ng, dry discussion of abstract eco- 
|theory and the algebraic formulas he 
fond of using—putting it this way: 
vu are ill off and your neighbor is well 
is good fortune is the cause of your ill 
.e; therefore, oust him.’”’ Reduced to 
zebraic formula, that would be as 
(fie as anything else about Socialism. 
-off, discontented man can readily 
jthat proposition. Probably, in the 
| that is just what discontent does 
e Socialism. 
ugh Marx argues that shorter hours do 
’no real good while industries are pri- 
> owned, Socialism generally teaches 
‘vhen industries are publicly owned 
» shorter working hours will produce 
1’ of goods for everybody. Under 
ie ownership shorter hours exhaust 
wrkman and leave a great and growing 
of the population in want; while un- 
| blic ownership shorter hours give the 
han health, recreation and content, 
tthe same time provide reasonably 
lirtable subsistence for everybody. 
fx was trained in German philosophy, 
nlominated by Hegel. From Hegel’s 
9 this other philosophers have dis- 
& as to what he meant and whether 
Liver he did mean was true. Yet 
| the great philosopher played safe, 
ally it is quite impossible for any 
“being either to prove or disprove 
seculations concerning infinity. But 
t chose to spin a purely speculative 
0 about finite things. By a strange 
eof events his followers seized political 
(in a great nation and attempted to 
a theories into actual practice here 
eth; so we know how they actually 
: he) the only time they have ever 
t the Russians are a singularly and 
nathetically literal-minded people isa 
iment that-has been worn threadbare. 
y wanted to put the New Testament, 
derstood it, literally-and immedi- 
to practice. Russian workmen were 
ae arxian Socialism, took it. at its 
alue and tried to follow it... 
‘yn. the Bolsheviki excluded the 
“folsle, or property owners, from any 
n government they were strictly 
Das Kapital, -which says that 


‘spell. 
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the socialistic state must be brought about 
and dominated by the proletariat, or- 
ganized as the ruling class, and which 
teaches all through that the middle class, 
embracing practically all property owners 
and their professional satellites—such as 
nonsocialistic journalists, doctors, engi- 
neers, and so on—is the deadly enemy of 
the working class because it can prosper 
only on the exploitation and degradation of 
wage labor. “A government carried on by 
Soviets’’—or councils—‘‘ of delegates from 


the working class and the poorer peasantry 


as the sole organs of the state’. is the way 
a friendly observer describes the Bolshevik 
idea of government. 

Bolshevik spokesmen themselves do not 
pretend that this is democracy. They say 
it is proletarian dictatorship. Democracy 
means everybody. Marxian Socialism, as 
literally applied in Russia, means only 
wage-earners and the poorer peasantry. 
Yet a good many American Socialists insist 
that it is very democratic, for all that. It 
sometimes seems as though you could never 
discourage a Socialist with a fact. 

Naturally Marx says nothing about sup- 
pressing bourgeois newspapers — which 
means almost any opposition newspaper— 
and putting bourgeois objectors in jail. 
But, since he does teach that property 
owners are the inveterate enemies of wage- 
earners, and that the latter can achieve 
a tolerable state of existence only by 
overthrowing the former, probably those 
oppressive measures would be a logical 
consequence of his doctrine. 


A Dectrine of Hate 


Socialism says wage-earners must con- 
trol industry and that, with public own- 
ership of industries, plenty of goods for 
everybody can be produced with a shorter 
working day. The Bolsheviki put that into 
practice also. The hateful bourgeois man- 
agement of factories was thrown out. 
Wage-earners took control and worked 
pretty much how and when they pleased. 
No abundance of goods resulted, however, 
but a woeful scarcity of all kinds of goods. 
The nation’s transportation and manufac- 
turing plants deteriorated and disintegrated 
to an alarming degree. In the cities food 
presently became scarce. 

The Socialists had excluded the bour- 
geoisie from any share in the government. 
They had nationalized the land, the banks, 
the factories. They had followed the rules. 
If the result was destitution instead of 
plenty it wasn’t because the rules were 
wrong, but because the devil of capitalism 
still somehow managed to cast its malign 
Confronted with failure, they fol- 
lowed the example of the French Revolu- 
tion and resorted to terror—that is, to 
proscription, imprisonment and execution 
of the bourgeoisie. 

No rational person doubts President 
Wilson’s sympathy with democracy and 
with the economic under dog generally. He 
said the attitude of other nations toward 
revolutionary Russia was the acid test of 
their democracy and good faith. When he 
protested against Bolshevik terror we may 
be sure he had good grounds. But the 
Bolshevik foreign secretary justifies the 
resort to terror—besides intimating plainly 
enough that it is no business of a capital- 
istic state anyway. The disorganization, 
want and blood in Russia are a product of 
Marxian Socialism. Essentially Marx’s doc- 
trine is a doctrine of hate and division. 

Russian Socialists proclaim their ambi- 
tion to bring about a revolution in'every 
other nation in the world and the over- 
throw of every other government, but they 
are intensely indignant over any suggestion 
of interference with their sway in Russia on 
the part of any other government. The 


‘democratic governments of the United 
‘States and England are on bad terms with 


the Bolsheviki not because those govern- 
ments are capitalistic, but because they 
find it impossible to deal with the Bolshe- 
viki, who openly brand every other govern- 
ment as an enemy and treat it as such to the 
greatest extent they dare. 


Russia presents, so far, the only attempt , 


to put Marx’s theories into practice. The 
result is not generally looked upon as 
encouraging. 

Whatever people elsewhere may think 
about it, only a handful of people in this 
country are able to discover that private 
ownership is. working so frightfully as 


Marx said it was bound to work, or to. 


accept the Marxian conclusion that there 
is no chance of material improvement for 
the mass of the people under it. 
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Other Than Saws! 


Fashioned from Simonds Saw Steel are 
many objects. 


Circular Cutters for Paper, Cork, Cloth, Cigarettes, 
Meat Slicers, Leather Cutting, Creasing and Scor- 
ing Rule, also Trimming Knives for Printers and 


Paper Box Makers. High Speed Steel Knives for 


Planing Mills and Wood Working Factories. Veneer 
Knives—Tobacco Knives—Leather Splitters’ Belt 
Knives. 


The above, and those for many other purposes, 
are made from the same Simonds Saw Steel which 
we also furnish in bars or sheets where absolute 
uniformity is required. 

Inquiries are invited, whether for 


Wood or Metal Cutting Saws, va- 
rious cutting tools or flat steel plates 


hardened, tempered and ground. 


Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
_ ‘The Saw Makers”’ Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Chicago, Ill. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
New York City 


Montreal, Que. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
St. John, N. B. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
London, England 
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Violin [aves 


Please send us your * 
name today so we can 
mail you copy of our 
latest violin catalog, free 
to violinists. We have 
been the leading violin 
authority in the United 
States for three decades, 
and our catalog of new and 
rare old violins is a posses- 
sion to be prized by any in- 
tending purchaser. We will 
also send particulars of our 
own Cremonatone Violin, now 
offered on a special small 
monthly payment plan. 
This is the best value in 
America in a high quality, 
moderately priced  instru- Hieronymus 
ment. Also America’s larg- Amati,1595 
est and finest collection of ; 
Rare Old Violins, Fill out and mail to us. 


Name 
Address 


Please check whether interested in a new or 
old instrument. New Violin___ Old Violin ___ 
If a violin teacher, let us include your name 
in our revised teacher’s list how being compiled. 
We take used violins in exchange. Write 
today. Leading Music Stores sell Lyon & 
Healy Musical Instruments. 


Everything 


Lyon & Healy Known in Music 


54-72 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


ESTERBROOK 
Manifold Pen No. 460 


Cuts your Billing and Recording cost in half 


Originals in ink are preferable to pencil 
records—they are legal evidence. 

Bills, Shipping records, Receiving records— 
any manifolded records made in the 
quickest time and most efficient manner. 


Antonius G * 
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Clear permanent originals and two perfect 
copies at one writing with Esterbrook Mani- 


fold Pens. 
Perspiration or a drop of water does not 
ruin copy as with an indelible pencil or 
cause smudges on original. 


Send 15c for sample dozen 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


2-70 Cooper Street, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Henry Ford 
tells boys: 


“S 
On 
> 
%e 


in the February number of 


THE 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys 
in All the World,”’ 


read by 500,000 boys every month. 


tical articles and beautiful illustrations. 
At news-stands, 20 cents. 
scription for a year, $2.00, to 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
307 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


BOY 


_Don’t fail to get the February number—a 
big number full of fascinating stories, prac- 


Or send a sub- 


fall, 


to grow anywhere. 


PME W CIANT KOCAIA 


the tenderest and sweetest lettuce grown. 


GARDEN NOVELTIES 


CHILDS’ GIANT KOCHIA, 
our 1918 novelty, has taken its 
place everywhere as the great- 
est floral favorite. It rivals the 
best Ferns or Palms in deco- 
Tative effects and is equally 
valuable for garden or pots, a 
pyramid of dense feathery 
green foliage all! summer, in 
a dark claret red till 
Christmas. Easiestofallplants 
Pkt. 20c. 
MATCHLESS LETTUCE. 
Novel, distinct and absolutely 
Pkt 15e-. 
TWO-POUND TOMATO. Largest, heaviest, richest, 
and most solid Tomato. A perfect marvel. Pkt. 10c. 
CHINESE WOOLFLOWERS. The showiest new 
gardea annual for bedding. Nothing like it. Pkt. 20c. 


HOW TO COOK VEGETA- 
BLES, a booklet giving 666 
receipts for cooking, canning 
and preserving vegetables of 
all kinds. Will make one’s gar- 
dencropsdoubly valuable. 10c. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For 20c we will send every- 
thing, Kochia, Lettuce,To- 
mato, Woolflower,vegetable 
book and catalogue. Order 
now. Supply limited. BT HAY CHL TOCE 


BIG CATALOGUE free. All flower and vegetable 
seeds, bulbs, plants, and berries. We grow the finest 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials, 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Roses, Sweet Peas, Asters, Pansies, 
Beets, Beans, Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Seed Corn, 
Potatoes, etc. Prize strains and sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, INC., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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dramatic failure thus: ‘‘ Well, young feller, 
I guess they’s a lotta horses you’ve never 
rode.” 

But undismayed I stuck by the flickering 
drama—and how she flickered in those 


| days!—and even learned to ride, so that I 


should be equal to the dramatic heights de- 
manded by those hyperbolic directors. 

Though a beautiful front is no doubt 
pleasing to the gods the dollar-and-a-half 
audience goes to see artists rather than 
pretty valentines—in fact, many of the 
stage successes could never sign a beauty 
page—but I soon learned that a ten-cent 
audience cares not so much for acting as the 
actor. The Myrts and Berts who compose 
eighty-five per cent of the movie fans are 
shameless hero worshipers. They care not 
a whop if Harry Le Grande is but a choco- 
late soldier of film fortune, and Denver 
Dunc, The Booth of Badeye, has but one 
expression with which to register friendship, 
love, indifference and hate; these hand- 
some heroes are the chicken standards of 
perfect roosterhood. They are worshiped— 
yes, worshiped—not for what they do but 
for what they are—or appear to be. “My 
Dear Harry Le Grande: I went to see you 
in The Bubble and the way you looked at 
Miss Flopit in the third reel convinces me 
you have a beautiful soul, and are a fine and 
nobleman. I wishI could ... Won’t 
you send me your picture, not in make-up 
but just as you are?” 

This love of the individual is largely due 
to the intense intimacy of the screen. Long 
distance and a wall of light separate theater 
folk from. the performers, but the close-up 
of the film permits the ardent devotees to 
look into the very souls of their heroes. The 
mail of the he-dolls is eloquent proof that 
they are loved for themselves. 

Thus it came about that directors chose 
their leads from among the birds of fine 
feather. If they could ride well and fall, all 
the better; but in case of push they could 
always be doubled in the rough stuff. Even 
to-day personal pulchritude is well-nigh 
essential, and if in addition Harry can act 
his weekly pay will be greater than Shak- 
spere’s lifetime earnings, . 


The Tragedies in Double Chins 


Then why, it may be asked, did I not 
make up and simulate a candy kid? Onthe 
stage we find actors of fifty and over play- 
ing juvenile parts with great success. The 
reason is an optical one: the screen inti- 
macy that permits Myrt to almost grasp 
her cutie’s hand reveals the years beneath 
the most masterly of make-ups. A young 
face may add age by careful artistry, but 
not a day can be subtracted when one’s 
eyes begin to lose their youth and a dewlap 
drapes below the chin. Red paint and sur- 
gical reefs have been tried by many old stage 
favorites who would fain compete with 
youth’s supernal charm, but the mean old 
close-up reveals the counterfeit. Oh, thé 
tragedies that lurk in double chins! 

The futility of stage make-up is best evi- 
denced by the fact that every character 
man coming from the stage brings with him 
a trunkload of wigs he may never use again. 
So fine and fragile are the things the screen 
demands that I have used up three—at 
twenty-five per—while making one picture. 
The truth is, if we have sufficient notice we 
try to grow the foliage necessary to the part. 
For-months I may go about with a sacri- 
legious beard, followed by a clean jowl and 
the waxed mustache of the libertine. For 
six weeks past Robertson Rand has worn 
the patriarchal beard of a Mormon elder; 
to-day I saw him tonsured like a stock- 
broker, yet the change was achieved by the 
barber. We will even shave our heads to 
play a criminal or a Chink. The curse of our 
screen anonymity follows us into our pri- 
vate lives, for often our best friends fail to 
recognize us in our new facial decorations. 
When a hard-boiled gatekeeper stops us at 
the temple’s entrance our disguise may be 
said to be complete. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. 
Even an ability to characterize and inter- 
pret difficult rdles was of little value in 
my first years. “Actors? Hell} I’ve got 
cowboys who can do all the acting I need!” 
said one of the greatest directors of the 
day. And though the newer photoplays 
are more and more demanding artistry, yet 


it is true that stars can still be made { 
mental defectives if the director | 
genius. When the curtain goes up in 
theater the actor is on his own regou 
for the entire three acts, which necessit 
at least enough literacy to commit the! 
to memory, even though he understand 
a word of what he is saying; but on 
screen he need not think at all, and 
every movement and gesture may re 
from the pulling of strings by the mas’ 
the show. There were directors who! 
said they preferred to work with beau 
half-wits. ' 
As the domestic drama encroached t 
the tumultuous life of the plains ac 
came into its own. Though a cowboy e 
high dive to his Maker from the bac 
plunging steed he knew nothing of de 
a forty-dollar flat. 


Aln Expert in Violence 


A murder scene that created tremen: 
critical interest last spring was enacte 
Rand in a manner unique to unobser 
cow waddies. Personating a rich roué 
covered while entertaining another wo 
in his apartment, his mistress promptly 
him. Did he clutch his throat, role 
stomp about and then fall in a writ 
heap? He did not. Apparently una 
that he had been struck he strolled oy 
the bed, sat on the edge, lighted a cigar 
and then noticed for the first time thet 
coming through his shirt front. As 
strength failed he simply lay down in: 
weariness. 

“Where did you get that technic, B) 
I asked after witnessing the scene. 

“Well, my boy,” replied the é| 
“T’ve seen eleven so-called viole 
my long and stormy life, and n 
them were quiet. And I have n 
When a man is shot in a fleshy 
body he may not know ‘it for so 
especially if he is intoxicated or ex 
Fifteen years ago in a Portland hotel : 
a fellow shot in the abdomen, and tu} 
completely round he blandly asked ' 
the shooting was. When he learne {i 
truth he walked quietly to his room, ’ 
he just crumpled up and died. Aft il 
excitement of the battle was over the 0 
at the Front were often surprised to 4 
they had been shot. Another thing \0 
directors do not know is that whi tl 
tragedy is enacting there is absolut } 
movement in the crowd. It is frozen: i 
fascinated horror.” 

As a director must use most of his . 
in coaching stars—and this is heroic '0) 
when it is a beautiful but untrainec fil 
in her teens—it has been found w? 
build up the rest of the cast with jo 
actors, whose every gesture need 1) | 
coached. So the Filmart has in sik 
group of well-known stage stars whost oy 
ical differences permit them to 
any part demanded. 

On the stage great artists often 
themselves with incompetents ané 
on the road with shabby sets, 
on their own art to put the 
With us the reverse is often tru 
may have absolutely no merit b 
beauty—that is one essential fa 
surround her with good actors, 
gorgeous sets, employ an in 
rector, and then put behind her 
organization of publicity. I m 
to add that we have some stars 
beauty and consummate artistry, 
are few and far between. __ 


he hardest thing in acting is to pl/ 
self. mah 
Most studios now use types meiy © 
their physical appearance and t 
atmosphere for the story. Only! 
I heard Rand coaching a red-headed 
smith in the peculiarities of his ow? 
“Hey, Mister Man, laborers de 
their hands like brain workers. 4° 
work with their muscles always sta? 
their fingers bent, as though holdin* 
thing.” | 
Often when a type is given a 
is turned over to one of us— 
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smokemotor, all right, if you'll ring-in > 


a photograph of your- 
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AY, you'll have a streak of smoke- 
luck thatll put pep-in-your- 


with a jimmy pipe and nail. some 
Prince Albert for packing! 


Just between ourselves, you never 
will wise-up to high-spot-smoke-joy 


until you can calla pipe by its first 


name, then, to hit the peak-of-pleas- 
ure you land square on that two- 
fisted-man-tobacco, Prince Albert! 


Well, sir, you'll be so all-fired 
happy you'll want to get 


self breezing up the pike 
with your smokethrottle 
wide open! Talk about 
smoke-sport! You 


You buy Prince Albert everywhere 
tobacco is sold. Toppy red bags, tidy 
red tins, handsome pound and half 
pound tin humidors—and—that classy, 
practical pound crystal glass humidor 
with sponge moistener top that keeps 
the tobacco in such perfect condition. 
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Copyright 1919 
by R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


Scrub up your smokedecks 
and cut for a new pipe deal! 


tavetVour-wad on P. A. and a pipe! 
Quality makes Prince Albert so 
different, so appealing. 


Men who never before could smoke 


a pipe and men who’ve smoked pipes 


for years all testify to the delight it 
hands out! P. A. hits the universal 
taste. That’s why it’s the national 
joy smoke! And, it can’t bite or 
parch. Both are cut out by our ex- 
clusive patented process! 


Right now while the year’s young 
you get out your old 
jimmy pipe or invest in 
a new one and land.on 
some P. A. for what 
ails your particular 
smoke appetite! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THE 


CROIX de GUERRE 


has been awarded the First and Second Groupe- 
ments of the Great Headquarters Reserve No. 1 
of the French Army, each operating 500 or more 
White Trucks. Citations for distinguished service 
accompanied the order, supplemented by a later 
citation to the entire Reserve No. 1, operating 


2,500 WHITE TRUCKS 


This is the first and only instance on record of motor trans- 
port formations in g#y army receiving this high honor. 


The White Trucks were all veterans, many in continuous 
war service since 1914. 


“White Trucks Have the Stamina’’ 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


January 25, 19 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
rvers—to be coached in the eccentric- 
of his own craft. Policemen are quite 
vare of their flat-footed walk and pecul- 
hrust of the head; nor are artists con- 
is of the comical way they use their 
abs when viewing a picture exhibition. 
ndertakers are highly emotional actors 
n plying their trade, but their sad and 
brious funeral etiquette is quite in- 
nonious with their pinochle manners. 
or cops squint, and actors strut, while 
ol-teachers speak with a timidity that 
ests fear of an eavesdropping member 
1e board of education. The blasé non- 
ance of the police reporter is in a violent 
rast to the meek and lowly faith healer, 
the osteopath and chiropractor, with 
sessional enthusiasm, seem always to be 
‘essing one with their eyes. 
lived for a time in New York with two 
trators, and they were most alert in 
yrial observations. 

Look, Sam, see the way that woman’s 
nhangs! Look! Look at the wrinkles. 
't they great!”’ And then they would 
:make eloquent gestures of flowing and 
aonious lines. 

| a similar way character men go 
ugh life observing physical movements 
attitudes. I could not sketch a prize 
er, yet I could imitate one perfectly, 
ding with feet apart and punctuating 
quitely tense conversation with little 
res suggesting his aggressive calling. 
ippose | am cast for a politician. The 
it will—or ought to—give me his num- 

Is he one of these fellows of studied 
esty and tremendous faith in his states- 
ship; or is he a glad-handing ‘‘friend 
epeople’”’? Perhaps he is a flamboyant 
binder, whose personation of the states- 
‘leaves one wondering if he does not 
yin his frock coat with his hand tucked 
stween the first and second buttons. 
ie casting director of every studio has 
orate lists of men and women in every 
. of life who may be called upon to 
_a certain part. Athletes, business, 
‘ed, dancers, foreigners, swimmers, so- 
‘, sailors, police, underworld, sinister, 
‘tern and valets are a few of the titles on 
« cards that fill drawer upon drawer. 
/ have said, it is artistically impossible 
‘hese people to provide much more than 
sphere, because of the difficulty of 
ing oneself. A sailor may imitate a 
ved waiter with the elemental mimicry 
ichild, but he will fail at stage seaman- 
| for his self-consciousness will kill his 
ral reactions. 


| All for the Sake of Art 


) studio could possibly keep a whole 
T of extras from which to choose an 
sional type, yet the fellow may be tre- 
lously necessary when the time comes, 
his led to queer complications with the 
-or-fight order of the Government. As 
1 of these men carried cards stating 
tlianent employment, officials several 
rs raided the studios and arrested them 
(oves, greatly to the embarrassment of 
eyroductions. 
te Government decided early in the 
that the photoplay was an essential 
iry—since it entertained the soldiers 

t a war-weary world from brooding; 
certain number of these men were 
to our work-an arrangement was 
Ged by which the various studios pre- 
11 a list of the men whom they most 
Faded on, and these were given cards of 
€ption. It was perfectly amazing the 
rer of men who were willing—yes, 
ite Sacrifice war and work upon 
eltar of art. Some four thousand sensi- 
/souls heard the call of the elusive god- 
8 but only four hundred were chosen. 
Tere is one type, however, entitled to 
‘sed almost to the dignity of worms, for 
he Touses at least a passing curiosity. 
ills the chap who is cast in the physical 
bre of greater men. In any cosmopolis 
aireproduces himself in his infinite va- 
t and in this vineyard of the Golden 
& is to be found the physical replica of 
€ superego since the world began. 

+e twelve apostles? We can produce 
'ynd all on a moment’s notice, for a very 
Ost wage. One barefoot ascetic who 
ythe highways of the city with hand- 
j exhortations to “Get Right with 
bri “starred in some of our grandest 
~ries. As Los Angeles is the spiritual 
of many unique esoteric cults there 


: Sliver screen. 
rs) 


rene of ie past or present but | 
in person or perfect counter-~ 
pon the s : 
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“Of Woodrow Wilson we have two. One, 
however, is convincing only in ‘a sitting 
posture, for he lacks the altitude of. our 
First Citizen. The other may address the 
House, but he must do so in profile, lest the 
pu eaca of his neck betray the substitu- 

ion. 

My native state has sent us Joe Cannon 
in the flesh, and T. R. is a bean farmer. of 
Puente. J. P. Morgan has thus far re- 


frained from cashing checks upon. his | 


remarkable likeness, and Henry Ford con- 
sistently accepts five dollars as his daily 
wage—that is, if there is a call for ‘‘Henry 
Ford”’; at other times he attends his Red 
Minorcas. 

The doubtful glory of simulating ex- 


Emperor William was claimed by several; 


and as for Von Hindenburg, every fat man 
in the village believes he could qualify in 
that robust réle. Only this morning I 
heard the casting director turning down a 
great creature with a face like an anvil, 
very much as a housewife would dismiss a 
peddler. ‘No,’ said he, “I’m afraid we 
won’t be using any Hindenburgs again. If 
I need him, however, I’ll let you know.” 
Students of psychology will be interested 
to examine the curious promptings of our 
most perfervid patriots to play the Teu- 
tonic monsters of the war. In this over- 
subscribed bailiwick there are no less than 
twelve Crown Princes who claim the strange 
distinetion of looking more effete and de- 


generate than does Frederick William him- . 


self. When it comes to the lesser great, 


like Bryan, Bernstorff or Bolo, their types | 


are legion. 

Of course these men can only attitudi- 
nize, for acting is not their forte. This 
brings to mind the question: Why is it 
harder to play straight than characteriza- 
tions? It is best answered by an example. 
If ten men seated in a row were asked to 
be funny their self-consciousness would in- 
hibit such an explosion—but black their 
faces and we have a minstrel show. It is 
easy to imitate a negro, and the make-up 
is a perfect screen behind which to hide 
one’s ego. Nothing is simpler than to imi- 
tate the outward eccentricities of a yap, 
but it is difficult to interpret the soul of a 
saint with one’s own sinful personality. 


More Than Simple Mimicry 


In one case it is simply mimicry—an 
accomplishment of every schoolboy—in the 
other it is a psychological interpretation, 
requiring a deep understanding of the 
human heart. Ordinary character work is 
physical and simple; straight playing is 
psychological and complex. 

I said ordinary character work is simple 
and physical, but when added to the phys- 
ical personation of the character the actor 
brings out the heart and soul—when the 
wrinkles are inside as well as out—we have 
a great artist. Warfield and Chaplin have 
thousands who imitate their externals— 
even children do that—but no one can 
imitate human understanding; that is the 
possession of only the sensitive artist. 

We tried out a story last spring wherein 
the character man took the leading rdle, 
but as the actor was unbeautiful and the 
role unlovely the picture failed miserably. 
Artists, however, accorded it high praise as 
a profound exposition of the criminal 
mind—but it was not amusing. Once the 
drama was a religious ceremony enacted by 
priests and vestals; then it passed into art; 
but now it has become—at least upon the 
screen—a mere amusement in which Myrt 
may learn the newest way of making movie 
love and Bert receive a romantic shot in the 
arm or enjoy the cataclysmic chase of a 
custard comedian. 

But let us see how much more than 
simple mimicry was necessary to play this 
classic failure. During the story’s unfold- 


, ment theJcharacter grows. In the first part 


he is a miserable little bookkeeper, stealing 


- because he was getting the worst of it; in 


the second he is refugee from justice, fur- 
tive and suspicious; and in the end we find 
him in prison awaiting electrocution for the 
murder of himself!—a consequence of his 
having changed clothes with a floater he 
found ina swamp. Not at all a jolly tale. 
No wonder Myrt and Bert, who always 
wish to fade out on Ye Clinche Sentimen- 
tal, thought it was a horrid film. 

Well, anyway, when Torrance read the 
script he realized he had a real problem on 
his hands. 

“It’s easy to imitate the outside of. the 
fellow, but what’s going on in his head? Do 


‘bookkeepers think while théy are adding? 


What do they do with their leisure, and 
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TwoMenWho Make Money 
They Sell Us Their Spare Hours | 


‘Are you paid enough money? Do you like 
your work? How did you come to take it up?” 
These are three questions that we always ask our 
field workers as soon as they show steady producing 
ability. We asked Johnson and Orvis. In reply — 
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CARL JOHNSON says: 


“Your continuous ads in The Post decided me to 
try your work, and I have never regretted the step. 
I find the orders just waiting for me. Averaging 
only an hour a day, I have made $65.00 in one 
month, which is considerably more per hour than 
my regular work pays me. If I were so situated ; 
that I could, I’d give your work full time.” 


Mr. Johnson easily earns 
$65.00 a month extra 


VINCENT ORVIS says: 


“I started work with another publisher; but so 
many people said they wanted the Curtis publica- 
tions that I began taking orders for you. Now I 
always sell the Curtis publications whenever pos- 
sible because of the amount of the profits, and the 
non-clubbing policy of the Company which protects 
my earnings. I heartily enjoy the work.” 


Mr. Orvis makes $10 to 
$15 a week in spare time 


Why Not You, Too? 


Scores of our representatives are enjoying the $25.00 to $75.00 
a month extra they earn by acting locally for us in their spare 
time. The work is pleasant, for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman are 
popular everywhere. 


The profits are both liberal and permanent, for renewals 
pay the same as new subscriptions. 


You can enjoy the work and the extra money as well as all 
these others.’ Let us tell you more about it. Just clip the 
coupon NOW. 


a-=--- CUT ME OUT------------------- 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
821 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I’d like some extra money and am interested in the way Johnson and 
Orvis earned theirs. Without obligating me, tell me all about it, please. 


Name 


Address 


State 


FAUST INSTANT COFFEESTEA 


es For the most delicious cup of coffee or tea, merely 
put soluble powder in cup, add hot water and serve, 


Made in a second—No Waste—No Grounds 
or Leaves—No Boiling or 


Cooking —No Pots to clean, 
Send dealer’s name and 30c. (foreign 40c.) .« 
for coffee or tea. Dealers supplied direct or 
by any jobber. Jobbers—Write Us. 

W)ausT CHILE POWDER 
i) ausT CHILE PowOER 
fi IS A “DIFFERENT” SEASONING. 
You useit instead of pepper, spices, etc, It’s 
a combination of all of them, except salt. For 
salad dressings, meats, gravies, stews, soups, 
there's nothing quite so good. Sold by most 
dealers in 15c., 25¢. and 1-lb. cans. If yourdealer 
hasn't it, send 20c. for 2-0z. can and Récipe 


Pamphlet prepared by Henry Dietz, famous 
chef of historic Faust Café and Bevo Mill. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber. Jobbers— Write Us. 


City 


R34 


Until recently all 
Faust Instant Coffee |f 
(known “‘over there” |} 
as U.S. Trench Coffee) 
was being shipped 
to our soldiers. 


Victory now en- 
ables us to again 
supply the public. 


Cc. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, Saint Louis, Missouri 
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Cotton inside— 


wool outside! 


Here is cotton comfort with wool warmth, in a 


medium weight sock. 


This sock is so knit that the fine soft cotton yarn is thrown 
inside next to the skin, while the outside is warm smooth- 
knit worsted. Isn’t that a splendid way to make a winter 
A handsome 
sock in color, texture and weight; and extra durable. 

If you don’t know of an Iron Clad dealer nearby, send us 
75c for each pair wanted (stating size and color desired; 
grey or black; sizes 94% to 1144). We will forward to 
your address, postage prepaid. Mail an order today to 
Cooper, Wells & Co., 212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Michigan, for 


hose? Color, a rich, dark oxford grey. 


Iron Clad No. 334-O 


Buy 
War 
Savings 
Stamps 
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NEBRASKA ed 

is so wealthy that there are five autos 
owned to. every 7 families. No other 
state can make such a showing. 


PREPARE for After the War Business 
by opening an office or factory branch 
in Omaha. New ABC Book containing 
maps and valuable information for the 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer and 
business man, free on request. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. 15 Omaha, Neb. 


Moisten Your Heat 


20 to 30 quarts of water are dried out of the air 
in your home every 24 hours. Colds, illness and 
ruined furniture result. Each 18-inch 


BUDDINGTON 


“THE WICK 


HOMIDIFIER 


restores 6 quarts of water to the 
air daily. Attaches to top of any 
radiator. Heat passes through 
it. Madeinfoursizes. Ifyour 
Hardware or Dept. Store 
can’t supply you, send 

® for free trial offer. 


id-Geisler Mfg. Co. 
5 6243 Ravenswood 


Doesn’t Miss a Single Rat 


When you use “Rough On Rats”’ you use the surest § 
method of exterminating this dangerous, destructive 
pest. “‘Rough On Rats”’ gets them all in two or three 
nights. Mix it with one food the first night; change 
the kind of food the next night; use an entirely dif- 
ferent food the third night. No more rats after that. 
Occasional use of “‘Rough On Rats’’ keeps them 
away. Druggists and general stores sell ‘Rough 
On Rats’’. Send for our booklet, “‘Ending Rats @ 
and Mice’”’, Mailed free to you. } 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. <a DIE IN THE Hoge 
ASLAN yo 2¢ Ye 


THE LILLEY SPIRAL 
LEGGING 


As now worn by 
ourArmy. All wool 
elastic Cloth, one HHI 
size fits anybody. mT i) 


My 


) 


OLD through Deal- 
ers everywhere or 
sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price: 
No.897E $975 


THE M. C. LILLEY & C0. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Mfrs. of Military Goods 


Write for 
Catalog 137E 


y 4 your’ secretary cut 


»  outand mail this adv. for 


| (7 The Best Soldering Paste & World \) 8 


speeds up solderingwork, reduces costs and 


assures perfect, lasting joints. Solderers 
» like it. It costs us just $320.00 to tell 
youthis. Would we spend the money if 
we weren't sure of our facts? The proof 
is ready for you. 


THE M. W. DUNTON CO, 
Largest makers of Soldering Paste in theWorld 


SRT TER ETRE TET STN" 
PAA iG ES aie 


a 


RING pail 


WRITE FOR OUR 
g_ FREE BOOKS ON PATENTS 
620 Woolworth Bldg., NEW YORK 
625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


64 BREEDS Movt,Prottable chickens, 


mem gneast 
3a 


Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern raised. Fowls, 
eggs, incubators at low prices. America’s greatest 
poultry farm. 26 years in business. Valuable new 112 
page Poultry Guide and Catalog free. Write today. 


R.F. NEUBERT Co.,Box 890, Mankato, Minn, 


THE CITE 


Lev 


O matter how far you live from Cleveland you can open a Sav- & 
ings Account at 4% compound interest with this bank—the 
Oldest Trust Company in Ohio. Send today for our booklet “M” 
explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 


-N'S SAVIS 
3 Masts woe 65 E 


SO 


CAPITALS! ; 
‘MILLION DOLLARS 02%: 


o> SURPLUS $8,000, 90.00 


. playing. 


what are their hopes and aspirations? *I 
know the mind of a movie mummer, but a 
bookkeeper is new to me. Their salaries 
are a joke compared with wages, so they 
must have a secret grind; but what is it?” 

With these questions in mind Torrance 
spent six weeks associating with clerks and 
bookkeepers; meeting them at cafeterias, 
joining them at picture shows, and oc- 
casionally roughing it up at the beaches. 
Some were bowvinely contented, some re- 
signed and others bitter. One of the most 
resentful, believing Torrance similarly dis- 
posed, opened up his heart in all its sordid 
misery and crookedness. Needless to say, 
the actor’s interpretation of the part was a 
revelation. 

In a similar way, by mixing with a few 
murderers under sentence of death, and 
reading voluminously the lives and records 
of famous criminals, he achieved an amaz- 
ing understanding of the workings of their 
minds. 

The critics said Torrance’s character work 
was one of the finest things that had ap- 
peared on the screen; but alas, who are the 
critics? Myrtle and Bertram didn’t care 
for it, for they are interested only in beauti- 
ful romance, thrilling adventure and ele- 
mental comedy. So strong is this human 
hunger for sheer beauty that homely women 
in real life suffer the same competition with 
the baby dolls that we character men do 
upon the screen, for be they ever so bright 
they know they haven’t a look-in on the 
favor of the rooster’s attentions. 

‘So Torrance—like the rest of us—is al- 
most reconciled to his fate, knowing per- 
fectly well he will never draw one-tenth the 
salary of Bessie Flopit or Harry Le Grande. 
Bessie is a blond vacuum who would with 
difficulty fill the intellectual requirements 
of a cash girl, but she photographs like a 
million dollars, and can be directed in her 
attitudes; while Harry, whose head would 
split should he venture to think, can be 
made to prance through his part as though 
he had actual brains. 

But I'll say this for the pictures: Though 
we never hope to crowd the candy kids for 
popular approval we draw a larger wage 
than the dear old stage ever offered us. 
From three to five hundred dollars. a week— 
and for fifty-two weeks, with a permanent 
address!—is much better pay than in most 
professions. Our greatest quarrel is with 
the stinginess of the work. For weeks on 
end we are compelled to loaf, occasionally 
appearing in a small bit; and even when 
we are cast in important roles the stars 
have all the work. 


Forty Wonderful Feet 


In two months of time Torrance made 
but forty feet of film, but what a forty feet 
it was! The heroine, in order to secure the 
freedom of her lover, exhibited to the lynch- 
ers some baby clothes, and they being 
human hadn’t the heart to hang the pro- 
spective father; but when one of them dis- 
covered later the girl putting the clothes 
back on a doll a close-up of his face had to 
register a mixture of chagrin, indignation 
and amusement, and there was nobody in 
all filmland who could have done this with 
such consummate art as Torrance. That 
forty feet of film cost the studio about two 
thousand dollars in salary—and it was 
worth every cent of it. 

This brings up the immemorial question 
whether an actor must feel the part he is 
Sometimes these inquiries are 
embarrassing. I know a big he-husband of 
a poetess of passion who when asked if his 
wite felt her poems answered thus: ‘‘If she 
did I’d lock her in the ice house.” The fact 
is, no audience is interested in what the actor 
feels; it is what he represents. And inci- 
dentally if he did actually suffer the emo- 
tions of his characters—whether they were 
alcoholic or sizzling love—he’d be a spirit- 
ual wreck in a month’s time. No, an actor 


must not actually cry, but he must under-. 


stand the emotion he represents and, for 
the time, be in sympathy with it. 

They say the great Macready used to 
start a quarrel with a gas jet in his dressing 
room to work himself into a temporary 
state of excitement before entering on a 
violent action; but that is no more than 
warming up for a foot race—one cannot 
strike twelve instantly. | 

A while ago I was cast for the part of a 
weak French king, and all the time I was 
waiting to go on I tried to assume the im- 
perialistic attitude of mind necessary to the 
character; and the effort cost me many 
friends among the extras, who thought my 
kingship had gone to my head. 
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“Say, Bill,” I heard one of them : 
‘‘howdaya get this here mutt, Benton? 
seems to think he’s a real kink, the wal 
struts round the lot lordin’ over us like 
were imperial doormats. Look at himn 
eatin’ a hunk of pie as though it had } 
brung him by the royal pie taster. F 
these actors make me sick—always thin 
they’re the hot sports they’re actin’!” 

Well, you ask, if we think we are 
much better than the starfish and the j 
why aren’t character men ever headlir 
Why is it that we play third fiddle 
Flopit and Le Grande? I have twoansy 
People like character work on the | 
just as they like salad at a dinner, but’ 
want it with the meat. True, they 
to the sweet shops and eat only 
which is comedy—but salad is ra 
alone. Then again, itis possible toe 
only three things—beauty, sym} 
fine comedy. 

Of the three, beauty—adorned 
wise—has the greatest number of ¢ 


Sympathy Capitalized 


We have a few actors recognizin 
fatal lack of beauty who have d 
standardized characters for them 
have elicited tremendous sympa’ 
is particularly true of our galaxy 
stars. I assure you there are lots 
that many of them haveneverrid 
fans believe they are thesplendi 
tic figures they depict on thes 
the greatest hair-pants heroes— 
truth he is a fine man—was an 0 
mate actor who adopted the 
because of its heroic possibiliti 
though he is physically as plain ; 
shoe he has won a great army of 
because of the sympathy he creat 

This same factor accounts for 
our greatest stage successes. 
Winkle, The Music Master and t) 
in Shore Acres for years held the 
the theatergoers. If one hasn’t hb 
must have sympathy; but what 
the character man of the movies, ¥ 
no opportunity to standardize 
thetic rdle; whose work is ever 
week he is a Chinaman, the 
vamp, and then perchance a 
millionaire. Besides the fact that 
may lack both beauty and syn 
chances are the fans will not e 
him as the same actor. No, 
sufferers, ate has marked the 
us. The better we do, the mo 
ourselves in our characterization 
off we are. 

It’s a crool, crool world, and ¥ 
thank our stars that we are allov 
on the same lot with our better 

Do we get any mail? Oh, alii 
colleagues of the stage write us for 
occasionally a fan who likes our w 
not our irresistible beauty—will bt 
our estheticism with a friendly bi 
once in a long, long while some 
soul will fall for one of our dis! 
characters and will hand us the to 
mental. Dear old Rand receivec 
last week that was not unlike a sta 
the lady said: ‘‘I have been a ¥ 
twelve years and I feel my position 
Perhaps the ice is breaking and 
a letter is on the way asking 
photograph of my egg-shaped au 

After all I may seem to have jus 
fellow whose estimate of an act 
this tale, for in the pictures at 
are tremendous successes by 
“upon whose intelligence slender di 
have been made’’—even presupposl 
started with such an equipment. © 
one respect this story will confi? 
critic, for I have permitted other a 
occupy the stage for at least sever’ 
graphs. ; : 

There is one personal touch, hovve 
must add. You recall the dramati pl 
dice of my dear old Quaker parents| 
these are things of the long ago. [© 
living together in Hollywood, an 
the greatest fan in movieland, 
which he has appeared several tim: 
we wished to type a dear old § 
And most amazing of all, moth 
rendered the part of an aged vam} 
fairly took our breath away. Al) | 
have both developed opinions, one | 
is that Stuart Benton—though clas 
the worms—is the greatest and 17} 
lected artist of the screen! 

“Stars? Bah! Why, Stuart ca 
ete. 5 

How fine it would be if the wo} © 
only see us through the eyes of our at 
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“Home, Sweet Home” 
9 


“‘Those boys didn’t know what retreat meant. And, pep! Say, 
every mother’s son charged as tho’ he was the whole American 
Army. It was the proudest moment of my life.’’ 


Our home bound boys will have a “Welcome” echoed a 
hundred million times. 


Bring out all the good things; the friendly, mellow 
Velvet—so rich in the flavor and mildness that only 
Nature’s two years’ ageing can give, and let their pipes 
whisper “HOME, SWEET HOME” to them. 


Liggett < Myers Tobacco Co. 


Write to Velvet Joe, 4241 Folsom 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., for his 1919 
Almanac. He will send it FREE. 
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If the great war had been fought 
in George Washington's time 


Of all the military problems that con- 
fronted George Washington there was 
none greater than that of feeding his 
armies. 


Meat, the fighting man’s most impor- 
tant ration then as now, was especially 
hard to obtain. Much of the time his 
soldiers had to depend for sustenance on 
what they could get by foraging. 


* * * 


America’s job of meat supply, in the 
great war just ended, was a thousandfold 
bigger than Washington’s. It was a job 
of feeding not only our own huge forces 
here and abroad, but the Allied armies 
as well. 


America succeeded because she had at 
her command what Washington didn’t 
have—thousands of prosperous farms, 
and centralized large-scale organiza- 
tions like that of Swift & Company 
for the production and distribution 
of meat. 


How well America succeeded, how well 


her meat machinery stood the test, is evi- 


denced by a French military authority who | 


not only said that France could not have 
held out without our support, but asserted 
that “‘the men over there in the French 
trenches are the best-fed men in Europe.” 


To give some idea of the immensity of 


the food problem — Swift & Company in 


one single month shipped 2,012 car- 


loads of provisions overseas, valued at 


$21,268,000. 


If America had been dependent on the 


meat supply methods of Washington’s 
time, or even of Civil War time, it is not 
difficult to imagine what would have 


. happened. 


Speaking along this line, an American 
official said that it would have been a 
super-human task to gather and handle 
the meat necessary to feed the people dur- 
ing this great war if conditions had: been 
the same as they were “during the Civil 
War, when the meat industry was scat- 
tered all over the country.” 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Established 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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( HEN in these days 
of the armistice 
| one walks, as I have 


recently walked, 
(zh the famous and rich 
aile of Northern French 
nifacturing towns—Lille, 
waix, Tourcoing—he finds 
tem a vast relief from the 
nl monotony of ruined cities 
t2 west, north and south. 
ikindeed, shows a little ruin. 
o1 the edges of the town the 
zting Germans blew up the 
‘dos and some of the houses 
jeant to them. Near the 
air are the old ruins of a few 
i]ngs which early in the war 
jd tribute to German artil- 
yire; farther, the old town 
liburned by the conquerors 
aler to destroy the records, 
a mplete wreck. Otherwise, 
\lilooks only like a city gone 
ed—its paint dingy and 
kg, its pavements worn, 
m of its windowpanes re- 
a1 by greased paper, many 
i shutters.closed. On more 
réil inspection one notices a 
wurther details, such as the 
s.ce of most door knobs and 
t2 leaden gutters along the 
vi. 


is the same with Roubaix and Tourcoing, except that 
eshow no ruin at all, since they were farther from the 
it; line than their greater sister. There they all stand, 
biantial arid unbeautiful manufacturing cities, built 
Jight-red brick; row on row of two-story tenement 
u's, much alike; street on street of little shops; and 
10; all a fringe of great factories, from whose high 
ijaeys no smoke issues. Look them over superficially 
idrou would say that the triangle escaped undamaged. 


The Three Blown Eggs 


\( AT first sight of a blown egg, you might say that it 
as still a perfectly good egg. You would not perceive 
athe matter which made it useful as an egg was gone. 
as past the guarded doors of the factories in Lille, Rou- 
4; Tourcoing or any of their tributary towns, and you 
oil perceive that for practical purposes the Germans 
Wruined the district about as thoroughly and as effec- 
vty as they ruined bombarded Rheims or burned Armen- 
81. You would find for the greater part only junk—at 
01:, workshops bare as a board; at best, rows of machines 
0} which essential parts had been taken away. 
‘many of the factories there is nothing left at all 
<¢)t Some uncorrelated scrap iron; and probably in not 
figle one could the proprietor, even though he had 
omen, raw materials and coal, begin work without a preliminary overhauling, 
Pring and replacement of vital parts. Here is a situation unparalleled in history—as 
ost of the situations brought about by this war. And the problem of restoring 
strial life to the triangle is perhaps the most vital present job for the new Ministry 
constitution, organized only during the last week of November, 1918. 
_ or productiveness nothing in France equaled the triangle. The district bounded 
y ille, Roubaix and Tourcoing, and usually called by the name of the greatest city 
mag the trio, held a population of at least half a million people. Stretch its boundaries 
lile to include subsidiary districts and you had more than 800,000 people. Lyons, 
© South, made the silks of France; with that,exception the Lille district had the 
poly of the French cloth business—wool, cotton and linen. It has held its monopoly 
hee the Middle Ages. In recent years there has been a growth in metallurgical 
e, the coal coming from the Lens fields close at hand, the iron from what 
> to France of Lorraine after 1870. Chemical manufacture and, of course, 
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Furnaces Ripped Out. Above—Junk in the Yard 
of a Lille Factory, Thrown From the Windows 
During the Work of Destruction 


co 


dyeing were also important; in 
fact, one outstanding fact about 
the triangle was the diversity of 
its manufactures. The district 
was solidly in German hands by 
October of 1914; and the con- 
querors never went away until 
October, 1918. And from a 
study of the triangle as it stands 
at present one can reconstruct, 
asa naturalist reconstructs a pre- 
historic animal from a bone or 
two, the German plot against 
France. 


The Plot 


HE ring of militarists and of 

greedy industrials who gov- 
erned Germany up tothe moment 
of her collapse never intended to 
try to hold Northern France— 
except perhaps for a little ‘‘ex- 
pansion”’ in the Lorraine iron 
region. If certain pan-German 
professors in the day of her ap- 
parent victory made a noise to 
the contrary they were either 
extremists or fever-brained mad- 
men. Germany’s plan was no 
more benevolent than that, but 
it was wiser. She had her lesson 
in Alsace-Lorraine. Belgium she 
probably did intend to hold if 
she could, but of France she intended to make merely a 
vassal. If by stopping production for many years she 
could temporarily ruin the industries of Northern France 
that would be almost enough to put France where Ger- 
many wanted her. Inthe meantime, Germany would have 
swollen her own production, would have seized the most 
important markets, and would have imposed upon France 
discriminating tariffs. Destruction or seizure of property, 
especially of machines, in Northern France would in itself 
furnish a market, since France would have to buy from 
victorious Germany the new machines. As a minor con- 
sideration: If Germany instead of destroying the French 
machines took them herself she was just so much to the 
good. When she got to work at last France would be 
working for Germany. 

Searcely were the lines locked from Switzerland to the 
sea when the German Government, then in the flower of 
its efficiency, proceeded with minute German thorough- 
ness to the preliminary work of looting the factories. 
Down from Berlin, from Essen and from the Rhine dis- 
trict came commissions of experts who forced their way 
into every factory, from the great weaving mills to the 
smallest foundry, and made an inventory of the machines. 
This inventory was afterward published in several vol- 
umes, arranged according to the character and uses of the 
machinery. A Berlin industrial, buying Lille machinery 


from the government, could sit in his office and buy through the catalogue almost as 
intelligently as though he had seen the goods. Then, according as the busy strategic 
railroads afforded space, began the work of removal. 

As though to prove what part of industrial Germany had the greatest responsibility 
for this war, the first raids were on the metallurgical and chemical factories. One traces 
a certain method in the operations against these concerns. Their machinery was not 
lifted bodily—at least not at first. One of the hardest things to get in this war has been 
repairs, great or small; and it seemed as though the Imperial Government was at first 
keeping the Lille’ metallurgical works as ‘‘replacement units,” as though in this early 
period the German manufacturers were let at the Lille-Tourcoing-Roubaix factories 
only as their own machinery needed renewal. When that happened the machinery, 
after a farce of payment by “requisition receipts,’’ was transported from the triangle 
by strategic railroad. Like all burglars the Germans paid little or no attention to the 
state of the property which they left behind; and this process often involved three 
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francs of ruin to one of profit. Did they need boiler tubes, 
they simply broke through the sheathing of the boiler, 
leaving the whole thing useless. Again and again they 
broke up whole machines just by way of getting at certain 
machine tools. 

Early in the game the call went out for dynamos and 
turbines. Before the war was two years old they had ripped 
out virtually every dynamo in the triangle. These 
machines being heavy and as a rule strongly set, they 
worked a good deal of destruction in getting them out, 
often blowing up a whole factory floor in order to facilitate 
the work. With the shortage of leather, of composition 
substitutes and of rubber Germany found herself short 
on transmission. Soon every machine belt in the triangle 
had been taken down and carried into Germany. 

The evidence is not yet correlated; so that it is rather 
hard to give a chronological sequence to the narrative of 
these events. But shortly after the war settled down to a 
steady grind they began here and there to remove whole 
factories. Since their plans for the ‘‘new German world”’ 
went hand in hand with the operations of war they started 
-up new industries in the newly conquered districts which 
they intended to hold. Among these was the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, that region whose guaranty of 
neutrality antedated the Franco-Prussian War. That, it 
would seem, they intended to make the center of a German 
chemical manufacturing industry. Entire chemical fac- 
tories in the Lille region were taken to pieces; the machin- 
ery was all boxed up and sent to Luxemburg. Some of 
these transplanted factories were working full blast before 
the period of the great German retreat. ! 


An Amazing Burglary 


HOUGH they paid most attention at first to the metal- 

lurgical and chemical industries they soon got round to 
the cloth plants. Here they perpetrated one of the most 
amazing burglaries in their record. Important among the 
Lille industries were the spinning and weaving of linens. 
Linen flax requires peculiar conditions of growth and har- 
vest. In order to insure a long fiber it is necessary to pull 
up the plant by the roots. Cutting, either by hand or by 
machine, will not serve. This implies a supply of cheap 
labor. No country of Western Europe had labor quite 
cheap or plentiful enough to fulfill this condition. Con- 
sequently the linen makers of Belgium, France and Ire- 
land depended for raw material largely on near Russia, 
including Courland and Lithuania. Early in the war 
Germany took Southwestern Russia and held it tight. 
That great imperial swindle, the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 
showed that she intended to keep it. And no sooner had 
she begun to establish her régime in this 
region than down from Germany came a 
body of expert linen men. They looked over 
the linen factories of the triangle, selected 
those best suited for removal and immediate 
production, and with gangs of French ci- 
vilians commandeered for the purpose they 
boxed them and shipped them to Courland 
and Lithuania. Exactly what became of 
them afterward no one at this end of the 
line is certain; but information coming to 
Lille before the great release goes to prove 
that some of them at least are working on 
Lithuanian flax. 

The spinning and weaving mills never 
suffered, even to the end, quite so much as 
the steel works and the chemical factories. 
One reason for this I have already stated—it 
was conspicuously the steel and chemical 
magnates of Germany who took part with 


the military ring in the great conspiracy. Another reason 
was the shortage in raw textile materials; shut off from 
cotton, from wool, and to a great extent from flax, the 
Germans scarcely had employment for their own textile 
machinery. However, they drew steadily upon the fac- 
tories of the Lille region for their repairs and spare parts. 
Then the necessities of war forced them to take to sub- 
stitutes. They found methods of spinning and weaving 
paper into a near-cloth. They made practical the produc- 
tion of coarse fabrics from nettle fiber; by the summer of 
1918 every inhabitant of Northern France was required 
to turn in to the conquerors two pounds of dried nettles a 
month. The machinery for the new paper-cloth and nettle- 
cloth industries was mostly adapted and patched together 
not from German machines but from the loot of the Lille 
textile mills. Finally, as railway transportation permitted, 
many German manufacturers took advantage of the bar- 
gain prices offered by the government to renew and extend 
the machinery of their plants. 

All this time certain metals were growing scarce in 
Germany; and hand in hand with the removal of whole 
machines or plants went the junking process. First, as 
all the world knows, was the copper shortage. Before they 
had been in Lille a year the Germans began systematically 
to loot copper, by government decree. The inhabitants 
were forced, under heavy penalty if they refused, to turn 
in all their brass and copper—their kitchen pots, their 
electric fixtures, their ornaments and their candlesticks. 
Next squads went from house to house ripping off the 
door knobs, tearing away the window fastenings. Finally 
the Germans turned their attention to the machinery. 
The German looting squads, each with a specialist at its 
head, went over the plants and marked the machines for 
which Germany seemed to have no immediate use. From 
these the squads ripped away the brass bearings and rails— 
all parts, in short, made of copper or copper alloys. In 
certain kinds of French spinning mills the spindles are 
covered with copper sheeting. This went, of course. 

All of which might not have been so bad had the Ger- 
mans done their work with any care. As it was, the squads, 
under orders, usually smashed adjacent parts with sledges 
and crowbars—any way to get out the brass. After this, 
and in somewhat similar fashion, they made a search for 
lead. In some churches of the Lille region they went so 


far as to take out the lead pipes in the organs. 

At last came the preparations for the spring drive of 
1918—the great final effort by which Germany so nearly 
ended civilization. To fill out her dwindling armies she 
found it necessary to comb out every kind of business, to 
take as many men as possible away from production. All 
through the war she had depended for raw iron mainly 


Push Past the Guarded Doors of the Factories in Lille and You Would Perceive That for Practical Purposes the Germans Have Ruined the District ; 
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upon the Lorraine mines. As she took men away { 
these fields she made up for the decreased productio; 
extracting scrap iron from the Lille triangle. Pact; 
from which the most valuable and useful parts had ] 
removed, others which would never be of much assist; 
to German plans—were marked for destruction, ] 
experts working on contract arrived from Germany, 
Since it was a contract job, and very closely caleul 
at that, one can imagine how these junk men operated 
Tourcoing the caretaker shows to visitors what used { 
a foundry. The heavy bases of the machines remai) 
does the shafting of the overhead transmission. Fy 
thing else is gone. The contractor found that to | 
scaffolding in order to reach the higher parts of the 
chinery would not pay under the terms of his cont 


‘Therefore he took only such material as his men ¢ 


reach from the ground with their crowbars and sle 


Last Days of the Looting of Lille 


VBS LILLE and Tourcoing this junking appears to | 
proceeded haphazard. The only rule was to keep oj/ 
machinery, specially designated, which Germany “i 
want later. At Roubaix the work went with a little } 
consideration. The head of each establishment was | 
fied that he must furnish from his shop machines go } | 
tons of scrap iron; and he was allowed to designate | 
parts he least objected to having scrapped. 
Germany specializes on the dyeing industry; andi) 
dyeing establishments of the triangle she appears to ¢ 
done her most thorough job of looting. Machines, ;) 
ratus and vats—the entire equipment of nearly ali 
establishments—vanished northward along the raila 
This went on until late summer of 1918. By that» 
Foch had struck decisively, and the leaders of Ger\: 
knew as well then that they must lose this war and ra 
Northern France as they knew it on the day when) 
signed the armistice. Immediately they speeded ut) 
looting of Lille. As far as the state of the railroad i 
canals permitted they started to get out all that rem x 
of the useful machinery. Still methodical they began ji 
the electrical machinery. The dynamos were already in 
A set of electrical packers—‘‘men whom I should » 
delighted to watch working on any other job,” s1 
Lille industrial—arrived from Germany; and abo: 
that remained of the electrical machinery was boxe ii 
shipped. Still working with the catalogue the Geri 
passed on to the best of other classes of machines. _ 
As the autumn wore on, as the abandonment of il 
looked every day more imminent, they worked si 
feverish haste. As a matter of fact they nevelg 
out all that they packed. Some of it ha e¢ 
found still waiting at the stations, and 
was abandoned on flat cars along the ¢! 
retreat. 
This, however, was noticeable abou he 
latest operations: As they went th ug 
factory after factory, taking out th mi 
chines on the basis of their value oi he 
ease of transportation, they painted hi 
stripes on most of the machinery tha jhe 
could not take away. The experience | tl 
American Harvester Company is p pak 
typical. Gradually the machinery | | 
metal shops had faded away. The! ™ 
mained, however, three extra-heay, ti! 
hammers whose removal and transpoi|ti0 
would mean a terrible job. There wi al 
one enormous dynamo which the Geé jal 
had long ago hoisted from its bed an the 
(Continued on Page 61) 


About as Thoroughly and as Effectively as They Ruined Bombarded Rheims or Burned Armentiéres | 


MORALIZATION is a fiery thing. In- 
stead of riding decorously in the 
-coach of your story it would like 
ilways to jump up on the box and take 
dat the reins. Even now it is hard to 
from saying that no man who went 
gh the war—but no, your moraliza- 
s, after all, only a passenger! It must sit 
atly amid its upholstered cushions until 
time as the coach sets it down. 
w the stage in which our own 
cular moralization journeys 
od out in New York that eve- 
luring the January of 1917 when 
wicien Detwiler sat down in the 
‘oom of the Capucine base- 
restaurant. This night Mr. ——— 
iler was in uniform and here- 
> his “Bronx, Albert,’ had 
nted toaritual. Albert recog- Ft 
the hostile alignments made \ 
‘e conjunction. He was very 
_ indeed—that little Pied- 
ese waiter; and just now no one 
have had a more sympathetic 
1 of the individualistic soul up 
sta communistie discipline. 
soon became apparent to 
t, however, that the individ- 
iesoul was going totriumph. Forafew 
tes after Mr. Detwiler had thrust his 
-putties under the table he produced 
tle, medium sized and ostentatiously 
‘mal. The doctor’s prescription on 
‘ont did not fool Albert. Neither did 
Detwiler’s careless “Beastly tonic— 
and nux vomica, you know!” And 
set down an empty glass before his 
in Albert gave a long wink. 
: Detwiler half winked in return. 
_ quickly withdrawing this mark of 
lence he asked with a little frown: 
1 anything of Miss Le Brun?”’ 
—" She was in this afternoon 
hi With Mr. Henderson, I suppose?” 
1° sir, not with him. This was a new 
2man — yery well-dressed — smooth 
And Albert rubbed his own cheek. 
h, a new gentleman? Well, I’m expecting Miss Le 
ifor dinner to-night. I won’t order till she comes.” 
er Albert had been thus dismissed Mr. Detwiler 
ured himself five teaspoonfuls from the bottle on the 
| Pouring some ice water upon this he then drained 
ass with high histrionic effect of repulsive achieve- 
When this was done he took out a cigarette. It was 
six o’clock. The waiters were spreading such of the 
‘le-topped tables as had been vacated and were 
‘Ing miserably over others where patrons continued 
lily with the highball ordered at three-fifteen. There 
nits to the term of occupation even in the Capucine, 
as one drink purchases newspapers, a space to discuss 
idical movement and chainwork on cigarettes—the 
i kind that the patrons of this particular section 
ily brought with them. 
room in which Mr. Detwiler was now waiting for 
‘Le Brun was the favorite haunt of a certain conven- 
group. True, their conventions were not those of 
ople upon whom they looked down. Nevertheless, 
self-imposed laws were just as binding as those which 
‘ed the “middle class.” One of these was that some- 
Tankly immoral lingered in the bank account. 
ner, that anything which sold was without art. And 
1d was that marriage should never dislocate either the 
‘or soul of alady. Just at present, however, all these 
6 Were overshadowed by a sentiment to which Mr. 
ller in his uniform and spiral putties offered visible 


sy was all the more startling because only a 
before he had been an honored member of this 
iritual outlet he had contributed unhemmed 
little magazines unsullied by a circulation; 
ysical income—well, only a few of his friends 
ted to the truth that on one day out of each 
s fractious typewriter in hand and wrote 
certain Broadway firm of gentlemen’s 
ourse the returns from this latter activity 
en by Mr. Detwiler in actual currency. To 
afé he had always stood in the same relation 
can peon to his master. Just as soon as he 
check he handed it over to the manage- 
r last week’s obligations. It was a vulgar 


THE 


As if Seeing the Room Now for the First Time — Perhaps Through 
the Eyes of One Coming Into it Suddenly After a Long Absence — 


She Took in Each Familiar Detail 


remnant of bourgeoisie give-and-take, but the Capucine 
persevered in its outworn system. 

Other creditors, however, were less vigilant, and to 
ofiset the settlements with charioteer Bacchus and his 
pards Mr. Detwiler hoarded the consciousness of many 
unpaid debts. These, together with the increasing amount 
of alcohol that he consumed, deepened his own conviction 


that he was a free, wild soul, beset by rebel visionings, 


crazed by dreams of beauty that the practical mind could 
never entertain. 

Now as, facing the door, he sat here at his little corner 
table he was soon made to feel the change in his status. 

“Hello, Lucien!’’ The first of his group to come through 
the door was Lucile Devereaux, an actress from The 
Purple Buskin, one of those various amateur organizations 
now taking in very professional dollars. Lucile was 
generally the vamp of the piece, and most every evening 
she came to the Capucine to be revamped. 

“Going over soon?” she asked carelessly, half halting 
by Lucien’s chair. 

“Rather.” 

“Don’t wonder you’re grouchy about it. Well, so long. 
Don’t let it get you.’’ And with this perfunctory word, 
very different from her usual cozy greeting, Miss Dever- 
eaux passed on to the big table near by, where she was 
soon surrounded by cigarettes, highball and all the regular 
office furniture of the professional vamp. 

The next acquaintance framed in the doorway was 
Bobby Musher. Bobby, too, was connected with The 
Purple Buskin. He designed the scenery for many of their 
productions. Restraint was Bobby’s pet lapdog and never 
for a minute could it be urged from his knee. Anything 
more than one vaporous mauve window in an empty 
room was too “‘literal’’ for him. 

“Well, old man,” cried he with gritty cordiality as he 
shook the snow from the white overcoat which he always 
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wore, ‘‘how goes it? Got all the good old Kipling symp- 
toms—God of our fathers, flashing blade, justice of our 
cause—eh, what?” 

“Aw, cut it out!’ growled Mr. Detwiler, watching the 
other sit down opposite him. 

“There, there, I’m not saying you can’t keep your head. 
But it’s a dangerous business—this putting on a uniform.” 
For one instant Mr. Detwiler’s hand tightened about 
his empty glass. Then suddenly his whole ex- 
pression changed. 

: ““See here, Bobby,’’ he cried, and the light- 
2 blue eyes raised to his friend were those of a boy 
of fourteen, a boy expecting kindness, and aw- 
fully hurt because for the first time he hasn’t met 
it. ‘‘Oh, well, what’s the use? If you want to 
think—well, that—of me, I guess you’ll have to 
go ahead. Only you’re dead wrong. I’m not 
going into this war as an American. American! 
Good Lord, what do I care for that—or Russian 
or French or English either? It’s the working- 
man of all countries—the people. Why, see 
here, Bobby, when I get back I’m going to 
write something so big and—naked—that—well, 
there won’t be any more government whims for 
wars. American! Heavens, you ought to know 


me better than that!’ 


4 
ie, There was so much of honest young passion 


in his voice that Bobby’s skepticism seemed to 
melt. ‘“’S what I always tell ’em,” he retorted, 
heaving a yeasty look from under a 
fervent bang. ‘Just keep up the pace 
you set in that last thing of yours—that 
vers libre in The Angry Omelet. Let 
me see, how did it go—that first line? 
Oh yes: ‘Deep and dark and soft asa 
grape the mountain hangs o’er the 
thirsty road!’ Great stuff, old man! 
“Deep and dark and soft as a grape.’” 
And with the yeasty look rising higher 
and higher Bobby intoned the words to 
the tapping of a dirty forefinger. 
It was now six-fifteen and the far 
room of the Capucine was filling rapidly. 
Women in smocks and sandals, shaking the 
snow gayly from the hats which crowned 
their short boxed hair, were settling down 
at the various tables. Men who gave a 
friendly nod to Bobby and a restrained one 
to Lucien passed on eagerly to join them. 
And still Miss Le Brun failed to appear. 

It was in reply to his friend’s sudden im- 
patient watching of the doorway that 
Bobby spoke next. ‘‘ How does Louise take 
it by this time?”’ he asked. 

Lucien’s face clouded. He was just 
about to answer when his friend saw him 
jump to his feet. There was a happy smile on his face, 
and as Bobby turned round he was just in time to be 
drawn into the answering smile of a pair of slate-gray eyes. 

The young person who had just entered was about 
twenty-one years old. She was dressed in leggings and 
corduroy knickers topped by a doublet of turquoise-blue 
satin, edged about the square neck and the flowing sleeves 
with soft gray fur. Already the round fur cap had been 
jerked off and it had left a filletlike crease about hair that 
was short and brown and curling from the snow which still 
sparkled there. The boxed hair—the fillet—the flowing- 
sleeved doublet—who would have ever guessed that a 
small medieval page could be called Miss Louise Le Brun? 

And with what:a soft furry little contralto she greeted 
them both! “Hello, boys. Am I very late, Lucien? 
Awfully sorry, but Versooth’s got the most stunning show 
on—just perfectly ripping. Hello!’’—with a quick glance 
round her. ‘Oh, hello!” 

As she gave little staccato nods to friends in various 
parts of the room she stood there knocking the snow 
from her round fur cap. At last, seating herself between 
the two men she threw the bonnet across the table to the 
window sill and lifted a cigarette from Lucien’s paper 
folder. . 

At this moment Albert, who, too, had been impatient 
for her arrival, hustled over and shook out a snowy table- 
cloth before them. Miss Le Brun looked up at him with 
even more vivid friendliness than she had dispensed 
through the room. 

“Now, Albert,” she commanded crisply, “‘let it be some- 
thing good and—sixty-five cents!”’ 


With a hurt little look Lucien interposed. ‘‘Not my 
very last night!’’ he pleaded. 
She put up the forefinger of her left hand. ‘Parasite 


me no parasites, sir. And, by the way, you didn’t forget 
to bring that memorandum with you?” 
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“What memorandum?” Suddenly before Albert’s eyes 
Lucien grew red. 

“What memorandum? Oh, Lucien! Why, all those 
things you paid for me last month. Now don’t try to 
squirm out of it. Isn’t fair—is it now, Bobby?” And 
such an arrowy smile sped from that wide, sweet bow of 
a mouth that Mr. Musher threw up his hands. 

““Kamerad!” cried he. “If it only weren’t for Joe 


Henderson!”’ 
“Joe? Not he. I have a new love now. He wears 
spats. His cheeks are red and—well, sort of best-cut 


appearing.’ 

“Delicious,” twittered Bobby. ‘“‘Where did you meet 
up with Sir’’—he paused before he brought forth his 
pleased but goaded fancy—‘‘Sirloin?”’ 

“Oh, it manufactures calendars and I’m trying to sell 
him some pretty-girl heads. Wait a moment.”’ And taking 
the menu from Albert’s hand she looked over the familiar 
items with a smile cumulative rather than freshly inspired. 
It was quite clear she was still thinking amusedly of the 
gentleman with the spats and the ruddy cheeks. And as 
they looked at her now it must have occurred to both of 
the men that this was not a sedate little page who loved to 
wander amid the yews and peacocks of milord’s clipped 
terraces. To tamper with the thongs of the knight’s best 
steel breastplate, to turn the coats-ol-arms, upside down 
for the tournament—anybody would have said théSe were 
the things Miss Le Brun loved best of all. 

Just after she ordered Bobby Musher left them. He 
was dining with “that chap over in the corner—clever 
boy—just back from Russia.’’ And as he left them he 
whispered with his head down close to that of Miss Le 
Brun: ‘Going to find out how the Soviet is really working. 
Can’t trust this capitalistic press, you know.” 

Shortly after he left them Albert set down a melodra- 
matic egg before Mr. Detwiler. To the girl he explained 
very tenderly that her order would not be ready for an- 
other ten minutes. 

“Oh, very well. 
Le Brun. 

Mr. Detwiler stared at her rather anxiously. Now 
that the glow from the outside air had left her cheeks she 
looked rather pale, and a bluish line under the eyes had 
suddenly routed all her early archness of look. With his 
eye upon her second cigarette Mr. Detwiler was about to 
remonstrate. Immediately, however, he controlled him- 
self. To ease this self-restraint he poured out five more 
teaspoonfuls of tonic. 

With her eye upon this performance Miss Le Brun looked 
as if she were about to speak. But the same obligation 
which he had respected kept her silent too. And for 
a few minutes she puffed and he sipped without say- 
ing a word. 

‘“Well?” asked Miss Le Brun at last. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Detwiler, taking a moody 
bite of egg. 

There was another long silence. It was not un- 
til her order finally appeared that Miss Le Brun 
spoke again. ‘‘And you’re really going to- 
morrow?” 

ee V'es277 

““Then—this is your last evening here?” 

The furry little contralto voice was very 
low now. Perhaps had it not been for some 
wan estranging strand it might have even 
broken before the last word. 

“Yes, Louise.” 

Had it not been for the same spectral 
dividing thing Mr. Detwiler’s eyes might 
have shown her the thrill which that low 
question gave him. 

Another silence. Then in the tone of an 
unprejudiced observer of human events he 
remarked: ‘‘Now about my insurance. I 
had that made out to you of course.” 

She gave the short hair a little backward 
toss. “I can’t, Lucien—I simply can’t! You 
know how I—how we both feel—about that 
sort of thing.” 

“But,” he urged, ‘‘this would be—well, 
just to make it up to you.” 

‘Nonsense! As if that were your fault— 
their not letting me go over! And, now, 
sir—to our account.” He was about to 
protest but she was already chopping off 
with the forefinger of one hand upon all five 
fingers of the other the items of her in- 
debtedness. ‘‘Let me see. There was a 
frame, and that new omelet pan, and 
some tubes of paint, and—oh yes—my 
renewal for The Carburetor me 

“But you paid the subscription for The 
Angry Omelet,’ he protested here. 

As they argued thus, who would have 
dreamed that three years ago Mr. Lucien 
Detwiler had taught English in a fresh- 
water college and had regularly worn 
out two pairs of rubbers a year? Or that 


I’m not hungry anyway,’ retorted Miss 


“I Like Well Enough 
to Look In on Your Little Bohemian Affairs. 
Here,the Minute Eleven o’Clock Comes Round I Begin to Want to Get Back”’ 


Miss Louise Le Brun had at that same period lived in a 
small Pennsylvania town, where she had gone on jolly 
straw rides with the boys, put up her hair, and begged her 
mother to take down from the walls the hand-painted tam- 
bourine of another generation? 

Who indeed? Certainly not the ruddy-faced gentleman 
of thirty-five who had just then discovered them. 

“Oh, here you are!” cried the gentleman; and as he 
bent over Miss Le Brun it was easy to identify him with 
the well-dressed, smooth-shaven man whom Albert -had 
reported as being at the Capucine with Louise earlier in 
the afternoon. ‘‘Couldn’t see-you for looking, you know.” 

“Why, Mr. Fairbush,” cried Miss Le Brun, “you did 
get here, after all! I thought you were just joking when 
you said you’d break away from the lithographers’ ban- 
quet. Lucien, I want you to meet Mr. Fairbush. He’s the 
one I was telling you about. Mr. Fairbush is helping me 
to draw heads for calendars.” 

“Helping yuh!” exclaimed Mr. Fairbush excitedly as 
he seated himself in the vacant chair between them. 
“Why, I’m a regular life-saver. Take it from me, little 
girl, pretty-girl heads mayn’t be art but they’re what 
people want—see? What d’yuh think she was tryin’ to 
get away with?’”’ And now for the first time he turned to 
Lucien. ‘‘Plaited purple trees and a cuppla panting egg- 
shells! Wow, wow!’’ 

Averting his eyes Mr. Fairbush fanned away from him 
with both hands all further suggestions of symbolic art. 

With evident bewilderment Lucien sat there looking at 
Mr. Smythe Fairbush; and when he was tired of staring 
at the glossy nails, the immaculate linen and the imminent 
wattles of the stranger he turned to Louise. She seemed 
to be enjoying Mr. Fairbush. She laughed at his jokes, 
she bent upon him her archest glance, and when he offered 
to buy some champagne she accepted it quite as a matter 
of course. A little uneasiness on Lucien’s part was now 
quite obvious. Once indeed when the alien caught hold of 
Miss Le Brun’s hand and bunched it up possessively in his 
own great pink fingers he made a sudden movement for- 
ward. Again, however, that wan estranging strand must 
have inhibited further action. 

After the first drink of champagne Mr. Fairbush grew 
even more expansive. Turning sideways in his chair he 
winked generally at the big table near by. The vamp of 
The Purple Buskin returned the wink—with that thrifty 
portion of eye saved froma heavy vampish lid. A few 
minutes later Lucien trailed Miss Le Brun and Mr. Fair- 
bush to the big table. 

It was Jasper Gates who happened to sit right next to 
Lucien. The sharp features of this youth, set off by great 
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horn-rimmed spectacles, might have been carved by a § 
woodcutter. Not being confined to the handle of 
harmless salad fork Jasper liberated the aroma of a y 
winy spirit upon little toys,-hand-painted, which , 
made from last year’s toothbrushes. In the sixteen h, 
when he was not working or sleeping he sat at the C; 
cine and talked of the great revolution that was to ec 

Just as Lucien took his seat Jasper was making his y 
fiery announcement—this time to the little artist’s m 
in the soiled pink tunic embroidered in grocer’s twine 

“They may carry me scweaming to the Fwont,” 
he, “‘but I’ll never enlist.” 

Under glowing excitement the boy’s “‘r’s” would ; 
and run. 

The bold declamation was quite evidently for Luci 
benefit. He might have made some retort had there 
occurred just then two simultaneous interruptions. 
was the sound of Mr. Fairbush’s voice ordering champs 
for the whole party; the other, the appearance of a. 
strapping girl in widow’s weeds. At the coming of 
stranger everybody at the big table yapped - “Oh, t] 
you are! Hello, Nausica.” - 

As she greeted them in return: the ‘irl lifted a chair f 
a near-by table, held it out at arm’s length, swung it | 
several intervening heads and plumped.it down bety 
Lucien and Jasper. It was a calm exercise of yir 
inherited from the same woman of the Irish. bogs who 
given Nausica her thickly lashed blue ee ‘and gl 
black hair. 

“The vewy person I wanted. to see!” cried Jasper, gi 
her a peck on the cheek. “‘Say,-but.1. have: “a. good on 
you! Know little Squibbs? Well, what do you suppos 
asked me here last night? He wanted to nos if you: | 
a widow!” 

“Widow?” The whole table took. “up the yerd 
laughed uproariously at the naive associations of 
middle-class mind. 

During the next hour the young: man in the ania 
driver’s uniform said very little...Perhaps. he was mi 
storing memories for the time -when, he. should be 
away. Perhaps long afterward ‘there. swam in his 1 
an impression of jokes in which he occasionally j joinec 
nervous fingers reaching out for cigarettes. and drink: 
a asper Gates’ smacking his lips over. the, tourist tradesn | 
wine as he declared that the middle classes must fol| 
stand in the way of all real progress; of. ‘mirrored | 
multiplying the faces about him, and of a bare stone | 
muddy now with the tracks in melted snow. —_ 

Just now, however, he seemed seldom to take his | 
from the spot across the table where Miss Louise Le | 
lifted her laughing eyes to the face of Mr. Fairbus!| 
anyone had been watching him closely, in fact, he 1; ; 
have noted that Mr. Detwiler was growing more and 
uneasy. He crossed and uncrossed his puttied legs; ’ 
eral times he gave a little startled frown, and on’! 
started to get up from his chair. The climax to this {1 
seemed to come when suddenly Mr. Fairbush gras] | 


precedent. He was an energetic tourist—this one) 
kind who would always jump from his sight-seeing ¥ ‘ 
in Algiers to take a hand at a Moslem prayer. To- | 


when he saw Jasper Gates kissing the artist’s model} 
soiled pink tunic Mr. Fairbush jumped more cae F 
than ever from his passing vehicle. Perhaps it would 
seemed different had not that leap been recorded il 
mirrored walls. For a glass has a certain ugly, impel 
way of presenting events, and Lucien happened to sj 
one of the glassy walls the reflection of Mr. Fairt ih 
heavy arm about Louise’s shoulders, of Mr. Fairt ih 
heavy face close to Louise’s cheek. 
Yet even now the others did not st 
narrow jealousy which stabbed him, © 
made him twist one puttied leg about the : 
All they did notice was that Mr. Detwil al 
ministered more tonic to himself and th b 
gan flirting desperately with Miss Ni 
Bean, her of the recreational widow's \*# 
When half an hour later he rose abruptly ® 
his chair the most suspicious could have an 
no connection between his early departu: a! 
the prolonged presence of Mr. Fairbush _ 
As Lucien got up Miss Le Brun rose |” 
feet also. Mr. Fairbush, however, caugh 
of the flowing blue sleeve and pulled her 
again. : 
“°S only the shank uh the evening € 
he protested. Then with an injured " 
added: ‘Why, what yuh mean? Didnt Ire 
away from that banquet just to be with yo. 
For just one instant Louise hesitated. 
she spoke the little furry contralto was as ¢ 
with mischief as the wide sweet mous any Mt 
slate-gray eyes. 
“Tm sorry, Mr. Fairbush,” said aa 


‘e\| feet, “but my husband—you see, it’s 
evening.” 

‘Your husband!” gasped the tourist, 

ing and leaning heavily on the back o a 
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“I’m Sorry, Mr. Fairbush,’’ Said She, Looking Him Squarely in the Face as She Rose, “But My Husband —You See, it’s His Last Evening”’ 


could say nothing more, only watch the two walking 
tly from the table. At last when they were gone he 
¢ deeply in his chair. ‘‘But she told me she was Miss 
3run,”’ he explained dolefully. 

gain they all laughed uproariously at the naive associa- 
s of the middle-class mind. Then very kindly they 
ained to Mr. Fairbush that in their circles a lady did 
take her husband’s name. She was an individual, not 
ere labeled member of a family unit. 

But,” protested Mr. Fairbush hazily, ‘‘what’s the big 
? What’s the use uh getting married then? Why, half 
women I know did it just to have a ‘missus’ in front of 
tnames,.’’ He scratched his head reflectively, and at 
the bewildered expression was absorbed by one long, 
L-humored grin. 

Here,” he cried loudly, lifting his glass on high, 
re’s to Miss Wife.” 

eanwhile the subject of this toast, all done up in long 
_and muff and with her little fur cap pulled down over 
boxed hair, was hurrying to overtake the rapid foot- 
s of the young man ahead of her. It was snowing very 
how—small waspish flakes which flew against the soft 
nder street lamps, froze as they fell upon the ground 
| upon the evergreens of the Capucine window boxes, 
left glittering harum-scarum lines upon the long row of 
sin front of the restaurant. The zero wind blew the 
particles into Miss Le Brun’s face until the sting al- 
t blinded her, and just as she crossed to the west side 
ifth Avenue she fell to the ground. 

3 he heard her cry the young man came running back. 
4 something almost savage in his eyes he helped her 
er feet. Then as he looked down at her he uttered one 
len, overwhelming word. 

Louise!” he said; and the man in the ear warmers 
was stamping his booted feet inside the little box of 
Capucine taxi station stared across the street in 
zement. The young man in the army overcoat and the 
‘Wance driver’s cap was taking the girl in his arms. 


eval page. One side of her coat marked by the snow 
which she had fallen, her hair and cap jeweled by the 
flakes, she looked up at him with a wistful parting of 
iwide, Sweet mouth. She understood the angry, des- 
embrace, she shared perhaps the bewilderment of 
one utterance of her name. Yet, helpless as he, she 
tragically across the old, wan, dividing strand. 


-l mischief was gone now from the face of the little. 


In a moment Lucien let go of her and soberly, quietly, 
they walked across to Seventh Avenue. From here it was 
only a stone’s throw to that quaint, embedded square 
where waited for them now the typewriter, the samples of 
modern art and the omelet pan of their individualistic 
home, — 


Some weeks after this Lucien’s first batch of letters 
arrived. Even to the postscript—‘“‘ Please save this’”’— 
these were all read proudly by Louise to the fellow patrons 
of the far room of the Capucine. And Albert, the little 
Piedmontese waiter, hovering about to catch a word from 
his favorite Mr. Detwiler, may have smiled to himself at 
the comments of Mr. Detwiler’s friends. ‘‘Ripping!’’ 
squeaked Bobby Musher. ‘‘Oh, he’ll bring us back some- 
thing great out of this!” 

“Tf only he doesn’t get militawistic,” sighed Jasper 
Gates darkly. 

Certainly Lucien’s first letters were the kind to inspire 
hope in every reader of The Angry Omelet. Bang! bang! 
bang! went off his literary popgun, and how he did bring 
down everything with one well-chosen adjective! . There 
was the description of a devastated village, of the fields 
churned by bursting shells, of his first drive through an 
unlit night road—‘‘like a great sooty log round the edges 
of which you saw suddenly the quick, wrapping flame of 
bomb or rocket.’”’ Lucien found something ‘“‘majestically 
furtive’’ about boche bombs at night. The phrase was 
picked out by Bobby Musher as the finest thing any 
American had said about the war. 

It was in his second lot of letters that Lucien first men- 
tioned Dayton Hollander. ‘“‘There’s a funny little fellow 
in our squad,”’ he wrote; ‘‘the kind you are sure was the 
valedictorian of his class at high school. He’s assistant 
buyer of books at Screwbridge’s department store, and he 
was asking me the other day what I did. ‘Too bad,’ he 
answers plaintively. ‘Poetry doesn’t have any sale at all 
at Screwbridge’s; unless,’ he added, ‘it’s Tennyson or 
Longfellow for Christmas gifts.’”’ 

“Tennyson or Longfellow!” sniffed Jasper, upon hear- 
ing this. ‘‘ Middle-class stuff! I bet there’s a fellow just 
quivers at sight of the Stars and Stwipes.” 

. That Dayton Hollander was indeed given to this sort of 
misplaced emotionalism was brought out clearly by Lu- 


-eien’s next reference to him. ‘“‘Talking to Hollander to- 
-day,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and, by Jove, it’s interesting to get that 


point of view! It seems he hadn’t been able to make up 
his mind about enlisting until his wife said to him, ‘ Day- 
ton, I’m not going to have any other American pay your 
fare.’ That phrase got him. He went into the service 
right away, his wife got back the job of file clerk she had 
before they were married, and the grandmother came on 
to take care of the two kids. Upon my soul, Louise, I 
envied him as he was telling me. How wonderful it would 
be to approach this war with a pattern—Pattern One: 
That the Germans are the wicked dragon; Pattern Two: 
That we are righteous Saint George who must slay the 
wicked dragon.” 

““What a wonderful phrase!’’ yearned Bobby. ‘‘Ap- 
proaches this war with a pattern! Just sums up fellows 
like that!”’ 

Still another description in this letter Louise read aloud 
to her group. ‘‘There’s a Mrs. Saint John Letheridge 
helping with the reconstruction work in the devastated 
country, and she really means it too,”” commented Lucien. 

“T met her the first time just as she was taking a whole 
armful of bright new pots and pans and American shoes 
into an old peasant’s place. With her cool English voice 
and her eager English eyes and the scrubbed freshness of 
her skin she’s like the sight of a clean tablecloth here in 
this infernal mud. She’s a widow—thirty—just the age 
every widow ought to be—and I hunt her up whenever I 
have a chance.” 

It was Jasper’s enriching comment which interrupted 
Louise at this point. ‘‘What a lucky thing the wah has 
been for the rich!’’ he sneered. ‘‘Given ’em an emotion, 
you know. I suppose this Mrs. Lethewidge wouldn’t lift a 
fingah for any cause that didn’t have a flag waving over 
hos 

By the time spring came Louise had given up reading 
Lucien’s letters. The fact of it was that they were now 
mere scraps, void of all the phrases in which he had once 
so daintily braceleted the war. Puzzled by the change 
Louise could account for it only by the supposition that 
her husband wanted to keep the notes for his book there 
where he could refer to them. 

It was at Stonecraft that she received most amazing 
news. Stonecraft was an artist’s colony in Massachusetts 
to. which Louise had come early in the summer. Fortu- 
nately her pure impulses toward it had been much liberated 
by the number of despised pretty-girl heads which she had 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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grams which the passing of the war cloud 
from these British Isles has brought to 
light two things are clear: One, that the pre-war 
state of mind of employer and of those who work for 
him has undergone a change; the other, that unless 
the peace ahead is to be both sterile and stormy every 
capable man’s shoulder must be put to the wheel of 
industry and help begin the mending of the war 
wastage with more and better work than has ever 
been done before. 

If anything can be said to be settled in a time of so 
much unsettlement, of. moving from a gigantic war 
footing to normal, it is the fact that both duty and 
self-interest require for the job of starting up the in- 
dustrial circulation of the nation something of that 
same patriotic spirit all round which made it possi- 
ble to overcome the great peril. 

All the agitation and discussion now going on throughout 
the land a big word covers, and it means all sorts of things 
to all sorts of people. That word is reconstruction. To 
some—not a large number, perhaps, so far as one can 
judge, but a noisy and an energetic crowd, skillful in capi- 
talizing every element of inevitable disaffection in these 
troublous times of change—the only reconstruction worth 
looking at bears one brand and familiar trade-mark: 
Russian Bolshevism. The Bolshevist is right on the job in 
this war-burdened land, and he is making himself heard 
whenever and wherever opportunity offers. In this home 
of free speech he doesn’t have to work under cover. You 
will find him out in the factory yard, on the bus top, in 
both East and West End tea shops; and he is in his ele- 
ment at the mass meetings, whose number is legion. 


QO: of the welter of many isms and pro- 


Problems of Industrial Unrest 


O TO any Albert Hall gathering, whatever may be the 
purpose of the meeting; he is on hand to capture the 
meeting if he can, to heckle the speakers, and in general to 
startsomething. OneSundaynight not long agothis hall was 
packed to the roof. A voice in the topmost gallery, louder 
than that of the poor speaker who was trying to hold his 
audience, yelled ‘‘We want a Trotzky revolution.’ There 
were cheers and cries and applause, but none so vehement 
as those which followed the retort of the young man of the 
pale face and the silver badge—the insignia of the returned 
and disabled soldier: ‘‘Why don’t you clear out then and 
go back to Russia?’ And these familiar exercises over, the 
speaker was allowed to proceed. 

British good sense has always been the saving grace in 
every emergency, and it may be said to be getting into 
action at this juncture, for all the threatening differences 
so vehemently aired. One good sign of this is the general 
inclination to face with sympathy and good will, and also 
with a serious effort at understanding, the new purposes 
which have taken hold of the minds of the people. One 
evening while waiting for the doors of an assembly hall to 
open I was talking with my neighbor in line. He was a 
postman in uniform. 

“What is coming off in this country?” I asked. ‘‘ People 
aretalking about changes. Is Russiagoing to bethe model?” 

“Not by a long way, it isn’t—unless some very tall 
blunders are made. We have the vote, and now six million 
women are going to vote. We go along the constitutional 
way. We want no mob rule tearing everything up. The 
Bolshies are only Prussians painted red. We hayen’t put 
up with four years to save our country and then let them 
do what we wouldn’t let Jerry do.”’ 

Jerry is trench for Hun. 

More and better work, carried on under conditions which 
satisfy those who do it, be they managers or laborers, that 
their good will can be in it—these are the twin peaks of 
what may be called the general labor problem here. Allsorts 
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DECORATIONS 


of other peaks and ridges line the industrial horizon; all 
sorts of trails and pathways show on the industrial map 
which many are busily redrawing—but they do not all 
lead to the Promised Land. 

All through the war the country has been prosperous. 
Women who never before saw the inside of big Piccadilly 
and Regent Street shops became familiar customers of the 
luxury departments. That ghost which haunted the very 
retreats of pre-war statesmen, unemployment, was happily 
laid, at least for the time being. There was work enough— 
something new in British memory. Labor disturbances, 
though not unknown during the war, fell to a small figure, 
for war power has a way of bringing industrial disputants 
to terms, and short shrift for the recalcitrant. A grim 
reminder of this force was a tattered poster I saw on the 
wall of a Clyde yard machine shop serving notice on a 
body of strikers that within seven days they would be 
called to the colors unless they returned to work. The 
poster was dated September, 1918; itseems ages agoin tone. 

Industrial peace, then, there has been, on the whole; 
but this is not to say that industrial unrest had vanished. 
The illusion of general prosperity covered up the real situa- 
tion, while a marvelous national sacrifice to ward off immi- 
nent disaster submerged every other emotion. The heavy 
exertion of war-making does not usually carry over into 
the moods of peace. Let go the tension and a reaction 
easy to mark sets in. The spirit of ready sacrifice keyed up 
the population for nearly four and a half years; and all the 
people made sacrifices—rich and poor alike; make no mis- 
take about that. Now war at best is a spendthrift business, 
and the future is its prey. Unemployment passed out of 
the country during the war because trade was booming, 
new demands on the labor power mounted daily, produc- 
tive men by the million left their work places for the Front, 
the government became the great spender and almost 
monopolized the purchasing power of the nation, having 
to pay no regard to the buying power of markets or to the 
consequences of destroying rather than replenishing things. 
Give up these huge artificial stimulants and there is some 
job ahead. 


Will the generous spirit which floated the British nation: 


through the war last long enough to save it from rocks in 
the peace channels? The indications are that it will. Only 
facts have to be faced and spades and things called by no 
camouflaged words. Right through the war there were 
charges and counter charges between employers and em- 
ployed. Bad feeling, distrust, calling of names were not 
infrequent. Each side asserted solemnly and without 
reserve that the other was putting self above country and 
was busy making ready for the day when war pressure was 
off and the field open once more for the best man to win. 
Employers have complained of labor profiteering, slack- 
ness, indiscipline and shocking time-keeping—that is, 
absence from work. The men talk of fat war profits despite 
the tax bills, oppression of the workers, subtle attempts 
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to undermine their organizations, and, to top 
all, the jump in living expenses. During the y 
these recriminations got but little hearing. N) 
they hold the front page. 
There can be no question that, while war was ( 
a real brotherhood of sacrifice was the general sen 
ment of the nation. Industrial bitterness was, |) 
politics, adjourned for the period of the conflict. A 
to keep something of that spirit alive and give t] 
bit of the civilized world not yet in eruption a chai’ 
to build for the future of its own people and do sor 
thing for those of the shaken lands—here is the | 
gest problem in industrial statesmanship. Al 

The return to peace calls for a sloughing off ofc. 
time formulas in the industrial bargain; a scrapp | 
of platitudes; a truce to inertia; a frank facing! 
what has to be done. This is not the special chor: 
any specially ordained set of men. It is suprem) 
the chore of every fair-minded man, be his job what it m| 
Not much headway will be made if the old imps of ¢); 
suspicion and stupidity hold the stage, nor if lively - 
operation among all the parties concerned fails to obti, 
Never have said parties been so much in one boat asn | 
whether they are aware of this fact or not. 

What the war did was to push the problem and fac 
industrial unrest into the background; it did little to d: 
it. No intelligent man believed that it would stay di‘ 
when peace cameand the cement of common effort crumb | 


The Mavement for Better Housing 


HE entire subject of industrial unrest was gone /( 
carefully by a commission made up of first-rate citiz 5 
These men were not theorists, and they did not start ou | 
prove any pet idea of their own. When they finished t 
job they told the country some plain truths, of use to} | 
in mind at the present time. Unrest, these hard-hes ¢ 
men said, was nothing new in the industrial life of 
country. So far as it arose from small or temporary ¢a 
the matter could be dealt with by a little applicatio 
judgment and unselfishness. But the unrest which vi! 
down deeper and kept smoldering, with here and ther !! 
outbreak of bad temper and disaffection—that called 1: 
broad-minded view of conditions which had to be cl 
with in a statesmanlike way. The commission did net 
itself into believing that individual agitators were ale 
sible for chronic discontent. They mince no words, t 
sure, when they view the performances of extremists 
bow to no authority but that of their own impulses } 
undermine the influence of the workers’ chosen represe # 
tives in supporting orderly trade agreements. But theh rl 
of British labor, take it by and large, is sound; the ma 
workingman believes in constitutional methods; one l™ 
this phrase used again and again everywhere—but thiss a 
typical workingman has grievances a-plenty. Soaring) * 
prices and general profiteering are constant sources of 2 
bitterment. Thoughthe government hasskimmed thee ™ 
off profits and incomes the men believe that an unconst D 
able amount of sudden affluence has come to many, mn 
they are mad clear through. 
Shortage of houses has for years been a crying a ‘ 
very little has been done about it. Big war wages | 
made no difference so far as getting accommodatio’ 
concerned, and thousands of families who want to liv a 
the English-speaking race has learned to live find it im 
sible. All sorts of petty restrictions, lack of enterprise’ 
obstructive land laws have stood in the way and hav 
a mountain of ill feeling. No pronouncement of the 
ment has met with more hearty approval than 
nected with its housing program. As far back as. 
was shown that in England and Wales alone nea 
million\persons lived more than two in aroom. In 
and in Ireland conditions were even worse. 


2 house famine has been growing on the country. 
ag the war building operations came to a standstill of 

. The result to-day is bad overcrowding and con- 
yn in nearly every town in Great Britain—in all the 
g districts, where the men are bitter and discontent is 
ant; in all the agricultural sections; and notoriously 
» Jeading manufacturing centers. The common esti- 
is that the country is about one million houses short. 
ent landlords are prevented from raising rents above 
e-war figure by the Restriction of Rent Act. They 
it that ruin is staring them in the face. The act holds 
or six months longer, after which a jump in house 
“must surely come. That will not help matters. 
every point of view there is the most urgent need for 
ks action. If there is, no one will expect miracles; 
ven will wait a reasonable time for houses if they see 
he country is at last awake to this need and is doing 
thing worth while to meet it. But they will not put 
‘th more promises. ; 

e is another reason for a bold housing venture: No 
mows just how much unemployment, even of a tem- 
y kind, may hit the country; or where it will occur. 
orts of dislocations are taking place, and more are 
‘| to take place during the crucial next six months. 
the factories have had time to get back to their proper 
and raw materials are forthcoming sufficient to en- 
ndustry to get into its stride there will be a period of 
ty for everybody. The building of a large number of 
s would provide legitimate employment to thou- 
\—hundreds of thousands of men who would be other- 
out of work. To provide three hundred thousand 
‘s would employ four hundred thousand men of the 
ing and allied trades and spur the furniture and other 
shold trades. 
the present cost of building material is more than 
le that of the pre-war figure, and as prices may in a 
ears go down somewhat, no builder is inclined to take 
erisks. The government is therefore making its plans 
national house-building project subsidized by the 
under an arrangement with various local governments. 
tional aid for housing, both as a commendable em- 
‘aent project and as a means of meeting the outspoken 
mds on the part of masses of workers for better condi- 
| is only one line of state activity. There will be a 
/extension of such activity in other directions. What 
\lready been promised only foreshadows other far- 
‘ing enterprises intended to serve the same purposes. 
s, forests, farms, highways, transportation, public 
ition, social insurance—these are among the topics 
n have left the academic shades and have become live 
ic issues. 
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| The War Charter of Restoration 


HEN war broke, this country saw employers and work- 
men carry on their various occupations under a heavy 
‘of custom, tradition, habit and trade practices which 
‘represent the overgrowths of a century ormore. When 
| in production became a life-and-death necessity to 
ation a clean sweep had to be made at once of every 
bf obstruction. The government called in representa- 
of the big trade unions, and with them drew up what 
ince become known as the Treasury Agreement. 

lis agreement called for a speeding up, and a manning 
ie factories regardless of any previous conditions or 
standings. New and faster machinery was to be in- 
(ced, operations split up so as to allow for dilution of 
vorking force by men and women of less skill; emer- 
7 training courses set up in place of the traditional 
¢nticeship; and payment by results enforced. Doors 
‘thrown wide open to newcomers in trades hitherto 
wrecious preserves of highly competent craftsmen. 
alp win the war, and in view of the agreement, 
( unions gave up rules and provisions which 
‘had built up through the generations. 

|e government pledged itself to ‘‘restore,’’ when 
/ar ended, all that the unions had waived. Here 
» restoration pledge and the guaranty: 


ovided that the conditions set out are accepted 
te Government as applicable to all contracts for 
‘xecution of war munitions and equipments the 
men § representatives at the Conference are of 
‘on that during the war period the relaxation of 
resent trade practices is imperative, and that 


each Union be recommended to take into favourable con- 
sideration such changes in working conditions or trade cus- 
toms as may be necessary with a view to accelerating the 
output of war munitions or equipments. 

The recommendations are conditional on Government 
requiring all contractors and sub-contractors engaged on 
munitions and equipments of war or other work required 
for the satisfactory completion of the war to give an under- 
taking to the following effect: 


1. Any departure during the war from the practice rul- 
ing in our workshops, shipyards, and other industries prior 
to the war shall only be for the period of the war. 

2. No change in practice made during the war shall be 
allowed to prejudice the position of the workpeople in our 
employment, or of their Trade Unions in regard to the 
resumption and maintenance after the war of any rules or 
customs existing prior to the war. 

3. In any readjustment of staff which may have to be 
effected after the war priority of employment will be given 
to workmen in our employment at the beginning of the 
war who are serving with the colours or who are now in our 
employment. 

4. Where the custom of a shop is changed during the 
war by the introduction of semi-skilled men to perform 
work hitherto performed by a class of workmen of higher 
skill, the rates paid shall be the usual rates of the district 
for that class of work. 

5. The relaxation of existing demarcation restrictions 
or admission of semi-skilled or female labour shall not 
affect adversely the rates customarily paid for the job. In 
cases where men who ordinarily do the work are adversely 
affected thereby, the necessary readjustments shall be 
made so that they can maintain their previous earnings. 

6. A record of the nature of the departure from the 
conditions prevailing before the date of this undertaking 
shall be kept and shall be open for inspection by the author- 
ised representative of the Government. 

7. Due notice shall be given to the workmen concerned 
wherever practicable of any changes of working conditions 
which it is desired to introduce as the result of this arrange- 
ment, and opportunity of local consultation with men or 
their representatives shall be given if desired. 

8. All differences with our workmen engaged on Gov- 
ernment work arising out of changes so introduced or with 
regard to wages or conditions of employment arising out 
of the war shall be settled without stoppage of work. 

9. It is clearly understood that nothing in this under- 
taking is to prejudice the position of employers or em- 
ployees after the war. 

[Signed] D. LLOYD GEORGE 
WALTER RUNCIMAN 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 
Chairman of Workmen’s Representatives 
‘ Wm. Mosses 
Secretary of Workmen’s Representatives 
March 19, 1915. 


This is the war charter of restoration. The men are ask- 
ing the government to redeem its pledge. But, alas, it is 
much easier to talk restoration than to restore amid new 
conditions and emergencies. Efficiency once tasted and 
pronounced good cannot be so easily dispensed with. To 
slow down production at this time to the basis before the 
war would be for the British Empire to commit industrial 
hari-kari. Getting rid of the new workers who have shown 
themselves highly proficient is something not to be lightly 
undertaken. Here isa hard nut to crack—employer, work- 
men and government are wrestling with this restoration 
business. To the credit of all concerned be it said, restora- 
tion in the strict sense used when the pledge was made 
is quite generally recognized to be impossible. The line of 
final settlement lies in new understandings and safeguards 
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worked out to protect both the interests of the men and 
of the industries of the country. 

Right here let me pay a tribute to the sane influence of 
Mr. Gompers’ speeches in this country. Conditions being 
different here from what they are in the United States the 
labor organizations between the two countries vary. Fun- 
damentally their aims may be alike, but they do not see eye 
to eye in every particular. Mr. Gompers’ long experience 
has taught him that an industry must be efficient and 
profitable if any gains are to be made. He is for efficiency 
as well as for a fair distribution of the results of such effi- 
ciency. Many people here have been puzzled by Mr. 
Gompers’ advocacy of improved production. It sounded 
to them as if he were preaching the employers’ gospel. 
This state of mind shows the nature of the gap which has 
yawned between employers and employed in this country. 
Gradually the meaning of his preachment is coming home, 
and these words of his are frequently quoted: 

We are not going to have the trouble in our country 
that Britain had with restriction of production. We in the 
United States have followed a different policy. We say to 
the employers, Bring in all the improved machinery and 
new tools that you can find. We will help you to improve 
them still further and we will get the utmost product out of 
them. But what we insist on is the limitation of the hours 
of labor for the individual to eight hours per day. Work 
two shifts a day if you please, or work your machinery all 
round the twenty-four hours if you like with three shifts, 
and we will help you, but we insist on the normal working 
day with full physical effort. We will not agree to that 
overwork producing the poison of overfatigue, which de- 
stroys the maximum of production, undermines the health 
of the individual worker and destroys his capacity for daily 
industrial effort. 


Demobilization, civil and military, is actively under 
way. Millions of men and women are involved. Miracles 
cannot be worked to make the process of starting up the 
normal activities of industrial plants coincide exactly with 
the flow of labor. Therefore hitches occur, human log 
jams, and it takes some skill to keep up a semblance of 
order. One factory, without a word of notice, suddenly 
discharged its thousand munition girls. The next morning 
the place looked as if it had been through an air raid. 


The Effects of Sudden Peace 


HAT manufacturers fear most just now is not a possi- 

ble shortage of labor or even exactions on the part of 
labor; they are worried lest raw material may not come 
in fast enough to keep their organizations going. 

The conversion of British industry into a vast war ma- 
chine was a great achievement. Its reconversion to a 
peace basis will be an achievement still greater. In the 
one case the withdrawal of men for the army and the de- 
mand for-war material were relatively gradual—the 
national munition factories were not first put in hand till 
the war was nearly a year old; in the other the change will 
have to be accomplished within a space almost of weeks, 
unless the nation is to sustain an economic loss which 
it is in no condition to contemplate. 

Moreover, though preparations for demobilization have 
long been in train the catastrophic collapse of the Central 
Powers in October was a result outside all calculations. It 
was always safe to count on three months’ warning of the 
coming of peace. In the event there was not three weeks. 
The army, it is true, is still in the field, and demobilization 
on the great scale may be some distance off yet. But the 
pivotal men, those who just missed exemption as indis- 
pensable, are already coming back; and apart altogether 
from the army there are three million or more war workers 
in munitions and other supply industries at home who 
must not be kept a day longer than is absolutely essential 
in unproductive employment. 

The immediate problem therefore is twofold: 
The war workers have to be disbanded, and dis- 
banded in such a way that they shall neither be 
turned out on the streets nor let loose to capture the 
picked places in industry before the men still at the 
Front get their chance. That means, speaking 
broadly, that the whole field of employment has to 
be organized; that so far as is possible workers shall 
not be turned adrift till new places are open for them; 
and that sufficient posts shall be kept open in every 
industry to insure absolute equality of opportunity 

(Continued on Page 97) 


DOZEN of Fairfield’s conserva- 

iN’ tories had been gutted to deco- 

rate the country club’s rooms for 

the fourth of the season’s Red Cross dances. 

As it was the fourth of the dances, instead of 

the first, there was almost no aroma of cam- 
phor balls in the men’s dressing room. 

Outside, from the drive to the veranda, a 
fluted red-and-white awning sheltered the 
arriving revelers from the baneful effects of 
an absolutely cloudless night. 

Arrup’s Orchestra, at $19.50 an hour, was 
ensconced in the palm-hidden nook which 
served by day as an umbrella and raincoat 
corral. The orchestra was dissecting and 
vivisecting and clinically macerating the 
Muse of Melody on the noise-reared altar of 
the great god Jazz. 

Nearly two hundred people were saint- 
vitusing industriously to the barbaric strains. 
Two people were not. 

Of the two one was a girl with a tip-tilted 
nose, a fair allowance of freckles and a quan- 
tity of indeterminate-colored hair. She was 
not pretty, and she was not at all homely. 
A fellow woman, yearning to insult her, might 
readily have said she had a ‘“‘good”’ face. 

The other perpetual nondancer was a man 
in the early thirties. He needs no descrip- 
tion, because he looked just like any other 
man. That was one of his life handicaps. 

His name was John Harding. The girl’s 
was Mary Gray. They were not dancing 
because no one cared to dance with either 
of them and because they did not care to 
dance with each other. They were not even 
sitting out together. 

Mary wasensconced in a corner camp chair 
between two mounds of poinsettia. Harding 
stood propped against the wall six feet away. 
He was looking at the dancers with drearily 
hypnotized boredom. The girl was looking 
at him in a scaredly speculative fashion. 

Presently she scaled her voice to one point 
above the distant jazzing and called Harding 
to her. He obeyed the call, foreseeing a plea 
for ice water or for the opening or closing 
of a window. 

He was not even concerned enough to note 
that she was visibly bolstering her fright with 
an effort at bravado. 

“Why aren’t you dancing?’”? demanded 
Mary in the tone of serious accusation. 

Harding was mildly surprised at the query. 
But he braced himself and answered dutifully 
ifawkwardly: ‘“‘Why, certainly! I’d be glad 
to if you’d like.” 

“You wouldn’t be glad to,’’ she contradicted in calm 
positiveness. “‘And that’s why I wouldn’t like. I’m not 
sure I’d like if you were glad to. That’s the trouble.” 

The man stared doubtfully, prepared to grin if the 
speech should turn out to be a joke. 

“‘T don’t understand,” he said. ‘“‘I ——” 

“That’s because you haven’t had a month to think it 
out,” she explained. ‘‘But I’ve had longer than that. So 
I’ve been doing ever so much thinking. And it dawned on 
me at the last of these awful dances that you could help me 
find the answer—if there is an answer.” 

John Harding’s standard-pattern face was blank. The 
girl, gripping her resolve very tightly indeed, hurried on: 

“You see,’’ she said, “it’s like this: Suppose you had 
some mysterious illness? Suppose there weren’t any 
doctor to be found? Suppose you knew that some acquaint- 
ance of yours had the same kind of illness? Suppose you 
wanted to find out all you could about that illness in the 
hope that you could cure yourself of it? What would 
you do?” 

““Why,”’ pondered Harding, giving up hope of guessing 
the trend of her queer volley of questions, ‘“‘I—I guess I’d 
hunt up the other chap who had it—and—and sort of com- 
pare symptoms with him—wouldn’t I? And maybe he 
and I might pool our knowledge of the thing and our ideas 
for curing it; or—or —— Is that the right answer? I 
suppose not. It generally isn’t. It’s a new wheeze of some 
kind, isn’t it?” 

“No,” she replied, taking his queries in reverse order. 
“Tt isn’t a joke. And it’s the right answer. That’s why 
I’m trying to consult with you. You’re the only other vic- 
tim of my malady that I know well enough to—to pool 
symptoms and cures with. Not that I know you so very 
well either,’’ she added, fear once more wriggling almost 
out of the shaky grasp of resolve. 
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““How Often Do I Have to Tell You Never to Ask a Man Why He 


Hasn’t Been'to See You?’’ 


But though he still stared foolishly she clasped her reso- 
lution afresh and drove on to the point, her fight with 
bashfulness making her words more baldly brutal than in 
their oft-spoken rehearsals. 

“‘My disease,’ she said, speaking fast, “‘dates back to 
Bible days. . Leah had it, in the book of Genesis. It is 
wallfloweritis.”’ 

“‘Huh?” broke in Harding, dazedly curious. 

“Wallfloweritis,” she repeated stoutly. ‘“‘An acute and 
chronic case of being a perennial wallflower. Oh, please 
don’t be polite and silly and deny it!”’ she interrupted her- 
self as the man’s mouth flew ajar. “It’s true, and you 
know it is. So does everybody who takes the trouble to 
notice. Only you probably notice it more than anyone else 
because you’re in the same boat. I’m being hideously 
rude, I know; and I’m sorry. No, I’m not sorry, either; 
because perhaps we can be of some use to each other.” 

She made her forcedly valiant eyes meet his in some- 
thing like apology, and she noted that his face was waxing 
as beet-red as she knew her own must be. Yet she plunged 
on, speaking more and more rapidly: 

“Will you pool symptoms and cures with me? Or would 
you rather we didn’t? Please stop looking at me as if I 
were saying horrible things! I’m not. I’m just trying to 
see if there isn’t any way to keep us from being the two 
invisibles at every party we go to. Even if there isn’t any 
cure it can’t do much harm to compare notes. Shan’t we?”’ 

The crass oddity of the proposal pierced through Hard- 
ing’s swelling sense of self-conscious discomfort and stirred 
something far beneath it—something in the seldom- 
dusted recesses at the bottom of his nature. It might have 
been inquisitiveness; it might have been adventure; it 
might have been an unconfessed and lonely longing for 
sympathy. At all events he found himself nodding glum 
assent, and then wondering why he had done it. 
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Mary Gray looked relieved. 
continued with a closer semblan 


“Good! Shall I begin? Or will you? 
pose I do? Because I’m more interest. 


my own symptoms than in yours. 
begin.” { 


explained: 
“T thought we had settled that 


a long story. So here goes.” 


“T wonder if it was my name that 
it. If I had been ‘Edith Gray’ or 
Delorme’ the name would have been 


‘Mary Gray’ has no color in it at all. 


‘Susan Jones.’ But all that doesn’t 


the ——” 


Ny 


“Begin what?” he babbled stupidly. 
She frowned a little at his denseness; 


We 


two victims of wallfloweritis who are to: 
pare symptoms, and all that. Well, ’m¢ 
to begin with mine. You see, I’m not 
asking you never to tell my confessio 
anyone. I don’t know whether it’s bec 
I trust you or whether it’s because you 
man or because you’d be too shy to tell 


Yet for the instant she did not see 
find the going easy, for she hesitated, 
Harding, staring mutely, did not help h 

Then, impatient at herself or at him 
both, she drew a hysterical breath and 


sti 
| 
pl 


And it would have meant something. 


| 


simple as water and as wholesome as | 
And it is about as inspiring as a mixti 
the two. I doubt if Lola Montez and}, 
de Lenclos would ever have been superw | 
if they had been named ‘ Hannah Moore 


g. 


much forwarder in my symptoms, doe! 

“TI don’t know but perhaps it ¢} 
argued the man, vastly amazed at his) 
brilliant powers of analogy. “You se¢) 
got that same bother too; though I 
happened to think of it before. ‘John | 
ing’ is kind of in the same class with ‘| 
Gray,’ in asense. It’s a fine name for | 


{ 


“The honest young mechanic or the I 
of the family,” chimed in Mary. “B11 
for either of the two men who struggle | 
cliff. See?’? she added in triumph. | 
have one symptom in common already. } 
you may think I’ve an advantage ov! | 

because I can change my name by mai i 
Well, I can’t. I shall be twenty-fou 1 
April. And nobody ever asked me toi! 
That means nobody ever is going to. { f 
pass on to the next symptom. I’d bet'|' 
you alittle about myself and howitalls ti 


if youdon’t mind. That will makeitsin 
Without waiting for needless consent she contin 1: 


“It began when I went to dancing school. At 
noticed it first then. I was seven. The day my 


tl 


told me she was going to take me round to dancing |! 


I was so happy I almost fainted. I could just see my 


grown up and dressed in pale-pink satin with Kim 
roses and with diamond knots on my slippers, anW 


fifty men clamoring to dance with me. I knew 


ite 


school was the preface to all that. And I couldf m 
picture of Jimmy Thompson and Tom Hyde ar/P 


Powers and all that exalted set of youngsters ela 
to waltz with me at parties, just as they did with 


Stockton and the other baby belles of my youth. 
“Well, I don’t think any girl ever worked ha 


| 


4 


dancing school than I did. You see, I wanted tc@! 


better than the rest, so that the boys would have sti ™ 


reason for choosing me for partner. That’s all the 


did me. Except when Professor Reilly actually ie 


some luckless youth to dance with me at the schoo 
tions I had to dance with other girls or else 
mother. I couldn’t understand it at all. It used t 
me miserable. But it made me madder. It sti 
There’s no reason for it. At least, none that I car 
dance better than a lot of girls. And I’m no homel! 
some of them. Yet I honestly don’t remember tl 


man or boy, of his own accord, ever asked me to duce 


to go in to supper or called on me. 


“‘There’s something I lack. I don’t know whi i 


Perhaps it’s lure or magnetism or charm or—O | 
know what. But it’s been this way always. Once1 


moon I see some other girl who is a chronic wallflow: A 


a 


ne’ 


to figure out why. Because she is another git! 


hie 
dare ask her. And nearly always I find she isn’t alt 


me. \ Either she dances like a cattle stampede or 
of fire irons; or else she is stupid or ugly or sharp- 
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ething like that. I keep on, going to places because 

ed to them and because I won’t surrender. But oh, 
ve six years of my life to go to them the way other 
ol That’s asilly way to talk, of course. You needn’t 
ethat. . . . I couldn’t confess any of this to a per- 
ho wasn’t as badly off as Iam; and not even then if 
n’t desperate about it.” 
eaught herself up, tried to laugh, then demanded: 
7, how about you?”’ 
relaxed her tense muscles, still avoiding Harding’s 
He was silent fora moment. But he was not muster- 
sforces to hammer aside his lifetime barrier of reserve. 
id he was wondering at his new impulse to speak. 
nowing enough of psychology,to realize the infectious- 
{ confidences he could not understand why he should 
(ling to open the rusted floodgates. 
; before he was well aware of it he was talking, talking 
jeepishly disjointed way which gradually merged into 
alness as he forgot himself in his grievances. 
ye asked myself a lot of times why I come to these 
sand other places where I’m invited,” he said gruffly. 
te’em. There’s nothing in ’em for me. I don’t get 
| to death, the way I used to when I was a kid, of 
»; nor feel sick inside from the minute an invitation 
; till the party’s over. That’s the way I always did 
I was little. For years the sound of waltz music 
‘to give me a wrench in the stomach because it 
ded me of dancing school. And dancing school was 
torture to me than ——”’ 
see,” she interrupted. ‘‘You were just shy. That 
t. You had a logical reason for being a wallflower. 
with me it was different. I never was shy. I i 
it the man was too strongly under way to be shaken 
{ his stride. 
he other fellows used to guy me about it in those 
"he said. “‘They used to steer me up against girls 
vere shy too. And then 
J laugh their fool heads 
, the miserable pair: of 
ee L saw a play 
with a shy man for 
ero, And all the girls 
'wild over him. If I 
have got hold of the pa- 
vhowrote that play he’d 
' been shy too. He’d 
been shy a nose and 
in ear before I was done 
him. A girlhasabout as 
| use for a tongue-tied 
man as she has for a 
i\dhand typhoid germ or 
it year’s fashion plate. 
tially if he’s cursed with 
aany hands and feet— 
‘ay I always am when I 
nto a crowd like this. 
on all right with other 
| But girls! 
‘wasn’t ten years old 
‘it came to me that no 
would ever want me 
id. And I’ve never 
zed my mind. I tried 
‘t over it, when I grew 
y dragging myself to call 
ie or two of ’em. But I 
it have to torment the 
i girl twice. She always 
ito that. I come to 
2s and things because 
look queer not to, here 
lirfield, where everyone 
cS everyone. And it 
at get me talked about 
iguyed. I’d rather be 
ld than come to these 
‘s. But I’d rather be 
)than know folks were 
ng me. That’s.about all, 
ss,” he finished, his voice 
led with a sudden return 
I; bashfulness. 
hry Gray was studying 
iwith a pucker between 
‘rows, 
ts funny!” she com- 
ed presently. “You 
you're shy. But you 
‘t talk as if you were, 
snow. If you talked as 
vly as that when you 
i on those girls ——” 
didn’t,” he said sulkily. 
uldn’t.” 
"hen how could you 
that way to me?” she 


‘My Disease,’’ She Said, ‘‘Dates Back to Bible Days. 


“Oh,”’ he answered, off guard, “‘for the same reason you 
talked as you did to me, I guess. You’re as badly off, in 
your own way, as I am. It’s—it’s more like talking into 
the looking-glass, I suppose. I don’t know why else. But 
it’s been kind of good to get it off my chest. I never put 
it in words before. I don’t know what got into me to do it 
this time except—except ——’”’ 

“Except that I don’t count,” she supplemented, wholly 
without offense. ‘“‘I see. Don’t spoil it by apologizing. 
Well, we have compared symptoms, certainly. It sums up 
that you are too shy; and that I’m too—too We 
didn’t decide what was the matter with me, did we? Only 
that I am a wallflower because I am a wallflower. And 
that you’re one because you’re shy. That doesn’t seem to 
bring us much nearer a cure. Thus far our pool doesn’t 
promise many dividends. We ——” 

““T—I read some advice once, in'a newspaper column,” 
he interposed. “‘It was called ‘Advice to the Shy.’ Itsaida 
shy person must forget all about himself and be ‘gay and 
bold and talkative and aggressive, particularly with those 
of the opposite sex.’ Fine and easy, eh? As sensible as.to 
advise a cripple to get well by beating the hundred-yard 
track record! If a shy chap could forget all about himself 
he wouldn’t be shy. He ——” 

“He isn’t,’”’ she declared. 

“Tsn’t what?” asked the puzzled Harding. 

“Tsn’t shy,” she replied. ‘‘He hasn’t been for the past 
ten minutes. He’s forgotten all about himself—except his 
grievances; and he’s been ‘bold and aggressive,’ too, even 
if he hasn’t been hilariously ‘gay.’ So you see the advice 
wasn’t so foolish after all, was it? But what about me? 
I’m more interested in that. We’ve diagnosed your case 
and we’ve found the cure, even if you lack the courage to 
apply it. But we haven’t found why I’m a wallflower. 
Why? I’ve helped you. Suppose you see if you can’t 
locate my trouble?” 


Be é ’ F : 
wert ere a oh Sige 


It is Walifloweritis’’ 


Leah Had it, in the Book of Genesis. 


He nodded. In his present unwontedly expansive mood 
the request of his fellow victim seemed to him the most 
natural thing in the world. And he bent his mind in all 
honesty to its granting. 

“Well,” he ventured after a pause wherein he scowled 
with the force of his effort to think, “‘maybe it’s this: Do 
you know anything about the advertising business?’’ 

“No,” she said, perplexed. ‘‘Not a thing. You do, 
though, don’t you? Aren’t you in an advertising con- 
cern? I ie 

“T am an advertising concern,” he corrected. ‘‘Not 
very much of one yet; though we’re climbing pretty 
steadily, this past year. It’s been a tough tussle. And I’ve 
lived so close to it that it’s taught me to think of every- 
thing in advertising terms. Get the idea? But of course 
you don’t.” 

“‘No,”’ she said with no vast interest, ‘‘I don’t. And I 
can’t see what it has to do with ——” 

“T’m getting to that,’ he told her. 
Bunson’s Lozenges?” 

“No: Yes, I did too! The other day dad brought some 
home for his cough. I think ‘Bunson’ was the name. He 
said he’d been reading Me 

“He had,” averred Harding. “So had lots more people. 
I’d been writing.” 

“Writing what?” 

“The things that made your father bring home a box of 
Bunson’s. They did his cold good. As much good as any 
of six other advertised brands of lozenge would have. No 
more good. No less good. The point is that he bought ’em 
because he’d read about ’em. Bunson’s Lozenges, between 
you and me, are nothing to call out the guard for. Nobody 
much had ever heard of them. The concern went under. 
It was a little, one-man, two-room business. The re- 
ceiver got permission to take a mild flyer in advertis- 
ing; to win them more than eighteen cents on the dollar. 

That was what they stood 
to pull out of the wreck. 
He turned the campaign 
over to me, with a micro- 
scopic appropriation. The 
creditors have not only 
hauled down a _ hundred 
cents on the dollar but the 
concern is going on for keeps. 
And the appropriation has 
taken a big boost too.” 

“Very interesting!’ she 
commented in a tone of 
complete boredom. ‘But 
if you'll excuse me for re- 
minding you ia 

“That reminds me of 
something else,’”’ he cut in, 
with no trace of acerbity; ‘‘I 
thought of it before, just 
dimly. But now it’s clearer. 
Don’t you think you might 
make more of a hit with men 
if you’d make yourself feel 
a genuine interest in what 
they’re saying about them- 
selves or their work? I just 
throw that out as a hint, you 
know. So don’t get sore. 
You see, a man’s business is 
about the biggest thing in 
his life. And when a girl gets 
him started on it—why, it’s 
up to her to score a hit by 
showing interest, or to queer 
herself forever with him by— 
by looking and talking as you 
do when the conversation 
happens to slide off your own 

_ side of the fence. You won’t 
mind my saying so, will you? 
Remember, we were to pool 
our ——” 

“Yes,” she agreed a little, 
breathlessly, yet after only 
an instant’s daze. “I see. 
And—thanks. Won’t you 
please tell me more about 
that wonderful campaign to 
sell Bunnion’s ——” 

‘*Bunson’s,” he cor- 
rected—‘“‘Bunson’s Lozenges. 
I will. The appropriation 
was so small I couldn’t 
smear the lozenges all over 
the magazines and papers or 
cut loose on the line of ads 
that appealed tome. I had 
to get my effects with a tooth- 
pick instead of a crowbar. 
It wasn’t easy. But I got 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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HRISTMAS, 1915, 
we spent in the coun- 
try. I rejoiced in 

the long trip from Petro- 
grad’s December darkness 
toward the southern sun. 
I had finished my Christ- 
mas shopping and attended 
to various business —my 
own personally, our regi- 
ment’s, and some for the 
Red Cross branch in which 
I was interested; and I left 
town with a good con- 
science. I met my husband 
on the way home, at Kief. 
He had just come from 
the trenches on our Polish 
Front, and had a ten days’ 
leave. 

We were to be a large 
family party at Bouromka 
this year and we anticipated 
infinite pleasure in the big reunion. Forty-eight hours on 
the train and we landed, at five A. M., at our station, 
Lubny. There Lukantchik—or Little Lucas, whois twenty- 
seven years old and six feet tall, but having grown up in 
the house remains little in distinction to Old Lucas, who 
has cleaned the chateau lamps as his unique occupation 
for forty years or more—met us with welcoming grins and 
hand kisses. He seized our baggage, helped us out of the 
train, and while he and his colleague, Davidka, who had 
been my husband’s valet since their extreme youth, 
struggled with trunks Mike and I seated ourselves in the 
station dining room, with the comfortable provision basket 
sent from home. 
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Old Home Week at Bouromka 


Y THE time we had eaten and felt refreshed the win- 

ter’s sun was rising, and Lukantchik announced that the 
carriages ‘‘were served’’—one for us, another for Davidka 
and my maid Eléne, with a wagon for our impressive pile 
of baggage. The servants ate, then packed our dishes 
quickly with gay phrases, Lukantchik giving us mean- 
time the Bouromka news: ‘‘Her Highness the Princess is 
well. Their Highnesses our children are also well 
and happy; awaiting your arrival and their presents with 
great excitement. The young prince has already 
hunted with his aunt and uncle. . . . Old Grandmother 
Anna Wladimirovna’’—my husband’s ex-nurse and the 
present housekeeper—‘“‘has many goodies prepared already 
for the Christmas dinner.’”’ Though his chatter was so 
animated, it was not at all familiar; for Lukantchik’s is 
the touching devotion that comes from generations of 
good relations between chateau and village, such as I 
have seen in nearly every Russian 
household I have ever entered 
during twenty years. 

Finally, all being ready, we go 
to the door, and our traveling 
carriages—since the snow is not 
deep enough for sleighing—clat- 
ter up, to the edification of the 
gaping, crowding idlers, mainly 
peasants or quaint village Jews. 
We travel in a berline de voy- 
age, which belonged to my grand- 
mother-in-law. She drove it from 
Bouromka to St: Petersburg in 
the old days, before the time of 
railroads. It is well built on low, 
heavy lines; large and well- 
cushioned inside; swinging 
luxuriously and strong, over iron- 
bound wheels. Dimenti, most 
perfect and vast of coachmen, 
with a reputation, when sober, of 
being one of the best troika 
drivers in all Russia and, when 
drunk, of being quite the best, 
sits on our box seat, spreading 
over most of it, holding his glossy 
black horses back upon their 
haunches without apparent effort. 

The large red ball of the rising 
sun makes a good background 
for the equipage, with its brass- 
studded red-tasseled harness, 
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Al Fair in Kirghiz Steppe, Western Siberia 
Above —Emigration to Siberia 


scarlet knit silk reins, and the gold-painted douga, arching 
high above the central horse. Dimenti’s silhouette is 
magnificent, with his long hair and beard; and it is 
crowned by the small round hat of the classic troika driver, 
trimmed with a gay wreath of standing peacock feathers. 
His clothes are elaborate and numerous. First, a scarlet 
blouse, over which is a black velvet sleeveless garment or 
dress, buckled and belted with silver. On his breast he 


Mount Mashuk, Caucasus, Russia 
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wears our shield of 
enameled ground, the ¢ 
traced on it in gold. ¢ 
all this finery is throy 
greatcoat of black y 
plush homespun, fur-li 
with a high collar, and 
in place by a nail-stuc 
belt of leather. 

Dimenti’s well-bo 
legs are thrust into hx 
spun, loose felt wal 
against the cold; andi 
caked on both his must 
and beard. Little L 
wraps himself in a - 
cloak to Dimenti’s, ar 
entirely covers his gs) 
blue Cossack costume 
the scarlet sash. Eye) 
face and his high fy 
scarlet cap are lost tos 
Then he tucks furs a 
us; and we lean back cozily and prepare for our sixty 
versts’ drive in a temperature of twenty below freezir 

The carriage steps are raised, doors slammed and loi 
and the horses plunge forward as Little Lucas reache 
perch and Dimenti relaxes the reins. We go like the 
through the town and out over a vaguely marked | 
across the steppes. These are slightly rolling and) 
with snow, upon which the radiant sun shines; and) 
and there a few trees or a tiny village of mud hai! 
huts—nestling in the hollows of the great plains, brea | 
flat monotony. Occasionally a peasant man or wom) 
a great sheepskin cloak passes us and bows low, bel) 
from the hips in Oriental fashion; or a child stares r¢! 
eyed at Dimenti’s and his horses’ glory. We alarm chi} 
and dogs with our clatter sometimes; but generally 1) 
over the white silence, lulled ourselves by the si? 
ringing of the bells on our douga. 


A Very Mountain of Comfort 


DOZE through the hours, rousing myself only at th } 
relays, when horses and stablemen from Bouromka 1 
to meet our cavaleade. We don’t feel the cold insid 
furs; and at last quite suddenly I awaken to tha 
that the sun is already very high and we have swunjn 
the home village, with its lovely church on the hillto » 
its crystal lake. So transparent is the ice on the latte h 
the peasant children seem to be skating on a water su 
while their homes round the lake are reflected in then: i 
mirror. Peasant women are washing clothes at a s(il 
cut hole in the ice. These clothes are wet, then pull | 
of the water and trampled with heavy-booted feet a 
rinsed again and again till they are clean. | 
The people and anima 2 
concentrated in the village I 
season and the place # 
crowded, alive and prosp» 
It has six thousand souls2! 
last month forty-five tho! 
rubles were put into the 
office savings bank. On al 
I see smiles of welcome anc 
from the hips, dignifiec 2! 
graceful. We turn into tha 
gates at a gallop and gofi t 
to the great doors of the Us 
where the horses stop 0 
jerked back on their haunts 
Dimenti’s most approved 
ion. Our horses are not tir, 
they are blooded stock, bn 
trained to their work ¢ 
estates; - and,~ besides, wé 
had relays, of three each 1) © 
carriage and of four for 
the other traps, making atal 
thirty-three animals for ti 
from the train homeward. — 
The park seems beautifiW 
its splendor of ancient t 
winter garb; and the ¢’ 
looms up, larger than_ 
very mountain of comfo 
has grown with the gen 
and is a luxurious salad: ¥ 
rious peoples’ tastes — EP! 
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ehdeutsch, Gothic and 
ialish. Parts of the house 
» two'stories high and parts 
» only one, with a tower 
taining five stories at one 
4; and on the other side of 
-: house some eighteen hun- 
2d and thirty columns trim a 
sat terrace. But, in spite of 
+s incongruous lines, it has a 
smpathetic and inviting air. 
There is a great bustling as 
. draw up in front of the 
.de-swung double doors. 
‘outs in children’s voices, full 
.joy. The Princess, my 
»ther-in-law, who is French, 
‘ows great enthusiasm and 
-citement, giving many 
dlers. The servants are quiet 
it smiling; and so numerous 
‘at they seem to crowd one 
‘other, even in this great 
‘ace. They all precipitate 
lemselves to help me, and I 
4 lifted almost bodily from 
le carriage, as they tear out 
vaps and baggage with deft 
inds and rush everything into 
‘e house, taking Davidka and 
‘éne in their midst. 
News of the Front and the 
pital is asked for, for Bour- 
aka is far away and mails are 
yw these days. The head men 
ss my hands and ask, with 
indly genuine expressions, 
ter my health. There is old Moses-Kousmitch, nearly 
inety years old, born a serf in the great Spéransky’s 
me; who has served in the house since he was ten 
vars old. He still calls my mother-in-law the Young 
‘inecess, and considers her somewhat unlearned in the 
aditions of the family. He no longer works; but he 
sists on appearing to serve dinner on occasions he judges 
uportant, making great difficulties then for the young 
itler of sixty-five, whom the Princess brought from 
“ance, and whom the elder considers a childish outsider, 
iter years of observation. 


Family Life-at Bouromka 


Ae bag who came from Dresden in his youth with my 
4 grandfather-in-law as valet, and has become house 
eward now, with the special function of spoiling the chil- 
ren, is a friend of mine who has rendered me many small 
vices since the day when he came to meet us at the fron- 
=r, with our special car, at the time of our marriage. Then 
straveled back with us to Bouromka, for my first entrance 
to its halls; and always since he has been my ally. 

‘There are a number more of the head servants—Old 
ucas, who has cleaned lamps for thirty or forty years; 
eo and Simeon, in Cossack clothes; Kyril, the 
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The City of Kutais, Russia 


children’s friend, who can carve fish and birds and spoons 
in wood with his penknife; and who sings and plays the 
balalaika with true Russian talent and versatility. The 
children themselves, an avalanche of arms and curls and 
noise, rushed upon us, asking, all at once and breathless, 
whether I have all those Christmas things I promised. 
And am I well? Where are the trunks? And did I remem- 
ber all their special errands? How nice I have arrived! 
And isn’t the weather fine? 

After hugs and kisses I go up the three steps of the ante- 
room to the Princess, who, with artistic instinct of her 
proper place in the picture, has become immobilized on the 
top step, and is already embracing my husband. I kiss her 
hand and am kissed upon the cheek in return; and she 
asks after my health and the comfort of our trip, and 
whether I have her letters and newspapers from town. 
And are her errands done? I compliment her mien and the 
beauty of Bouromka in its winter garb, and I satisfy her as 
to the letters and the rest. 

Then I pass on to the two dear sisters-in-law—one tall 
and blond; the other dainty, small and dark, with lovely 
black sparkling eyes. Warm devotion has been our rela- 
tion always and I am glad to have their affectionate wel- 
come; also, that of the two charming men who are their 
husbands and my almost brothers. Beyond is a group of 

nephews and nieces—misses and made- 
moiselles and friuleins, and at the rear 
our children’s nurse, who has been my 
own special tyrant for seventeen years 
past. Finally the enormous proportions 
of Grandmother Anna-Wladimirovna, 
who, in her best cap, surrounded by a 
number of little housemaids, ends the line. 
Everywhere there are wood fires in open 
grates or vast stoves, with the smell of 
burning green pine; and through huge 
windows the sun comes streaming gayly. 
One sees views that are romantic and 
tranquil over the lake and wooded val- 
ley, which form the park. Great rooms, 
rich in priceless books and paintings; 
treasures collected through three hundred 
years, in cabinets scattered about; old 
wood panels, made in Bouromka by our 
own people, as are also the marvelous 
inlaid floors; ancient furniture, used by 
many generations, worn, but luxuriously 
comfortable; splendid old porcelains, 
silver and bronzes fill the house, itself 
built. by our serfs of homemade bricks. 
Carpets and laces woven by peasant 
women’s hands add a dainty note here 
and there. ; 
Everything is the slow growth of cen- 
_turies of family life, and an atmosphere 
of delightful civilization pervades it all. 
The village people who work in the 
chateau partake of its tone and air. From 
generation to generation they have be- 
longed to us and to it, and their pride is 
in their service, which is intelligent and 
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willing. They speak of every- 
thing as ‘“‘ours’’; and, taking 
part in our lives, they expect 
us to enter into theirs. It is all 
a typically Russian scene; and 
this whole frame of life lacks 
completely the cold and classic 
style, brimming over instead 
with sentiment. It is rich in 
kindliness and patriarchal hos- 
pitality built on generous lines. 


Christmas Eve 


ITH Christmas Eve, ex- 

citement in the chateau 
culminates. Guests arrive, our 
neighbors coming from their 
estates, the frontiers of which 
touch ours next door—mean- 
ing fifteen miles or so away. 
They look and act as if they 
had just stepped from one of 
Gogol’s novels. One is General 
Paul-Karlovitch Lange, who 
was an aid-de-camp years ago 
to the old Grand Duke 
Michael-Nicholaiovitch, 
in the gay days when the latter 
was Viceroy of the Caucasus. 
He was decorated for bravery 
on the field during the Turkish 
War; and now at the age of ~ 
seventy-five, though a little 
bent and slow of movement, 
his eyes twinkle merrily behind 
his big spectacles, and his 
florid round face is most attractive still. He is courteous, 
accomplished and altogether willing to add to the general 
fun; and one readily understands the rumor that his road 
through life has been strewn with broken hearts. 

His widowed sister, who came with him, is rolling in fat, 
and wears a round skirt, loose jacket, flat shoes with silver 
buckles, and heavy white woolen stockings. Nothing on 
her is stiff or tight, and children adore her and go to her 
naturally—she is so maternal; in fact, we all love her 
almost as much as they do, for her charm is as potent as 
her brother’s, and they are both simple and sincere. They 
have come to us with children and grandchildren and a 
governess, to reénforce our large group; and the house is 
full now with gay talk and songs and laughter and little 
running feet. The guests join in trimming the house with 
the green branches brought in fresh-picked from the forest, 
and in arranging the gifts on the Christmas tree. There is 
great gayety in unpacking all my purchases, choosing and 
doing up the bundles; and, as usual in such cases, every- 
thing is lost and found many times over, to be finally, by 
the united efforts of the crowd, put in the right place for 
the féte. 

In all this the guests are as busy as we are and just as 
interested; and old Paul-Karlovitch and his sister tell us 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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pressed close against the gates of the 
colored exit of the Terminal Station, 
straining eyes into the gloom of the pas- 


{ rresei he comes!’’ The crowd 


sageway. 
“Tha’s him! Tha’s 
Spider!”’ 
“Yeh—tha’s him; 
shuah ’nuff!”’ 
“Hey! Yo’ Spider!”’ 
The dapper little negro 


grinned and waved his 
bejeweled hands to the 
reception committee. He 
tried to appear uncon- 
scious of the fact that his 
sartorial appearance was 
creating a furore — and 
failed miserably. He was 
glad now that he had be- 
decked himself in his very 
newest suit, a pearl-gray 
serge of ultra English cut. 
His vest was a rich cream 
exquisitely flowered in 
crimson. His tie was 
scarlet; his socks vermil- 
ion. The long-visored 
cap, the insignia of his 
profession, was perched 
jauntily on the side of his 
head. 

His long-toed tan shoes 
glowed in the light of the 
electric bulbs. 

He mounted the steps 
two at a time, every 
move a symphony. Be- 
hind him clambered two 
red-capped station por- 
ters, each lugging a 
heavy suitcase. The exit 
gates rolled back and Spider Hawkins, jockey, found him- 
self smothered in the ample maternal bosom. 

“Spider—honey! Is yo’ come home to yo’ ol’ mammy? 
Is yo’ r’illy truly heah, Spider?” 

The little negro laughed gayly and implanted a fervid 
smack on his mother’s lips. He held her at arm’s length 
with hands in which there was a surprising strength, and 
allowed his mouth to expand into a happy prideful grin. 

“Golly, mom, yo’ shuah is growed! An’ dressed up!”’ 
He faced the welcoming crowd. ‘‘On the level, folks, ain’t 
she the bestest-lookin’ ’ooman heah? Ain’t she now?”’ 

**Aw, Spider, yo’ quit! Yo’ allers was teasin’ with yo’r 
ol’ mammy. ey 


Lawd, boy, yo’ is the dressin’est man! 

Spider shrugged. 

“‘Jes’ some ol’ clothes I happen’ to dig up, ontray noo. 
It ain’t pay wearin’ no r’il good clothes’on the train.” 

He dug into the pocket of the peacock vest and extracted 
two quarters, which he placed in the eagerly outstretched 
hands of his attending porters. He did it grandly, with the 
air of one tothe manner born. ‘‘ Yo’ boys run buy yo’rse’fs 
some ice-cream sodas.” Then, to the crowd: ‘‘Thisyer 
shuah gives me the home-comin’est feelin’ !”’ 

They pressed closer about him, these representatives of 
the city’s very selectest colored social circle. Society was 
doing him proud. There was the Reverend Plato Tubb, 
of the First African M. E. Church, and Lawyer Evans 
Chew, and Dr. Vivian Simmons, and the immaculate 
Florian Slappey, his own tailored preéminence unselfishly 
displayed against the greater perfections of his friend. And 
there was Simeon Broughton, and Pearl, his radiant wife; 
and Tempus Attucks and Charity Chism; and, teetering 
forlornly on the outskirts of the crowd, glum of expression 
and diffident of manner, was Pliny Driver, boyhood chum 
of the returning Spider. 

Spider spied him and hurled his ninety-three pounds 
through the crowd. He seized the gloomy Pliny by the 
shoulders and shook him delightedly. 

“Yo’ Pliny! I’m dawg’d ef this don’t seem like ol’ times 
shuah ‘nuff. Sa-a-ay! Ain’t yo’ got nothin’ a-tall to 
ree-mark?”’ 

“Glad to see yo’,”” mumbled Pliny dolefully. 

“Huh! Yo’ look glad, yo’ does—not! Looks like yo’ 
jes’ been put out of the lodge ’cause they’s skeered yo’ 
benumficiary gwine c’lect yo’ insurance.” 

“They ain’t nothin’ the matter with me, Spider.” 

“Then yo’ face needs a operation fo’ the removal of 
su’plus expression. That mug of yourn’d make a stake 
hawss fall down on the home stretch.” 

“Humph! Spider—yo’ don’t know nothin’! Tha’s all— 
yo’ don’t know nothin’ a-tall.” 


I, LOLeU  SVIaR A TED 
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Ingratiating, Smiling Tempus Attucks Hovered About Charity, Whispering Softly Into Her Dainty Ear 


Spider poked his friend playfully in the ribs. 

“Mebbe not, son; but Ise shuah gwine fin’ out.” 

Mother Hawkins had stifled the loud protests of a thrifty 
soul and chartered a seven-passenger car for \the child of 
her bosom. She and Spider and Pliny occupied the big 
tonneau seat; Lawyer Chew and the Reverend Tubb 
balanced precariously on the folding chairs designed for the 
daring sixth and seventh passengers. Charity Chism, her 
eyes everywhere save on the mournful face of the dolorous 
Pliny, climbed in beside Clarence Carter, the chauffeur, 
whose generous cut rates had made the chartering possible. 

As the car rolled down the smooth paving of the avenue 
toward the glaring lights and early evening bustle of the 
big, prosperous Southern city, Spider Hawkins leaned 
luxuriously back against the cushions and gave himself 
over to a thorough enjoyment of the moment. 

For the first time in two years Spider was at home. He 
envisioned himself as he had been—a spirited, mischievous 
kid; a youngster whose stature he had never outgrown. 
Every street corner, every building, was chock full of 
joyful memory. The soft balmy breeze floated in under the 
tilted wind shield and fanned his happy face. 

Spider was glad to be home: glad to be away—even for 
so short a time as a month—from the odor of the stables, 
the reek of the tack rooms, the sight of quivering thorough- 
breds, the clang of the bell in the judges’ stand, the rau- 
cous yodel of the exquisitely profane starter. Latonia, 
Havre de Grace, Sheepshead, Saratoga—they were wine 
in the head of Spider Hawkins, jockey. But just now he 
was suffering from a surfeit and wanted a rest. And home 
he had come—home with a roll of money that would have 
caused serious inconvenience to an elephant’s esophagus, 
a wardrobe destined to be vainly imitated by the young 
bloods for two years, an intransigent good nature, and a 
general warmness of heart toward the community that so 
obviously adored him. 

The four-room manse of his childhood had been fittingly 
decorated for the occasion. A picture of himself in riding 
silks had been garnished with goldenrod. Prohibition 
punch filled a large near-cut-glass bowl; tasty crackers 
were piled high. There were huge dishes of persimmons 
and chinquapins. Parlor, dining room, veranda and tiny 
front yard were crowded with the quality of the city’s 
colored folks, vying with one another in homage to Jockey 
Spider Hawkins. 

The air was permeated with infectious hilarity. Spider, 
fairly bubbling over with happiness, alternately teased his 
portly good-natured mother and regaled the crowd with 
new and funny stories, inimitably told.. Within ten 
minutes he had them all in paroxysms of laughter. 


WRIGHT 


nt 


All save Pliny Driver. Pliny gloome 
alone in a corner of the parlor, his ey 
focused tirelessly on the radiant Charit 
Chism and the ingratiating, oily, smilir 
Tempus Attucks, wh 
hovered about her—no 
serving a clinklin 
punch, now a toothson 
cracker; whisperir 
softly into her daintyea 
Murder was in Pliny 
heart. 

But, though Plir 
dripped sadness, 
more than evened th 
up. The little jock 
fairly sizzled with go 
nature. He effervese 
all over the room, t 
roving center of an a 
miring crowd. Finally’ 
was cornered by a gro! 
of men under the lead¢ 
ship of Lawyer Eva 
Chew and the ta 
turned to shop 
shop. 

“Guess yo’ is a 
heap of mone 
Spider?” ey 

“Guess Lis.” 

“Not all of it ad 
either.” 

‘‘Meanin’ which 
snapped Spider quicl 
as he singled out his | 
terrogator as Tem) 
Attucks. ar 

The big, blatant 
overdressed Tempush ! 
tened to take cover: | . 

“Nothin’.” | 

“Yeh—yo’ shuah ’nuff meant sumpin’, Misto’ Attu 

“Er— a-playin’ the hawsses—that’s what I meant.” | 

“T see.’ 

““Yo’-all does make a li’l’ sumpin’ on the side thal : 
Ain’t it so?” 

“T reckon,’’ murmured Lawyer Chew envious | 
yo’-all jockeys git a heap of inside info’mation.” : 

“Reckon we do, ol’ spoht! ’Tain’t so onnat’ral fo’ 
to be on the inside.” 

‘An’ when yo’ gits a tip thataway,”’ persisted Attu | 

‘vo’ most gin ’rally plays it?” § 

“Most gin’rally—ef it looks good.” 

““Ain’t got nothin’ up yo’ r sleeve, have yo’, Spide 
questioned Chew. 

“Pair of good ridin’ arms.’ | 

“Meanin’ tips, like. You : come down from Sar: 
toga —— 

“Tse bettin’ he knows more’n a thing or two,” insinue ( 
Tempus. 

““Yo’ win, Misto’ Attucks!’”’ Spider turned his at'}: 
tion again to Evans Chew: ‘Yeh! I sort o’ recko! 
know of a r’il good thing gwine be pulled no later’n Sat’c 

“‘Gwan, Spider!’ The crowd ganged closer. ‘‘Ree 
yo’d oughter tell us, Spider. We is all frien’s of you!) 

Spider laughed. ‘‘Yeh; an’ ef I was to spill yo’ 
be jes’ fools enough to go bettin’. Then come th’ 7 " 
to trail the fiel’, an’ I’d git the blame.” 


“‘Nossuh, Spider; that ain’t so a-tall. Not ata 
ain’t.”’ 
“Well ——”’ Spider drew a deep breath: “Bet you'd 


even be fools enough to b’lieve me ef I was to say a 
long shot was gwine win the fo’th race yp to Sarahtogi 
Sat’dy.” wy 
“Reckon we would, Spider.” ? 
“YVassuh, we would that! Is yo’ sayin’ it, Spider?’ 
“Tse warnin’ yo’ folks they ain’t no long shot thal 
safe bet.” 
“We'll take the chancet, Spider, ef yo’-all jes’ say 
think they’s a chancet. Is it a chancet?” i 
“Ise sayin’ they is. Co’se I ain’t ’sinuatin’ the rai ‘ 
crooked. Don’t hahdly reckon that kin’ of stuff goen¢ 
mo’ on fust-class tracks lak whut I ride on. But as . 


ih an’ still a maiden. idee race on Sat’d 
ah-ol’s an’ upperds, an’ they’s some class 


yeah 
three- 


fifty to one.” 


Chew leaned forward earnestly. 
rom headquarters, Spider?”’ 

it? nigh.” 

reckon it’s a good bet?”’ 


ts. a good bet,’’ quoth the trackwise Spider—‘‘even 


lose.” 
ar Hawkins appeared in the offing and swooped 
, upon the executive session, dispersing it by mass 
es, A string-and-reed orchestra arrived and dancing 
ed, At one o’clock in the morning the tired happy 
d disintegrated. But when the disconsolate Pliny 
‘ would have oozed out of the front door Spider held 


Tol on a minnit, Pliny. I wanna make talk with yo’. 

f 7o’ ain’t wanna talk with me, Spider. I: ain’t no 
> comp ny these days.”’ 

hein I is took a chancet befo’, Pliny. Le’s walk.” 

min arm the chums stepped out ink the clear bracing 

ember night—Pliny, himself by no means a large man, 

ing like an ebony giant beside the diminutive Spider. 

r half an hour they walked silently southward. They 

pee and reached the crest of the mountain on which 

ity’s fashionable residential colony is built; reached 

dseated themselves on a bowlder they had known of 

and from which they could gaze down upon the fire 

smoke of the factories that justified the town’s exist- 

. Spider heaved a deep sigh. 

Jolly! It’s good to be home!” 

sit now?” 

feh. Say, Pliny, I ain’t saw yo’ so happy sence yo’r 

nan tanned yo’ britches fo’ stealin’ doughnuts f’um 

Crouch.” 

Reason is ’cause I ain’t so happy, Spider.” 

ow come?” 

Ney’ mind! On’y I wisht I was li'l’, like what yo’ is.’ 

‘Tumph!”’ 

’d leave heah an’ be a jockey. Anythin’ to git away 

_thisyer town.” 

What’s wrong with th’ town?” 

Vothin’. ’Tis jes’ folks.” 

Jolored folks?” 

Niggers!”’ 

Name which?” 

Name Tempus Attucks—tha’s which.” 

[hat they long, tall, shiny-colla’d, greasy—smilin’ ol’ 
y'-plater what was hangin’ round Charity Chism all 

in apne, " 

Yo’ said it.” 

a Pliny. He ain’t went an’ cut yo’ out with Char- 

is he?” 

Not no surer than Ise a nigger he ain’t.”’ 

Chk! How come that?” 

= one of these heah slipp’y talkers. Says to a gal 

ie day t ‘-day!’ an’ makes it soun’ like po’try an’ a per- 

nl of marriage allin one. He’s jes’ a nat’ral-bohn lover. 

| chancet I got 

‘him; me wukin’ 

1 ice wagon an’ 

‘a broker.” 

Broker! Him?” 

He what he 
] 


hisse’f. Brokes 
eli’nts; tha’s all 
it i of a broker 
flow hemake his 
122 ” 

Gamblin’.” 

Yo’ wrong som- 
28,” declared the 
tey seriously. 
less Charity 
vm is change’ a 
ble heap she 
V’n’t stan’ fo’ no 
flushin’ crap 
tert | 
Heain’t no bone 
ler,” came the 
pmy response. 
}’sagent fo’ Jack- 
} Ramsay’ S$ gam- 
? house.” 


The ] 
ne ott’ry 


white folks ain’t want niggers gamblin’ a-tall. 


~ “An? they’s down on him?” 

“On account they is got some crusaders ’mongst the 
colored folks. Rev’end Arlandas Sipsey, what pastorizes 
the Primitive Baptis’ Chu’ch, stahted the refawm move- 
ment.” 

“To refawm all the colored folks, or jes’ Tempus?” 

“Mostly Tempus.” 

“’Bout him, then—is he hones’?”’ 

“Yeh! He’s always hones’—sometimes. Fur as I e’n 
see, Spider, that they Tempus Attucks is so crooked ef he 
swallered a nail he’d spit up a corkscrew. Co’se it ain’t 
always good business fo’ Tempus to.be crooked; an’ them 
times he’s straight.” 

“Jackson Ramsay useter be on the level.’’ 

“He is yit. An’ he woul’n’t stan’ fo’ no fumadiddles 
f’'um Tempus ef he knowed it. But he don’t; an’ they 
ain’t no way of provin’ up on him.” 

“How come the colored folks cain’t deal d’ree’ with 
Cap’n Ramsay?”’ 

“Skeered! Sence the p’lice got such a conscience, Spider, 
they an’ him been pow’ful skeered. Ain’t hahdly nobody 
riskin’ goin’ to the Pool an’ Ginuwine drawin’s ’count ef 
the place git raided it’s a long term in the Big Rock. So 
in ev’y colored section Cap’n Ramsay is got a agent, an’ all 
the bettin is done th’oo him.” 

“Cap'n Ramsay run a hawss-racin’ pool too?” 

“Shuah’s yo’ bohn he do. Reg’lar two drawin’s a day fo’ 
the lott’ry an’ his hawss pool; an’ sometimes, w’en he’s 
pretty shuah they ain’t gwine be no p’lice intumfe’ence, he 
totes out his crap table. 

“But times ain’t lak what they was, Spider. Come lak 
Mostly all 
the bettin’ what is goes th’0o Tempus; tha’s how come him 
to call hisse’f a broker. Got a office, an’ all that. ’Tain’t 
nothin’ but camelflage.”’ 

“An’ thisyer Tempus feller done took yo’ gal away?”’ 

“Most onti’ly. Me’n my stiddy job with the ice wagon 
ain’t look so good ’longside a broker with offices in the 
Penny Prudential Bank b’ildin’.’’ 

Spider Hawkins gave himself over to several minutes of 
concentrated thought. He was worried by his friend’s 
abject misery. 

“One trouble with yo’, Pliny, is the face what yo’ wears 
when Tempus an’ Charity is in sight.” 

“Tt’s the on’y face what I got, Spider.” 

“Yeh; but that ain’t no call to make yo’se’f look like 
a long shot with a broken laig.”’ 

“Cain’t he’p it.” 

*C’n too.” 

“Humph! Guess yo’ don’t know nothin’ ’bout love, 
Spider—’bout havin’ yo’ gal lovin’ another feller. Come 
thataway, its like the stummick ache—yo’ jes’ nat’rally 
cain’t he’p it f’um showin’.” 

““An’ Charity—was she lovin’ yo’ pretty strong an’ 
stiddy befo’ thisyer Tempus pusson stol’d her?”’ 


“‘Spider —Honey! Is Yo’ Come Home to Yo’ Ol’ Mammy? Is Yo’ R’illy Truly Heah, Spider?"”’ 
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“Tol’able strong.” 

“‘An’ ef he was to git removed away f’um thisyer city 
sort of suddenlike ——” 

Pliny perked up with the ray of hope inspired by his 
friend’s words. 

“Ef ’twas to rain gol’ dolla’ s, Spider —— 

“Ef he was to be removed away?” repeated Spider 
firmly. 

“Then I reckon I’d have a pow’ful good chancet. But 
they ain’t no man gwine git removed away f’um a town 
where he’s makin’ money. An’, no matter what faults 
Tempus Attucks is got, he shuah has a itch fo’ the dolla’, 
an it’s a itch whut gits scratched frequent.” 

Spider Hawkins rose to the full height of five feet. He 
placed an affectionate hand on his friend’s arm. ‘Pliny 
me an’ yo’ is been frien’s fo’ a might’ long time. I reckon 
it’s soht of up to me to git Charity Chism clinchin’ round 
yo’ neck pretty pronto.” 

“Yo’ cain’t do nothin’, Spider.” 

““Mebbe so, an’ mebbe not. But I got a hunch, wunst I 
git ol’ Tempus Attucks runnin’ free in the home stretch, I 
e’n kick a li’l’ bit of dust in his eyes an’ romp home under 
wraps.” 

“Yo’ mos’ prob’ly knows hawsses, Spider,’’ gloomed 
Pliny, “but thisyer Tempus ain’t no hawss. He’s a mule, 
an’ he eain’t be driv’.” 

“Humph! But mules c’n be pushed!” proclaimed 
Spider; and thereupon he put an end to the subject, his 
beam of hope seeping through the Stygian blackness of 
despair dimly to light the soul of the doleful Pliny. 

But that night Spider did little planning. Five minutes 
after he deposited his tiny but well-knit frame on the home 
couch he was off into a deep and dreamless sleep, from 
which he was wakened at ten o’clock by his voluminous 
mother, who proudly bore aloft a tin waiter containing a 
breakfast such as Spider had almost forgotten. As he 
munched he beamed gloriously from his background of - 
pink silk pyjamas and brought delight to the maternal 
ears. 

“Hones’, mom, thisyer shuah is the bestest grub done 
pas’d my lips sence I been No’th. Ain’t nobody makes no 
waffles an’ coffee like what yo’ does. Tha’s how come li’l’ 
Spider ain’t never got him no gal. Swell gals up where I 
been at—plenty of ’em; but—shucks!—ef I was to marry 
one of ’em I’d git d’vohced pow’ful quick on account of 
tellin’ her how mom useter cook. Yassum! Jes’ as shuah’s 
a jinny ain’t no race hawss. Gimme s’mo’ that they jelly, 
mom. I ’clare, yo’ is the bestest jelly maker what is! Yo’r 
jelly an’ waffles is the fondest thing I’m of; an’ tha’s a 
fac’! B’lieve me, mom, my ol’ man was lucky fo’ to ever 
marry a gal like what yo’ is!”’ 

When he left the house half an hour later his mother was 
contentedly chanting an old and almost-forgotten planta- 
tion melody as she busied herself with the luncheon pre- 
liminaries. Mamma Hawkins was happier than she had 
been for two long 
years. 

She found herself 
gazing after the tiny 
swaggering figure of 
her elegant son and 
marveling that she 
had been blessed of 
the gods. 

At the ornate 
lodge rooms of the 
exclusive Sons and 
Daughters of I Will 
Arise Spider found 
several indolent 
brothers who were 
equalizing a sudden 
raise in wages by 
laying off for the 
day. From there he 
dropped into 
Broughton’s Drug 
Store, where he 
quaffed an ice-cream 
soda and jollied the 
grinning soda jerker. 
He wandered forth 
and passed the time 
of day with the 
portly proprietor of 
the Champion 
Moving-Picture 
Theater Number 
Two; and later 
dropped into the edi- 
torial sanctum of the 
Weekly Epoch, 
where he furnished 
sufficient data for a 
two-column sketch 
of himself. 

(Continued on 

Page 102) 
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hush-hush organization the world has ever 
known. It was a matter of restricted public 
information that the British Navy was operating in 
European waters, and that later the British Navy 
was joined by a portion of the American Navy. Further, it 
was cautiously allowed to become bruited about that the 
waters in and on which these navies were employed were, 
generally speaking, salt; while the fact that navies are, 
approximately, made up of ships of various sorts was 
admitted with such reserve as the situation seemed to 
demand—which was a good deal of reserve, it may be said. 
That was about all. When, where, why, whither and 
how these associated navies were doing what they were 
doing was not for print; nor much else, save in the broadest 
terms, with an occasional story officially let loose which 


Ti sea power of this war was the greatest 


told how the gallant ship , in latitude and longi- 
tude , on the morning of , in command of Cap- 
tain , and in company with the , the and 
the did this or that, greatly to the honor and increment 


of the British flag. To make this policy of secrecy stick they 
had a censorate that was impervious and implacable; and 
those of us to whose lot it fell to write about these na- 
vies wrote about them warily, impressionistically, almost 
cubistically, and with full knowledge that this grim cen- 
sorate, this unhumorous, serious, solemn censorate was not 
to be trifled with or held in light esteem, for it was in fact 
perfect and far-reaching, and well calculated not only to 
eliminate any item of forbidden detail from writings, but 
also to eliminate the writer thereof from further activities 
“along naval lines. 

Take the matter of the American destroyer fleet at 
Queenstown, Ireland, for example, based there and oper- 
ating from that port under command of Vice Admiral Sir 
Lewis Bayly, of the British Navy, and in direct control of 
that great American sailorman, Capt. J. R. P. Pringle, who 
-commanded the U. S. S. Melville. First off, Queenstown 
must invariably be ‘‘a British port’; though—inadvert- 
ently of course—it slipped through in one of my articles 
as ‘“‘an Irish port”; which was lamentable, inasmuch as 
Treland is an island, and has only twenty or thirty 
ports, all told; and this was, of course, almost as 
descriptive as “‘a brick house” would be in telling 
of a structure in London. 


Admirals Spilled the Beans 


FTER the laborious screed was written seeking 
to tell to the United States some of the pulse- 
stirring things our ships and our men were doing, 
but not getting by with anything but the mistiest 
of misty outlines, it was passed in review by five 
censorates—five—count ’em—as follows: Captain 
Pringle, Vice Admiral Bayly, the censor at Vice 
Admiral Sims’ headquarters in London, the chief 
British naval censor at the Admiralty in London, 
and the censor in the Navy Department in Wash- 
ington. Reasonably complete precaution there, I 
should say, to prevent the Germans from knowing 
that there was a fleet of destroyers operating at and out of 
Queenstown. And yet night after night German mine- 
layers came tight up to the mouth of Queenstown Harbor 
and laid mines; but, of course, they didn’t know the 
destroyers went in and out that harbor. 
There were five censorates to prevent that. Probably the 
Germans laid those mines night after night just for prac- 
tice in mine-laying; or because they had the mines and 
felt they must lay them somewhere. 

Then there was the matter of the haven of the Grand 
Fleet, which was so tremendously secret. The Grand 
Fleet lay, much of the time, at Rosyth, which is a few 
miles from Edinburgh, Scotland. It stretched out for miles 
up and down the Firth of Forth. That fact could not be 
mentioned in print, and wasn’t, for the duration of the war. 
The censors saw to that. Everybody kept it dark. 

However, running across the Firth of Forth, plumb 
through—or over, rather—the middle of the Grand Fleet, 
when it was at Rosyth, which it was for many months of 
the war, is the biggest railroad bridge in Scotland; and 
over that bridge there pass, back and forth, each day and 
night, fifty or more railroad trains filled with passengers. 
All any person had to do to see the Grand 
Fleet in all its glory was to look out of a car 
window while his car was on the bridge. I 
got my own first glimpse of the fleet when I 
was coming down to Edinburgh from Inver- 
ness; and I might have seen it on the way 
' up by the simple expedient of pulling up the 
curtain of the window in the compartment 
in which I was. . 

Every day and every night that the fleet 
was there—and it was there much of the 
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time—each of the hundreds of passengers on those trains 
could see it, and did. Conceivably there were folks among 
those passengers who took the trip for that purpose, and 
for motives of their own. Anyhow, the trains ran through, 
or over, the fleet day after day, but to say in print that the 
Grand Fleet was at Rosyth was anathema. It could not be 
done. The Germans might find out about it. It is my 
opinion that this war would have ended much sooner than 
it did if the Germans had found out a lot of things that 
laboriously were concealed from them; but passing that it 
must be admitted that the censors kept the news of the 
haven of the Grand Fleet from print, whether it was kept 
from knowledge or not. It was the same with Scapa Flow, 
where the fleet swung a good deal of the time; and with 
many other phases of the naval endeavor. 

There was also this phase of it that gave a lot of writing 
men pause: We were hemmed in by “‘don’ts,’”’ surrounded 
by ‘‘don’ts,’’ submerged in them; but any time an admiral 
or a first sea lord, or something like that, felt the need of a 
little space in the newspapers for himself he ponderously 
rose at a public dinner or at a meeting for the benefit of 
thus and so, and spilled any particular pan of the navy 
beans he felt like spilling. These eminent gentlemen, it 
seems, were superior to all rules of the censorship. They 
told what they pleased and got their applause and their 
paragraphs in the public prints, and were hugely content! 
But if a writing man had tried it he would have been visited 
by a hand heavier than a shell for an eighteen-inch gun. 

Every man who had to do with the Navy knew, for ex- 
ample, all about the Q-boats when they were interesting, 
and was bursting to tell the story. Impossible. 


That was the deepest buried secret in the g 
graveyard of secrets. They could not be referre 
even in fiction, and vaguely. But one night Sir 
Geddes, feeling a fit of forensicality coming oyer’ 
rose and told the whole story; thereby securiny 
himself a column on a conspicuous page of the Times, 
making every other Q-boat story dead stuff. 

And so on, all down the line, not only with British 
mirals, but with our own. Next time I am sent to y 
anything about a navy I am going as an admiral or nota 

I have no quarrel with the censors. Nor any compl: 
They treated me well, and I had no desire and mad 


attempt to break any of the multitude of rules. 1} 


never met a more courteous or helpful official than ¢ 
modore Brownrigg, the chief British censor, and the A 
icans were anxious to help, and did. I merely set d 
these observations as illustrations of the system, an 
explanation of the British naval policy of hush-hush. 

men who operate that navy, and our own, knew what 

wanted, and how to get it, and had the authority. W] 
fore, it is all over now, and more power to them. 
British naval censorate is off, and so is the American n 
censorate, and this seems a good time to tell a few o 
interesting things that could not be told while the wai 
in progress, to which task I now address myself. 


Wireless Chats of Tom, Dick and Harry 


M* ASSOCIATION with the combined navies, 
writer, began in June and ended in October. D) 
those months I saw them in action in many places a) 
about all their functions—on the water, under the wate 
in the air—and had many interesting experiences. Iw 
all sorts of ships, on various cruises and patrols, went 
marining, ballooning, seaplaning and out in dirigibles, ]) 
in coastal motor boats that go thirty-five miles an ho. 
destroyers, in submarine chasers, and was with the C, 
Fleet. I have given abundant testimony in what I 
written to the spirit and efficiency of the American || 
and of the British Navy. All that I have said I des| 
repeat here with renewed emphasis and to this effect: 
American Navy operating in European waters, ma| 
man and ship for ship, from Admiral Sims down t! 
newest gob recruit, from the big oil-burning dreadno | 
to the tiniest submarine chasers, has done its job well | 
credit to the Navy and with credit to the United S/ 
It is an efficient, smooth-working, American machin 
thereiseveryreasontobeproud ofit, not onlyasawhole | 
each of its detailed functionings and endeavors and |} 
prises. Itisagreat Navy worthilyrepresentingagreatp ) 
Returning, however, to the hush-hush features 0 
of the most interesting, from my purely land! | 
view, was the use of the radio or wil 
telephone. That is a development |! 
lephony that is ours. The Navy had 
working on it for years, and they put’ = 
operation with the submarine chasers 5 
cently there have been demonstratii} 
the United States showing the use | 
wireless telephone in connection wit 
ships. I saw that tried out a year ag | 
December, and it was successful the 
limited way, and has been developed n 
My first experience with the wireles 
phone at sea was at Plymouth, En ut 
which was our largest base of subrl™ 
chasers, and out of which port some fy 
sixty of these craft operated last si 
and fall. li 
In an article about the submarine is 
I told of the style of communication, t)2 
of the manner or methods. The chas$: 
out to hunt in threes, with the comma 
the three in the center boat. Each be 
a wireless telephone—an ordinary bee ol 
ceiver, with the proper appliances atta 
and when the commander of the flotil) ! 
example, wants to get in touch with onel! 
craft he simply takes the receiver off th 1° 
and speaks, as one speaks into the orM@ 
telephone of commerce. As the boats) 
threes they have calls in sets of threes—13" 
in a set of three one boat is Tom, anothi bo 
is Dick and another boat is Harry. : 
The commander on Tom wants to ik 
Dick. He takes down the receiver an(s# 
“Hello, Dick,” and the call goes out tou 
the air and is caught by the man at the receiver 0” 
cma a call comes into a hotel room or an office T 


commander gives his order and it is executed. jis 
simple as that. Dick may be one mile or three mile hi 
(Continued on Page 72). 
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Mathison rushed to the side of the old lady 

standing opposite his door. He saw that 

ights were on in his cabin. “Just a moment— 

I get my breath!” she said. 

The steward?” 

Yo, no! Ran out to identify the man if possible. 

afraid there’s something deadly in your room.” 

3ut Malachi!’’ The bird was huddled on the bottom 

s cage—a bad sign. 

athison dashed into the cabin, inhaled sharply, and 

inhalation thrilled him. An unknown but pleasant 

'tingled his nostrils. His glance roved quickly. On 

joor under the port was a brown box, perforated. He 

dit and tossed it through the porthole, beyond the 

into the sea. Then he stepped out into the companion. 

Some! . . . Outside, where the air moves. 

. Malachi!’ Mathison’s voice broke. 

ery? - 

ie followed him, still clutching the cage and 

ering if he would remark her eyes, now without 

yaffling spectacles. He led her to a spot where 

vail opened, took the cage from her and set it 

ae deck. He sat down beside it, and she imi- 

thim. “The poor little bird!’’ she murmured. 

the wig on straight? She dared not put 

er hand to feel. 

athison stared at Malachi. He should 
taken a cabin in the lower deck. Still, 

vuldn’t understand how the port had been 

ied. He had kept it locked. No matter. 

ection would solve that. Thought he had 

edin. He had until to-night gone to the 

a regularly at eleven; and they had 

ined the stroke accordingly. Their only 

\ of entering the cabin was after mid- 

it, when he was in it. He had liberally 

idized the two Jap stewards. Day and 

it the companion was guarded. But after 

night the companion was empty. 

lever. To stupefy him, to send him into 

ep artificial slumber, force his door and 

ack his belongings leisurely. He was con- 

‘t the fume was innocuous beyond the 

gikiacine effect. But Malachi—it would 

been the death of Malachi. 

2 still clung to that idea. He had read of 
things, but until now had never considered 

ee light of facts. If Hallowell had called 
falachi the little bird knew. But would he 

‘speak? Had he understood that one of his 

vers had been trying to tell him something? 

very morning for an hour Mathison had 

xed patiently to get the bird to speak; but aside 

. grumbling in parrakeetese Malachi refused to 

i aword. All this confusion annoyed him. There 
‘a strange swing to the world—now up, now down, 

‘from side to side. It kept his temper, normally 

ible, in a state of feverish vindictiveness. True, he 

.d climb up Mathison’s arm, nip his master’s ear 

ily—the only way he had of expressing affection; but 

as generally unhappy. 

. don’t know why,” said the gray lady, when Mathi- 

s silence began to get upon her nerves, “but my first 

ght was of Malachi. I—you have told me so often 

‘much you loved him.” 

‘And you have probably saved him. In ten minutes he 

id have been dead.” 

alachi turned slowly head-on to the wind. The beak 

closed. This was a good portent. 

‘Malachi, old boy!” ; 

he woman stifled the sob that rose in her throat. A 

ig vigorous man, young, handsome beyond ordinary, 


Nite the blood pounding in his throat 


one but for the little green bird. Why? What was the 


“ung of this self-imposed isolation? ‘A mollycoddle 
Tas women were concerned.” Why? There was noth- 
-bout him to suggest bashfulness. She had not studied 
‘through all these hours without learning that fun- 
lentally he was light-hearted in temperament and 
-endously interested in living. No woman in the back- 
nd, for he was not cynical. And here he was, his sole 
anion a Hindustani parrakeet. 
athison thrust a finger into, the cage, and Malachi 
€ atit drunkenly. “He’ll come round. I can’t thank 
h Thaven’t the words. But it would have broken my 
‘tif anything had happened to him. Won’t you please 
e exactly what happened?” 
e did not begin at once. She had to weigh her words. 
ust never let him suspect that night after night she 
}t went to bed until she heard him enter his cabin. 
j* 2 coil! He would never know who she was! To- 
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BY WILee 
Only a few months gone her 
existence had been joyous if 
strenuous; a d now there 
would be always at her side a 
shadow and a fear. She had 
stepped upon a whirligig, and 
perspectives were no longer 
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clear. The horizon of the future was dark with complica- 
tions. She dreaded New York, and she was honor-bound 
to return. Berta in New York? The kite in the dovecot? 
Escapades which would become the talk of the town, and 
which the public would naturally lay at her door. She 
shivered. 

Yes, to-morrow she must vanish completely, even 
though she would always be close at hand, all the way 
across the continent. The Yellow Typhoon! Her heart 
swelled with bitterness. He would never know. Filled 
with the grim business of war he would be rushing in and 
about Washington or the great naval yards. He would 
spend his leave in activities that concerned his future. 
There would be only one chance in a thousand of his 
stumbling upon the truth and finding her. Ah, but if he 
should! 

“‘T could not sleep,” she began; “‘I left my door open 
and knelt on the lounge to watch the sea. I don’t know 
how long I remained in that position. Suddenly I observed 
a man stealing along the rail. His face was in a complete 
shadow. I watched him. He stopped in front of your 
porthole, then approached it. This looked so suspicious 
that I stepped into the companion. Your door was open 
the width of the hook, and I could see the porthole clearly. 
I saw the glass swing inward. There was plenty of moon- 
shine. I saw an arm reach into the porthole, and some- 
thing was dangling at the end of the shadowy hand. 
Quickly I threw up the hook, opened your door and turned 
on the lights. Saki, the steward, came running up. Ina 
word I told him what had happened. There was a peculiar 
odor in the air. I caught up the cage and rushed out—just 
as you appeared.” 


GREFE 
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‘All my life I shall be grateful. ‘I can’t explain 
anything to you, much as I’d like to. You will 
never realize what your companionship has done 
to buck me up. I came aboard very nearly a 
broken man.” 

“Boy, you don’t have to confide.” 
on his arm. 

“T’m an odd duffer. They used to call me mollycoddle, 
back at Annapolis, until I had whipped half the class. 
And all the while I’ve been just as normal as 
the average man.’ There was a pause. ‘‘You 
know Kipling?”’ 

“His books? Yes.” 

“Then you remember that yarn called Love 0’ 
Women? My father—he was like that. Hand- 
some and lovable and weak in fiber. He was 
also in the Navy. For a hundred years we 
Mathisons have been in the Army or Navy. We 
had money. We were soldiers and sailors from 
choice. My father died when I was sixteen. He 
died terribly. He broke my mother’s heart. But 
I knew nothing of that until after the burial. 
Then one day she called me to her. I wish you 
could have seen and heard her. Tender and 
plucky and beautiful—and unafraid. She 
talked to meas fathers always should talk to 
their sons. Frankly and truthfully she drew 
life. I had the example of my father. She 
told me that somewhere in the world there 
was a mate for me. ShouldI take her a clean 
heart or a muddy one? Should I know real ° 
happiness or should I choose a bed like my 
father’s? JI listened, dulled and appalled. 
Then she asked me to promise to go clean. 
There’s a point—we Mathisons always keep 
our promises. It is the motto on the shield. 
But we never give our promises hastily. My 
mother knew that. My father had never 
made her any promises of reformation. He 
knew he would have kept them. She told 
me to fight it out, then come and tell her 
what I had chosen to do with my soul and 
body.” 

““And you promised?”’ 

“Yes. AndI’vekeptit. She died shortly 
after. The wild streak was in my blood. 
I’ve had to fight. I have sown my wild oats 
in work and adventure. This took away a 
good deal of the gregarious instinct. I have fought 
wild beasts on.foot, I have explored poisonous 
swamps, I have climbed precipices; and always 
the thing tugged at me.’’ 

“And the dream woman?” 

“T’m afraid she’s been a little too long in 
coming.” 

“But how would you know?” 

“T’d know. I can’t tell you how or why. Only, I shall 
know. Something will tell me. I wonder am I a molly- 
coddle?”’ 

“Boy,” she said, pressing his arm, for she hadn’t taken 
her hand away, ‘‘I did not believe that there was such a 
man in all this world. Why, you have won your Marne! 
And she will come, this mate; for God is just. If I hada 
son I’d want him like you. All mothers long for sons like 
you. She will come!” 

“*She’ll have to hurry,” he replied lightly. “I’m heading 
into the war zone. I may never come back.”’ He laid his 
free hand on hers. “I wonder if I can make you under- 
stand what your kindness has done for me? When I came 
aboard I was all but done for. I had just lost the one 
human being I loved. I may come and see you in New 
York.” 

“T shall be waiting for you. You have my address.”’ 

Later in her cabin, while sleepy Sarah brushed and aired 
the wavy coils of hair which had been confined all day 
beneath the hot wig, she turned with shining eyes—eyes 
like purple grapes in the rain. 

“Sarah, am I beautiful?” 

“Ah, madame, all the world a 

“Bother the world! What do you think?” 

“T? Madame is more than beautiful. She is famous: 
She is good. Sheis worthy of a good man, of many healthy 
children.”’ 

“Thanks, Sarah. That is all I wished to know.” 

“Will madame continue wearing this make-up?”’ 

“T shall change it for another in the cab that takes us 
from the dock to the train to-morrow.” 

When the ship lay alongside her pier the following after- 
noon Mathison put in his buttonhole the bit of green rib- 
bon. Then he rang for the steward, assigned the cage and 
one of the two kitbags to his care, took the other himself 
and went up on deck to bid Mrs. Chester good-by. 


She laid a hand 
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‘““Good-by,”’ she said from behind a heavy veil. “You 
will not forget me?” 

“Never in this world! I have your address. I’ll dig up 
New York from one end to the other, but I’ll find you, little 
mother !”’ 

“Take care of yourself. And please come and find me!” 

But she went down the gangplank with a queer empty 
feeling in her heart. He might find her, but the gray lady 
would shortly vanish forever. Had she been mothering 
him? Or had she been attracted from another angle? She 
had never met a man like this before, worldly in his under- 
standing, handsome, virile, a man’s man, but an utter child 
in the presence of a woman. Perhaps the attraction was 
its novelty. Hitherto she had looked upon men cynically. 
She was like one who had been chasing a mirage across the 
desert, to find a water hole unexpectedly. 

It had been so easy to deceive him. Her voice, the 
roundness of her body, the firmness of her hand and foot— 
these hadn’t told him anything. How many times had she 
almost reached out to rumple his hair? Why hadn’t she? 
Why did she want to? She carried this riddle with her for 
many days. 

Mathison walked down the gangplank into the vast 
shed. Almost at once a man approached him and handed 
him an envelope. He made off without a word. Mathison 
without glancing at the envelope stuffed it into his pocket 
and proceeded toward the customs barrier. 
He passed this with little or no delay, got 
into a taxicab and was driven to the ferry. 
Over in Oakland he found the train made up, 
so he went into his compartment immediately. 
He put away the green ribbon and rang for the 
porter. 

““Sereens in the window,” he said. 

“Yes, suh.”’ 

“‘T shall ring for you whenever I need you. 
Knock three times shortly on the door when 
you answer.” 

"Viegesuhs 2 

“‘T shall have my meals in here. Always 
bring the waiter to the door yourself.” 

“‘Yes, suh,’’ said the porter, the whites of 
his eyes growing. 

‘Follow these instructions and you will be 
ten dollars richer when we draw into Omaha. 
That will be all.” é 

Mathison left the door wide open until the 

arrival of the conductor, when he produced 
the envelope he had so mysteriously received. 
It contained his tickets. After surrendering 
these he closed and locked the door and 
tookinventory. Imitation mahogany—steel. 
Above the little door to the lavatory was an 
electric fan. He discovered that one of the 
windows went up easily. When his bunk was 
made up he would be able to reach the light 
and fan buttons without difficulty. 

“Well, Malachi, old scout, this is America. 
How do you like it?” 

Malachi teetered on his perch grouchily. 

“T’m beginning to think that you’re a 
chronic grouch. You don’t like anybody, any- 
thing or anywhere. Poor little beggar! I 
wonder if you’ll ever chatter again. Isuppose 
I’d better break the news to you. When we 
get to New York I’m going to give you away. 
Yes, sir. To the dearest old lady a chap ever 
had the good fortune to meet. To have met a woman like 
that when she was young! My luck! They call us idiotic 
Yankees, these Huns, Malachi; but we’re going to fool 
them. Ever see a spider weave his web—and then wait for 
the fly to walk in? Wait and see!”’ 

._ Mathison turned slowly and faced the rear partition. 
He stretched out his arms, his jaws set, a savage luster in 
his eyes. 

“With these two hands! . . . Allright, Bob. Trust 
me to see it through.” 

But how was he going to secure that blue print—Num- 
ber Nine? He possessed the power to search every human 
being on this train. That would, if used, serve to recover 
the print; but it would set Messrs. the Flies winging 
to parts unknown the moment they suspected what was 
on foot. The long arm of the Secret Service at his beck 
and call; and he would not dare use it! Beyond identify- 
ing himself to the watching agents by the display of the 
green ribbon he would never dare call for help. His enemies 
would be on this train, probably in this very car; they 
would be on the same trains all the way to New York, 
whither he must draw them. Once there he would not 
have much difficulty in recovering Number Nine. But if 
they mailed it! If it entered their calculations to mail it! 

How many against him? He would never know until 
the end. The Yellow Typhoon? Let the viper beware! 
Morgan had described her minutely, but Mathison doubted 
if he would recognize her unless she entered some extraor- 
dinary situation. _ 

To live in this infernal bulkhead for days—eating, sleep- 
ing, reading—that would be the supreme test, that would 
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prove whether the metal in him was iron casting or forged 
steel. Never to question the porters, to confuse his enemies 
by a grim silence, to force them into offensives out of sheer 
curiosity. 

““We idiotic Yankees!” 

That night as he lay in his berth—it was after one 
o’clock—solving mathematical problems which had to 
do with jumps between trains he became conscious of a 
pleasant odor. He recognized it. 
Instantly he sat up and hauled 
away at the window. Next he 
brought over Malachi and lowered 
the covering of the cage. 
The cold night air came in 
at the rate of a gale. Then 
he remembered the fan. He 
groped for the button and 
the fan began tohum. Still 
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““Have Patience. Sooner or Later the Skillful Man Grows Careless. 
Somewhere Along the Route I’ll Find a Weak Spot”’ 


he could smell the fumes. Suddenly he laughed. It 
was the cold tranquil laughter of a man who had lived 
among men. He pressed the porter’s bell. If there was 
anyone waiting in the corridor he would have to move on. 
But if the porter did not arrive! 

The porter, however, came almost at once. Mathison, 
holding his automatic behind his back, opened the door full 
wide. 

“Any way of getting a cup of coffee?” 

“No, suh.” 

‘Sorry to have bothered you, then.” 

All Mathison wanted was an open door for a minute or 
two—a clearing draft. When he shut the door there was 
only a vague taint. Clever work. Not a lethal fume— 
neither his heart nor his lungs were troubled in the least. 
A sleep fume. There had been an almost irresistible desire 
to curl up and let the world go hang. Malachi’s feathers 
were ruffled, but he clung to his perch, his eyes beaming 
with their usual malignancy. d ; 

How had they got the fumes into the compartment? 
Forward there was no danger, as he was occupying Number 
One. He went over every square inch of the base of the 
rear partition. In the corner under the berth—a difficult 
spot to get to—he found an oily thimbleful of steel filings. 
He drenched a towel and dammed the aperture. Com- 
pressed air had forced the fumes into the compartment, 
Evidently they were going to keep him awake nights, 

So his friends were next door? Something, to find that 
out. But what was the idea? They could not force that 
door without dynamite. Had they speculated upon his 
running out into the corridor? Or was this the beginning 


of a series of night attacks to break him down physic 
and mentally? To keep him awake until he threw caw 
to the winds? There were big storms forward; there we 
be delays. Very well; he would sleep afternoons and st 
watch through the night. A man’s job. 

The next offensive came while they were crossing 
Rockies. It had caliber. It convinced Mathison tha’ 
was dealing with a man of brains, a man who was not 
trained in psychoanalysis. They ran afoul a tremend 
storm in the mountains and became stalled for sey 
hours because of a fallen snowshed. It was near ele 
o’clock when the porter came along and announced 
had happened. ‘ 

Though Mathison was sleeping as much as he ec 
through the day he undressed at night, propped him 
under the reading globe and studied navigation peey 
these days to British waters. Round about midnight 
heard a pistol shot, another, then a fusillade from oppe 
directions. He jumped out of his berth and got into s: 
of his clothes—and sat down suddenly, grinning. Hag 
been dressed they would have got him! What would 
surer to call forth a fighting man than the sound of gs] 
in the night? They were going to keep him thin] 
fast. They wanted him out in the open. 

Before the train reached Omaha, many hx 
late, Mathison began to féel the strain. Sleep in 
afternoon is never energy-producing; a numbe 
minutes pass into oblivion, that is all; body and bi 
stand still, they do not recuperate. Mathison u 
coming out of these naps felt as if he had been p 
ing ecards for hours. He had to apply cold wate 
shake off the lethargy. He was full of confide 
however. ; ; 

There wasn’t any doubt at all that they were a 
his nerves. The door knob rattled mysteriously | 
ing the small hours of the night. Whenever thet 
stopped there was a clicking on the windowp 
But he never opened the door or raised 
window curtain. The vantage was still or 
side of the net: though he knew what they) 
attempting to do they hadn’t the least 
where their endeavors were getting them. 

At Omaha passengers for Chicago woul| 
transferred to another train. Mathison was 
to leave. He put the green ribbon in his 
tonhole, picked up the kitbag which conta 
the manila envelope, and sauntered forth. | 
freshness of the winter air and the joy of swin 
his arms and legs freely! The porter preceded 
with the other bag and Malachi. f 

Mathison did not hurry. He was amongad 
or SO moving in the same direction. As he rea 
the platform of the new car two men broke :! 
from the group and hurried off toward the g| 
Negligible and unnoticeable—unless you knew’ 
it signified. On the lounge in his compartn’ 
which was still Number One, he discovered || 
novels and a bundle of the latest magazin 
present from the Secret Service. He would | 
through them all for a message. 
A point in passing: If Mathison was confusin)| 
enemies he was also confusing the various chiefs 0) 
Secret Service along the route. Here, the latter reas); 
was a man who temporarily possessed colossal pi| 
Orders had come from Washington to obey him absoli | 
He could commandeer a car for himself, a diner, put 0! 
tives in the cars fore and aft, order the arrest of sus} 


knock railway schedules galley-west; and to date hi} 
issued but two orders—to engage Number One com! 
ment on all trains and to have three taxicabs at the st 
at Chicago. And these orders had come from mid-P; f 
by wireless. On the other hand they appreciated th 
that if Mathison could make it on his own, so muct 
better. Still they were puzzled. | 

There were three novels. As Mathison idly riffle! 
pages he saw a word underscored. He followed this & 
and at length came upon this message: “ You under » 
your powers? Car straight to Washington if you ordiit 
Mathison chuckled. If the Secret Service was baffled h 
was going on in the minds of the men following hin ] 
had determined from the start to send no wires. The 
ribbon must suffice. Telegrams passing to and fro @ 
create confusion, alarm the quarry. 

There were two empty compartments on this car- 
and Five. Mathison had Number One. Number Tw 
occupied by a man with straw-colored hair and a 
complexion and a woman with a charming mole ¢° 
corner of her mouth. In Number Three were twi™ 
playing Canfield. In Number Six there were two w™ 

All women had entered the car heavily veilect 
women in Six and the woman in Two. They did not 0 
the veils until the conductor passed. From San Fra’ 
to Omaha, all on the same car; and they would | 
the same car from Omaha to Chicago. Mathison a t 
woman in Two had not stepped outside their eae 
ments until this transfer from one car to the other 
one of the women in Six walked the corridor at all ht! 


s 


+ ete 


i]. Her maid, however, brought all the meals to the 
mpartment. 

The blond man stood up and put a cigar between his 
eth. , 

“Well, once more luck is with us; and yet I am vaguely 
zzled.”” 

“Over what?’’ snapped the woman with the mole 
‘itably. 

“Tt is almost too easy,”’ scowling. 

“The stupid Yankee pigs!” 

“Not this one, Berta. We haven’t got him clear in the 
en yet.” 

“Ah! Then you are beginning to doubt that superior 
iciency of yours? . . . I’mtired. To keep me cooped 
) like this!’ 

“You may open your wings as wide as you please once 
> are in New York.” 

“But if he goes on this way?”’ 

“T have still some traps. There will be a little journey in 
nicago between one station and the other. Who knows 
aat may happen?”’ 

“But why coop me up?” 

“The hour may come when I shall need you. If he saw 
uu it would not be possible. Did Hallowell have a 
iotograph of you?”’ 

“Tm his watch case. But he destroyed it the night he 
't me.” She frowned. 

“Nevertheless, he must never see you. On board the 
ip it was your impatience that caused me to fail. We 
erely put him on his guard. The blue prints were in the 
irser’s safe, and his signature was not in the receipt book. 
ave patience. No man is perfect. Patience often over- 
mes skill. 

“Sooner or later the skillful man grows careless, or he 
rgets, or he comes to believe he is a godson of luck. And 
en, there is the lack of sleep. Somewhere along the 
ute I’ll find a weak spot.” 

“T hate all Yankees!” 

“So do I, Berta. I hate them because some of them are 
it boasters. Have patience. A small city east of Chi- 
go, a chief of police who likes newspaper notoriety. A 
uple of hours; we shan’t need any more than that. 
ew York!’’—jovially. 

“Champagne and beefsteak!”’ she retorted contemptu- 
sly. 

“Well, and why not? Haven’t I promised you all the 
esses you can pack in two trunks? I haven’t had a 
«cent meal or a good cup of coffee since the war began.” 
“New York! . . . after all these years!” 

“Bah! Who in the world will recognize you? We area 
(od many miles away from that gambling house in the 
abbling Well Road. You’re moody. You’ve missed the 
jrade for nearly five weeks. You’d be all right if you 


‘uld walk through the cars to the diner and have them 


pe in wonder at you. Somewhere between Chicago and 
liffalo we'll use that crook scheme. Now I’m going in 
ixt door for a few rubbers of bridge.”’ 
She did not reply. She turned her face toward the 
\ndow and stared out into the night. New York! What 
us the matter with her that she did not blaze with 
easure at the thought of New York? Fifth Avenue, 
‘oadway, the theaters, the brilliant restaurants, the 
ps—why did the thought of New York set a little chill 
iher heart? Were they alive or dead? In all these years 
se had not made the least effort to find out. New York— 
juth that had known nothing but poverty! With a 
pellent gesture she cast out these thoughts and picked 
a fashion magazine. 
In Compartment Six the young woman read a manu- 
sript while the elderly maid, with the broad stolid counte- 
ince of the Breton peasant, brushed the golden hair 
inderly. By and by the manuscript fluttered to the floor. 
‘ie knew it so absolutely, even after all these months. She 
sired at the partition. She saw in fancy a window curtain, 
{rms swaying back and forth, then darkness. She would 
iver be able to identify the men. She had cried and 
feken the iron bars of the gate until her palms had peeled. 
“Sarah, dear, am I tiring you out?” 
“YT love to brush your hair, 
ladame.”’ 
“Tmeanthe slaving I’veset youto?’ 
lee y 
“No, madame. The 
(ly happiness I know 
istsin serving madame 
fithfully. Besides, 
ladame has told me 
atallthisisfor France; 
td that is enough for 
* who am Breton.” 
“Then Tamstillbeau- 
ul to you?” 
The maid smiled. 
Madame, that hand- 


; “Madame is not offended?” 
) No, Sarah. Speak on.” 


“Well, it would appear that madame—and madame 
knows that I am observing—no longer despises mankind.” 

“Oh, but he isn’t a man, Sarah!”’ 

“But yes, madame!” 

“No. He is an anachronism—a half god who has lost 
the way to Olympus.” 

“Ah! If madame is not interested!’”—with a sigh of 
relief. 

““Men! How well I know men! The sameness of them. 
What do they offer me? Orchids, hothouse grapes, jewels 
that I return. Never a flower that is free and wild. What 
isit I want, Sarah? Romance! A whirlwind, an avalanche 
to sweep me up, to carry me off—berserker love! A man 
who will take me if I’m what he wants, without pursuing 
me in circles. Tama viking’s daughter! Thisman? .. . 
We shall wait and see. Get me to bed. I am weary.” 

Meanwhile Mathison went through his magazines, tak- 
ing in the pictures first. Then he fell upon a good story. It 
was illustrated by photographs, and one of the photo- 
graphs made him forget the story. What was it? What was 
it that stirred in the back of his head at the sight of this 
bit of dramatized photography? He studied it near and 
afar, from this angle and that, but the lure remained 
tantalizingly beyond reach. 

Fate never hurries. She takes time in writing her human 
scenarios; she can afford to. She knows that inexorably 
they will be enacted, without deviation. She had chosen 
this moment to place before Mathison’s eye the photo- 
graph of a beautiful young woman. 

The train from Omaha arrived in Chicago exactly 
twenty-four hours late. Great storms were raging across 
the land. As Mathison was passing through the gate, the 
green ribbon in his buttonhole, a man approached him 
covertly and thrust an envelope into his hand. More 
tickets. Mathison did not accelerate his stride in the least. 
He knew that everything was prepared for him.- Upon 
reaching the cab stand he stopped. At once three taxis 
rolled up. Mathison bundled his luggage into the middle 
cab, rested Malachi’s cage on his knees, shouted an order, 
and the three cars started off rapidly. 

The snow was coming down in thick sheets. A blizzard 
was in the offing. 

Just outside the regular cab stand stood a private car, 
a heavy, powerful limousine. As the three taxis rolled 
away into the storm a man dashed up to the limousine, 
jumped in and called to the chauffeur: 

“The middle car; follow that! Smash it or tip it over. 
In a storm like this accidents will happen.” 

The limousine shot forward. The going was heavy. The 
man in the limousine saw the three taxis string out a little 
as they went on. What he did 
not see was the fourth taxi 
which followed him. Almost in 
a kind of military maneuver the 
three taxis forward veered 
together suddenly and shot 
down aside street. It took 
the limousine two minutes 
to: pick them up again. 
There were plenty of arc 
lights, and by the aid of 
these the pursuer saw that 
he had gained a little. 
They were strung out 
again, about fifteen 
feet apart. They held 
this formation for 
several blocks. To 
the occupant of the 


“For the Love o’ Mike, They Never Told 
Me You Had Put Up a Scrap Like This!’’ 
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limousine this was baffling as well as maddening. He saw 
that until they separated it would be impossible to ram 
the middle taxi. He decided to draw up broadside. 

The woman in the fourth taxi laughed. 

‘Sarah, that young man knows how to take care of 
himself. If I should happen to fire a pistol you promise not 
to scream?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

The young woman laughed again. ‘Oh, this is glorious! 
I feel all my youth coming back. I’m alive, alive, alive! 
The Fates have appointed me his godmother, Sarah. My 
duty is to watch over him until—he grows up!” 

The maid smiled in the dark. 

Presently the man in the limousine cried out joyfully. 
The forward taxi swooped north, the rear one south, while 
the middle car continued east, toward the railway station. 

“Now! Beat into it! Anything to stop it!” 

A block farther on the private car and the taxi collided. 
The latter reeled toward the curb and stopped. 

As the man in the limousine jumped out, his chauffeur 
pointed his hand menacingly at the chauffeur on the taxi- 
cab seat. That individual raised his arms without resist- 
ance. He could not see the gun, but he knew it was there. 

The man with the straw-colored hair swung open the 
door of the taxicab ferociously—to find the cab empty. 
He whirled back into the limousine, which was already 
moving. The right mud guard was badly crumpled. 

‘*Station—all the power you’ve got!”’ 

Tricked! He understood what had happened. When the 
taxicabs had maneuvered into the side street the original 
middle car had gone either to the front or to the rear. 
There was nothing for it but to play his last card—mis- 
taken identity—to get Mathison away from his luggage 
for-an hour or two. 

The occupant of the fourth taxi, also comprehending 
what had taken place, picked up the speaking tube and 
ordered full speed ahead. 

“Sarah, this young man will bear watching. He has 
ideas. I doubt if I shall be necessary to him at all.” 

“Tf madame should be hurt ¢ 

“No bridges until we come to them. Keep your veil 
down. He might be watching from his car window when 
we arrive. He must never see you.”’ 


VII 


ATHISON was extremely pleased with the result of 

his exploit. To have thought out all these moves in 

mid-Pacifie and to find them moving without a hitch! He 

closed the door of his compartment and drew the window 

curtains. He pulled down the covering of Malachi’s cage. 

“Malachi, you’re likely to think cross-eyed all the 

rest of your days. But to-morrow night at this time 

a you'll have peace and quiet.” 

Then from the corner of 

his eye he saw a bit of paper 

come jerkily under the door. 
He pounced upon it. 

“All Compartments Two 
on train bought out in ad- 
vance; unknown persons. 
Want anything done about 
it? Answer window.” 

After a minute’s wait 
Mathison raised the curtain 
a little and gave a negative 
sign with his hand. Then he 
dropped upon the lounge. 
So that’s how it had hap- 
pened. Luck and acci- 
dent in San Francisco 
because travel east had 
been light; but a matter 
of foresight and calcula- 
tion in Omaha and 
Chicago. Confident 
thathewouldalways 
occupy Number 
One, that he would 
travel a given route 
as rapidly as trans- 
portation facilities 
permitted, they had 
bought out Number 
Two Compartments 
on both trains. 
There would be real action 
from now on. They would begin 
to realize that they hadn’t any 
time to lose. Very well; they 
would find himready. Hesmiled. 
The Secret Service agents were 
beginning to fidget, the best pos- 
sible proof that his plans were 
moving forward like clockwork. To-morrow 
night, the climax! Only a few more strands 
and the web would be complete. 

“We idiotic Yankees!”’ 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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A League With a Body 


"Pea ought to be no difficulty about disposing of part 
of the German Navy. It should be handed over to the 
League of Nations, along with the German colonies, the 
Kiel Canal, the guardianship of unappropriated and unde- 
veloped regions and various other possessions. 

The League of Nations ought to be a ponderable thing 
with a physical body in the shape of police ships, police 
troops, a revenue, such tangible symbols as a flag and a 
seal. It ought to have a territory, consisting of German 
colonies, and so on, substantially as our federated thirteen 
states had their common Northwest Territory and the 
German Empire had its Reichsland. 

Such physical attributes will help people everywhere to 
think of it as a veritable thing—no mere writing that can 
berubbed out again with a pass of the hand, but a solid fact 
in human association; as much so as their own government. 
The authority, endurance and usefulness of the league 
will probably depend finally upon the degree to which it 
attaches the sympathetic interest of the people of Europe 
and America—their patriotic feeling toward it. Without 
a real popular allegiance it might easily be brushed 
aside when the first important clash of national interests 
arises. There will, of course, be such clashes of national 
interest. 

A mere arbitration board will not answer; still less, a 
mere international debating society. There has got to be 
something that evokes human regard and admiration, to 
which human sentiment can attach. Nobody ever attached 
much sentiment to a mere arbitration board. There must 
be a ponderable league with physical powers and attributes. 
German colonies and suitable ships from the German Navy 
would give it a good start. 


That Wheat Guaranty 


GOOD many people are excited over the wheat out- 

look. Do not join them yet awhile. The Government 
has guaranteed two dollars and twenty-six cents for-every 
bushel harvested in the United States next summer. A big 
area was seeded last fall. No doubt a big area will be 
seeded next spring. If it all comes through to the thresh- 
ing machine in good condition there will be a big crop— 
a billion bushels or more. Australasia has available wheat, 
now that shipping restrictions are relaxing. India will 
have wheat to spare. Europe may harvest more wheat 
next summer than last. Wheat in the open market may be 
worth only a dollar and a quarter a bushel. Buying the 
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American crop at two-twenty-six may let the Government 
in for a billion-dollar loss. 


But a long, melancholy procession of gentlemen have - 


gone broke figuring on the wheat harvest after the grain 
was knee-high, and part of our crop has not even been 
planted yet. It will be eight months, with multitudi- 
nous chances of bugs and weather, before the last of it is 
cut. 

Perhaps you noticed in your newspaper the other day a 
hunger map of Europe, with more than a third of the con- 
tinent black, indicating famine conditions. At any rate, 
you have seen what Mr. Hoover and other persons with 
pretty good sources of information have been saying about 
a grievous lack of bread across the water. And fighting 
stopped last November. When the Government gave its 
guaranty, for the purpose of inducing the fullest possible 
production of wheat in the United States this year, it had 
no means of knowing that fighting would not be going right 
on to next harvest, in which case every surplus bushel of 
American wheat might have meant life or death to some- 
body in Belgium or France. 

The Government took a big chance. It was committed 
to a big game. There was a huge chance on the other side. 
If war had continued and the Government had failed to 
use every rational means of providing bread it would have 
been deeply blamable. Say we lose even a billion dollars. 
We won the war, and risking the billion dollars was one of 
the means of assuring that we should win it. 

And we have not lost any billion dollars yet. It is terri- 
bly easy, and cheap, to be wise after the event. Long after 
the fire is out and the lives of the family are saved it is 
easy to complain that the firemen mussed up the rugs. 


Considerable Mess 


HREE weeks before the end of the year the Senate 

Finance Committee reported a revenue bill levying 
about six billion dollars of taxes on the income accruing in 
the year. Whether the bill could be got through the Senate, 
through conference, passed and signed in time, so that it 
would be physically possible for the Treasury Department 
to prepare and distribute millions of blanks, get in the 
returns and collect the taxes within the prescribed period 
was rather doubtful. 

The bill was somewhat better than the Revenue Act of 
1917; somewhat better than the House bill; yet it was a 
poor bill. No one can read it through without a convic- 
tion, first, that some of its intentions might have been more 
lucidly expressed; second, that it is doubtful what some 
of its intentions are. It is well known that the exceedingly 
involved and obscure Act of 1917 was put into effect pretty 
largely by administrative discretion—that is, the Treasury 


Department made the best guess it could as to what the . 


Act meant. 

The Senate bill is something of an improvement; yet 
it leaves much to be desired. 

It retains the wholly unsound theory of excess profits— 
namely, that any business concern ought to earn only 
eight or ten per cent on the actual money invested in it, 
or may properly be penalized by a progressive tax if it 
earns a greater percentage. This theory ignores the fact 
that in numberless cases—especially cases of compara- 
tively small businesses—intangible assets, such as excep- 
tional ability, special processes, trade-marks, patents, 
good will, are far more important than the actual money 
invested and are as legitimate a source of earnings. 

The Senate bill—enlightened no doubt by experience 
with the unfair Act of 1917—seeks to meet that fact by 
giving the Treasury Department discretion to take in- 
tangible assets into account. It also seeks to hedge the 
discretion about with various restrictions; and, on the 
whole, in our opinion, it makes a poor job of it. 

No open-minded person can contemplate our war- 
revenue legislation without realizing how much we need 
an expert fiscal organ at Washington—some agency that 
can draft an intelligent revenue bill intelligibly and get 
it done in time. An expert fiscal organ of that kind would 
be part of a genuine budget system. 


The Cure for High Prices 


F ALL the difficulties confronting the country at the 
close of war, price inflation is, in a business way, the 
most serious and the one calling for most immediate cor- 
rection,” said A. C. Miller, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
in addressing an audience of economists recently. 
Roughly, prices have doubled in four years, and every- 
body knows the untoward effects of that. You can look at 
it in two ways: 
War created an immense demand for goods of various 
kinds, and hampered production of goods of other kinds. 
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Looking at it that way, you can say these prices are due { 
scarcity of various goods in proportion to the demand {i 
them. The way to cure that is to increase the supply ¢ 
decrease the demand, or both—to produce more or cor 
sume less, or both. 

Of eighteen and a half billion dollars of loans put outh 
the Government, five to six billions are not paid for out ; 
the current savings of the people, but are carried by th 
banks. Mr. Miller calculates that if you take the increa: 
in currency in circulation and, of bank deposits, whic 
have the same purchasing power as currency, and dedu: 
the increased quantity of goods in circulation you get 
balance of five billion dollars or so—roughly correspont 
to the quantity of government loans held by the b 
and that this represents currency inflation, or | 
inflation, which is a cause of high prices. The way ve 
that is to save and pay off the Liberty Bond loans whi 
the banks are carrying. 

Look at it from any angle you please, a greater marg 
between production and consumption—saving—is | tl 
dependable corrective of high prices. If they are due { 
scarcity a greater margin between production and « 
sumption will cure that. If they are due to credit i 
saving to pay off the loans will cure that. 


Returning the Railroads — 


INETY-NINE per cent of railroad traffic runs acro 

state lines, If the roads return to private manag 
ment the interstate authority—the Federal Government: 
must do the regulating, with power to revise or set asil 
any state regulation that trenches on the national interes 
Many state regulations have trenched on the nation 
interest—being designed for the benefit of shippers ai 
travelers in a given region at the expense of the railro 
system as a whole or of all shippers and travelers tak 
together. 

The roads should be permitted to merge AA conse 
indefinitely under Federal permission and charter. | 
Sherman Act, as it affects railroads, and every otl 
statutory restriction designed to compel competiti 
should be repealed. The object of all such restrictions 
to protect the public against monopoly prices, and Fede} 
power to regulate rates affords ample protection. 

Federal regulation should proceed on the principle | 
guaranteeing a certain minimum return on the capi| 
invested—say, five per cent—and offering a reasona ? 
margin above that as a reward for excellence and Progr s 
in managerial efficiency. 

By such an arrangement every advantage of unit | 
operation—such as joint use of terminals, consolida| 
train service, and so on—could be had. The public wo 
be protected against extortion, for rate control ie | 
the hands of the Government. Capital would be protec 1 
against confiscation. Labor would have an open, impar 
court for the arbitration of its grievances. There woul 
scope for private initiative; a reward for progress. 
should be saved the plague of government owners)), 
under which politics would corrupt the railroads, and e 
railroads—with two million organized voters on the | 
roll—would corrupt politics. We should escape the ; 
gressive hardening of the arteries which attends gov 
ment operation. | 

Plenty of people will object, including state rail 
commissioners, whose functions and importance w 
much attenuated. But some such sweeping reorga 
of the old status is the only thing worth considering : 
alternative to costly and corrupting government 
ship of the roads. 


A Reminder 


ERE and there a man with idiot face is 

you to look at the corpse. Inflated prices and 
millions of idle hands, an enormous debt, Europe 
stone broke, anarchy advancing—all over pr 
except reciting ‘‘dust to dust.” 

When Germany plunged Europe into war a lot 
funked—people whose funking was high treason 
positions they held, and who ought to have been pt 
by official decapitation. They were British bankers, 
bankers, neutral bankers. ‘“‘Credit all gone, un 
bankruptcy,” they said. They would not cash a l 
credit. They would not change a bank bill. Thi 
not do anything but shiver. And exactly beca 
funked and feared the worst, the worst—for th 
‘being—came to pass. Their fear killed credit—r 
else. Once they got their hearts back out of thi 
eredit functioned just as before. 

If a man scares himself to death he is dead. Ith 
himself up to fear of the worst the worst is alread} 
The gloom brother simply throws up the game. 
before he goes to bat. 

Worst, loosely speaking, has happened. It ma. 
sou snl if you act on the principle that it is 


you simply foreclose the big chance that it may 
pen. You drag it in by the tail, whether it would ¢ 
itself or not. z 


AN Germany come back? This is the 
question that bobbed up the moment the 
armistice was signed. It vies with perma- 
peace as the foremost problem of world re- 
stment. The swiftness of the Teutonic collapse upset 
y theory concerning the close of the conflict. The 
ast speculation about the overthrow of the old order 
ermany did not reckon with the precipitate flight of 
Kaiser or the advent of a saddler into the chancellor- 
_ Astruggle in which one group of belligerents defied 
y tradition of humanity and which was projected on 
nprecedented scale ended with a dramaticsuddenness 
eft the social, political and economic line-up of its 
‘instigator hazy and hazardous. 

je war was fought to free the world of a sinister mili- 
m that provoked four years of sacrifice and suffering. 
nd that militarism, and its full brother in power and 
t, was the whole German business structure. Hand in 
| they strove for the same end. This teamwork alone 
e Germany’s forty-odd years of martial preparation 
ible. If this economic machine is permitted to be 
yred to full and unrestricted activity the world will not 
xin safe for that indignant and outraged democracy 
th rose in protest against its despoilers. Hence the 
‘lem of Germany’s ability to recover is of vital impor- 
e to every nation that took up arms against her. 

ature trade safety depends upon how the German 
‘uctive capacity is censored and supervised. Until the 
e treaty is signed—and never in the history of war has 
merce figured so largely or so significantly in the fram- 
of such a document—it is impossible to make any 
\oritative forecast. 

altruistic tendencies or academic convictions.give her 
yen break for rehabilitation Germany will capitalize 
‘concession into a new world menace. Meanwhile we 
analyze the situation in the light of past performances. 
ether with an appraisal of her activities during the war 
an reach some estimate perhaps as to the probabilities 
sconstruction in that one-time empire. 


A Dangerous Sort of Optimism 


JRING the past three years I visited every neutral 
country in Europe. I went to find out just what the 
‘man economic penetration was doing and to see at first 
1 the foundation that Germany was rearing upon which 
rect the structure of her post-war trade. Everywhere I 
sovered the silent army of propagandists and well- 
iers strictly on the job. Everywhere I found immense 
es of raw materials piled up, against that day when the 
man factory would cease to produce shells and divert 
snergy to the products of peace. Everywhere I heard 
‘familiar refrain: ‘‘Germany cannot be beaten.”” Now 
| the great decision has been registered this defiance 
ae truth has not subsided. 


CARTOONS 


BY HERBERT 


I speak from experience because I happened to be in 
Switzerland four days before the armistice was signed and 
when everyone knew that it would be signed. The German 
diplomats and economic propagandists at Bern and Zurich 
were just as cocky and defiant as I found their colleagues 
in Holland in June, and in Spain, Sweden and elsewhere a 
year ago. That is why I say it is dangerous optimism to 
believe that, despite the jolt that defeat and the surrender 
of her fleet administered to German pride, it is not highly 
important for the United States and the rest of the civilized 
world to scrutinize the German economic situation care- 
fully and unite to make it difficult for Germany to swing 
back to a commercial authority that has been synonymous 
with world conquest. 

Any estimate of the Teutonic ability to recover must be 
prefaced by a swift survey of the Germany that was. 
Forty-eight years ago an empire of blood and iron emerged 
triumphant out of the crushing defeat of France. It was 
consecrated to one kindling ambition, which was to have 
and to hold a place in the world’s trade sun. That desire 
was realized. 

I can best illustrate the keynote of this extraordinary 
expansion by repeating a story told me in Paris last sum- 
mer by a distinguished American who was received in 
audience by the ex-Kaiser back in 1912, when he was then 
at the crest of his power and popularity. The conversation 
between this American and Herr Hohenzollern turned on 
the English hostility toward Germany—then a timely 
topic of conversation in that country. The duel of naval 
armaments had been on for some time, to the particular 
grief of the German pocketbook. 

“Do you know what is the matter with England?”’ 
asked the former ruler of Potsdam. 

“‘No,’’ was the New Yorker’s tactful reply. 

“Tt’s ‘Mig,’ ”’ rejoined the Emperor with a knowing smile. 

The American looked somewhat surprised and answered: 
“T must confess that I do not follow you.” 

The now dethroned All-Highest smirked and then 
proceeded to explain as follows: 

“¢Mig’ stands for ‘Made in Germany.’ Every English- 
man sees it in the morning when he shaves himself with a 
German razor. He cannot travel to his office or do his 
day’s work without using something that Germany manu- 
factures. England is suffering from too much German 
enterprise.” ; 

What the discredited master of militarism said that day 
was quite true. Yet the stamp Made in Germany, which 
was the hall mark of a proud prestige, was likewise the root 
of the German undoing. It led her production to over- 
reach itself, and therein lay the real reason for its fall. 
It took the Germans four years to realize the bitter truth 
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that they could have accomplished the peaceful 
trade conquest of the universe if they had only 
kept the dogs of war leashed. Germany’s mis- 
take was that she could not leave well-enough 
alone. Her peaceful penetration, as everyone knows, had 
fastened its hooks into every trade body; the sun never 
set upon her banks, her ships and her salesmen. 

Germany progressed not only in terms of geography but 
in terms of goods. England acquired colonies and left 
their development to individual enterprise and initiative. 
Germany, on the other hand, colonized and did the devel- 
oping herself. From the dawn of her empire the govern- 
ment was full partner in every German overseas enterprise, 
the glorified inspiration and accelerator of business. No 
community and no trader were too small to be cultivated. 
It was the aggregate of small accounts, garnered through- 
out the world, that made the sum total of the German 
widespread trade strength. In this the German was wise, 
because, as any comparison between German and British 
trade accounts will show, the percentage of loss among the 
former was so small, with the possible exception of Japan, 
where she plunged heavily before the collapse of the boom 
in 1906, as to be almost trivial when you consider the gross 
volume. This systematic and efficient colonization would 
have literally sewed up the markets of the universe, and 
no one, not even England, would have had any consider- 
able look in. 


The Price of Imperial Folly 


ERMANY was the economic master of Italy; she dom- 

inated Russia; the Berlin to Bagdad Railway was the 
key to the treasures of the East; Belgium, Sweden, Spain 
and Holland were commercially plastic in her hands; Eng- 
land’s complacency had made her an easy victim, and 
France, despite the resentment over the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine, was flooded with Teutonic goods. In South 
America and South Africa she was making hay while the 
business sun shone, and in the United States Kultur could 
do no wrong. Thus Germany had everything coming her 
way. Trade nature, like human nature, is prone to follow 
the line of least resistance. Germany would undoubtedly 
have found herself commercial mistress of the globe in the 
natural course of events. But she went too far and paid the 
price of her folly. 

The bulwark of German world-trade might was a Jun- 
kerism no less potent in creating commerce than in framing 
up war. The nerve center of the Teutonic business adven- 
turing was not the Kaiser, as many have been led to 
believe, but the Pan-Germans, whose real headquarters 
were in the German Foreign Office in the Wilhelmstrasse. 
The Kaiser believed what the Prussian business barons 
told him—Ballin admitted this shortly before his death— 
and he really acted as exalted mouthpiece and press agent. 
It is no great secret that W. Hohenzollern was himself 
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subsidized by German commerce in precisely the same 
way that the government endowed business. He was a 
large stockholder in Krupps; in the Potash Trust; in the 
A. E. G.—the German electric-machinery octopus; and 
in both the great navigation lines—the Hamburg-American 
and the North German Lloyd; he played no favorites 
when it came to the box office. Under his royal hot air 
German business hypnotized itself into the belief that it 
was invincible, that it was only necessary to clinch an 
international triumph by the waging of a successful world 
war. Besides—and it is an interesting side light on the 
causes of the stupendous struggle—the army looked with 
envy upon its full partner, business. Trade was getting all 
the action and the acclaim. The helmeted and spurred 
gentry needed some real exercise. 

Germany got what she was looking for, but without the 
result she anticipated. The myth of German might was 
shattered; the much-vaunted partnership between the 
Kaiser and God proved to be a fervid piece of imagination. 
Despite this disillusion, and though the German fleet is 
dissolved, the U-boats safely tied up in British harbors, 
and a large part of the German Army scattered to its dis- 
illusionized homes, there still remains the genius of thrift, 
concentration and organization which made Germany 
industrially great. It is with this genius that the world 
must now reckon. 

Can German business recover in the face of defeat and 
without the subsidies, colonies and other incentives that 
bulwarked it before the war? Can it stand up against the 
ill will of a whole world now wise to the hypocrisy and 
cruelty that lurked behind its astonishing development? 

No matter from what angle you examine the prospects 
of German economic rehabilitation, one thing is certain: 
The eagerness with which the late Imperial Government 
literally begged for an armistice indicated that conditions 
were worse than we thought. For three years—as a direct 
result of much observation in Europe, particularly in the 
neutral countries that bordered on Germany, with whom 
she was in daily social and commercial communication—I 
believed that no matter when the war ended she would 
turn swiftly to recovery. The unexpectedness of her appar- 
ent collapse changed my point of view considerably, but 
only to the extent that the restoration would take longer 
than the original estimate. 


The Possibilities of Recovery 


USE the words “‘apparent collapse’ advisedly and 

deliberately because I am still convinced that there is 
a good deal of camouflage in Germany’s protests about 
economic disintegration and the inability to make ade- 
quate restitution for the horrors and humiliations that she 
imposed upon the world. The German.armies have been 
received at home as conquerors. Her whole industrial 
machine stands untouched. 

Keep in mind the fact that the German workman and 
not the German war god dictated the surrender. Economic 
peace was the first consideration. The imperialized indus- 
try which made the disguised Germany of other days a 
superforce will dictate regeneration. No matter whether 
she becomes one republic or a group of thinly veneered and 
equally unrepentant democracies her struggle for exist- 
ence and recuperation alone will swing Germany back 
to some degree of prosperity. Furthermore, if definite and 
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permanent curbs in the shape of rationed materials, 
restricted use of the world’s highway of traffic and, most of 
all, the full glare of publicity on all her overseas activities 
are not placed upon her new expansion she will make a 
surprising come-back. 

Let us now see just what the possibilities of German 
recovery are. This examination naturally reveals two 
phases: One includes the constructive lessons learned 
during the war and the various assets with which the 
nation faces the future; the other is the roll of handicaps 
under which Germany, stripped to her unashamed self, 
will labor in the eyes and the markets of the world. 

Any estimate of the assets with which Germany initiates 
reconstruction must begin with industry. The foundation 
of her one-time world trade was a vast export in manufac- 
tured articles. In 1914 her foreign business amounted to 
$5,000,000,000. During the war this dwindled to almost 
nothing. From 1914 until 1917 the empire was able to 
carry on a nominal trade with Scandinavia, Austria and 
Turkey. During the last year of the war, however, self- 
preservation dictated an almost complete concentration 
on national defense. All this means that so far as world 
trade is concerned Germany will have to begin all over 
again. In some respects she reverts practically to her 
status of 1871, when the whole era of her modern expan- 
sion began. 

Between 1871 and 1914, however, the whole close-knit, 
highly organized and government-endowed industry was 
reared. This industry, instead of being paralyzed by the 
strain of the war and the shock of defeat, is in reality more 
intensive, and therefore more efficient, than ever before. 
Moreover, this vast productive machine stands intact. 
Except in that comparatively small area bordering on the 
Rhine which was bombed during the last three months of 
the war not a single German factory has been damaged. 
The war taught Germany the meaning of a super quantity 
output as never before. While British guns were being 
rationed in the first twelve months of the war the German 
artillery literally rained projectiles simply because the shell 
factories and the industries of peace knew the formula of 
vast output long before the world saw red. Hence, given 
even a moderate supply of raw materials plus the genius of 


substitution, which was second nature in Germany long. 


before the invasion of Belgium, German production will 
catch its stride. 

The keynote of the whole German commercial expan- 
sion before the war lay in industrial foresight. I might 
paraphrase a famous maxim by Pascal and make it read: 
“To foresee is to sell.’” While the rest of the world, to 
employ the happy phrase coined by Henri Hauser, the 
French economist, suffered from ‘‘economic myopia” Ger- 
many looked ahead. Every port, canal, railway, warehouse 
and factory that she constructed was capable of expansion. 
The British and French said it was a waste of money and 
energy, but somehow or other the German business always 
kept pace with this progressive development. Here you 
get the secret of the empire’s ability to hold out during 
those four years of struggle. The productive organization 
met every strain of war. Being ready it did not suffer the 
dislocation that upset British and French industry for a 
time. Physically it is equipped to do the same job in peace. 

But the most powerful productive machine in the world 
is impotent unless it has the wherewithal to work and can 
turn over its output. First and foremost is the question 
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of raw materials. After Dr. Alonzo Taylor’s compre 
sive statement of this case as affecting Germany, whicl 
published recently in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, { 
is no need to go into any elaborate discussion here, J 
however, go into two important aspects that bear dir 
upon Teutonic reconstruction. One deals with the , 
lesson of substitution that Germany learned during 
war. The “‘iron ring”’ of the British blockade at once 
off the import of scores of essentials to manufacture, ; 
cially cotton, copper and rubber. To a degree not 
proached by any other nation Germany was able to a 
and devise substitutes for many of the needfuls, 
became one substitute after another. Hrsatz—the 
word for substitute—became the god that indus 
worship. There were substitutes for everything b 
life and sunshine! 

Let me illustrate with the case of cotton subs 
The production of yarn made from paper from 
1917, to June 1, 1918, aggregated 40,000,000 ki 
At first the public declined to accept this substi i 
place of the pure cotton thread. Necessity k 
choice. As soon as they began to use it they found 
was both cheap and practical. It could not be 
underwear and the better qualities of cloth, but 
successfully employed for workmen’s clothing, ta 
bed linen, sail cloth, and even for the manufacture of 
stitutes for leather. This paper yarn was combined 
wool and artificial wool in the manufacture of outer 
ments—even overcoats. This industry reached su 
point of development that the soldiers in the field, 7 
last months of the struggle, were equipped with these p 
clothes. 

I cite this really extraordinary example of substit 
to show that the Germans, having learned to do wit 
many things during the war, will be able to continu: 
abstinence during the years of reconstruction. It n 
that the country will have to import less and will be | 
therefore, to sell more. . 


Germany Not Without Trump Cards 

| 

IGHT at this point it may be well to impress thi| 
that so far as any future trade with Germany i| 
cerned it must be remembered that you cannot sella ni 
without buying from it. This is one of the ironcla(| 
uncompromising rules of international business. Co) 
with this maxim is the second important conside| 
that, though the hand of the civilized and self-resp« | 
world will be raised against her, Germany, despite th | 
of the Lorraine iron fields, will continue to have a‘ 
valuable bargaining assets. For one thing, she has ar ’ 
continue to have immense quantities of coal. 7 

Her vast coal deposits are still unplumbed. Li 
the war coal meant life, and the nations that had it w f 
a power that was both economic and political. Geri) 
as I have frequently pointed out, used her immens ) 
supply to browbeat the neutrals. Those neutral) 
continue to need coal, and in exchange for coal ce 
sions from Germany they will find the means to pi! 1 
her with raw materials. 

What most people do not realize is that during i 
four years Germany has piled up immense quanti! s 
raw materials in the neutral countries. One of her fa't 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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With StAGGARp Studs 


homes of their own the Weatherbee girls had 

a happy little habit of suddenly whirling back 
in a taxicab, for which they invariably forgot to pay. 
On these occasions they were usually 
penniless, for as Laura truthfully ob- 
served: ‘‘Who’d come to Kenwood if 
she had money enough to stay away?” 

Mr. Weatherbee, a harassed-looking 
little man with deep-sunk eyes, never 
exhibited any particular joy over their 
returns to his hearth; but neither did 
he show any other emotion. He rarely 
indulged in speech, seeming to regard 
the use of language as so much wasted 
effort. After an invasion of this kind 
he merely sought his tobacco jar, rolled 
a score of cigarettes, and settled down to 
smoke them, one after another, while he 
went over his account books, making 
minute figures in painfully exact col- 
umns, 

Having arrived, the girls took posses- 
sion of the choicest bedroom, spread 
their belongings all over it, found a bell 
and kept it ringing constantly, until 
Katy, or Ellen, or Nora, or whoever had 
the kitchen destinies in charge just then, 
wrathfully announced that she wasn’t 
going torun her legs off toting hot water 
and clean towels and cocoa and what not 
up to them lazy women. She’d throw 
up her job first, so she would. Followed 
some slight unpleasantness about the 
exclusive use of the ironing board; also 
concerning the operator of the iron 
upon said board, Katy or her successor 
being averse to doing more than she’d 
been hired to do, and not having come 
to the place to be a slave. Not much. 

Then, if it was Laura, there was the 
breakfast-in-bed battle. It made no 
difference how often the affair was set- 
tled; with her next visit it must be 
fought out all over again. 

If the arrival was Maude there was 
the usual controversy about burning 
the lamp all night. She wrote free verse. 
That wouldn’t have been so bad if she 
hadn’t insisted upon writing“it at night. 

If Beatrice chose to inflict her com- 
pany upon the household things were 
even worse. In the first place Bee 
was entirely too nice looking. Added 
to this she had the genuine article in 
come-hither eyes. Whether she tried to 
attract them or not—and to be candid, 
Bee very frequently did—men certainly 
obeyed the eye language. They came 
hither in droves. Jane Weatherbee, the 
youngest and sole unmarried daughter, 
complained that she couldn’t move 
without stepping on one. 

When the summer of 1917 was almost over the fair 
Beatrice appeared upon the scene. Mr. Weatherbee and 
Jane were in the garden banking up the celery and pretend- 
ing not to see Maude waving a towel out of her window as 
a signal that she must have a cup of tea. Maude had come 
down to round off a masterpiece. You can’t, she had 
explained, do the serious work—the actual slavery—of re- 
touching in a crowded city apartment. Harry, her hus- 
band, had felt that she should take herself away from the 
madding throng. 

Along the road in a perfect swirl of dust came the taxi- 
cab. The two in the garden heard it before it turned the 
corner by the locusts. Mr. Weatherbee stopped patting 
the ridge with his trowel and inclined his ear in that direc- 
tion. Jane’s expression became one of mingled dismay and 
indignation. 

“Tf that’s Laura ”’ she began. But then she saw the 
lavender hat boxes on top of the cab, and finished: ‘‘Oh, 
dear, it’s Bee.” 

Mr. Weatherbee examined the contents of his pockets 
grimly. He knew that he would be carelessly permitted 
to pay the chauffeur. He and Jane proceeded to the gate 
without enthusiasm. 

Bee leaped gracefully out to meet them. She kissed 
them both eagerly. She held them off at arm’s length and 
told her father that he was getting younger every day, and 

Ks that she was going to be pretty some day. 


ANG they had left the parental rooftree for 


“But you do look a sight in that rig!’ she added with 
e truth. 
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By Alice L. Tildesley 
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“Here. It’s Something You Dropped. And it's a Wonder You Wouldn’t Let Me Tag 
You All the Way to Town!’’ 


Jane was wearing some soiled overalls, a faded cotton 
shirt, and a straw hat with a tear in the brim. It was her 
first year with a war garden. It must be said that the 
garden was more successful than the majority of such 
efforts. 

““There’s nobody to see me except your taxi man,” re- 
torted Jane; ‘‘and he’s only waiting for his money.”’ 

But even that hint had no effect upon Bee. She tripped 
into the house and directed Jane and the man where to put 
her things, showing only a momentary annoyance over the 
fact that Maude had seized the best room; and began at 
once to unpack. Mr. Weatherbee had either to allow the 
man to wait indefinitely or to pay the bill. He paid the bill. 
When Jane went past his door presently, bearing tea and 
cakes, he was getting out the tobacco jar. 

“Why, Janie, you needn’t have brought it yourself!’ 
cried Bee from a chaos of exquisite lingerie. ‘‘Couldn’t 
Ellen ——” 

“There isn’t any Ellen,”’ said Jane. 

“No,” sighed Maude, who had come in and was sitting 
on the edge of the bed holding a pair of pink silk stockings 
so as to appear useful; “‘the horrid girls simply won’t work 
now they can go to munition factories. You can’t get them 
to do a blessed thing.” 

“‘Besides,”’ said Jane very clearly, ‘‘father and I can’t 
afford to keep a girl now. He’s paying the wives of the 
two men in the office who went to France the differ- 
ence between their private’s pay and what they used to 
make.” 
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“Isn’t that dear of him?”’ murmured Bee; 
Maude said it was altruistic.. She felt that she 
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: 
inherited some of her best thoughts from fat] 
truly she did—not perhaps the deepest ones, but — 


Neither of them appeared to gr 


of pink crape nighties. 


different eyes. She was absorbed 


commodations. 
dresser. 


Jane. 


roomy closet. 
Kerry’s going to war.” 


Kerry was thirty-one last May 
didn’t have to register.” 


know.” 
“‘T thought you two were so hard 
began Maude. 


Bee, 
“Won't it be tough on him not ha 
more than thirty dollars a month 
whatever it is?” 

““Won’t it be tough on you?” a 
Maude pointedly. “What are you; 
to do?” 

“T’ll stay here with father and 
and brighten things up for the 


tryeu 


I’m putting in a dedication. 


you for perfect ages for a cup of t. 
“You know where we keep the tea,” retorted Jant 


the idea that she might be someth 
of a burden upon the altruistic one, 

“How long are you going to st 
Bee?” asked Jane as the latest arr 
munched tea cakes over an assortm 


The beauty of the family raised 


i 


consideration of bureau and dresser 


“Oh, until after the war!” she 
plied; and apparently decided on 


“Until after the—after —— Wh 
going to become of Kerry?” gas 


It seemed to Jane as if Bee were 
liberately avoiding her gaze. “Kerr 
she repeated lightly, diving into 
“Didn’t I tell y 


“War?” echoed Maude. “I thoi 


“Kerry didn’t register. He enlis 
Marines, I think. Yes, Marines. Id 
quite know what they are, but he 
’em.”’ Bee’s voice came to them s¢ 
what muffled from the closet dey 
“Felt he ought to do it—duty, | 


“Oh, Kerry’s always broke,” lau: 
coming back a trifle flus) 


t 
| 
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Dl 
dears. I’ve sold all our things anc | 
got the money. I’m sure father) 
be glad to give a soldier to the (1 


““We should all be glad to do wh 1 
can,” said Maude, taking on her 
sea-waves expression. “T feel like a 
This new work of mine, now. I’m i 
to contribute the entire proceeds tt! 
Red Cross—or else to the Fathe 
Children Fund—I haven’t quite dei 
Tit 
what I was working on just befor / 
came. By the way, Jane, I shout): 


" 


“My dear child, I have no time to bother gettirt 
when I’m in the midst of a difficult thought. I migk 0 


the thought.” : 


Jane’s countenance did not fall at this threat. He'lt! 


Maude’s thoughts unimportant. 


tude conveyed plainly that she considered any and ! 


‘Never sell any of your stuff, do you, Maude?” int in 


Bee. | 


Maude ignored that. ‘‘I’ll read you some of it, sl 
“There’s one bit about the wal’) 
ought to be taught in the schools. In fact I was just ‘in 
ing I’d write to Junior’s teacher about it. They ¥ 


offered grandly. 


learn it and say it in the morning exercises, you know 
Longfellow and Mrs. Hemans.”’ 


Jane made unnecessary noise over the replacing 0 


on the tray. 


“You’d better come down and explain to father )0 


Kerry,” she told Bee over her shoulder as she went ¢’- 
Bee flitted into the hall after her and hung ov 
scarred banisters to call down that Jane had better } 


tl 


look at the parlor and see if it was all right. She was th 


expecting Doctor Graham. - 


“Met him at the station,” she explained, “and !'s4 


he’d run out. Oh, and Jane! Couldn’t you 
lemonade and cakes handy?” ae: 
Mr. Weatherbee took the news without commen 
was sitting at his shabby desk making neat: little 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
his account book, and was immersed in a regular cloud of 
smoke. He bore at the time a resemblance to a certain 
type of heathen idol. Maude was in the habit of calling his 
eyes enigmatic. That described them as well as anything. 

“And so,” said Bee, establishing herself picturesquely on 
the arm of his chair, ‘‘I’ll be with my own darling daddy 
for ever and ever so long. Isn’t that lovely? I shall wake 
the old place up. It needs light and youth and joy, 
doesn’t it?”’ 

Mr. Weatherbee edged about uncomfortably. He did not 
commit himself on the subject of brightness in the home. 

“And I shall bring Janie out too,’’ planned Bee. “I 
shall probably find her a match.” 

Her father finished the column of figures. “‘Would you 
mind,” he inquired mildly, ‘‘just getting off my back?” 

Bee rose from her affectionate position with the sugges- 
tion of a pout. 

“T should think you’d be glad to have someone make a 
fuss over you, daddy. Janeissoundemonstrative. Lalways 
made a big fuss over Kerry. He’ll miss that.’’ She sighed 
and took a dragging little step, in what might be called a 
center-stage manner; but as that brought her directly in 
range of the mirror in the bookcase, and the vision in the 
mirror was anything but saddening, she brightened almost 
at once. ‘‘I bought this little red thing before I came 
down,” she added in her usual gay voice, ‘‘Cheap. You 
wouldn’t believe I got it for nineteen-eighty-five!” 

Mr. Weatherbee surveyed the little red thing through 
the smoke haze. Bee looked decidedly stunning in it, but 
she looked stunning in everything. 

He merely growled: ‘“‘Pay for it?” 

“They won’t send a bill till the fifteenth, daddy.” 

“‘Where’s Kerry then?” 

Bee lifted her pretty brows. ‘“‘Camp. Paris Island 
or somewhere.”’ 

He only grunted at that and wrote a neat little 
$19.85 at the end of the right-hand column. After 
Bee had drifted to the porch to wait for Jane to an- 
nounce dinner he wandered into the kitchen. Jane, 
wearing a big apron, was dishing up the beans. She 
was hot and sticky and didn’t seem pleased. 

“Kerry and Bee fight?”’ he asked. 

“T s’pose so. They’re always fighting. I think he 
was mean to dump her on us. I’d like to know what 
he thinks we’ll do with her.”” Jane stuck a fork into 
the potatoes, decided they were done, and found 
another dish. ‘‘Bad enough having Maude.” 
She slammed the potato dish on the table and 
took up the meat. 

**Know what they quarreled about?” 

“No.”’ She added that it didn’t matter. 
They didn’t need an excuse. Kerry was a 
red-headed Irishman, and even the Angel 
Gabriel couldn’t be expected to live in peace 
with Bee. Besides, the Kerry Shanes enjoyed 
disagreeing. Probably they didn’t know 
themselves what they had fought over by 
now. 

At any rate if she knew, Beatrice did not 
revealit. She did not admit that there had 
been a difference. But the fact that she re- 
ceived no mail from Kerry Shane, private, was 
evidence enough. However, she had much to 
console her. The Weatherbee porch became the 
Mecca for all males within a ten-mile radius. 

“Why, I can’t help them coming, daddy, 
darling,’’ she would say when the head of the 
house ventured to object. “I’m considering 
Janie’s future. I’m sure it’s time. She must 
be nearly twenty.”’ 

“‘Jane’s never there.” 

“Well, that’s because she’s jealous of my getting so much 
attention. It’s a pity the child’s disposition is warped. .. . 
Oh, daddy, I met the most elegant man to-day! Little 
mustache and sort of sad eyes. I told him to drop in to 
dinner. He’s perfectly lovely. I’m sure Jane ought to be 
wild about him.” 

And the revelation that Jane was not in the least wild 
about him did not deter her from finding another specimen 
a week later. 

The boys who were too young for the draft or who had 
not yet been called liked to come and sit at Bee’s feet and 
punch each other when she spoke to them, or sigh and 
make sad mention of fighting for humanity. Jane never 
heard what the older men said. But they always came 
back, Bee was one of those rare spirits who can keep a 
dozen men simultaneously interested and happy. Some of 
them arranged for other meetings. They took Bee riding 
or driving or walking—not often the latter. Bee’s shoes 
were never made for that. 

“T have a perfectly new one,”’ 
one day in late November. 
regular beautiful-beautiful! Looks like the cover on a 
military magazine. Oh, Jane, won’t you press out my 
coral? It’s disreputable. ff 

Jane paused in her progress ‘down the worn hall carpet. 
She had donned a ragged green sweater over her 


she announced, coming in 


“He has a limp, but he’s a’ 
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mud-colored trousers. To be entirely frank, she looked 
like a tramp. ‘‘If you'll go out and finish thrashing the 
beans,’”’ she agreed. 

And naturally, as Bee didn’t even know what beans were 
thrashed for, that was out of the question. 

“But I adore that coral,” sighed Bee, following the 
young tramp out of doors. ‘“‘And I’m lovely in ‘it too. 
Don’t you think so?” 


Jane picked up the small flail she had been using and 


began raising an immense cloud of tan dust, which drove 
Bee to a seat at the other end of the brick walk. From this 
point she continued to.eulogize her beautiful-beautiful. 
The sound of her gay voice floated to the kitchen, where 
Maude had been driven to making her own. tea, and the 
impossibility of understanding the words brought the older 
sister to the steps. They shouted at each other over Jane’s 
insistent banging. 

“T know who he is!” shrieked Maude, stirring the tea 
absently. She always put exactly three-fourths of a spoon- 
ful of sugar into it and stirred it once. ‘‘He’s Courtney 
Mellish. Doing some government work at the big plant in 
Bancock.”’ 

“A perfect love with a limp?”’ cried Bee. 

“Yes. I wish Laura was here. She always knows all 
about people,’’ screamed Maude. She tasted the tea, 
found it too sweet, and sank down disconsolately on the 
steps. “‘ After I’d gone to all that work too» And Ineed it 
to stimulate me to finish the dedication. ~ Jane, will you 
stop that pounding? How can I concentrate?” 


“‘You’d Better Come Down and Explain to Father About 
Kerry,’’ She Told Bee Quer Her Shoulder as She Went Out 


“You’ve got all night,’ retorted Jane without ceasing. 
“My dedication is superb. You must hear it, Bee. 
“To you, my Soul— 
TI feel your nearness and I know 
That you feel mine. 
You are the flagon into which I pour 
The precious distillation of my thoughts ——”’ 


Maude’s voice rose higher and higher, but Jane’s blows 
with the flail became louder and louder. Maude took her- 
self into the house again in outraged dignity: ~She even 
went so far as to fill her own lamp. She would revenge 
herself by sitting up all night. 

The beautiful-beautiful duly arrived. Jane was engaged 
in washing the dinner dishes at the time and did not see 
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him until later, when she marched into the parlor with t 
coal scuttle to replenish the fire. She still wore her 

over her dinner frock, which was a faded blue with a da 
in the front breadth. She was all the way into the roc 
before she saw him. She realized what Bee had mea 
about ‘the cover on a military magazine'then. He hag 
fighter’s face. He was a tall man, compactly built. ] 


. stood on the hearth with his hands j in his pockets, stari 


into the fire. Bee was softly playing in the firelight. Th. 


_were only two things Bee could play by heart. Jane reec 


nized this one at once. It was, of course, Love’s Old Swe 
Song. pe 

“Allow me,” he said with a start, and took away t 
scuttle. - 

But he did not place a chair for her, and after a momen 
hesitation Jane marched indignantly out again. Heh 
taken her for the maid! Ordinarily that would have giy 
Jane a certain wicked joy. But it didn’t this time. § 
snatched off her apron, pulled on her tam and her fathe 
overcoat and slammed out of the house. Now let the 
call her! She hoped Bee wouldn’t be able to find the eal, 
and chocolate. She stamped down the road, kicking at t 
fallen leaves and muttering to herself like an old-fashion 
villain. 

After she had gone some distance she remembered th 
the beautiful-beautiful would not be staying much long; 
If she went back she’d probably meet him. Of courses 
didn’t want to meet him. Just the same, she started bac 
Then when his soldierly form loomed up ahead she he 
tated and tried to decide whether or not to dash under t 
fence and hide. A man’s overcoat, particularly a shab 
one, is not supremely becoming. She yanked the tam 0) 
her left ear and pulled a curl from under its brim. § 
turned down the overcoat collar toa V. And after all tl 
he merely limped past her with a casual “‘Good evenin 

She stopped quite still, jerked the tam over the ot] 
ear, kicked an inoffensive rock into a ditch, jammed }. 
hands into her pockets, and was about, 
march on to the accompaniment of wo. 
not encouraged in a young lady’s vocal 
lary, when she stepped on something. 

She drew back her foot impatiently. | 
man’s leather case lay there. She ona 
it up. 

In the dim-light of the watery m(: 
she saw there were initials on it, but : 
couldn’t make them out. However, it ij 
evident to whom the thing belonged. i 
would have liked to throw it at him. : 
stead she turned in pursuit. 

He didn’t hear her coming. He | | ‘ 
apparently engrossed in his own thoug : 5 
and Jane panted along with the tail | 
the shabby overcoat flapping grotesq j 
at her heels. He made marvelous pi’: 
ress, considering the limp. 

“Oh, wait, can’t you?” she crie¢ 
last when he had reached the begin ¢ 
of the cement sidewalk. A street lip 
gleamed ahead. ‘‘Hey—wait! W: 
Mr. Mellish, wait, why don’t you?” 

At the sound of his own name 
stopped short. He was right in the jb 
of the street lamp, and he looked if 
sible handsomer than he had seeme i 
the firelight. Jane was conscious ‘2 

she looked like something out of the Sur y 
funny sheet. The knowledge brought a scoy) te 
her face. She extended the leather case i 
she were aiming a gun. 
“Here. It’s something you dropped. An¢ ' 
a wonder you wouldn’t let me tag you all the " 
to town!”’ 
“T had no idea ——” he began. 

And Jane cut in that he didn’t look as if he had, eit. 
She was cross because she had been such a fool over &! 
appearance on the road. 

“T thank you very much,” he said after an awed 
pause; and then after a further pause of the same va’ ty 
he added: ‘I don’t believe I know whom I am thank.” 

“No,” said Jane shortly; and failed to enlighten ™. 

“But you know my name.” 

Jane shrugged herself round. | 

‘Anybody can know that,” she retorted, and marche)f- 

Once he called after her: ‘‘I’m mighty grateful a ' 
Miss Mystery!’ And after that: ‘Good evenin’.” ut 
Jane made no reply. 

She liked his voice. He had a queer way of ae 
vowels, and he carelessly omitted the final “g” witvut 
making it sound as if he had once been a teed new ‘ 

Bee hadn’t gone to bed when Jane got in. Sheva 
dreaming before what remained of the fire, and locing 
like a painting by an idealist. 

“I wonder,” she said when she saw Jane, “how it ver 
happened nobody married him.’’’ She didn’t even 

3 


tion the fact that she hadn’t been able to find the 
“To9- morrow night he’ll bring out some of his music 
(Continued on Page 28) 7 
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“AFTER all, the real secret of 
the Cadillac is its value. 


The Government had value in 

mind when the Cadillac was 
designated the standard seven- 
passenger car for the United 
States Army. 


Army officers admire a super- 
latively smooth and silent 
piece of motive-power as 
much as any civilian can. 


But mere luxury of perform- 
ance, bought at a prohibitive 
cost in maintenance, had no 
chance of acceptance by the 


-War. Department. 


The Department demanded, 
also, that sound and rugged 
construction which alone 
spellseconomy in the long run. 


Be el) slate hueestermse tig 5y 


Nor would the Cadillac have 
been chosen had economy 
of first cost been the con- 
sideration. 


Happily for the Army—and 
for the. Cadillac—the War 
Department had in mind that 
freedom from adjustment, 


-overhauling, and repair, 


which alone spells true econ- 
omy in a motor car. 


The average Cadillac owner 
enthuses especially over the 
beautiful ease, and the soft 
steadiness, he constantly en- 
joys in his car. 


But you will find that what 
pleases him most, in the last 
analysis, is that same element 
of permanent value which 
determined the choice of the 
Cadillac by the Government. 


Be a eens ora lO 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
added as they started upstairs. ‘‘He has 
a nice voice; don’t you think so?” 

Maude opened her door to inquire tragi- 
cally whether or not she could expect peace 
in the silent watches of the night, and they 
both crept to their separate rooms without 
further discussion of the beautiful-beautiful. 

Jane endeavored to forget that he was 
coming again the next evening. She re- 
mained in the ragged sweater and trousers 
until it was too late to change for dinner, 
and then let the pudding burn because she 
was afraid Courtney Mellish would come 
in early and see her. She got out last sum- 
mer’s white frock, and had even tied the 
sash when she remembered that Bee and 
Maude would comment upon her attire. So 
she had to put on the faded blue after all. 
It was just about time she was getting some 
clothes. 

He was late. Jane and Mr. Weatherbee 
had taken their books to Mr. Weatherbee’s 
room and were reading under the only 
decent light in the house when the bell 
rang. They heard Bee’s dancing step in the 
hall, and her bright welcome, then his 
voice, with its ‘‘Good evenin’. * Jane did 
like the way he said ‘‘Good evenin’.” 

Jane didn’t attempt to read after that. 
She considered whether she could possibly 
go in and see if the fire was all right, and 
decided she couldn’t. Of course if Bee 
should call her 

Bee didn’t. 

After an interval Courtney Mellish 
began to sing. Jane stopped lounging over 

- her open book and leaned back in her chair 
to listen. He sang such things as The Low- 
Backed Car and Pack Up Your Troubles 
and some college glees. She had rather 
expected him to sing about the sands of the 
desert growing cold, and liked him better 
for not singing it. 

Mr. Weatherbee shifted the current 
cigarette to the corner of his mouth. 

“Who’s that pup?” he inquired. 

Jane rose. It was the only way she could 
avoid the telltale light. 

“Bee’s latest—Mellish or Smellish or 
something.” 

Mr. Weatherbee creased his paper care- 
fully. He was always excessively neat. 

‘“What’s he making that row for?” he 
grumbled. 

“Why, he’s singing!” 

Jane amazed herself by her indignation. 
Her father’s brows came up in queer little 
triangles. He tried to see her, but the 
circle of light was below her face and sim- 
ply showed up the darn on the front 
breadth of the blue frock. So he contented 
himself by observing: ‘‘Dear me!” 

Jane went out to the hall. But Courtney 
Mellish didn’t sing again. He and Bee 
were sitting together by the piano bench, 
talking very softly. Probably what Jane 
called ‘‘slush’’—though he wasn’t holding 
her hand, for Jane brazenly peeped. Then 
she slipped out to the kitchen for the coffee. 
When she returned he was kneeling on the 
rug poking the fire, and Bee was humming 
to herself and picking out an air with one 
finger. That meant that he had gone as 
far as Bee intended him to go that night. 
Jane set down the tray with a bang and he 
dropped the poker, picked it up, dropped it 
again, swore under his breath, and finally 
got to his feet. Bee generally had that 
effect on them at first. 

“My little sister, Janie,’’ said Bee. She 
said it with a mixture of amusement and 
condescension particularly galling. It 
made Jane feel like an intruding schoolgirl. 
“This is Mr. Mellish, dear.’ 

Mr. Mellish bowed and Jane ducked her 
head in the manner of the aforesaid school- 


girl. 

“By George!”’ exclaimed Mr. Mellish— 
only he pronounced it as if it contained a 
“wW” instead of an “‘r.”’ “It’s the little girl 
who ran after me in the road last night.” 
He used the broad ‘‘a,’’ which Jane had 
hitherto considered as absolute proof of 
mollycoddleism. 

“T didn’t!” she snapped. 

He smiled and presented her a chair, 
taking the one beside her, and made a 
remark about the weather and the war. 
He did not shake his head sadly and say 
anything about giving a lot to be over 
there. There was that much to be said for 
him. Bee sat on a lacquered footstool, 
where the glow played on her hair, and 
propped up her head with one beautiful 
white arm. Mr. Mellish’s eyes wandered 
very frequently in her direction, and Jane 
couldn’t really blame him. She was lovely. 

After he had demolished the last cake 
Jane departed. He rose politely, but she 
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had barely reached the door before he was 
at Bee’s feet watching the coals with her, 
in the fatal intimacy of firelight. 

When Jane dared to steal back to the 


door again she heard Bee saying: “I 
haven’t told anyone but you.” 
And his answer in a glad voice: “‘I can’t 


tell you how happy the telling makes me. 
Perhaps when we’ve known each other 
longer ——”’ 

But Jane didn’t remain to hear more. 


Maude received a curt note from the 
patient Harry that week. He mentioned 
the fact that Junior had broken out with 
measles and the maid was leaving. Maude 
had better come home and let the world 
suffer for the masterpiece. 

“The trouble with Harry is that he’s a 
materialist,’’ she explained as she fluttered 
about uselessly, picking up a shirt waist 
and laying it down in another place. “‘He 
has no conception of creative art. I just 
conceived a phrase—‘flower-dew’d grasses.’ 
What do you think of that?” 

“How many of these camisoles are 
yours?”’ asked Jane. She was doing the 
actual work of packing, it being to her in- 
terest to return Maude to Harry’s bosom. 
“Show me what’s yours and I’ll stuff it in.” 

Maude took on the sad-sea-waves expres- 
sion. ‘‘Some persons are born without 
souls. It’s a mercy there are a few of us. 
The minute I get to town I’ll ask Laura 
what she knows about the Mellish man. I 
wrote to her but she didn’t answer.” 

“What do you want to know about 
him?” 

‘Why, Laura always knows something 
about everybody. Besides, I think Bee is 
getting interested.” 

Jane lifted one shoulder. 

“Well, she doesn’t hear from Kerry, does 
she?” remarked Maude. 

““What’s that got to do with it? She 
doesn’t write to him.” 

“Of course I wouldn’t say anything,” 
said Maude righteously, and proceeded at 
once to say it: “‘But I’ve seen Bee and Mr. 
Mellish out together every single day this 
week. They don’t act like mere acquaint- 
ances, either. You’d think at the very least 
they were—they had an understanding!” 

“So you suppose he doesn’t know 
Kerry’s living?”’ Jane wrapped a delicate 
dinner gown into a tight wad and wedged it 
into a corner of the trunk. 

““My dear, what do I know about it? I 
never see him.” 

“Well, I do. Or anyway I will. I’ll tell 
him,”’ promised Jane. ‘‘Bee has‘no right 
to let him get in as deep as that.’ 

“He’s quite big enough to take care of 
himself. I think I have an idea—perhaps 
I’d better go down by the fire and see if I 
can express it. You won’t mind finishing 
the packing, will you?. And put in some of 
your ginger cookies for Junior, Jane. 
They’ll keep him quiet. I need quiet. It’s 
so essential to concentration.” 

Jane finished the packing. She crammed 
the lid down and sat on it to get the thing 
locked. She corralled an expressman, dis- 
posed of the trunk, lured Maude to a 
street car, and waited until it was out of 
sight before she drew a long breath. Now 
she had time to plan what to say to Court- 
ney Mellish. 

But after it was all carefully planned, 
even down to his proper replies, he didn’t 
come. The week slid by without a sign of 
him. The fact that Bee went about with 
her usual gayety convinced Jane that she 
saw the beautiful-beautiful elsewhere. Jane 
was nearly ten days waiting for the chance. 

She was in the front yard covering ‘her 
tenderest plants with cornstalks when it 
came. With her usual luck she was attired 
in the old sweater and trousers. There was 
a smear across her cheek; but she didn’t 
know that until later. He spoke to her 
before she saw him. 

“Hello there, Miss Janie!” He was 
standing quite near her, but on the other 
side of the little fence. ‘‘Is Miss Beatrice 
at home?” 

“No,” said Jane; and never had a state- 
ment caused her more satisfaction. Bee 
would have been home if she had known, 
no doubt. ‘‘And I don’t know whether 
you know it or not, but Bee’s name is Mrs. 
Kerry Shane, and the other half of the 
family is still alive.” 

She stood up to see the effect of this upon 
the gentleman addressed. 

“Pardon my callin’ her ‘ Miss Beatrice,’ 
but she prefers it.”” He was entirely matter 
of fact. 

Jane took hold of the fence between 
them and gave it a little shake. 
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“T didn’t know whether you realized 
that Kerry is Bee’s husband and he’s away 
at present fighting for his country.” 

“Yes. Possibly I understand the situa- 
tion better than you do,” he had the effront- 
ery to reply, and inquired what she was 
tucking up for the winter, capping that by 
inviting her to go driving—‘‘as Miss Bee’s 
not here, you know.” 

So Jane, having firmly resolved not to 
go, promptly accepted the invitation and 
took him to the house while she dressed. 
She heard the murmur of voices below as 
she hustled out of the garden toggery, and 
the thought that Bee had come home unex- 
pectedly sent her heart down with an awful 
suddenness. Then she realized that Mr. 
Mellish was holding a one-sided conversa- 
tion with the head of the house, and her 
heart gradually resumed its proper loca- 
tion. 

Mr. Weatherbee was his customary non- 
committal self when Jane came down. He 
might have been enjoying the interview 
immensely or he might have been cruelly 
bored. But Jane noted that he had not 
lighted the cigarette in his hand. 

Mr. Mellish had a small, dark-blue, 
expensive-looking car. There was room in 
it for two and no more—especially when 
one of those two was its owner. He ex- 
plained the car to Jane. He even let her 
drive it and said that the steering gear and 
brakes were no different from any other 
make. Jane said she didn’t see much dif- 


ference herself, which was hardly strange, 


as she’d never tried to drive anything but a 
wheelbarrow. 

They wound up the drive at the Mary 
Louise. It was the tea shop of the town. 
Jane had never entered its sacred precincts 
before, but it was a favorite resort of the 
other Weatherbee girls when they had an 
escort with plenty of detachable coin. 

Jane felt very important as the maid led 
them to a conspicuous table. To her mind 
Courtney’s undeniable good looks made 
up for the fact that her suit was two years 
old. She liked the way he ordered—not 
too lavishly, as one who tries to impress his 
guest, but as though he knew they were 
hungry and intended to be satisfied. 

“We'll stop at the plant on the way, if 
you don’t mind, Miss Janie. I’ve my mail 
to sign ——” 

He did not finish what he would have 
said. Simultaneously their eyes fell on two 
people at the rear of the shop. The man’s 
thumb and forefinger worried his chin, and 
he listened frowningly to something the 
girl said. Jane did not know. the man, but 
the girl was Bee. Bee, very patently in 
trouble. She appeared to argue, to plead, 
even to be on the verge of tears. 

Jane’s eyes came back to her escort. 
Oddly enough he avoided her gaze. He 
looked even as though he might be guilty— 
though Jane hadn’t the faintest idea of 
what he could be guilty. 

“Do you know who that is with Bee?” 
she asked. 

**Phillips—Phillips & McCoy, you know. 
Lawyers.” 

He turned the conversation into other 
channels. Jane did not try to turn it back. 
She watched Bee, who was making little 
patterns round the edge of her plate with 
bits of salad. 

The lawyer had only a shake of the head 
to contribute to the scene. 

“We'd better be goin’,”’ said Mr. Mel- 
lish. He continued to ignore the subject 
of Bee and Mr. Phillips, though he could 
not have helped knowing that it was on the 
tip of Jane’s tongue. 

They stopped at the plant, and Jane 
waited in a little coop of an office while he 
examined and signed various documents. 
He sat at a glaringly new desk with a brass 
plate above it reading:~ Mr. MELLISH. 
Jane read it over and over while she waited. 
There was nothing else on the wall except 
a card of regulations in fine print. 

“Oh, Mellish! Mellish there? Say, can 
you come here a sec?”’ 

“‘Tmportant?”’ called Mr. Mellish. 

The voice roared back emphatically that 
of course it was important. It might have 
gone on with still further emphasis save 
for Mr. Mellish’s hasty exit. Jane grinned 
to herself and inspected the brass sign more 
closely. She could hear their voices beyond 
the partition, but the words she distin- 
guished were such as may be read in a 
doctor’s prescription. On the desk were 
numerous square boxes neatly |labeled: 
“Mellish Formula 86A”’; “Formule Corés 
2DF.” Her sleeves brushed a sheaf of 
papers to the floor and she stooped to pick 
them up. The upper sheet caught her eye. 
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“Dearest darlingest Courtney, ” it be: 


he came, and she could hear the 
laughing ruefully outside. He smile 
it, too, as he resumed his seat at the d 
Then he stopped smiling. She heard 
change his position. She felt him lool 
inquiringly at her back, but she contin 
to stare into the dark glass before her, 
could see the reflection of the light oy 
desk, and his image vaguely also. ] 
the letter in his hand. He made am 
toward the wastebasket, checked t¢ 
eyed the letter, eyed Jane’s back, a 
by shoving the sheet into his coat | 

“Ready? I hope your father isn’t : 
ried over your bein’ so late. But we'll m 
it in forty minutes if we have luck.” 

They made it in thirty-five. Suchd 
ing required all his attention, and Jane 
fully occupied hanging onto her hat. T 
drew up at the gate and Jane got out y 
what she hoped was cold dignity; but 
fore she could say the chilly little “Th 
you, Mr. Mellish, I won’t keep you,” wl 
she had prepared, he broke in: 

“T’m sorry. you happened to come ac 
that letter.” 

“T didn’t read the thing,” she asst 
him disdainfully. 

“But you saw it. It’s a little awkw 
Why not ask your sister? I don’t sup) 
she'll ever forgive me for leavin’ it on 
desk.” 

“Tt doesn’t interest me.’ 

He had the eet etes to laug! 
that. 

“Tt concerns the situation you starte 
lecture me about, J anie— Miss Janie— | 
sister’s husband.” 

“TI don’t care. I just wanted to be | 
you knew she was married and Kerry | 
alive. After that it’s your own busini| 

And she didn’t wait for him to ans? 
But she paused in the hall to see if by: 
chance he’d run up the walk in pursuit, : 
heard instead the purr of the engine ‘| 
drove away. | 

Mr. Weatherbee was poking neat 
strips of wood into the kitchen stove! 
trying to look as though he had - 
the last hour hovering at the front ) 
with a vision of Jane pinned under | 
dark-blue car. 

Bee failed to appear for the evi I 
meal; and Jane was startled, on takin )i 
place opposite her father at the tabl | 
find a worn ten-dollar bill on her plat! 

“Clothes,” elucidated the man 01 
house. And after her rather shy thk 
SS Fellow’ s not so bad.” 

Jane’s natural honesty made her é 
that he was not a matrimonial Pr@apet | 
herself. 

‘?Thing matter with him?” he ae 
and grunted expressively when she d 
it with too much vehemence. 

Bee ignored the dark subject. She 
singing about the house as usual, priil 
Mr. Weatherbee—when he could t/i 
duced to bear it—and coaxing Janeml 
slaving at the ironing board. There \s 
pause of half a day in the efferve 
gayety when word came that Kerry iA! 
had landed safely in France. . There ¥}! 
word personally from that Irish doug 0 
however. 

Courtney Mellish continued to ado 
Weatherbee hearth at least once a él 
Sometimes he was one of many, som 
he reigned alone. He generally ask fi 
Jane, but if she appeared he neve 
much to say to her, and did not a 
her driving in the dark-blue car. = 

With the coming in of March therews4 
other invasion of the house of Weathb 

Jane, in a helmet that had been 


Beeb more cause to be sick of it th 
rest of them, as it was she who I; 
wrestle with the snow shovel. 


brellas weighed down the ancient 
There was Laura, waving an 
bundles that wouldn’t go in anyw 
(Continued on Page 30) — 
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will have at the Peace Conference one of the strongest 
-forces of trained and expert journalists ever gotten 


together by any American newspaper. : 


THE WORLD'S 


SREATEST JOURNALIST 


WG 


E. J. DILLON 


re eee 


to represent it at the Peace Conference 


This distinguished Journalist speaks seventeen different languages, 
has the personal acquaintance of all theleaders in political life in Europe 
and is more intimately acquainted with the secret policies of the chan- 
~ celleries of Europe than any other living man. Lord Burnham gave his 
consent to the PUBLIC LEDGER engagement provided we would share 
it with the London Telegraph, which we were very glad to do. 


 _ “DR. E. J. DILLON is far and away the ablest, the most cultured, 
the most adventurous newspaper man I have ever met. There is no one 
| on the English press who can wield a pen so luminous, so lucid and so 
| learned, nor could we have from any other writer such expositions of 
| the inside track of contemporary events, both in war and peace.”’ 

—THE LATE WILLIAM T. STEAD, in the Review of Reviews. 


We engaged Dr. Dillon to go to Russia for the Public 
I:dger, but sent him back to the Peace Conference, after 


hie é ° 
vaich he will proceed to Russia. 


| ni 


as been engaged by the Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER 


Wealso have Mr. Harold J. Learoyd, former Managing 
Editor of the Public Ledger and New York Evening Post; 
Mr. Raymond G. Carroll, who has been thro’ all the fight- 
ing with the American and French troops, for the Public 
Ledger; Mr. Clinton Gilbert, one of our Washington cor- 
respondents, formerly editor New York Tribune, and 


London Times-Public Ledger 
CABLE SERVICE 


Which Covers Peace Negotiations With an Incomparable Array of 
Experts, Including the Following Authorities: 


whose commentaries Kitchener recommend- 
ed to his generals. 


Military Problems 


HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM, Military Critic, 


CAPT. CHARLES NAPIER ROBINSON, 
R. N., Naval Critic. 


Naval Problems 
H. WICKHAM STEED, Foreign Editor of 
( the Times, and its former correspondent at 


General 
Diplomatic Problems ( [Hore eho author of 


G. S. ADAM, Paris correspondent of the 
Times and formerly of the Reuter’s 
Agency. 
J. E. M’KENZIE, formerly Times corre- 
spondent at Berlin. 


French Problems 
German Questions 


Italian Questions j M’CLURE, the Times Rome correspond- 


ent. 
JAMES es aries eat who ac- 
companied the Kaiser to Jerusalem, and 
The Balkan Problem who has covered Russia, Rumania, Bul- 
: garia and Macedonia for the Times: 


PERRY ROBINSON, Times correspondent 
at Brussels and at the Belgian front. 


Belgian Problems 


These and others will be assigned to their special problems as 
they become foremost. 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


will attend the conference and contribute big cable stories to be 
carried by the service. 

This will be by far the most comprehensive service—covering 
for the American and Canadian press the story of the Old World’s 
reorganization and reconstruction. 


Service deliverable at Chicago, New York, Montreal or Philadel- 


phia press rates. For terms wire 


THE LEDGER SYNDICATE 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Metropolitan Philadelphia has five million people. The 
PUBLIC LEDGER, Morning and Evening, circulates 200,000 
pies daily net paid—an enormous. circulation for a news- 
japer of so high a grade. It sells on its value only —no 
iremiums—no forced methods. 
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the last minute, and beginning to talk as 
fast as she could, regardless of the fact that 
there was no one to listen. And here was 
Mr. Weatherbee, looking like a sphinx and 
fingering his loose change with a fond- 
farewell touch. His premonition was en- 
tirely correct. He had to part with almost 
all of it. 

““My dear, when I saw the bill for that 
Lenten luncheon I gave at Conrad’s I said 
to myself, ‘Well, this looks like Kenwood!’ 
Robbery! Nothing but highway robbery. 
And they won’t let you have anything you 
want. Make you eat just so much sugar 
and so many substitutes. Ugh! I nearly 
killed myself at surgical dressings. I need 
rest. I’ve been working like a horse, Jane. 
Like a horse. You’ll have to make a house- 
hold pet of me for the next month. 

“Oh, Bee, remember that Ellsworth 
woman? Yes you do too—creature with a 
lot of henna hair and all that white wicker 
furniture. Well, she’ s married again. I 
heard all about her.” 

She proceeded to inflict them with what 
she had heard. It did not concern her that 
they didn’t know the woman, didn’t want 
to, and didn’t care what had happened to 
her. Laura was going to talk about what 
interested her if it lees the rest of the 
family. 

Added to her preakiacton-bed habit was 
her absolute refusal to go there at night 
until the last moment. She wanted to stay 
up and talk, and folks had to stay up and 
be talked to. If they didn’t Laura would 
come in and sit on their beds, leaving the 
light shining into their blinking eyes. She 
followed this course with Jane that night. 
Bee had been wise enough to lock her door. 

““My dear,” she began, settling herself, 
“‘tell me about Bee and Kerry.” 

“T don’t know anything about ’em.” 

“Really? Well, then V’ll tell you all I 
know. It’s the queerest thing. You know 
they quarreled? Oh, yes, indeed! 
Didn’t you even know that? Of course 
they were always squabbling, but this time 
it was the real thing. They weren’t speak- 
ing for a week. Kerry was white mad, and 
Bee went round with her ice-bound air— 
you know. The funny thing was that Kerry 
must have done something, because he 
acted so guilty if you saw them together, 
but he kept on being mad just the same. I 
suppose Bee landed into him too strong. 
That’s a mistake. If Will is wrong—and 
he generally is—I don’t rub it in, after he 
admits it. I told you, didn’t I, that 
Will has gone to some hole in the ground 
to dig up funds for the Red Triangle? 
Hates not going to war. . . . Oh, same 
old weak lung. . Well, the next thing 
we knew Kerry had enlisted 
and Bee was selling all their 
stuff. Will was at the station 
the day Kerry left for camp, 
and Bee wasn’t even there! 
Maude says she doesn’t hear 
from him either.’ 

“She doesn’t write.” 

“Tsn’t it odd? Maude says ~*~ 
Bee’s crazy over some man who 
comes here. Is she?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Jane, youre frightfully un- 
satisfactory. I’ll know inside 
of a day. Maude said it was 
Mr. Mellwood that I ought to 
know.” - 

“™Mellish!”’ 
crossly. 

““Mellish! Courtney Mellish? 
Not that good-looking Court- 
ney Mellish we met in New York before 
the war? I can’t wait till I see him again! 
I thought he would have gone over.” 

“How can he—with that limp?” snapped 
Jane. 

CAD haal i dade 

“That’s what I said. L-i-m-p, limp.” 

“T know how they spell it. But I never 
saw him wearing a limp. I don’t think it 
can be the same man; or else it’s recent.” 

She went on speculating as to why she 
hadn’t known about the limp, and from 
that to an intricate tale of a woman who 
lived in the flat above hers and had a caller 
who limped. Jane fell asleep in the middle 
of that. 

It took nearly two hours to get Laura up 
next day. 

“You know, Jane, I expect to have my 
breakfast served in bed when I’ m home,”’ 
she reasoned from the depths of the two 

_pillows she insisted on using. “And I 
should think it would be just as easy for 
you to get it and bring it up as it is to keep 
on bothering me.” 


corrected Jane 
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“Tt’s all the same to me if you don’t eat 
any breakfast,’”’ said Jane. ‘Only I don’t 
want to hear that bell jangling as if there 
was a fire all the time. You can’t eat in 
this house unless you do it in the dining 
room. . . And if you want to see 
Courtney Mellish you'd better get up,’ * she 
added, the last time the frantic ringing 
brought her upstairs. “He’s coming to take 
Bee out to lunch.” 

That did it. Laura came down while he 
was waiting in the frosty parlor rubbing 
his hands and moving his feet to get back 
the circulation after his run up in the car. 
He remembered her perfectly. The Weath- 
erbee girls were not among those easily 
forgotten. 


He said: ‘Good to meet you again, Mrs. 


Cameron. I haven’t seen little Miss Janie - 


to-day.” 

Yes,{he said that! Jane heard it quite 
plainly from her father’s room. 

But Laura made no effort to find the 
missing Jane. She began at once to inter- 
view the caller, much in the style of a viva- 
cious reporter with a dull celebrity, for Mr. 
Mellish was very stupid when the subject 
under discussion was himself. The one 
thing that stood out in the conversation 
was Laura’s sprightly suggestion that he 
get a larger car and come round for Jane 
and herself—and of course Beatrice—some 
day soon. He said that he would be 
“charmed,” with a broader ‘‘a”’ than ever 
and a total absence of “‘r 

After this he found no opportunity what- 
ever to see the fair Beatrice alone in the 
old-fashioned parlor. 

Laura was always there, 

always very certain that 

her presence was the ve 
most desirable thing in 
the world, and, so’ long 
as téte-a-tétes were thus 
effectually destroyed, 
Jane was there also, with 
perhaps a sprinkling of 
the remaining male pop- 
ulation. 

It cannot be said that 
the visits of the hand- 
some Mr. Mellish less- 
ened. There was this 
to be said for Laura— 
she never allowed a 


He Was Expiaining the Character of 
Ose Particular Sector in the First Year 
of the War 


party to be dull. She made them sing or 
dance or play games if conversation lagged. 
She dragged them to the kitchen and had 
them all participate in getting a late sup- 
per or set them to popping corn; and 
even once hustled them out to coast 
down the Lower Hill on a bobsled they 
manufactured on the spot. It was rather 
jolly to have folks running about the 
kitchen, getting in each other’s way, and 
doing a Maypole dance with the tablecloth 
when they were supposed to be setting the 
table. The spirit of that appealed to Mr. 
Mellish and to Jane. It did not especially 
appeal to Bee. She preferred the drives in 


-I mean—the first year of the war. 
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the dark-blue car, which had grown less 
and less frequent with the increasing pres- 
sure of work at the plant. 

“Do you know why Mr. Mellish some- 
times walks?” Laura asked Jane one 
evening when they were waiting for that 
gentleman. ‘‘I do. It’s because he lends 
his car three days a week to the Red Cross. 
He’s been doing it ever since he came. He 
wanted to give it to them altogether, but 
Bancock is too small. They can’t use it but 
three days. Oh, did I tell you I 
found out about his limp? He wouldn’t 
tell how it happened, though I asked him. 
He got a piece of shrapnel in it—in his leg, 

e 
belonged to a Canadian regiment.” 

“What?” 

“Yes! And after he was wounded they 
discharged him from service as absolutely 


- done for, but he’s over it except for the 
_ limp. Hurt in his very first engagement. 


So he offered his services as expert chemist 


.to the Government, and they wished this 


frightful hole on him. There he is 


“now.” 


Jane went to the door. Bee preferred to 
have him see her first in some pretty pose, 
such as lighting the tall candles at either 
end of the piano or playing on her latest 
acquisition—a violin—chosen more for. the 
graceful attitudes possible in playing than 
for her mastery of its music. The latter 


unclosed the lips of the taciturn Mr. 
Weatherbee. 

“Wouldn’t it give you the same satis- 
faction,”’ 


he queried, “‘if the strings were 
made of rubber or some- 
thing noiseless?’’ 

“T didn’t know you’d 
done some of the fight- 
ing yourself,’ Jane 
greeted Mr. Mellish ab- 
ruptly. 

ny “didn’t do an in- 
credible amount,” he 
rejoined, shaking him- 
self out of a snowy 
overcoat. 

Jane brought out the 
whiskbroom and began 
to brush him off, ignor- 
ing his protests as 
though she were stone- 
deaf. 

“You might have 

said something about 
it. Put out the other 
foot. No, the other one! 
You’re just as wet! 
Could you- get into 
father’sslippers? You'll 
have to take off those 
shoes. . No, you 
can’t dry ’em on you. 
How perfectly silly! 171 
get the slippers. 
But I don’t see why 
you acted as if it werea 
dead secret — being in 
the war.” 

He smiled down at 
her. “‘We seem to have 
quite a prickly little 
sister this evenin’,’’ he 
observed; and laughed 
aloud when she indig- 
nantly announced that 
she wasn’t his sister, 
wouldn’t behissister, couldn’t 
be forced to be his sister if he 
came to her on his knees. 

He followed her to Mr. 
Weatherbee’s room, lips seri- 
ous, eyes a riot of merriment, 
and apologized to her back. 

“News?” inquired Mr. Weatherbee, 
after taking in the comedy quietly. 

The word brought immediate gravity to 
Courtney Mellish. He handed a paper to 
his host. 

“Beasts begun their drive. 
everything before ’em.”’ 

He sat down where he could look at the 
sheet over Mr. Weatherbee’s shoulder, and 
the two read it, making monosyllabic com- 
ments to one another as they read. Pres- 
ently Courtney produced a map, Mr. 
Weatherbee opened the box of cigarettes, 
and when Beatrice, who had been standing 
before the tall candles with a lighted taper 
for some twenty minutes, came in to see 
what was keeping her cavalier they were 
bending over the table, heads together— 
all three of them— blue smoke rising from 
two fags held in the corners of the gentle- 
men’s mouths. Jane’s firm little chin was 
crowded against Courtney’s right oe a 
bright brown curl brushing his square 
shoulder. He was explaining the character 


Sweeping 


of one particular sector in the first y 
the war. 

Bee was a trifle short with the vete 
the Canadian Army. He had an vu 
fortable five minutes with her in the 
Laura heard—and of course retailed 
reluctantly attentive Jane—that B 
uncertain whether to go through ¥ 
after all, and that his sole contribu 
the conversation was: “Oh, now you k 
T’m not makin’ love to Janie, anya suc 
thing!” 

It was Jane herself who broke 
lecture by appearing with the for 
slippers and standing over him whi 
with a delighted little grin, had eh 
his own sodden shoes for them; by 
time Laura had decided that they \ 
going to play musical chairs, and 
to inform them so. ; 

But with the increasing gravity 
big German drive the wild jollity of 
nings ceased. They took to sitti 
the fire with the latest extra and fol 
the bending line fearfully. 

“Tt doesn’t seem as if the war 
ever end!” sighed Laura, and began 
story of something that had nothi 
with the case. : 

“‘T wish I’d been born a boy,” 
Jane. 

“Or I’d been born twenty years 
sighed her father; but not aloud. 

Mr. Mellish may have sighed to h 
but he did none of it openly. He 
every Sunday now, and very freque 
night also. 

Bee suddenly lost her gayety. 
gan to carry the papers to bed wit 
and get a ghastly gray-white if the 
were mentioned. She did not sleep 
upon that Sunday night that the 
came in of Haig’s order to his men 
fighting with their backs to the wall. 

Jane worked furiously in the ney 
garden. She had the same feeling 
forsakenness when the April blizzard w 
out her efforts as she had when she 
cruelly advancing wave of Germans t¢ 
the Marne. 

But she worked all the harder a: 
She had no time for frivolous fro 
last of the twilight saw a little 
overalls toiling in the potato patch o1 
bing the spading fork into a newly 
bed. The only interruption was t 
Mr. Mellish with the latest war n 
the battles of the spring of 1918 
fought in Jane’s garden. 

On the day that word came of the 
ing of the Hun by a handful of Y 
Marines Mr. Mellish arrived to 
long-deferred promise of taking the 
erbee girls for a drive. He had 
gray car with the flags of all the 
the side. They drove away from t¢ 
to the hills, where the trees had t 
their summer green and wild hon 
made fragrant masses of bloom. 
in front, clutching the newspaper, 
stiff; but the man at the wheel 
confine himself solely to Bee. 

A particularly beautiful spray 0} 
suckle swaying from a leaning de f 
caught Laura’s eye. 

“Stop! I want that.” 

They stopped, and Mr. Mellish 
ently alighted, leaving the engin 
It was not so easy to get the spray 
jumped out to assist, and Bee i imme 
ordered their return: 

“We don’t need those stupid fi Oy 
and it’s not necessary for Cou! 
break his neck. Courtney, don’t yi 
that tree! Don’t you do it!” 

“Tl have it in a second,” he f 
without desisting. 

Jane angled for the elusive clus : 
forked stick, from her position in 
of the car. She was enjoying herse 
was her first holiday since the Germ: 
began. Bee slid to the driver’s 
honked the horn furiously. Neither of 
truants paid the slightest atten 
pulled a lever and set her foot on 
of metal. 

It was all over in a moment. 
clung to the back of the front seat, 
ing. Bee, with a tiny line of red 
to show where the flying glass hai 
her face, nursed the bruise Courtne 
for the wheel had given her. 
Laura were alone in the car, the irc 
which looked as if it could not mere 
run into a sycamore tree. Some 
yards to the rear the host of the ¢ 
bent over a little huddle in the r 
broken branch of wild honeysu 
the June dust. 


i ae 
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THE ALLY OF 
CIVILIZATION 


1A PER is the ally of civilization. From age to age, from race to 
race, paper bears on the record of human progress so that it may 
not be lost. The spread of thought, education, democracy, has 
keeake-en| been bound up with the art of paper making. As improved crafts- 
manship and manufacturing methods made paper cheaper and more plenti- 
ful, so light was borne from man to man, nation to nation, and the darkness 
of autocracy and ignorance was dispelled. 


In this day and age the réle that paper plays in each of the great activities of 
life—cultural, business, social—bespeaks the romance, the marvel, back of 
every one’s ready acceptance of this staple. For the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company, producers of Systems Bond and other fine business and writing 
papers, the consciousness of the part filled by paper serves to keep high the 
standard of product, the standard of service, the standard of satisfaction to. 
the buyer. 


We have in preparation a booklet on “The Modern Manufacturing of 
Writing Paper,” interesting and valuable to the paper buyer. Write for it 
on your letterhead—a copy will be sent free as it comes from the press. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a comprehensive group of papers—a grade 
for every Bond and Ledger need—all produced under the same advantageous condi- 
tions—and including the well-known Pilgrim, Transcript, and Atlantic water-marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


A symbol for value, quality and service 
adopted by a group of men interested 
in the manufacture of various products. 
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HOUGH no vise on earth is made 

to be hammered with a 16-pound 
sledge in the hands of a brawny work- 
man, we agreed to the test. 


After fifteen minutes of terrific pounding the 
Columbian Malleable Vise was battered and 
dented but unbroken. 


Columbian Vises are the only malleable, hollow- 
jawed vises made. They have twice the strength 
of cast-iron vises—yet they cost no more. 


The hardened steel jaw-faces are removable— 
another big feature. Ifa careless hammer blow 
chips or cracks the jaw-face, a new one can be 
put on in a minute at a cost of a few cents. 
When the old-style welded jaw-face is broken 
the vise. must be returned to the maker for 
repairs, often at a cost of several dollars. 


A thousand leading jobbers and mill supply houses sell 
Columbian Malleable Sledge-Tested Vises for machinists, 
assemblers, blacksmiths, pattern makers, coach and body 
makers, carpenters, steam fitters, plumbers, garages, etc. 
‘The most complete and the most extensively used line of 
vises in the world. 


Write for catalog and name 
of nearest dealer 


The Columbian Hardware Co. 


World’s Largest Makers of Vises and Anvils 
Cleveland 


n mysterious things to the engine’s in- 
des and it responded. Even inanimate 
hings must have answered that look in his 
ace, He drove with the reckless speed and 
tnbelievable care of an ambulance expert 
o the nearest hospital, and followed the 
tretcher bearers within, still wearing that 
ndescribable look. 

An interminable wait. 

The dusk was falling when he reap- 
yeared. Bee leaned from the dilapidated 
ar to lay two agitated hands on his shoul- 
lers and sob out a question. He moved 
yack slightly, but enough to make it im- 
yossible for her hands to remain in that 


on. 
“The car didn’t run over her. It was 
trikin’ her head against the rock. No 
jones broken. . . . We'd better go 


ome. 

“T didn’t mean to,”’ wept Bee. “‘It was 
Il because of K-kerry’s being in the Ma- 
ines and not knowing if he’s dead.” 

Whereupon he made the enigmatic re- 
nark that she would find things greatly 
implified if Kerry were killed, of course. A 
cold-blooded remark, that. 

Mr. Weatherbee was at the gate. Jane’s 
ame was on his lips before the car reached 
lim, and he boarded the wreck without 
vaiting for them to stop. 

“Jane! To Jane!” he said, and stood 
linging to the door of the thing the whole 
ourney through, hearing the story from 
ll three in the same flinty silence. 

They wouldn’t allow him to see Jane, 
uut he chose to remain, however unwel- 
ome, at the institution. All Bee’s pretty 
ffection and Laura’s arguments did not 
nove him. At length Mr. Mellish supplied 
tim with a jar of tobacco and a packet of 
igarette papers and took the daughters 
way. 

Mr. Weatherbee did not return to the 
xosom of his family for more than a week. 
Nhen he did he discovered the difference 
yetween a house and a home—the defini- 
ion of a home being a place containing the 
verson you love. Laura had regretfully 
‘iven up trying to have her breakfast in 
ved, and neither of the girls seemed to care 
0 passionately for the exclusive use of the 
toning board now that there was no opera- 
or for the iron. Laura was beginning to 
alk about going home, too, which usually 
aeant that Will had made some more money 
or her to spend, and she and the lovely 
eatrice got more or less indifferent meals 
nd kept the house from utter rack and 
uin. 

Their parent observed that the garden 
vas going to pot and hastened to the 
escue. Jane must not be allowed to come 
ome to that. The establishment of the 
ew time made it possible to work among 

e weeds until past the nine-o’clock cur- 
He used to take the proof of the 
arden’s well-being to the hospital as Jane 
ame slowly back from the edge of the 
ifinite—now a pod of extra-size peas, now 
‘delicatel: green cucumber. Jane was an 
lordinately long time getting well. 
| The day after Laura departed for her 
at and Will’s recently augmented income 
{r. Weatherbee brought in the first of the 
agar melons. Jane was sitting by the 
‘indow, her head still tied up, a suspi- 
‘ously damp handkerchief wadded in her 
land. At his sympathetic grunt she denied 
‘nphatically that there was anything the 
iatter, and attacked the melon as if she 
ere excavating an enemy’s grave. He 
it down beside her. His left hand fingered 
x of cigarettes in his pocket. 
he wished that Jane smoked, that 
offer her his brand of consolation. 
g that he cast about in his mind for 
er variety. : 
sh’s new explosive’s got ’em go- 
brought out after a pause, and was 

with a faint sniff. 

Laura’s gone back,” he tried again. 
mow it,” said Jane; “she came in 


We 


lied Jane, as if she’d like to 
elf believe it; and then as her 
rstanding parent patted her hand she 
ole thing come out. Laura had 
d herself. of the latest discovery 
ne family fight: 
id Kerry want to get a divorce. 
’t think they can stand each 
more. . . . Maybe you don’t 
about their last fuss? It’s 


'“Mir. Mellish has never met 
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silly of course. All their fights are silly. 
You see, Kerry was objecting to Bee being 
too nice to somebody—just about as usual— 
and this time he thought he’d show her 
how it felt; so he began to rush a little 
French girl who was over here on one of the 
fund collections. He rushed her night and 
morning, and even took lessons in French 
from her, and went round the house jabber- 
ing—you know how Kerry would torment 
anybody by answering them in another 
language? He only wanted to show Bee 
how it was, and Bee got even by having a 
scene with him right in front of the girl! 

“He swore he’d never forgive her and 
insisted that she should sue for divorce—he 
giving her a chance at a technical charge of 
desertion or whatever they have. Well, he 
started in to desert her, according to prom- 
ise, and ran into a recruiting officer and 
got himself enlisted before he knew what 
was happening. Bee sold the furniture 
and came home, but when she talked to a 
lawyer about getting the divorce he said 
nothing doing; a man who enlists and 
isn’t home to defend himself shouldn’t have 
to come back and find his wife has a divorce 
on the ground of his desertion, when he’s 
only doing his duty. It wouldn’t be popu- 
lar with any judge, and in this case there 
wasn’t any evidence that Kerry enlisted 
to get out of Bee’s way. . .. 

““And by that time Bee was crazy about 
Mr. Mellish and had told him about the 
quarrel—you can imagine how she put 
it!—and Court—Mr. Mellish was going to 
marry Bee just as soon as she could get 
the divorce.” 

“T see.” 

“Of course,’ continued Jane painfully, 
Kerry and 
probably thinks he is a big brute who has 
made Bee’s life miserable.” 

***Course.”’ / 

“You know yourself that Kerry is al- 
ways wild over Bee after the last squabble, 


and he’ll come home all jolly and expect to: 


begin where they left off; and—and it’s a 
shame.” 

‘Tt 4s.7” 

“And that’s all,” finished Jane; and 
lapsed into silence. 

Mr. Weatherbee smoked. When the 
nurse came to send him home:he observed 


offhandedly, as though he had not re-’ 
-solved to say that very thing ever since 


he came, “Mellish don’t come out much. 
Inquires for you every day downstairs. 
’Night.” 


Jane came home in early September. 
Courtney Mellish had gone to the national 
capital to demonstrate his latest discovery, 
but the house was full of men included in 
the new draft, all very much excited, and 
quite as eager to talk of what they were 
going to do in France as to discuss Bee’s 
extraordinary beauty. The lawn had be- 
come a parade ground wherein the boys 
exhibited what they knew of military lore, 
and the older men disagreed as to the form 
of salutes and exchanged literature on offi- 
cers’ training camps. They all registered. 
Most of them received and answered ques- 
tionnaires, needing Bee’s assistance—even 
after the things had been signed and sworn 
to! And some few were ‘examined and 
classified. Then they waited to be called. 
And they waited. And they waited and 
they were not called. 

A group of them lounged about the 
early; November fire grumbling about it. 
Bee sat at the piano, the tall candles shin- 
ing on her lifted face, and played the other 
thing she knew by heart. which was Mem- 
ories. 

Mr. Weatherbee sat in his room, under 
the only decent light, and tried to read, 
but as he had propped open the door in 
order to see Jane he wasn’t really reading. 
Jane was packing a Christmas box for 
Kerry Shane, according to directions issued 
by the Red Cross, and having difficulty. 
She was scowling over the impossibility of 
squeezing two pounds into a place made for 
one, when the doorbell jangled. 

One of the youths who dreamed of suc- 
ceeding Pershing answered the bell. Bee 
played with renewed interest. She did not 


look up when the newcomer entered, and 


> 


she was quite right about the picture she 
made. Beatrice was a very lovely girl. It 
was Jane’s exclamation of ‘Courtney Mel- 
lish!” that halted the music. Bee and 
Courtney met in the middle of the room. 

“T’m sorry,” he said; and handed her a 
message. 

That was a strange thing for him to say. 
Bee read the message and left the room 
quietly. She did not make an exit, which 
had come to be second nature to her. Mr. 
Mellish enlightened the others at once. 

“Mr. Shane has been seriously wounded,” 
he said. 

He didn’t stay, merely looking in on 
Mr. Weatherbee and saying something 
to Jane about her recovery in a jerkily 
embarrassed way. Jane sent the draftees 
home and found Bee sitting on her bed, 
poe absolutely nothing. So Janesat down 

00. 

“T don’t think there’s much the matter 
with Kerry,” she volunteered; and Bee 
flared up at once. 

She guessed Jane would think there was 
something the matter if she had half a 
dozen German bullets inside her, and a lot 
of poison gas and shrapnel, and—and every- 
thing. She added that Kerry never liked 
being sick, either—as though the majority 
of men enjoyed it!—and wound up by 
wishing Jane would get out and leave her 
alone! Which Jane did. 

They went down to Red Cross head- 
quarters next day to see whether there was 
any way of getting more definite news of 
Kerry, and Bee was rather rude to the 
lady in charge, who could hardly give her 
such news on the spot. Kerry wasn’t the 
only wounded husband in the world. There 
was the further drawback that he perhaps 
imagined himself a divorced man and so 
would send no word on his own account. 

They walked the streets to calm Bee 
after that interview. There came a blow- 
ing of whistles and a ringing of bells. News- 
boys sprang up from nowhere, shouting 
madly. Crowds appeared. Everybody 
talked to everybody else. Some of them 
sang. Flags waved. Men threw up their 
hats. Some women wept, but most of 
them laughed. ‘‘Peace!’’ shrieked from 
billboards in letters ten feet high, and mer- 
chants wrote the wonderful word on their 
windows before closing up their stores to 
join the jubilant mob. 

Even the thought of Kerry lying wounded 
in’an unnamed hospital could not prevent 
Jane’s spirits from soaring. She could have 
kissed everyone she met. But the next 
day, when Mr. Mellish woke the household 
with the news that the whole thing was a 
hoax, she was very glad she hadn’t. 

Jane was not in town on the eleventh, 
but she realized what it was like; only this 
time she began to think of Kerry coming 
home—and Bee—and Courtney Mellish. 

“They’re going to send the wounded 
back first,” Mr. Mellish remarked very 
casually, later. He handed the paper con- 
taining that item to Mr. Weatherbee, who 
read it for a longer interval than seemed 
necessary. Bee had to sit on the arm of his 
chair and peep over his shoulder in her 
impatience. Courtney took occasion to 
add that he wondered whether they would 
send back the men who had married or 
wished to marry over there—French girls 
or anything. 

“That has nothing to do with Kerry!” 
snapped Bee. 

“Hardly,” agreed Mr. Mellish, eliding 
the “‘r’”’ and quirking his brows at her, so 
that she felt she had said something ridicu- 
lous. Presently he invited her to go for a 
drive, and she accepted. They did not go 
down the walk arm in arm as of old, but 
walked warily, like two foes forced together 
by an armistice. 

When they returned Mr. Mellish came 
no farther than the foot of the porch steps. 
Bee sailed in like a tragedy queen, and the 
once-upon-a-time beautiful-beautiful re- 
treated. to his modern steed. But he didn’t 
go away. Jane, hovering at a shadowed 
window, wondered why she didn’t hear the 
familiar purr of the engine. ° 

Bee had gone directly upstairs. From 
the fact that she was softly singing It Was 
Best to Leave You Thus, Dear! Jane 
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gathered that she had just finished a 
pathetic scene to her entire satisfaction. 

Jane made herself go back to the kitchen. 
But even while she stirred the biscuit 
batter and broke eggs for the omelet her 
ears strained to catch the engine’s hum. At 
last she couldn’t stand it. She stole out 
the back door and slipped along the edge 
of the old house to the low fence. Mr. 
Mellish was surveying the inside of his 
engine’s hood. 

“Engine trouble?” asked Jane. 

The electric bulb he was using flashed on 
her, shivering in the keen wind. 

“Thank you, Janie. Perhaps if I had 
a little hot water 

““Why on earth couldn’t you come in and 
ask for it?”’ scolded Jane. 

“And why on earth will you come out 
in the cold with nothin’ round you?” he 
countered, and jumped the low fence with 
surprising agility for a man with a limp. 

They raced each other to the back door. 
They had an argument over who should 
carry the steaming kettle, and another 
over what Jane should wear over her little 
pink apron on the second trip to the car— 
it apparently not occurring to either that 
there was no special reason why Jane 
should go out to said car at all. 

“Don’t laugh so loud!” he warned her 
once when they had shouted together over 
some footless little witticism. 

4 dear!” grinned the wicked Jane. 
“Tt’s not proper to laugh when you have 
a broken heart, is it?”’ And he grinned 
shamelessly back. 

It was at this moment that the lights of 
the approaching taxicab appeared. Jane, 
who had been standing on the running 
board, almost fell off at the sight. 

“Tt’s Maude—I’'ll bet it’s Maude; 
else it’s Laura!’’ 

The front door opened. In the lighted 
entry they saw Mr. Weatherbee, his head 
inclined in the direction of the chugging 
motor. At an upper window Bee’s lovely 
silhouette showed dark against the lamp. 

The cab stopped with a jerk at sight of 
the tail lights on the dark-blue car. Some- 
one impatiently inquired why the man 
didn’t stop at the gate, and Jane groaned: 
*‘Tt’s Laura!’’ Someone petulantly said 
she couldn’t imagine where Jane was, the 
girl ought to he out with a lantern—and 
Jane whispered: ‘It’s Maude!” After 
that there came a man’s voice with an 
Trish lilt to it. Jane didn’t pause to find 
ou what he said. She darted to the taxi- 
cab. 

“‘Tt’s Kerry Shane!” she cried. 

“Sure and it’s me living remains,” ad- 
mitted Kerry. 

“Back from the edge of the grave,” 
added Maude in a voice that matched the 
sad-sea-waves expression she was probably 
wearing. 

Laura began to explain volubly why they 
had sent Kerry home, how long ago he had 
been wounded, and exactly how she and 
Maude happened to accompany him to 
Kenwood. As though he needed an excuse 
for coming back! 

Mr. Mellish helped the red-headed Irish- 
man to the house. Mr. Weatherbee pre- 
pared an easy-chair and wheeled in his 
smoking stand. Maude hurried up to claim 
the second-best room—Bee having long 
since moved into the best one. Jane ran 
to call Bee, and found the beauty of the 
family trembling a little, laughing and 
erying together, and for once in her life not 
remembering how she looked. They came 
downstairs at once. Courtney Mellish was 
standing in the parlor doorway, and Kerry 
Shane was sitting, bent forward eagerly, in 
the easy-chair. 

“Tt’s herself!’ shouted Kerry, and Bee 
went past the man who might once have 
had the honor of being her second husband, 
straight into the arms of the man who held 
the honor of being her first. 

The taxi man stamped his feet in the 
hall, and Mr. Weatherbee started toward 
him, fumbling for the necessary change, 
but Mr. Mellish anticipated him. He ac- 
companied the knight of the cab to the 

ate. 
é Jane went briskly after him. She was 
still wearing his overcoat, which had been 
the result of the argument aforementioned. 

“T’d like to know,’’ she demanded as the 
taxicab buzzed down the road, “‘why you 
should pay the debts of the Weatherbee 
family?” : 

“Well,” he replied in his fascinating 
drawl. ‘I don’t know as there is any 
answer to that, except, perhaps, that I’m 
hopin’ to belong to that family myself— 
very soon!” 
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years we never could forget it—the 

day that peace dawned. Unforget- 
able, whether we were at home in big cities where church 
bells rang and horns boomed and men and women shouted 
and laughed and wept; or in joy-wild Paris; or in chilly 
barn-billets; or in the deep, deep mud at the Front, where it 
was not easy to realize that the long bloody toil and waste 
were ended. In whatever spot we were, to each and all of 
us it was an immemorial day; a day to stand beside those 
we hold most tender and most sacred and most significant; 
one of our vivid milestone days. 

My fortunes of war had kept me close on the heels of 
that last American drive up to the Meuse. In the begin- 
ning, through the exigencies of my work in the ambulance 
dressing stations, I had been close enough to the front lines 


[I WE should live a thousand thousand | Oe 


to be shelled several times; close enough, once, to see the ~ 


reserves crossing a field and entering a wood on the other 
side of which were the Germans. And now at the end I 
was on the banks of the Meuse. On the first day and the 
following days I was on roads and in villages from Stenay 
to Sedan. Accident in most cases afforded me exactly what 
the most cautious foresight would have planned. 

On the roads, asked like anyone else for information—for 
the very air was tense with question—I gave the news to 
soldiers marching up to the Front, to others in the shell- 
torn town of Laneuville, practically the front line. I told 
it to two boys who were standing over a dead comrade who 
had given his life crossing the Meuse that morning. I told 
it to the wounded in the ambulance dressing stations in 
Beauclair and in Laneuville—to wounded who had paid 
toll in the last half hour before the armistice was an- 
nounced. 

Peace dawned more quietly at the Front than in other 
places, and yet more dramatically. The coming of peace 
was one of the great experiences that are like waves of the 
sea. When one is upon it the reach and power of it become 
diffused, incapable of definition; but looking back the full 
sweep appears, its majesty and force and towering inevi- 
tableness. Happiness, great and mostly noiseless; there 
was that. A turning to home? Ah, that more than any- 
thing else. And underneath it all a relief so deep, so relax- 
ing that it could not but hold an element of incredulity. 


First Rumors of Peace 


Y FIRST intimation of an imminent peace came in the 

form of a mirage on the Thursday before the immemo- 
rial Monday. Since the beginning of the drive I had been 
working just behind the front lines, moving as the Front 
moved, often under shell fire, always too busy to read a 
newspaper, usually unable to find one under three days old. 
For we were about a hundred and forty kilometers from the 
nearest railway station where papers could be called for, 
and though the Y. M. C. A. did its best to-convoy them it 
often fell a victim, like the Army, to hope-robbing, crawling 
traffic. Often a Y car would be two and a half days travel- 
ing with papers for the front lines. Therefore, of the 
events of the war I knew only from first-hand experience 
that we were advancing, that our boys were still being 
wounded, and that because of impassable roads in the 
Jolny woods some of them were lying where even horse 
ambulances could not go. They had to be carried out by 
litter. 

On this Thursday when I got the mirage of peace I had 
gone a few miles southward to get a real sleep. For a week 
I had been sleeping on litters which had been placed in 
stables or cellars or kitchens or receiving stations—in 
whatever place was nearest the wounded patients. On this 
night I was to sleep in a bunk made of chicken wire and 
two-by-fours—a great luxury. The dwelling was an old 
farmhouse on the edge of a little village populated by 
French soldiers. A group of us people were sitting about 
a stove that really drew, discussing the last drive. All 
along we had called it the last drive—not the latest. Sud- 
denly our rather disjointed talk was cut across by a series 
of joyous French yells, from which we could disentangle 
the words: 

“Finie! La guerre!” 

We ran outside. The road was filled with moving, shout- 
ing, exalted people. They threw their arms high, and their 
caps and their voices. From far away we could hear other 
shouts, and on the hillsides Very lights shot aloft. Any 
German bombing plane could have reaped a red harvest 
in that region. Blankets shrouding windows were torn 
aside, and for the first time in four years shafts of light 
poured out across the village street. 

“La guerre! Finie!”’ 

It was the first ery of joy I had heard in France; not at 
all like the triumphant shout that sometimes signals a 
great victory. There was a unique timbre in this ery—a 
mingling of exultance, of a certain rough thrilling sense of 
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mastery, of deep relief; and also there was a touch of 
weariness. Even in that moment the rejoicing French 
could not lose sight of the price they had paid, remember- 
ing that nine-tenths of their youngest soldiers lay with 
their heads low in the earth they had saved. 

But—was it true that it was.all done with? The best 
French linguist among us Y people could not elicit from 
anyone a statement definite enough to justify us in believ- 
ing. that the war was over. Still, there was something in 
the air that intensified our belief in a speedy coming of 
peace. I suppose the real reason for such a belief was just 
that it was so badly needed. 

That night—bombardment! The deep snap and roar of 
our guns; the double slamming of the German shells that 
burst about the villages where our batteries were set. 
Peace a deferred dream, evidently; and yet the echoes of 
it would not down. Few of us had access to official com- 
muniqués, yet rumors of the coming peace flew and grew 
among us: The Germans were going to swallow the ulti- 
matum; Jerry had nothing left to fight with. Peace would 
surely be on by Monday. 


On the Tenterhooks of Doubt 


USHING my way back next day to the dressing station 

with the snail-like roundabout travel that makes either 
for patience or for insanity, I came upon a group of engineers 
doing their best to make out of an impassable road some- 
thing that automobiles, or at least wagons, would not buck 
and shy at. The car I was in chose to buck, so while the 
driver tinkered and coaxed I talked with the engineers. Big, 
handsome lads they were, picturesque in their khaki and 
burnt-orange jerkins, shoveling at the red earth against a 
background of autumnal color. They thankfully leaned on 
their shovels and seized the excuse to rest and talk. 

““ Are we going to have peace, do you think?”’ 

“Well, I’m betting on it, lady,” came a chorused reply. 

“Yes, but whom do you bet with? You can’t all bet on 
the same side.” 

“Say, there are some fellows betting against peace 
because it’s a proposition they want to lose on. And 
there’s others betting on it that if they win they’ll never 
collect their debts.” 

They weren’t the only men on the road looking for peace. 
Engineers and pioneers do not strike the note of war as do 
men marching. Yet on this day even the infantry going up 
to the Front had a sort of tentative air, much as if they 
were on one of those hikes taken, they assure you, by way 
of obliging difficult officers—footling hikes supposed to 
keep a man out of mischief, and which remind a man that 
he is very heavily under orders. 

““We’re supposed to relieve the ’s,”’ the spokesman 
of one group said; ‘‘but I bet it will i all over but the 
shouting when we get there. Ihopeso. I’ve been wounded 
four times now and I’ve a feeling that if I get it again all 
my troubles will be over.”’ 

““Tt’s why we’re here,”’ one soldier said—‘“‘to rush this 
man’s war through. It’s lasted long enough, I’ll tell the 
world that.” 

But behind all this expectance of peace was the readi- 
ness for another winter of war if the Germans insisted 
upon it... 

In our little dressing station at Beauclair there was 
nothing to show that the war was drawing to a close. Day 
after day and night after night life was the same in that 
gray, little, muddy street. Inside, dark rooms, patients 
lying on the floor in their litters, doctors and assistants 
bending over them; other assistants sitting round the 
slim stove that was so slow to heat the cocoa. Sometimes 
there was no talk except a call for bandages or syringes or 
serum. Again, wagoners and litter bearers and various 
inside men would talk of this and that experience, worlds 
remote from the blood-stained figures at their feet. Out- 
side, ambulances would drive up. From the heavy dark- 
ness we would hear shouts of ‘“‘Where’s the dressing 
station?”” Other shouts of “Litter bearers!”’ Four men 
would start to their feet; there would be the quick open- 
ing of a door, and presently the shuffling of feet, and 
another broken burden would be carried in and laid upon 
the floor. ( 

On Sunday night particularly the war seemed a perma- 
nent enough thing to me. Our seriously wounded we put 
in the little dark receiving rooms, but we put the lightly 
wounded or the walking cases in the church a couple of 
blocks up the street. As most of them had been found in 
the woods they had had no food for many hours and per- 
haps for many days. It was my duty as a Y. M. C. A. 
worker to give them cocoa or coffee and bread and cookies 
or whatever I had or could beg or borrow or salvage. 


‘ence, and everything, just for the chance of being a ¢ 


Febraee 1 


On this night I left the receivin 
room for the church with a pail of cogo: 
and two loaves. of .bread. My way lay 
over a morass of mud. Mud eight inches deep in places 
liquid enough to penetrate the stoutest leather boots, solic 
enough to make every step a dragging misery; b 
taking, enervating, courage-stealing mud! It is impo 
to convey in words the hopeless depression engendere 
even the pluckiest person who has to plow through 
mud. A man feels like swearing or even like Wweepi 
woman feels like giving up the vote or economic inde: 


old-fashioned clinging vine or parasite, just to be 
away from mud—by anybody. To all the nations 
the individuals in this war mie = — an i 
enemy. 

In the fields beside Besuclaiz was one of our b: 
As I toiled along in the mud trying to balance | 
and cocoa the Germans began to celebrate the nigh 
the arrival. of peace by feeling after that 
““Whee-ee,’’ whined the first shell, and I clutched + 
my loaves of bread. There were no dugouts in y 
take refuge. If there had been none of us could h 
our duties. I got a quick picture of the vario 
where I had been working for the last ten days. Ie 
Captain Guy bending over a bad case with his soli¢ 
look; Doctor Duncan with that sudden kindling : 
his adding to the fortitude of a suffering soldier; | 
Jenkins deftly bandaging; Captain Simpson inj 
serum. I could see Lieutenant Hodges going: to t 
to meet an entering litter, Lieutenant Morgan a nd 
tenant Deem getting ready to assist in an imperati 
ation. I could hear Captain Martin declaring he di 
need sleep for another twenty-four hours. c 

Yes, work had to. goon! Still, the last fh 
allured me was this business of walking in the 
more or less inaccurate German marksmen were § 
up the town. I confess that I kept as close as F coul 
churchyard wall on my left, and I did not walle al 
line. Moreover, I lifted up my voice. 

“And this,” said I bitterly, “is the dawn of pe 

I said it to the world at large while the she 
overhead and slammed with plenty of sound and 
an adjoining field; but a cheerful voice answered 1 

“You betit’s the dawn of peace!” said an M. P. “ 
did you learn to speak such good English, per! rs 
all the civilians had been sent away.’ 

“‘On the same continent with yourself,” I a 

‘Well, say, how did you get up so far?” he ask 

. We conversed for a moment, he opining that 
wonder Jerry was not afraid we’d take it out of him 
last strafe. He offered to carry my burdens, but 
not wishing to risk a court-martial for him, 


Monday Morning Fighting 


F WE Y.M.C. A. women are not spoiled it 

the fault of our soldier boys. We parted with 
that the rest of Jerry’s shells would be duds, a 
forward to the church, where I found a numb 
arrived and ravenous, walking wounded, lying 
waiting for ambulances to take them to an e 
hospital. Weary and cold they were, as well as wo 
But I am constantly astonished at what a little 
will do for our soldiers. Presently they were t 
cheerfully as if they were round the table at hon 
that they knew the Germans were all in, that 
waiting round the corner. 

“‘T wish I was as sure it wouldn’t rain to-morrow 
that Jerry has had enough,” one boy said. 

There we sat in that cold gray church lit by < 
candle or two, the shadows of the sacred figures 
on the walls, the only heat coming from a luke 
stove. The faces of the soldiers were pallid and 
their clothes were filthy; indeed, nobody looked 
nobody cared. We discussed the certainty of 
downfall; and all the time German shells were 
about the village and wounding men whom p: 
should be caring for in the dressing station. If 
had something funny in it we did not see this; an 
very imperturbability of that faith gave it a justifical 
of its own quite outside the facts. | 

And then Monday, the great day! That mo 
its dark shadows in our particular region, as well as 
lights. There was an order countermanding an attac 
arrived too late, and men crossed the Meuse and died \ 
might yet be living. 

There was a certain active battery of artille 
comm. nding officer said, at a little past nine: “ 
use of oing on with this? The whole thing will en 
hour and a half. Cease firing!’ — 7 
(Continued on Page 37). seam { 1 
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Dark Barre—“Rock of Ages” 


Neither time nor the elements can 
efface the memorial cut in this beautiful and 
enduring stone. : 


Whether for monument, mausoleum or 
simple marker, specify Dark Barre Granite. 


Yourmonumentdealer will give youacer- 
tificate with the Dark Barre Granite monument 
which he sells you. This certificate is a pledge 


that the monument is made of genuine Dark 
Barre Granite— The Rock of Ages—and that the 
cutting and polishing of the entire job have been 
passed upon and approved by a competent in- 
spector. This inspection also applies to the 
rough stock as it comes from the quarry. 


Insist upon-such a certificate from your 
dealer so that you may know your monument 
is of this superior type. 


In “The Rock of Ages,’”’ our booklet, numerous examples 
of famous memorials are shown. Sent free on request. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


Address: MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Quarries at BARRE, VERMONT 


The Granite Center of the World 
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NOW You can have the 
Bigger-Better-More Powerful Car 


N superb models of the Velie Biltwel Six are now back on the market. From this 
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complete line you can select the car best suited to your personal, your family or your 

business need—touring car, roadster, sedan, coupé, town car or sport model. Velie 
performance, low upkeep and appearance are all there. With every high grade specifica- 
tion which has made them famous. Continental Red Seal Motors. Timken axles front 
and rear. Long underslung springs. Deep plaited genuine leather and curled hair uphol-. 
stery. Velie lasting mirror finish. ‘‘The Name Insures the Quality.” Ask for latest catalog 
or see your nearest Velie dealer today. 


Passenger Cars, Trucks, Tractors—a Complete Line 


Whatever your need in motor cars, trucks or the terrific struggle of the last four years Velie 
tractor, it can be filled from the Velie line— backed trucks are pioneers—first on the ground—leaders 
by one of the most substantial organizations in in performance. 
America, with more than a half a century’s manu- 
facturing experience. Velie Service and Satisfac- 
tion are assured. 
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Velie Biltwel 12-24 Tractor comes to the market 
after years of every extreme field and power test 
to which a tractor can be subjected. Especially 
Velie Biltwel Trucks have heavy duty Continental built Velie tractor motor—more than rated power 
truck motors, steel Raybestos disc clutches, worm at draw bar and belt. Three speeds forward. All 
gear drive, Timken bearings throughout, four for- working parts enclosed in oil, yet readily accessible. 
ward speeds, removable tubular radiators. Of the Light weight—4300 Ibs. Handles easily. Send 
trucks that have made a world-wide reputation in for tractor literature. 
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Velie Motors Corporation, 15 Velie Place, Moline, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Automobiles, Trucks and Tractors 


To dealers in territory not closed—we have an attractive proposition—and 
a complete line. Write—or come to the factory. Write for appointment. 


Velie Model 38 Touring Car 
New Price $1465 © 
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arcely had he spoken when a shell burst close by, 
\ding and killing half a dozen men. 

Jive them all you have from now until five minutes of 
mn,” grimly said the officer. 

jere was the tragedy on the slope beside the sawmill, 
Pouilly on the Meuse. Under cover of the fog a com- 
- of men were coming downhill in close formation, 
1 a shell struck their center, killing twenty and 
ading thirty-five. How heavy must be the mourning 
\l our soldiers who died the last day, the last week, the 
month of the war. If only the war could have been 
dsooner, we feel. Ah, if only it need never have begun! 
e had our quota of wounded men in the dressing sta- 
that morning, men wounded at nine-thirty, at ten, at 
hirty. Usually when we read the card giving the 
Js of the wounding we gave the time of it a perfunctory 
se. Now we felt a painful interest in the hour of the 
iding; we were grieved or impatient at the narrow 
‘in by which these soldiers had missed safety. Mostly 
took their wounds stoically; but there was one poor 
whose right arm was blown off. How he swore and 
—but the swearing came first. 

\nd peace at eleven,’ he repeated over and over; 
ice at eleven o’clock!”’ 

‘or boy! Among the searing pictures I have of this war 
be his face, tortured not because of the pain but 
use of all that he saw before him of crippled youth, of 
‘red usefulness. 

te boy we had who giggled in a whimsical way as we 
ined his broken leg and gave him the antitetanus 
nand marked his grimy forehead with the usual cross. 
Vhat’s the joke, buddy?’’ someone inquired. 

Yh, I’m just recognizing the sort of luck I always 
/” he replied. “I’m one of those last-minute guys. 
a I get jilted it will be at the altar, just before she 
t to be saying ‘I will.’ It’s always been that way. I 
t got a childish illness but it came the first day of 
tion. I never tore my new pants except.just before I 
‘them off. I never lost a prize or a treat except just 
‘e it was to be handed to me. I missed a trip to 
‘pe by tipping the man that was to take me out of an 
mobile and half killing him an hour before the steamer 
i. I lost my commission by a fluke just before we 
» over. Three times my fool luck has made command- 
fiicers change their minds about sending me to officers’ 
ol. I knew that when I got something it would be the 
lay of the war; I haven’t worried at all till to-day. 
| I thought it would be at ten-fifty-five instead of 
hirty.”” 

t might have been your eyes or your life.”’ 

Vo, it couldn’t,” he said with his droll giggle. “It 
in’t have been my life because they are saving’ me up 
ake a fool of for fifty years more; and it couldn’t have 
my eyes because without them I wouldn’t have so 
7 chances to be made a fool of. Well, they can’t make 
ive in; not while I can grin back at them.” 


Many Smiles, but Not a Cheer 


E HAD been working that morning with the sound of 
cannon in our ears, but meantime the conviction of 
2 was being brought in to us from the world outside our 
sing station. We heard from a signal-corps officer that 
éi0 message had been intercepted from Germany early 
'2 morning, ordering that all firing cease at five minutes 
even—our time. Further, it was announced that 


in had spoken to Paris for the first time in four years; . 


said “Good morning.” 
laen eleven o’clock came we scarcely noticed that can- 
‘ding had ceased until someone mentioned the hour. 
‘some of us went to the door of the dressing station. 
i not know what we expected to see. There was the 
1 little gray muddy street along which trucks and 
‘lances were passing. There were a few boys in khaki 
Ing, well separated. There were the shell-torn fields 
yad the town. The same—but it was different. There 
tat quiet street we were feeling the change that had 
t over the war-torn world. 
little later, from the front seat of an ambulance, the 
(ner and I were calling out the news of peace to soldiers 
‘pioneers and engineers; we told it with hearts and 
‘alight; the boys received it, I feel sure, in the same 
} Yet there was no cheering, no laughter; just wide 
ls, and now and then a word or two about seeing the 
le of Liberty after all. We drove past miles of such 
Once we saw half a regiment halted and turned back 
se the war was over. Once a small rejoicing private 
eranks and dida handspring behind his top sergeant’s 
Once I saw two machine-gun men waltzing flam- 
yatly in the center of the road. But it almost seemed 
the soldiers had had more faith in the armistice before 
actually a fact than after. Perhaps immediate real- 
‘)2 Was more than they could encompass. Many of 
ad an expression as if they were listening for further 
ardment. In general, the great news was having 
hing like an effect of anticlimax. 
ay, is this all?” I heard a boy ask. 


I knew how he felt. I used to feel something like that 
myself as a child on Christmas Day when all the possible 
presents had been received, a big midday dinner had been 
eaten, and still there was a bewildered impression that 
there ought to be something else and yet couldn’t be. But 
as the day wore on, realization became more a matter of 
course. Once or twice we heard a church bell madly ring- 
ing. A slow deep happiness seemed to radiate everywhere. 
On other days as we drove along, our whistle sounding, the 
soldiers we overtook gave way slowly to the ambulance, 
sometimes glancing up at us with inert faces. Now we 
could hear them saying briskly, ‘“To the right, fellows.” 

And as we passed they grinned and shouted: ‘‘Have you 
heard the good word? It’s usfor home!’”” Or: “Say, have 
you heard yet who the unlucky birds are that will have the 
honor of going to Germany?”’ Or: “Yeh; we’re to go home 
all right—by way of Berlin. Don’t fool yourself that this 
armistice means getting your feet under the table at home 
by Christmas. It sure does not!” 

In Laneuville, I thought, there would surely be wild 
rejoicing. Laneuville, as students of war maps know, lies 
opposite Stenay on the Meuse. On the day of the armi- 
stice our dressing station was leap-frogged there from Beau- 
clair. It was not the first time I had seen the village. 
Several days before, Lieutenant Hodges and I had gone 
there in the first ambulance to pass. The Germans were 
just leaving it, and so were the refugees. Their little carts 
and baby carriages of property they had abandoned by 
the ditches; we did not understand why until we discov- 
ered that the Germans were still sniping the road. 


On the Heels of the Enemy 


E ENTERED Laneuville, finding it refreshing be- 

cause it was quite unshelled. I went into a chateau 
used by the Germans asa barracks. I used my field glasses 
and saw Germans strolling about Stenay. My main rea- 
son for entering was to find an abandoned clean apron, for 
which I left money, but before I could get a good one Lieu- 
tenant Hodges had called me. 

“Come along! They’ve begun to shell the town. Am I 
to lose an ambulance because you want a clean apron? 
We've got to beat it quick!” 

And so we had beaten it back, with two wounded men, 
stretcher cases. One was a young American lieutenant, 
who lay quietly smiling, glad that he had only a broken 
rib and a bullet through the arm. The other was a middle- 
aged German sergeant with a pain-drawn face. As I lit 
cigarettes for them and fed them cookies the German said 
that his Fatherland was lost. 

“For three weeks we have done as we pleased,” he said; 
“if the officers gave us an order we obeyed it or not as we 
chose. If we fought for them we fought going backward. 
The war is done, but Germany is forever lost.’ 

All this had made Laneuville a rather significant place 
to me, and I supposed that here surely our soldiers would 
be celebrating, especially as on the other side of the river 
the Germans were retreating from the outskirts of Stenay 
on that long, long march that was to take them and their 
shattered hopes beyond the Rhine to a destiny that may, 
after painful years, bring them far greater gain than the 
destiny they tried to enforce. 

But Laneuville though it was full of soldiers did not wear 
anything like a triumphant air. The soldiers moved more 
briskly perhaps, talked in groups a little more, but there 
was no hilarious whooping, nothing like so much excite- 
ment as there used to be before an expected attack or 
counterattack. In villages farther back I hear that there 
was sufficient celebration—sometimes, in the cafés, a little 
too much. But here in the front lines we were quiet 
enough. 

Early in the afternoon we saw our last batch of German 
prisoners—a hundred and sixty of them. A few platoons 
of our men had crossed the river in the early misty morn- 
ing, entered Pouilly, surprised the Germans before they 
were up, and taken their prisoners without a single casualty 
on either side. The long files of green-gray-clad men 
passed among our soldiers, who looked at them impas- 
sively. Not a word from us of cheering; nothing to show 
that we were victors; on their part, nothing to show that 
they knew their cause was lost. 

By way,of celebration some of us went to see Stenay. 
To me that town was almost as dramatic as Sedan, 
because, despite what the final military aim might be, in 
the minds of many of our soldiers Stenay seemed the ulti- 
mate point of endeavor. Our particular division had 
pushed on from the woods above Romagne to Banthe- 
ville—to Rehanville—to Barricourt—to Nouart—to Beau- 
clair, Beaufort, Halles, Luzy, Laneuville—always with 
the river as a kind of frontier of rest. Time after time we 
heard that Stenay had been taken, and again that it had 
not been taken; that the Germans had flooded the mead- 
ows about Laneuville and were using Stenay as a point 
from which to lead counterattacks. We heard much of the 
German artillery stationed behind Stenay, of the mur- 
derous machine-gun fire that raked our bank of the Meuse. 
The talk varied from ‘‘When we take Stenay” to ““We 
have taken Stenay.”’ Many a soldier to whom | gave cocoa 
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had got his wound in front of Stenay. To see it would 
crown my belief in the armistice. 

We walked down a muddy road in sight constantly of 
the fields the Germans had flooded, and came to the bridge. 
Our enemy had effected here a very complete work of 
destruction. Eight huge gaps had protected them from 
our attacks, and for some days had taxed the powers of 
our engineers, forced to work at night under machine-gun 
fire and bombing. Now the eight gaps were crossed by 
stout single planks. 

“The first woman in,” said my escorts with vicarious 
pride. 

If I cared about collecting unique sensations I might 
roll under my tongue the pleasant morsel that I have been 
the first American woman in some ten war-ridden French 
towns and cities. But my.conviction has always been that 
there was business not only for me but for a score of others 
who could work without being waited on; that a whole 
platoon of us should have come with every regiment to 
help take care of our soldiers. 

They flooded the streets of Stenay, the soldiers, their 
khaki like a stream of dusky gold under the pale November 
sun. Their beaming faces reminded me of the faces of the 
young soldiers who had not yet seen action in France. Yet 
there was a difference too; all these men had a ‘‘reward 
after toil’? expression, and mingled with that an air of 
amused superiority. It was exhilarating just tolook at them. 
From the windows behind them peeped the few civilians, 
happy but subdued, not yet realizing that they were free. 

Plenty of discipline was going in Stenay; never have I 
seen so many M. P.’s and guards as walked the streets. 
This was for two reasons—because many of the houses had 
been mined, and because it was determined that nothing 
should be salvaged from the civilian population. Doors 
and windows in certain houses stood wide open, just as the 
Germans had left them, but no American soldier entered 
them. I wish I could be as certain that the civilians of the 
town were as punctilious about their neighbors’ goods as 
our men were. But I confess that I saw two old Frenchmen 
furtively hurrying coal out of a basement into a handcart, 
with many overshoulder glances. I saw a small boy busily 
engaged in painting black a nice newish brown trunk with 
a French name printed on it. I saw a lady, with signs of 
guilt, re-covering a handsome feather coverlid with a plain 
material that showed signs of family use. 


Leather-Lunged Hohenzollerns 


OME of the civilians came out of their houses to speak to 

us and to praise the United States. They said that if it 
had not been for the American soldiers the war would not 
yet be over. We thanked them for the courage of the French 
soldiers, without whose tenacity the coming of our men 
would have been perhaps too late. Pale and harassed they 
looked, those civilians, as they told the same stories of 
meager food, of enforced work, of men and women taken 
to Germany, of German insolence and ruthlessness. 

But always they ended, with a smile: “‘It’s finished—the 
war.” 

Flags; phonographs playing; little children running 
among our soldiers under flaunting German signs— Kron- 
Prinz Wilhelmstrasse, and so on; all against the pale gold 
of an autumn day—that is how I shall always think of 
Stenay. Three buildings stood out prominently—the 
eathedral, with its two towers, which the Germans had not 
much abused; the hospital, once a church or monastery, 
and now with an untidy and oddly rifled look, medicines 
and serums huddled amid the paper bandages which the 
Germans used instead of linen; lastly, the eighteenth- 
century chateau, beautifully proportioned and paneled, 
and set in a magnificent park. The Crown Prince used it as 
headquarters, and the old Frenchwomen in charge say 
that he stole nothing whatever and was really rather 
considerate. They also report that his father came fre- 
quently to visit him, and that the two not only always 
quarreled but they yelled at each other at the tops of their 
voices, and that on such occasions the German high 
officers banished the Frenchwomen to the remote corners 
of the chateau. Nevertheless, the Hohenzollern lungs 
seemed to have been effective. 

That night in Laneuville the cooks did their best for 
supper. Arthur, our chief cook, and I went into the church, 
which the Germans had used as a commissary. As usual 
the seats and benches had been banked on each side, signs 
had been stenciled upon the walls, and no regard was paid 
to the sacredness of the altars. The high altar, its faded 
flowers still hanging limp from the vases, was piled with 
little empty tobacco bags. The chancel was filled with 
huge pickle barrels. All over the floor were heaps of pota- 
toes, among which stuck up, here and there, a broken 
candlestick or the corner of a picture. No soldier in 
Laneuville but had pickles and French fried potatoes for 
supper. And what a luxury to eat without thought of 
bombs or shells, to show flashlights as we pleased, to leave 
windows unblanketed! 

After supper I heard the ambulance boys singing— 
wagoners and orderlies, cooks and outside men. And what 
they sang was not patriotic songs but such plaintive tunes 
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as Where is My Wandering Boy To-night? 
Darling, Iam Growing Old, A Baby’s Prayer 
at Twilight, Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground. 

Next day, however, high spirits began 
to have play. These dressing-station boys 
were always summoned to meals by a call 
which the cook had adapted from a coast- 
artillery cook— Seagulls! Never before 
this morning, I am sure, had Arthur and 
Vie put such vim and passion into their 
summons. 

“Seagulls! Seagulls!” they boomed 
resonantly; and from all over our building 
and the courtyard came answering shouts 
and clatter. Thestreets, too, were alive with 
jolly noise, which rose above the grinding 
of the heavy trucks ceaselessly passing. It 
was accompanied by exaggerated cavort- 
ing, by all sorts of youthful pantomime. 
The hardened veterans of a baker’s dozen 
of months were changing into boys again. 
Horseplay and whooping! The soldiers 
even treated the M. P.’s like human beings. 
Everywhere resounded cries of ‘Heaven, 
hell or Hoboken before Christmas! You 
bet!” 

But I was looking for further celebration. 
We were across the Meuse, indeed, but 
alongside of us were villages still occupied 
by the Germans. I had a haunting desire 
to talk to some of them, to see how they 
were taking the armistice. There was a 
dark-eyed wagoner who shared my feelings, 
and a free ambulance and an indulgent 
head doctor, and another wagoner who 
would ‘‘just as soon drive round as not.” 
The dark-eyed boy had first dawned on my 
horizon some three days before at about 
five in the morning, after a heavy night 
with the wounded. 

For a moment there was a lull; I was 
lying half asleep on a litter in the corner 
when I heard a voice of intense gloom say: 
“Tt’s my birthday too.” 

The only gift I could find was a package 
of gum, which I presented him. By some 
ineffable law of logic this made him my 
companion on this journey of adventure. 
Our way led along a route piled high with 
salvage, but our driver had a scorn for 
souvenirs. 

“The only souvenir I want is myself 
standing on my two feet back home,” he 
said, and rushed the ambulance past high 
piles of salvage amid which we could see 
German helmets beautifully camouflaged 
in autumn coloring. 

‘“Maybe there’s a spiked helmet there, 
or field glasses,’’ we besought him. 

“Nothing doing! This ambulance has 
to be back by two-thirty,’’ he said firmly. 

We rolled along by the River Meuse— 
and then we found that none of us had a 
map. Here was Cesse; there was Luzy; 
but what was the next town? 

“Maybe it’s Inor,”’ I hazarded. ‘And if 
it is—well, Colonel B walked into it by 
mistake yesterday. He got out, but then 
he was a colonel, and it would not do for us 
to repeat his mistake.”’ 


Getting the Enemy 


We labored along a side road pretty close 
to the town, and then the wagoner said, 
with frank implication: ‘‘ Well, it’s my duty 
to take care of the ambulance. For all I 
know the guys in that town may think the 
war is still on.and may start to shoot us up. 
We’re darn short of ambulances as it is.” 

We took the hint and got out, asking him 
to wait in case we were not shot up. We 
swung off down the railway track beside 
the river, looking from time to time at the 
town through my German field glasses. 
And I wish the boy who gave them to me 
would write to me mentioning the place 
and circumstances of his gift and sending me 
his name and address. Not a thing could 
we see. Presently we came upon an M. P., 
who told us that the town was indeed Inor 
and that the Germans had only just de- 
parted. In the town on the other side of 
the river, opposite Luzy, however, they still 
were. So back we went along the railway 
track, entered the car and drove to Luzy. 

While the ambulance driver stayed with 
the car the dark-eyed boy and I prepared 
to cross a sodden meadow which the Ger- 
mans had flooded a few days before. On the 
margin of this was the Meuse, at this point 
winding and narrow. Beyond the Meuse 
was a gray, red-roofed, picturesque townina 
setting of green. In contrast to the broken 
villages in which we had lately been living 
it looked very clean and charming and har- 
monious and peaceful. 

Walking up and down the nearest street, 
and standing on the green farther bank of 
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the Meuse were figures in gray-green. We 
walked toward them with mixed feelings. 
What if they were not aware that the 
armistice was on, and would consider it 
their clear duty to eradicate two enemies? 
What if they did know of the armistice but 
chose to take a potshot at us, anyhow? We 
knew well enough that such things had 
been done. They could excuse whatever 
damage might ensue on the score of igno- 
rance. Trust was not especially strong in us 
but the spirit of adventure was; so on we 
went sinking deep with each step in the 
plashy meadow, while the little town drew 
nearer, and gray-green figures converged to 
the river bank. 

As I looked at them through my Ger- 
man glasses their faces sprang close to 
me—tired faces, apathetic, some of them 
even vacant. None of these soldiers seemed 
to be armed, which was something of a 
relief to us. We could hear their voices 
plainly but not just what they said. On we 
went steadily until at last nothing was 
between them and us but the blue narrow 
waters of the Meuse. For a moment we 
stood silently facing one another. It was 
an interesting moment if not exactly a great 
one. 

I could think of nothing else to say than 
“Good day.” 

To which they responded in chorus 
“Good day.” : 


Gifts Not Given 


There was a pause, during which they 
looked at me expectantly. Then I asked, 
bromidically — but, then, I don’t know 
much German: “Are you glad the war is 
over?” 

““Yes,”’ they replied. 

There was another pause. The burden 
of the situation was evidently upon my 
shoulders, and social inspiration did not 
seem at the moment to be very strong in 
me. I was used only to Germans who were 
either dead or prisoners. An armistice was 
new tome. But I fell back on the one sure 
saver of situations in this war: 

“Will you have some cigarettes and 
chocolate?” 

Their faces lightened. 

“Yes, thank you,” they called. 

The next step was to get the gifts to 
them. 

“T can’t cross to you,” I suggested, for 
little as I knew of the terms of the armi- 
stice I did know that we had no right to 
set foot on the soil of that village till the 
Germans had left it. 

“T can’t throw the cigarettes so far,” 
I said. 

They conversed in undertones; then 
they waved and nodded, and some of them 
went hither and yon collecting boards. 
They were planning to make a raft so as to 
come at least near enough to get the choco- 
late and cigarettes. The prospect loosened 
their tongues. They shouted that they 
were tired of the war and glad that peace 
had come; that they were going to leave 
the town early the next morning; that they 
were eager to go home; that the govern- 
ment would be different after they went 
back — they would see toit that there would 
not be another war. No officers should tell 
Germans to go out and die. 

And then—I hope it wasn’t symbolic, 
but down the greensward below the main 
street came an officer. He walked as if he 
did not see us or the privates. He walked 
like an imperious master, like an insolent 
conqueror; in short, he walked like a 
German officer. He gave an abrupt order, 
and the makers of the raft, with downcast 
heads, undid their work and prepared to 
restore the planks to the exact places from 
which they had taken them. And then, 
still without seeing us, the German officer 
walked up the greensward again. 

We smiled at him, and still there was a 
certain impressiveness in what he did, a 
certain impressiveness in the fact that he 
still had the power to doit. Just depriving 
a few jaded men of luxuries; that is what 
he was doing, and yet he was not exactly 
ridiculous. If anybody was ridiculous it 
was the poor German soldiers who did not 
dare look at us but who walked slowly 
along the Meuse with their backs turned to 
us and their heads a little lowered. Per- 
haps we imagined that their feet dragged a 
little. It must have been a deep disap- 
pointment to them to lose our gifts. 

That evening strolling out in the twi- 
light I heard some real talk among the 
soldiers. The group I joined on a muddy 
crossroads was engaged in our favorite 
indoor sport over here—planning for the 
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first meal at home. By the way, I am sur- 
prised to find how men crave eggs. Nearly 
every menu goes this way: ‘‘ Roast chicken 
or porterhouse steak—and baked potatoes; 
and a big side dish of poached eggs.”’ 

When almost every conceivable dish had 
been mentioned and I had run the risk of 
making myself momentarily unpopular by 
a description of what grapefruit tastes like, 
big Len spoke up. Big Len was older than 
the other boys; a college man; I suspect 
even a college teacher. 

This is how one of the boys characterized 
him: ‘Len just sort of sidles along with his 
eyelids down, not saying much, but when 
he does open his trap everybody kind of 
listens, for Len always says something. 
fellow may not think he has the right dope 
or may not want to think it, but a fellow 
doesn’t forget what he says.” 

“T take it you’re not going to spend the 
rest of your life eating,’ Len remarked. 
“What happens after we all get indiges- 
tion?”’ 

“Me for the main street,’”’ said one sol- 
dier; “I’m going to get me a blue necktie 
with yellow bars, a green plush hat with a 
feather in it, a checked suit, tan shoes and 
yellow gloves.” 

“T’m going to enjoy myself, you bet,” 
said another. “I had a lot of fun before the 
war but I didn’t know how lucky I was. 
Now every minute I’ll say, ‘Old sport, 
you’re having the time of your life and you 
know it.’” 

“Yes; but after that?” insisted Len. 

“Oh, get a job, I guess,’” yawned some- 
body. 

“Yeh, a job,” agreed several. 

“Used to be a boy in our town,’’ mused 
Len, “just a nice ordinary kid that took 
prizes in school sometimes, occasionally 
went swimming when it was too cold and 
he’d been told not to, and occasionally 
rang doorbells and hooked watermelons. 
One time he was sitting on the bank of the 
river; another kid had gone in when it was 
too cold—son of the banker. He started to 
go under, so then this Johnny Bangs nipped 
in and got him out. It took some manage- 
mentand perseverance. Well, whenJohnny 
recovered from the attack of pleurisy he 
caught he discovered that he was a hero. 
Women that never used to speak to him 
except to say ‘You’d better go home now, 
Johnny; I’ve got to sweep the porch’ 
came running out to him with doughnuts 
and poundcake. Everyone gave him stuff 


and patted him on the head. So he just 


swelled up and lay back and took to being 
a professional hero. Didn’t bother about 
school or the woodpile or any little chore.” 


A Prophecy or a Sermon 


“All right for a while, but pretty soon 
something happened. He could sniff round 
oven doors and all the cook would say was, 
‘Won’t your mother be expecting you home 
pretty soon, Johnny?’ He could hang 
round the bank but nobody introduced him 
to visiting strangers with the preface, ‘I 
want to tell you about this boy.’ In fact, 
nothing more was doing in the hero line— 
not for a boy that was mixing up the parts 
of hero and loafer. He had either to do 
another hero stunt or else turn into the 
same kind of private citizen that he used to 
be. So he unstrapped his schoolbooks and 
sharpened up the old ax and turned into 
plain Johnny Bangs. After that a lot of 
people reminded him that he had been a 
hero; not too often, but just enough to 
convince him that the best way to keep 
laurels green is to be a good daily plugger 
at the same time.” 

“Amen!” said a satirical voice. 

“Yeh,” said someone gloomily. ‘“‘The 
first lot’Il go home and there’ll be speeches 
made over us and a banquet or two, and 
then we'll find that our jobs are being held 
down by big fat slackers and slickers that 
managed not to come over here and get 
wounded or something. Remember the 
Mexican Border affair? Where were our 
jobs then? I bet you nobody’ll even turn 
he look at the poor boys that come home 
ast.” 

““You’re dead wrong!” said Len with 
sudden fire. “‘You’ll count at home as you 
never counted before, and it rests with 
yourselves as to whether you count for a 
long time or a short time, whether you are 
a flash in the pan or—or a beacon, if you’ll 
excuse the poetry. I tell you, fellows, the 
country has waked up to the value of the 
soldiers; if anything it overrates us, Lots 
of prosperous old and middle-aged men 
with wide waists and narrow chests thought 


they were running the United ‘States. 


‘of ‘new blood’ and they’d be let 
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Young men were people to be kept | 
as far and as long as possible, and 
trusted with big affairs only wh 
shoved up so hard they couldn’t 
stood. Then there would be a regr 


old and middle-aged thought they y 
ones that really counted. Now, 
they’ve learned that our country ec 
have been saved without its youth. 
of the big-waisted lot—scarcely a m 
thirty-five that could sleep in a dite 
blanket in the dead of winter, ma 
eating anything hot for three w 
fighting practically every day. Those 
at home that thought they were di 
theaffairs of state know damn well ni 
there wouldn’t be any affairs of sta 
direct if there hadn’t been these | 
come over here and spend their 
young bodies for the country. 
““They know it, and they’re darn g 
ful too. I tell you fellows that when 
home there’s nothing we can’t have in 
life or in politics. Men will bow to u: 
flatter us; the ones that want to use u 
trytobribeus. Gosh! They talk abou 
war testing a man; it’s coming back t 
going to test us. Fighting over here h 
finished our job. We’ve fought for 
United States; we may have to go | 
and fight for our own souls. So far a 
concerned I haven’t been doing 1 
thinking about my future. What wa 
use? I was over here, so I was tol 
‘make the world safe for democracy.’ 
right; I let it go at that. To-morr 
might be dead; to-day I’d eat or play | 
or shoot craps, but what was the u 
thinking when to-morrow I might be 
ping ashell? All my real life was suspe1 
I guess it was so with the rest of yo 
lows too. Well, now it’s over. Y 
made the world safe for democracy—so 
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“Now what are you going to doi 
the world; I mean in our own country? 
we're at the turning point in the U 
States. We can make the country a | 
place for everyone to live in or a’ 
place. It’s up to us. The power is 0 
we want to take and use it. We cz 
things slide, as most of us have always 
in the United States—and then, you 
they’ll slide plumb downhill. Or w 
give things a push up, if we aren’t too 
or too lazy or too intent on being h 
If we’ve ever kicked because the | 
wasn’t to our liking we needn’t kicl, 
more. There’s only a couple of milli 
us but we’ve got the drag of the majo1| 
our own country. We gained victor, 
paid for it; now it’s up to us to use it| 
degrade it. ‘The thousands of men! 
paid with their lives have left the rec: 
tion of their price in our hands. 0) 
sponsibility didn’t cease with the arm | 
The future of the country depends 0) 
us two million fellows. We can’t doc’ 
It’s up to us.” | 
Nobody said anything. Out there | 
mud we heard a prophecy or perh| 
sermon, a certain fire or force in whic’ 
vinced us. Some of us were merel:' 
barrassed, and some impatient a! 
thought of any further responsibility. ) 
of us were deeply moved. But nobo 
plied. We melted away from each 
with a muttered word or two. All | 
the soldiers had wanted to get the’, 
through and go home. But the jc’ 
parently is never through with. Thé 
always some other battle waiting, e1! 
home, even when peace has come. | 

“If only I could be in Sedan when ’ 
comes!’’ 

I have heard scores of French peor 5 
that. All the world knows why Se‘! 
such a potent symbol to France 
of Sédan marked the losing of t 
Prussian War; a battle of Sed 
the conclusion of more than fou 
Gethsemane. The wheel has ind 
full circle. The French enjoy th 
even the melodrama, of the sit 
Sedan makes concrete. A famous 
division on the point of taking 
halted so that a famous Frene 
should have the honor of taking 
feeling of the French about Se 
than dramatic, is even more than 
They feel a passion that com 
highest of which they are ca 
apotheosis of their willingness 
themselves for France. What P 
Henry of Navarre, what Calais wa 
the English, what Italy is to the h 

(Concluded on Page 41) 
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The vast productive capacity of the com- 
bined Midwest plants is the direct result of a 
tremendous demand for Midwest dependable 
power. : 


During the recent emergency both America 
and Great Britain relied heavily on Midwest 
facilities—our war contribution, when present 
orders are completed, will total 620,000 ‘horse- 
power.. On this page is shown a Midwest-Wait 
Turbine driving a Midwest Hill Centrifugal 
Pump, the installation being in one of the 
U.S. Naval Yards. 


Midwest Turbines and Midwest Hill 
Pumps are found, in combination, throughout 
the greatest packing plants of the country. 


Large mills, factories, mines, sugar refin- 
€ries, irrigation projects and central power 
stations the world over use Midwest prime 
movers and auxiliaries in quantities. 


In connection with any important new 
installation or replacement program, good 
judgment decrees that Midwest equipment be 
given prime consideration. 
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ENGINE COMPANY 


Successor tothe Lyons Atlas Company and the Fill Pump Ga 
INDIANAPOLIS. U.S.A. 
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Midwest Engine Company 
Products 


Midwest—Diesel Engines 
Midwest—Hovid Oil Engines 


Midwest—Parsons Turbines 


(Reaction Type) 


Midwest— Wait Turbines 


(Impulse Type) 


Midwest—Hill Centrifugal 


Pumps—Ausiliaries 
Werkspoor Diesel 


American Licensees 


Hill slow speed direct 
connected turbine driven 
volute double suction 
centrifugal circulating 
pump — installed in 


U.S. Naval Yard. 


15,000 gals. per minute 
capacity — total head 35 
ft.—speed 1,000 r. p.m. 
—turbine exhausting 
against 25 lbs. back pres- 
& sure—pump efficiency 
78 per cent. 
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‘Nobby Cords’ are carrying the necessities of 


peace as faithfully as they did the instruments A Te!) le i” that doggedly resists wear and puncture. 
of war. ‘Nobby Cords’ stand for tire miles at lov) 
These big giant pneumatics are mighty consistent possible cost. 
performers. 
Their savings—both in time and money —will asto1 
They are tough. Many layers of strong, sinewy cords you. They not only speed up a truck, but materi! 
make them so. decrease repairs and replacements. 
Yet, they carry the heaviest loads with surprising gen- ‘Nobby Cords’ will do any work you have for th 
tleness. Live rubber impregnating each layer of cords And they will do it exactly the way you want it d 


gives a resiliency that robs the road of its impact. —quickly, dependably and with remarkable econo 


Also Tires for Motor ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ =‘“Usco’ — ‘Plain’ United States Tubes and Tire 
Trucks, Motorcycles, . if, 2 fre Z 7 : Accessories Have All the Sterling 
Bicycles and Airplanes. ‘a 2 SL) Fi Worth and Wear that Make United 


States Tires Supreme. 
— _ 4 


Then there is the great, thick ‘Nobby’ tr 
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(Concluded from Page 38) 
-all that Sedan is just now to the 
th people. 
ds of them planned to go to Se- 
st day entrance was permitted. 
Americans—three officers, their 
rr and I—were the first persons to 
dan after the Germans had left it. 
Americans had first the privilege of 
ce come to Sedan. Though we 
t privilege, when we learned the 
rather deplored it. The facts are 
after time American officers and 
in correspondents had tried to come 
at hill outside Sedan, and cross the 
nd enter the city. Again and again 
been turned away because the 
ot yet. The three officers and I 
ing of all this; the Army is the 
ce in the world in which to culti- 
ance of everything except your 
We supposed that the Germans 
on the day of the armistice and 
soldiers were in the city. Like 
2 else we had been short of news. 
Donnell, the officer in charge of 
ce unit, decided that Captain 
and Captain Jenkins and Major 
nd I had earned a holiday. It did 
to occur to him to take a day off 
self; he is an American of Irish 
believes in vacations for other 
who eats up work and defers his 
ys to a hereafter which will 


he Germans had been making 
their last chance at destruction. 
teresting to see how definitely the 
marked the line of demolition. On 
lower bank were torn tracks, hanging 
8, shell-smitten villages, while across 
I e waters gleamed unbroken villages 
clusters of clear jewels under the serene 
me We were the only travelers driv- 


d it became clear why when we found 
| to make muddy’ detours, and at 
i twice practically rebuild places in the 
at a cost of much time. 
‘e met pale tired-looking civilians on 
i og home, and as guards in the 
villages colonial French troops, who 
jevidently just come in. Perhaps their 
t arrival explains why they did not 
us back. Once as we approached Se- 
| a soldier in new blue stepped forward. 


se. I do not really understand why the 
ch guards allowed us to cross the long 
ige and enter Sedan. 


_ First Allies in Sedan 


At enter we did, the first Allied auto- 
ile to come into Sedan in more than 
‘years; enter we did, looking down into 
ymeadows, which the Germans had evi- 
ily meant to flood and which they had 
ily entwisted with barbed wire. After 
2ad gone over the bridge we saw groups 
en in faded blue, in English khaki, in 
‘d red, in all sorts of colors, even Ger- 
1 colors. - Not then did it dawn on us 
« We were seeing what would always be 
(most significant sight of our visit to 
(n—the released prisoners, French, 
lish, Belgian, Italian, even Russian. 
Feuaane part in the picture came a 


lq ee 


ven you 
en we shook hands. 


But how quiet 
: ip They were taking peace iach 
ir soldiers had on that first day of the 
ce. Nothing volatile here; flags 
ie no doubt great relief, perhaps 
lappiness, but repression in words 
Lexpression, = ; 
ibab one young woman who carried a 
2aby in her arms guessed what we were 
: peel ‘el ais said: ‘They have only 
one, the Germans. We ar 
4 yet that we are free.” aie 


» 
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Others spoke then, and we asked one 
another questions. No, they could not tell 
us where the mayor was; French civil gov- 
ernment was not yet restored. Did we 
know that President Poincaré was coming 
to-morrow? Ah, a great occasion for Se- 
dan—real repatriation. Some French offi- 
cers might drive in to-day, but we were the 
very first visitors and the first Americans 
they had seen in more than four years. 
Again we heard the old, old tale of German 
oppression, German greed, of enforced 
work, of meager living that had only been 
living at all because of American help. Did 
we require luncheon? Ah, that would be 
hard to come by, for the Germans had 
taken everything as they went—horses, 
cows, pigs, hens. There was no meat, no 
eggs, almost no bread. The Germans meas- 
ured and counted everything; they took 
toll,of the little back gardens. They knew 
just how many hens each person had and 
what each produced, and of these, too, they 
took toll. A man had to get a permit to 
kill one of his.own pigs and sometimes he’d 
be lucky if they left him its ears! No use 
to kill a pig secretly and then pretend it 
had been stolen. Things like that were al- 
ways found out and punished. 

“How did you know the Germans were 
gone?” we asked. 

““When we no longer saw them in the 
streets,” was the reply; “‘then we put out 
the flags.” 


The Gossip of the Goudarts 


How significant that remark was! They 
existed by the day, these oppressed people, 
daring to ask nothing, living furtively, tak- 
ing what came, always hoping—but only 
sure that the Germans were gone when the 
streets became empty of them. No won- 
der that as yet they let their flags speak for 
them; enthusiasm, wild celebration would 
come later. 

We wandered along Grande Rue, look- 
ing at the shops. Those that had German 
names painted on them were tightly shut- 
tered. The others were mostly open, show- 
ing a rather pathetic attempt to begin busi- 
ness as usual—pathetic because the shelves 
were practically empty, and what stock 
there was was rather shopworn. But there 
was plenty of tricolor and patriotic pictures 
in the windows, and in one place a wax 
representation of President Poincaré and 
Monsieur Clemenceau. At the boulangerie 


of Monsieur and Madame Goudart we 


found food. Middle-aged people they were; 
he was a little twinkling, darkling man, 
lightly gyrating, constant in gesture; she 
had deep, beautiful eyes, high color and a 
rich, throaty voice like the speaking voice of 
Lina Cavaliéri. Four years before, their 
children, of ten and thirteen, had been in 
Le Havre; since then they had heard noth- 
ing directly from them, but had been told 
they were safe. If they came home there 
would be a little year-old brother to show 
them; would I take out a letter to post to 
them? i 
Monsieur and madame made coffee for 
us and cut bread and brought out confiture, 
which they had hidden from the Germans. 
They told us with great zest of this and 
that trick they had played, showing us 
where monsieur had hidden his bicycle, 
where madamé had hidden her choicest 
linen. _One bundle a German found and 
stole from her; but he set it down in a 
courtyard to go and get more beer, and 
then she stole it back and hid it in a new 
place. They pointed out a man who had 
been put in prison for seven months for 
breaking his. photographie apparatus, and 
told us of a relative of theirs who had been 
sent -to prison in Germany for uttering pa- 
triotic prophecies and who had: never come 
back. All monsieur said was restrained, in 


spite of his gestures, and he spoke with’ 


lowered voice as if he still felt the weight 
of German rule. Madame, too, spoke with 
lowered voice but with a sort of stormy 
force. Some day that woman will hold 
little audiences of French children spell- 
bound. 

After luncheon, when we went into the 
street, we found that we had to hold an 
informal reception. The people wanted us 
to stay longer, but we had a certain feeling 
of embarrassment at being there just then; 
we would rather have arrived. the next 
day—say, in the first automobile after 
President Poincaré’s. We prepared to de- 
part as inconspicuously as we could, but 
not without talking to the released pris- 
oners. 

Of all the people welcoming peace, surely 
it could come to none so gratefully as to 
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returning prisoners, to men some of whom 
the day before had been in a hostile land, 
without news of home, without warmth or 
sufficient clothes or sufficient food; with 
nothing but courage and hope. To be going 
home was a miracle, a rebirth. These new- 
born men, French, Belgian, Italian, British, 
all except the British showed more elation 
than the freed French civilians, not so 
much in words’ and actions as in look. 
Even their faded motley rags seemed glori- 
fied by their shining faces. 


The next day I was close to the French 
border, sitting in the basket of a side car 
while the driver was trying to salvage gaso- 
line. Down the road came a soldier, with- 
out equipment, tired, footsore. He had 
rather the look of an A. W. O. L. ora 
casual. I felt in my many pockets for the 
cigarettes and chocolate which I carry now 
as a woman at home carries handkerchief 
and purse. 

As I held a handful out to him I asked, 
“Have you lost your outfit?” 

With an incredulous stare he said what 
I have heard so many, many times: “Gee! 
An American woman!”’ 

But he said it with such especial emphasis 
that I asked, ““You have not seen one 
lately, then?” 

“They don’t have ’em round German 
prisons,” he replied. “Say, is this France 
yet?” 

Sometimes we recognize a big moment by 
the fact that it makes us unconscious of 
physical action. I found myself sitting on 
a pile of stones beside the soldier, lighting a 
cigarette for him with a sense that the sun 
was shining as it had not shone since I had 
been in France, and with a feeling that this 
plain-faced, weary boy, inhaling greedily, 
was more than just a released prisoner. 
For a moment he represented the whole 
young American Army, that had learned a 
new job overseas, had taken privation and 
death and wounding and imprisonment, 
and was now going home to peace. I 
seemed to feel as I had not before the full 
significance of going home to peace. 

The soldier, according to German sched- 
ule, was ahead of time. He ought really 
not to have arrived till the next day, and 
then should have got in by way of Verdun. 
It is not yet clear to me how he managed 
to get out of Germany by way of Lux- 
emburg. Enough that he was free and 
happy. : : 

“Oh, gee, the joy of a real smoke!” he 
said. ‘‘How’s the war? I haven’t hear 
much since I was taken prisoner.” ji 

He then told for the first time the story 
on which he will dine out many and many 
a time. 


How He Was Captured 


‘““What makes me sick,” he said, ‘“‘ was 
that I walked right into them. It was quite 
a bit before the St.-Mihiel drive. I have a 
brother over here and I hadn’t even heard 
whether he got through the drive in July. 
His outfit, artillery, was back of us five 
miles, I heard. I had an awful good officer 
and he let me go down and look up my 
brother, who was alive all right. I had 
thirty-six hours’ leave and I was hiking it 
back to be in good time and to allow for 
those d—— I mean to allow for it if the 
M. P.’s put me on the wrong road. Well, of 
course, they did. I came on a guard and I 
asked him where my outfit was. He said he 
thought they were in a town half a mile 
ahead from the crossroads. I guess I took 
the wrong turn at the crossroads. Anyhow, 
first thing I knew I came spang into a 
German outpost—and me at that moment 
planning how I’d panhandle some flour 
out of the cooks and fry me some pancakes 
in my mess kit. It was about a week before 
I could laugh at myself. 

“Well, they marched me from twelve 
o’clock to about six before they let me 
stop. Then they gave me some black bread 
and thin soup, and led me in to the intel- 
ligence officer. Gee, but they shot off ques- 
tions! I said ‘I don’t know’ to everything 
important, but at, that they knew more 
than I did about where my division was, 
and what outfit we had relieved, and who 
was going to rélieve us. They tried to find 
out when the drive was to be. They asked 
me the same questions over, but I remem- 
bered what I had said before and I know 
how to look like a fathead when I want to. 
So the officer said I was a mutt, and let me 
go for that day. 

“They questioned me every day for a 
week. Then they sent me to a French town 
that I never did learn the name of. I found 
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out afterward that I was the only Amer- 
ican there. They shut me up in a barred 
room in what I think was the town hall. I 
had to do chores for a kind of sergeant, 
clean his room and his clothes. At first he 
used to make me sweep the court and the 
street, but when he found I could speak his 
lingo he was easier on me. He never gave 
me any extra food but he would talk to me. 
At first he bragged about how much better 
the German soldiers were than the Amer- 
ican soldiers. But ‘after a while when I 
never bragged back he let out a word here 
and there about how discouraged the Ger- 
man people were. Once he said that he 
thought if we’d call it a draw the Germans 
would. 

“One day two French people planted 
themselves underneath my window and 
talked loud for me to hear. They told about 
this armistice that the Germans would have 
tosign. Well, it’s a funny thing; when you 
are a prisoner you have got to have hope in 
a general way that you’ll be free pretty 
soon, or you'd get crazy. But I could 
hardly believe those Frenchmen; I didn’t 
dare to. 

“All the same, when the sergeant came 
in I looked pretty close at his face. That 
day he asked me if when peace was 
made the Americans would let many Ger- 
mans emigrate to the United States. I told 
him I guessed it would be all right in a 
year or two, but they’d better not be in too 
great a rush. He shook his head. pretty 
gloomy at that and said he did not believe 
any more that God had ordained this war, 
but he thought it was devil-born. 

“Couple of days after that he came in 
and didn’t lock the door. He even left it 
open a crack, Then he lay down on a 
bench, and pretty soon he was snoring or 
pretending to snore. It looked like a 
pretty darned good invitation, didn’t it? 
Gee, I didn’t know what to do. What if it 
was some kind of trap and a Fritz was out- 
side the door ready to jab me with a 
bayonet?” 


Len’s Philosophy Again 


“Anyhow I did put my head out, and 
seeing nobody I beat it. I had the sense 
not to lock my sergeant in. I sneaked 
down the back stairs into the courtyard. I 
made for a kind of little shed in the corner, 
and I hid in a barrel that was there. About 
midnight I lit out and-went down a kind of 
alley and into a field. .I dodged the sentry 
that was standing on the road beside the 
field. Luckily I knew how fo find the 
North Star, and I steered south by that. I 
walked by night and hid by day and ate 
cabbages and turnips. I thought I’d never 


‘get done walking and hiding. One after- 


noon I woke up to see a civilian bending 
over me—and talking German. I thought 
I was a goner, sure, but he told me that I 
was in Luxemburg, and that I was not an 
escaped prisoner but a released prisoner. 

“Say, you want to be a prisoner to know 
what it means to have this war over with! 
I’ll feel sorry after this for anyone under 
lock and key, even if he is a criminal. To 
go sneaking along, knowing you’ve not 
done a thing, but scared to death for fear of 
being seen, and then to find that peace has 
come! Well, say, it’s pretty near worth 
eas having been made a prisoner, just for 
that.”’ 

We spoke of the many common goods 
and benefits that Americans have always 
taken for granted, and we said that after 
this. we’d stop and count blessings. 

“Baths and clean clothes, candy, real 
dishes and a tablecloth—gosh, I thought I 
had aright to them,” said the soldier; ‘‘ but 
now they seem like such luxuries. Maybe 
T’ll get used to them and kick as per usual— 
but I think not.” 

Then he said something that made me 
think of the philosophy of big Len. 

“No, sir, things can’t be as they were at 
home before,” he said. “If the folks at 
home don’t know it yet we’ll have to teach 
them a thing or two. We learned how to 
live up to war, and a darn dirty, silly, mur- 
derous performance it was too; but we did 
it, and we did it well. Now when we get 
back we can’t afford to settle down in the 
old ruts. Peace ought to mean chances for 
everybody to get a share of the good things 
of life. There ought to be work for everyone, 
and no old people starving and no sick kids 
left to die in slums. If we can put so much 
brains and money and energy on, killing 
Germans we can do as well on the other 
side by making the lives of our own citizens 
more like they should be. It’s up to us to 
live up to peace.” 
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ments of beautiful Bluepeak-Amid- 

the-Hills uneasily astir on the 
morning of election day; uneasy with 
the portent of big things about to burst _, 
forth from the womb of Events. In the cool of the day- 
break there toiled up the winding road, between the oaks 
and pines, a gypsy caravan of half a dozen closed wagons, 
lace-hung and fancifully decorated, drawn by bony horses 
and followed by a jumble of more bony horses and bony 
colts, lean dogs and leaner hounds. 

In his palatial summer residence, where woods and vil- 

lage met, there turned in his bed, and turned again, the 
president and organizer of the two excellent strings of 
electric-light plants known as the East Ridge and West 
Ridge systems. Candidate for mayor on the Advance 
Party ticket was this heretofore respected man, and his 
stubby mustache bristled in his sleep as if ready instan- 
taneously to pout swift denial of anything and every- 
thing. Deep creases in his brow too; deep creases even 
though he slept, for never until this late in life, on his first 
entry into visible politics, had it occurred to anyone to 
call him “Sing Sing” because his last name was Auburn 
and his initials S. S.! 
’ Still more wakeful in his palatial summer residence two 
blocks down the street was hard-jawed J. G. Sands, the 
traction magnate of the East and West Ridges; wide 
awake, in fact, as, in striped pyjamas and felt slippers, he 
stood eagerly peering out of his window, the pink of the 
dawn glistening on his hard cheek bones; then suddenly 
he grinned in satisfied expectancy, for a drowsy bill poster 
slomped around the corner, a pile of posters on one arm, a 
pail of paste in one hand, a mole on one cheek and a chew 
of tobacco in the other. 

Sleepless the Honorable Oliver Oyler, the Home and 
Fireside Party candidate for mayor, sleepless with the 
itch of profitful opportunity, which, through the wakeful 
Sands, was in his veins and murdered sleep. 

As for the people themselves, the sovereign people of 
Bluepeak-Amid-the-Hills, they snored on, as the people 
do when big events foreshadow; for that hydra-headed 
giant, the voting public of Bluepeak-Amid-the-Hills, had 
so many brains that it must needs rest them well. 

From the shrubbery above the clear pool on the wooded 
hillside a rabbit crept out and went hopping away for his 
breakfast; a woodpecker perked his crimson-capped head 
from a hole in a tree, gazed round him with bright-eyed 
appreciation of the beautiful morning, flew down to the 
pool, took a drink and a perfunctory shower bath, flashed 
across to a splendidly rotted branch on a big elm, and 
began at his all-day job of hammering. 

Then out of the pink of the hilltop there came, as pink 
as the dawn itself, Evelyn, the daughter of Sing Sing, a 
smart cloak about her slender figure and one saucy curl 
peering from beneath the edge of her smart bathing cap. 
She was a timid little thing, who loved to scare herself for 
dramatic effect, and ‘when some birds whirred out of the 
bushes as she approached the pool she drew back, startled, 
and rounded her blue eyes, and stood, a pretty picture of 
girlish fright; even though no one was there to see! 


[ine rosy dawn found certain ele- 
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Prettier still as she dropped her cloak on the bush, and 
in her smart little bathing suit ran down the bank to the 
narrow strip of beach, where, sitting on the sand, she 
removed one slipper and one stocking; then catching sight 
of her reflection in the glassy pool she proceeded to adjust 
and readjust that peeping curl to its very apotheosis of 
coquettishness. And the pink of the sky deepened, and its 
warm tint glowed on her smooth limbs and her smooth 
shoulders and her smooth cheeks; and no one was there 
to see. Coming, however. 

The early morning train shrieked itself away from the 
distant station. The procession of gypsy wagons silhou- 
etted itself against the mellowing sky at the top of the 
east side hill and turned into the village street, and the 
shriek and the creaking scattered the last bits of the already 
broken slumber of S. S. Auburn, who rose, and from his 
window inspected with indifferent curiosity the bony 
horses and the gaudy.wagons and the black-eyed, drooping- 
mustached drivers hunched in their seats, with fat women 
leaning asleep against their shoulders. 

Suddenly Mr. Auburn’s neck stiffened in wrath. He was 
staring at a white poster, still fresh with the paste, which 
glared back at him from the telephone pole directly in 
front of his house: 


VOTERS! 
I STAND FOR THE POCKETS OF THE PEOPLE 


For MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 
OF ALL 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


BEFORE YOU VOTE FOR 
“SING SING” AUBURN 


Find out what he does this morning at nine 
o'clock with the majority stock which he has 
just acquired in your 


BLUEPEAK ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY! 


Will he vote to turn that public utility over to 
the village? If he votes against it in spite of this 
challenge it is your patriotic duty to vote against 
him. Yours for honest government 
OLIVER OYLER 


Home and Fireside Candidate for Mayor 


Every individual hair in S. S. Auburn’s mustache stuck 
straight out, and little knots of muscle slid backward and 
forward in his cheek. Damn! How had Jim Sands nosed 
out: his’ purchase of that stock! S. S. tied the cord of his 
lounging robe with a jerk which tore off:the tassel. Jim 
Sands! He was the baby behind the buck! It was he who 
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fang, his deft hand which ha 
this cute little election-morn | 
Sam Auburn paced the floor. FE 
a drink of water. He thoi 
cursed Sands, Oyler, the bill poster and hims 
nothing came. Damn! ; 
Silence, broken only by the far distant hun 
Falls, the mountain cataract which, circling into 
of the village and out again, paused long enoug! 


of priceless energy. A beautiful thing, Blue Fa 
handy for, say, an electric-light man or a traction 
and there were ways in which a mayor of abil 
appropriate Blue Falls for his very own, and mak 
a quarter of a million a year. S. S. Auburn was 
ability; Jim G. Sands was a man of ability; al 
had picked an able underling to walk in his mv 
Oyler. , a 
S.S. lighted his blackest cigar, to brace the faint 
where his breakfast belonged. A neat little ring-a- 
rosy he had planned for himself this day! Oh, 
intended to walk happily-into that stockholm 
the complacent favorite in the mayoralty race, tos 
his quietly purchased new little batch of lo 
stock, order it transferred on the books of the 
and vote the whole works into his own pocke|l! 
acquiring the connecting link between his East ] 
West Ridge systems and combining them in : 
monopoly. Then he’d be elected mayor, pocket ' 
falls, hitch it to his monopoly, and watch t. 
wheels go round. Oh, yes, yes. 
But now Jim Sands had put up a poster! Quite ie 
S. S. was astride a thorny saddle atop a breaking? 
where he’d lose either way he fell. If he voted to” 
turn the Bluepeak Electric Light Company over | é 
lage he’d be elected and get his waterfalls, but 
monopoly; and if he gobbled the company for i} 
lose the election, and Sands would get the price 
act! If he could only lose that stock! But as an 
man he couldn’t go into to-day’s meeting b 4) 
besides the public knew he had it! oof 
By George, there had to be a way! He could}# 
wouldn’t let Jim Sands pass him the buck! He’ 
_ that poster or perish! He was desperate enough 
falls on fire or burgle his own safe; he’d 
S. S. stopped abruptly, staring at the end 
cord from which he had jerked the tassel; and tl 
of his mustache sloped gradually downward 
in conformity with his gathering smile. | 


ee 
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HE nymph of the pool, satisfied at last that sh 
‘quite presentable condition for swimming in 
with the beautiful young creature whom sh 
admiring in the mirrorlike surface, touched 0 
to the water to test the temperature, shral ik I 
shivered deliciously as was her custom; then 2B 
- hausted all the possibilities of picturesque po 
, (Continued on Page 45) — we } 
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TOYLAND’ S joyfullest gift is the Horsie- 
Toddler. Look at the picture! What 
youngster wouldn't whoop with joy at 
sight of this sturdy little horsie that “steers”? 


Horsie-Toddler is safe, durable and easy-running. 
Four wheels—won't tip over. e 


For endless amusement—and exercise—give your 


kiddies a Horsie-Toddler. You will all enjoy it. 


Horsie-Toddler is made in Four Sizes: 


No. 2-10 months to 1% years... $2:75 » No. 4-3/2 years to 5 years... . $3.75 
No. 3-1% years to 3% years... $3.25 No. 5-5 years to7 years... $4.25 


Add 50 cents to above prices west of the Rockies. 


Ask your dealer for the Horsie-Toddler. Ifnot in stock, ead 
retail bs fo us—-we will Es at Pah oe Meebo 5 prepaid, 
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Have You Ridden In The Essex? 


It Is The New Moderate 


Priced Fine Car — Price 


The Essex must have made a hundred thousand friends since 
January 16th, the day on which it was first shown in all parts 
of the country by hundreds of dealers. 


It is the new light, moderate priced car that has the en- 
durance, comfort and rich completeness that you expect only 
in large and costly automobiles. 

You remember the first advertisements did not describe the 
Essex. Every word applicable to it has already been used to 
describe some other automobile. So it was decided the Essex 
must speak for itself. 


It does this by its appearance and performance, but most of all 
in the way it retains its newness. 


It Surprised All As 
It Will You 


Essex dealers were not told what to expect in the Essex. We 
said go take a ride in it, then we will talk to you about it. But 
when they came back they did the talking. 


Most of the hundreds of dealers who will sell the Essex have 
been doing business with us for a long time. They know the 
kind of cars we build. 


Under those circumstances they were not as skeptical as 
they might otherwise have been. But even if 
they had felt uncertain because of the newness 
of the Essex, all doubt was removed as soon as 
they had ridden in it. 

It is just that kind of surprise that all must have 
felt who have learned to know the Essex in the 
past two weeks. It is the surprise that is in 
store for you, if you will go to the nearest 
Essex dealer and let him Show you what it will do. 


ESSEX 
MOTORS 
UGA. 


$1395 


That is a distinctive characteristic of the Essex. It is remarked 


by nearly everyone. Pride of ownership does not alone spring + 


from beauty and richness of detail and finish. It is mechanical 
as well as optical. Something more than the sense of sight 
must be gratified. 


A Light Car Anybody Will 
Be Proud To Own 


The Essex is beautiful to behold. The very feel of the com- 
fortable cushions, with their high backs, associates the moderate 
priced Essex with costly cars. The owner need never apologize 
for either its appearance or performance. Squeaks do not 
develop, as in other cars of its type, because an unusually heavy 
frame assures absolute rigidity. Body bolts cannot work loose. 
The finish will long retain its freshness. 


. Ride In The Essex Over 
Rough Roads | 


Every dealer is demonstrating the Essex over the roughest 
pavements in his locality. It reveals a new distinctive motor 
car quality. You might easily think you are in a long wheel- 
base car weighing two or more tons. This feature alone 


The Essex motor deserves your special attention. 
Note how it is arranged to get the maximum 
power from every drop of gasoline. See how 
stable it is and why it is free from the need of 
tinkering and attention. The Essex has stability. 
' It has quality as well ‘as lightness; endurance 
and comfort as well as a low first cost. These 
things will be apparent when you see and 
ride in the Essex. 
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will appeal to you with more than ordinary interest. ” 


ll 
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offered approached again to the brink; but as she 
poised for the plunge, her chubby hands pressed 
ier before her, she suddenly became rigid and her 
videned to their roundest blueness, for in the glassy 
he saw the reflection of a tall, keen-limbed, athletic 
man with a fuzzy mustache—a stranger !—standing 
squely on the bank above her, clad as Adam was, 
-for his bathing trunks! 

what was he reading? Horrors! To the old bullet- 


ered warning against bathing here, which everyone 


ly ignored, there had been nailed a businesslike new 
2g, in hard black and white, offering a hundred dol- 
eward for the arrest of offenders! 

nother instant Evelyn Auburn had her slippers and 
ngs in her arms, and was headed for the bank, but as 
ubby foot stepped slidingly on a sharp rock and a 
root she paused. She could never climb that bank 
bare feet! At that moment the strange young man 
red his shoulders and dived from aloft, and simul- 
isly the timid Miss Auburn popped under some 
3, which, jutting from the bank, overhung the narrow 
of beach and dipped their pointed leaves into the 
| 


a her bower, while she waited breathlessly for the 
e young man to finish his expert gyrations in the 
'so she might go, her blue eyes 
| between the interlacing leaves, 
‘ng as he came near, relaxing as 
tiled away. It was a terrifyingly 
ig situation! 
| At last he stepped out on the 
adge of the pool. Glory! He was 
away! But suddenly he wheeled, 
sd into the water, swam straight 
leafy bower and popped in! He 
.d rigidly on his hands and knees 
found himself staring into two 
» distended blue eyes. 
(all, this is too good to be true 
ined, : 
O way!” ; 
»t me!’’ declared the young man, 
‘ht of mischief sparkling in him as 
wled under. ‘“‘And the best of 
e’ll have to sit close. The cop’s 
a 
suited the action to the word and 
tite near, throwing his arm half 
1 her and resting that hand on the 
| This was necessary, for the leafy 
€ was very narrow. 
n't!” She edged away from 
acireling arm and turned on him 
my “Why didn’t you hunt 
‘wn bush?” 
‘d leave a cute little thing like 
: be arrested all alone?” 
il be better off,’ she pathetically 
ved. ‘It takes two to make a 
il, Remove your arm, sir!” 
suddenly with a gasp of terror 
uggled as close to the strange 
n Adam as she could! The brass- 
Ned guardian of the rural peace 
lodded into view! The young 
(snuggled, too, and his arm went 
j2tely round her to make certain 
-1ey would be fully protected on 
iides; and so they held, motion- 
teathless, while the huge police- 
,hin at both ends and thick in the . 
4 passed along the lower edge of 
ol and disappeared. 
«isively the young lady sat herself 
othe embrace of the strange young 
ind nicely ignoring the immedi- 
- whispered: ‘“‘Now what do 


1? 


‘turn of that mischievous grin 
th the fuzzy mustache. 
lay We begin all over again. No? 
nhow about telling our regular 
So I can hunt you up if you 

ome back here to-morrow morn- 
sy, at about what time? I’m Ger- 
Siids, and I just returned last night 
Parental rooftree, and oo 
ald Sands!” Her voice rose to 


; 


sical shrillness of surprise. ‘“Ger- 
Sids ! ” . 
Matiathe matter?” he demanded. 
father been doing anything to 
he family name a shock? I know 
hasn’t,”” 
any more than usual,” she gig- 
know there’s adesperate 
your father and mine.” 
t , ry 


Fe, ba 


From the Bank Above There Bellowed a Hoarse Voice: 


ay 
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“No doubt, no doubt; but what’s that to us? Who are 
you?”’ 

She laughed in delight. 

“Guess, Jerry!” 

He surveyed her critically, and shook his head. 

“It seems to me I should know those sassy yellow curls 
and those deceptively angelic blue eyes, but Great 
Scott, if it isn’t the Auburn kid! Why, hello, Taffy!” 

They shook hands impetuously, both hands, and laughed 
the free and untrammeled laugh of youth which needs no 
reason; and from the bank above there bellowed a hoarse 
voice: 

““Come out o’ there!” 

It was the rural policeman! 

They had forgotten about him in the hilarious excite- 
ment of discovering in themselves a young man and young 
woman, when their memories of each other had been as 
brats. 

They looked at each other in dismay, and each had 
cause. Gerald Sands’ Quartier-Latin scrapes had not been 
popular at home, and a continuance of them immediately 
on arrival would be certain to interfere with his revenue. 
Evelyn Auburn’s father was facing election, and he’d be 
too busy this day to get her out of her very first scandal. 

“In the name of the law, I say,’’ bellowed the hoarse 
voice, “‘come out and be arrested!”’ 


It Was the Rurai Policeman! 


**Come Out o’ There!’’ 
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“Y’ll smash him, and you run,” offered Gerald, but the 
pal of his youth was seized with a more hopeless panic than 
ever. 

“Mercy, no!” she pleaded as the representative of the 
law started to scramble down the bank, with their clothes 
on his arm. “‘That would only make it worse. Let’s both 
run!”’ And she shoved her bare feet into her slippers. 

“Great!’’ Jumping out from the bower Gerald took her 
hand. ‘Come on, Taffy. We can gallop rings round that 
big flatty.” 

Panic-stricken she was, and pale with fright, and her 
knees were trembling under her, but no sooner was the 
offspring. of S. S. Auburn in action than a blue glint came 
into her eyes, and as they tore through the woods with the 
law pounding along behind them and bellowing itself 
hoarse, she giggled. 

A high stone wall lay before them and pointed plainly 
to only two paths—up the hill or down. Up. It would be 
harder for the flatty. Halfway of the hill they turned a 
sharp bend in the wall. Apparently well used to scrapes 
was Jerry Sands, for with a snicker of delight at the 
heaven-sent concealment offered by the bend he made a_ 
leap to catch the top of the wall, swung himself up, and 
then reached down for his fellow fugitive. 

“Lock your hands round my neck,’’ he ordered; and ~- 
as she did so their faces were very close together, and the 
brown eyes were looking very deeply 
into the blue ones, and somehow the 
gaze held while he pulled her up on the 
wall beside him; and the disappearing 
pink of the dawn seemed to have re- 
mained on both their faces. 

“You can’t lose me, dog-gone you 
panted the bellowing voice. ‘‘Where 
are you?” 

Gerald sprang down on the other side 
of the wall and held up his arms. With- 
out an instant’s hesitation she jumped 
intothem. Just then branches crackled 
over there! The policeman—and they 
dared not move! They scarcely 
breathed for what seemed a long, long 
time, Evelynin his arms; and somehow, 
as she had landed there, his lips had 
met hers. 

The policeman had passed on by, 
plodding straight up along the wall to 
the hedge ahead, where his acute sleuth- 
ing instinct told him they must have 
climbed over into the road; and the 
crunch of his footsteps among the un- 
derbrush had completely died away be- 
fore they felt it safe to relax; and both 
the sunrise and the sunset were in the 
cheeks of the daughter of Sing Sing Au- 
burn and the son of Jim G. Sands as, 
hand in hand, they raced straight away 
from the wall and through the woods 
to the curve of the road; where came 
creaking a procession of gaudy wagons, 
their drooping-mustached drivers sit- 
ting bolt upright and the fat women 
beside them wide awake. Gypsies! 

“Please hide us quickly!” begged 
Evelyn, catching a live human eye on 
the front of the gaudiest wagon. 
“We're going to be arrested.” 

The big gypsy on the gaudiest wagon 
stopped his good black horsesinstantly, 
and gazed in astonishment at the pair 
of handsome bathers so far from the 
water. He was the most heroically ro- » 
mantic gypsy of them all, with long 
black hair, a picturesque, wide-brimmed 
hat, long, drooping, silky black mus- 
taches and keen black eyes, and he 
held his shoulders and neck so erectly 
that his head seemed to turn as if ona 
swivel; but his smile was one which 
made stray dogs a nuisance to him. 

“Arrested? You? Haw, haw!’’ he 
laughed, and swiveled his head round 
into the lace-hung window just behind 
him. ‘“‘Open the doors, Rosa.” 

In the winking of an eye the fugi- 
tives were ensconced in the wonderful 
rolling mansion of honest Joe Pvilic; 
and presently the huge rural policeman, 
their clothes on his arm, plodded past 
in a search for them which might just 
as well stretch into eternity for all the 
good it would do him. 


ad 


qr 


R. WILLIAM DUBBEL, clinging 
stubbornly to his all-night slum- 
ber, clung as stubbornly to the meshes 
of his iron cot and allowed his shoulder 
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to be shaken, while the pink dawn fell 
athwart his wide face with a striped effect, 
due to the iron bars at the narrow window 
of his concrete sleeping room. 

“What’s it?” he finally growled, and 
opening his eyes a little way found standing 
over him Cap Tucker, chief of police of 
Bluepeak-Amid-the-Hills, and with him the 
bristling-mustached candidate for mayor 
on the Advance Party ticket. 

“Gosh, I thought you was dead,” panted 
Cap, a political parasite who was too fat 
to be a policeman and could only be chief. 
‘‘Here’s a gentleman wants you to do a 
little job.” 

“Job?” retorted Mr. Dubbel, swinging 
his feet to the floor and his iron body 
upright, and scowling at the bristling- 
mustached gentleman, who, his hands 
in his pockets and his feet spraddled 
solidly, scowled back out of diplo- 
macy. ‘Who the heck said I wanted 
ajob? What kind of a damn country 
is this, anyhow? Here I come to your 

_jay town, mindin’ my own business, 
on my way home to spend my sum- 
mer vacation with my old mother. 
You pinch me without evidence, just 
because I got tools on me that you 
boneheads says is a burglar kit; you 
toss me into a jail on a hard iron bed; 
and wake me before full daylight out 
of my. honest sleep to offer me a job! 
Dol need ajob? Iask you, do I need 
a job? Didn’t you find a fat roll 0’ 
cush in my kick? Wasn’t my poke 
lined with plenty of the long green? 
Am I any damn pauper? 

“It’s the oppression of those in 
power, that’s what it is! And some 
o’ these days some of us proletariats 
is gonna rise ty 

“Shut up!” ordered Cap Tucker. 
“Don’t holler before you’re hurt. This 
here’s a professional job, and here’s 
your kit, all ready.” . 

“Oh.” Mr. Dubbel wiped his wide 
lips with the back of his hand, ran his 
fingers through his stubby hair to 
make himself keener, gazed up at Sam 
Auburn, and reflected: “‘ Well, I’ll say 
that anything you gents wants puts 
me in with a safe crowd, unless I’m 
to be framed for the goat, which I 
warn you I’m too wise to be; so tip 
your mitt.” 

Quite confidentially Mr. Auburn, 
who had had all sorts of dealings with 
all sorts and manners of men, sat on 
the edge of. the iron cot and more or 
less ‘tipped his mitt,” Cap Tucker an 
eager witness; for the only way in 
which the chief could retain the office 
in which he had grown so rotund was 
through the election of Auburn, Can- 
didate Oyler having a cousin on the 
force, and the present mayor having 
proved too honest for the people to 
reélect him. 

“This is the first time I was ever in 
on a job with the police where they 
didn’t want it all,’’ growled Mr. Dub- 
bel suspiciously as he put on his hat. 
“Now it’s understood, gents, that 
there’s no charge against me on the 
blotter in this man’s town, now or 
ever!” 

“You can go to the hotel right 
this minute if you want to,’’ offered 
Cap, willing to give him anything if 
he could counteract the blighting 
effect of those posters. “I'll bring 
your official discharge the minute I 
get it.” 

“You can’t put me out of this 
dump,” was the indignant answer to 
that offer. ‘“‘This jail owes me a 
breakfast. Come on, Auburn.” 

The watchful Mr. Sands, drinking a cup 
of steaming coffee at his bedroom window, 
saw Mr. Auburn returning as furtively as 
a burglar across his back lot amid. the 
trees, accompanied by a man, short and 
thickset, who carried. a small long satchel. 

A small long satchel! Mr. Sands fell 
instantly into a terrierlike state of eager- 
ness. In all his political side issues he had 
never known of the use of a small long 
satchel; though, doubtless, it had its legiti- 
mate place in the game. Anyhow, Mr. 
Sands was willing, even anxious to learn, 
particularly at this important juncture; so 
dressing hastily he slipped out his own side 
door and skirted as furtively across his own 
back lot, and waited behind the Auburn 
lilae walk a long, long time, until at last 
his sharp ears heard, vaguely and indis- 
tinctly, a dull boom! What was that? His 
nervous excitement increased almost to the 
yelping point. 
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When the short, thickset man finally 
came out alone, swinging his small long 
satchel, Jim Sandsfollowed him to well out 
of sight of the Auburn house and, hastening 
up behind him, thoughtlessly touched the 
man on the shoulder. He dodged just in 
time to escape his eternal quietus, missing 
the murderous swish of the heavy bag by a 
fraction of an inch. 

‘Next time don’t do it!”’ growled Mr. 
Dubbel in explanation as. he recovered. his 
balance. ‘‘It makes me nervous to have 
anybody take the liberty of touchin’ me 
from behind. What do you want?” 

Jim Sands scarcely blinked. He was a 
man so fixed on the future that he cared 
nothing whatever for the past. 


“I Thought You Was Dead,” Panted Cap. ‘‘Here’s a Gentleman Wants You to Do a Little Job”’ 


“What were you doing in that house?” 
**Tt’s nobody’s business,’’ returned Dub- 


bel. ‘‘I’m licensed for anything I was 
doin’. I was fixin’ the plumbin’. I’m a 
plumber.” 


“You’re a liar,’’ was the prompt denial, 
for hard-jawed Jim Sands had done busi- 
ness with all sorts and manners of men. 
“Your hands are too soft for a plumber, 
but that has nothing to do with my ques- 
tion. This has.”’ He whipped out a thick 
pocketbook, and from that whipped a bill 
of large denomination, which he laid on a 
stump between them. “Is that interest- 
ing?” 

The expert picked up the bill, examined 
it on both sides, and laid it down indif- 
ferently. 

“Tt would be if I was broke,” he ad- 
mitted. 

The hard cheek bones and hard jaw 
underwent no change of glisten as another 
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bill was produced and laid down. Mr. 
aude looked at Mr. Dubbel. No sign of 

e. 

Another bill; no sign of life. Another 
one; but this bill Mr. Sands smoothed out 
carefully and. put back into his pocket; 
whereupon Dubbel exhibited animation. 

“That last one was just right,’ he stated. 
“Tt makes up my regular price for be- 
trayin’ a confidence”; and as soon as he 
had the additional bill in his pocket he 
related in detail how he had helped Auburn 
burgle his own safe. 

Aha! The buck had been passed back! 
Sands had it in his hand, and it was hot! 

“That’s a dangerous man to be at the 
head of the government of honest people,” 


he grinned; ‘but I’ll have to give it to 
Sam Auburn for being resourceful.” 

He considered swiftly. He was a re- 
sourceful man himself, and passing and 
repassing the buck his pet diversion. Pres- 
ently he snapped his fingers and his brow 
cleared. 

“Where is Auburn now?” 

“Gone back to bed so the servants can 
pipe the layout and raise a holler when they 
come on the job.” 

“Did you see where he put the stuff he 
took out of the safe?” 

“No, but I been in the house.” 

‘‘Was there a packet of stock certificates 
among .it? Papers, you know, about this 
long and this wide and ——” 

“T_ know stock when I see it,’’, objected 
Mr. Dubbel. 

“T’ve tossed a ton of the stuff in the sew- 
ers. It’snogoodtome. Itain’t safe. Yes, 
there was.” 
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“Well, I have three more bills the < 
of those I gave you, and they’re your 
you bring me that stock.” ; 

“Stick round!” returned Mr. Dy 
promptly, and started back for the’ 
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wie awake and in the conditio: 
garly known as ‘‘pop-eyed” we 
hydra-headed giant, the voters 
peak, and it. was singing in its he 
seething in all its varied intellects 
clear and beautiful morning as it 
its multiple lips against its multi 
cups. A great day, this, for the ¢ 
now again to exercise the glorious 
which marked it as free-born, in 
; and wise master of its o 
nies. A genius of sagacity, ind 
giant; made its own laws, cre 
upheld exactly the sort of 
liked, selected its own candi 
the best and purest in its 
having had ample time to iny 
and compare, made its car 
at the polls of a man who, fo 
utterly his own lucrative i 
. would bend passionate energ 
sole benefit of the giant, pr 
its welfare alone in honor 2 
conscience. Good old Sing § 
burn, for instance: 
Smug satisfaction in all this, | 
justly so, as the giant put on its]| 
and sallied forth to exercise its | 
rious privilege early, so as to }| 
the day free for finding out how | 
rest had voted, and blowing h}! 
therefor. i 
It wotted not why. ] 
Suddenly the sallier stopped. F} 
ers! Posters everywhere! And} 
commanded voters not to yote 
Sam Auburn until after nine o’d 
On the instant the giant’s minds ' | 
unmade up! For advertisers | 
forced it to become the slave of |i 
tantcommand. It used Bingle’s | 
by the ton, for example, not bec § 
Bingle’s soap was better than | 
other soap, but because from e% 
billboard a savage-looking man { 
a gun which was pointed straigh 
tween the eyes of the beholder 
“You! Go right in and buya x 
of Bingle’s soap!” Consequentl ii 
many-headed sovereign went rig | 
and did it. i 
Here again, on the posters, wa li 
militant command! There was ’|l 
ing possible but to wait until é 
nine o’clock to vote for Sam Au m 
Then it used its profound reas) it 
powers! 
Why vote for anybody until’! 
Nine o’clock. Vital hour when iii 
Sing would give the electric con 1 
to the village and be elected m0! 
or withhold it from the village 1 
defeated. But what to doin th’ 
meantime? 
Say! Hey, Ben! Hey, Sil 
Hey, Jinkson! Burglary! What! ut 
glary! No! Yes! Where? Aub ''s 
No! Yes! Blew his safe! No! @ 
Got away with a million dolli|! 
cash and three pounds of diar it 
and pearls and everything in thi lie 
No! Yes! Whodoneit? Don't: »¥ 
gypsies are in town! 1 
By jinks! A burglary at Au 2° 
house! That was a point in ]|l@ 
vor! And the many-headed mot 
as fast as its many bodies woul¢ /l!) 
it, ran down-to S. S. Auburn’s ! 
and tore the gate off the hinge! d 
kicked over all the flowers ° 
flower beds, and broke the glass he 
vestibule, and muddied the stair carpi 
gasped gloriously at the well-ex 
of devastation in the library. 
This was no ordinary commor 
for not only did the safe yawn pa 
its warped door hanging by a fi 
one hinge and its little wooden 
ments smashed to splinters, bul 
was off the floor and partly b 
terrific explosion, and: the glass 
the bookcases were shattered, and! 
was upturned and all the bric- 
strewn about in confusion, and tl 
were torn down and—oh, every 
was, truly, a splendid crime! 
In the next room to the library, W 
ear to the keyhole, Sam Auburn 
eagerly to the comments of | 
thetic giant, and gradually his m 
bristles slanted comfortably downw: 
sidewise in conformity with 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Pexto Samson Brace 


A “‘superfine’”’ brace of the 
most improved type. It is 
equipped with the Samson ball 
bearing chuck and _ alligator 
jaws which grip like a vise and 
release easily and quickly. 
The ball bearing head is ste=l- 
clad, with cocobolo center. 


et Industry’s Tool K 
uggest the Kind You Buy 


1 Industry’s tool kit you’ll find an honest answer 
) 1e tool question. Every workman is known by 
sools. His kit represents his best tool judgment. 


‘easuring up to the best judgment of the 
«’ workmen is the basis on which you'll find 
e:0 Tools in the service of industry. And it | 


a this same basis that you can be sure of tool “The Mark 
ality for home use. You cannot be more sure B. 
*: if you get the best workman you know to of the Maker 
ae the selection for you. Suppose it’s a brace is on these Good Tools 
a are buying. He will look for brace qualities ‘Sip iwst Vt 
omay not know about. The ball bearing chuck spear 
e. Perfect adjustment of the forged steel cence” 
iator jaw is another. The ball bearing head Pipe Wrenches, 
«sential for quick action. The brace must have Hammers, Hatchets, 


Screw Drivers, Squares, 
Dividers, Compasses, 


te‘ hang” that is a sure sign of ability. 


dl of these good qualities are summed up ina __ Pruning Shears, 

ke Samson Brace. They represent Tool mak- — S™iP* for Cutting Tin and 
gability multiplied by a full century of ex- Tinsmiths’ and Sheet 
sence—ability that has been passed down from Se rb kl 
mgeneration to another. Locks and Hardware. 


ols used by the best workman are sold by the best 
"ars. You will know them by Pexto Tool Displays which 
10° [specially selected tools for various purposes. _ . 


ED PECK, STOW & WILCOX COMPANY 


unington, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio 


id ss correspondence to 221 W. Center St., Southington, “Conn. 


(0% American for 100 Years 


|: FOUNDED IN 1819 
| 


FOR USESABOUN THEINOMEAND FARM 
FOR TEMESMECHANIGINGEVERIYY TRADE 


OLS 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
expression. He began to see himself in his 
city club, observing: ‘‘A regular home 
town, Bluepeak-Amid-the-Hills. Just like 
one big family. You know, they elected 
me mayor the other day. Wouldn’t hear 
to anything else.” It seemed to fit him 
well, this mayoralty, and his new dignity 
was on him as, at nine o’clock, he walked 
into the board room of the electric-light 
company, on the northeast corner of the 
public square. 

Nine o’clock! Already the panting and 
still pop-eyed potentate, made happy by 
being allowed in a place to which the pub- 
lic is never welcome, a stockholders’ meet- 
ing of a public-service corporation, had 
packed itself solidly between the wall and 
the rail which separated the sanctum of 
deliberation from the uninitiate, waiting 
with bated breath, all its eyes flattened 
with expectancy and all its mouths agape. 

Very fine. Sam Auburn wanted the 
giant there; also the town’s two reporters. 
He’d show Jim Sands how to get the full 
effect out of an early morning poster! He’d 
give Sands and Oyler an opportunity to 
reflect that never is there a man so smart 
but that somewhere there is a smarter; so 
as he took his place at the long board table 
and nodded round at the small-share stock- 
holders he grinned as he came to Sands and 
Oyler. They were conferring earnestly, 
their heads close together, but as their eyes 
slanted upward at Auburn they grinned 
back! Also, the opposition reporter, the 
wizened little flat-nosed fellow on the Blue 
County Chronicle, slanted his gaze upward 
and grinned, and instantly Sam Auburn, 
who was a man of keen intuitions, as suc- 
cessful men are, felt a queer tingling at the 
roots of his hair, while a sensation akin to a 
vague, indefinite chill seemed to circulate 
along with the rich warm blood in his 
veins. It was as if he had a feeling that 
these three knew something! 

For only ‘a brief space, while the roll was 
called, the chill and the red blood warred in 
his system, then the red blood won, for a 
stockholders’ meeting was where he lived. 

Ah! Old Sing Sing rose, the man who was 
their favorite candidate for mayor, the 
man who had been burgled, the man who 
was to decide whether or not the village 
was to possess its own electric plant and 
have free electric light and power forever 
thereafter, as much as you want to use and 
no bills to pay; which is the popular public 
idea of municipal ownership—until after it 
has been tried. Good old Sing Sing was 
about to do something! The giant surged 
solidly to the rail. Ah! Sing Sing opened 
his mouth. The giant threw all the intelli- 
gence of its collective brains into its multi- 
tudinous ears. 

“Mister Chairman.” 

“Mr. Auburn,” acknowledged the chair, 
a puffy and pompous man who held two 
shares in the company. 

‘Move the suspension of all routine busi- 
ness.” 

The giant turned half its heads toward 
the other half its heads, and stared into its 
own stretched eyes, and nodded wisely. 

“Second the motion,” crisply barked 
Jim Sands. : 

Confound him, he was grinning again! 
So was Oyler. So was the wizen. Appar- 
ently pleasure was anticipated here to-day. 
Could it be possible that the burglar —— 
Pshaw! The burglar was in jail. Sam had 
made sure of his immediate return, and of 
his present safety. Where then was the 
African in the woodpile? There was no 
possible trick by which, with that new 
stock of Auburn’s unrepresented, they 
could still force him to sit on that municipal 
ownership saddle of thorns; for even if 
Sands and Oyler and Auburn were to vote 
together they could not outvote the bal- 
ance of the stockholders, natives who were 
extremely, nay totally, unconvinced that 
they should exchange their lucrative eight 
per cent stock for municipal four per cent 
bonds! What, then, the meaning of the 
chill? 

Breathlessly the autocrat-giant kept 
track of the vote on the suspension of rou- 
tine business, and simultaneously it sighed 
in relief as the voting was ended. Carried! 
Good old Sing Sing’s motion was carried! 
Some business man, Mr. Auburn! 

“Mister Chairman.” 

Again the giant surged to the rail, 
breathless. Once more the fateful moment 
approached. Ah! The chair gave good old 
Sing Sing immediate recognition. Good for 
it! Then followed shock on shock! 

“Gentlemen,” rasped S. S. Auburn, 
quivering with passion, ‘‘I move for a two 
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weeks’ adjournment of this meeting.” 
Sands nudged Oyler. Both snorted. “I 
have been robbed! The stock which I had 
bought expressly for the purpose of voting 
this company to the village a 

Say! Did you hear that? He’d intended 
it all along! None of them knew which 
ones he’d told, but it must be the others. 

yy that stock was among the loot car- 
ried away by the burglars.” 

Whacky! So the stock which was to 
have given them all free electricity, or al- 
most, had been stolen by the gypsies and the 
town wouldn’t get the company! Black dis- 
appointment was focused on §. 8. Auburn. 

“My political opponents knew of my 
purpose, and I want to call your attention 
to this peculiar coincidence.” His mus- 
tache bristled straight out and his face 
purpled as he glared savagely at Sands and 
Oyler, who, confound ’em, grinned cheer- 
fully. “At about the same time that my 
house was feloniously entered and burglari- 
ously robbed posters appeared, needlessly 
urging me to do the very thing which that 
burglary made impossible, since I cannot 
vote that new stock until it is transferred. 
Gentlemen, I make no charges, but I want 
you to draw your own conclusions, knowing 
as you know, even better than I know, the 
putrid political history of this town!” 

While the giant blinked, stirred painfully 
from the comfortable belief that the gypsies 
had executed the burglary, Auburn braced 
himself for the savage interruption which 
must be forthcoming on this, from Sands 
or Oyler or both; and the giant, rousing 
itself to slow wrath, focused black suspicion 
on Oliver Oyler; but Oyler was politely 
accepting a light from Sands’ cigar! Cold 
drops of perspiration beaded suddenly in 
the deep creases of Sam Auburn’s brow as 
he noted this, but he clenched his fists and 
threw on more passion. 

“‘T demand an investigation of that bur- 
glary, and I demand a two weeks’ adjourn- 
ment in the name of the village! I demand 
that adjournment so that I may get a reissue 
of my stock and vote it as my heart dic- 
tates!” 

Mopping his face he stood again waiting 
the onslaught of Sands, Oyler or both; and 
the giant, thrilled to the cores, strained 
every eyeball as it watched for the storm to 
break. ‘‘Second the motion,” blandly ob- 
served Mr. Oliver Oyler. 

“Question!” snapped Jim G. Sands. 

That was all. A hush fell on the assem- 
blage, while S. S. and the giant gave way 
to worried bewilderment. Not the other 
stockholders, however. No worried bewil- 
derment in them, for here was salvation. 
Adjourn expressly so Auburn could ex- 
change their eight per cent stock for four per 
cent village bonds? Every native firmly 
voted “no!” 

The giant was heartbroken that the 
motion was lost, but Sam Auburn didn’t’ 
give a hoot. He had been talking for the 
benefit of the voters only, and now, with a 
growing uneasiness at the abnormal calm 
of Sands and Oyler, he, nevertheless, went 
on with his program. 

“Mister Chairman! Gentlemen! Since 
you will not adjourn, and thus give me 
the pleasure of voting my company to the 
village, I beg of you to do it yourselves! 
To-day! I put that asa motion!” — 

“Three cheers for good old Sing Sing!” 
yelled the cross-eyed little tailor, who, it 
being past nine o’clock of election day, was 
well on the way to his annual spree; and 
the giant responded with a lusty will and 
all its throats. 

“And atiger!’’ yelled thelittle tailor, feel- 
ing himself suddenly a leader of the people. 

The tiger with a lusty will, and the elec- 
tion was as good as over. Auburn, by an 
overwhelming majority! » Those who had 
hesitated hesitated no longer. Auburn it 
was! Auburn! Auburn! Unanimously 
Auburn! 

“It is my pleasure to second that motion, 
Mister Chairman.”’ The Honorable Oliver 
Oyler rose placidly against the weight of 
black disfavor that glared in his direction. 
He was a good-chested man, with a well- 
kept face, who had centered all his talents 
in his throat, and he smiled confidently on 
his beloved constituency, while the wizened 
reporter on the Chronicle leaned back and 
took it easy. This part of the report was 
already written. 

It was a hummer of a political speech, 
which ignoring Auburn’s absurd charges as 
beneath the notice of a gentleman, roused 
to laughter and swayed to tears and put 
knots.of thought on intelligent brows as it 
proved Auburn’s championship of munici- 
pal ownership an infringement on Oyler’s 
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brilliant invention and discovery, and made 
of Auburn a piker—for Oyler wanted to 
give the people not only the electric-light 
company but everything! : 

Why, Oyler’s heart was in the right place. 
The gypsies probably did steal that stock. 
Oyler was clearly the giant’s friend, and 
certain of the heads which had hesitated, 
then hesitated no longer, now hesitated 
again, and began to be in distress. 

“Three cheers for Oyler!” yelled the 
cross-eyed little tailor, waving his arms so 
recklessly that he would have fallen over 
the rail had not his legs been wedged 
against it by the palpitating giant. 

With a will the cheers were given; with 
a will the tiger; but Sam Auburn rested in 
content. So the Sands gang pinned their 
grinning faith to Oyler’s oratory! Well, 
S. S. would vote his nine hundred and 
twenty shares “aye,’’ and Oyler would 
vote his ten shares ‘‘aye,’’ and Sands could 
vote his fifteen shares as he blame pleased; 
then the holders of the lucrative eight per 
cent stock would violently vote ‘‘no,” and 
the motion would be lost to the village. 

Auburn’s company thereupon would be 
safe for him to gobble at the next annual 
meeting, if he couldn’t trick it before, and 
the thorny saddle on the breaking fence 
would have been avoided; and, oratory or 
no oratory, at the polls Auburn would have 
the better of his stand on the municipal- 
ownership proposition, as between himself 
and Oyler, in exactly the proportion of 
nine-hundred-and-twenty to ten; then the 
election, and the waterfalls in the vest 
pocket. Auburn’s favorite pie was mince— 
nice, juicy mince, piping hot, with brandy 
in it; and this situation looked like mince 
pie! 

That is, until Jim Sands rose to speak on 
the motion, and tossed down the missing 
ace. This was the psychological moment to 
explode his bomb; just when Auburn had 
thought himself safe to propose his gener- 
ous and inexpensive resolution. 

“Gentlemen,” rasped the harsh voice of 
Sands, ‘‘I have no political axes to grind. 
I have no interest in this election beyond 
that of an honest citizen. But any time I 
meet a four-flusher I itch to show him up. 
I won’t beat round the bush. I’ll name 
names. Sam Auburn has just stated that 
if he had here that stock which was sup- 
posed to have been burgled from him this 
morning—mark you, I said ‘supposed to 
have been’—he would vote it to the village, 
since it can be declared for voting an in- 
stant before he opens his mouth to ballot. 
Now I happen to know the true history of 
that burglary, and I can prove that it was 
done solely and singly by Sam Auburn 
himself a 

Profound sensation on the part of the 
astonished giant. Not the gypsies! Not 
Oyler! Sam Auburn, instead! Madness 
began to numb the myriad seething senses. 

oa done by Sam Auburn for the pur- 
pose of not having that stock here to vote! 
You sit down, Sam Auburn! I have the 
floor! Gentlemen, this is the sort of man 
who comes before the honest citizens of 
Bluepeak and asks election to public office 
at your hands! Did you say, Sam Auburn, 
that if you had that stock here you’d vote 
it to the village? Did you or didn’t 

ou?” 

“Tt’s none of your damn business whether 
I did or not!” yelled S. S., seeing no way 
but to rough it, now that the expected 
worst had happened. And the giant was 
gazing at him with black suspicion. 

“‘T’ll show you whose business it is!”’ 
yelled Sands. “‘Here’s your stock, you self- 
burgling politician! Declare it and vote it!”’ 

And amid wild excitement Jim Sands 
with a flourish thrust his hand into his 
inside coat pocket! Not a breath was 
breathed. Like a blood-lustful executioner 
the giant awaited the return flourish of the 
hand which would bring forth that guilty 
stock. 

But what was the matter? Jim Sands’ 
hand hung limp in his pocket, and his 
countenance assumed the sudden blank- 
ness of a fish. 

It took the experienced S. S. but one 
fraction of a second to appreciate and 
judge correctly that sudden change in 
Sands’ face. It took him but another frac- 
tion of a second to act correctly. 

“Well, where’s my stock?” he roared. 
“Dig it out, you bungling amateur! Didn’t 
I say you crooks had it? Dig it out. I 
want to vote it! Where’s my ail Where 


is it?” 
“Well, by thunder!” muttered\| Sands 
heavily, recovering from his stupefaction 


with difficulty, while the blinking giant 


_© Then, as the madly fevered giant swa . 


‘Cap Tucker, Mr. S. S. Auburn | 10 


February | 


strove painfully to make up its minds 
now most to suspect. Apparently j 
necessary to suspect someone! “G 
gasped Sands. ae 

With a sinking heart he remembe 
the burglar had come back to him 
woods to ask again what he should 
sent for in the show-down, and had bh 
him as he had turned to depart, 
ee rather roughly on the stock. 
side. 

“Mister Chairman, I move a t 
recess!” 

“Second the motion!” snapped 
automatic in his knowledge that | 
seem fervidly anxious to recover 
that stock, automatic, too, in his kn 
that if he could beat Sands to it 
eat it and be saved. And they both 
where it was! _ 

“No!” protested a lanky native, 
ing his full length from the other e 
table. ‘‘We regular stockholders 
terested in all this. What we want 
vote the annual dividends and go 
We're against the recess!”’ ; 

Simultaneously Auburn and 
Oyler glanced round the table at 
resolved faces of the native stock 
Something had to be done, and sud 

Auburn leaned over Sands and w 
in his ear: ‘‘ We lose this recess v 
both want it. Strike at me.” | 

“Damn you, I’ll knock your block of 
obliged Sands instantly, and swung at | 
rival a smashing blow, which Aub| 
dodged. ; 


to and fro, and strained with its fists || 
lungs and its empurpled faces, Auburn | 
Sands sparred furiously inside the } 
overturning the chairs and spilling the | 
bottles until the combatants reached 
side of the lanky native, where A 
taking careful aim, shot his fist with all 
might past Sands’ head and caught § 
lanky stockholder just beneath the | 
dropping him like a slab of cold meat. - 
owned.a hundred shares. ee. | 
When he came to in the anteroom | 
recess vote had been taken and won, '! 
forty odd shares to spare. | 
The giant stood with a headache in | | 
head, in its several brows creases that w | 
never come away, creases incised ther i 
the myriad intellects tried to figure J 
those arch enemies, Sands and Auhj 
including Oyler, had agreed on anytl% 
had voted solidly together for the re; 
Vaguely the giant, delayed again in 
glorious privilege and important dut 
casting its ballot for the best man, felt } 
there was something wrong somewher' 
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R. WILLIAM DUBBEL sat o1! 
iron bed with his iron face restir 
his iron fists, and a musing smile th 
width of his countenance, while tht 
morning sunshine slanted in betwee! 
bars and grilled him with rectangli 
happiness; for outside the jail he 
first one automobile and then another 
up with a whiz and stop with a ser 
altercation on the steps; loud and 
altercation in the corridor; three kin | 
footsteps outside his door—ponderous | 
orous and snappy; the grating of a k} 
his lock. | 
Ah, visitors; but not unexpected vis f 


Jim G. Sands. All three were purple?! 
face and their necks bulged in their cf 
as they poured into the narrow cel)? 
demanded, with three voices blendi|? 
one: > iam 
“Where’s that stock!” } 
Old Cap Tucker rushed at the bi/#! 
with upraised club and outstretched | 
but the confident Mr. Dubbel recedin @ 
corner yelled “If you want that stocl ! 
back!” 2 
And instantly Sands and Auburn? 
grabbed Tucker by an arm. Not m! 
but stock was what they wanted! | 
“Where is it?” % 
“Hand it over!” ba, 
Sands and Auburn jostled each ot 
their eagerness to get to him. Ei 
“Tt ain’t on me, believe me! 
beat me raw and I can stand it; 
me and I’ll be restin’ easy; but when) 
all through you’ll still be huntin’ 
stock.’’ There was a wide grin on} 
face, and he folded his arms. “ W! 
all interested in is cash. First tell 
Who am I goana do business WI 
The contenders for Blue Fall 
slowly to each other, and gazed 
(Continued on Page 5 
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in the unflinching eye. Cap Tucker, watch- 
ing that silent battle, sat heavily on the 
iron cot and gloomed at Sam Auburn, 
whose high popularity in the morning was 
now distinctly questionable; and as that 
popularity slipped away there slipped 
away Cap Tucker’s job! 

“Tt just occurs to me, Sands,” grated 
Auburn, “‘that this stock happens to be 
mine.”’ 

“Nobody disputes it.” The words 
popped out of Sands like the bullets frem a 
machine gun. ‘‘ But as far as getting it out 
of this burglar is concerned we have an 
even chance.” 

“How much do I hear?” interrupted the 
auctioneer. “Bid up!”’ 

Again the two financiers looked at each 
other. They knew each other well. The 
bidding would have no end, and the bene- 
ficiary was a common foe. By simultaneous 
unspoken impulse they drew into the dark- 
est corner. 

“Nix on the frame-up!” immediately 
shouted Dubbel. ‘I’m one of the plain 
people, I am; an’ if I let youse two pluto- 
crats whisper I got about as much chance 
as a baby eel in a hive of snakes unless I 
use my dome. So here’s the dope, an’ we 
all abide by it or no stock, see! Now you 
two little guys stay in your dark corner an’ 
frame just one thing—how much you’re 
goana slip me. An’ I don’t care who digs it 
nor where it comes from, just so I get it an’ 
so it’s enough.” 

“You infernal, double-crossing thief!” 
choked Auburn. 

“You cheap pickpocket!” 
Sands. 

“T wouldn’t ’a’ stooped to it,’’ Dubbel de- 
clared; ‘“‘but this is politics.” He had 
opened the door and stood in the crack. 
“Now while you figure I’ll go dig up that 
stock an’ take it on the public square, 
where I can holler for help if I’m attacked. 
If you try to rough it out of me I’ll yawp 
everything I know. An’ # you don’t slip 
me enough coin for it I’ll also set up the yell. 
That’s a straight deal for everybody.” 

So saying, Mr, Dubbel stepped outside, 
slammed the door and locked it. 

Regardless of their reckless language he 


crackled 


hurried forward and into the little side. 


office of the jail, but in a moment afterward 
his voice, in loud and shrieking impreca- 
tions, drowned the voices of the three pre- 
mature prisoners. Like a madman he 
rushed back to the cell, unlocked and threw 
open the door, pounced on the chief of 
police, grabbed him by the throat and 
started to shake him. 

‘“Where’s my stock?”’ he howled. ‘‘ Cough 
it up or I’ll croak you!”’ 

Sam Auburn and Jim Sands were both 
powerful men, but it took their united 
strength to drag the victimized burglar 
from his prey. 

“What kind of a crook town is this,’ 
he roared, “‘where not even a jail’s safe? 
Where’s my stock, I say? Where’s them 
letter files?”’ 

“Those old letter files?’’ The astounded 
chief of police, still stupefied from the on- 
slaught, shook his neck experimentally in 
his collar. “Say, I’m going to frame you on 
a ten-stretch for this assault! I'll third- 
degree you, you 

But as he made a rush at Mr. Dubbel, 
club upraised in deadly earnest this time, 
the leading financiers of the summer colony 
who wanted not murder but stock, grabbed 
him, and simultaneously demanded, one 
in his right ear and one in his left: “‘ Where 
are those letter files?” 

“On the town dump. I ordered the jani- 
tor to throw them out. We got new steel 
filing cases, an’ ——”’ 

But Cap Tucker was alone. The three 
gentlemen interested in stocks had jammed 
for an instant in the doorway, struggling 
wildly and paying no attention to one an- 
other, and in another instant two automo- 
biles had dashed away from the jail to the 
town dump, with Mr. Dubbel hanging on 
behind the blue car. When the chief ar- 
rived in his red tin fire wagon he found the 
three stock fanciers searching the dump 
inch by inch, but not a sign of a discarded 
letter file was to be seen! The chief was in 
despair. His job was gone! 

“‘Lookit here,’’ suddenly suggested Dub- 
bel. “I got it. I’ll go to that meeting with 
either one 0’ youse an’ tell the truth, any 
way you want it told. Now bid up!” 

Sands and Auburn looked at each other, 
and, rivals though they were, between 
them passed the grim eye language of the 
clan. The common foe was assailing them 
again! : 
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Quite satisfied, Auburn observed to the 
burglar: “‘Beat it, Dubbel.” 

“Go to hell yourself,’ growled the com- 
mon foe. “‘My meat ain’t for pikers any- 
how.” And he turned to Sands. But before 
he could shape anything in the form of 
a definite offer, hard-jawed Jim held up a 
quick finger. 

“Don’t waste it,” he advised. “We’ve 
made up our minds to just do without 

ou.” 

% The change in the erstwhile confident 
Mr. Dubbel was instantaneous. His lower 
lip rolled out, and his jaw shoved up, and 
his black pupils seemed to spread and fill 
his eyeballs as he ripped out a string of 
oaths so violent as even to send shudders 
up and down the spine of experienced Cap 
Tucker; but in the very midst of the lurid 
assortment of foul and unspeakable perdi- 
tions to which he was consigning the two 
petrified plutocrats he stopped, numbed by 
the dawning of a great idea; then on his 
wide face there spread his wide grin. 

“All right, youse. If youse ain’t goana 
show any honor I ain’t. I’m goin’ right up 
to the public square an’ bawl you both out; 
an’ I’m goana run for mayor myself!” 

The two financiers looked at him blankly, 
then they laughed; that wasall, just laughed. 

“T’ll show youse I can walk past with 
it!” vociferously declared Plain Bill Dub- 
bel. ‘I got youse beat all seven ways! My 
record’s clean! My life’s an open book, it 
is! You can go into any Bertillon room an’ 
get my measurements, photographs an’ 
thumbprints, an’ a tab on anything I ever 
done! Where can the public go to get the 
inside dope on youse guys? Think that 
over, will you!” 

And triumphantly Plain Bill strode away 
from them. 

Old Cap Tucker ran after him as fast as 
his fat legs would carry him. 

“Come right this way, Mr. Dubbel,’’ he 
obsequiously offered, once more pink with 
hope. “I’ll take you up in my car.” 


vr 


DENSE, seething, surging throng 

packed in the public square of Blue- 
peak-Amid-the-Hills, and madness was on 
it! Bluepeak was all agog; and fanned to a 
fever, and lashed to a frenzy, and struck 
of a heap; and pop-eyed! An ‘eleventh- 
hour candidate! It had needed but this to 
topple Reason from her already tottering 
throne. An orator in each corner of the 
public square, all four haranguing at once, 
and the mayoralty race reduced now to a 
mere matter of lungs! The hydra-headed 
sovereign, notwithstanding its multiplicity 
of intellects, felt itself growing feeble- 
minded in all of them as it rushed from 
corner to corner of the square, and round 
and round the band stand in the center, 
suffering audibly under the terrific strain 
of the four-way cross fire of Auburn, Oyler, 
Sands and Dubbel. Of only one thing the 
giant remained certain—it had to vote for 
somebody, whether it could make up its 
minds which one or not; willy or nilly, there 
must be a new mayor elected before night- 
fall, and the giant had to do it! 

So intent on the great business of the 
day were the neck-and-neck candidates and 
the seething audience that all unnoticed 
there came into the southwest corner of the 
square, with a flourish and in gaudy state, 
the justly famous migrating shares of stock! 
They were drawn by two good black horses, 
and they nestled in a battered old letter 
file on the knees of a heroically romantic 
long-haired gypsy, who sat on the seat of 
his lace-hung wagon between an athletic- 
looking young-man gypsy with a fuzzy 
mustache, and a blond little-girl gypsy, the 
latter most wondrously dressed in a red 
skirt, a green jacket, a purple turban and a 
yellow shawl. 

The good black horses stopped perforce 
in the press of the panting throng, and so 
the picturesque bodyguard of the missing 
stock became a part of the audience of 
Plain Bill Dubbel, who, backed only by the 
simple truth and Old Cap Tucker, was 
mercilessly laying bare to his pals and bud- 
dies of Bluepeak the inner blackness of the 
opposing candidates, telling just why they 
wanted to be elected, and telling just how, 
if they were, Plain Bill’s bo’s would be 
skinned to the bone! 

Suddenly something stirred in the un- 
fledged potentialities of the athletic young 
gypsy with the fuzzy mustache and the 
capable heredity; something budded and 
blossomed and bore fruit, and excitedly he 
leaned over behind friend Joe and whispered 
to the little blond gypsy: “Taffy! Will you 
marry me?”’ 
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Would she The pink of her face 
turned red and then it turned white, and 
then she stammered: ‘“ Why — why — 


why 

“Listen, Taffy!’”? And springing down 
behind the seat he swung Evelyn down 
beside him. “Listen, Taffy! Last night 
dad said he’d give me a hundred thousand 
the minute I’d engage myself to a nice girl. 
‘The minute,’ he said, Taffy. That was the 
exact wording of his offer. Would your 
dad do as much?” 

Taffy Auburn’s shoulders came straight 


' with an almost audible snap. 


“Tl back my papa against your dad for 
anything.” 

“Come on!” Jumping from the wagon 
he held up his arms for her, and she leaped 
into them, too much excited to realize that 
this was thrilling. 

With a wave of the hand to Joe Pvilic 
they edged out of the crowd. Stopping for 
an instant of whispered and half-giggling 
conversation at the steps of the band stand, 
they separated, Evelyn starting for the 
northeast corner, where her father, mounted 
on a piano box, was appealing to the hearts 
of the voters; and Gerald to the northwest 
corner, where his father was appealing to 
the intelligence of the voters; the while 
Plain Bill Dubbel was appealing to their 
pop-eyedness—which proved his under- 
standing of the emotions of giants. 

“And now I'll tell you the truth about 
the stolen stock, brothers!’’ yelled Dubbel 
in hoarse vehemence. “I’ve told you the 
truth about myself, and about Burglar 
Auburn, and Briber Sands, and Cat’s-Paw 
Oyler and Blue Falls, an’ now I’ll tell you 
the truth about the stock that youse boobs 
think had something to do with you! This 
morning youse all said that the gypsies 
stole it, an’ x4 

“Hooray!” burst forth with unexpected 
fervor from several hundred of the throats 
of the giant. Here was one good hard fact 
at least. Everybody throughout this tor- 
mented day had told some sort of a fabrica- 
tion about that stock, and it was a great 
comfort to have someone merely mention 
the original impression—that the gypsies 
had burgled S.S. Auburn’s safe; must have! 
“Hooray! Hooray! That’s the stuff! 
You're all right, Dubbel!”’ 

“Tt’s a lie!”’ boomed out a resonant voice 
above the heads of the crowd. Startled, the 
giant turned, to see, standing erect on his 
wagon seat, his flowing hair flung back, his 
hat in his hand and his black eyes flashing 
with honest indignation, big Joe Pvilic. 
Why, here was a gypsy now. “It’s a lie!” 
Joe boomed. “My family don’t steal! 
Gluig Skpilutz found it on the dump, 


and 

A dull roar broke from the myriad throats 
of the giant as it rolled up over that wagon, 
and the first face to come on a level with 
Joe Pvilic’s fist splashed red from its exact 
center. Instantaneously the populace col- 
lected itself from all parts of the square and 
surged solidly into the southwest corner. 
Why, here was one of the gypsies who had 
stolen that stock, and justice must be done! 

Thus it was that the suddenly deserted 
orators in the northeast and the northwest 
corners stood alone and helpless on their 
platforms, when they were assailed by their 
respective offsprings and subjected to a 
pair of the quickest ‘‘touches”’ on record. 
Evelyn beat Gerald by a good thirty sec- 
onds, for it was with the deftness which 
came of certain knowledge that she brought 
her father’s checkbook from his pocket, in 
spite of the shocking fact that she was to 
marry the son of Jim Sands. She had made 
a special study of that man Papa Auburn, 
ever since the day she was born, and he was 
as wax in her chubby hands. Gayly she 
raced across the square, drying her pink 
‘cheeks in the wind, and gayly Gerald joined 
her, flourishing a green check, and gayly 
they raced together into the city hall, while 
their respective parents raced after their 
respective audiences. 

The crowd was packed solidly round the 
struggling mass which had a gaudy gypsy 
wagon for its nucleus. There were waving 
arms and bobbing heads and hoarse voices, 
but not one intelligible word in answer to 
the insistent ‘‘What’s it? What’s it about? 
What’s the trouble? Who’s fighting?” 

Nobody knew! The outside rings of the 
concentric mass, the last to arrive, had re- 
signed themselves to tiptoeing, jostling, 
craning ignorance, until the fight should be 
over. But finally the mass moved, it 
swayed violently, it stumbled, | it nearly 
went off its feet; then a point in its pe- 
riphery broke, and the mass popped forth 
Joe Pvilic in the hands of five policemen. 


February I, 
Joe’s collar was gone and his gs 
torn and his face was bloody. Blo 
the faces of all his breathless capt 
Joe’s breath was still good as h 
ously and loudly proclaimed his 
the honor of his family; that Glu 
had found the letter files on ¢ 
and } a 
“Here it is, men! Hereitis! Her 
The little cross-eyed tailor was so: 
up between inebriation and 
that his eyes were nearly straight. 
is, men! Where’s Sam Auburn? Si 
Where’s Sing Sing?”’ ms 
They found S. S. presently, ¢ 
were nearest to him, and jub 
rushed him, swept him resist! 
them, tossed him, as if he’d be 
a third of the way across the 
up on the band stand, wher 
alone, looking down on the 
lighted fellow citizens; and 
stood the little tailor wavin; 


gleamed white here and there 
here and there. That damn 
“Here you are, Sing Sin: 
the tailor. ‘‘Now you can fo 
tates of your heart, and give 
light company to the village, | 
out and elect you mayor!” 
“Hooray!”’ roared all the t 
palpitating giant. 
“Three cheers for Sing Sing!” } 
little tailor. ‘ * 
“Hooray, hooray, hooray!” r 
the giant. 4 
‘ “Lookit here, pals!” broke 
voice, the voice of Plain Bill 
scrambled up on the steps to 
tage of this momentous occasi 
here a minute! I got the pro 
everybody’s a liar but me! 
didn’t steal that stock! It 


that blasphemy. This time it wa 
balked. It had started in the r 
vote for mayor according to 
Sam Auburn voted this elect 
and it had spent the time unti 
cruciating indecision. Kind Fa 
sent it back the instrument which 
cide for it automatically, and w 
intervened was now swept a b 
rendered as nothing; and th 
not be thwarted. 

While the angry growl s 
hands jerked the burglar of 
stand stair, and the little tailor 
chairman of the Citizens’ Comi 


the* thorny saddle astride 
fence, with Sands and Oyler 
from the Chronicle grinning 
the little tailor waving that 
just beneath his chin. Wh 
from here? If he said “‘yes 
said ‘‘no”’ he lost. : 

“Papa! Papa!” 

The well-remembered voi 
child! As one in a daze Sam 
automatic eyes watched his 
ter struggle through to the 
while his son-in-law-elect paus 
side of Jim Sands and thrust 
grinning gentleman’s gaze a pi 
froze the grin. Then Jim G. 
something Gerald said to him, 
cast a startled glance at S. 5. 
move was to follow the prospe 
and groom up the steps, and 
to push the little tailor brusq: 
band stand; Oyler, following, ¢ 


True; quite true. : 
“The waterfalls!’ gasped 
and Jim G. repeated for the 
“How did you get it?” 
“Bought it,’’ explained 
and the two financiers looked 
sheepishly. The idea had ne 
to them, they being in_ polit 
might be possible to acquire 4] 
erty by buying it! ‘We got 0 
the burglar’s speech,’’ went 
“Any mayor’s been empowe 
past fifteen years to sell Blue Fall 
_ benefit of the village.” 
(Concluded on Page 9: 
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Pennsylvania - 


VACUUM CUP 
“) BICYCLE TIRES 


HE demand for greatest thrift and 
economy applies to bicycle tires as 
much as it does to any other necessity. 


That standard of highest quality so pro- 
nounced in the famous Vacuum Cup Auto- | 
mobile Tires has been extended to include — 
their little brothers, Pennsylvania Vacuum ~ 

Cup Bicycle Tires. 


_-. The tread, the same stock as used in Vacuum | 
| Cup Aatombbile Tires, is built over a carcass ; 
_ of highest-grade fabric. 


Your high-grade bicycle demands the ex- 
- ceptionally trim appearance, unusual mileage ~ 
totals, and certain safety in riding on wet, 
: slippery pavements that these resilient, high- 
_. Speed tires alone can give. 


-_ One universal size, made to fit either a 
28" x 196", 28"x A", or 28"x 158" rim. Also | 
Juvenile SIZES. : 
|.» Prices per pair 

~ | Single Tube - - $8.50 

* ‘Single Clinch - - 9.00, 
Double Clinch ay 9.50 


Pennsylvania 


The fend 1S diesen vely designed es bars and i 
reirelea. It is the same stock used in Bar Circle 
Tale Tires and is built over a carcass of high- | 

c.- 


RVeE a size, ‘made to at either a 28" x 138 
oe 28" x 19g" rim. Also Juvenile sizes. 


- Price per pair, $6. 00 


tute the complete Pennsylvania line for 1919, #6 concen- 
trating se two brands only, our “manufacturing = 
atly simplified; every user demand of 
$s fully met, and an- easily handles, 

7 dealer is provided. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the United States and Canada 
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What Novo Hoists 
Are Doing 


Here is a Type O. H. Novo Hoist lifting two 250 Ib. blocks 
of concrete at Camp Holabird, Md., where the govern- 
ment is building a huge, permanent motor storage depot. 


This is one of 13 Novo Outfits which Edward L.' 
Scheidenhelm, contractor, has at work on this job. It 
is one of the six types and fifty sizes of Novo Hoisting 
Outfits, ranging from 4 to 15 H. P., which are supply- 
ing portable, Reliable Power for big and important 
construction enterprises all over the country. These 
various types and sizes of Novo Hoists are especially 
designed for different purposes—lifting ore, coal and 
building materials, pile driving, hauling scrapers, back 
filling, log loading, lumber piling, etc. For full infor- 
mation regarding Novo Hoisting Outfits, write us for 
Bulletin No. 11. 


Compactness and simplicity of operation are leading 
features of all Novo Outfits. Added to these qualities, 
Novo Reliability makes Novo the recognized standard 
power for all work within the range of its capacity. 


Any Novo Engine or Outfit can be furnished to oper- 
ate on gasoline, kerosene, distillate, natural or artificial 
gas. Outfits for Hoisting, Pumping, Air Compressing, 
Sawing. Catalog showing complete line sent on request. 


OVO ENGINE CO. 


Clarence E. Bement, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Factory and Main Office: Lansing, Mich. 
New York: 1617-1619 Woolworth Building. Chicago: 800 Old Colony Building 


London Concrete Machinery Co., London, Ontario 
Canadian Distributors 
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(Concluded from Page 50) 
’s on us,” acknowledged Auburn. 
‘nd with our own money,” grinned 
. as he tweaked a curl of his prospec- 
» aughter-in-law. 
“hat cuts me down,’ 


’ 


observed Oyler 


| “With this deal closed there’s noth- ~ 


jt in the mayoralty but the salary.” 
‘hat Evelyn and I want to know is 
, interposed Gerald briskly. “Do we 
half million apiece for this from you 
llows or don’t we? Talk fast.” 

from the patient giant, sovereign 
f its own politics, as it saw, follow- 
nod apiece from the well-known 
s up there, the son and daughter of 
and S. S. throw themselves raptur- 
to each other’s arms and exchange 
rst kiss of betrothal. ; 

‘of the cheering, however, now rose 
ill voice of the chairman of the Citi- 
mmittee, to be denied no longer: 

ag it out, Sing Sing! Isit yes or no?”’ 
tl at vote! Sam Auburn lifted his be- 
ed stock out of the clutch of the little 
and the weight of years seemed re- 
mhim. In half an hour this stock 
e him the monopoly of the Blue- 
ctric Company, complete his con- 
n and furnish a wealth-producing 


NIN’, Mistah Banks—evenin’, 
h. Yassuh; Ah think deshower 
it ovah, suh. If you-all wait 
e you is bound to git yo’ match. 

, Ah had de most curious expe- 
in’; an’ Ah doan’ know 


it by a golf ball on de loose, an’ 
“figure whether he is glad ’cause he 
“tiead or mad ’cause his hat got spoiled. 
iitart’? off yesterday *bout sundown, 
aMistah Jackson was a-payin’ off his 
, an’ look’ up all of'a sudden an’ say: 
sc Ah got a extry ticket to de concert 
niht—de Sympathy Ochestra. It be- 
2:0 ma missus; but she is on a unex- 
visit to her kin. How’d you-all like 


1, suh, music is jest de same to me as 
to a stray alley cat; an’ Ah say: 
liah Jackson, suh, you come nigh to 
dénannin’ me with such a temptin’ 
sctus; an’ indeed Ah’d be most highly 
@d to ’company you-all to de musi- 
e.) An’ we ’range to meet at his house 
m2 down in his fine motor cah. 
idx me up with a big segah on de front 
ongside de drivah, who was a white 
nj Ah did ma best to socialize with dat 
but Ah didn’t make no real head- 
y/cause it *peared like he wuz sore 
omepin. It pass ma mind dat maybe 
ssus had ben treatin’ him to de curry- 
ai an’ atter dat Ah give him ma silent 
ajthy an’ we git ’long fust-class. 
Si eby we git to de theater; an’ Mistah 
‘he go to de box office an’ swap his 
e\ for two at de top, splainin’ {dat de 
‘siriz up—same as a goff ball hit with a 
sls—an’ de people in de pit miss de 
t ffect. He hustle me through de 
rh-an’-gold hall with de lights a-shinin’ 
® amonds—sayin’ dat we is late—an 
sae stairs, an’ up some mo’ stairs; an’ 
1) some mo’ stairs, till Ah feel like Ise 
tiie big heart a-beatin’. An’ den we 
midown a steep bank to de seats. 
Wi |, Suh, de position seem’ so ticklish 
a ’t had a chance to look round till Ah 
‘Se; an’ den Ah look over de edge, an’— 
W ma Stomach done a sure-enough 
“Sn-wing. "Way down ’bout as far as 
pective wus a big lot o’ people, an’ 
Tend in de balconies wus a lot mo’— 
© gh-up-lookin’ people, actin’ jest as 
min natural as if dey wus settin’ in a 
neil. An’ ’bout as far off as de reach of a 
‘vi iron, through a arch de size o’ de 
Yy inter de Promised Land, wus a 
: ig as de Town Square. © 
accustomed to attend de Luxury 
-Picture Theater near ma home; 
d, Mistah Banks—you could 
Luxury in dat opery house an’ 
it uld hatter tie a string to it an’ keep 
de end if you wanted to find it ag’in. 
e stage dey wus a bank o’ chairs 
ees € a hoss-shoe, an’ a li’l’ stand at 
tin de middle, with a railin’ round it. 
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outlet for his half of the newly acquired 
water power; and suddenly he didn’t give 
a hoot about telling in his city clubs that 
he’d been forced to atcept the mayoralty 
of his home town! 

‘ “No!” he answered to his beloved fellow 
citizens, in a tone loud, clear and deter- 
mined. 

No? No! Sam Auburn, after all this 
day of worrying the voters of Bluepeak, 
had voted no! It was incredible! It could 
not be believed! No? No? did he say! 
The giant seemed stunned, stupefied, then 
it began to roar. That settled Sam Auburn 
for mayor! The giant roared some more, 
but since nothing came of the roaring it 
stopped presently. Then it began to con- 
sider, then to brighten as it found a ray of 
sunshine in this devastation. After all, it- 
was relieved of one-third of its dilemma! 

“Three cheers for Oliver Oyler!” yelled 
the little tailor. 

The cheers came with a will, the while 
Mr. Oyler, stooped down to the level of the 
floor, was conversing in the ear of honest 
Joe Pvilic, to this effect: 

“You have an excellent case of libel 
against this town, and IJ’ll handle it for 
you with pleasure. The village now has 
I suppose 


two hundred thousand dollars. 


By Joseph Chapman 


Dat stand an’ dat railin’ intensified me— 
bein’ like de stand at de County Fair where 
dey exhibit de prize squash; an’ Ah wuz 
wonderin’ whut dey wus gonna show off on 
dis one an’ whut de railin’ was fixed fo’ to 
pen up. On de chairs was a lot o’ musi- 
cians, an’ mo’ kinds o’ instruments dan Ah 
knowed dere really wuz. 

In front wus de fiddles an’ ’way back wus 
mo’ fiddles; but dey wus older lookin’ an’ 
so big dat de men had to stand ’em on de 
floor. An’ at de very back wus de oldes’ an 
bigges’ fiddles o’ de lot—balky an’ mean 
lookin’, so dat de men managin’ ’em had to 
stand up an’ drive ’em on de bit de whole 
time. 

Ah see a lot o’ horns an’ drums an’ flutes, 
an’ one contraption like a bean pole, with 
a crooked twig comin’ out de side dat de 
man put in his mouf. Ah ax Mistah Jack- 
son whut dat wus, an’ he whisper somepin 
soundin’ like bassoon. Dis s’prise me, 
’cause Ah always thought dat wus some 
kind of a animal. 

Right soon de people begun clappin’, an’ 
aman come out an’ mount de stand. Ah 
look him over careful, but Ah doan’ see 
nothin’ pertickilar ’bout him. He wave a 
ll’ stick an’ we all riz up; an’ dat band 
sail inter “Oh, say, can you see——” An’ — 
my land!—Mistah Banks, dat wus some 
band! Dey fill dat place so full o’ harmony 
it seem’ like somepin gotta crack, an’ Ah 
feel de chills round ma backbone like de 
hands of a pickpocket in a crowd tryin’ to 
locate de lucre. ; 

Atter dat dey settle down to de real busi- 
ness 0’ de evenin’; an’ — fo’ afact, Mistah 
Banks—dere wus some curious doin’s. 

Fust, de man on de stand, de leader dey 
call’ him—he seem’ to me mo’ like de fol- 
lower, ’cause he’s always atter ’em so hard— 
fust, de leader hold up de li’!’ stick an’ dey 
all git quiet like dey wuz awaitin’ fo’ some- 
pin to happen. An’—’deed indeed—it hap- 
pened! Dey wus de mos’ awful bust 0’ 
noise dat ever ketch me head-on in de 
countenance, comin’ a mile a minute, an’ 
it like to raise me clean outen de seat. Dis 
kept up fo’ a minute, with de leader actin’ 
like a crazy man an’ all de musicians 
weavin’ an’ wreathin’ like a passel o’ nig- 
gahs gittin’ religion; an’ den—bam!—it 
stop’ jest as solid as bangin’ shut de lid o’ 
de cedar chest on a cat fight goin’ on in de 
in’ards. : 

Right away a sound come along as if dey 
wus a jenny wren fussin’ over de lack 0’ 
buildin’ materials, an’ den one o’ de men 
with de horns woke up an’ squelched dat 
with a blast dat would ’a’ made de Angel 
Gabriel feel like a peacock in de moltin’ 
season. 

Den dey all got more er less busy an’ 
seem’ to be playin’ some kind of a game, 
with de leader chidin’ ’em an wavin’ his 


/was now removed, and 
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you'll be willing to split it as many ways as 
may be necessary.” 

A grunt was the assent of outraged Joe 
Pvilic. 

“And a tiger for the Honorable Oliver 
Oyler, the next mayor of Bluepeak!’’ 
shrilled the little tailor. 

But Mr. Oyler rose and held up his hand 
for silence. 

“As mayor of Bluepeak, my friends, I 
could not consistently prosecute the village 
in an important suit which I am about to 
institute,” he stated in his most mellifluent 
tones. ‘In consequence, I resign.” 

Prosecute? What did he mean, prosecute. 
It was beyond the understanding of the 
giant at this juncture. One thing at a 
time was enough—almost too much. So 
Oyler was out! Oyler and Auburn were 
both out! The giant-gulped down its mul- 
titudinous Adam’s apples and considered 
again. After all, two-thirds of its dilemma 
Why the 
other third disappeared automatically! 

Peace, sweet peace settled on the giant’s 
soul and all its intellects. Now it knew 
exactly what to do. It went right out and 
elected the burglar. Then, its conscience 
cleared and its duty wisely done, it blew 
horns, and ate its supper, and went to bed. 
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MPIONY ORCHESTRA 


stick an’ shakin’ his fist at’ em every 
minute; an’ Ah began to realize de 
usefulness o’ de railin’ dat kep’ him 
in place. Ifit hadn’t been fo’ dat, dere wus 
a lot o’ times durin’ de evenin’ when he 
would ’mos’ surely tore loose an’ gone at 
some o’ de musicians hand to hand. 

Atter a bit Ah begun to notice some o’ de 
details—such as de man with de drums. He 
had two sort o’ kettles an’ peared to be 
havin’ trouble with ’em. He’d crouch 
down back o’ de music stand, watchin’ de 
leader like he spected him to heave a brick 
any time; den, with a flourish o’ de drum- 
stick, he’d fetch one kettle a good lick, an’ 
den jump on it like he feared it’d git away 
from him. Sometimes he’d touch ’em up 
real soft—fust one an’ den de other—like 
he was tryin’ to make up; but he’d always 
lose his temper in de end an’ begin to beat 
de stuffin’ outer ’em ag’in. - 

Ah got to watchin’ de rest o’ de players; 
an’ dey ’peared to be divided up inter 
teams. One team would play like fury fo’ 
a minute an’ den chop off—spang!—with a 
jolt; an’ den one o’ de other teams would 
try an’ snatch it up without spillin’ any 
crumbs. Dey’d toss it back an fo’th data- 
away by de hour, with de leader actin’ as 
umpire an’ watchin’ like a hen hawk fo’ de 
least slip. 

Dat appeared to be de main game. 

Atter a pause a fine lady come out an’ 
started to sing. At fust she seem’ to be 
splainin’ ’bout de matter—an’ pleadin’; but, 
though Ah listened close, Ah couldn’t 
ketch de drift. "Long ’bout de middle she 
loose off a high piercin’ yowl, an’ Ah sut- 
tinly thought de man back o’ her must ’a’ 
jabbed her with a pin, or de like; but she 
quiet’ down right away an didn’t pull no 
razah nor nothin’, so Ah s’pose Ah must ’a’ 
been mistaken. Prob’ly she done it fo’ fun, 
or else to ’tract attention. 

Soon atter dat she -commenced de 
sweetes’, saddes’, softes’ li’]’ tune Ah ever 
heered, an’ Ah mighty nigh forgot all ’bout 
de theater an’ de audience an’ mase’f, an’ 
de whole world, till Ah felt a stingin’ in ma 
nose. An’—blame me, Mistah Banks—if 
Ah didn’t find Ol’ Uncle Jed with tears in 
de eyes! 

Yassah; dat lady wus surely a sweet 
singah—if only de band hadn’t kept 
a-bustin’ in like as if dey wus jealous. An’ 
Ah suttinly would like to hear her in a 
rendition of Ol’ Black Joe. 

Well, suh, de business come to de end at 
las’, an’ we all rode home in dat fine ma- 
chine. On de way Ah axed Mistah Jackson 
why dey called dat band a Sympathy 
Ochestra. He givea long disputation on de 
subject; but, whut with dé whirrin’ o’ de 
machine an’ Mistah Jackson talkin’ from 
de back seat, Ah didn’t rightly git de idea. 

Maybe dey has sympathy—fo’ dey kin, 
like as not, an’ fo’ dey close friends. As fo’ 
mase’f, Ah couldn’t locate no sympathy 
*bout *em—anyhow, not fo’ de audience. 
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OR years you have read these 

advertisements ofQ. Henryand 
thought that some day you would 
take advantage of 
their low price. 

But that low price 
is over. The rising 
price of binding 
alone makes it im- 
possible to continue, 
to say nothing of the 
increase in the price 
of paper, labor— 
everything thatgoes 
into these sets. 

So the price must 
goup. No more will 
you be able to say 
“Tomorrow I will 
get these books at 
the bargain price.” 
This is your chance. 


A Thief—She ? 


AND YET—vwith a 
shiver she told him all 
the sordid story! The 
stage life—the nights 
of drunkenness—the 
days ofremorseforher 
sin—all was poured 
out in the desperate 
tale. But he loved 
her in spite of all, and 
—then came the as- 
tounding truth—the 
unexpected twist— 
that makes O. 
HENRY the most 
eagerly read of Amer- 
ican story tellers. 


So many sets of O. Henry have been printed 
that the old plates were entirely worn out and 
we had to make brand new plates for this edi- 
tion, so you will get the very first impression 
from these new plates—the clearest, cleanest 
print you have ever seen. 

The hands of the clock won’t turn back. Send 
the coupon today—now—or you will be too late. 

One soldier in France had with him a volume 
of O. Henry, which was split up into as many 
parts as there were stories, distributed and used 


until the print had worn away. 
Five 


R E. Volumes 


Jack London 


He was the last of our classic 
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Get his best work absolutely 
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Low Price 
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out of a thing as tre- 
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take his treasure to 
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for the set? Send 
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mind after you get the books. 

Remember that the end of this 
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you money. Send the coupon now— 
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sold all winter to Smythe Fairbush. Somuch 
was this the case that the government allot- 
ment to “Mrs. Lucien Detwiler”’ was now 
not even a temptation. f 

“Why, just listen to this!’’ she had cried 
excitedly as, walking out of the Stonecraft 
post office between Jasper and Bobby, she 
glanced over the first scrawled page. 
“Tucien’s been cited for bravery.” 

It was a most unguarded statement, and 
Jasper soon lisped his dark misgivings. 
“The uniform’s getting him,” he moaned. 
““Decowations, dwums—blood! Pwetty 
soon you’ll hear him waving over the Ger- 
man outwages!” ; 

“Just awfully spectacular to save a 
wounded man, isn’t it?” retorted Louise. 
Perhaps both the unexpected retort and the 
sudden reddening of her cheeks were due to 
the fact that she herself was puzzled. She 
had loyally withheld Lucien’s mention of 
his attempted transfer to the infantry. 

After this Miss Le Brun always replied 
evasively to inquiries regarding Mr. Det- 
wiler. Not for worlds would she have 
betrayed his constant fretting over that 
delayed transfer to the infantry. Not for 
more worlds would she have read aloud his 
sympathetic references to Dayton Hol- 
lander. Sothe summer wore on. Then, just 
as Miss Le Brun’s technic grew so perfect 
that a portrait painted by her would have 
safeguarded any fugitive, came the news 
that Lucien had been wounded. 

At first he reported the wound as a mere 
scratch. He would be back “‘shooting the 
gas’’ in a few weeks at the most. Following 
letters were less optimistic, however, and 
one night during the latter part of Septem- 
ber there stood in the doorway of that far 
room of the Capucine a young man whose 
left arm hung stiffly at his side. He was 
looking straight ahead, and as they caught 
that first sight of the returned Lucien every 
one of the noisy group at the big table 
which he had left nine months before fell 
suddenly silent. Awe is apt to leave the con- 
ventional mind, yet for one instant Bobby 
Musher and Miss Nausica Bean and Lucile 
Devereaux and even Jasper Gates could 
not speak as they saw their Lucien looking 
at them with the wide eyes of. a child seeing 
something for the first time. 

Then with one voice they called out to 
him. He still stared at them dazedly, and 
at last Bobby ran over to get him. As he 
pushed the wanderer down into a vacant 
chair between his own and that of Miss 
Bean another hush fell upon Lucien’s old 
group. At last they were going to hear the 
truth about the war. 

Gradually then Lucien lost that first 
wide gaze. Yet the curiosity with which he 
peered first into one face and then another 
was still childlike—a puzzled attempt, it 
seemed, at fitting together two widely 
remote visions. And certainly no one could 
have missed the boyish wonder of his first 
words. 

‘“Where’s Louise?’’ asked he, looking 
about the table as he said it. 

The question deepened the silence of his 
group. It was Bobby Musher who finally 
answered him. 

‘“Why—why—haven’t you seen her yet? 
She went to meet you to-night. I saw her 
in here this afternoon, and Fairbush was 
looking up your train.’”’ Then staring into 
his friend’s face he added in a lower tone: 
“Honest, she intended going—she told us 
to be sure to be here to-night to see you. 
There’s been some mistake.” 

“Some mistake,”’ repeated Lucien obedi- 
ently, and they could see he was trying to 
be contented with the explanation. As he 
said the words he found the real kindliness 
in Bobby’s eyes, and with a gesture instinc- 
tive as that of a child who has found amid 
a strange scene some reassuring familiar 
thing he reached out and caught the sleeve 
of Bobby’s white overcoat. 

Holding to his friend’s sleeve he suddenly 
looked down at his limp left arm. 

“Tt’s paralyzed,’”’ he said in a low voice 
and without lifting his eyes. ‘‘They won’t 
let me—I can’t go back.” 

“Shell shock,’’ whispered Miss Lucile 
Devereaux to Jasper Gates, who sat beside 
her. ‘‘He’s just frightened to death.” 

Jasper made no. reply. Perhaps a less 
lenient explanation of the change in Lucien 
was already forming behind those huge 
horn-rimmed spectacles. 

‘‘Never mind, old man.” It was again 
Bobby who replied to Lucien. “‘ You must 
have enough material now anyway.” 
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“Material?’’ The returned Lucien’s face 
was blank. : 


“Why, yes; for your book—the book ° 


you’re going to do on the war.” 

Lucien was about to reply when at that 
moment Albert appeared in the doorway 
from the kitchen. The moment that he 
caught sight of the little Piedmontese 
waiter the wanderer’s face cleared. In a 
moment he was on his feet, was grabbing 
both of Albert’s hands, was pouring upon 
him a delighted tide of French. 

“Shell shock?” sniffed Jasper to Miss 
Devereaux. ‘‘Just look at him now!” 

When Lucien returned to the table con- 
versation had already developed into the 
fugue of nine months before. Nothing was 
easier than to die, opined Jasper Gates as 
he sipped a high-priced cocktail. Yes, 
agreed his lady love, the little artist’s 
model, the hard thing in this world consisted 
of doing the unpopular, the unspectacular, 
the unheroic. To her mind the real heroes 
of this war were the men who had been 
brave enough to stay out of it. Meanwhile 
Bobby Musher had leaned across Lucien 
to speak to Miss Bean about the wicked 
impropriety of American interference in 
Russia. Miss Bean supported him with 
reverent quotations from the last pamphlet 
gotten out by The Carburetor, that maga- 
zine which formed the chief nourishment of 
Lucien’s pacifistic group. Just as she fin- 
ished, another one of those awfully clever 
chaps—just back from Russia, you know— 
announced gloomily that America didn’t 
need to rant about Junkers; we had all the 
local talent here that anyone wanted. This 
remark succeeded in cementing every inter- 
est represented at the table. In a moment 
each one was contributing to America’s 
final conviction. It was quite plain they 
all considered Columbus the most tactless 
man who ever lived. 

If Mr. Lucien Detwiler, late of the 
ambulance corps, heard any of these proofs 
of the wider outlook he gave no sign. Yet 
by this time the haze had cleared from his 
eyes. Keenly, impatiently, he was watching 
the door through which he expected Miss 
Louise Le Brun to enter. 

At last Bobby detached himself from the 
perfections of the Bolsheviki long enough to 
give his old friend yet one more chance. 

““Come, Lucien,” he cried, “‘ we’ve waited 
long enough now. Tell us all about the 
war.” And he slapped the other on the 
back in a way that managed to be merely 
nervous. 

“Yes, Lucien, tell us! What was the 
thing over there that impressed you most?” 
urged the vamp of The Purple Buskin, who 
at the other end of the table had overheard 
Bobby’s plea. 

Silence fell once more upon the group 
and every eye was fixed on Lucien. At 
first his face did not change expression, 
and as he sat there with his right hand 
upon the handle of a fork it seemed to 
them all that he would never look up. Then 
very abruptly he leaned forward on his 
elbow. 

“A goat,”’ said he slowly, and the knitted 
brows appeared to be sheltering some inner, 
treasured vision. 

“A goat!” they all exclaimed in unison, 
and a look of gusty relief peaked upward 
from the darkness of Mr. Gates’ face. He 
had wronged Lucien. There on those lips 
delayed some wise, sweet parable of pac- 
ifism. 

“Tt was a very small goat,’”’ he went o 
with his eyes fixed on the space between 
Jasper and Lucile Devereaux, ‘‘and I saw 
it getting out of a third-class railway car- 
riage. It was on a rope and the rope was 
held by a very old woman—old and wrin- 
kled and—bent.”’ Here Lucien cleared his 
throat and those knitted brows seemed to 
be struggling more and more to keep close 
and untouched that inner picture. ‘‘She 
was so thin and stooped, I wondered how 
she could walk at all and—I—went over to 
her—then. I asked—if I couldn’t help. It 
was—the first kind word she had had for 
days—and all of a sudden she gave—a sort 
of frightened little look and—began to cry. 
I never heard crying like that—it was—so 
patient—so friendless.’’ For a moment he 
could not go on, and in the deep stillness 
they heard him swallowing. 

Through the quiet a squeaking voice 
rose from the other end of the table. ‘Ah, 
yes,’ said Jasper Gates. ‘‘That’s the way 
it is—that’s how people suffer for a| goveh- 
ment wah.” \ - 


. had become accustomed to th 


Lucien paid no heed to this interr 
Huskily, rapidly, he was going 
“By and by she stopped crying 
asked her what she was doing with 
goat. ‘It’sall lhaveinthe world, 
she answered; ‘Nanette and— 
she pulled out from under her 
copper kettle. Her son had been ki 
didn’t know where her grandchi 
and everything she owned had b 
by the Germans.”’ 

As he paused here a page we 
the room. ‘‘ Miss Le Brun, Miss 
he bawled, and hesitated there fo 
beside the big table. 

Lucien did not stop the boy. 
lently his whole look changed. N 
first time since he had begun h 
looked into the eyes about hir 
when his stare fell upon Jasper 
passion which overturned the 
which he had been sitting he sp 

“You—dquilted souls!” he sn 
voice was so loud that it drowned 
call for Miss Le Brun, so vio 
made all the people at the s 
tables turn to look at him. The 
these spectators, for one amaz 
the searing eyes of a prophet, 
Lucien was gone. 

Overwhelmed by the furious a 
group watched him stride out of 1 
They even stared at him stupid 
after a moment he came back a 
said a few words to the little Pied 
waiter. And they were just recoy 
one choric ‘‘Militaristic!’”? when i 
burst into the room a girl whose short 
was tumbled and whose slate-gray | 
shone with alarm. | 

“‘Tsn’t he here?” cried Miss Le 
“Oh, such a terrible mistake! Hi j I 
got in at  five-thirty instead of | 
thirty a Ta 

They interrupted her here to say th 
had just left, and though they spar 
the circumstances of his departur 
made it quite clear that Lucien woul | 
be back. | 

“Gone? Without leaving any wor {0 
me?” echoed little Miss Le Brun; ai) 
she stood looking down at them the 
sweet bow of an upper lip began to qt& 

She hesitated only a moment 
Albert came through from the kitchen | 
his tray high overhead he must havi {a 
just a glimpse of the flying figure. / 
minutes afterward Miss Le Brun wai 
ing up the stairs of a house in theqi| 
embedded square. There was no | 
showing through the transom of her @ 
but she would not believe what 
ness meant. Even when as she 
the door the dingy light of the 
into the room she was still expec 
Lucien’s voice. It was only af 


that she realized the place was € 

At first she was too stunned 1 
When at last she did so it was to 
chanically for the matches. The 
where she thought she had left 
as she passed her hand first over 
and then another a sudden, s 
sprang up. He had been here, | 
her a note! When she finally 
matches she was trembling with 
and even before she lit the gas jet he 
ing match had given her time for on 
glance about the room. 

But no message was here fo 
when at last she realized the 
Miss Le Brun looked about her vy 
ing eyes. 

“Where has he gone?” she 
and the desolate rising on the | 
made her voice like a sob. 

The symbolic canvases on t 
no suggestion to offer. Neit 
table, where amid a mass of dra 
rials still rested the omelet | 
dishes of Louise’s morning 
dishes were unwashed and the 
was caked with egg. Mecha 
noted, too, that the chafing i 
her dresser there between a pair 
slippers ‘and Lucien’s telegram 
morning. 2 

It was the observation of tl 
ularity that fixed her attention 
general appearance of the room 
ing’ it now for the first time 
through the eyes of one coming 
denly after a long absence— 
each familiar detail. ig 

(Continued on Page 57 
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Order Now for $575 * | 
Spring Delivery 


Picture the Bossert ‘‘Pocono Hills’? Bungalow in your favorite 
summering place—a Summer Home of your own—up in the moun- 
tains, at the seashore, close to ‘the shimmering waters of a breeze- 
swept lake, or perhaps nestling in the silences of the deep woods. 


It will bring you into real intimate touch with nature, enable 
you to enjoy all the pleasures of outdoor life without any of its dis- 
comforts, and decrease materially your summer expenses this year 
and during many years to come. This Bossert Bungalow—a member 
of the famous line of 


is an ideal type—artistically attractive, with simple instructions for assembling 

substantial in construction, convenient so that any two inexperienced persons 

im arrangement and withal most mod- can quickly and easily erect it. 

erate in price. ‘ Bossert Houses are built substantially of su- 
It will make you independent perior quality materials and are of a permanent 

of the constantly rising high character. They are fully covered by ius Ss. 

costs of living at Summer re- patents and should not be confused with tem- 


3 R porary, so-called ‘‘portable’’ houses. 
ee and provide a delightful Bossert Houses are fabricated at the Bossert 


objective for your week-end plant—a method of construction which provides 


motoring trips. an exceptionally substantial structure at less cost 
The Bossert Pocono Hills than the hand-labor method affords. 
Bungalow is built complete at The Bossert plant, one of the largest of its kind 


our plant. Even the doors and in the world, covers more than 32 acres, including 
windows are hun g a half mile of waterfront along the Atlantic coast. 


Eecsish: es The Bossert Export Department is prepared 

ti Pred to you to handle contracts of any size—whether for a 
Sections Of conven- few buildings or for a number sufficient to house 
lent size for handling, an entire community. 


Send your order fora Bossert Pocono Hills Bungalow 
today, and delivery will be made in the Spring. Absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog showing complete 
line of Bossert Houses mailed upon receipt of 18c. 


a Le AAT a CES, oes Le 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 1301 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ship one of your Pocono Hills Bungalows, for which I agree to pay to your 
order $575.00 as follows: Check or money order for $143.75 herewith. Balance 
of $431.25 on receipt of notification that goods are ready for shipment. 


Signature 


Ship to (Name) 


Address Railway Station 
Price is F. O. B. Brooklyn 
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SCANT ey DAY epi os Mase VE PLAYED 
AT CILRCiwws TUNG te RE LOR 


—that whets a boys appetite 


All day long they’ve played at circus 
up in the loft with old Spot for the 
zebra and the neighbor’s Persian for 
the man-eating lion. 


Trapeze acts and slides for life—they whet 
a boy’s appetite. At six o’clock they come 
troopingin. Mother scrubs tired faces clean 
and they’re ready for dinner-time. 


Twice, maybe three times a week Bridget 
prepares a piping hot dish of Brown Beauty 
Beans. First she saves out a helping for her- 
self. For she knows the last spoonful will 
vanish at the table. 

* * ok 


And the grownups like these plump, tooth- 

some beans too. They are as nourishing as 
steak but so inexpensive, they keep larder 

bills low. Cooked in a tasty sauce they’ve a 
piquant flavor all their own. 


MARSHALL CANNING COMPANY 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


srown Beaut 


_ Tell the grocery man you want Brown Beauty Beans. 


Be 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
davens!’’ exclaimed little Miss Le 
, and quite suddenly she grabbed the 
cmatches from the mantel. 
movements after this were very 
| Striking a match on the side of her 
wy skirt she lit the aleohol burner for 
te of water. While this was heating 
»: a few logs on the fireplace and then 
anced clearing up the room. Inas- 
his her sense of order dictated only 
-) object should be out of sight the 
srocess was simple. Long before the 
sor washing her dishes had heated 
hi chucked all protuberant elements 
ir bureau drawers. As she finished 
¢position she happened to look up at 
arm clock on the mantel. Dear, oh 
.ne had forgotten to wind the thing! 

inds had stopped at half past five. 
apast five! It was the hour at which 
es train had arrived, the hour at 
he should have met him! Suddenly 
«ook the clock up in her hands Louise 
a awed sense of larger interjection, of 
ment of the gods—brusque, mocking, 


31 
9” cried she sharply, and both hands 
s| in hard from the elbows upon the 
«hich she was holding. ‘‘Oh! Oh! 


/ne mounting exclamation was her 
gtion of the truth. It came to her 
jereingly that she should never have 
xed upon Fairbush or anyone else in 
ntter of looking up Lucien’s train. 
' r the first time she saw how, had he 
drom Bobby of that shifted respon- 
it, the mistake must have hurt him. 
ein thus explaining Lucien’s behavior 
mer once doubted that he would come 
ind as she returned to her tasks 
a; the feeling of putting in a few diffi- 
mnutes. At any time she would hear 
sp—tumultuous, remorseful, almost 
el] helpless—which always brought 
ther after a quarrel. 

us fear of not hearing the first far- 
yound of him that made her hardly 
-stape the crusted omelet pan. Later, 
\ien her basins of hot water stood 
yn the drawing table, she was careful 
tcattle any of the few dishes she was 
iz. Yet when she had finished her 
< id sat down before the burning logs 
* which she waited had not yet 
| hard. 
ilshe never doubted. Catching up the 
ecy of The Carburetor she read calmly 
uj the leading article. It was just as 
‘ished this that her ear caught at it— 
ars footfall on the stair. Tiptoeing to 
dor she swung it silently open. Her 
ttood still as she waited for him to 
e und the bend of the old-fashioned 
liy stairway. Then with a little cry 
clied the door. It was only the lino- 
: cerator who lived at the other end of 
héecond article in The Carburetor de- 
| greater mental athleticism. Sev- 
ties she found herself reading over a 
ph three or four times. And when 
0 afterward she reached the last page 
pit was alla blur. It seemed to her 
tit she could not wait another min- 
‘oLucien’s coming. 

etor another half hour she forced her- 
‘quiet. As she sat there with her 
ds ripped about her knees the logs she 
t‘own upon the fireplace came out 
1 teir flame, two fishes with sooty dark 
nd bellies of scaled gold. Their oc- 
om cracking sound—like the snapping 
' icicles—was the only break in a 
ne that seemed to wash from one end 
e dark old-fashioned house to the 


t lst Louise jumped violently from her 
'. She could stand it no longer. Just 
1e/as all ready to go back to the Capu- 
» dwever, her eye happened to fall 
“ 1e clock on the mantel. Through 
Oineddling with that comment of the 
*S: had not set the hands or wound the 
- Now as she looked another super- 
ou impulse halted her. If she stayed 
Vth her eyes upon that solemn half 
> fe—it might be midnight before he 
©, ut —— With swift determination 
Jeled the hat from her head. 
‘ight came, however—there on the 
owlial of the Jefferson Street Market 
a ich she could see from her side 
the dn id brought with it no Lucien. 
did one o’clock, or two. And at 
, uise gave up all hope. For hours 
SI had been walking up and down the 
4, nd the sobs which shook themselves 
n tat small swelling throat were mixed 


‘ 
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with the chatterings of a nervous chill. A 
hundred times through the night she had 
been sure that some faint far-off sound 
would turn into the step that she hungered 
to hear. A hundred times every nerve of 
her body drawn up to listen for him had 
slipped back to a more sickening disap- 
pointment. But as she saw the hands of 
that yellow dial reach three she suddenly 
gave up listening. She knew then that 
Lucien was not coming. 

A few minutes later even the moon, that 
somewhat calloused observer of dramas, 
must have been softened by the sigh of 
little Miss Le Brun. As, with that hopeless 
relief which comes when we have accepted 
the worst, she stopped her maddened pac- 
ing of the room her eye fell on Lucien’s 
typewriter. At first she stared at it dully, 
almost unrecognizingly. Then slowly that 
black oilcloth cover, sagging down into 
creases filled with the dust of these last 
nine months, began to bring him back to 
her. And all of a sudden she sank down in 
a heap beside the chair upon which rested 
that deserted typewriter. 

“Lucien,” she cried, throwing her arms 
out over the gritty oilcloth, “don’t punish 
me like this! Darling—don’t you hear 
me? Don’t you know I’mso-orry? Listen 
to me! Oh, you’ve got to, you’ve got to! 
Why, darling?” 

Between sobs and chills she repeated sen- 
tences like this over and over. Always, too, 
they ended in the one way—in that cry of 
appalled questioning. She could not un- 
derstand. Back of the hunger for him, 
back of the acknowledgment that she had 
hurt him swelled a passionate sense of in- 
justice. She had always been this way—he 
had always liked her kind of woman—why 
should he start to punish her now? It was 
a child’s consciousness of justice unjustly 
descended that ached in the small young 
throat as at last she fell asleep with her 
face on the dusty typewriter cover. 

Fiercely as she suffered that night, how- 
ever, she believed that the punishment 
came from a Lucien who still loved her. It 
was only when after afew hours of exhausted 
sleep she rose, cramped and cold, to the 
first shrill notes of light sounding over her 
eastern roofs from the bugler sun that she 
realized something different. A Lucien 
who had really loved her could not have 
punished her like this. She knew too well 
that almost womanlike dread of silent 
estrangement, that tumultuous quenching 
always of thought in action. The old 
Lucien could not have borne the punish- 
ment he had meted out to her. 

But if he no longer loved her, who then 
was it? Quickly she leaped to the thought. 
Aman like Lucien would not be dispossessed 
of one love except by the coming of an- 
other. But who—who? Gathering to- 
gether all the letters he had written her she 
read them through by the gas jet while her 
coffee came to a boil. 

There was only one woman whom he had 
mentioned in all that time, and feverishly 
now she went back to that description of 
the young English widow helping in the 
devastated districts. ‘‘With her cooleEng- 
lish voice and her eager English eyes ——’” 
The lump in her throat kept her from seeing 
more. Ah, yes, that was it—Lucien saw 
women always only as so many pictures; 
in spite of everything, who so sure to be 
touched by the piquant sentimentality of 
Mrs. Saint John Letheridge standing in the 
doorway of the old peasant’s home with her 
arms full of new shoes and pots and pans? 
Why, of course! How could she have been 
so blind? It was just after his meeting with 
Mrs. Letheridge that his letters became the 
scraps which had so puzzled her. Without 
touching the cup of coffee before her she 
ran distractedly from the room. 

Her first impulse was to hunt up Bobby 
Musher, the member of her group of whom 
she was most truly fond. But when she 
finally stood before the house on West 
Tenth Street in which he roomed her heart 
failed her. She had not the courage to 
meet the kindly acquiescence to her theory 
which she knew would wait her in Bobby’s 
eyes. 

“Well, there you are,’”’ she could hear 
him saying. ‘‘ Married love—it just won’t 
last.”” And he would probably add the old 
English verse to which all of her set were so 
devoted: 


Can you keep the bee from ranging 
Or the ringdove’s neck from changing 
Or fettered love from dying 

In the knot there’s no untying ? 


She shuddered at the imaginary voice 
accompanied by one of Bobby’s yeasty 


- water!’ she said; 
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looks. No, no, she might go mad silent and 
alone, but better anything than to have 
one’s grief shrugged away into a formula! 

All that week she avoided her old group. 
It was not until ten days after Lucien’s 
arrival that she happened to run into 
Bobby Musher. 

“Why, hello!”’ he cried, catching hold of 
her elbow in the old friendly way. ‘‘Where 
you been anyway? You don’t need to snub 
us all just because Lucien does.” 

“Lucien does?” The slate-gray eyes 
widened. ‘‘Why, what do you mean?” 

“Honest, don’t you know? Hasn’t he 
told you about that night when he came?”’ 
And in a moment he was recounting Luci- 
en’s behavior. “‘The funny thing was,’’ he 
wound up by saying, ‘‘he seemed to see red 
when that boy was paging you—that was 
when he up and told us that we were 
quilted souls.” 

She listened breathlessly, listened with- 
out a word to indicate that she had not yet 
seen Lucien; and as later she took her way 
down to the little embedded square her 
heart sank to a more sickening realization. 
So that was the way she—her friends, her 
world—looked to Lucien after Mrs. Saint 
John Letheridge! 

During the next week she avoided more 
sedulously than ever the Capucine and her 
old associates, and to various phone mes- 
sages from Mr. Smythe Fairbush she made 
no response. One Friday afternoon, how- 
ever, there burst into the outer office of that 
elaborate suite where the calendar man 
conducted his business a Miss Le Brun 


‘ whose eyes were still terrified by a mo- 


ment’s glimpse of Lucien. 

The minute that Mr. Fairbush came out 
to greet her he exclaimed at her appear- 
ance. 

“Tsay,” he cried, ““youlooksick! What’s 
happened?” And pushing her into a chair 
he ran for a glass of water. 

She took the water, but instead of plac- 
ing it to her lips she sat there staring at it, 
and then all of a sudden her teeth began 
to chatter. She tried to hide the chill in a 
hysterical laugh. 

“‘ How like a man t-0-0-0 gi-i-i-ive you— 
and the shivering catch 
of her vowels moved Mr. Fairbush to even 
deeper solicitude. 

“Why, they’re icy cold!” cried he, grab- 
bing her disengaged hand. ‘‘And your 
cheeks—they’re burning up!”’ 

Still chattering and laughing, Miss Le 
Brun looked up at him as he stood over her. 
Then in a sudden flood it all came out—her 
story of the past days. 

“T’ve hardly tasted a mouthful,’ shé 
ended. ‘I haven’t done anything but just 
walk, walk, walk; and to-day—right in 
front of me on Fifth Avenue—coming out 
of a tea room—there he was—with—her!”’ 

And the sobs she had held back pushed 
out now into that one dark pronoun. 

“How do you know it was her?” 

“Oh, I know it was—I just caught a 
glimpse of her, but she looked like that 
kind—the kind that would go meddling 
with a poor old peasant and then want to 
get herself thanked for it.’ 

As she ended, a vicious little smile strug- 
gling out from her tears recalled for one 
minute the mischievous medieval page. 

Thoughtfully Mr. Fairbush stood there 
rubbing his pink hand over the back of her 
chair. “Well,” he said at last, ‘‘what of 
ree 

“What of it?’’ replied Louise in dismay. 
Was it possible? Was this man, to whom 
she had instinctively flown after that mo- 
ment’s glimpse of Lucien and Mrs. Lethe- 
ridge—was he too going to say that married 
love would not last? 

“Yep, what of it? He’ll come back all 
right. Just take it from me, little girl, 
there isn’t a vamp alive can keep a man 
from his wife—if she really wants him 
back.” 

As though under a wand Louise’s whole 
look changed. ‘‘Do you really think so?” 
she asked with a tremulous parting of the 
lips. 

“Think so? I know so. Why, just look 
at me, little Miss Wife.’”’ And there was an 
instant’s boastful pouting of the flesh under 
the ruddy cheeks and chin. ‘‘I guess maybe 
I’m a kind of man about town. I like well 
enough to look in on your little Bohemian 
affairs—I don’t even mind taking a kiss 
now and then from a good fellow like your- 
self. But, true as I’m standing hére, it’s all 
just as if 1 was at a theater, and the minute 
eleven o’clock comes round I begin to want 
to get back.’’ 

“Get back?” repeated Miss Le Brun 
almost radiantly. 


Straight in 
Dae 
Shoes. 


America Wants You 
to have Healthy Feet 


OU who work on farm, in 

office and factory—Amer- 
ica needs your best work now 
that busy -peace times have 
come. You cannot give your 
best if your feet are tortured 
with corns, bunions, callouses, 
ingrowing nails, fallen arches, 
the miseries that always follow 
the wearing of pointed, bone- 
bending shoes. 

Wear such shoes as army doctors 
prescribe for soldiers. You'll find 
them in Educators, built by scien- 
tists to “Jet the feet grow as they 
should” —not to “train” or alter 
their shape. Educators are made 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 

Get your whole family into them to- 

day. Be sure to look for Epucaror 
stamped on the sole. There can be no 
protection stronger than this trade- 
mark, for it means that behind every 
part of the shoe stands a responsible 
manufacturer. 
“‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 
is a surprising booklet on the feet. 
Free. Send for it today. : 

RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 

14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of famous All-America Shoes 
for Men, ‘‘ The Shoe That’s Standardized’’ 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


ATOR 


Not every 
broad-toed 
shoe is an 
Educator. 
Be sure 
this Mark 
is on the 
sole, 


Blucher 


Educator 
for Men. 
A similar 
style for 
boys and 
children. 
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BUY shoes wisely — 

economically — buy 
good shoes and you get 
more for your money— 
buy Florsheims and you 
get most in comfort, 
service and satisfaction. 


Nine Dollars and up 


Florsheim quality is economy. 
Look for name in shoe. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Write for “Styles 
of the Times.” 
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ADY SUSPENDERS are worn by men 
who are particular about their wearing- 
apparel and who appreciate comfort. Made 
of good quality elastic webbing, and having 
the famous ‘“‘Double Crown Roller,’’ which 
is concealed in the back of every pair. 


KADY 


SUSPENDERS 


adjust themselves to the 
slightest motion of the 
, body, and make the trou- 
sers hang just right, 
Tall men, short men, 
stout men—men of all 
types—find the Kady the 
last word in suspender- 
comfort. 

Refuse imitations. To 
be sure of getting the 
genuine, lookforthename 
“KADY SUSPEND- 
ERS" stamped on every 
pair. 

75c at leading dealers. 
If your dealer cannot 
\ supply you, write us. 


\\ The Ohio Suspender Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Salesmen! 


A Steadily Expanding National Organization 
offers high-grade salesmen a chance to establish 
themselves in fine, clean, profitable, permanent 
business yielding from three to ten thousand dol- 
lars annually; opportunity afforded to work into 
important executive positions. Experience in 
calling on grocers and butchers very desirable. 
Applicants must be now employed in a position 
which they have held for at least one year, and 
able to prove that they have been and are success- 
ful in their work; and of such high character that 
they would have no difficulty in furnishing 
fidelity bond. Address for full particulars: 


D. P. K., TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command big salaries. Thousands of firms 
need them. Only 2,500 Certified Public Accountants in U.S. Many 
are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We train you thoroly by mail 
in spare time for C. P. A. examinations or executive accounting posi- 
tions. Knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessary to begin—we prepare 
you from the ground up. Our course and service are under the 
supervision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., Former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois, assisted by a 
staff of C. P.A.’s, including members of the American Institute of 
Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write now for infor- 
mation and free book of Accountancy facts. 

La Salle Extension University, Dept. 271-HA, Chicago 

“The World’s Greatest Extension University’ 
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“Yep—get back! I want to see the 
wife—I get regular homesick to see her 
squeezing the cold cream out of the little 
tube and dabbing it on her face.” 

Still with parted lips Miss Le Brun was 
drinking in every tone of his voice, every 
look of his eyes. She knew now why she 
had come to Fairbush instead of to the 
members of her own set. 

Gradually, however, her face clouded. 
“Oh,” she wailed at last, “‘but that won’t 
be the way with Lucien! You see—well, 
I’m never there to get back to.” 

Rubbing his chin reflectively Mr. Fair- 
bush looked down at her. “‘Say,” he asked 
suddenly, “‘ which of you did it anyways— 
put the hyphen in marriage?” 

She gave a weary, bitter little laugh. “Oh, 
both of us, I suppose. You see we had a 
theory that the only way to stay in love if 
you were married was to leave the other 
person free. Why, I didn’t even dare inter- 
fere when he was drinking too much; or 
he, when I smoked too much. That would 
have looked too much like possession.” 

As she finished, the look of destructive 
criticism on Mr. Fairbush’s face suddenly 
became constructive. ‘Say,’ he exclaimed, 
“T know what’s the matter with you! 
You’ve been chasing round too much with 
the faney-dress girls and boys. Try sum- 
pun real once—spinach and a tailor-made 
suit and a scrubbed sink.” 

She did not protest at his theory of 
influx through form, Neither did she pro- 
test when he suggested that she come home 
to dinner with him that night. For right 
now in little Miss Le Brun’s heart there was 
just one hunger—it was to hear Fairbush 
say that Lucien would come back. 


At five Fairbush called her up to say © 


that having forgotten that he and the wife 
were dining out that night he had arranged 
to take her along. Assuring her merely 
that it was just an informal dinner at the 
home of an old customer of his, he hung up 
the phone. So it was that as Louise, to- 
gether with the Fairbushes, entered an 
apartment in the Bronx she had only a 
minute’s preparation for what was to 
follow. 

“Say,’’ whispered Fairbush as they 
followed a trig little maid through the hall 
of the flat, “you might let sumpun slip 
about losing your hair through a fever. 
Not that Mrs. Hollander’s prudish es 

“Mrs. Who?” whispered back Louise, 


but the question was not connected with” 


any memory of hers. 

“Dayton Hollander—her husband’s in 
France. Oh’’—breaking off at the sight of 
a handsome girl coming now to greet 
them—‘“‘how d’yuh do, Polly? Wanta pre- 
sent my friend, Mrs.— Miss Le Brun.” 

With knees that shook under the “‘regu- 
lar clothes” which Fairbush had suggested 
she wear to-night, Miss Le Brun put out 
her hand. She knew now in whose house 
she was dining. More, too! As the hand- 
some girl smiled on her she identified Mrs. 
Dayton Hollander, wife of the book buyer 
at Screwbridge’s, wife of Lucien’s friend of 
the ambulance corps, as the woman she had 
seen that afternoon with Lucien. 

The joy that followed this discovery 
absorbed her so completely that as she 
entered the small parlor of the flat she saw 
only one thing: It was a little old woman 
in a snowy cap, whose right arm reached 
round the little boy on her lap to join with 
the left in knitting a soldier’s sock. With 
her eyes fixed on the ‘‘grandmother who 
was taking care of the two kids,’’ she saw 
nothing of the freshly washed rubber plant 
or the brilliant red carpet, or even of the 
oil paintings of Venice and of sheep. And 
she was just beginning to realize that the 
vague dark outline in the far corner was 
that of a young man, when the outline 
moved nearer. 

“Louise!” 

She heard the one overwhelming word 
just at the moment her eyes met his. And 
as Lucien’s one arm pressed her close, as 
Lucien’s lips rained kisses on her face she 
was too weak with happiness to ask. 


EVENING POST 


“Oh, I thought you would never, never 
come!” 

As she became conscious that this was he 
who was asking her Louise drew back with 
a gathering-up of that which had hurt so 
unbearably. 

_ “Come? I didn’t know where. Oh, 
Lucien, how could you? How could you?” 
And again the slender throat swelled with 
the pain of that justice unjustly descended. 

“Didn’t know where? But Albert— 
didn’t he tell you? I left my address with 
him that night. I thought you’d be sure 
to come back, and he was to tell you. I 
was so hurt—it seemed to me if you cared— 
you would come after me.” 

“But I haven’t been at the Capucine— 
not since—I came in for a minute—hunting 
you—but Albert wasn’t there.” 

By this time the grandmother was star- 
ing at the two over her spectacles, and the 
little boy had slid off her knees to draw 
nearer to these curious grown-ups. Mean- 
while three people who had withdrawn to 
the other end of the hall were whispering 
their comments. 

“But he told me his wife was out of 
town—that was the reason he wanted to 
board with me,” said Mrs. Hollander, “‘and 
to-night when you said Miss Le Brun, how 
was I to know?” 

Mr. Fairbush cleared histhroat. ‘‘She— 
er—wanted to surprise him. That’s the 
reason she asked me to make up that.” 

“Well,” remarked Mrs. Hollander, ‘I’m 
certainly glad she’s back, for if ever a man 
loved a home it’s Lucien. He always thinks 
everything you cook is so wonderful, and 
he just couldn’t seem to get over having a 
white tablecloth again.” 

The impatient moralization which has 
journeyed in this story alights finally in the 
broken sentences that Lucien uttered to 
Louise as, after they left Mrs. Hollander’s 
that night, the two sat hand in hand on a 
southward-bent elevated. 

“Tt was that last night I was home,” he 
began. ‘‘ You wouldn’t let me pay for your 
dinner, but you would take Fairbush’s 
champagne. You wouldn’t take any money 
from me, but you would flirt with Fairbush 


* to get work that would make you independ- 


ent of me. _It seemed so terrible—it was 
then I began to see that—well, that we 
were just the slaves of our own freedom. 


_We mustn’t own each other because we 


cared—no, we had to be owned by the 
others just to show that we were free.” 

She pressed his hand more tightly and 
the little furry voice was husky. “I’m 
sorry, dear,’’ she whispered. 

“Sorry—you? As if it was your fault! 
You went in for it all because it was fun— 
you were nothing but a mischievous kid— 
but it was I that kept you at it. After all, 
it’s the men that are the inventors of 
feminism—Euripides, Ibsen—look at them. 
Women just reflect the taste of some group 
of men. You did mine. I wanted you the 
way you were because—well, damn my 
rottenness!—it waseasy. I didn’t have any 
responsibility.” 

“For me too,” interrupted Louise. 
“Then that night when you didn’t come I 
realized the easy way had made it all so 
hard. I hadn’t made a home for you—we 
had hardly anything together—there was 
nothing to come back to. I was just a 
woman—competing with other women— 
and, I thought, losing you.” 

“Having things together,’ he repeated 
eagerly. “Owning things! That’s just 
what the war taught me. Why, do you 
think the French Government could have 
kept their people fighting all this time? 
Rot! It was the German Government did 
that—by destroying their homes, by threat- 
ening their possessions. Oh, don’t you see, 
dear, it was people fighting for pacifism 
because they knew and loved what peace 
meant—the kettle on the stove, the cat by 
the fire, the cow in the barn—all the cozy 
world of theirs—all the life that our old 
pacifistic set doesn’t give a hang about. 
Theirs? Would you ever catch Bobby 
Musher or Jasper Gates owning anything? 


February ie 


Oh no, give them the Bolsheviki, 
bet—so far off. Don’t have to be fe 
cared for like a cow or a goat or—a mo 
or—a country. It’s always the thing ; 
isn’t theirs—the thing that doesn’t ; 
any responsibility—the lovely far hor 
that they’re fighting for. Fight? Th 
never get that far. They haven’t anytl 
of their own to fight for.” 

They were silent then for a long ¢ 
but though their eyes were turned 
from each other the pressure of their jo 
hands made a world of dear together ¢ 
in the darkness of the light-sown ; 
It was not until the train reached Po 
second Street that Lucien spoke again 
_ “It was this way, darling,” said he, t 
ing to look into her eyes: “TI was just | 
from watching people fight for their oy 
if you could have seen that one poor 
thing with her goat—and more and m 
had been thinking of you as the or 
near thing to get back to some 
that hell of mud and suffering. 
even begun to plan about a little’ 
in Long Island where we’d have ¢ 
tablecloths and—vwell, meals. I was g 
to get a regular job. I was thinking ho) 
might save to buy a place of our own, 
then—you didn’t meet me!” 

As she saw his brows knitting with 
remembered pain of that desolate ins| 
when he had peered into the wait 
at the Grand Central she gave a little 

“Don’t! Don’t!” she whispered. 
can’t bear it.” | 

He gave her hand a more tender pres 
“Just this once—I’ve got to explain. 
we'll never speak of it again. When 
to the Capucine I was sort of dazed. | 
there you get to sentimentalizing abou | 
people you know back home. I { 
thought of ’em as good old scouts-|i 
guided, of course, but—my friends. 
they got to running down America! 
sneering at the men who had ci ov 


’ 
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lives for it—nothing was their own | 
even Nausica’s weeds—and I never fi| 
lonely in my life. I couldn’t bear to 
first there—it seemed so terrible ; 
wanted that, and then—I was ju 
them a story when I heard y 
paged.” 
“Oh, my dear, my dear, I see now 
Le Brun—not even your name. M 
ests going on just the same as ¥ 
were with me. You thought 
changed and I—hadn’t. You 
me then in the little Long Isl: 
Oh, Lucien!” Ee 
“Yes, so I gave Albert my address 
hurried to Hollander’s house. I wa lt 
crazy for a home—clean, tidy. I thf 
perhaps you did care a little and the / 
would come get me there—in a home 
With a bump the train now drew in tl 
Eighth Street station, and soon ae 
the two were walking toward the li 
embedded square. At last with he jy! 
upon the yellow dial of the Jefferson '¢ 
Market clock, which just two weel 4 
she had watched so haggardly, M) 
Brun.spoke for the last time. ; 
“But I am there—in the Long 
house. I moved in the night you 
come—all my mind and heart, that | 
“And I,” he answered, “have the)». 
“‘What!’’ she cried in amazement | 
“Yes, I got it the very next day 
got back. It’s writing ads at 
bridge’s—forty dollars a week. A 
Louise, I’ve got enough saved al 
more than pay the first month’s re 
buy some—you know—tablecloth a! 
things.” m |e 
She was looking up joyously int 
face of a boy of fourteen whose m 
has been unexpectedly approved, 
they both became conscious of a smé 
pulling off his hat to them. bf 
“T’ve been looking for you ev 
Miss Le Brun,’’ began Albert, — 
Piedmontese waiter, when Lucien 
rupted him: | 
“Not Miss Le Brun any more, -" 
This is Mrs. Detwiler.” i 
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= ithe Kitchen Cabinet that saves™ 
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“I, too, have 


. OOSIER’S abolition of kitchen servitude has brought a 
& new vision of life to nearly a million and a half housewives. 
lsse women are no longer slaves to old ways that waste time 
anlenergy. Drudgery has ceased to be their master. With its 
niny wanted features and labor-saving inventions, the Hoosier 
va made their kitchen work easy and enjoyable. 


_ Aided by Domestic Science experts and many practical 
1disewives, Hoosier makers have conducted thousands of 
-Keriments in perfecting this ‘‘automatic servant.” All kitchen 
ainet devices were thoroughly tested. Only the worthy 
-OVveniences were adopted. 


Today the Hoosier holds first place in efficiency, workman- 


lie Hoosier Manufacturing Company, Main Office, 


, BRANCHES: 
HOOSIER STORE, Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Building, San Francisco, California 
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Worm 


. - THE ADAMS FURNITURE COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
ise THE HOOSIER STORE, 368 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Canada 
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abolished slavery”’ 


ship and materials. It represents the utmost in time and 
labor-saving kitchen equipment. 


It has been designed by women for women—not a mere 
cupboard and table combined, but a scientific work-reducing 
machine. 


There’s a Hoosier merchant in your town. He’s a good 
man to know. Go to his store and see the several Hoosier 
models. Select the one that pleases you most. Then abolish 
slavery in your kitchen by having it installed at once. 


Also send for “‘New Kitchen Short Cuts’’—a valuable text 
book on kitchen efficiency. If you don’t know the Hoosier mer- 
chant’s name, ask us when writing for this book. Write for it soon. 


219 Maple Street, New Castle, Ind. 


The Hoosier Builder Book sent free 
upon request to those who contemplate 
building or remodeling. It contains 
many valuable suggestions and practical 
ideas. 
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Faulty Venting Valves are directly 
responsible for an enormous loss of 


fuel. 


If it were possible to give exact 
figures showing the thousands of tons 
of coal which wilful’ radiators waste 
each year—you would realize the im- 
portance of equipping your radiators 
with Horrman VALvEs. 

Hoffman Valves 


Conserve Coal 


Hoffman Valves 
Give Warmth 


Because they keep every Permit your radiators 
ounce of steam where the to do their best — with 
steam belongs—within the end-to-end, all-over 


radiator. heat. 


Water does not drip 
from them and spoil floors, 
rugs and perhaps ruin the 
ceilings below. 


Most of the steam waste—and, there- 
fore, waste of coal— which occurs in 
various kinds of steam heating plants, 
‘is caused by faulty construction - and 
faulty action of air-venting valves. 


Most of the annoyances — hammer- 
ing, hissing and leaking—which occur 
with steam heating radiators are from 
these same causes. 


Hoffman Valves 
Don’t Leak 


Hoffman Valves 
Are Guaranteed 


for Five Years—to do just what 
is claimed. If they fail to satisfy, 
full purchase price will be im- 
mediately returned. 


HoFFMAN VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


All leading plumbers and heating contrac- 
tors stock and recommend the Hoffman as 
the only “perfect” air valve. But don’t take 
our word for its merits—buy a single Hoff- 
man Valve, put it on that balky radiator 
and its performance will be so satisfactory 


that you will equip all your radiators with 
the Hoffman. 


Hoffman Specialty Co., 512 


Write for our booklet, “More Heat from 
Less Coal.’ Whether you’re an architect 
who specifies; a heating engineer who in- 
stalls; a home-owner contemplating the 
installation of a steam heating system, or 


with one already in use—“ More Heat from 
Less Coal” will give you’many interesting 
facts. 


Fifth Ave., New York City 


as an impossible job. Further, 
actory, though it had lost all of 
nd most of its overhead trans- 
‘was still in fair shape. The Ger- 
me through and removed a few 
93 that they had overlooked. Then 
hammers, the dynamo and the 
yp wore marked with that streak 
int. i 

vat hman and caretaker, a shrewd 
an, went spying on the Germans 
d that under every place marked 
. white streak they had planted a 
in the night when the Germans 
sw up the bridges leading north- 
e. And that night the watch- 
ing to the distant explosions 
ne factory to come down about 
-any moment. Hundreds and 
jousands of these mines were 
never exploded. Last week 
J British engineers were still 
ections and digging out live 
amite charges from beneath 
er streaks of white paint. 

, in certain quarters they did 
yr mines. As they had leisure 
on the spot by other means. 
, in one nest of foundries, 
ngs had a steel frame, they 
nearly through with acety- 
hitched locomotives to them 
cables, started up the loco- 
so pulled down the structures 


nes, as I have indicated, were 
d; and it was President 
er with the French Govern- 
faved the shell of. Tourcoing, 
Lille. To one who studies the 
uperficially the German plan 
They were going to abandon 
tingle and leave it behind, a ruin. 
circumstances permitted, they. 
also to burn it. The question 
ss why, if they were going to 
they took so much trouble to 
e answer is that they might 
burn it. In the first place, a 
in a district so large as this 
mpered their retreat in case 
t all hurried. In the second 
of a burning town are curi- 
in the first days of the war 
s took Mons I was following a 
assaulting column. I saw 
d set the suburb of Nimi 
2 places. These fires had all 
t more than half of the 
oyed. Experts on imperial 
ans perfectly understood 
of fire as a means of de- 
arge scale. It was the ma- 
an the buildings, that they 
y intended to insure the 
factory equipment. 


orn in the flesh of Allied 
luable was it, so vital to 
ance, that the Allied gen- 
mtertain any plan that 
direct assault upon this 
ne and therefore the destruc- 
the general attack that 
‘the British cut in at La 
e west, at Douai, on. the 

hreatened the approaches 


became a necessity for the 

y their treatment of Cam- 

efore they retired they 

ft, might be expected to 
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powers, therefore, made two 
President Wilson sent 
protest against deliberate 
od the French Government 
e German General Staff 
gle was unnecessarily dam- 
upon entering Germany 
building for building, ma- 
nine. F 
4 force, combined with the 
tuation, worked. When the 
back a conciliatory message 
Tespect private property” 
ns realized not only that 
but that Germany was 
vledge herself beaten. The 
‘Machines and the planting of 
Instantly, and the mines al- 
€ never exploded. In their 
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final retreat the Germans confined them- 
selves to blowing up their own military 
stores and to destroying the railroads and 
bridges. 

In the final days of the war German 
official looting seems to have been limited 
only by the means of transportation. There 
was never enough space on the railroads 
and canals to take away all the machinery 
they wanted. For this reason, probably, 
Lille, Roubaix and Tourcoing largely es- 
caped that systematic theft of household 
goods which prevailed in such cities as 
Cambrai and Douai. In the last-named 
town, for example, the inhabitants, sev- 
eral days before the retreat, were given 
notice to evacuate. At about the same 
period the inevitable experts appeared in 
town. This time it was an art commission. 
They went through every house, putting 
white chalk marks upon the really worthy 
old furniture and upon the frame of every 
picture above the grade of chromo. Douai, 
you see, was arich, settled old city, with a 
taste for art and the means to gratify that 
taste. There followed squads of soldiers 
who cut the pictures out of the frames, 
did the canvases up in neat bales and 
carted them to the canal. Similarly the fur- 


“niture bearing the chalk marks was care- 


fully crated before it went to the canal or 
the railroad station. 


Scientific Thievery 


When this was done the Germans at- 
tacked the household furniture wholesale, 
piling it indiscriminately upon flat cars or 
barges. Of course they had not enough 
transportation to take away all the house- 
hold goods at once. What they must leave 
behind they mostly smashed. Worse, they 
repeatedly fouled the wreckage in a manner 
indescribable. This is not hearsay evidence 
on my part; I visited both Cambrai and 
Douai shortly after the Germans left, and 
I have seen with my own two eyes. 

However, Lille escaped this; the ma- 
chinery saved the household goods—as a 
tule. Of course, all the way through, the 
German headquarters and barracks were 
commandeering the furniture and cooking 
utensils that they needed; but this is not 
a large item in the bill against German 
Imperialism. In the beginning the Ger- 
mans commandeered all the copper, brass 
and silver that the inhabitants did not 
hide—even, as I have shown, to the door 
knobs and window latches. Everything on 
wheels, from a touring car to a baby 
carriage, everything containing rubber was 
seized in successive requisitions. Lead fol- 
lowed; then in the great cloth shortage of 
the past eighteen months the inhabitants 
lost their household cotton and linen, all 
their extra clothing, and finally even the 
linings of their mattresses. Still, their ma- 
jor household goods remain. The triangle 
escaped, therefore, one problem that trou- 
bles most of the rescued towns in Northern 
France—the replacerhent of the mechan- 
ical necessities of life. 

Returning to the factories—machinery 
was not the sole loss they sustained; in 
cold money it was not even the main loss. 
A district so rich and busy has always enor- 
mous stocks both of raw material and of 
finished product. The finished product, 
whether it was cloth, agricultural tools, 
mowing machines, dyes, chemicals, or what 
not, was removed as fast as transportation 
permitted. The raw material followed. By 
the beginning of 1917 not a strand of flax 
was left; nor a pound of wool; nor an 
ingot of metal. The eternal commissions of 
experts went through the factory offices, 
forced the managers and caretakers to open 
the safes, and removed the books, which 
were usually transmitted to Germany. 
These were, of course, valuable to German 
rivals. One could learn from them just how 
and where and with whom the French firm 
did its business. 

In cotton textiles and linens the French 
outdistanced their rivals not by better and 
smarter manufacturing methods—if any- 
thing they were behind in this regard—but 
by that sense of art in industry which is a 
peculiarly French quality. Especially were 
they masters of design. All the patterns 
and designs went to German rivals. Nor 
did this peculiar theft of brains trouble 
the cloth industry alone. As one Lille ma- 
chine maker expressed it to me: ‘‘I was 
making harvesters on American lines and 
from American patterns. They were better 


than anything the Germans had, and they 
knew it. Now they are in a position to 
duplicate my machines. I know where my 
patterns went. They are in possession of a 
rival in Bavaria.” 

Though the industrial men of this region, 
being French and canny, have usually kept 
exact account of their losses the French 
government officials set to investigate the 
restoration problem have not as yet re- 
ported on the total loss to Lille and vicinity 
through German looting. That will be 
ready by the time the Peace Conference 
gets ready to foot up the bill of damages, 
and it may have been reported in the news- 
papers by the time this article sees print. 

In the single item of machinery some 
estimates run as high as two billion francs. 
This item is hard to calculate, owing to 
the haphazard methods of the destruction 
gangs. ‘The loss of raw material and fin- 
ished products is easier to estimate; the 
bill here will probably be a little short of 
two billion franes. The loss of trade secrets 
and patterns cannot be expressed accu- 
rately in figures. Put the damage to the 
factories of the triangle somewhere between 
three and five billion francs, and you are 
probably within the bounds of truth. 

These are not the only items that will 
figure on the bill, however. The proposal to 
assess Germany for the loss of business dur- 
ing the past four years is still in such a hazy 
state that I shall not dwell upon it. But 
the triangle towns do intend to get back the 
ready cash systematically stolen from com- 
munes and individuals under the camou- 
flage of “contributions, assessments and 
fines.””’ Steady contributions were levied 
for the support of the German army of 
occupation. Such contributions, by the 
way, are allowed under the terms of The 
Hague Convention, but that same con- 
vention does not forbid that the loser shall 
pay this bill in the end. That, however, 
was not all. The communes were bled with 
steady fines; whenever Allied planes came 
over and the inhabitants cheered, the 
Kommandatur bled the treasury next day. 
In Lille alone the sum taken on one pretext 
or another from the city treasury amounts 
to 272,000,000 francs. Further, individuals 
were steadily and heavily fined for the 
slightest infraction of German discipline. 

The Germans published daily The Bulle- 
tin of Lille, a newspaper unique in that it 
never contained any news about the war. 
Every day it carried on its front page a list 
of fines assessed on the inhabitants by Ger- 
man military courts. Marguerite Lajoie 
was fined fifty francs for speaking in a 
slighting manner of the German Army. 
Apparently Marguerite’s words were few, 
though, I trust, well chosen; for two days 
later on a similar charge Marie Sarre was 
assessed three hundred francs. These, 
however, were mere pickings. Fines for 
being caught in possession of copper, brass 
or silver ran as high as three thousand 
franes. I imagine that the German court 
determined the sum of each fine not by the 
magnitude of the offense but by the ability 
of the citizen to pay. How much the in- 
dividual citizens of Lille lost in fines no one 
on this side of the war knows exactly, since 
the Germans carried away their records. 
The mayor of Lille estimates that his towns- 
people paid between twenty and thirty 
million frances. 

Such is the situation. What do the 
French propose to do about it? 


Locating Stolen Machinery 


In a previous article, written just after 
the deliverance of Lille, I expressed the 
opinion of the commercial experts in 
the French Government that to seek out 
the looted machinery in Germany and bring 
it back to the triangle would be like un- 
scrambling eggs. The French seemed to 
have in that moment a somewhat optimis- 
tic hope that with the assistance of com- 
mercial America they might furnish to 
Lille new, improved machines in place of 
the machines, most of them out of date, 
which the Germans had taken away. Since 
that time they have been able to look more 
closely into the condition of the Lille- 
Roubaix-Tourcoing factories. The inspec- 
tion has brought sober second thought. In 
the first place, the job of installing new ma- 
chines within a reasonable time is entirely 
too great. In the second place, some of the 
eggs can be unscrambled. Finally, govern- 
ment opinion seems at this moment rather 
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UNSCRAMBLING THE EGGS AT LILLE 


to favor a demand, grown almost universal 
among the Lille industrials, that Germany 
should be forced to make restitution in 
kind from her own existing machinery. 

As soon as the preliminary peace agree- 
ment is signed commissions of manufac- 
turers from the triangle will probably be 
started through Germany on the trail of the 
Lille machinery. Some of it can be recov- 
ered intact—when the French find it. For 
example, there are the linen plants re- 
moved bodily to Courland and Lithuania. 
Again, there are the chemical works, which 
I have already cited, set up in Luxemburg. 
In these cases full restitution can be made. 
It is true that delicate machinery which 
has twice been taken down, packed and 
set up again suffers considerable deteriora- 
tion; however, half a loaf is better than no 
bread; the French manufacturers would 
prefer to take the old machines rather than 
await the uncertain chance of getting new 
ones made in England and the United 
States. For the deterioration they expect 
to be paid from the German restoration in- 
demnity. Probably they will be too; by 
and large the French are the greatest of all 
bill collectors. i 

Again, even when the plants have not 
been removed intact, certain expensive and 
special pieces of machinery may be traced 
down and restored. This is true especially 
of electric dynamos and of turbines, for 
which the Germans showed such an extraor- 
dinary appetite. 

Still, at best only a small part of the 
looted machinery can ever be reassembled. 
Usually the parts have been scattered all 
over industrial Germany. The boilers of 
any given textile plant may be cemented 
into a munition works in the Rhine dis- 
trict; the weaving machinery may have 
been transformed to handle paper cloth in 
Hanover; the belts may bescattered through 
the empire; and the brass parts of the ma-° 
chines not bodily removed may have gone 
to the melting pot to make shell bands. It 
goes without saying that the plants broken 
up and dismantled for scrap iron cannot be 
recovered at all. 


Not a Simple Problem 


Now, except for the wear and tear brought 
about by war conditions, the German in- 
dustrial plants have not suffered. And the 
industrial situation in the triangle is such 


“that scarcely any establishment was with- 


out its direct German rival. If Lille and 
Roubaix and Tourcoing await the slow 
process of machine manufacture to get 
their start the German will have the start 
on them by years. Itis true that Germany, 
through being out of touch since 1914, has 
lost her foreign markets; but so has North- 
ern France, forced during the same period 
to be an economic part of Germany. All 
this the Lille manufacturers set forth in de- 
fending the policy to which at the moment 
they seem most favorable—restitution in 
kind by Germany. , 
So as soon as the principle of restitution 
in kind is written into the peace terms the 
Lille industrials hope to see a commission, 
furnished with all the necessary data con- 
cerning the needs of the factories in the 
triangle, on a voyage of retribution through 
Germany. For every machine destroyed or 
taken away this commission will seize an 
equivalent machine from the German fac- 
tories and have it,shipped back. The ques- 
tion of who furnishes the machines interests 
the, Lille industrials but little. What they 
want is restitution; and this seems to their 
direct French minds the simplest method. 
It is not entirely simple, however. There 
arises, for example, the question of trans- 
portation. Lille, like most old and powerful 
manufacturing cities, did not spring up ina 
year, nor yet in a decade. It has been ac- 
cumulating its industrial wealth ever since 
the era of steam manufacture began. As I 
have shown, the Germans, using every odd 
corner of their railway transportation, 
worked for four years to get these machines 
out of the triangle. When the strain of war 
is removed the railroads will no longer have 
to transport enemy munitions, troops and 
equipment; on the other hand, from the 
moment when production recommences 
they will have to busy themselves with raw 
materials and finished products. It is per- 
haps not too much to say that the job of 
packing, transporting and reassembling 
the commandeered German machines may 
(Concluded on Page 65) 
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HE one big light of a single purpose has al- 
ways guided this Industry from its very 
beginning. - 
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That purpose always has been to produce, 
each season, the ruling sensible automobile value 
of the time. 


Consider how clearly that purpose lays down 
the line of Overland endeavor. 


That which is sevszb/e must exclude cheap- 
ness on the one hand and extravagance on the 
other. 


Sensible automobile value, while excluding 
both cheapness and extravagance, must include 
the essentials— performance, dependability, 
durability, comfort and good looks. 


And ruling sensible automobile value must 
include these essentials in good round measure 
and for less money than they can be had in any | 
other car. 
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Year after year for many years public selec- 
tion has proclaimed each successive Overland 
model the ruling sensible automobile value of 
its day. 


So the name Overland has come to mean 
exactly this clear and definite thing to the buy- 
ing public. 
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And the more people know about auto- 
mobiles the more they seek sensible value—as is 
shown in the big increase each year in the sale of 
Overland cars. 
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So the name Overland with its definite mean- 


_ ing has acquired enormous value. 


This great and growing value of the Over- 
land name makes brighter and brighter the 
guiding light of Overland purpose. 


To make this definite meaning of the Over- 
land name more and more apparent has become 
our greatest obligation. 


No mere guarantee could ever be so binding. 


This season the Model 90 Overland Thrift 
Car, true to Overland purpose, fulfills this ob- 
ligation. 


Already over one hundred thousand _ pur- 
chasers have pronounced this car, in their judg- 
ment, the ruling sensible automobile value of 
the day. 


Throughout the war period when automo- 
biles were called upon for excessive service, when 
repair men were few and overburdened, this 
Overland stood up and delivered with utmost 
dependability. 


We offer it as the embodiment of Overland 
purpose—on its name and record, the ruling 
sensible automobile value today. | 


Overland dealers are receiving shipments in 
increasing quantities, but for some time to come 
the demand will probably exceed the supply. 


If you intend purchasing a car this season, 
see the Overland dealer now. 
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THE STOVE THAT MAKES FRIENDS ‘ 


PR eeReNCe Oil Stoves are sold by alert 
and representative dealers throughout the 

United States. They tell us that the Florence 

line makes new friends and keeps old ones. 


What makes the Florence line easy and 
profitable to sell? What makes leading stove 
merchants eager to lend their co-operation? 


Florence Oil Stoves have features which ap- 
peal to housewives. The picture tells a big 
story. Swing the lever point to “‘Light Here”’ 
on Indicator Dial. Light a match. Heat is 


We can deliver this year as many stoves as dealers need—if they order early 


‘ | 
thrown close under the cooking. Burns kero- — 
Asbestos kindler does away with — 


sene oil. : 
wicks. Each stove is sturdily made and guar- — 
anteed. 


We endeavor to make the Florence line the 
best in the market and through the co-operation — 
of our dealers place it in homes ready for im- — 
mediate service. The dealer who has a fran- 
chise to sell Florence Stoves may count this 
right as one of his assets which will continue to — 
grow still more valuable in years to come. 


February 1, / 
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_ (Concluded from Page 61) 
> year and a half or two years. If dur- 
jose years the remaining German 
Jjaes resume production on the old 
ehe war will be lost so far as the Lille 
ytial men are concerned. : 
{Motte, representative of the Roubaix 
rt in the Chamber of Deputies, is one 
nlargest wool manufacturers in North- 
fance. Before the war his carding and 
sig plants employed about twenty- 
; red hands. As things went at 
jlix he got off rather lightly. Some of 
yrkshops were completely junked, it 
r; but in the others, especially .in 
«ding rooms, the Germans contented 
x ves with taking away the overhead 
y\ission, a few valuable parts useful in 
sons making, and the brass and cop- 
jarings and fittings. He has made a 
4 inventory of the damage to his 
sind an estimate of his prospects. 
\th a little luck in getting copper fit- 
transmission and some special parts 
i: things together I may be able to 
+p forty per cent of the plant within 
seven months,”’ he said tome. ‘‘That 
# nurse, if I can get coal and can shake 


cl organization together. The prob-. 


«expert labor is very perplexing.” 

m of the executives in the American 
-+y;ter Company’s plant near Lille esti- 
ethat only five to ten per cent of their 
ery remains. “‘There’s no use fool- 
y:h that,” he said, ‘‘and as much of 
jachinery was ripped out for scrap 
: \ere’s no use trying to get it back. 
ci have a new equipment from Amer- 
b next spring if we can get shipping 
°¢ There’s another ‘if’ too—coal. 
stof the manufacturers are troubled 
ulabor, especially foremen and ex- 
's We're all right. there, I think. Our 
daen were Americans, and if any of 
miave dropped out we can get others 
nome. But at best we can’t get going 
summer, which means that any har- 
‘it machinery we turn out won’t be 
ile for use before the harvest of 
8) 


‘h manager of an English machine- 
dz company at Lille talked in some- 
ithe same strain. This establishment, 
th way, had a rather curious experi- 
2. Being English, and manufacturers of 
| roducts, they were early marked for 
/4d destruction. One of the games of 
Liois was to conceal requisitioned arti- 
fm their conquerors. On the day 
rie Germans left a butcher decorated 
widow with a pair of brass candle- 
ksvhich he had concealed for four years. 
inthe point, every shop in Lille rushed 
‘oe with a similar exhibition. For 
et the windows of the downtown dis- 
£ splayed a most curious collection of 
copper kettles, brass chandeliers, 
yes, velocipedes, silver spoons, bottles 
‘aj wine. This British firm went the 
plshopkeepers one better: It hid out 
se 


An Astute Manager 


ne first place, the astute manager con- 


ecto wall up with cement some dyna- © 


s ithe basement of the plant; and the 
uition squads never found him out. 
ailing shipment in a warehouse near by 
y_ad a large consignment of machine- 
ip machinery, a commodity for which 
Grmans were especially eager. By 
alt the watchman at the warehouse 
ni. the code of markings which the 
‘mn experts put on the doors of fac- 
esind | warehouses whenever they fin- 
edin inspection. At the risk of his 
rt and perhaps his life he painted on 
Wrehouse door the mark which meant 
Sess to look here.” Further, whenever 
’ ' the German commissions were 
oa he turned them away from the ware- 
iseloor by lies and persiflage. The con- 
urntisstillinthe warehouse, untouched. 
ave we can start up in a year,’ said 
\cal manager of this company; “that 
if e can get coal and labor—the right 
d labor.” 
/0; and the right kind of labor! These 


) itt fs the most perplexing questions. 


itelof 


k By vir- 
at near and excellent supply Lille 
graceful transition into the new 
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era, and even increased her relative im- 
portance in the textile industry of the world. 
The city of Lens is less than twenty miles 
from Lille. Some thirty miles in another 
direction from Lille are the smaller Valen- 
ciennes fields. This close and abundant 
power made up for her distance from the 
sources of raw material—for she must draw 
her linen flax, except for a small Breton 
supply, from Russia, and her cotton and 
much of her wool from overseas. Next to 
her artistic French workmen this coal sup- 
ply was the strong industrial hold of Lille. 

At the first rush the Germans took at 
least three-quarters of the Northern French 


coal fields. The area of the remaining quar-- 


ter was under potential, often under actual, 
long-range fire from October, 1914, to 
March, 1918. In spite of this handicap it 
was worked intensively. In the great drives 
of last spring the Germans spilled over 
most of this remaining area. 

Lens itself was just inside the great line, 
and was for four years subjected to inten- 
sive fire. It is probably more thoroughly 
destroyed than any other large city of 
Northern France. Not a house in Lens can 
be considered by any stretch of imagination 
as a possible human habitation. The coal 
mines were a little farther back; but still 
the fire on them was so severe that they 
could not be worked. Moreover, the Ger- 
mans did not need the product of these 
mines; they were always longer on coal 
mines than they were on labor to work 
them. Therefore they destroyed the mines 
of the Lens district with true German thor- 
oughness. 


The Coal Situation 


Mining engineers came down from Ger- 
many to direct the work, and in all cases 
the procedure was about the same. First 
they blew up the workings with dynamite 
or with big shells, so giving free communi- 
cation between the main shafts and every 
part of the workings. Then they piped 
water to the main shafts and let it run until 
the mine overflowed. Not a mine in that 
part of the Lens district which they took 
escaped this destruction. There remains 
only a fringe of small workings in that dis- 
trict from which the British held them 
back last March. 

For some reason they did not destroy at 
once the minor field at Valenciennes. This 
district was thirty to forty miles back from 
the old battle line, and therefore out of 
immediate danger from shellfire. I imag- 
ine that the Germans were holding it as a 
reserve, against such time as extraction in 
their own or the Belgian fields had gone 
ahead of development. But when their 
great disaster came last autumn they has- 
tened to destroy the Valenciennes mines. 
Fortunately they could no longer work at 
their leisure and had to content themselves 
with blowing up the shaft houses and the 
surface machinery and workings. ~ 

Altogether, the mining properties de- 
stroyed in the Lens and Valenciennes dis- 
tricts represent, according to the latest 
French estimates, a total output of 20,000,- 
000 tons a year. Mines representing an 
output of not more than three or four mil- 
lion tons—if that—remain untouched on 
the outer edge of the Lens fields. Now 
mark this: These Lens and Valenciennes 
deposits are the only coal fields of France 
except for the inferior mines of St.-Etienne 
in the south. The product of St.-Etienne is 
normally more than absorbed by the fac- 
tories of Lyons, Grenoble, Marseilles and 
their vicinities. What is left of the northern 
fields will scarcely do more than supply the 
poreniies of transportation and domestic 
fuel. 

Restoring the Lens fields will be a ter- 
ribly long and expensive process. The 
French say that it will take four or five 
years. A practical American mining man 
who has made a rapid survey of the district 
differs withthem. He thinks that if they will 
give up the old shafts as a bad job and will 
sink new ones they may get these fields to 
producing within two years. 

_“Tf it were the only industrial problem of 
France, they might doit; but ” he says. 

That is the trouble—France has so many 
pressing problems. If the restoration of 
the mines stood alone she might tackle it 
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with the same brave heart that we showed 
when we rebuilt San Francisco. But while 
you are considering the restoration of the 
coal mines other questions keep crowding in, 
each more than a San Francisco in itself — 
the housing problem, the rebuilding of the 
factories in the ruined cities, the restora- 
tion of the devastated land to cultivation, 
the search for raw materials, and that same 
question of the Lille machinery. 

As for the Valenciennes fields the job is 
simpler. It is possible that Valenciennes 
may be producing some coal within the year, 
though it must be longer than that before 
all the mines are fully restored. 

Where—if within a year or two Lille 
performs the miracle of getting ready to 
work at the old scale—will she get her coal? 
Belgium was always a great coal producer. 
There the warnings of the Allied Govern- 
ments and of President Wilson saved most 
of the mines; the Germans had been work- 
ing them, and so delayed their destruction 
until the warning frightened them off. 
They had just begun their work of blasting 
and flooding when fear of our reprisals 
stayed their hands. And Belgium, I am 
informed by an American expert who has 
made a hasty survey, may produce 12,000,- 
000 tons a year more than her own ne- 
cessities. But Belgium, the most thickly 
settled country in Europe, was almost 
wholly industrial. She will try to get her 
own industries running as soon as possible; 
there is good reason for believing that she 
will be able to beat Lille on the start; and 
when she has resumed production she will 
want most or all of her own supply. 

Great Britain, a coal-exporting country, 
has been straining every resource during 
the past four years to supply the munition 
works of France and Italy—for Italy has 
no coal at all. In order to keep the peace 
with the neutrals she has even been obliged 
to send a million or two tons every year 
to Spain. In the strain of war her extrac- 
tion has gone even farther than her develop- 
ment. Now that the fighting is over, the 
British mines will probably be obliged for a 
time to restrict output in order to carry 
on development. Moreover, when peace 
restores open competition and competitive 
prices it is doubtful whether the manu- 
facturers of Lille can work at a profit with 
British coal. 

Finally, let the reader take all my re- 
marks about the coal situation with a grain 
of salt. This is only the situation as it 
appears at the moment. It is possible that 
the Belgian mines may yield a surplus. It 
is possible that Lille may manage to work 
at a profit with British coal. I do not 
know; but neither do any of the experts, 
faced as they are with an unprecedented 
situation. I merely state the case as it 
looks at this moment, when all prophecy is 
uncertain. 


The Three Boundary Lines 


Two more possibilities remain: Just now 
the question of the Saar coal basin is filling 
some space in the more conservative and 
jingo part of the French press. The ques- 
tion of the Alsace-Lorraine boundary will 
come before the Peace Conference. Shall 
France have the boundary of 1789, that of 
1814 or that of 1870? When, a century ago, 
Europe settled up with Napoleon the basin 
of the Saar was detached from French Lor- 
raine; it was not, therefore, a part of the 
domain which Germany stole when she 
humiliated France in 1870. The proximity 
of Saar coal to Lorraine iron is perhaps the 
main reason for Germany’s enormous in- 
dustrial rise in the past forty years. These 
fields can produce a surplus over the neces- 
sities of Lorraine iron smelting. If the 
conference gives France the boundary of 
1814 she will have a coal supply only two 
hundred miles from Lille and with fair rail- 
road connections. The question of the Saar 
basin touches on and: appertains to the 
question of Expansion versus the Fourteen 
Points, about which readers will have 
heard enough and to spare within a month 
after the conference gets to work. 

If all else fails, Lille has some hope that 
by the peace terms Germany may be forced 
to supply France until the Lens mines are 
cleared, under such terms as will make up 
for thelong haul. Finally comes the question 
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of labor, and especially of expert labor. Here 
even the best-informed industrial men of the 
triangle feel that they are working in the 
dark. Every manufacturer knows how much 
depends on an old, seasoned, well-running 
human organization. In the textile mills, 
which give the tone to all industries in this 
region, the proprietors and managers were 
especially dependent upon their personnel. 
France, I repeat, kept in the running with 
her textiles not because she could manu- 
facture more cheaply than England, Ger- 
many or Spain—for she could not—but 
because of the French knack for turning 
out a product that caught the feminine 
sense of beauty. That is the natural mo- 
nopoly of the French. 

Milan discovered long ago that she could 
produce common grades of silks cheaper 
than Lyons; in twenty-five years she 
almost destroyed the French industry in 
cheap silks. But year after year, unshaken, 
Lyons has held her supremacy in the better 
grades of silk fabrics, such as brocades. So 
the dainty cotton fabrics, the fine wools, 
which helped the French dressmakers hold 
the supremacy of their craft, came from the 
triangle—the work of designers with orig- 
inality and a sense of ‘‘chic,”’ and of fore- 
men and even operatives who regarded 
cloth making, even by machinery, as an art. 
When we spoke of fine cotton fabrics and 
of linens the adjective “‘French’”’ gave 
always a cachet; and for this the personnel 
of the factories was responsible. 

The Germans did not secure their hold 
on the Lille region until October, 1914, two 
months after the war began. There was 
plenty of time, therefore, to get out the 
conscripts for the first mobilization of the 
army, and later, by special government 
order, to gather up and evacuate the other 
men of military age. Captive though these 
cities were they were as tightly mobilized 
as free France. They had more than their 
share of casualties, since the northern regi- 
ments turned out to be especially effective 
and paid for their honors with their blood. 
Death, therefore, has taken an undue pro- 
portion of foremen, designers and experts. 


Just Plain Tired 


Part of the remaining population went 
out into free France ahead of the invaders; 
and finally hundreds of thousands of the 
women, the children and the ailing were 
repatriated through Switzerland. One of 
the curious human phenomena of the war 
has been the manner in which the French 
peasant has stuck to his land, even in peril 
of his life. Doubtless that is because the 
French peasant is usually a landowner and 
has developed a passionate love for his own 
little patch of soil. The city people of 
France, they tell me, have scarcely any 
more love for their cities than is common 
among an old and settled population. 
Many of the repatriated have found situa- 
tions in the south and center, have settled 
down, and will probably not return to the 
triangle. How many of his old employees 
he can get back, and, most importantly, 
how many of his experts, no manufacturer 
of the triangle knows as yet. No factor of 
the whole uncertain situation is more un- 
certain than this. 

What remains certain is that for several 
years the native industrial population will 
be a little short of its old energy. What 
Germany did to the subject populations 
during the long, dark time is a common- 
place. Doubtless the Lille district would 
have starved but for the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, which was the brightest 
page in our record before we entered the 
war. In the last year the commission had 
to cut the people down to a scale of sub- 
sistence that barely supported life. The 
Germans, as everyone knows, tore the 
people from their homes by tens of thou- 
sands and sent them afar to work in the 
fields and the trenches on insufficient nour- 
ishment. As happened in Belgium, some of 
them were offered contracts which they 
refused to sign, and they were starved and 
tortured to death or to breakdown because 
of their refusal. One hundred and thirty- 
two of the inhabitants of Lille alone, mostly 
boys below fourteen years of age, were 
killed by shellfire while working in the 
German advanced trenches. The death 
rate per thousand in the city of Lille rose 
from twenty in 1914 to thirty-seven in 
1918. Among the laborers in forced exile 
it must have been greater. 

“‘T shouldn’t want to start my factory up 
now,” said one Lille cotton man. ‘‘Our 
people need a little rest. They are under- 
nourished and tired—just plain tired.” 
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SACK ON THE MARKET 


Se \H1E announcement that Goodyear Tires were 
once more available for widespread distri- 
bution brought enthusiastic welcome from 
all sections of the country. 


In truth, the very fact that these tires were hard to get 
during the period of the war, seems to have made 
passenger car users more than ever appreciative of 
Goodyear quality. 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires than any other 
kind and the preference for them 1s steadily growing. 


We desire at this time to express our 
appreciation for the patience and 
understanding with which our cus- 
tomers waited for Goodyear Tires 
during the period of shortage. 


Now we can with propriety make 
the full explanation that is due. 


When America entered the war, 
gas masks, airplane, truck and motor 
car tires, kite balloons and dirigibles 
were urgently needed for our army 
and navy. 


Goodyear immediately reduced its 
passenger car tire output for general 
distribution and devoted great energy 
to the manufacture of the above listed 
war essentials. 


Some time later came a Government 
order limiting all tire makers to fifty 
per cent of normal production. 


At that time the demand for Good- 


year Tires was greater than ever 
before. Naturally a shortage promptly 
resulted. 


But the situation is again approach- 
ing normal. 


Government restrictions have been 
lifted. Labor conditions are read- 
justing themselves. 


Our obligation is once more to our 
customers. 


Just as rapidly as conditions permit 
we are increasing the output of 
Goodyear Tires so that all your needs 
may be filled promptly. 


Those of you who were inconveni- 
enced in your efforts to secure these 
tires during the period of war will 
consider your sacrifice well, made, 
knowing that it made possible the 
release of men and materials for vital 
war work. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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You can thank these me 
for some of the coal 


in your bin 


RECIOUS black diamonds!. . Hc 


we appreciate them since our expe 
ences of last winter. ... 


But few of us realize how science is sa 
ing coal for us. We know little of ¢ 
engineers who have devoted a lifetime 
oe ? ; study to successful methods of savyi. 
Testing steam pipe insulation — steam and heat; who, through the insu) 
i tion of piping and other hot surfaces, ha/ 
worked out great economies in industi) 


Notonly plant owners but the Governmentit;| 
realizes what these men have done. During ‘| 
last year the Fuel Administration has constan| 
emphasized in its Industrial work the trem 
dous importance of proper insulation. And a: 
result it is estimated that among our mills, f) 
tories and power plants over two and a i 
million tons of coal have been saved. 


And these savings will continue throughout ! 
years to come. More will be added to thi\ 
For coal wastes of ten years ago will never § 
tolerated again. 


So, for some of the coal in your bin now anc 
the years to come you can thank, among oth} 
Johns-Manville, who through their laboratory F 
perimenters, by thedevelopmentand applicatio jf 
asbestos, have perfected methods ofheatinsulati |. 


And this development of a complete lin«) 
insulation has enabled this organization to bi¢ 
up a broader service in heat and power sav 2 
than would be possible were that service c}- 
trolled and centered merely on the sale of : 
one type of covering. Just another way in wih 
Johns-Manville serves, not only industry, tt 
the whole nation. 


H. W. JOHNS: MAN VILEE co. 
New York City 
10 Factories— Branches in 63 Large Cities | 


Thr oug h ae 5 Asbestos and Magnesia Heat Insulations, Pack- 


, ings, Refractory Cements, Steam Traps, and 


other Power Plant Materials; Asbestos Roofings | 
and its allied products 


and Shingles; Electrical Products; Asbestos 
INSULATION 


Brake Lining, Fire Extinguishers, Speedometers. 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 


CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS | 
that cut down fire risks | 
PACKINGS es 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
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| 
By Main Strength 


JRETARY DANIELS wants a navy 
aut equal to England’s, involving an 
sliture of a billion dollars this year— 
ymuch bigger navy if the Peace Con- 
n: turns out unsatisfactorily. There 
“‘obably be a deficit on the wheat 
nty. There will certainly be a deficit 
road operations. The shipbuilding 
m continues. Operation of those 
})st ships will probably involve a 
@ 
}yearly interest charge on the funded 
tyill reach nearly or quite a billion, 
anothing of the sinking fund. No one 
; a time when expenditures of 
feral Government will fall as low as 
» llions a year. F 
Vihave had two war-revenue bills. 
ss labored over each of them the 
part of a year. The first was a botth 
; yuld hardly have been enforced ex- 
5 yaseries of more or less arbitrary 
iistrative interpretations. The second 
tas faulty principles and is not well 
nied. Moreover, at the end of the 
r hose incomes it proposed to tax it 
it passed Congress. Confusion and 
menience in its enforcement were cer- 


al 

use committee, whose inexpert mem- 
sh) is constantly changing, whose chair- 
iy seniority rule is thoroughly ill 
eito the task, whose time is heavily 
acd in other matters, finally frames a 
jl—after a fashion. It goes into 
fuse, is debated, amended. Then a 
ai committee, much like the House 
mttee, takes it in hand, pulls it to 
shuffles the pieces, and puts together 
ved bill. Time is about up then. The 
rist be cracked through conference 
ilopted by the two houses in short 
oT; 

5 ill not answer—with appropriations 
nig four td five billions a year. The 
yerment must set up a permanent ex- 
» cal organ that can frame a revenue 
cisistently, in clear language, holding 
z deal the same relation to Congress 
6 1 attorney holds to his client. The 
ot:ounseling with his attorney decides 
tir there shall be an action and what 
grands shall be. The attorney reduces 
cision to a precise, orderly, logical 
elent. Such a fiscal organ would be 
t | a real budget system. 


Luxuries 


ASING railroad fares fifty per cent.or 
'Sseems to have had the natural effect 
Nieasing the attractiveness of travel. 
she increased fares went into effect 
dot remember having seen a railroad 
nespecially a long-haul one, that was 
eked to the roof. 
aly the object of raising the fares was 
ou traveling by rail under the heading 
ries. The American people had not 
Si-red traveling in that light before; and 
@ater their experience of traveling, 
ls they were inclined so to regard it. 
kig travel a luxury naturally made 
ryody want it. A luxury is a luxury 
sfctive of whether or not there is any 
aS’e in it on its own account. Having 
1€\ing that probably you really ought 
_thave produces a discreditable satis- 
“ic —the sort of satisfaction you get out 
th fifty-cent cigar, which really does 
_tste so good as the old ten-center. 
boly you have noticed that there will 
onr ten people in a city park, where it 
tsaothing to be, and four hundred 
vnhe street paying twenty cents apiece 
lox at a moving picture of the same 


{ cr Red friends—shading from pink to 
m on—should ever succeed in evolving 
orl in which there are no luxuries they 


ukall commit suicide within a ear to 
ap boredom. A 


| Earmarked Money 


¢ 
10. many years Wall Street has care- 
y computed the amount of interest 
. \vidends that would be paid each 
. on outstanding issues of stocks and 
ithat are sufficiently conspicuous to 
Street’s lists. It is important 
Street to know the total because 


- o 


it may be a factor in the money market and 
is always a factor in the investment market. 

As a rule, and with comparatively neg- 
ligible exceptions, investments are held by 
people whose income exceeds their outgo 
and who are constantly investing the sur- 
plus. This applies to small holders quite as 


much as to big. If a man has saved a 
thousand dollars and bought a bond he will 
save the interest on the bond. So, as to the 
greater part of the sum disbursed in a 
given month for interest and dividends, 
Wall Street expects it to go into other in- 
vestments. 

The Street’s compilation for September 
shows two hundred and forty-odd million 
dollars in interest and dividends, against a 
hundred and fifty-odd millions for the same 
month the year before. Dividend payments 
were smaller; but interest payments were 
much greater because the United States 
Government disbursed eighty-eight million 
dollars interest on Liberty Bonds. 

This sum was distributed far more widely 
than any other interest payment that Wall 
Street ever knew of. It went to millions 
of people scattered all over the country. 
But the Wall Street tradition as to interest 
money ought to follow every bit of it wher- 
ever it went. Every bit of it ought to be 
earmarked savings money and immediately 
reinvested in Liberty Bonds or War Savings 
Stamps. 

This is the biggest interest payment the 
Government has yet made. Still bigger 
ones will come. Probably they will be 
coming nearly every month in the year. 
From first to last—beginning now—these 
payments should be earmarked for savings. 
The habit is everything. 


An Open Question 


OU probably remember that two years 

ago last August the country was threat- 
ened with a dire calamity in the shape of 
paralysis of its transportation through a 
nation-wide strike of the railroad trainmen; 
that for the purpose of averting the calam- 
ity President Wilson made some recom- 
mendations to Congress; that pursuant 
thereto Congress hastily passed the so-called 
Adamson Eight-Hour Act, the effect of 
which was to raise railroad wages; that the 
railroads claimed the act was unconstitu- 
tional and appealed to the Supreme Court; 
that in March, 1917, on the eve of war, the 
Supreme Court not having given a decision, 
the trainmen threatened to strike again; 
that the railroads then surrendered. 

But perhaps you have forgotten that the 
President’s recommendations to Congress 
included, besides the eight-hour act, a law 
that would deny the right of the brother- 
hoods to strike until they had submitted 
their claims to impartial arbitration. Con- 
gress seems to have forgotten it. It is a 
highly convenient thing to forget, for there 
would be a bitter fight over it. But the 
situation stands that four private. associa- 
tions can paralyze land transportation in 
the United States any time they choose. 
In all human probability that open question 
must be answered some day. It is one of 
the reconstruction questions that need care- 
ful study right now. But being an exces- 
sively thorny question it is not likely to get 
studied unless people insist upon it. 


Our Scandalous Record 


OUR doctrinaire friends industriously 
spread the idea that war found the 
privately owned railroads of the United 
States in a sad, backward condition. : 
The railroads of the world may be di- 
vided in three parts: The first and largest 
part lies within the boundaries of conti- 
nental United States; the second part is in 
Europe; the third part is scattered over 
the remainder of the globe. Continental 
United States, which contains more than 
one-third of the world’s railroad mileage, 


has less than a quarter the population of- 


Europe. For each ten thousand inhab- 
itants the United States has twenty-five 
and a half miles of railroad, France a trifle 
over eight miles, England and Germany a 
little over five miles, Italy three miles. If 
we were unprovided with railroads, what 
was the state of all other peoples? 

Before the war gross receipts of the rail- 

roads of the United States averaged not 
quite thirteen thousand dollars a mile. 
In more densely populated England gross 
receipts were nearly twenty-nine thousand 
dollars a mile, in Germany about twenty- 
two thousand dollars a mile, in France 
fifteen thousand dollars a mile. Out of 
smaller receipts American railroad man- 
agers paid the highest wages in the world 
and earned a profit. 
’ Your doctrinaire friends are talking bun- 
combe, as usual. What war disclosed was 
that restrictions which government had 
imposed on the railroads prevented a full 
measure of efficiency. 


- That Postal-Zone System 


FORMER revenue measure threatened 


to be as destructive to the circulation 
of reading matter as those postal provisions 
that Chairman Kitchin and his friends put 
into the War Revenue Lawin 1917. Rather 
oddly, the former measure also laid a 
strangling hand on the press by levying a 
special tax on advertisements. It was re- 
sented by publishers then, just as Chair- 
man Kitchin’s scheme now is. 

One leading publisher, for example, wrote 
that the revenue act would “affect the 
printers more than anybody, as a Sterling 
Halfpenny Stamp on every Half Sheet of a 
newspaper and two Shillings Sterling on 
every Advertisement will go near to knock 
up one Half of Both. There is also Four- 
pence Sterling on every Almanack.”’ 

The publisher who wrote that was Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and the measure he at- 
tacked was the celebrated Stamp Act of 
1765, which provoked the first definite re- 
sistance to British government in the 
American colonies, and so fired the train 
that exploded in the Revolution. All can- 
did British and other historians now agree 
that the Stamp Act was a foolish blunder, 
and there is no doubt that the oppressive 
burden which it laid on the native press had 
a considerable part in rousing American 
suspicions of the British Government. 

We may add that though the govern- 
ment of George III was infinitely far from 
being a model of perspicacity it did have 
sense enough to realize that blunder and 
repeal the Stamp Act. 


Mr. Burleson’s Wax Figures 


HE Postmaster-General has been telling 
Congress a fairy tale out of Jerry Simp- 
son’s Mother Goose. He says the privately 
owned telegraph and telephone companies 
pay five to eight per cent on the capital 
invested in them, while the Government 
can command capital at four and a half per 
cent, so that saving on capital account, if 
deposited yearly in an amortization fund, 
will pay for the companies in twenty years 
or so without drawing a dollar from the 
Federal Treasury—just by a wave of the 
wand. 
The two largest companies—Bell and 


' Western Union—paid sixty-seven million 


dollars in 1917, in bond interest and stock 
dividends. If Mr. Burleson could save a 
third of that it would be twenty-two mil- 
lions and odd. Operating expenses of the 
same companies in the same year were two 
hundred and sixty-seven million dollars. A 
rise of eight per cent in operating expenses 
would more than offset a saving of thirty 
per cent on account of interest and divi- 
dends. Operating expenses of the railroads 
in government hands have risen, not eight 
per cent, but forty-eight per cent. 

Mr. Burleson should turn the page and 
regale Congress with Jack the Giant Killer. 


Reaction 


es Bolsheviki know what they 
are talking about. Liebknecht knew 
what he was talking about when he said a 
democratically elected national assembly in 
Germany would be their death knell. Brit- 
ish election returns make that clear enough. 
The essentially conservative Unionist- 
Liberal coalition won two-thirds of all the 
seats. The Unionist Party alone—heirs of 
the old Tories—won half the seats outside 
of Ireland. That party won five times as 
many seats as the Socialist Labor Party. 

That was indubitably the voice of the 
British people. The electoral franchise was 
the broadest, most democratic ever adopted 
in a big country. Every man and every 
woman had a vote. They voted over- 
whelmingly to sit particularly tight and 
stick close to shore. 
~- When a man whois not a lunatic sees the 
car ahead of him go over a precipice he 
reacts by clapping on the brakes. When he 
finds his feet in quicksand his reactions are 
prompt and vigorous. It is the people— 
free people, and intelligent people who 
want to be free—who are reacting just now. 
Russia has shown them that Czarism and 
Kaiserism are not the only enemies of de- 
mocracy, liberty and progress; that there 
are as many dragons on the left as on the 
right, and of as nasty a breed. 

They are decidedly disposed to sit tight 
for a while. 

The Socialist Labor Party won ten per 
cent of the seats in the British election. 
Probably not ten per cent of that party is 
Bolshevist. That is the per cent to which 
Bolsheviki in Russia and here are hopefully 
looking for the achievement of their pro- 
letarian dictatorship in Great Britain. 


Government Operation 


SaaS a moment imagining Harriman, 
Hill, Cassatt, issuing a ukase to “all 
officers and employees” in their service 
that they must “scrupulously abstain” from 
political activity; that they must not fig- 
ure as members or officers of any political 
committee or organization that solicits 
funds for political purposes; or be dele- 
gates, officers or chairmen at any political 
conventions; or be candidates for any po- 
litical offices. 

Naturally and properly there would have 
been a great row. 

Interest in politics is supposed to be a 
civic virtue. Statesmanly spokesmen, from 
the President down, are always urging peo- 
ple to be interested in politics. But if the 
citizen is a railroad employee he is warned 
that his interest must be of a very modest, 
passive sort. 

If he goes the length of being a delegate 
to a convention or serving on a committee 
he may be fired. 

We do not undertake to say whether ex- 
Director McAdoo’s order was justified under 
the circumstances or not. We only say it 
illustrates a tremendous disadvantage of 
government operation. It sets the gov- 
ernment employee aside. He is no longer 
an independent citizen who can do as he 
pleases out of work hours and effectively 
resent any attempt to dictate what he 
shall do in politics. He is put aside, in a 
special class, under a paternal hand. He 
must surrender the complete liberty of 
political action—which every ordinary citi- 
zen claims—because there is danger that 
otherwise he will use his political power to 
force the hand of his employer, the Govern- 
ment. 

There is no escape from that dilemma 
under government operation. There must 
be the constant danger that employees will 
use their political power to coerce the Gov- 
ernment or employees must be coerced and 
restrained in their political rights. 

Mr. McAdoo chose the latter alterna- 
tive. Whether he chose the better one of 
the two we do not pretend to say. Mostly 
it is a choice between rotten potatoes. 

The Government insists that workmen 
shall have an unrestricted right to organ- 
ize. But Postmaster General Burleson was 
decidedly hostile to organization of postal 
employees. The inevitable bent of govern- 
ment operation is to take employees out of 
the status of plain American citizens and 
put them into a special class, under a pater- 
nal hand. 
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Dependable 
k Plugs 


Vin Out maG@overament’s 
Severe Shock Test 


To withstand the brutal punishment 
_ of this test would not have been pos- 
sible except for the superior quality of 
‘c' would sudden change from fiery Champion No. 3450 Insulator. It not 
>o extreme cold affect the spark only withstood the tremendous tem- 
5S perature change from fiery heat to ex- 
the factory of the Chalmers Motor treme cold, but also won out in various 
company, of Detroit, Michigan, other tests for resistance to vibration 
‘nited States Government was _ and physical shocks. 
iyting a most exacting ignition test 
h Holt-Caterpillar Tractors, used 
va-work for hauling cannons, cais- 
3, tc. 
‘i. motor at high speed under 
vjload, the spark plugs at sizzling 
- ere doused with a bucket-full of 
yater. 
h most severe test had not the 
itst adverse effect, the operation of 
mtor continued perfectly, not a 
kolug “missed’”’ even temporarily. 
{ 


| 
Re , ee 
TZ engine was run until it was 


pactically red hot. Then came the 
c| moment! 


As the result of this conclusive test 
the Government ordered all Holt 5-ton 
Tractors equipped exclusively with 
Champion Spark Plugs. 


Every motor car owner has, in this 
test, irrefutable proof of the hardiness 
and efficiency of Champion Spark Plugs. 


Following is a list of manufacturers 
who use Champion Spark Plugs for 
equipment of their products. 


SNGER Traverse Kelly- TRACTORS ENGINES Monitor 
CRS Tulsa Springfield Muskegon 
elie Kimball Allis-Chalmers Aerothrust New Way 
ie Willys-Knight Lambert All-Work Automatic Northwestern 
rica inton Lane Aultman- Brennen Novo 
ITY Woods Larrabee-Deyo Taylor Beaver Peninsular 
ad prereed Bates Steel Mule Bopoiee & Rea Woe 
. ewar Best eyfan e in 
mala COMMERCIAL jowell Buckeye ow ee. Reliance 
| Ehart CARS Luverne Buckeye Trac- _— Caille Root & 
‘irham Master tion Ditcher Challenge Vandevoort 
Fer Acason Meteor Cleveland Climax Sanderson 
All-American Militor Common Sense Cushman Sheffield 
American Monitor Denning Domestic Sterling 
ir Amer. Commercial Moore Dill Doman Stork 
Atterbury Nelson & Eagle Elco Stover 
3 Autocar LeMoon Emerson- Elgin Gas Superior 
t Avery Noble Brantingham  Erd LOL O'S t 
Bessemer Oklahoma Farmer Boy Fairbanks-Morse Unilectric 
ou Bourne-Magnetic Panhard Flour City Fairfield Van Blerck 
er Brinton Parker Fordson Falls Warnerlite 
mi Chase Rainier Frick Fate Waterloo 
Chicago Pneumatic Republic Gray Fay & Bowen Western 
2 pone Riddle Holt Poos AR Wolverine 
aler é - H.C. Fuller & Johnson 
gta Columbia Rush See Gade MOTOR- 
rl Commerce Schacht Gonnerman Gilson CYCLES 
0 Corbitt Selden Lapeer Golden, Belknap 
ae andley Dart Service Minneapolis & Swartz Cyclemotor 
ce Day-Elder Standard oline Hettinger Excelsior 
a Dearborn ° Tiffin Universal Hinkley Harley 
: Denby - t Monarch Ideal Davidson 
5 Dependable Ban or National Kermath Henderson 
Duplex Triangle Nilson Kewanee Merkel 
i Fageol Turnbull Parrett - Koban Schickel 
reas Aah United is ee Thor 
: Universal eNO: Tr 
“4 : peed Western Square Turn Loan Prask. AERO- 
1 fo) tewart assey-Harris 
ner Independent White Twin City Matthews PLANES 
nternational _ _ Wichita Wallis Cub Mianus Curtiss . 
ben ae Wilson Waterloo Boy Miller Hall-Seope 
na ar ° 
indi; Winther Wisconsin Minerva Stan J AS43, %—18. Price $1.00. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Heavy Duty. 
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No matter; he gets the call. I have talked 
ten miles through the air from one chaser to 
another, and there is no limit to the dis- 
tance that can be covered. The chaser 
telephone will operate up to twenty miles. 
Distance depends entirely on the strength 
of the dynamo used. I was told that con- 
versations had been held at sea as far as 340 
miles. In the experiment in Washington 
they talked from the Arlington tower to 
Honolulu. 

Each of our chasers had this telephone 
arrangement, and it was a most interesting 
and amazing experience to take down a re- 
ceiver, call a ship at a greater or less dis- 
tance and talk to a person on that ship 
across the water as easily and as success- 
fully as if there had been copper wires be- 
tween the two instruments. 

This radio telephone system was used 
alsoinlocating submarines. In each chaser, 
on the bridge, there isa round brass plate or 
dial subdivided into degrees, minutes and 
seconds, and which has on the face of it a 
movable arrangement of brass hands or 
rules that operating from a fixed point can 
be moved at any angle across the face of 
the dial. - 

The wireless telephone stands beside it, 
and the method of operation is this: When 
a submarine has been located by means of 
the listening tubes, of which I shall speak 
later, that location is telephoned to the 
officer in command. He moves a hand on 
the dial to that position on the dial. Then, 
when a report from another listener comes 
in, another hand is moved to the position 
reported by the other listener. Gradually 
by a process of elimination and triangula- 
tion the various reports are codrdinated on 
the dial until the two hands meet at a cer- 
tain point—that is, until the reports of the 
listeners on one side and the reports of the 
listeners on the other side come to such an 
agreement that the position of the sub- 
marine can be determined by triangulation. 
That is called a ‘‘fix,” and the location of it 
is communicated by telephone to the fleet. 
The chasers all set their course for the fix 
and when they reach it they begin dropping 
depth charges in a barrage round that place, 
to the great discomfort of the Fritz who is 
beneath. 


New Listening Devices 


Depth charges are called ‘pills’ or 
“‘ashcans”’ by our sailors. The latter des- 
ignation is the more descriptive. They look 
more like short, stubby ashcans than any- 
thing else. They have an outer casing of 
zine and an inner filling of TNT. The fir- 
ing or detonating arrangement can be set 
so the depth charge will explode at any 
given number of feet. When we began us- 
ing depth charges they were clumsy and 
dangerous. At the end of the war they were 
safe and reliable. Our Navy perfected the 
firing apparatus, increased the amount of 
TNT in the cans, and generally made them 
more effective. Originally each ship carried 
but a few, but toward the end a destroyer 
took out forty or more, most of them on 
skids at the stern, ready to be dropped 
over. Each destroyer, however, had a Y- 
shaped gun, each prong of the Y being a 
barrel, and into each barrel there was fitted 
a depth charge, so that an explosive charge 
in the stem of the Y fired these ‘charges 
simultaneously, one going to port and the 
other to starboard of the ship. 

The British put a depth-charge howitzer 
on some of their ships, which fired one 
charge out fora certain distance and dropped 
it where it was needed. These guns did not 
use large charges of explosive to project the 
cans, and the cans sailed out gracefully, 
when fired, making a slow parabola and 
striking the water with approximate exact- 
ness at the target, about as if some giant 
had tossed them out by hand. The stern 
charges were simply shoved overboard, set 
for detonation at fixed distances, and the 
boat from which they were shoved got out 
of the way alertly. These Y- guns were 
used on the destroyers. The chasers did 
not carry them. 

Listening devices are known as tubes and 
are designated by letter. Thus, until the 
last time I saw one, we had the C-tube and 
the K-tube, and were just installing the 
M-tube. Listening tubes are all develop- 
ments of the microphone. They magnify 
the sounds that come from the sea outside, 
and skillful users of them can detect the 
thud of a German submarine’s propeller, 
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and distinguish between that and other 
similar noises. The great difficulty with the 
listening devices is that they do not work 
well when the ship on which they are in- 
stalled is moving, because they naturally 
take up that ship’s sounds as well as ex- 
terior sounds. To obviate this a young 
American naval genius produced a tube, or 
had a tube in production, that synchro- 
nized the noises of the ship in which the 
listener sat, and thus would enable only ex- 
terior sounds to come into the tubes. The 
future submarine will be one gigantic ear, 
and the future submarine chaser, whether 
destroyer or smaller craft, will likewise be a 
similar ear; for with the perfection of the 
listening devices will come the end of sub- 
marine warfare. When they can be heard 
and their locations accurately fixed it will 
be all over. 


Ships That Never Came 


We had five of our big, coal-burning 
dreadnoughts in the Grand Fleet, operat- 
ing as the Sixth Battle Squadron, under 
command of Rear Admiral Hugh Rodman, 
who used the New York as his flagship. 
These ships came over soon after we de- 
clared war on Germany. Later—last sum- 
mer, to be exact—we sent three of our big 
oil-burning dreadnoughts and based them 
in Bantry Bay, at the southern end of Ire- 
land. It was reliably reported that the 
Germans intended to get out some big 
cruiser raiders this winter, in the long nights, 
and we set up this battleship base in Bantry 
Bay, and another on a point opposite on 
our own coast, in order to be ready for 
them. 

Right here, let mesay, that the knowledge 
that the British Navy had of the move- 
ments and plans of the German Navy was 
close and comprehensive. They were in- 
formed within ten hours of any major move 
contemplated. I don’t know how they did 
it, but they did do it, and it was probably 
the most complete, accurate and effective 
system of intelligence developed during the 
war. Onetime, ayear orsoago, they missed 
the German Fleet by only four hours on an 
occasion when some of the Hun ships came 
out for some purpose. 

Information as to this German plan to 
send out raiders was secured far enough in 
advance to make it a hazardous game for 
the Germans; and possibly they found 
that out, for they did not venture. 

Another movement, expected but not 
executed, was a mass attack by submarines 
on the Grand Fleet. This contemplated a 
great foray among the big ships by the Hun 
submarines, but it meant also that the 
Germans would have to go down fighting. 
None of them would have returned. They 
might have sunk some British and Amer- 
ican ships, but all of them would have been 
destroyed in the battle. This movement 
was confidently expected and adequately 
prepared for, but the Germans got cold 
feet, and did not come. So, too, the Grand 
Fleet was fully informed of the order for 
October 28, 1918, sending out the German 
Fleet, and was most anxious to have the 
Germans come out, but they did not come. 
AS) revolt of the German sailors stopped 

at. 

I was reasonably familiar with the gen- 
eral design, structure and appurtenances of 
battleships before I went up to see the 
Grand Fleet, as I thought; but when I got 
there and had a look at these ships I dis- 
covered that my ideas of battleships were 
archaic. These great fighters had things 
hung all over them that I never dreamed 
were in existence. They had appliances of 
all sorts about them that were new and 
secret as the rites of the inner temple. 
They looked like Christmas trees, with all 
these new gadgets hung on them, and one 
was continually finding some new wrinkle 
of fire control, use of lights, range finding, 
and so on, to great number, most of which 
are still to be considered secret. 

These are technical appliances, and even 
if it were possible to describe them they 
could be described only in technical terms. 
The greatest: innovation, to my mind, was 
the airships that were perched on many of 
the British great ships. Some of the battle- 
ships had two airplanes on them, some had 
three, perched high fore and aft, ready to 
hop off and go scouting when the big fellows 
went out to sea. These airships were navy 
or sea planes, called ‘“‘shorts,’”’ and they 
were the result of much experimenting, 


many accidents, and the hardest sort of 
work. They could fly off the ships, but 
could not land on their return. I asked one 
of the airmen how they got back. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘they drop in the water 
alongside the ship, and we usually save the 
engine.” 

Once last summer when King George 
went up to the fleet some incautious writer, 
aided and abetted by a nodding censor, got 
a few lines into print about these seaplanes 
on the battleships, and Admiral Beatty had 
a fit about it. That was most secret stuff. 
I saw one of these little planes hop off a 
battleship one morning and go scooting out 
over the water on some sort of an expedi- 
tion. It was exactly as if a great bird that 
had been roosting on top of a turret had de- 
termined to try his wings and had flown out 
over the sea. Indeed, the effect of these 
planes perched on the battleships, two on 
some and three on others, was exactly that 
of great birds brooding there—a curious 
sight to see on a dreadnought. 

But that wasn’t all there was to the air- 
ship game as played by the Grand Fleet. 
I suppose there never was so curious a 
craft as the Furious, which was an airship 
ship. They took one of their great cruisers 
and built a deck the entire length of it, 
away up above turrets and stacks and all, a 
tremendous platform, so the Furious looked 
like a giant box or stage floating in the 
water, save for the gray sides of her and the 
guns sticking out. This great platform was 
a landing place and a starting place for the 
seaplanes. It was several hundred feet 
long—more than six hundred—and nearly 
a hundred feet broad; a great platform un- 
encumbered by any projection whatsoever. 
The seaplanes took off from this, and landed 
on it, which required a skill far greater 
than that in landing on the solid earth or 
the water, for the Furious was to go out at 
the head of the procession when on a cruise, 
and the seaplanes were to leave her and 
gather information, and come back and 
land on that pitching and tossing plat- 
form—a job that required the most ex- 
traordinary skill and the greatest/nerve, for 
whereas it is no fool of a trick to come down 
safely in a seaplane on the surface of the 
water it certainly is a man’s task to make a 
landing on that platform when a heavy sea 
is running. Many a plane was wrecked and 
many a pilot smashed in the practice of it. 


Good While They Lasted 


There were many additions to the Brit- 
ish Fleet during the four years of war, of 
which neither the names nor the types were 
told to the public until after the surrender 
of the Germans. In the lists published after 
the surrender there were the names of 
twenty-one capital ships not included in 
the navy lists of August, 1914; and the 
number of smaller craft runs into the 
thousands. Of these twenty-one the most 
interesting are the famous “‘hush” cruisers: 
the Renown, the Repulse, the Courageous, 
the Glorious and the Furious. They are 
about eight hundred feet long, displace 
thirty thousand tons, and have a speed be- 
tween thirty and thirty-five knots. More- 
over, they are of light draft, and can be 
used in shallow waters. An interesting 
feature about them, and about many of the 
newer English battleships, is what is called 
“the blister,’’ which is an extension from 
the hull, just. below the water line, that does 
look like an enormous blister running the 
full length of the ship, and is for the pur- 
pose of making torpedo attacks ineffective. 
It is, in fact, a projected extra hull. The 
completion of these ships was never men- 
tioned; nor their addition to the fleet. No- 
body spoke of them. They were the “‘hush”’ 
cruisers. 

The Q-ships have been exploited in the 
public prints until they are well known. 
The fact of it is that the Q-ships though 


effective for a time soon lost their effec- 


tiveness because the Germans would have 
nothing to do with them. The plan of 
them was simple. They were disguised 
merchantmen rigged up with guns and 
fighting crews. The guns were concealed 
in deck houses and some of them had sides 
that dropped when it came time to use the 
guns. The Q-ship went to sea, apparently 
an innocent merchantman. The Hun came 
along and torpedoed her. Her cargo was of 
wood so she would not sink. Then, after 
the torpedo hit her, a panic party of sailors 
made up as merchantmen, and\a few of 


\ 


them dressed as women, precipitately 
to the boats and rowed off. The f 
men and the gunners stayed conc 
Then, when the Hun came alongside t, 
the brass and fittings and get the foo 
deck house dropped down and the si 
the ship fell, and the guns opened on 
and destroyed him. There were y; 
details of operation, but roughly that 

way the game was worked. = 
It was not long before’ the Huns d& 
ol 


there was no nutriment in this 
and they became very wary. 
marined merchantmen, but 
rush up to loot. Instead, it w 
with a suspicious-looking craft 
pedo or two into her, make sure 
hit, and proceed to other waters. T 
Q-ships died the death as Hun 
they were good while they last 


a 
The Flying Fox Type 
| 


We tried one. Certain of our 
ous sailormen rigged up a Q which, ¢ 
call it, was named the Santee. She 
good mystery ship, chock-full of mj) 
loaded with it until the bulwarks of 
most awash. When all was ready th} 
tee went out on her errand. In five 
by the clock after she set out to seas' 
torpedoed by a Hun, who shot her | 
holes, made a nautical finger nose | 
and went away from there. And tl 
ished the Santee and our myster | 
projects. ! 

The British set great store by thes} 
and early in their cruises achieved g | 
sults with them, getting a consi) 
number of submarines. The Briti) 
built other ships, which were Tims 


but calculated to deceive and my 
Hun. One class was the Flying 
This was a ship about as big as a d& 0 
which was the same fore and aft— 
the Flying Fox and her sisters had | 
both ends instead of a bow and aste| 
two bridges, one facing the bow b/ 
one facing the stern bow, with a : 
stack centered between them. / 
were hung on both ends, and the dei p 
phernalia fore and aft were identi: | 
the gear on the bows of any simili|s 
The idea was, I suppose, to make if 0 
sible for the Hun to tell whether 1); 
was coming or going; and this wi 
by elaborate dazzle painting. I nev 
what success these ships had. The] |i 
I saw one of them was in Bantry Ba!’ 
was the Flying Fox and she was to 
observation balloon. They were | 
to look at, but I never was able tie 
idea of their practicality. i 
One of the American Navy’s 
accomplishments was the laying f 
great mine barrage across the No}! 
That was a real job, and it was de. 
real American manner. I have 
about that in general terms, not beg 
to tell the details of it until the wa i 


In all we laid fifty-five thousand 1 
three depths, thus forming a barr 


prise in the spring of 1918, b 
and shops, brought over o 
mine layers and laid mines 
made the British dizzy, tak 
each cargo in the mine lay 
than we owned before the 
them when the mine-la. 
going at full speed, or at lea 
twelve knots an hour. 
The plan was to shut the 
of the closer waters by layi 
across the North Sea from a po! 
ern Scotland, and when we 
over the possibilities we Pp 
and Invergordon as our 
barracks for six thousand 
for the assembling of the m 
over the Caledonian Canal 
a part of the enterprise. Of 
home with the mines came 
coast of Scotland and unload 
nonassembled. Our sailors 
barges, and we towed them 
through the canal to Invern 
gordon. We had exclusive use of 
The assembling shops were @ 
A mine consists of two pr 
the mine itself and the anchor. | 
is a great globe of iron, half a 
The anchor is a big iron box t 
the bottom. The mine is held f 
(Continued on Page | 4) 
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... Taken from the shoulder-blade of a buffalo 
found on the plains in the Comanche country 
of Texas. Symbolizes the strife for the buffalo 
existing between the Indian and white races. 
The Indian (1), presented on horseback, pro- 
tected by his shield and armed with a lance, 
_kills a Spaniard (3), the latter being armed 
‘with a gun, after a circuitous chase (6), The 
Spaniard’s companion (4), armed with a lance, 
is also killed. The sun is depicted by 2, the 
buffalo by 5.—‘‘History, Condition and Prospects 
of the Indian Tribes of the- United States” 

H. R. Schoolcraft. 


S WEY spies 
BLOW. IN” LORRAINE 
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By ously scratching the pictorial story of 
Dos war upon a bit of bone, the primitive reporter of 
the southwest told of the battles with the invading 
yaniards — producing but a single copy, read perhaps 
perfectly, by a meagre handful of tribesmen. 


| 


Today, news from all the world comes to your break- 


| table with real pictures, fresh and accurate, made 
If it isn’t an 


.astman it isn’t 


the very thick of the fight. And these newspictures, 
he aid of photo-engraving and the printing press, 
sped in a few hours into millions of homes. 

Newspaper half-tones, war maps, and line cuts are 
Pp otographic products; the color covers of your maga- 
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. News from the Front—then...and now! 


zine, its interesting illustrations, all owe their perfection 
to photography. You may thank the camera for all 
those faithful reproductions of scenes, of paintings, of 
architecture, which enliven some of your choicest books. 
Even the type-faces have passed through a photo- 
graphic process between designer and type-founder. 

Thus, in connection with print, photography _per- 
forms an unobtrusive service, upon which we are in- 
creasingly dependent. And the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, by tireless and often costly work in its Research 
Laboratories, is constantly unearthing new devices and 
new processes which broaden the possibilities of the 
camera, in these, its every-day uses. 

' 
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anchor by asteel cable. When the mine and 
anchor are pushed overboard they both 
sink to the bottom. Then, by a mechanism 
that is set before the contraption is shoved 
into the water, the steel cable pays out to 
the desired length, and the mine floats up 
that far, and hangs there. In a barrage 
of this sort the cable mechanism was set 
for three different lengths—deep, half-deep 
and near-to-the-surface; and when the 
barrage was completed there were three 
lines, or rows, of mines swinging in the 
tides waiting for a Hun to come along and 
try to pass them; explosively and destruc- 
tively waiting, for any one of those mines 
would blow a hole in any ship that would 
sink her. All that was needed was contact, 
and very light contact at that. 

These mines were American mines, and 
they had features about them that even 
now it may not, be wise to divulge. The 
secret installation was done in a shop that 
was closely guarded, and the secret mecha- 
nism came in tightly sealed boxes. Only a 
few men were allowed to know of this, and 
these were picked men, who worked away 
from all the others. When this installation 
was made the mine was closed and the 
actual mechanism was effectively con- 
cealed, though of course the general fact 
that there was something particularly 
deadly about these mines was known 
through the force. What it was was ap- 
parent in an exterior way, to a degree, but 
the little go-devil that made it work was 
not disclosed except to a few. It is suffi- 
cient to say that a ship that got among 
these mines didn’t have a chance, particu- 
larly if it was a steel ship. 


Deferred Mines 


Our sailors ran that Caledonian Canal as 
if they had been running canals all their 
lives. They took to the work of assembling 
the mines, putting them together as if they 
were born mine assemblers. And the mine 
layers—the chaps out on the ten ships that 
we made over from merchantmen and from 
old cruisers—they were the livest bunch on 
the North Sea. In five months we put 
down more than half as many mines as the 
British laid during the entire war, and more 
than three times as many mines as the 
Germans put downalltold. Welaidseventy- 
five per cent of that North Sea mine field, 
and did it so quietly and so efficiently that 
not many people, even in Scotland, knew 
what was going on until it was all over. 

The British had several big mine bar- 
rages, too, particularly in the Channel. 
There was one at Dover that was a wonder. 
One section of it was in the shape of a loop 
or net. I was at Dover one morning late in 
August when that barrage got a German 
submarine. He came along and ran into it. 
This was at about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Bang! It was all over with Fritz. 
Before ten o’clock Vice Admiral Sir Roger 
Keyes, who commanded in that section for 
the British, had divers in the hull of her. 
There were not many survivors. 

The Germans laid mines assiduously, 
particularly off harbor entrances and in 
channel routes. Fritz did his mine laying 
from submarines, which carried twelve or 
eighteen in each. Toward the end of the 
war Fritz introduced a neat little wrinkle in 
the way of a deferred mine. He had one 
that could be set to rise from its anchor at 
any given time—two days, three days, four 
days or a week, according to the way the 
releasing mechanism was set. Thus he 
could come along and lay his mines, and 
they would rest secure from the grapples 
of the sweepers for any given time, coming 
up even a week after they had been laid. 
It was Fritz’s idea that possibly the mine 
sweepers might not get them, and as he 
would put down these mines and then stay 
away from that place for a certain period, 
that after sweeping fruitlessly for several 
days the mine sweeper would go elsewhere 
and allow these deferred mines to rise and 
get action before the sweepers came that 
way again. This did not profit Fritz much, 
for the mine sweepers were constantly on 
the job, especially in the places that Fritz 
liked for mine-laying purposes. Fritz 
showed little imagination in his mine lay- 
ing. He always came back to the same 
spots and laid his mines the same way— 
six here, six there and six elsewhere—no 
more and no less. So his deferred mines did 
him little good, for the mine sweepers knew 
his haunts and swept them daily. 

The most interesting places,.as well as 
the most secret-—the real holies of holies— 
were the operations rooms at the various 
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bases, where the strategy of all the compli- 
cated maneuvering of ships on the sea was 
planned and from which movements were 
directed. The principal furniture of these 
rooms was charts—great charts of the 
waters through which the ships must pass 
and repass; and the men in them were the 
brightest men in the two Navies—the keen- 
est, cleverest, most astute naval officers of 
the British and American services. These 
men were the directing forces. On them 
depended the safety of ships, the lives of 
millions of soldiers, the arrival of millions 
of tons of supplies. It was their job to 
route the ships coming in to escape the sub- 
marines, and to route the convoying de- 
stroyers to pick them up and guard them. 

They stood there night and day over 
their charts, receiving reports of subma- 
rines, changing routes, wirelessing instruc- 
tions, constantly on edge; and the success 
of them is shown by the fact that more 
than two million American soldiers came 
across the Atlantic safely, to say nothing of 
half a million or more Canadians, and great 
numbers of Australians and other over- 
seas troops—not counting the millions sent 
safely across the Channel from England to 
France. 

There was a constant inflow of reports 
giving the locations of submarines. The 
submarines sent their own reports by wire- 
less, which reports were picked up and de- 
coded, and every ship that sighted a sub- 
marine was under instruction to report its 
location instantly. Thus, after the system 
was perfected the men in these operations 
rooms could tell with considerable particu- 
larity the locations of the submarines that 
were out for prey. For example, if U-97 re- 
ported or was sighted at a particular point, 
and later was sighted again or reported 
again, the course of that Hun was fairly 
well determined, for they knew how fast 
the Hun could go, and could figure accu- 
rately on his route after three or four re- 
ports were in. Thus hour by hour the loca- 
tions of the submarines were picked out on 
the charts, and indicated by pins or flags, 
with their zigzagging traced in light pencil 
lines. There were charts printed each day 
also by the various Admiralties, showing 
the locations of the submarines from their 
reports, and the sinkings. With this and 
other information it was possible to have a 
rather definite idea of where the submarines 
were, and what ones they were. 

Let us suppose that word had been re- 
ceived that a certain convoy of troop- 
ships or supply ships was reported as hay- 
ing left the United States for France or 
England. Its destination was known. It 
might be Liverpool, or Brest, or South- 
ampton, or St.-Nazaire, or Bordeaux; but 
whatever port it was, that port was known, 
as was. the composition of the convoy, its 
speed—which always is the speed of the 
slowest boat in it—its formation and its 
manner of progress. All these were rigidly 
laiddown. Theskipper in charge of the con- 
voy had his instructions before he left. He 
was to take a certain course and make for 
a certain rendezvous. At that rendezvous 
he would be picked up by destroyers at a 
certain time. 


The Ship Dispatchers 


The operations room kept in touch with 
him, and he came along. Then the prob- 
lem of the operations men was to keep him 
on a course that was as clear of submarines 
as could be foreseen, and to get him toa 
rendezvous that was safe. There were cer- 
tain broadly specified courses, a number of 
them, and the variations in these courses 
were made subject to the newer informa- 
tion at hand as to the presence of sub- 
marines in waters to be traversed. Courses 
were constantly changed. Wherefore the 
operations men were at it night and day, 
receiving and testing information, making 
their deductions and sending their instruc- 
tions. Of course these instructions had to 
go by wireless, though in the first instance 
the destroyers had their rendezvous before 
they left port, and so had the skipper in 
charge of the convoy. 

Rendezvous. X, for example, meant a 
certain latitude and longitude to which the 
ships were to proceed, there to be met by 
the destroyers; but on occasion, by a twist 
of the code or a change in the signal, Ren- 
dezvous X might mean some other point 
on the face of the ocean to which the ships 
were to proceed. The problem was not 
only to avoid submarines but to get the 
ships to the proper rendezvous on time. 
It was a combat in wits between the opera- 
tions men and the submarine commanders; 
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and after the convoy system was installed— 
upon the insistence of the Americans, by 
the way—and submarine warfare changed 
from the defensive warfare the British had 
been making to the offensive warfare the 
Americans demanded, with the convoy 
system, the operations men won mostly. 
The American contention was that the 
patrol system of seeking submarines was 
not getting results, and that the real way 
to make submarine warfare inoperative 
was to bring the submarines to the ships 
rather than to send the ships out to find 
them. In other words, by concentrating 
the prizes the submarines were after into 
convoys, and guarding these convoys, the 
submarines would be obliged to come where 
the ships were instead of laying in wait for 
them to come one by one. 


The Naval Chess Game 


On any given morning a visitor to one 
of these main operations rooms could see 
before him on the chart where the sub- 
marines were lurking, approximately, and 
where the convoys were. The operations 
men guided those big convoys.across the 
ocean as surely and as directly as a train 
dispatcher guides a train. They watched 
them, warned them, told them where to 
go and how, provided them with guards 
and protectors. It was a fascinating ex- 
perience to watch the operations men with 
their charts and their stacks of naval wire- 
less signals telling where the submarines 
were, where the convoys were, playing 
chess with these great ships and their pre- 
cious freight of men and supplies, check- 
mating the Hun; and when the signal 
came that the convoy was safe in port they 
let down for a few minutes, smoked a ciga- 
rette, and then went back to it, ceaselessly 
shepherding the great ships to their havens. 

That is what it was, a great naval chess 
game, with the Hun pieces submarines and 
the Allied pieces ships. And it progressed 
night and day for months and months, with 
the Hun taking a ship now and then, but 
with the game mostly in the hands of the 
operations men, for we took a good many 
submarines. We won the game with mil- 
lions of margin to spare. 

Vice Admiral Sir Roger Keyes had what 
he called the “‘graveyard”’ in his operations 
room at Dover. This was a chart of the 
English and French waters in a case under 
glass, and sticking in it was a flag for each 
submarine sunk, with the number of the 
submarine on the flag, and the date. I 
happened to see that graveyard about the 
time Lloyd George made his speech in 
the House of Commons, in which he made 
the statement that 150 German submarines 
had been sunk. That was a conservative 
statement. The graveyard showed more 
than that on that day; and no flag was 
put in it on guesswork either. They were 
all proved destructions before Admiral 
Keyes erected his tombstones. 

The American submarine base was at 
Bantry Bay, in Ireland. There we main- 
tained the Bushnell, the mother ship for 
our underseas craft, and a small flotilla of 
our L-type submarines. We had one or two 
operating off Plymouth, and some more 
in the Azores. These were for. patrol work, 
and in a previous article I have described 
their activities. The British had various 
submarine bases, and during the course of 
the war experimented somewhat with these 
ships. They built several of what they 
called their K type. I saw some of these 
at Rosyth. They were at least two hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, of twenty-five 
hundred tons displacement, and had a sur- 
face speed of twenty-five knots. They were 
to be used for cruising, and did go out with 
the fleet on several occasions. I under- 
stand, though I did not see them, that 
about the time the war closed the British 
had plans drawn for an L-type boat which 
was to be much larger than these great 
K boats, with heavy armament, and most 
formidable. 

Another appliance on which great store 
was set, and which was useful, was the 
“P_V.,” which was a contrivance for cut- 
ting mine cables. This resembled an otter, 
or a fish, in the main; an otter most, per- 
haps, except that it looked like a very big 
otter and was made of steel. The P. V.’s 
rested on the decks of the big ships, and 
were attached to the ships by steel cables. 
When they were in use they were thrown 
overboard and the cable paid out. The 
otterlike bodies of them were hollow, and 
the P. V.’s floated off at acute angles from 
the ships, submerging when the cable tight- 
ened on them by means of rudders affixed 


.in France, and taking the guns 


to their extremities. They were fit 
various appliances for cutting the 
cables, and when a P. V. hit a mine 
something had to give way. Usual 
was the mine cable. Not only, the 
ships but a good many of the big tran 
ships were fitted with P. V.’s, which 


wen 


one of the deep secrets of the war, 
Practically the only guns—certain]: 
only big guns—of American manufa 


that were on our Front in the 
France were five great fourteen-ing 
guns that the Navy sent over u 

mand of Rear Admiral Plunkett, 
great gunnery experts of our Nav 
guns were the regular fourteen. 
we use on our dreadnoughts. We 
about and used them on rai 
We built in the United States fiy 
trains—locomotives, gun mount 
nition cars, machine-shop cars 
cars—and sent them over, assem 


Front. As the war closed th 
were right at the Front and d 
work. They had an effecti 
twenty to thirty miles, and they 
ing railroad junctions and other 
points when the armistice was di 
a man.ier highly disconcerting to 
Each train had a crew of eigh 
and they scooted out on the 
road tracks, ,all American, fr 
locomotives to the smallest bo 
trucks, and devastated large ar 
territory. One of their shells hit 
headquarters and simply wi 
those officers. Another hit a 
ter, far back behind the line, 
crowded with Germans, and 
the lot. 
These five trains were an 
When the guns were used they 
mounted and placed on portable 
the war closed there were five mo 
the way, of similar type but on m 
remained on the tracks, so that 
hard work and much time spe 
the guns off the train and on 
they could be fired from the railr 
and trucks in fifteen minutes © 
position was reached, another An 
novation. The English had a bh 
of naval guns mounted on con 
placements up Nieuport way, o1 
dunes of the northern coast, and 
effectively; but these guns were s 
One of the most inspiring sigk 
war was to see Admiral Plun 
five trains pulled by great An 
motives scooting up toward the F 
train carrying a monster fourteen: 
gun that was ready for deadly 


Channel Coast Monitors ; 


The British went in for monitors 
extent. They built several and 
fourteen and fifteen inch guns on 
great, shallow-draft craft, for use 
Channel coast. Their chief 
ment, however, was the constru 
or three monster eighteen-in 
they mounted on specially bu 
They took me aboard the Ge 
one of these new monitors, and 
this great gun, which fired a 
weighing a ton or more, from 
forty thousand yards. 

The gun was in a heavily 
ret and worked as smoothly a 
if it had been a seventy-five 
it about, this enormous mass 
easily as if it weighed as many 
did tons. The monitor on w 
mounted was a long, low, si 
much different in design fr 
tors, but the eighteen-inch ¢ 
than anything we had, so far 
The French built several gu 
itzer type with a caliber of 520 
but they were not successes. 
after it had been fired a few 
others were not used. T 
some naval guns on trains, b 
were as toys compared with 

It was one of these big Bri 
that was blown up in Dover 
fall. She caught fire down be 


way would be exploded also. 
Keyes looked the situation 
dered the monitor torpedoe 
pedoes were sent into the mon 
sank before any further damagt 
An interesting phase of the Br 
about which nothing has been 
(Concluded on Page 
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OSA RAISA 


Prima Donna Soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association 


PUPIL and protege of Mme. 
Campanini, she has already 
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achieved sensational successes 
in London, Milan, 
Mexico, Chicago, and New York 
though stillin hertwenties. A leading 
Chicago critic has called Raisa “‘the 
greatest dramatic soprano in the world.”” 


‘Buenos Aires, 


Raisa is one of the famous group 
of brilliant artists who are recording 
for the Vocalion Record exclusively. 
Her record of the celebrated aria from 
I Trovatore ‘‘D’amor sull’ ah’ rosee”’ 
__ isasplendid example both of the superb 
quality of her voice and the wonderful 
new system used in making Vocalion 

~ Records. 


concert will ever forget tt. 


HAT CONCERT, last Easter Sistas is a memory. . 
tones that stirred its great audience to a_ frenzy of ie ge 
live only i in the thoughts of those who heard. 


In the beautiful Vocalion Studio on West 43rd Street in New York, 
jowever, Rosa Raisa has since sung many times. No great Sidience 
has been there to applaud, but the melodious notes of that wonderful 
voice have been preserved to thrill an infinitely vaster audience than 
y opera house or concert hall could hold. 


Rosa Raisa is one of the great singers who are committing their 
art to the new Vocalion Record. In this Record, and the wonderful 
Ww system under which it is produced, are the means by which the 
d at last may gain a full measure of enjoyment from its gifted 
Never before the Vocalion Record was perfected had the 
> been reproduced to do it actual justice. 


* * * 


new Vocalion Record has followed as a natural consequence 
duction four years ago of the Aeolian-Vocalion itself. 
eat phonograph—an extraordinary, scientific instrument, 


F ocartion Prices 
Style 500, illustrated at ‘left, price $175 
Period model 1493, below, price $325. 
Conventional models, with Graduola, from 
girs upwards; without Graduola, from 
$50. Many beautiful Period models, from 
p2go. All prices subject.te change, 


Pe 


I 


© MISHKIN 


A Wonderful Ue 4 Winder fal New 
Record and—the World Famous Phanegragh 4 


The 
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ON A CER TAIN SUN DAY afternoon last March, Rosa Ratsa, prima 
donna soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, sang at a concert given in the 
Hippodrome in New York. No man, woman or child who attended that 
They had heard what the critic of one of the 
leading New York papers called “the most marvelous, most glorious voce of 
any kind or character” which had come under his observation in many years. 
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capable of playing records as records had never been played before. 


Such improvement in the instrument suggested the possibility of 


these. two —Vocalion 


further development of the record, and the new Vocalion Record is 
the successful result of the efforts in this direction. 
instrument, 


In combination, 
Vocalion record— represent the 


ultimate in phonograph di vocument the highest point to which the 


art of phonograph reproduction h 


“4 


as yet been brought. 
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HE Acolian-Vocalion is today supreme in the musical. world. 


Its leadership Tests on 
follows: 


definite features of superiority, as 


VOCALION FEATURES 


TONE—Due to its advanced and more 
scientific construction, the Vocalion pro- 
duces richer, deeper, more beautiful and 
more natural tones than have hitherto 
been heard from the phonograph. 


TONE-CONTROL—The Graduola— 
the artistic and exclusive tone-controlling 
feature of the Vocalion, enables the per- 
former to shade and color the music as 
he will. It enables anyone to participate 
in the playing of the record, to give 
voice to his own. musical ideas and to 
prevent monotony by slight changes in 
the record’s stereotyped expression. 


APPEARANCE —In both outline and 
finish, the regular upright models of the 
Vocalion establish an entirelynew stand- 
ard of beauty for the phonograph, The 
beautiful Period Styles, though inexpen- 
sive, are the most unusual and artistic 
phonographs ever displayed. 


MECHANICAL PERFECTION— 
The Automatic Stop on the Vocalion is 
an example of the perfection in mechan- 
ical detail characterizing this instrument. 
Simple, direct and absolutely depend- 
able, this device is the most satisfactory 
of its kind yet invented, 


And The New 


UNIVERSAL TONE-ARM—This 
great feature of the Vocalion, is a notable 
tribute to the skill and resource of ‘the 
Aeolian staff. It provides the means by 
which every make of record can be played 
upon the Vocalion. With the record 
situation as it is today—with so many 
different manufacturers making records 
—this is the only way that all the great 
artists can be heard. Moreover, so well 
has this feature been designed that each 
make of record is played exactly as 
intended, thus producing from each the 
best results of which it is capable, 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Lonpon—Paris 


Branches and Representatives in 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 


Maprip—SypNey 
every Principal City of the World, 


Canadian Distributors; THE NORDHEIMER PIANOAND Music Co,; Ltd. Zoronto 
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110,000 
Farmers 
Bought HYATT 
quipped Tractors 


in 1918 


This great majority of the farm 
tractor production for 1918 was 
bought largely because of the record 
previously established by thou- 
sands of other Hyatt equipped trac- 
tors which have proved, beyond a 
doubt, that Hyatt Bearings add 
dependability, economy and long 
life to these machines. 


The farmer knows that Hyatt 
Bearings will increase the effi- 
ciency of his tractor because they 
have proved it by year-in and year- 
out use in the hands of farmers 
themselves ever since the birth of 
the tractor industry. 


Many thousands more Hyatt 
equipped tractors will be available 
for use in 1919 to produce the 
enormous crops required to feed 
‘the world. If you would like to 
know what these Hyatt equipped 
tractors are, write for the Hyatt 
Tractor Bearings Booklet. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Motor Bearings Div. 


Tractor Bearings Division, Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit, Mich. New York City 


HYATT 


KoLLEK KEARINGS 


Industrial Bearings Div. 


_ (Concluded from Page 74) 
ye made of barges for towing supplies 
| unitions across the Channel. These 
g were loaded on the British side, 
across, and sent down the Belgian 
| ench canals to points near the Brit- 
Pont. Any person crossing the Channel 
jthe regular route from Southampton 
{ire could see them. I crossed several 
eon destroyers from Dover to Dun- 
«,nd each time passed great strings of 
gheavily laden craft being tugged 
@ to be sent down the many canals 
¢ nter in Dunkirk and Nieuport. 
), Navy had ambitious air plans, and 
jished and took over numerous air 
ein England, France, Ireland, and 
siy Scotland, though I did not see any 
‘eland. The plan was not only to utilize 
plaes but to do land bombing as well, 
P ‘r that purpose the Northern Bomb- 
toup was organized, with headquar- 
sit far from Calais. This group was to 
babing work over the German lines in 
orth, and was just getting into its 
dwhen the war closed. There was a 
ypf marine flyers there, also prepared 
idying overland. 
jy ambitious navy plan was to work 
om Kilingholme, in England, near 
uA bright young navy flyer conceived 
‘iba of towing seaplanes almost to the 
mn coast on barges, and then setting 
jines off over the German naval bases 
and Wilhelmshaven. This had not 
J out successfully when the end came. 
Vihad a number of flying stations of 
gs sorts, from Brest down the coast of 
m: to Bordeaux, including a tremen- 
isissembling station and various diri- 
end balloon outfits. There was great 
ie in getting under way, owing to 
a) at home and various other ob- 
, and most of the navy flying was 
en foreign machines. 
1) naval battle that didn’t come off 
s ie Battle of Cork. It was all set for 
slain Thursday night, but the High 
\and interfered on Tuesday, much to 
) igret of all Americans concerned, but 


| 
| 


. He was 


ess; but now his brain was crying 
> © oblivion. He fell asleep almost 
tetly. 
yet a cessation of movement brought 
tt of this profound slumber. It was 
is subconsciousness had stood on 
He peered out from the side of the 
. They were in a railway yard 
nvhere. Stalled. Freights were all 
and yard engines puffing and whis- 
He looked at his watch. Two. He 
dept four hours. He resisted the in- 
seraving to bury his head in the pillow 
aii No doubt he had been refreshed 
uly, but he was still drunk for the 
nit sleep. He slipped out of the berth, 
enied a towel and slapped it over his 
wel hen he turned on the lights and 
‘d. When the right .time came he 
ul sleep forty hours. 
Tl train went on at four. 
mo a standstill again, and did not stir 
tihine.. They were on a side track, and 
nthe main line freight was roaring and 
g. What was happening to the 
A limited, one of the fastest known, 
cked for freight! From ‘six until 
nehe freight rolled by.. 
A ewspaper! It was almost unbeliev- 
le. He felt rather stunned. He hadn’t 
@ newspaper in his hands since leaving 
mulu! He did not actually know 
1e\er the Germans were in Paris or the 
in Berlin. So held by the chase 
the continent, giving his every 
Unt to the affair, he had forgotten that 
orld Was going on outside this par- 
i ’ orbit and great events were toward. 
,\ce again that day there were long 
!a} at sidings, east of towns barely 
oned on the map. All the freight in 
“ca Seemed to be moving east. On 
jule time the train should be passing 
h Central New York; and here they 
smiles and miles west of Buffalo, the 
al stop. The porter brought him a 
age from one Chicago newspaper, 
editorial page from another. He 
e ryable to learn that nothing new 
rs f 
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At dawn it - 
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greatly to the solace of certain denizens of 
Cork. Now Corkis quitea city, about ten or 
twelve miles from Queenstown, where there 
were several thousand American sailors, 
and naturally Cork was a good town to 
visit on liberty, for Queenstown at best 
does not offer much in the way of amuse- 
ment. Wherefore.the American gobs went 
to Cork in large numbers after they came 
to Queenstown in the destroyers and in 
the other ships. 

Wherefore, also, the American gobs in 
large numbers betook: to themselves the 
fair ladies of Cork, much to the'chagrin of 
the young men of Cork, who were outraged 
that these foreigners, with their nifty blue 
suits and their winning ways, to say 
nothing of their plenteous spending money, 
should cut them out of the society of the 
damsels who had been their companions 
on their pleasurings heretofore. The Cork 
young men resolved on revenge, but on 
taking a few looks at the husky American 
gobs they determined sagely that it would 
be a hard job to.revenge themselves on 
those gobs, inasmuch as they looked to be 
what they were—most capable persons 
with their fists, and quite adept in the use 
of the same. 

So the Cork young men, or certain sec- 
tions of them, resolved they would get even 
by punishing the fair ladies who so far for- 
got their obligations to the native sons of 
Cork as to accept the attentions of the 
Americans. And they did so. They beat 
up various and sundry of these fair ladies, 
chasing them through the streets and tear- 
ing their clothes in an effort to show them 
the error of their ways. 

The American gob is a chivalrous as well 
as a hefty-fisted person, and he would not 
and did not stand for this for one minute. 
The result was that on numerous occasions 
the Cork young men who were thus trying 
to coerce their lady friends to remain con- 
stant in their affections got what was 
coming to them, which was good hidings 
administered in the streets of Cork and 
elsewhere; had their blocks half knocked 
off, as the gobs would phrase it. ? 
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This continued for some time, with the 
feeling growing more and more bitter, and 
the Cork young men getting more and 
more offensive toward the lady friends of 
the gobs; and it was decided that it must 
end once for all. To that end word was 
passed about the fleet that on a certain 
night—a Thursday night, to be exact—the 
gobs would go to Cork and take that 
ancient city apart to see what made it 
tick. Which same they would have done 
had it not been that some person told Cap- 
tain Pringle of the impending carnage; and 
he promptly put Cork out of bounds— 
where it remained, for both officers and 
men, until the fleet left that harbor. 

Now there is virtue on both sides of this 
question. On the one hand, Captain Pringle 
acted wisely, for there surely would have 
been a riot in Cork that Thursday night, 
and nobody knows how far it would have 
gone, the gobs being determined to stop 
the annoyance of their lady friends, as well 
as to avenge the many insults they had 
endured; and the political and other effects 
might have been troublesome. On the 
other hand, the gobs had made themselves 
great stores of brass knuckles, and on the 
Melville alone had consumed some seven 
hundred pounds of sheet lead in the fash- 
ioning of billies, so it sure would have been 
a royal and delightful scrap, with the odds 
on the gobs about nine to five or there- 
abouts. 

It is the consensus of opinion that though 
Captain Pringle acted wisely in putting 
Cork out of bounds he might have waited 
until Friday to exercise his undoubted au- 
thority in the matter, for there were all the 
makings of a fight that would have been 
historic, as well as the certainty that proper 
punishment would be meted out to the 
young men of Cork for their invidious be- 
havior. Still it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good, as the railroad men said, for 
the situation was composed in this way: 
Each evening at six o’clock the fair ladies 
from Cork embarked on the train and came 
to Queenstown. Wherefore the gobs were 
not deprived of the delights of feminine 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


had happened over there, and that there 
was a coal famine and a great congestion 
at ports for lack of ships. 

He began to fuss and fume and fret. He 
endeavored a thousand times to find a fresh 
angle for his weary shoulders. It couldn’t 
be done. 

He wore a gray traveling suit and a cap 
to match. The suit, though new, was in an 
astonishingly disreputable state. The solu- 
tion is apparent; it does not signify care- 
lessness. The fact is you cannot loll and 
twist and curl up and at the same time 
keep the warp and woof of Scotch worsted 
shipshape. 

He yawned, stretched his arms until the 
sockets cracked, turned wrathfully and 
struck the top of the seat—that rolling lop- 
over which is still one of the mysteries of 
modern times. Perhaps in making the 
original car there had been a few yards of 
plush and excelsior left over. Splendid! 
Just enough for a pillow on the top of the 
seat back, where no human head might 
Teach it reposefully. 

Mathison jumped to his feet and went 
through asetting-up exercise. It was wasted 
effort. When a man is bored to the point 
where his soul aches along with his body, 
what he needs is a mental jolt, not a quick- 
ening of his respiratory organs. Nothing 
except that which attacks the eye surpris- 
ingly will serve to pull a man out of the 
bog of such lethargy. 

Within the compartment, a pressed-steel 
imitation red mahogany, green plush, and 
a bluish haze which was the essence of 
many incinerated cigars and consumed 
pipes; outside, snow, thick and dusty and 
impenetrable. A great rimless, earthless, 
skyless world. But for the clatter of wheel 
upon rail the train might have been speed- 
ing through the clouds; the illusion was 
almost perfect. Darkness was falling. 


Winter! After all these years of tropical 


climes! 

The confinement was really heartbreak- 
ing. Never had he been shut up like this. 
And the craving for sleep was becoming a 
menace. It wouldn’t have been so bad had 
he dared move about freely, eat his meals 
in the diner and smoke among men. | 

On the opposite seat were the magazines 
that had been given him in Omaha. He 


reached for one of them. He had long since 
read all the stories and advertisements. 
Whenever monotony reached that point 
where it threatened to become insupport- 
able he dived for these magazines. He 
could keep himself awake with them. 

Odd, but he was always returning to that 
posed photograph. It haunted him; a 
wonderful bit of photography, Rembrandt 
in tone. It was a restaurant scene. The 
woman’s arms and shoulders were lovely, 
but her face was a leaden silhouette, tan- 
talizing, until you chanced to look into the 
wall mirror at the far side of her. Even 
this reflection was dim; but you caught the 
beauty of the outline, the quiet strength of 
the nose and chin; a rare face, not only 
beautiful but intellectual. For a long time 
Mathison stared at it; and then he dis- 
covered something he had missed in pre- 
vious scrutinies. In the lower right-hand 
corner in very small type he read: ‘‘ Posed 
by Norma Farrington.” Some new actress. 
As for that, many new ones had come and 
gone since he had visited New York. He 
tore out the picture. He couldn’t have told 
why. Norma Farrington. He smiled. 

An idea had come to him, a charming 
idea such as often tickles the imagination 
of young men when they see the portrait 
of a beautiful unknown. The more he 
mulled over the idea the more fascinating 
it became. Certainly she would not. have 
him arrested for wanting to meet her. He 
folded the picture and put it away. Sup- 
posing he really started out upon such an 
adventure in earnest, not in imagination? 
Danger? Scarcely, with the little time he 
had at his disposal. Soon he would be in 
the waters that were full of slinking death. 
And it-was this fact that let down the bars 
to the spirit of recklessness. A few hours 
of sport before the death grapple. Why 
not, why not, why not?— pulsed his fath- 
er’s blood. No. He was John Mathison’s 
master. Wild blood he might have in his 
veins, but it was also the blood of unbroken 
promises. 

What had started this rather sinister 
idea in his mind, or rather reawakened it? 
The photograph of the actress? No. The 
gray lady. The charm of her companion- 
ship, the hint of the things he had missed. 
Queer things, human beings. 
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society; wherefore the young Corkonians 
profited nothing; and wherefore the mer- 
chants of Cork lost a good thing; which it 
may be said they realized keenly, for they 
sent the lord mayor once or twice to plead 
that the ban be lifted. It never was. Cork 
remained out of bounds, but that went only 
one way. Cork was out of bounds for the 
Americans, but Queenstown never was out 
of bounds for the fair ladies of Cork. For the 
young men of Cork Queenstown remained 
fatal to the last, and they knew it, and did 
not venture therein. 

Which reminds me—this yarn of the 
gobs and Cork—of the night at Castletown 
Bear Haven, the town on the Bay of Ban- 
try where the gobs on the submarines were 
perforce compelled to take their liberty 
inasmuch as there was no other village 
thereabouts; and this wasn’t much of a 
place at that—very little of a place, indeed. 
On the night I speak of two American gobs 
were on the street of Castletown Bear 
Haven, being attracted thither by two 
girls who were ahead of them. Ahead of 
the girls were four soldiers from a British 
regiment stationed near by. The British 
soldiers themselves had eyes on the ladies. 

The girls attempted to go round the 
soldiers, who spread across the street and 
stopped them. The American sailors came 
up to see what was the trouble, and an 
argument ensued. 

“What have you ever done in this war?”’ 
asked one of the soldiers truculently. 

“Nothing much,” replied the sailor; 


' “but I’ve got a uniform on, and I’ll do 


whatever comes along as well as I can.” 

“‘Pah-h-h,’”’ sneered the British soldier, 
sticking out an arm and pointing to a 
stripe on the sleeve of it. “Do you see 
that? That’s a wound stripe, that is—a 
wound stripe!” 

Whereupon the American soldier looked 
calmly at the wound stripe, and then 
drawing back his right arm plastered that 
British soldier one on the jaw. 

“Put another one on!” said the Amer- 
ican sailor; and he and his friend took the 
two girls and proceeded up the street. 


No. He would not bother Norma Far- 
rington. He would build one of his exciting 
romances round her, and let it go at that. 
But he would hunt up Mrs. Chester before 
his leave was over, have tea with her, pre- 
sent her with Malachi, and tell her the 
story in detail. 

Another human inconsistency. Hallo- 
well had become strangely remote, as 
though the thing had happened months in- 
stead of days ago. And yet every move 
he made was in the service of Bob—to 
bring his great dream to fulfillment, and 
confusion to his enemies. 

He heard someone knocking on the door. 
He rose quickly and stood listening. Two 
taps, a pause, followed by two more taps. 
Mathison released the lock, and with his 
foot ready and his shoulders hunched he 
drew back the door about an inch. He saw 
the shining black face of his porter. 

“What is it?” 

“Bad news, suh.”’ 

“Come along inside.’”’ The porter slipped 
through the opening, and he winced as he 
heard the door close and the lock snap. 
‘“What’s the trouble?” 

“Dey’s a big freight wreck beyon’ de 
nex’ town, an’ wese t’ be stalled ontil 
mo’nin’, suh.’’” 

“What !’’—explosively. 

“Yes, suh. Freight ovah de passenjuh 
rails. An’ den dey’s dat new rule—coal an’ 
freight fust. We can’t git by dat wreck 
onless dey sidetracks de freight; an’ de 
freight goes whoozin’ by while we twiddle 
thumbs. It’s dat Gahfield awduh; an’ dey 
ain’t no use buckin’ agin it, wahtimes. 
Dey takes de diner off too. No fish. So 
yo’ will haff t’ eat in de station aw go t’ one 
o’ de hotels in town.”’ 

“How big a town is this?” 

“Middlin’; but dey’s got a fine hotel 
called de Watkins, jus’ a little ways f’m de 
station. Bath in all de rooms, suh.” 

‘Bath in all the rooms,” repeated Math- 
ison meditatively. 

“T can bring yo’ sumpin in,” suggested 
the porter, but without much enthusiasm. 
“Dey won’t be ‘no trimmin’s like yo’d get 
at de hotel.” 

“How long will we be stalled?” 

“Dey cal’clates ontil nine in de mo’nin’, 
suh.” (Continued on Page 81) 
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—Twists the Thread 
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Current and Clothes 


If the power that gins and spins, 
weaves, knits. and sews were cut off 
today, clothes of the kind and quality 
you wear could hardly be replaced. 


Without that power, the swift pro- 
duction of well made clothes for our 
soldiers and sailors would not have been 
possible. 

For, spun into every thread, woven 
into every piece of fabric, sewed: into 
every seam, is the power that mul- 
tiplies production and makes better 
clothes at lower cost. 


Power built a wondrous industry 
from Crompton’s spinning frame, 
Cartwright’s loom and Whitney’s cot- 
ton gin, but neither water nor steam 
alone was good enough for its exact- 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
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ing demands, so after nearly a century 
of power ginning, spinning and weay- 
ing, electricity, with its cleanliness, its | 
ease of control and its marvelous 
flexibility and adaptability, stepped in 
to shoulder the work of supplying the 
power by which our clothes are made. 


So great has been the progress of 
electricity through the entire industry 
in these few years that there is no 
modern fabric or article of clothing 
unaffected by it. 


The Southern planter takes his bags. 
of cotton to be ginned by electric 
power. Seeds and hulls are removed, 
the fibre is cleaned and baled, and oil 
is even pressed from the cotton seeds, 
all by electricity. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Flax is spun into the finest of threads 
and the threads woven into cloth by 
electric power, for in the spinning mills 
motors turn the frames, as they drive 
the looms of the textile factory. Even 
the auxiliary machinery of factories, 
large and small, is today driven by the 
clean, economical electric motor. In 
the city shop where ready-to-wear 
garments are fashioned you can see 
long lines of motor-driven sewing ma- 
chines stitching cloth that has even 
been cut by a knife turned by a tiny 
motor. In homes everywhere the Sew- 
Motor simplifies the clothing problem. 


In all probability the hat on your 
head and the shoes on your feet are 
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Better Garments at Less Cost 


to a large extent products of electric 
power. For in the hat factories of 
Danbury, the far-famed shoe factories 
of Lynn, and other hat and shoe pro- 
ducing centers nearly as prominent, 
many electric motors are used. 


So many are the applications of 
electricity to the clothing industry and 
so exacting are the requirements, that 
many specialists are required to insure 
the correct use of motor drive in 
each case. In this field, as in many 
others, Westinghouse engineers have 
specialized, each engineer knowing at 
first hand the power requirements of 
the industries in which he has special- 
ized. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—And Even Shapes Your Hat 
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INTERNAL heat and fric- 
tion, enemies of tires as of en- 
gines, are minimized in Fed- 
eral: Cord Tires because the 
various layers of loose cords 
are impregnated with live 
rubber. These cord layers 
are built up diagonally and 
make possible greater resili- 
ency, which in turn produces 
easier riding, saves wear and 
tear and protects, the tire’s 
carcass from the disintegrat- 
ing effect of frictional heat. 


InsTEaD of being cured in 
rigid metallic molds with a 
tendency to produce uneven 
cord tension, every Federal 
Cord Tire is vulcanized under 
internal air pressure. In this 
way, all tension and service 
strains are equally distributed 
between every cord in the tire. 


THe Double Cable Base 
holds the tire permanently 
correct to its rim and permits 
the use of a soft bead filler in- 
stead of a hard filler, thus 
avoiding the possibility of 
side-wall chafing. that often 
causes blow-outs above therim. 
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Bes1pes the black non- 
skid Federal Cord Tire there 
are the white non-skid “‘ Rug- 
ged’’ Tread and black ‘‘Traf- 
fik’’ Tread with our exclusive 
Double-Cable-Base construc- 
tion. 


Ir will pay you to see a Fed- 
eral dealer. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 
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February 1, 191 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, 
Fiber Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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at are the other passengers going 
1? , 


Ys all climbin’ out fo’ dinnuh.”’ 
ison pulled at his lip. His decision 
a flash, one of that caliber which 
rue adventurers dare make. The 
Madonna on the Pagan, Chance! 
| wave of the hand, to consign the 
_to her! Perhaps it was the green 
the red paint on the four steel walls; 
v he decided to spend the night at 
tel. He would immediately deposit 
anila envelope and the little red 
Hallowell’s—in the hotel safe and 
New York by wire of his positive 
bouts. If anything happened to him 
ould know where to find his personal 
- There would be no Secret Service 
ives at his beck and call here; he 
be on his own. 
decision reacted upon him mentally 
hysically like champagne. All his 
s for sleep, all his depression went 
board magically. He began to thrill 
bble with gayety. And there would 
lachi. In the quiet of the hotel room 
ht be inveigled into talking. 
right, George; I’ll climb out too. 
ord help me, but I can’t stand this 
d green plush any longer! I’ll spend 
tht at your Watkins. Now listen: 
the train stops wait half an hour 
you come for my kitbags. Engage 
If you can get me into that taxi 


it being observed there’ll be a five- - 


or you. You didn’t tell the waiter 
jorning about knocking. When I 
got the meal it was cold.” 

lone fo’got. I sure is busy dis trip.” 
ill you be aboard all night?” 

s, suh. I ain’t ‘lowed t’ leave in a 
ke dis. Dey won’t nobody see yo’ in 
‘Tampagin’ snow, All right; thutty 
es aftuh de train stops.” 

-porter backed out. Almost instantly 
rd the lock snap into the socket. He 
hed his woolly poll ruminatingly. 

ell, suttinly dis niggah nevah struck 
ch like dis befo’. —T'wo women hidin’ 
i veils w’en I makes up de beds—like 
s’ got ovah smallpox. An’ dis chap 
’ me signal on de do’, an’ totin’ a 
;! Well, politeness is mah middle 
_ Ise goin’ t’ do jus’ es dey tells me. 
I gits t? New York I’ll buy dat tin 


he fourth compartment sat three men 
ig cutthroat auction. One of them 
ay two without, when the porter 


ome in!” shouted the blond man. 
George, what’s the news?” 
» porter became a very mysterious 
dual. He shut the door softly and 
| down toward the blond man’s ear: 
e’s goin’ int’ town, suh.” 
jing to take his things with him?” 
es, suh. I’m t’ call fo’ him thutty 
es aftuh de train stops. Dey’s sum- 
o’got t’ tell you’, suh. It’s de way I 
knock on his do’ befo’ I can git in. 
_two times, den I waits a moment, 
hits two times mo’.” 
2 of the men started to say something 
y, but the blond man silenced him 
gesture. 
ou should have told me that before, 
ie” —reproachfully. 
know, suh; but I done fo’got.” 
emember my instructions: A misstep 
jur part and you land in jail.” 
es,suh.” For George knew these men 
Secret Service men. He had seen the 
, ds. “Dey sure fools yo’ some- 
don’t dey? He don’t look it.” 
hat’s why I’m taking all these pre- 
ns. I can’t arrest him until we cross 
lew York state line. The less they 
ike it the more dangerous they are. 
7sremember that, George. He hasn’t 
ed a g to drink, has he?” 
uh; ‘nuthin’ but watah an’ coffee.” 
jhasn’t sent or received any tele- 


ate him decide to risk leaving 

irge thought for a moment. “I 
S it was de green plush. He said he 

t stand it any longer.” 

blond man laughed. “Plush! Well, 


k it i in hi 
all aie + were in his boots. 


porter bobbed and went away. The 
nt the door closed the blond Bak got 


; 


t in the open at last! All things 
im who waits. Sleep—that’s what 
Nafter. Since the fumes I’ll wager he 
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/ 
has kept an eye open every night; tne ‘ 
g 


it’s beginning to tell on him. Everythin 
is turning out beautifully—the wreck, the 
storm, his restlessness.” 

“Tf that black fool:had only told us 
about that knocking !”’ 

“Never mind the spilt milk. We all 
know what to do; let us see that we do it. 
T’ll notify the local police at once. This 
may be the end of the chase. This porter is 
telling us the truth. I believe now that the 
other porter told the truth. Mathison isn’t 
relying upon anybody to help him out. He 
hasn’t sent any telegrams or received any. 
At least, not from his own car. It may 
be No; he never leaves the compart- 
ment. Yet there’s those three taxis. How 
could these turn up if he hadn’t tele- 
graphed? Never mind. Here is where we 
shall trip him up. I'll go and tell Berta.” 

Shortly after he rapped on the door of 
the second compartment. The door was 
opened cautiously. 

“Oh!” said the woman with the mole. 

The blond man stepped inside. “‘Good 
news! He’s going into this town for the 
night.. There’s a wreck ahead, and we'll 
be stalled all night. He’s going to risk 
it in the open at last. Sleep. He’s going 
to pieces for the want of it. Out in the 
open!”’ 

“Tt is time. I am dead. I'll never get 
the cramp out of my poor body. Nearly 
three thousand miles cooped up like this! 
You were free. I had to stay packed away 
in this suffocating box.’’ She stooped and 
peered out of the window. The suburb 
lights were flashing by. ‘‘A horrible night!” 

“On the contrary, I should call it beau- 
tiful. We are and have been perfectly pre- 
pared against a move like this. He carries 
two things I must have.” 

“‘T shall be glad when it’s over.” 

“To-night. It will depend upon’ you. 
Be careful. He is very strong and clever. 
I thought the chase would be over in 
Chicago last night. He tricked me neatly. 
But green plush!’’ The blond man laughed. 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“He’s going into this town; he’s going 
to trust to his luck because he can’t stand 
the sight of green plush any longer. It’s 
acting upon him psychologically, like red 
upon the fighting toro. On the other hand 
he will not act impulsively again,” 

“He hasn’t gone yet.” 

“A fig for that! He’ll go with the police, 
then. His way or mine, he’ll go into town 
to-night. Dress warmly but elegantly. 
Look the part.” 


Mathison put on a fresh collar and 
brushed himself carefully. He packed his 
kitbags and patted them affectionately, as 
a hunter might have patted his faithful 
hounds. A real dinner, lights, cheerfulness, 
pretty women; a room big enough to turn 
round in, a bed big enough to turn over in, 
and a bathroom with a tub of hot water; a 
theater perhaps—drama, opera, burlesque, 
whatever the town had to offer. He would 
play the game to the hilt. His danger 
would be maximum, whether he stayed in 
the hotel or walked abroad. So he might 
as well get all the fun out of it possible. 

He lifted the cotton-flannel bag. ‘‘ Mala- 
chi, we’ll both have a bath to-night. Only, 
we're probably doing a fool thing. There 


/won’t be anyone to watch over us; we'll 


have to go it on our own. But I’m done. 
I’ve got to get outside. You poor little 
beggar! Are you ever going to talk again? 
Malachi!” 

A pair of yellow eyes flashed belligerently, 
but immediately the lids drooped. 

Perhaps if the bird had the run of a room 
where everything was silent and motionless 
he might find his tongue. For days he had 
known nothing but the strange swing of the 
sea and the rattle of steel. A quiet room in 
which he could wander about and claw up 
the curtains. 

vir 
T PRECISELY six-thirty the porter 
returned. He announced his arrival in 
the peculiar manner previously described. 

“De taxi is waitin’ fo’ yo’, suh,” he 
whispered. 

“Good for you, George. 
storm!” 

“Tt sure is. Yo’ can’t see yo’ hand befo’ 
yo’ face. I tol’ de cabby t’ take yo’ straight 
t? de Watkins. On’y a sho’t ways. De 
Watkins is fash’nable an’ has a cabbyray— 
leastwise dey did befo’ we got int’ dis wah. 
Anyhow dey’ll give yo’ all de comfo’ts 0’ 
home; an’ I reckon dat’s whut’s achin’ 
“The nail on the head, George. But I 
mustn’t miss this train. Remember that.”’ 


Some snow- 


host 


fat Mi, ef dey makes up any 


time.” 

Passenger and porter hurried from the 
car to the station platform, crossed two 
tracks, passed through the waiting room, 
thence to the street, which you could not 
see across for the curtain of driving snow. 
There was a line of taxis at the curb. It 
erocaae that everybody had deserted the 
rain. 

Mathison knew that he had committed a 
blunder. There was even now a chance to 
Tun back; but stubbornly he faced the di- 
rection toward which he had set hisfoot. A 
blunder which before the night was over 
might become a catastrophe. Well, one 
thing was certain—they should never lay 
hands upon that Manila envelope. He 
would deposit it in the hotel safe. Once 


E 


that was done they could come at him from © 


all directions if they cared to. He knew 
exactly every move he was going to make. 

‘‘Boss, I wish I was whah dese bags come 
f’m. Pineapples an’ melons; oh, boy! Say, 
I ain’t nachelly inquis’tive, but whut’s in 
dat cage?” 

“A ghost, George, by the name of 
Palzornis Torquatus.”’ 

pass ag 

Mathison laughed. ‘It’s a parrakeet, a 
hop-o’-my-thumb of a bird.” 

eM alee: 


*‘ Almost as much as you do, George.” 

The porter grinned and helped stow the 
luggage inside the cab. Mathison climbed 
in and slammed the door. The porter 
watched the taxicab until the gray swirling 
pall swallowed it up. He pocketed the bill. 

“Dey ain’t no reason why, but I sure 
hates t’ take dat young man’s money,” he 
mused remorsefully. ‘‘De undah dawg; I 
s’pose dat’s it. W’en dey don’t look like it 
dey is. Whut’s he done, I wonduh? A par- 
rot! Fust time I ev’ seen a white man tote 
aparrot. An’ he don’t look like a henpeck, 
neither.” 

He turned and jogged back to the train. 

The taxicabs began to straggle along. 
The streets were full of ruts and drifts and 
the vehicles looked like giant beetles, scur- 
rying. 

Gloomy town, thought Mathison, as he 
peered first from one window, then from 
the other. Not a cheery, winking electric 
sign anywhere. Then he recalled the rea- 
son, as explained by the porter. A coal 
famine had forced a temporary abandon- 
ment of this wonder of American cities. 

It was stinging cold—somewhere round 
zero. He threw the lap robe over the cage. 
Malachi wasn’t used to the cold. The shop 
windows gleamed like beaten gold, so thick 
were they with frost. The cab lurched, 
staggered and skidded. 

“Lord, but the smell of clean snow!”’’ 
He dipped his chin into his collar. He had 
been away from this kind of weather so 
long that it bit in. 

Cabs in front and cabs behind. Were 
they following him? Likely enough. They 
would be fools if they didn’t. A hot bath 
and a bed for himself, and a room to rove 
about in for Malachi. The thing was writ- 
ten anyhow; and deep down in his soul he 
knew that he was going to pull through. 
Fire, water and poison gas. 

In about ten minutes the-cab came to a 
halt. The door was opened and a bell boy 
grinned hopefully and hospitably. Mathi- 
son stepped down from the cab, gave a 
dollar to the driver and reached for Mala- 
chi and one of the kitbags, leaving the 
other for the boy. He sprang up the hotel 
steps, keenly exhilarated. He felt alive for 
the first time in days. He swept on to the 
desk, planted the kitbag strategically and 
ordered a room with bath. But as the 
clerk offered the pen Mathison frowned. 
He hadn’t planned against the contingency 
of signing his name to hotel registers. His 
slight hesitancy was not noticed by the 
clerk. Mathison was not without a fund of 
dry humor, and a flash of it swept over 
him at this moment. 

He wrote: “Richard Whittington, Lon- 
don.”’ He chuckled inwardly. The name 
had popped into his head with one of those 
freakish rallies of memory; but presently 
he was going to regret it. 

‘Room with bath; Number Three- 
twenty. Here, boy! How long do you 
expect to be with us, sir?”’ asked the cler} 
perfunctorily. 

“Until morning. Train stalled on ac- 
count of wreck. You have a good safe?” 

“Strong as a bank’s.”’ 

“Very good. I’ll be down shortly with 
some valuables.” 

Sindee 

“A parrakeet.” 
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“That’ll be all right. We bar dogs and 
cats.” 

The door to the elevator had scarcely 
closed behind Mathison when a man walked 
leisurely over to the desk and inspected the 
freshly written signature. He seemed 
startled for a moment; then he laughed. 

““A room, sir?”’ 

“No. I was looking to see if a friend of 
mine had arrived. He hasn’t.” 

The stranger walked away; he strolled 
into the bar, looked into the restaurant, 
mounted the first flight of stairs and wan- 
dered into the parlor, which was empty and 
chilly. Next he hailed an elevator and 
asked to be let out on the third floor. Here 
he ‘walked to the end of the corridor and 
returned, took the next car down, and went 
directly into the street. At the north side 
of the hotel was an alley. The man stared 
speculatively into this, jumped into a wait- 
ing taxicab'and made off. 

Half an hour later a woman entered the 
hotel parlor, selected a chair by the corridor 
wall and sat down. You might have gone 
into the parlor and departed without notic- 
ing her. 

Meanwhile Mathison set the cage by the 
radiator, went into the bathroom, came 
back and felt of the bed, and smiled at the 
bell boy. 

“This will do nicely. How big a town is 
this?” 

_ “About seventy thousand, sir.” 

“What’s the name of it?” 

The boy grinned. Here was one of those 
fresh guys who were always springing 
wheezes like this because they thought the 
hops expected it. 

“Petrograd.” 

Mathison caught the point immediately. 
“Boy, on my word I haven’t the least idea 
what the name of this town is. I’m off the 
stalled flyer, and I forgot to ask the porter. 
I wanted a bed instead of a bunk. Now 
shoot.” 

The boy named the town. 

“What have you got in the line of 
theaters?” 

“This is Tuesday,’’ answered the boy. 

“‘T know that. Is there a comic opera or 
a good burlesque?” 

“Are you guying me? Where'd juh come 
from?” 

“The other side of the world.” 

“‘T guess that’s right. Why, this is show- 
less Tuesday, all east of the, Mississippi. 
Even little Mary Pickford ain’t working 
to-day. New York, Boston, it’s all the 
same. Nothing doing. The new law; all 
the theaters, movies, billiard parlors and 
bowling alleys dark.” 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” 

“It’s the war, sir,’’ said the boy soberly. 
“T’m in the next draft. I don’t want to 
kill anybody; but if I’ve got to do it I’m 
going to learn how.” 

Mathison held out his hand. ‘‘That’s 
the kind of talk. It’s bad, bloody work, but 
it’s got to be done. Here’s a telegram I 
want sent. Don’t bother about bringing 
back the change. But don’t fail to have 
this wire sent.”’ 

“T won’t fail, sir.’’ 

“Now I want you to give this order to 
the waiter.” 

After a word or two the boy interrupted 
Mathison. ‘“‘No meat. Fish, lobster, 
oysters, chicken.”’ 

“All right; make it chicken, then. And 
tell him to bring a banana and some al- 
monds. And mind this particularly: Tell 
the waiter to knock once loudly. Make no 
mistake about that.” 

“Yes, sir.”” But the boy’s eyes began to 
widen perceptibly. Here was a queer bird. 

After the boy had departed Mathison 
double-locked the door. Then he liberated 
Malachi. The bird came out and stood 
before the door of his cage indecisively. 
Then he reached down and whetted his 
beak on the carpet. 

“Chup!” he muttered. 

“You little son-of-a-gun!” cried Mathi- 
son, delighted. It was the first time Malachi 
had spoken since leaving Manila. Mathi- 
son stooped and extended his index finger. 
By aid of claw and beak the bird mounted 
the living perch and slowly worked his way 
up the arm. 

“The little son-of-a gun, he’s alive again! 
Malachi, are you cold?” 

Malachi grumbled in his own tongue. 
Mathison approached a curtain, and the 
bird at once transferred himself to that, 
clawing his way up to the pole, where he 
began to preen himself. Hismaster watched 
him for a few minutes contentedly. Then 
he looked out of the window. He saw the 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Gi ) 7 SHOW HIM an accurate statement of your 
0 uld 0 u— assets and liabilities, as of yesterday? 
TELL HIM your gross sales, net profits, 


~ cash in bank, stock on hand, and total accounts 
payable and receivable yesterday at 6 p. m.? 


SHOW HIM how any or all of these items — 
for any day or month of this year compare 
with a year ago? 


EXPLAIN TO HIM on what basis you 
figure mark-up; what you can rely upon in 
the way of turnover; and how you 4£zow you’re 


getting all the profit you ought to when you 
sell a bill of goods? . 


Many retailers—little stores, too—are get- 
ting just such information with only an hour 
or two of work a day—without difficult or 

complicated figuring—and are paying the whole 
expense of getting it out of the profit on error-pre- 
vention alone. Read the story on the next page. - 
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BOOKKEEPING MACHINES _ 
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This story ts told by a re- 
tatler, P. C. Bancroft, president 
of The Bancroft Hat & Fur 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


PREV EN T.COSTLY. 
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‘We couldn’t, though, if we didn’t 
have a way of doing it quickly, econom- 
ically and accurately. 

‘Our accounting system js simplic- 
ity itself. Practically all the infor- 
mation I want is taken right out of 
the pile of sales tickets that are checked 
over every day. 


"'In fact, in a retail store like ours 
ninety per cent of error-prevention 
and up-to-date business information 
depends on just one thing—vapid, 
and accurate addition. 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TI 
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Our Burroughs Makes it Possible 


“It’s no trick at all, with a Burroughs to 
do the adding. My today’s figures always 
show me yesterday’s gross sales, cost of goods 
sold and net. profits—exact, not estimated. 


“And, what’s just as important—those 
figures are by departments, so we know 
how each line of goods shows up. 


“When I tell you that those records are 
prepared by our bookkeeper, and that he 
also has time to do other work in the store 
and help wait on customers, you'll under- 
stand why I say that our Burroughs makes 
it possible to have that complete informa- 
tion. Without it the bookkeeper couldn’t 
possibly keep up; he even uses it to prove 
his postings and get his trial balance. 

“When we put the Burroughs in we looked 
on it as a justifiable expense. But we’ve 
known for a long time now that it wasn’t 
an expense at all, but one of the best in- 
vestments the store ever made.” 

Among the standard Burroughs models there 
is one that will fit into your business in exactly 
the same way as Mr. Bancroft’s fits his store and 
system. Consult your banker or telephone book 
for the address of the nearest. Burroughs office; 
there are 201 in the United States and Canada, 
and others in principal cities abroad. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS £125 
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(Continued from Page 81) 
dim outlines of a fire escape. He could also 
see a cross section of the street beyond the 
alley—clouds of snow, spouts, whirlwinds. 

He turned from the window swiftly and 
tiptoed to the door. Someone had turned 
the knob cautiously. Mathison waited 
patiently, but the knob did not turn again. 
Door knobs, they had a mysterious way of 
turning in the night. pe. 

There would be no going out this night; 
so he might as well make himself comfort- 
able. He turned to the kitbags. He opened 
them both, took a pair of slippers from the 
top of one and a dressing gown and toilet 
articles from the top of the other. The 
general contents of both bags were as neatly 
and as compactly arranged as a salesman’s 
case; but always on top there would be 
pick-ups. By the time he had bathed, 
changed, put on the slippers and gown—a 
heavenly blue silk brocade such as aristo- 
cratic Chinese wear—the waiter arrived 
with the dinner. He announced his arrival 
by a single knock. 

The door was opened in a singular 
fashion. Mathison kept totally behind it. 
An Oriental trick; it gave one the oppor- 
tunity to strike first if it were necessary to 
strike; moreover, it prevented anyone in 
the hall or corridor observing the occupant 
of the room. The moment the waiter 
stepped inside the door was closed and 
double-locked again. 

“T shall require no service, waiter. Here’s 
a bill; keep the change for your tip.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

The lock and latch were released simul- 
taneously. So adroitly was this accom- 
plished that the waiter never suspected 
that he had been locked in or that he was 
immediately going to be locked out. 

Mathison crossed over to the table, peeled 
the banana, lopped off a bit and jabbed the 
fork into it. This he took to the parrakeet. 
Malachi sidled along the pole solemnly and 
reached down a coral-red claw. 

On going back to the table Mathison felt 
top hole in spirit. The telegram was off. If 
anything happened they would know where 
to find him. After he had finished his 
dinner he would find a hiding place for that 
Manila envelope. 

Suddenly he became seized by an ironic 
whimsy, an impulse that in normal times 
he would have analyzed as idiotic. Never- 
theless, he proceeded to materialize it. He 
searched in his coat pocket for the picture 
of the actress, sliced off the nonessentials 
and propped it against the water carafe. 
With his hand on his heart he bowed: 

‘*Paper Lady, I am at once gratified and 
deeply chagrined to offer you a repast so 
poor. I had planned a club steak; I’ve 
been planning it for six long years. And 
patriotism compels me to eat chicken— 
which I abominate! You are disappointed? 
I’m sorry. You won’t look at me? Very 
well; that’s not your fault; it’s the fault 
of the fool photographer, the way he posed 
you. Crazy? Well, perhaps. But, Lord’s 
truth, I wish I did know somebody like 
you. I’m the lonesomest duffer in all this 
God-forsaken world!” 

So he munched his chicken and Malachi 
his banana, while the clerk at the desk was 
having his worries. 

““A queer bunch got off that stalled 
train,” he said to the manager. 

‘“What’s the trouble?”’ 

“First, a tanned chap with two bags and 
a parrot signs his name and beats it for the 
elevator as if he were afraid the room would 
vanish before he got to it. Another man 
comes up and looks the book over. He 
laughs. Then he walks off. Right away 
comes a veiled woman, who does the same 
thing. Only she signs. A sable coat that 
would pay next year’s taxes, but no hat. 
She wants Room Two-twenty. I ask where 
her luggage is, and she says she left it on the 
train. But as she hands me a twenty I let 
her have the key. Then up comes Sanford, 
of The Courier. When he pipes those two 
names he yells.” 

““What’s the matter with them?” asked 
the manager. He was not interested. 

“Why, look at this—Richard Whitting- 
ton, London. Sanford says there was only 
one man ever had that name, and he was 
lord mayor of London five hundred years 
ago.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” ; 

“Wait a minute. Here’s the name thé 
woman wrote—Manon Roland. Sanford 
says her head was cut off in the French 
Revolution in 1798. One alone, all right; 
but two!” ; 

““So long as they pay the bill and behave 
themselves there’s nothing for us to do. 
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Perhaps -they are celebrities, and don’t 
want to be bothered by reporters.” . 

“A new brand, then. I never saw this 
kind before. Anyhow I thought I’d put 
you wise.” Aa. 


ROM afar Mathison heard the shrill 

prolonged blast of a locomotive whistle. 
Then a rush of cold air struck him. The 
paper lady rose suddenly and began a 
series of violent spiral whirls toward the 
door. Mathison sprang to his feet, turning, 
his automatic ready. He remembered now 
that he had forgotten to examine the win- 
dow lock. 

Through this window came a woman. She 
stumbled and fell to her knees, but she got 
up instantly. She wore no hat. Her hair, 
like Roman gold, sparkled with melting 
snowflakes. Under this hair was a face 
which had the exquisite pallor of Carrara 
marble. Her eyes were as purple as Manila 
Bay after the sunset gun. From her shoul- 
ders hung asable coat wortha king’s ransom. 

Mathison’s heart gave one great bound; 
then his brain cleared and his thoughts 
became cold and precise. He knew who. 
she was. Beautiful beyond anything his 
fertile imagination had conceived of her; 
warm and fragrant as a Persian rose. Small 
wonder that poor old Bob Hallowell had 
gone to smash over her. But what did The 
Yellow Typhoon want of John Mathison? 

“You are John Mathison?” she asked, 
her voice scarcely audible. 

“Yes.” His eyes were still marveling 
over the beauty of her. It was unbelieva- 
ble. A wave of poignant regret went over 
him. The tender loveliness of a Bouguereau 
housing the soul of a Salome! 

“Then take heed! You are in grave 
danger. You carry something certain men 
want desperately. Don’t go into the hall; 
don’t leave your room under any circum- 
stances to-night. The hall is watched. I 
dared not come to your door. They must 
never know that I have aided you. I had 
to climb the fire escape. I dared not trust 
the telephone. Hide whatever you have, 
and hide it well.” 

It is possible that Mathison presented a 
unique picture to the woman. The blue 
robe fluttered, bulged and collapsed in the 
wind. It fell to his feet, shimmering. But 
for the color of it—had it been yellow— 
Mathison might have posed as a priest of 
Buddha. His handsome bronzed face, the 
cold impassivity of his eyes and mouth 
might have passed inspection on the plat- 
form of the Shwe Dagén Pagoda in Ran- 
goon—if one overlooked the healthy thatch 
of hair on his head. 

She broke the tableau by taking from the 
pocket of her coat a gray veil, which she 
wound about her head, turbanwise, drop- 
ping the edge just above her lips. 

“One word more: I am a creature of 
impulse; I may regret this whim shortly. 
I may even return. I don’t know. But if I 
do, watch out! Beware of me!”’ 

She backed to the window, stepped 
through to the fire escape and vanished 
into the night. 

For a space Mathison did not stir. There 
was something hypnotic in this singular 
visitation, but it was physical rather than 
mental. He stared at the blank square of 
the window as Medusa’s victims must have 
stared at her—stonily. Morgan had de- 
scribed the woman minutely, and out of 
these substances and delineations Mathison 
had created a blond Judith, something at 
once beautiful and terrifying. And yet he 
recognized the woman almost immediately. 

The mind often acts inconsequently in 
crises. At the back of his brain something 
was clamoring for recognition. He was con- 
scious of the call, but there seemed to be a 
blank wall in between. It was conceivable 
that the sheer loveliness of the woman 
dazed him. On his guard, yes; alert and 
watchful, but otherwise nonplused. His 
confusion was doubtless due to the fact 
that he could not put the two salients 
together. It was utterly illogical that any 
woman so tenderly beautiful should be 
called The Yellow Typhoon. 

‘He recalled ‘Morgan’s description: ‘A 
passionless, -merciless leopardess. She 
would have curled Saint Anthony’s beard 
and taken Michael’s flaming sword away 
from him. A destroyer. Don’t get the im- 
pression that she is what we call ‘on the 
loose.’ That’s the most singular part of it. 
Her reputation isn’t along that line. Breaks 
men for the pure deviltry of it; honorable 
men, men too proud to fight back. Under- 
stand? Always the poor devil who has 
something or everything to lose. A biga- 
mist, because that seemed to be the most 
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exciting game she could apply her arts to. 
And always just beyond the reach of the 
law. I don’t suppose there’s a court in the 
world that could convict her of bigamy. 
So keep your eyes open and your guard up. 
Remember, I wanted to ransack the ship.” 

And what kind of a game was she about 
to spring? She had warned him. But she 
had added that she might return; and in 
that event let him beware. He thought 
keenly for a moment, and presently he saw 
a way out of the labyrinth. Very clever! 
His enemies were in the adjoining rooms, 
watching him from some peephole or other. 
A trick to make him take the Manila enve- 
lope out of his kitbag and hide it anew— 
where they could find it when they wanted 
it. He had made his first mistake. He 
should have deposited the envelope in the 
safe before coming up. The hesitance over 
inscribing his name—any name—on the 
register had befogged him temporarily. 
His whole carefully built campaign de- 
pended upon getting that Manila envelope 
to New York. 

What followed was a revelation in clear 
thinking, acted upon swiftly. He pulled 
down the window, locked it and drew the 
shade. He got into his clothes again, 
dropped the automatic into the right pocket 
of his coat, all the while taking inventory of 
his surroundings in panoramic glances. 
Not a step wasted, not a thought that 
needed readjusting. Under the telephone 
was a wastebasket. In this there was a dis- 
carded newspaper. He crossed the room 
and turned off the lights. What he did now 
was done in the dark. From one of the 
kitbags he procured the Manila envelope 
and the little red book, which he strapped 
together with a rubber band. He tiptoed 
over to the wastebasket and slipped his 
precious packet into the folds of the news- 
paper, which he returned to the basket. He 
turned on the lights and took down the 
telephone. 

“Hello!” he called softly. “This is 
Room Three-twenty. Will you kindly as- 
certain for me if Rooms Three-eighteen and 
Three-twenty-two are occupied by passen- 
gers from the stalled flyer from Chicago? 
Yes, I’ll hold the wire.””’ Two minutes 
passed. “‘They are not? Thank you. No; 
nothing of importance. Didn’t know but 
they might be friends from the train.” 

So there was nothing to fear from the 
adjoining rooms. That was a weight off his 
mind. But it was also a new angle to the 
puzzle. Had the woman really tried to do 
him a service? Was it inspired by some 
vague regret for Hallowell? Out of one 
labyrinth but into another: He ran to the 
windows and threw up the shades. The 
fire escape was empty. He went back to 
the telephone. It was barely possible that 
she had come up from the room below. 
That would be Two-twenty. 

“Ts the lady still in Room Two- 
twenty? . . . Oh, never mind the name. 
Is she still there? . Sheisn’t? Gave 
up the key a moment ago? . . . 03 
there isn’t any trouble. She came from the 
stalled train. . She said she would 
not return? . . . Thanks.” 

A blind alley. He couldn’t solve the 
riddle at all. And because he couldn’t solve 
it he sensed danger, a danger which ran 
round him in a circle. 

He glanced up at the bird on the curtain 
pole. Malachi had finished his dinner and 
was polishing his beak. 

“Malachi, they’ve got me guessing!” 

“Chup!”’ said the little green bird, 
spreading out his clipped wing. It was 
warm and cozy up there near the ceiling. 
He loved window-curtain poles. ‘Mat, 
you lubber, where’s my tobacco?” 

That phrase! It seemed to Mathison 

that a hand had reached out and caught 
him by the throat. Bob! The dear, absent- 
minded Hallowell! How often had he 
teased him by putting the tobacco canis- 
ter on the other end of the table! Bob, 
blind if you stirred anything on his end of 
the table from its accustomed place, would 
start hunting about the room, swearing 
good-naturedly. 
. Mathison began to pace the room, The 
infernal beauty of her! Negative for good 
and positive for evil; somehow it hurt him. 
He felt outraged that God should give all 
these lovely attributes to a daughter of 
Beelzebub. , 

Downstairs the clerk went into the 
manager’s office. . 

“T tell you something queer i 
in this hotel.” 

“What now?” 

“The lord. mayor of London. makes 
waiters signal on his door before he’ll let 
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them in. Then he begins asking ques 
about the people on either side of him 
cap the climax he asked about the w; 
who had her head cut off in 1793.” 

“What? Oh, yes; Isee; those nam 
the register. Well?” 

“Something fishy. The woman jus 
grr he her key and waltzed out,” 
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“With last year’s cabbages.” 

“Maybe it’s an elopement,” gy 2 
the manager hopefully. Elopements. 
first-rate advertisements. | 


“Nix on the elopement. The re la 
gets married before they come to a 
like the Watkins. She went up tothe | 
I gave her and came down again, No 
pln Just surrendered the key 

aded.” S|! 


“Didn’t ask any questions abou 
man?’* / ; a 
“Nope. There’s where th 
comes in. Mind, we'll have a rob 
murder on our hands before mo 
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these days; not me. You’ve 
the movies too much. Any 
five for the room. It’s none of 


if she doesn’t sleep in it.” i‘ 
“All right. Only don’t jump ¢ 


anything happens.” _ "a 
“Tell your troubles to the hor 
tive. That’s what he’s here fo: 
The clerk acted upon this a 
once. : 
“Michaels,” he said, “‘you 
and look round Room Two-t 
the woman took or left anyt 
a queer game going on here to- 
The house detective returned 
doubted if anyone had been in 
twenty at all. Sam “a 
“Better stick round anyhow.” 
“All right.” : 
At the police station the 
rocked in his swivel chair a 
cigar. There had recurred to 
old phrase, which applied to 
well as to the honest man: 
fastest who travels alone.” 
it was fish to his net he had 
complain. On his desk lay a stae 
sinister handbills which the po 
hither and thither across the ¢ 
under the caption “‘ Wanted.” 
to time he referred to a letter w 
just received by messenger. A fall-d in 
the divvy; and the pal blows the im 
But a thousand dollars, a real bar 1 
was worth trying for these hard tim ! 
he had to do was to call up the Wki 
If there was, anything to the infor iti 
the hotel clerk would be able to t | 
drew the telephone toward him. _ 
“This the Watkins? . . . -Pol’s 
tion talking. Man by the name of } ha 
Whittington registered? . . . 2! 
Good! Listen to me. Describe him 7 
captain smoothed out a handbill ai ke 
his eye on it obliquely. “All right'Ts 
very dark, good-looking, blue eyes, ¢ oot 
no beard. Yes, that sounds like hi\. 
Black Ellison, wanted in San Franc wo 
diamond robbery and assault. . . . |i 
was a woman? . . . Gone? . 
That’s tough. She may have tall‘ 
swag. Well, it can’t be helped. ‘tt 
man downstairs to the private offi. | 
send Murphy over in fifteen ri 
Better call ina patrolman. This mar llis 
is a strong-arm, for all his good loo. | 
Up in Room Three-twenty Mhis 
found it impossible to keep that lov/! 
out of his thoughts. Something wa ‘7! 
with the world. If ever he had lool” 
a countenance upon which was ill 
honesty = 
“The voice!’’ he cried, stopp’ 
“The voice! That’s the thing tha) 
hammering in the back of my hea ~ 
heard that voice before. Where? 
He rumpled his hair. ‘‘ Where 
heard her voice?” » j 
He had heard her laugh that 
she had come on deck in’ the Ch 
tume. But the speaking voice! W 
he heard that? ae 
Malachi, sensing his master’s al a 
sidled. back and forth along the! 
pole, grumbling as his‘feet came 1? 
tact with the cold brass rings. 
By and by Mathison saw the el 
on the floor, saw it with eyes DP 
introspection. He stooped; the 
purely mechanical. He went on 
pacing. He folded and refolded i 
of paper many times and at le 
(Continued on Page 8 ”) | 
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‘Why Do I Use Klenzo ?” 


“Because it Makes My | 
Breakfast Taste 
Better !” 


That cool clean Klenzo feeling 


YOU come to the table with a clean, early-morning freshness. No stale 


mouth—no hot, harsh tongue—no rough, sticky teeth. Instead—a cool, 
clean, refreshed feeling that /asts ng. 

This Cool, Clean Klenzo Feeling is more than a ““flavor’’. It is a 
testimony of cleanness—thorough cleanness. lt means that countless little 
taste-nerves have been freed from the stale secretions which make the mouth 
feel hot and sticky. ‘That’s why your appetite is better and your breakfast 
tastes so good after you use Klenzo. 


Klenzo aims to protect the teeth in the natural way—by keeping the 
mouth free of substances that foster germs, acids and decay. Try Klenzo 


D = N a fi rs today. 25c at all Rexall Stores. 
The United Drug Company, doing a business of $52,000,000 annually, 


plus the 8000 Rexall Druggists who are stockholders in it, are guarantees of 


: Rs R = M EE quality behind Rexall Products. Klenzo is one of these products sold ex- 


clusively by Rexall Stores. 
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More than a hundred thousand Oakland 
Sensible Six motor cars today are serving the 
most productive classes of the nation—business 
and professional men, manufacturers, farmers 


and their families. The exacting demands 
of so varied a service, and the complete man- 
ner in which these demands are being met, 
speak with unanswerable decision of the 
merit of this car. In the Sedan and Coupé 
models, especially seasonable now and con- 
venient. always, the Oakland union of great 
power and light weight finds uncommonly 
efficient expression. ‘The result is one which 
in economy, satisfaction and comfort, is not 
to be enjoyed from any other type of vehicle. 


The Oakland Sensible Six Coupé is self-heated, unusually spacious, and 
Jrom 800 to 500 pounds lighter than comparable closed cars. Powered with 
the famous 44-horsepower, overhead-valve Oakland engine, it returns mileages 
of from 18 to 25 per gallon of gasoline and from 8,000 to 12,000 on tires. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


Touring Car, $1075 Roadster, $1075 Sedan, $1650 Coupé, $1650 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Mich. Additional for wire wheel equipment, $75.00 
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jn a pocket, without having 
at it once, without recalling his 
meet the lady if she happened to 
y York when he arrived there. 
ard a sound. It came from the 
He wheeled quickly, his hand 
o his pocket as he turned. He had 
rgotten! 
tap—tap! 
he saw a woman’s face against the 
he had come back! The monu- 
erve of her! On the way to the 
he formed his plan of action. He 
ve her all the rope she wanted; he 
t as if he had never seen her before, 
as a fisherman plays a trout. She 
ied him, and he would not ignore 
ing. He ran to the window, un- 
and threw it up. 
oman stumbled into the room, the 
n on her face one of great terror. 
2 spun molasses, sparkling with 
nowflakes, skin like Carrara mar- 
an odd little mole at one corner 
yuth, and eyes as purple as Manila 
mset. From her shoulders hung a 
t+ worth a king’s ransom. Mathi- 
d her to her feet. 
t is it? What’s the trouble?” he 
illing forward a chair. 
ed, Had they discovered what she 
», and had she flown to him for 
n? ‘Beware of me!” she had 


nk into the chair and covered her 
| her ungloved hands, rocking her 
1 moaning slightly. 

t’s the trouble?” It took some ef- 
eep the ironical out of his voice. 
queer little mole, he thought. He 
oticed it before. 

t her hands fall. “I am in the 
rribly embarrassing situation,” 
ed. She clasped her hands on her 
d the fingers began to snarl and 
they will when a body is under 
ntal stress. “You won’t mind if I 
>a few minutes?” 

in the least, provided you give me 
vhat’s happened to drive you into 
1.’ Mathison put both hands into 
pockets of his coat. 

dn’t it be possible to stay without 
ig?” she pleaded. 

sign that she had been in this room 
half an hour gone. What was her 
Mathison from the ironical spirit 
n into one of bewilderment. Her 
sn’t quite the same either; it was 
hinner. He was giving her rope, 
ar she wasn’t making any special 
gather itin. Very well; he would 
_to play up to her lead and see 
itled. But stretch his imagination 
est he could not figure out what 
2 Was. 

iswered her query. ‘Supposing 
‘found here? I don’t object, mind 
y Vd like to know how to act 
ccasion arise.” ; 
don’t know how to begin! It will 
) silly and futile!” she faltered. 
‘roved rather wildly about. ‘My 
—he has the most violent temper 
. insanely jealous. Somehow he 


was here—in the restaurant. I 
as he entered the main entrance. I 
slip out at the side—but I was not 
ough. By this time he will have 
thole hotel by the ears. Oh, it is 
g—shameful!”’ The woman turned 
against her shoulder and closed her 
athison noted the plain gold band 
ie gems on her fingers. ‘I haven’t 

thing wrong. I like amusement; 
‘lothes. I can’t stand it much 
. . . Hekeeps me shut up all the 
That’s the good of clothes if you 
ar them? [ can’t go anywhere; I 


‘es I wish I were dead!” 

g: He wanted to take hold of 
she ke her. But he said soothingly: 
| 7 t wish that. You ought not to 


fow, but I couldn’t stand a scene 


I erred out and closed the win- 


sf I didn’t dare drop twel 
ore to the Sidewalk.” erst 


ie nodded. There was nothing 


1 made the fire escape just in time. 
| storming into the parlor, followed 
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I might find a window open if I climbed 
up. . AndIsaw you. Ishan’t bother 
you more than ten minutes; just enough 
time to get my nerves steadied. If he 
doesn’t find me soon he’ll go home. I can 
stand a scene there.”’ 

“Where’s the other man? A fine chap, 
to leave you in the lurch like this?” cried 
Mathison indignantly. 

Her eyes opened; they expressed dis- 
may. “Oh, but I wasn’t with anyone!” 

“Alone? Good Lord, why did you run 
away?” 

“He would have made a scene just the 
same. He would always swear that there 
was another man somewhere. I suppose 
he’ll kill me some day. I ought not to have 
run; but I simply could not stand a scene 
in the restaurant!’’ She hunted about for 
a handkerchief, found one, and rubbed her 
cold little nose with it. ‘It sounds so silly, 
doesn’t it? I don’t know what to do!” 

“Stay as long as you like. Shall I send 
for a cup of coffee? You must be frozen.” 

“No, no! You mustn’t take the least 
trouble. I’m sorry. I really had only one 
idea—to escape.” 

“Suppose you describe your husband. 
T’ll call up the office and see if he has gone.” 

“Good heavens, no!’’—her terror return- 
ing. ‘I am really lost if it should become 
known that I had taken a risk such as this. 
Besides, it might get you into trouble. 
Please, no! Just a few minutes—ten— 
fifteen. He’ll go when he can’t find me. 
I'll return to the parlor by the way I 
came.” 

“You’re welcome, anyway you desire it. 
T’ll tell you what—I’ll write a letter I had 
in mind. It will serve to relieve you of your 
embarrassment. It certainly will relieve 
mine.” 

He opened one of the kitbags and dug out 
his letter portfolio. He cleared a space on 
the table and sat down, facing the young 
woman, though apparently giving her no 
more attention. He started the letter, 
paused, tore up what he had written and 
tossed the bits to the floor. The next at- 
tempt seemed to be successful, for he wrote 
several pages, finally sealing it in an enve- 
lope. Had the woman been able to read 
the contents of this letter she would have 
been profoundly astonished. It was a mi- 
nute description of her, from the tortoise- 
shell comb in her hair to the white sandals 
on her feet. 

He reread the document; and as he 
came to the end of it he missed something, 
an essential which had impressed him pre- 
viously. Covertly he ran his glance over 
her again. Something was gone, but he 
could not tell what it was. ‘ 

For all that she did not appear to be 
watching him, he knew that not a single 
move he made escaped her. Often he gazed 
at the kitbags, but never did he let his 
glance stray anywhere near the waste- 
basket. 

Mathison rose and filled his pipe. 

“You won’t mind if I smoke and jog 
about a bit? I’m restless. I’ve had a long 
attack of insomnia.” 

“Please pay no attention to me.” 

After a glance at his watch he fell to 
pacing once more. But he paced in a pecu- 
liar manner, up and down the corridor 
wall—that is to say, he had the window 
and The Yellow Typhoon always under 
covert observation. 

As for the woman, she now relaxed. 

“Mat, you lubber!”’ 

Even Mathison received a shock. He 
had forgotten Malachi. The woman sprang 
to her feet and whirled about, expecting to 
see someone behind her chair. She saw 
nothing. Bewildered, her gaze came back 
to Mathison, who pointed to the curtain 


ole. 
‘ “A little parrot!” She sank back into 
the chair weakly. ‘‘I thought someone was 
behind me!”’ 

“T had forgotten him.” 

“Chup! Chota Malachi!” 

““What does he say?”’ . 

“That’s Hindustani. He’s telling me to 
be still and that he is a little bird.” 

““A Hindu parrot!” 

“A parrakeet,’’ Mathison corrected. 

“T never knew that men carried them 
about. I thought it was always fussy old 
maids.” _ : : 

“T’m a deep-sea sailor; and we sailors 
are always lugging round pets for mascots. 
I have lived in the Orient for six years.” 
He spoke with engaging frankness. Why 
not? Was there anything concerning John 
Mathison that she did not know? 

- “What do you call him?’’ 

** Malachi,” 
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“What does that mean?” 

“You have me there. It was the name of 
the elephant in one of Kipling’s yarns.” 

ie see—— What’s that?” she broke 
off. 

Mathison stood perfectly still, chin up, 
eyes alert. The elevator door had slammed 
with unusual violence. This sound was 
followed by another—hurrying feet. Then 
came a blow of a fist on the panel of the 
door. 

“What’s wanted?”’ demanded Mathison 
coldly. 

“Open the door!’’ 

“Who is it, and what is wanted?” 

“Open, or we’ll break in!” 

The woman flew to the window. While 
she was lifting it Mathison spoke to her. 

“You are leaving?’’—broadly ironical. 

“My husband! . . He will kill me!” 

“Which husband? Hallowell, Graham, 
Morris?” 

She sent him a glance that radiated 
venom. It was almost as if she had sud- 
denly poisoned the air. 

“The Yellow Typhoon! And you sup- 
posed I would not recognize you, never 
having seen you? I don’t know what your 
game was in warning me. No matter. 
Morgan was right. He said you were a 
beautiful mirage at the mouth of hell.” 

_ Open the door!” came from the hall. 

The womanstepped through the window, 
sent it rattling to the sill; and that was 
the last Mathison saw of her for many 
hours. He walked to the door. 

“T will open the door only upon one con- 
dition—that you inform me who it is and 
what is wanted of me,” he declared, still in 
level tones. 

“It’s the house detective, and you’re 
wanted, me lord mayor of London!”’ 

Mathison thought rapidly. He attacked 


the affair from all angles. The house 
detective! 

Against the door came the thud of a 
human body. 


“Never mind breaking in the door,” 
Mathison called. ‘‘I’ll open it.” 

He did so, and four men came rushing 
in—the house detective, the manager, the 
inquisitive clerk and a policeman. 

“The lord mayor of London, huh?” 
bellowed the house detective. He carried a 
revolver, “Put up your hands!” Mathi- 
son obeyed promptly. Michaels ran his 
hand over Mathison’s pockets and gave a 
cry of delight as he brought forth the heavy 
automatic. “A gat! I thought I’d find 
one. 

“Now then,” said Mathison, still able to 
hold his rage in check, ‘‘be so good as to 
explain what the devil all this means!”’ 

““We’ll explain that in the office.” 

*“We’ll explain it here and now or you'll 
have to carry me: And in that event I can 
promise you some excitement.” 

“All right, me lud. Word comes from 
the police headquarters to hold you and 
hold you good. You’re Black Ellison, and 
there’s a thousand iron boys waiting to be 
paid over on your delivery. We'll carry 
you if you say so.” 

So that was it! Mathison saw the whole 
thing in a flash. Clever; clever beyond any- 
thing he had imagined. To get him out of 
the room in a perfectly logical way; and 
then search it. He saw clearly that his own 
mysterious actions would be held against 
him. Caught! He couldn’t help admiring 
the method. The woman to keep him 
interested and puzzled until they were 
ready to fire the train. 

“Is there any reason why we can’t 
remain here? You’ve got to prove that I’m 
the man you want.” 

“Orders are to take you down to the 
private office,” said the policeman. 

“No objection to my taking my things 
along?” 

“Your things, bo, will stay right where 
they are until Murphy looks them over.” 

“How am I to know that no one will 
enter this‘room while I’m downstairs?”’ 

“TI can promise you that,’ said the 
manager. 

“Don’t open the window. There’s a 
little bird up there on the curtain pole; and 
he might fly out or try to.” 

The visitors stared at Malachi inter- 
estedly. 

“He shan’t be touched,” declared the 
manager, a fit of trembling seizing him. If 
this turned out wrong and the victim came 
back with a suit of damages! “It’s no fault 
of the hotel, sir. The order comes from the 
police.” 

“Very well; I’ll go with you. But I'll 
put the bird back in his cage if you don’t 
mind.” 
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After a bit of coaxing Malachi came 
down from his perch and Mathison bundled 
him into the cage, which he set beside the 
radiator. He then stepped into the cor- 
ridor. But he waited to see if the manager 
locked the door. The manager did more 
than that. He gave the key to Mathison, 
who marched over to the elevator and 
pressed the button. 

“cool one,’’ whispered the excited 
clerk. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you there was some- 
thing off color?” 

The manager made a gesture; he wasn’t 
at all happy. People would have smiled 
over an elopement; but the arrest of a 
dangerous criminal always reacted against 
the hotel. ‘‘You need not worry about 
your belongings, sir,’ he said to Mathi- 
son. 
“Tm not worrying. I’m going to leave 
that for you to do.” 

“Bluff won’t get you anywhere,” growled 
the house detective. 

“Tt seems to have landed you a soft 
job,» countered Mathison, smiling as he 
entered the elevator. 

Once in the manager’s private office 
Mathison coolly appropriated the mana- 
gerial chair. He kept his eye on the desk 
clock and appeared oblivious of the low 
murmurings behind his back. Five min- 
utes—ten—fifteen; he could feel the sweat 
rising at the roots of his hair. Trapped! 
They had come at him from an original 
angle, and the only counter for it was the 
disclosure of his hand. No doubt the 
woman was already at work. If they took 
him to the police station for the night; if 
the maid cleaned out the room thoroughly 
in the morning! 

“Got him, I see!” cried a cheery voice 
from the doorway. 

Mathison turned. He saw a small brisk 
Irishman with a humorous mouth and a 
pair of keenly intelligent eyes. He gavea 
great sigh of relief; here was someone who 
looked as if he had the gift of reason. Pray 
God that he had! ~ 

“Stand up!” 

Mathison obeyed. 

“Humph. Got anything to say?” 

“No; except if you’ll come to the room 
with me I’ll give you the stuff. I know 
when IJ am beaten.” 

“Who’s this woman, Manon Roland?” 

“Roland? Don’t know anybody by that 
name.”’ 

“The woman you were asking questions 
about over the phone.”’ 

“So her name was Roland!”’ 

** Allright; we’ll come back to her again. 
You used to travel alone. Why did you 
hook up? Pals always blow.” 

“No man is perfect. Come to my room 
and I’ll turn the stuff over to you.”” Mathi- 
son wondered what it was he had stolen. 
“You'll never find it without my help. 
You and IJ alone. Is it a bargain?” 

“T’ll look you over first.” 

“Here’s his gat, Murphy,” said the 
house detective. 

Murphy thrust the automatic into his 
pocket without comment. He ran his keen 
glance over the prisoner. ‘“‘Hold out your 
hands, fingers spread; I want to look at 
them. That’s the way. Now, turn your 
face toward the light. Uh-huh. You admit 
you are Black Ellison?” 

“Yes.” Anything to get back into the 
room! 

“All right. I’ll go up with you for the 
swag. But walk carefully; I’m excitable 
by nature.” 

“Better take me along,” urged the house 
detective. He was anxious to be in the 
newspapers on the morrow. 

“You folks stay right where you are. 
T’mrunning this. Step along, Mr. Ellison.” 

Murphy pushed Mathison toward the 
door. The two crossed the lobby to the 
elevator and were shot up to the third 


oor. 

“T’ll be right at your elbow, so play it 
straight. There’s something about your 
hurry that interests me, bo.” 

Mathison rushed to the door, unlocked 
it and pushed it in violently. He sent a 
lightning glance about the room, and leaned 
dizzily against the door jamb. 

“For the love o’ Mike, they never told 
me you had put up a scrap like this!” 

“T didn’t put up any scrap,” said Mathi- 
son dully. 

““What’s hit this room, then—an earth- 
quake?” 

“A typhoon. 

Malachi was all right; but the waste- 
basket was empty. 


” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Fully 90% of the motor trucks tn the 
qvar area were equipped with steel 
wheels.—Trade Authority. 


HEN the fate of battles hung in 
Wie balance—when thousands of 

men and shells were urgently 
needed to stem the tide—it was the quick 
and dependable work of the motor trans- 
port that saved the day. At such times 
every test of truck endurance must be 
met without fail—there can be no stops 
for repairs at the front. 


So when experts built trucks for war 
work, they embodied in their construction 
every known factor of safety and strength 
—every modern engineering advance. 


It is interesting to note in this connection 
that fully 90% of the overseas motor 
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Steel Truck Wheels: 


PATENTED 


trucks were equipped with steel wheels 
—wheels that would bear the stress of 
overloads and rough roads at top speed, 
without the loss of a moment for care 
and adjustment. 


Now comes the Dayton Steel Wheel 
for peace uses—the engineers’ answer to 
the necessity for wheel progress. It em- 
bodies every feature that adds to truck 
effectiveness—resiliency that dissipates 
the extreme shocks of the road—lightness 
that adds to carrying capacity—durabil- 
ity that outlives the truck, and strength 
for every demand. 


And there is always true roundness— 


The Dayton Steel Foundry Company, Main Office and Works, Dayton, Ohio 
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which avoids the pounding of bean; 
and tires, and which prevents the “sie 
drag”’ that consumes fuel. 


Now that peace has released our pro. 4c 
many motor truck makers who e 
learned this wheel lesson, are equi] 

their trucks with Dayton Steel we 


~ 

5 
Dayton Steel Wheels add the a 
of efficiency to the truck, and live 
their looks by providing more econo} 
truck service—lower tire, fuel and pé 
ating costs. Look for the name Di | 
on the spoke. ‘ 


Send for the interesting wheel 
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grounds was Switzerland. When 
ere last November it was esti- 
at within the confines of that 
blic she had 60,000 bales of cot- 
0,000 bales of wool stowed away. 
value of the German-owned ma- 
witzerland of all kinds was almost 
)00. Just how some of these 
were accumulated is one of the 
of the war; it will be disclosed 
t article in this series. 
as true of Switzerland was equally 
ain. A year ago at Barcelona— 
hester of Spain—I saw warehouse 
ehouse packed to the roof with 
d wool, all German-owned. Other 
4s were jammed with copper and 
Vith that foresight which was an 
ff her industry Germany made 
the day of peace and rehabilita- 
» realized from the outbreak of 
that raw materials would not 
an important r6le in the struggle 
war after the war. Had she been 
she would have made such exac- 
ould have startled the world. As 
1e realized that defeat was inev- 
began to comb the universe for 
against post-war industrial paral- 
hoards in Switzerland and Spain 
ed by what amounts to a monop- 
2 Swedish iron-ore output. Ger- 
s are fastened into the coal and 
it of Russia. 


German Grip on Russia 


ight of these facts you can readily 
d why the Kaiser was so eager to 
2e with his friends and coworkers, 
eviki. The obscene treaty signed 
Litovsk practically handed over 
‘aw materials—a world’s under- 
reasure-trove—to our enemies. 
hat treaty is to be abrogated at 
Conference the German grip on 
ll not relax. Remember that there 
,000 Russians of German birth 
only continue to speak German 
ire loyal to the country in which 
e born. In addition there are 
Germans and Poles who speak 
is the language of commerce and 
. Hence, and despite the curbs 
be put upon the flow of raw ma- 
o Germany, it is altogether likely 
ugh bargaining, intrigue, and 
, She will be able to set up shop 
1e spread out throughout the uni- 
ess she is rigidly supervised. I 
e facts as one antidote for the 
and dangerous optimism let loose 
‘a the moment the armistice was 
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CAN GERMANY COME BACK? 
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signed and which, summed up, found ex- 
pression in: “Germany is beaten. We 
have nothing more to fear from her.” 

Germany, therefore, has the physical ma- 
chine, and by hook or crook she will manage 
to get a working amount of raw materials. 
What are her other industrial assets? 

Heading the list must come her trained 
population, which in the last analysis is the 
backbone of any nation. Just as she con- 
served her artists, poets, musicians and 
scientists, so has she kept her industrial 
experts far from the firing line. If you know 
anything about German industry you also 
know that it resulted from a combination 
of professors and business men. Every 
factory had its staff of expert investigators 
who were content to work for a small wage 
in order to be called by what Germany con- 
sidered the magic title of ‘‘Doktor.” It 
meant a poor meal ticket but usually a lit- 
tle red ribbon in the buttonhole. That con- 
gress of imperial well-wishers is still going 
strong. It made the whole triumph of 
German substitution possible during the 
war, and it will devise ways and means to 
counteract whatever economic emergencies 
may arise now. 

Though millions of German men have 
been killed the country still has her extraor- 
dinary reserve of trained and disciplined 
boys. One of the mainstays of the whole 
German industrial advance was the system 
of vocational education in the schools. Just 
as soon as a German boy reached the age of 
ten or twelve his life’s occupation was de- 
termined and every hour of his work and 
play henceforth was shaped to that end. 
This is one reason why the poison of milita- 
rism, injected so early, became the national 
malady. Obedience was the watchword. 
“Unless you obey you will never command” 
always rose before the eye. 

National policy dictated that heredity or 
talent be capitalized to the fullest extent. 
The strong youth was booked to be a 
brewer, an iron worker, a carpenter or a 
mason; the frail youngster was trained to 
be a tailor, a bookbinder, a jeweler or a 
wood turner. In the same way the lad with 
weak lungs was kept out of the trades where 
he might inhale dust. The system was so 
perfect that a boy with inflamed eyelids 
was kept out of color work, just as his mate 
with perspiring hands was deemed unfit for 
fine metal work or lithography. 

To be unskilled in Germany was and is 
regarded as treason. The German youth 
had to be developed for military service— 
“cannon fodder’’—or to be a cog in the 
productive machine whose human output 
was no less imposing than its material. 
Germany could well afford to plunge the 


world into war, for the excellent reason that 
every year, thanks to a birth rate that was 
almost standardized like the industrial sys- 
tem, 800,000 pairs of tiny hands were added 
to the social fabric. 

Before the war German industry had the 
vast stimulus created by the desire to rule 
the world. The lash that kept these slaves 
of power at the treadmill was the Pan- 
German autocracy, whose mouthpiece was 
the Kaiser. Concentrated authority will 
not crumble now that the war is over, no 
matter what camouflage of democracy will 
mask the real Germany.. Many years ago 
Bismarck, who was the wisest of all the 
Teutons and who said that the Prussians 
were ‘‘a nation of household servants,”’ 
made an illuminating remark which indi- 
cates that Germany, no matter what na- 
tional banner she flies, will always remain 
subservient to organized and iron-handed 
rule. He said: “The German has no loy- 
alty to Germany as Germany. He must 
have some kind of autocracy to serve, some 
master to obey.’”’ The ex-Kaiser embodied 
it. Now that he is in the discard there will 
be a successor in the shape of a quasi- 
industrial monarchy which will crack the 
whip and the German worker will dance to 
the tune of the whirring wheels in every 
factory in the country. 


The Era of Renewals 


Aside from any desire for restoration the 
German home demand will stimulate in- 
dustry. German shelves are bare. The 
copper domes, the iron doorknobs, even the 
tablecloths were commandeered for war 
material. Handkerchiefs and bed sheets 
were rationed, so scant was the supply. 
All this must be replenished. I was told in 
Switzerland that the German after-the-war 
needs will mean an expenditure in one way 
or another of $7,000,000,000. 

To renew the supply of one article of 
Wwoman’s underwear Germany will require 
the total output of all the Swiss factories 
for four years. 

Behind all this is the spur of drastic 
nation-wide necessity. Indemnities must 
be paid, broken fortunes recuperated, bat- 
tered pride and prestige restored. No peo- 
ple emerging from war ever had so great a 
stimulus for unremitting toil as the Ger- 
mans. Unless I am much mistaken they 
will not waste their energy on hysterical 
words or revolutionary effort. Being an 
orderly and disciplined people they will go 
back to their jobs; to the rut where the 
system placed them. The fact that the 
Bolsheviki were badly beaten in the De- 
cember elections in Brunswick—the first 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callusloosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes’ hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the Untted States or Canada, 

- The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Clark Heater 


for Your Car 


Keeps you warm whether engine 
is running or not. Fitsin at the feet 
—carpet covered and acts like foot 
rest—madeof heavysteeland asbestos 
—lastsforever. Burnsourcelebrated 
carbon brick, giving 12 to 16 hours 
steady heat. No flame—no smoke— 
no smell. Twenty styles at $2.00 to 
$10.00. Ask your dealer for a Clark 
Heater. If he does not carry it, send 
your order direct to us, giving dealer's 
name. Write for free catalog today. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. A, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago 


i 

Ever lose trunk? Tag it and you 
won't lose it. Use also for sending 
express and other packages. Get 
tags at 10000 Demmson dealers 

Also make to order all kinds of 
tags for all kinds of businesses 
Largest tag makers in the world 

Write Dennison, Dept. I, Framingham, Mass., 


columns. Saves time, brain work ander- 
rors. 45,000 pleased owners. Guaran- 
Price $2.50 Delivéred. 


RADARS NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $2.50 
A\ \t ‘ Makes adding easy. It’s accurate, quick, 
\ durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 
asl Saas teed 1 year. 
uxe Desk Size $5.00 Delivered. Agents wanted. 


3 DeL 
J, H, BASSETT & CO., Dept. 95, 1458 Hollywood Ave., Chicago, DL 
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CAN’T PUNCTURE 
NOR BLOW OUT 


AYTON AIRLESS TIRES in 
the past 6 years have been 


used by thousands of owners of 
light passenger and 
delivery cars in all 
parts of the civilized 
world, and have con- 
clusively demon- 
strated: 


1st—They can’t 
puncture nor blow 
out. 


2nd—They ride as 
smoothly as pneu- 
matics. 


3rd—They give much 
longer wear than 
the average pneu- 
matic. 


4th—They absolutely 
will not injure the 
car. 


They have been 
endorsed by 50,000 
or more satisfied 
users including the 
late George Westing- 

house and Edward 
Grey, formerly Chief Engineer of the Ford 
Motor Company. i 

Piers of live, elastic rubber built about one inch 
apart inside the casing and vulcanized or welded to it 
take the place of an inner tube. 

Nothing can happen but wear. 

We have standardized on 30 x 3 and 30 x 344 and 
the price is right. 

We sell direct where we have no dealer. : 

We want an exclusive dealer in every county—tire 
experience not necessary. Excellent chance to build 
up in a protected territory a very profitable business 
either by itself or as a side line. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG.CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dept. S. P., Dayton, Ohio 
Please send without obligation booklet and 
information on Dayton Airless Tires as checked 
below: 


For Ford pleasure cars. 
For light delivery cars. 
Proposition to dealers. 


Name 
Address_ 


County.» 2... 2.5 
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In These Days 
of Readjustment 


How can I, a woman absolutely with- 
out previous experience, earn the money 
so necessary to the welfare and happiness 
of myself and those dependent upon me? 

We are answering this question most satisfac- 
torily to thousands of women. They are now 
engaged in a pleasant, dignified and profitable 
business, as our representatives, selling 


2, 
World's Star 
Hosiery ana KleanXnnil- 
Underwear 

to their friendsand neighbors. Aswehaveshown 
them, we can show you, the fine independent way 
to have more money to spend—to meet the in- 
creased cost of living—to help support the family 
—to educate the children, etc. 


More Than 17,000 Women Helped 


They _are now enjoying constant increasing 
sales. Their incomes are growing larger every 
day. You can do the same as they have done. 

Write today. We will send you our beauti- 
fully Illustrated Catalogue—shows how easy it 
is to become a World's Star Money Maker. 
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since the armistice—showed that the deeply 
rooted idea of order obtains. _ 

That order is expressed in efficiency. For 
years there was a huge spilling of words 
about German efficiency. The plain truth 
about it is that so long as it is let alone it 
remains a marvel of action and output. In 
reality it is a smug, unthinking thing. 
Throw a wrench into the machinery and 
the whole structure goes wrong. A sudden 
problem would have the same effect. The 
German offensives during the war afforded 
striking illustrations. So long as the Great 
General Staff was able to launch and de- 
velop a carefully planned advance without 
distractions from unexpected quarters the 
even tenor of the German war way went on 
“as arranged.’’? The moment that Foch 
issued that historic order ‘‘ No quiet Fronts,” 
the whole German system began to break 
down. The strategists got a bad case of 
nerves, and collapse followed. German in- 
dustry would act in just the same way if 
similar emergencies arose in the shape of 
economic upheaval or destructive political 
change. At the time I write, late in Decem- 
ber, the German atmosphere is clearing, 
which means that the industrial efficiency 
will be uninterrupted. 


Pigs in Prussian Helmets 


One factor that favors German world 
rehabilitation lies in her remarkable ability 
to give trade what it wants. This well- 
known fact is worth emphasizing because 
it is likely to help to overcome the inevitable 
prejudice against German goods. That the 
German is perfectly willing to give the cus- 
tomer precisely what he wants, no matter 
how it wounds his pride, has been proved 
innumerable times. An actual happening 
will indicate what I mean. Not so many 
years after the Franco-Prussian War, when 
the heart of France burned with bitter 
hatred of the Prussian, a merchant in Dijon 
gave a German commercial traveler an 
order for some mustard pots. He specified 
that they should be made in the form of 
pig heads wearing Prussian helmets show- 
ing the Imperial eagle. As a matter of fact 
he gave the salesman the order just to get 
rid of him. To his great surprise the con- 
signment of articles arrived in due time 
made according to schedule. The German 
consul in Dijon saw one of these pots 
on the table in his favorite restaurant and 
made a formal complaint through the 
German embassy at Paris. Great was his 
humiliation when the report came back 
that the offensive pieces were made in 
Germany. 

The German industrial machine is bigger 
to-day than ever before. It is due not 
only to expansion for war materials but 
because such colossal armament establish- 
ments as Krupp’s, for example, are being 
turned to the arts of peace. Old Alfred 
Krupp would probably turn over in his 
grave if he knew that the giant of destrue- 
tion that he raised from infancy at Essen 
is making typewriters instead of guns; that 
Bertha Krupp, the one-time “Queen of 
Essen” and ‘Our Lady of the Cannon,’’is 
wondering how the profit on a sausage ma- 
chine compares with the return on a case of 
six-inch shells. 

Throughout the war the organization of 
German stock companies and corporations 
went on apace. In Bavaria alone, during 


1917, fourteen companies devoted entirely - 


to peace projects were incorporated, with a 
total capitalization of nearly 40,000,000 
marks. 

One aid to the new German industry is 
worth explaining. The moment we en- 
tered the war the German Government 
seized and appropriated the patents of 
every American article sold in the empire. 
What was the result? When I was in 
Switzerland I saw what seemed to be the 
perfect model of a certain well-known Amer- 
ican typewriter. On examination I found 
that it was not only German-made but had 
been manufactured under a special license 
granted by the German Government. This 
license was not given to any one producer, 
but was‘and is accessible to every shop or 
factory in the country on the payment of 
five dollars for every machine made. The 
danger from this performance lies in the 
fact that now that the war is over Germany 
will try to flood the world—if she is per- 
mitted to do so—with these typewriters, 
which will be sold as the genuine American 
article. She is repeating the same pro- 
cedure with cash registers, adding machines, 
automobile self-starters and other distinc- 
tively American articles that we formerly 
sold in large quantities everywhere. 
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Incidentally I might add that Germany 
has taken the same liberty with trade- 
marks that she took with treaties. For her 
they merely represent so many scraps of 
paper. In Holland, Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile she began to exploit so-called Amer- 
ican tires after the war began—using the 
American names—and you may be sure 
that the habit will not stop at a time when 
she will resort to every known expedient 
to pay her debts and roll up a great volume 
of foreign business. 

That Germany in the face of defeat be- 
gan a whole new program for international 
trade may be proved by many things. I 
have before me as I write a circular issued 
by the Plauen Chamber of Commerce. It 
bears the date of August 1, 1918. Plauen is 
the center of the German embroidery and 
embroidery-maehine industry. It is St. 
Gall’s only rival. The Plauen products were 
sold throughout the world. 

The\ Chamber of Commerce circular so 
completely outlines one angle of the new 
German world-trade program that I repro- 
duce it in full as follows: 


“1. The Chamber of Commerce is of 
opinion that the best weapons for the re- 
suscitation of German foreign commerce 
will be found in German commodities. 
These will soon reconquer the old markets 
which before the war were dominated by 
German trade. 

“2. German Chambers of Commerce 
should be set up in foreign countries as in- 
dependent bodies, which should be free 
from government leading strings. Every- 
thing possible must be done to avoid the 
impression that these institutions are gov- 
ernment organs; otherwise an insuperable 
obstacle will from the very first be placed 
in their path, since it may be assumed that 
the suspicions of enemy countries will con- 
tinue after the war. The German Chambers 
of Commerce should be modeled on the 
English type. 

“3. A great commercial periodical should 
be issued in the interests of German in- 
dustry. 

“4. German banks would be a consider- 
able aid to German competition in foreign 
markets. These institutions should not be 
set up merely in a few foreign centers, but 
should rather form a network of banks all 
over each foreign country, with a central 
bank, and branches in all important towns. 

“5. The cinematograph should be util- 
ized as a propaganda agency by German 
industry. Every important department of 
manufacture should prepare films showing 
its various processes, and laying stress on 
the economic importance of the industry 
in question for Germany and foreign coun- 
tries. 

“6. Preparations for an Export Direc- 
tory should be taken in hand at once.” 


Plauen merely expresses the whole Ger- 
man trade feeling. The Foreign Trading 
Company, Ltd., which was set up in the 
Bureau of Economics in Berlin, is typical of 
the kind of organization that will direct and 
exploit the German overseas reconstruction. 
The object of the corporation as outlined 
in its circular is: 

“To provide German industry and Ger- 
man trade with the possibility of partici- 


pation in the revival of export business, 


especially to the countries hitherto our 
enemies. The company has a semiofficial 
character, and has been founded by great 
economic Leagues of Trade and Industry, 
of which the most influential have been the 
Control Union of the German Wholesale 
Trade and the Union of Exporters.' The 
directorate will consist of eight representa- 
tives of trade and industry and eight deputy 
directors who will be named on the advice 
of the various trade leagues.” 


Commercial Propaganda 


The German Chambers of Commerce. 


have not been idle. As evidence of their 
enterprise let me say that four weeks after 
the Brest treaty had been signed they had 
established a sample exhibition at Warsaw 
for the purpose of fostering the interest of 
the Polish population in German products, 
and more especially to assist German ex- 
porters in meeting the needs of the near and 
far Eastern markets after the conclusion of 
peace. The Association of German Cham- 
bers of Commerce, whose headquarters are 
at Berlin, has opened offices in Petrograd, 
Warsaw and Odessa, where useful business 
information is served to. Teutonic concerns. 

One final fact will round ‘out this brief 
summary of German trade ‘exploitation: 
The German business eye looks hungrily at 
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Mexico. In various German ne 
during the past six months I haves 
ing accounts of the rich resoure 
southern neighbor and the yas 
tunity that they held out for Germ 
opment. One paper made the p 
during the war Mexico was compel 
her goods from the United States, 
continued: ‘This is only a temp 
cessity. Mexico knows that herr 
is Germany and will know wher 
when peace comes.” 

That Mexico was one of th 
man espionage and propagan 
war is of course well known. 
Germany proposes to use f 
for an equally sinister comme’ 
in the future. 

Despite the astounding d 
ramified and underhand a 
propaganda has not cease 
reptile is merely stunned. 1 
armistice was signed it tu 
the task of trying to make ow 
German commercial come-ba 
the discredited German in 
possible way. No handicap 
the German propagandists 
come. Just as soon as the 
of Occupation crossed the 
blast of their subsidized hot 2 
particular instance it took th 
tests that there was “‘never 
of hostility toward the Uni 


The Germans knew 
that every American soldier r 
group of Americans back hom 
soldier in Germany could 
would reach others. Only 
ganda could be stupid eno 
such an imbecile idea. I 
merely to show that the pr 
tution did not die with 
German might. 
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This German propaganda, 
had striking expression in ¢é 
countries, especially those | 
Germany. In Holland and § 
system was and remains 
manager, chief buyer or head 
every important retail sto! 
German. His job was to 
est in German goods. If 
products were asked for it 
to recommend a German com 
commodity was available. | 
goods were accessible these 
stool pigeons talked German gi \s. 
job was, as a Swiss admirably it 
keep the German pot boiling.’ |1 


exemption because the Germ|| | 
ment regarded their service to G ma 
more useful than their fighting | 
America may well profit by t\se 
tions, because just as soon as pee! 
barrier we shall be inundat| ¥ 
army of German business agen|mé 
ading as tourists, journalists, «Voy 
fessors, scientists, lecturers, ory 
many other labels under whi«| tli 
farious mercenaries traveled be is 
Instead of exploiting Kultur th! Wi 
perhaps, as earnest seekers aft, |the 
Whatever their mission the;|wil 
watching. 
The survey of German indi/ly 
threshold of permanent peace )/8! 
an appraisal of German finance 
is peculiarly interesting and igo 
first because of the immense || 
ages that will be presented t 
‘second, for the reason that, 
country, the banks are th 
ited partners of big busir 
three Wall Street financial ins 
had the vision to endow ! 
trade, did in a small way thos 


tonic banks have done in a wi@® 
Practically all the huge ae 
were either instigated or foste!) 
the four famous ‘‘D” banks— 
Dresdener, Disconto and the Jims 
Each of these banks had and st 

of pet industries. The Deut/Aé 
ample, specialized in electric) 
and public utilities; the Disco}? 
railways; the Darmstadter in1” 
railways and breweries; and t) 

in water-transportation lin 

war these banks were in bitt 
times costly rivalry, but it 
(Continued on Page 
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It has lots of motion, but mighty little power. 
So has an automobile motor with imperfect or 
worn-out piston rings. Too much power leaks 
past the rings. 


Better piston rings mean greater power. It will 
pay you to install a full set of 


Increase Power—Save Gas—Decrease Carbon 


For eight years these rings have been taking the ‘‘slant out 
of hills.’’ Power. producers because they create uniform 
pressure all around the cylinder wall; leaving no place for 
the power to slip past. 


Equal tension or pressure on the 
cylinder walls is the real foundation 
of piston ring performance. This ring 
is a two-piece ring. Where one ring 
would be unequal in pressure, the 
two sections of this ring equalize each 
other and produce uniform tension. 
Both sections are of the same size 


sion opening of the other. 


To Control Excess Oil 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
: i) 


\eaklRoor Piston Rings should al- 
ways be used to obtain full compres- 
sion—power. 

Fully explained in the book mentioned 
€ coupon request opposite. 


and strength. Each closes the expan- ~ 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., 2836 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
In some motors the flow of oil is so , 
excessive that a special ring is re- BRANCH OFFICES: a 
quired to control it. New York Chicago Pittsburgh San Francisco Atlanta ae 
Seattle Kansas City St. Paul Dallas ahs 
Canadian Factory: W. H. Banfield & Sons, Ltd., 372 Pape Ave., Toronto a 
Y 


Wherever you are you can get 
McQuay-Norris \caxfRoor Piston Rings 
to fit any car, truck, tractor or other 
engine. Jobbers in over 300 distribut- 
ing points carry complete stocks of sizes 
and oversizes. Many thousands of 
dealers can extend to you our service, 
which enables them to specify your size 
requirements for practically every make 
or model of motor without delay. 


. 3 
. D ° ay ae 
Our book will help you know piston rings 5  /S 
Sueee GR 

This non-technical, illustrated handbook, “To Have and to Hold ae aa : 

Pract } Power,”’ will show you clearly the causes ‘of lost compression, Jost E & A 
ies Sheng ee eee oes a es power, faulty lubrication and carbon deposits. It will save you ie ahmeae : 

iston. In the ; ay 
‘lower grooves ee. Reacais time, worry and money. Free to you on request. / Ss z) J 


nN. 
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Dedicated to the task of performing 
a necessary service more efficiently, 
more handily and more economically 
than was previously possible, the 
Maytag Multti-Motor Washer with 
Swinging, Reversible Wringer has 
achieved a success far beyond the early 
aspirations of its makers. Today, thou- 
sands upon thousands of rural and subur- 
ban homes are the happier for its possession. 


You will appreciate the Maytag Laun- 
dry Manual. Sent gratis. Write. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
DEPT. 300 . NEWTON, IOWA 


“ty Canadian Branches: 
Udy : 
Uy, Collingwood, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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ontinued from Page 90) 
on that lost a dollar for the Ger- 
ce or prevented German enter- 
erman product from anchoring 
The genius of German finance 
hat it always put German pride 
before everything else. 
ng of the armistice found the 
» lined up for a common fiscal 
do not love each other any the 
is the fear of failure that makes 
I do not mean failure in the 
k suspension, but I mean the 
that the Fatherland is irrepara- 
aged economically. ; 
yvember fifth last at Zurich one of 
nost Swiss bankers, who had been 
any in August and who has kept in 
ich with the financial overlords of 
resden and Hamburg, made the 
y statement to me regarding the 
Bie ane situation: 
German Army is defeated, but 
business cunning—and more espe= 
erman financial astuteness—is far 
ing beaten. The great. German 
re stronger to-day than they have 
n before. The Deutsche Bank, for 
has deposits of nearly 2,000,000,- 
ks: "This means that German busi- 
far from being crippled. When I 
-in Germany the Deutsche Bank 
n a" for a world-wide campaign 
> idea of capturing trade through 
channels. All the big German 
| institutions have developed, rather 
luced, their representations in the 
countries. When you consider that 
man banks dominate and control 
industry you can understand that 
iat strength to-day will be a tremen- 
stor in the restoration of German 
.and in the rebuilding of German 
ional trade.” 
menace that threatens us in this 
‘international economic readjust- 
s ina pernicious feature of the Ger- 
incial system. The Teutonic scheme 
m countries has always been to con- 
hoe string into a golden cable. In 
ords, she has made a small amount 
al do more work and establish more 
han any competitor. The case of 
rnishes the most striking example 
yTOcess. : 
less actual capital invested than 
i, France, Austria or the United 
Germany controlled ninety-two per 
the stock companies of the Italian 
m before the war; dominated the 
anking system; supplied and oper- 
actically all the public utilities, and 
ically had a stranglehold on the 
. Incredible as it may seem, her 
ash investment in Italy on August 1, 
ee maiely $15,000,000! How 
Lo i 


low Italy Was Strangled 


lan was very simple. Perhaps I can 
veal it with the specific case of the 
Commerciale Italiana, which is the 
bank of Italy, founded by Otto 
German. This bank was launched 
erman capital. Just as soon as it 
going and successful concern the 
vcapital was withdrawn and Italian 
paid the freight. But the German 
remained. This means that all the 
s at its command, whether for elec- 
nachinery, power plants, locomo- 
steamships or anything else that 
‘Into the development of city, state 
m, went to German firms. German 
iat at the desks; German directors 
Se at of every een: it 
all inten urposes and profits 

hake ran 
you have the German financial 
atits best, which is usually the worst 
other fellow. The Italian perform- 
is been duplicated in South Amer- 
nussia and in South Africa. There 
he slightest doubt that it will spring 
foot wherever the German can get 
ling. One value of this performance 
very little initial capital is involved. 
many’s finances were crippled. she 


Germany is unscathed. 
care to see that they were 
where. Compared with the 
not fared badly. She is the 
European belligerents whose 
trivial exceptions, is owed at 
g for the indemnities 
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that she will have to pay, and for the pay- 
ment of the fixed charges on her debt, can 
be put ahead of the war bonds. The self- 
sufficiency, which was one of the wonders 
of wartime Germany, will probably con- 
tinue with finance. It is lucky for the 
Germans that it will, because the German 
bank seeking to underwrite a Restoration 
Loan outside Germany would be about as 
welcome as a raiding Zeppelin over a de- 
fenseless town. 

This discussion of German finance nat- 
urally leads to the all-important question, 
“Can Germany pay for the outrages she 
has committed?” Though it is not gen- 
erally known, Germany was able to wage 
war more cheaply, perhaps, than any other 
country. It was one of the benefits of the 
self-sufficiency of her militarism. France 
and England, for example, had to’ buy 
shells in the United States. Germany got 
them all within her own confines. 


Can Germany Pay? 


In October, 1917, the well-known French 
newspaper, Information, published a strik- 
ing summary of the costs of three years of 
war per head of population. It disclosed 
the fact that Germany had spent $320 per 
head, or $120 less than France. France 
had spent $440 per head, or 38 per cent 
more than Germany. Britain had expended 
$555 per head, or $235 more than Germany. 

But it is a poor lane that has no turning. 
Germany now faces the prospect of paying 
the piper. The most staggering indemnity 
in the history of the world is being rolled 
up against her. In meeting it the German 
people, and more especially their late mili- 
tary masters, will have ample opportunity 
to reflect on their past performances. 

Though the adding machine has not yet 
finished clicking out the financial toll that 
will be exacted of Germany it is possible to 
make some estimate. Lloyd George has 
reckoned that the war bill of the Allies 
against Germany is $120,000,000,000. This 
is almost twice the total wealth of the Ger- 
man Empire. 

How is Germany to liquidate this debt? 
Until it is presented it is impossible to 
know what she is going to do. She has not 
taken the world into her confidence. It is 
believed in Switzerland and Holland that 
there will be a partial confiscation of 
wealth to make the initial payment. Then, 
too, Germany has decided on a large scheme 
of taxation, a process that was scrupu- 
lously avoided during the war. This new 
taxation includes a tax on everything used 
or consumed in the country—including 
beer. One revelation of how Germany ex- 
pects to protect the mark is the following 
extract from a letter written by one of the 
leading Swiss bankers—who is the repre- 
sentative of a great German institution—to 
a friend in London: 


“During wartime almost every industry 
or commercial enterprise has been worked 
under more or less strict state control. The 
state had occasion to see exactly how things 
were managed and what the results were. 
The natural consequence will be that the 
state wants to regain its influence in a cer- 
tain way. This is not exclusively a question 
of direct revenue, but the very important 
question of regularizing the exchange will 
enter into it. It seems probable that the 
authorities will advance this pretext to ¢on- 
tinue the actual control of every exchange 
transaction even after the war. In the 
meantime the control of commercial enter- 
prise will continue so that the state may be 
in a position to regulate the importation of 
foodstuff and raw materials in such a man- 
ner that the exchange is protected against 
heavy fluctuations. The prohibition of im- 
ported luxuries will also play its part in the 
scheme.” 


Germany is determined to tax every 
available dollar of capital. This will be 
done to prevent the leakage of securities into 
the neutral countries which began during 
the last two years of the war when the 
German capitalists saw the handwriting on 
the wall. The strong boxes in banks at 
The Hague, Zurich and Stockholm are 
packed with German-owned stocks and 
bonds that have escaped taxation at home. 
The proposed scheme of German taxation 
imposes fine and imprisonment for evasion 
and exacts a deposit of twenty per cent of 
the capital at home of any German with 
money who henceforth goes abroad. 

But taxation of bonds at home will not 
begin to pay the Allied war bill. New 
methods will be required to meet an unprec- 
edented obligation. One way to penalize 
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Germany economically and prevent the 


growth of an imperialized industry which | 


would carry with it the menace of another 
war lies in putting a mortgage on the Ger- 
man income. This could be done by install- 
ing a bailiff in the shape of a custodian of 
the customs. Another mortgage could be 
taken on the German railway and other 
common carriers. 

Cruelty, whether displayed by war-mad 
nation or wife-beater, always comes high 
when the hour of reckoning arrives. Thus 
Germany will not be able to raise a mark 
outside her own domain to pay for the col- 
lapse of her insane dream of conquest. 
What a contrast with the defeated France 
of 1871! Though borne to the dust she had 
the respect, the affection and the confidence 
of the world. Through the Rothschilds she 
at once floated a bond issue in England to 
pay the billion-dollar indemnity wrung by 
Prussia. Character always wins. 

Analyze Germany’s resources with special 
reference to the possibility of the payment 
of her debt to humanity and you discover 
that despite her barking about bankruptcy 
she is not prostrate. For one thing the 
value of her mineral resources is computed 
to be not less than $2,500,000,000. She has 
proved herself capable of miracle-working 
in the past. Her production of coal, for 
example, rose from 73,000,000 tons in 1885 
to 273,000,000 tons in 1913. Her output of 
iron increased from 3,600,000 tons in 1885 
to nearly 20,000,000 tons in 1918. 

Germany’s financial debt to civilization 
seems stupendous. Yet we have grown so 
accustomed to titanic numerals that they 
should not astound us now. Nor is the 
payment insuperable. To quote a well- 
known British authority: 


“When we reflect that the annual cost 
to us of the Napoleonic Wars amounted to 
only about three days of our recent war 
expenditure is it fantastic to assume that 
in the space of, say, fifty years the figures 
that appear so overwhelming to-day will 
bear the same comparatively insignificant 
relation to the future wealth of Germany 
as our own war debt of a century ago does 
to our present resources? 

“Germany will not only save the whole 
of her past military and naval expenditure, 
but at a moderate estimate the release of 
the man power and money previously de- 
voted to these unproductive objects should 
result in the production of four or five times 
the amount in national wealth, if devoted 
to industry.” 


The greatest German asset, however, is 
her industrial capacity. For obvious rea- 
sons she will make every effort to employ it 
for the discharge of part of her obligation 
to the world. If she is to repay civilization 
for her misdeeds with the products of her 
lathe and loom, then a serious situation 
may develop. To pay through industrial 
endeavor means that the country must be- 
come prosperous. This in turn means the 
distribution of her merchandise throughout 
the world because at full steam she absorbs 
much less than she produces. This stim- 
ulated commercial restoration is danger- 
ous because it sows the seeds of a future 
war. A prosperous Germany is an arrogant 
and cocksure Germany with a chip on her 
shoulder. 


Who Will Trust a German? 


It gets down to this: Shall the Alliés 
exact an indemnity that will guarantee 
the rehabilitation of industrial Germany or 
shall some of the material fruits of victory 
be sacrificed to keep Germany economically 
down where she belongs? The Peace Con- 
ference will decide. 

Meanwhile we can turn to the other side 
of the picture and inventory the handicaps 
that will beset the revealed Germany strug- 
gling for rehabilitation. Towering above 
them all is the world’s loss of faith in her. 
When faith is lost all is lost. The upper- 
most question on the universal lip to-day is: 
“‘Who will ever trust a German again?” 

J had a striking evidence of this convic- 
tion when I returned to the United States 
from my last trip to the war. I was abroad 
when the armistice was signed. After four 
years of wartime transatlantic commuting, 
with all the hazards and hardships that 
attended it, I felt that at last I would have 
a voyage with some of the compensations 
of peace. I had visions of a final divorce 
from a life belt, lighted decks and immunity 
from that traveling human pest who saw 
a periscope, waking and sleeping. It wasa 
vain hope. Though we sailed from Liver- 
pool on November twenty-third—exactly 
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“$100 a Week! 
Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They've made me Superintendent— 
and doubled my salary! Now we can have 
the comforts and pleasures we’ve dreamed 
of—our own home, a maid for you, Nell, 
and no more worrying about the cost of 
living! 

“The president called me in today and told 
me. He said he picked me for promotion 
three months ago when he learned I was 
studying at home with the International 
Correspondence Schools. Now my chance 
has come—and thanks to the I. C. S., I’m 
ready for it.” 

Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the International 


Correspondence Schools prepare them in spare hours 
for bigger work and better pay. 


Why don’t you study some one thing and get 
ready for a real job, at a salary that will give your 
wife and children the things, you would like them 
to have? 

You can do it! Pick the position you want in the work 


you like best and the I. C. S. will prepare you for it right 
in your own home in your spare time. 


Yes, you can doit! More than two million have done it 
in the last twenty-seven years. More than 100,000 are 
doing it right now. Without obligation, find out how you 
can join them. Mark and mail this coupon! 


wee eee TEAR OUT HERE - —————-—-—-—- 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3985, SCRANTON, PA, 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER CJ SALESMANSHIP 


OJ Electric Lighting and Rys. (J ADVERTISING 
(J Electric Wiring (J Window Trimmer 
(J Telegraph Engineer (Show Card Writer 
(J Telephone Work Sign Painter 

() MECHANICAL ENGINEER } (Railroad Trainman 
(J Mechanical Draftsman OULLLUSTRATING 
(1 Machine Shop Practice J Cartooning 

(] Toolmaker OC BOOKKEEPER 


(1Gas Engine Operating (J) Stenographer and Typist 
OOCIVIL ENGINEER (Cert. Pub. Accountant 
() TRAFFIC MANAGER 
[] Railway Accountant 

_] Commercial Law 
(GOOD ENGLISH 

( Teacher 

(_] Common School Subjects 
(UJ Mathematics 

() CIVIL SERVICE 

L] Railway Mail Clerk 

CJ AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
_] Auto Repairing 


(J Surveying and Mapping 

|] MINE FOREMAN or ENG’R 
LISTATIONARY ENGINEER 
(J Marine Engineer 

OO Ship Draftsman 

(J ARCHITECT 

(] Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 

(J Concrete Builder 

OJ Structural Engineer 

(CO) PLUMBING AND HEATING 


(0 Sheet Metal Worker _] Navigation OSpanish 
(J Textile Overseer or Supt. ODJAGRICULTURE }j(JFrench 
OO CHEMIST (J) Poultry Raising j[JItalian 


Name 
Present — 
Occupation 
Street 
and No. 


City 


State 
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i Rurpee’s Seeds (jrow Ree 


W. Ades Burpes Co. 
Sood 


THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide for the 
Flower and Vegetable garden. 

It contains an entire chapter on EDIBLE SEEDS, 
ROOT CROPS and GREENS and SALADS, and last, 
but most delicious of all, the VEGETABLE FRUITS! 

Burpee’s Annual is considered the Leading Ameri- 
can Seed catalog. It will be mailed to you free upon 
request. Write for your copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
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are Scientific 


| NTIL comparatively recent times men 


have taken thatch, skins, bamboo, 

wood, slate or stone in their natural 
states and used them for roofing with all their 
natural drawbacks. 


Carey scientifically selects elastic asphalt, 
flexible felt, impervious enduring cement, fire 
resisting asbestos rock—and gives the world 
amalgamated roofing. Virtues combined— 
the faults of old style roofing materials 
eliminated. 


You get fire resisting qualities without the 
weight of solid slate or tile. You get the 
lightness of shingles without the tendency to 
rot or curl. You get a weather resisting roof 
for flat surfaces that does not wash away like 
gravel nor soften in hot weather. 


You get a scientific roof—ice, heat, and 
gas resisting—adapted to any climate. There 
is a style to meet the needs of every type 
of building. 


Every Carey product listed below 
1s a product of brains, machinery 
and science, and is backed by 45 
years of research and successful 
manufacturing experience. See or 
write a Carey Distributor or write 
us about your possible needs. 


Carey Building Materials 
Carried in stock by the Distributors listed below 


Asbestos Built-Up Roofs Manco Asphalt Asphalt Built-Up Roofs  Fiberock Asbestos Felts 
Feltex Asphalt Felts Wallboard Asfaltslate Shingles Asbestos Materials 
Elastite Expansion Joint Roofing Paints Carey Flexible Cm’t Rfg. Rubber Roofings 

85% Magnesia Coverings Insulating Papers Fibre Coating for Roofs § Damp-Proofing Comp’ds 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO., Lockland, Cincinnati, 0. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ti oAS ic eters aE, oe R. O- Campbell Co. Montreal..........Wm. Rutherford & Sons Co. 
Po: The Philip Carey Co. Nashville................T. L. Herbert & Sons 


Young & Vann Sup. Co. New-Orleans.......... Woodward, Wight & Co. 
Woe Beda WE <2 Brockway-Smith Corp. New York..............Robert A. Keasbey Co. 
FE.) AOS. aes « as Be The Philip Carey Co. New York (Export).............The Kelric Co. 
©. Meee cee ahs Ms: ween. The Carey Co. New Yorkie...) Lele. rhe eres Carey Co. 
PO RE ne Fo Charlotte Supply Co. Oklahoma’ Gityissi. on etn: oes Al DeBolt 
Chattarioogaimemmartecucrtls ...James Supply Co. Omahanianeee Sunderland Machine o Supply Co. 
Chicago. .... Fash ie The Philip Carey Co. Philadélphia/.£.: 0... American Insulation Co. 
Cincinnati: sar cain ate ek The Breese Bros. Co. Philadelphia ....The Philip Carey Co. 
Cincinnati’ 20 ay interarm: R. E. Kramig & Co. Pittsburgh...... .. American Insulation Co. 
Mot Heveland ; ose actehiene cope ws The Carey Co. Pittsburgivs ies ek eiee ..dee The Philip Carey Co. 
Dallas 24 trons & Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Sti Louis eta: eee The Philip Carey Co. 
Denver ii see ve ere W. H. Moore & Co. salt Lake Cify-sSa¢.. Joh Galigher Machine Co. 
Detroit.43. 4, Here en ene >The Carey Co. San Antonio......... Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pavan, +0 a tee eh The Kelmah Co. San Francisco...’.. West. Asbestos Magnesia Co. 
Houston sé 7 rittsburgh, PlateiGlass Co. | iSeattleso ery... no ene Savage, Scofield Co. 
Jacksonville...........Cameron & Barkley Co. Spokarie’! mati. onc cee eeietes Nott-Atwater Co. 
sansas City win: rose. cae The Philip Carey Co. Tacomas .vadisee nk todd Savage, Scofield Co. 
Knoxville....... W. W. Woodruff Hardware Co. CTs toe Ree re Ne teat Se Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Little Rock 85/7... Fischer Lime & Cement Co. ONG G ota Appetcaren won cata eee: te The Carey Co. 
bos Amecles genie - se. Warren & Bailey Co. Toronto. he senor oc eta cene The Philip Carey Co. 
Louisville SREP Bio. ic rk Ae A R. B. Tyler Co. Washington Asbestos Covering Co. 
Memphis’. 05.040... Fischer Lime & Cement Co. Wheeling..............+. The Philip Carey Co. 
Minneapolissrranice. st sete ree W. S. Nott Co. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Works has used Carey Roofing more than 26 years. 
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| twelve days after the end of the war—and 


despite the fact that the German Fleet— 
high-sea and submarine—had been sur- 
rendered, we took every precaution of war. 
We started in a convoy that was escorted 


by destroyers; we had the usual lifeboat’ 


drills; not a light was shown from the time 
we left the mouth of the Mersey until we 
sighted Sandy Hook. When I asked one of 
the ship’s officers the reason for this per- 
formance, he said: ‘‘ We are not taking any 
chances with the Germahns.”’ 

This lack of faith means the loss of good 
will, which, after necessity, is the first es- 
sential to business. It seems likely that for 
a good while at least the British Empire, 
France, and in all likelihood the whole 
United States, will not have any hectic 
desire to buy German goods. 
markets, with Russia and the Powers allied 
with the late Kaiser’s government, absorbed 
most of the German exports. What will 
become of the surplus German stocks? 

Right here we touch the most serious 
obstacle to the German economic regenera- 
tion; and I will tell you why. Germany 
began as an agricultural nation. Assoonas 
she became stung with the ambition to rule 
the world she turned to industry. The re- 
sult is that more than 25,000,000 of her 


population of nearly 70,000, 000 are depend-- 


ent upon foreign food. Through the same 
process the prosperity of the nation is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the outside absorp- 


tion of more than fifty per cent of her - 


manufactured products. Her whole eco- 
nomic integrity depends upon a purchasing 
power that is to-day not only largely anti- 
German -but filled with rage and resent- 
ment. Germany must therefore find new 
markets or go back to the land for subsist- 
ence. The phenomenal growth of her popu- 
lation demands a constantly increasing 
territory. Her colonies are probably lost 
to her forever. What is she to do? 

Another important fact enters into the 
consideration of this all-necessary export 
trade. The great bulk of it was reared 
upon a peaceful penetration in which the 
German was a past master. Everywhere 
he took social root and became part and 
parcel of the country upon which he had 
economic designs. It was before the mask 
was torn from the German face and when 
it was an easy matter to pose as a loyal 
and naturalized American, Englishman, 
Italian or Brazilian. All the while he was 
one hundred per cent German, an agent of 
the German Government, and ready to do 
its bidding whatever the assignment, be it 
trade or trickery. “‘ For Kaiser and Father- 
land” was his inspiration, “Deutschland 
iiber Alles” his motto. y 


No Time to Relax 


This penetration—full brother to the 
vast propaganda which sought to plant 
German ‘‘ideals” 
now completely discredited. In other words, 
the world is wise to it. It will be exceed- 
ingly difficult for the boche—this name will 
always cling to him—to reéstablish those 
human bases which were as destructive as 
naval bases. If nations profit by their 
errors and ignorances of the past they will 
set up a rigorous censorship and registra- 
tion of aliens that will make future German 
mischief-making impossible. If a German 
wants to penetrate he must be required to 
do it with his flags unfurled, and not be- 
hind the camouflage of a pretended citizen- 
ship or a special purpose. 

This loss of social leverage is matched 
by a loss equally acute. I mean the pass- 
ing of the monopoly on those products that 
were once exclusively German. Thanks to 
the war we have found the key to the 
secrets of dyes, drugs, chemicals, potash, 
optical and bacteriological glass. The for- 
mulas of all these articles are in American 
hands, being made in American labora- 
tories, and for American consumption. 
Germany will either have to undersell her 
new competitors or depend upon her army of 
scientific investigators to devise substitutes. 

Gone, too, is that dream of a ‘‘ Mittel- 
Europa” which was to crown the Germanic 
conquest of the world. Not only is this 
illusion shattered but for a long time at 
least Germany will find only antagonism 
and reproach in Austria and Turkey, who 
were her one-time willing dupes and tools. 
The American par- 
ticipation in the war, 
expressed in the re- 
building of French 
ports, has opened 
up a new highway 
for our products to 


These three’ 


of art and culture—is © 


the Near East. Itfastens still an 
into the side of the defeated an 
Germany. 
Even if Germany still retaines 
the world’s goodwill and had 
ready for export she faces t 
humiliation of knowing that he 
marine—once her pride and j 
tered throughout the seven seas 
flags of nations that confuted 
scheme. The exaction of ton 
leave her well-nigh stripped 
years ago the Kaiser said: 
destiny is on the seas.” To- 
her doom. 
You have now seen a na 
sheet on which the liabiliti 
the assets. In addition, thi 
poration—to stick tothe p 
business—must henceforth « 
head of ignominy that in th 
is the most serious and pe rm 
its handicaps. ; 
"Dark as seems the economic 
Germany it is no time for u 
ease our minds with the re 
because the Teuton is down 
down. Eternal vigilance musi 
word of the future. War is b 


planning armed confusion fo 
come. 

The Germans accepted 
terms, first, because their 
mutiny; second, because they 
Foch’s: masterly strategy v 
tate a military disaster witl 
third, as I have already intin 
immediate economic restora tic 1 


there remains the desire 
habilitation. Examine an 
and confidential documents ¢ 
ing the past two or three yea 
that the tendeney—no ma 
outcome of the late struggle 
preparation for eventualities 
the privately circulated peti 
to the German Chancellor a: 
ernments of the various federat) 
of the German Empire in 191 
League of Agriculturists, the G 
ants’ League, the Christian G 
ants’ Unions, the Central As 
German Maufacturers, the M 
League and the League of 
Citizens in the German Empire, 
trate. 
This petition was framed up 
many feared that a premature be : 
be made. In outlining the 
it declared: s 
“These aims can only be ati e 
achieving a peace which 
better security for our frontiers ii|2 
west, an extension of the foundati $ 
sea power, and the possibility |a 
checked and strong developme’ 
economic resources; in short, t 
sions of power, alike in poli 
army, in the navy, and in oure 
which will guarantee to us as 
tion in the world. Any peace 
not bring us these results ae 


newal of the struggle inevita 
Elsewhere in this same peti 
the following: “The political, 
economic objects which the 
must strive after in the inten 
security of their future are insepa 
nected with one another.” It ni 
in the future, as in the past, Ger 
ness and German war will trai 
if they are not checked. In resti 
you will stiflethe other. . 
The German mind has not 
gardless of the change in paper 
ment. In a Baden newspap 
early last November, which I 
zerland, appeared this _stateme 
next.war will be won in th 
you have the unmistakable 
the German,'though crushed, 
The only permanent remedy 
trouble is to make economic 
cult. The war is won. B 
many commercially curbed it w 
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ora Bett) Cooked Dinner 


When husband brings a friend to dinner, or when your “‘in- 
laws’? pay you a visit, it’s great to enjoy the feeling of absolute 
confidence that comes with your possession of a UNIVERSAL 
Combination Range. 


Burns coal or wood, and gas—both at same time when wanted. No 
parts to change for different fuels. Just turn the key and every- 
thing is ready. Compact —fits small spaces. Keeps kitchen cool 
In summer and warm in winter. Gives service of two ranges at 
price of one. Your choice of plain or nickel finish, and blue 
UNIVIT enamel. Sold by almost all good dealers, for cash or 
on terms. Write for beautifully illustrated booklet with full details 
and name of nearest dealer. 

' CRIBBEN & SEXTON COMPANY, 608 to 704 Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, III. 


DENVER, MINNEAPOLIS, PORTLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, ALLENTOWN, PA., BAYONNE, N. J. 
Made in Canada by McClary’s Patented in United States and Canada 


INIVE COMBINATION © 


cA Qwist of the Wrist 
Changes from Gas to Coa 


RANG E 
urns Natural or /irtiticial Gas ano Coal or Wood 
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ALUMINUM 


REFLECTS 
coop 
HOUSEKEEPING 


i) A. G. M. Co. {i 


TRADE-MARK REG, 


He Sings of Saving 


And of Many Other Mirro Advantages 


D* in and day out, year in and year out, this big- 
hearted Mirro Tea Kettle witnesses the easier 
cooking, the safer cooking, the brighter kitchen, and 
the saving of time and fuel that comes of using Mirro 
Aluminum, the kind that reflects good housekeeping. 


And, now that the war is won, he knows that Mirro 
production will be greater than ever, unhindered by 
the great demand imposed by war-time needs. 


He is mighty proud of his own ten Mirro distinctions 
that make him the joy of the kitchen. Here they are: 

(1) Highly ebonized, sure-grip, detachable handle. 
%(2) Handle ears are welded on—an exclusive Mirro 
feature. (3) Spout also welded on—no loosening— 
no dirt-catching joint. 


(4) Slotted ears permit handle to be shifted to any 


desired position without coming in contact with sides 
of kettle. (5) Rivetless, no-burn, ebonized See 
another exclusive feature. 

(6) Quick-filling, easy-pouring spout. (7) tities 
ally wide base—quick heating and fuel saving. Also 
prevents flame from creeping up around sides. 

(8) Famous Mirro finish. (9) Beautiful Colonial 


design. Also made in plain round style. *(10) All 


these qualities are assured by the Mirro trade-mark 
stamped into the bottom of every utensil. 

And Mirro Aluminum, with its many unusual fea- 
tures, is sold at a price that is truly moderate. The 
better dealers everywhere have it. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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and Palestine when in due 
back from the trenches to the 


blem has been gone into by a 
ent committees in the past two 
in the main the machinery for 
is ready. The government 
chiefly concerned are the 
‘unitions and the Ministry of 
isk of the former is to regu- 
vase of munition workers, the 
atter to find places for the sud- 
yed. The Ministry of Labor 
gthened for its new responsi- 
ansference to it of the late 
labor-supply department of 
Munitions, Sir Stephenson 
ill be the actual director of the 
bilization strategy. 
nery chosen is the employment- 
fem. The exchanges were 
under the Board of Trade in 
e transferred to the Ministry 
| the creation of that depart- 
J16. Their function in peacetime 
ir name shows, to adjust the 


seep lists of all vacancies, of 
work, and to facilitate the 
( en where necessary from 
) another. At the same time 
msible for the working of 
nt section of the National 


have not been an un- 
that for various reasons, 
that in all skilled trades 
unions served in them- 
ctive agencies for the supply 
vy, however, the employment 
being rapidly strengthened 
in number-to enable them to 

greater problem than they 
designed to handle. 


or Exchanges 


actors are simplifying the demobi- 
In the first place the Ministry of 
ns has some control over the rate 
ssals. The production of munitions 
shut down to the blast of a whistle 
ember eleventh. On the contrary 
vere immediately given that jobs 
,wo-thirds finished should be com- 
and at the same time the plants 
ed wherever possible to produce 
cial commodities instead of war 
, with the same employees and on 
e machines. Thus before the armi- 
s a fortnight old shell makers were 
out files and springs, grenade mak- 
> manufacturing dairy separators, 
unition firms were on the point of 
to work on electrical fittings, or 
furniture, or dairy utensils. 

there was the fact that while thou- 
men were wanting work thousands 
oyers were wanting men. When 
are finally adjusted there is going 
) lack of employment for years to 
Great Britain, though dark uncer- 
are still present. Apart from the 
s that will be made by France and 
. for building material and furni- 
d machinery, the whole fabric of 
itself is waiting to be put in repair. 
1es must be worked at the highest 
» to make up the coal deficiency; 
nanent way and the rolling stock 
ailways must be overhauled from 
ottom; a million houses, and fur- 
0 fill them, have to be constructed; 
Score of other industries that have 
arly at a standstill for the last 
rs every man who was in the trade 
‘ill find work to keep him employed 
time for as far ahead as he can see. 
of course assumes that supplies of 
terial will be forthcoming, and it 
ut. of account for the moment the 
t there are hundreds of thousands 
ers—principally women—compet- 
the labor market’ who were never 
ng in it before. But speaking 
y the problem is to see that no 
T is a8 waiting for workers and 
ers are kept waiting for work. That 
employm 


obyment exchange has to 

+ its equipment for the task con- 
a manager of each exchange, with 
committee of employers and 
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workmen in the locality to support him. 
Every large town has its exchange, often 
with several branches, and throughout 
the smaller towns and villages there are 
resident agents serving the same purpose as 
the fully developed exchange. The system 
is centralized in London in the Ministry of 
Labor. 

By the middle of November the ex- 
changes were hard at work dealing with 
the flow of discharged war workers. From 
the workers’ point of view the situation was 
not desperate, for all who had been en- 
gaged on munitions, in the widest sense, 
were guaranteed unemployment pay for six 
months at the rate of twenty-four shillings 
a week in the case of men and twenty 
shillings in the case of women. That is no 
great figure, with the cost of living what it 
is to-day, but it is a material relief to the 
drain imposed by a spell of unemployment 
on savings, and after years of unbroken 
physical strain there are many to whom the 
prospect of afew weeks’ holiday is weleome 
enough. 

That, however, does not lessen the mag- 
nitude of the great changeover, and it has 
to be remembered that for one worker who 
voluntarily takes a few weeks’ rest a dozen 
will of necessity be kept idle while ma- 
chinery and plant are being readapted from 
their war to their peace operations. And 
the moment demobilization begins in ear- 
nest their numbers will be multiplied daily. 
For the soldiers an effective scheme is in 
operation. They, like the munition work- 
ers, have unemployment pay guaranteed, 
and in their case over a period of twelve 
months instead of six. At the same time 
steps have been taken to keep the volume 
of even temporary unemployment at the 
lowest level. Every employer who wants 
a particular workman back is invited to 
ask for him, and every soldier who wants a 
particular piece of work is invited to apply 
for it. That holds good whether the soldier 
is in England or abroad. A postcard is 
given him to fill up asking whether he has a 
job waiting, and if so where. If he has not 
he states what kind of work he wants and 
in. what locality. The employers mean- 
while are also filling up postcards giving 
full particulars of the names and regiment 
and address of the men they want, and 
stating what kind of employment is wait- 
ing for them. All postcards from all sources 
ultimately reach the employment exchange 
for the appropriate district, after which it is 
easy to fit together the man who wants a 
particular employer and the employer who 
wants that particular man, while the others 
can be disposed of rather less immediately 
by the ordinary process of bringing. to- 
gether the supply and the demand. 


Practical Difficulties 


But a scheme that works on paper may 
run on every kind of snag in practice. That 
is true of the demobilization plans. One 
difficulty that is going to arise is the wage 
question. That is inevitable. An attempt 
has been made to.get round it by an act 


hurriedly passed to prohibit for the next 


six months the lowering of the wage mini- 
mum current in a number of important 
trades without the special sanction of a 
government arbitrator. That is something, 
but it should be observed that it applies 
only to the minimum, not the average wage 
rate. At the best, overtime at special rates 
will be at an end, and highly paid munition 
workers will have to be content to go home 
at the week-end with much lighter pockets 
than in the past. It is not to be expected 
that they will flock with enthusiasm into 
employment where that prospect is before 
them. Many, moreover—and this is par- 
ticularly true of the soldiers—will find their 
old work distasteful, and will probably 
enough prefer work in some industry that 
would soon be overstocked if all the appli- 
cations for it were entertained. 

That desire for change is seen on a small 
scale in the case of munition girls who 
either actually were or would in due course 
have become domestic servants. There is 
every sign of a general refusal to exchange 
the relative freedom of industrial life for 
the restraints of domestic employment, 
and the difficulties of the average middle- 
class household are likely to be quite as 
acute during the first months of peace as 
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venting Ss 


At table, 


theatre 


‘or dance the 


patent bosom of a Donchester shirt 
remains flat; creaseless and in its 


place. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Makers 
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e Bee eS pcan 
Send This Coupon 


and 10c and we will send you our DeLuxe Book 


of 


book of its kind ever published. 
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This is the most beautiful 
Every pro- 
ective home builder should have a copy for 


Sterling Homes. 


On Your New Home 


Troy, New York 


EFORE building get the new 
1919 book of Sterling System 
Homes. Your home is shown. 
Ready to erect—every part cut to 
exactness. Nothing for your carpen- 
ter to do but put the parts together. 
All waste of time and material elim- 
inated. This means a tremendous 
saving to every home builder. 


Sterling Homes 


are absolutely perfect in every detail. Every 
type from the modest bungalow to the im- 
posing mansion is illustrated in beautiful 
colors in our 


New 1919 Sterling System Book 


Don’t decide on your home until you have 


seen it. Valuable building information on 

every page. An endless variety of plans to s\e : 
choose from. It means a big saving in time be-3 
and money. Send the coupon below. aa 
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§ International Mill & Timber Co., 


Dept. 2382, Bay City, Mich. 
' Enclosed find 10c for your 1919 DeLuxe Book of 


g Sterling System Homes. 
s Name : : 
§ Address ag 4-7 Se Se 
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Cheerful, Healthful 
Radiant Heat 


At zero—when the furnace proves inadequate—when you 
need maximum heating facilities—then you'll appreciate the 
remarkable capacity of your 4aaseow ODORLESS Room Heater. 
Different from all other gas heating stoves! 


The Lawson ODORLESS operates on the principle of radiant 
heat. Like the sun, its rays heat the objects, not the air. 
They penetrate but do not devitalize the atmosphere of the 

. room, leaving it pure, fresh and invigorating. — 


The Lawsom Odorless is Safe 


The burners of the Lawson Odorless are doubly protected— 
both by an inner ‘‘core’”’ and by an outer steel jacket. No 


FOUR SIZES 


No. For Rooms 
0 6x 8 ft. 
lori0 10x 12ft. 
20 14x16 ft. 
30 18 x 20 ft. 


open, flickering flame! Swish- 
ing skirts or wafted draperies 
cannot touch the flame. Sudden 
drafts cannot extinguish the jets 
—no escaping gas. 


The core, or combustion cham- 
ber—the glowing “heart’’—be- 
comes red-hot, producing radiant 
heat and consuming the gas at 
high temperature—without odor 
or fuel waste. 


Compact! The Lawson 
ODORLESS takes up little space, 
‘yet gives out more heat than ordi- 
nary gas stoves of larger size and 
higher price. There is an eco- 
nomical size 
for the largest 
to the small- 
estspace: hall, 
living-room, 
bed-room, 
nursery, den, 
bath—any 
one or ald 
made cosily 
warm ina few 

minutes. 


Leper wees 


Pat. Dec. 6, 1910 


Your Dealer or Gas Company 
can supply you 


Or, write us for descriptive folder and how 
to get the Lawson ODORLESS without delay. 


Lawson Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh 


Also makers of Lawson Water Heaters—over a million in use, 
Booklet, “ Plenty of Hot Water,’’ on request. 


they have been through the last two or 
three years of war. .The same tendency will 
be found in men and women brought up 
to other trades. Many men, for example, 


whose life hitherto has been passed in 


offices and workshops will declare for open- 
air occupation in the future, either on the 
land in England or on the land in some 
British colony. That raises the question of 
training as well as employment, for the 
recognition is at last dawning on the Brit- 
ish people that agriculture is a_ skilled 
trade, and there will be no fear of the re- 


‘turned soldier being pitchforked into it 


untrained and unequipped. 

These are the problems the employment 
exchanges have before them—and if the 
exchanges are run as mere machinery and 
nothing more they are going to break down 
very completely and very quickly. It is 
easy enough to pick up such convenient 
terms as ‘‘the transference of labor,” and 
to talk lightly of “drafting,” say,. brick- 
layers from London to Lancashire. But 
when all is said a workman is a man and 
not a piece of mechanism. Neither is he a 
snail carrying his house on his back. The 
house he lives in is built into the ground 
and he has to leave it where it is when he 
goes somewhere else. For that reason he 
has a strong prejudice against going some- 
where else. He is not going to be moved 
about the country like a pawn on a chess- 
board by some government official, par- 
ticularly after a grueling four years or so in 
the army. If he has got to go he must be 
satisfied that the move is for his own 
benefit. 


Emigration to New Lands 


That is where the employment-exchange 
advisory committees will come in. They 
have had comparatively little to do in the 
past, but their testing time has come now. 
Half the membership of each committee 
consists of trade unionists, so that the 
workman coming under their purview can 
count on sympathetic treatment. If the 
advisory committees can create and main- 
tain a humanizing atmosphere through- 
out the employment-exchange system they 
should find it in their power to apply just 
that lubricant of good will and understand- 
ing that will keep the wheels of the machine 
running smooth and silent. 

An overlooked factor in easing up the 
employment situation -here is the quiet 
process of emigration which is going on. 
Here is a solution for some of the present 
industrial problems which is at once attrac- 
tive and disquieting. No one has been 
especially pushing this movement, for it is 
a movement, and it is growing in volume. 
Employers are frankly anxious. The loss 
of a skilled adult worker may be definitely 
measured in terms of so many dollars in- 
vested. Change of habitation is not con- 
fined to the roving and the adventurous; 
it is quite as often a sign of vitality and 
ambition. Hundreds of men and wonien 
may be seen crowding the window displays 
of the various dominion-government offices 
along the Strand. Hundreds have gone 
within to ask for literature and make in- 
quiries. Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and the South African lands can make good 
use of the energetic men and women who 
have done such notable war work here dur- 
ing these four years past. Workingmen 


and their families are seeking better pros-. 


pects abroad. They do not wish to put up 
with a period of anxiety about a job. Re- 
turned soldiers with-a taste for the open 
gaze at the alluring landscapes and views of 
work outdoors in the spacious overseas 
dominions, They take away with them the 
folders and the prospectuses, and there is 
a serious look on their faces. Is history 
repeating itself? Every great. war has 
resulted in a large shift of population. 

_ The work of reconstruction and of restora- 
tion is going forward rapidly, not without 
its daily perplexities and fresh difficulties, 
but its stride is evident. Trade unions and 
the workers generally through their Labor 
Party are disposed to make 'the transition 
time as orderly as possible. They willingly 
accept the new conditions in industry, 
knowing that the future of their country is 
at stake in the decisions that are being 
made. They will throw themselves into 
the task of upbuilding if they can secure in 
return a frank recognition { the moral 
advance which labor has madejas a national 
foree—an appreciation of the new self- 
respect which has taken hold of the humblest 
toiler. The workers ask for an improved 
status, a finer relation than they have had 
hitherto in the scheme of management. 


-dustry. She has come to stay, 


They think that within the 
of interests and opportuni 
contributions of value to ma! 
dustries in which they are en: 
regard employment as a ventu 
tion. 

Such views and aspira 
position on the part of the 
here. On the contrary they 
as holding out a promise 
and more productive org 
are the words of a great 
goods fill the world mark 

“Tt is idle to hope to 
unless the confidence of 
be gained and their coé 
unless, in other words, th 
in a position to understand 
is needed for the sake of th 
country, in the same way 
to understand the meaning 2 
of their military duties. 
take the place of suspi 
service the place of secti 
in the relation between the 
the lesson of the war will 
learned.” - 

Mighty little progress, 
that, will take place in 
constructing if the women 
the account. The woman 
a big place in the war en 
been told this over and ove 
admits it. She doesn’t f 
see herself as merely an i 
industrial happenings of the 
does she look upon her 
dustrial requirements as s 
of her male fellow worker. 
pose this or that, and they 
women war workers have 
siderable disposers, and.] 
astute proposers themselv 
war there were six millio 
in the United Kingdom, no 
third of them in domestic 
actual replacement of men 
called away for military se: 
dred thousand women were 
will go now, others will s 
be only guesswork just at 
an intelligent-looking, fine-face|¥ 
filing delicate turbine blades ix 
shop, what she expected to do/h 
war was over. eo 


No Longer an Ac Ci 


‘‘Well, sir,’ she replied 
she laid down her file and st 
her spectacles, ‘“‘I came here 
the war, and I have been wo1 
three years. If any soldier con 
any wounded man from the 
give up my place to him. I< 
doing that when I came here. 
other kind of a man wants this p 
T have as much right to live as) 

Where did the woman’s indu iia 
come from? As nearly as one c 
out morethan one hundred thous |d) 
came from the ranks of hou 3e) 
a large number had been workin i: 
way for themselves; girls came/)m 
and farm and fishing village; we 
their husbandless homes; thor 
had no need of the wage cam 
reasons, because the country ¢ 
They have all of them earned 
They have made good. Itisasi?: 
say that women will from now: 
dustry in greater numbers ihe 
Many trades will be short-hand 
time to come. They will want 
Suspended or reduced industri 
be brisk again and they are 
the workers who have given 
account of themselves in di 
The question of wages will 
one to settle, and many adjus 
have to be made day by cave 

Woman is no longer an accl 


her place alongside the man in 
plans, projects and programs 
be forthcoming. She asks no} 
she insists on is a reasonak 
knowledgment of the fact 1 
arrived, and she is strong in t 
that her attaining industrial 
be to the good all round. 
There have been exagger 
sions as to the substitution 
women. At the most, rep 
women of skilled men has 
The increase in the mach 
example, has been almost 
shell making, which involv 
the most part, automatic or 
(Concluded on Page 
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yw this Brown Shaping Last 
s the completed arch of the 
(a graceful curve—a change 
akes place gradually in 
‘cceeding size until maturity. 


HE feet are the only part of the growing body that is encased in a. rigid 
covering. Shoes instead of Nature shape the feet. The shoes must be 
correctly shaped, or the feet will suffer. 


Brown Shaping Lasts are scientifically designed to give the correct 
shape to. shoes for every age from 2 to 16—to support and develop the 
soft pliable bones and tender muscles of the feet — to prevent weak feet, broken arches, 
and other foot ailments that come from incorrectly shaped: shoes. 


Buster Brown Shoes are the only shoes made upon these lasts. They fit the feet 
perfectly, without binding and pinching. They are made by expert shoemakers from 
dependable leathers, including Government standard oak-tanned soles, and are noted for 
their sterling wearing qualities. 


Good shoe stores everywhere in the U. S. sell Buster Brown Shoes at $3.00, $4.00, 
$5.00 and up—according to size and style—and in various leathers. 


Write for a free copy of the authoritative book, “Training the Growing Feet”. It 
tells how Brown Shaping Lasts were developed, and their importance to health of boys and 
girls. Address Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, U.S. A., Manufacturers of White House 
Shoes for Men, Maxine Shoes for Women, Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and for Girls. 
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‘The magic ring! 


The Inland ring will give you all the power you need to 
transform yourmotor. Replace thewasteful gap-typeorworn 
piston rings now in your engine, with gas-tight Inlands. 
You'll marvel at the result—much more power and mileage 
on less fuel and oil, and smoother running in every way. The 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 


has proved to thousands of motorists that it pays to install new, 
gas-tight piston rings after a car has run several thousand miles. 
Piston rings are simply metal washers. When faulty, or worn, they 
cause loss of power, waste of fuel and oil, more carbon, sooty plugs, 
valve trouble and noisy running. 


Inlands in your motor will 


make it run like new. 


The Inland Spiral Cut principle (patented) is recognized by motor 
experts the world over as a distinct achievement in piston ring im- 
provement—combining the simplicity, strength and low cost of one- 
piece construction with absolutely gas-tight efficiency. The Spiral 
Cut eliminates the gap and causes the ring to uncoil in a perfect 
circle against the cylinder wall, making a continuous seal. This 
principle also permits the strongest and most durable construction — 
equal width and thickness all around, no weak or thin places. 


idl chaaiC ical 


Ask your garage man 
about Inlands. 


He knows how necessary it is to renew piston 
rings. -He knows, too, that the Inland is 
mechanically perfect and that it will save you 
money in the cost of new piston rings and in 
the cost of running your car. See him today. 


Inland Machine Works, 1635 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers: Jobbers everywhere 
stock Inlands. Ask yours. 


et 


ie 


_ (Concluded from Page 98) 
Jnery. So far as shipbuilding is con- 
¢, the number of women is negligible. 
, sition of the skilled craftsman is not 
oily prejudiced by the competition of 
yman worker, except as processes are 
« up and simplified so they call for 
neral skill. Whatever competition 
between men and women workers 
» found on the levels of unskill or 
jcill, and here labor-saving machinery 
«y to play a big part in the near future. 
yn the Mexican peon has made his 
or four days’ wages he is ready to 
¢ off, take his ease in his little neigh- 
pid grog shop, bask in its sunny door- 
ind call it a week. He sees no reason 
sending himself beyond what is needed 
| keep him-and perhaps his wife and 
mn. If afew days’ work will do it, so 
/the better. When his pockets are 
and the liquor has worked itself off, 
lof the job is heard once more. The 
ym of alcohol is not a simple one to 
ith anywhere; the evils to which it 
“tise are too deeply rooted for any 
‘statement of remedies. We may be 
1 of this, whatever experts and lay- 
‘eformers and standpatters may say 
‘subject—the words of a mine boss I 
eard in a Western-copper country to 
reeling toward the cage shaft hold 
“See here, son, booze and mining 
work the same shift.” 
at Britain has to face the drink ques- 
3 one of its huge reconstruction jobs. 
iy cannot come back to normal and 
conditions with its pre-war drink 
sit was. Employers and many labor 
ls realize this. One of the largest 
lyers in England told a group of 
) the other day gathered to consider 
jestion that Great Britain could not 
er own with the United States unless 
cohol traffic was suppressed. 
hhatever may be said for the public 
‘the club and the home as regards 
‘let us not forget that we have lost 
illion productive men, and about 
is number in disabled. We may be 
erished industrially. America has lost 
less, she is rich and growing richer— 
going dry. Does anyone believe that 
in compete with her on any equal 
if welet drink grip usasit did before?” 


Sanitary Reforms 


are is a strong campaign on for a 
aal-health bill. Lloyd George has 
n himself into this campaign with 
and with a lively sense of its impor- 
to the British Empire’s industrial 
ation. “What is the first thing the 
war has shown us?”’ he said the other 
“The appalling waste of human ma- 
in this country. Those. who were in 
e of recruiting came to the conclusion 
i the people of this country had lived 
proper conditions, were properly fed 
oused, and lived under healthy con- 
s free from various evils and con- 
nt diseases, had lived their lives in the 
igor—you could have had a million 
men available and fit to put into 
my. There are millions who are be- 


ar. You cannot bring up children - 


bad conditions. Put it at its low- 
ll trade, commerce, industry—they 
fer through it.” 
> liquor business is coming under 
> control. Such regulation as was 
sed during the war, with a reduction 
Supply and a lowering of the alcohol 
nt of beverages, effected at once a re- 
on in arrests for drunkenness of men 
‘omen to one-third of the pre-war fig- 
eaths from alcoholism to one-fourth, 
isanity from the same cause to one- 
From the side of industry, regularity 
endance, or ‘‘time-keeping”’ as it is 
| here, practically doubled. 
ady employment under the best pos- 
conditions is the demand of every 
r and of every worker’s spokesman in 
ountry. It is a well-founded demand. 
ing this about is to steady this coun- 
S it has not known steadiness for 
es. Every intelligent employer be- 
in this demand, for he knows that 
will be little chance to make the wheels 
lustry hum and keep humming with- 
Settlement of this universal hope. 
at does labor ask of industry? It 
rmulated its program. Here it is ina 
: The throwing open of lands for 
nd development by the people; a 
-health act to prevent preventable ill- 
a million new houses built at public ex- 
and let at fair rents; nationalization 
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of | the public services, mines, railways, 
shipping, armaments and electric power; 
extension of trade unionism; a national 
minimum. wage for each industry based 
on’ determinations by’ industrial boards 
sitting for each industry; abolition of the 
menace of unemployment; limitation. of 
the hours of labor; drastic overhauling of 
the various laws dealing with factory condi- 
tions, safety and workmen’s compensation; 
enlargement of the codperative movement; 
international labor legislation to deal with 
the competition of sweated goods; revision 
of taxation upward; and equal treatment 
of men and women in government and in 
industry. 

These purposes the spokesmen of the 
British labor forces have set themselves the 
task of bringing about through the power of 
their vote. They look to the method of par- 
liamentary action as the means for accom- 
plishing their aims and program. Any 
other method than that which democracy 
holds out is in their judgment suicidal. 
Only by keeping industry free from disloca- 
tion can any benefits come or last. 

The war has shown the vastness of the 
slack or reserve energy which can be used 
for the national need. The repair of the 
deteriorated or damaged fabric of industry, 
the furnishing of new capital for expanded 
ventures in foreign trade, modernizing in- 
dustrial plants, new taxation burdens of 
the war legacy, the high rate of interest 
which must prevail—these things will make 
it impossible to continue the level of-real 
wages and standard of comfort which have 
reached down to classes formerly quite 
submerged in the scale of industry, with- 
out a very large increase in the aggregate 
product. Labor and capital are busy with 
solutions of this huge problem. Never be- 
fore have groups of industrial captains and 
representatives of workmen been so much 
in conference as they are during these days. 
They are busy sizing up the problem and 
laying down the rules of the game. Both 
sides have learned lessons of value out of 
their war experience. They accept the 
proposition of better and more efficient 
work, a larger use of the man power of the 
country, better organization and discipline 
of the labor forces, more enterprise and 
wisdom on the part of managers and em- 
ployers, a larger application of science to 
industry, better industrial training—these 
are the topics they confer about, knowing 
that to settle these matters is to assure the 
Pepauction which alone means prosperity 
or all. 


The Way of Hope 


These issues are not new of course. They 
were ripening before the war. For a long 
time warnings of the rapid strides made by 
Germany and the United States had been 
uttered. But there was too much self- 
complacency to give heed. Even govern- 
ment figures had shown that the nation’s 
output of wealth was not enough, even if 
ideally distributed, to provide a satisfac- 
tory standard of comfort. 

The century-long fight against poverty 
was only a preliminary skirmish. The war 
has proved to be its most effective an- 
tagonist. By the middle of 1918 applica- 
tions for pauper relief had fallen to two- 
thirds those received in 1914. It is not 
against poverty that the minds of employ- 
ers, employed and statesmen are now di- 
rected. Funds started early in the war to 
relieve cases of hardship due to war causes 
have remained untouched. The big prob- 
lem now is one of intelligent teamplay and 
codperation. 

Extremists on both sides may make the 
work of reconstruction difficult. If they 
succeed they will have chaos for their 
pains. For capital it would mean paralysis; 
for labor untold privations; for all con- 
cerned a wrecking of the springs of produc- 
tion out of which comforts come. 

The way of hope lies along an industrial 
policy which reckons with the new view- 
point and new possibilities of mutual ar- 
rangement based on respect for what each 


factor in-industry means to the other. 


Level-headed men ‘in all:camps’ subscribe 
to this view and’are committed to this pro- 
cedure. A competent authority consulted 
by all industrial leaders here has said: ‘To 
hold the balance true between the economic 
and the human side of the problem; to 
increase at once the extent and the quality 
of the output;. to make the work of each 
man in any position an integral and 
worthy part of his life as a citizen—this is a 
task for us as truly national as that of 
victory in war.” 
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“What your hand- 


writing reveals” 


A fascinating booklet of 
32. pages showing 50 fac- 
simile writings interpreting 
individual characteristics. 


Select 
Spencerian Pens 


suited to your individual hand- 
writing from a sample box of /0 
different patterns in bright steel, 
gilt and silvered finish. 


Box of pens and booklet sent you 
by mail on receipt of ten cents 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


HEN young people get together 
for a jollification, cards make the 
best kind of entertainment. 
Everyone joins in—there are no wall- 
flowers. Cards give clean, healthy, ani- 
mated amusement at almost no expense. 


PLAYING 
CARDS 


add to the pleasure, because they speed up play. They are so well finished they 
shuffle, slip and deal quickly and without. error. They are so inexpensive you 
can always keep a fresh deck on hand for impromptu affairs. 


CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS are de luxe decks with richly col- 
ored art backs and gold edges. For social play, gifts and prizes. Pe: 


4 Every card player needs the new, re- 
Send for this book Eve, cad Player needs the nev, Te 


Card Games’’. Correct rules for 300 games. 
250 pages. Answers every question. Sent 
postpaid for 20cinstamps. IJilustrated catalog 


of all kinds of cards and card supplies free. 


The U.S. Playing Card Company 
Dept. F-8, Cincinnati, U.S.A. Windsor, Can. 
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If you are planning a new home 
you will find the following sug- 
gestions of considerable interest 


Building a new home is a matter that requires careful 
thought and mature judgment. Many times it means 
the investment of a life’s bey accumulated at con- 
siderable sacrifice of personal pleasure and convenience. 


Therefore, from the selection of the plans right through 
to the final decorations, each step should be taken with 
extreme care. And the most important, yet ofttimes 
most difficult task, is in first selecting the home that 
is sure to meet your present and future requirements. 


One of the most practical plans, if you are considering 
a home of moderate cost, say between $1500 and 
$10,000, is to secure one whose convenience, utility, 
comfort and economy have been proved out by the 
experience of hundreds of other people. Such a home, 
you might well suppose, would cost you more than 
the ordinary kind; on the contrary, it will cost you 
considerably less. 


The Successful Way of Home Building 


For a number of years the Lewis Manufacturing 
Company, of Bay City, has been designing moderate- 
priced homes, and furnishing all the materials cut-to- 
fit, ready for assembling. The Company in 1907 
manufactured the very first ready-cut houses, and ever 
since has been constantly improving and perfecting its 
methods and plans. More than a hundred types of 
residences have been designed, with every detail care- 
fully planned for convenience, comfort, appearance 
and economy. The material for scores of each type of 
these houses has been shipped all over the United States 
and abroad, so that today literally many thousands of 
Lewis-built homes testify to the advantages of the plan. 


For these homes we furnish the lumber logged from 
our own forests, cut in our own saw-mills, and finished 
in our own finishing mills. We also furnish the hard- 
ware, windows, nails, paint, stain, varnish, etc. Of 
course, complete plans are supplied with every order 
showing the exact location of every piece of material 
entering into the construction. This large-scale produc- 
tion makes possible the economy of the Lewis method. 


Individual Attention and Counsel 


Like these thousands of owners of Lewis-built homes, 
you too can secure a home exactly suited to your re- 
quirements. You can be sure in advance that it will 
be comfortable to live in, of attractive appearance 
inside and out. You can learn in advance what the 
cost will be, and later on will not be troubled by the 
burdensome cost of unexpected extras. You will be 
guaranteed the best of material, accurate workman- 
ship, and a saving of time, trouble and expense. 

As our policy is to give as full satisfaction as humanly possible to all of 
our customers, your needs and wants will receive our individual attention. 
We will. help you decide exactly what type of a house will best suit your 
present and future requirements. We will advise you as to choice of 
materials, finish, etc. You may feel perfectly free to write us fully on 


this subject of your new home—a subject whose great importance to you 
we fully appreciate, 


The Lewis Book of Homes 


Our 1919 Book of Homes contains illustrations of a hundred beautiful 
homes at moderate cost, including floor plans and full descriptions. Fill in 
the coupon below and return it with 4c in stamps to defray the actual cost 
of postage, and we will send you a copy of this book by return mail. If 
you will answer the questions as fully as you can, we will send you a 
letter of personal advice to help you get exactly the sort of home that will 
suityoubest. Address—Lewis Mfg. Company, 12 Bay Ave., Bay City, Mich, 


The Arden—This bungalowis built at a price 
so low it will surely surprise you. With 
newly married couples it is a prime favorite, 
As inviting in exterior as it is comfortable 
to live in. 

Size 30 x 36 ft., Porch 30 x 8 ft. 


Floor plan shows careful utiliza- 
tion of space for convenience of 
household. Room adjoining liy- 
ing-room is frequently used as 
a‘‘den”. Note arrangement of 
cellar stairs and rear entrance, 


Lewis Manufacturing Co., 12 Bay Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


Please send catalog of Lewis-Built Homes. 


exceed $ complete. My lot is 
Which direction will it face? 
How many in family? Children 
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I am considering a home to cost not to 


Is your lot on a corner? 


Is your preference for a bungalow, two-story, one and one-half story, or duplex? 
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TEMPUS FUGITS | i 


The Alameda—This 
= attractive 6 robm 
California bungalow 
has been chosen by 
many couples with 
small children—also 
by elderly people. 
Spacious porch and 
overhanging eaves 
make it especially 
comfortable in sum- 
mer. 

Size 34 x 38 ft. 

Porch 22 x 8 ft, 


Floor plan showing conven- 
ient arrangement of rooms, 
allon one floor, yet with pri- 
» ... vacy for bed-rooms. Note 
“\ generous closet space and 
‘ good-sized bath-room. 


The Tancastentiere plenty of room and comfort. 
A favorite with families of 5 to 8 people. 
Individual and artistic in appearance 
with every practical 
arrangement for com- 
fort and convenience. 
Size 28 x 32 ft. 
Porch 24 x 8 ft. 


Floor plans show 
generous size of 
first-floor rooms, 
with especially 
convenient ‘kitchen. 
Note also spacious and 
well-lightedbed-rooms, 


Quantity Users of Lewis-Built Homes 


Many largeconcerns, among them numer- 
ous well-known construction companies, 
have testified to the efficiency and econ- 
omy of the Lewis method by buying these 
houses in quantities. Following are justa 
few names of Lewis quantity-customers: 

United States Government 

Wright Wire Co 

Bevis Rock Salt Co. 

Cambria Steel Co. 

Union Colliers Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

La Belle Iron Works 

Middletown Realty Co. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Consumers’ Power Co. 

Thompson-Starrett Co. 

Waterbury Homes Corporation 
Manufacturers, contractors, real estate 
companiesand municipalitiesplanningthe 
erection of homes for employ: ees or sub- 
division development, will receive details 
of this special Lewis service by addressing 
Industrial Housing Dept., Lewis Mfg. 

_Co., Bay City, Michigan. 
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Adults. 
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(Continued from Page 15) F 


Meantime there was much deep thinking 
disturbing the mental processes of colored 
professional circles. In the veins of Lawyer 
Evans Chew, for example, there coursed 
the hot blood of a speculating race, and 
flaming in his mind was remembrance of 
the tip dropped so casually and good- 
naturedly by Jockey Spider Hawkins the 
previous night. 

A maiden five-year-old by the name of 
Laddie Buck, Spider had prognosticated, 
was a sure thing for the fourth race at 
Saratoga on the coming Saturday. Laddie 
Buck was going to the post a long shot. 
Anywhere from thirty to fifty to one. Five 
dollars bet on Laddie’ Buck at thirty— 
minimum odds—stood to net the success- 
ful better one hundred and fifty dollars. 
The risk was small; the potential reaping, 
large. 

Lawyer Evans Chew nodded, wrote a 
check for five dollars, cashed it at the 
bank downstairs, and made his way forth- 
with to the office of Tempus Attucks, 
broker and general agent for Jackson Ram- 
say, arch operator. He met Dr. Vivian 
Simmons, emerging. 

“Howdy, Doctor Simmons?” 

“Mawnin’, Lawyer Chew.” 

“Been transacting some business with 
Brother Attucks?” 

“Most likely.” 

Evans Chew grinned. 

“Business named Laddie Bice ain’t 
it, doctor?” 

‘Jes’ about. Yo’ on the same mission?”’ 

“Five dollars’ worth. How about you?” 

“Five for myself and one for Sally 
Crouch.” 

“Tt’s a good chance, doctor.” 

“Fine chance, Lawyer Chew! There’s 
heaps of others believing that Spider Haw- 
kins gave us an accurate tip. They’re all 
goin’ tolay wagers: Simeon Broughton and 
Florian Slappey—of course Florian would. 
And—though I ain’t sayin’ it’s so, mind 
you—Sister Callie Flukers was hintin’ that 
she heard that Rev’end Plato Tubb, of the 
Fust African M. E. Chu’ch, was considerin’ 
risking two dollars.” 

The attorney chuckled. 

“Rev’end Tubb has a lib’ral conscience, 
Doctor Simmons. Reckon he’d argue he 
wasn’t betting, on account he’s so sure he’s 
goin’ to win.” 


For Tempus Attucks business main-. 


tained a terrific pace throughout the day. 
By some magicthe news of Spider Hawkins’ 
sure-thing for the fourth race on Saturday 
had spread through the town. To the office 
of Tempus Attucks came the élite and the 
humble, laying wagers ranging from twenty- 


| five cents to five dollars on Laddie Buck at 


the best odds obtainable at the opening of 
the books on Saturday. There was an inde- 
finable something in the calm confidence of 
the betters that seeped into Tempus’ blood 
and set it a-simmering. 

He had known Spider Hawkins only by 
reputation; but the day’s business indi- 
cated that the community had implicit 
confidence in Spider’s judgment. Folks 
believed that Laddie Buck was destined to 
romp.home ahead of the field, as Spider had 
forecast. If that was the case 

Tempus Attucks was sufficiently affluent 
to covet real wealth. At no time in his 
soft life had he ever been down to his last 
dollar. Conversely he had at no time pos- 
sessed more than eight hundred. At pres- 
ent he was seized and possessed of just 
about three hundred and fifty. And he 
calculated rapidly that if Laddie Buck 
should win, and he had happened to bet at 
long odds 

The community was confident. When 
Tempus closed his books that night his 
friends and fellow citizens had intrusted 
him with no less than seventy-two dollars, 
every cent.of which was to be laid on Lad- 
die Buck. It went to Tempus Attucks’ 
head like wine. He determined to get in on 
the game himself. But Tempus was 
canny. Taking a chance had no place in 
his cosmic scheme. He sought the fount of 
knowledge; he insinuated himself upon 
Jockey Spider Hawkins, whom he found 
puffing a gold-banded cigar in the doorway 
of Sally Crouch’s Cozy Home Hotel. 

“‘Hvenin’, Brother Hawkins.’’ 

“Howdy, Misto’ Attucks?” _ 

“Have another cigar?” |] 

Spider sniffed it delicately. || 

“Good terbacker, Brother Attucks.” He 
slipped it into a silver cigar holder..: ‘‘ How 
yo’ makin’ it, Brother Attucks?” oats 


weakly. 


' 
“Slow—pow’ful slow! Things 

seem to pick up none whatever | 
“Sorry! ‘Might’ sorry! Folks 

prospectin’ tome yo ’ been gittin’ ont 


well.” 

“Gittin’ on?”’ Tempus laughed ; 
bitter laugh. “Gittin’ on means a | 
language to these heah niggers = 
an’ me, Brother Hawkins.” 

Spider nodded. 

“Ain’t it the truth now, Bret! 
tucks? Ain’t it the truth?” ‘ 

“‘Shuah is! These heah nigger 
got a hund’ed dollars they thin! 
all the money what is. Me a 
knows that ain’t nothin’ but ab 

“Ain’t it so? Hund’ed ain 
a-tall. Not nothin’ a-tall—it ain” 

“*Co’se I got a good business. ] 
trifle ev’y li’l’ heah an’ ther rs 
*members my frien’s; always 
body’ll tell yo’ that "bout Temptaa | 
Yassuh; they shuah will. But t 
slow. What I wants is r’il money; 


nuff lots of it.” 
*flicted oT 


‘Mos’ all of us is 
ain’t it?” 

Attucks nudged Spider playf ; 
is shuah the Ne feller!” 

“Aw, sa-a-ay!’ 

“Yo’ is, shuah ’nuff! Reskall 
a heap of things.” 

“Reckon I does.”’ 

“’Bout hawsses an’ sech.”’ 

“‘Soht. of.” 

“What I likes ’bout yo’, B 
kins—what, I likes the very 
yo —is yo" ain’t no tight- 
*mongst yo’ frien’s.”’ 

“Me?” Spider’s brows are 
prise. ‘“‘Reckon yo’ ain’t kno} 
long, Brother Attucks. Ise the 
man what is.” 

“Not ’mongst yo’ frien’ 3.7 

“Shuah is!” = a 

“Ain’t yo’ say right out in 
night ’bout that hawss Laddi 
nin’ the fo’th race up to Saraht 

“Laddie Buck? Lad : 
swung suddenly and his eyes 
those of his interrogator. “La 
Attucks, yo’ ‘ain’t gone an’ 
money on that they dawg, is } 

“Why, I—I—thought —— 

“Oh! Golly, Brother Attu 
yo’ ain’t took serious what I sa 
"bout that they ol’ jack!” pl 
“Tell me the bth ain ne Ot 
is yo’? ” 

““Yo’—yo’ said 

ail was on’y foolin’ 7 eae 
man c’n have his li’l’ joke. But. 
gospillin’ no live tips thataway. 

““Yo’—yo’. means to stan 
Brother Hawkins, an’ tell me La 
‘ain’t got no chancet to win t 
race on Sat’dy?”’ i: 

“Win it?. Win!” Spider th 
head and laughed ringingly. “S 
Attucks, ef yo’ was ever to 
he-cow yo’d die laughin’... On 
dawg, could win, Brother Attuc 
ef ev’y other hawss in the r: 
down at the harrier—an’ oi 
vidin’ Laddie Buck could tra 
tance a-tall. Hones’, a th’ee-l 
goat c’d give that nag a. six-fu 
a seven-fu’long race an’ ‘breeze 1 
wire a length to th’ good!’ Ladd’. 
jes’ one of them hawsses that | 
meant to win. W’en he’s down: 
jedges write his name in the al 
yum an’ fohgit he’s alive. En all 
I been spohtin’ silk, Brother : 
ain’t saw nothin’ slower’n tha, 
Buck, ’ceptin’ a lame snail I knowe 

“But—but yo’ said ——’ il 

“Listen heah at what Ise ti 
Brother Attucks: Is yo’ done gol) 
yo’ money on Laddie Buck, or is 

“T ain’t bet none yit.” 

“Then don’t! An’ tha’s_ 
adwice I ev’ gave anybody. 
git some r’il fun out of that 
yo’ was gwine bet on Laddie- 
it into silver dollars an’ climb t 
the mount’in an’ see how far y 
’em. B’lieve me, we’n the 
brought Laddie Buck, Broth 
she made a mistake. . "He shot 
drapped in a liver’ stable.” 

ope OppeSalQ as flovada "eC 


me, Brother Attucks. 
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For MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


American Express Company 
Trucks Demonstrate the 


Worth of WOOD Wheels 


Perhaps no truck service is more exacting than that 
demanded by a large express company. Heavy overloads 
and constant activity, coupled with the urgent need for 
haste and immunity from breakdowns, are uncompro- 
mising tests of the efficiency of a truck and its running 
equipment. 

Evidence of the sturdy, rugged strength of Wood Wheels under all 
such conditions is found in their widespread use by the American 
Express Company. The trucks of this vast organization, now part 


of the equipment of the American Railway Express Company, are 
practically all equipped with Wood Wheels. 


AN 


year Ra ONE 


“Some of the wheels have been in use since 1902 
and today they are as good as when they were 
put on. We have never known a Wood Wheel to 
wear out,” is the exact statement made by this user 


Demonstrations of the ability of Wood Wheels to stand up under 
the most exacting conditions of load and road are so frequent as to 
be almost commonplace. But they give daily testimony to the 
reliability of Wood Wheels for every automotive purpose. 


AUTOMOTIVE WOOD WHEEL 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
105 North 13th Street Philadelphia 


Note the 
Wood Wheels 


Everywhere 


’ 
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Jim, do we use Warren Paper ? — 


EMONSTRATIONS of all Warren’s Standard Printing Papers (some | 

are mentioned below) are to be seen in the Warren Suggestion Book. 1 

It is a large, useful book; the kind that will make you say to your 

assistant: ‘“Jim, do we use Warren paper? What paper do we use? Well, 

if we don’t know, we ought to. Paper is an important item for us. We 

buy a lot of it. Read this book and put it where we can find it when we 
are buying printing.”’ | 


hae 


The Warren Suggestion Book will be sent on letterhead request to buyers éf 
printing; to printers, engravers, and their salesmen. 


The Warren Standard Printing Papers comprise twelve distinct grades, each 
of which fills an established book-paper printing need. They are: 


Warren’s Cameo Warren’s Printone Warren’s Olde Style 
Dull Surface Semi-coated Watermarked Eggshell Finish 

Warren’s Lustro Warren’s Silkote === Warren’s Britannica India 
Glossy Surface Semi-dull Surface For Thin Editions ; 

Warren’s Warrentown Coated Book Warren’s Library Text Warren’s Cumberland Super Book 
Glossy Surface English Finish Super-Calendered 

Warren’s Cumberland Coated Book = Warren’s Artogravure | Warren’s Cumberland Machine Book 
Glossy Surface Eggshell Finish, for Offset Machine Finished 


=] Hi 


i arren's 


Gas on Gr 


In the Suggestion Book each of 
these papers is shown, and the 


; . (sranare 
Weer particular uses of each described - 
RULES lrg cc Bee eae | io 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Constant Excellence of Product’’ 


cluded from Page 102) 
ne long yo’d of knowed I was on’y 


ph!” remarked the disgruntled 
. cryptically. ‘‘I reckon they ain’t 
ilks in thisyer town what knows yo’ 
, Brother Hawkins—not many.” 

vith that Tempus Attucks walked 
aking his head slowly. He was 
; earnestly of the seventy-two dol- 
s pocket—money left with him by. 
‘ends of Spider Hawkins who had 
. in him and the decrepit Laddie 


aturday evening Tempus Attucks 
to the odorous dingy sanctum of 
- Ramsay, the white and portly 
onal gambler who made a more 
srely excellent living from the con- 
fas of the colored community. 

sus responded absently to Ramsay’s 
‘reeting and retired behind a cloud 
unt cigar smoke. Ramsay busied 
‘with arrangements for the drawing 
nine—the afternoon lottery—and 
all heed to the visiting agent. 
came a tap at the door; it swung 
'dasmall boy darted in. Tempus 
| sat up stiffly in his chair, the cigar 
_ between his teeth. He watched 
Ramsay rip open the telegram and 
ely peruse its contents. 

n Sarahtoga?’”’ queried Tempus 


” answered Ramsay, and then 
io his assistant: ‘‘Put these results 


assistant stationed himself before 
‘kboard, chalk in hand. 

dy, Cap’n Ramsay.” 

itoga: First race—Baboon Baby, 
Hubbard, Terrapin. Second race— 
m, Carl K., Little Sister. Third 
‘enita Strome, Grosvenor, Carlisle. 
race ee 

on Ramsay paused in his dictation 


sh race, cap’n?”’ 

be hornswoggled!’’ 

s-man—please !—’bout that they 
ce?” , 

ty-to-one shot romps home!” 

room swam before tle eyes of 
3 Attucks. 

ity-to-one shot, cap’n?”’ 

ty to one. I’ll be ——” 

’n Ramsay—please suh!—what the 
f that they fohty-to-one shot?” 
ldie Buck! . Hey, what’s the 
?” For, with a groan of agony, 
s Attucks had risen. 

’t feel’ so well, boss-man.” He stag- 
oward the door. 

;, Lempus ——” 

't got no feelins’ fo’ no convuhsation, 
Be back d’rec’ly.’”” Tempus opened 
r. “Fohty to one! Oh! My Lawd!” 
or closed gently behind him. 

e was slow in comparison with the 
| of transit employed by Tempus 
S in getting to the Terminal Station. 
d and trembling, he bought a ticket 
shington—that train being the only 
eduled to start within the next fif- 
nutes. And when the train pulled 
limp and lachrymose Tempus At- 
vas huddled in a corner. 
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_Meantime the news of Laddie Buck’s 
victory spread through the town like wild- 
fire. Jubilant betters sought Tempus 
Attucks, agent. Tempus was nowhere in 
evidence. 

One hour later the truth was suspected; 
another hour and the truth was known. 
Tempus Attucks had departed from the 
city; when or whither no one knew. But 
the thoroughly roused populace was 
poignantly aware of the fact that Tempus 
owed it something in the neighborhood of 
three thousand dollars. The sentiment 
against the departed gentleman was thor- 
oughly crystallized, supremely unanimous 
and utterly murderous. 

The only ray of light came to the doleful 
Pliny Driver from the lips of his friend, 
Jockey Spider Hawkins. Spider slapped 
his pal on the back with a jovial: 

“He’s done flew!” ; 

“Humph!’’—skeptically. ‘‘Tha’s what 
they say.”’ 

- “They is sayin’ the truth.” 

“How come yo’ to know that?” 

“Pliny Driver, ain’t I done tol’ yo’ no 
longer ago than las’ Toosday I’d git rid of 
ol’ Tempus Attucks so’s yo’d have a cl’ar 
road to Charity Chism?” 

“Yeh. Yo’ tol’ me —— 

“T done it!” 

“Done what?” 

“Got rid of Brother Tempus so’s he’ll 
nev’ come within a hund’ed miles of thisyer 
town ag’in.”’ 

““How come that?” 

“N’r two hund’ed! N’r th’ee hund’ed!”’ 

“Yo’ is foolin’ with me.” 

“Tse serious.” 

‘OSplain it to me, Spider,’ begged Pliny 
hopefully. “An’, for Gawd’s sake, Spider, 
*splain it thorough!”’ 

“Come thisaway, Pliny: Ol’ Tempus 
plays ’em safe. An’ the day after I got heah 
an’ drapped that they tip ’bout Laddie 
Buck shuah gwine win the fo’th race this 
afternoon, ev’ybody stahted layin’ they 
money with Tempus to place with Cap’n 
Ramsay. That’s too much fo’ Tempus, an’ 
he ’lows he’ll git in on the killin’. So he 
braces me is my tip straight. 

“An’, Pliny, I tell him Laddie Buck 
ain’t got no mo’ chancet of winnin’ that 
race than what yo’ is got of not marryin’ 
Charity Chism. An’ ’member thisyer, 
Pliny: I ney’ tol’ my frien’s nothin’ but the 
straight truth. What I tol’ a ol’ crook like 
Tempus don’t matter to nobody ef I was a 
lil’ bit lib’ral in my guesses.”’ 

“But,” groped Pliny dazedly, ‘“‘why’d 
yo’ tell Tempus Laddie Buck didn’t have 
no chancet to win?”’ 

“*Cause I had ol’ Tempus’ number, 
Pliny. Come him to b’lieve Laddie Buck 
ain’t got no chancet, he thinks how foolish 
to waste all them seventy dollars he’s got 
when they’s gwine be lost. So he c’ludes 
better fo’ them seventy to stay in Tempus’ 
pocket than to go to them they racetrack 
men. 

“Tha’s how come, Pliny. Tempus never 
laid them bets a-tall! Nary dollar! Come 
Laddie Buck romps home—like what I 
knowed he was gwine do—Tempus At- 
tucks finds hisse’f owin’ theseyer niggers 
nigh onto th’ee thousan’ dollars. 

“They warn’t but one thing he could do, 
Pliny; an’ he run true tofohm. Mahk my 
words: fo’ about a hund’ed yeahs or so 
round this heah town Tempus Attucks is 
gwine be ’bout the scarcest thing what is!”’ 


” 


THE WALLFLOWER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


y and by. I took a line of goods 
obody had heard of or wanted to 
—a line of goods that wasn’t strong 
to travel uphill without boosting. 
ot the public asking for it—enough 
ublie to lift Bunson’s Lozenges out 
failure class. The lozenges stopped 
- wallflowers of Coughs-and-Colds 


paused as if expecting her to fall 
ut she was very wide awake. Mary 
vas a quick learner. From her pose 
pression of warm interest one might 
ve thought she was the original Mrs. 
\—if ever there were such a woman. 
y had mastered the first lesson, even 
its teaching had vexed her and its 
<position had jarred her from her 
e theme—herself, 
at was splendid of you!” she ex- 
1 agerly. “Do go on!” 
on't need to bore you with any more 
responded Harding. “I told about 
Ma re | 


it only so you could see how advertising 
will lift an article out of the discard and put 
it into the live-ones class; or sometimes into 
the bonanza division—that is, if the article 
is worth the boosting.” 

“How wonderful!” she breathed. “It 
is as romantic as 

“Say!” he protested in annoyance. “ You 
don’t have to practice on me, you know. 
I’m just a fellow wallflower. And all the 
advertising campaigns on earth wouldn’t 
push me into the live ones. But maybe 
there’s a chance of advertising you. That’s 
what I was getting at.” 

The girl half rose to her feet. She was 
uncertain whether to be angry or to feel a 
lofty pity for the brainless dolt. John 
Harding checked her impending departure 
by hurrying on to say: 

“Don’t get me wrong, please! I’m not 
suggesting that we buy up fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of print space and an acre of 
billboards to blow your trumpet. That’d 
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AGREE 


‘The Mince Pie 


that is Always Right 


HERE is a way to eliminate chance in mince pie- 
making—to have pies always luscious, thick and suc- 
culent—to have them at little cost in money, time or 
trouble. 
Use Atmore’s Mince Meat. 


It is uniformly excellent—always the same. And it needs no sugar or mixing 
before you put it in the pie. 

Whole seedless raisins and choice fruits are blended in Atmore’s. Cooking 
expands them and rich juices are absorbed. That is why Atmore’s Mince Meat 
makes such fine appearing pies—why the Atmore flavor has been famous for gen- 
erations. 

You mothers who pride yourselves on your pies, try Atmore’s Mince Meat. 
The convenience of it will please you and the results will be surprisingly good. 


A 15c package—'/, pound of Atmore’s Condensed Mince Meat— makes 
a great big pie with very little trouble. Atmore’s Old Fashioned Mince 
Meat — sold in bulk — needs, no preparation at all. Ask your grocer. 


Atmore & Son, Philadelphia 


ATMORE'S 


MINCE MEAT 
I 


\, GARTERS 


No metal 


are always higher in quality than in price. 
You can choose from styles at 


35¢ 50¢ and /5¢- 


thoroughly confident that you receive the 
most your money can buy in garter service 
and satisfaction. 


Imitations at any price, cost you too much. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


Makers 


Children’s HICKORY Garters 


Chicago New York 
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Trike Steel Building at Shipbuilding plant of Great Lakes Bagntatie. Works, Ecorse, Michigan. 
Main building 60’ x 316’, used as dining hall; adjoining building 60! x 92', used as hitchen 


Buildings of 
Myriad Uses 


If you need a permanent building, and want it to 
meet future requirements which cannot be foreseen, 
you should consider the use of a Truscon Steel Building. 
Their cost is less than that of other types of permanent 
constructions. They are being used extensively by 
America’s largest industries, and give admirable service 
as factories, foundries, tool-rooms, warehouses, dining 
halls, garages, hospitals, etc. 


Truscon Steel Buildings are strong, durable, fireproof, 
being entirely of steel. They are made up of unit panels 
rigidly combined by an improved locking device. All 
panels, including doors and windows, are interchange- 
able, so that buildings can be enlarged or re-arranged, 
or taken down and re-erected in a new location without 
loss. Furnished with any desired arrangement of doors 
and windows, in any length, various heights and widths 
up to 100 ft. 


Build Now —This Winter 


Truscon Steel Buildings are especially adapted to 
winter construction, as they require no cement or mor- 
tar, which are difficult to use in freezing weather. They 
can be erected with practically the same speed and 
economy in the coldest weather as in the warm seasons. 


Write for Suggestions 


If you need a new building write us stating what it will be 
used for and its approximate size. We will submit estimates 
and suggest building best suited to your needs. We will also 
send free copy of our catalog of Truscon Steel Buildings. Use 
coupon as reminder to write today. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Warehouses and Sales 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Reinforcing Steel, Metal Lath, Steel Windows, Pressed Steel, Cement Tile, etc. 


Interior of Dining Hall of Great Lakes Engineering Works. 
Note perfect lighting of this 60 foot wide Truscon Steel Building 


TRUSCON 
STEEL CO. Say Senet AE 
Youngstown, Ohio ‘a ~ ae 
Send catalogandinfor- “= 
mation on Truscon Steel 


Buildings ft. long 

tt. wide______ ft. high to be used : 
for 

Name 

Address 


_ STANDARD WIDTHS OF 


TRUSCON STEEL BUILDINGS 
Panel Heights -7-10 or 6° 


CLEAR SPAN BUILDINGS 
Widths — 6f¢ -Bf¢ -/Of4 -12 fF 
/6/¢-18f¢-20ft 24 ft -28f¢ 30) 


7wo-BAY BUILDINGS 
(One Row of Columns in Cenfer) 
Widths — 40ft-SO0ft-6O/F 


Center Bay - 


— 
Site Bay | /8fk - 20/¢ 
16f-20)7 | 2474-28 fe 


2576 30/7 


THREE-BAY BUILDINGS 
(Two Rows of Columns in Interior) 
Widths -SOf $2f/ -S6f-SBy? 
601-64 68/7 Ot 7B/t-7 Bf? 
BOF 84 907 


307 


four -BAy BUILDINGS 
(Tiree Kows of Glumns tn /nterror) 


; 80/7 (4 Bays @ 20/7) 
Maths ~ 00 ff (4 Bays @ 251) — 


Crter Bay 
20ft ~ 24/6 
26/4 - 307? 


ow/ror Tet BUILDINGS 
Widths - €Of*-64/7 -68// -7Of/ 
T4ft - 8Of 84/7 9Of? 
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be fine business if you had something to tell 
the world at large, but you haven’t. All the 
people you want to reach are a few dozen 
Fairfielders. Less than a few dozen, be- 
cause if one or two of the right kind get 
hooked onto the ad the rest will break their 
necks to follow. That makes it simpler. 
Never try to reach what you can’t handle. 
That’s a mighty good advertising rule. So 
you wouldn’t need to scatter your hits. One 
little concentrated local campaign would 
do the trick. If only we could hit on the 
catchword for the local campaign.” 

Mary was vaguely aware that her inter- 
est in his prattle was no longer assumed. 
Not that she could imagine at what he was 
driving. But this ordinarily shy man was at 
home with his theme—spontaneously and 
even magnetically at home with it. Adver- 
tising was his life work. In discussing it he 
wholly forgot to be shy or self-conscious. 
He spoke with keen and compelling au- 
thority, an authority which impressed his 
hearer in spite of herself. 

“Go on!”’ she urged as he paused. 

And now Harding could not find a trace 
of polite insincerity in her tone. He re- 
sumed: ‘I’m not suggesting that we hire a 
troop of sandwich men to parade up and 
down Maple Street with signs that read: 
‘Dance with Mary Gray! Call on her! 
She’s a winner!’ I’m not hinting that a 
two-column ad to the same effect in the 
Republican would do much for you—be- 
yond landing you in the foolish house. But 
if you like I’ll take a fall out of the problem 
and see if I can think up anything. What 
we want to do is what I did with Bunson’s 
Lozenges. We want to show people that 
you’re on earth. After we’ve done that it’s 
up to you. Would you like me to drop 
round at your house to-morrow evening if 
I get an idea between now and then?”’ 

“T think,” she said slowly—‘“‘I think you 
are hopelessly insane. And I don’t at all 
follow your plan; at least I don’t think I 
do. But you are the very first man who 
ever asked leave to call on me of his own 
accord. So please come! Even if you bring 
a scheme for me to hang a sign outside our 
veranda advertising my desirability as a 
dance partner.” 

‘Hold on!” Harding reminded her. 
“This isn’t a philanthropic freak on my 
part. A good advertising idea is worth its 
weight in radium. I’m not going to sprain 
my mind on your account for nothing. 
You’re letting self-centeredness horn in 
again. Just cast your memory back and 
you'll recall this was to be a clinic for 
‘mutual’ benefit. If I can unwallflower 
you, how about my own case? I won’t be 
any better off than I was before. Didn’t 
you say something about a chance of our 
being helpful to each other? Where do I 
come in?” 

“Tf you can help me,” said Mary after a 
moment’s puzzled reflection, ‘‘I pledge 
myself to help you any way I can. It’s 
only fair to tell you I haven’t the remotest 
idea how it is to be done. But then, I 
haven’t the remotest idea you can help me 
either. So it’s a draw. Oh, was anything 
ever so utterly idiotic?” she broke off. 

Her impatient exclamation was less for 
the purpose of discouraging her hearer than 
to drown any illogical optimism of her own, 
bred of his calmly certain manner. 

“Tt’s a deal,” he said tersely. ‘‘And 
we'll take your case first. We'll concen- 
trate on that. Later we’ll devote ourselves 
to mine. I'll call if I get any ideas.” 

To his own bewilderment Harding real- 
ized that he was beginning to take a keen 
professional interest in the knottily absurd 
case. For the girl herself—as a girl—he felt 
no enthusiasm at all. But as a prospective 
“article” she awakened his ever-smoldering 
advertiser nature. 

“There’s another thing,”’ he said as they 
went in to supper. “It’s this: I don’t be- 
lieve you’re selfish and self-centered by 
nature; or bored at everything that hasn’t 


a personal bearing on yourself. I believe - 


it’s just because you’ve had to herd alone 
so long you’ve never had a chance to be 
interested in anyone else’s interests. You 
caught on finely just now when I gave you 
the tip about it. That means you’ll catch 
on in other things too.” 

_For the first time in the memory of man 
or woman John Harding was taking a girl 
in to supper at a dance. Not only that but 
he was talking to her with evident fluency 
and excitement. 

For the first time, too, in mortal memory 
Mary Gray had a ‘supper escort who had 
not been cudgeled into service by a kindly 
hostess. And she was chatting with him 
with an interest that did all sorts of pretty 


February 


and becoming things to her vom 
contented face. 

Full fifty fellow guests gazed j i 
wonder. And after supper a man g 
introduction to her and asked her t 
True, he was a stranger in town, - 
lured him into talking so inter 
his new concrete process that he a 
for a second of the after-supper 
might have asked her for a thii 
not caught her in a furtive 
most dramatic part of his des 
the superiority of white sand 
for concrete foundations. No one 
quire a complete education in. 
being interested in other people’s 
a single evening—not even ae 
who is trying to break into the y 
garden. And Mary had done 1 
ably in spite of the uncontrol] 

Two men at that single | 
marked attention to her. Whic 
record that did not go unob; 
folk to whom Mary was as = 
to the wall at parties as were | 
light brackets. 

The stranger’s notice cara | 


as do always the attentions of an 
But more was Fairfield stirred 
Harding’s sudden emergence fro 
lences and from isolation, and by: 
in conversing with her. 
Two passers-by the next night 
mount the steps of the Grays’ et 
house; and they spread the tidi 
new drawing together of the eae 
courted couple might perhaps ha 
theme for mirth. But there was t]\ 
of the stranger—the ico with ma 


who had danced twice with M: 
strangers see things in people to jj 
eyes of those people’s associ. iates 
come dulled. So the local ‘com 
untainted by laughter. 

That was because nobody over la 
dialogue between the advertise) i 
advertisee. It began with a qi) 
Mary as to Harding’s progress /i 
case. She spoke in elaborate ah 
one who is weary of the persistei h 
on one stale joke and who seeks is 
theme. But Harding took her jr 
or perhaps he read the worried he 
the scoffing, for he said: 

“T’ve tried it from a dozen an; 
Maybe I’ve struck a scheme. I: 
haven’t. At first I thought of tl /D 
ate Desmond line: For you tog #1 
through town every day in vot 
minimum speed of fifty miles an 
get pinched twice an hour for spet 
build up a name for daredey/d 
Then to buy a pet lion cub and- 

“Dad’s only car is two years |ld 
countered dryly, ‘and it’s of a al 
has a maximum pace of som¢ 
twenty miles an hour. That’s thor 
in the first plan. That and theilt 
know how to run a car; and dad/on 
me one. As for romping on the WW 
a lion 4 

“Yes,” he said. “I know. 
those were just my first ideas 
genre sketch they say an artist 
get his hand in for the big pict 
the Grace Darling angle struc 
have you save me from drownin 
when there’s the right kind of ei 
beach. Or to dash into a burni)! 
save a subsidized and rehearsed iil 
the flames. . I ! I 


“Thanks, so much!” she 
frostily. 

“That was a genre sketch to 
tened to say. ‘“‘Both of them 
agent stunts. Not straight : 
And there’s an ocean of differer 
the two professions. For insta 
advertiser, not an inspired pres 
I tried at last to reduce the 
terms of my own trade. Thei 
answer. At least I got an answi 
any good at cooking?” ‘ 

“Heavens, no!” she replied, Pil 
tary gleam of hope quenched tb 
tion. “Why?” 

“Why not? ” he shot back. 

“For one reason,” she rota 

““we have a cook. We always ik 
if it’s not the same one for very¢ 
because I have better things to dil 

“What better things?” he fe 
“Except by pitching in and Pipl! 
country what better things ¢ 
than cooking? If there’s any bit 
a man’s heart it hasn’t been (¢ 
I don’t mean standing all day) 
hot or and dishing out. i: 
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The ELECTRICAL SERVANT 
in the HOME 


MODERN home is organized, equipped and managed along 

scientific lines. The housewife of today is of necessity an 

expert in household economics. Labor and its rising cost is a 
problem to her as it is to any industrial manager. 


Electricity Does the Work 


CLEANLINEss and cooking contribute 
the largest part of the drudgery of 
housework, and it is for this work 
that practical electrical devices have 
been perfected. Electrical Vacuum 
Cleaners, Dishwashers and Laundry 
equipment, Ranges, Toasters and 
Cookers are some of the many house- 
hold appliances familiar to most house-' 
wives as mechanical substitutes for 
less dependable and more expensive 
servant women. 


Electrical Wiring in the Home 


EveryTHING Electrical in the home 
is operated by current delivered to 
the device by rubber-covered-insulated 
wire. Obviously, therefore, it is most 
important to know that the house is 
wired with dependable wire made by 
well established capable manufacturers. 
It is not necessary for the house owner 
or his wife to know all of the tech- 
nical details of how such wire is made 


but zf 7s necessary to employ a respon- 
sible electrical contractor who will 
install a standard product like Habir- 
shaw. For more than 30 years— 
practically from the beginning of the 
industry — Habirshaw wire has been 
recognized as a standard all over the 
world, Architects and Electrical Con- 
tractors know it, and it is a sure test of 
responsibility and workmanship when 


they specify and use Habirshaw. 
Consult an Expert 


ArcuHiTectTs, Electrical Engineers, 
Electrical Contractors, Central Station 
Representatives and Manufacturers of 
Electrical devices know the importance 
of good wiring. They know all of 
their best work will fail if the wire is 
not right. They can and will tell you 
why they use Habirshaw. They will 
tell you Habirshaw is standard and 
that equipment which measures to the 
Habirshaw standard is the best to be 
had. Ask if it is wired with Habirshaw. 


For more than thirty years—practically from the 
beginning of the electrical industry 


HABIRSHAW 


“Proven by the test of time” 


Insulated Wire 
has been accepted as a standard of quality all over the world. 


Habirshaw Wire Manufactured by 
The Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Tikasudord Sacer New York 


Habirshaw Code Wire distributed by 
Western Electric Company 


NCORPORATED 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


£4 gio \ 
fl Mik ‘ 
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HE Goodell-Pratt Com- 

pany makes 1500 different 

tools. Each tool is different from 

the other—but, what’s more im- 

portant—all are different from 

others’ tools. It’s this difference 

which those who appreciate fine tools have 

been quick to recognize. They feel proud 

of every Goodell-Pratt tool; they feel con- 
fident it will last a lifetime. 

When you purchase a tool, look for the 
name of the Goodell-Pratt Company. It 
means correct design, uncommon strength 
and simplicity—at a fair selling price. 


Write for the interesting little booklet, 
“*The House That Jack Fixed”’ 


GOODELL-PRATT CO. i ° 
Greenfield, Mass., U.S. A. LES 


Pliers 
SIWhTA 


Valve 


Grinders 
288 


(Continued from Page 106) 
y and soul-satisfying and rib-caressing 
~ It is an art. Women used to prac- 
t, I guess, a lot more than they do 
. 


t your grand idea is for me to hire out 
ok,’’ she commented, ‘I think I pre- 
e lion cub or the rescue from drown- 


told you this was to be straight ad- 
sing,” he answered; ‘‘not press agent- 
How does one advertise best? By 
ag keen public interest in an article. 
> interests a man most acutely in a 
pn? The belief that she can make him 
y and comfortable. How is a man 
» happiest and most comfortable? By 
-good food. The woman who can 
best on that string of his cosmic harp 
3 woman who can woo him from half 
rens of history. He may not know it. 
robably doesn’t. But it’s true. Let 
known that a girl is an inspired cook— 
she same mysterious force that draws 
n toward his dinner will instinctively 
‘him toward her table. And there 
3 to be mighty little competition along 
line nowadays since girls have learned 
lieve that home is a place to get away 
It pee 8 

t is an inspired idea,” she agreed with 
antine satire. ‘‘The living room can 
mverted into a restaurant without 
| bother. And I can make flapjacks 
e front window under electric light. 


me minute,’”’ Harding stopped her. 
ou had indigestion and went to a doc- 
nd he asked to look at your tongue 
d you slam into him with a call-down 
tits being your digestion and not your 
ae that was hurting you? Well, that’s 
what you’re doing to me.” 

‘m sorry,” she said stiffly. “But just 
ly what is it you want me to do? 
ons we get to the point?” 

‘he point is this,” he said: “I want 
to go to town to-morrow, to this ad- 
I’ve written out for you. I want you 
there every day for a lesson, till you’ve 
ed to cook as Paderewski can play. 
man I’m sending you to would have 
i Ph.D. and an LL.D. and a hundred 
- degrees long ago if he’d been a pro- 
r of anything besides perfect cookery. 
3agenius. My father knew him well. 
2 of his graduate pupils are holding 
1 higher-priced jobs to-day than half 
alesmen and storekeepers in America, 
because perfect cooking is an art that 
,market all over the world. He doesn’t 
many pupils now. But this note from 
ill fix it for you. He ——” 

Sut ——” began Mary. 

“he sooner you learn,” went on Hard- 
“the sooner your triumph can begin. 
written out here the sort of things you 
0 specialize on. When you are perfect 
are to inaugurate a series of Sunday 
ing suppers. Just little informal af- 
with one or two men at each. I’ll see 
stting the first batch of guests here. 
that it will be as easy as going broke. 
les, remember that a lot of men live 
varding houses. And a Sunday night 
ding-house supper is a thing from which 
man will flee—even to the home of a 
lower. Begin to get the idea?” 

—I think so,” she said, contempt 
ing slowly into unwilling interest. 


“hese little Sunday night suppers of 
8,’ expounded Harding, “will be os- 
bly the kind of a pick-up chafing-dish 
that people toss together on the cook’s 
t out. That’s what they will seem to 
1nd you. But inwardly they will be a 
of culinary creations—Sally Lunn, 
and maple sirup, hot biscuit and 
y, sublime coffee, Scotch woodcock, 
ned sweetbreads, chicken d la reine, 
ps Newburg, fluffed oysters—all that 
of thing. The hot breads and the 
rts will already be made; but the 
ts must know you made them. The 
¢ things must be made in the chafing 
before their eyes. 
The things that can’t be chafing-dished 
0 be made by you in the kitchen. And 
5 ests must troop out there with you 
elp. That means the kitchen must 
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That’s where your study time must be 
made to count.” 

He stopped. For a long minute she sat, 
eyes half shut, brain busily turned inward. 
Mary Gray was anything but a fool.. And 
as Harding had already noted she was 
quick to catch an idea. Presently she 
opened her eyes; and he saw they were 
bright with excitement. 

“Tt’s—it’s worth the trying!” she said. 
“Only how a 

“Tt will be easy enough to get such a 
reputation,” he forestalled her, ‘‘and to set 
men to angling for invitations. Some of the 
guests will be refined panhandlers who are 
out for a delicious meal. But some of them 
will be the real thing. They can scarcely 
eat your food without calling here, for 
sheer decency’s sake, at other times, and 
without asking you to dance once or twice 
when they meet you at parties; can they?”’ 

“Tt’s—it’s wonderful!’ she sighed in 
complete and happy conversion. ‘‘ And it’s 
feasible too! I can see that. You are great, 
Mr. Harding. Great! I’m going to doit!” 

“Yes,” he agreed. ‘It will take you out 
of the wallflower bed in the old-fashioned 
garden. I’m sure of that. But where it 
will land you depends on your own self.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You have lots of originality and lots of 
initiative and lots of pluck,’ he explained. 
“You proved that by the way you tackled 
me at the club dance last night. Those are 
dandy qualities. Just as salt and mustard 
and vinegar and paprika are dandy condi- 
ments. But keep on remembering they are 
condiments and not a meal. No man 
would eat them with nothing else. And no 
man enjoys your qualities of pluck and 
initiative and originality unless they serve 
7 flavoring for something more palatable. 
I 1 ee 

“You mean,” she translated, ‘if I keep 
on wanting to talk just about myself and 
yawn when men talk about themselves, and 
if I try to say clever or cutting things 2 

““You get me!”’ he approved. “In that 
case your suppers will still lift you a little 
way out of the wallflower class. But they 
won’t lift you where you’ll be wanting to 
go as soon as men begin to notice you’re on 
earth. It’supto you. There’s no professor 
in that branch of study that I can send you 
to. All I can do to help is to remind you 
that men are four times as vain as women; 
and that they would rather talk about 
themselves than about any of the world’s 
other heroes. Let them doit. You’ll easily 
get the knack of starting them in on the 
subject. And always let them be just a 
little cleverer than you are. If ever you are 
lured into an argument be wise enough to 
lose it; and to admire the giant brain of 
the man who bests you at it.” 

“T shall,” she promised meekly. ‘Oh, 
you have such a marvelous mind, Mr. 
Harding!” ; 

“Bravo!” he applauded. ‘‘That’s gor- 
geous as a start. And if you could manage 
to ask me in a sort of awed tone ‘Where 
did you get your uncanny knowledge of 
women?’ why, I’d be groveling at your 
feet. I told you all advertising can do is 
to get the public interested in an article. 
After that it’s up to the article itself. But 
if you follow up the line I’ve just been 
handing out you can’t lose. Why you 
should want to win I don’t know. Why 
any woman should want to make a hit 
with men in general I don’t know. Es- 
pecially at the sacrifice of her own brains. 
We men are called the lords of creation. I 
guess it’s because we haven’t the sense to 
handle any of creation’s less exalted and 
more important jobs. You will start in 
with lessons to-morrow morning?” 

““Yes,’”’ she promised. 

““Good!, When you're ready for your first 
supper let-me know. I'll invite myself as 
the first guest. And I’ll bring along Imlach 
and Stuart. Both of them are champion 
gourmets. And neither of them can eat an 
unusually good meal without talking about 
it for a week afterward to anyone who will 
listen. I'll give them a hint beforehand 
about the wonderful food you cook. And 
afterward you can trust them to press- 
agent the venture. Your next Sunday 
night bunch of guests will come a-running.”’ 

“But,” she urged in belated recollection, 
“how about your part of the bargain? I 
was to help you, too, you know.” 

“So you were,” he said. “But I’m 
afraid I’m unhelpable. A chronically shy 
man is. But if you can think up any cure 
for me I'll try it gladly. In the meantime 
I'll get my pay in the fun of putting over a 
success; and in one or two of your Sunday 
night suppers if you'll invite me. You see 
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MESSENGER 


BACK AGAIN and in prewar plenty. You can 
buy the Sampler the continent over at Whitman agen- 


now 


cies—usually drug stores of the better class. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Easy Extra Dollars 


Here is a sure and easy way to meet 
your ever-growing need for more 
money. You can earn it by turn- 
ing extra hours into cash — $10.00, 
$50.00, $100.00 or more each month. 


For You But How? 


The right man or woman— __ Simply by looking after new 
young, old, or in between — and renewal subscriptions to 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. 
Right now we need repre- 
sentatives everywhere our 
journals go—and they go 
everywhere. The coupon 
below will bring details with- 
out obligating you in any 
way. Mail it today. 


—of average ability—can 
make good. quickly with 
the help we give our repre- 
sentatives. Experience is 
not necessary. 

You choose your own 


time. The work is easy, 
pleasant, permanent, prof- 
itable. It’s no trouble to 
make a dollar an hour. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 838 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


Gentlemen: Tell me all about your spare-time money- 
making plan. I'm interested. 


Name 


Address. 


City. 
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At Your Service 


ECAUSE Macey office equipment, in countless 

instances, has enabled one person to do the 
work of two, it has proven itself to be a present 
day necessity. 


In the conduct of modern business, no one thing 
has helped so much to replace the serious shortage 
of efficient help. 


New problems must be solved every day. They can be. 
There is a Macey method and Macey equipment for every 
business need. 


We have, at your service, competent representatives in all 
parts of the country—men who are specialists in analysing 
the very problems that confront you. 


You incur no obligation in corresponding with us regarding 
your requirements. 


REG: _ OFF: 
D. u.s. PAT Ts 


The Macey line consists of Filing Cabinets in both wood and steel, Steel 
Safes, Filing Supplies, Office Desks, and Sectional Bookcases. Separate 
catalogs of all lines are issued. They are free. 


THE MACEY COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN’ 
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I live in a boarding house. By the way, it’s” 


lucky for you that I’m a wallflower. By 
sticking against the wall at dances a man 
hears a lot, and he gets to knowing things 
about human nature that a popular man 
never has time to learn—that is, if he keeps 
his ears open, instead of grouching. It all 
helped me frame up the scheme I’ve 
started you on. But it didn’t give me any 
tip for my own cure. I’m going to drop in 
here every now and then, if you don’t 
mind, while the cooking lessons are going 
on. I may be of use in getting rid of the 
unsuccessful creations and in coaching you 
to talk of other people’s interests instead of 
your own. Good night, Miss Article.” 

When Stuart and Imlach at the country 
club a few months later blurbed deliriously 
of the most delicious Sunday night pick-up 
supper they ever had eaten they com- 
manded instant and wistful attention. 
When they went on to tell where they had 
eaten it an almost audible grunt of dis- 
appointment swept the room. 

Mary Gray was still the set’s official 
wallflowerette. This in spite of the tale of 
John Harding’s rather frequent calls at her 
home and his attendance on her at one or 
two social happenings. ; 

Yet so vigorously did the two guests de- 
fend their manner of spending the Sunday 
evening, and so glowingly did they descant 
on the glories of the food their genius- 
hostess herself had cooked that the con- 
tempt died a natural if puzzled death. 

Two men who were bidden to the next 
week’s feast shamefacedly accepted — 
with the air of folk who will try anything 
once. And two more men that same Sun- 
day chanced to call on Mary dangerously 
near to supper time. They were asked to 
stay to the pick-up meal. 

After that John Harding’s forecast was 
justified. Men wondered bewilderedly why 
they ever had been led into the theory that 
Mary Gray was a dead one. Not only could 
she cook most divinely but she was actually 
brilliant in conversation. For instance, she 
let Mark Townsley talk to her for twenty 
solid minutes about his suit against the 
trolley line. When he paused for breath 
she begged for more details. And other 
men could boast of like experiences. 

Even at other people’s houses it was a 
pleasure to talk to so keenly appreciative 
an audience of one. Besides which, Mary 
danced uncommonly well, as male Fair- 
field suddenly discovered. In brief, she had 
arrived! 

In prehistoric days—a quarter century 
earlier—informal Sunday night suppers 
had been no novelty. And the girl who 
could cook—and cook well—had been al- 
most less the exception than the rule. Yet 
Mary had rediscovered what was—in 
Fairfield, at least—a lost art. An art that 
found scores of worshipers. 

One or two other girls observing her vic- 
tory sought to duplicate it. The only 
result was to make Mary Gray’s new- 
kindled flame shine the brighter. For these 
damsels lacked the course of grinding study 
which had given her a culinary perfection 
and a multiplicity of dishes. After a try or 
so at stringy Welsh rabbits and scorched 
lobster Newburg, men fought shy of Mary’s 
imitators and angled brazenly for invita- 
tions to supper at the Gray house. 

Now the attentions shown her in public 
and the theater parties and drives to which 
she was bidden were no longer mere pay- 
ments for suppers received. They were 
bids for suppers to come. They were also 
tributes to a wallflower emeritus who was 
fast becoming more or less a belle. 

All the time from the side lines John 
Harding was coaching his pupil, who now 
needed scarcely a word of coaching, yet 
who still demanded it of her tutor. Per- 
force he was present at more of her suppers 
than were most other men. And at these 
affairs his zealous interest in his article’s 
success made him totally forgetful of him- 
self and of his shyness. 

_It was the same when other girls, noting 
his intimacy with the newly popular Mary, 
sought to sidetrack him by taking note of 
his existence. They did not interest him. 
Therefore they no longer frightened him. 
He did not care now whether they noticed 
him or not. His mind and his covert atten- 
‘tion were wholly on the girl he was so 
painstakingly steering to success. 


‘brake, bringing the man to a dead a 


Februar 


All of which gaye him’ an ai 
indifference to outside blandishmer 
air which piqued more than one dar 
most to the point of fascination, 

“‘FHe’s not really shy,’’ a maiden s' 
the judgment of her Fairfield sisters, 
only hard to know. He doesn’t care. 
what has made him keep to him 
much. He doesn’t think we’re wo 
trouble. It—it would be fun to ma 
change his mind, wouldn’t it?” 

Which change of popular senti 
ing did not observe in the least aiied 
did: not care, and which Mary G)) 
served with heightening annoyan 
cause she was discovering with ama, 
that she did care. 


gether she said: 
before in three weeks. Why hi 
You had time to call on Gertruc 
She told me so. She said she 
come and see her about the Re 
dance and A: Ee 

“Very bad!’ he interrupted 
“very, very bad indeed! And ji 
hoped you were trained to 
How often do I have to tell y 
ask a man why he hasn’t been 


making him think you’ve misse 
out letting him feel the yank ¢ 
collar! And it’s still worse to 


couldn’t have done worse. It y 
scared any regular victim away 
Besides, you don’t have to prac 
rai longer. I told you that, 


An angry stamp of her litle fo 
on his flow of kindly reproof as 


“T wasn’t practicing on you!”’s! fi 
“‘And I have to be human once in | 
don’t I? I’ve taught myself to |: 
interested in what interests men yo 
me. And I don’t think about my lf 
where I used to forty-three times. 31 
different when I’m talking to yi, 
when you stay away I can’t remit 
be tactful when you come back. \1y 
wouldn’t have come here even thi |v 
if I hadn’t written to ask you.” _ 

“‘Why should I?” he asked re 
““My work’s done. And I’m not |r 
roses at either of us when I say 's 
to the queen’s taste. Why shou |I 
round when I’m not necessary'!Y 
cured, Mary.” | 

““So are you!” she retorted in |/0 
sharp accusal rather than congr ili 
“There’s always some girl or ot] 
days trying to catch your eye. A 
forgotten how to be tongue-tied 
want me to tell you what Gertru: 
said to me about you—in this vy 
not three days ago?”’ i: 

“No!” he declared in some tr id: 
“T don’t. Please don’t! Whene''! 
things people say about me it sels 
twingles down my spine. It’s 2 ef! 
from shyness, I suppose. Yes, Ik \w 
cured; beforeyoutold me. It cant 
a flash, once, when that Forbes |1- 

““Well?” she asked in attempte | 
as he checked himself. ‘‘What \ 
Forbes girl? Not that I’m especi ly | 
ested,’”’ she hurried on to add. _ 

“Neither am I,’’ he dismisse¢ ii 
ject, continuing: ‘‘Yes. We're bh‘< 
Shall we callita day?” — 

To her own astonishment as r ¢i 
Harding’s she wavered in an (él 
reply, and found herself crying. — 

As the weeping fit was not pre @ 
or foreseen Mary cried very unh/0 
indeed. And she knew it. WI 
flaming self-contempt she soug) ? 
to get out of the room. if 

But at this effort, too, she wat 
chiefly because someone had 1)v@ 
tween her and the door, someor W! 
tained her by force of arms. — 

“Say!” she heard her detainer 
feverishly into the fluff of hai 
buried itself all unconsciously int 
of his coat lapel. “Say! Did) 
think I was training you just for 
of every other man in Fairfield 
other man on earth? Did yo) 
think so? Did you, sweetheart | 
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® TEEL is steel and machines are machines. 


Yet one forging holds and another fails. One says, ‘‘Rely 


on me”’ and proves it—the other brings failure and peril when 
it breaks under strain. 


Why the difference P 
Men. 


The proudest product of the Billings & Spencer Company, 
the First Commercial Drop Forging Plant in America, is men. 


Ri Men in executive positions who have descended from the 
4 mt founders of the business—who got from their own fathers the 
J 2 ss Triangle B ideal. Men in the shops to whom the crash of the 
hammers has been music for a quarter of a century. Such a 
man as, grown too old for active work, begged to be allowed to 
stay in the shops as a watchman, because the thunder of noise 


and the bursts of live sparks were part of his life. He stayed. 


Men who have grown up and grown old in the Billings& Spencer 
tradition that ‘‘into every forging goes our whole reputation.” 


Men to whom steel is a living and breathing thing, with human 
faults or virtues, who could not work if they were not allowed 
steel worthy of their craftsmanship. Men to whom great ma- 
chines are as their own fingertips—who constantly plan for better 


work, to whom the improvement of a single screw is an epoch 
of accomplishment. 


Men who think only of the product—who send out their 
forgings into the world of industry as a father sends out his 
sons—giving them the best there is in themselves. 


Just men. 
“RELY ON ME” 


And that is the only difference between forgings, the only 


difference between this tool and that, the only difference be- 
tween machines. 
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PSWICH MILLS for 97 years has 
been studying and satisfying the 
needs of human feet. 


The marching feet of four wars have 
been clad in Ipswich Hosiery. In the 
corners of the world the name and 


fame of Ipswich are recognized. Buy 
Ipswich Hosiery for your entire family. 
Let the Ipswich trade mark be your 
guide to hosiery satisfaction. It is the 


honor mark on good hosiery. Every 


dealer carries Ipswich Hosiery or can 
quickly get it for you. 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. Founded in 1822 


Oldest and one of the largest Hosiery Mills 
in the United States 
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hey came to play at Bouromka when 
yere babies, with their parents, who 
my husband’s grandmother. The 


a complimented duly, they are feel- 
pst proud of their successes. 

tree is finally ready, and all the vast 
hold pours into the great hall that it 
up so well. The servants are a joy to 
‘th their radiant faces; especially the 
-or so young underhousemaids, who 
‘essed in their pretty national cos- 
and look like lovely dolls. Red, blue 
‘een flowered skirts, full-sleeved hand- 
‘idered blouses they wear, with neck- 
{ varied beads hanging from chin to 
in masses, with twenty or more long 
iers of different-colored ribbons tying 
their necks. They wear flowers in 
owns about smooth-brushed heads 
their young fresh faces, are as 
ive as the tree itself. 

nother Anna-Wladimirovna sits 
presiding, with a huge clothes bas- 
Il of cakes on her left and a pendent 
tonherright, whichis filled with multi- 
d boxes of sweets for all the retainers. 
ts for the children are scattered 
in piles, and for us grown-ups a large 
groans under its load of them. It is 
‘ign of music and good cheer, .song, 
‘and light. Our men are all here from 
enches and the boys-are back from 
schools. Everyone has been working 
zh the hard long year to help the 
win the war and all have suffered; 
vy we feel we have a right to these few 
of rest and plenty; and we enjoy 
to the full, forgetting the past strain 
. To-morrow we must again take up 
urdens; but we shall then have at 
the memory of this glowing family 
to help us live. 


_ Years of Improvement 


ristmas Day there is a beautiful reli- 
service in the church, where from 
ge we looked down.on all the peasants 
red there, devoutly praying. Then 
‘is a great feast at table, with the 
_and the intendants invited—the big- 
of our estate. After that, for a few 
there is dancing, riding, sleighing, 
ig, skiing and hunting in the old 
e Russian manner, with low sledges 
he borzoi hounds. The older people 
out the house playing bridge or talk- 
\dlessly and with a brilliancy no other 
ould put into its conversation—anec- 
and experiences covering three or 
reigns; quotations from the best lit- 
re of two or three languages; sallies 
3 gay, light-hearted laughter, with no 


too quickly it came to an end and the 
Scattered. Our neighbors went back 
eir home interests, our men to the 
Fronts, where each had his service— 
usband commanding the Cuirassiers 
e Polish Front, one brother-in-law to 
work in Galicia, and the other joining 
rigade he was attached to on the 
am frontier. The boys returned to 
schools in the capital and we women 
left to take up our quiet round of 
3 and anxieties again—the Princess, 
sters-in-law and I, with our younger 
en only. 
ingered on through several months 
fear, perhaps with the instinctive feel- 
1at this would be my last stay of any 
nin the old family home. My mother- 
y had decided to spend her entire 
t at Bouromka for the war work she 
egun, and we younger members of the 
y kept her company for what time we 
; Our group included also the family 
t—a kindly woman, very fat, but as 
gent as she was big, who helped us 
| the talk about the hearth in the 
ess’ small red-brocaded salon entirely 
during the long cold winter eve- 
- In spite of the war, it seems to me, 
er felt our country so rich and pros- 
S; and I was greatly interested in 
aring this Russia of 1916 with the 
a oo! I had found on my arrival 


the old days the village had miserable 
composed of mud and built on 
1 lines, with tiny holes for windows, 
‘Tumbling roofs of straw or reeds, 
1 were badly thatched and disturbed 


. 
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3 (Continued from Page 13) 5 


by every wind. The people then looked 
white and thin, and were never sufficiently 
covered; and, though:there were masses of 
children, the mortality was great among 
them and many were deformed or scrofu- 
lous. One’s heart ached to see their pinched 
faces and meager little bodies. 

The peasants were all in debt in the 
olden days, and were also more or less sod- 
den with vodka, which was their only con- 
solation in their misery, and incidentally 
was the greatest source of revenue in our 
Government’s budget. Every man culti- 
vated just enough of the commune’s land 
to pay his debt to Rabinovitch, the usurer, 
and to have a little poor grain left, barely 
enough to keep the family alive. They were 
a gentle people always, but sad, inert and 
dull from drink and poverty, and without a 
care for the morrow only because to-day’s 
difficulties took all their reserve strength. 

When I first saw Bouromka village I 
was filled only with pity, in spite of the 
charming scenery and its picturesque tra- 
ditions. Even in the fields, in 1899, the 
people seemed entirely helpless to fight 
Nature and unable to draw upon her 
riches. They were armed only with primi- 
tive wooden plows and other instruments 
that looked Bibical in epoch, and were 
really not fit instruments for use in the 
greatest agricultural district of the world. 
Sad and hopeless the people looked; though, 
as soon as they moved from the surround- 
ings of their village, they made good at 
once, and seemed to wake and shake them- 
selves. Those who were in our house or 
employed on the estate were more alert 
and clever, nearly always made and saved 
money, enjoyed life, and sang over their 
duties, doing us service and showing us a 


.devotion such as in all my wanderings in 


many countries I had never seen before. 

In time I attributed their faults and 
their woes to three things—the long genera- 
tions of serfage, the parasite lenders and 
the vodka plague. Yet, even at the lowest 
ebb, the Little Russians were kindly folks, 
full of sentiment and the love of beautiful 
things—music especially; only they had no 
energy or will power, and were so childish 
that despair overcame one’s patience in 
trying to do them good. 


Earlier Wartimes 


The first step I saw them take forward 
was at the time of the Russian-Japanese 
War, when the mobilization order came and 
our village contingent of one hundred men 
or so left us. I accompanied my mother- 
in-law to the village square the day these 
were collected and marched off. We drove 
to the tumble-down little town hall and 
stood on its balcony while the priest said a 
mass for the departing men. Naturally 
they were the pick of the village, fine, young 
fellows who belonged to the reserves, and 
who had kept something of the well-set-up 
look due to their soldier training. As they 
stood listening to the service with bared 
heads, their sobbing women clinging to 
them and their babies in their arms, one 
felt the fine primitive strength and beauty 
and the possible real value in this race. I 
think most of them had no notion of the 
war’s reasons or conditions, save only that 
they were going very far to serve their 
Little Father, the Czar. Where anything 
was understood the war was unpopular; 
but our Bouromka people, as I saw them, 
were only unhappy to go away and per- 
fectly docile, as always, to do a vague 
master’s bidding. 

After the religious ceremony the sol- 
diers came toward us; and my mother-in- 
law and I put about the neck of each man a 
red cord, upon which hung-a small silver 
ikon to protect him from danger. As we 
did this each one kissed his medal and our 
hands before hiding the present in his shirt. 
I saw one remove his and hang it round the 
neck of the pretty curly-headed child he 
was handing back into its mother’s arms. 
Then there were hurried, sad good-bys; the 
women wept; and the men, as always, were 
dignified, quiet, and full of gentleness. 
Finally they were put in rows and marched 
off down the dusty highroad, following a 
row of peasant carts which carried the 
small square bundles of their baggage, as 
much as the law would allow each man. 

After this mobilization our village settled 
back into its lethargy; but as times grew 
bad from the war the elders among our 
peasants made up a committee to look 
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How Much 
Will You Pay 


For This Amount of Energy ? 


The large package of Quaker Oats yields 6,221 calories of energy. 
It costs 32 cents. 

That means five cents per 1,000 calories, for the greatest food that 
any price can buy. 

At this writing, that same energy 
value costs in other foods as follows: 


Cost of 6221 Calories 
In Quaker Oats . - 
In Round Steak - 
In Veal Cutlets 


A 32-cent Package 
Equals in Calories 


$0.32 
2.56 
3.56 
4.25 
3.31 
4.87 
3.35 


In Hens’ Eggs’ - 
In Halibut - 

In Salt Codfish - 
In Canned Peas 


7 Pande Round Steak 


In the six foods named the average cost is 
$3.65 for 6,221 calories—more than eleven 
times the cost of Quaker Oats. 

The costly foods are good foods. 
should not be excluded. 

But the oat is a better food. 
complete food. 

For the years of growth it has for ages stood 
as an ideal food. 

Consider these facts in your breakfasts. 
They must supply a certain amount of energy. 

In Quaker Oats that energy costs a trifle. 
It comes in delightful form. 

In many a food the same energy value costs 
you ten times more. 

That difference is enormous. Review these 
facts and decide what you will pay. 


Quaker 
Oats 


Queen Grains Only 


Quaker Oats is the supreme grade of oat food. 
It is flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, 
plump oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

Thus you get exquisite flavor. without extra 
price. Simply specify Quaker Oats: 

x To make the oat dish popular, serve it at its 
est. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c— 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with 
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They 


It is almost a 


9 Quarts Milk 


after those women who had no protectors 
or workers to supply them with food and 
fuel. They named my mother-in-law presi- 
dent, and the meetings held in the chateau 
dining room were intensely interesting to 
me. The strange simplicity and the 
extreme common sense these men dis- 
played were remarkable in discovering and 
aiding real misery, and in showing up im- 
posture of any sort. The assembled group, 
as they sat, léoked like one of Holbein’s 
paintings: 

The Japanese War certainly drew us 
nearer to our people than had been the 
chateau since the days of the serfs and my 
husband’s grandmother; for, in admiration 
of the effort the village was making, the 
estate doubled the funds raised by the com- 
mittee, and the Princess also helped the 
people in small ways, sending milk to the 
ill babies and giving flour or other pro- 
visions to the women or the older elements. 
Good feeling became noticeable, and it was 
then I had my first impression of the popu- 
lation of Bouromka as a mass of thinking 
humanity. 

By 1905 and 1906 this awakening had 
partly worn off. The revolutionary move- 
ment was slow in reaching us, for we were 
far from factory centers and from railroads; 
and our peasants were only roused at last 
by a group of student propagandists, who 
came and settled in the village, made in- 
flammatory speeches and finally spread 
the news that the Emperor was imprisoned 
by the bureaucrats in St. Petersburg, and 
that he begged his people to come and 
liberate him. This started demonstrations 
and disorder. Our intendant took fright 
and fled, abandoning the estates; but even 
then nothing was really done in the way of 
anarchy, save the burning of some hay- 
stacks. There were meetings though; and 
noisy crowds, half drunk, were threatening 
the estate with destruction. We asked 
for government protection and obtained 
twenty-five Cossacks, who came and settled 
down in our stable courtyard to do guard 
and police work at our order and expense, 
and on our responsibility. 


Friendly Cossacks 


The family all went to Bouromka as 
usual that year, relaying one another 
through the summer months. We gave out 
that everything should be as heretofore, 
and that we would give our peasants work 
through the harvest time at the usual 
wages. The Princess had them informed 
that the Emperor was safe and not in 
prison, and that the propagandists who had 
told these lies were paid to make trouble in 
the land. As we had always kept up good 
relations with the village, and had lived 
among our people, she said we meant to 
go on in the same old way; but my mother- 
in-law added that though she greatly re- 
spected the village always, if, after all she 
had done and said, there were still those 
among the peasantry who did us harm and 
who burned or injured our property, the 
Cossacks were here to execute justice; and 
she would, if necessary, fire the village, to 
revenge any attack on the chateau. 

It sounded very ferocious. For a time 
we did not go outside the park gates with- 
out armed outriders to accompany us; and 
always we kept our revolvers in our pockets, 
while sentinels stood at the gates and about 
the house. The people looked somewhat 
surly at first and made sullen accusations 
against the old intendant, whom they had 
hated, it appeared. I was glad the children 
had not been brought with us into what 
might become a hornet’s nest. But time 
passed and village workmen came to their 
work in our fields and shops, the house 
servants remained loyal all through the 
difficulty, and gradually we saw the leaders 
of the revolutionary movement relaxing 
and our childish peasantry resuming their 
old, quiet ways. 

The Cossacks stayed with us about six 
months, and after a third of that time they 
were purely ornamental; became, in fact, 
vastly popular in the village, where half a 
dozen of them settled down definitely and 
married girls from our own place. Within 
two years some few of the most revolution- 
ary spirits were made our head machinists 
and aid intendants, and they espoused our 
side of all questions thereafter, recognizing 
that it was the right one as against outside 
propaganda. So the first revolution died 
down in our province without ever having 
caused us more than passing in davenientis 
and it left us a closer understanding with 
our peasantry than had existed before for a 
long time. 
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ONDERFUL results have been accomplished by 


American farmers during the war by producing more 
food with less help. History again repeats itself, because 


the same condition held true during the Civil War, when the 


self-binder, mower and other labor-saving implements came 
into general use to replace the diminishing supply of man 
power. Nowit is the tractor that assists so greatly in increasing 
production per man, by supplying more power and greater 
endurance than can be obtained from horses. And just as labor- 
saving implements revolutionized farming methods during and 
after the Civil War, so is the tractor now revolutionizing 
farming methods even to a greater extent. 


The Moline- Universal Tractor has done more than any other to in- 
crease production per man. It does all farm work including cultivating. 
It attaches direct to the implement, forming one unit. One man has 
perfect control over tractor and implement from the seat of the imple- 
ment, where he is in the best position to do good work. 


In addition to supplying versatile and economical power 
Moline goes further in furnishing all implements necessary in 
growing practically all crops. The implement does the work, 
while the tractor supplies power—both are equally important. 
While many horse drawn implements can be used _ success- 
fully with the Moline-Universal Tractor, better work and a 
saving in both operator’s and tractor’s time will be obtained 
by using Moline-Universal Tractor Implements. They are of 
greater capacity, stronger construction and designed to run 
at higher speeds than horse drawn implements. 


Thousands of farmers are able to dispense largely with the 
use of horses, farm more land, more thoroughly than ever 
before, and.make more profit, because of the Moline System of 
Power Farming. Write Dept. D for full information. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, III. 


Manufacturers of Quality Farm Implements 
Since 1865 


In vineyard work every 
operation can be done 
faster and better with 
the Moline Tractorand 


Attachor equipment. 
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smoothing the path of the razor, and soothing the skin the in- 
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Amazonian Grooms . 
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with our own people and were polite, good- 
natured and grateful. Paid much less than 
other workmen, but fed, housed and clothed 
comfortably, their coming among us was a 
wise solution of the government’s problem 
of taking care of so many captured men; 
also of the problem of carrying on the 
nation’s life. 

It seemed strange after months of war 
to find the southern villages working, liy- 
ing and singing with more intensity than 
ever before. I was so interested in the 
phenomena that I studied our people with 
more curiosity than ever; and I went into 
details as if the place had been in my own 
hands for administration. Not only were 
the women awake and working for them- 
selves, but in the Princess’ lace and car- 
pet school the attendance was much better 
than heretofore. The older men of the 
town had organized the general provision- 
ing so intelligently that they had extra 
grain to sell. Childrenin theschoolsshowed 
themselves excellent pupils as compared 
with ancient times, and they had learned 
pieces and games for their celebration of the 
Christmas festival, which we attended, as 
if they had been civilized and progressive 
for generations past. 

The priest came to see us one day; and 
in a long talk I discovered he had in his 
care twelve thousand rubles, the savings of 
the villagers, while thirty-five thousand 
more reposed at the post office; also, he 
said there was an effort on foot to replace 
the public vokda shop with a sort of people’s 
amusement hall, and he wanted us to give 
the land and building for this use, the 
village to contribute the work and installa- 
tion. It was to be used for theatricals, 
played by the villagers, and for concerts and 
lectures, or a traveling movie show now and 
again. Of course we entered heartily into 
this scheme, and soon I began to realize that 
this priest, who had come to us full of zeal 
only two years or so before, was the worker 
of many of those miracles I had witnessed. 


A Good Man’s Work 


Instead of being the usual browbeaten, 
miserable creature the Russian village priest 
generally was, this one was a man of great 
energy and faith, who had profited by the 
events of the moment to draw his people to 
him, and into the path of progress, in which 
he rightly saw their only chance of develop- 
ment. He and his wife lived among them 
in mind and soul as well as body; and they 
preached more by their example than in 
words. His services in church were as short 
as the law allowed and were better at- 
tended than those of olden days had been. 
On January sixth, for the Feast of the 
Three Kings, when all over Russia the waters 
are blessed, he had made every one of his 
flock take an interested part in the cere- 
monies, and a great crystal house of ice was 
sparkling on the village lake for days, which 
had been built as a chapel by willing hands 
amid laughter and singing under the father’s 
eye. 

ote told me of two cases where a mauvais 
sujet of the village had been reformed by 
the war. The dangers on the firing line had 
sobered these men and made them think, 
said Batiouschka—Little Father—the title 
used in speaking to our Russian priests; 
and they had come back to confession at 
their first leave from the Front. One, who 
had money, had even bought two new 
banners for the church processionals, and 
with these had come humbly one day to the 
altar during the Sunday mass, saying he 
wished to make public avowal of his sins 
and reparation to the church before going 
to fight again. Till then he had drunk and 
spent his money as he should not have 
done, he said; and now he offered these 
banners as a promise of reform. ‘No, 
Highness; this war is our great opportu- 
nity; it has suppressed our worst enemy— 
the drink; it has awakened our people and 
made them think; it has given the women 
work and independence and brought us 
riches through the wise financial arrange- 
ments of the government; and suddenly we 
are civilized.” 

And it was really true; but not many 
village flocks had as their pastor a man so 
capable of leading them as Bouromka had. 
I was enchanted with what I discovered; 
and I took great pleasure in writing to one 
or two of the Cabinet Ministers the impres- 
sions of their work that one got when one 
stood far off. The echo of their efforts rang 
quite true. I discovered they felt very 


grateful for the news I gave them, and one 


of them asked me for details as to special 
facts connected with the people’s needs. 
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TOP MATERIAL 


When it is a question of good looks and long 
wear, maker and owner are finding that NEVER- 
LEEK delivers the service. A growing list of qual- 
ity motor cars equipped with NEVERLEEK bears 
witness to its popularity. Storm and sunshine look 
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Did you worry along through the war with an | 


old top that you felt you should replace? No need 
to wait longer. If your top is a little the worse 
for wear, this is the time to blossom out in a new 
top—a good-looking and well-wearing top—a top 
of NEVERLEEK. 
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with illustrated booklet is yours on request. 
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In the midst of their discouragements in 
the capital, where they were at war with 
the hideous Occult propaganda flourishing 
at court, such patriots as were our liberal- 
minded ministers in 1916 were glad to 
know that someone was aided by their 
thought and care, and that from all their 
planting somewhere in the far-away prov- 
inces fruits were shown. Each one of them 
complained to me of the terrible and rad- 
ical difficulty in a scheme of government so 
centralized that much of their labor was 
necessarily lost. Never could they see re- 
sults or divine needs; and, at best, they 
were in the hands of provincial officials who 
might be good, bad or indifferent, truthful 
or not in their reports. ; 

Once, toward the winter’s end, I had a 
most delightfully interesting experience. I 
had been in Kief, spending two days with 
my husband, who, sent there on military 
business from the Front, had wired me to 
meet him. The day before I was to return 
to Bouromka a telegram from my mother- 
in-law told me the usual road from our 
railroad station to the chateau was imprac- 
ticable, as a bridge had broken down. 
Would I, therefore, instead of the habitual 
express train to Lubny, take the more 
roundabout and complicated route from 
Kief to a small station called Palmyra? Of 
course I had to do it; and I started at five 
o’clock, before daylight, the following day, 
hoping to dine at home that evening. 

It was cold and heavy snow covered the 
ground, but a clear sky promised a cheerful, 


| sunny day. About two in the afternoon I 
| reached the small junction where I must 


change trains, and I found the station 
building overflowing with refugees from 
Poland, mostly Israelites, and—judging by 
their aspects—fairly prosperous ones, from 
the small provincial towns now in the 
enemy’s hands., They all had large families 
and seemed to have ready money in their 
pockets; but they were in such numbers 
that they and their effects were piled up 
everywhere, and the children scrambled 
over furniture, trunks, bags and bundles, 
even in the first-class waiting room; while 
everything had been eaten at the food 
counter of the small restaurant. As the 
baggage carrier put down our dressing cases 
a mass of youngsters, delighting in the new 
experience, crawled over these things like 
flies and took possession. , 


To Palmyra by Freight 


The station rooms were dreadfully close; 
and the smell of varied unwashed human- 
ity, with traces of boots, onions and sour 
milk, lingered in the overheated atmos- 
phere, thick with the smoke from many 
cigarettes. My train for home was to pass 
through here—according tothe time-table— 
in an hour; so, ordering tea, I drew out a 
book and resigned myself to discomfort, 
since it was inevitable. My maid went out, 
unable to make up her mind to endure our 
surroundings, and in a few moments she 
returned to me with a worried face, saying: 
“Highness, there is no train for our destina- 
tion to-day. The one we counted on has 
been removed as a war measure, and they 
say we must remain here till to-morrow 
noon before we can go farther.” 

It was a serious matter, as I had expected 
to reach home at least in time to sleep 
there, and the Bouromka horses must be 
already awaiting me at Palmyra. I sent 
for the station master, and he invited me 
into his private office while we discussed 
possibilities. 

_ I was but forty versts from my destina- 
tion, yet entirely unable to get there; and 
a night in the company of the poor ref- 
ugees, spent seated on an upright chair, 
promised to be most disagreeable. The tiny 
village had no horses for hire, or I might 
have driven; and since the war began it 
had been impossible to get a locomotive 
with a special car attached, as one could of 
old. In answer to all my questions I found 
the station master full of apologies. 

Seeing my disappointment, and because 
I said I would do anything rather than 
spend the night in such hideous surround- 
ings, he came to me shortly with an original 
proposal. He said he had just received the 
signal of a freight train that was going in 
my direction and to which was attached a 
warm car—tepliouchka. Probably there 
would be occupants in it—peasants and 
soldiers; but an officer who was anxious to 
push on had asked to use this means of 
travel, and a little peasant woman was 
going too. Would I, with my maid, take 
this means to advance upon our road? It 
was the best he could offer till to-morrow’s 


-we shall soon reach Palmyra.’ 


train went through; and he was pp, 
his repeated excuses. “a 
After a moment’s hesitation 
asking him what sort of p 
traveled in these parts and in sy 
ances. He answered that he ¢ 
would find them quiet and well-h 
and, though it seemed rather an ady 
I thanked the man for his kindy 
accepted. | 
About six-thirty, with the eye 
ready dark, the train came rolling s| 
and the station master escorted EF) 
me to our new-style railroad carria 
and others helped us up to the 
door of the freight car, where 
moment to get my bearings by | 
light of a small lantern which con 
burning candle end. I found n 
car where the center of the floor ; 
ered by a sheet of tin, 1 a 
which stood a small red-hot iron st 
pipe ran upward through a hole in | 
cut to fit it. A pile of wood was 1} 
warm. dry ashes covered the fin | 
A comfortable cushion to put cold { 
Round this stood half a dozen |} 
lieu of seats. _— al 
All this took up the center, s+ 
over a third of the interior floor spa | 
car, while at each end were built ty 
deep shelves of pine wood—one in| 
one shoulder-high—where men coi | 
making their berths lengthwise | 
depths, with their feet or their head 5 
the fire and their baggage piled: 
them at the far end. Soldiers usu:' 
eled in these cars—forty or more, | 
counted ten men to each shelf }- 
lately the government had used | 
conveyances to house the r ; 
was my first sight of the interior | 
Good-Natured Peasan 


My bags and Eléne were hoiste 
me, and the station master said 4 
voice: “‘ Please behave yourselves, il 
and be careful of the lady. Shemt 
Palmyra, and I have said she sil 
comfortable here. Don’t smoke.” | ig 
him with words added to a ba ; 
which he seemed pleased to see; a| 
turned toward my new companion “ 
evening!” I said. ‘The station js 
mistaken, for I don’t mind smo 2 
will join you with a cig A 
drew one from my bag and lighte ¢. 

Scattered about on the shelf ||s 
some dozen men in sheepskin ¢ ks 
heavy boots, peasants evidently, ( 


As 
their toil and all heavily beardt| 
were either asleep or drowsily wai |i 
fire with contented faces. And @ 
diers were among them, resting 00, 
strikingly spick-and-span in (pa 
with their uncouth neighbors. / pit 
fire, besides the officer, who had be e) 
in a hurry with me to leave the 
my Eléne, and the young na 
were gathered two brakemen of | 
who were off duty, and three sold 
awake and eating some provisi¢ 
they divided with two elderly pe 
The head brakeman, full of ze! ® 
our baggage, piling it in a co % 
then he gave me a narrow beni be 
been sitting on near the fire. He rob 
guessed at a glance that I was vis If 
surroundings for the first time, 
amiable good will he set out to al 
feel at home. All the men who w?# 
had replied quietly to my greetin al 
seated myself and looked aboul 
most congenial atmosphere of hpi 
tempered with curiosity. But 113 
that myself and I looked forward) !* 
a very interesting trip. Pi 
I first inquired how long it | 
before we reached my station. |! 
one other before yours, barina 
“‘where we shall stop a while; 1 
on. And as we have a good =| 


smell of leather in the car and © 
tobacco of the peasants va st 
but the man who made me his s} 
opened the door a crack for ail) 
barina shall not find it too much.| 
gave me his big sheepskin-lined | 
ing it up for me to sit on like a cu} 
he drew my seat nearer the : 
could have my feet on the wet 
Then, asking permission Pe 
down next me, and I prepared 1) 
sae left, was establis 
éne, on my left, was establis® 
bags, quite silent, feeling evicitl 
pleased with our adventure 
— ‘(Continued on Page 
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30x3 $4.00 


oux3)2. . 4.45 
mex s72.. . 4.75 
max. =. 6.50 


34x4 20:65 


‘ire users know that the 
tion of the road inevitably 
ars out any casing after it 
gone a certain number of 
es. Hence the expression 
ire Mileage”. 

Many users, therefore, fall 
) the habit of assuming that 
eage is also the measure of 
service of their inner tubes. 
‘hisis an expensive mistake. 


Pmpire 
Red Tubes 


“4 
r 


To be sure, inner tubes have 
to be replaced every so often. 
But the mileage, except in 
cases of abuse, has little to do 
with their wearing out. 

Those who care to take the 
trouble can easily prove this. 
The next time you put a new 
tube on your car, put another 


new tube of the same make in 
a box where it will get no wear what- 
ever. You will find that both of these 
tubes will stay in good condition 
about the same length of time. 

In other words, what usually wears 
out a tube is not the friction of the 
road or the expansion and contraction, 
but the deteriorating effects of time. 


ire Red Tubes Last as Long as the Average Car Itself 


ow do you choose Tubes? 


Practically all well-known tubes 
now on the market are made of 
good enough rubber and have suf- 
ficient tensile strength to stand all 
the strain they are likely to get. 

What you want to look for in 
choosing. a tube are those qualities 
which will make it resist, as long as 
possible, the deterioration that comes 
with time. 

For twelve years the Empire 
Rubber & Tire Company of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, have controlled an 
exclusive process for making Empire 
Red Tubes, by means of which longer 
life is imparted to the tubes than rub- 
ber itself ordinarily possesses. 

Every now and then we hear of 
one of the first Empire Red Tubes, 
made ten or twelve years ago, still 
in use. 

In all these years no change has 
been made in the Empire process, 
because no improvement has been 
necessary. Inall these years Empire 
Red Tubes have been proving that 
they last as long as the average car 
itself. 

If you want to cut your tube re- 
placements to a minimum, start your 
next car with a complete equipment 
of Empire Red Tubes. 


Tke. Em pire_ Tine. Bealen- 
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Showing how easy it is to 
apply Neponset Board 


UILDING and repairing time is close at hand. And 

this is the time to think about the right materials for 
roofing the new home or replacing the old roof on the old 
house. There’s satisfaction for you in a Neponset Roof. 
There’s true economy. There’s long wear at the lowest 
possible cost per year. There’s full protection against the 
elements— rain, snow, wind, fire. There’s true beauty, 
too, and harmony with any style of architecture. 


If you’re going to build, use Neponset Twin Shingles 
on the new home. Get full value for every dollar you 
spend. Now is the time to make every cent count. If 
you are going to repair the old roof, lay Neponset Paroid 
or our pattern roofing right over the old wooden shingles, 
at half their cost, twice as quickly, and without litter and 
the added expense of tearing them off. Neponset Roofs 
have proved themselves for twenty years for durability 
and economy. — 


There’s a Neponset Roof for every purpose and every purse 


BIRD & SON, Inc. *i%s3* 276 Neponset St., East Walpole, Massachusetts 


New York Washington, D. C. 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton; Ont. 


BIRD 


Nepowsel 


PONSET ROOF 


hm 


Are You Going 
to Build or Repair? 


Showing a beautiful finis 
, able with Neponset E 


Neponset Twin Shingles ! Neponset Twin Shingles are 


in appearance. Colors—natut 
red and slate-green. Their crushed slate surface defies time and wear. They 
tough, strong, fire-safe, weather-proof—impregnated with time-defying aspha 
shingles in one, self-spacing—the only twin shingle. Easily, quickly handled. 
less nails. Neponset Twin Shingles are used on distinctive homes as well as 
moderate cost. 


Neponset Paroid Roofing ¥& ‘erty yeas the rai 


farms and great industrié 
have used Neponset Paroid Roofing for large and small buildings— sheds, 
houses, barns, stables, poultry houses, pens, cribs. It is fire-safe; defies rain, s sr 
It has done it for all these years without renewal. It lives lowe) stands up, di 
satisfaction, and proves its economy by stubborn wear. Same material as | 
Twin Shingles! Colors—red, green, gray. 


Pat Use the greatest care am 
Neponset Building Paper (oe the 4 


be waterproof. Neponset Building Papers are waterproof, air-proof, odor| 
save coal because they keep out draughts, dampness and cold. “S “ 


Neponset Board (Quartered Oak Fir 


Neponset Board makes fine walls for home or office. Needs no decorating. 
place of lath and plaster in new work; for covering old cracked walls in 1 
Application rapid, easy—winter or summer. 


1472 West 76th Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Write today for our interesting and helpful booklet, “Rey 
Building,” mailed promptly and_ without charge. 
learn all about the new thrift way of roofing. Just a post-card wil 


em X'. 
[ Ate Bran 


dull days, headaches, grouches. 
7a day found me sadly unfit. 
es became a habit with me. 
‘my doctor told me to eat bran. 
doctor nowadays tells every- 
vat. 

wife got Pettijohn’s, and the 
me hidden in a luscious morn- 
\. 

's the story which thousands 
hey stopped drug taking and 
sttijohn’s for one week. 

; who do that don’t return to 
conditions. Nor will you. 


ettijohn§ 
led Wheat—25% Bran 


kfast dainty whose flavory flakes hide 
nt of bran. 

ettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
ent Standard flour, 25 per cent bran. 
Graham flour in any recipe. (2077) 


Quaker Oats @mpany 


« BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes NOW 
With Economy Plans 
of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes’? 
53 Plans, $2500 to $7000, 60c 
m ‘West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500, 60c 
“Little Bungalows”’ 


SES 40 Plans, $500 to $2000, 40c 
$1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 FREE 
t book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans 

Money back if not satisfied 
LL & CO., Architects, 705 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


TRY american GUIDE 


about raising chickens, care, feeding, 
; beautiful colored pictures of best FREE 
and best layers, sent absolutely 
ry for hatching at special low prices. 
ER CO., Box 25,Rockford, Illinois 


SALESMEN 


le road and tourist service. Old nationally 
rm. Chances for big earnings and advance- 
nent Middle West territory; expenses guar- 
, AUTOMOBILE ROUTE BOOK CO., 201 
., Kansas City, Mo. 


NTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
ESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


man, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 


’ Large manufacturer of Handker- 
ady Income chiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes 
n each locality. Factory to consumer. Big profits, 
Whole or spare time. Credit given. Send for partic- 
ORT MFG. CO., 75 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EE _ 


moSORS 
HERE! 


If you want to find out 
how YOU—like hun- 
dreds of our represent- 
atives—can earn $10 
a week extra for your 
Spare time, or $50.00 a 
week from the start 
for your full time, just 
clip me out, fill in the 
spaces below and slip 
me into an envelope 


addressed 


URTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
‘DELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


YOUR NAME 


ADDRESS 
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: (Continued from Page 118) 

Next her was the little village matron, very 
quaint and dignified, well dressed for a 
peasant and with a.charming rosy face. I 
began to talk with her, and soon she was 
telling us of her trip to the great city of 
Kief, where she had visited her husband, a 
wounded soldier in one of the hospitals 
there. It had been good to see him again. 
He was well cared for and would soon re- 
cover; and then he was to come home to 
the village for his convalescence. She 
hoped this might be by Easter time. Mean- 
time she was bringing apples and toys to 
the children, of whom she had two, aged 
two and three years. 

I was duly sympathetic and told her my 
husband was a soldier also, and had been 
wounded early in the war, but was now well 
again and back under fire; and that I had 
also been to Kief to see him and spend two 
days there. And I was also going back 
with some toys for my children, who were 
much older, however, than were hers. One 
of the soldiers, touching his fur cap, joined 
in to ask on what front my husband served 
and where he had been wounded. I gave 
details of the wound, but only said he 
was now commanding a cavalry regiment 
which had been dismounted and put into 
the trenches recently. 

I neglected to mention Mike’s name and 
actual rank, as it might have impressed the 
little company sufficiently to keep them 
silent, and we were just beginning to get on 
famously. Anyhow, Mike’s firing line and 
the soldier’s were not the same; so the 
latter went on to tell us of his advance 
through Galicia and of the difficulties our 
men from the steppes found when climbing 
high mountains and fighting above the 
snow line, being in the snow for long 
months without ever having had previous 
training in high altitudes. 

He said the retreat of a year ago had 
been tiresome—skoutchno; but he did not 
think of complaining about our armies’ 
lacking arms and ammunition at that time. 
He said they held on, of course, as much as 
they could—pbecause the Grand Duke said 
they must. Then he looked troubled and 
said: ‘‘Now the Grand Duke is no longer 
at the staff.”’ ‘‘No; now he is in the Cau- 
casus, and the Emperor is commanding all 
the armies and living at the staff,’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘Yes; now it is the Emperor.’ But 
the soldier’s voice and face lacked en- 
thusiasm, I thought. 


A Lesson in Politics 


Then the next soldier joined in the con- 
versation. ‘‘I have a paper here, and it tells 
of the fall of Erzerum and the Grand Duke’s 
capture of that fortress,”’ he stated. The 
others knew only that the town had fallen; 
so the story was listened to with renewed 
animation and the owner of the news sheet 
was given our lantern to read by. Slowly 
and haltingly he spelled out and gave the 
details of the old chief’s latest victory; and 
even the old peasants were absorbed and 
followed the reading in an effort to under- 
stand. It was-complicated for them, since 
they spoke only the Little-Russian dialect 
and the paper was in the northern language. 
However, the soldiers not only could read 
Russian but spoke the other also; and the 
old fellows were so keen that doubtless they 
took on faith what they could not fully 
comprehend of the recital. 

One of them volunteered some remarks 
on his own account now. He had heard 
much of the war and of politics these days; 
that it was not now as in the old times, 
when one did not know what was happening 
in the world; and, for instance, he had 
heard there were great changes in the capi- 
tal, which he did not understand. “Why 
did the Czar go away to the staff? And 
why was there so much trouble about poli- 
ties?” 

I plunged into explanations, in my turn, 
and tried to tell him that there had been a 
mix-up among the ministers, and that the 
Prime Minister, Gorymékine, had left be- 
cause he did not want the people’s Duma to 
take part in the government; but that the 
Emperor had wished for the Duma and had 
presently called it together, going in person 
to its inauguration. He had also named 
a new minister, Stiirmer, who everyone 
thought would be liberal and would push 
the war by helping the troops at the Front 
in every way. 

My Russian, at best, is very sketchy, and 
I scarcely speak Little-Russian at all; but 
the soldiers helped me and after a long 
time the picturesque old creature looked 
illuminated. ‘It is I who am starost of my 
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village,’ he said, “‘and if I desire to do all 
myself I am like that old minister; while 
if I desire to ask advice of others I am like 
the new man. But sometimes, when things 
are in this last manner, the others wish to 
give too much advice. And then what can 
one do, barina?”’ 

He was altogether delightful; and as he 
had evidently seized the point so well we 
went on to other topics, less difficult. He 
informed me that the peasants in the car 
were hlopsi—fellows—who were going down 
to Tcherkass, on the Dnieper River, to dig 
trenches against the German invasion. 
And this was very profitable work, as men 
were paid one ruble and a half a day there; 
when at homein the village eighty kopecks— 
or, at most, a ruble—was all one could earn 
in a day. ‘ 

In the corner of the upper berth on our 
right a company of four had awakened; 
and, producing a candle end and a greasy 
pack of cards, they began to play some 
game, while others scrambled up about 
them and looked on, absorbed by the chang- 
ing luck. One man was losing and com- 
plaining of it; and finally, when the game 
ended, it turned out he had played expect- 
ing only to win, and he had no kopecks to 
pay his debt of honor. 


A Late Arrival 


Voices grew louder; and my friend the 
brakeman, and also the officer, glanced up 
anxiously, as the culprit suddenly said 
something—evidently a taunt—in a half 
tone. The answer rang out in indignation; 
and it was: “If the barina were not here I 
would tell thee what I think of thee!’’ 
Then there was silence and the game went 
on, the delicate question being left to be 
settled later. I had never received a com- 
pliment that pleased me better; and I felt 
quite comfortable for the rest of our trip 
and rather ashamed of having transferred 
my revolver from my dressing case to my 
pocket before starting out with this com- 
pany of chivalrous gentlemen. 

As conversation lagged I said I would 
sleep; and at once my little bench was 
moved back for me nearer the wall, so I 
might have something against which to 
lean. Using my muff for a pillow, I rested 
with comparative comfort and watched my 
companions through half-closed eyes. I 
saw my brakeman turn the lantern till its 
light was off my face; and then he made up 
the fire, murmuring that it would last a 
long time and I should be undisturbed. 
The regular noise of the car and the lowered 
voices of my companions lulled me into a 
doze, and I forgot them for a while. 

When I awoke they were all sitting in the 
same places, save the officer and the little 
peasant woman, who were getting off the 
train, which had stopped. We stayed at 
this station some time and they offered to 
bring me tea. Then we went on for an- 
other hour, and the men asked me discreet 
questions, in order to identify me if they 
could. I told them I was a proprietor of the 
district and owned a small place not far 
from Palmyra; and then someone volun- 
teered that the country about there was 
pretty and rich. I agreed; whereupon he 
said: ‘‘All that part of the province is 
good and there are many large estates be- 
longing to great people.” 

For instance, he had heard of Bouromka 
and the Princess Cantacuzéne there. I 
said: ‘‘I know the Bouromka village from 
having driven through it; indeed, it is very 
fine and big.’”’ Whereupon he looked disap- 
pointed and evidently thought he had 
guessed wrongly, though he did not men- 
tion this fact. When they heard me say 
our own horses were waiting for me they 
all looked quite excited and childishly in- 
terested. How many would there be? And 
were they mine? 

The tickets were gathered up just before 
we reached Palmyra, and everyone was 
enchanted when I gave ours, for they were 
first-class;- and my new friends decided 
that such had never been seen in a car like 
this before. As time passed the tone of our 
company remained quiet and dignified; and 
to the end all these men of the people were 
full of care and kindness for my maid and 
for me. We were their guests, and with 
their Oriental ideas of beautiful hospitality 
they gave us every respectful attention. 

At last we reached Palmyra, about mid- 
night, having taken five hours to do forty 
versts. We drew up far beyond the platform 
of the tiny station and I looked out. It was 
a fine moonlight night, but near the car the 
snow was knee-deep or more; and, though 
I had on rather heavy boots, to jump into 


A—Ordinary Steel Needle, new. 


B—As the ordinary needle wears down, 
owing. to ils taper form it can no 
longer fit the record groove perfectly 
and hasa tendency to weartherecord, 


C—Sonora Needle having parallel sides, 
ALWAYS fits record groove exactly 
and lengthens the record life. 


Preserve your phonograph records 


THE INSTRUMENT OF TA 
§ CLEAR AS A BELL c— 
Semi-Permanent Silvered 
NEEDLES 
Replace steel needles! 
They play 50 to 100 times 
without wearing out. 
Loud—M edium—Soft 


30c. per package of 5 
At all dealers or write 


Sonora Phonograph 
Sales Company, Inc. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
Executive Offices: 

279 Broadway, Dept. A, New York 
NEW YORE: 
DemonstrationSalon: FifthAve.at53dSt. 

50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 
PHILADELPHIA: 1311 Walnut Street 
TORONTO: Ryrie Building 
CAUTION! Beware of similarly con- 
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A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 
VY al great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and Cor piceen es 
: Write telling 
Any Instrument or Voice (75.60 008 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
5116 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illino 


They relish the better flavored, novel 
looking sticks of 


JNORNUN 
Made in Wagner Cast Molds 
AGNE Simple to use. Ask your dealer or we 


will send post paid in an iron for $1. 
West of Rocky Mts. $1.25. The Wagner 
ARLE. Mfg. Co., 


Dept, 81, Sidney, Ohio. 


For Porches, Floors and Walls 


These are times for economy. Labor costs 
more than paint, therefore the most durable 
paint is the most economical. If you don’t 
know who sells it in your town, write us. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio New York 
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Miss Mildred Anderson 


And Earned $276.80 
in Her First Month 


Hilding Anderson went to war. So Mildred Ander- 
son, his sister, took his place as our representative. 

She found it easy to make money from the very 
start, for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladtes’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman are uni- 
versally known and liked by nearly everybody. 

Her first month’s profits were $276.80! 


We've a Place for YOU 


We need more men and women to act for us 
locally. If you want money, we want you. The field 
opportunity is growing faster than we can recruit 
field workers. You can give us— 


Mr. Hilding Anderson 


Spare Hours or Full Time 


In either case, we'll pay you on an “over- 
time” scale. Scores of our workers average 
$1.00 an hour profit — $5.00, $10.00, 
$30.00 a week. For full time, an energetic 
worker can earn $50.00 a week from the 
start; $100.00 later. 


The business you secure will be permanently 
yours. Moreover, as renewals pay you the same profit 
as new orders, your income will increase each year. 

To learn all about our cash offer, clip the coupon 


below and mail it NOW..: 
saeteenennnnsnsnsnssnnnns: SCISSORS HERE =s-s--s-sescsncnnnnncnnens 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
836 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, how your repre- 
sentatives earn $1.00 an hour. I'd like to do that myself. 


Name 


Address 
City 
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that seemed a discouraging prospect. I 
drew back into the car. ‘ Will some of you 
go down and take our bags? Then I can 
jump to them,” I said. 

I made it a general suggestion, and I was 
immediately answered by my special brake- 
man, who was fastening on his heavy coat. 
“One moment, and I will arrange every- 
thing,” he said. ‘‘ You soldiers take those 
bags and carry them to the station plat- 
form,” he continued; and the military 
element at once let themselves down to the 
ground, took our things, which the brake- 
man handed out, and marched off to the 
station, tramping a path for us, while our 
bags were not even touched by the snow. 

Then the brakeman himself went down 
and his comrade followed him. The train- 
master came to see. Turning, my friend 
said: ‘‘Please jump now, barina, and I will 
catch you.” 

I jumped, and he caught me easily, never 
allowing my feet to get wet; and he car- 
ried me like a small child all the way to the 
station. 

Naturally I began to protest, saying I 
could walk without damage to my heavy 
boots. ‘‘Are those little things heavy 
boots, I should like to know?” he answered 
amiably. ‘‘They would be spoiled, and you 
would then feel cold; so I shall carry you, 
barina, for I am well protected and used to 
this rough life.” 

On leaving the train I had said good-by 
and thank you to all my companions, who 
had replied with enthusiasm, telling me I 
was welcome. Now, in turn, I had to 
thank the soldiers and the brakeman, who 
had taken care of us and our possessions 
and had made such a success of the trip. 
To these I gave some bills, large enough, I 
hoped, to prove to them my very real 
gratitude; and I told them quite sincerely 
that I had never had a more interesting or 
agreeable trip. 


“American Folly’”’ 


In turn, they all thanked me politely, 
and wished me good luck on my farther 
journey. My friend the brakeman even 
went to see whether the wife of the station 
master could lend me her samovar, so 
Eléne might make tea. Incidentally he had 
evidently investigated about the carriage 
and horses and had found out my name, for 
when he returned to me he gave me my 
title instead of the impersonal barina he 
had used till then. 

Finally he hastened off to his train; and 
as I took my tea I heard it depart and 
wondered whether those in the car were all 
learning who I was and feeling as pleased 
with the money I had sent them as I was 
feeling enchanted with them and their social 
qualities. 

Later, when the horses had been har- 
nessed amid a great to-do—for the coach- 
man and his aid had not expected me to 
arrive on a freight train and had settled 
down for the night—I drove home with 
Eléne through the dawn and reached Bour- 
omka before its household was out of bed. 

The Princess was greatly shocked at my 
escapade—thought it had been most dan- 
gerous; and she only hoped I had told 
whose wife I was before starting—to pro- 
tect myself. 

That I had not done so, but had pre- 
ferred being the guest and friend ‘of my 
companions, was incomprehensible. Though 
she tried to see the joke, she never admitted 
the fact that with our gentle people I was 
quite safe or could have been comfortable; 
and she always called the story an example 
of American folly. 

_ As to the old nurse, her indignation was 
intense; and she insisted that both Eléne 
and I should have baths and wash our 
hair, changing everything we wore before 
we approached “‘her”’ children! Of course 
the latter were delighted with the exciting 
tale of my adventure and only too sorry 
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they had missed the part: 
such fun. ‘ en may 
tepliouchka, mama?” they 


and to enjoy my experience 
Soon spring was on us ; 
lay under a broad sheet 
snow melted down. It ma 
sight. It was as if the cha 
and the forests stood up lik 
in a great, calm sea. The sky 
air soft, and a few birds and bl 
to appear. : 
I can’t describe the charm 
awakening of earth and peo 
ince of Little Russia, wh 
pecially beautiful at that s 
Just then I was obliged to le 
northward. I went to joi 
had fallen ill; and from that 
so tied down by the cares 
necessitated, and my Red C 
not get back to the country 
year, except in passing. And 
the great revolution; 
after most moderate beha’ 
first six months, received the 
tion of a committee which 
among them and to direct t 
economic movements at B 


The Chateau Bi 


The village was fed up 
fiery propaganda for a time, 
ants were guided to the co 
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the participants in these dis 
simply scattered over the b 
last the distillery and th 
were broken into and the 
was burned. = 

The frame of the old life is g 
exiles have no news now, sa 
us indirectly. Our intend: 
banished to the district to 


of 1905 are now tryin: 
interests on the place 
scattered stock and property. 1 
lished relations with the int 
ex-chiefs; but, though appa 
zeal, in the general chaos 
power and no plans. . 

The village, having lost th 
its labor on the estate at wag 
a yearly income of over o 
fifty thousand rubles to the 
now poor in money and pr 
charities, care and pensions, V 
ily used to give the ill or 
have, of course, automatica 
sadly missed. 

The fields lie fallow, since 
lack organization, knowledge 
plements to till them. All 
wantonly destroyed. Twenty-fi 
acres can mean nothing wi 
tion; and so distress and fa 
land, and no one knows what 
next season will bring. ‘ 

Russian proprietors admit 
archal system has ended as co 
did the feudal habits of Fr 
revolution; yet few among 
have lost faith. All those I 
ready to work out our great pro! 
to begin national life anew, 
understanding and a good wi 
quite splendid. , 

I am glad, for my part—w 
future may be—that I lived 
know the old conditions and 
frame of existence as it was 
charm. Also, I rejoice that I 
last months among our pic 
and felt their care. Such w 
help one to forgive and forget 
what has passed and is still hap 
to recall only the beauty and 
ancient Holy Russia. fe 
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Painted by Rowland M. Smith for Cream of Wheat Co. 


Copyright 1914 by Cream 


An actual photograph of a part of the Dixie Highway, 


eda before Tarvia was ited. 
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has done. 
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The same road showing what the use of “ Tarvia-X” 


Note smooth, dustless surface. 


OW One Man Carried the Bond Issue— 


ell-known county engineer tells this 
story, and zfs the best good-roads story 
r heard. 


says the county was in terrible need of 

roads. The mud all through the dis- 
vas so deep that it was impossible to 
agons, all traveling being done either 
it or horseback. 


pite of the need there was little enthusi- 
it good roads when the Board of County 
lissioners met. Everyone was afraid of 
is a high cost and increased taxes. 


irmer in the back of the room arose. 


r. Chairman,” he said, “I ain’t fit to 
iS a dignified meeting like this, but 
because I’ve had to travel ‘for ten miles. 
he kind of roads you give us. 


ouldn’t drive, I had to ride horseback. 


'y boots are covered with mud; my 


trousers are covered with mud; my coat is 
covered with mud; my hat is covered with 
mud; and if [ hadn’t stopped to wash it my 
face would be covered with mud, too. 


“T look as if I had crawled here on my 
hands and knees, and I’m only half through 
because I’ve still got to go back, with five 
dollars’ worth of groceries that I bought 
from brother Fletcher. 


“Tf there had been a good, hard road that 
my old horse could climb up and draw in a 
load of lumber that I’ve got ready, I would 
have bought twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
groceries instead of five dollars’ worth, and 
there would have been that much more 
money in town tonight.” 


And the mud-covered farmer sat down! 


Other speakers took up his case. They 
pointed out that good roads were an asset 
instead of a /iability; an economy instead of 


an expense; that they brought money into a 
town and greatly increased the markets. 


The result was that the Commissioners en- 
thusiastically passed a resolution to issue bonds 
enough togive them several miles of good roads. 


Today the county is more prosperous than 
ever, school conditions are better and the 
amount of traffic going in and out of the town 
has increased several hundred per cent. 


The old-time hostility to good roads by 
taxpayers is fast passing away. Mud holes 
may look cheap, but they are the costliest 
thing any community can have around. 


If you will build and maintain your roads 
with Tarvia you will have dustless, mudless, 
frost-proof highways that cost little to, con- 
struct and maintain. 


Tarvia has removed the last obstacle to 
the Good-Roads Movement because its use 
insures good roads at low cost. 


Sbeeal Beriite Department _ 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers, as > well as 
road authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a 
Special Service Penanment which keeps up to the minute 
on all road problems. If you will write to the nearest of- 
fice regarding road conditions or problems in your vicinity, 
the matter will have the prompt attention of experienced 
engineers. ‘his service is free for the asking. 


If you want better roads and lower taxes, this Department 
can greatly assist you. Booklet free on request. 
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*T would be hard to reckon the 
millions of dollars that this little machine 
is saving for American business. Always 
a quick and economical way of duplicating all kinds of 
typewritten letters and forms! But with the arrival of 
the new Dermatype stencil—‘“‘a thin sheet of dark-blue 
paper”—the Mimeograph becomes tremendously more 
useful. Jt does finer work. And, as the new stencil 1s prac- 
tically indestructible, it does quicker work—and cheaper. 
Also it easily prints maps, plans, designs and the like— 
. In thousands 


opening new possibilities for development 
of American industries the Mimeograph is now effecting 
essential economies. Cogitate! At this crucial time don’t 
you think it worth while to investigate what it can do 
for you and your businessP All information—and catalog 
from A. B. PAG er aky Chicago—and New York. 
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THE dusk of a winter afternoon a battalion of the French Contingent of the 
my of Occupation dispersed to its billets in the little German village. The 
of-de-bataillon and the médecin-major, having installed their staffs in their 
spective bureaus, walked up the street in search of the quarters which had been 
for them in the meanwhile. The scared faces of slatternly women, obsequiously 
ng the mud-stained French soldiers into occupation of their cottages, turned to 
xiously at them as they passed, in evident apprehension of the order which should 
se a vengeful destruetion only too probable to their uneasy consciences. Here 
ere a haggard-looking man, an ex-soldier probably, slunk into his house out of 
yut the native population of the village was preponderatingly feminine. The two 
—the commandant, good-humored and inclined to rotundity, his eyes twinkling 
rows a shade less gray than his mustache; the doctor, a middle-aged man, quiet, 
ned to curtness in speech and expression, with eyes that swept somberly and 
t interest over his environment—ignored alike the false smiles and the genuinely 
d glances of these wives and mothers of their once arrogant enemies. 

aptain came down the street toward them and saluted on near approach. It was 
utant of the battalion. He was young, and his natural cheerfulness was enhanced 
etual high spirits in the enjoyment of the experiences following upon overwhelming 
e are well housed, mon commandant,” he said joyously, with a flash of white 
inder his little brown mustache. ‘‘Confort moderne—presque! Not a chateau, it 
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is true, but large enough. The best in the village, in any case. Bedrooms for the three 
of us, and aroom for our popote. Our baggage is already in, and dinner will be ready in 
halfanhour. Tout ce qu’il y ade mieux, n’est-ce-pas?’’ He finished with his young laugh. 

The gray eyes of the battalion commander twinkled at him. 

“And the patronne, Jordan? Old and ugly?” 

The young man’s face lit up. He put one finger to his lips and blew an airy kiss. 

“Ah, mon commandant!’’ he replied in a tone of assumed ecstasy. ‘‘ You shall see her! 
A pearl, a jewel, une femme exquise! That is to say,” he added with a change of note, 
“she would be if she were not a femme boche. One almost forgets it, to look at her. 
But, boche or not, she is young, she is beautiful, and, mon commandant, rarest of all, she 
is intelligent!” 

The battalion commander laid his hand on the young man’s shoulder and drew him 
along with them as they resumed their momentarily interrupted progress. 

“IT see I have to congratulate you upon another conquest,” he said with amused 
tolerance. ‘He is incredible, notre cher Jordan, Delassus!’’ he added with a smile to the 
doctor. 

““Je ne dis pas,” protested the young captain with an affectation of modesty. ‘But 
we understand each other, and that is already much, although, unfortunately she speaks 
no French and my German lacks vocabulary. But she made me understand that her 
husband was an officer killed in the war. ‘Mann—Offizier—tot—Krieg.’ That’s right, 
doctor, n’est-ce-pas? You are the linguist.’”’ The doctor nodded assent. 


“Continue to Look at It! If You Take Your Eyes Off it for One Fraction of a Second I Shall Shoot You Dead!’’ 
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“Quite correct. You should make rapid progress under 
an instructor so willing to impart interesting information,” 
he said dryly. 

.The young man protested warmly against the impli- 
cation. 

“Your cynicism is out of place, doctor, I assure you. 
She is timide—timide like a frightened bird. I extorted 
it from her. But you shall see for yourselves. Here we 
are!” 

They were at the end of the village. The young captain 
led them through a carriage gateway, sadly in need of a 
coat of paint, up a weed-grown drive to a fairly large 
house that had once been white but was now stained with 
the overflow of gutters long left out of repair. A belt of 
trees hid it from the road. The main door, in the center of 
the house with windows on both sides of it, was open as if 
in expectation of them. Wisps of smoke from several 
of the chimneys hinted at hospitality in preparation. 

As the three of them entered the hall, a young woman 
appeared on the threshold of one of the rooms communi- 
cating with it. Her natural slimness was emphasized by a 
gown of black, and this somber garb threw into relief the 
fair hair which was massed heavily above her delicate 
features. It needed, perhaps, the youthful enthusiasm 
of the captain to call her beautiful; but her appearance 
had something of fragile charm which conferred a distinc- 
tion rare among German women. She stood there, a little 
drawn back from her first emergence, contemplating them 
with eyes that evidently sought to measure the potential- 
ity for mischief in these forced guests. Her attitude 
appealed dumbly for protection, so forlorn and frail and 
timid was it as she shrank back in the doorway. 

“Introduce us, Jordan!’’ whispered the battalion com- 
mander to his subordinate. ‘‘On est civilisé, quoi done!”’ 

The young captain had lost a considerable amount of 
his assurance. Rather flustered, he saluted and pointed 
to his superior. 

““Commandant!’”’ Then, turning tothe other, ‘‘ Doctor!” 
he blurted clumsily. 

Their hostess bowed slightly with a pathetic little smile 
as the two officers saiuted. The doctor advanced a step. 

“‘Have no fear, gnddige Frau,’ he said politely in Ger- 
man. ‘‘The war is over and France does not avenge itself 
upon women. No harm will come to you.” 

Her face lit up. 

““Ach, you speak German!”’ 

“T studied in Germany in my youth, gnddige Frau, and 
I have not quite forgotten the language.” 

She smiled at him. 

“Gewiss nicht!”’ Then with a swift change of expression 
she clutched imploringly at his arm. ‘‘You will protect 
me? Iam so alone and frightened!”’ She hesitated as 
though seeking a cognate circumstance in him that would 
compel his sympathy. ‘‘You are married?”’ 

The polite smile went out of his face. His expression 
hardened. 


“T was, gnddige Frau,” he replied curtly. 

She stared at him, divining that she had blundered 
upon some painful mystery. With feminine tact she 
steered quickly away from it into the region of safe com- 
monplace. She threw open one of the doors leading into 
the hall. 

“‘Here, meine Herren, is the Speisezimmer,”’she said in a 
tone of colorless courtesy that contrasted with her emotion- 
charged voice of a moment before. ‘It is at your service 
for your meals. There,’’ she pointed to a door at the other 
side of the hall, ‘“‘is the salon, also at your service. I have 
had a fire lit in it. Your orderlies are now in the kitchen. 
I will send them to you to show you your rooms.”’ She in- 
clined her head slightly in sign of farewell and passed out 
through a door at the end of the hall. 

The young captain looked at his commanding officer. 

“Eh bien, mon commandant? What did I tell you? Is 
she not ——” 

His superior interrupted him, a twinkle in his eye: 

“She is, mon cher Jordan, but you have not a chance 
against the doctor here!” He laughed, clapping the doctor 
on the back. 

The médecin-major frowned. His ascetic features hard- 
ened again. 

“Mon cher commandant, you do me too xauch honor,” he 
said coldly. ‘‘I assure you that there is no living woman 
who can interest me.” 

“Bah!” said the battalion commander a trifle fatuously, 
“mot, je suis connaisseur dans ces affaires-la! I am sure 
that something is going to happen between you and that 
woman. I can always feel that sort of thing in the air 
like’’—he hesitated for an illustration—‘“‘just as some 
people can see ghosts.”’ 

The doctor looked him in the eyes. 

“Mon commandant,” he said curtly, 
ghosts you would not feel so sure.” 

There was a moment of unpleasant silence. The captain 
broke it by shouting for the orderlies. The three officers 
were introduced to their rooms and parted to perform their 
toilets before dinner. 

The meal which followed in the rather overfurnished 
Speisezimmer was overshadowed by the gloomy tacitur- 
nity of the doctor, who appeared still to resent the battalion 
commander’s suggestions of gallantry. Not all the sprightly 
sallies of the adjutant, not the persistent bonhomie of the 
battalion commander, resolutely ignoring any hostility be- 
tween himself and the doctor, could bring a smile into that 
hard-set face with the somber eyes. Their hostess did not 
appear again and was not mentioned between them. When 
they had finished, the captain suggested that they should 
smoke their cigars in the salon. 

“T feel I want to put my feet on the piano,” he said, with 
a vague remembrance of a popular picture, ‘‘like the 
boches at Versailles in seventy! To infect our hostess’ cur- 
tains with cigar smoke is a poor compromise, but it is 
something! Allons, messieurs, let us indulge in hideous 
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reprisals! The boche has devastated our homes; 
avenge ourselves by spoiling his curtains!’ ms 

The battalion commander looked smilingly across 
doctor. 

“Mon cher Delassus, are you for this policy of repri 

The doctor looked up as though startled out of a t; 
thought. 

“Mon commandant, it is a subject on which I dare: 
myself think.” 

There was something so harsh in his tone that neil 
his companions could continue their banter. Both 
at the doctor. They knew little or nothing of his 
life, for he had joined the battalion only just prior 
armistice, but evidently it contained a tragedy them 
of which they had unwittingly revived. Both main 
a respectful silence for afew moments. Then theiad 
rose and went out of theroom. He called out to the 
the salon that a splendid fire awaited them, and the 
rose from the table also. : 

The battalion commander laid his hand affect 
upon the doctor’s shoulder. 

“Mon cher,”’ he said, “forgive me if I have uncons | 
wounded sacred sentiments.” | 

The doctor pressed the hand that was extended | 
They went together across the hall into the salon, | 

A blazing wood fire fitfully lit up a large room sti | 
out other means of illumination. Jordan explained | 
had sent an orderly for some candles, as madame | 
petroleum for the lamps. The battalion commanc | 
the doctor threw themselves luxuriously into dee 
chairs on either side of the fireplace and lit their cig ; 
afew minutes the orderly arrived with the candles, 
fitted them into two large candelabra on the man’ 
and lit them. . 

The eyes of all three officers roved round thep 
ment. It was, like the dining room, rather overfu|s 
and was particularly rich in bric-a-brac of all kir), 
was, in fact, overcrowded with porcelain figures 
mirrors, pictures of moderate size, all sorts of value 
jects that in almost every case were of easily 1 |i 
dimensions. This last attribute leaped simultanec | 
the minds of two of them. 

“Mon commandant,” began Jordan in a humorc ly 
fected judicial tone. “I am penetrated by an ae 
suspicion # 

“French! Nom d’un nom!” cried the attatile 
mander. ‘‘Everything here! The collection of the i 
boche officer! Doctor, youspeak German; ask thaty ja 

Both were suddenly arrested by the attitude of pa 
tor. He was staring in a fixed fascination at a sm ) 
clock upon the mantelpiece. Suddenly he jumpe to 
feet, snatched down the clock and gazed eagerl it 
hack of it. 

“Mon Dieu!” he cried. ‘‘This is mine! It cor h 
my house! Look!” | 

(Continued on Page 59) 


Women Turned to Look Anxiously at Them as They Passed, in Evident Apprehension of the Order Which Should Let Loose a Vengeful Destruction P 
Only Too Probable to Their Uneasy Consciences 
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THEN round 
and jolly 
Hubbard 

dhis way into 

evator, amid 
miring fellow 
rs, he filled 

r like a foot- 

n a pocket, 

.anextremely 

dbeady-eyed 

man, who 
mostly white 
and shoe pol- 

d manage to 

einright after 

rd and mold 

elf into a 

by corner, 
with a hard 

nhisribs and 

r in the pit 
stomach, he 

ed all the way 

th one lung, 
removing his 
eyes mean- 

‘om the most 

r member of 

acient Hima- 

. Order of 

tly Security. 

| deserved, in- 
vas that popu- 

of spherical 
rd, for just to 
iim, with his 
‘ound hat on 
*k of hisround 
vas a cure for 
ues; to look 
rotund face 
dispeller of 
» to hear his : 
laugh a surcease of sorrow. The crippled blind ran 
dlock to intercept the jolly man, widows with tearful 
icked him first out of any gathering, and bewildered 
ars let streams of pedestrians hurry by in order to 
sir woes into his round blue eyes. 

ll wonder, then, that he was the leading candidate 

aight’s election for the highest office within the 

of the A. H. O. B. S. to bestow; small wonder that 
simple soul he should be so elated with the hearty 
in which he was held that he was a glowing globe 

as he expelled himself from the elevator at the 
nth floor, followed by his adherent ‘‘Hims.’’ Good 

and true, each one of them; worthy householders, 
| of taxes, salary earners and virtuous men, all, as 

i those acceptable to the rigid ethical code of the 

helpful and august A. H. O: B. S. 

he wide doors of the lodge room opened the com- 

\ little chap in'the corner of the elevator peered 

’ forward, and his beady eyes took in every detail 

‘stronghold of the Hims—the imposing altar; the 

dex horns, without which no Himalayan meeting 
e lawfully held; the red lights and the blue lights; 
ick velvet wall screen, on which was ‘inscribed the 
spiring mystic Tibetan talisman, and the hundred 

t Liberty Bond banner, which hung from the draping 
ig American flag. ae ; 

; before the door slammed shut, one majestic Him 

( the field of vision, already robed for his high office 

ie vestments and white horsehair whiskers which 
to his knees! ace 

'thin young chap in the elevator, who had stooped 

‘scended to see the utmost possible of the mysterious 

aold, straightened and:smoothed the lapels*of his 

‘icked a thread from his sleeve,-and paused most 

‘ully to examine the shiny spots on the elbows of his 

+€ was an extremely natty and cat-clean young 

ith lean closely shaved cheeks, and from a short 
€ would seem most prosperous; but. when he 
at the top floor and, approaching the lighted door 

‘Aéro-Wave Power Company, thrust his hand into 

*ket, there was no jingle; only a little flat key 


ntly the officials of the Aéro-Wave Power Com- 
four of them round a medium-size directors’ 
‘|Were waiting for him; and with important business 
£Or the fellow at the head of the table, a nervous 
aan with a stubby mustache and eternal creases in 


tw, pounded sharply on the table with his knuckles 


The Intensity of Mr. Pike Had its Effect, Even on This Skeptic; and When a Skeptic Begins to Doubt His Skepticism He is Lost 


and said: ‘‘Set in, Jack. We'll get these formalities 
through in a hurry and then have your report. Now, Mr. 
Burdock, we’ll hear your proposition.” 

Mr. Burdock cleared his throat. He was a large lumpish 
person, one of the sort on whom no coat would ever hang 
smoothly, on whom no vest would ever cling without 
rising in rolls, on whose head no two tawny yellow hairs 
would ever lie in the same direction. He cleared his throat 
a second time, and made his proposition in a heavily 
determined voice: 

“T’ll give twenty thousand dollars for the Illinois state 
rights of this company.” : 

The oversize and brightly decorated fellow on the right 
of the chairman grinned superciliously on Mr. Burdock 
and suggested: pe 

“Cash?” 

“Y-yes; cash,’”’ corrected Burdock. 

“Will you put that offer in writing, Mr. Burdock?” 
demanded the brisk one. 

‘Here itis,’ replied the heavily determined voice of 
Burdock; and, reaching into his lower left-hand vest 
pocket, he tossed forth a folded paper. 

The chairman picked it up and, adjusting his black- 
rimmed eyeglasses, pursed his mustache while he exam- 
ined the written proposal. 

“The secretary will inscribe this offer in the minutes,’ 
he directed, and passed it to the official at his left hand, a 
stoop-shouldered fellow with sparse gray hair at his 
temples, thick spectacles and a general attitude of voice- 
less dejection—a lifelong bookkeeper, by all the marks. 

He glanced at the paper indifferently. 

“Tt’s already written in.” 

The brisk chairman-frowned at the bookkeeper for a 
silent instant; then there was a spasmodic twitch at the 
corner of his mustache, which twitch was accompanied by 
a click of the lips. He tapped the table with his knuckles. 

“Gentlemen, what shall we do with Mr. Burdock’s 
proposition?”’ 

“Move we accept,’”’ grinned the oversized young man. 

“Second the motion,’’ said the beady-eyed Jack. 

“Any remarks? All in favor will vote Aye, contrary 
No, on roll-call vote.’ 

“Mr. H. H. Pike,” remarked the secretary listlessly, 
without consulting the book or moving a muscle other than 
his vocal cords. 

“Aye!” voted the chairman. 

“Mr. T. Thomas.” 

“Aye!” The oversized fellow. 


\ 


Z 


“Mr. Ray Jack- 
son,” 

COACY Gi eee hic 
beady-eyed thin 
young man. 

“Amos Burdock,’ 

SA enti ithe 
limpish big fellow 
who had made the 
proposition; and, 
running his thick- 
knuckled fingers 
through his hair, he 
looked slowly round 
the board, from one 
face to the other, 
then round the 
walls with their 
maze of mechanical 
blue prints. 

“Augustus Par- 
lington. Aye!”’ The 
bookkeeper himself. 

**Carried,’’ an- 
nounced the chair; 
and again there was 
that spasmodic 
twitch at the corner 
of his mustache. 
“The secretary will 
so inscribe in the 
minutes.”’ 

SSit?s in aares 
sponded Augustus 
Parlington indiffer- 
ently. 

“Well,it oughtn’t 
to be until now!’’ 
rasped chairman 
Pike. 

““T know my 
business,”’ retorted 
the bookkeeper, a 
spark of assertive- 
ness in him; ‘‘which is why I don’t write a word unless 
I’m by myself. I ain’t gonna have it balled up.” 

The chairman glared ferociously at the secretary. 

“Here’s my twenty-thousand-dollar check,’ stated 
Mr. Burdock determinedly, producing the document in 
question from his lower right-hand vest pocket and tossing 
it forth. “I’m ready to sign that there contract.’ 

“Wait a minute!” rasped Pike. ‘‘ You’re going too fast. 
There’s no way we can kite a twenty-thousand-dollar 
check on a bank balance of six hundred and fifty.” . 

“Why not?”’ demanded T. Thomas, sticking his thumbs 
into the armholes of his plaid vest and sitting back in 
supercilious superiority. ‘‘If we put in his check at our 
bank at the same time we put in our check at your bank, 
Pike, and at the same time he puts in your check at his 
bank ——” 

“Somebody’!1 holler for the bulls,” finished experienced 
Secretary Parlington. 

“You could do that in the merry days before the war, 
Tommy,’ added Pike, creasing himself deeply, ‘“‘but now 
they have to see the money, no matter how little. Here’s 
the only way to do it: Tommy, you move that prior to 
reorganization, and increase of capitalization for purposes 
of expansion, we apportion all the profits, pro rata to the 
stock, and declare the amount received from Mr. Burdock 
as a twenty per cent dividend under the head of undi- 
vided surplus.” 

“Aw, why don’t we cut all this bunk and let you and 
Parly fix it?’’ objected T. Thomas, to the great relief of 
Beans Burdock, who had long since given up trying to 
think. 

“Because this is a legitimate business, and I want it 
conducted as such!” insisted Mr. Pike, slamming his fist 
on the edge of the table and holding it there. “‘Everything 
we do is legal, and has got to be so; and ——” 

“«Suppose you save that chunk o’ cheese for the boobs,” 
scorned Thomas. ‘‘When they buy in we get the coin and 
they get nix, don’t they?” 

“Well, isn’t that regular?’’ demanded Pike. ‘‘Maybe 
you’d rather call yourself a grifter; but I’m a business 
man! Are you going to put that motion, or are you not?” 

“Be clam, Harry; be clam!’’ returned Tommy easily; 
and, grinning once more with supercilious superiority, he 
smoothed his bright-green necktie. ‘‘I make the motion. 
Got it}; Gus?” 

“Tt’s in,’”’ reported Secretary Parlington. 

“Second the motion,” quietly spoke Ray Jackson, more 
commonly known as “‘ X-Ray Jack’”’; and they passed it. 
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“Now, as the holder of four thousand eight hundred and 
fifty out of the five thousand shares of stock of this com- 
pany, I request the privilege of having my dividends paid 
directly to me by Mr. Burdock,” resumed Pike, clamping 
a cigar butt in the corner of his mustache. “That requires 
a vote of permission. Will you propose it, Tommy?” 

“All right, Harry! Anything you say. I make the 
motion. Got it, Gus?” 

““Got it,’’ responded Gus. me 

“Second the motion,” said X-Ray Jack, examining 
mournfully a tiny snagged place in his coat. 

Motion put and carried by that keen business man, 
President Pike. 

“‘Now how does it figure out, Parlington?”’ 

The bookkeeper was ready on the instant: 

“The twenty per cent dividend gives you his check for 
nineteen thousand four hundred dollars, Pike. It gives us 
four directors forty dollars apiece; that’s a hundred and 
sixty. It gives the stockholder, Bishop—that’s you, 
Jack—an even hundred; then three hundred and forty 
goes to the unsold treasury stock. Six hundred cash; total, 
twenty thousand.” 

“Correct,” said Pike. ‘Draw our check for six hundred 
dollars payable to me, Parlington. I’ll turn it over to Bur- 
dock, who’ll deposit it in his bank before we deposit his 
check intour bank; then you four will cash your forty- 
dollar checks and give the cash to Parlington, who’ll put it 
back in our bank.” 

“Say, governor’’—X-Ray Jack spoke, and he was very 
much in earnest—‘‘I’ll have to keep my forty.” 

“Not on your life!” denied the majority stock- 
holder. ‘If I let you shillabers dig in on our work- 
ing capital there’ll be nothing to split when the 
big divvy comes, because we won’t be able to go 
through.” 

“All right, governor; but you might slip me a 
five-spot,” implored Jack. ‘If I don’t have a front 
I can’t work, and I haven’t had my laundry for two 
weeks.” 

“Huh!” Pike studied him sidewise for a long 
time. Then he reluctantly produced a small and 
very flat pocketbook; whereat the eyes of Beans Burdock 
suddenly gleamed. 

“And I got to eat, 


t 


chief!’ he blurted enthusi- 


astically. “Java and a stack of wheats three times a 
day ain’t nothin’ for a husky like me. If Jack can get 
a five-spot 


“Well, he don’t!” declared Mr. Pike, much relieved; 
and he jammed away the emaciated pocketbook. ‘As I 
told you in the first place, it’s a good enterprise and I'll 
float it; but you'll have to find your own flop money till 
the clean-up; and that sticks!” 

““T’m there with the glue,” T. Thomas heartily assured 
him. ‘This airplane stuff is the baby. There’ll be more 
airplane graft floating round in the next two years than 
the board of aéronautics ever dreamed of.” 

““What’s the dope on the squash, Jack?” interrupted 
Pike. 

“Well, Hubbard’s the king boob of his crowd, all right; 
and from all I can see he’s an easy mark. He’s got a place 
on Long Island that didn’t cost him a meg less than twelve 
thousand, his wife and two kids are dressed to the nines, 
and he’s down on the list for ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of Liberty Bonds. I’ve tailed him a week now, and I can’t 
figure how that fat little prospect ever got his coin in the 
first place. He don’t seem to have any regular job, and 
all I’ve seen him do is nibble round at sucker investments.”’ 

“Say!”? observed Augustus Parlington, looking up 
from his work with a sudden thought. ‘“‘Suppose he 
cashes this hundred-dollar check?” 

For a moment the four other officials looked at the 
secretary, startled and sobered; then the color came back 
to the oversized young man, and his plaid matched. 

““Cheer up!” he advised, grinning with the wisdom of 
the superwise. “‘Any guy who would fix his ambitions on 
being the grand bell cow of a death-benefit secret society 
is too big a simp to cop a hundred dollars if it was blind, 
deaf, dumb and paralyzed.” 

The astute Mr. Thomas was right. Nothing was farther 
from the thoughts of William B. Hubbard, as he parted 
from his admiring brethren that night, than to take a 
hundred dollars which did not belong to him or to do any 
dishonorable act in this world; for the summit of his 
private and personal ambition had been reached. He was 
the Sacred Wolloh! 

Those who have never been Sacred Wolloh cannot, of 
course, conceive of the exaltation that fills the soul of one 
newly made! Sacred Wolloh! With that high office went 
black velvet robes trimmed in red and gold, and set 
speeches full of the most exalted sentiments rolling words 
could express; with it went the serious and solemn duty of 
impressing high moral tenets on sheepish candidates, 
tenet after tenet, until the sheepishness disappeared; 
until the shoulders squared and those candidates took it 
seriously, resolving to be better men and worthy of mem- 
bership in the noble 

“Hello, Bishop, old top!” hailed a breezy voice; and 
‘there was a slap on the shoulder of the: fat Sacred Wolloh. 


“Was just mailing your check, but this saves the company 
three cents. Ha-ha!” 

With this a grinning young man in a plaid vest thrust a 
check into the hand of the squash, thrust into his own 
pocket the envelope from which the check had just been 
extracted, noisily dumped some letters in the corner mail 
box, and disappeared due east, plunging into the Subway. 

A ponderous man came up the street, a man whose foot- 
falls hit the pavement with alternate double slaps; a 
bronze-faced man in plain clothes, on whom one somehow 


missed the brass 
buttons and blue 
helmet. And out of 
the extreme corner 
of his mouth he 
rumbled: ‘‘Hello, 
Bounce. What’s on 
your mind?”’ 

“T’m laughing at myself,” responded the Sacred 
Wolloh: ‘I’m sore. When I’m not on duty, Pat, I like to 
be a private citizen and take home candy to the kids and 
see how the potatoes are growing in my war garden; but 
the grifters won’t let me have a night off. What do you 
think of this!’ 

The ponderous man looked at the check and listened to 
the explanation with great pleasure. Then said he dryly, 
while he extracted a cigar from the pocket of the fat little 
Federal detective: 

“Well, what are you kickin’ about, Bounce? Ain’t they 
treatin’ you like a private citizen? They picked you for a 
boob!” : 

a4 

O MAIL. The squash had not returned the Bishop 

check. Time hung heavy in the inside office of the 
Aéro-Wave Power Company, Incorporated; $50,000 capi- 
talization. Secretary Parlington, his sparse hair in his 
two hands, was bent over an intricate solitaire layout; 
X-Ray Jack was anxiously and painstakingly retouching 
with ink the outside seams of his tightly pressed trousers; 
Beans Burdock was reading with moist mouth a spotted 
bill of fare from his favorite hash house; T. Thomas was 
at the window, gazing moodily at a blonde across the 
court; and President Pike was figuring from a Wall Street 
Journal how much he’d have made yesterday if he’d sold 
copper, bought rails, closed both at one o’clock and 
pyramided on steel. 

The outer door clicked and a galvanic shock went 
through the inner office. Into the drawer of the table 
swept the solitaire cards, up on the desk went the Wall 
Street Journal, under a paper slid the bill of fare, into the 
ink bottle popped the cork, and T. Thomas hurried to 
the crack in the partition. 

The squash! He had brought it himself! Hurray! 
There he stood, fat and soft and juicy, his round blue eyes 
fixed in boyish curiosity on the pictures in the little outer 
office—airplane covers from all the magazines. Never was 
there a more perfect specimen of sucker! They all took a 
gloat through the crack. Then President Pike hissed: 

“Get to work! Parly, pick that red nine-spot off the 
floor. Beans—for the love of Mike—don’t let him see your 
eyes when you’re counting those circulars or he won’t 
believe you can count. Good stuff, Jack!”” He paused 


Bounce Went Right Over to Headquar: 
ters and Said: ‘“‘Say, John; Get Me 
All the Dope You Can on the Aero: 
Wave Power Company; and Put Your 
Special Drag on This Guy H. H. Pike”’ 


@ 
and looked at T. Thomas critically. “If I didn’t 
you were such a simp I’d think you were a regular bu 
man. Go to it!” & 
As the squash heard the doorknob turn an iy 
eagerness to be friendly with any and all fairly ra 
from him; but Bounce Hubbard sized in a jiffy the 
hand member who appeared. Here came the goc 
con—the breezy manner, the ingratiating smile, 
that flat eye which so invited confidence was the sor 
would remain flat and fail to deliver the goods. 

“Say, you got any more little green checks for Bis 
inquired the squash in loud and hearty tones, 4 
the check. | 

“Well, I'll be He | 

The dumfounded look on the face of the gl | 

| 


member was well-nigh perfect as he gazed from ch! 
boob and from boob to check. Then the quale 
loudly, his periphery shaking in convulsive ripples 
the glad-hand member joined the laugh and came fo 
outstretching a warm palm. With the hearty grip 
another warm palm on the fat shoulder of his ne 
“A dead ringer for Bishop, and honest be: 
Another laugh went with this. “It was mighty | 
you to bring this back and save us the trouble of locat 
“T think so myself,” returned the friendly lit) 
man; “but I’m free to say that if it had been ca. 
slipped me in the dark it would have taken me a co| 
hours longer to get here with it.” : 
He glanced again at the check before he handed } 
It must have cost them twenty-two dollars to ha 
engraved—name and address of the company; n 
i 


the bank; voucher form on the back, filled in wi 
purpose of the check—forty per cent dividends on { 
five shares of stock—undivided surplus. : 
“Forty per cent! Do this two times and a hal ir 
fellow’d have his money back and could just let F 
thing ride. Some stock, that!’’ He looked up wi's 
naive admiration that it was a wonder Thomas dict 
him. Why, the squash was doing all the work 1 
noticing all the little fine points! F 
“You certainly do know a good thing when you f 
And that boisterous praise of the stock had {|| 
fessional ring to the experienced Bounce. | 
“That’s the way your friend Hubbard gets his fi |, 
exulted. “Say, if you’ve got any of this stock for lk 
like to investigate it some.” 
Snap! Why, the gills were opening and closi) 1 
before Tommy’s gaze! They’d have to bat thi) 
over the nose to keep him from eating the hook ¢|1 
ning away with the pole! 
“T don’t blame you, friend Hubbard.” i | 
As if by accident T. Thomas bumped a chair 


the partition, and immediately H. H. Pike busil 
deep creases in his brow and his face full of busi 
dumped his handful of letters on a vacant desk. | 
“Good morning, Bishop,” called President Pike ris 
and, without waiting for an answer, he bustled i k 
the inner office. { 
Both the squash and the glad-hand member |i 
hilariously. 
“Get that, Hubbard? Come on in. I’ll have)! 
Pike the laugh. Say, that fellow’s a genius! ”s 
president. Busiest man in New York.” \ 
. Oh, yes! Now he was to see the president! )1 
threshold of the abattoir the fleecy lamb nee 
appreciation. Well framed! President Pike wasi nk 
to his neck in reports, forms, blue prin 
chewing his cigar butt savagely and working 
speed of a bomb plane going back for more. 
Something was hauntingly familiar about the ™ 
Bounce couldn’t place him. A well-cast, stoop-sl 
bookkeeper was cautiously and methodically | 
ledger as if he knew how; at a standing desk 
corner a big yellow-headed husky was coun 
into piles; a flawlessly dressed and quiet 
young man, with a notebook and a red lea 
locating supply stations on an antiquated-m 
United States. 
“Better put your other eye on Bishop, Mr. F 
Thomas jovially. ) 
The busy president looked up with a f 
eyes widened im perplexity; then he smi. 
though as he did so-he cast a reluctant glanc¢ 
“Well, I’ll declare! What a remarkable 
‘Good enough to get money on!”’ proclai 
pect, his periphery shaking as he procee 
the joke on the office and. T. Thomas, w 
adjusted his flame-colored cravat and 
Parlington. ; ‘ 
The squash was started; he was rollin 
“Meet Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Pike,” introd 
“Do you know the happy little idea he just 
in like to buy some of our stock!” 


The smile of President Pike was ready. I 
over, triumphant, complacent, lofty. 
“*A lot of people would like to do that,’ 
“I’m happy to say, however, that this com: 
share for sale.” 4 


glanced down at his desk with a passing trace of his 
but Bounce Hubbard was not deceived. 
st even a little bit?’ he suggested. ‘‘A hundred 
or so?” 
»t a single share.’”’ The president sat down and his 
che twitched. He put his cigar stub into it. “Out 
thousand shares of stock, Mr. Hubbard, there are 
ighty-five unsold in the treasury, and the directors 
se to absorb those at the next meeting for reasons 
anybody can understand.” Again that triumphant 
the smile of a man who has fought and won, and is 
of it. ‘‘And if you can buy a single share from one 
stockholders I’ll pay you a premium on it.” 
squash was obviously disappointed, and so was 
e Hubbard. The man was telling the truth. Abso- 
! There was no stock for sale! Not a single share! 
was this thing? Could it be possible that there was a 
older by the name of Bishop, for whom the Sacred 
h had been mistaken? Could it be possible that this 
ss was on the level? The intensity of Mr. Pike had 
.et, even on this skeptic; and when a skeptic begins 
ibt his skepticism he is lost, 
cave,” he admitted. “‘I was a poor feeble worm to 
se that anybody would sell a stock which yields 
per cent.” 
ell, that forty per cent is deceptive,” smiled the frank 
ss man. “That isn’t from operation. We just sold 
ite rights to Illinois for twenty thousand dollars; and 
lows who have borne the brunt of organization just 
hat twenty thousand as undivided surplus.” 
looked at his visitor with an easy enjoyment that 
d to require an answer; so Hubbard said: 
etty soft! And there’s over forty states in the Union!”’ 
idied the room and the mass of urgency on the desk. 
private citizen, William B. Hubbard had a normal 
ealthy human interest in profitable investments. 
spose there’ll be a gob of money made in airplanes.” 
n, yes!”’ Pike rotated his cigar stub as T. Thomas 
nto the outer office and closed the door. ‘‘ We expect 
ply wireless power to future airplanes, and are organ- 
arly enough to be in on the ultimate monopoly. 
time we have our inventions—our individual para- 
- our aérial gasoline delivery; our locatophone, by 
a flyer can determine his exact location, night or 
and we’re working like nailers to get our supply 
3 in operation all over the United States.” 
re was something thrilling in the savage vigor of the 
and something fascinating in the tremendous new 
the mere phrase “‘supply depots all over the United 
’” opened to an active intelligence. Why not an 
Wave Power Company? Anything was possible in 
rplane game. It was the coming fortune producer! 
2g pardon, Mr. Pike’’—Thomas, and most respectful. 
t insurance chap wants to know whether you’ll see 
t four o’clock.”’ 


“Not to-day,” returned Pike briskly; and his mustache 
twitched spasmodically, while the activity in the office 
suddenly intensified. This was that psychological thing. 
“You might as well’tell him, Tommy, that I have all the 
high-priced insurance I can carry while I’m building up 
this company. I’d like to have a little more protection for 
my wife and babies, but I want it at rock-bottom-cost,”’ 
he added smilingly to the squash.. 

The Sacred Wolloh of the Ancient Himalayan Order of 
Brotherly Security snapped at that bait like a hungry 
codfish. He was an ardent member of his beloved order, 
and he always carried in his pocket the tables of rates, the 
prospectuses and the application blanks. And, moreover, 
his entire self was a solid sphere of enthusiasm for the up- 
lifting nobility and the high ethical principles of the Hims. 

“Have you ever investigated fraternal insurance?’’ he 
inquired; and, drawing up a chair, he sat close and waxed 
eloquent: ‘‘The Ancient Himalayan Order of Brotherly 
Security will protect you in sickness, will stand like a 
brother shoulder to shoulder with you in all the trials and 
afflictions of life, if you are a worthy man, and comfort 
and shield your widow and orphans at your death, for the 
lowest possible price.” 

Such was his start. In thirty minutes he had the appli- 
cation of H. H. Pike for membership in the A. H. O. B.S. 
He could have had it in thirty seconds if the delicate intui- 
tions and perceptions of Bounce Hubbard hadn’t been 
drowned in the oratory of the Sacred Wolloh! 

“And I'll tell you what I’ll do, Mr. Hubbard,” said Mr. 
Pike as he shoved over the signed blank; he hesitated a 
moment, and smiled musingly. ‘‘The initiation, advance 
dues and first premiums for the coming year amount to 
seventy dollars. I’ll give five shares of our treasury stock 
to the lodge, in lieu of my application fee, if they care to 
take it; and any time they don’t want it I’ll pay them the 
present value—fourteen dollars a share. You see, I’m an 
enthusiastic member in advance.” 

At the offer of that precious stock something inside 
Bounce Hubbard set up a distinct quiver, which trilled 
even in the bosom of the Sacred Wolloh. 

“Well, what do you think of that!’”’ he managed to 
exult. “‘Shoot it right along, Pike, and I’ll takeit in with the 
application—and I’ll tell the committee what a pipe it is!”’ 

But when Bounce Hubbard got outside, leaving the 
officials of the Aéro-Wave Power Company to such high 
jubilation that Pike split a ten-spot among the other four 
for laundry and eats, Bounce went right over to head- 
quarters and said: 

“Say, John; get me all the dope you can on the Aéro- 
Wave Power Company; and put your special drag on this 
guy H. H. Pike.” 

rr 
REEN and ghastly glowed the lights in Snowy Peak 
Number Eighty-five of the sacred Himalayan range. 


Majestic and impressive was the Sacred Wolloh as, spherical ~ 
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within his velvet robes, he prepared to intone in sepul- 
chral voice the solemn words of life over the bier whereon 
lay the dead pilgrim from the outer world, named Pike in 
that careless life, but now about to be born anew into the 
nobler spiritual atmosphere of fraternity with the Ancient 
Himalayan Order of Brotherly Security. 

Mournful and grisly rose the dirge of the brown-robed 
and white-whiskered Tibetan monks as they stood bare- 
footed round the stark form of the pilgrim in the white 
graveclothes, a lily in his hands and candle grease dripping 
dangerously near one ear. 

Ah! A withering hush, and then a hesitation on the part 
of the Sacred Wolloh, while his round blue eyes stared 
searchingly down at the patiently waiting corpse. Con- 
found the pilgrim, Pike! Who was he, anyhow? 

Headquarters had promptly supplied the information 
that Augustus Parlington—alias, alias, alias, alias—was a 
crooked bookkeeper entitled to three service stripes on his 
prison record; that X-Ray Jack was a more or less harm- 
less tout and capper for all the green-goods and wire- 
tapping and other stock-company comedies which infest 
the giddy sheep pasture between Union Square and Colum- 
bus Circle; that T. Thomas was a tinhorn hand-shaker, 
who’d never gone much past entertaining a hick with the 
glad words during a satchel snatching; and that Beans 
Burdock was a fifth-rate amateur strong arm and gunman 
from an Indiana farm, who was a flat fizzle in the city be- 
cause he looked like a hick but couldn’t play farmer. 

These histories headquarters had furnished with non- 
chalant pride in its efficiency; but about H. H. Pike there 
was nothing! His record was clean because he hadn’t any 
record. He was a blank, and as blameless as the Aéro- 
Wave Power Company, which was also blank, according to 
police nomenclature, which includes but two classes—the 
black, who have been pinched and proved guilty, and the 
colorless, who have so far escaped arrest. 

So here was Pike, a pilgrim from the past, lying in his 
winding sheet of death and ready to be waked, while in 
the mind of Bounce Hubbard there persisted an impression 
that he ought to help the pilgrim stay dead. He couldn’t 
rid himself of a vague, haunting, evil memory connected 
with the face of the cadaver. So he hesitated. 

The silence became oppressive, and the monks shifted 
uneasily with a dawning fear that perhaps the Sacred 
Wolloh had forgotten his lines; while the deceased, despite 
all the earnest instructions given him when he was stripped 
and wound in his sheet and laid on an icy slab to give him 
the proper atmosphere, found the nervous itch at the 
corner of his nose unbearable—and he stealthily raised 
his hand to scratch. 

Fatal motion! A blob of hot candle grease dropped into 
his ear; and, as if animated by the jerk of a string, that 
whole side of Pike’s face screwed up in an agony of painful 
surprise. Bingo! Thousand Percent Ketcham! 

(Continued on Page 109) 


“Hubbard's Got a Place on Long Istand That Didn’t Cost Him a Meg Less Than Twelve Thousand, and His Wife and Two Kids are Dressed to the Nines”’ 


HAVE seen hell, and I cannot forget it. 
i I have only seen it. I have not experi- 

enced, suffered, endured it. And even 
then I did not see hell in full blast. It wasa 
restrained, half-cleaned-up, half-cold hell I 
saw. Only certain grotesque and sanguinary 
objects proclaimed the red and roaring in- 
ferno that had reigned in this spot a few 
short hours ago. Let me sketch the stage 
setting: 
~ Conceive a shining, smiling little river full 
of leaping trout, gliding with many serpen- 
tine twists and turns along a flat and sedgy 
bottom land. That is the Meuse. About it 
are the encircling heights of Sedan. On one 
side of the river—that which we shall call 
the American side, since a famous leather- 
neck outfit was holding it—the land rises 
by numerous cuts and arroyos to a slightly 
higher level. Sometimes these ravines are 
wooded; but at the particular point I am 
describing they are almost as bare as the 
palm of the hand. The river here lies abso- 
lutely uncovered and exposed to point-blank 
fire. 

Across, on the other side—the German 
side—stretches an open slope of about two 
hundred yards, ending in dense woods. This 
little slope is also completely exposed—not a 
tree; not a shrub; not a rock; only a soft 
spongy marsh, into which one sinks ankle- 
deep in oozing mire that halts the rushing 
feet. This is No Man’s Land. Along the 
fringe of woods giving upon this slope and 
commanding both sides of the river at point- 
blank range, conceive a string of German 
machine guns—not a dozen, but score on 
score—guarding all approaches to the river, 
and dotted thickly throughout the woods 
that stretch backward and up to what are 
known as the Heights of the Meuse, strongly 
held by hostile heavy artillery. 

These, then, are the essential physical 
points of the landscape of that scene in hell— 
a gay, dimpling little river, exposed on both 
sides to the direct fire of German machine AA 
guns and heavy artillery. All the advantage 
of position lay with the foe. They had pro- 
tection. They had the heights. All they 
had to do when the Americans attacked was 
to turn loose and mow them down, which they more or less 
did. That was the lay of the land on the night of November 
10, 1918. 

Facing the boches was a certain famous American divi- 
sion of leathernecks, which had the record of being five 
months on the line with less than five consecutive days’ 
rest. It was the unit that, at Chateau-Thierry, held 
Belleau Wood for thirty-six days without a break, where 
its dead lay unburied for more than a month because the 
living could not be spared or exposed for any such secondary 
tasks. Composed of infantry, engineers, artillery and a 
brigade of marines, it is one of the best fighting outfits in 
France. Again and again it has been battered and mauled 
and shot to pieces, until scarce any of the original crowd 
are left. Its surviving underofficers could almost be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 


The Bloody Heights of the Meuse 


T IS always open season with this unit. It never refuses 

ajob. It always takes its objective. Its particular spe- 
cialty has been punching a hole in the boche lines for the 
other troops to pass through. Its motto, drenched in the 
sacrificial blood of the flower of its troops for the past five 
months, is: “‘ The first to fight and the last to quit!”” Hell 
and glory! Thatisits portion. Only, as one of its captains 
dryly remarked, the men get the hell and the world gets 
the glory. ; 

These were the particular troops that were holding the 
line on the Meuse the night of November 10, 1918—the 
eve of the armistice. Their objective, the Meuse Heights, 
could not be captured without bitter resistance. The 
exposed nature of the ground, the bridges that must be 
constructed and thrown across the river under fire, made 
it inevitable that there should be losses—possibly heavy 
losses. But they had their orders, and their watchword 
was the traditional one: ‘‘Let’s go!”” Sothey went. And 
at eleven o’clock on November eleventh the Heights were 
in their hands. 

These are the bare, arid outlines of that engagement. 
And now, perhaps, you know what I am talking about. 
The hell I saw, restrained, half cleaned up, half cold, but 
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wholly horrible, was the final battlefield in this war of that 
redoubtable unit of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

It was on a brilliant morning, not many hours after the 
signing of the armistice, when, accompanied by General 
N I scrambled down the ravine so lately filled with 
thousands of armed men waiting for the attack in fox holes, 
for all the world like shallow graves, and then made my 
way over the narrow, slippery footbridge where, under a 
vicious patter of machine-gun bullets and the deadly snip- 
ing of the Austrian eighty-eights, with rockets and star 
shells bringing out the landscape in livid brilliance and 
silhouetting their movements with fatal clearness, a host 
of silent figures, in single file, had rushed across, gained 
the sedgy shore, crouched beneath the shallow bank, and 
waited for their barrage. 

It was in the marshy upland slope beyond the river that 
the first signs of slaughter began to appear. Here the soft 
wet ground was ripped and scraped open for yards at a 
time by machine-gun fire, a dozen bullets entering the 
earth at the same place. Here all the fields about were 
pitted and shot as full of holes as a cheese. Scattered 
about, or flung in hasty piles, lay all kinds of equipment— 
bayonets, rifles, helmets, blankets, caps, dismantled Hun 
machine guns with tapes full of unused ammunition. Here, 
too, were ghastly pressed-down circles in the marsh where 
they had heaped the immortal dead and collected the 
mortally wounded to die. 

These were veritable circles of blood, the coarse sedge 
plastered together and painted a thick dark crimson. Once 
in the neighborhood of such a circle my foot sank ankle- 
deep into the marsh. But it was not heaven’s dew or the 
bright water of the Meuse that closed bubbling over my 
foot. Here, just where I was standing, some American had 
quietly bled his life away. Here, also, wrenched bayonets, 
helmets with their tops blown in or perforated with a dozen 
ragged holes, and all manner of torn and sanguinary gar- 
ments, told the grim but eloquent tale of how upon this 
final battlefield American soldiers had struggled and con- 
quered and died. 

Down close to the whispering river lay a clustered group 
of fresh graves, comrade pressed close to comrade, so that 
they should not be lonely in this strange land during the 
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The First 


long vigils to come. One row was head 
Major H , son of a prominent states 
Upon that field he fell leading his men 
there they laid him, still commander of 
mute host. On the American 0 
river was a cemetery of eighty-eigh 
had perished in the fight. And scatter 
about that sunny, tranquil slope were | 
little crosses, by fives and twos and ¢ 
This was only one portion of the Am 
battle front as it stood on the morning 
armistice, November 11, 1918. But || 
this particular little corner of bitterly f¢ 
over hell, and to realize that hell was fin | 
not only here but along the whole stre 
battle line; to realize that the Tone | 
was over; that no longer the guns | 
bellow and destroy the people and the} 
that these lonely, scattered graves ¢| 
banks of the Meuse marked the clos | 
very final minute of an atrocious four» 
f 
H 


night—it was worth while traveling | 
hundred kilometers to realize that fa 


The Inner Record | 


ND if in the following sketch of th | 
fight I write of one unit more th | 
other, it is only because in this partieul & 
I know the concrete facts of the situatii | 
that I wish this unit to stand forth, jt 
above the others, but sheerly as an ey » 
an exemplar, of what the whole might sw 
phalanx of battling Americans accomy h 
suffered and endured. For it was the @ 
their aggressiveness in the face of wen 
insuperable physical obstacles, that 
the American soldier up to the high p 
on which he now stands before the wi i 

Concerning the trials and hardship [« 
men we in Paris had been hearing ew sit 
the Argonne offensive began. That s or 
the west and north of Verdun, conside | 
of the toughest propositions along th 
Front, had been intrusted, as a high on 
to the American troops to smash. ' 
complishment of that task; the dp 
of war in the Argonne Forest, wh'| b 
been a second Valley Forge and Batt )f' 
Wilderness rolled into one; the sub qu 
rolling back of the Hun lines by leaps and bound -fi 
ten, twenty kilometers a day, up until November ele is 
all these are matters of public record. 

But the inner record, the wearing down of ds 
shock troops by constant fighting, by privation, ig 
sickness or plain exhaustion, is mostly a sealed boc 
it is a little of that inside record—the incredible ha shi 
the hell of those final weeks of which the world s/ 0! 
the glory—which I propose here to sketch. 

Said one general to another during the early art 
October: ‘‘ We'll have an army next year that is an fe 

“We will—if we have any army left!” reto 
other grimly, thinking of his replacements on ac i 
death, exposure and disease. 


On Monday, November eleventh—the day ' 
was signed—Paris awakened from its long n 
sorrow to the glad realization of peace with n 
ness. Later, to be sure, that slowness gathe 
siderable momentum and speed; but the firs 
Parisians contented themselves with pouring 
streets, embracing their friends and sheddii 
of joy. There was a solemnity, a reverence 
in the hour. The momentous happenings 0: 
weeks, the rush of stupendous events, had | 
for them. They-could not believe in peace. 
news kiosk to feast my eyes on the big blac 
I was accosted by a friend—a Frenchwoman ° 
a husband and two sons in the war. ; 

“What do you think of all this?”’ she as 
serious voice, indicating by a gesture the gay, 1 
augmenting crowds. 

“T think it’s fine!”’ 

‘But do you believe it’s true?” 

¢6 What? 9? ” g 

‘That it’s really finished—the war? Do ! 
it tus a ruse—that they have something up ' 
and are just playing for time, and presently I 
out again—all the horrors recommence? I do? 
to believe it—what joy!—but I can’t.” She “ 
steeped so long in a world of horror that her s 
credulous of a world of peace. ; 
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, Parisians felt the same. I saw them—the quiet 
passslowly along the cannon-lined Champs-Elysées, 
a little remotely upon the roistering youngsters 
among the guns. I saw them standing upon the 
lf melancholy, half apathetic, to watch the crowd 
like a noisy, turbulent river down the middle of the 
la Paix. And in their eyes were trouble and won- 
hey were haunted, bewildered, oppressed by the 
s if it had been a delusion. They could not believe 
e! And I realized intuitively that these quiet, 
ful ones, standing a little apart, smiling but some- 
dly, joining in the demonstrations, but still with 
yoding wistfulness of eye, were the sufferers. They 
‘rance! 

in the day all Paris abandoned itself to frolic, like 
of children released from school. It is not my in- 
to describe here the manifestation of a gay, great- 
people emerging at last from the shadows. At 
yment what I wished most of all to know was not 
wis or London or New York, or any other powerful 
tion of humans in the rear, felt about the armistice, 
it was the reaction of the men out upon the line. 
iey, too, like the fathers and mothers of France, 
at stunned and apathetic over the suddenness of 
ig? Had it also been hard for them to believe? 
ad taken place out there in those last big hours? 
»y been just like any other hours? 

he men, the actual fighters, crouching down in their 
little fox holes on the farthest advanced front line, 
hen the word went forth from thousands of head- 
3 to stop the cannon? Did they realize the sig- 
e of the sudden silence that settled down on ridge 
ey and plain from Belfort to the sea? Who brought 
te news? Were many killed between the hour of 
the armistice and eleven o’clock on the eleventh, 
e vast machine ceased from destruction? Were they 
nose Americans up there? Or had they fought so 
d sternly that they had ceased to feel, and would 
sensible of a great letting down, a mortal weariness, 
esire to sleep, sleep, sleep? 


The Heroes of the Argonne 


{IHS like these beset me. I wanted to get in behind 
‘scenes and behold the actuality as distinguished 
e carefully camouflaged curtain that is let down 
. the public and the operations in the field. Accord- 
hile Paris was still in the full tide of rejoicing, I took 
shbound train to Bar-le-Duc, and from thence, by 
joile, commenced the long, arduous trip in freezing 
/ over the almost impassable shell-torn roads that 
urd Sedan. 

id decided to follow, in a general way, the footsteps 
\rmy during the offensive of the last two months. 
inyself, I wished to see the Argonne Forest, which 
jwith Belleau Wood witnessed one of the bitterest 
‘fighting in which the American nation has figured. 
jing that particular episode you will rarely get any 
articipants to speak. ‘The lucky guys were those 
i bumped off at the start,” said one of the survivors 
) “And as for the wounded— getting them out over 
fads ——” He shook his head as if shaking himself 


free from.an obsession. These woods, as we discovered by 
zigzagging slowly through them over roads on which the 
mud was churned by heavy traffic to a thick custard, were 
the exact opposite of the magnificent, stately open forests 
farther south. The country is hilly, consisting of long 
tumbled ridges alternating with steep-pitched little valleys, 
covered with a grizzly second growth, trees standing, trees 
fallen, in a dense maze of underbrush; and all is cun- 
ningly interlaced with barbed-wire entanglements and 
mines, until it is practically impassable on horseback or on 
foot or on all-fours. Machine-gun nests and Austrian 
eighty-eights—long-barreled cannon, manned by the best 
gunners of the Central Powers, which sniped as accurately 
as a rifle—held the slopes facing the Americans; while 
from ues higher ridges their heavy artillery popped away 
at will. : 

For over four years the Germans had held this segment 
of the line. What with snug little concrete houses, dug deep 
into the hillside like those of cliff dwellers; with electricity, 
pianos and trains with food from the Fatherland chugging 
right up to their front doors; with beer gardens, and mar- 
ble shafts in the cemetery for those few of their comrades 
who got bumped off—the Huns in this sector, before the 
Americans came, deemed that this was not such a terrible 
little old war after all. 

It was an ideal defensive position. 

On the American side the worst problem, which, in 
turn, complicated all other problems, was that of transpor- 
tation. There was always a crisis of transportation in the 
Argonne. To begin with, there were no roads. And no 
sooner did the engineers construct them than the autumn 
torrents came and turned them into bottomless bogs; or 
shells came and blew them up to heaven, together with all 
the traffic and the road menders thereon. ‘‘Split your con- 
voys!” This was the sign that met us at every hundred 
yards on the shell-torn thoroughfares leading into that 
sector. 

Even with the utmost prudence, maintaining a distance 
of fifty yards between vehicles; changing the heavy motor 
lorries for lighter horse-drawn trucks; keeping on hand a 
constant supply of spare teams, road menders, and tractors 
for mired-down wagons; forcing the infantry to march 
across fields, heavy as that marching might prove; main- 
taining one-way roads exclusively for in-traffic or out- 
traffic—still, all these and a score of other military precau- 
tions failed to prevent blockades in the face of the constant 
shelling and rain and mud. And blockades there were, 
lasting hours at a time in the night, while the road menders, 
the engineers and the traffic officers toiled with desperate 
urgence, under heavy fire, to clear the jam. 

These delays were fraught with the gravest consequences 
possible to the infantry at the Front, for it is a fixed rule of 
warfare that if the rear fails the front must still carry on. 
In addition to the infernal condition of the roads, and the 
rain that fell during those somber weeks in great cloud- 
bursts, there was an acute shortage of horses. There were 
not enough, to begin with, and those in use were second 
rate, broken down by the brutal strain. In the back areas 
motor lorries could be used, but close up behind the lines 
only pack mules and horses could negotiate those un- 
charted wastes of slush. And horses died by hundreds and 
thousands. The woods were filled with their carcasses. 


Now this triple combination of bad roads, shelling and 
animal shortage, with the consequent result of tie-ups and 
jams, had its inevitable repercussion upon the doughboy 
holding the line; for thesé delays hindered the onward flow 
of communication, of artillery, ammunition, food. Again 
and again these vital necessities were missing at the outset 
of an attack, and the men went forward without them. 
They went forward with no artillery to prepare the way; 
with no ammunition; sometimes even with no rifles—with 
nothing but a gas mask filled with hand grenades; with no 
food for two and three days at a time, sleeping in the woods 
in a sodden downpour of rain. 

Where was their organization? Stalled behind them on 
the road; mired hub-deep in an indescribable congestion 
of artillery, motor lorries, ambulances, field kitchens and 
dragged-out pack mules. The men drank the water from 
shell holes where dead horses lay. Flies pestered and poi- 
soned them. Dysentery, influenza, pneumonia and sheer 
human misery cut down their last reserves of strength. 
Not even a match could be lit for warmth. And the con- 
stant hammering by day and the aérial bombardment by 
night would not let them rest. The few who came forth 
from that hell on missions were gaunt, with bloodshot 
eyes. Nearly all had a touch of shell shock. 


The Only Way to Win 


“(\FTEN,” confessed a captain of the marines to me, 

“when an attack was ordered and we jumped off, 
those boys of mine would be so weak and dizzy on their 
feet that they staggered as they ran.” 

And the worst of it was they seemed to get nowhere. It 
was plug, plug persistently, with no hope in sight. The 
advance was by inches and yards. A machine-gun nest 
was pinched out here, another one there; each one paid for 
with from ten to fifty American lives. And those woods 
were as full of machine-gun nests as they were full of 
poisonous flies. 

Thus passed five desperate nightmare weeks of unimag- 
inable horror. But the chief point to remember is that, in 
spite of the agony and the handicaps, the men took their 
objectives— often without food; without artillery support, 
without air support. They took their objectives with noth- 
ing but their invincible courage and their bare hands. It 
cost like hell; but they took them—by maneuver on flank 
or rear when they could, or by bold sanguinary frontal 
attack when they must. 

In discussing this particular subject an official report on 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive says: “‘Commanders, when 
confronted by a situation, must not vacillate between con- 
flicting solutions, but act! In case of doubt, choose the 
bolder solution. It is seldom wrong to go forward. It is 
seldom wrong to attack. In the attack it is much better 
to lose men than to fail to gain ground.”’ And it was this 
bold solution that won. Also, it cost many lives. 

“You Americans are nothing but plain damn fools!” 
declared a German officer captured in the Argonne. ‘‘To 
go up against machine-gun nests like that is madness.” 
And yet it was precisely by that frontal attack, by damn- 
fool inattention to danger when there was no other way 
out, that most of those machine-gun nests were mopped up. 

(Continued on Page 95) 


To be the Spearhead of Any Enterprise—to Bear the Shock, Endure the Strain—Carries its Own Reward 


IOLET was sitting 

with her feet against 

the pillars of the 
marble balustrade. Violet’s 
feet were like her hands, 
purely ornamental; and as I looked at 
them in their suéde slippers and gray 
silk stockings I thought them quite as 
well worth observing as the view of the 
Hudson, which was what we had officially 
come out to observe. 

Not that I didn’t like the view. I en- 
joyed everything about the place, all the 
more because Violet had never forced 
me to look at anything—not even while 
she and Crossley were in the agonies of 
building. Neither the house nor the gar- 
dens nor the vistas nor the brook called 
up any recollections of long wearisome 
tours of inspection; they had all dawned 
upon me as they were meant to do— 
gradually. 

“T’]l tell you something, but you 
mustn’t tell a soul,’ she said, slightly 
approaching her chair to mine. 

I promised instantly, realizing that she 
had already told most of the souls of her 
acquaintance, and was only demanding 
my secrecy so that I should not get ahead 
of her in telling the other souls. 

“He practices the salute before the 
glass!’’ Violet’s face broke up into a 
smile too impish to go with her beauty 
and elegance. ‘‘He goes like this.” Violet 
is something of a mimic—was, at least, 
for this was in the summer of 1917. 
“Oh, I do think men are more comic than 
women!”’ 

‘Differently, not more,” I said, defend- 
ing my sex. 

“Think of him,’’ she went on, “‘stand- 
ing in that little roundabout brown suit 
saluting himself in the glass.’ 

And she giggled and drew her shoulders 
together and settled deeper into her wicker 
chair. 

I may lack humor—Violet often said I 
did—but I could not think it altogether 
comic that my only brother had been 
commissioned an officer in an army at 
war. 5 

“He may be killed, you know,” I said. 

“Not he,’’ answered his wife. ‘They 
are not going to send him overseas—over 
thirty-five and without training. No,he’s going to inspect or 
quartermast or advocate or something ina Southern camp.” 

““Aren’t you glad that he’s not going to France?” 

““Very,’’ she answered cordially. “‘You have to behave 
so beautifully if your husband is at the Front. But this 
way it’s perfect—it’s as good as being divorced without 
any scandal; or as becoming a widow without having to 
go into mourning.” 

“Patriotism ——’ I began, but my sister-in-law inter- 
rupted me. 

“Didn’t someone say something about patriotism?” I 
indicated that a good many people had said a good many 
things on the subject. “No, but I meant something about 
its being everyone’s excuse to do anything they want to 
do. Ah, well, I thought there was a quotation. However, 
it’s certainly Crossley’s excuse for getting away from all 
the things that bore him—his clubs and his business and 
me and the chauffeurs.” 

“Nonsense!” I said. ‘‘You ought to respect 

“But I don’t—not a bit. I respect people for doing what 
they do do well. Look at me. Don’t I dress well? Don’t I 
give good parties? Don’t I run my house well?”’ 

“‘T rather thought that was the housekeeper.”’ 

““Well, I choose the housekeepers, and keep them or dis- 
miss them according to their results—that’s efficiency. I 
do it all well. Crossley used to do his job well too. His 
clothes and his horses—even his business, I am told, was 
well done. But he won’t be a good officer. He’ll be a par- 
ticularly poor one. No, I don’t respect anything badly 
done. It’s very hard to marry a good business man and 
have him turn into a poor soldier.” 

At this moment Crossley came out from the low brick 
house with its white stone trimmings and crossed the 
flowering terrace toward us. I had thought that to call the 
uniform of the United States a little roundabout brown 
suit was uncomfortably near treason, but when I saw my 
brother for the first time so arrayed I had to own that there 
was a certain accuracy in the description. 


Z. 
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Celera os ee 


Money Would Not Buy Even the Simple Things Violet Wanted for Crossley. 


to Search and Work and Cajole 


People were afraid of Crossley; he had personal dignity, . 


and a calm blank look that was considered stern. In busi- 
ness he had a terrifying way of saying thoughtfully: 
“Repeat what you just said’’; but in other relations he 
was simple enough—that is, he enjoyed simple pleasures 
simply. Like most rich men over thirty he had become a 
little self-indulgent, but only in the luxuries that saved him 
trouble; he was a martinet about having the cars ready 
when he wanted them, and though he probably never saw 
his valet his clothes were arranged so that he could dress in 
the shortest possible time. Behind his cold manner he was 
a little lonely and a little shy. In some ways the rigors of 
army life would be hard for him, but the greatest hardship 
of all would not be physical but mental. 

Crossley was accustomed to being sought—to being 
urged to go on committees and join clubs—to hearing that 
a certain board would'be out of the woods if he would take 
the chairmanship. The United States Army had not sought 
his assistance; nor had anyone suggested that the com- 
pany of which hé became captain would know no more 
trouble. I knew that that would be the hardest feature of 
his service—that he had to thrust himself in uninvited, 
uncertain whether he was of any use or not. This, per- 
haps, was why he showed himself unusually sensitive. 

“Violet,” he said, ‘‘my orders have come, and I’m tak- 
ing the afternoon train to New York.” 

“Oh,” said Violet with the politest interest; but I knew 
her eyes were seeking mine to ask if her description of his 
uniform hadn’t been perfect. 

“‘And when I said good-by to that footman—the tall 
one, Frederick ——” ' 

“Ah,” said my sister-in-law, “‘you’ve been bidding fare- 
well to the servants?”’ 

There was nothing exactly offensive in her tone, and yet 
her question did summon up a slightly comic picture of 
those adieux. 

“Frederick,” Crossley went on as if he hadn’t heard, 
“gave notice. He means to enlist.” 


By Allice Duer 


LEJA REN 


February & 


eS Ee 
IM. Tl ll ll @ rr “The silly a | 


Violet patiently; and 
ing to me she added: || 
my poor father haj| 
cumbed. It appears {| 
no place for lawyers in this war, | 
he has left a perfectly good law P 
in New York and has gone down {; 
office boy to one of these commiss 
Washington. I’m told he quite 
his manner on that of the little red. | 
boy he had so long who used to say | 
your business’ in his own outer j 
Isn’t it amusing?” 
“T was going to say,”’ my broth; 
on, with his calm still unruffied, ‘, 
think it will be just as well not to 
him.” 4| 
“Not to replace him?” Violeif 
as if she were a well-meaning forei » 
whom the English language was a 
very difficult to understand. 
“Yes; I think for the present 1 
| 


HILLER 


get on with Plumtre.’’ Plumtre 
butler. 
“*T don’t believe I understand.’ 
“* T feel it looks better in wartim - 
Crossley began. 
“To have your silver dirty ai! 
guests badly valeted? I’m afraic |c 
agree with you.” 
. Crossley hesitated. He was jy 
reluctant to use authority. He hi i 
business a good deal of power, 
would have enjoyed wielding it 0 
he had entirely made his money s' 
of having inherited it. In his owhi 
I had never heard a hint of ow's 
P “*You’ll find in a few months,” is 
“that the people who keep on 1 hy 
the old scale will come in for a gil 
of disagreeable criticism.” | 
“‘Criticism!’’ cried Violet. ‘'\d 
know who has any right to criti te 
way I think right to live. I dor/ir 
fere with what you consider {ri 
Please don’t interfere with my ke in 
some standard of decency and |\u 
“T don’t think that’s patriot’ 
my brother. ‘‘I think that’s doy 

you like best.” , 
Violet laughed easily. “The|s¢ 
to be the way other people’s p; 0 
presents itself,” she said. “I |s 
telling Lewis how happy you are at getting away 0! 
your real responsibilities.” | 
I hate to witness the quarrels of married ple 
rather like the good rough-and-tumble fight t 
strangers, but this business of an arm round the ni{a 
stiletto at the back is too deadly to be entertainin| I 
never seen these two quarrel; I had imagined thy a 
did—that they were not sufficiently intimate. Th/W 
story seemed to me to be this: That they had tak |! 
a fancy to each other, and had got married; and 1/0 
had. grown decidedly bored with each other, an ha 
got a divorce. Now seeing what was coming mi 
away, but Violet stopped me. 
“Don’t go, Lewis,” she said almost chattil 
going to be quite amusing. Tell us honestly, € is 
she went on, turning back to her husband, “a'l’t 

really glad to go?” 

“cc Yes.’”’ 3 | 
‘Particularly glad, I mean, to get away from e? 
‘““Yes.”” He spoke emphatically, with a little nk ° 
head. | 
A faint color eame into Violet’s face as she ras 

Lt 


She Had 


| 4 


and said: ‘‘Of course I shall be wonderful, Leis 
everyone tells me how self-sacrificing Crossley i 0 | 
enlisted—or whatever it is officers do—but I’r 
have you know that he goes to please himself, an«|! 
not under the smallest obligation to make myse) 
fortable, because as a matter of cold hard fact ]'§ 
what he wants to do.” 

I, who had talked the matter over again and ¢ 
Crossley, knew that a profound sense of duty h’ 
him, and I began to say so, but he interrupted 1 

“Violet isn’t a bit interested in my motives, B®’ 
“(She just wants to know whether I’m glad to || © 

ell, Iam. Why shouldn’t I be? What hav 
done to make me want to stay?”’ € 

“Why, one hates to boast,’’ answered she 
I’ve done a good many things. I’ve always 
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suse for you and your friends, and I’ve always been 
empered, even on the rare occasions like the present 
you're not. In short, I’ve made a home for you.” 
home!” said Crossley, and I saw with alarm that 
been smoldering for years. ‘‘ You’ve made a place 
I was always at a disadvantage. You’ve interfered 
nything real I ever wanted to do. Oh, no, no, not 
”?_as hesaw her move her lips in protest—‘“‘secretly, 
ly, by making everything I was interested in seem 
ad comic—everything outside of my business, that 
uu were always glad to have that go on. You’ve 
ately made me ridiculous ——”’ 
ave?” said Violet with an obvious meaning. 
s, you,” he answered. ‘‘Why, you can’t even give 
er for me to the servants without your tone implying 
vey and you know it is absurd. You say ‘Mr. Rose 
* as if I were an imbecile baby. You talk about 
jining my friends for me—I don’t even dare bring 
sands to the house. No one ever thinks so well of me 
ive minutes’ talk with you. Oh, it isn’t what you 
t’s a subtle poison, so that everything I do or say 
clownish. I don’t care so much about other people, 
yu make me seem ridiculous to myself. This time 
mn’t. I shan’t be here. Laugh as much as you 
. Pm off.” 
yaused and Violet rolled her eyes at me, as much as 
that if it weren’t so sad it would be comic; but I 
not look at her. Behind my brother’s crude and 
ical outburst I guessed at years of real suffering and 
ed idealisms, and I almost hated his wife for choos- 
at moment for trying to make me an audience for 
g even his protest into ridicule. 
his point Frederick, the innocent cause of all the 
2, Was seen approaching to announce that the car 
the door. 
Mr. Rose’s trunk on the car?’”’ Violet asked, as if to 
hat she was a responsible housewife. 
's, madam, I put the captain’s trunk on myself.” 
ras the first time we had heard Crossley called by 
le, and it gave Violet her cue. 
iod-by, captain,’’ she said; and 
smile there seemed an intima- 
hat he had already assumed 
‘ymanners. It was one of those 
ng smiles that betrayed how 
broader it would grow as soon 
left her alone. 
ssley did not answer. He turned 
and I followed him into the 
Violet called after us to tell 
ick to come and speak to her 
ve had gone. I thought I knew 
»w that young Briton’s military 
jlasm was about to be sapped. 
thinking it over I came to the 
sion that I ought not to have 
urprised at Violet’s opposition 
ssley’s going into the army. She 
had never used her abilities— 
in the limited field of social 
bes, where, of course, she was 
ompetent. Most people would 
ud that she gave her full atten- 
) social things because she en- 
hem, but the reverse was truer— 
joyed them because they had 
attention. But nothing sours 
ickly as abilitiés left standing, 
‘olet’s had slightly soured. Of 
rously competitive nature she 
ar wit and powers of ridicule to 
'y anyone who tried to get out- 
le field in which she herself had 
thed. She did not want that 
-inclosure threatened. She did 
ind outsiders’ succeeding in 
twork; she was very kind to 
‘nen and authors who drifted 
Sher path; but let one of her 
‘—one of her own gang—attempt 
Ing of the sort and Violet was 
»ss. Any woman of her ac- 
ranice who wrote a book or went 
‘ffrage she would pierce with a 
snd darts; and I remember once 
iy her keep a dinner table in a 
gale of laughter by reading 
ihe poems of her best friend— 
iz them seem incredibly gro- 
iby her mere intonation. After- 
lwhen I read them at home, I 
ome beauty and a great deal 
se in them. To Violet they 
eared as a sort of treachery— 
‘brt to run with the hare and 
‘vith the hounds—an attack on 


Now she saw—unconsciously perhaps—that the war was 
the most dangerous of all attacks on her remote and 
tenuous prestige. If the hierarchy in which she stood high 
should crumble, what qualifications had she for success in 
any other? Certainly a military society offered her noth- 
ing. She might have tolerated being the appanage of a 
hero, but not taking the rank of a captain who was never 
going to the Front. 

I did not see her for some months after my brother went 
to camp. I took a job in Washington, where if not useful 
I was certainly busy. I heard of her now and then, not 
always flatteringly. ‘‘Violet,’’ people said, ‘“‘has not even 
heard that we are at war. She is giving parties just the 
same as ever.’”’ But I could not learn that anyone invited 
to her parties refused to go. 

Then I heard that there had been a change—not very 
fundamental. She had given up her ballroom to the Red 
Cross as a workroom, 

My heart being a little softened by time I went to see 
her the next time I was in New York. It was in the 
morning. 

“‘Wouldn’t you like to look at them?” she asked. I 
assented, knowing that she referred to her fellow workers. 

She led me softly to a little gallery where her musicians 
used to play, and pointed to the ballroom below us as if it 
were a bear pit. The room was paneled in a light-golden 
wood, mirrors and crystal appliqués were on the walls, the 
curtains were of old-blue brocade, and here and there pots 
of tall pink flowers were standing. In the high white light 
of the winter morning rows of women in pure white coifs 
were working. I felt a dramatic effect of some kind, and I 
was affected. Here, where they once danced, they now 
worked, I was thinking, when my sister-in-law’s clear, 
rapid whisper broke in. 

“Tsn’t it amusing?” she said. “‘We quarrel over socks 
and sweaters just as we used to do over our young men. 
At this moment, my dear Lewis, reputations are being 
made and lost over the width of a bandage, and voices are 
breaking and friendships being severed on account of a lost 
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“Whenever He Wants Anything He Writes. You Know I Stick to My Job, Lewis"’ 


hank of yarn. Ah, listen to that!’’ she added with delight 
as a ripple of argument broke out below us; and I felt she 
was shaking with internal merriment. 

I was shocked—perhaps repelled would be a better 
word. What she said was probably true enough; neither 
wearing a uniform nor working for the Red Cross makes 
human beings divine, and these women, most of them new 
to any sort of regular occupation, were very likely par- 
ticularly amateurish. But somehow their very suscep- 
tibility to criticism ought to have rendered them immune 
from criticism from one who was doing almost nothing 
herself. I remembered vaguely a phrase of Stevenson’s 
about the only honor some people had left was the “‘ pride 
of being inert.” 

“Tt’s easy,” I said, ‘‘to laugh at everybody’s efforts if 
you never get out into the open and do any work yourself.” 

“Oh, but I do!”’ said Violet, quite undisturbed by my 
reproof. “TI go twice a week to a canteen, where I am 
very much complimented upon my canteen manner. It’s 
an art. You mustn’t be severe, and yet you mustn’t be 
flirtatious; and you know, Lewis, there isn’t much be- 
tween. The older women can be motherly—only, of course, 
they are just the ones who never want to be—but it’s hard 
at twenty-eight to be motherly to great petty officers of 
forty. However, I’ve evolved an almost perfect manner 
of my own—like lyric love, you know—half angel and 
half bird.” 

I did not smile, but I wanted to. That is the danger of a 
person like Violet: she leaves her mark. This was what 
Crossley had broken out about. For me she had only 
changed ever so slightly my attitude toward the uniform 
of my country and the work of the Red Cross. For him 
she had cheapened his whole estimate of himself. 

Before I left I asked her if she had heard from Crossley. 

“Oh, yes. Whenever he wants anything he writes,’”’ she © 
answered. ‘‘Last week I sent him some heavier underwear 
and some cigars. You know I stick to my job, Lewis.” 

-Her manner was so detached that I did not suggest her 
accompanying me on a visit to Crossley, and perhaps it 
was as well she did not go. He was 
so extremely happy. He had just 
been promoted, and was to be sent to 
one of the Atlantic ports. “‘Not New 
York,’”’ he added with open satisfac- 
tion. His manner had gained the snap 
and aggression it had lacked, his face 
had lost its lines, his eyes had grown 
quick and alert, and his old depre- 
catory manner in the exercise of au- 
thority had gone; he seemed to think 
authority was his natural right. 

I speculated as I traveled home 
whether it was army life or freedom 
from Violet’s destructive power that 
had wrought the change. 

He had been several weeks at his 
new post when I was surprised one day 
in my office in Washington by a visit 
from Violet. 

“What are you doing?” I asked 
playfully. ‘‘Looking for a job?” 

“T don’t have to look for my job,” 
she returned, almost triumphantly. 
“T have to go down and rescue Cross- 
ley from his own incompetence. It 
appears the horrid little place is over- 
crowded—most of the workers sleep- 
ing in tents. Crossley has half a 
hall bedroom in a wretched boarding 
house. I am going down to put him 
in order.” 

I wondered just in what sense she 
was going to put him in order. Did 
she mean relegate him to what she 
considered his proper place in the uni- 
verse? Andifso would the new Cross- 
ley be as easy to undermine as the 
old one had been? 

I was not to know the answer for 
many months. 


It was a lovely June morning when 
the Washington boat brought me into 
Old Point. Overhead a seaplane was 
brooding above the waters like a vul- 
ture above carrion. Smart black, 
white and blue destroyers, looking like 
monsters invented by a futurist, were 
hurrying out to sea with heavy freight- 
ers which seemed to have put on some- 
one else’s suit of striped clothes. 

My business over about noon I took 
a trolley for Newport News, and after 
some trouble discovered my brother’s 
office. He was just going out to lunch. 

“Where do you lunch?” I asked 
innocently. ‘‘At the hotel?” 

(Concluded on Page 101) 
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NE afternoon last 

() November, just 
before the armi- 

stice was signed, I sat 
-in the tea room of a 
well-known hotel at Geneva that did not need the influx of 
wartime spies, agents and propagandists to make it a 
notorious nest of intrigue. There was a babel of tongues no 
less conflicting than the interests represented. My com- 
panion was an Englishman, long a resident of Switzerland, 
who knew the diplomatic ropes as well as any person in the 
country. We had been talking about Germany after the 
war. Suddenly he turned and said: ‘‘ Within a year after 
the peace treaty is signed there will be at least five 
million new Swiss citizens in Europe.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“The German as a German will not be admitted 
to the trade councils for years after the war, and he 
will therefore have to become a neutral to break 
in,’”’ was the reply. 

IT had just spent a fortnight in Switzerland 
watching the German make his last desperate play 
before the inevitable collapse. I realized that my 
friend had stated a truth big with significance for 
the vast social and economic reconstruction that 
will be the universal task for many months to 
come. In no other land, not even Holland, has 
the German played his game of commercial pene- 
tration so consistently and so cunningly as in the 
tiny republic bulwarked by the Alps, and which 
has been the haven of the oppressed for centuries. 
The German made it for the first time the stamp- 
ing ground of the oppressor, who wielded the 
weapon of economic necessity instead of the mailed 
fist. 

During the four years of war the lot of the small 
neutrals, notably those that bordered on Germany, 
was not a happy one. Just as America paid a high 
price to discover the meaning of the word neutrality, so 
did these countries discover all the terrors of war without 
actual participation. They were caught between a raven- 
ing and rapacious Germany on the one hand and an indig- 
nant and outraged group of Allies on the other. The 
wartime Holland, literally between the devil and the deep 
-blue sea, that I saw in June was full mate in trouble to 
the Switzerland, walking on eggs, that I beheld in October 
and November. Each was a sort of nonbelligerent No 
Man’s Land swept by a cross fire of equally cross purposes. 


More Troubles for the Small Neutrals 


OW that the war is over the complications of these 

small neutrals do not end. In some respects they are 
only beginning anew. The acute self-interest of the victori- 
ous European Powers as revealed by the preliminary peace 
negotiations at Paris indicates that the economic struggle 
for existence, which will vie with a freed democracy as the 
principal by-product of the conflict, will affect the neutrals 
for years to come. Fate has decreed: Once a neutral, 
always a neutral. Hence any intimate study of conditions 
and prospects in 
the nonwarring 
lands is of supreme 
interest and im- 
portance. 

Run the whole 
range of European 
neutrals and you 
get a panorama of 
German economic 
intrigue that un- 
folds with the 
romantic and 
sometimes sinister 
fascination of a 
cinema shocker. 
Spain and Sweden 
headed the list of 
these German 
“‘eolonies.””? Here 
the German con- 
quest was easy 
because frank ad- 
miration of the 
exaggerated Teu- 
tonic might—evi- 
denced wherever 
you turned—was 
a first aid to prop- 
aganda and pene- 
tration. Spain, 
however, was too 
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far off to be immediately useful for war purposes. Her 
period of service begins now. The main efforts were con- 
centrated on Holland, who had tonnage and accessibility 
to the sea, and Switzerland with her geographical and polit- 
ical leverage. They became and will remain the economic 
buffer states. 

Though small in area, light in population and raising 
but a wee voice in the concert of the world powers that be, 
they will be pivotal points in the whole German after- 
the-war commercial strategy. Just as they bore careful 
watching during the war, so must they be the objects of a 
particular scrutiny henceforth. Why? Simply because the 
whole German possibility of 
come-back is based on her ability 
to use these neutral countries for 
her own selfish ends. The Ger- 
man program of business res- 
toration—which will carry a 
military menace with it—is 
partly based upon an intensive 
camouflage campaign in Holland 
and Switzerland. As readers of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
may possibly recall, I tried to 
outline the Dutch situation in 
two articles published last Sep- 
tember. It remains only to 
attempt a visualization of 
Switzerland charted, diagramed 
and literally “‘booked”’ for Ger- 
man assimilation. The methods 
employed are not without their 
application to the United States, 
where this nefarious performance 
will be duplicated if the Ger- 
mans are given half a chance. 

I visited Switzerland at a 
critical time. The Kaiser was 
about to pass into eclipse, and 
with him the myth of Germanic 
power. I saw Germans every- 
where; heard their language 
spoken on all sides; again and 
again I stood on the banks of the 
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Rhine and looked 
into that land ¢ 
deepening shado: 
some respects ij 
like being in Ger 
itself. The solicitude of the German spies for my bag 
and more especially the papers that it contained, conti 
Those Swiss who had backed the wrong horse in the. 
days of the war were piling up on the band wagon | 
winners, 
At Berne, for example, a German secret-seryice | 
masquerading as head waiter in a leading hotel leane | 
me as he served my luncheon and said: ‘At last! 
got them, sir.” | 
There was humor as well as significance in the; 
turn-round of the rats who scuttled fast fro! 
sinking ship. | 
Before we make our little journey through §); 
land it may be well to inventory the complic| 
and difficulties that beset her the moment 
the red tides were loosed in Europe. Holla] 
nothing on her. In the first place Switzer | 
not one country. She is really three dit 
peoples—French, German and Italian, O | 
total population of 4,000,000 nearly 800,() 
French-Swiss and speak the language of I 
Within her confines dwell 300,000 Germa \j 
speak, think and act German. There are ), 
in Zurich alone. These 300,000 do not ||) 
: } 
the German-speaking and German-sympa 2 
population that inhabits the northern +t 
bordering on Germany and Austria. The] 'n 
Swiss were as loyal to France as the Germai}y 
were to Germany and the Italian-Swiss tc ti 
This original melting pot—it was the sanet'\y 
Calvin, long before New York became the we 
gateway —therefore became a seething cal n 
unrest, dissension and clashing interests. | 
But this was not all. Prior to the war the Germs] 
picked out Switzerland as their particular target |p 
etration, expecting her to be, like Holland, a useful jo 
the scheme of world annexation. She was and y|¢ 
tinue to be the chief intermediary on the trade } hy 
between Germany and Italy. Likewise she provii 
chief Teutonic underground railway into France. \¢ 
portant fact for all of us to remember now is that | it 
land, as far as Germany is concerned, will remain t |s2 
Switzerland, offering the same opportunities for e lo 
tion and all those other pernicious activities tha we 
inseparably a part of the German game in peace5\ 
as in war. 


The Victim of German Bullying | 


WITZERLAND was able to put up with all th bef 
the war—first, because it was profitable, whic (is 
usual reason for most things; second, because the ies 
hand was not disclosed. The moment that hostiliti|be 
the German showed his teeth and became the bul W! 
favorite sport was to browbeat and intimidate t/ si 
neutral, Witt 
land’s tro les 
gan. Inaj [als 
them yo fin’ 
curious ara 
with H lai 
whose : xe! 
were alm t il 
tical. Bc! © 
tries We 
physicall )alé 
rm 
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and full o npe 
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principal wartime kinship, however—and it likewise 
| an acute wartime necessity—between Holland and 
tland lay in the fact that their food supplies, like 
raw materials, had to come from the outside. Hol- 
hemmed in by the blockade and the still greater 
e of the German submarine, was no more aloof, so 
the bread basket was concerned, than little Switzer- 
yemmed in by four belligerent countries. 

land had ships and rich colonies, and by some means 


le to. get grain. Switzerland had no merchant fleets; ° 


ips of the Allies, who wanted to befriend her, were 
vith their own needs; and the railway systems of 
» and subsequently those of Italy were taxed to 
nit to supply their armies. 
h a brutality that she regarded as a divine preroga- 
ermany at once capitalized the needs of these two 
Js. For coal and iron she exacted foodstuffs. With 
ual philanthropy she increased the price of coal from 
e-war price of five dollars a ton to eighteen dollars a 
d subsequently to thirty-two dollars a ton. Despite 
iylockian performance she demanded compensations 
shape of immense quantities of chocolate, cheese and 
foodstuffs. The irony and hardship of the situation 
d the point that just as I found it impossible to get 
cheese in Edam so was it equally difficult to get 
cheese in Switzerland! Wherever you saw 
ss cheese factory you also saw a string of F 
in freight cars outside ready to be loaded. 
he United States, playing her great war réle 
eral provider, had not rationed Switzerland 
rain in a critical hour by diverting ships from 
se to this humanitarian service, the Swiss 
have faced actual starvation. Incredible 
nay seem, the Germans not only torpedoed 
these ships but subsequently accused the 
of disloyalty because they accepted the 
can help. The Teutonic war mind—like its 
aachine—worked in a mysterious way its 
ars to perform. 


German Poison in Swiss Trade 


TEMBER, too, that over the unhappy head 
‘Switzerland, as over the head of Holland, 
trembled always the menace of an armed 
im invasion. With all other ways blocked it 
have given the Kaiser a road into France. 
‘tland’s neutrality, to be sure, had been 
ateed by the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 
elgium’s inviolability had also been guaran- 
nd part of the country made into a shambles. 
3 this fear of being a second Belgium that 
‘Holland do many things for Germany that 
not want todo. In the last analysis it was 
ime dread that caused Switzerland to bend 
in to the Teutonic will, regardless of price. 
wrland, “the Good Samaritan of the world,” 
lerally treated like the devil incarnate by the 
i she had succored and befriended so often. 
4 outstanding features in the Swiss situation 
yitally concern us are em- 
‘in the answers to these 
‘ons: How did Ger- 
juse Switzerland for 
conomie ends? 
2 was the sys- 
ow willit op- 
enthe future? 
‘get the 
1 story we 
tgo back 
; moment 
(> period 
fore the 
_ In Swit- 
‘lasinno 
country 
t2 world 
ony was 
ély in- 
ced so far 
lé purposes 
° concerned. 
cly was over 
it of the coun- 
9|-German and 
n-speaking but 
‘where the vast 
hw familiar system 
T aganda was at work. 
tystem was part of the 
mie penetration pro- 
nt was a hydra-headed 
il that never slept. German tourists swarmed the 
2 German bankers had their grip on Swiss capital and 
ved it in the usual promotion of German schemes; 
n professors packed the Swiss universities, not to 
ite their academic education but to plant the poison 
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of Germanic ideas. One particular German stronghold 
was the Swiss banks. Most of them had German directors; 
many were German through and through. Zurich and 
Basel were in reality a miniature Berlin and Munich in 
their social and commercial structure. 

When the war broke, Northern Switzerland, if you 
judged by the emotion and enthusiasm of the people, was 
as keenly roused and concerned as Germany herself. With 
the first gun Germany got busy. The first thing was 
to impress Switzerland with the idea that it would be 
a short and easy triumph and that, to quote one of 
the injunctions, “If Switzerland does not behave 
she will get a dose of Belgium.” Those early 
German victories made a strong impression, 
which the German used to full advantage. 
The penetration increased. Switzerland reeked 
with espionage. 

At once Germany showed a certain amount 
of economic foresight. Despite her long prep- 
aration for war she realized that with the 
tightening of the British blockade she would 
sooner or later face the problem of raw 
materials. She started out to cajole or coerce 
Switzerland into acting as her handyman. 
Being human and pro-Swiss above all other 


things the average Swiss merchant was not averse 
to being persuaded. A flood of food and mate- 
rials began to stream into Germany. Later, 
when Germany got up against it, the Swiss 
realized their folly and paid for it with many 
pounds of flesh. 
The whole German program developed three 
phases: One was the accumulation of raw ma- 
terials, either for use during the war or for 
reconstruction; the second lay in the founda- 
tions laid down for future trade with the world; 
the third was the crusade launched to justify the 
war and establish a moral rehabilitation after 
the war. We will take them up in order. 
With hostilities Germany launched a huge buying 
campaign. It was in charge of Herr Hauptmann 
Schmitz, who acted as chief purchaser and was at- 
tached to the German Legation at Berne. He had 
agents everywhere. The great object was to corner all 
the available cotton, wool, rubber, copper; nickel and food- 
stuffs. Price was no object. The goods were bought in the 
open market. Everything looked rosy. 

This was only so long as the war looked as if it might 
be over in a year. When the Germans received their first 
setback and the new British armies poured into France 
this purchasing machine got a puncture. The Allies began 
to suspect the Swiss of excessive zeal in providing the 
Germans with materials, especially cotton, which was 
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useful for war purposes. The edict, “‘No more cotton,” 
went forth. 

A great protest went up in Switzerland. “‘A large part 
of our industrial life depends upon cotton. If we do not 
get it we shall perish,’’ was the plea. 

“All right,’’ said the Allies. ‘‘We 
will let you have cotton, but 
you will be rationed. You 
will be permitted to sell 
Germany only a limited 
amount of manufac- 

tured goods — 
enough to keep 
your industries 
going.” 

In Switzerland, 

as in Holland, 

there were 

““sood’’ and 

““‘bad’’ business 

men. The 

““good’’ dis- 

liked Germany 

and refused to 
sell her goods 
or materials; the 
“bad” imported 
merchandisefrom 
the Allies under 
many pretenses 
and slipped it 
through to the ene- 
mies of mankind, 
Everything was grist to 
their money mills. This 
smuggling, which developed 
into a tremendous business, 
had to be stopped because it 
‘was becoming a national crime. Now was born 
one of the most picturesque business institutions 
produced by the war, and it is still going strong. It 
was the Société Suisse de Surveillance Economique, 
or the “S. S.S.,” as it is better. known. In scope 
and organization it was precisely like the famous 
Netherlands Overseas Trust, the ““N. O. T.,’’ whose 
work I have already described in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. It is a group of Swiss business men 
organized to secure and distribute all imports 
with the guaranty that they are not to be diverted 
into enemy countries. The follow-up is not. quite 
so rigid as in Holland, where a remarkable pro- 
gressive secret service follows the material or the 
commodity to the ultimate consumer. The Swiss 
system likewise differs from the Dutch in that raw 
materials in particular are not consigned to indi- 
viduals but to various syndicates. Altogether there 
are fifty-one of these miniature trusts. Each one 
is rationed. 
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The Rationed Industries 


ET me illustrate with the case of Syndicat 
d’Importation de 1|’Industrie Metallurgique 
Suisse, or the ““S. I. M.S.,”’ as it is called for short. 
This is the importing syndicate of the Swiss 
metallurgical industry and it comprises 3600 mem- 
bers. It is the metal controller of the country; it 
imports all metals and allocates the amounts to 
the various individual manufacturers. No one can 
get raw metals save through its offices. The basis 
of supply for all imports of the 8.8.58. is the importation 
of the three years immediately preceding the war. 

In these syndicates, which extend to every branch of 
industry in Switzerland, you get one of the many business 
compensations of the war. Never before has the value of 
codperation been so emphasized. In both neutral and 
belligerent countries control has become a habit. It has 
impressed lessons of economy and codrdination that will 
be felt’ throughout all the succeeding generations. Of 
course the syndicate or large codperative idea is not 
especially new in Switzerland. Every city has its group 
of trusts of one kind or another. At Berne, for example, 
they own or operate nearly everything. The leading 
variety theater and dance hall in the capital is the property 
of a codperative society composed of stolid burghers! 

The S. S. S. merely expressed this old Swiss codperative 
idea with fangs. It restricted Swiss economic liberty and 
action, but through its guaranty of good faith to the 
Allies it enabled the little republic to get a working quan- 
tity of raw materials and foodstuffs, and these in turn 
kept the factory wheels of the nation turning. One 
interesting detail concerning its operations is that they 
will be continued until the Peace Treaty is signed, which 
means that there will be no leakage of materials into Ger- 
many until the proper time comes. 

At the head of the S. S. S. is H. Grobet-Roussy, a self- 
made Swiss industrial leader—he began as a maker of 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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O-O-O you niggahs!” The stri- ° 
H dent voice of exhortation was 

lifted high. ‘‘Quit yoh sins! 
Cease yoh triflin’, money-wastin’ ways, 
an’ make yoh ’lotments to yoh wives 
like de captain want. Quit yoh pusil- 
lanimous loafin’ on de job! Don’ you 
know you on de firing line back here? 
Don’ you know evah time General 
Pershing done advance anothah kilo- 
meter you got to unload fohteen mo’ 
ships? Evah time a 
doughboy done stick he 
baynet in one ob dem 
bush Germans a slingload 
ob rails or locomotifts or 
pork an’ beans or machine 
guns or some oder kin’ ob 
medicine for dem imps ob 
hell got to come down on 
de docks? You all got to 
lay off on dishere van rouge 
too—dat ere red pizen 
you-all a-picklin’ yoh in- 
sides wif!’’ 

“Hit rain so much, Bruddah 
Roberts,”’ fended one listener, ‘‘dat 
we hankers for pinal to keep us 
wahm.”’ 

“‘Ain’t hit rainin’ up dere in de 
trenches?”’ goaded the _ exhorter. 
“You sleepin’ in a dry baid evah 
night; dey layin’ in de mud up yanner. 
You gittin’ hot stew and coffee. 
Some dem buffalo boys up dere don’ 
tase no hot grub from one week end to de yother lessn 

dey git sent back for a rest.” 

* You sho do love to heah yohsef spout, pahson,”’ sneered 
a tall saffron-featured soldier on the outside of the circle. 
“Ef you wuk you ahms hard as what you wuks you mouf 
you-all got some call to talk. But you ain’t. Evah month 
St.-Nazaire hol’ de record for takin’ out de mostes’ cargo. 
We de men what does it.” 

The Reverend Ishom G. Roberts and the irreverent 
Claybank Alexander were corporals and rivals in the same 
company of stevedores in the A. E. F. In one end of their 
long, narrow barracks it was the custom ofthe spiritually 
endowed corporal to gather a group of the faithful and bear 
their souls aloft on wafted hymns of praise, after which in 
prayer and supplication he sought for strength for them to 
withstand the temptations which beset the colored man in 
a far country where the pigment in his skin is less a bar to 
his social reception than the money in his purse is an at- 
traction to the covetous. In the other end of the same 
structure the irreligious Claybank was likely to be the pre- 
siding dignitary at a crap game. When not so engaged it 
sometimes pleased the latter to stand about on the edge of 
one of the Reverend Ishom’s impromptu audiences and 
scoff as he had done just now. 

“You Claybank!”’ denounced the preacher hotly. ‘‘You 
crap-shootin’ scapegoat! You shatterin’ de morale ob dis 
whole company wid you gamblin’s. You think dese soldiers 
of democracy kin wuk like dey ought to wuk when you hip 
pockets stickin’ out like a bale ob hay wid money what dey 
earned by de sweat ob deir bodies? Money what de folks 
at home done subscribe for Libahty Bonds? And you 
steals it from ’em wid tricky dice!” 

“De little black-eyed bones is hones’,’ 
mulatto. 

“De little black-eyed bones is coals of fiah from hell!”’ 
declared the elder solemnly, -while his large black face ex- 
pressed both horror and repugnance. 

Claybank’s jaundiced lip curled resentfully. 

“What you all time pushin’ me ’bout dicin’ foh?” he 
demanded. “Is I de onliest crap shooter in de stevedore 
regiment?” 

“You my cousin’s chile,’”’ recalled the elder solemnly, 
with a note of lugubrious pathos. ‘‘I done promise to look 
atter you in dis man’s ahmy.” 

“Ise old as what you is,” retorted Claybank impudently. 
“What call you got to look atter me? Gwan’’bout yoh 
business, dat what you do! All time pesterin’ me. Youse 
a money lover yohsef. You jealous ’cause I win’s mo’ 
money ’an what you can save wid all yoh stinginess. You 
des nachelly hates me, dat what you does!’”’ The yellow 
man’s voice had dropped to an accusing whine as he re- 
proached the preacher of the Lord. 

“Hate yoh?. No! Ah love yoh soul, brudder, but I sho 
do hate yoh sin.” And the Reverend Ishom launched into 
a yet more fiery denunciation of the gambler’s habit. 
““Ump-ah-ooom!” he snorted in conclusion. ‘Ah nevah 
does trus’ any man what gambles. Ah nevah, nevah does, 


scowled the 


” 


for de devil sho gwine 
to prevaricate wid dat 
man sooner or later.” 
Claybank turned 
away, his mood more 
unregenerate than ever. 
“How long dis company 
goin’ to stan’ for dat ole 
joke bawlin’ ’em out dis- 
away?’’ he growled. 


niggah think he gwine 
win dis wah wid he jaw like 
ol’ Samson in de Bible 
times.” 

“Claybank!”’ challenged 
the minister sharply, with 
solemn rebuke in his tones. 
“‘T done gwine to save yoh 
soul from gamblin’!”’ 

“Is yoh?”’ sneered Clay- 
bank over his shoulder. “I 
gwine cure you ob pesterin’ 
de life out ob me, dat what 
I gwine do!” 

And thus there rose a kind of spiritual feud between the 
two that grew fiercer from week to week and supplied the 
company with diversion when all other diversion failed. 
Each corporal plotted cunningly against the peace of mind 
of the other, though it must be confessed that in this con- 
test of wits the yellow perverse child of this generation was 
keener and cleverer than the ebony-hued son of light. 
Claybank tormented Ishom skillfully and successfully. He 
gave him no rest night or day, interrupting his meetings 
with taunts and jeers and banter of every kind and break- 
ing in upon his silent moments with heckling queries, 
charges of hypocrisy and insinuations of unworthy motive. 
When the yellow man got the crowd with him because his 
wit was more nimble than the black man’s he used to create 
a vast storm of merriment by inviting the Reverend Ishom 
to hazard some francs of his own upon the turn of the dice. 

“Fade me! Fade me!” he would banter, shaking a 
bundle of French notes under the corporal cleric’s face. 
“Fade me! You got money! You savin’ money like a 
miser all de time. I’ll gib you a chance to double it quick.” 

With patient dignity it was the custom of the Reverend 
Ishom G. Roberts to repel these taunts by fresh excoria- 
tions of the sin of games of chance, trying withal not to 
show a bad spirit, though the blood of anger at times waxed 
hot in his veins. 

But Claybank carried his rivalry even into their daily 
work, for each was the leader of a gang upon the dock. 
The dock was a very busy place. Great ships lay two 
abreast, often to the number of twenty or more, in the 
huge discharging basin, with lighters hugging the outer 
side, with winches singing, with tackle creaking, with huge 
booms and derricks swinging to and fro, with giant cranes 
tossing locomotives or ninety-ton guns about as if they 
were bits of lath, with slings descending empty and limp 
into holds, to come forth swollen to bursting and momen- 
tarily deposit their loads upon the wide quays, where ever- 
hungry strings of empty cars were pushed forward and 
filled and sealed and passed to the engines that stood 
steaming and ready for the long journey toward the Front. 

And this work of shifting cargo went forward night and 
day, rain or shine, with black men, white men, all sorts of 
men that could handle a winch or propel a truck or manip- 
ulate a freight hook sweating together upon the job. Bu 
mostly the sweating was done by the black men. . 


“If I Tells Dese Boys Dey 
Gwine Cut Yoh Heart Out 
and Hang it on de Bobs 

Wire Fence’’ 


“Reckon dat noisy black» 


a 


“You allt 
preachin’ at ; 
complainedClay 
one day as the 

* men faced each | 
* onthe deck ofat 
port while t 
gangs toiled } 
“Why don’t. 
show me som 
Take yoh 
show me som : 
“Youse fixin for to race? 
_ quired Ishom, pausing to eo): 
plate Claybank’s bony features with un 
care. | 
“You got de Lawd on yoh side; I rec) 
must hab de debbil on mine,” went on | 
bank impiously. ‘‘Well, you-all te 1) 
gang and de Lawd and dem two sling) 
jump in on dat canned goods in your hol’. I take de; 
and my gang and jump in on dis hay in my hatch.” | 
“How we goin’ to measure?” demanded the pj 
corporal craftily. all 
“Kyars,” answered Claybank. “Count kyars.” | 
“You ain’t said nothin’ when you said that,” pre ! 
on parson, ‘Hay fill mo’ kyars dan what pork an’: 
oes.” ai 
“We fills six kyars while you fills fo’,” declared Cla i 
with seeming recklessness. ‘ | 
“You foolish, Claybank,” responded Ishom, who d 
wish for an unfair advantage. . || 
“Is 1?” retorted Claybank. ‘I challenges you!’ ! 
the gambler shouted his banter loudly: “De Alen 
gang loads six kyars ob hay while de hebenly choi 
four kyars ob pork an’ beans.” 4 
“T ’cep’ de challenge!’”’ announced Ishom with g 
and was satisfied enough that Claybank should thus |s 
have thrust into his hand a tool for the scoffer’s 0} 
doing. “Hop to it, you children ob de Lawd!” ter 
with a hallelujah shriek of savage joy that was eal la 
to fire his followers to their utmost from the very ju > 
Cupping his hands he shouted over the side to that It 
of his gang which worked upon the dock. “Ki) | 
groun’ clear—dat all I axes you,” he exhorted, ini at 
the spot where the slings came down. ‘I sure gwi pl 
dem boxes at you. Dey comin’ up out of dat hol’ j\\s2 
like a fountain was playin’ ’em out. You-all shoo 2m 
de kyars faster’n you evah shot chicken down you t) )at 
And then he descended rapidly into the hold, | t 
was the place to push the work. His squad, thoug 
means entirely made up of the members of his 
spiritual progress, nevertheless contained the ma, ity 
them and might be regarded as a leavened lump. |i | 
thus an opportunity to demonstrate conclusivi| | 
there was a relationship between morals and jor! 
between good conduct and:stout, enduring muse), | 
lariously therefore the Reverend Ishom led his m/ if 
attack upon those piled-up and wedged-in cases of |e 
culent pork and the toothsome bean. He bent b bit 
back under the loads, he stripped to his sooty iv 
sweated till it shone like sculptured onyx where >! 
muscles slipped and bulged. His gang, too, work fe! 
ishly, loyally, enthusiastically. 
But things went wrong. The winches stuck a 
Once a fall fouled in the tackle. Later the vtke! 
strands parted. Besides which it appeared that ted! 
fills cars more than fifty per cent faster than canni £0 
Ishom had been outgeneraled and outlucked if )t ? 
worked, and his gang was defeated rather badl Cl 
bank jeered exceeding loud. But Ishom swall red. 
chagrin and laughed. Pie 
“Dat all right, Claybank. You done beat us «fb ti 
you sharper’n what I is, but we de bes’ men yit.” 
That night, with spirit unbowed by defeat, his «10! 
tion of the sin of the gambler was at least as sc!" 
ever. Claybank at his end of the barracks hi sie 
blistering diatribe and winced under it in the mi 
chucklings over the victory of the afternoon. B 
sat Clemma Washington, a black-faced, rabbit} 
quisitive specimen, who was reputed to carry the 
history of every man from Jefferson County som/h™ 
his kinky head. 4 
“Claybank,” inquired Clemma in a mean thi’ 
that was calculated to rouse curiosity, ‘‘you € 
why Brothah Ishom so powful hot against dicin 
ca he looked at Clemma inquiringly. - 


heah,”’ he demanded, “‘widout somebody done 

Clemma was one of those inadmirable elasti 
person to whom an equivocal existence com 
was a worshiper in the outer circle of Ishom 
yet this did not prevent him from losing each 
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of franes to Claybank, who recognized him therefore 
who paid for his privileges of association. Clemma 
ww about to make another payment, but this time in 
ation rather than in money. 

aybank!’’ he whispered solemnly after a furtive 
about him, ‘‘I gwine tell you a secret: Dicin’ nigh 
‘lint Brothah Roberts oncet.” 

yw dat?’? inquired Claybank, incredulously yet 


othah Roberts done gamble away de church house 
n de fall ob a pair ob dice. Gambled it plumb away 
ete Hightower, dat didn’t hab no mo’ heart dan to 
pulpit ob de Lawd right out from under de han’ ob 
acher. Dat how come Brothah Roberts to enlist; 
; didn’ do him no good, ’cause dey tuhn him right in 
_ draft troops.” 

mbank leaned back and whistled softly. 

iccome I ain’ nevah heard dat before?” he demanded 
tly. “Mah mothah ain’ nevah tol’ me dat.” 

yh mothah ain’ gwine say nothin’ ’gin her own cousin, 
n a preachah—not to a sinful puhson lak you, she 


rbank was whistling again. 

. got a mos’ itchin’ han’ for dice,” elucidated Clemma. 
e pay day and evahbody rattlin’ de little bones, he 
chelly nigh ’bout crazy to get in de game.” 

yu reckon I could git him to fade me?” speculated 
ank, his bad yellowish eyes gleaming with an ugly 
“You reckon I could?” 

nma was noncommittal on this point. His mind ran 
ad to another contingency. ‘‘Sometime Ishom been 
7 lucky ’bout his dicin’,” recalled the little black 
“But he unlucky dat once ’bout de church, an’ old 
lightower tuk it de nex’ day foh a cohncrib.” 

m’t mattah how lucky he am,” defied Claybank.. “TI 
git him ina game. I sho gwine git him in a game!” 
seeding this the yellow man relapsed into a crafty 
of plotting silence, which was disturbed only once, 
mma broke it to borrow ten francs and thereafter 
liately went his way. 

distant sounds of prayer and praise to quiet all the 
\ear-by noises and make reflection profitable Clay- 
zoncluded his ratiocinations and moved out of his 
and down the aisle to where he met the Reverend 
, and meeting spoke him fair. Indeed from this time 
jitude toward the black exhorter wholly changed. 
aunted, he 
ino more, and 
stood patiently 
the most vit- 
of verbal bar- 
against the 
.ess of his hab- 
Te not only 
1 Ishom with 
spect but began 
‘ke a cunning 
‘of friendliness 
| him. 

¢ this softening 
brazen human 
/on which he 
ered nightly the 
aisly minded corporal 
d and took courage. 
the midst of this joy 
i sharply punctured 
ain, a sharp stab- 
‘ow that caused him 
iw the friendly ad- 
(of Claybank with 
‘ridity of a strong 
ion. 

1 came about primarily 
th the fact that Ishom 
stbbornly refused to sub- 
( for Liberty Bonds on 
Inents. 

\, thank you, sah, don’t 
»body to buy myLibahty 
ltor me,” he had declared. 
it was Ishom’s secret 
(e to buy Liberty Bonds 
Issavings. ‘Ise gwine to 
‘wo-hundred-dollar Libahty Bond all to oncet wid 
n money when I gits ready,’’ was what he had 
ved himself. ’ 
ay as a corporal on foreign service was $40.80. In 
« money at current rates of exchange this brought 
‘ch month, over and above the allotment to his 
1, one hundred and sixty-odd francs. In this sum 
aged to get always a hundred-franc note, and that 
saved scrupulously, going through a certain cere- 
f consecration by marking in ink upon the white 
€ In its upper center his initials, I. G. R. 

mine,” he would declare musingly. ‘I done earn 
€ sweat ob my loins. I gwine brand it just like a 


Having branded it he would incorporate it in the greasy 
buckskin roll which, sleeping or waking, had never, since 
the inauguration of this practice, been off his body except 
under circumstances that absolutely compelled separation; 
and even then it was never allowed out of the sight of his 
eye. 

Meantime, the idea of the purchase of the bond grew 
upon his mind as a surpassingly brilliant thing to do. 
Indeed, he meant to make its flashing to the eyes of his 
astonished flock one day the text for a mighty sermon on 
the grace of frugality and the virtue of patriotism. ‘‘ How 
many Libahty Bonds dem gamblers buy wid deir money?” 
was to be the last division of his discourse. 

And now he was nearly ready for the purchase. One 
thousand francs plus some odd notes would do the trick, 
and he had nine hundred francs in the secret wallet. .Con- 
cern for their safety naturally took up a larger and a larger 
place in his thought; yet would he risk no other disposition 
of them than his own person. He had declared that he 
never trusted gamblers. The fact was that Ishom put 
most of his trust in God, and all that flowed over for hu- 
manity was mopped up by that little circle of the faithful 
who joined with him in nightly spiritual combat groups 
against the machine-gun nests of the devil. 

This habit of general distrust justified itself in Ishom’s 
mind by the fact that his increment was still secure when in 
due course of human events there came a tenth pay day to 
the stevedore regiment. 

The celebration of that happy event ran high as usual. 
Waves of enthusiasm, shouts of joy, salvos of song, 
shrieks of hilarity echoed in the streets of the camp 
where seven thousand black men had their temporary 
homes. The Reverend Ishom received his own stipend, less 
the accustomed deduction, at bout the hour of five-thirty 
o'clock, when he brought his gang in from a day of steaming, 
straining toil upon the docks. Thereafter immediately he 
filed by the mess kitchen according to custom, and accepted 
the usual liberal dole of food. To-night it consisted of 
baked hash, two hot biscuits, a huge spoonful of mashed 
potato and a ladle of rich gravy, and the corporal bore this 
carefully to the long open-air table ranged between the 
barracks. i 

Having toiled heavily he ate ravenously. The biscuits 
and the gravy appealing particularly to his palate he went 
back for seconds. 

“Dat cook sho do make biscuits almos’ 
mammy,” he apologized ingratiatingly to the 
geant, who, himself being the 
biscuit maker and humanly 
responsive to compliment, 


lak mah 
mess ser- 


gave Ishom two more biscuits and liberally 
slopped them over with gravy. 

His meal concluded Ishom passed within doors. 
The barracks was in its usual pay-day hubbub. 
Men swaggered and vapored, displaying all sorts 
of ridiculous purchases—from monkeys, which 
“were a nuisance, to fur overcoats, which were nonregulation 
and could not be worn. The air was filled with the hum of 
many voices and heavy-with the smoke of much tobacco, 
while here and there from end to end crap games were be- 
ginning to break out. Now let it be added that crap games 
were equally nonregulation with the fur overcoat, but that, 
taking human nature into account, there are certain things 
that the white officer of a black stevedore regiment will not 
seek out, and an ‘officer who entered a barracks suddenly 
on or shortly after pay day without contriving to send ad- 
vance notice of his coming would be regarded, both by his 
men and by his fellow officers dragged out for duty on 
the resulting courts-martial, as lacking in consideration. 

The exhorter noted this epidemic of crap games in the 
barracks with his customary sense of pain; yet the absorp- 
tion of every man by one or another of the thrilling pleas- 
ures of pay night made Ishom’s bunk a sort of secret spot 
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in which he could proceed at once to that solemn rite of the 
initialing and consecrating of another one-hundred-frane 
note to that high purpose whose prospective accomplish- 
ment was now so near. This duty was immediately dis- 
charged, and it was a tribute to the stoutness of Ishom’s 
nerves that amid all this hubbub he could immediately. 
stretch out his limbs and fall into sound and refreshing 
slumber. 

The parson awoke with a guilty start, as fearing that 
he might have overslept. Making sure from that small 
vanity upon his wrist that he had not, his next act was an in- 
stinctive, almost unconscious, obedience to habit by feeling 
for his money. That soft flexible wad did not immediately 
discover itself beneath his fingers. In a bewildered, mysti- 
fied way, as if wondering if he might not have misplaced it 
or forgotten to make it secure, he sent his hands on various 
voyages of exploration about his middle and behind his 
back. These brought to light eventually the rolled and 
sweaty tapes that had encircled his body. Inspection re- 
vealed that they had been neatly clipped on each side of 
where the pouch had been attached. 

Ishom sat on the edge of his bunk blinking thought- 
fully. Robbed! He had been robbed. For a moment 
shock at the depravity of mankind possessed him. Then a 
certain indignation rose within him. 

“Some niggah—what niggah!’’ he rumbled angrily, but 
under his breath only, for a mood of craft warned him 
against any sort of outcry, and he tried to resolve himself 
into a black edition of Sherlock Holmes, patiently under- 
taking to reconstruct the scene through which he had slept. 
Now the electric lights burned brilliantly, but there had 
been an interval of dusk before they were turned on. That 
had been the thief’s opportunity. ; 

Who knew that the Reverend Ishom was possessed of 
these patient savings of ten months, and that he bore them 
always about his body? So far as the victim surmised, no 
one. What man was shrewd enought to guess the fact? 
Several perhaps. Claybank, most certainly. But Clay- 
bank was not a thief. He was only a gambler. Besides, 
Claybank had been so very much changed of late. 

“Some niggah—what niggah!’”’ rumbled the exhorter in 
a puzzled way. 

““What dat, Brudder Roberts?’’ inquired a respectful 
voice from two bunks distant. 

“T just gettin’ ready foh to re- 
mahk dat if dey was any ob de 
breddern left to come, hit nigh 
*bout time to staht de meetin’.” 

“De faithful twelve 
heah, I reckon,” opined 
the speaker, whose 
voice the parson had 
instantly recognized as 
belonging to one of 
the faithful, Bird- 
song Jones by 
name. ‘‘I’ll jes’ 
projeck roun’ and 
see who-all kin I 
turn up.” 

The parson 
nodded approval 
and Birdsong was 
almost as success- 
ful as his anticipa- 
tions, so that the prayer 
meeting was duly held. 
Meantime, however,the 
general rarefied volume 
of Ishom’s suspicions 
had condensed and 
poured themselves in a 
searchlight finger of accusation upon the head of Clay- 
bank Alexander. But Claybank was his cousin’s child; 
moreover he, Ishom Roberts, had publicly declared his 
intention to save the soul of Claybank. These conditions 
imposed both delicacy and restraint upon the exhorter’s 
next procedure, and it was a perplexed and sadly burdened 
shepherd who gathered the faithful about him and lifted 
the ‘appeal of their spiritual needs on high. 

But though his heart was distraught with its own con- 
cerns he was able to note the absence of one of the twelve, 
and to inquire conscientiously at the close of the meeting: 
“Where Brudder Johnson?” 

“‘Brudder Johnson feelin’ pohly to-night,’ explained 
Birdsong Jones. 

Brother Johnson’s place of residence was a lower bunk 
halfway down the right-hand side, and thither the Rever- 
end Ishom went to make a dutiful pastoral call. 

“You feelin’ mighty bad, Brothah Johnson?” he in- 
quired sympathetically. 

“Dis yer flu,’”’ moaned Johnson. “I done got de flu 
somepin powerful. Better keep away from me ’cause it 
mighty infectious. Better keep plumb away, de doctah 
say.’ The sick man emphasized this by shuddering and 
seeming to withdraw himself into smaller compass in his 
bunk as Corporal Ishom drew near. 

““Tye doctah say’? De doctah ain’t seen you, is he?” 


“Hate Yoh? No! Ah Love Yoh 
Soul, Brudder, But I Sho Do Hate 
Yoh Sin’? 
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“Not yit he ain’t, but dat’s what dey tell us all in de 
Y.M.C. A. De flu cotchin’ and if any man got de flu de 
yothers got to keep plumb away from him, from he clothes 
and he bed and he blankets and yevathing what he use.’ 

“Dat so,” acknowledged the parson, and from a distance 
he contemplated the chocolate features of Brother John- 
son. ‘‘Seem lak you kindah pale and tremly.” 

“Pale,” moaned Brother Johnson; ‘I feels so pale Ise 
almost white. Gimme one mo’ day wid dis disease and I’ll 
be whiter dan de colonel hissef. De doctah comin’ in ’bout 
a hour.” 

“De Lawd’s blessin’ done descen’ upon you,” intoned 
the Reverend Ishom, backing off. “Ah sho does hope to see 
yoh well in de mawnin’.” 

“Dey ain’t no hope ob dat,” sighed Brother Johnson; 
and Ishom, with the consciousness of duty done, turned 
away, his mind reverting quite easily to its own concerns. 

a gwine lay a trap foh dat yaller niggah,’’ he decided. 
“T sho gwine to lay a trap foh him.” 

Ishom’s bunk having no particular appeal for him now 
he strolled out into the night and lifted up his face to the 
stars to seek wisdom where wisdom was to be found. For 
an hour, and then for another hour, he rambled mooning 
about the camp, between the long rows of barracks, past a 
hundred crap games, past the guardhouse already begin- 
ning to fill afresh, past the:piles and piles of lumber where 
new construction was going up, to the stout high fence of 
wire that marked the limits of the camp on one side, and 
then back again to the other, seeing and being seen, salut- 
ing and being saluted, hailing and being hailed, but allow- 
ing himself to be drawn into conversation with no one while 
he wrestled with his loss and pondered over his duty. Occa- 
sionally he tried to make the whole thing an open question 
by murmuring again: “‘Some niggah! What niggah!” 
But it invariably became a closed issue once more. ‘‘Mah 
cousin’s chile!’ he would sigh. ‘“‘ Mah cousin’s chile!” 

Tattoo came, and call to quarters, and then the final taps. 

“What you doin’, niggah, outside your quarters atter 
ten o’clock?’”? demanded an inquisitive sentry. ‘‘Dess 

?cause you got two streaks on you ahm don’ gib you no 
license to prowl roun’ dis camp like it was a henroos’.”’ 

“Tse caught out, sentry,’’ apologized Ishom humbly. 
“Tse hurryin’ to ’em now.” And he quickened his slow 
shuffle and pointed his course between two buildings by a 
short cut which would bring him more directly to his bar- 
racks at the same time that it assured the meeting of no 
more officious sentries. Yet once under the dark lee of his 
own barracks he halted for a final reflective moment, reluc- 
tant to go inside with his line of action undetermined. 

The bunk house was dark, of course. For ten minutes, at 
least, it was supposed to have been wrapped inslumber, and 
yet while the colored man halted 
and pondered there came to him a 
sound that was not of slumber. Or 
rather than a sound, it was a con- 
fused medley of many sounds—low, 
half-smothered aspirates, murmurs 
of suppressed excitement and stifled 
cries that were one-half prayers, or 
that began in prayers and ended in 
curses. 

The elder recognized the meaning 
of these sounds immediately, and 
his loud-ticking conscience urged 
him to shun them; but there was 
an element in his man’s nature that 
bade him stay and listen, leaning 
his ear close against the board and 
tar-paper side of the house. One of 
these voices within was easily recog- 
nizable and the sound of it filled the 
Reverend Ishom with a mingling of 
basely human wrath and _ loftily 
spiritual grief. The other voices 
were not recognizable, yet there was one of 
them that had a most familiar ring. 

“Who dat?’”’? demanded Ishom in voice- 
less self-interrogation. ‘‘Who dat?” 

But no answer came from the tarred 
paper, and ashamed of his undignified posi- 
tion the exhorter moved down the long line 
of the barracks building to the entrance nearest his bunk. 

“What you doin’ outside?” reproved the barracks ser- 
geant. 

““More’n what you doin’ inside,” answered the parson 
shortly. ‘‘Ise tendin’ to my business. Huccome you let a 
crap game go on atter ten o’clock? Ain’t dey hours enough 
in de day to court de debbil in?” 

The sergeant turned sulkily and glanced down the ave- 
nue of bunks to the other end, one hundred feet away, 
whence the sound of voices was audible even where he 
stood. No trace of light was visible. 

“Dat dess some ob de men snorin’,’”’ he declared men- 
daciously. ‘‘You bettah min’ out how you talk to me, 
Sot Roberts. Ill done take dem streaks offen you 
ahm.” 

“Take ’em,’”’ answered Ishom shortly. ‘I has trouble 
enough without ’em.” And with this slight defiance he 


” 


” 


made his way to his own bunk, while the indulgent ser- 
geant muttered after him: “Dis monthly crap shootin’ all 
de time sho do git on Bruddah Roberts’ nerves. I gwine 
*tend to him dough if he let dat lip ob his flap roun’ too 
loose wid me.’ 

Another. thought of his ‘pastoral duty had meantime 
come to the preaching stevedore, and he went to the bunk 
of Brother Johnson, but only to find it empty. 

“De doctah done took him,” the minister murmured hol- 
lowly, and was a little awed as he thought how swiftly men 
were struck down in the midst of health, and reflected that 
Brother Johnson, taken to the hospital to-night, might, at 
the rate men were going, be taken to a sadder place to- 
morrow; and he reproached himself with not having given 
more consideration to his parishioner’s condition. 

But from the Johnson bunk the sounds about the crap 
game were more plainly audible, and brought again to the 
minister’s attention the piquing curiosity of that almost 
recognizable voice. He yielded to its tantalizing call, and 
softly as a cat on velvet moved down the dirt-floored aisle 
to a spot upon the ground between the bunks where a 
stump of candle burned its feeble rays canopied by some 
six or eight crouching figures bending above the dim circle 
where two little cubes of ivory bounced and twirled on the 
hard-packed earth. About the circle were small heaps of 
money, some silver, but mostly five, ten and twenty franc 
notes, while at one side lay a lordly hundred-franc note, 
haughtily waiting for someone to.cover it. The faces of 
the players were all indistinct as they squatted on their 
knees and bent low over the spinning dice, picking up or 
laying down money, subtracting from or adding to piles 
according to the issue of the play. 

Silently and unnoticed Ishom joined the outer circle, 
meaning to watch the players:rather than the play, for it 
was the enigma of the voice that had brought him back 
there. Yet as he watched the dice fall, as he noted the 
stakes and traced the bets from play to play, the lure of the 
game took hold upon him and held him tighter and tighter, 
pulling his face down lower and lower till he was close 
enough to notice an inky fly track staring up at him from 
the white vignette of the hundred-franc note. He marked 
it carelessly at first, and thefi with sudden interest that 
drew his eyes toward it like a magnet. It was—it was his 
initial! It was his note! The parson’s mouth opened and 
closed but uttered no sound. His fingers clutched violently 
at the air but his arms made no forward move. 

‘Don’ nobody fade me ’tall?’”’ was inquired in a com- 
plaining tone; and the mystery of the voice which had 
drawn Ishom to the game was solved. It was the voice of 
Brother Johnson, the mighty in prayer, the powerful in 
reasoning with the conscience-stricken. 
Too ill for prayer meeting, supposed by 
now to be in the hospital ‘‘rasselin’ wid 
de flu,’’ he was on his knees here on the 
cold earth floor of the barracks, wrestling 
with the little gods of chance. 


“I Done Got de Flu 
Better Keep Away From Me” 


“Dis Yer Flu,’? Moaned Johnson. 
Somepin Powerful. 


“Ah done fades you, Mistah Johnson,’’ announced that 
other voice, which all along the parson had been able to 
recognize; and Claybank Alexander loftily placed a one- 
hundred-franc note of his own exactly over the one which 
bore the initials of Brother Roberts, thereby explaining the 
significance of the crap shooter’s term to fade, meaning to 
cover; and by this also indicating that he wagered one 
ee francs against one hundred on the next fall of the 

ice, 


stripped out four notes from his reserves. } 


The dice fell, and by their fall Brother iol 
whereat something leaped in the breast of the Rey 
Ishom and he was warmed by a kind of fierce exult 
for the fever of that old-time passion was getting 
more into his veins. 

“Claybank’s luck done change!” cackled a yoic 
mingled satisfaction with regret and envy, as rey 
that the change had come too late to save the ea 
own pile from being added to that within the mu 
encircling arm. 

“Dat de fus’ time I lose dat big a pot ton 
remarked Claybank casually, and thrusting a han 
his trousers pocket he kept it carefully on a rabbit 
while Brother Johnson indicated by a wave of his 
that he left his winnings on the board, thereby do 
his bet. Claybank promptly faded him by shuffliy 
two hundred francs more, with the Reverend Ishom 
while puzzling to know how, if Alexander had not 
much as one hundred francs before to-night, that hu 
frane note with his initials upon it got down th 
Brother Johnson’s bet. He was still inquiring of | 
upon this point when Brother Johnson, after | 
of his wrist, rolled and lost. 

Claybank swept in the dice but not the pile, as an 
ing that he, too, now doubled the bet and cha} 
Brother Johnson to risk four hundred franes inst 
one hundred. But Brother Johnson grew timorot 
hesitated. 

“Ts you a gambler or just a peanut spoht?” nm 
Claybank with obvious irony. | 

“Tse a gambler!’”’ boasted Brother Johnson stout, 


Ishom leaning low saw that every one of i | 
initialed—they were his notes—saw and staggered t 
revelation that Brother Johnson besides being a mr 
backslider was an ingrate and a thief. The colored ec 
turned sick in the heart of him. For a moment his{2 
cast in lines of unspeakable grief and his glance k & 
the brim of the old campaign hat which the faith s 
instinctively pulled lower over his eyes as if to hic itl 
from some accusing presence. Yet a game wa} 
played, a wildly exciting game, one of the most fasi|a 
that ever cast its spell over a naive and childish nat’), 
Ishom’s unsuppressible interest in it presently mi? 
indifferent to every other emotion. 
. Claybank won on the first cast, and the ne t 
dragged—that is, he took in his winnings and lef jn 
hundred-frane note as his wager. This wager ‘al 
Johnson promptly faded with one that, like the forn m 
bore ink traces on its white vignette. And again >| 

Yet instead of condemning Brother Johi\n 
terly Parson Roberts felt a kind of symp jy 
him. This sympathy actually increased as 1}: 
went forward, with varying issues but wi C 
bank gradually acquiring more and more ol rol 
Johnson’s ill-gotten treasure, until at las n 
pyramidal bet all of it was risked. | 

“Drag, niggah! Drag!’ groaned a hus) Vv 
from the outer circle. ‘‘Gib yoh luck a h 

But the weak and tremblin; ro! 
Johnson, frozen into immob' y ! 
was almost paralysis by th oe 
significance of the hazard t 
brief an interval must be det mi 
did not drag. Nor did he ony 
else recognize that most famil fva 
which nervous excitement h|s0 
consciously and so complely | 
guised. Meanwhile the . 
Ishom’s skilled eyes were not 
movement of Claybank’s | : 
wrist, the every detail with "id 
fingers of his left hand grasped the spec! ¢1’ 
cubes to deposit them in the palm of 
hand, which with digits closed round was ¢* 
to seem to shake and certainly to eA 
‘After an unbreathing age the dice fell. Brot 
son had lost again and finally Claybank ha de 

another victim, and with a clawlike clutch o . 

deft fingers he gathered in the pile. 7 

“Yaller man!” croaked the Reverend Ishp® a 
throat wrathfully. “Yaller man!” 

But again no one heard or heeded until Bro 
son, who, with loose, sagging jaw, after staring ” 
at the spot where his pastor’s money had | 
shamed eyes to meet the glances of those whi 
witness to both his spiritual downfall and hii 
bankruptcy, and there encountered, as if it! 
ghost, the figure and the face of the wronge' 

leader. Yet the look that solid apparition gav 
was one of pity rather than of condemnation, an 
ing it the Reverend Ishom G. Roberts turned ta 

lipped away through the dark before anyone 5¢ 

\at he was there. e 

‘On the morrow the eight hundred and ump’ - 
pany of stevedores shifted from day duty to night 
hung heavy on their hands, giving ample oppo!!! 


4 
(Continued on Page 102) — 
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THISON accepted quietly the loss of the 
nanila envelope and the little red book. He 
1ad the air of a spent athlete, but that was 
» was a good loser. To have rushed about send- 
alarms, advising the Secret Service—all would 
en a waste of time. The damage was complete, 
iable. Beaten! That was the word; he knew it. 
ce! The bedding was strewn across the floor, mat- 
d bolster; the pillows had been shaken from their 
All the drawers in the bureau and: commode had 
lled out and their paper linings tossed about. The 
bags had been slashed completely across and their 
s scattered. Even the pockets of the coats and 
-had been turned inside out. Nothing had escaped. 
mn! Until to-night he had had a perfect defense. He 
reach back to analyze the cause that had embold- 


m to leave the security of the car; but it wasn’t © 


le. The want of sleep? The craving for exercise? 
devilment? He couldn’t solve it; just one of those 
hat continue to render human beings fallible. Why 
he left the envelope in the safe? What idiocy had 
ed him to carryittotheroom? A lone 
He had tried to be superhuman. One 
mind against three or four trained 
and the odds had been too great. He 
the realm of absolute mathematics for 
iositive, chance, with this tragic result. 
infinite care he had contrived a web; 
they. They had broken through his, 
now found himself in theirs. Flight; 
yuld be gone like the winds. They had 
mething more than beaten him at a 
shey had shattered his self-confidence. 
all his future moves would be under 
dow of doubt. Should he do this, or 
he do that, or should he ask advice? 
mmander of a destroyer should have 
2 confidence in himself; and at present 
ot look as if John Mathison would go 
with that. He might reéstablish this 
_ but only by passing successfully 
1 some vital conflict. 
iwell! Old Bob Hallowell! It was as 
id broken faith with his friend. 
ist meee Malachi!” 
i\derstruck Mathison jumped to his feet, 
flurphy, the detective, looked wildly 
for the third man. Mathison seized 
\the arm. 
th! Bestill! It’s that little green bird.’ 
t!... Malachi!” It was the same wailing accent 
dreadful night in Manila. It was Hallowell himself 
ig! 
Ichi, tremendously agitated, was climbing up to his 
nd down to his perch. The incredible had hap- 
‘Suggestion. Once before the bird had witnessed a 
=n in the making, something like this. 
is! . 3. . Malachi!’ he wailed. 
2 came a jumble of phrases in polyglot, sailors’ 
,craps of Hindustani and Spanish. But after a few 
he began to mutter in parrakeetese. That peculiar 
( Malachi’s head closed again. Mathison urged 
(xed in vain. Malachi rolled his yellow eyes and 
ied to mutter. The irony of it lay in the fact that his 
il subsided. Wasn’t this his master? 
‘1, I—be—damn!” exploded Murphy. “A talking 
t Say’’—wrathfully—‘‘why did you give me that 
»out being Ellison?” 
wkest way I could get back to this room. All this 
©mplished while they were holding me downstairs.” 
ame-up! I knew the moment you held out your 
saat you weren’t Ellison. The forefinger of his right 
} missing. Look at those grips!: Bo, what did you 


ly got it.” 4 

lright. Come on. I’ll send out a general alarm. 
‘n.a comb over the town. Off your train, too, I’ll 

| Get a move on!” 

Inks, Mr. Murphy; but it wouldn’t do a bit of good. 
mage is done. And ten to one they’ve already 

lk a freight.” 

1g to let ’em put it over without a kick?” 

fi thing they took was valuable only so long as it 

ind in my possession. The Chinese have a saying: 
n’t pour water into a shattered jar.’” 

Tyou trying to get my goat?” 

| I’m stating bald facts.” 

‘re a queer kind of a guy. What was it, a diamond 

Hk?” Murphy began to wander about the room. 

rme-up, and a bully one. The only way they could 

ojout of this room for a while, until your identity was 

lined. Why didn’t you set up a holler?” 


By Harold Ma 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILL GREFE 


“Gone! What Game are You Up To? I Warned You 
Once Never to Play With Me”’ 


Mathison shook his head and sat down. “Am I your 
prisoner?” 

“Prisoner, my eye! Only I’m naturally a curious cuss. 
Crook stuff?” 

“Not in the sense you mean.” 

“Would it do any good to arrest them?”’ 

“You couldn’t arrest them.” . 

“The hell I couldn’t! What are they, pro-Germans from 
that dear Milwaukee?” 

“e No.” 

“Well, I’ll nose about.” 

“Tt won’t do you any good.” 

“You don’t know this Roland woman?” 

“Never saw her before in my life.” 

“Then you saw her?” quickly. 

“Go ahead and see what you can find,” said Mathison 
curtly. 

The infernal beauty of her! It would haunt him as long 
as he lived. The strength of those beautiful hands! This 
havoc all inside half an hour! Mathison lighted his pipe. 

Murphy did not touch anything. He seemed to be 
thinking rather than observing. By and by he went to the 
window, opened it and stepped outside. He was absent 
perhaps ten minutes. He came back, stamped the snow 
from his shoes and put away the pocket lamp. 

“Find anything?” 

“You’re not much on the gabfest, are you?” said 
Murphy amiably. ‘““Two women! One of ’em wore arctics 
and the other sandals; and the one with the sandals 
wrecked the place! Bo, wasit love letters? Divorce stuff?” 

“There was only one woman” —wearily. 

“Two. My job is noticing things. When I say that two 
women went up and down that fire escape I know what I’m 
talking about.” 

Mathison shrugged. It wasn’t worth while arguing. 
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*“The woman with the arctics came first, then the 
woman with the sandals. While the latter was in 
this room tidying up things the other was hiding 
behind the fire escape stairs. Easy on a night like this, 
with the snow high on the steps. All in the tracks, as 
plain as the nose on your face. Arctics came from the room 
below; sandals got out of the parlor.” 

Mathison listened politely. ‘Very interesting; all in 
the tracks.’’ He had determined not to dissent. The man 
had a right to his theories; but it happened that John 
Mathison knew all the facts. 

‘Bo, this is queer business,”’ said the detective. ‘‘What 
you’ve lost don’t seem to curl your hair any. Love letters! 
The fool woman is always writing them and then bawl- 
ing to heaven to get them back. For the love 
o’ Mike, what’s this? Is this coat yours?” 

“ce Yes.’’ 

“You are an officer in the United States Navy?” 

“ce I am.”’ 

“Well, well! Now there’s some reason to all these 
fireworks. War stuff!” 

“You might call it that.” 

“Need any help?” 

“You might tell them in the office to send up 
two pairs of shoe strings and a leather punch. I’ll 
have to patch up those bags.” 

Murphy pushed back his hat. ‘‘Well, I’ll be 
tinker-dammed!’’ Then he laughed. ‘‘I’d like to 
play poker with you. Two pairs of shoe strings! 
That’ll kill ’em cold in the office. They’ll think 
I’ve forgotten my handcuffs. War stuff! No use 
asking you what it was the woman took?” 

“ No.’’ 

“Well, it’s your funeral.” 

“Exactly. And when you order the shoe strings 
you might send out for an oak wreath with a 
purple ribbon.” 

“Glad you struck town. There wasn’t even a 
movie to-night. Bo, I’ll give you all the help I can 
without asking questions. I knowa fighting man when 
I see him. A fighting sailor with a talking parrot! 
Well, I’ll shoot that order for the shoe strings. And when 
the bird began to talk I thought there was someone else 
in the room!” , 

“There was,”’ said Mathison in an odd voice. 

“Huh? Spirits? You don’t look like a man who would 
waste any time with the ouija board. Well, here’s for the 
shoe strings and the punch.” 

When the clerk received the order he made the sender 
repeat it. 

“Shoe strings?’”’ he yelled. 

“What now?’’ demanded the house detective surlily. 

“Murphy wants two pairs of shoe strings and a leather 

punch! I tell you the whole house has gone bug. Yourun 
up. Murphy’s been hypnotized or he has had a punch of 
dope. Here, boy; run down to the Macedonian shoeblack 
and get two pairs of shoe strings and a punch. Hustle!” 
- “Shoe strings!’’ Michaels, the house detective, ran for 
the elevator. But when he reached Room Three-twenty 
he was told emphatically—through the door—to take his 
bonehead downstairs again. ‘‘Cahoots!’’ he murmured. 
And all the rest of his life he was going to hold to the belief 
that Ellison and Murphy had divvied up the loot. < 

At eleven o’clock Mathison and Detective Murphy went 
down into the lobby. Murphy carried the parrot cage. 
There was a grin on his face as he left the elevator, but it 
vanished as he neared the desk. 

“My bill,’’ said Mathison. He had decided to return to 
the train. 

“What?” The poor clerk stared at Murphy for the key 
to this riddle. 

“The bill, the bill! Give the gentleman his bill, you 
dub!” 

In turning the clerk knocked over .the desk telephone. 
As he stooped to recover it he bumped his head against the 
corner of the cashier’s cage. When he finally presented the 
bill he was a total wreck. 

“Was it 2” he faltered. 

“No, it wasn’t!’ snapped Murphy. ‘We've all been 
flimflammed.”’ 

“But those names!”’ 

“‘Can’t you recognize Jack Barrymore when you see him? 
He’s traveling incog.’’ 

‘“But he said he was the other fellow!” 

“Well, Jack likes his joke.” 

“T wanted to get back to my room,” interposed Mathi- 
son, taking pity on the clerk’s bewilderment. ‘“‘There has 
been a misunderstanding all round. Keep the change and 
buy yourself some cigars with it.’”’ 

As Mathison and the detective disappeared through the 
revolving doors the clerk turned to the cashier. ‘Keep 
your eye on things for a while. I’m going out and root up 
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a drink. I might understand something of this if I was 
full of hootch.” 

When Mathison and the detective entered the car 
George the porter was moving about sleepily. 

“Whut’s de mattah wid dat hotel?’ he demanded 
reproachfully. 

“Too much excelsior, George, and not enough feathers.” 

“Well, I had de bed made up, case yo’ did come 
back. . . . Lan’sakes, whut’s happened t’ dem satchels?”’ 

“The chef ran amuck with the cleaver,’ explained 
Murphy owlishly. He turned to Mathison: “Here’s that 
cannon of yours. Take care of yourself. Gee, if you were a 
crook and I was chasing you what.a lot of fun we’d have!”’ 

“Thanks forthe compliment. Truthfully, I had expected 
to spend the night in jail.” 

The porter’s ears twitched. 

The two men shook hands and Mathison vanished behind 
the door of his compartment. George eyed the door specula- 
tively. Jail! He tiptoed to Number Two and knocked. 

““What is it?’”’ came through the crack. 

““He’s come back!’’ George whispered. 


XI 


Maree. undressed slowly. He was still hypnotized 
to a certain extent by the several amazing events of 
the night. From the shadowy corners of the com- 
partment the woman’s face persisted in appearing, 
now in all its warm loveliness, now in terror, and 
again like chiseled marble. It 
would be a long time before 
he would be able to stamp out 
completely the impression. It 
did not seem possible that 
any woman could be so 
lovely outside and so ugly 
within. The venom in her 
glance just before she 
stepped out of the window! 

The thought of Hallowell 
hurt more than anything 
else. Unavenged! Bob: 
would lie in his island grave 
unavenged. But before 
God he, John Mathison, 
would take a double tithe 
from the Hun. No mercy. 
Never would he hear the 
word ‘‘Kamerad.’”’ Soon 
the number on hisfreeboard would spell terror. 

He uncovered Malachi and knelt beside 
the cage. ‘‘Mat! . Malachi!” he said. 
“Mat! Malachi!” 

But the only sign from the bird was a ruffling 
of the neck and topknot feathers, a quick dila- 
tion of his yellow eyes. Two or three minutes 
earlier in getting into that room, while the 
bird’s fright was at full! No way to make 
him understand; he was only a parrakeet, an 
echo. ‘‘Mat! Malachi!”’ It was Bob calling; the 
little bird was only an echo. 

Suddenly Mathison stood up, his face eager. A real idea! 
And it never would have entered his head but for the star- 
tling revelation of what suggestion might accomplish. If 
the woman’s tempestuous actions had awakened the bird’s 
recollection what might a reconstruction of the crime do? 
Men apparently in desperate conflict, tables and chairs 
thrashed about, tumult, cries! How would these react 
upon Malachi’s memory? 

Of course no jury would convict a man of a crime upon 
evidence furnished by a talking parrakeet; but if by recon- 
structing the tragedy he could make Malachi repeat the 
name Hallowell had called out it would serve to give the 
authorities a handhold. Trust them to dig-up the truth 
eventually. ‘For Mathison was obsessed with the idea that 
Hallowell had spoken a name for Malachi to repeat. 

Sleep—the lack of sleep. They never would have got to 
him but for the craving to sleep. He had gone into town 
feeling as keen mentally as ever, and his keenness had been 
only superficial. He had sought the open without any 
definite campaign. Want of sleep. His flesh and bones had 
been crying out for sleep, and his brain stifling the call. 
Patience. They had had a little more than John Mathison. 

To-night, however, he could satisfy the craving. There 
would be no more sleep fumes or pistol shots or turning 
door knobs. By one o’clock the car Mercutio was as 
silent as the tomb of Romeo’s friend. 

Tap, tap; pause; tap, tap. 

Mathison was asleep, but as yet he had not conquered 
that subconscious alertness of the mind. The sound, light 
as it was, woke him. The porter’s signal. Mathison buried 
his head deeper into the pillow. 

Tap, tap; pause; tap, tap. 

“What’s wanted?” he called irritably. 

There was no answer. The tapping was not repeated. 

He was too drunk with sleep to get the real significance. 
He turned over and fell asleep again instantly. He came 
out of this leaden slumber at seven. The train was mov- 
ing, having made up two hours in the makeshift schedule, 
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The storm outside had lost but little of its vigor. He bathed 
and dressed and rang for the porter. 

“Have the waiter bring me grapefruit, oatmeal and coffee.” 

“Yes, suh.” 

. “What time will we make New York if this keeps up?” 

“About six-thutty.” 

“Did you rap about one o’clock?”’ 

“No, suh.”’ 

Sea woudidnetle: 

“No, suh. Whut’s de matter wid dat hotel? Dey all 
comes rampagin’ back befo’ yo’ did.” 

“Passengers in Number Two?” 

“Yesysuh- 

““ All the passengers returned?” 

“On de Mercutio; yes, suh.’’ The whites of George’s 
eyes began to show. As for that, so did Mathison’s. On 
board, when logically 
they should be miles and 
miles away by this hour, 
by the fastest means of 
locomotion they could 
obtain! 

Here was a thundering 
mystery. 


“No. 


The Same Girl in Every Port, in the Fire, 
in the Moon Mists’ 


“George, is there a lady next door?”’ 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Beautiful, with blond hair?” 

““Hain’t seen de lady’s face, suh.’’ 

“Sable coat?” 

George nodded. He pushed back his cap. ‘Boss, I 
oughtn’t t’ tell yo’; but de man in Two is a Secret Service 
man, an’ he’s goin’ t’ jump yo’ de minute we gits int’ New 
York State. ’Tain’t none o’ my business whut yo’ done, 
but I’d kind o’ like to give yo’ a chance t’ beat it. Ef yo’ 
say so I can open de trap befo’ we gits int’ Buffalo an’ slip 
yo’ out.” 

“George, you’re top-hole! But how did you learn that 
this man is a Secret Service agent?”’ 

“He done show me de ca’d, signed by Flynn.” 

“Describe him.” 

“Big; hair, pale yelluh; nice-lookin’ an’ friendly.” 

Mathison wondered if he wasn’t asleep. -With the 
manila envelope and the red book in their possession they 
were still on the train! What had happened? 

“The.man has been asking you questions about me?” 

“Yes, suh. ’Count o’ dat ca’d I had t’ ansuh.” 

“How does he spend his time?”’ 

“‘Playin’ auction wid two friends. 
too,” George added gloomily. 

Four of them. And the three men had taken turns, all 
the way across the continent, in keeping him awake; bribed 
this porter, too, to keep tabs and report. Until his en- 
counter with The Yellow Typhoon Mathison had had no 
real idea of the number or the description of his pursuers. 
But still on board! That was confounding. It wasn’t logi- 
cal. He stiffened. To kill him, now that he could identify 
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the woman? To swing him off into the dark bef 
could get his forces together? There was logic in 3 
smiled at the porter. 

“George, I’ve an idea there must be a case of 4 
identity in all this. They mistook me at that hoi 
night. There was a row and I came back.” 

George shifted his cap to his right ear and stared 
at the slashed kitbags. 

“Tf I’d been the man they thought I was I woul 
here.” 

George straightened his cap. There was comet 
this explanation that pleased him. 

‘Has the Secret Service man asked my name?” 

“No, suh.” 

“Just as I thought. He’s sure I’m the man; z. 
were sure at the hotel. Well, I shan’t worry. Eye; 
will be explained when I reach the Waldorf. yl 
drop him the hint I’m going there. It will say 
trouble. But of course it wouldn’t be wise for 4 
I told you to tell him.” . 

“T undahstan’, suh.”’ | 

“Then I’ll have my breakfast.” | 


XII 


N THE wall hook in Compartment Six hung a 

ful rose kimono. There are thousands upon thi: 
of these lovely robes. They look exactly alike w 
examine them, and then you note that they differ 
themselves differ. 

In Compartment Two there was also a rose kim 
was wrapped about the graceful body of The | 
Typhoon. She wound a veil about her head, dro i 
to the tip of her nose. Then she picked up her d 
her toilet bag and started off for the ladies’ dressit r 
There wasn’t room to dress in the compartmen 4 
berths had not been made up. She had slept 1 
the major part of the day. She floated past C, 
ment Six, the door of which was slightly ajar. |t 
been slightly ajar ever since the departure from | ji 

Fifteen minutes later George, the porter, h ii 
buzzer. Passenger in Six was calling. He hu » 
It was George’s trysting hour. Tips. 

“The luggage to the trap, please. We wish i 
instantly the train stops at One Hundred and 
fifth Street.’ 3 , 

“Yes’m,’ 

“‘T note that you wear a Liberty Bond butt i 

“Yes’m. Got two.” 

“Then you are a good American?” - | 

“T sho’ is, ma’am.” | 

“Very well, then. Here is a box. After >| 
leaves One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street pu 
give this box to the gentleman in Compartn|t 
I am trusting you because I have to. It is ili 
If you fail to deliver it you betray your coury; 
in that case, woe to you! He will ask you who |e 
you. You will tell him the lady in Compartmen |W 

“Yes’m!’”? George’s tongue had grown aude ly 
mysteriously thick and dry. 

“And here is something for your trouble.” 

It was a gold note for fifty dollars. Geors! 
became nearly as dry as his tongue. Even as A 
bill and tucked it into a pocket the train bega 
down. 

He swooped up the luggage and staggered ‘ou nt 
corridor, where he was obliged to hug the peitid 
permit the lady coming out of the dressing rooi 0! 

The train stopped. He helped the two women al 
dumped the luggage and jumped aboard, droppir the 
and running back to the vacant compartment fo he! 
terious box. Military! His brain was as full of kss4 
wool. But there was one clear idea in his head 0! 
should prevent his delivering this box to the mal! 
partment One. 

‘Fo’ de lan’ sakes!”” he murmured; “ef dat (ly 
went an’ fo’got de kimono!”’ 

With the mysterious box under one arm an the 
kimono under the other he sallied forth. ; 

Meanwhile on the platform of the One Hulred 
Twenty-fifth Street station there was enacted scel 
tenderness and animation. The woman who tl i 
ten her kimono rushed into the arms of anoth 
statuesque, white-haired. Her face, alight wit 
beautiful; but there was a subtle hint that pre 
would be tragic. 

“My Hilda! My Hilda!” She spoke in anal) 

“Darling mother!” in the same tongue. ‘ 

A dapper little man with a Semitic cast of ci 
began to dance about the two. x 

“Here, here; stop that lingo! It sounds tocav® 
German; and we'll be held up. Mother Nordrol 
must remember!” e.. 
“Nonsense, Sammy!” cried the daughter x 
a 


lways such a fussy old dear! ' 
Sh should say yes! But come along. We’v 
waste.” 
The qubrtctpe which included the Breton 
soon, in the comfortable limousine below. — 


\ 
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y!” said the dapper little man. “‘You’re big medi- 
o these eyes! Always Johnny on the spot. You’re 
ily woman of the kind.” 

was a narrow squeak this time. Wrecks, delays, 
and all that.” 
ow do you feel?” anxiously. 
jlendid!”’ 
stter-perfect?”’ 
ever doubt it! . New York! . 
us noise of it! The magnificent hurry! . 
e going to eat?” 
heater. E-verything’s ready in the office. You'll have 
n hour to doze in. No new people to confuse you; 
st complete. House sold out week in advance. The 
town is on its toes to see you. I am a brute to force 
n to-night, without any rest; but you were due three 
go. And, say, when I got that cable Iswore! Never 
of such a thing. And it’s turned out to be the most 
al stunt of the winter. The town swept clean of your 
graphs and lithos, the papers agreeing not to run 
iy cuts; not even a tintype in the lobby. And the 
town is crazy to know why. Some little advertising 
believe me! Nothing in town but your name on 
sheets and small bills. Hereafter you boss your own 
sity campaigns.” 
ry little smile stirred the lips of the actress. 
irah,”” said the mother to the Breton maid, ‘“‘have 
aken good care of my Hilda?”’ 
1e’s been a trump, mother!” interrupted the daugh- 


Home! The 
Where 


ut she looks as if she had been ill.” 
o,madame. . . . The journey.” 
o faces, thought the maid, so alike that only the good 
iimself might distinguish one from the other! 
r mistress leaned back and closed her eyes. The train 
| be in the tunnel now, and the box in Mathison’s 
;. What would be his wonder? She could only imag- 
But she knew that to him she was The Yellow 
oon, The Snow Leopard, the gambling woman of the 
ling Well Road. In a little while all these momen- 
avents would become a vague memory to him. He 
| shortly be busy with the problems of active warfare. 
ould never know that a guardian angel had been at 
bow for days. How easy it was to visualize him—sit- 
m the deck beside her chair, that funny little green 
‘linging to his shoulder! And then that night, when 
ld her of his promise to his mother. The tenderness 
; voice! “Am I a mollycoddle?” He had 
_her that in all seriousness. . . . Boy! 
; puzzlement would be large for a while; but 
s shrewd; and out of the chaff of speculation 
juld find the grain of fact: The Yellow Ty- 
1, to save herself, had betrayed her com- 
ns. Thus Berta would escape prison, perhaps 
¢ . 
ny! The same ancient story—Hilda sacrific- 
itself for Berta, now as always; throwing away 
might have been happiness to pre- 
the ghost from reéntering the life 
» white-haired woman at her side. 
. was practically turning Berta 
‘in New York, where she would be 
ito draw a stain across a stainless 
Berta, free, there would soon: be 
ze tales afloat; and 
‘nd every one of them 
| be credited to Norma 
ngton. No matter; so 
1s the truth could be 
trom the mother. The 
ary of the grave in 
«wood! 
infinitesimalclew;she 
ft him that because |— 
‘ould not have been 
a else. There would 
92 chance in a million 
Is understanding. A 
«green feather—Mal- 
ls—which she had 
<] off the deck one 
rng. She had hidden 
rhe little red book. He 
1 find it, but he would 
uderstand. Amiracle, 
Ing short of that; 
L his was not the day of mir- 
4 - . . Good-by! 
\the train drew out of One 
ed and Twenty-fifth Street 
tn the blond man returned to Number 
Owhere he found his companion com- 
dressed and waiting. She was 
veiled. “‘Where’s the keys?” 
ur keys? Oh, there they are, on the 


at was it you wanted?” 


““Wanted?’”’ The woman raised the veil above her lips. 
“T haven’t wanted anything.” 

“But you came and got my keys!” 

“T—what? I don’t know what you are talking about. 
I went directly to the dressing room and came straight 
back.” 

“Berta, what nonsense is this? You came for the keys 
and I gave them to you. Wittel and Franz saw you.” 

“Karl, you certainly did not!’’—alarmed. 

The man stared at her fora space. Then swiftly he knelt 
before his kitbag, opened it and rammed his hand to the 
bottom, plowing about. 

“Goti!’’ he whispered, his color fading. 

“What has happened?”’ 

“Gone! . . You devil, what game are you up to?”’ 
he cried, springing up. “‘I warned you once never to play 
with me. Where is it?” 

“Are you mad? Or am I? I haven’t touched that 
bag. . . . I will kill you if you lay a hand on me! 
Someone has tricked you. Call the porter.’’ 

“Furies of hell, I saw you! The rose kimono; it was 
you!”’ 

“Karl, I tell you it was not I! We have been tricked. 
Call the porter.”’ 

The man opened the door furiously and bumped into 
George, who was sailing airily along the corridor. 

“Come in here!” 

George did not like the tone, but he obeyed, and entered 
the compartment. 

““What’s that under your arm?’’ demanded the woman. 

“Kimono. Lady in Number Six done got off an’ fo’- 
got it.” 


The woman seized it. ‘‘Karl, don’t you see? It is so 


nearly like mine it would fool anyone! . . . Porter, 
what was this woman like?” 
*“Can’t say, ma’am. Always wo’ a veil. Boss, dat 


young man nex’ do’ is goin *t’? de Waldorf. T’llbe Backs ina 
minute fo’ de grips an’ de kimono.” 

George backed out diplomatically. He did not like the 
flavor of the atmosphere—too electrical. Besides, he 
had a box to deliver. He was plumb in the middle of the 
war. 

“Berta, I don’t understand this. 
and Wittel will back me!”’ 

With the kimono spread over her knees The Yellow 
Typhoon frowned into space. ‘“‘Some spy. Saw me 


I saw you! Franz 


somewhere, perhaps back in that hotel. You were playing 


“The Jealous Husband is Doing Nicely at This Moment, Thank You. 


cards; your scrutiny wouldn’t be keen. <A bit of court- 
plaster, a veil and this kimono a 
“‘The full face, Berta. Yours!” he said ominously. 


XIII 


ATHISON had donned his uniform, his greatcoat, 
packed his kitbags and drawn the cotton-flannel bag 
over Malachi’s cage. On his breast was pinned the bit of 
green ribbon. Presently he heard the signal on the door. 
George came in. 

““A box fo’ yo’",suh. . . . My lan’!” he broke off. 

“‘What’s the matter?”’ asked Mathison, eying the box 
curiously. 

“Dem regimentals! Is yo’ an officer in de Navy?” 

“Yes, George. What’s this box? Where did you get it?” 

George jerked his thumb toward the partition. 

“The woman next door?” 

“Yes, suh!” 

“She gaveit to you for me!”’ astonished beyond measure. 

“Yes, suh.” 

Mathison rubbed his chin. It might be some infernal 
machine. Still it had to be opened. With the lightest 
touch he untied the string. With a slow steady pull he 
drew off the cover. Hypnotized, he stared at the contents. 
A Manila envelope, a little red book—and a folded blue 
print! 

There are some astonishments that cannot be translated 
verbally. So great was Mathison’s that he could neither 
think nor move. The aftermath of a thunderbolt affects 
you like that. When a certain phase of the hypnosis 
passed and Mathison began to get the hang of life again he 
became conscious of the porter. He drew out a bill and 
presented it. 

“Thanks. Uncle Sam will be very grateful to you. 
Any idea what was in this box?” 

“De lady said it was military, suh.” 

Mathison nodded. ‘‘The man next door, George, is not 
a Secret Service man. I’d like to tell you all about it, but 
the time is too short. By telling him that I’m going straight 
to the Waldorf you will be doing your Uncle Sam an extra 
service.” 

“T told him, cap’n.” 

“Good! Send a redeap in when the train stops. Good-by 
and good luck.” 

Mathison closed the door and locked it. The little red 
book he slipped into an inner pocket; the Manila envelope 
he dropped into one of the kitbags. What he did with the 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Peace or a Sword 


REMIER CLEMENCEAU’S speech, delivered in the 

Chamber during the last days of December, came as a 
surprise to many Americans, but it was not unexpected by 
those who knew what had been going on beneath the sur- 
face of European politics. Reports from well-informed 
sources showed that an influential group of politicians 
were working for a good old-fashioned peace, though the 
people were solidly behind President Wilson’s ideals. 

One thing should be clearly understood by European 
politicians—any attempt to form an alliance between 
European nations and America to maintain a balance of 
power, with its corollary of secret agreements and its inev- 
itable conclusion in war, will not be tolerated in this coun- 
try. We have never wanted to mix in European affairs 
and we want nothing to do with them now, unless we can 
forward the peace and happiness of the world. 

There is no doubt that on purely selfish grounds a 
majority of the American people would welcome a with- 
drawal from European affairs. Of course such a decision 
would mean a defensive military program and a Navy 
equal to any in the world, even though some of our politi- 
cians profess a willingness to take second place. 

We had hoped and believed, and we still hope and 
believe, that the promise given to the soldiers and peoples 
that this war was being fought to end war and its attendant 
evils—conscription and competitive armaments—would be 
redeemed at the peace table. In view of the clear-cut dec- 
larations that we have made we do not see how the United 
States could continue to sit in a conference where balances 
of power and similar topics were seriously considered. 

Sailors have a saying that we can all reflect on with 
profit during the Peace Conference: ‘‘To work hard, to live 
hard, to die hard, and then to go to hell after all—would be 
too damned hard.”’, 


A Plague of Panaceas 


NEW craze is sweeping over the country—as silly, as 
pestilential, as the dancing madness that seized the 
world just before the war. Everybody wants to reform 
everybody else and to settle everything that is wrong with 
anything. Our mails are choked with passionate letters, 
our wastebaskets are overflowing with ‘‘thoughtful”’ pam- 
phlets—all touting new panaceas. 
Everything, from pap to dynamite, is being recom- 
mended for what ails the world and the other fellow. 
Every method of relieving him of his pocketbook—for that 


_ bond before. 
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is always the seat of the other fellow’s disease—is being 
advocated. Some favor chloroforming him with taxes as an 
easy cure; others, treating him with a piece of lead pipe as 
being quicker and even more merciful. Some pear-headed 
professors and members of the allied trades of mental 
shut-ins are working in shifts turning out their celebrated 
Socialistic Soothing Sirup, guaranteed to cure financial 
corpulence and the black curse of that bourgeois home 
life. Bright young men who make a living shaking up 
bright young thoughts in bright young papers are offering 
their snappy-tasting Bolshevik Sarsaparilla for those dull 
world aches. One group of ladies is brewing over bonfires 
a cure-all for everything, while another group denies that 
there is any efficacy in their medicine and wants to cheer 
up the plain old problems by running them with baby-blue 
ribbon. 

There is a whole drug store—in fact, a whole chain of 
drug stores—filled with remedies for everybody and every- 
thing. If you don’t like our Sugar-coated Socialistic Pills 
try this bottle of Russian Bolshevism—it will bring tears 
to your eyes; or Professor Thesis’ Socialistic Pap, com- 
pounded for weaker stomachs. 

This is the greatest era of pap, piffle and poison that the 
world has ever seen. The old family doctor hasn’t a 
chance; nobody but a quack can prescribe nowadays. 
But sensible people learned long ago that there is no health 
in the patent-medicine bottle; no way to a sound body 
except through sane living, simple exercise and hard work. 
Throw the bottles out of the window—it won’t hurt if you 
throw out a few of the quacks with them—and let’s all go 
back to work. 

Meanwhile, young Professor This and old Doctor That 
should not be allowed to offer, as safe and pleasant tonics, 
compounds that create a depraved appetite in credulous 
takers. And one can always know that the habit for the 
stuff has been formed when the patient begins to babble 
about “‘the revolution.” 

The final end and aim of every revolution—the only 
lasting result that can be gained from one—is the ballot. 
If Americans have not the simple common sense to use it 
wisely and to elect honest leaders who will pass honest 
laws—not for any one class but for all classes—how can 
they possibly expect anything good to come from self- 
elected leaders who selfishly seize power for themselves and 
a small group of followers? 

The answer is that the men who advocate the sort of 
practical Bolshevism that is at work in Russia to-day, and 
they are almost all unnaturalized foreigners, do not want 
honest leaders or honest laws—they want a chance to loot. 
Anything except miracles that the majority really wishes 
for in this country it can have at the next election. But let 
no one imagine that the old, simple, fundamental laws of 
life and health can be repealed, even at the polls. 


Holding Government Bonds 


N DECEMBER more than three hundred million dol- 

lars of Liberty Bonds were sold on the New York Stock 
Exchange at a discount that finally ran up to six per cent. 
At that discount the bonds yield the investor nearly five 
per cent a year—or about as much as the best railroad 
bonds, subject to full income tax, were yielding. A good 
many of these sacrificed bonds came from small holders. 

The Treasury Department has repeatedly urged small 
holders to keep their Liberty Bonds. It has suggested a 
national blue-sky law to protect small and inexperienced 
bondholders against the wiles of get-rich-quick schemers 
and sellers of fake securities. The American Bankers’ 
Association found that such gentry were busily victimiz- 
ing small bondholders. 

There are twenty million bondholders, ninety-five per 
cent of whom, it is safe to say, never held a government 
They subscribed from patriotic motives. 
Now that war is over a great many of them regard their 
government paper as an asset that is to be got rid of as a 
matter of course, and converted into something they are 
more familiar with. But at a market price that yields 
nearly five per cent a year a government bond is an invest- 
ment that anybody ought to think seriously over, regard- 
less of a patriotic motive, before disposing of it. 

And the Government ought to go further in encouraging 
small holders to keep their bonds. In announcing the 1919 
issue of War Savings Certificates the Treasury Depart- 
ment took care to point out that such certificates could be 
registered at any post office of the first, second or third 
class and at certain post offices of the fourth class, without 
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cost to the holder. The Department should provide fo: 
registration of Liberty Bonds at post offices also, the 
insuring holders against loss on account of the theft, 
laying or destruction of the bonds. This privilege n 
be restricted to comparatively small holders. We be 
it would convert many of them into permanent hol 


Engine Trouble 


F YOU are a proper automobilist you have two n 

impressions about your car: First, the power an 
pendability of the machine. Up the bad grade, thr 
the mud or rolling off the swift miles hour after hour: 
macadam, you really wonder at the way the contriy 
performs. And second, how little a thing will put 
to the bad. An obstacle the size of a pinhead, inject. 
a vital point, will paralyze it. 

You know well enough by this time that we bung 
good deal of war business shockingly. Airplanes, ;, 
machine guns, cannon—those and other things the 
were in a desperate hurry for seemed to get into a hoj| 
snarl, and production fell miles behind where it s)) 
have been. We bitterly blamed a good many indivi: 
Some individuals were bitterly to blame. Yet able: 
were engaged on some of the programs that got ta; 
and away behind. 

We tried to shift swiftly and under tremendous pri: 
from peace production to war production. It looked?) 
simple on paper. But the industrial machine, along) 
its enormous power, is an affair throughout of de; 
balances, adjustments, correspondences. 

To anybody who really knows anything about it t 
irritating to hear people talk of a highly evolved na) 
industry as though it were something you could tw 1 
side down, lay on its side, jerk out a handful of spark |i 
from or perform any other fanciful experiment up 
easily as one can arrange a set of wooden blocks i ia 
pattern his imagination suggests. 


Mr. McAdoo’s ‘“‘Must’”’ 


R. McADOO thinks the railroads will get into th 
presidential campaign unless the period of Fe 
control is extended from twenty-one months after tly 
to five years. 
Testifying before a coh greai late committee hea 
“Tf the railroads are held for this period of twen -~ 
months, with rapidly diminishing Federal contr¢| 1 
employees of the roads will become the objects of pti 
solicitation. Everybody in a political campaign 4 
votes—all candidates, Democrats and Republicans : ke 
and the result is that you are going to have the emp ye 
something like two millions of them, in political fn 
and solicitation throughout this period; and I thir tl 
will be entirely destructive of their morale. There} ¢ 
thing certain, and that is that the railroads must I ke 
out of politics.” 
What he foresees is that with the railroads in » lit 
both parties will be trying to bribe the two million oli 
on the pay roll about as they used to compete wil e2 
other in trying to catch the old soldier vote by «21 
more liberal pension legislation; and that the em )y 
will tend to rely increasingly upon their political po Se 
better wages rather than relying upon the excellice 
their work in operating the railroads. 
The country will agree with his ‘‘must’’—also wh 1 
senator who remarked, in evident surprise, that ] pi 
the railroads under Federal control struck him as | 0 
way of keeping them out of politics. Government ee 
tion means Does: 


Bolshevik Statisticians | 


CORRESPONDENT sends us a newspaper cop. 

about a lecture delivered to a city audience by: ™ 
who spoke as the accredited representative of an 300 
tion engaged in a useful public work. This clippin’e?! 
sents the speaker as having said that less than one! 
one per cent of the people of the United States.ow ‘nit 
tenths of the country’ s wealth. 

Now that is an idiotic statement—as sot» 
sufficient intelligence to understand an ordinary ney 
paper headline could ascertain in a few minutes by s PP! 
into the nearest public library and consulting th 
Bureau reports on the subject. Those reports, W 
their imperfection in detail, are the basis of evel 
gent and honest study of the subject. About the 
they show is that nearly one-quarter of the we 
United States consists of farm property, whose 
is distributed among some millions of farm fami 

A mischievous liar makes an absurd state 
conveniently compact statistical form, or some 
less well-meaning idiot deduces one from a 
dream. It has a startling sound and is taken 
peated without the slightest inquiry by peop 
more interested in startling their hearers than in 
the truth. Quite a body of Bolshevik statistics £ 
rently accepted in that pernicious way. 3 


I AUGUST, 1914, a certain Midland city of England, 
noted for its big trade in textiles, started to put itself 
on a war basis. By the close of the war its weekly out- 
of munitions was as follows: One hundred and twenty 
usand shells; twelve million fuse components; one 
dred tank shells; twenty-five tank gear boxes; fifty 
chlights; two hundred machine-gun emplacements; 
a million airplane details. 

‘9 a people like the British—and this was the case with 
war making meant some tall improvising. A church 
orator turned out ten completed fiying machines each 
k; a water-meter factory supplied millions of fuses; a 
nt normally busy with the making of wire netting soon 
ame a principal producer of airplane parts; grain ele- 
ors became shell factories; a plant noted for its shoe 
shinery handled gun mountings; paper makers became 
:ch-bomb manufacturers; and a large cloth mill made 
sputation for its hand grenades. An old malt house, 
sloying six hundred women, had begun to supply fifty 
usand fuses weekly when a fire burned it to the ground. 
thin a few days a skating rink near by took its place. 


War the Schoolmaster of Industry 


HE stress of war has blown new life into British indus- 
try. What had been accepted as a matter of course—such 
dependence upon Germany for the supply of certain 
ustrial essentials—has given way to a new spirit of self- 
ance and enterprise. Mica is absolutely necessary to 
electrical industry. India produces fifty per cent of 
; article, Canada fifteen per cent and German East 
ica ten per cent. Yet the mica market was all but moved 
m London to Hamburg, owing to the skill with which 
‘many had captured the control of the Indian mica 
de and laid her plans for dominating the electrical in- 
try. At present mica from the Indian Empire can be 
orted to London only. To her capture of the tungsten 
ustry Germany owed in large measure her superiority 
munitions production in the early stages of the war. 
sat Britain to-day produces all the high-speed steel 

ded for her industries and can export at reason- 

e prices a large supply to her Allies. Before the 

r the United Kingdom’s production of ferro- 

‘ome, basic in the manufacture of certain steels, 

3 a negligible quantity. There is a plant to-day 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, the power for which is 
‘ained from the waste gases of coke ovens, turn- 

out a sufficient quantity of ferrochrome to take 
e of all British requirements for years to come. 
Jut of two hundred and forty thousand tons of 
Iter in various forms used annually before the 
* seventy-seven per cent was imported, chiefly 
m Germany, Belgium and Holland. Now the 
wv of Australian concentrates has been completely 
erted from Germany to England, and there has 
‘en place a doubling and in some cases a trebling 
British zinc-smelting plants. A long step forward 
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has been taken in eliminating Germany as a provider of 
potash. The Stassfurt mines used to send over thirty thou- 
sand tons of potash annually. It has been found, however, 
that fifty thousand tons of potash was going to waste each 
year in the dust or fumes from blast-furnace gases. Plants 
have been started or made over to save at least eighteen 
thousand tons from this source alone. 

Among the close calls England suffered in the course of 
the war one of the most menacing arose out of its former 
dependence on Germany and: Austria for scientific and 
optical glass. At the outbreak of the war a large part of the 
British artillery was equipped with gun sights manufac- 
tured exclusively in Germany. British output of this vital 
product to-day has multiplied twenty times, and the coun- 
try is self-supporting as far as the finer grades of glass are 
concerned. 

Much might be written about the big changes of a me- 
chanical kind—changes in labor-saving devices, improved 
machinery, analyses of minute manufacturing costs, greater 
accuracy of workmanship and better industrial organiza- 
tion. Mechanical conveyors are being used in shop trans- 
port to an extent never dreamed of or encouraged before 
the war. Electric trucks are common where once swarms 
of men, and women, too, perspired over clumsy loads. A 
new interest in industrial research has led to the starting of 
plant laboratories and arrangements for codperation with 
the technical schools. 

A transformation of British industry is under way, and 
there is a changing viewpoint both on the part of employer 
and employed as to the big problem ahead. In a literal 
sense the war has been paid for—paid in full—paid for by 
the lives of brave men; paid for by the limbs and physical 
senses of hundreds of thousands of youth in their prime; 
paid for by hours of toil of men and women and children 
in shops and mines, fields and highways; and paid for by 
the thousands of millions of gold thrown into the war fur- 
nace. The debt alone remains. 

Now it is elementary economics to say that payment of a 
debt can finally be made in one way only—in goods. There 
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is no other way. Production is the only answer. All debts 
are finally liquidated in terms of things made. Be produc- 
tive and all things shall be added unto you. This command- 
ment can’t be trifled with without general misery as the 
penalty. But there is human nature to reckon with, and 
the practices with which it incases itself; and this human 
nature is no monopoly of any aggregation of men. : 

We may be as glib as we please about the necessity of 
production—no one gainsays it—but living up to all that 
it implies calls for a considerable amount of self-criticism. 
Things being as they are, the business of turning out goods 
sufficient in quantity and quality to pay mountainous obli- 
gations and give all concerned the wherewithal to enjoy 
a decent standard of life and supply incentive for exertion 
requires a certain ‘“‘meeting of the minds,” as the lawyers 
put it; a getting together of the parties chiefly concerned 
with this producing business in order to lay down the rules 
of the game, to draw up, as it were, the constitution under 
which said parties agree to live and work together and 
forward the common business, as far as there is any inten- 
tion of a common purpose between and among them. 

Here is the ball to keep one’s eye on: War wastage means 
a_huge bill for replacement and restoration—at least it 
does to a people who will not go under; and this bill can be 
met only through a lively speeding up of industrial activ- 
ities. And this speeding up depends on the ideas and 
enthusiasms, or their lack, which animate or depress the 
parties to the task. 


Bars to Efficient Production 


GOOD deal has been said about restrictions on output 
practiced by workingmen and their organizations. The 
blame has been generally laid on the shoulders of one party 
alone. The fact is that workingmen have universally con- 
demned such restriction, or what looked like it, perpetrated 
by their own employers. They saw, with the clearness of 
experts, how deadening to efficient production have been 
the conservatism in methods; retention of plants long 
out of date, inconvenient in their design and wasteful 
in their demands on time and on energy which should 
have gone into the work itself; they saw an unwilling- 
ness to make needed alterations, scrap antiquated 
tools and adopt the best current practice. They have 
been subjected to deadening influences all round. 
They know it and speak of it. Good workmen do not 
want to stay long in such places, because some pro- 
tective craft instinct tells them that their own skill 
will suffer if they do. The truth is that men who have 
spent years at a trade and who take pride in their 
workmanship are among the best critics of equip- 
ment, methods and managerial standards. 

No one defends the go-slow policy; no one believes 
that good can come out of a dishonest attitude toward 
one’s work and contract. Condemnation is general, 
nowhere more outspoken than among enlightened 
workmen. But this does not tell the whole story. 
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We must understand what is in the minds of the men who 
by unwritten law or hardened custom put brakes on 
the wheels of industry; and by understanding we do not 
condone a mutually disastrous situation, but are in a posi- 
tion to deal with it intelligently. In the first place it is no 
longer startling to say that long hours of work defeat their 
ends. For a long time agitation against long hours was 
based largely on humanitarian grounds. Not until clear- 
sighted employers proved to their own satisfaction and the 
satisfaction of their fellow employers that there was a 
point beyond which the labor of men became a liability 
instead of an asset was this movement lifted into the realm 
of the practical. Sir Robert Hatfield told a group of busi- 

ness men the other day how his adoption of the eight-hour 
day twenty-five years ago led to the present gigantic size 
of his organization. Workingmen had long felt that they 
could do better work if they had an opportunity for rest, 
family life and self-improvement. But there were men of 
influence who dreaded the effect of a shorter workday on 
their own production and the demoralization which they 
believed would come with leisure. These fears, spoken 
freely for decades past in this land of liberty-loving men, 
have rankled deeply. They have been stupid fears, stupidly 
maintained, and have done harm. Enough to say, work- 
men do not wish to have any such paternal concern for 
their welfare, they do not need it and they resent it bitterly. 
Furthermore, the example of the most successful employers 
has proved that greater production depends on greater all- 
round efficiency rather than on the number of hours worked. 

The war was not three months old before the problem of 
increasing the production of munitions in Great Britain 
became a burning issue. More material had to be got out 
of the factories and more work out of the men. The two 
hung together, for though improved methods might in 
themselves result in an increased output the essential re- 
form was a redoubling of effort by the men who controlled 
the methods. 


The Removal of Labor Restrictions 


HERE was no question whether the men were capable of 

increased effort. They were capable. And yet with the 
war in full swing and the armies in vital need of munitions 
the factories were still running well below the level of their 
maximum capacity. The obstacle in the path was the 
trade-union restrictions, a subject on which throughout 
the war misunderstanding has prevailed and much bitter- 
ness has been engendered. 

The restrictions themselves had a reasonable origin. 
They sprang from the workmen’s perpetual fear of unem- 
ployment, combined with the belief—sometimes baseless, 
sometimes only too well grounded—that the employer’s 
constant aim was to exact from his employees the greatest 
possible amount of work and pay them the lowest possible 
wages. To counter those real or imaginary dangers the 
different unions in self-protection evolved gradually a for- 
midable series of trade customs and usages, designed to 
guard their members against the allied perils of unemploy- 
ment and overstrain. 

That system of trade customs embraced not only the 
standard rates of wages and the length of the normal work- 
ing day, together with the arrangements for overtime, night 
work, Sunday duty, mealtimes and holidays, but also the 
exact classes of operatives—apprenticed or skilled, semi- 
skilled or unskilled, laborers or women—to be engaged or 
not to be engaged for various kinds of work, upon particu- 
lar processes or with different types of ma- 
chine; whether nonunionists should be 
employed at all; what process should be 
employed for particular tasks; what ma- 
chines should be used for particular jobs; 
how the machines should be placed in re- 
lation to each other and the speed at which 
they should work; whether one operative 
should complete a whole job or form part 
of a team of specialized operatives, each do- 
ing a different process; what wages, if any, 
should be paid in the interval between jobs 
or while waiting for material; and what 
notice of termination of engagement should 
be given; whether boys or girls should be 
employed at all, or in what processes or 
with what machines, or in what proportion 
’ to the adult workmen. 

These customs decided whether the remu- 
neration should be by time or by the piece, 
and under what conditions, at what rates 
and with what allowances; and perhaps, 
where they existed, most severely crtticized 
of all, but by no means universally existing, 
what amount of output by each operative 
should be considered a fair day’s work, not 
to be considerably exceeded under penalty 
of the serious displeasure of the workshop. 

In no union had the practices falling un- 
der the head of restriction of output been 
more systematically developed or become 
more firmly established than in the powerful 


Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the union, as it hap- 
pened, concerned beyond any other in the output of muni- 
tions. It was manifest that war conditions meant an 
immediate challenge to the machinists’ whole position. 
Between union rules for restriction of output and national 
demands for a maximum output there could be no accom- 
modation. The situation was perplexing and perilous. 
The navy wanted more ships, the army wanted more 
shells, more explosives, more machine guns, more aéro- 


planes, and in face of that overwhelming need the men were. 


standing obdurately on their rights, imperiling the lives of 
their sons and brothers at the Front rather than brace 
themselves to work up to the limit of their strength or let 
their unskilled comrades share the high wages they were 
drawing. 

So argued day after day: speakers and writers who saw 
only one side of the question and had neither knowledge of 
nor regard for the other. For there was another side, and. 
it consisted in this: The customs prevailing in the engineer- 
ing trade represented rights won after years, almost after 
generations, of conflict with the employers. Bit by bit, as 
often as not as the result of some successful strike, the 
fabric of trade-union privileges had been built up; and the 
whole of the position so secured the men were now asked to 
abandon without a protest. They were to drop back into 
the conditions of twenty years ago, and that without any 
semblance of a binding guaranty that when the war was 
over the rights they had relinquished would be restored. 

But much more than merely that was involved. That 
the abandonment of “‘demarkation”’ restrictions and the 
admission of unskilled men, perhaps even of women, into 
the closed preserves of the skilled, together with the aboli- 
tion of limitation of output, would lead to an expansion in 
the production of munitions nobody doubted. But that 
it might lead coincidently to a substantial inflation of the 
employers’ profits was equally certain to the minds of the 
workers; and the expansion of the employers’ profits was 
not an object for which the men were prepared to sacrifice 
the fruits of all their earlier industrial victories. 


On those rocks the first attempts of the employers, in 


December, 1914, to secure the codperation of the men in 
the reorganization of workshop conditions came to grief. 
The unions demanded more binding guaranties of restitu- 
tion than the employers were able to give, and the negotia- 
tions made no substantial progress till the government 
itself took the matter up some three months later. As the 
result of its efforts an agreement, as I pointed out in a 
previous article, was eventually signed—by Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Runciman on behalf of the cabinet, and 
Mr. Arthur Henderson and Mr. Mosses representing the 
men—that forms the basis of the whole structure of work- 
shop organization built up during the war period. 

That agreement provided, in a sentence, that men en- 
gaged on war work should suspend for the whole duration 
of hostilities a number of specified practices which impede 
production, on the explicit guaranty by the government of 
full and complete restitution in every particular at the end 
of the war period. In return the government on its part 
undertook to devise a scheme of taxation which would 
insure that the profits derived from the men’s increased 
efforts should go not into the pockets of the employers but 
into the national exchequer. 

Under this compact, which was embodied in the Muni- 
tions of War Act and has been amplified and extended from 
time to time, the whole fabric of trade-union customs and 
usages has been jettisoned for the period of the war. 
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Munition iit have been established to aun 
breaches of the agreement, strikes were for a considey 
period declared illegal and arbitration was made cor 
sory; while to prevent ‘‘ poaching” by employers a sy; 
of ‘leaving certificates’? was instituted under whic) 
man leaving his employment against his employer's 
and without good cause shown could be given work w; 
the next six weeks by any employer to whom the regul: 
applied. These particular restrictions, under which the 
became increasingly restive, were subsequently 
but the workman still remained under a jist 
formed a sharp contrast to his pre-war freedom 
independence. 
To enumerate the details of the temporary revoh 
would take too much space. It is enough to recall the} 
heads of the change, such as the introduction of womer 
laborers to do expert work under the supervision of sk 
craftsmen; » the establishment of new machinery; 
change of processes and the breaking up of jobs to a 
of the employment of the unskilled; the substituti: | 
piecework and bonus system for time rates; the ine 
in the hours of labor and variation in the rates for ; 
time; the speeding up of production and the aboliti) 
all artificial restrictions on output; the suspension ( 
demarkation regulations. 


Getting Back to the Old Basis 


HAT has been the position in the munitions ind; 

throughout the war, the term munitions being used: 
in the British sense to cover almost every form of ¢: 
war work. There can be no question that the war ch: 
have added enormously to the mechanical efficien;| 
industry, and if mechanical efficiency were the only a 
be considered the case for their retention would be + 
whelming. That statement, however, needs qualific | 
in at least one important particular: The physical s) 
placed on the workers has been maintained without () 
trous results for three to four years, but that doe\ 
mean that it could be maintained indefinitely wil) 
grave detriment both to health and to output. The i: 
tigations into the health of the workers, conducted |, 
able committee presided over by Sir George Newman, | i 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education, made it : 
that such practices as seven-days-a-week work ah 
even the advantage of an increased output to recom) ti 
them. 

In any case, the question is not worth arguing oni 
level, for no sane man would concentrate on indu ji 
efficiency to the exclusion of every other aim in consi 
the labor problem in peacetime. What the workingn 
concerned about is not only how to earn the highes 
sible wages but also how to live the best balanced life} 
insists on the restoration of the established custom) i 
usages. High-tension pressure and no restrictions m 
necessary in war, but they are not going to continw il 
peace. That is the workman’s view, and that is the ¢{d 
tion on which new contracts with employers will be 1 ie 

Here lies the justification for the men’s demand t 
complete restitution, though it is impossible, of the if! 
they have surrendered—a demand which the govern #! 
is not in a position to resist. The provisions of the gon 
ment’s agreement with the men were specific. They u@ 
took to restore without qualification or subtraction ™ 
custom and practice the men abandoned under the 
agreement. The time has come for the redemption 0 

pledge. The government, indeed, af 
peated promises and postponements, 
the eve of the general election lay be 
conference of the men’s representatiy 
draft of a bill designed to give effect tc | 
undertaking. The men, after a caref 
amination, considered it in many ii 
tant respects unsatisfactory, and it het 
been laid before Parliament when th 
sion ended. The result of the delay i: # 
hundreds of manufacturers are una 
plan out their contracts because th 
entirely in the dark as to what me H 
conditions will be. I 
One solution of the problem is a! 
open: The government can fulfillits | Be 
to the letter and reéstablish ey : 
doned trade usage asit existed i 
That, unfortunately, may prove 
to be the only course possible 
meantime there is a good de 
reluctance to do any such th 
back to the conditions of 1914 
fetter industry at the mom 
very essential that it should be 
elastic. The task before man 
is to decide how to profit in ¢ 
agreement by the experience 
On that no satisfactory res 
rived at on the basis of a 
- promise. The men claim that. 
(Continued on Page 
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“I’m Bronco Bill! My strength and skill 
To ox-tail soup are due 

This daring feat secures that treat Hil 

And gains the end in view.” Hh 
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For strength and energy 


Now is the time you need to be at your best 


These trying winter days call for every ounce of vitality you possess 
to carry you safely through. They call for the most careful living—regular ? 
hours, proper exercise and, above all, the most nourishing diet. Once a day, at least—and every i 
day—the whole family should have the benefit of a wholesome soup served at the home table. i 
No other food can properly take its place. Begin today’s dinner or supper with HM 


‘Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


= It is one of the most tempting and also among the been used for stock—meaty, marrowy and substantial. | 
| most nourishing of all the Campbell “kinds.” Here is just the dish to give new strength to tired / 
| For this soup we use selected Government inspected workers after the daily grind, to put extra vim into | 
ox-joints, from which we make an exceptionally rich the hard-studying, hard-playing youngsters, and 
and invigorating stock. With this we blend a fine whole- to supply you, the busy 


tomato purée, diced yellow turnips and tender carrots, housewife, with the simple 
celery, parsley, plenty of barley, a slight touch of leek and easily digested nourish- | 
| onion, beside delicate spices and appropriate flavoring. ment which no one needs 
___ We add also freshly cooked sliced joints which have not =more than you. ) 


© Order this strength-giving soup from your grocer by the dozen at least, 
so you can have it at three minutes notice any time. And always serve it hot. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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IS repeated my- 
se’f over an’ 


Over again 
enough times a’- 
ready,’”’ remarked 


the ebony gentle- 
man at the head of 
the battered table; 
‘fan’ seems like by 
this time yo’d see 
they ain’t no use ar- 
gifyin’ no further.” 

“But I is the big 
loser,’ mournfully 
answered the dandi- 
fied young negro 
two stacks of chips 
removed,‘‘an’seems 
like yo’d ought to 
stake me some—jes’ 
lide” oyna 

Savollerain: tanan 
Atlanta, Misto’ 
Stiggars; this heah 
place is Anniston, 
Alabama.” 

“‘Jes’ a few dol- 
lars?”’ 

“Reckon we-all 
ain’t in the cha’ity 
business, Misto’ 
Stiggars. If’n you 
want to stay in this 
heah game _ jes’ 
tickle the bank with 
a li'l’ coin.” 

“Auh! Youknow 
well’s me that Ise 
broke. Ain’t even 
one of you gen’le- 
men gwine len’ me 
five dollars?” 

He glanced appealingly round the cracked table top. 
Five stony faces gave wordless answer of negation. 

‘Jes’ five dollars? Orfo’? Or th’ee? Ise been sweetenin’ 
ev’y pot oy 

*‘Lis’en heah to what I is sayin’, Misto’ Stiggars: If’n 
you ain’t got no mo’ money you is delayin’ the game. I 
ain’t aimin’ to keep none of yo’ glory fum you. You is 
contribited ’bout a hund’ed an’ fifty dollars a 

“Hund’ed an’ sixty-th’ee, fifty.” 

“An’ s’far’s I know they ain’t nobody in this heah neigh- 
borhood gwine len’ you no money to follow where that is 
gone at. Yo’ credick would be better, Brother Stiggars, 
if’n you wasn’t sech a rotten poker player.”’ 

“T ain’t askin’ on’y ——” 

The eye of the local spokesman caught sight of a languid 
young negro who leaned apathetically against a battered 
bureau—a young man of superlative elegance and con- 
scious ego. From the top of his carefully brushed velour 
hat to the tips of his scintillating russet shoes he bespoke 
affluence and contemptuous ennui. 

“Over yonder,” said the Annistonian, indicating the sar- 
torial triumph by the bureau, “is Misto’ Florian Slappey, 
of Bummin’ham. Brother Slappey has mo’ money’n he 
knows what to do with. If’n he is foolish ’nuff to len’ you 
some ” And the spokesman shrugged his shoulders 
to signify that he washed his hands of the affair. 

Selkirk Stiggars shoved his chair back from the table and 
rose to his six feet of height. In elegance of dress he ran 
Florian a close second. In physique he was an easy first. 
He towered menacingly above the patently bored gentle- 
man from Birmingham, but in his eyes glowed a light 
which was unmistakably composed of equal portions of 
worry and supplication. - 

The five other players meticulously piled their chips into 
stacks of red, white and blue. A stranger had knocked 
upon their gates and they had taken him in—good and 
proper. One hundred and sixty-three dollars and fifty 
cents of good Atlanta money had enriched the coffers of 
five Annistonians. 

It had been an epoch-making windfall. 

An oil lamp on the washstand, in the corner sent its 
weak, flickering light to all corners.of the room, playing 
weirdly on the set faces of Anniston’s premier poker 
players, and causing grotesque shadows to dance on the 
walls. As the stranger rose and approached Florian Slap- 
pey the players allowed themselves to relax somewhat from 
the strain of inflated stakes and bloated pots. 

““Misto’ Slappey?”’ 

Florian’s eyes were raised slowly without show of special 
interest. ‘‘ Yeh?” 


“This Heah Di’ mon’, Misto’ Slappey, is Gua’anteed Fo’teen Carat. 
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Jes’ *bout Twen’y Minnits 


“My name’s Stiggars—Selkirk Stiggars, of Atlanta. Ise 
Past Gran’ Royal Mona’ch of The To’ch Bearers of Glory, 
Council Number Thutteen. Is you a member of that 
lodge?” 

“No,” answered Florian wearily, ‘‘I ain’t.” 

“Tse a K. P.” 

“Taint 

““Sho’ly you an’ me is feller Masons?” 

“ee Nope.” 

“‘T b’longs to the Baptis’ Chu’ch.” 

“‘Tse a Methodis’.”’ 

The lack of fraternity was appalling. The stranger was 
forced to a new tack. ‘“‘Is you the Flo’ian Slappey what 
won twen’y-five hund’ed dollars in the Pool an’ Ginuwine 
lott’ry ’bout six weeks ago?”’ 

“Tse him,’”’ answered Florian with a hint of hauteur. 

Stiggars’ hand caught that of Florian and crushed it. 
“Tis sho’ d’lighted to meet up with you, Misto’ Slappey! 
I sho’ is! We is heard ’bout you over to Atlanta.” 

CaM hla enestonee” 

“*Co’se! Sech a spoht as you is 

“We ain’t nev’ heard of you over to Bummin’ham.”’ 

Selkirk Stiggars was momentarily nonplused. Nothing 
seemed to pique Florian’s interest; not even the open 
sesame of flattery. Selkirk made a direct frontal attack: 
“Tse broke.” 

“You sho’ ac’ thataway.”’ 

“But luck’s jes’ beginnin’ to break my way ——” 

“Yeh! I noticed them fo’ nines you jes’ held ’gainst 
that straight flush.” 

*____ an’ if’n I e’n borry five dollars —— 

““My business is real ’state—not money lendin’.”’ 

With the dexterity of a master of legerdemain Mr. Sel- 
kirk Stiggars detached from his cerise scarf a veritable 
headlight. “This heah di’mon,’ Misto’ Slappey, is gua’an- 
teed fo’teen carat.” 

“Humph! Gua’anteed by which?” 

‘By the jooler which sol’ it to me.” 

“T ain’t even know his name.” 

“An’ ifn yo’ll lemme have fifty dollars on it fo’ jes’ 
*bout twen’y minnits ——”’ 

“Haw!” ejaculated Florian with ponderous irony. 
“Reckon you thinks I is a Anniston nigger, sho’ ’nuff.”’ 

“Tl add this to the s’curity.” Selkirk slipped a twin 
diamond from a finger of the left hand. 

If Florian was impressed by the glittering brilliance he 
gave no sign. He produced a silver-plated cigarette case 
from his pocket and extracted therefrom a Turkish ciga- 
rette, which he tapped reflectively on his finger nail and 
then lighted with exasperating lack of haste. He inhaled 


” 


” 


An’ if'n Yo’lt Lemme Have Fifty Dollars on it fo’ 


‘come into possession of twenty-five hundred d 


| 
| 
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gazed ho 
about the 


cigars, the i 


clouded — wit! t 
rancid smoke () 


He had driven into Anniston that afternoon rc 
Atlanta behind the wheel of a handsome limousin 0 
hundred and sixty-four dollars in his pockets. Fiity en 
had gone for dinner, and the balance had been his | m 
sion ticket to a poker game. Selkirk had entered thai 
game very confident that he would win a 
amount, lord it over the provincial darkies for a” 
then seek new pastures. And now eleven o’clock ha 
and he was as clean of money as a fish of legs, 
rating unknown, his scintillant collateral gazed v 
frank suspicion. He was a stranger in a strange 

Without money he was helpless. So, too, was 
sine which he had driven royally into Anniston, f 
means gasoline for the tank and oil for the erar 
the automobile was sadly bereft of both. 

The car! The car was worth money. So was I 
He clutched his unwilling benefactor by the shou 
a grip that caused Florian to wince, and shoved 
the door. ‘‘If it’s jes’ s’curity you is after 

“Reckon you ain’t got no s’curity I is intere 

“Huh! Guess I is!” 

“Whar ’tis?”’ 

“Outside.” 

Florian’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘Outside?” 

“My automobile!” 

ce Huh? ” 4 

“‘Heah’s the how of it, Misto’ Slappey. I don 
that these heah small-town niggers don’ kn 
*bout poker. Craps is they game. But poker- 
they is won fum me is ’cause I was gittin’ 
system. If’n I gits me another stake I’ll clea 
You c’n see that, sho’—it’s plain as a nigger 
storm. But I needs that other stake, Brother 
I is willin’ to take a chancet ——” 

ee Af ain’t.’’ — 

“Nor neither I ain’t askin’ you to. Seein’ a 
’cept my di’mon’s as s’curity, how ’bout lendin | 
hund’ed on that car?” 

Florian hesitated—and was lost. Ever si 


lucky lottery guess he had yearned passiona 
automobile of his very own. But automobiles 
and Florian was fair canny. He wanted the 
“Reckon you think I is a millionaire.” 
‘Five hund’ed ——” Lh 
‘{____is five hund’ed. An’, b’sides, I don 
much with me—usually.” a 
“How much is you got?” 4 9 
“TDunno; but I’m sho’ ’tain’t more’n two hund € 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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-for all your kindly gifts. 
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Said — 


4 OOD MORNING, Sir! [I’m 
very glad to meet you face to 
You’ve shod my people, sir, 
with your fine shoes. You’ve dressed 
my women folks with your fine fab- 
rics. I’m much beholden to you 
Have an 


face. 


OWL Cigar, sir! ”’ 


“Though many miles apart,’’ Mas- 
sachusetts made reply, “I’ve known 
you well. Why, as a boy your 
molasses made the cookies that I ate; 
it covers all my griddle cakes today. 


Mild Louisiana 
to Busy Massachusetts 


I thank you for much of the cot- 
ton that keeps my mills so busy. I 
pledge my friendship in this OWL 
Cigar.”’ 


OWL and WHITE OWL are friends 
to all the states—and all the states are 
friends to them. Smokers are always 
looking for dependable cigars—that’s 
why. Big resources and ripe experi- 
ence put a dependability of fragrance 
into OWL and WHITE OWL that will 
surprise you. Try and see! 


DEALERS: 


If your distributor does not sell these dependable cigars, write us. 
GENERAL CiGar Co., INc., 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


TWO DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
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The minds of the two men leaped to opposite conclu- 
sions from the one premise. Selkirk Stiggars was a poker 
egomaniac and was gripped by an overpowering hunch. 
He knew that with a stake of two hundred dollars he could 
win back all that he had lost—and a good deal more. He 
wasn’t selling the car—it would merely become a bailment 
in the hands of Florian Slappey, a pawn for a few hours. 

Florian figured contrariwise. A keen analyst of his 
fellow beings, he recognized in the egocentric Mr. Stiggars 
a fully developed individual of the genus sucker. And he 
knew that if he could secure the limousine—which he had 
previously examined very carefully and appraised as 
worth not a cent less than fifteen hundred dollars—for two 
hundred it would become his property at that price. 

“Two hund’ed ain’t nothin’,” sneered Stiggars. 

“You ’spec’ to git it back, don’t you?” 

Shoe” 

“You ain’t sellin’ it to me. What’s it matter how much 
you gits on it if’n you gwine redeem it right back? I take 
the car an’ give you two hund’ed. You c’n git that they 
car back fum me any time befo’ seven ’clock to-morrow 
mawnin’ by payin’ me two hund’ed an’ twen’y-five dol- 
lars—cash money.” 

They haggled. They argued. They finally reached a 
decision—Florian’s decision. He had been wise enough to 
discern that all the aces were in his hand, and he played 
them. He gave Mr. Selkirk Stiggars two hundred dollars 
and directed the attention of the assemblage to the terms 
of the transaction. The two hundred dollars represented a 
loan for which the limousine stood unprotestingly as 
security. The time limit for redeeming the pledge was 
seven o’clock the following morning. Failure to redeem 
within the time limit acted as an automatic conveyance in 
fee simple to Florian Slappey. But before turning back 
to the poker table the disgruntled Stiggars, acutely aware 
of the fact that he was a victim of business acumen and 
adverse circumstance, transfixed Florian with a stare 
which caused that gentleman to tremble beneath his silk 
shirt. 

‘“?’Member this in yo’ haid, Misto’ Slappey: Ise a man 
of my word and you is got to be a man of yourn. If’n you 
sh’d be so umfortinate as to try any fumadiddles with me 
jes’ don’ forgit that I warned you I was plumb bad—bad 
all the way th’ough.” 

The ensuing hours proved that he had spoken part 
truth at least. He was certainly a bad poker player—bad 
all the way through. At three minutes after seven o’clock 
in the morning the game disbanded after a heartbreaking 
hand which started at six-fifty-six, in which Selkirk Stig- 
gars held an ace-high flush against a pat full house—kings 
up. Better men than Stiggars have been fooled into 
believing a pat full meant a low flush or a straight. But 
none have been fooled 
more thoroughly from a 


He waved an insouciant farewell and wisely restrained a 
gay little pleasantry having to do with Mr. Stiggars’ poker- 
playing abilities. He let in the gears and the car rolled 
ahead. Something prompted Florian to keep his eyes 
straight to the front. He mounted a gentle acclivity at 
high speed, and not until he hit the descent on the other 
side of the ridge was he able to shake himself free from the 
menace of the Stiggars stare. 

At a filling station on the outskirts of Anniston he 
replenished his gas tank and filled his crank case. Then he 
headed for the open country and let the car out, reclining 
luxuriously against the cushions and reveling in an intoxi- 
cating feeling of proprietorship. 

He made the journey from Anniston to Birmingham in 
record time. He parked his car at Darktown’s civic cen- 
ter—Eighteenth Street, north, between Third and Fourth 
Avenues. He stretched his legs, cut off the ignition and 
stepped to the sidewalk, where he bumped into Pliny 
Driver—melancholy and trusted employee of the City Ice 
Company. 

Pliny quite naturally inquired about the car, and Flo- 
rian answered nonchalantly: “‘Bought it.’’ 

“Whar at?” 

“Anniston. Off’n a feller name of Stiggars.”’ 

“How much?” 

Florian did not mean to tell an untruth. But sometimes 
naked truth is entirely too naked. And a few hundred 
dollars more or less—anyway, the words slipped out before 
he was conscious of them: “Eight hund’ed dollars.” 

Pliny’s whooshy whistle of undisguised admiration 
amply repaid Florian for the slight exaggeration. ‘“‘ You sho’ 
is became one of these heah bloated Democrats, Flo’ian.”’ 

“‘Well’’—airily—“‘I ain’t nev’ yet met myse’f when I 
was broke.” 

Pliny reported Florian’s financial flyer to Lawyer Evans 
Chew, and Lawyer Evans Chew told it to Dr. Vivian Sim- 
mons, who maintained a suite of offices on the same floor 
of the Penny Prudential Bank Building. Doctor Simmons 
told Clarence Carter, and Clarence passed the story on to 
Mr. and Mrs. Elias Cumbee. By six o’clock that evening 
all the members in colored social circles were in posses- 
sion of the facts, some of which facts were actually ac- 
curate. With a single exception the hearers expressed a 
unanimity of admiration. 

The exception was Sally Crouch, the voluminous proprie- 
tress of the Cozy Home Hotel for Colored. She shrugged 
her ample shoulders with skeptical disdain: ‘‘Sho’, that 
nigger ain’t nev’ seed no eight hund’ed dollars!” 

““¥ ou is disremember, Sally, that ’tain’t solong ’go he won 
twen’y-five hund’ed dollars in the Poolan’ Ginuwine lott’ry.”’ 

Sally had not forgotten the episode. She had cause to 
recall every humiliating detail. Those were the days when 
Florian had been penniless and had courted Sally Crouch 


financial point of view. 

Florian yawned. He 
oozed through the door 
and into the street. He 
approached the limou- 
sine—his limousine. He 
stepped within and ten- 
tatively poked the lux- 
urious upholstery. It 
was the crowning touch 
of affluence. He pressed 
the starter button and 
the rhythmic hum of the 
motor wafted back to 
his ears in pleasing sym- 
phony. 

On the sidewalk stood 
Selkirk Stiggars, com- 
pletely surrounded by 
the gentlemen who had 
relieved him of his 
money. Selkirk’s cerise 
necktie was awry, his 
hat was crushed and 
shoved back upon his 
bullet head, there was 
blood in his eye. The 
strong breeze of early 
morning whipped back 
his coat and Florian 
caught a disquieting 
bulge in his right hip 
pocket. Florian had a 
constitutional aversion 
to hip pockets that 
bulge; nor did he relish 
the glare that Selkirk 
Stiggars furnished gratis. 
Florian decided to place 
a maximum of distance 
between himself and Mr. 
Stiggars in a minimum of 
time, 


“I Ain't Him, Misto' P'lice! They’s Yo’ Man Yonder!"’ 


February &, 1) 


for her money. Luck had broken his way at the ele 
hour, and he had turned up missing at his wedding. g] 
was the forsaken bride, and forsaken brides neither fo\ 
nor forgive easily. | 
Said she: ‘“‘I ain’t nev’ seed no money roun’ that (1; 
Flo’ian Slappey! Maybe so it’s all right, but it sho’ so) 
fishy to me. Seems like somebody had ought to fin’; 
the pertickerlers.” | 
The story of Sally’s plain-spoken doubt was also pa: 
from lip to lip—with embellishments. 
For eight months previous to becoming the proud oy 
of an automobile Florian had held undisputed swai; 
masculine mentor of the younger social set. His acq; 
tion of the limousine bade fair to make the tenure hei | 
tary. He was gloriously generous in his magnificence, 
many a dusky damsel learned that he could drive with» 
hand over the roads between Birmingham and its my 
suburbs: Bessemer, Ensley, Woodlawn, Pratt City, | 
Lake, Fairfield. Each and every one of them sought 
ensnare him with her feminine charms, but Florian w: 2 
frank as he was wary. 
““Me—lIse off of women absotively an’ ontirely!” 
Occasionally Florian condescended to collect a few ) 
lars by wildcat taxicab work, thereby courting durjc 
vile because of the lack of a commercial license. But (¢ 
with that the car was an expense that Florian coulj 
afford. Florian’s nature fortunately was such that wor ¢ 
the morrow did not often disturb the tranquillity of to- y 
Not since the winning of the now famous Flca 
Slappey gig in the Genuine lottery—paying him twe y 
five hundred dollars for the one he had timidly inyest - 
had Florian been so excruciatingly happy. His bliss a 
intensive. He received adulation and envy in gi 
luscious gobs. 
But it was too good to last—and it didn’t. The e}|o 
sion occurred one Saturday evening while Florian a 
curled up in the driver’s seat of his car, immersed ir h 
column of negro news which appears once a week ir h 
Birmingham Ledger. On the opposite page was a doile 
column headline, and beneath the headline a stor/o 
considerable personal interest to Florian: 


GEORGIA CHAUFFEUR IS ROBBED OF HIS CAR | 
By BANDIT NEAR ANNISTON 


Masked Highwayman Supposed to Have 
Brought Car to Birmingham 
Police on Lookout 
Instinct prompted Florian to a perusal of the sy 
He waded through the elegant display of adjectival mr 
torial imagination: ; | 


Held up shortly before reaching Anniston en rou tt 
Birmingham while driving a limousine belongin|t 
Robert J. Barbou 0} 
Peachtree, Street, it 
lanta, Beaurejré 
Tuggle, chauffeur, /a° 
robbed of his car nd 
severely beaten in : &r 
rific battle. 

Tuggle was drivir te 
car from Atlanta to 2¢! 
his employer, Mr. a! 
bour, who arrive 1 
Birmingham rece!ly 
from Memphis and: 
tered at the Mon 
Hotel. Accordin ‘0 
Tuggle’s straightfor td 
and graphic story h /as 
held up by a mii 
bandit shortly befo ar 
riving in Anniston nd 
was relieved of hi‘al 
and nearly two hur’ed 
dollars in cash. Afte he 
desperate battle he’s 
left bound and ge!ed 
by the roadside. |, 

The car has a Ge gla 
license, No. 198176 4 
reward of five hur’ 
dollars has been of 
by Mr. Barbour fo the 
return of the car an the 
capture of the belil. 
Both car and band ae 
thought to be in orf! 
Birmingham. |_| 

The fight withthe 
bandit was a ae 


tacked —— 


Florian’s brow 
kled in perplexity. 


hada haunting i 
all was not as it sl 
be. He became ‘Ph 


cious of the fact th he 
had been trimmed," 
(Continued on P 


Weg 
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‘The Comfort Car 


T would be hard to convince most ' 

Hupmobile owners that four cylin- 
ders, in some other car, could equal 
their Hupmobile performance. 


This loyal confidence is so strong that 
many of our owners are now driving 
their third and fourth Hupmobile. 


Their feeling of complete satisfaction 
has reached its climax in 7he Comfort 
Car—the embodiment of eleven years 
of four-cylinder experience. 
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THE COFFEE 

| PERSHING’S BOYS | 

USED 

: Send Today For A Trial Jar! 
HE new Soluble Barrington Hall #3 


HH Coffee is now back from the front 
it line trenches. Until your grocer can 
i? supply you, send us his name and 45c 
?? and we will mail you a standard glass. 


Soluble Barrington Hall is Baker- 
i ized Barrington Hall Coffee in a new 
: and more concentrated form. The 
: standard size glass jar contains the 
extract of one pound of this famous 
coffee. 


Soluble Barrington Hall is perco- 
lated at the factory and reduced to 
aconcentrated powder. All you have 
to do is to add hot water and serve. 
It dissolves instantly. 


Goodbye, Old Coffee Pot! : 


When you use Soluble Barrington 
Hall you need not bother with a 
coffee pot or percolator. It is coffee 
in the most economical form. There 
is no waste. There are no messy 
coffee grounds to throw away, and 
there is not that woody taste which 3 
is unavoidable in coffee as ordinarily 33 
prepared. 


After years of experiment we had 
just perfected this new way of making 
coffee when America entered the war 
and we gladly gave our entire output 
to the Government for the front line 
trenches. 


: Send Today For A Trial Jar! 


HH While we are now endeavoring to supply 3 
He the grocery trade as fast as possible, you can : 
:: have this new Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee 
?} right away if you will fill out the coupon below 
:? and send it at once with 45c (the standard ue 
$} retail price) in stamps or coin. 33 


??} BakerImporting Company 3 
i! 246 North Second Street 116 Hudson Street HH 
: Minneapolis New York it 


soweewcescces 
eCeeenanconeres 


CUT HERE 


Enclosed find 45c for which please send ae 
a full-sized jar of Soluble Barrington Hall 3: 
Coffee (the crystallized extract of a pound of 3: 
Baker-ized Barrington Hall Coffee) to: H 


Name Res *! 


# Address. 


_ blue coat—as usual—unbuttoned. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
he was a come-on, a receiver of stolen goods 
that were dangerous to possess. He knew, 
and yet he verified his knowledge. He 
alighted and walked to the rear of the car. 
The figures 19817638 blazed up at him mock- 
ingly from the license tag. 

He climbed into the car and sank limply 
into his seat. He understood for the first 
time why the suave Mr. Selkirk Stiggars had 
been willing to pledge a fifteen-hundred- 
dollar car for a paltry two hundred dollars. 
He recalled the hard look of Mr. Stiggars’ 
eyes, the belligerent swing to the Stiggars 
shoulders. Florian had met more than one 
bad nigger in his time, and he now realized 
that Mr. Stiggars was all of that—and more. 

He figured it all out. One Beauregard 
Tuggle had been relieved of Mr. Barbour’s 
ear near Anniston. The highwayman, 
under the deceiving name of Selkirk Stig- 
gars, had wormed into a poker game with 
the money he had taken from the heroic 
chauffeur, and after losing that had let his 
car go for two hundred. That the two hun- 
dred had followed the trail blazed by the 
first hundred and sixty-three, fifty did not 
particularly interest Florian. 

He writhed as he envisioned the Stiggars 
chortle of glee in the knowledge that Flo- 
rian had taken unto himself a property likely 
to land him in jail. He remembered the 
credence that had been given Sally Crouch’s 
skeptical story. There were folks—colored 
folks—who: would rejoice to see him hoist 
by his own petard. 

He shrugged. He was stung for two hun- 
dred dollars. Of course there was a reward 
extant—a reward of five hundred. - Florian 
wanted that reward. Five hundred dollars 
would leave a balance on the credit side of 
the ledger. The trouble was that though he 
would have little difficulty in returning the 
car he fancied that there would be consider- 
able opposition on the part of Mr. Stiggars 
should he happen to meet him and suggest 
that Mr. Stiggars submit to arrest. 

A negro boy strolled northward on EFight- 
eenth Street, whistling. He paused near 
Florian’s car, and Florian fancied that his 
eyes were focused on the license number. 
The boy resumed his walk. The whistling 
had ceased. -Florian experienced a cold chill 
like the first touch of an annual malarial 
attack. 

He saw a policeman on the corner, ae 

e 
realized: that the policeman at whom he 
gazed, in common with every other member 
of the city force, was on the lookout for a 
Georgia license, Number 
19817638. Fear of the police 
was a novel experience, a 
sensation far from 
pleasant. 

Florian Slappey 
was worried. He 
banished all 
thought of the five 
hundred dollars’ 
reward and he- 
thought himself of 
ways and means of 
getting rid of the 
car. Obviously the 
first step was 

He was an in- 
genious man anda 
man of action. He 
started up his mo- 
tor, let in his gears 
and sped down the 
alley bisecting 
the: block be- 
tweenThirdand 
Fourth Ave- 
MULES Ee 
emerged on 
Seventeenth 
Street, turned 
south and 
brought his car 
to a halt near 
the curb. 

Dusk had 
merged into 
night. The are 
lamp on the 
corner splut- 
tered disconso- 
lately. No 
human was in 
sight. A South 
Ensley car shot 
by the corner, 


out bound; then all was Ruices again. Florian 


worked swiftly, He raised the seat cushion, 
found a pair of pliers, and within one min- 
ute and ten seconds the damning Georgia 
license had splashed into the sewer. Then 


without regard to speed limit Florian swung 
into Third Avenue, and so back to the park- 
ing space from which he had started a few 
minutes earlier. 

He was temporarily relieved, but far 
from satisfied. The situation was one re- 
quiring expert advice. It presented infinite 
possibilities—both for benefit and for harm. 
Florian did not tarry. He made haste to 
the offices of Lawyer Evans Chew, and ten 
minutes later the dignified bespectacled 


colored attorney was in possession of the. 


facts. 

His first query was disconcerting: 
“ow much you paid for that car, Brother 
Slappey?” 

“Two hund’ed dollars.” 

“You done said eight hund’ed befo’.”” 

Florian made an impatient gesture. 
““Co’se I did! What you spec’ me to say? 
Might’s well make ’em believe a plen’y. 
But I ain’t come up heah to make talk 
*bout whether I zaggerated on the price. I 
wants yo’ legal ’pinion.”’ 

Lawyer Chew stared ominously at his 

-vis-a-vis. “‘ Brother Slappey—you is shuah 
in bad.” ; 

‘“‘Humph! Guess I don’t need no lawyer 
to tell me that.”’ 

“They is grave danger that you have 
hopelessly ’criminated yo’se’f, both by tell- 
ing an untruth regardin’ the original pur- 
chase price, an’ also likewise by th’owing 
away the Geo’gia license tag. Destruction 
of ’criminating evidence, Brother Slappey, 
has been held by all the co’ts of the land to 
ee constructive evidence of guilty knowl- 
edge.”’ 

“‘T is got the guilty knowledge all right, 
Lawyer Chew. So’s all the p’lice in Bum- 
min’ham. Question is: What is I to do?” 

Lawyer Chew rose and approached his 
dusty bookshelves. He solemnly and ab- 
sorbedly consulted a musty legal tome 
which, Florian was fortunately unaware, 
bore the title Pomeroy’s Equity Jurispru- 
dence. Finally Chew delivered his decision: 
An is got to get rid of that automo- 

ile!” 

“Pshaw! Is you had to do all that 
studyin’ to tell me that?” 

““T never risk giving advice,” retorted the 
lawyer with dignity, ‘‘until I have reén- 
forced myse’f with a p’rusal of the latest 
dicta an’ decision.” 

Florian scratched his head. Lawyer Chew 
was too vague and impersonal for him. 
“All right,” he said at length; ‘‘Ise got to 
git rid of the car. Now s’pose you read 
some mo’ out of that they book an’ tell me 
how I is to do it.” 

“You stands in the light of a receiver of 
stolen propitty,” intoned Chew, “‘an "assuch 
you ain’t got any right to keep rhee 

“Golly! We is. been agree’ on 
that fo’ a half hour.” 


“T Wants You to Un’erstan’, 


Bein’ Paid fo' His Honesty’ 


r. Barbour, 


That Flo’ian is an rete an’ He 
Was All fo’ Nev’ Sayin’ Nothin’ *bout 


February 8, 


“The title of the man from which : 
bought the car was a bad title in the eye 
the law, an’ the fac’ that you is an innoe 
thu’d pa’ty don’ do you no good where 
true owner is conc’ned at.’”’ Lawyer CI 
believed in handing out a surfeit of ir 
gestible legal axioms in return for a fee, 

“’Bout that rewa’d though?” 

' “Ah! The rewa’d! O’d’na’ily I’d | 

you should see Mr. Barbour, of Atlant 
the on’y hitch thereto bein’ that he’s li’ 
to think you is in cahoots with the hi 
wayman.”’ 

“The feller what hel’ up his shoffer?’ 

“Yes. Course we mought go up to 
Molton an’ take a chancet ——” 
' “Of gittin’ ’rested?” | 

“They’s a chance, of course. But 
the other hand they i is the poss "bility | 
you will git back yo’two hund’ed an’ ma 
th’ee hund’ed dollars mo’. An’ as we 

*greed that the car must be returned — | 

Florian rose resignedly. ‘‘You go y 
me?” 

“As yo’ lawyer.” 

“Reckon I need you?” 

““Reckon you do, Flo’ian. You is 4 
to tell too much truth!”’ 

Within a half hour the two nervy 
negroes were at the Molton Hotel and, 
clerk had notified Mr. Barbour that } 
colored men wished an interview with ) 
regarding the missing automobile. 7) 
were sent up to his room and found th 
selves a bit reassured as they gazed into \ 
quizzical gray eyes of an overlarge 11 
whom they instinctively recognized al 
Southerner born and bred. > 

“Thank Gawd,” muttered the attor: . 
to himself, “that he ain't no Yankee!’ 

“What do you boys know apa [ 
car?’’ queried Barbour. 

““A heap, Mr. Barbour,” came 
ready answer. “Thisyer is Flo’ 
pey; a chu’chman an’ one of th 
respective citizens of our colored 
nity.” 

“T shuah is,’’ echoed Florian. 

Barbour smiled genially. “And 

“Evans Chew, suh; an attorney | 
to practice befo’ all the co’ts of the 
eign state of Alabama. Flo’ian has 
my client in this matter under en 
tion.” i 


“Perzac’ly. In brief, Misto’ } 
Flo’ian has yo’ limmysine.” : 
‘“Where is it?” Fal 
“Downstairs on the Fir’ ze enu 
wants you to un’erstan’, Mr. Barb 
Flo’ian is an hones’ man an’ wh 
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A Great Step Forward 


HE CONSTANT VIGILANCE necessary for 
safe driving on acrowded thorofare—sudden stops 
and quick getaways—makes the driver appreciate the 
valueofareal non-skid tread,atreadthat will griptheroad. 


SINCE NON-SKID TIRES are purchased for protection, the 
wisest investment calls for one which is dependably. safe 
when wet pavements offer real danger. 


THE Fisk Non-Skip Corp is one of the few tires with 
a scientifically designed tread. Its deep, wide-faced and 
properly distributed buttons of resilient and enduring 


SIP TH AVENUE ; rubber insure traction and fortify against side-slipping 
New York City, in 1978 —it is fundamentally safe to meet all traffic hazards. 
and 1900—One of the —_.. ‘ 
great thoroughfares of me Fisk Corp Tires will give prolonged service, without 
the world.. Twenty ; 
thousand motor cars, valued at $50,000,000, loss of their safety feature. Buy them for safety, com- 
pass Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street every fort i : 
economy, for long mileage and goo : 
weekday, Horse-drawn vehicles are as rare a : Ys 8 8 8 q nt Sayama 
sight as was the automobile a few years ago. 


CORD TIRES 


Fisk Cord — Non-Skid Tread Tire 
Made also with Ribbed Tread 


ENGRAVED BY BECK 
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Pipe Smokers 
Are So Human! 


Tit-Bits tells this story about two old 
Scotsmen sitting by the roadside, talking 
and puffing away happily at their pipes: 


“There’s no muckle pleasure in smokin’, 
Sandy,” said Donald. 


“Hoo dae ye mak’ that oot?” questioned 
Sandy. 


“Weel,” said Donald, ‘“‘ye see, if ye tre 
smokin’ yer ain bacca ye 'reé thinkin’ o” the 
awiu’ expense, an ’ if ye’re smokin’ some ither 
body’ 8, yer pipe’s ramm’t sae tight it winna 
draw.” : 

Pipe smokers generally are so human! 


With pipes in their mouths, smoking out 
the small worries of the day and blowing 
them to a great distance; with their nerves 
at ease and other good fellows companionably 
near, filling the air with fragrance and color, 
men drop all pretensions, men can refer to 
their own weaknesses and foibles with as 
many chuckles for themselves as for the rest 
of the fellows. 


Your very hu- 
man pipe-smoker 
needs but his 
trusty pipe and a 
few loads of the 
right tobacco, the 
one absolutely 
suited to his taste 
and pocketbook. 


Perhaps you 
already smoke a 
tobacco that puts 
youonsuch good 
terms with your- 
self and life. If 
not, we would 
be glad to have 
you try Edge- 
worth. 


Edgeworth is 
neither a costly nor a cheap tobacco. It 
seems to suit both those who have to con- 
sider price first and those in high positions 
who buy what they want no matter what the 
cost. 


It may not be the tobacco you are looking 
for, though it appears to fit right into the 
wants of so many smokers. 


We desire to raise your expectations, not 
too high, but only high enough to have you 
send for a sample, fill your pipe, light up, 
and decide just what you think of Edgeworth 
Tobacco. 


If you are willing to pass judgment upon 
it, we'll furnish the tobacco. Merely send us 
on a postcard your name and address, also 
those of the dealer usually supplying your 
smoking wants, and we’ll mail you generous 
samples. of Edgeworth Tobacco in both 
forms—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes, 
then cut by exceedingly sharp knives into 
thin moist slices. Rub a slice between the 
hands and it makes an average pipe-load. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed comes prepared 
to pour straight into your pipe. It packs 
nicely and burns freely, evenly, to the very 
bottom of the bowl, getting better and better. 


Edgeworth is sold in sizes convenient for 
all purchasers. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
in pocket-size packages sells for 15c; , larger 
sizes, 30c and 70c; tin humidor, $1. 30; in’ 
glass jars, $1.40. Edgeworth Plug Slice costs 
15c, 30c, 70c and $1.30. 


For the free samples upon which we seek 
your judgment, address Larus & Brother Co., 
1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of: any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the joo 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
in the Ledger *bout the five hund’ ed dol- 
lars rewa "d he was all fo’ retu’nin’ it to you 


an’ ney’ sayin’ nothin’ *bout bein’ paid fo’. 


his honesty. But I says to him, I says: 
‘Brother Slappey—I got a hunch Mr. Bar- 
bour is a lib’al man, an’ he’d sho’ pay you 
the five hund’ed dollars rewa’d if’n he 
knew you had been stung.’”’ 

“Stung?” 

“Yassuh. You see, suh, ’tis thisaway: 
Flo’ian was umfortunate enough to buy yo’ 
car fum the highwayman what stold it fum 
yo’ shoffer!” 

“*A-a-ah! Suppose you sit down and tell 
me all about it!” 

Lawyer Chew started the story. Florian 
interrupted. Chew resumed. Florian inter- 
rupted again—fearful that some vital detail 
tending toward the eventual return of his 
two hundred dollars might be omitted. 
And finally the harassed attorney with his 
ponderous phraseology threw up his hands: 
“Tf’n you think you can tell it better’n me, 
Flo’ian—go ahead!”’ 

Florian may not have told it better—but 
he certainly told more of it. His recital 
became an impassioned plea for the reim- 
bursement of his two hundred dollars. He 
supplied details which the lawyer had never 
heard. He even insisted that he had known 
all along that something was wrong and 
that out of the natural honesty of his 
nature he had risked his two hundred dol- 
lars in the altruistic attempt to return the 
car to its rightful owner. 

Robert J. Barbour, of Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, listened with quiet, unsmiling 
amusement. He had lived his life in con- 
tact with the city negroes of the South and 
he knew them and their eccentricities. 
Therefore he knew exactly what portions 
of Florian’s story to accept and what to 
reject. When the tale was finished he 
delivered his verdict: 

“‘T believe you paid the two Rusdred 
dollars for the car, Florian—and I’ll make 
it up to you if I find the car in good condi- 
tion. As for the other three hundred, you 
ean have that when you find the highway- 
man and deliver him over to me. 

“Under the terms of my offer I am not 
bound to pay you a cent—but I’m not anx- 
ious to see you lose two hundred dollars 
through me.” 

Florian exhaled a sigh of infinite relief. 
He escorted Mr. Barbour to the Fifth 
Avenue side of the hotel and a half-hour 
spin over the Norwood Boulevard con- 
vinced Mr. Barbour that the car was in 
exceptionally good trim. Whereupon the 
two hundred dollars which Florian had 
originally paid out was returned to him 
in full, with the doubtful promise of the 


© dollar bills. 
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‘additional three hundred in the event of 


the capture of the bandit. 

The two negroes walked down Twentieth 
Street together. 

s My. fee, eS suggested Lawyer Chew deli- 
cately, ‘‘is ‘ten dollars.” 

“What! Ten dolla’s!”’ 

“You heard me, Flo’ian.” 

“Fo’ a half hour’s wuk?”’ 

‘‘Perfessional services.” 

‘Auh! Graft!” 

“Thaveearned it, and I must insist —— 

Florian sadly delivered over two five- 
“Wen a lawyer says he’s got 
to insist on havin’ money, Brother Chew— 


” 


I got more sense’n to think I c’n git out of | 


payin’ it.” 

““Thank you.” Chew pocketed the bills. 
““And at any future time you require my 
services; if you meet Selkirk Stiggars, for 
example us 

ae il need you then to fend me fum a 
cha’ge of manslaughter!” snapped Florian 
venomously. 

Florian’s psychic condition regarding a 
meeting with Mr. Selkirk Stiggars, bandit, 
was an admixture of boundless hope and 
abiding fear. 

Should he meet Mr. Stiggars and be able 
to hold him until the iron fingers of the law 
could grasp the Stiggars windpipe he would 


be richer by three hundred dollars, and a: 


big winner on the deal—even counting the 
cost of upkeep. 

Three hundred dollars was three hundred 
dollars; but—reflected the perturbed Flo- 
rian—Mr. Stiggars was Mr. Stiggars. He 
fancied that Mr. Stiggars might register 
somewhat too strenuous objections should 
he undertake to hand him over to the po- 
lice: To Florian’s knowledge road agents 
had a congenital antipathy to jails. Be- 
sides, Florian was far from sure that he was 
physically able to detain Mr. Stiggars, even 
should he care to make the attempt. He 
envisioned the colossal bulk of Mr. Stiggars 
and the baleful glare of the bloodshot Stig- 
gars eyes. Florian thought Stiggars; and 
then he thought three hundred dollars. He 
couldn’t decide. He had a hunch that he 
was destined to meet Mr. Stiggars before 
the passing of very many days. 

He did. It happened Monday night, 
while Florian was en route—afoot—to 
escort Miss Gussie Muck to the movies. A 
heavy hand fell positively upon Florian’s 
shoulder and a shadow bulked ominously 
behind him. 

“Misto’ Slappey!”’ 

Florian knew the voice. He had heard it 
rumble from behind a dwindling stack of 
chips: ‘‘Raise you five dolla’s.”” He was 
face to face with the practical necessity for 
the decision at which he had been unable 
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torarrive in theory.. The situation was, 
say the least, annoying. 

“Misto’ Slappey!”” } | 

Florian accelerated. Tse busy. — 

‘‘Sa-a-ay! Lis’en heah!”’ 

He listened. Something in the of 
tone informed him that listening ; 
strictly in order. He turned. His face br 
into a warm, friendly, welcoming smile ; 
his right hand came out in effusive gy 
ing. Tm dawe’d if’n ’tain’t Misto’ 
gars!’’ 

“That’s which,’ came the unsmi 
retort. 

“How you is, Brother Stiggars?” ~ 

“Tol’able. I wants to make talk) ¥ 
you.’ 

“To-morrowmawnin’at nine *clock — 

“T’night. Now!” 4 

“You got to excuse me, Brother Stigg 
“cause Lis got a pressin’ *gagement 3 
lady.” - 

“You is got a ’gagement wits 4 
immedjit!”’ 

“But, Brother Stiggars a 

An’ if’n you don’ keep it chanel 
won’t nev’ have no mo’ ‘gagements a-te” 

“You don’ understan’ ok 

“Reckon I does. You e’mon!” d ii 

Florian parleyed. He looked Mr. $p 
gars over and found his demeanor anytl jg 
but reassuring. He thought of the ¢ 
who had been beaten and bound Fi 
gagged. We 

Florian had no desire to accompany 
Stiggars into a dark alley. He hada p 
monition that it might not be benefici: 0 
his healt Ms 

“Reckon we ¢’n make — { 
heah, Misto’ Stiggars.” i 


ey 


ae 


was in his eyes. The bulge was evi 
the right hip pocket. His openi 
was a bit paralyzing: ‘You done 
of my car over to Anniston we t 
las’, Misto’ Slappey.’’ a | 

“Twas business A 

“T ain’t gwine make no talk 
*bout the how-comes. What I is 
I wants my car back!” 

“Oh!” Florian subsided sudder 
bandit wanted the car, and the 
gone. Florian’s last, chance to pl 
unwelcome companion had gone. 
you do?” 

“T shuah does! An’ I got mo 
money. I wanna buy it.” - 

Florian waxed suspicious. 
git that money at?’ 

““Over to the Pool an’ Ginenae 
I bet th’ee dollars on the Washe: 
gig, an’ out she come. I got six 
dollars—cash money.’ 

(Concluded on Page 33) 
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CELLY- SPRINGFLEL 


hain inex! 


‘eal wa: ra 


Now Are Available for Home Distribution 


URNING from war’s activities to pursuits 

of peace we find ourselves, for the first 
time in our twelve years’ history as builders 
of motor trucks exclusively, with an output 
nearly equal to the demand for Kellys. 


Orders received during the past five years, 


from the United States and Allied Govern- 
ments, for SEANDARD KELLY TRUCKS, 
have necessitated this increased output. We 
have added many buildings and much equip- 
ment to the plant and greatly increased our 
manufacturing facilities until we have attained 
a maximum production 600% greater than 


_ before the war. 


Now that this increased production is avail- 
able for home distribution we expect to be 
able to keep step with the continually increas- 
ing demand for Kellys. Our loyal dealer organ- 
ization, which has been operating under a 
handicap for the past. five years, is planning 
for increased distribution of Kellys through- 
out the territory. New dealers will be added 
in territory where we are not now represented. 


We shall continue to concentrate upon the 
problems of construction—to make the capa- 
bilities of Kelly trucks always surpass the 
exacting demands made upon them and 
continue to be 


“THE BIG BROTHER TO THE RAILROADS” 
Models 114 Tons to 6 Tons 


_ TheKELLY-SPRINGFIELD MOTOR TRUCK CO-SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
ea Builders of High Grade Motor Trucks 


Plan 
TheKELLY-SPRINGTELD MOTOR TRUCK Co. | 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S: A. 
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Beauty-SIX -NModel 6-39 H Five-Passenger Touring — also 
in Model 6-39 K Four-Passenger Smart Tourster —$1595 


| 


| 


| 
| 


“Forever tn the 


Incomparably beauthal, the Auburn Beauty-STX is the crowning achieve- 


ment of nineteen years’ successful automobile engineering. | The Beauty- 
SIX is veritably a novelty at its best—bold, radical and sweeping, yet 
not freakish in design. It is mechanically correct. 


Write for the 
Auburn Beauty-SIX 


DeLuxe Catalogue 
Series 19 


e 


Dealers of Standing 


are invited to write or wire 
for unusual opportunity and 
proposition in certain 
territory 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Daring in the Beauty-SIX is mellowed by sanity and experience. It is idealistic, yet 
chastened by sound decisions of one of the industry’s leading pioneers. 

In design, note how the straight line of the bonnet merges with and is continued by the 
bevel-edge of the body rail. 
Pride of possession is enhanced by great power in engine performance of very notable 
smoothness and flexibility. The Beauty-S/X hugs the road at greatest speed. 

Full comparison by extraordinary first and lasting impression is challenged with any car, 
regardless of price. ? 
The Auburn Beauty-SLX rides at forty or fifty miles or more per hour over the “‘flowing 
road” with a comfort and security that enthuses. @ : 


Offered with smartest color combinations in blue-black, purple-lake and Auburn grey, in 

. two models, 6-39 H Five-Passenger Touring or 6-39 K Four-Passenger Smart ‘Tourster.at * 
$1595—proving, we believe, of greater intrinsic yalue than any car within three’ to four 
hundred dollars higher priced. rf 


AUBURN, INDIANA 
Automobile Engineers for Nineteen Years 7 
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(Concluded from Page 30) 
Fo’—’leven—fo’ty-fo’!”” breathed Flo- 
. Stiggars’ statement rang true. Flo- 
had that day heard of a stranger who 
cleaned up six hundred dollars on the 
sherwoman’s gig. 

Well?” he questioned. 
I on’y owes you two hund’ed an’ 
n’y-five dollars, Misto’ Slappey—but I 
hones’ man an’ I is ready to pay you 
hund’ed an’ fifty.. I wants that car an’ 
ints it now; an’ I’m adwisin’ you not to 
eno talk about you done sol’ that car, 
suse if you have, Misto’ Slappey, they’s 
e to be action roun’ heah an’ you an’ 
will know all ’bout it.” 
But s’pose ——” ; 
I ain’t keen on s’posin’. W’en Selkirk 
gars wants sumpin’ he mos’ usually gits 
On’erstan’?”’ 
lorian nodded. ‘“‘I sho’ does, Brother 
gars. B’lieve me—I sho’ does!” 
Whar that caris at?” 
he proposition was put squarely up to 
jan. The decision had been forced upon 
. He faced the disquieting necessity of 
ping Mr. Selkirk Stiggars if he wished 
ave his own skin. 
Les’ talk it over,’’ he temporized. 
’'Tain’t nothin’ to talk over. Whar 
; car is at?” 
To the garage. I was. thinkin’ yo’d 
ie to my room an’ take a sociable 
io?" : 
[r. Stiggars’ eyes glistened. “‘A sho’- 
t drink?” 
Yeh. No white lightnin’ neither.” ~ 
hey repaired to Florian’s room, and the 
Je was produced. Further invitation 
unnecessary. Whisky and Selkirk 
gars had quite evidently met before. 
’Tain’t that I ain’t willin’ to give you 
k that they car, Brother Stiggars ——” 
Better not be! *Tain’t nowise healthy 
10 nigger to go contrariwise fum Selkirk 
gars.” 
I is gwine telyphone the garage.” 
We e’n walk there.” 
Woul’n’t think of troublin’ 
, Stiggars. Not. a-tall. 
oul’n’t be p’lite.. The car’ll 
heah in a few 
utes.” 
lorian made his 
pe, leaving Sel- 
: with the fast- 
itying bottle. He 
| to the telephone 
3roughton’s drug 
eand called Law- 
Evans Chew. 
Lawyer Chew?” 
Year 
This Flo’ian Slap- 


Yeah.” 
I needs yo’ ’sis- 
lee, Lawyer 


How come?” 


‘ 


Sho’ ’nuff,” expanded 
(ian. “Hesho’ put up 
‘wful hahd fight, but 
ided him fin’ly. He’s 
}© my room—locked 
What I wants you to 
| hike to the Molton 
‘1 an’ git Mr. Bar- 
|. Also two or th’ee 
I2. Or fo’. We’n you 
‘to my room don’t 
\k—jes’ walk in.” 

Teh.” 

‘\n’ so’s they won’t 
‘0 misun’erstandin’, 
ver Chew—yo’ fee fo’ 
iin’t gwine be more’n 
¢lolla’s. That satis- 
ery? ” 

‘teckon so.” 

“ell ’em this, Lawyer 
47—this heah Stig- 
Tis got six hund’ed dollars cash on 
susson. He won it to the lott’ry. An’ 
y- Lawyer Chew—take a frien’s adwice 
! at en you-all come in my room see that 
us las’ in line yo’se’f.”’ 


Fyrian was in an emotional ferment 


ut ny aepmned to the bibulous bandit. 
~/S on the way now, Misto’ Sti we 
isured om y isto’ Stiggars 
«© 8 80 down an’ meet it.” 

etter stay heah, Brother Stiggars. 

Come up an’ let us know.” 

oe go down ——” 
,_ hegatived Florian firmly; “don’t 
gnified.” : 4 


‘ 
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Selkirk Stiggars wanted to get his hands 
on the automobile. But he didn’t want to 
get his hands off the bottle. The latter won. 
He held on—and talked on, volubly extol- 
ling his physical prowess in dealing with 
various gentlemen of color who had in the 
past made the mistake of double-crossing 
him and who now slept peacefully beneath 
the sod of various Southern States. There 
was something sinister in his selection of a 
topic. And then there came the sound: of 
footfalls on the stairway—and then more— 
and more. 

‘‘H-h-heah he c-c-c-c-comes, Brother 
Stiggars.”’ ; 

“Huh!” Stiggars rose threateningly. 
“That ain’t no garage boy, Misto’ Slappey. 
Tha’s a regyment.” 

The thumping ceased just beyond the 
door—paused menacingly. The fetid air 
of the room -was surcharged with danger. 
Florian tensed the muscles of his skinny 
legs for a leap beyond the zone of fire. 
Knowing bad men in general he had small 
doubt that Mr. Selkirk Stiggars would 
shoot—and shoot fast. The bulge in the 
right hip pocket appeared to expand. He 
hoped vaguely that Lawyer Chew was well 
out of range. 

The door swung back and a policeman 
stepped into the room. He trained the 
muzzle of his revolver straight—at Florian 
Slappey. That individual, teeth chatter- 
ing, shrilled in terror: ‘‘I ain’t him, Misto’ 
P’lice!' They’s yo’ man yonder!”’ 

But the bandit did not shoot. He did 
not even try to makt his escape. He stared 
in very unbanditlike fashion over the 
shoulder of the policeman into the quizzical 
gray eyes of Mr.’ Robert J. Barbour, of 
Peachtree Street, Atlanta. His expression 
was that of a man who gazes upon an ap- 
parition. He was trembling visibly. 

Slowly the lips of Mr. Barbour expanded 
into a grin, a very broad grin. The grin 
became a chuckle, and then grew into a 
laugh. He gave directions to the officer: 

Se hat salt 
right. You can 
put your gunup.” 

Florian stared 
from Stiggars to 
Mr. Barbour in 


perplexity. He was even a bit resent- 
ful. Something was radically wrong. 

His nerves, keyed to battle pitch, were 

raw andjangling. Only Stiggars’ terror 

reassured him. 
“Wh-wh-what’s all this?’”’ stammered 
Florian. 

Barbour addressed the bandit. ‘‘I am 
pleased to meet Mr. Selkirk Stiggars,” he 
chuckled. ‘‘Mr. Stiggars—as I understand 
that you have six hundred dollars in cash in 
your pocket, kindly hand over two hundred 
to me, which amount I paid for the return 
of my car. You may pay over three hun- 


dred more to Mr. Florian Slappey yonder. 


That is his promised reward for capturing 

you.” 
“N-now, 

Stiggars. 
“Do as I say!” 


” 


boss-man ——” stammered 
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The money was paid over as directed. | 
Florian pocketed the three hundred dollars. 

““What’s it mean?” 

Mr. Barbour laughed heartily. 

“T thought I’d find you here,” he said to 
Stiggars. “Honestly, Beauregard, did you 
think I swallowed that story about the 
masked bandit?” : 

“But—but, boss,’ defended Stiggars; 
“it was a pow’ful good story.” 

“T—JI ain’t on’erstan’,’”’ gasped Florian. 

“Tt is very simple,’’ explained Barbour 
laughingly. ‘‘Selkirk Stiggars is my chauf- 
feur, Beauregard Tuggle. He got into that 
poker game in Anniston and lost fourteen 
dollars of his own money and a hundred 
and fifty of mine. Then he pawned my 
automobile and came on here with his story 
of being robbed.by a bandit. He supplied 
too many and too graphic details. I gave 
the story to the newspapers and you showed 
up and returned the car. And the way I 
knew that I had Beauregard is that Selkirk 
Stiggars is the name of my best friend’s 
chauffeur. Beauregard was too lazy in his 
selection of an alias. I spotted him the 
minute I heard your story—which explains 
why you got my two hundred dollars so 
easily. As for you, Beauregard, you may 
pay me the other hundred you have, and 
work out the additional fifty. I have an 
idea that this will teach you a lesson.’ 

“Huh! I reckon it’s done done it 
Then his eyes met those of his employer 
and his lips expanded into a wide white 
grin. ‘‘Golly, boss-man,’” he said pride- 
fully, “they ain’t no nigger gwine put 
nothin’ over on you, is théy?” 

Florian Slappey counted his roll. He re- 
luctantly detached a five-dollar note, which 
he handed to Lawyer Evans Chew. “‘They’s 
yo’ fee, Lawyer’ Chew.” 

“Huh!” deprecated the lawyer, pocket- 
ing the money; ‘‘on’y five dollars, an’ you 
th’ee hund’ed ahead of the game?”’ 

“The diff’ence bein’,’’ withered Florian, 
“that I earned mine!”’ 


1” 


No Formality 


HE Lambs Club in New York has 
turned itself into a temporary home for 
wounded soldiers back from the 
Front. These men are given all 
the privileges of actual. mem- 
bership, and strange sights are 
often witnessed in that care- 
freeinstitution. Bayard Veiller, 
the dramatist, re- 
lates this incident. - 

“T was sitting 
in the lobby one 
day,” said Veiller, 
“talking with a 
* captain of marines 
invalided home 
after a touch of 
pneumonia. He 
had been telling me about a.big South- 
erner in his company—a private— 
and I judged by what the captain said 
about him that this Buck person was 
more or less the fair-haired child of the 
outfit. 

Just then the door opened and in came a 
long lanky individual dragging one leg be- 
hind him. 

‘“‘*By the living Jingo!’ yelled the cap- 
tain. ‘There’s ole Buck now!’ 

“Tt was a pretty even thing which was 
first into the clinch—the officer or the 
private. Well, they hugged each other, 
they hammered each other on the back, 
they yelled until people came down from 
the floor above to see what was happening. 
Finally they calmed down a bit and went 
away into a corner, where they sat, each 
with his arm round the other’s neck, en- 
gaged in low-toned conversation. 

“At last the officer remembered me and 
came back. 

“A great fellow, Buck!’ he exclaimed 
with enthusiasm. 

““*So I should imagine by the way you 
greeted him. . You a captain and he 
a private. Did I dream it or have 
I heard that there is such a thing as dis- 
cipline in the United States Marine Corps?’ 

“*You listen to me!’—and the captain 
threw the parade-ground rasp into his 
voice—‘I was out in Nobody Land for 
three days with that fellow—three days. 
And we didn’t have anything to eat or 
drink in all that time. And every minute 
Jerry was feeling for us with shells as big 


as washtubs. You can take it from me, it 
was some experience! After you’ve shared 
a party of that sort with a private you can’t 
be formal with him. A general couldn’t.’”’ 


ay ‘ 
Tool that 


you 
handy ¢ 


Wouldn’t you like to be able 
to do all of the little repair jobs 
around the house yourself—to 
be free from the nuisance and 
expense of calling in paid help 
for little things like putting up 
a door bell or fixing the lawn 
mower? 


Wouldn’t you like to do other 
jobs quickly and just as well 
as the “handy man’ —hanging 
pictures, for instance? You 
can with 


cee nye OFF. 
liers 
No. 1024 are “slip-joint” pliers 


witha thin nose so that they can 
get into the smallest corners. 


They won't make a skilled 
mechanic of you, but they will 
enable you to doscores of things 


around the house just as well: 


as a skilled mechanic —they 
combine pliers, “wrenches, 
screw-driver, nail puller, and 
are adjustable to grip anything 
from a hair-fine wire to a 
good sized nut. 


Ask your hardware dealer 
for Red Devil 1024 and 
make your hands handy. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY COMPANY, INC. 
Sales and Export Office: 
262 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Irvington, N. J. 


“Red Devil” is the Expert Mechanic’s 

guide to known quality in Pliers, Electri- 

cians’ Tools, Hack Saw Frames and 

Blades, Auger Bits, Chain Drills, and 

other Hand Tools, all of a class with Red 

Devil Glass Cutters, the biggest sellers 
in the world. 
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HE science of physiog- 
[some said Wimple, the 

haberdasher, in a low tone, 
so as not to disturb the valued customer at 
the other end of the aisle, ‘‘extends below a 
man’s chin. Now, my friend Tony, the boot- 
black, looks first at my shoes; my tailor at 
my coat; my barber inspects my last hair- 
cut. I understand janitors make scientific 
study of a tenant’s garbage bucket—curator 
of dumb-waiter bones, so to speak. As a 
haberdasher, Carman, I note you have been 
giving the rim of your collar a haircut this 
morning. Also, you seem glued to your last 
necktie, like a lumberjack to his shirt. Do 
you sleep in your one necktie, Carman?” 

“‘T have done that,”’ agreed the young man 
deliberately, the while eying the personage 
across the store, who was paying his score 
in fresh yellow and green bills—clean, crisp, 
upright bills that had not yet acquired a 
patina by passing from hand to hand. Sey- 
eral clerks were attending to the wants of this 
individual. One was lightering his neatly 
wrapped purchases into a glistening 
brougham that stood at the curb; between 
the shafts was a hackney of unquestioned 
family; on the box sat a Mayfair coachman 
of many decades gone by. 

‘A man in your position, Carman!”’ the 
haberdasher was urging in a wheedling tone. 
“You have already acquired some fame as 
a lawyer who took a comma for his first case. 
You should dress the part, my boy. Really, 
it pains me. It’s a four-hundred-thousand- 
dollar comma, they tell me. You should 
dress up to it.” 

“Yes; a four-hundred-thousand-dollar 
comma,’’ assented the young man ab- 
sently. 

He took his eyes off the personage at the 
other end of the aisle with a positive effort 
and transferred them to a mirror, studying 
his own image. As a matter of fact the re- 
flection the glass gave him back was not quite 
so bad as the facetious haberdasher would 
make out. It was ready-made, true; but 
only a haberdasher, acute to a professional 
degree, would note that the necktie had been 
steadily employed in its present position, 
and that the collar had been neatly trimmed 
with a pair of sharp shears. 

Carman was a shave-tail of the bar. After 
hanging out his shingle he had sat for some 
time with his feet in the window, when he 
was discovered by a group of minority 
stockholders possessed of a stock certificate 
blemished with a misplaced comma, a four- 
hundred-thousand-dollar comma. This was 
his first retainer and his last—but its intri- 
cacies promised to occupy him indefinitely, 
since the valuable comma was in the keeping 
of one J. Mendenhall Horsford, who had all 
the chips on his side of the table. Carman 
had immediately sprung into fame as counsel 
for the minority, much as a presumptuous 
snowball might become immortal by 
announcing its intention of stopping an 
avalanche. The news had. given even 
the much-absorbed Horsford a moment of comedy relief. 

““My boy,’’ continued the haberdasher, “that shirt you 
are wearing ——” 

“‘T’ll tell you something about that shirt,”’ said Carman; 
“‘T paid four dollars for your label on it. The label came 
off—and the price mark underneath was one-fifty.” 

“That was a very unfortunate discovery,” agreed the 
haberdasher, not at all nonplused by the sudden venom in 
the tone of his friend. ‘‘Before that label came off you 
walked along the street saying: ‘] am as good as the next 
man. I am better! I wear a four-dollar shirt.’ It gave 
you confidence, poise, assurance of success! You lost that 
consciousness when you pried loose my label. You should 
never tamper with labels. My boy, your minority stock- 
holders undoubtedly prize you highly. But you would 
flatter them by giving more attention to your attire. There 
is no flattery like dress. You should be a well-dressed man. 
Now, I call your attention to the gentleman over there.”’ 

And with a slight jerk of the thumb Wimple with pro- 
fessional pride and the air of an artist who has had a hand 
in the making of a masterpiece indicated the personage. 

““What’s he worth, on the hoof? As he stands? The 
‘overhead must be something enormous!” 


The Marble Mausoleum From Which During Office Hours J. Mendenhall 
Horsford Directed His Share of the Nation 


Wimple smiled over a pleasant thought. He lowered his 
voice almost to a whisper. 

“Flis custom pays my rent,’”’ said he. “‘By royal war- 
rant I import his collars especially for him—he consumes a 
full crate each quarter. He likes Wilkins, that clerk. I do 
not! But he will have Wilkins. So be it.” 

Wimple resumed his smile. He inventoried his stock 
with arrogant satisfaction, his glistening show cases and 
expanse of plate glass looking out on the gorgeous avenue 
where all the world went by. This was a select emporium, 
where one so inclined could consume an annuity on cravats 
alone. 

Young Carman was lost in a renewed study of the 
affluent one. Beginning at the personage’s shoes—which 
undoubtedly were designed by Judith, or at least by 
Henkel—the lawyer’s gaze moved upward to the imported 
collar. Even that science of physiognomy that extends below 
the chin, like that of specialized tradesmen of the Wimple 
variety, who had divided the material things of their craft 
into infinite minutiz, could not pick a flaw. There are no 
degrees in perfection. The personage was well dressed, so 
well dressed, in fact, that even the consciousness of being 
clothed had vanished. 


fAlindersom 


“T don’t know,”’ said the haberdas'p 


is he?” 


“Who is he?’’ 


wait on him?”’ 


money,”’ 


quiet!” 
the unknown. 
Wimple craftily. 


fection. 


lawyer, Carman?” 


me see that cravat.” 


wrapper, neatly palmed. 


“T’ll take that,” said Carman, going back tee Vm 


ost you will guarantee the label.” 


“Tt is not the label, my boy,” said the haberdast’ f 
accepted Carman’s crumpled one-dollar bills. “18 


February & 


He paused. The eyes of the pail 
“There’s an idea for you, Carman’ 
““What?”’ asked Carman, catenin 


“Our unlisted millionaires! Didy 
realize, Carman, that there is a t! 
them—a tribe of unlisted millionaires id 
out like a dog with abone? Their tele 
are private—unlisted; they don’t ap}f 
the Society Bluebook. They keep | 
social notes—God knows how! Ever! 
tax list they are represented by dvifi 
Isn’t there meat there for a rising} 


Wimple’s face suddenly brightene | 

‘‘Our unlisted millionaires,” he whi 
“But you should dress the part, nD 
Flatter them by clothes! Now hei 
cravat—eight dollars. You can’t dil 
these dyes, because a 

““You are a great salesman, wie 


To pay eight dollars for a cravat w! 
ous at this period of the young lawy 
reer. But he took the precious neckel 
examined it critically. He carried it 
the aisle to the door to note its per 
by daylight. The cash-and-carry pe) 
chose this moment to depart. The cli: 
the door ajar for him and escorted hiri 
the pavement, while a second ran ahit 
a courier to clear the way for the reg 1 
steps. The personage produced a cig}. 
ing away the wrapper, a highly ornat 1 
The wind snatched the eight-dollar’ 
from the young lawyer’s hands; and1\@ 
recovered it he had also recovered th dul 


“It’s a profession in | 
said the young lawyer. ‘V 


} 


: 


“T do not know,” said the haberdas 
“What! And yet you retain Willis 


Wimple’s face took on the foolish } 
a man eaten by baffled curiosity. 

“He’s been coming here for fifteen jn 
explained Wimplein an awed whisper. 9 
and carry. When we suggest he leave 
dress so we can send his things he groy y 
deaf and agrees with us that it is a bef 
day. If he cameina carI’d trace him tia) 
his number plates. I suspect that hil 
is listed in the Stud Book. But w) 
nately,’ said Wimple, drawing a lon 
“registered horses are not required by 
display their numbers. It’s rather irri § 
Carman,” confessed the haberdashe 
have a golden goose moving round like) 
He lowered his tone. ‘‘A man doesn 
imported collars, Carman, unless he | 
whispered the haberdashe! 
man doesn’t have money without 1 
a noise. You can’t keep a million 


Ya 
iB. 
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consciousness of expense that counts. Now you ca 32) 


ee 


suspected. 


As he lighted his cigar he glanced back at the | 
had just quitted, with an uneasy eye, suggesting thii 


was not without its dangers and alarms. 


The old man on the box outside now executed a f) 
wi h his whiplash. In the international signal | 
adapted to the exigencies of Fifth Avenue traffic tl 

_ command to the tide to halt. “ Gangwayas said t] 


“We are about to swim across.’ 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

\ chorus of shrieking horns volleyed a threatened pro- 
t against this indignity. The whipcord continued to 
rl. The wood face of the man on the box showed he was 
Jaunted. The curvetting hackney, neck arched, stumpy 
| rampant, conscious to the last hair of its superiority 
sr mere imported motors, put down a polished boot 
ectly in front of a multicylindered Italian that stood 
» feet at the radiator cap. The big Italian could squash 
eggshell brougham and its insolent motive power like a 
x, It did not. Instead it backed water, voicing sullen 
test through its cut-out. This was the opening wedge. 
e prancing hackney made the most of it. There were 
ee files of southbound traffic; one after another, this 
itary member of the equine race forced them to give 
y. Horse in the shafts and man ‘on the box, with his 
gie wand of a whip, held their noses high. 

‘That’s what started the French Revolution,” thought 
ing Carman, the lawyer, who with other foot passen- 
s had paused to watch this demonstration of the power 
mind over matter. 

[he brougham containing the well-dressed man had now 
ched the still water in the middle of the street. The 
n on the box coolly selected a desirable position in the 
+hbound stream; and prying it open, occupied it, 
eiving with an unbroken front the taunts that rose from 
. wheels of the surrounding twelves and double-valved 


BS; 
After they had progressed a short distance the man on 
. box said to the speaking tube at his elbow: “The 
ing man with the necktie picked up your cigar wrapper, 
vathan.”’ 

The speaking tube said nothing in return. Jonathan, 
ing inside with the boxes, removed his cigar and began 
blow vigorously, a habit of his of long standing. He 
med quite nonplused by this trifling information. Truth 
tell—in spite of the correctness of his attire, in spite of 
: grandeur of his person below the chin—there was very 
le in the physiognomy above to inspire awe. Jonathan’s 
tures were bland, smooth and fat, with a vacuity that 
ested arrested mental development, such as one might 
ze in upper servants but not expect in gentlemen who 
re imported collars. 

The brougham rolled on. The pace was that of a snail, 
hh many a stop for semaphores. The man on the box 
de no effort to contain his contempt for this new breed 
hard-faced mechanics, invaders of his own. honorable 
ling, who boxed him in and liberally gassed him at every 
p. It was beyond his powers of logic to divine why their 
sters should employ them to tool hundred-horse-power 
chines for this two-mile-an-hour promenade when a 
zle hackney was more fitting and elegant. 

\t Fifty-fifth Street he made a disturbing discovery: 
2 young man who had picked up Jonathan’s cigar 
bogie was the passenger in the public taxicab that stood 
ek by jowl with him waiting for the semaphore to turn. 


jamoning all his presence of mind to meet this emergency 
| 


| 


the coachman gave the young man back stare for stare. 
When they started to move again the man on the box 
seized the first opportunity to put a line of traffic between 
the brougham and its pursuer, for he had no doubt the 
young man of the cigar wrapper was actuated by some 
criminal purpose. At the first convenient corner the hack- 
ney swung into the side street and went forward:at a sharp 
trot; at the first avenue the brougham turned south at a 
rattling pace; at the first street it swung back to the 
avenue again. Thus having doubled on his trail the man 
on the box again pried himself into position, and content 
with his strategy resumed the promenade north. 

The brougham turned its back on the park wall in the 
upper Seventies. Halfway down the block the horse of its 
own accord wheeled up in the sidewalk; a pair of doors 
opened as if spontaneously actuated by the mere sight of 
this steed, and instantly, as the equipage passed within, 
closed. It was one of those two-story brownstone stables 
which persist in occupying precious space in some of our 
most select squares. Most of the surviving structures of 
this ilk have taken on the odor of parvenu gasoline; this 
one still suggested ammonia and horse liniment to the 
nose of the passer-by. 

Once safely housed our coachman made haste to disguise 
himself by the simple act of getting out of his brass- 
buttoned green coat, which inclosed him to the chin. Then 
he waited. Shortly his patience was rewarded by the sight 
of a young man who came to a pause on the opposite side 


of the street and inspected the stable critically. The sharp 


eyes of the coachman easily recognized the necktie which 
the young man now wore. The coachman smiled in a 
pleased way. 

“Another cigar,” he said cryptically; from which it 
might be inferred that this thing had happened before, 
and that it was not without profit. 

When the street bell rang the coachman picked his way 
down the little dark hall to the door, which he opened on a 
crack and peered out. The young man with the new neck- 
tie explained that he was an inspector from the Water 
Department, inspecting taps. The coachman might have 
asked him for his badge of office, but he forbore. Instead 
he meekly piloted the young man down the hall into the 
carriage room. There he turned on the lights, illuminating 
the darkest corner. A boy with the care of a French pol- 
isher was flecking dust from the shiny panels of the 
brougham. Through a sliding door could be seen the proud 
steed undergoing inspection at the hands of a groom. As 
there was nothing else in view the young man perforce 
turned his attention to the various spigots. 

“T’ll have to put a violation on you for this one,’ he 
said, indicating a leaky tap. He took out a notebook and 
poising a threatening pencil asked: ‘“‘What is the owner’s 
name?” ‘ ; 

“‘T am a new hand here,”’ said the coachman meekly. 

**Aren’t you the coachman?”’ 

“Not the head coachman, sir. 
morning.” 


Come round in the 
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“Allright; I’ll take a look upstairs,” said the young man. 

Without a by-your-leave he mounted the little box stair- 
case to the loft above. It was only a loft, except for an 
untidy room with two bunks for the grooms. There were 
piles of fodder, and an assortment of such odds and ends as 
collect about a stable. He went to the rear and rubbing a 
spot clean in the diamond panes of a window looked out 
into the back yard. The view was one of tight board 
fences, inclosing correct little gardens, for this one was of 
a very few squares in the city entirely surrounded by 
Bluebook families. 

Now the expected cigar materialized, and the pair sat 
down for a lazy chat. The water inspector dilated on 
leaks; in one day, he said, a thousand dripping spigots 
would empty the Central Park reservoir. The coachman 
talked about horses and the flowery days when they were 
in full bloom. The cash-and-carry gentleman, if he were in 
hiding, must have lost patience before these two finished 
their cigars. But he did not appear; nor did the spigot 
inspector lead the talk in his direction. 

Nevertheless, when the door closed on him and young 
Carman, the lawyer, started off down street he was saying 
to himself: ‘‘Wimple was right. That cravat gave me the 
necessary confidence.” 


But the well-dressed man was not in hiding. He had 
passed on through a garden gate to a kitchen door that 
opened for him in that flattering way some doors have for 
some persons. The kitchen itself was worthy of notice, but 
Jonathan Trigg gave it no attention—that would come 
later. It was all porcelain and brass and enamel; the 
several chefs and the half score women about, in crisp uni- 
forms of service, lent the scene the aspect of a highly 
sterilized exhibition room in a modern canning factory. 
Even the raw food, at this moment, undergoing major 
operations at the hands of specialists, was of distinguished 
appearance. 

Jonathan Trigg and his boxes marched on, paying no 
heed to the respectful, silent greeting accorded him by the 
kitchen. A boy in a billiard-cloth apron essayed to relieve 
him of his burden, but Jonathan brushed him to one side 
with a grunt. There was an automatic lift, but he chose to 
climb the broad stairs, ascending on tiptoe, with a peculiar 
rising and falling movement of the body, as if to exercise 
his arches or possibly take the stiffness out of his new boots. 

He found himself puffing at the top of the flight, due to 
the weight for age he carried at the waistline. This was a 
sore point with Jonathan Trigg. No sooner did he divest 
himself of his coat and vest than he took down a tape 
measure and calibrated his girth. He made a terrifying 
discovery—forty-seven inches was the extreme limit of 
tolerance permitted him, and his waistline to-day meas- 
ured forty-eight! This meant hours of grueling calisthenics, 
touching his toes with his finger tips—not a pleasing task 
at fifty-five. One way or another it was essential, if he 
wished to continue this mode of life, that he eradicate that 
extra inch of girth. 


‘ The Dinners of Jonathan Trigg Were _ Famous Among the Select Few. Who.Were Privileged to Partake of Them 
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You don’t need to guess at 
the leather quality in your 
gloves if you just make 
sure that the above name, 


Hays 


is on the button and label 
of the gloves you buy. 


The very best skins used by glove makers 
are finally sorted into four to six grades 
of leather—Our “‘Hays”’ button is used 
exclusively on our‘ ‘First Grade”’ leather 
gloves—so ‘“Hays’’ means Jest selected 


‘leather. 
“ Cupersean) 


stamped on the inside of a Hays glove means 
that the glove is so stitched that it will not rip, 
even though you cut the thread. 

Well dressed men who wish First Quality gloves 
that are authoritative in style and that do not 
rip, ask for Hays Superseam Gloves. 


The Daniel Hays Co., 


Gloversville, N. Y. 
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ELECT shoes according to 
quality, not price; that is 
the way to get satisfac- 

tion, the sure way to make your 
shoe money go farthest. The 
name “Florsheim” identifies 
shoes of superior quality. De- 
pendable today as heretofore. 


Nine Dollars and up 


Florsheim quality is economy. 
Look for name in shoe. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Write for ‘Styles 
of the Times” 
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On his desk lay a neatly typed list of 
names. They were all great names. They 
were guests for dinner this evening. The 
dinners of Jonathan. Trigg were famous 
among the select few who were privileged 
to partake of them. When it was a dinner 
for seven, as this evening, it was not, strictly 
speaking, a dinner for:seven—but seven 
separate and distinct individual dinners. 
To the casual eye those seven soups, rel- 
ishes, entrées, joints and pastries came out 
of one common kettle; those seven goblets 
of wine were of a common stock. Far from 
it. They were highly differentiated, in the 
hands of artists; so highly specialized, in 
fact, that each of the favored seven this eve- 
ning would rise from that table with the 
flattering consciousness that this dinner 
had been prepared especially for the idiosyn- 
erasies of his own taste, and the six others 
were mere supernumeraries. Hence the 
fame of Jonathan Trigg for dinners. 

Transferring the slip to a pocket and get- 
ting into a jacket Jonathan in noiseless 
pumps started below. He visited all the 
rooms, one by one, and inspected each with 
the sweep of an eye. The tiniest flaw would 
have been visible to him. These rooms con- 
tained countless rare objects, some useful, 
some ornamental, all of great price; Jona- 
than Trigg knew them like a museum at- 
tendant. The same with the books in the 
library—original manuscripts, first editions, 
incunabula, all that signified bibliolatry— 
down through bankers’ pamphlets, annual 
reports and the latest popular novels—each 


had its berth and could occupy only that: 


spot. He had never seen inside any of them 
except by chance, but he was acquainted 
with their covers to the last item in the 
card index. 

He gave his attention now to the window 
curtains, drawing the blinds until the mel- 
low light of the drawing-room could just 
peep out through a tiny slit; the effect was 
calculated to give passers-by something of 
the savor of what was transpiring within. 
Jonathan inspected and reviewed the flunky 
at the door, impressing on that atom that 
this was a great occasion. All occasions 
were great occasions here. Over one of 
Jonathan Trigg’s dinners the Rich Man’s 
Panic of 1907 had been given its start in 
life; and at the same table, when the Rich 
Man’s Panic gained momentum, the air 
brakes had been applied. The flunky at the 
peephole was instructed what Bourbons 
were to be admitted this evening. 

Now Jonathan went below stairs, and 
submitting tothe indignity of abilliard-cloth 
apron inspected the culinary arrangements. 
He sniffed here, tasted there, ruthlessly 
demolished a concoction in embryo. The 
starched chefs eyed him apprehensively, 
addressed him with a “‘sir’’; the cohorts of 
women servants curtsied as he passed. The 
flunkies who with wax in their ears were to 
stand behind chairs were instructed indi- 
vidually. One man was to attend a gentle- 
man deaf on the left side; another was to 
give heed to the wants of a guest blind in 
the right eye; a third had the care of one 
who was awkward with his fork hand and 
must be subtly assisted. 

“Tt is time for us to dress,’’ thought 
Jonathan, looking at his watch. 

He used the royal plural with full intent. 
He retired to his closet and began getting 
out his clothes. Shirts, socks, suspenders, 
collars, coats, cuff links, studs—each in 
identical pairs. Two were to be dressed for 
dinner. Evidently two of identical girth— 
for Jonathan arranged the two piles indis- 
criminately at first. Later he seemed in 
some doubt as to the coats, changing them 
round about several times before making a 
final decision. Undoubtedly the same man 
might have worn either with the consent of 
the most discriminating tailor. 

We say identical—but now we arrive at 
a point where the two piles must take oppo- 
site paths. The parting of the ways came 
with the neckties, One was of white lawn, 
the other of black silk. A valet appeared in 
response to Jonathan’s summons and car- 
ried away the gentleman’s accouterment 
identified by the white lawn tie. Jonathan 
proceeded to divest himself of his antepran- 
dial and drew himself into his dinner clothes. 

At this point Wimple, the haberdasher, 
could he have looked on, must have fainted. 
For Mister Cash-and-Carry, after carefully 
balancing the ends of his black silk batwing 
tie, put himself into a spiketail coat! 

Jonathan Trigg was fully aware of the 
humiliating combination to which he sub- 
jected his sartorial self. He sighed deeply 
and blew loudly as he surveyed himself in 
the mirror. It was his cross, borne patiently 
through life, that black tie. That black tie 
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was a symbol of Jonathan Trigg and all he 
stood for—a little thing, but inexorable. 

True, there were occasions on which Jona- 
than wore a white lawn tie. But then it 
was his lot to wear a jacket. In cruel can- 
dor it must be admitted that the reason he 
crisscrossed the sartorial unities in the tri- 
fling matter of black and white dress ties 
was that in his master’s house he might 
never be mistaken for a gentleman. 

Jonathan Trigg, for whose custom Wim- 
ple retained an undesired clerk; whom Car- 
man, the lawyer, had this day shadowed 
to a stable—Jonathan was a major-domo. 
And a very valuable piece of furniture at 
that! He bought and wore his master’s 
clothes, wore them long enough to take the 
harsh newness out of the seams for that ab- 
stracted personage; his master’s shoes were 
fitted to Jonathan’s feet, and worn there 
until they were old and soft enough to be 
friendly; and as for the larder and the 
kitchen, Jonathan was his master’s very di- 
gestion—more, he was the digestion of his 
master’s confederates as well. 

Originally Jonathan had been discovered 
by a famous lawyer for this exacting mas- 
ter, only after the prolonged hunt accorded 
a lost heir. The order was for a human 
plaster cast, correct to the last millimeter, 
of J. Mendenhall Horsford, Wall Street 
banker, the Monsieur of the Bourbons of 
this republic. 

That was fifteen years ago. During these 
fifteen years Fifth Avenue shop doors had 
opened ceremoniously for Jonathan. Pur- 
veyors of fabric, food and furbishings bowed 
and rubbed hands at his approach. Always 
he rode in a brougham; always he paid on 
the nail, with especially laundered money. 
Always he grew suddenly deaf and agreed 
that it was a fine day when he was asked 
timidly for his name and address. He knew 
full well some impudent ones among them 
had trailed his coach—toits stable. But he 
felt secure. Nevertheless, it was a waking 
terror with him that some horrid day his 
incognito among these fawning tradesmen 
might be pierced—that they might know 
him for the mere upper servant that he was. 

He heard the front door open and shut, 
noises in the house. The Bourbons of the 
republic were beginning to arrive—for his 
dinners. Jonathan went down, proud and 
wooden to his utmost. One of the Bour- 
bons stood there in the drawing-room pas- 
sage, a wicked-looking man with pendulous 
jowls and red haws to his eyes. 

“My man,” said the gentleman, “have 
this wire filed before nine.” 

“Yes, sir; very good, sir,” said Jonathan 
with great dignity, and he stooped to pick 
up the scrawled telegram and the five-dollar 
bill the gentleman let fall to the floor. 

““Some day—somehow—somewhere——” 
Jonathan was thinking. But he made haste 
to banish the thought. Skirting the very 
edges of gentility as he did, tasting it, touch- 
ing it, living it—it was the day dream, al- 
most the belief of Jonathan Trigg that some 
day before he died he might be permitted 
to sit down to dinner in a tail coat and a 
white tie—be the real thing! 


On the third Monday in December, on 
schedule, there was a great commotion in 
the Wimple emporium, much the same as 
there is on a stage when the curtain is about 
to go up. This stage was being set for 
Mister Cash-and-Carry’s quarterly visit for 
his special importation of collars. Wilkins, 
the clerk, took up his position near the 
street door; other clerks diplomatically 
persuaded customers to withdraw to the 
rear, to leave a free and uninterrupted view. 
At three, punctual to the stroke of the 
clock, the shiny brougham drew up at the 
door and the splendid person of Mister 
Cash-and-Carry came across the sidewalk. 
Then transpired the oft-repeated scene. 

As the door closed on Mister Cash-and- 
Carry’s broad back, with two clerks carry- 
ing the boxes to the brougham, Wimple said 
fondly to himself: ‘“‘My boy, those collars 
pay your taxes!” 

The coachman swirled his whip as before, 
bisected the protesting tide of traffic, pried 
himself a place in the other channel and 
proceeded north. He exhibited the same 
contempt for the hard-faced mechanics at 
right and left of him; and at every stop 
these hard-faced mechanics, piloting their 
hundred-horse-power vehicles, returned the 
insolence with interest by liberally gassing 
man and horse. i 

At Fifty-fifth Street there was a long 
wait for the semaphore. The door of an ad- 
jacent taxicab opened; a young man fault- 
lessly attired stepped down and across the 
intervening six inches of steerage way, and 


February 8, 
| 


without a by-your-leave opened the| 
of the brougham and took a seat } 
Jonathan Trigg. 

Jonathan Trigg hugged his boxes f| 
cally and blew vigorously with his r 
He was about to call through the tv 
the man on the box, but at this m(| 
the traffic whistle sounded, the sema| 
turned, and the man on the box h; 
hands full with his hackney. | 

The intruder said quietly: “Now 
be alarmed, uncle! This isn’t a four- 
fire or anything like that. Just a nic) 
friendly chat between ourselves.” 

If Jonathan heard, his only sign 
wild rolling of the eyes. 


f 
i 


tion for fifteen years! # 

“The truth is,” said the young n 
the same quiet tone, “I need a gent 
to preside at a dinner. I have knoy 
for some time. I have watched y 
and go. Mr. Trigg, believe me, I < 
trying to flatter you when I say th: 
have I had the good fortune to enco 
man who in dress and manner more | 
fitted in with my idea of what a geni 
should be.” ‘al 

He paused to impress the sincerii 
words. His aspect was so friendly, 
nest that Jonathan Trigg unconscioy, 
laxed. Still he could not trust him) 
speak. Instead he emitted a long si| 
would not signal the man on the be 
few feet yet. ca | 

“Tamina position to make your fo1| 
pursued the tempter deftly. ‘‘To pli 
in the sphere where you rightly bel 
physical qualities and training.” | 

The major-domo eyed him doubt 

“It is necessary for me to imbue | 
persons with belief in my wealthy | 
tions,”’ said the young man. “TI as. 
help, asafavor. In addition I will) 
your hands means of making a fortu }¥ 
me. The only price you pay is to sit 
head of my table as a distinguished. its 
age. You will be absent from youl 
one evening. You can contrive th, 
tainly, considering the reward. 1) 
over. Take your time. I have noth g 
time.” 

And the young man drew his hed 
over his eyes, put himself in an ea/ 2 
tude and waited. ig 

The brougham rolled on. A whir in 
contending thoughts broke over poijJ¢ 
than’s mental map. Though hi€é 
instinct told him that the young m/s 
sharper of the most dangerous type | 
looking, well dressed, easy spoken- |e 
a moment the major-domo could n 
visualizing the picture he conjur 
himself at the head of a table o 
guished company—in a white t! 
fancy lingered on it yearningly; & 
tasting it to the full—when at 
thought sent the chill of terror to th 
his toes. What company of disti 
persons on the face of the earth iil 
brought together who did not kn} 
Jonathan—who had not seen hi} 


them, bowed low to them, hand t 
their hats, accepted their gratuitie| 
would say to him: “My man, do Is 
do that!” They would humiliate & 

yond bearing, as gentlemen have % 


of doing with presumptuous 
Jonathan shut his eyes. It was hifai’ 
have been so perfect a servant the for 
very men among whom he was abill 
to sit—in a white tie—he had k/om 
permanent nonentity. He sat IW 
abruptly. 
“No, no, no!” he cried vijf0 
“Coachman! Peter! Stop!” 
“Not so fast!’? cautioned th y 
man, putting a hand on his sleev 
us look at it from all angles. Ona 
That’s all I ask. What is your}0 
worth? A hundred and fifty a mith 
found. Very fine, I admit. WI 
master dies there will be five—ten 
twenty-five thousand dollars for y 
But where will you be w 
master dies?’’ He turned on poor. 
a piercing eye. ‘“‘I’ll tell you,” 
ried on. “You'll dry up and blv. 
about the same time. Any actua/? 
country would make a bet on it, 
master and man—you are peas in © 
pod!” a 
“Who are you?” asked Jonalal 
terminedly, pausing with his har) 0? 
speaking tube. c 
““My name is Carman—James/ 
You have never heard of me.” 


(Continued on Page 40,) 
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How © other 
Executives 
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**LACLEDE-CHRISTY 
STOKERS are the best investment 
we ever made. They have paid for 
themselves, besides solving the fire- 
'man problem. Before installing your 
' stokers we had a new fireman prac- 
tically every month. Now we have 
the same man year after year.’’ 
—Harvey Coonse, Sec’y-Treas., 
| Coonse & Caylor Ice Co., Indian- 
| apolis, Ind. 


“ After investigating all other types 
| of stokers, we equipped our Duncan 
plant with 5 L-C STOKERS. After 
being absolutely satisfied that they 
were the proper thing, we equipped 
our 5 other plants, making a total of 
20 of your stokers. We have experi- 
enced quite a saving of labor, and 
our stacks are smokeless.’—G. E. 
Chamberlain, Supt., Polar Wave 
Ice & Fuel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“After operating the LACLEDE-— 
CHRISTY STOKER for several 
years, we know the saving effected 
amounts to enough to make its use 
worth while, both because we get 
greater economy and have less trouble 
in handling firemen.”—E. H. Evans, 
‘Pres., Acme-Evans Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


| “The L-C STOKER we installed 
seven years ago enables us to use a 
\cheaper grade of coal than we used in 
hand firing, and is a coal and labor 
Saver from every viewpoint. One of 
its best features is the elimination 
of the smoke problem.”—S. H. 
Thomson, Pres., Provident 
Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 


__““We consider the LACLEDE— 
CHRISTY STOKER a great 
Saver of coal and labor; it also 
climinates the smoke proposition. 

€ are well pleased with our in- 
vestment.”—W. W. Hill, Mgr., 


‘Elevator Milli . ry 
eteeige ce 6) CO»: Pring 


_ “We have had three of your stokers 
(irejg age for the past three years. 
| bay are very satisfactory in their 

ability to respond quickly to the 
varied loads they have to carry, and 
a bringing out the full H. P. capacity 
whee boiler. We have not had any 

Oke since installing them.”—P. 
putherland, Chief Eng., Mc- 
onagh & Shea, Winnipeg, Can. 


st 
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Offset the 
iel and Labor? 


With coal always a tremendous item in plant operating expense—with competent operators 
commanding exceptional wages, and hard to get at that—it seems like a serious problem indeed 
to answer such a question. But there 7s a way to solve these and other power plant difficulties. 
It’s the way by which scores of other keen executives have saved their firms thousands of dollars; 


it’s by installing the 


This highly efficient, patented equipment saves fuel because its 
operation insures completeness of combustion. It puts the maxi- 
mum of generated heat 7m the boiler, thereby saving a big percentage 
of the energy that in ordinary furnaces goes up the chimney. In 
other words, it gets the very last unit of heat out of every ton of 
coal, saving as high as 30% in comparison with hand-fired methods. 

The LACLEDE-CHRISTY STOKER cuts the cost of fuel in 
another way—it enables you to use coals of a grade far below 
what you have been using. 

As to labor saving with the LACLEDE-CHRISTY STOKER, one 
man per shift can take care of a half dozen boilers—and do it far 


more efficiently and contentedly than six or seven men could by 
hand firing. 

The LACLEDE-CHRISTY STOKER eliminates entirely the 
nuisance of smoke. 

It brings out the fullest capacity of your boilers. It also has 
plenty of reserve capacity, responding instantly to the demands of 
peak loads. It requires no auxiliary draft equipment. It is a time- 
tested device that will start to save you money the day it is installed. 

The day of firing boilers by hand is past. Get the full facts and 
figures about the LACLEDE-CHRISTY STOKER — send us the 
coupon today. 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales offices in the centers of the Bituminous Fuel Territory 


For over 70 years, LACLEDE-CHRISTY 
has been the standard of quality and depend- 
ability in Fire Brick and other Refractories. 


Are you one of the hundreds of satisfied users? 
If not, may we show you how we can be of 
service? 


\Mail This Coupon 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY, St. Louis, Mo. 

Without any obligation on our part, send us 
complete particularsregarding the LACLEDE- 
CHRISTY CHAIN GRATE STOKER, and 
list of installations in our vicinity. 


Firm Name___ 


Individual 


Address 


Kind of Boilers in Use— 


Number of Boilers Total Horse Power. 
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” housekeeping, a little 
good tableware sufficed. 
But even then the enduring 
quality of Wm. Rogers & Son 
silverplate was well known; 
and today many a piece 
bought a generation ago is 
a valued family possession. 
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The Silverplate fe “S oe 
William Rogers 


and his Son 


JUST AS 1847 ROGERS BROS. IS THE STANDARD 


Neo 

ew Oilver 
can be purchased at your dealer's 
in the beautiful patterns of Win. 

“Rogers & Son, in a full assort- 
ment, at far less than you think, 
even when you include those 

= ‘fancy pieces which distinguish the ‘* 

s most carefully appointed . table. 


Clinton 


"Send for ° Silverplate _ 
*©Pocketbook”’’ with 


illustrated leaflets. ° Salad 


Forks 
$3.50 
the half 
dozen 
At Your 


Dealer’s 


Individual 


=| OF VALUE IN THE HEAVIER WARE,SO IN THE LESS 
F= COSTLY GRADE WM.ROGERS & SON IS KNOWN TO BE 
+ The Best at the Price 
’ Send for illustrated leaflets 
= WM.ROGERS & SON 
EI 


BEARS THE GUARANTEE OF THE 


uM, 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. MERIDEN. CONN. 
MFG. CO. LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS. ONTARIO 


=} CANADIAN FACTORY: WM. ROGERS 
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—not the name 
of a thing, 
. but 


the mark of a service 


“‘ Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service’”’ 


A MAZDA is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 
lamp manufacturers. Its pur- 

pose isto collect and select scientific and 

practical information concerning prog- 
ress and developments in the art of in- 
candescent lamp manufacturing and to 
distribute this information to the com- 
panies entitled to receive this service. 


MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General 
ElectricCompany at Schenectady, N.Y. 
The mark MAZDA can appear only on 
lamps which meet the standards of 
MAZDA Service. Itis thus an assurance 
of quality. This trademark is the prop- 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

“Yes, I have heard of you,” said Jona- 
than slowly, courage now oozing back into 
his veins. The major-domo had an amazing 
jumble of {disjointed facts in his noddle— 
odds and ends picked up while superin- 
tending dinners, or through a keyhole. He 
recalled it now how his master had spoken 
of Carman and a comma, whatever that 
might be, amid roars of coarse laughter. 
Like a well-trained servant he took his cue 
accordingly, relieved to find himself on 
solid ground again. 

“Get out!’ he roared, red-faced with 
rage. ‘“‘Get out—or I’ll call the police!” 

“Pull up to the curb, driver,’ com- 
manded the young man imperturbably. 
“Sorry,” he said good-naturedly as he 
stepped out. ‘‘But you may think better of 
it later, Jonathan.” And he softly shut the 
door. 

In the fullness of his agitation Jonathan 
folded his hands across his stomach and 
closed his eyes. When he opened them he 
was in a stable. There was the odor of 
gasoline on the air, a fact that brought him 
to his senses with a jolt. It was not his 
stable! A coachman—not his coachman— 
and the amazing young man he had just 
put down in the avenue were talking to 
each other in low tones. Raising his voice 
to its highest pitch the poor major-domo 
now began to scream frantically for help. 
At this a man in the other end of the room 
who was testing a carburetor raced the 
engine, the roar of the exhaust drowning 
Jonathan’s cries. 

The amazing young man with a last 
whispered injunction to the strange coach- 
man shook his hand warmly and passed 
out. With the slamming of the street door 
Jonathan’s last hope fled. He turned be- 
seeching eyes on his keeper—for in the 
agitated mind of the major-domo there was 
now no doubt that he was to be forcibly 
detained. Beyond this his wits refused to 
function. 

““We have a long way to go,” said the 
previous coachman, who had now drawn 
himself into mufti. ‘‘We must start at 
once.” 

He advanced upon Jonathan and took 
him by the arm. Had his reason served 
him the affrighted servant must have per- 
ceived that the desperado handled him 
with considerate gentleness. But to him it 
seemed that he was being hurled into the 
limousine. His guard promptly took a 
seat beside him, the car rolled out, and at 
the corner took its place peacefully in the 
north-bound traffic. Jonathan had once 
read in a yellow-covered book of just such 
a thing happening. It had seemed to him 
then very highly colored indeed. It seemed 
even more so now. Yet here he was, rolling 
along, with help on every hand if he dared 
but raise his voice. Yet so deep was his 
conviction that this villain beside him 
would strangle him at his first untoward 
move that he sat mute and trembling. 
They crossed the park in the Eighties and 
proceeded to the river drive. Some time 
later they emerged at Central Avenue, and 
increasing their speed soon put the city 
behind them. 

This little-used back door of the metrop- 
olis translates the traveler immediately to 
an abandoned region of scrub timber and 
overgrown truck gardens that sprout only 
real-estate signs. Here within a stone’s 
throw of policed streets was a waste of fen 
and glen in which Robin Hood might have 
hidden his band with impunity., An abrupt 
dip, and the car was out of sight. 

An hour later it turned in at an ornate 
gate, rolled along a winding uphill drive 
and came to a stop under a portico. 

An obsequious flunky was checked in the 
act of opening the limousine door by 
Jonathan’s guard, who said in a significant 
undertone: “Now, Mr. Trigg, make your 
decision quickly: You can play the gentle- 
man for a few hours, dine at the head of the 
table in rare company—or you can spend 
the night in the hostler’s bunk in the 
stable.” 

Jonathan swallowed hard. The events of 
life had touched the zenith. Destiny had 
plainly stepped in. It was futile to struggle. 

“Ah! I thought so!” said the other, 
patting Jonathan reassuringly, and they 
got down and went in. 

The interior was spacious and perfect. 
One glance sufficed to assay the setting. 
Jonathan permitted himself to be relieved 
of his things, to be led through a bewilder- 
ing succession of rooms. Finally they 
came to a billiard room, where’ several 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY | £¢Htlemen were at play. So busy were the 


B AMAZDALampforevery purpose erty of the General Electric Company. im, 


players clicking the balls about the green 
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baize that they failed to note the ent) 
of the new pair. 
“Oh, Evelyn!” said the guard; || 
wasp-waisted young man with a r 
lously inadequate mustache droppe 
cue and hastened to them. ‘It’s ver: 
for Mr. Trigg to honor us—but you s; 
have been fortunate,” he ran on ¢; 
“Once or twice a year—and then hi) 
wines and cuisine. Permit me to pis 
the Honorable Evelyn Llewelyn.” 
“Haw! Really! Honored, I assure), 
said Evelyn, dancing for a moment; 
returning to his cue. Others came for 
“Castignac—from Montelias! Yor 
ollect Mr. Trigg?” » | 
Castignac shook Mr. Trigg’s hand 
the grip of a stonecutter. =| 
“And Martimus. I don’t need to piy 
him?” 4 
“Certainly not!’ exclaimed Mari4 
and he whispered in Mr. Trigg’ 
“Later—when chance offers—a wor 
you—strictly private. About Little § « 
Jonathan maintained a dignified re\r 
A welcome interruption was a servan j 
a decanter of capital brandy, from h 
Mr. Trigg helped himself to a pantr p 
tion. The guard whispered thai/} 
Trigg’s things were laid out, his»; 
drawn—and would he dress? ] 
Jonathan started upstairs with his s 
rising and falling gait. Suddenly he 
lected himself and stepped firmly. F y 
no longer devoting his stair-climbing ) | 
exercising of a master’s new shoes. F y 
master himself now. He passed a han o° 
his eyes as if to wipe away any linr 
doubt. A faint smile wreathed his 1)2 
features and he was pleasurably cor \ic 
of a gentle warmth within. : 


At four-two J. Mendenhall Hoo 
democratically unattended save for : tc 
stick, emerged from the marble mau; e1 
from which during office hours he di ¢t 
his share of the nation. 
’ “Mr. Horsford ” began 
man, stepping up to him. 

“Wh?” roared the great man in i/0 
that caused passers-by to stop rigid i th 
tracks. F. 

“M ay I ” 1 

“You may not!” snapped J. Men¢ ah 
Horsford; and gripping his stick he) irt 
forward to his waiting equipage. __ 

At this two loungers detached ther 2l\ 
from the group on the sidewalk anc nt 
posed their husky persons betwe) t 
financier and his annoyer. The youn m: 
like a clever end, went round the in jri 
ence, and was at the great man’s el )w 
he reached the curb. 

“T represent the minority —— 

Bang! went the limousine door; e¢ 
sprang forward, leaving the youn|m 
talking to a vacant spot, The two (sk 
Jaid hands on him and methodically att 
him for hidden weapons. A bare ad 
clerk appeared and took charge | 1 
situation. 

““Come inside,’”’ he commanded fF em 
torily. ‘‘No rough stuff here!” | 

The little group fed itself into t]/ he 
pers of the revolving door of the H sfo 
mausoleum; and the crowd after ar me 
of vacant staring broke up. 

““What seems to be the troubli’ 
quired the dapper functionary soot ng) 
He was the professional fixer of thi: st 
lishment, a post requiring the ta 0 
diplomat and the sympathetic pati ice 
an asylum attendant. 

“There is no trouble,” said the «et 
a surprised tone. ‘‘ Merely one cien 
the republic endeavoring to hold ¢ ve 
with another citizen on a public strt c 
ner. I’d have saved him a great >a 
unnecessary trouble if his convoy 2 
interfered. Does he always trave ind 
guard like that?” ' 

“Who are you, and what do you ml’ 
commanded the fixer sharply. i 

““My name is Carman. I am couel! 
the minority stock E lie 

“Oh, I see, I see!” interrupted t? fix 
with a hearty laugh. 4 sz 

He nodded to the two huskies, ah 

if 
1 


a wu 


; 
7) | 


they faded away he winked at ther 
say: ‘‘Nothing violent here—mere 
ish.” Turning to Carman he asked 
“Ts there anything I can do 
personally?” ; 
“Yes, there is,” said Carman. | 
your employer this card. I have bin 
ing for three months to see him. — 
may send for me.” py 
“No doubt he will,” said the ft 
emnly; and with accurate aim he 
(Concluded on Page 43) 
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Look for this trade-mark on the sack 


Rich in Fuel Value 


‘Walnuts head the list of heat and 
energy producing foods, containing 
about three times as many calories as 
beefsteak and over four times as many 
as eggs. ‘The exact ratio of calories 
contained by walnuts as compared 
with other staple foods, is shown 


below : 
WALNUTS = 3180 calories per |b. 


Cream Cheese 1885 calories per |b. 


; 
Bacon . 3090 calories per lb. 
| 
_ Smoked Ham 1875 calories per lb. 
; 


Beefsteak 1090 calories per lb. 
Cream © 881 calories per lb. 
Eggs 695 calories per lb. 
Mackerel 620 calories per |b. 


Try These Recipes 
Walnut Bread 


' One-half cup sugar, 2 cups milk, 4 cups 
four, 1 cup chopped walnuts, 8 level tea- 
spoons baking powder, a little salt. Mix 
the dry ingredients, then add milk. Let 


from Nature 


tand 20 minutes. Bakein a deep pan in a It is more than a mere whim of appetite that prompts the 
low oven, ' i 1 IC1 
| big ; busy squirrel to lay up his winter store of nuts—delicious 
Walnut Pudding ‘as they are. Nature has endowed these hardy, active little 
Be pes : atop aoe animals with a sure instinct for just those foods which sup- 
. 2 > . 4 ‘ 

bfeligdidicrurbe,a scant.34 cup of farina, ply maximum heat and energy in the most compact form. 

nd the whites of 3 eggs, beaten stiff. Fold ; ‘ : . 

124 cupof walnut mens, broken in pieces, Walnuts—aside from their many delightful all-year-round 

ake in layers in slow oven 3o minutes. 3 : i i i 

*ut together, and serve with cream sauce. uses—are ideal winter foods. Being practically all ane tap Pe 
they contain more fuel value and are more economical, 
Walnut Fruit Salad pound for pound, than almost any other food. known. 

_ Cut up 2 apples fine, 1 banana, 2:slices Po ; { 

"pineapple, 6 marshmallows and 34 cup Give walnuts the place they deserve in your daily menu. 
ir a i‘. 0 . ° ‘ 

feta ne Ae pe laa Ae Serve them in different ways as suggested on this page. And 
af. be sure of getting the pick of the crop, always, by asking for 

Sugared Walnuts Diamond Brand California Walnuts. 

| 1 cup sugar, 4 tablespoons water. Boil 

otilit spins a thread, then put in about 2 CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 

: re walnuts and stir until sugar hardens ; 

‘nuts. A little salt improves taste. Crack Se nen 


its in Sybe toy: 
. halves as much as you can. A purely co-operative, non-profit organization of over 7000 growers 


. 
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BRAND 


‘’ 
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The use of Crystal White Soap for washing, the things 
from which you eat and drink, insures hygienic cleansing, 


of all tableware. 


This pure, white family soap cleanses quickly and with 
appreciated by particular housewives. In 
s Crystal White is preferred for every 
kitchen, laundry and household. 


the thoroughness 
millions of home 
cleansing, purpose— 


(Concluded from Page 40) 
‘raved card into a near-by wastebasket. 
vas a move fatal to the dignity of Mister 
er, for instantly he found his wrist 

in fingers of steel and his arm 
sted excruciatingly in its socket. 
‘And we have seen the last of filing my 
irs in the wastebasket in this office,” 
1 Carman coolly. ‘‘Pick it up! Take 
word for it, you'll need it, and need it 
lly, before evening.” The fixer, squirm- 
‘with pain, meekly recovered the card. 
‘ow before you summon your thugs,” 
tinued Carman, releasing his hold, 
rere is one thing I want to impress on 
1; Lhave tried by decent means to get a 
ring with your employer. It seems that 
+ the way he does business. Very well. 
ave forced the issue.’’ Leaning nearer to 
hypnotized fixer he said between his 
th: ‘‘I have forcibly removed his diges- 
> apparatus!’”’ As the startled clerk 
ntically reached for a bell: ““No! Iam 
-a madman. When the distinguished 
ate who pays your salary awakens to his 
eavement it will require all your intelli- 
ce to hold.your job! Believe me, boy, I 
ll be your best bet! That is my address. 
vall be at home all evening.” 
Nith this astounding peroration he 
ned on his heel and walked out. On the 
ps Carman paused to adjust his eight- 
lar cravat; and as he did so he glanced 
at the marble facade of the office build- 
that housed the picaresque activities of 
Mendenhall Horsford. 
‘This atrocity belongs to me!” he said 
h conviction. Out of the tail of an eye 
1e started away in a taxi he saw a second 
i preparing to follow. That was as it 
uld be. 
it nine that evening the bell rang and 
rman discovered the fixer standing on 
threshold. 
‘A messenger bearing ill tidings, I sus- 
t,” said the young lawyer cheerily. 
‘Just a moment, if you please,”’ said that 
son acidly. “In my business I some- 
es have to swallow self-respect. I am 
ng so at this moment—and I can assure 
L it is damned bitter. I have come for 
La 
Jarman took down his hat and coat, 
ned off the light and drew the door shut 
ind him. The pair entered the car 
che curb and proceeded in silence. 
ome time later, out of the darkness, the 
r announced to the invisible enemy: 
Y private opinion is you are destined 
a trip up the river. I fervently hope so, 
ny rate.” 
Your private opinion doesn’t enter 
2,” said Carman tartly; and they com- 
‘ed the journey in silence. As they 
ended the steps of the Horsford mansion 
‘ber person in austere black was coming 


Ah! Doctor Bumpus! How is your 
inguished patient this evening?” in- 
‘ed the young lawyer in his most solici- 
3 tone. 

he great physician, specialist in royal 
8 and pains, glowered savagely at this 
lertinence and passed on. By no trick 
)d this astute practitioner be induced to 
lit that his visits were professional. 
iwardly he practiced the deception that 
‘distinguished patients, like the early 
crges of England, were immune to the 
lar distempers. 

iside they passed immediately to the 
jr regions and were admitted at once to 
(Presence. They entered a large room 
sed obscurely by a fire on the hearth 
1a tall floor Jamp that inclosed in its dull 
a great wing chair; in the chair amid 
lws of dressing gown sat J. Mendenhall 
ee his pasty, sullen features at this 
Gent giving truth to the grotesque cari- 
tres by which he was known throughout 
country. 

Chis is the ——” began the fixer in an 
riolute tone. 


6 


pay snapped the financier, “get 


‘Ces, sir!” replied the fixer; and witha 
z of relief he faded out of the scene like 
Cema ghost. 
“rman held his ground and waited. 
g happened. The figure in the chair 
aiseething internally, seemed about to 
t; “put Seconds went by with no 
‘tn. In this brief spell of quiescence the 
Ug man took stock of the situation like 
ginbler scanning the nibs of his cards for 
t time before pushing in his stack. 
g the months he had been studying 
t man, seeking some vulnerable 
Carman had almost come to the con- 
that some sort of revelation had 
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been accorded J. Mendenhall Horsford and 
his class. Certainly this man, if he kept on 
his course, tampering with commas here, 
knocking heads together there, would soon 
own the earth. That outworn, grotesque 
doctrine of trusteeship of wealth seemed to 
have survived in this person. Horsford 
firmly believed he had been put on earth to 
function with his brain, not with his stom- 
ach. His physical well-being was merely 
the motive power under the bonnet, and he 
had a high-priced specialist to care for it. 
So far as mortal man is able to delegate the 
sensations of heat, cold and hunger, and 
personal comfort and the common afflic- 
tion of taming new apparel to another, the 
proud J. Mendenhall Horsford had dele- 
gated these functions without reserve to 
the simple Jonathan Trigg. The inspired 
colossus had worked out the idea in utmost 
detail. Like all great ideas it required its 
peculiar tool; and this tool had been found 
in the person of Jonathan. Now for the 
last fifteen years Horsford had achieved as 
near an approach to existing as a dissociated 
mentality as is given mortal man to exist 
this side of the River Styx.’ In fine, Jona- 
than was his Siamese twin. 

And this evening the dissociated mental- 
ity had arrived home to find that this other 
self, this indispensable utensil in his domes- 
tic economy, was mysteriously missing. 
Jonathan was non est. Alarm, concern and 
choking rage succeeded each other, and the 
awe-struck household was put through the 
third degree, tono purpose. In the capable 
hands of Whitney, the hovering fixer, a 
wild scurry for the missing major-domo 
turned up nothing more tangible than an 
inebriated coachman with a very inade- 
quate historical sense. 

Then, Bumpus! Horsford was refusing 
food, as a mad dog refuses water, and the 
physician realized that now the continua- 
tion of specie payment of the world rested 
on the efficacy of his skill. He fed his 
patient one of his famous bismuth pills, and 
behind a fluorescent periscope he watched 
the luminous ball bob about in the august 
interior. Clear as a bell! No obstruction! 
Bumpus gave it as his verdict that Hors- 
ford could eat an ox, and should. 

“Get out!” roared the tortured disso- 
ciated mentality. 

If Bumpus had fed his luminous pills to 
Horsford’s mind instead of his stomach he 
would have found the obstruction there. 
It was habit. In sight of food J. Menden- 
hall Horsford was as helpless without his 
Jonathan as a Chinaman without chop- 
sticks. Meantime the fixer’s aching brain 
had been laboriously fitting two and two 
together, with a sudden illuminating sense 
of Carman’s cryptic message. Horsford, 
scoffing the idea that this infinitesimal worm 
would dare such sacrilege, nevertheless 
relished the idea of a fresh victim. And here 
was Carman. 

Carman felt his blood change to ice 
water as the baleful eye in that flabby 
countenance slowly consumed him. But 
now, when by all tradition he should have 
exhibited classic violence, the poison of 
rage had sapped his strength and left him 
an exhausted volcano. When he spoke it 
was slowly, and almost with petulance. 

‘“Where—is—my—servant?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Carman with 
admirable courtesy. 

“Wh?” The very glasses on the mantel 
fell to tinkling with the volume of tone that 
now suddenly emerged, as passion momen- 
tarily conquered weakness. This was more 
like it. ‘‘You blackmailing shyster!” 
snarled the great man. ‘‘ You boasted to 
my man that you had operated on my 
alimentary tract, didn’t you? So you 
don’t know where my servant is, eh? What 
do you mean, you young blackleg?”’ 

“We will begin at the beginning,” said 
Carman. 

“Answer me!’ bawled the 
gown. 


dressing 
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_ “Very well,” said Carman. ‘I am hold- 
ing your precious Jonathan in escrow ——’’ 

““You—you Y 

“Calm yourself. I don’t know where he 
is. But I can produce him in an hour,”’ said 
Carman. ‘Now if you are willing to listen 
to me I believe we can effect this transac- 
tion very satisfactorily, in the family—by 
a gentlemen’s agreement. As an alterna- 
tive you can send me to jail—and continue 
on your diet of bismuth balls.” 

The face in the dressing gown contorted 
with involuntary nausea. , 

“Say what you have got tosay!” growled 
the financier, gnawing at his doubled fist. 
Carman drew up a chair and seated him- 
self at the dressing gown’s elbow. 

“T represent the minority stockholders 
of the M. & S. Producing and Refining 
Corporation,” he began. A rumble greeted 
this announcement. “You, Mr. Horsford, 
represent the voting trust of the corpora- 
tion. Unfortunately a comma has been 
misplaced in the wording of the stock cer- 
tificates, through a—ah—er—printer’s 
error. It now reads: ‘By a majority of the 
stockholders voting,’ comma. It should 
read: ‘By a majority of the stockholders,’ 
comma, ‘voting,’ and so on. Very insignifi- 
cant. But it happened recently that the 
lease was terminated, not by a majority of 
the stockholders but by a majority of such 
stockholders as were given the privilege of 
voting a rump meeting. Now my clients 
are the minority, who weren’t given a 
chance to vote. That comma, Mr. Hors- 
ford, represents a matter of four hundred 
thouand dollars. A very insignificant 
matter. We would like it rectified.” 

““What’s that got to do with my serv- 
ant?’”’? demanded Horsford. ‘‘Do you 
know what it means to tamper with my 
digestion—my digestion?”’ 

““A mere correlation of ideas,’’ replied 
Carman smoothly. “‘You kidnaped my 
comma. I kidnaped your digestion. I am 
willing to exchange one for the other. Just 
an instant,” he cautioned as the dressing 
gown gave signs of a terrific inflation. 
“There is always the alternative of jail 
and bismuth, you know. But I have not 
quite finished. For three months I have 
been trying to bring this matter to your 
attention, and have failed. There was 
only one way left to fight. I looked for 
your vulnerable point. And I found it. 
Two, in fact. First, your digestion—Jona- 
than. Second, your abhorrence of ridicule. 
I think you will admit I hold the cards. If I 


go to jail you will feed on ridicule as well as » 


bismuth. If I go to jail the morning papers 
will carry a headline something like this: 
‘Panic in Wall Street. Horsford Loses His 
Cook!’ Here is my proposition: A cook for 
a comma.” 

Horsford’s shaking hand traveled along 
the table and the fingers fumbled at the 
catch of a silver case. He tripped it open. 

“Have a cigar,” he growled. 

Carman helped himself, and almost 
reverently he removed the ornate wrapper 
and transferred it tenderly to a vest pocket. 
It was a mere trifle. But trifles have upset 
history. If a horse had not stumbled on a 
bridge Napoleon would have been victor at 
Waterloo. If Jonathan Trigg on the occa- 
sion of a quarterly visit to the Wimple 
emporium had not carelessly tossed away 
a cigar wrapper Carman, the shave-tail 
lawyer with a comma for a case, would 
never have uncovered the Siamese-twins 
existence of the great J. Mendenhall Hors- 
ford. That brand of cigars with its highly 
decorative wrapper was the exclusive prop- 
erty of the financier, the cigar he smoked 
at public banquets, where also he ate his 
own food and drank his own wines. 

The air of the room séemed gradually to 
lose its tension. Into the fierce eyes of 
Horsford there gradually crept a touch of 
peace, almost of humor. From time to time 
he looked at the preoccupied young man. 
After all, what was a comma compared to 


* whispered: 
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a Jonathan! Finally he actually stretched 
himself and yawned. 

“‘T have a place in my office for an alert 
young man,” said Horsford. ‘One with a 
long life in front of him, for repentance.” 

“And the comma? A mere proof read- 
er’s error, I assure you,” said Carman. 

“It is transposed. You may take my 
word for it.” 

_ “Thank you, sir. I will,’ said Carman, 
rising briskly. ‘‘ Now to effect my part of 
the contract, if you will excuse me, sir 

And he passed out, meeting the scowl of 
the hovering fixer with a bland smile. At 
the first corner he telephoned and jumped 
intoacar. At the Circle he was joined by a 
young man of hisown age. They left town 
by Central Avenue, and shortly entered a 
big gate and drew up at a portico. 

“T say!” said Carman, taking stock of 
his surroundings, which showed gorgeous- 
ness even in the night. ‘‘You did him 
extremely well, didn’t you?” 

“Merely rented by the day,” explained 
the other. “‘You have no idea how these 
rich people are flattered when we ask for 
the loan of their interiors. This pile is the 
September home of Breckenridge Dan- 
forth. He is in Pinehurst now. I arranged 
with his man to pay a hundred dollars to 
Mrs. Danforth’s pet charity for twenty- 
four hours’ interior-location work. But 
come inside.” 

They entered, and caught the sound of 
gentle subdued revelry. They passed 
through glittering rooms to the banquet 
hall. They peeped in through the hangings. 
A distinguished party, some of them asleep, 
sat at the board, in various informal atti- 
tudes. At the head was Mr. Trigg, smooth- 
ing his white lawn tie as he held earnest 
whispered converse with a red-faced per- 
sonage dressed to the nines. 

“Jonathan!” called Carman sharply. 

Through foree of a lifetime of habit 
Jonathan Trigg sprang to his feet, crying: 
““Yes, sir; yes, sir.” 

Then he recollected. Overcome with 
confusion he staggered to the door. The 
guests had risen and were staring after him 
in amazement. i 

““Your master needs you,” said Carman 
in a low voice. “‘We must start at once.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Jonathan dully. He 
rubbed his eyes as if making an effort to 
wake himself up. Then leaning over he 
“Was it—ah—quite satisfac- 
tory, sir? It was a most—ah—engaging— 
ah—eyening, sir.” 

“Quite!’’ assented Carman; and he 
looked queerly at his confederate. 

“What’s the damage?” he asked. 

“Say ten dollars a head,”’ said the other. 
“Studios are shut down on account of the 
epidemic, and with the eats and every- 
thing it’s quite a windfall.” 

He took the sheaf of bills from Carman, 
and passed round the table handing each 
guest his quota; he gathered his party 
together with a few sharp commands, and a 
few minutes later he was herding them into 
an automobile outside. 

Jonathan stood spellbound. 

‘“Was he—ah—paying off the—ah—gen- 
tlemen, sir!’’ he asked faintly. 

“Gentlemen?” said Carman. ‘‘Did you 
take them for gentlemen? They were 
moving-picture supes—hired for the occa- 
sion—fillers-in—extras.”’ 

The major-domo’s jaw dropped. 

“Actors!” he cried aghast. 

‘Well, I wouldn’t go so far as that,”’ said 
Carman, smiling. “‘Come, Jonathan, on 
your way.” ~ 

Jonathan was painfully silent through- 
out the drive. When they reached the 
Horsford mansion Carman passed him an 
envelope. 

“‘That’s your recompense, Jonathan,” he 
said not unkindly. ‘‘Those shares were 
worth eighteen cents on the curb last week. 
To-morrow they will sell at eighteen dollars 
on the Big Board. You have acquitted 
yourself well, Jonathan. Thank you.” 

Jonathan before answering looked about 
to see if they might be overheard. Then he 
asked in a whisper: “‘And you—you don’t 
think—they suspected me, sir? That I 
really wasn’t a—a ——” 

“Not at all!’ ejaculated Carman em- 
phatically. “‘You looked the part—to the 
manner born.” 

A sigh of satisfaction escaped the major- 
domo, and it quite took the bad taste out of 
Carman’s mouth. Jonathan glanced up at 
the house and paddled swiftly down the 
avenue. As Carman rolled by the side 
street he saw the faithful major-domo 
perry inserting his key in the stable 

oor. 
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— Sharp Edges of : 
Michelin Universals 


Directly Oppose 
Every Skid 


Diagonal Edges : / : 
Prevent Diagonal \ / " 


Longitudinal Edges 7 4 
Prevent Direct | ‘a; 
Side- Skids | | | c 


Lateral Edges 
Prevent Forward 
Slipping 
pew eee | 


Examine the treads on the tires you are now using. Do they 
give you the all-around protection you get from Michelin 
Universals? Ifnot, is it unreasonable to ask you to try Michelins ? 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, Milltown, N. J. 
Canadian Headquarters—Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
782 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
Dealers in all parts of the world 


Reveille 


HE spring has come to New England 


And the daffodil dares the snow ; 
d the crocuses grow golden 

Vhere the tulips flame arow ; 

d the frail windflower trembles 
n the chill light after rain— 

d is it the east wind’s whisper 
"hrilling the heart of pain? 


> spring has come to Virginia 

ind the high tides leap to the flood; 
» wild dogwood’s in flower 

ind the maple’s red in the bud ; 

1 the little blue-eyed Marys 

’n the green banks all amass— 
isit a bird’s wing fleeting, 

ir a shadow on the grass? 


3 spring on the hills of Georgia, 

nd the wild plum sheds its flower 
ore the haw’s pale buds are breaking 
n the gusty southwest shower ; 

the darkies’ weird chant’s ringing 
7ith the pain of a long-gone year— 
why the hush in their singing, 

nd what is the voice they hear? 


jing on the plains of Texas, 
nd out of the chaparral 
ild bird fluting and trilling, 
nd its wild mate’s answering call ; 
| high wide winds a-bluster 


"here the wheat fields stretch in the sun— 


‘| what is the echo passing 
Then the white, bright day is done? 


/ sper and voice and shadow 

ut of the Great Unknown! 
11 the year’s first bugle blowing, 
‘1, they come back to their own! 
che land they loved and died for, 

hat all its years should be free; 
Khost of owr dead is stirring 

|, those green graves oversea. 


hrever they sleep so soundly 

‘vat the call of the spring’s unheard! 
n company vast they have risen 

.| the first wood-note of a bird; 
oven in far Picardy 

‘ey know that the spring has come, 
nsilently, softly as swmmer light 

ve the boys all marching home! 

—Mary Lanier Magruder. 


wmetimes You Get an Orderly 


EFORE I fell a victim 
To the wiles of Spanish “flu” 
'd gathered from the posters, 
_ And certain movies, too, 
That when it came to nurses 
You always woke to view 
Some peach from Ziegfeld’s Follies 
Who slipped the pills to you. 


"ve read the artful fiction 

_ About the angels fair 

Who sat beside your pillow 
‘And stroked your fevered hair, 
4nd made you kind of careless 

_ How long you lingered there 

n the radiant effulgence 

| Of a lovely baby stare. 


"hat may be true in cases, 
The way it is in plays, 
But mine was no white lady 
| Of lilting roundelays; 
1% while I was a blessé 


The nurse who met my gaze 
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oets’? Corne 


Was Private Pete Koszolski, c 
Who hadn’t shaved for days. 
—Lieut. John Pierre Roche, 
87th Division, A. E. F. 


Nostalgia 


hae wind came o’er the sea this morn 
And touched me on the lips, 
And my ears were filled with whisperings 
From old adventure ships; 
From old ships and gold ships; 
And the west sun sinking slow ; 
A young heart that was my heart 
Full many a year ago. 


There came the pungent odor and 
Tired perfume of a town 
Where the coral streets were blinding white 
As the blazing sun shone down; 
A spicy smell and an incense smell ; 
And a far-off coolie’s cry; 
An old quest and a bold quest 
Under the southern sky. 


Small wonder that the memories 
Woke in my heart the fret, 

The dumb, dull, dormant longings for 
The days I can’t forget— 

The rare days and the fair days, ‘ 
And the song that stirred the sea, 

A brave heart and a young heart 
That was once the heart of me. 


What wonder that these eyes were filled 
With a blinding rush of tears 

As they visioned through their wistfulness 
The dreams of olden years; 

The sweet dreams and the fleet dreams, 
The dreams that would not stay— 

Though a wild heart was a child heart, 
And the dear world made for play! . 

—Edmund Leamy. 


Mandragora 


USED to see your candle lit at even 
When all the boats were beating in from 
sea, 
And all the vagrant stars were out in heaven, 
And in the east the shining Sisters Seven— 
And wish the candle had been set for me! 


I used to hear the old songs you were singing, 
Of kisses kept for yzars in memory ; 
Old songs so vibrant with wild passion ringing 
They set a wandering lad’s wild hopes to 
winging — 
I used to wish you'd sing those songs to me! 


And then one day like wine unto the weary 
A litile song came bubbling to my heart; 
A little rune of love and longing dreary, 
A little verse with plaintive notes, and eerie, 
Of La that having touched must kiss and 
part! 


I used to wander through the dusk and listen 
If on your lips one note of mine might be; 
Or if its sadness made your lashes glisten, 
Or if some thought of me the song should 
christen— 
I used to dream you'd sing my song to me! 


Strange dreams of days that have so long been 
ended! 
And who was there to whisper or to see 
That from your window, by the rose you 
tended, 
You leaned to let the dusk hide all the splendid 
Dear smile you kept—and kept in vain— 
for me? 
—Mary Lanier Magruder. 


for every 


~ need— 


in work 
rest or 
play 


Bonbons 
are ready again 


Delicate, creamy— as delicious 
as ever. Although they had to 
stop making bonbons for many 
months during the sugar short- 
age, the Huyler’s candy-makers 
did not lose their superior cun- 


ning. Now, once more, every 
Huyler agency and store is offer- 
ing regularly the before-the-war 
assortments. 


Ask again for your favorite 


y eae NEW YORK 

67 Stores“ Agencies 
almost everywhere 

In Canada-many agencies; factory and store in Toronto 


| BYE injury is a constant menace to the chipper, the riv- 

eter, the grinder, the truck driver, the men who must 

face the intense heat and blinding glare of furnaces—as well 
as those who meet eye risks in other ways. 


For every one of these men there is a Willson goggle 
that affords correct, and comfortable, eye protection. 

The Willson patented safety fange helps to keep glass 
from flying toward the eye should the lens be broken by a 
powerful blow. 


Our Industrial Service Department is at the command of fac- 
tories, railroads, shipyards and other industrial plants. We will 
investigate conditions, without obligation on your part, and recom- 
mend the types of Willson Goggles that your men need. 


T. A. WILLSON & CO., Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Makers of Optical Goods Since 1870 
Canadian Office, 23 Scott Street, Toronto 
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Have Your 
Electrical Connections 
Where You Want Them 


By the use of Wiremold you can have electrical current outlets 
just where you want them, and at small cost; without cut- 
ting into the walls or ceilings or tearing out woodwork. 


Wiremold is a metal raceway especially designed to protect and 
neatly conceal surface wirins. It is easily and quickly installed and 
costs, on the average job, 35% less in labor and 43% less in material. 


In your home Wiremold will bring light into that dark corner. It will 
also bring the connections for your electric cleaner, washer, iron, 
percolator or toaster to just the place you want it. 


Wiremold fittings are standardized to fit attachments for all commonly 
used electrical devices. 


Ask any good Electrical Contractor-Dealer about Wiremold. 


You cannot appreciate Wiremold until you see it. We will 
send you a samble section, also catalogue and installation 
manual showing many model installations, free of charge. 


The American Conduit Manufacturing Co. 
New Kensington, Pa. 
Makers of 


**Galvanite’’ ‘“‘American’”’ 


‘“Wireduct”’ 


and 


g i | onsen ) | (ES Hy ¢ 
A Surface Condutt—Not A Metal Molding 
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eeds 
Grow Runt Plants 


If you plant healthy seeds from vigorous 
ancestors, the next generation, under proper 
conditions, will usually reproduce all the fine 
qualities of their forebears. Runt seeds will 
reproduce their inheritance. 


-FERRY’S SEEDS 


are from plants that, to our knowledge, have 
been carefully bred since the days of their 
early great-grandparents. To make doubly 
sure that these ancestral virtues are unim- 
paired, every season’s crop of Ferry’s Seeds is 
tested by actual growth in our tral gardens. 
The Ferry label is seed insurance. 


Plan your garden now. Write today for the 
Ferry 1919 “Seed Annual.’’ It is free. Ferry 
pedigreed seeds are sold by dealers everywhere. 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 
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SWITZERLAND, THE ECONO! 
BURFER STATE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


files—who, with his group of associates, has 
loyally maintained the integrity of the 
society’s obligations to the Allies. 

Before I leave the S. S. S. it is interesting 
to state that, not to be outdone by the 
Allies—and being the world’s prize imita- 
tors—the Germans organized a similar 
institution to prevent any articles or 
materials exported from Germany into 
Switzerland from being reéxported into 
Allied countries. There was little provoca- 
tion for this procedure, for the simple 
reason that with the rape of Belgium the 
ban on German goods started in Allied 
Europe. Beginning with 1915 the great 
bulk of German goods exported into neutral 
countries was for propaganda purposes 
only. But this is a later story. 


Diplomatic Trickery 


Coincident with this ban came Ger- 
many’s studied campaign of annoyance to 
the Allied interests in Switzerland. One 
incident will show how it worked. France, 
like England, was unprepared for war. She 
had to have ammunition and she ordered 
it wherever it was possible to get it. The 
Swiss watchmakers are the best fuse manu- 
facturers in the world. They were not 
averse to making the enormous profits that 
war expediency suddenly created. The 
result was that the French gave orders to 
various factories. Germany determined to 
block this game in the future. She hastily 
placed orders for shells with the remaining 
Swiss concerns. She had no idea of using 
the shells. Her purpose was to queer these 
factories with the Allies. She knew per- 
fectly well that just as soon as a Swiss 
factory accepted an order for German 
shells, which meant that it did business with 
the enemy, it was put on the Allied 
black list. Germany went farther. Almost 
without exception she canceled these con- 
tracts almost as soon as they were put 
into work, which practically left the Swiss 
manufacturer high and dry. He was not 
only in bad with the Allies, who would have 
renewed their orders continually until the 
end of the war, but he found himself in 
some instances with idle machinery and a 
burden of ill will that was a distinct lia- 
bility. The German was anything but an 
altruist. 

The organization of the 8. 8. S. put a 
stop to a great deal of open German buying 
in Switzerland. Germany had to have the 
stuff; she could not get it by fair means so 
she adopted foul, which was no great strain 
on her conscience. This leads us to the 
German economic preparation for the fu- 
ture in Switzerland, which bears directly on 
the present hour, when the world is won- 
dering what she is going to do for raw 
materials. 

Though Germany began to buy enor- 
mously the moment that the war began, it 
must be said to the credit of the Swiss that 
before a year passed they officially put a 
stop to the unrestricted movement of these 
materials into the empire. The Germans 
kept on buying, and this means that their 
immense hoards began to pile up. Ware- 
house after warehouse became packed to 
the roof with cotton and wool. 

By every art known to diplomatic trick- 
ery Germany sought to release these stores, 
which, as the war dragged on and the block- 
ade pressed, became more and more neces- 
sary to the economic and war life of the 
Fatherland. The value that Germany 
placed on these materials, even as far back 
as 1916, is best expressed in the official 
circular issued by Michaelis, later German 
Chancellor, and transmitted to the im- 


| perial German purchasing agent at Berne. 
| The document in full was as follows: 


“MINISTRY OF WAR 

“BERLIN W 66 den 12, 11, 1916, 

“Leipzigerstrasse 5. 
“Tn the negotiations with the Swiss Gov- 
ernment the permit for the exportation of 
the German-owned yarns and cloths was 
not accomplished. Nevertheless, in the 
trade agreement of September 29, 1916, 
the assurance of the Swiss Government was 
given that such German property would 
not be requisitioned, commandeered or in 
any way taken by force, and at the cessa- 
Poe of hostilities it is forthwith to be re- 

eased. ‘ 


February 8,19 


; 
, | 
“Due to this state of facts the y 


Office suggest to you- that you hold y) 
yarns and cloths now stored in Switzerl; 


until the end of the war or to sell the sa 
in Switzerland. The first might be 
ably recommended in the interest 
promotion of the trade which is 
going again after the war. Ho 
preparation or reworking into 
export might come into co 
But if for peculiar reasons a sal 
effected, the representation of 
Office of the Ministry of War 
authorized, if the owner so desi 
in such sales in order to guard 2 
possibility that the prices be 
sudden and urgent offer and 
thereby suffer loss. The War 
Ministry of War makes no spec 
for this. 

“Tn case you are inclined to 
of this suggestion it is request 
make a statement of the pri 
which you desire to sell your g 
will be endeavored to secure 
best possible offers; but it is ca 
attention that according to the e 
of September thirtieth by the 
fixing of the highest price limit 
trade is anticipated for cotton 
cotton yarn; what this limit will 
now not known. 

“The storage certificates to 
Berne and the appropriate aut 
at your disposition. Should yi 
continue to hold your goods 
mended that you report same 
order that the goods may in e 
designated to the Swiss Go 
German property. 

“Yarns in any number are no | 
be exported. 

“By order of 


“(Sig.] Mz 


I reproduce this circular for 
sons. One is to show that 
amount of raw materials piled 
zerland is for the after-the-war 
tion. Another is to indicate 
the German mind. In the fi 
appears the phrase “at the 
hostilities it is forthwith to 
The Germans construed this to n 
they could get the stuff as so 
armistice was, signed. The pro- 
in Switzerland is that “the 
hostilities” means the signing 
Treaty. If the latter constructi 
as it doubtless will, Germany’s 
will be somewhat delayed. 


Mysterious Buyi 1g 


You get some idea of the ex 
man buying in Switzerland whe 
the accumulated stores are valu: 
two hundred million dollars. Ve 
it was bought openly during the 
years. The Germans had their 
geons in the shape of Swiss, Austrian, | 
or Dutch buyers, who not only boug) 
material in the names of firms in S\ 
land, Holland and Sweden but w 
sorted to every possible expedient t 
material for the Germans. ; 

These buyers were called “Schie) 
Their pockets were lined with Gmét 
money and they bought right ani left) 
and sometimes in mystifying fashi, * 
this incident will show: i 

In a certain prosperous Swiss t? ’ 
merchant had ten thousand francs 
of women’s blouses. One of these Ai/li@! 
Schiebers came in and said: “I hey" 
have some blouses to sell.” : | 

“Yes,” was the reply. ; 

“What do you want for them?” - 

The shopkeeper, who had no de®! 
sell them, replied: ‘‘I’ll take twer 
thousand francs.” | 

“T’ll buy them,” replied the buye 

The shopkeeper protested that hi 
not deliver them, whereupon the/t} 
said: ‘All I want is a receipt. =e 
them after the war.”’ : 

The significance of the episode ¥ 
ply this: The Austrian was buyin 
German house that wanted to h 
available stock immediately aft 
These blouses will go forth into t 
with German labels and bearin 
sage that German trade is on 

(Continued on Page 5 
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BEAVER BOARD 


FOR BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS 


You can’t expect Beaver Board results unless this gi 


trademark is on the back of the board you buy. 


oo 


| PURE WOOD FIBRE 


Beaver Board the Dining Room 
and You'll Want it Throughout the House 


One Beaver Board room in the 
house and you’ll want more., For 
the new home, for remodeling or re- 
pairing the use of this knotless, crack- 
less manufactured lumber will settle 
the question of walls and ceilings once 
and for all time. 


Building the dining room with 
Beaver Board will first prove the 
versatility of this good building mate- 
rial. It will show how Beaver Board 
lends itself to the most decorative 
of ceiling treatment, how completely 
the larger panels cover full sections 
of the upper wall and finally how it 
meets modern decorative demands in 
the side walls. 


With different effects in each room, 
ranging from contrasting panels to 
the delicate effects in bed rooms and 
bath, there are no limitations when 
you choose Beaver Board instead of 
lath and plaster. 


Beaver Board is a product of the 
forests. From the pure fibres of the 
white spruce it is built up into large 
sturdy panels ready to be nailed to 
the studding of new buildings or di- 
rectly over old cracked and papered 
walls. Taking the place of both lath 
and plaster gives economy. ‘Having 
an ideal surface for painting and dec- 
orating, which gives a final result as 
durable and lasting as the wood work, 


is more economy. The fact that you 
will never have the wall and ceiling 
job to do again is ‘‘economy plus.”’ 

Our Department of Design and 
Decoration will gladly prepare plans 
and color suggestions for a complete 
house or any single room. ‘Beaver 
Board and its Uses” is a worth while 
book that’s sent upon request. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
10 Beaver Road Buffalo, N.Y. 


UNITED STATES BRANCHES 4 
at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and San Francisco. 

CANADA: ENGLAND: 
110 Wall Street, Beaverdale 4 Southampton Row 
Ottawa London, W. C. 
AUSTRALIA: NEw ZEALAND: 
349 Kent Street Victoria and Harris Streets 
Sydney, N. S. W Wellington 
Manufacturers also of Beaver Greenboard & Beaver Blackboard 
Distributors in principal cities, dealers everywhere 
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view the new Libby farm kitchen at Blue Island, Illinois 


And now—a Libby farm 


Situated in the heart of thousands of acres of fertile farm 
lands—the largest food plant of its kind in the world 


To package foods right where they grow—to cap- 
ture and seal in their favor at the moment they are 
freshest and finest — 


That is the ideal of Libby chefs, the ideal that 
explains the perfection of the dishes they prepare. 


That is why you will find Libby fruit kitchens 
out in the midst of the famous orchards of the 
Golden West, pineapple kitchens in Hawaii, sal- 
mon kitchens in Alaska. That is why Libby 
kitchens for the packaging of meats are in Chicago, 
where America’s finest meat-producing animals are 
sent to be dressed. 


And now comes this newest Libby kitchen— 
situated at Blue Island, Illinois, 
in the heart of thousands of 
acres of some of the richest 
farm land in the United States. 


Apple butter! Rich, thick, creamy apple 
butter! How long has it been since you 
have enjoyed it? The moment you catch 
te the spicy fragrance of Libby’s Apple Butter, 
= the moment you taste it, you will say it is 
the work of master chefs. “, Order a package 
today—see how the Libby ideal of flavor 
has improved this good old-fashioned dish ¢ 


An airy, sunlit building of concrete, brick and 
glass, spotlessly clean and sanitary, and supplied 
with the most modern equipment for the scientific 
preparation of foods. It is a huge structure with 
over a half million square feet of floor space—the 
largest food plant of its kind in the world. Trans- 
portation facilities are unusual, the plant having a 
ready outlet over practically every important rail- 
road out of Chicago. 


At this plant Libby chefs prepare and package 
a great variety of foods, among them salad dressing, 
mustard, apple butter, jellies, pickles, olives, sauer- 
kraut, pork and beans, and tomato products. 


We should especially like to have you try Libby’s 
Apple Butter—an unusually tempting delight as 
Libby chefs prepare it. Your grocer has it or will 
gladly get it for you. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 502 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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Junius B.Wood and George Pattullo 


{E slight, graceful creature with his hand on his hip is Junius B. Wood, 
Once an unsuspecting acquaintance mistook the 
fal “B” for Brutus, and now the daisies wave above his resting place. 
ood probably knows more about the A. E. F., and more of its officers 
men personally, than anyone outside of the General Staff in France. 
eomes from Chicago and admits it—still thinks South Halsted Street 
‘ettier and more soothing to the soul than Riverside Drive. 

‘seause he trailed Pershing’s army in the Mexican campaign and won 
) in a poker game at Dublan he sports a service ribbon, and not an 
>. in the A. E. F. dare take it off him. In addition, he now wears two 
“rons denoting twelve months on the Western Front. 
avd, grouchy, companionable Old-Timer, a redoubtable competitor 
In addition, he works 
ner than any correspondent in captivity. Every time a rising young 
uialist essays to take a fall out of Wood, the others gather round 
sctantly, with their hearty jeers and floral wreaths all ready for the 


yar correspondent. 


ithe staunchest of friends—that is Junius. 


isuided youth. 


Thi photograph was taken in the Chateau- 
plerr sector. 


cor t Pattullo. 


rrest Crissey (With His Dog) 


An Autobiography ; 
WA born too long ago at the very buckle of the 


ie Asa boy my taste for farming—which later 


intomy most expensive vice—was confined 


The fat party in the picture is 


piebelt in Stockton, Chautauqua County, New: 


A farsighted, 


Ne 


short stories which appeared alo 


on the editorial page of the Chicago Evening Post. 
(Concluded on Page 72) 


Harry Leon Wilson 


ARRY. LEON WILSON would not talk about 
himself, so it was necessary to call upon Ma 
Pettengill for information concerning the author of 
Bunker Bean, Ruggles of Red Gap and other popu- 


lar contributions to humorous fie 


to pumpkin pies, maple sugar and wild straw- 
berries. The largest thing on the farm was 
the kitchen wood box. Next in size and 
unpopularity came the churn, which seemed 
about as big as a cement silo. Either of these 
rural instruments of torture was guaranteed 
to produce violent stomach pains on sight. 
The greatest grief of my childhood was not 
being allowed to keep a dog. Having seen a 
buck sheep working a treadmill which 
turned a neighbor’s churn I offered to accept 
a goat as a substitute for the desired dog, but 
this diplomatic concession was cruelly denied. 

At twelve I learned a lot about human 
nature—for financial misfortune sent us West 
to make a fresh start. That trip to Marengo, 
Illinois, was made a pilgrimage of agony by 
the acute con- 
sciousness that I 
was firmly at- 
tached to a pair of 
red home-knit mit- 
tens connected by 
a cord of twisted 
yarn. I thought 
those mittens and 
a large lump in my 
throat were the 
only things I 
brought with me 
to the West. 

But I was mis- 
taken, for about 
the time I began 
to experiment with 
a razor I discov- 
ered that I had 
also brought from 
old Chautauqua a 
bundle of boyish 
memories as fresh 
as when I had un- 
consciously packed 
them away. These 
vivid specters 
prodded me for ex- 
pressionand finally 
found embodi- 
ment in a series of 
ngside Mr. Dooley 


tion. Having first 


produced the “‘ makings, ”’ the dear lady spoke 
as follows: “Oh, him? Why, a right pleas- 
ant sort of a body, but kind of quiet. Not 
much of a talker, but when it comes to listen- 
ing, he’s the ace of aces. He can sit for hours 
saying nothing at all in the most companion- 
able way in the world. Writes books and 
plays and pieces for the magazines. But 
wears his hair short like a regular person 
and to look at him he might be anything but 
literary. Most writing people talk too much 
anyway, and when they sit down to write, 
the stuff has all run out over the spillway and 
the reservoir is dry as the state of Oregon. 

. “Been an editor, too, I hear; but shucks, 
a body can hear anything these days! And 
if he was an editor he got bravely over it.” 
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The Tone Superb 


OUR ear will convince you that for rich- 
ness and clarity of tone and for naturalness 
and truth of expression the Sonora has a 
beauty beyond comparison. 

At the Panama-Pacific Exposition the only 
jury that heard and tested all phonographs rec- 
ommended that the Sonora be given a marking 
for tone quality higher than that given to any 
other phonograph or talking machine. 


Prices, $50 to $1000 


A complete line of standard upright 
and period models is available. 


tl 
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Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Ine. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON,, President 
Executive Offices: 279 Broadway, New York 
NEW YORK 
Demonstration Salons: Fifth Ave. at 53rd St. 
50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 
PHILADELPHIA: 1311 Walnut Street 
* TORONTO: Ryrie Building 
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They Have 
5000 


Reasons 


To Smile 
And Each Reason Is a Silver Dollar 


OURTRIGHT HAWLEY, S8r., earns the 5000 dollars every year— 
spending and saving them especially for Courtright, Jr., who nat- 
urally thinks he has the finest “Daddy” in the world. 


The Hawley smile is famous throughout the Dakotas, which Hawley 
covers for us. In small Dakota towns, he finds it easy to maintain a daily 
average of twenty yearly subscription orders for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country Gentleman. His salary 
and commission profits on this business exceed 


$5000.00 a Year 


\ Hawley says he barely “scratches”’ his territory to get his yearly 
quota of orders, and proves it by appointing many local repre- 
ntatives for us himself! 
But, with most of our unmarried “Hawleys” still in France, 
we still need more workers. The mid-winter rush is upon 
us. Business was never so good. If Hawley—among 
strangers —can average 20 Curtis orders a day in 
eight hours, you can get 2 a day in your spare 
time—at home among friends. 


VA 


Gentlemen:—I'm inter- 
ested in your offer to 
representatives. Please send 


me your proposition at once. And for even 2a - 


day your profits for a month will approximate 
0.00 — $7.50 a week for an hour a day — 
$1.25 an hour! 


If you want more money, you {will 
want our cash offer NOW. To get it 


Mail This Coupon Today 


| City. State NS 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
a typical revelation of the German hand in 
Switzerland. 

Despite the fact that it was legally im- 
possible to get the raw materials into Ger- 
many the Germans looked ahead to_the 
moment that peace would release the Teu- 
tonic industry, and the great new world- 
trade competition would begin. Stores of 
the material segregated in Switzerland will 
be used during the next year in the German- 
owned factories in Switzerland. As I have 
pointed out on more than one occasion, the 
mark, ‘Made in Germany,” which for a 
time will be the brand of a commercial 
‘Cain, will be succeeded by the stamp, 
“Made in Switzerland’’—if the Germans 
can get away with it. A neat little scheme 
is being framed up in Switzerland, how- 
ever, to frustrate this camouflage, as you 
shall presently see. 

Meanwhile we can turn to what is in 
many respects one of the most picturesque 
and remarkable evidences of German com- 
mercial subterfuge that the war revealed. 
In all my four years’ study of the methods 
by which the Germans obtained material 
for war purposes I have yet to discover an 


episode that ranks with this in ingenuity - 


and daring. 


The Tale of the Lorraine Shirts 


To get the setting we must go to the little 
Swiss city of St. Gall, which is the center of 
the embroidery industry of the world. In 
peacetime its annual exports amount to 
more than forty million dollars, of which a 
third comes to us. At St. Gall you get the 
one real evidence of America in Switzer- 
land, for the reason that twenty million 
dollars of American capital is Invested in 
her embroidery factories. As you walk 
down the streets you can see the names of 
New York houses on the walls and win- 
dows. In the comfortable business men’s 
club—one of the best in Switzerland—you 
can hear American talk to your ear’s con- 
tent. } 

Since St. Gall’s activity depends almost 
entirely upon cotton the war interfered 
with the even tenor of her productive way. 
Export limitations added to her troubles. 
One of the first restrictions prohibited the 
export of plain cotton cloths into Germany. 
The reason was that plain cotton cloth 
could be easily used for war work, and more 
especially in the manufacture of Zeppelins. 
The only cotton goods that could be sent 
into any of the Central Powers had to be 
embroidered. Keep this fact in mind be- 
cause it bears directly on the point of the 
story I am now to unfold. 

For years there had been a moderate 
manufacture in St. Gall of an article of 
feminine underwear known as the Lorraine 
shirt. In that mysterious phraseology, 
which is like so much Greek to most un- 
married men, it is technically called a 
“combination.” In the ordinary course of 
underwear events—and because the shirt 
must be short—it never measures more than 
three feet in length. At the top of the gar- 
ment there is usually an embroidered de- 
sign of some kind. The garment gets its 
name from the fact that it is made on a 
Lorraine machine. 

Just as soon as the embargo was clamped 
down on the export of plain cotton goods 
into the enemy countries an activity in 
Lorraine shirts suddenly developed. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1917 more than 
three hundred thousand pounds of these 
shirts went across the frontier into Ger- 
many. 

This was not surprising. Everybody knew 
that the consumption of goods in the em- 
pire, due to war needs, had been great. No 
one paid particular attention to the steady 
stream of boxes that went out of St. Gall, 
all filled with these shirts. 

All goods from Switzerland into Germany 
are subject to a customs examination. 
When these cases of Lorraine shirts began 
to come along in constantly increasing 
numbers the Swiss border authorities per- 
functorily opened a box, saw that it con- 
tained underwear with embroidery at the 
top—which met the wartime requirement— 
and passed on the whole lot without any 
further investigation. As the flood of Lor- 
raine shirts increased one Swiss customs 
officer, more conscientious than his mates, 
began to smell a mouse. He said to him- 
self: “These German women who are 
complaining about the pinch of| war are 
certainly using up a great many pieces 
of embroidered underwear. What is the 
meaning of this extraordinary demand for 
Lorraine shirts?” 


formance was that Friedrichsh: 


' thirty days. I need scarcely ad 


February 8. 19) 
- 
When the next batch came along he ¢ 
cided to make a real examination. 
shirt on the top was made accor 
regulation size. It was neatly folded 
was the usual plant for the unsuspecti) 
customs officer. When the vigilant offic 
dug down into the case he discovered th 
every other shirt was exactly twenty-fi 
feet long! Even the giants that our ¢ 
friend Gulliver found in his travels 
not have worn them. Every other 
this consignment was filled with the 
fantastic garments. As a result 
amazing deception Germany got mo 
two million yards of cotton clot 
war work every month. 

Now the particular reason for 


center of Zeppelin manufacture, 
shores of Lake Constance, which 
few miles from St. Gall. A hun 
sand yards of cloth was needed : 
Zeppelin. Thus through the d 
manufacturing what purported to | 
raine shirts the material for twenty 
lins was smuggled into Germ 


moment the fraud was bared the 
supply of cotton cloth suddenly di 
The Swiss restricted the length of Lor 
shirts to eighty centimeters, and 
esque system of smuggling cam 

This extraordinary episode—a 
resented merely one kind of smu 
went on between Switzerland 
many—was made possible, first, 
cupidity which knows neither 
cause; second, by the war-born 
industrial enterprise planted thr 
Switzerland as the cornerstone of 
world trade. Here we reach the crux of 
whole German economic penetration, wl 4 
is to-day one of the principal assets of ¢ 
defeated empire now struggling for rehe 
itation. 

We can get a concrete manifestati 
it without leaving the domain of - 
raine shirt. Before the war St. Gall’s:y 
rival, both in the manufacture of embr |- 
ery machines and in embroidery out 
was the German town of Plauen. Jus 
soon as the war broke, her industry cea 
because practically all the cotton 
Germany were commandeered for a 
war needs. Plauen did not sit with fo 
hands bemoaning the loss of i 
business. She did a characte 
thing. She moved Plauen to St. 
isnota figure of speech. She a 
ferred her embroidery machi 
Swiss soil. They worked day 
to produce the Brobdingnagia 
shirts that I have just described. 


Other German Decep 


The shirts represent merely 
expedient. These German fa 
making ‘‘Swiss’’ embroideries 
just as soon as the markets of th 
open they will be on sale. Mor 
than this is the fact that when 
industries are reéstablished thi 
will also be hawked about as 8 
Swiss” embroidery. The most, 
German output will have the Sw 
will be sold as the Swiss arti 
serve to give German goods 
that they would not have if they fle 
own colors. ca 

Germany duplicated this noe 
cotton gloves. Chemnitz, in| 
of the headquarters of this in 
Germans moved their glove nm 
St. Gall and sent over hundre 
girls to work them. These fac 
their workers will never go back. |! 
Germans can possibly get 
they will sell these gloves eve 
world that will refuse to — 
gloves will be buncoed into 
“Swiss” gloves made by Ge 
on German machines in Switzerlan 

In this matter Germany showed 
trade ingenuity, as an incident conc’. 
a well-known German buttonhole st! 
show. This silk is sold througho 
world, especially in England, ana is ) 
by a certain characteristic” trade 
During the second year of # 
manufacturers turned their b 
to a competitor at Basel, who filled ' 
orders. It developed that the unwoul) 
was being sent from Germany : 
zerland, rewound, packed in 
package, and stamped “ 
zerland.” This is one reason 
cate of origin will have to b 
all foreign goods hereafter. 

(Continued on Pa 
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} 
ROM the brain of Science all the won- 
ae of modern civilization have ema- 
nated. 

Without the infallibility of scientific 
/principles no wireless would be carrying 
our messages across space; no unseen elec- 
tric current would be supplying light and 
power; no internal combustion engine would 
be driving bird-like aéroplanes above the 
clouds in defiance of Nature’s laws. 
| * * * 
__ In many ways Science has brought com- 
fort, health and economy to the modern 
home. 

One of the greatest of scientific achieve- 
Ments for home comfort is now perfected 


TYPE 


—the Weil-McLain Scientific Combustion 
Boiler. 

In this boiler, Scientific Combustion has 
finally been perfected. It is the result of 
over 28 years of research and _ study. 
Scientific men have supplemented the ef- 
forts of expert mechanics. MResults that 
10 years ago were undreamed of, have 
been accomplished. 

Weil-McLain Scientific Combustion Boil- 
ers produce heat scientifically. Each and 
every one of the major parts is scientifically 
proportioned to the other. This perfect bal- 
ance and scientific unity of operation is ab- 
solutely essential to Scientific Combustion. 

There are no exaggerated features. For 


If you are contemplating a new home, or building, or the replacement of your 
old heating plant, you will gain by investigating this remarkable scientific boiler. 


Write today for interesting illustrative catalog which fully explains scientific 
combustion. We will include name of heating engineer in your territory who 
will serve you. 


Weil - McLain Co. 


Chicago, Ill.— Canton, O. 


Manufacturers of Boilers and Radiators 


‘STION 


Science Has Perfected This Wonderful Boiler 


Science has proved that such features, 
often exaggerated as “selling”’ points, dis- 
turb the functioning of the boiler. This 
often causes faulty combustion and a costly 
waste of fuel and heat. 

Fuel gives off its greatest energy in this 
Scientific Boiler. Gases contribute a share 
of heat units usually wasted. A delightful 
even heat is carried to the rooms—which 
is easily and accurately controlled. 

Thus new standards of comfort and 
economy in home heating are raised by 
Science. New fields of winter health are 
opened up. Science has again eliminated 
guess-work and waste. Home heating is 
made as certain as electric lighting. 
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Burns any grade of fuel 


This boiler made for Steam, Vapor, 
Vacuum and Water Heating; adapted 
for apartment, factory, office, school, 
theatre and public buildings. 


building: 
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$2,200 for the 
Seven-Passenger 
model gives it a 
distinctive value 


(1004) 


ANY times during the past three years, premiums have been 
paid for prompt delivery of Super-Sixes. We again con- 


front a similar condition. 


No open car models are to be built for some time. The present 
limited factory production is concentrated on closed models for 
which there is immediate demand. 


Spring is only a few weeks off. No 
Hudson dealer has enough cars to 
meet the first few days’ requirements 
when spring buying gets under way. 


Men are getting to realize that 
situation. They are buying their 
open carsnow. They take no chances 
on deliveries in the face of the known 
limited stocks, and the fact that the 
factory will not be able to resume 


full production before June. 


It isn’t hard to understand the 
cause for this situation, peculiar and 
we believe exclusive to Hudson in the 
fine car class. It is due entirely to 
the value of the Super-Six as gauged 
by its performances, its reputation, 


its endurance and its cost. 


There is nothing fictitious about 


its value. It has never been neces- 


sary to stimulate its sales by manip- 
ulating its selling price. Its price 
has not even been influenced by the 
measure of its performance. Had 
that been so, then it should be the 
highest priced car in the field, for 
hasn’t it established every worth- 


while record ? 
What other car has equaled it? 


Super-Six prices are based on costs. 
The present price of $2,200 for the 
seven-passenger phaeton, thousands 
of owners will tell you, is the best 
value on the market. 


And those same owners will advise 
you to order your Super-Six now. 


Production is limited and sales at 
this early season equal the present 
output. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


60,000 Super-Sixes are now identified by the White Triangle 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

ie have now entered the realm of the 
pst significant of all the German wartime 
enomic activities in Switzerland, and the 
‘e that bears directly on the future. The 

ment that Germany realized that she 
ys doomed to defeat she inaugurated an 
jensive campaign of penetration that was 
snarvel of organization. As in Holland, 
yrchandise became propaganda. Despite 
t» pinch of necessity at home, both for 
yr and social needs, she kept on supply- 
i the Swiss market with every conceiv- 
aekind of commodity. New branches of 
(rman firms sprang up in all the cities 
al towns. The newspapers and periodi- 
es were flooded with advertisements of 
gids that could never be delivered. The 
yole idea was to keep the German indus- 
tal name unfurled and goodwill going. 
Wherever I went I found the offices of 
t} Hamburg-American and the North 
Gran Lloyd Steamship Lines not only 
om but flaunting their advertisements. 
AZurich, for example, the North German 
Lyd has imposing offices on the Bahn- 
hstrasse, which is the main street of this 
“tle Berlin.” On the window was painted 
tl; inscription: ‘‘Bremen—New York— 
vy Southampton. Ocean journey, 514 
d's.” At the moment that this invitation 
gitered in gold letters before the Swiss 
prulace the ocean journey described was 
ajut as feasible as the passage of a fat 
Gman through the eye of a needle. An 
iryperable handicap like this did not dis- 
fo the Teuton. The window inscription 
hi been there in peace days; it proclaimed 
a) little phase of German world author- 
it and it remained as a piece of Teutonic 
pilicity. 

{ was precisely like the sign of the 
Hnburg-American Line that I saw in the 
wdow of its offices in Madrid, which set 
‘oh the name, tonnage and world route 
of:very one of its steamers, despite the 
‘a that at that moment scores of them 
w2 either sunk, carrying American troops 
oraterned in Allied ports. Until the last 
‘bnonths of the war these tactics greatly 
wressed the neutral. Likewise they kept 
+h German machine going, and so far as 
oe organization is concerned there will 
2¢10 dislocation when the time comes to 
resme business. 


Siss Watchmakers Blackmailed 


hroughout the war Germany made 
vy effort to control the Swiss cotton- 
sols industry. Switzerland had a con- 
‘idable export business with Holland and 
Sei dinavia. The goods had to pass through 
zenany on the way to the consumer be- 
"aie the Rhine is the great highway to the 
sez At once the German authorities said: 
‘Y: cannot let you ship these goods 
hiugh Germany. Why not let us have 
im for our own use?”’ This procedure 
lictwo things: It kept the Swiss trade 
ro. expanding, which met the German 
ac and it also added to the German 
‘to's, 

Sill more arrogant was the attempt of 
heGerman Watch Dealers Society to 
loinate the Swiss watch industry. As 
nO people know, one of the principal 
wtles of Swiss export is her watches, 
vhh go to every section of the world. 
Jnimportant customer is Holland, who 
e€)orts these watches to her numerous 
olvies. Just as soon as the war began 
hezermans saw a good opportunity to 
‘on'ol this whole export business. They 
‘eled the transport of these goods, which, 
‘kethe cotton articles for Holland and 
calinavia, had to pass through Ger- 
nay. The natural result was that the 
Duh stocks dwindled. When Holland 
rosted to Germany she got a communi- 
atia from the German Watch Dealers 
octy, which said: ‘Give us your orders 
or wiss watches and you will be given 
Ae ssurance that your merchandise will 
“4 you without any annoyance or de- 


e German. object was quite clear. It 
i t forth in an official statement by 
Ae Federation of Swiss Watchmakers, 
"nh declared: 
he difficulties and annoyances which 
Jehan ‘any raises in the transit of our watches 
oe countries and even to nations 
. with the German Empire have an 
ance which leaves no doubt. Ger- 
Wants to get hold of a part of the 
market by compelling the Dutch 
Wn@sale dealers, and others as well, to 
‘their orders not directly in Switzer- 
(but through intermediate German 
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agents. The latter will take for their pay- 
ment a well-proportioned commission and 
by this process will help to strengthen the 
German rate of exchange. To carry out 
their plan they make adequate transit de- 
pend upon the use of German agents.” 

The Federation of Swiss Watchmakers 
made such a protest to Germany that this 
scheme of blackmail—it was nothing less— 
failed. The significance of the perform- 
ance is that it gives another evidence of 
German cunning, which must be reckoned 
with now that reconstruction has arrived 
and Germany will test every resource to 
restore her battered prestige. 

I have said that Germany made every 
possible sacrifice to get and hold Swiss 
trade during the war in the hope that the 
goodwill thus obtained would continue 
with peace. I could give countless evi- 
dences. Two, however, willsuffice. Despite 
her desperate economic plight she fur- 
nished one million dollars’ worth of mains 
and insulators for the electrification of the 
Swiss railways during the spring of 1918. 
The remarkable feature of this purveying 
was that Switzerland tried to get this 
material in France, England and the United 
States without success. The only country 
who would supply her was her next-door 
neighbor, then face to face with scarcity of 
supplies at home and an embargo abroad. 
I cite this episode to show that whatever 
her handicaps Germany will make a sur- 
prising stab at reconstruction. 


The Hub of European Travel 


The city of Zurich wanted to build a 
bridge, and invited bids. To the great 
surprise of everybody the only bidders were 
Germans. 

When someone asked a.Swiss con- 
tractor why he did not compete he replied: 
“To compete with the Germans would be 
ruinous. They are determined to get the 
business.” 

One more illustration will show that:with 
the end of the war in sight and defeat 
inevitable the German manufacturer was 
looking ahead. The manager of the Zurich 
branch of an American machinery firm 
showed me a postal card that he had just 
received from a German house at Mann- 
heim offering a complete line of small tools. 
It stated: “‘As soon as the war is over we 
shall be in a position to serve you. We 
advise you to book your orders now.” 

That Germany regarded Switzerland as 
one of her most important economic bridge- 
heads after the war is evidenced nowhere 
else quite so convincingly as in Basel. This 
enterprising city on the Rhine, whose popu- 
lation of 150,000 includes 40,000 Germans, 
is the hub of Continental travel. Of all 


Swiss towns it is second only to Zurich in - 


importance, being the center of the in- 
dustries in silk ribbons, chemical products 
and machinery. With the exception of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main it was visited by 
more tourists in peacetimes than any other 
European city, for the reason that most of 
the tide of travel flowing south from Ger- 
many scatters from this point to Switzer- 
land, France and Italy. 

Germany has used Basel for social and 
economic penetration and it will be one of 
her principal strongholds during these years 
of restoration. With that uncanny fore- 
sight which helped to make her industrially 
great she has a plant ready for business. 
Its nerve center is the great Badische 
Bahnhof—the Baden railway station— 
which presents the remarkable spectacle of 
a vast German terminal built on Swiss soil. 
Through its immense freight station comes 
all the German coal for Switzerland. 

One day last November I walked out 
and took a look at this towering, ugly, 
typically German mass of brick and stone. 
It was like a vast morgue. Despite the 
fact that no passenger’s footsteps echoed 
through its immense waiting rooms every- 
thing was spick and span, ready for the 
first train to come puffing in with its load of 


. German visitors. This station is bound to 


be an important factor in the German 
rehabilitation, for the reason that with the 
starting up of- German industry it will 


teem with German merchandise. The army ° 


of German agents, propagandists and citi- 
zens generally in Basel will see that it is 
passed on. 

Within sight of the station I saw a suc- 
cession of immense brick warehouses. They 
were so jammed with bales of cotton that 
the staple had burst through some of the 
windows. 

I asked an American who accompanied 
me about them, and he replied: ‘‘They are 
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SecuRE HAKER-VAWTER'S 
Aovice Berore CHoosine 
A BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
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No. 155 of a Series 


machines. 


SUPE aN THE BIG MAJORITY of 
machine bookkeeping users with loose leaf 
equipment qualifies Baker-Vawter Company 
to focus a ten times greater experience upon 
the determination of your requirements. 


BAKER-VAWTER 


BINDERS, TRAYS, LEAVES, STATEMENTS 
are efficient team-mates for all bookkeeping 
rendered relative to the type of machine which 


would function best for you. Without obli- 
gation, inquire through nearest factory: 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Sales — Salesmen 
onesin ~—- BAAKER-VAWTER COMPANY ee" 
Gonsulell Originators and Manufacturers Ras One 
Phone Book. LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT Call. 289 


4 


Another of THE 
BIG MAJORITY 
using Baker-Vaw- 
ter Machine Book- 
keeping Binders, 
Leaves, etc., is 
Haley-Neely Com- 
pany, Wholesale 
Fruits and Prod- 
uce, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


Impartial judgment can thus be 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


No. 155 of a Series 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Fast Hauling at Low Cost 


The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


SIZES 
1,250 lbs. 
1,500 Ibs. 
2,000 Ibs. 
3,000 Ibs. 


4,000 Ibs. 
7,000 Ibs. 
10,000 Ibs. 


Also semi-trailers 


Bodies for every 
business. 


Orders filled sub- 
ject to Government 
requirements and 
restrictions. 


UICK delivery and better service to customers— 
double results from one driver and one truck—the 
lowest delivery cost he has ever known. 


Those are the reasons why Theodore Rechtin, a 
dealer in building materials at Evansville, Ind., is enthusias- 
tic about the Trailmobile and why he says he will never try 
to get along without one. 


Like other owners he has had no trouble with the Trail- 
mobile and no repairs have been necessary. The light truck 
and Trailmobile are faster than a heavy truck would be. 
First cost for the Trailmobile is low, and interest and depreci- 


_ ation charges are unimportant. 


The Trailmobile is built like a truck to carry full loads 
at motor vehicle speeds. Tracks perfectly without sidesway. 
Lasts for years. 

The Trailmobile proposition is as attractive to the 
dealer as to the consumer. Trailmobile distributors 
are doing an ever-growing profitable business. British 
and European representation desired. 
Write for booklet, ‘‘Economy in Hauling”’ 
The Trailmobile Co. 503-523 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Good roads are preserved by re- 
ducing the load on each wheel. 


Contractors to the U. S. Government 
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Not just an artist's pencil — 


Nor merely a | 
draftsman’s pencil— 


Nor only a general ( 
business pencil-— 


But— 
a pencil that eases | 
and quickenswork 
for everybody 


TEETER EB 


is an American Achieve- 
ment in pencil making. 
Leads delightfully smooth, 
scientifically graded, and 
exceptionally long wear- 
ing. The Eldorado makes 


for genuine economy. 


ep corn 


degrees 


9H (hardest), 6B (softest), 
HB (medium) for gen- 
eral use. 


Get a trial dozen from 
your dealer, or send 10c 
for a fulllength pencil men- 
tioning your dealer’s name 
and whether very soft, soft, 
medium, hard, or very hard 
lead is desired. . 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


S Established 1827 ° 
Dept. 8J spe cl Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian distributors, A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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all German warehouses, and the cotton you 
see.is part of the immense hoard that the 
Germans have piled up in Switzerland. 
Germany owns these warehouses and they 
will fit into her commercial scheme after 
the war.” } 

Basel is of peculiar interest to us now, 
because the German dyestuffs that were 
formerly shipped by way of Hamburg and 
Antwerp will come out through the great 
Baden station. During the past eighteen 
months the German dye makers, conscious 
of the growing British and American in- 
dependence of them, have transferred hun- 
dreds of their formulas to Basel manufac- 
turers, who will export them under Swiss 
labels if it is possible to do so. Some of the 
Swiss dye manufacturers, however—and 
there is a considerable colony at Basel— 
have a union to prevent this camouflage 
performance. 

It all gets down to this: If we are to 
protect our trade-marks and prevent the 
dumping of an immense amount of German 
stuff masquerading under Swiss titles, let 
the Allied world keep its eye on Basel. 

Bulwarking the whole German commer- 
cial offensive in Switzerland is a perfectly 
organized banking system. Credit—that 
lifeblood of business —is theirs in al- 
most unlimited quantities. Not only are 
the German hooks fastened into many 
Swiss financial institutions but the Ger- 
mans have what practically amounts to 
their own bank in Zurich. This is the 
Bank for Electrical Undertakings. Though 
housed in a Swiss building on the main 
street of the leading Swiss community, it is 
German to the core. Part of the chain of 
German-controlled banks in a dozen coun- 
tries, of which the great Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana of Milan is the Gibraltar, it 
is the dynamo behind a far-flung Teutonic 
industrial enterprise. 

This Zurich bank is really the Zurich 
branch of our old friend the “A. E. G.,” 
the German electrical-machinery octopus 
whose tentacles reach out all over Europe. 
Together with the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana it controls the telephone and other 
public-utility systems throughout Italy, 
and the tramways and electric-lighting sys- 
tem in Constantinople. Because it operates 
under a Swiss charter it is able to under- 
write German institutions everywhere in 
the world. A whole new era of activity for 
it is just beginning. 

If you have.the slightest doubt about the 
real nationality and purpose of the Bank 
for Electrical Undertakings just take a 
look at the personnel of the board of di- 
rectors: Heading the list is Arthur von 
Gwinner, Germany’s foremost financier 
and codirector with Helfferich of the all- 
powerful Deutsche Bank of Berlin. Next 
comes Dr. Walther Rathenau, president of 
the A. E. G. Other well-known German 
industrial and financial figures on the board 
are: Herbert Gutmann, director of the 
Dresdner Bank in Berlin, one of the four 
famous “‘D” banks; Prof. Bernhard Salo- 
mon, the scientific head of the A. E. G.; and 
Hugo Landau, one of the great commer- 
cial experts of Berlin. From this impos- 
ing array of Germanic commercial genius 
you can readily see how much opportunity 
for control is vested in the Swiss directors. 


The Market for Stolen Goods 


None of these economic foundations for 
future trade could be reared without the 
human—or shall I say the unhuman— 
element. In no other neutral country is 
the German personally so active as in 
Switzerland. Nor is this entirely due to the 
large German-born and German-speaking 
population. It results directly from the 
Teutonic desire to harness Helvetia to the 
German economic ambition. 

No matter where you go you almost 
stumble over a German salesman. To show 
you the extent of this campaign I have only 
to say that of 6340 traveling salesmen who 
visited Switzerland in 1913, 4737 were Ger- 


mans, 1513 were French, eighty-seven were . 


English and three were American. There 
is much food for thought on the part of 
American exporters in these figures. 

The German has wormed his way into 
hundreds of Swiss stock companies. In or- 
der to escape observation these German 
interests usually do not aspire to represen- 
tation among the officers, but seldom fail 
to intrench themselves on the boards of 
directors, where the real influence lies. 
More dangerous than this, however, is the 
tendency of the German economic pene- 
tration in Switzerland to hide behind the 
protection of Swiss citizenship. In Holland 


‘the mark Spes. 
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this is not so easy, for the reason tha’ 
special act of Parliament must be pas: 
for each new citizen. It is a long and eo 
plicated performance not without a gc 
deal of publicity. In Switzerland jt 
easier. That is why the incident tha 
ported at the beginning of this arti 
so significant. There will be hun 
thousands—millions if possible— 
Swiss citizens during the next fiv 

Since I am dealing with this 
element let me emphasize a fact tha 
often stated before: In every new 
Allied country where I saw and co 
with German prisoners of war I i 
found them studying languages. 
them were more eager to master 
than any other tongue, but thous 
also wrestling with Spanish. This 
study was inspired by the German ¢ 
ities. Itis a well-known fact that G 
expects to recoup some of her f 
Spanish-speaking lands. 

I place the capstone on the monur 
German abuse of Swiss hospitality 
ing that, not content with seeki 
titute Swiss trade and Swiss in 
generally, the Germans have used | 
land as the market place for their 
The headquarters of this traffic is 
Here, with the aid of Bulgarians, Tt 
renegade citizens of Allied countr 
robber barons have established 
brisk trade in church vestmen’ 
plate, jewelry and even sec 
wrested from the unhappy inha’ 
Belgium and Northern France. 
was impossible to get this booty 
Germany in the ordinary channels- 
deal of it was segregated at Fr 
the German war profiteers used a 
There is enterprise as well as sha: 
in the German idea of the fruits 


Efforts Toward Self:Pro e 


Do not think that little 
has sat back calmly and taken 
and almost continuous dose of 
economic medicine without a pre 
determination to fight back. VW 
many went to war she unmask 
and her methods before the worl: 
this knowledge both neutrals an 
ents have welded a powerful y 
defense. If Germany can put ov 
trade tricks it will only be beca 
stronger and continues to be more et 
than the rest of the world. 

Throughout Switzerland, even 
section which speaks and thinks 
there is a growing desire for econ 
pendence. For one thing, a mo 
been organized by leading Swiss 
turers to forestall fe goods aad 


tion in foreign-made goods fraudu 
described as ‘‘of Swiss origin.” An 
trade-mark for genuine Swiss export 
been created. This trade name is “§ 
a word coined by taking the initial | 
of “Syndicat pour l’Exportation Su(é 
the codperative association to whic lite 
trade name belongs. ye 
The syndicate concedes the ps 
name Spes only to “products of the 
soil, products of the Swiss mining in¢ 
or merchandise having undergone in 
zerland manufacture or modificatior 
as to confer on it a new chara 
obtain the right to use the name §} 
his goods the manufacturer or 
must become a member of the Sy 
pour l’Exportation Suisse. To bee’ 
member of the Syndicat the pera 
the protection of the trade name Spe 
prove the genuine Swiss character 
product. It is not enough for the go 
have been produced or to have und 
manufacture on Swiss soil. In additi 
manufacturer or producer, if an 
must have been of Swiss nationality / 
July 1, 1914, or have been national 
at least ten years. In the case | 
companies the president and two-th/®, 
the board of directors must be of 
origin or Swiss citizenship, and 
two-thirds of the capital stock m' ’ 
Swiss. All these facts must be setOl 
on the application for membership | 
syndicate, and the claims of the a A 
are carefully investigated by the di) 
of the syndicate before members? 
granted. m 
Membership i 


must make a special applicatio: 
special agreement. After all th 
ties have been met the use 
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performing Sedan? Well, they took about two hundred of 
ours fresh from the factory testrooms, and without special 
preparation put them in France on the route between GHQ and 
the Front. If you have ever seen a General travel, or know what 
the roads are when the artillery has done with them, you can 
imagine the service these cars have had. Our pride is, that what 
had been done in the National workshops in peace, could not be 
undone by habitual hardship in war. The National you own 
will never be called upon to give half as much as these already 
ave Piven, and, were it necessary, are ready to give again. 


RP PPOONeA Deel OTOR |. CAR ‘SX VEHICLE CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 


vof the A.E.F., Photographed 


. of the A. E. F., has been on the The National Sedan used by Col. H. 
“With it I will outrun any car in France on a long or short trip.’ road 24 days out of every 30,’ ” reports our representative. ‘‘One trip of in Paris. ‘“I wouldn’t trade cars with any driver at GHQ garage,’ 
254 miles it made in six hours flat.” says its pilot. 


Capt. t. M_________, of the A. E. F., says of his National Twelve: “The National used by Col. B 


Six and Twelve Cylinder Models. 


In a Complete Range of Body Styles 
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mark is a dependable indicator 


of a satisfactory CO Yb LAR : 


CiuetT, Peasopy & Co. Ine. Makers, Troy, NY Pk 


Permanent Positions 


That Pay 


YOU can have a steady income 
during the “‘reconstruction”’ period 
to follow the war. Our offer assures 
you a permanent, growing business 
of your own. 


We Need Men and Women 


in every locality to collect the renewals and new 
subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country 
Gentleman. We pay up to $100.00 a week for 
this work. We will pay you very liberally 
even for your spare moments. (If you want 
MONEY, we want YOU— now: CNearly a 
million Curtis subscriptions are expiring in the 
next few months, and will be renewed. You 
can share in the profits! For details— 


SEND IN THIS COUPON -—————— 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 844 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: —\’m interested. Tell me how to earn money easi/y in my spare time. 


Name 


__ Address. * 


City 


State 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 
Spes is authorized. Its use does not pro- 
hibit the member from using his private 


: trade-mark if he has one. The use of Spes 


on products of inferior quality, the sale of 
which might tend to injure the reputation 
of the trade-mark, is strictly prohibited. 

No other feature of this new Swiss 
economic freedom is of such world-wide 
importance as the determined effort to inter- 
nationalize the Rhine. For years Germany 
has regarded Rhine traffic as her particular 
property. Every restriction placed upon 
it had one object in mind, and that object 
was the diversion of trade and trade au- 
thority to herself. The Rhine is vital to 
Swiss import and export, for the reason 
that the great mass of raw materials for 
Swiss factories is unloaded from ocean 
carriers at Rotterdam and sent up the 
famous river and its tributary canals in 
canal boats. Swiss exports go out the same 
way. Germany’s control of all this Rhine 
traffic has been cruel and selfish. Now that 
she is beaten the Swiss feel that the Allied 
Powers should regulate transport on the 
Rhine and eliminate it as a bargaining asset 
for the discredited Fatherland. 

A kindred project is for the canalization 
of the Rhone, which would give Switzerland 
a salt-water outlet at Marseilles by way of 
Lyons. If American capital wants to help 
Switzerland free herself almost completely 
from Germany, and more especially the 
Rhine monopoly, this canal proposition 
offers an opportunity because it will require 
a lot of money. What the Swiss want on 
ae Mediterranean is a free port like Ham- 

urg. 

Swiss industry, which furnishes Niagara 
Falls with turbines and the London Under- 
ground with equipment, so wide is its field, 
is emerging from the war revitalized. It 
has discovered who its real friends are, and 
America is revealed as one of them. Study 
it and you find that it is both striking and 
picturesque. Take, for example, the great 
Saurer establishment at Arbon, which is 
known throughout the world. Here Adolph 
Saurer, the Grand Old Man of Swiss in- 
dustry—who rose from forge hand to high 
authority—is intrenched like a feudal lord. 
He looks like a combination*of Walt Whit- 
man and Santa Claus, and though well 
beyond eighty he still goes through his 
mills every day with a word of greeting for 
his army of employees. 


The Captains of Swiss Industry 


I spent a day with him last October. He 
lives in a fascinating seventeenth-century 
house with mullioned windows that look 
out on Lake Constance. To the left and 
right are Germany and Austria, while 
straight ahead on a clear day you can see 
the famous little town where Zeppelin 
realized his dream of aérial travel. The 
residence is in the midst of the works. To 
it Mr. Saurer came as a poor young man, 
and here he has remained while the in- 
dustrial city with its whirring wheels and 
pounding hammers literally grew up about 
him. Nowhere in the world perhaps could 
you see such a combination of an almost 
medieval and patriarchal dignity linked up 
with the hum and throb of modern in- 
dustry. 

Accentuating this contrast is Hippolyte 
Saurer, a live and progressive manufac- 
turer who will succeed his father as head 
of the establishment and who is the coming 
industrial leader of Switzerland. 

Of the same mold is Emile Reichenbach, 
head of an immense embroidery establish- 
ment at St. Gall. He is a type of the 
energetic, wide-awake Swiss captain of 
capital who saw from the start that the 
salvation of the world and the integrity of 
trade lay in an Allied triumph. 

Representative of the younger Swiss 
financial group and a self-made man of the 


American brand is Charles J. Brupbacher, 


head of one of the great private banks in 
Zurich, whose quarters are a marble palace 
that would do credit to Fifth Avenue or 
lower Broadway in New York. He began 
as an obscure clerk; to-day his interests 
are almost universal. His long period of 
training includes service in London and 
Paris. The Swiss bankers are thorough. 

Even that powerful body of Swiss senti- 
ment which has been friendly to Germany 
is seeing the light. I have in mind E. Schul- 
thess, former president of the Swiss Con- 
federation, member of the Federal Council 
and the real boss of the country. When I 
talked to him in the stately Parliament 
building at Berne the German twilight had 
set in. I was amazed to hear him express 
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tion both for America and for her Al 
Coming from him it was a signifies 
utterance. 

That Swiss industry is roused 
necessity of economic independence o: 
many isevident. Shipping affordsani 
nating casein point. When William Jen 
Bryan was Secretary of State he 
world a laugh when he solemnly 
Switzerland ‘‘to send a warship 
open the Panama Canal.”’ Switzerlar 
not own even a seagoing bathtub. 
jest is now to be reversed. T 
commercial spirit is reflected in the 
zation of a shipping syndicate wh 
contributed a fund of twenty milli 
to charter or build a merchant m 
will fly the Swiss flag. Seven milli 
of this was underwritten by the 
trust. The syndicate expects to 
some of the ships now being used { 


| 
himself in terms of friendship and admit 


bank or with the branch of a fore 
corporation patterned after th 
Trade Corporation, which is ¢ 
essential for the safeguarding a ( 

e 


her without exacting the comp 
that Germany extorted from her on ¢ 
top of usury. We may well follow this p 
in a big business way. — 

For the last I have saved 
pretation of a German activity in 
land that drips with menace for t 
of the world. 7 


A Strainer far the Melting: 


To Switzerland there flocked dur 
final six months of the war tho 
naries of unrest and discord who 
the black banner of Bolshevism 
need be told that this hideous 
was framed and financed by the 
I was in Petrograd when Le 
opened his Pandora Box of trou 
found its poisonous fumes in ha 
countries since that time. Nowhe 
they penetrate more deeply in si 
spects than in Switzerland. 

All last summer Switzerland we 


haired women and the long- 
all Russians, who established t 
tion factory at Geneva associa’ 
exclusively with the German agent 
Together they intrigued for soci 
dustrial upheaval in Switzerlar 
funds were unlimited. On the 
vember it was estimated that 
ten million rubles were on dep 
ous Swiss banks to the cre 
Bolshevik agents. The bulk of 
from one source—Germany. 
The whole burden of this 
propaganda was summed up in 
sentence: ‘“‘Unless the war end 
the world will be plunged into a 
ism that will mean widespr 
disaster.’”’ It was a crude Ge 
force peace. The Swiss w 
intimidated and a nation-wide 
veloped. The government ad 
measures, however, and it 
before it had done much dama: 
virus had been injected into the 
body and it is still working. 
The universal danger to-day 
Bolshevism that is the avowed 
credit, capital and order. What 
in that little nation is likely 
in the United Statés unless we re 


troubles that have beset Switzerland. 
lurk wherever men labor and desire 
prosperous. i 
Behind this Bolshevism is the Ge! 
propagandist. If his task is made 
and the world of trade sterilized a 
him he will unfurl the slogan: “Rt 
ruin.” Having failed in a war of mat 
is not beyond him to instigate a W ° 
classes. ee le 
Let us take no chances. Ps 
Editor’s Note—This is the last of @ 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with 
nomic reconstruction of Europe. ie 
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he Original Patented Pipeless Furna 
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OME means comfort and good cheer when there is a 


CALORIC FURNACE in the basement. 


Your slippers, pipe, favorite reading and the CALORIC 
are a combination that makes you forget the howling wind 
and drifting snow. And how the wife and children appreci- 
ate such a home—warm and comfortable in every room. 


More Than 50,000 Satisfied Users 


testify to the splendid success they have had with the CALORIC. 
This is the furnace which has revolutionized heating. Instead of 
numerous pipes and registers, it heats the entire house through 
only one register. It is therefore easily installed, usually in one 
day, without interfering with your present heating arrangement. 


The CALORIC heats all types of homes up to eighteen rooms; 
also churches, stores, factories, halls and other buildings. It burns 
coal, coke, wood, gas or lignite, and, because of special patented 
features, saves from one-third to one-half your fuel. 


The CALORIC is sold under the Monitor Iron-Clad Guarantee, 
which insures the purchaser thorough and economical heat. Our 
century of experience in the manufacture of heating appliances 


stands back of the CALORIC. 


See the nearest CALORIC dealer, or send for our new catalog. 
If you write us, we will send you the names of some CALORIC 
users in your locality so that you may investigate the claims we make. 


The Monitor Stove Company 


Established 1819 -= A Century of Service 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“Pioneers of Pipeless Heating” 


Immediate shipments made from Aurora, Illinois; Baltimore, Md.; Burlington, Iowa; Columbus, 
Ohio; Green Bay, Wis.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Lansing, Michigan; Louisville, Ky.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; New Haven, Conn.; Newark, N. J.; Omaha, Neb.; Peoria, Ill.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Seattle, Washington; Spokane, Wash. 
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Takes the hard work | 
out of polishing furniture 


OLISHING your furgiere can be long, hard, tiresome work, or 
quick, simple, easy—just as you choose. 


li you use Py ay you will not have to do double work by going over 
every piece of your furniture twice—once with a 
liquid-saturated cloth and then with a dry one. 
You will not have to rub constantly and labori- | 
ously, leaving yourself tired and fatigued when the: : 
work is done. 


With Lyknu, a single coe 


—a single operation—is all 
that is necessary. You go 


_ over your furniture only once 


and rub only until the surface 


is dry, thus saving yourself at — 


least half the usual time and 
labor of polishing. 


Lyknu cleans, polishes and 


dries at the same time, re- — 


_moves all the grease, oil, 


gum or wax deposited on ae 


your furniture by ordinary ’ 
polishes, and restores the . 
original, beautiful finish 
your furniture had 
when bouslt ey like 

new. 


Try Lyknu today! Three sizes: : 25c, 50c, $1 00 


Led 50c bottle i is the popular size 


Lf your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 25c for bottle, mailed prepaid ; 


Lyknu Polish Manufacturing Pompany 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. 
fe showed them an inscription on the 


bek: 

“A Jules, pour marquer les heures d’un 
aour qui ne cessera pas quand le temps 
nme cessera, de sa Marcelle.” 

“To Jules, to mark the hours of a love 
ich ‘will not cease when Time itself shall 
, from his Marcelle.” é 
Je stared at them like a lunatic. 

‘My wife!” he cried. “My wife! Oh, 
celle! Marcelle! Where are you? 
ere are you?” 


tor’s arm. ~ 
‘Mon ami,” he said gently, ‘‘can we help 
9” 
“he erstwhile somber eyes of the doctor 
bzed down upon him, as though search- 
ir for a mortal enemy even in this friend. 
on with a distinctly apparent effort of 
|, the anguished man mastered himself. 
‘Listen !” he said. ‘‘This clock ‘was a 
psent to me from my wife. It was a love 
mrriage, ours; we loved, she and-I Ae 
‘broke off, his eyes blazing again. Then 
wh a gesture of the hand, as though he put 
tit from him, he continued: “Before the 
“J was in practice at Cambrai. We lived 
of the town, in a country house such as 
; In August, 1914, I was mobilized. 
sy sent me to Lorraine. I left my wife at 
hie, believing her to be safe. You know 
rs happened. The enemy swept over 
t part of the country. Trench warfare 
bean, and my home, all I cared for in the 
wild—my wife—was in the German lines. 
l ver saw her again. I could never get 
ai news. I waited four desperate years— 
ar then, when we advanced, I went to find 
m home. It simply did not exist—it was 
he of bricks with a trench through it. 
wife—no hint!” He pressed a hand 
ovr his eyes, then stared once more at the 
elk. “And now—I find this—here!”’ 
gain there was.a tense silence. The bat- 
tan commander broke it at last. 
‘Interrogate the woman,”’ he said briefly. 
e must know something.” 
It is a pity her husband is dead,”’ said 
theaptain with grim humor. ‘We could 
hae the pleasure of condemning him by 
co't-martial, after he had confessed— 
whtever there is to confess.” 
he doctor’s face set hard. He replaced 
thclock on the mantelpiece and wrote a 
fe\words on a page of his notebook. 
I am going to have the truth,” he said, 
tedng out the page and folding it up. 
“Tng the bell, my dear Jordan.” 
n orderly appeared. “‘Take this to 
meame,” said the doctor, ‘‘at once.’ 
he orderly departed. The three men 
mt two of them tingling with the excite- 


yao sz 


t 


“s 


mit of this unexpected drama, the third 
steding with compressed lips and eyes 
thi seemed to be frowning into a world 
whh transcended this. He was certainly 
obvious of his companions in the fixity of 
hishought. At last his lips moved. 
_,,Mareelle! Marcelle!” he murmured. 
‘Ny love! I am going to know—and, if 
net be, to avenge!” 

4, that moment the door opened and the 
fra little figure of the German woman ap- 
peed upon the threshold. 

: ‘eine Herren?” she said, in timid in- 
uy. 

‘1e doctor looked up. His companions 
marveled to see the expression of his face 
chege to a smiling courtesy. But there was 
a gtter in the usually somber eyes which 
sptred their hardly-repressed excitement. 

Nill you have the kindness to enter, 
gnige Fra?” said the doctor. His voice 


Wasuave, but there was a note in it which” 


his ompanions, although they did not un- 

derjand the words, recognized as compel- 

| The German woman glanced at him 

oe wees and obeyed. The doctor 
r 


“ up_an armchair for her close to the 


_,. Nill you not seat yourself, gniidige 
Fre?” he-asked, still in the wines eoiee 
wit the undertone of command. 
inclined her head speechlessly and 
el ee They noticed that her hands 
wel trembling. The doctor motioned his 
comanions to resume their seats. He him- 
isn mained standing, his back to the fire- 
pia), his form hiding the clock on the 
matelpiece from the eyes of the woman, 
he looked up. He smiled at her in a 
reajuring manner as she waited dumbly 
orim to state the reason for his summons. 
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““We are very much interested in your 
collection of porcelain, gnddige Frau,’ he 
said smoothly. ‘It is French, is it not?” 

A sudden expression of alarm flitted into 
her eyes, was banished. She nodded her 
head. 

“ Ja—ja, mein Herr,” she answered hesi- 
tatingly. She moistened her lips. Her hands 
gripped each other tightly upon her lap. 

The battalion commander and the cap- 
tain observed her with a quickened inter- 
est. Despite their ignorance of German, the 
word Porzellan gave them the clew to their 
comrade’s opening question. 

“Tt is the result of many years’ gradual 
acquisition, I presume?’’ he pursued, in a 
casual tone. 

She shot an upward glance at him from 
under her eyebrows ere she replied: 

“Ja—mein Herr.” 

“Tt is well chosen,”’ said the doctor. ‘I 
congratulate you on your knowledge and 
good taste. Perhaps you would explain 
some of the pieces to us—pieces I do not 
recognize?’”’ 

She looked up at him with wide and inno- 
cent eyes. 

“T cannot, mein Herr. I know nothing 
about porcelain. It was my husband’s col- 
lection. I keep it in memory of him.”’ 

There was an accent of sincerity in the 
last phrase which drew a sharp glance from 
the doctor. 

“‘Ah,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘He was killed, 
was he not?” 

Her eyes filled with tears, her mouth 
twitched. 

“Killed in one of the very last battles, 
meinHerr.” She drewa long sobbing breath 
and looked wildly at him. ‘‘Ach Gott! Do 
not remind me! Do not remind me!” she 
cried. ‘“‘He was all I had in the world— 
everything—everything! You do not know 
how good and kind and loving he was! 
And now he is gone—he will never come 
back—never—never! AndIloved himso!”’ 
She broke down into sobs, hiding her face 
in her hands. 

The doctor waited until the crisis had sub- 
sided. A diagnosis of hysteria formed itself 
in his professional mind. 

“So you have no real interest in this col- 
lection?” he inquired. “‘ Would you sell it?”’ 

“Ach nein—nein!” she answered. “I 
keep it in memory of him, my Heinrich, 
who loved it so. I feel him here when I dust 
it and care forit.’’ She looked wildly round 
the room. ‘“‘I feel him here now!”’ 

The doctor nodded his head in courteous 
assent to a possibility. : 

“Did he inherit it?” he asked casually, 


as though merely pursuing a conversation 


which could not, in politeness, be allowed 
to cease on a note of distress. 

She shook her head. 

“Ah, he bought it?” 

She moistened her lips nervously ere she 
replied: 

ee Yes.’’ 

“Before the war?” 

Her face hardened as she answered again: 

6é Yes.”’ 

There was a moment of silence, and then 
the doctor changed his position slightly 
before the mantelpiece. 

“And this pretty clock?” he asked, 
pointing to it. ‘‘Did he buy that also?” 

She stared at it, then nodded her head. 

“Ja, mein Herr.” 

“So! That is curious. I am particu- 
larly interested in that clock, gnddige Frau. 
Can you remember where it was bought?” 

She hesitated, ventured a scared glance 
at him, and obviously forced herself to 
speech. The two officers involuntarily bent 
forward in their interest. jones 

“No, mein Herr.” 

She glanced round as though seeking an 
opportunity for escape. 

The doctor repeated his question in a 
heey tone of authority, his eyes fixed on 

er. 

“You are sure you cannot remember 
where that clock was bought, gnddige 
Frau?” 

“Quite sure.’ Her breast was heaving. 
She half rose from her seat. ‘‘Why do you 
ask me all these questions? Let me go! 
Let me go! You have no right to question 
me like this! I—I tell you it was bought— 
it was all bought!” 

The doctor stepped forward with a quick 
movement, seized her wrist and forced her 
back into her seat. 

“T beg of you!” he said in a voice that 
compelled obedience. 


She subsided, trembling in every limb. 
Her eyes followed his every movement with 
the fascinated attention of a frightened 
animal. 

The doctor came close to her, and from 
her point of view glanced up to the mantel- 
piece. Then, stepping back, he arranged 
the candles so that the face of the clock, 
seen from her position, was a disk of bright 
reflection. 

Without a word but with a deliberation 
which awed even the watching officers by 
its inflexible though mysterious purpose, 
he turned to her once more, and, with the 
gently firm touch of a medical man, posed 
her head so that she looked straight before 
her. Paralyzed under his masterful domi- 
nance, she submitted plastically. She was 
too frightened to utter a sound. Only her 
eyes widened as she saw him produce a 
heavy revolver. 

“Now, gnddige Frauw!”’ he said, and his 
voice, though passionless, was intense in its 
expression of level will power, “‘do not 
move your head! Look up—under your 
eyebrows. You see-that clock? Look at 
it—continue to look at it! If you take 
your eyes off it for one fraction of a second 
I shall shoot you dead! You are looking at 
it? It marks a quarter to eight. When it 
strikes eight you will tell me quite truth- 
fully how you came by it!” 

He.ceased. The young woman, her face 
white with terror, her mouth twitching, 
her nostrils distended, sat motionless, star- 
ing up under her eyebrows at the face of the 
clock. 

There was a dead silence in the room. 
The minutes passed. 

The young woman did not move a mus- 
cle. Her wide-open eyes fixed on the clock, 
she seemed to stiffen into a cataleptic 
rigidity. 

The doctor put aside his revolver. He 
approached her, took one of her wrists and 
lifted her hand from her lap. It lay limply 
in his. 

“You are feeling sleepy,’’ he said in his 
level, positive voice. ‘‘You are going to 
sleep. My voice is sounding muffled and 
far-away—but you will still hear it. You 
are losing the sense of your surroundings— 
but you will still see that clockface. You 
cannot help but see it. And when it strikes 
eight you are going to tell the truth.”’ He 
dropped the hand, which fell lifelessly again 
upon her lap. 

The young woman sat motionless as a 
statue. Her breathing changed to the deep 
respirations of sleep, although her eyes re- 
mained wide open. 

The clock struck eight. At the last of its 
thin, silvery notes the young woman shud- 
dered. Her lips moved. 

“My husband sent it to me,” she said 
in a toneless, dreamy voice. 

“When?” asked the doctor. 

In 19 ibe 

“From whence?” 

“From the Front.” 

“Do you know the place?” 

“c No.” 

“You are quite sure?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“And all these other things?”’ 

““My husband sent them to me.” 

“From France?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

‘“How did he become possessed of them?”’ 

“He took them out of houses.” 

There was a pause in which the young 
woman did not move in the slightest. She 
appeared like some oracular statue waiting 
for the next question. 

““Why did you lie to me?” asked the 
doctor in his level voice. 

“Because you would have thought my 
husband a thief, and I am so proud of him.”’ 

“Can you be proud of him, knowing 
that he was a thief?” 

“Yes,” came the dreamy answer. “It 
was not his crime. He sent these things to 
me because I asked him for them and he 
loved me.” 

“You asked him to send you these 
things? Why?” 

“Because all the other officers’ wives 
were having things sent to them.” 

“So! Your husband would not have 
taken them if you had not asked for them?” 

“No. He took them only to give me 
pleasure. He never thought of anybody 
but me. That is why I love him so—why 
I shall always love him.” 

The doctor bit his lip and hesitated for a 
moment. 
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“You do not think your husband would 
have offered violence to a woman in the 
house where he got this clock?” 

“No, he loved me too much. He never 
thought of any woman but me. I am sure 
of it. He was an ideal man, my Heinrich, 
always gentle, always loving, always faith- 
ful.” She paused a. moment before con- 
tinuing: ‘It is cruel of you to make me 
realize how much I love him!” 

The doctor stood over her, contemplat- 
ing her, his brows wrinkled in a puzzled 
frown. His comrades looked at him in- 
quiringly. He ignored them. The young 
woman, having ceased to speak, remained 
motionless and upright on her chair. The 
only sound in the room was the ticking of 
the clock. 

Suddenly the doctor’s brows cleared in 
an evident decision. He lifted the young 
woman’s hand again as he spoke in his 
level, positive voice. His face was very 
grave: 

“You are asleep. But you are going into 
a very much deeper sleep, a sleep so pro- 
found that it takes you far out of this time 
and place. Nevertheless, you will remain 
in touch with me and you will hear my 
voice. But everything else is going from 
you. You are now released from the limita- 
tions of this body. You are on a plane 
from which you:can enter into any time and 
place that I shall command.’ 

He dropped her hand and, with his finger- 
tips, closed the lids over her eyes. Her 
body still remained upright in its trancelike 
rigidity. 

“What do you see?”’ he asked. 

“Nothing,” came the dreamy answer. 

““Where are you?” 

“T do not know—I—I am nowhere, I 
think,” she said with hesitation. ‘‘I—I— 
oh, do not keep me like this!’ There was a 
new note of anxiety in her voice. 

“Wait a moment,” said the doctor. He 
turned to the mantelpiece, took down the 
clock, placed it on her lap, and clasped her 
hands about it. 

“Now,” he said in his quiet, tense tones, 
‘you are in touch with that clock. I want 
you to go into the time and place when that 
clock had another owner—before your hus- 
band had it. Focus yourself upon it. Go 
into the room where it stands.’ 

The young woman’s eyelids twitched 
flickeringly, but otherwise her rigid atti- 

.tude was unmodified. 

““Yes’’ —she said in a slow and doubtful 
tone; “‘yes uy 

“What do you see?’ asked the doctor. 
His lips compressed themselves firmly after 
the words, the muscles of his lean jaw stood 
out in the intense effort of his will to keep 
his emotion under control, to avoid an un- 
conscious suggestion of ideas. 

“T see a salon,” said the young woman 
dreamily, ‘‘a salon with French windows 
opening on to a lawn. There is a grand 
piano in it—and a young woman seated at 
the piano. She is dark—young Oh, 
she is very beautiful! She keeps on looking 
at the clock—the clock is on the mantel- 
piece between two bronze statuettes. She is 
expecting somebody e 

“Yes?” said the doctor, crouching over 
her, his fists clenched in a spasm of 
supremely willed self-control, his breath 
coming in the quick gasps enforced by that 
tumultuous beating of the heart he could 
not command. 

“Yes? Go on!” 

“She hears a footstep—she jumps up 
from the piano. A man comes into the 
room—a civilian. She throws her arms 
about him and kisses him. She leads him 
across to the mantelpiece and takes up the 
clock. She puts it into his hands—she is 
showing him something on the back of it, 
something written! They kiss again. They 


. are in love these two—how she loves him! 


I can feel that—I can feel her love vibrating 
in me!” She paused dreamily. ‘I know 
what real love is—and she loves him like 
that.” 

“The man?” asked the doctor, his eye 
wild. ‘“‘The man? Describe him!” 

“His back is turned to me—I cannot see 
his face Ah, he turns round! The man 
is—you!” 

The doctor looked as though he were 
going to collapse. His companions watched 
him, fascinated, completely mystified, try- 
ing to guess at the drama their ignorance of 
the language hid from them. He mastered 
himself with a mighty effort. 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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(Concluded from Page 59) 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘You have the place 
right—but not the time. Go on a year— 
more than a year! Go on to the time when 
this clock passed out of that woman’s 
possession!” 

“More than a-~ year!” she repeated 
dreamily. ‘I—I must sleep—I cannot.” 
She was silent for a few moments. ‘‘ Yes— 


yes—I see the room again. The young 
woman is in it. She is seated at a little 
table—writing. She looks up Oh, how 


sad and pale she is! But she is still very 
beautiful. I am so sorry for her—she is so 
unhappy—and she is still in love, I can 
still feel it vibrating in me. She is picking 
up a photograph—she kisses it—it is 
yours!—she kisses it again and again. Why 
are you not with her? I feel that you area 
great distance off—she does not know 
where you are. That worries her, because 
she loves you so.”’ She stopped. 

“Go on,” said the doctor sternly. ‘‘ What 
do you see next?” 

‘‘She puts away her writing hurriedly. 
She is frightened of something—someone is 
coming, I think—yes! The door opens—a 
soldier—no, a German officer! Oh, she is 
frightened of him, but she is brave! She 
stands up as he comes toward her. She 
draws back from him—he is between her 
and the door. He puts out his hands, tries 
to hold her. Ach!’’—her voice rose to a 
scream—‘“‘it is Heinrich!” 

““Go on!’”’ commanded the doctor. ‘‘Go 
on! What do you see?” His voice was 
terrible in its inexorability. 

“‘Oh, no, no!” she whimpered. ‘No! 
Don’t make me see! Don’t make me see! 
I don’t want to—I don’t want to ——- Ach, 
Heinrich, Heinrich!’’ Her voice came on a 
note of anguish. “I cannot bear it!” 

The doctor frowned at the rigid figure 
with closed eyes that began to sway slightly 
to and fro upon its chair. Her face was 
drawn with a suffering beyond expression. 

“See!” he commanded. ‘‘And tell me 
what you see!” 

“Oh!” she moaned, “‘you are cruel— 
cruel! I do not want to see! I do not 
want to look!” 

“You must!” 

“Oh!” Evidently she surrendered help- 
lessly. She commenced in a fatigued, 
dreary voice: ‘‘They are there together — 
the two of them! That beautiful woman —— 
Oh, I hate her now, I hate her! Ach, 
Heinrich, have you forgotten me?”’ It was 
as if she called to him. ‘‘He does not hear 
me. His eyes are fixed on the woman.” 
She continued in short panting sentences 
uttered with increasing horror. ‘‘ She is re- 
treating from him, farther and farther back. 
He is following her. Oh, something terri- 
ble is going to happen—it is in the air— 
I feel it—something horrible! What 
Ah, he is trying to kiss her! My Heinrich! 
Oh, how dreadful, how dreadful! Oh, don’t 
make me see any more! Don’t make me 
see any more! He has got her in his 
arms—she is struggling. Oh, I can’t look— 
I will not look! Oh, Heinrich, and I loved 
you so!”’ Her voice fell from the scream of 
a nightmare to a plaintive moaning. ‘‘Oh, 
no more—no more! I can bear no more!” 

“Look! Look to the very end!” 

The doctor’s comrades shuddered at his 
aspect as he crouched over her, seeming as 
though he were trying to peer with her eyes 
into some scene of horror they could not 
even imagine. 

The young woman’s face was a mask of 
agony. 

“Oh, you torture me,”’ she moaned; “‘you 
torture me! I see, and I do not want to 
see—oh, I do not want to see!” 

“What do you see?” 

“They are struggling together! She 
fights desperately—what a wild cat she is! 
He is pinning her arms to her sides with his 
embrace—she throws her head back, back, 
to escape him. Ah! She has broken away! 
She runs to the table. What is she going to 
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do?’’ The seer’s voice rose in acute alarm. 
“‘ Ach, a revolver! Oh, no, no!”’ The ejac- 
ulation was a vehement and agonized pro- 
test. ‘‘Heinrich! Oh, leave her—leave her! 
No, he laughs at her as he follows—and she 
is so desperate. Ah, he has got her up in a 
corner—he has seized her again—she is 
crying out—it is a name—she cries it again 
and again.” 

“What name?” 

“T hear it! Jules!—Jules!—that is it— 
Jules! Oh, what a tone of despair!” 

The doctor closed his eyes and swayed. 
Then, mastering himself with a super- 
human effort, he said hoarsely: 

“Go on—to the”end!” 

“T cannot see plainly—they are strug- 
gling still. Ach! The revolver! She has 
fired! I see the thin smoke in the air. 
What has happened? He has her in his 
arms—he stumbles with her. Ach, she is 
dead! She has shot herself. He stretches 
her out on the floor—he is bending over 
her. Ach, Heinrich, Heinrich, you have 
broken my heart!’ She wailed as if from 
the depths of a wretchedness beyond all 
solace. ‘‘ You have killed my love forever! 
I hate you, I hate you, I hate you as long 
as I live—I hate myself for having loved 
you! Faithless, despicable brute!” 

She finished in a tone of fierce vindictive- 
ness, a resentment, at once horrified and 
implacable, of unforgivable wrong. 

But the doctor no longer heeded her. 
Hands to his brow, eyes closed, he reeled 
away from her. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” he groaned. 
“Marcelle, Marcelle! How shall I avenge 
you?” 

He glanced at the now silent and still 
rigid figure of the young woman. Tears 
were trickling down her cheeks from the 
closed eyes. Her trance was unbroken. 
She sat still nursing the clock. 

Then, with a deep breath, he drew him- 
self erect. The jaw that expressed his 
powerful will set hard again. His two com- 
panions looked with horror upon the dread- 
ful pallor of that face from which two fierce 
eyes blazed. A little laugh broke from him. 
It was a sickening mockery of mirth. 

“Mes amis!” he said. “‘ You asked me a 
little time ago what I thought of the policy 
of reprisals. I ask you that question now. 
That young woman, in a hypnotic trance, 
has just described to me, as though she had 
seen it acted before her eyes, the suicide of 
my wife. She killed herself rather than be 
outraged by this woman’s husband. In her 
waking life the young woman is, of course, 
totally ignorant of the event. In her wak- 
ing life she adores the memory of her dead 
husband as of a perfect and faithful lover. 
Now, in her hypnotic state, she loathes 
him; her love has turned to bitter, jealous 
hatred. She despises him. In fact, she feels 
toward him just as she would have felt had 
she witnessed the scene that destroyed my 
life’s happiness. It rests with me to call her 
back to waking life totally ignorant of her 
husband’s crime, adoring him as before, or 
to leave her in an agony of shattered love. 
Virtually, her husband murdered my wife. 
Her memory of him is the only thing that I 


_can touch. Shall I leave it sacred? 


“Or shall I, justly, kill it? What do you 
say? It is a pretty little problem in re- 
prisals for you!”’ 

His comrades stared at him in horrified 
astonishment. 

“But,” cried the battalion commander, 
“are you sure ——”’ 

“Look at her!” replied the doctor. 

The young woman still sat rigidly up- 
right. Her face was drawn with anguish. 
Heavy tears rolled ceaselessly from under 
the closed eyelids. She sobbed quietly in a 
far-off kind of way that was nevertheless 
eloquent of an immense despair. 

“She sees what happened?” queried the 
captain in an incredulous and puzzled tone. 

“Three years ago. She is looking at it 
now,” asserted the doctor. ‘‘She sees her 
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husband bending over my dead wife. Come, 
messieurs, let me have your verdict!” He 
seemed to be experiencing a grim, unhuman 
enjoyment at their evident recoil from the 
terrible problem he offered them. ‘I must 
wake her soon!” 

“‘And if she wakes, knowing?” faltered 
the captain. 

‘She will probably kill herself. She has 
been living in an intense love for the ideal- 
ized memory of her husband. The revul- 
sion will be overwhelming.” 

The battalion commander interposed: 

“But, mon cher—a suicide—that goes 
beyond se 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“Her husband drove my wife to sui- 
cide!” 

“Tt is terribly logical,”” murmured the 
young captain, “‘but’”’—he glanced at the 
unconscious figure in its mysterious and 
awful grief—‘‘one needs to be God to in- 
dulge in logic to that point.” 

““And yet we are but men,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘and the problem is there before 
us—must be solved at once! In my place, 
what would you do?” 

The battalion commander rose. He went 
up to his comrade and looked him in the 
eyes. 

‘“‘Mon cher,” he said solemnly, ‘‘ God for- 
bid that I should ever be in your place! I 
do not know.” 

The doctor turned to the young man. 
There was a terrible smile on his lips. 

““And you, mon cher Jordan?” 

The captain rose also. He also read the 
hell in the doctor’s eyes. _He shook. his 
head and shuddered. 

“Mon ami,” he replied. ‘I should go 
mad.” 

The doctor nodded grimly. ; 

“The terrible thing is that I cannot go 
mad,” he said. “I am still sane. So you 
both decline the problem?” 

The two officers shook their heads, not 
trusting themselves to speech. 

The doctor turned away from them and 
covered his face with both hands. He 
reeled to the mantelpiece, leaned against it. 
They saw his body shake in the intensity of 
the nervous crisis which swept over him. 

“Marcelle!”” he cried. ‘‘ Marcelle! If 
you are a living spirit, counsel me! Shall 
I avenge?” 

The watchers turned to the entranced 
woman as though involuntarily expecting a 
reply through her from that mysterious 
region where her soul was in touch with the 
long-past tragedy she had revealed. She 
still wept silently in that awful sleep which 
was no sleep. But no word passed her lips. 
Only the clock she held upon her lap struck 
one silvery note, marking the half hour. 

At the sound the doctor turned from the 
fireplace and took up the clock. He gazed 
with a passionate intensity upon the in- 
scription on the back. 

“Marcelle!”” he murmured. ‘Our love 
ceases not when Time itself shall cease! 
Though you are dead, that still lives, that 
was not murdered! I understand, ma bien- 
aimée, I understand!’’ 

He put the clock gently upon the mantel- 
piece and turned once more to the rigid, 
waiting figure. 

His comrades watched him, spellbound, 
keying themselves to deducé his decision 
from the tone of his voice when he should 
speak. His stern face was ‘set in an un- 
faltering resolve they could not penetrate. 
He lifted her hand. 

“Gnddige Frau,’ he said—and the level, 
passionless voice gave no hint to those 
ignorant of the language of the purport of 
the German words which followed—‘“‘ when 
you wake from this sleep you will entirely 
forget the hideous dream through which 
you have passed. You will never remember 
it, waking or asleep. You will think of your 
husband as you have always thought of 
him—faithful and loving. You will com- 
pletely resume your normal life. You will 
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not even be aware that you have 
will seem to you as if you had only 
down in this chair. But when y 
you will present me with the clock: 
mantelpiece. You will feel an ove 
ing impulse to do this, and you wil 
Now”’—he wiped the tears f 


Would she shriek? What terri! 
would be the expression of a 
despair? Or had he —— "° 
breath. 
Her eyelids flickered for a 
then, with one deep sigh, her e 
She smiled round on them. 
‘Meine Herren?” she 
of timid inquiry. Then, fixing 
the doctor: ‘‘ You sent for me? 
The doctor looked at her 
“The commandant desired 
you, gnddige Frau, that you 
no apprehensions during our s 
consider ourselves the guests 
lady and we hope to leave only 
memory behind us.”’ a 
His companions marveled ai 
of will which could enforce s 
normality of voice and feature, — 
The German woman smiled up 
bales little enim e Pe 
“You are very kind, Herr Doct 
convey my thanks to the 
She made a little movem 
attention to her black d 
husband in heaven, if 
will—will bless you.”’ Her 
tears. ‘‘ Please excuse me!’ 
pretty little gesture of apolo 
ory is all I have—I cani 
him into. every act of my 
“Love need not cease wi 
Frau,’’ replied the doctor. ‘ 
those we loved still watch 
we cannot see them.” 3 
She smiled again. a: 
“He had no thought but of 
Doctor, and I have none but of t 
you understand,” she finished in 


involuntary sympathy. “You {0 


loved?” a 
“Ja, gnidige Frau,” he ap 
grave and enigmatic smile. “Ta). 

Her eyes went past him to tin 
piece, rested with a curiously fix /é 
sion on the clock. Suddenly, | tl 
moved by an uncontrollable im ils 
jumped up, took the clock fromt 
piece and thrust it into the doctis 

“Please accept this!” she sa|4j 
ingly. Bec 

The doctor fixed his grave eye' [0 

“Why?” he asked. 4 


She stammered, evidently 
her reason. t 
““Because—because I want y' /t0 
it—because I feel, I do not | 
that you have protected me fn 
thing ” She stopped, 
own words. ‘That is absurd, I] 
exclaimed. ‘‘But it belonged to 
Herr Doctor. You, who under: 
will value it, I know. I—I feel 
to have it!” ee 
She left him standing with i ie 
turned to the other officers with 1! 
ing little smile and bowed sligh/ ii 
well.  ~ =. 
“Gute Nacht, meine Herren! sht 
and went out of the room. : 
The doctor stared after he| lis 
deadly white. Suddenly his } 
and crumpled. He sank down 1 iis? 
by one of the chairs, still claspir he 
in his hands. | 4 
“‘Marcelle!” he cried, his i 


over his recovered love toker/il 
shaking. ‘Marcelle! Have I ‘18 
Have I done right?” . lad 
The battalion commander 11 
subordinate on the shoulder. F2% 
silently out of the room. —_ 
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| 
} 
| 
| 


JR 


SATURDAY 


) 


Pick out your rugs at home— 


We have prepared at considerable ex- 
pense a beautiful color chart of Congo- 
leum Art-Rugs showing them in the 
actual color tones. 


Send for it today. Then decide just 
which design and color harmony is 
best for your rooms before you go to 


your dealer. 


He will be glad to show you these 
Art-Rugs and will tell you of their 
many unique features— 


First, that they are sanitary because 
they have a firm, non-absorbent sur- 


face which is impervious to both 
Moisture and dirt. 


Second, that they are easy to clean, re- 
_ | quiring only a damp mop to restore | 


the colors and design to their orig- 
inal brightness and charm. That 
means the end of dusty, laborious 
beating and sweeping. 


Third, that they are durable, for the 
firm, resilient surface resists wear to 
a remarkable degree. 


Fourth, that they are easy to lay, stay 
flat on the floor without any fasten- 
ing and have no tendency to curl or 
“kick-up”’ at the edges and corners. 


Fifth, that they are economical—sizes 
and prices are as follows: 


6 x9 feet $8.75 9x 9 feet $12.75 
7, x 9 feet 10.60 9x10\4feet 14.85 
9x 12 feet $17.00 


QNGOL 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY WILL 


ADAMP CLOTH WILL REMOVE 


EVENING POST 


£ Look for the 
>> Gold Seal 
The Gold Seal, attached 
aN to the face of all gen- 
uine Congoleum Art- 
4 Rugs, and to every two 
a yards of the other Con- 
: goleum Floor-Coverings 
\ keeps you from getting 
) inferior substitutes 
: which cannot give the 
j service or satisfaction 
j of real Congoleum. The 
only way you can be 
sure of the genuine is to 
insist on seeing the 


Gold Seal on the face 


_ANT-RUGS AND 
FLOOR-COVERINGS 


1 
GOLD SEAL, 


GUARANTEE 


BE REFUNDED 


De ee or the name ‘‘Congo- 


leum”’ stamped on the 
back. 


Congoleum “All-over’’ 
Floor-Coverings 


Congoleum Art-Carpets (3 yards wide)—our 
newest product. Their extra width enables 
you to cover many rooms without a seam. 
Made in beautiful 12-color patterns suitable 
for living-room, bedroom, dining-room, hall, 
etc. Price $1.25 per square yard. 


Congoleum (2 yards wide)—the original Con- 

- goleum for use over the entire floor. Made 
in a wide range of splendid patterns for 
kitchen, bathroom, pantry, etc. Price $1.15 
per square yard. 


Allprices in the Far West and South average 15% higher than 
those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. All 
prices subject to change without notice. - 


Philadelph San Francisco 
Chicago Boston 
Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 
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This un-retouched photograph shows the splendid condition Fie 36 x 6 
Goodyear Dual Tires after traveling past the 18,000 mile mark on a 
3Y2-ton truck owned by the Boss Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


GOOD: 


AKRON | 


| 
| 
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uality In 


Plain Sight 


) Be appearance of our Goodyear Solid Tires shows their excellent 
condition after covering more than 18,000 miles in 23 months 


of service. 


They certainly are built to give long service.’ 


— Boss 


Manufacturing Company, makers of gloves and mittens, Toledo, Ohio. 


HE un-retouched photograph oppo- 

site this page affords visual evidence 

of the ability of Goodyear Solid Tires 
to weather long, arduous service and still 
come up smiling. 


Six of these huskies started to work as the 
original equipment of a 3¥2-ton truck which 


hauled its first load for the Boss Manufac- 
turing Company of Toledo on November 


29, 1916. 


Operating over a minimum of 30 miles daily, 
this bulky transport has carried huge quanti- 
ties of bales filled with army gloves. And 
these loads have approached narrowly the 
truck’s 7,000 pound limit. 


Plowing along underneath, the Goodyear 
Solid Tires have had to bear the brunt of 
these top-heavy burdens in addition to the 
weight of the truck itself. 


After approximately 23 months of this service, 
all of these tires—like the two in the photo- 
graph —still have smooth, thick treads, : prom- 
ising more thousands of miles beyond the 
round 18,000 they have delivered thus far. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, 


Observe that the rubber, in the doughty 
Goodyear Solid Tires shown, still exhibits real 
vitality. Also note that their treads have worn 


down smoothly and evenly, meaning that no 


rubber is being wasted. 


Then mark the fact that despite the great 
cargoes carried and the enormous strains 
endured, these tires offer no signs of chipping 
or separation from the steel base. 


The service given by Goodyear Solid Tires in 
this particular case furnishes a good example 
of the durability of these tires under proper 
conditions of equipment and care. 


Users of Goodyear Solid Tires, men and firms 
cash in on the 
notable improvements which Goodyear has 
effected in solid-tire manufacture during 
years of constant test and inventive effort. 


who get mileages like this, 


They also are in position to take advantage of 
Goodyear Truck Tire Service as rendered at the 
hundreds of carefully selected stations, found 
in all the leading centers where trucks are used. 


OHIO 


CULED TERES 


ID you ever notice that animals 
won’t stand for anything unusual in 
another of the species? Tie a red 


rag to a chicken’s tail and the en- 
tire scandalized poultry yard will 
have a fit. 

Rub mud on a sheep’s face 
and, no matter if that old. ram 
has been boss of the flock as far 
back as sheep memory: reaches, 
the whole woolly community will 
immediately jump him and butt 
him into an early grave. 

By the same token, let a man 
come out on the street in certain 
districts wearing a silk hat and 
the populace will climb up on his 
neck and ride before he has gone 
half a block. Yes; human ani- 
mals are exactly the same as their 
barnyard cousins; and that’s why 
I always will maintain that Mar- 
maduke P. Chisholm had no right 
to come to Sandstorm wearing 
such a name. 

Clint Peters and I were down at the station un- 
loading an ore wagon the evening when Marmaduke 
P. Chisholm came to town. We saw him when he 
stepped down to the sandy platform and cast about 
him a slow smile of —of We couldn’t define it—Clint 
and I; but it seemed somehow to be insulting; and, what- 
ever it was, it roused within us instinctive antagonism. 

And that, too, is an attribute common to all animals. 
A dog will meet a strange dog and hate him at first sight; 
maybe he’ll be great chums with the next dog he meets. It 
can’t be explained; but there is within us all, dogs and 
men, a mysterious something that makes us like or dislike 
another of our kind at first glance. Dogs and men, that 
mysterious something rules our choice of friends. And 
when Marmaduke’ P. Chisholm came up to where Clint 
and I were sweating over the dusty ore, and smiled that 
smile we didn’t understand, and asked us the way to the 
hotel 

When he did that we wanted to climb down and stick 
a cigarette in his eye; but we didn’t. We acted like gentle- 
men and gave him the information he asked. Of course 
he didn’t follow it. Had he done’so, he would have 
brought up in Death Valley, or maybe the south foothills 
of the Funeral Range; and this story wouldn’t have been 
written. 

I suppose Clint and I should have felt mean and guilty 
over the way we had acted toward this stranger within 
our gates; but we didn’t. More than that, we both 
hoped he’d lose his way and starve miserably to death 
somewhere between the station and Jake Bauer’s saloon. 
For we didn’t like him; that was all there was to it—we 
didn’t like him! He was a good-looking young fellow, 
perhaps two or three years older than we were—Clint and 
I were nineteen—but he wore a Panama hat and a white 
linen suit and tennis shoes, and we sensed, by that smile 
of his, he thought the desert was a joke. 

“‘T can lick the son of a gun anyway!”’ said Clint after 
a long silence. 

“T’ll bet you ten dollars I-lick him first!” I said, and 
glowered moodily after the erect young figure striding up 
the street toward Uncle Jimmie Pepple’s hotel. 

“Tm going to do it now, while he’s fresh in my mind,” 
said Clint, and started away; but I restrained him. 

“‘Let’s let him get rested up first,” I said. ‘‘We want 
him to be in good condition before we start in to change 
his map. Let’s treat him kindly for a while and then he 
can’t say we took advantage of him.’’ 

“Y’ll treat him kindly!”’ said Clint bitterly. ‘“‘If he 
grins at me that way again I’ll just naturally pull his 
backbone out and beat him to death with it!’’ 


II 


ARMADUKE might have got by with it at that if he 

hadn’t horned in on our social affairs before he even 
got acclimated. You know a community won’t stand 
much from an outsider until he has been a resident long 
enough for it to forget that he was once an outsider. 
Unless you are a native son you want to speak low and 
step high and wide for awhile after you first arrive-in a 
strange town, or somebody will probably bestow half 
a brick upon you when you’re not needing it. 

So, when Marmaduke P. Chisholm calmly preémpted 
Ethelinda Mangus he committed sacrilege, lese majesty, 
treason, malfeasance and about every other crime in the 
calendar. He even appropriated Sunday evenings—which 
holy hours belonged to Clint Peters and me by-divine right. 
Together we had been calling on Ethelinda Mangus every 
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“He Doesn't Fight Fair!”’ 
Said Clint. ‘““He Goes to College Out 
There in the City and He Learns Tricks'’ 


Sunday evening for a year. There was a tacit understand- 
ing between us that Ethelinda belonged to us jointly, and 
somehow or other neither felt any jealousy. 

But when Marmaduke P. Chisholm waded in Clint 
Peters and I boiled and seethed. 

Impudence” It was his middle name! We felt sure 
that no matter what else might threaten him in the way 
of bodily affliction Marmaduke never would have to con- 
sult a nerve specialist. 

You see, when old Jerry Mangus went prospecting up 
in the pine country and died of mountain fever, he left 
Ethelinda entirely alone in the world, with no money and 
no job. Jerry had made no provision for Ethelinda at all, 
simply because he hadn’t been expecting to die; which 
was natural in a man of forty, weighing two hundred 
pounds, and able to lick any man between Neenach and 
the Panamints. 

So, that being the case and Sandstorm thinking a whole 
lot of the girl, we all got together and landed Ethelinda 
in charge of the public library. And, in order that one 
may view clearly our attitude in this matter, it may be 
well to explain that Ethelinda was about the only eligible 
girl in Sandstorm at the time; hence she was very val- 
uable—especially to Clint and me, who claimed her out 
of the vast egotism of youth. 

And then along comes this here Marmaduke P. Chiz- 
zleum—that’s the way we pronounced it—along comes 
Marmaduke and takes her away from us. , And he’s only 
two weeks in Sandstorm! You can see how serious the 
thing really was. 

“T can’t understand why Ethelinda allows him to stick 
round!”’ J said one evening after Clint and I had been 
going over the melancholy affair. ‘‘Seems to me she’d 
give him the gate somehow and not let him keep all her 
old friends away.” 

“She hasn’t any father, poor girl!”’ said Clint sadly. 
“Tf she had a father I bet he’d take that Marmaduke P. 
Chizzleum and drive him head first into the ground like 
a wire nail!”’ 

“Well, she hasn’t any father,’ I sighed; ‘‘so there’s no 
use wishing.”’ 

Clint had been thinking deeply. 

“Maybe we could be a father to her,’”’ he suggested 
hopefully. “‘Somebody ought to.’ 

““I—I don’t believe I know how it’s done,” I doubted. 
“Being a father to a pretty young girl—it’s going to be a 
hard job, Clint. Bound to be!’’” 

“We've got to learn,” said Clint positively. ‘‘We’ve 
got to get him away from Ethelinda before he worries the 
poor girl to death. Maybe we don’t know all about being 
a father to a poor, persecuted orphan girl, but we can learn 
as we go along. Me, I’m going to practice on Marmaduke 


. P. Chizzleum. I’m going to start in by knocking his nose 


so far out of plumb that when he gets the grippe he’ll 
sneeze in his own ear.” 


February 8,19 


We walked up the street together 
in the day; and as we turned the ¢ 
by Eddie Brown’s hardware store y 
suddenly face to face with Marmaduke P. Ch 
walking with Ethelinda Mangus. Meeting the 
denly that way, Clint and I were confused. 
duke lifted his Panama hat gracefully and | 
smiled and bowed to her two old friends. = | 
Embarrassed, I fumbled and failed to get hold of | 
own hat until the couple had passed me. Clint fa 
worse than I; in reaching for his headgear he was ne. 
ous and overzealous, and pushed it off his head. 
wind did therest; and my whole body tingled wi 
pathetic shame to see poor Clint chasing that j 
hat down the sandy street before the eyes of the 
In all honesty I m 
fess that Marmad: 
hadn’t done a thing to 
rage us. 4 
He had bowed very |. 
litely, as a gentleman n { 
who encounters other ¢.. 
tlemen—friends of the | 
with whom he is walk 
But Clint and I had » 
haved like clowns. « 
knew this; and the kni|- 
edge of our clumsiness, )- 
gether with the recollec » 
of Marmaduke P. C:- 
holm’s graceful behayio n 
that occasion, infuriate is 
beyond all reason. © 
didn’t say much, bute 
went back down the st > 
to a secluded place d 
= _ stuck round, waiting. | 
Along toward the middle of the afternoon we w 
Marmaduke walking along the street alone. As he cie 
up to us Clint stepped casually out in front of him. 
“Hello, Marmalade!”’ said Clint, and grinned—a in 
that was a worse insult than the offending travesty. 
Marmaduke stood fast. He turned somewhat pale, it 
his eyes never left Clint’s eyes. 
““Marmaduke,”’ he said in a low but firm voice. | 
“Maybe you didn’t hear me when I said it,” id 
Clint in a smooth patient way—like a teacher labc ig 
with a very dull child. “‘I said Marmalade.” He m 2d 
in a little closer. | 
Still the other young fellow didn’t change his pos »n 
and his eyes never left Clint’s eyes. 
““Marmaduke,”’ he said again, and Clint blew up. (nt 
is mighty hot-tempered. 
“Damn you!” he said, breathing hoarsely. “Whi re 
you, anyway, to come teetering into this camp and s ig- 
gering round like you owned all Sandstorm Butte? Vet 
I tell you a thing, it goes—d’ye hear? When I sal 
everything in this neighborhood holds its breath till jet 
through! I’m a he-wolf; and I’m hungry! Why 1:0 
thump you in the stomach with my finger and kil] ol 
outright I don’t know; but I warn you I’m not a pal 
man. Do you get that, Marmalade?” he 
Still Chisholm stood fast and waited, his eyes /¢! 
with Clint’s angry, inflamed eyes. 
“*Marmaduke,”’ he said for the third time. 
“You’re a liar!’ bawled Clint, and swung a smai lp 
blow for Marmaduke’s head. 
The head wasn’t there when the blow arrived, an hie 
next instant they were all over the street. Sudiily 


something happened and Clint went to the sand 1? # 
sack of meal. S| 

__ Chisholm stood over him until he opened his ® 
Then he spoke. But all he said was “Marmaduke — 
oke 


and waited. 

“Maybe you’re right!”’ said Clint presently. He: 
in a weak, shaken voice. a 

Chisholm turned away, wiping certain red str 
his own face; for in a mix-up—even a short 0 
as he had been in with the husky desert boy he w 
to get something for himself. But after taking 
of steps he hesitated and then came back. 

““The middle name,” he explained politely, 
And then he went away. 


ees, 


qr 


sd E DOESN’T fight fair!” said Clint. 
college out there in the city and he learns 

he’d just stand up and swap wallops I’d soo 
into a pulp and paint the wide desert with him. 
won’t do it. What’s the use to try to lick a jack 
This was nearly three weeks after the fight in the **” 
and Clint and I had been getting sorer and sor 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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LATHER 
SELTIN 


_ Mid the dust and steam of America’s 
master mills, Alexander the Belt stands to 
serve your power needs—from the mighty 
tendon that pulls your main power load 
to the last slender delicately balanced belt. 


_ Like a giant hand gloved in leather he 
grips your pulleys and commands the at- 
tention of your machines. Power, profit, : 
prestige predominate in plants that use him. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, Philadelphia 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Distributors of Alexander Leather Belting, Sole Leather, 
| Harness and Strapping Leather and Leather Specialties 
are located in all of the principal cities of the world 


THE HIGH MARK 
ON LEATHER 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


You, like others, have followed many great 


industrial advancements. 


The bicycle, the automobile, the truck; and if 
you are a car owner you have kept pace with 


the development of tires. 


The pneumatic tire has made the automobile 
of today possible; it has been improved and 
perfected in many ways; but it is still the cause 


of seemingly unavoidable trouble. 


Like every other 


Alabama 
Birmingham—312 20th St. 
Birmingham Rubber Sales Co. 
Gadsden—315 Broad St. 
More Mileage Sales Co. 
Huntsyille—7 Post Office Row 
Alabama Tire Repair Co. 


Montgomery—210MontgomerySt. 


Gates Half-Sole Tire Co. 
Arizona 


Clifton—Sidebotham Overland Co. 


Chas. E. Sidebotham 
Douglas—912 F. Ave. 

Douglas Service Station 
Phoenix—431 N. Central St. 
Prescott—217-19 N. Cortez St. 

E Gage 
Tucson—231 E. Congress St. 
Rockwell & Sons 


California 

Los Angeles—522 West 9th St. 
International Sales Co 

Oakland—2201 Broadway 
Joseph Berger 

Redding— Mathew Patterson 

Sacramento—1009-1011 14th St. 
R. C. Hauxwell 

San Bernardino—7236 E. St. 
Arrowhead Garage Co. 

San Diego—i10 C. St. 
International Sales Co. 

San Francisco—250 Van Ness 
Gates Half-Sole Tire Station 

San Jose—150 E. Santa Clara 
R. R. Keck 

Santa Barbara—134 E. Haley St. 
California Tire Co. 

Santa Cruz—9 Walnut Ave. 
Keller-Sweeney Vulc. Co. 

Vallejo—500 Capital St. 
F. B. Gerick 


Colorado 
Boulder—Mr. W. S. Withers 


Colorado Springs—13 E. Bijou St. 


Gates Service Station 
Fort Collins—112 W. Oak St. 
Motor Accessories Co. 
Fort Morgan— 
Eaches & Van Buskirk 
perand Junction—635 Main St. 
. A. Wester 
Gites tois 8th Ave. 
Weld County Tire Co. 
Longmont—457 Main St. 
Auto Tire & Repair Co. 
Pueblo—217 N. Union Ave. 
Gates Half-Sole Tire Station 
Sterling—3rd & Poplar Sts. 
The Logan Auto Co. 


GATE 


motorist you have said: 


Trinidad—162 E. Main St. 
More Mileage Tire Co. 


Delaware 


Wilmington—223 W. 13th St. 
Robt. B. Elzey 


Florida 
Daytona—Perry & Crouch 


St. po ty Set 9th Ave. N. 


ohn T. Good 
Tampa—2212 Florida Ave. 
Smith’s Vulc. Shop 


Georgia 

Atlanta—345 Peachtree St. 

Int. Rubber Sales Co. 
Augusta—540 Broad St. 

Augusta Half-Sole Co. 
Columbus—113 10th St. 

More Mileage Sales Co. 
Macon—620 Poplar St. 

Drane & Tucker 
Rome—3rd St. 

Int. Rubber Sales Co. 
Savannah—444 Drayton St. 

Wallis Sales Co. 


Idaho 

Boise—9th & Hancock Sts. 

Idaho Tire & Rubber Co. 
Caldwell—614 Main St. 

The Service Tire Co. 
Idaho Falls—343 C. St. 

A. A. Bramwell & Co. 
Lewiston— 

Kaddatz Tire & Vulc. Co. 
Twin Falls—Twin Falls Vulc. Co. 


Illinois 
Bloomington—109 So. Main St. 
Schloeffel & Co. 
Champaign—345 N. Hickory 
Chicago—1840 Michigan Ave. 
he Gates Co. 
Joliet—717 N. Chicago St. 
Bernhard Friegang 
Peoria—510 Fulton St. 
Economy Tire Co. 
Springfield—119 N. 6th St. 
Lee’s Tire Shop 


Indiana 


Delphi—Engle’s Vulc. Shop 

Evansville—210 Upper 5th St. 
New Process Vulc. Co. 

Indianapolis—203 N. Del. St. 
Int. Rubber Sales Co. 

Fort Wayne—2002 Calhoun St. 
More Mileage Sales Co. 

Richmond—1134 Main St. 
Harry H. Tubesing 


REGISTERED 


SIA LF = 
AOL E 


“Some day inventive genius will put 


to this.” 


% 7 


Your prediction has practically come true at 
like many other great inventions it has con) 


out of the necessities of the World War ai! 


South Bend—132 E. Jefferson 
Taylor's Tire Shop 


Iowa 
Algona—304 S. Dodge St. 

Mr. F. J aaz 
Armstrong—Mr. F. R. Van Duser 
Boone—92514 6th St. 

Gates Half-Sole Tire Station 
Burlington—209 N. 5th St. 

209 Service Co. 
Carroll—W. Fourth St. 

Gates Half-Sole Tire Co. 
Cedar Rapids—407 Second Ave. 

Ed. F. Weingartl 
Centerville—113 E. Van Buren 

Earl L. Roberts 
Charles City—99 S. Main St. 

ing & Powers 
Clinton—Andrew Paysen 
Des Moines—409 W. 9th St. 

More Mileage Tire Co. . 
Dubuque—262 8th St. 

Gates Half-Sole Tire Station 
Eagle Grove—Wm. Braumann 
Knoxville—E. C. Wilson E 
Leon—J. W. Bowman 
Marshalltown—35 N. Center 

Gates Half-Sole Tire Station 
Missouri Valley— 

Valley Tire & Repair Co. 
Muscatine— 

Service Tire & Vulc. Co. 
Nevada—Opera House Block 

Nevada Tire Co. 

Newton— 
Newton Vulc. & Welding Co. 


Ottumwa—425-27-29 E. Main St. 


John B. Gohmann 
Red Oak—400 Third St. 
Malony & Kerrihard Co. 
Sheldon—812 3rd Ave. 
Sheldon Tire Repair Co. 
Waterloo—106 W. 5th St. 


Webster City— Parkhurst Auto Co. 


Kansas 
Arkansas City—127 N. Summit 
Heathman Bros. 
Atchison—812 Com'l St. 
J. A. Fletcher 3 
Beloit—202 Mill St. 
Behrend Tire Hospital 
Emporia—618 Com’l St. 
Haynes Hdwe. Co. 
Great Bend—A. R. Friedeman 
Hiawatha—Frank Case 
Holton—401 New York Ave. 
Holton Tire & Battery Co. 
Humboldt—J. L. Black 
Hutchinson—106 Sherman St. E. 
More Mileage Tire Co. 


Ti 


U.S. PAT OFF 


the genius of an American engineer. a 


Charles C. Gates, Engineer, has already 
millions of dollars back into the pocke 
American motorists by the creation of 


Half-Sole Tire. 


industry. 


Independence—113 S. Pa. Ave. 
Buckles Bros. 
Tola—209 S. St. 
South St. Garage 
Leavenworth—4th & Choctaw St. 
The Vulc. Tire Palace 
Lyons—Naden Tire Shop 
Pittsburg—116 S. Bdwy. 
Beal Tire Co. 
Pratt—W. F. Zimmerman 
Salina—219 N. Santa Fe 
Interstate Vulc. Co. 
Topeka—111 E. 7th St. 
More Mileage Tire Co. 
Wichita—227 Lawrence Ave. 
Johnson Bros. Auto Sup. Co. 


Kentucky 
Desig 4th St. 
Int. Rubber Sales Co. 
Lexingtos Main St. E. 
Int. Rubber Sales Co. 
Louisville—301 W. Broadway 
Smith-Price Tire Co. 
Louisiana 
Baton Rouge—335 Greaves St. 
Strain, 
Shreyeport—112 Crockett St. 
W. R. Montgomery & Co. 


Maryland 
Baltimore—1049 N. Cathedral 
W. F. Yingling & Son 
Cumberland—94 N. Centre St. 
General Tire Repair Co. 
Westminster—297 E. Main St. 
Vernon A. Chrest & Bro. 


Michigan 
Battle Creek—195 W. Main St. 
L. E. Alderdyce 
ee N. Mitchell St. 

. Manning & Son 
eed es Duffield St. 
Durand—217 N. Saginaw St. 

Dodge & Stanhope 
Escanaba—401 Ludington St. 
The Northern Vulc. Co. 
Grand Rapids—509 Division, S. 
Int. Rubber Sales Co. 
Greenville—110 N. Lafayette 
A. P. Steffenson 
Kalamazoo—218 W. Kalamazoo 
C.M. Field Tire Co 
Lansing—106 N. Cedar St. 
Pierce & Olmstead 
Marquette—111 W. Barage Ave. 


Minnesota 


Austin—130 W. Mill St. 
H. H. Rockenback 


Blue Earth—J. F. Barnes 


It is revolutionizing the ti: 


- 
ied 


Duluth—115 E. Superior | 
R. E. Harris & eos = | 
Ely—L. W. Phillips : 
Fairmont— 

Matin County Tire Co. 4 
Faribault—403 N. Cent. Ave. 
G. A. Dreblow & Son 
Hibbing—910 3d Ave. | 

Hibbing Vule. Co. 
Ironton—Brewer's Vulc. Work 
Marshall—R. P. Moore 
Minnes eapolis es Ni A) 

Kleyn 2% " 
Mouaaie Lake—J. R. Wall } 
Rochester— 118-124 N. Bawa . 

Geo. A. Dreblow & Soa 
St. Cloud—23 St. Germain St 

Beebe Bros. 

St. Paul—185 W. 6th St. 

Belle Tire Sales Co. 


7 
Mississippi 
Columbus—604 College St. 
Columbus Tire & Vule, Ci 
Hattiesburg — 
International Auto Co. 
Starkville—L. F. Jackson 


Missouri 
Brookfield—Hixson & Tenney) 
California—Hall & Ferguson 
Cameron—200 So. Chestnut; 

RS Baron : 
Carrollton—Sebastian Tire C} — 
Carthage—309 E. Fourth — : 1 

E. A. Parkhurst M4 . 
Chaffee—R, E. L. Tire Servic /0 
Chillicothe—707 Locust St. d 

City Vulc. 
Columbia—911 Broadwie 

Cotton Service Co. 
Dexter—Dexter Tire Works 
Hannibal—704 West Broadw 
Jefferson City—103 W. High. 

Capital Garage | 
Joplin—5th & Wall St. 

The New Way Tire Co. | 
Kansas City—211 E. 14th!St 

W.S. Weyer 
Kirksville—216 N. | 

More Mileage Tire %* ee 
Macon—307 E. Main i” 

Cason & Co. é f 
Moberly—511 Reed St. a 

J. H. Nebergall & Son 
St. Joseph—1800 Freder 

Burson’s Garage 4 
St. Louis—1909 Locust St. 

Cooper-Higgins Sales Co. 
Sedalia—210-12-14 W. 

H. H. Kroencke 
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Created 


(ates has made possible 10,000 to 15,000 miles 
at of a single set of tires—he has taken much 
« the worry out of driving by putting a prac- 
tal end to puncture trouble—and still the 
(ates Half-Sole Tire costs only 2 the price of 


2 ordinary tire. 


lit any wonder that today more than 350,000 
/mnerican motorists are using Gates Half-Sole 
res and that the largest business houses in 
te United States have grasped this saving? 


) you and to every car owner this creation, 


Srngfield—407 W. Walnut St. 
E. B. Glidewell 


Uinville— 
‘Drummond-Cromer Co. 
Wb City—211 Daugerty St. 

\'T. C. Triplett 


Montana 


Aiconda—114 W. Com'l Ave. 

Anaconda Tire Shop 
Beman—Park City Tire Co. 
Bute—45 E. Galena St. 

\W. J. Trudgen & Co. 
Diyn—Dillon Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gut Falis—516 First Ave. S. 

International Half-Sole Co. 
Hena—13 Placer Ave. 

‘Thomas Travis 
Leistown—213 W. Main St. 

ie Grier 


Nebraska 


Berice—623 Court St. 
Paul W. Fischer 
Cre—Crete Tire & Repair Co. 
Gnd Island—C. A. Lee 
Haings—310 N. Lincoln Ave. 
\V. A. Pielstick 
Ke bape 
earney Rubber 
Litsin—1630 O. St. ce Co. 
Sates Half-Sole Tire Station 
Mcook—Earl A. Porter 
Ne aska City—1120CentralAve. 
Ced Schmidt 


| New Mexico 


Alkqguerque—524 W. Central 
jcataent Rubber Co. 
Clas—Jno. F. Taylor 
Devng 303: S. Gold Ave. 
vilpin Rubber Works 
EasLas Vegas—12th & National 
Sark Fe—Santa Fe Motor Co. 
Tuimeari—P. B. Henderlite 


| North Carolina 


Chijotte—404 S. Tryo: 
_R. Sales Co. veg 4 


| New York 


Buflo--1019 Main St. 


‘ire Mileage Re 
Gonyas295 N. Mate Se COP 


[cGreevy Sales Corp. 
Janstown 34055 Bric ‘St. 


| Oss ing? Spring St. 
Ing- & Titlar 
Syr 6 et S. Salina St. 
oods & Boynton 


GATE 


Watertown—127 Franklin St. 
B. M. Rogers 


Ohio 


Bellevue—The Bellevue Tire Shop 
Bridgeport—Fred Havlicek 


_Canton—216 4th St. N. W. 


Gates Half-Sole Service Sta. 
osclanatt te E. 9th St. 

Int. Rubber Sales Co. 
Cleveland —1936 Euclid Ave. 

Jackson Tire Co. 


* Columbus—155 N. Fourth St. 


Columbus Tire & Repair Co. 
Dayton—137 E. 3rd St. 

Dayton Rubber Sales Co. 
Greenville—304 Broadway 

Lephart Tire Co. 
Hamilton—4th & Maple 

Int. Rubber Sales Co. 
Lima—122 W. Wayne St. 

Lima Tire Repair Co. 
Newark—17 N. 4th St. 

Newark Tire & Repair Co. 
Portsmouth—Gallia & Ottner Sts. 

Portsmouth Vulc. Co 
Steubenville—153 S. Court St. 

F. F. McCracken 
Warren—11 W. Market St. 

Dilley Bros. 
Youngstown—122 S. Phelps St. 

The Quality Tire Co. 


Oklahoma 


Altus—107 S. Main St. 

Altus Tire Co. 
Alva—429 Barnes Ave. 

Robert Freeman 
Bartlesville—315 W. 4th St. 

J. R. Colson & Son 
Commerce—South Main St. 

Gates Half-Sole Tire Station 
Pawnee—Pawnee Tire & Gas Co. 
Shawnee—224 N. Broadway 

Shuttee Tire & Supply Co. 
Tulsa—224 E. 2nd St, 


Oregon 


Baker—1834 First St. 
Independent Tire Co. 
Corvallis—108 N. 2nd St. 


A. G. Held 

The Dalles—517 W. 4th St. 
Gates & Co. 

baa eg Willamette St. 
James Wilkinson 

Hood River—1210 C. St. 
Heights Garage 


Klamath Falis—$39 Klamath Ave. 


Furnas & Lucas 
La Grande— 

C. R. Leighton & F. E. Oxner 
Lebanon—Frank Doolittle 
Marshfield—222 Central Ave. W. 


REGISTERED 


alf-Sole 


Tire 


the Gates Half-Sole Tire, means a saving of 
Y2 in cost, and more —it means better tire 
service for everybody. 


If you are a car owner it will pay you to in- 
vestigate. The coupon below will bring you 


“The Answer” to your tire problems in an 


in the larger cities. 
stations in hundreds of small towns. 


Medford—132 S. Riverside 
Riverside Garage 

Oregon City—509 7th St. 
Smith’s T’re Shop 

Pendleton—639 Cottonwood St. 

+ Bradley Tire Shop 

Portland—70 Sixth St. : 

J. S. Hutchinson & Son 


: Salem? So. Commercial St. 


S. Montgomery 


- Pennsylvania 


Bradford—Reliable Garage Co. 
Carlisle—E. High St. 
C. V. Garage 
Coatesville—310 Charles St. 
W. E. Stern 
Duquesne—36 N. First St. 
John H. Ring 
Erie—237 E. 12th St. 
Clouse Vulc. Station 
Homestead—605 Amity St. 
Dean & Crowe 
Johnstown—641 Railroad Ave. 
O. Gutelius 
Kingston and Wilkesbarre— 
Gen. Motor Equip. Co. 
Kittanning—270 S. McKean St. 
D. E. Ackard 
Lebanon—9th & Maple 
O. P. Smith 
North East—Int. Rubber Sales Co. 
Oxford—511 Broad St. 
Edwin F. Kirk 
Pottstown—150 High St. 
Pottstown Auto Agency 
Pottsville—448 N. Centre St. 
Reading—718 Washington 
The Eagle Vulc. Co. 
Rochester—438 Penn. Ave. 
Fred Smith 
Scranton—314 Adams Ave. 
R. B. Marshall Co. 
Sewickley—230 Chadwick St. 
Davis & Logan 
Somerset—Somerset Vulc. Co, 
Uniontown—46 Church St. 
Stone & Wientge 
Vandergrift—134 Washington Av. 
E. H. Welsh Garage 
Washington—219 S. Main St. 
Miller & McQuay 
West Brownsville—Ollie McMillen 
York—261 W. Market St. 
Chas. M. Hochberger 


South Carolina 


Anderson—Earl & Maxwell 


Columbia—1906 Main St. 
S. L. Miller & Son 


Greenville— The Cash Sales Agency 
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attractive and novel way. 


South Dakota 


Huron—831 3rd St., East 
N.H. Mahowald 

Sioux Falls—Huey & Aberle 

Watertown—J. M. Mahowald 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga—412 Market St. 
Int. Rubber Sales Co. 

Jackson—114 W. Main St. 
Int. Rubber Sales Co. 

Knoxyville—301 W. Church St. 
National Tire Co. 

Memphis—128 Monroe St. 
Int. Rubber Sales Co. 


Texas 


Austin—106 E. 15th St. 

Capital Tire Co. 
Cleburne—113 W. Chambers St. 

The Lain Tire Co. 
Clifton—Clifton Rubber Co. 
Cuero—205 Gonzales St. 

Cuero Vulc. Plant 
Dallas—2123 Main St. 

Hensel & Wurtels 
Edna—Carpenter & Williams 
El Paso—404 Myrtle Ave. 

Walter Hudson 
Gainesville—106 N. Dixon St. 

Wilkes Vulc. Plant 
Galveston—516 23rd St. 

Morgan & Cathey 
Hillsboro—108 Church St. 
Houston—Furr & Shearer 
McKinney—300 N. Chestnut 

International Rubber Co. 
New Braunfels—511 San Antonio 

Kropp Auto Co. 

San Angelo—7 N. Chadbourne 

Mark McCarley 
San Antonio—630 Main Ave. 

International Rubber Co, 
Sherman—Peoples Tire Co. 
Taylor—110 W, 4th St. 

Taylor Vulc. Co. 
Temple—So. 2nd St. 

H. R. Pickens 
Waco—725 Franklin St. 

International Rubber Co. 
Waxahachie—111 W. Main St. 


Southwestern Distributing Co. 


Yoakum —307 Irvine St. 
Stahl’s Garage & Mch. Shop 


Utah 


Manti—Economy Tire Co. 


Ogden—2374 Hudson Ave. 
M. W. Miller 


Richfield— Borg Brothers 


There are now over 800 authorized service sta- 
tions of Gates Half-Sole Tires in the United 
States. The list below gives the names of those 
Besides these there are 


Salt Lake City—134 E. Brdway. 
Western Rubber Sales Co. 
Spanish Fork— 
Spanish Fork Co-op. Inst. 


Virginia = 
Danvyille—Carroll Tire Co. 
Harrisonburg—168 S. Liberty 

W.H. Van Pelt 
Lawrenceville—A. H. Turner 
Petersburg—109 W. Wash. St. 

Gates Half-Sole Tire Co. 
Portsmouth—517 Effingham 

Blanford & Stroud 


Washington 
bie TR Sted Grand Ave. 
E. Whit 


Meccano 4th St. 
Kitsap Motor & Tire Co. 
Chehalis—Twin City Auto Co. 
Colfax—120 Main St. 
Root & Dahl 
Ellensburg—514 N. Pearl St. 
W. L. Eaton 
Mt. Vernon—S. 2nd W. 
Wyman & Hayes 
Seattle—309 Cherry St. 
Wicks-Smith-Whithed, Inc. 
Spokane—112 W. First Ave. 
Brennan Tire Shop 
Spokane—1107 W. First Ave. 
W.S. Melcher 
Tacoma—i018 Tacoma Ave. 
Pierce Tire Co. 
Walla Walla—120 E. Alder St. 
Goodman's Tire Shop 
Wenatchee—5 Palouse St. 


Wisconsin 


Green Bay—149 N. Broadway 
Carl Jones Motor Co 

Milwaukee—169 11th St. 
Gentz Sales Co. 

Sheboygan—603 N. 8th St. 
Gates Half-Sole Tires 


West Virginia 


Clarksburg—130 E. Second 
Clarksburg Tire Co. 
Grafton—206 E. Main St. 
R. Clark & Co. 
Huntington—314 1ith 
n 1 Tire Co. 
MeMecHen= Marnie & Tarr 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
every day that passed. And still Marmaduke P. Chiz- 
zleum called regularly at the little cottage and spent the 
Sunday evenings with Ethelinda Mangus. 

“So there it is!’’ Clint summed up. ‘‘We’ve simply got 
to rid Sandstorm of that fellow. But how? And how can 
we start anything without involving poor Ethelinda?”’ 

“We might jump him together,” I suggested, but 
blushed as I made the unhandsome suggestion. 

Clint shook his head. 

“T’ve thought of that,’ he said mournfully; ‘“‘but it 
won’t do. It isn’t according to our code of ethics out here 
on the desert. Besides, Ethelinda would sure hear about 
it; and she’d tie a can of rocks to us forevermore!” 

“That’s so,” I said sadly. ‘‘We can’t lick him one at a 
time, for he is a scientific boxer. No; it isn’t fair to us 
desert boys, who scorn to use trick fighting and scrap 
according to the way Nature meant us to scrap. What a 
shame that dueling has gone out! We could call him out 
and shoot him full of cute little holes; and that’d settle 
it, for that’s one thing you and I can do as well as any- 
body. Maybe we can’t dance round and duck and 
side-step and shadow box—and then slip over a high one 
when the other poor nut is expecting a low ball. But 
when it comes to shooting—why, we’re there! Believe 
me, oh, bright-faced boy, we’re there as strong as an old 
sock!”’ 

But Clint shook his head again and I thought he was 
going to cry. 

“Don’t break my heart, Bill!’”? he begged. “Ive 
been wishing that same thing for a week. The little old 
six-gun certainly does average men up a whole lot. Put 
a nice smooth-working six into action, and one man is 
every bit as good as another, and maybe a little better. 
But it can’t be done, Bill! In the first place—well, ole- 
timer, I think Ethelinda is kind of fond of the damn 
hound. Fond of him in a sisterly sort of way,’’ Clint 
hastened to explain. ‘‘She’s sorry for him because he’s a 
stranger and lonesome. Maybe, too, she likes to have 
him round because he’s always so neat and clean. You 
know women are strong for clean clothes. I don’t suppose 
Marmalade knows much about guns, anyway. He hasn’t 
been on the desert long; and a fellow doesn’t learn much 
about shooting in college, I reckon. I—I couldn’t take 
advantage of him, Bill.” 

“Of course not!’ I conceded. “‘But you might learn 
to box,’’ I suggested hopefully. ‘“‘Seems to me you ought 
to learn how to do it in—say, a year.” 

““And by that time this Marmalade P. Chizzleum has 
married Ethelinda and maybe raised a family!’’ wailed 
Clint, like a lost soul. ‘‘Why don’t you talk sense? If 
T had a head like yours I wouldn’t try to think with it—I’d 
use it for a potato masher!” 

It is well known that a man generally gets worse treat- 
ment from his friends than from his enemies; for his 
friends know he’ll stand for it, while his enemies know 
he’ll probably start something that will lose them a quart 
of teeth or perhaps a couple of ears. I liked Clint. He 
and I had been pardners ever since we came into the 
desert—mere kids—four or five years ago. I would stand 
a lot from Clint; but this was going a little too far. 

“Td rather have a potato masher for a head,” I sneered 
hotly, ‘‘than to have a tin jaw that any tenderfoot fighter 
from Below can cave in with the first jab!” 

“Who’s got a tin jaw?”’ demanded Clint truculently. 
“Tf you think that bird is a tenderfoot fighter why don’t 
you go out and paw him 
over? You’ve been tell- 
ing me how to do it, but 
I notice you haven’t 
made any move in his 
direction yourself!” 

“What you hinting 
at?” I said, beginning 
to breathe thickly. The 
blood was pounding on 
my temples and my eyes 
were swelling in their 
sockets. “‘ Wereyouhint- 
ing that I’m a coward?” 

“Oh, no!” said Clint 
with a pious horror that 
was maddening. ‘‘How 
could I accuse you of 
being a coward? I know 
you’re not a coward. I 
saw you making faces at 
this Chizzleum tender- 
foot when he wasn’t 
looking. But I had a 
feeling —just watching 
you—that if he’d looked 
round suddenly you’d 
have turned a back 
somersault getting away 
from there!” 

“Yl show you!” I 
said through my gritted 
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teeth. ‘‘If ever that sweet-souled prune stabber crosses 
my trail I’ll mix up his features till he’ll look like a puzzle! 
Say, look here 

“You better leave him alone,’’ Clint exhorted me. 
““He’s too wise with those educated fists of his! Bill, we 
can’t deny it—that tenderfoot is a regular ring-tailed 
squealer!’’ 

“Never mind!’ I said. ‘‘He won’t slap me on the wrist 
and knock me halfway across the street. I’ll make him 
know there’s at least one he-man in Sandstorm who can 
swap punches with him without bursting into tears and 
squalling for mamma!”’ 

Clint was nearly strangling with wrath, but he held 
himself down. 

“You better lay off that Indian!” he persisted. ‘‘That 
guy sure is one ring-tailed squealer—just like I’m telling 
you.” 

“And when I get through with him,’ I plowed on, “‘he 
won’t come prancing back to tell me his middle name is 
Percy! He won’t be able! He’ll be sitting low down on 
the sand, wondering which side of his head this ear belongs 
to and what in hell became of that handful of teeth he 
owned but a short minute or two ago!’’ After which 
insulting tirade I slammed out of the house before Clint 
could control his white rage long enough to achieve a 
withering comeback. 

Clint and I lived out on the edge of town, close to the 
bottom of the Butte Trail, between Pete King’s place and 
Andy Gregg’s blacksmith shop. I had passed Pete King’s 
and gone perhaps a block or two when I met Chisholm. 
We were quite alone, for at this point were vacant lots, 
with greasewood and yucca growing close up on either 
side of the sandy street; cactus, too, grew low down among 
the brush and yucca. 

Marmaduke nodded stiffly as we passed. Still inflamed 
from my quarrel with Clint, I imagined that Chisholm 
sneered as he nodded. I whirled upon him, seeing red. 

“Don’t you sneer at me!”’ I said, nearly choked by the 
violence of my emotions. 

“T beg your pardon,” 
sneer at you.” 

“You're a liar!” I bawled. 

And then things happened. 

I was not so crazy that I forgot the valuable lesson 
Clint had learned and paid for with a black eye and a 
broken if not a contrite spirit. I spent no time trying to 
box with this skillful youth, but rushed him, head down 
and all my vulnerable points well covered up. Marma- 
duke side-stepped, but I kept after him. I felt if I could 
keep covered up he would be unable to put me out with 
that nasty jab of his, and that if I kept going long enough 
the deep sand would throw him off his balance some- 
time—long enough to allow me to bore in and gut hold 
of him. . 

Blows rained upon me—blows which, had they landed, 
would have put me to sleep a dozen times. As it was, 
though they fell upon my arms and the top of my head— 
upon every place that was not protected—they jarred 
me to the heels. But I kept going; and, sure enough, after 
a while the heavy sand caught Marmaduke’s heel and 
caused him to stumble slightly just as he was about to 
execute one of those baffling dance steps that were as hard 
to follow as the next jump of a flea. That instant was 
mine. I went in through his guard and caught him about 


said Marmaduke; ‘I did not 


the middle, heaved him into the air and flung him to the 
sand, landing.on top of him. 


Marmaduke had gone. 


was strangling and whooping with my labored breatl g. 


But even here genius asserted itself, ‘Marmadu 
right hand was still free and he kept pumping it into ; 
ribs. But—shucks!—you can’t hurt a tough dese 
by punching him in the ribs, especially if you a 
on your back with the desert man on top of y 
feeling for your windpipe. Besides, lying on yo 
that way, you can’t get your body behind your 
You might just as well stick out your tongue 
opponent as try to hurt him with a punch of tho kis 

I kept feeling for the windpipe. 

I knew if I got my enemy by the neck I could o 
the old haymaker fine. , 

Maybe I wouldn’t be so polished in my work ¢ 
maduke, but I felt in my bones that about o 
wallop from a calloused fist which had been heay 
about for several years would be plenty for M 

I think Marmaduke felt the same way about tk 
for just as my left hand slid up to his Ad 
Marmaduke’s right ceased pumping at my 
denly it scooped up a great handful of sand an 
in my face. | 

Stranger, did you ever have a handful of alkali s;/ 
plastered in your open countenance? If not, you hi 
missed something that had you experienced it, would h: | 
dwelt with you all your life, and your great-grandchild 
would have heard all about it. My mouth was a | 
course; for the work in which I was engaged was ardu: 
in the extreme and I was panting. My eyes seemed 
get most of it, but there was enough left over tome ; 
mouth and strangle me nearly to death. But wh 
use! There’s not enough language to explain what | ft i 
like. If you want to know, just experiment. A. han«1 
of sand in your mouth—and no man can tell you anytl g 
about Dead Sea ashes. a 

When I got enough sand out of my mouth and | 
so I could breathe a little and could see out of « 
enough to allow me to find the way back to the he 
I did not know which 
went; and, further, I didn’t care. Lord knows I: 
have done a thing to stop him! I wouldn’t have 
straw in his way—I was so glad to get rid of him. na Ss ; 


gered inside my domicile and Clint greeted me with a 
of blank amazement. | 
“For the love of grandma, Bill!” he said finally. y. at 
you been doing—rooting for gophers?” 
““Marmalade!”’ I enunciated thickly from oe 
of my mouth—the corner that was freest from san¢ | 


““Marmalade—he threw sand in my face!” 
Clint stared until at last the whole beautiful Ae 
burst upon him. Then he laughed and laughed brut y, 
and with no regard for the imminent death that as 
threatening me, for strangulation is no joke. a 
“Now!” he gloated, as later he helped to wash iy 
afflicted eyes free. ‘‘There! Didn’t I tell you that ti 
damn Marmalade was a regular ring-tailed squealer! 
“Yes,” I admitted sullenly. “But I’ll get him »t! 
I’m going to wear a mask and try him again. If 2's 
going to kick sand like a doodle bug T’ll show him wo 
can play the game! I 
“You better let him alone!’ warned Clint. Be ep 
on prodding him he’s liable to take your milk bottle: lay 
from you and chase you under the house.” e 
“I’m going to get him, I tell you!” I gritted, sping 
sand. “I’m going to get him if I have to get him w a 
spear. I’m going to lick this bird yet—I’m going trick 
him even if I havet ie 
Andy Gregg to mal me 
a cast-iron union ;¢.” 
But I never did. 


Iv i 
NTHE day ing 
my encounter |i! 
Marmaduke P., [i 
and I got a wire fr 
smelter that r i 
presence of at least ¢' 
us down at the bz 
debated the ques 
some length, 
decide which hah 


| 


years, Bill. Seems ~ 
we got it coming |™ 


We haven’t 

Below since a 
left there to 
se 
just out | 


and we beat 0 
the desert in 
box car. Ren 
timer?” 
(Concluded on Pa 
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Speed changes without gear shifting; no stripping of gears. 


aie first in the Automotive industry to nationalize a transmission is Cotta. 

Cotta is the transmission the gears of which cannot be stripped. Gears are always 
in mesh. You never have to shift them. Strong and indestructible jaw clutches 
are shifted instead. The Cotta is the most pronounced advancement in the transmission 
of power since the inception of the Automotive industry. 


The Cotta transmission eliminates the truck on every battle front. Besides, it has made an 
troubles which have been traced to transmissions, astonishing commercial record, as shown by per- 
because it is not subject to the constant wear of : formance of the various makes of trucks that are 
shifting when making speed changes. Cotta-equipped. The big motor busses of Chicago 


use Cotta Transmissions. 
During the war three-fourths of our output was 


taken by American, French and British govern- Cotta is as far ior of ordinary 

| ments for trucks that hauled heavy guns and Automotive transmissions as 

| munitions. The hardest type of haulage work the Mazda lamp is advanced 

| in the war was done by Cotta during 4 years over the old incandescent. 

. Insist on a Cotta-equipped truck. Ask for names of trucks : Dependable 


equipped with this transmission and also write for our book. 


Cotta Transmission Co., Rockford, III. 


word to manufacturers and dealers in Cotta-equipped trucks and tractors: We have a striking poster of the Cotta to send you. Write for it. Trade Mark Reg U.S. Pat.Off 


Service 
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(Concluded from Page 70) 

“And now look at us!’ I gloated. ‘‘Peters 
& Carley, joint owners of one of the best 
producers in the Sandstorm District!” 

“We ought to be happy,” said Clint. 
““We've been successful, Bill. We really 
would be happy if it wasn’t for that Mar- 
malade outbreak. We were mighty peace- 
ful, Bill, until that walking laundry ad- 
vertisement hit the town.” 

“Never mind!” I said. ‘‘ You leave him 
to me. I’ll get him.” 

But, as has been said before, I never did. 

That same day we put old Cahuenga 
Bill Penny in charge of the mine and lit 
out for San Francisco. Of our experiences 
during the next two weeks I will say but 
little, passing lightly over the matter of 
the man who tried to sell Clint the City 
Hall—a long limp man, whom we left 
draped listlessly over a fire hydrant, with 
the ambulance clanging round one corner 
while Clint and I whizzed round another. 

Nor will I more than mention the oc- 
casion when either Clint or I licked a 
policeman and two policemen licked us; 
or else it was two policemen licked one of 
us and both of us licked one policeman. 
Clint and I have argued that matter a 
thousand times since then, but we never 
have been able to get it entirely clear in 
our minds to this day. Anyhow, it was a: 
more exciting time than the occasion when 
a stray yellow-jacket wandered down into 
my shirt bosom and forgot the way out. 
Those two weeks will linger long in our 
memory—that is, as much as we remember. 

We regret the parts we forgot; but there 
really was plenty left to enrich our recol- 
lections all down the years—little things, 
you know, like the evening when Clint 
stole an automobile horn and honked along 
the middle of the street, playing he was a 
twin-six car, nearly running down a traffic 
policeman and mixing the officer up till in 
three minutes there was a blockade half a 
mile long. Yes, we filled those two weeks 
to the brim with happy, boyish mirth and 
laughter; in fact, I might go further and 
add that we tried to heap it up, and con- 
sequently a lot ran over. 

And so when we got back to Sandstorm 
we had nearly forgotten our feud with 
Marmaduke P. Chisholm. We had tem- 
porarily suspended our grief over the loss 
of Ethelinda also; for one cannot partici- 
pate in stirring events such as I have re- 
counted and still have much of his mind 
left to contemplate old wrongs. But at 
the post office we each got a little note 
from Ethelinda, and each read: 


“Dear Friend: I have: wondered many 
times during the past few weeks why you 
have not called to see me any more. Please 
come round as soon as you get back from 
San Francisco. I have a great surprise 
for you. ETHELINDA.”’ 


It really was the last touch to make our 
happiness a finished product. It was like 
the end of a perfect day. 

“Ethelinda is for her old friends after 
all!” exulted Clint. ‘‘I wonder Maybe, 
Bill, we’ve been neglecting that little girl.” 

“T figure that she’s canned Marmalade,” 
I said sagely. ‘‘She’s seen through him 
finally. Well, I’m glad we’ve got rid of 
that human disaster at last.” 


Ethelinda met us at the little cottage 
door as of old. We felt a lump rise in our 


throats, for it was so much like the beauti- - 


ful days we had thought gone forever. 

“Come right into the parlor,’’ whispered 
Ethelinda. 

She swung open the door and we stepped 
in and faced two angels, straight from the 
Heavenly Choir. There could be no doubt 
of it—beautiful, fluffy hair; eyes blue and 
wistful; lips red and ready to smile when- 
ever a bright youth might choose to make 
a clever remark. 

Ethelinda introduced us, blundering over 
the names, of course, ‘as is usual in such 
matters. But I knew my choice was 


named Dorothy, and Clint gathered that~ 


his adorable creature was known on this 
earth as Clare. What else mattered? 

“Will you young folks excuse me for a 
few minutes?” asked Ethelinda. ‘I’ve an 
errand to do at the library. I shan’t be 
gone half an hour.”’ 

Would we excuse her! How could we 
when we had already quite forgotten her? 
Alas! Fickleness is not confined to the 
feminine sex, but is common to all youth. 

Golden evening! Golden young voices 
that sang the latest popular songs! Lord! 
Lord! How Clint and I did join in with a 
bellowing barytone that no doubt could 
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be heard at the top of Sandstorm Butte! 
For in Ethelinda’s little parlor was a piano. 
And wherever there is a piano you will hear 
the popular songs; and wherever the popu- 
lar songs are sung Love and Youth will be 
found clasping glad hands and gazing at 
each other with the rapt, awed, adoring 
gaze of twin souls that have just met across 
the gulf of centuries. 

Yes; in the words of the poet, a pleasant 
time was had by all. And when at last.we 
rose to leave it was Ethelinda who accom- 
panied us to the door. We had forgotten 
poor Ethelinda, and the sudden knowledge 
of our lamentable lapse shocked us to the 
soul. Ethelinda seemed to sense something 
of this, for, like the good girl she was, she 
hastened to fill the breach with cheery 
conversation. 

“And now for my secret,’’ she whispered 
when we stood outside the door: “I’m 
going to be married, boys!” 

Somehow or other the news did not stab 
through us like a poisoned dagger, as it 
most surely would have done a few weeks 
earlier. We gasped, and heard Ethelinda 
going on: 

“‘T want you to be at the wedding—both 
of you. You are my oldest and best 
friends. I shall never forget how sweet 
and good you two boys have been to me— 
overlooking the fact that I am at least two 
whole years older than you! I told Duke I 
was going to ask you to join Clare and 
Dorothy in making all the floral decora- 
tions, and everything, because you are my 
oldest and best friends!”’ 


Ethelinda’s voice quivered and we knew . 


she meant it. But who was Duke? Could 
she mean 

“Duke who?” 
mer. 

“Mr. Chisholm!’ said Ethelinda proudly. 
““He’s going to live here permanently. He 
has a splendid position with Uncle Jimmie 
Pepple. You know Uncle Jimmie has so 
many mines he can’t attend to them all, 
and he was tremendously glad to have 
Duke associate himself with him.”’ 

For at least ten seconds there was 
a silence. Legions of thoughts crowded 
through my brain and I could almost hear 
Clint thinking. 

““Wh-what did Mr. Chisholm say when 
you suggested that we—we act as brides- 
maids? I mean—you know ” T stut- 
tered at last, and quit. 

Ethelinda again jumped into the breach. 

“Why, all he said was ‘Bully stuff!’” 
she said. 

Again asilence—this time twenty seconds 
long. Clint and I never thought so fast in 
all our lives. Could it be possible? This 
young fellow had been insulted and as- 
saulted by both of us, simply because he 
was a stranger; and he hadn’t even said a 
word to Ethelinda about it—because we 
were friends of hers! Instead of knocking 
us, as we had fancied, he had actually 
applauded when she suggested bestowing 
upon us the highest honor in her power— 
the honor of being first at her wedding! 
And the groom was the man we had used 
so scandalously! 

“Bully stuff!’”? That was all he had said 


I managed to stam- 


‘when, instead, he might have told her: 


“What! Those two roughnecks? When 
they’ve been doing their best to smash my 
face so flat it would look like a fried egg? 
Not on your life, Ethelinda!”’ 

Ethelinda was speaking again: 

“And Duke and I both hope you will be 
nice to Dorothy and Clare ——” 

“T didn’t catch their last names,” croaked 
Clint; he sounded like a man trying to 
talk out of a gas mask. “What did you say 
their last names were, Ethelinda?” 

“Why, Chisholm, of course!” said Eth- 
elinda in surprise. “ Didn’t I make it plain 
that they were Duke’s twin sisters?” 

“Good night, Ethelinda!” Clint man- 
aged to whisper. 

“Ug! Ug!” I said. 

Tosave my life I could not have said good 
night any plainer. 

‘Half a block down the street Clint and 
I stopped and sat weakly down in the sand. 
A long time we sat there, silent. Then: 

“By the way, Clint,” I said, “‘whatever 
did Duke do to us, anyway, that made us 
get so sore on him?” 
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Clint scratched his head and thought 
and thought. Finally he gave it up. 

“T don’t know,” he said; “‘but I don’t 
believe he did a damn thing!”’ 

““We imagined it all,’’ I said with con- 
viction. ‘‘We thought he was thinking 
mean things about us, when all he was 
doing was looking neat and clean, while we 
were sunburned and horny-handed and 
dressed in our overalls, with candle grease 
and slickens stains all over us. We smelled 
of stale powder smoke, too, and there was 
powder grime in our stubble. For a man 
can’t work hard and look pretty, Clint. 
But knowing he had the advantage of us in 
looks made us sore on him—that was all!’’ 

Clint stood suddenly up in the moon- 
light. 

“And what,” he said tragically, “what 
do you suppose Dorothy and Clare are 
going to think of us when they hear how 
we’ve been manhandling their brother!” 

““Goddamighty!’’ I said, stricken sud- 
denly to the heart. 


How often it happens that the situation 
which seems most hideously involved turns 
out to be the simplest thing in the world! 

Clint and I had gone up on Sandstorm 
early next morning, for added to our desire 
to see how things were doing at our mine 
was a yearning to shrink away by ourselves 
and be alone with our worries. Old Cahu- 
enga Bill Penny was glad to see us and he 
pointed with pride to the work that had 
pen done under his competent steward- 
ship. : 

“T reckon I’m some mine superintend- 
ent!” he grinned proudly. ‘‘They say 
this here Marmaduke P. Chisholm is one 
humdinger of a mining expert; but, by 
gosh, I bet you he ain’t got anything on 
Ole Cahuenga Bill—when the ole man’s 
feeling right!’ 

Yes; we were interested to see how 
things were going on about our property. 
Nevertheless we lay upon the slope all day, 
watching the little smokes curling up from 
Sandstorm Village far below. In special we 
watched the cottage that once we haunted 
on Sunday evenings, courting Ethelinda. 

“She really was too old for us,’ Clint 
said, voicing the thought that had been 
running in my own mind. 

I nodded. 

“Why,” I said, “‘she must be all of 
twenty-one—or maybe twenty-two!” 

Clint and I were nineteen. We would 
have contended passionately that we were 
nearly twenty. But what need to make 
such fine distinctions here? 

And then, abandoning forever thoughts 
of Ethelinda’s eligibility, our minds dwelt 
dreamily upon two sweet faces framed in 
masses of fluffy hair. And simultaneously 
two manly hearts were stabbed by the 
realization that their relationship with the 
man we had so cruelly abused made them 
as unattainable as the stars. 

The sun sank to the crest of Sandstorm, 
loafing along toward the night. Sighing, 
we rose and started down toward home. 
As we followed the little trail across a bench 
where high greasewood grew among the 
rocks we came suddenly face to face with 
Marmaduke P. Chisholm. Evidently. he 
was going up on the Butte for ore samples 
or something in the cool of the evening. 

I saw the young man’s face tighten in 
anxious determined lines; then he stood’ 
still in the trail and waited. He was 
dressed in old worn corduroys and a bat- 
tered sombrero; and in this attire it seemed 
suddenly that I knew him for the first 
time! Dressed in the strange Panama and 
white suit he had been a stranger; but 
now he looked like the creatures with 
whom I was familiar. Something seemed 
to break and dissolve blessedly in my 
mind, and I grinned. 

“Hello, you dodgasted old jumping jack!” 
I said. “How’s the sand slinger to-day?” 

Did you ever see two dogs meet and for 
a second expect to fight? Then one dog 
wags his tail, and the other dog sees the 
peace sign and he wags his tail too. Next 
moment they’re playing together. Mar- 


maduke’s countenance changed suddenly, 
and_he grinned too. 

“Hello, Bill, you old roughneck!” he 
said. ‘Got any makin’s?” 


. 


- still another nice little parlor tri 


“Gee, what an eye!” chuckled Cii 
“‘Ain’t you ever going to get rid of t 
black beauty I hung on you, Duke?” 

Marmaduke laughed. ; 

““Wasn’t that a peach of a mix 
said. And then we sat down besi 
trail—friends for life! 

Ain’t boys the limit? Sometimes I 
so. Here we’d been on the point of 
and one simple little psychologic 
turns us clear about and starts us ¢ 
trail together! 

Of course maybe Dorothy and Cl: 
a remote connection with the matte 
ing Clint and me to the point 
were ready to forgive and forget. 

But still, dogs and men, if yo 
‘em to quit looking at one a 
strangers and to see one another 
like yourself, you’ve got the wo: 
tail; and there won’t be any mo 
that is, not unless somebody sh 
along and try to take Dorothy 
away from us. I don’t believe C 
could ever learn to be friendly 
felon who might try to pull one or 
that. 

These were the thoughts thai 
through my mind while we three 
the rocks and smoked together beside | 
Butte Trail. Marmaduke got to his {| 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve got to move al | 
or I shan’t be back for supper. So ki; 
fellows!”’ : 

““So long, Duke!”’ : a 

At the next turn in the trail Marmad i 
P. stopped and hailed us again. —ss. 

“Come over to the house to-night!’ | 
said. ‘‘ Will you?” | 

Dear old Marmalade! 


WHO'S WHO=—AN| 
WHY . 


(Concluded from Page 49) 
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Forrest Crissey 


These gave me a decided shove 
downward path of literary dallian 

From the same memory box I d 
temptation for a series of verses. ] 
a reformed man—haven’t written 
verse for years. 

I have never been able to stifle a 
suming interest in folks—all sorts of | 


rience; and I have a sneaking 
that when I can’t get really int 
what a Bohunk beet worker, a D 
hand, a Swede machinist, a n 
manufacturer, a scientist, an en) 
anybody else feels, thinks and do 
ing to be about through. 


Honest, if I could wear a khaki ur 
and feel that I didn’t dilute its mea 
symbol of fighting I’d be as sa’ 
rookie with his first box of t 
home. No; it isn’t that I want t 
round in o. d.’s,.but just to know t)) 
would go into the records that 
“‘both in’”’—dad as well as the 

Yes, I’m a little old-fashione 
I live ‘with the wife of my youth 
mother of-my son, and expect to: 
she’ll let me. My favorite novels 
inson Crusoe, Otherwise Phyllis, 
Conquest of Canaan. My cleve 
plishments ‘are leaving things 0 
listening to admissions of greatness ¢ 
part of politicians, captains of in 
authors, orators, actors and othe 
and confiding persons, and rea 
manuscripts of those who hunger. 
frank words of criticism. Wai 


boasting that I cannot dance, sw: 
sing or play any game, or music 
ment yet invented; that I’m co 
and that I’ve never seen a baseb 
Asa proof of my gentle dispos 
the statement that I drive a 1912 
never been arrested for using p 
guage in public. 
The only high school from wht! 
ever graduated was a country 
my college was a Chicago daily—or § 
of them; and my postgraduate 
a degree started with THE SAT 
NING Post when it had only 
thousand circulation. And tha 
generation ago either! 
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Garden freshness 
that is guaranteed 


In this circle, on each can or package of our Certified 

Brand canned fruits, vegetables and table specialties, appears 

our “money-back” guarantee. It simply says that if you do 

- not find these products of the highest possible quality your 
dealer will refund your money. 


It means, for example, that our Certified Brand Canned Peas 
must bring to you the summer-time freshness of the garden 
in the can you buy. 


It means that whatever you buy under our Certified Brand 
label must be the purest and finest you have ever known. 
All our Certified Brand goods are selected, handled and 

prepared with the respect deserved by that which 
is intended for your table. . 


' That is what the Wilson label means— 
protection for your table. 


n 
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A partial list of Wilson’s Certified 
Brand Products sold under our 
‘“money-back’’ guarantee 


Sweet Corn 

Green Peas 
Tomatoes 

String Beans 
Beets 

Pork and Beans 
Leaf Spinach 
Asparagus Tips 
California Peaches 
Hawaiian Pineapple 
Cherries 
Blueberries 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 


Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Jellies 
Preserves 
Peanut Butter 
Mince Meat 

Olives 

Sardines 

Salmon 

Corned Beef Hash 
Ox Tongue 

Veal Loaf 

Vienna Style Sausage 
Butterine 


Jams 


Your Table 
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Dilly Dally Me 


’  » a 
don’t care how many hours 
are lost or whether an important | \\ (} 
job is gotten out today or sometime in A 
But men who in their hearts are ; 
veal Americans, the men with active blood : 
and active brains who have made American business | 
what it is, the men who do things NOW and do them better | 
than they’ve ever been done before—such men know well that every : 


minute lost or wasted is a detriment not only to the business where the 
loss occurs but also to the whole American fabric. : \\ 


And that is why so many thou- 


sands of our leading men insist on having 


at least one Multigraph installed within their shops 
or offices—or in many cases a battery of six or eight power- 
driven Multigraphs—so that there shall not be a single wasted minute or 
an ounce of wasted human effort. When they have messages of any 
kind to go to salesmen or to customers or to the workers in their shops 
or offices, they cannot WAJT a day or two or three or four to have 
them printed in an outside shop—they want them printed NOW. 
TODAY, and on their way before the sun goes down. 


The only men of active and pro- 


gressive minds who are not now employ- 


ing the services of a Multigraph are those who DO 
NOT KNOW what the Multigraph accomplishes—and they’re 
paying dearly for that lack of knowledge. To any man who WANTS 
TO KNOW, who wants to find out how the Multigraph will work in 
his particular business — whether he be Retail Merchant, Jobber, Man- 
ufacturer, or in any line of business that uses printed matter—we'll 
gladly send full information, without bias or exaggeration, showing 
what the Multigraph is doing for other men in similar’ businesses. 
be, only thing you have to do is to fill the coupon out below and 
send it in. 


You Can't Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH COMPANY 


Geta MULTIGRAF. 


THE MULTIGRAPH pa é 
1800 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio Bind, 


1 


the hazy future. Delays don’t worry them a par- 
ticle. With laggard minds and fishy eyes they yawn com- | 


placently and tell you that tomorrow will do just as well. 


) 
a 
I want to know all about what the Multigraph accomplishes. . Please tell me. HE Multigraph produces 1) 
real printing and form 
typewriting in the privacy of 
Official Position. your own establishment. 
Large and small equipments 
for any size business. Easy 
Sitios Adtvesa payments, if desired. 
S. E. P. 2-8 


Name 


Firm 


Town State 


Immigration 


TITS final report, in 1915, the National 
-ommission on Industrial Relations ex- 
d the following opinion: 
“The immigration policy of the United 
tes has created a number of our most 
fult and serious industrial problems 
yhas been responsible, in a considerable 
evure, for the existing state of industrial 
sist. The enormous influx of immigrants 
mg the last twenty-five years has al- 
ay undermined the American standard 
ying for all workmen except those in 
4d trades, and has been the largest 
ni2 factor in preventing the wage scale 
0 rising as fast as food prices. The great 
a of nonEnglish-speaking workers, who 
m about half the labor force in basic in- 
isies, has done much to prevent the 
sjopment of better rélations between 
njoyer and employee.” 
Sice then immigration laws have been 
mided, over the President’s veto, by 
iction of the literacy test, and that is 
iemportant restriction. The lands from 
a1 a great part of our immigrants came 
-e dozen years before the war are in 
doious state now. In those months of 
)l before war checked the movement, we 
ved five hundred thousand aliens from 
ua and Austria-Hungary. Just now 
e] is no immigration worth mentioning. 
utshere is a situation over there which 
aiwell, ere long, make a great many peo- 
evant to come to America. Some of 
ei, fleeing from Bolshevik oppression at 
om, we can welcome. Others, interested 
-eending Bolshevik oppression abroad, 
e ) not want on any terms and should 
it mit. 
T2 literacy test upset the myth—never 
uied on fact as it happens—that the 
adional policy of the United States 
vuil us to receive practically everybody 
o,pplied for admission. That makes it 
sii to handle the immigration problem 
‘tkhorse sense. Immigrants who will 
‘e1xyrobably be an injury to us should be 
utyut. There ought to be no hesitation 
)01 it and no doctrinaire scruples about 
akig the fence tight enough for the 
irpse. 


Hw Much Can Germany Pay? 


YRMANY paid out more than thirty 
J illion dollars trying to subjugate 
urge; paid it to herself, however. A 
ocleal of it was paid to feed and clothe 
vel million Germans under arms; al- 
osiall of it was paid within the country. 
T. question now is, How much can she 
yutside of the country? Excepting 
urwillion tons or so of merchant shipping 
e ls at present very little that she can 
'y ith. The German states own a big 
ilt.d system, worth a good many hun- 
edof millions of dollars. But it cannot 
‘re\oved to Belgium and France. If her 
edbrs took it they would have to operate 
whre it is and pay the cost of operation 
id pkeep out of revenues. All they 
oul have to apply on the debt would be 
rpls income above the cost of operation 
id okeep. That is finally the case with 


© vole question. Germany can pay only — 


nathe can produce above the sustenance 
hepopulation and upkeep of plant. Her 
aon is practically that of a bankrupt 
ilred. The creditors have nothing to 
ok > except what the concern can pro- 
ice Dove operating cost and upkeep. 
Th bill will be enormous. But in the 
se | Germany there is no use talking of 
ormus payments for reparation on the 
e Ind and of crippling the country’s 
oditive capacity on the other. A 
pat2 and unsentimental reorganization 
tanttee ought to sit on the German case 
4 purpose of determining how much 
tor can pay under the best condi- 
|s {to productivity that can reason- 
ett about with safety to her 


A Peace Conference? 


/7EN Macaulay said that as the old 
_wilization was destroyed by barbari- 
* ‘pm outside, this civilization might 
oyed by barbarians within its own 
8, people thought he was over- 
‘ his Imagination. A generation of 
ade| that has smiled over the statement 
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now, sees the new Huns and Vandals at 
work in a great area of Europe. 

One must go back three centuries, to the 
Thirty Years’ War—which all but de- 
stroyed civilization in Central Europe—for 
any such condition as now obtains. Then, 
as now, armed bands pretending allegiance 
to a lofty cause, but whose real objects were 
rapine and pillage, ranged the land; and 
as associated bandits enjoyed greater secu- 
rity of life and food than anybody else men 
naturally left peaceful productive pursuits 
to become bandits. 

That is the Bolshevist proposition; it 
offers greater security of life and food for 
raiding Poland and the Baltic Provinces 
and for exterminating bourgeoisie at home 
than for peaceful production. Gun and 
torch are the tools to which it hands its best 
rewards. Apparently other bedeviled peo- 
ples, not theoretically Bolshevist, are copy- 
ing the bad example. 

Forces that destroy civilization are loose 
and busy in a great area of Europe. Unless 
they subside their challenge will have to be 
met. A peace conference devoted to the 
principle of self-determination of peoples 
would find itself in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, with Bolsheviki raiding Poland and 
Germany under its nose. 


Fixing a Price 


e AGGLING of the market” was what 

Adam Smith depended upon to fix 
prices; and it was pretty dependable in 
Adam’s time. When one crowd wants to 
sell an article and another crowd wants 
to buy it they will meet in the market and 
dicker until they reach some terms or other 
upon which they can trade, and the article 
will move from producer to consumer. But 
when both crowds are tightly organized in 
a corporation, association or union, acting 
collectively through spokesmen, then hag- 
gling frequently fails to answer. Conscious 
of consolidated strength both sides may 
refuse to haggle. 

As an illustration, for some days in mid- 
winter New York City got only a fraction 
of its normal supply of milk. Tightly organ- 
ized producers and equally organized mid- 
dlemen would not agree. The article did 
not move. Milk that city children needed 
was fed to rural pigs. The same thing hap- 
pens when a strike, with one side in a 
corporation and the other in a labor union, 
ties up a necessary public business. 

Government price-fixing has almost dis- 
appeared, as was proper, the emergency 
that evoked it having passed. To get a 
price at which commodities will move and 
labor function we depend again upon hag- 
gling of the market. But combination and 
organization sometimes prevent that from 
operating. There should be a means of fix- 
ing the price in such a case, whether for com- 
modity or for labor. The milk case or any 
street-railroad strike shows what great social 
injury may result from the absence of such 
a means. The public has a right to insist 
upon arbitration between organized dispu- 
tants whose quarrel stops a necessary public 
supply. 
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The Stone Wall 


NGLAND cannot feed herself. Block- 
aded Germany starves for cotton, 

copper, rubber and other basic materials, 
besides nearly starving for lack of certain 
foods. Even the United States cannot 
market its products and keep its labor em- 
ployed without an extensive foreign trade. 
In short, when a nation reaches a certain 
stage of industrial development its daily 
sustenance depends upon an _ intricate 
scheme of production and exchange that 
cannot be carried on unless its labor power 
is quite efficiently applied in a disciplined 
way under quite competent direction. 

Apply the disintegrating power of Bol- 
shevism to England’s complicated system 
of production and exchange and England 
would perish in a few months. Even in 
predominantly agricultural Russia, with a 
comparatively primitive scheme of produc- 
tion and exchange, Bolshevism, by disrupt- 
ing industrial organization and especially 
by relaxing all industrial discipline, brought 
great populations to the edge of famine 
or beyond. In more advanced countries 
steady, disciplined application of labor un- 
der fairly effective organization and fairly 
competent direction is a necessity of life. 

Discipline and leadership are as necessary 
in the industrial army as in a military body 
on the battlefield. The daily food, fuel and 
clothing cannot be produced with every 
hand working or not as it happens to feel 
inclined, and choosing how it will work. 
Everywhere ten thousand hands must work 
as one directs or there will be no shoes and 
coats. Discipline, command, subordination 
of many to one—are an unescapable con- 
dition. Radicals want the commander 
elected by the rank and file as Russian 
soldiers elected all their officers. But un- 
less the commander is obeyed and there is 
still subordination of many to one the 
same thing happens to industry that hap- 
pened to the Russian Army. 
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Minimum Wage 


HERE is poverty in this richest country 

intheworld. The reddest Bolshevist can 
indict us with that fact and we can only 
say: “Guilty; but the remedy you propose 
would only make the disease worse.” 

Every means of reducing the quantity of 
poverty which experience and common 
sense can possibly approve ought to be 
adopted, and so long as we are not asked to 
throw experience and common sense to the 
winds we ought to take a chance on the 
humane side even if we are not exactly cer- 
tain of the result. Employers of labor espe- 
cially ought to recognize that situation, and 
a good many of them do. 

For example, a set of resolutions on our 
desk reads: “First, we are in favor of an 
adequate wage for women and minors. 
Second, we favor the creation of a state 
minimum-wage commission, which, how- 
ever, shall be competent and properly 
representative of industry, labor and the 
public. Third, we especially favor the 
enactment of a Federal minimum-wage- 
commission law, which, upon its enact- 
ment, shall supersede existing state laws.” 

That was adopted by an association 
of manufacturers and merchants of New 
York state at a convention at Syracuse last 
fall. 

In some ‘“‘sweated’”’ trades, and where 
many women and minors are employed 
on piecework and home work, and the like, 
organization of the labor and collective 
bargaining are often very difficult or prac- 
tically impossible. As a rule such trades are 
not very profitable to the employers. They 
are in wide-open competition, so that the 
worst conditions as to pay and hours tend 
to become the standard. If all of them were 
obliged to pay a reasonable fixed minimum 
wage all would be in the same relative posi- 
tion as before. 

In short, there are conditions of employ- 
ment that make a fixed minimum wage as 
sound economics on the broad view as 


child-labor laws and laws limiting hours of | 


labor for women. They prevent a stupid 


waste of good human material. We hope | 


that Congress, in its latest attempt, got its 
Federal child-labor law past the Supreme 


Court. In that case it should now turn its | 


attention to a minimum-wage law for the 
protection of children and women who 
cannot protect themselves. 


motor repairs easily, quickly,econom- i 
ically with : 


: SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT No. 1 


H The book is free. 
H The Cement is 50c a pound at 
# Hardware and Supply stores. 


H SMOOTH-ON MEG. CO., Jersey City, N.J.,U.S.A. 


Write for it. 
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For Beautiful Surroundings 

GIVES you invaluable help in planting your home 

grounds whether a large estate or a small city lot. 
Tells how to select and plant for quickest results 
and most artistic effect with Wagner Hardy Plants, 
Roses and Shrubs. Plants delivered free. Write 
today for Catalog No. 131. 

WAGNER PARK NURSERIES — 

Box 41 Sidney, Ohio _, 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Revocation Quality 
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Shall Half the Potatoes Grown 
Be Lost? 


By Harvey S. Firestone 
President, Firestone Tire @ Rubber Co. 


meeting, of the Highways Transport 

Committee, said that 40% to 60% of 
our potatoes are lost annually between the 
producer and the market. Fifty per cent of 
the perishables raised on the farm never 
reach the market. In the use of trucks by 
farmers Mr. Hoover sees the ultimate adjust- 
ment of the food question. 


H exes HOOVER, speaking at a 


It is plain to anyone who has investigated 
that motor haulage, broadly applied, is due to effect a 
great national saving. It 1s also evident that the use 
of trucks by farmers will be one of the most important 
elements of this movement. 


The farm motor truck offers this service: 


1. Releases land srowing, horse-feed to row food for 
human consumption. 


2. Delivers promptly the products of the farm to 
market, makin, available crops otherwise lost; by 
immediate movement of perishables reduces wast- 
ape due to decay in transit. 


3. Byconserving time en route itconserves man power. 


4, Increases radius of land suitable for market Zar- 
dening, around cities. 


5. Effects 5% to 8% savin, in shrinkage of cattle 
driven to market. 


6. Carries back to the farm industrial products of the 
town and city which would otherwise increase the 
railroads’ loss on unprofitable short-haul freight. 


“Ship By 


to every farmer we know—to everyone we 
know who can influence this great army of 
food producers. For we, every one of us, 
benefit when the farmer reduces shippin, cost 
and speeds up the delivery of perishables. 


Your table and mine will be supplied with 
better food, procured at a lower cost, with 
an actually reater profit to the farmer who 
produced it. 


“Ship by truck’’ is not a new thought to the 
farmer. Thousands are already making, the truck a 
valuable element of their farming, business. 


Reports from different parts of the country 
bring out such instances as these: 


1. Outbound motor-truck shipments from one farm 
in one season: 100 hive hogs, 200 live sheep, 800 
bushels of wheat. Return shipments: 80 tons of 
lime, 65 tons of buildin’ cement, 70 tons of coal. 


2. Trip from farm to town made in three hours with 
truck. Time required by team two days. 


3. 1,300 head of hogs brought to one live stock 
market in one day by motor trucks. 


4. 14 motor-truck routes, aagregating 1,192 miles, 
daily operating from one eastern city into the rural 
districts, servin3, the small town and the farmer. 


These instances may be multiplied by thou- 
sands. They will row in numbers even more rap- 
idly than before as the mileage of good roads in- 
creases. Yet with all the benefit that motor trucks have 
already brought to the farmers, and through them to 
the entire country, only about one-fourth of one per 
cent of the farmers own trucks. 


Probably only a fraction of one per cent more 
are served by the truck lines operating, from the cities 
and towns into the country. Let us carry the slogan— 


eng 


“Ship by truck” carries universalibenefit. It is 
a factor in national economy and national gain. 


“Ship by truck.”’ 


Think it; talk it. Aid in this movement for 
better roads and better transportation. For 
you, individually, will share in the benefits. 


“Ship by truck.” 
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blue print will be revealed at the proper 
moment. Then he sat down, his brain be- 
ginning to boil with questions. By and by 
he came to what he believed to be the so- 
lution of this miracle. The Yellow Ty- 
phoon was afraid. She had betrayed her 
companions because she saw immunity in 
the betrayal. She would never receive it 
from John Mathison, Bob Hallowell’s 
friend! She, too, should pay. All the cards 
in his hand again, and he would play them 
on the basis that the phrase “blood and 
iron”’ was not pertinent to the Teuton only. 

For what had been the primal impetus 
of this remarkable journey of ten thou- 
sand miles, of hiding continually behind 
steel walls, of refusing to take profit from 
the vast power at his service? An eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth! That he was a 
secret agent carrying a tremendous unde- 
veloped sea offensive—which he still had 
by a hair—was to his mind, obsessed with 
a single idea, an affair of secondary im- 
portance. 

Draw the hand strongly across the sur- 
face of water. What happens? A wave 
that follows irresistibly, fatefully, inescap- 
ably. This was, then, primarily a man 
hunt, played backward; probably as pe- 
culiar a man hunt as was ever conceived. 
The pursuers were in reality the pursued. 
Being a good psychologist Mathison had 
simply put himself back of his enemies’ 
point of view. In their minds who would 
be the logical messenger? John Mathison, 
transferred to European waters, the familiar 
friend of the inventor, the one man living 
who knew exactly what the invention in 
its entirety was. This established in their 
minds, there were ninety-nine chances in a 
hundred that they would follow him. And 
there was always the possibility that Paolo, 
the Spanish servant, had conveyed enough 
scraps of information to decide them. 

Had he been only vaguely certain they 
carried the blue print Mathison would have 
used his power and struck immediately 
after the sleep-fume attack the first night 
onshore. But, he had argued, supposing he 
struck and the print was not found? They 
would be liberated; forewarned they would 
vanish. He hadn’t credited them with the 
stupidity of carrying so dangerous a thing 
as that blue print. In their place he would 
have mailed it from San Francisco, with 
absolute certainty that it would reach the 
hands intended. 

There was no censorship over national 
mail. And now that the print was in his 
possession he never could prove that it had 
actually been in theirs. 

For the real point was to secure evidence 
of which to date he had not an iota, not 
such as would pass muster in any court 
outside of Germany. To have the blond 
man and his companions arrested, as mat- 
ters now stood, would be a waste of time. 
So his whole plan was to lure them to a 
point where the hand of law could touch 
and hold. An overt act, culpable legally. 
And The Yellow Typhoon herself had re- 
stored the means. 

There was still one puzzle—the woman’s 
lack of curiosity. She had not opened the 
envelope. Had she declared to the blond 
man that she had not found it? It would 
not be stating it strongly enough to say 
that she was the most baffling woman he 
had ever met; he had never read of one her 
match! 

At length Mathison and the redcap swung 
along with the crowd making for the gates. 
Just beyond the gates Mathison signaled to 
the redcap to pause. He felt a hand on his 
arm, but he did not turn his head. 

“*Mathison?” came in a whisper. 

“Yes. The blond man with the ruddy 
cheeks. The woman behind him in the 
sables. Follow and report to your chief.” 

Mathison went on. Quarter of an hour 
later he entered the Waldorf. This time he 
seemed indifferent to the kitbags. The boy 
deposited them along with the cage in 
front of the desk. Mathison signed the 
register, opened one of the kitbags and 
took out the Manila envelope, which before 
leaving the Philippines he had been warned 
solemnly to guard with his life. 

“Please deposit this in your safe and 
give me a receipt.” 

Mathison spoke calmly, but his heart 
pounded with suppressed excitement. 
Carelessly, in-view of any who cared to see, 
he stuffed the receipt into the little pocket 
at the top of his trousers. Then he went up 
to his room. He set Malachi on a stand by 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


the radiator. He emptied the kitbags and 
distributed the contents into drawers and 
closets. 

Afraid. The Yellow Typhoon was 
afraid! Or was it Hallowell? A touch of 
remorse? 

He sat down and opened the little red 
book for some addresses Morgan had given 
him. And something fluttered to his knee. 
It was a blue-green feather, brilliant as an 
emerald. Malachi’s; he was always finding 
Malachi’s feathers. But the sight of this 
one recalled a promise he had made him- 
self—to call up Mrs. Chester’s apartment. 
If he had to sail before she returned he 
would leave Malachi with the apartment 
people. So he stuffed the feather absently 
into his match pocket. Later he sent many 
messages over the telephone. 

He felt in his pockets for his fountain pen 
and not finding it remembered that he 
hadn’t taken it from the vest of his civilian 
suit. Naturally he went through all the 
pockets, and among other things came upon 
a folded slip of glazed paper. He opened it. 

Several minutes passed. Mathison was 
like stone. Norma Farrington. He saw 
now why the photograph had originally 
intrigued him. It resembled Morgan’s 
description of the woman known as The 
Yellow Typhoon! Absurd! It was 
not within reason. Some twist, some leg- 
erdemain the photograph had given it. The 
shadows; these had something to do with 
it. Norma Farrington, The Yellow Ty- 
phoon? The absurdity was patent. The 
notorious woman of Bubbling Well Road 
could not possibly be a celebrity on Broad- 
way. Too many miles in between. 

He sprang to the telephone. ‘‘Give me 
the theater-ticket agency. . . . Hello! 
Is Norma Farrington playingin town?... 
She is? .. What theater? 
Thanks!” 

Mathison got out the little red book with 
trembling fingers. He rang up a number. 
“This is Mathison, the green ribbon. 
What’s the report on the woman in the 
sables? All right. Ill hold the 
wire.’ Five minutes passed. ‘Hello! En- 
tered a house in Fiftieth Street? Fine!” 

Mathison consulted the time; it was 
seven-fifty. He became a whirlwind. He 
flew downstairs and plunged toward the 
revolving doors. 

“cc Taxi!’’ 5 

The vehicle was forthcoming instantly, 
due to his visored cap and gold bands. He 
jumped into the taxi, naming a theater 
uptown. He paid a speculator five dollars 
for the only seat left; Q, center. As he was 
late he had to navigate through channels of 
reluctant feet. Norma Farrington! He had 
only one idea, with four sides to it—some- 
thing complete. 

The footlights flashed. When the curtain 
rolled up there were three people on the 
stage—no one he had ever seen before. 
They moved about and talked. Occasion- 
ally a ripple of laughter ran over the house. 
But none of these things meant anything 
to Mathison. He was not conscious of a 
word that was spoken or the significance 
of a single movement. 

There were four entrances to this stage 
living room, and Mathison grew dizzy 
trying to watch all four at once. At eight- 
forty through the French window—you 
saw a charming garden beyond—came a 
woman in gray. Her expression was de- 
mure—mischievously demure. The audi- 
ence broke out into applause. Tense, 
Mathison strained his ears. 

Outside the blond man waited with the 
patience of his breed. His glance never left 
the entrance to the theater. 

As soon as the curtain fell Mathison 
stood up and plowed his way out to the 
aisle. Once in the aisle he rushed to the 
foyer, where he demanded the way to 
the managerial office. His uniform was 
open sesame. 

The producing manager, a dapper, bright- 
eyed Jew, happened to be in; and he was 
outlining a campaign for his press agent 
when Mathison burst in. 

“T am Lieutenant Commander John 
Mathison,” he announced, a bit out of 
breath for his run up the stairs. 

““What’s the difficulty?”’ asked the man- 
ager coolly. ‘Anchor afoul my unlighted 
sign?” 

Mathison laughed. He understood at 
once that here was a good sport. ‘‘ Pardon 
my abruptness,” he apologized. “‘I’d like 
to use your telephone.” 


The manager waved his hand. He heard 
Mathison’s side of the conversation. 

“Mathison. What’s the report from 
Fiftieth Street? The woman still 
inside? Thanks. No, that’s all.” 
Mathison hung up the receiver dreamily, 

“What’s happened?” asked Rubin iron- 
ically. ‘‘Have wesunk the German Fleet?”’ 

“‘We are going to,” said Mathison, “I 
want a messenger the quickest way I can 
get him.” 

“War stuff?’’—thrilled in spite of his 
resentment at the intrusion. Rubin was 
an autocrat in the theatrical world. 

“Well, I don’t believe you’d call it that. 
I want to get some flowers.” 

The manager sank back. ‘You sailors! 
I thought maybe a submarine was loose 
outside!’”” He was going to add a sting, 
when a boot came into contact with his 
shin—a sign that the alert press agent had 
something on his mind. ‘‘ Flowers!’ 

“‘T have come ten thousand miles to send 
these flowers,” replied Mathison, smiling. 

*“Get a head usher, Klein,” said the man- 
ager, secretly bubbling. What a humdinger 
for the morning papers! As the press agent 
vanished Rubin turned to Mathison. ‘‘ You 
may send your flowers, but not across the 
lights. I will not break that rule for any- 
body.” 

“So long as she gets them. May I write 
a note?” 

The manager got up and indicated his 
chair. “Write as many as you like. I take 
it that the flowers are for Miss Farrington.” 

“They are.” ; 

“Do you know her?’”’—curiously. 

“T do.”’ The smile was still on Mathi- 
son’s lips. 

“In that case go ahead. But if it hap- 
pens that she doesn’t recall you your posies 
will go directly to the ash can. She isn’t 
easy to know.”’ 

“T know her,” insisted Mathison. 

“T rather wish, though, that you would 
put this off until to-morrow night. Miss 
Farrington will be very tired. She’s done a 
fine and generous thing—gone on without 
test, after an unbroken journey from the 
other side of the world.” 

“No one is better aware of that than I. 
She will see me.” 

Rubin knew confidence when he saw it. 
He twisted his cigar from one corner of his 
mouth to the other. A vigorous, unusual 
chap, this, and handsome enough to wake 
up The Farrington. Ten thousand miles! 
Her aloofness toward men was now ac- 
counted for. An old affair nobody had 
heard of. There was ah ominous portent 
in this affair for Broadway. She was the 
loyalest of the loyal; she’d stick to her con- 
tract. But after! 

, Mathison settled down to his note. Every 
time he balled up a piece of paper and flung 
it into the wastebasket Rubin frowned. 

The press agent came storming back, an 
usher in tow. The latter was given fifty 
dollars and ordered to purchase Parma 
violets. 

“No tinfoil, no tinsel strings, no bouquet; 
loose, as they came from the soil. Carry 
this note and the flowers to Miss Farring- 
ton’s dressing room. And here is something 
for your trouble.’”’ To the manager he said: 

Thanks for your courtesy.” 

‘You're as welcome as spring.” 

Oh boy!” cried the press agent as the 
door closed behind Mathison. “In a dead 
world like this! A real yarn, no faking. Did 
you lamp the roll he dragged out? That 
was real money, all yellows. Think of it! 
Our Norma, a navy man, ten thousand 
miles, flowers, a wad of yellows! She’ll set 
up a holler, Pass the buck to me. I’ll be 
the goat with the cheerfulest smile ever!” 

“Klein, we shan’t use this.” 

What!” barked the press agent. 

“No. It’s real. This is no Johnny. 
Norma is no chorus beauty. Of course I 
jumped at the idea, but we’ll have to pass 
it up. I wouldn’t lose Norma’s genuine af- 
fection for me for a million three-sheets, 
as of charge. No. Lock it up and forget 
i 


“Well, what do you know about that?” 
_Mathison returned to his seat, apolo- 
gizing to everyone so courteously and agree- 
ably that even the men forgave him. He 


gone; he knew! The Yellow Typhoon was 
in a house in Fiftieth Street; ‘and Norma 
Farrington was yonder on the\ stage, de- 
lighting his eyes, thrilling his ears. The 
wonder of her! God bless her, she had tried 


was quite calm now. All x hee was’ 


. 
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to save Bob Hallowell that night! , 
would never have known but for tha’ 
photograph! 

She did not wear any of the flower, 
second act nor in the third; but wh 
came on in the fourth she carried ; 
bouquet in her corsage. She was joyo 
Itradiated from her into the audience. 
all over the house were beaming, nx 
merriment but with good humor. 

There came a little moment when { 
became stuffy—one of those flash 
derness whose next link is generally 
ter. When the whole house was w: 


Doubtless by this time you 
the impression that Mathison 
compass, that he:was drifti 
had forgotten the vital busin 
brought him all these thous 


All these little eddies, currents, w 
were at the sides of the stream; 
on, unswerving, inevitable. 


surely. On the street he made 
bore through. But when he reac] 
corner he was off like a shot tow 
dark alley which led to the stage dor 
he plunged through recklessly—i) 
arms of the ancient Cerberus who 
the door. 
“Outside, outside! The comic 9j 2 
went!” 
Mathison presented his card. | 
Farrington is expecting me.” : 
“Oh, she is, huh? Well, she said bt 
to me about it.” 
“Tl wait.” 
““You’re welcome; but in the a'y, 
miral, in the alley. Nobody gitsy 
tonight, comin’ in. Orders.” — 
“TI don’t suppose ten dollars wld 
terest you in the least?” =| 
“Not unless I saw it. Honest, ’W, 
you meetin’ Miss Farrington?” | 
“Tam. I’ll be peaceful, Tirpits ibe 
you send for the stage hands I’m él; 
shoot up the place.” 
“Allright. I’ll take it in two fiv.” 
Mathison discovered that he ’s | 
free to walk about as he pleased s pn 
he did not amble in the directio of 
dressing rooms. He anchored hi ell 
the wall, from where he could se‘ Il 
came down the narrow iron stair¢i. | 
drafty, musty, painty odors wer 0 | 
like perfumed amber from Araby.| _ 
By and by two women came doy T 
went past Mathison without ta ig 
notice of him. They were followe sho 
by a man whom ‘Mathison reco: i 
the conceited ass who made loveo ! 
Farrington in the play. 

_ A row of lights overhead went %. i 
stage was now in a kind of twiligh 1 
der if there is a sadder place tha? 5! 
when the actors have left it to t te 
mercies of sceneshifters, carper |S ‘ 
electricians! To Mathison it was ily 
door to Ali Baba’s cave. 

At length—thirty minutes, to b 2x2 
a woman came down the stairs 5!) 
veil was wrapped about her face 
But Mathison would have recog! ed t 
sable coat anywhere. He steppei|® 
shakily and took off hiscap.. |. 

“T suppose it’s still snowing tide 
casually. in. 

““What we sailors call thick # 
No questions; just an ordinary 
query about the weather. No 


rocked the lurking echoes above. 
And something in that laughteil@® 
afraid of him, of herself. _ ae 
‘Where in the world did yo 
those violets? Loose, the wé 
them!” She did not give him 
swer. “‘My car is at the end 
Where shall we go? I’m going 
a half hour . °. . eae 
written.” 
“That I should find you? - 
“T like the way you say th 
Had the porter betrayed h 
the porter could not have 
thing beyond the fact that 
(Continued on Page 
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he Danger Time 


is when the wound occurs 


‘ 


Be Sure That Your _ > What to Do in 200 


. Dressings Are Safe Double-Sure Products Emergencies 


dave clean, sterile dressings always on hand oe Dr. G. M. Blech—a Major in the Medical 
ora wound. Never use chance bandages. oe Corps of the U. S. Army—has written for us a 


great First Aid Book. 


It is profusely illustrated, and it tells what 
to do in some two hundred emergencies. 


Thechief danger lies in infection. Broken skin, 
oever slight, opens wide the way to germs. 


. 

Seep B&B Dressings where they are handy 
-ibsorbent Cotton, Bandages, Gauze and Ad- 
ewe. Don’t neglect this. Order them today 
roi your druggist if you lack them. : 


It tells how to deal with accidents, poison= 
ing, hemorrhage, fainting, shock, sprains, 
bruises, burns, frostbite, sunstroke,drowning,etc. 

It is not to supplant the doctor. He should 


always be called. But it tells what to do in the 
vital minutes before the doctor comes. : 


This First Aid Book Is Free 


We mail this book free to anyone. Write us 
for it. Place it near your B&B Dressings. You owe 
this to the safety of your home. 


Insist on B&B Dressings because they are 
oble-sure. They are not only sterilized in 
hemaking—they are sterilized in the package 
fe they are wrapped. 


They are sterilized just as they are in large 
ooitals—by live steam following a vacuum. 
‘n we constantly prove their complete steril- 
‘yay bacteriological tests. 

Then they come in protective packages. 


or: are sealed in parchmine envelopes. 
Jlire packed to guard against infection. 


Don’t say you will order them some- 
m, Don’t think that any “dressings will 
0. Get them now—get the B&B safe 
reangs. Any moment may bring an emer- 


eny when such dressings may be vital. 


If you live in the United States, write us 
at Chicago. If you live in Canada, address 
us at 96 Spadina Avenue, Toronto. 


B&B Double-Sure Products 


Absorbent Cotton 
Bandages Gauze 
Adhesive Plaster, etc. 


Buy from your druggist 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago New York Toronto 


sitet sls medals asin 15! nor tar Sakae E- 


septic H 
bsorben 
pi-Sterilized 


x 


} Zinc Oxide 
| Adhesive Plaster 


2 in. x 5 yds: 


er: Prepared by 
Gauze Batre Black 
Leaver nselae Chicago U.S.A 
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Weed 
Tire 
Chains 


Prevent Accidents 


The Complete Chain Line — All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plumbers’ Safety C 
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“Will I never be able to rid myself of the awful responsi- 
bility for that almost fatal accident? The. memory is 
constantly before me. Even now the very flames leaping 
up the chimney seem to portray the nerve-racking scene and 
bring it all vividly before me again. 


‘‘Had I only put on my tire chains that eventful morning, 
as I well knew I should, I could easily have controlled my 
car and thus have saved all this remorse. 


“‘Just suppose it was one of my little girls that had been 
hurt by another motorist as careless and thoughtless as 
myself? 


“IT wonder if | could complacently have accepted the flimsy 
excuse—that he ““couldn’t help it’’—that ‘‘it was unavoid- 


able’’— when I knew that it was nothing but downright. 


carelessness—an utter disregard of that first principle of 
careful driving—Put on your Weed Chains at the first 
drop of rain.” 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


Bridgeport \@/ Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the Ay 


fe Pie PO 


ain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
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given him that box. Some unforeseen 
ike of luck; certainly not that feather. 

as no brother to the Cumean siby]. 
he had found her. She was tremen- 
y curious to learn how. On the other 
she was determined to ask him no 
ns, and, as adroitly as she could, 
s his. If he persisted she would cut the 
ng short. Some day—if she ever saw 
» again—she would tell him the story. 
was too weary to-night. She was at 
. happy and miserable—happy because 
‘as as though his finding her had been 
réen, miserable because the sordid dé- 


Aer's. 

jie knew that she was beautiful, that she 
yessed extraordinary talent in attracting 
though she had never used it. She 
\; what power lay in expression, in vocal 
ce. She might have made this man 
her. For if he had not been drawn to 
sithrough some mysterious forces why 
whe sought her? Those flowers! There 
azall and wormwood in this cup, but she 
ek it with a smile. Romance, and she 
u let it go by! 

Yhat had he Jearned within these four 
¢ hours? That she was not The Yellow 


4 that man, Morgan, after his solemn 
‘cise? The gray wig and the goggles? 
“Vhat did you say?” 


1 heavy and hard in his pocket. 

“Vhat is that?” 

art of a sailor’s paraphernalia.’’ 

‘“;is not over yet?”— with sudden sus- 


‘lo. There are a few threads that need 
hag up. ; 

le metal in his voice did not escape 
She was puzzled, for logically all his 
uadventures should be over. 

‘was only a short distance to the restau- 


‘tetfully, solely on his account. She her- 
‘if ad never been inside of it before in the 
ing. But she knew a good deal about 
enthat even so nice a one as this fresh- 
‘ined blue-eyed sailorman would not 
nje: to having his vanity played up to. 
he: was another kindly thought besides 
1h mind. The night would be far more 
ienrable if there was a background of 
sloand movement and music. She was 
ealenough to want him always to re- 
emer this night. 

T: moment she took off her veil and 
vathe was recognized. That is the pen- 
‘ty if theatrical fame in New York. The 
cacwaiter passed the word, and the peo- 
e « the near-by tables stared and whis- 
ere; and Mathison wouldn’t have been 
um, if he had not expanded a little under 
us tent interest in his lovely companion. 

Hw was he to know that the gown she 
orerad been donned expressly for him? 
-owvas he to know that it had been sent 
t aer the arrival of the flowers, or that 
1e kd worried all through the performance 
wr fir her mother would send the wrong 
re | that it might reach the theater too 

4 

Lar Mathison could not have told 
heter she wore green or blue or red. No 
orml man would have paid any attention 
 A¢ gown—with her face, her eyes, her 
ps wateh. 

Thr orders scandalized the waiter. Miss 
arrigton ordered two apples, and Mathi- 
maowl of bread and milk. They laughed. 

“Tat’s all I ever eat at night—fruit.’’ 

AdI didn’t come here to eat,” he said. 

Abat this time the blond man occupied 
y asingle idea entered the restaurant 

53 gave his hat and coat to the check 
»y, 1en walked out to the curb and ap- 
‘oaced the footman. 

Miss Farrington’s limousine. 
ne vil go home with us.” 


ecute the order. 


Thblond man waited until he saw the 
y mousine maneuver out of the line 
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Mathison had not seen him actually. Any- 
how he did not intend to risk the future to 
satisfy a curiosity which was only negligi- 
ble. If he had looked into the dining room 
it is quite possible this tale would have had 
a different ending. As matters stood he 
had reason to be grateful to the actress. 
She had opened a way for him. A man with 
a pretty woman in his charge would not be 
particularly keen mentally. 


xXIV 


“TID you like the play?” 
Mathison shook his head. 

“You didn’t like it!’”—astonished. 

“T’ll see it before I sail.’’ 

“Then you weren’t in the theater to- 
night?” 

““Oh, yes; in Q@. I was the ass who 
laughed out loud when the whole house was 
so still you could have heard a pin drop.”’ 

SeeY/ OU aetane I heard that, and won- 
dered what had happened. But if you saw 
the pla 2g 

“That’s just the point. I wasn’t an audi- 
ence; I was a spectator.” 

Something in his eyes, a lurking fire, 
warned her not to press in this direction. 
After all he had not come to see the play; he 
had come to see her. And the knowledge 
was like the warmth from a wood fire. 

nS : sailorman! No doubt a girl in every 


Without vehemence. ‘The 
same girl in every port, in the fire, in the 
moon mists; the girl who has been in 
my heart since I was a boy.” 

“Oh.” A little dagger stab in her heart. 
“Then you have come back to marry be- 
fore you go across?”’ 

“Quite likely.” 

“Love, marriage, off to the wars! . 
What is she like?” 

“Petrol on water.” 

She stared blankly. 

“Tf you have never seen wide spreads of 
petrol on a smooth sea,’ he explained, 
“then you have missed something in- 
describably beautiful» Fire! Dawns, sun- 
sets, moonlight; all the flashing gems in 
the world, moving, circling, advancing, re- 
treating. The soul of a woman should be 
like that.” 

“ Are you a poet?” 

“Possibly, but inarticulate. 
know one rime from another.” 

“But poetry isn’t rime. Your description 
of oil on water is poetry.” 

He laughed. ‘‘If the wardrooms ever find 
that out I’m done for.”” The glory of her! 
All his life he had been dreaming of an hour 
like this. 

A pause followed. His utter lack of in- 
quisitiveness intrigued her beyond expres- 
sion. Not a word about how he had found 
her; not a word about the adventure. 
Why? What kind of a man was he that he 
could sit opposite her without deluging her 
with questions? And he had a right to 
know many things. She had given him one 
opening without meaning to—the query 
relative to the automatic in his pocket. 
Why hadn’t he taken advantage of it? 

She broke the silence and led him into 
the war; but after a few phrases he veered 
away from this. He spoke of the snow, how 
he longed for the north country of late, how 
he had grown weary for the need of cold 
lashing winds and the smell of snow. 

When she could stand it no longer 
she said: ‘Tell me by what magic you 
found me!” 

“T’m a queer codger. I have a strange 
memory for sounds; possibly because I’ve 
lived much in the open. My leaves were 
generally spent in jungles. Foliage moving, 


I don’t 


I can tell almost instantly whether it is the 


wind or animal life. The same with the 
cracking of a twig. Sometimes the recur- 
rence of a sound confuses me. There may 
be some difficulty in placing it. But I know 
I have heard the sound before.” 

Then he produced the photograph. She 
stared at it bewilderedly. Sound? What 
was he talking about? 

“You found me by that? But you did not 
hear that!” 

“Still, it recalled a sound.” 

Her glance fell to the photograph again. 
She had forgotten the posing for it. This 
was not the sort of dénouement she wanted; 
he had found her quite ordinarily. Yet she 
could not make him out. This was not the 
man she had known on the Nippon Maru, 
the boy who had been like crystal or an 
open book. This was an inscrutable 
stranger, of velvet and steel. 

“T begin to understand,” she said. 

She felt the mantle of weariness falling 
again on her shoulders. The hide-and-seek 
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| of the encounter irked her. Why didn’t he 
\ speak, demand questions, satisfy his curi- 
osity? She was very tired. He would never 
know how much awake she had been on 
that journey. She had walked the car 
corridors at all hours; she had watched for 
Berta to pass the crack in the door until the 
concentration had made her dizzy. She 
was tired, and she hadn’t the power to 
fesist her own curiosity. She flung open 
Bluebeard’s door recklessly. 
“T begin to understand.” 
“What?” 
““Why you were sent upon this hazardous 
mission. You are quite sufficient unto your- 
self. I believed I was doing a fine brave 
thing.” 
“‘Ah, but it was a fine brave thing. You 
made it possible for me to go on. Secret 
service!’’ 
“Tt would be useless to deny it.”? She 
leaned on her elbows, locking her ringless 
fingers under her chin. “It is not generally 
known, but Iam of Danish stock. I came to 
America when I was very little. I spoke no 
English. There were lean years; yes, even 
poverty. But I had a little talent—the 
faculty of making people smile. Not all 
aliens are ungrateful. This is now my coun- 
try. Iloveit!’’ Hereyes flashed. ‘‘It made 
me all I am, gave me all I have. It has been 
glorious to me. Long ago I vowed if ever 
the chance came I would pay back these 
benefactions—with my life if need be!’’ 
Mathison’s conduct was logical enough. 
All he had wanted was to see her, hear her 
voice for a little while, get one absolute 
fact,.a fact she could not withhold from 
him, being unaware of what he was seeking. 
He would satisfy his curiosity, disperse 
these mysteries, after his work was done. 
Before this night was over one of two 
things was going to happen: He was going 
to succeed or he was going to be badly 
hurt. He now had a tolerably keen insight 
into the character of this glorious woman. 
She was brave and resourceful. The slight- 
est hint of what was on foot, and she might 
seek to intervene, with the best of inten- 
tions, and spoil everything. But day after 
to-morrow—when he returned from Wash- 
ington! 
“Tt is very wonderful to be here to- 
night,” he said. 
After that her heart grew warm again. 
She, too, knew the value of sounds. At 
least he was grateful. That weapon in his 
pocket—she longed to ask him about that. 
But a question here might alarm him. He 
must not suspect the plan she had in her 
head. Logically the great adventure was 
at an end; but they may have threatened 
his life. She stood up. 
“T’m a brute!” he cried contritely. ‘I 
forgot that you must be weary beyond 
measure.” 
He held the sable coat for her, particu- 
larly careful not to touch her. As she was 
wrapping the veil about her hair and face 
he asked if he might come to tea after his 
return from Washington, 
“*T’ll tell you. In a little while I shall be 
in the thick of it. I may not come back. In 
my room at the hotel I’ve a little Rajputana 
parrakeet—green as an emerald. Fact is 
he’s the only pal I have to-day. He hates 
the sea. May I give him to you?” 
She trembled. “Tome? Malachi!’ 
“Ves—that is, if you’d like him. He 
talks. Wait.’”’ He fumbled about in a 
pocket. “Here is a little feather of his. It 
will give you an idea of what brilliant color 
he has. May I give him to you?” 
““Yes!’? The blood whipped into her 
throat. The girl he saw in every port? 
What about her? Why didn’t he offer the 
bird to her? . . . Thatfeather! It wasn’t 
humanly possible that he understood and 
was playing with her? 
Truth is he was thousands of miles away 
from the message. But there were other 
roads to Rome; and he knew what he knew. 
“Then I may come to tea day after to- 
morrow?” 
“Yes.’”’ She turned away from the table. 
Upon reaching the curb she wheeled upon 
Mathison. “My car!” she cried, dismayed. 
““What’s the matter?” 
“Tt isn’t here!” 
Mathison hailed the footman. ‘What 
has become of Miss Farrington’s car?” 
z Why, sir, she gave orders to dismiss 
it. 

Mathison returned to Miss Farrington. 
‘Some mistake. They’ve dismissed it.” 

“Taxi, sir?’”’? said a man at Mathison’s 
elbow. : 

“Yes. Here, Miss Farrington, jump into 
this. Day after to-morrow at four. Good 
night.” 
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“But you are coming with me!”’ 
oe ” 


““T say yes!” 

ce No.” 

“Then I’ll walk to the Subway—four 
blocks. I shall ruin my dress, my shoes and 
my temper. I am going to take you back 
to the hotel.” 

The last place in the world Mathison in- 
tended going at this hour. The devil and 
the deep blue sea! He was confident that 
she would do just as she threatened—walk. 
But this he knew: the moment he entered 
this taxi it would become a trap—a trap he 
would jump into with the greatest cheer- 
fulness alone. What to do? He could not 
give her any warning, with the strange 
chauffeur’s ear scarcely a foot off. And 
under no circumstances must the blond 
man see Norma Farrington’s face this night. 

““A compromise,”’ he said, believing he 
had found a solution to the difficulty: ‘‘I’ll 
go with you if you will let me take you 
home first.” 

** Agreed!” she cried readily. She smiled 
in the dark of the cab. This was exactly 
what she wanted. Once at the apartment 
she would discharge this taxi and order one 
she was tolerably sure of. 

He laughed and sprang into the cab. 
The snow was coming down thickly. Cor- 
ners were dim; the street lamps hung in a 
kind of pearly twilight. A strange silence 
fell upon them. 

I don’t suppose either of them marked 
the turns. Perhaps the impenetrable haze 
had something to do with it. You are not 
ordinarily attracted by nebulous objects. 
Again, it might have been due to the fact 
that they were both fatalists. Suddenly 
the cab stopped with a slueing jerk. The 
door opened. The man who opened it pre- 
sented his arm stiffly. Neither Miss Far- 
rington nor Mathison had to be informed 
regarding that blue-black bit of metal at 
the end of that arm. She shrank back, 
but notin fear. Her idea was to give Math- 
ison all the elbowroom he might require. 

“Step out, both of you, with your hands 
up—dquickly!’’ 

“Do what you think best,” she mur- 
mured across Mathison’s shoulder. ‘‘ Please 
do not consider me at all.” 

But Mathison stepped out tamely, his 
hands above his head. She followed, slightly 
chilled. Her arms hung at her side. This 
was not quite as she would have had it. 
Why didn’t he attempt to distract the man 
with the automatic—arguments, protests, 
threats? There was always a chance. She 
was not afraid of pistol shots; and he ought 
to know that. Chilled and disappointed 
she stood beside him. 

“The lady will put up her hands also.” 
Nothing of the speaker’s face could be seen, 
only his pale-blue eyes, which snapped 
oe over the rim of the black handker- 
chief. 

“The lady will do nothing of the kind, 
for the obvious reason that the cut of her 
coat will not permit it.’’ 

Mathison tightened his lips. Unafraid! 

“Brandt!”’ 

The chauffeur jumped down from the 
taxicab. 

**Search them for weapons.”’ 

The chauffeur rifled Mathison’s pockets 
and tossed the heavy automatic to his su- 
perior. Then he seized Miss Farrington by 
the arm. He started to run his free hand 
over her, when she struck his cheek with a 
lively report. 

““No man shall touch me like that!’’ 

Mathison intervened. ‘“‘Just a moment. 
T’ll keep my hands up, but on condition 
that no indignity shall be offered this lady. 
Otherwise you will have to shoot me.”’ 

“No indignity will be offered the lady. 
So far as I’m concerned she does not exist. 
Her word that she is unarmed, and no one 
shall touch her.” 

“‘T give it.” 

A diversion for his sake, and he had not 
taken profit! What was the meaning of 
this singular tameness? 

“March up those steps, both of you. 
The lady will have to share your luck until 
it is advisable to release you. March!” 

Mathison put his arm under Miss Far- 
rington’s and helped her up the icy steps. 
In the faintest whisper: “Do not lift your 
veil while in this house. There is danger. 
Do not speak unless I give you the lead.” 

The door opened to admit them; and 
they stood in a dimly lighted hallway. 
“The parlor; you will find it comfort- 
able.” 

Inside the parlor Mathison was ordered 
to halt. With a detached air he obeyed. 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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“Just Like This 


“This glass stopper furnishes a handy illustratio) 
the tapered construction of a Timken Bearing, wl 
resists end-pressure and offsets the effect of wear. 


‘“When I put this stopper in its place it fits. It« 
i not drop down through the neck of the bottle, bec:| 
it is tapered. 


‘Just so the heavy side-wise lurch of your cart 
the rough road, or the steady pressure as you round] 
corner, cannot push the conical cone and roller: 
the Timken Bearing through the cup. Whatever! 
pressure, the tapered rollers continue to revolve smo: 
ly and easily between cup and cone. ge 


} 


“Thus the tapered design resists perfectly one 4 
most destructive forces, ‘end-thrust’ that, unchee 
would. wear out and ruin your bearings. 


‘“‘Now suppose I turned this stopper round 1 
round in the neck of the bottle, till it wore a t 
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*, “The Glass Stopper 
2 | Illustrates the Principle” 


smaller. Would it drop through or become loose? 
No—it would simply move a little farther into the 
opening and fit as well as ever. 


‘So when Timken Bearings wear a trifle, as all 
| bearings will after thousands of miles, a part turn of 
' the adjusting nut brings cone and rollers into perfect 
| contact with the cup, and your bearings are as good 
- as new. 


“That is why Timken Bearings cannot be worn out 
by anything but accident or abuse—why they give 
greater security against wear and replacement of trans- 
mission and rear axle gears—why practically every 
well known motor car and truck has Timken Bearings 

F in its wheels.” 


Write to the Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, for ‘‘The 
Companies Timken Keeps,” listing the motor cars, trucks and tractors 
equipped with Timken Bearings. 


ae THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 


Note the tapered design of the parts 
of a Timken Bearing. Dotted lines 
show how the inner face of the cup is 
tapered to correspond with the outer 
surface of the tapered rollers. 
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(Continued from Page 81) 
Miss Farrington shuddered. She saw the 
man in the black handkerchief search the 
little pocket at the top of Mathison’s trou- 
sers andextract a bit of paper, folded. What 
was it? 

‘A Jong chase, but we are patient. The 
receipt! . . . Yankee swine!” The man 
struck Mathison across the mouth, stepped 
back quickly, the automatic ready. 

Mathison did not stir, but his tan faded; 
and presently a thin trickle of blood ran 
down his chin. 

“You despicable coward!”’ she cried. 
“‘ How like the Hun!” 

“Be silent! Your immunity is not irrev- 
ocable.” 

A receipt of deposit! She understood 
now. A receipt of deposit for that Manila 
envelope. To have come all this way, and 
then to lose! And it came to her like a blow 
that she herself was directly the cause. He 
had not wanted to get into the taxi, and she 
had forced him. In trying to save him 
she had merely led him to defeat. But the 
tameness, when she knew that he was as 
quick as light! 

“You will be detained about an hour. A 
telephone call will release you. Madame, 
my thanks. You made everything very 
easy for us. Without your innocent assist- 
ance there might have been difficulties. 
Unwittingly you have entered the war 
zone—with casualties.” 

Then with an ironical wave of the hand 
the man in the black handkerchief stepped 
forth and closed the door. 

Mathison pulled out his handkerchief 
and wiped his lips, turning gradually so 
that his back was toward the double doors. 

“‘T could ery!”’ she said. ‘‘ All my fault!” 

Mathison laid a warning finger on his 
bruised lips. Instinetively he knew that he 
was being watched. The affair wasn’t over 
yet. 

“‘Please don’t feel badly. The fortunes 
of war. The thing is done. Don’t bother 
any more about it.” 

“‘But you wouldn’t have surrendered like 
this if I hadn’t been with you!” 

“Td have put up some kind of a scrap, I 
suppose. I should have kept my head, and 
didn’t.” 

“But through fault of mine ——’ 


’ 


surrender any of the rights of the past the 
surrender must be absolutely voluntary, 
and it must be made after, not before, the 
title to complete restoration has been ac- 
corded them by an Act of Parliament. 

There is a great deal to be said for that 
contention, for a true labor settlement 
would go far beyond even the wide limits 
of the ground covered by the various 
Munitions of War Acts. It would include 
not only the conditions of labor but the 
rights of capital. One of the greatest Brit- 
ish employers has recently laid it down 
that “no business is entitled to make un- 
limited profits’? and that ‘“‘the principle of 
the profits tax should therefore be retained 
after the war.” If the restoration of trade- 
union rights had to be deferred till a de- 
cision of those larger issues had been 
reached there would intervene a period of 
intolerable uncertainty and irritation. On 
a settlement the successful restarting of the 
peace industries depends. The men will 
have to forgo some of the rights they have 
guarded so jealously, and the employers 
on their side will have to be reconciled 
to reciprocal concessions. Fortunately, the 
association of employers and. workmen in 
different industries on advisory committees 
and joint councils promises to generate a 
spirit of accommodation on either side that 
should make smooth the path of what 
might be very difficult negotiations. 

The essential conditions of settlement 
are that no class of men—and if possible no 
individual man—should be the worse off 
for the surrender of usages detrimental to 
the efficiency of industry as a whole. That 
raises, for example, the question of the re- 
tention of women in places once filled by 
men. In one great shipyard all the cranes 
are now worked by women, who do the 
job quite as efficiently as the men, while 
the men are released for other work that 
the women could not handle. This is a war 
change and the question is asked what will 
happen when the old crane drivers come 
back and demand the reinstatement to 
which they are legally entitled. Apart from 
the hardship to the women the reversion 
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“Tt might have been worse,’ he inter- 
rupted. “They didn’t hurt you. I'll be 


given my destroyer. I’m a good navigator. - 


Better take off your coat; otherwise you’ll 
feel it when we go out.”’ He laid his hands 
on her shoulders and whispered: ‘‘Be on 
your guard! They must not know that you 
know. Follow my leads. They are watch- 
ing or listening.” 

“T’ll keep the coat on.’’ She sat down, 
trembling. 

He began to walk about. From time to 
time he touched his lips with his handker- 
chief. 

She watched him. All through the night 
he had puzzled her as no man had ever 
puzzled her before. She knew that he was 
strong, resourceful, courageous. And yet he 
had taken that blow on the mouth without 
comment, withscarcely asign of wrath. Re- 
sourceful, he had carried that receipt with 
him. Her fault, directly and indirectly. 
His discovery that Norma Farrington— 
Hilda Nordstrom—and The Yellow Ty- 
phoon were two individuals had befogged 
his foresight. He had probably dashed out 
of the hotel with no thought but of finding 
her. It would have been the simplest thing 
in the world to leave that receipt in the key 
box. Beaten, because of her! 

“Think of finding you!” he said. He 
covered the length of the room again. “‘No 
doubt you think I’m a queer codger. The 
fact is I never waste time or energy in wail- 
ing. When I lose I pay. When I win I 
pocket the stakes. I never drop out of a 
game once I take up the ecards.” He sat 
down beside her. ‘‘Do you believe in love 
at first sight?” 

Good heavens! But she managed to say 
calmly: “In a play?” She lifted the veil 
to the tip of her nose. ‘‘Oh, yes. It goes 
very well that way.” A cue? Very well; 
she would follow up this bewildering lead, 
even if her heart did begin to act queerly. 

“T mean in real life.” 

“T never fell in love with anyone off 
stage; so I’m not in a position to speak. 
The trouble with me is I have a fatal gift 
of reading men at a glance. I have always 
revolted at the idea of marrying a man I 
knew all about on my wedding day. He 
must be a fine storybook—to be read a page 
at a time, to offer a mystery tantalizing 
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enough to create a longing to solve it. And 
if I ever do marry I shall go on with my 
work. Why? Because I shall always be 
puzzling him just a little. In marriage ab- 
solute knowledge always makes for dull- 
ness.” 

Of all the amazing heart-rending subjects 
to select! And she could not tell him then 
that he was hurting her dreadfully. 

His poor lips! All her fault. 

That voice! he thought. In his ears it 
was sweeter than the intoning of choirs in 
cathedrals. He glanced at his wrist watch. 
Probably the man was at the desk pre- 
senting the receipt. God send he did not 
pass the job on to a confederate! In 
twenty minutes, perhaps, the call would 
come for their release. He would telephone. 
Mathison ran his tongue over his throbbing 
lips. Then he smiled a smile through 
which his teeth flashed whitely. 

She, watching him, waited for him to 
carry on. His bent head was so close that 
it was hard to resist that old inclination— 
to touch it with her hand. All this talk 
about love! . . He was merely passing 
the time. But when she saw that smile her 
eyes widened behind her veil. It was a 
terrible smile—savage, relentless and con- 
fident! 

And then in one of those blinding ribbons 
of light that flash across the storms she saw 
distinctly the meaning of the whole affair. 
Each time the recollection of the Manila 
envelope returned to her mind fog en- 
shrouded it. She could see nothing but a 
childish whim in the superscriptions and 
decorations. His own name and rank 
sprawled across the middle, and a photo- 
graph at each end—of himself in mufti and 
in uniform. The Machiavellian cunning of 
it! Boy! Would she ever be able to call 
him that again? She thrilled. 

“What shall I call you? Lieutenant 
Commander is so formal, and Mister is an 
abomination.” 

“Call me John. My mother thought it 
a good name.” 

“Not Jack?” 

“Too many Jacks in the Navy. I’d like 
very much if you’d call me John.” . 

“Mathison. I believe I’ll call you Mathi- 
son. That’s comrady. And day after to- 
morrow we shall have tea together.” 
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to the old conditions would be thoroughly 
bad industrial economy. The firm there- 
fore proposes to offer the returning men 
other positions as good in all respects as 
those they filled before the war. 

Such changes will need to be carefully 
watched, for no two jobs are precisely 
comparable in every particular; but it is 
along those lines that the settlement may 
be looked for. If it is such as to avert the 
menace of unemployment, to guard against 
any fall in real wages and to maintain the 
worker’s freedom the men may well be 
prepared to forgo some of those artificial 
restrictions that appeared so necessary for 
their protection before the war. They are 
sufficiently strong to resist any attempt to 
take advantage of the new conditions, and 
the prevailing legislative sentiment will 
probably assist them to give legal force to 
such wage standards and labor regulations 
as may be agreed on as mutually bene- 
ficial by the bulk of the workmen and the 
bulk of the employers. 

There are bodies of workmen who have 
frankly followed the go-slow policy; they 
have done so and still wish to do so de- 
liberately in the assumed interests of their 
class and calling—this in the mistaken belief 
that there is onlyso much work to go round, 
and that if they got through with it too soon 
they would have “‘the sack” alone to look 
forward to. They have not realized—and 
what opportunity was there for them to 
do so?—that work and wages are elastic 
propositions; that wages come out of the 
stream of production. Widen the stream 
and you widen the wage opportunity. 

Why should workmen have seen this 
truth when respectable names were as- 
sociated with the doctrine of limits to the 
wage? Moreover, the easy-going practices 
in hiring and firing and memories of unfair 
advantages taken of their increased effi- 
cieney counseled a restraint from ever- 
eager effort. The whole situation has been 
too wasteful to be regarded with any satis- 
faction. In this transition time it is being 
considered frankly and fearlessly. The 
remedy lies with the employer more than 


it does with his employees. Greater se- 
curity of tenure, removal of the fear of sud- 
den unemployment, and safeguards against 
a lowering rate, which is a penalty on 
efficiency, will do more to do away with 
suffocating restrictions than all the exhor- 
tations in the world. 

If we try to catalogue the wastes that 
stand in the way of increased output, which 
output everybody concedes is the basis of 
prosperity and will alone make good the 
war damage, we should have to place at 
the head of the list the waste from ill will, 
or rather from absence of good will. I have 
always held that good will is as big a factor 
in rapid and economical production as skill 
itself. Great Britain has begun to think 
about the place of this valuable article, 
good will, in its production program. I do 
not mean to suggest that this is a new 
thought; far from it; there are establish- 
ments that have understood it and lived up 
to its suggestions for more than a genera- 
tion. But never has there been so wide- 
spread an effort as now to work out a basis 
of mutual confidence in the relation of em- 
ployer and employed. It may fairly be 
said that all parties realize that the produc- 
tion called for is out of the question unless 
a new spirit of reciprocity is at work. To 


make this spirit possible waste prevention 


is one of the first obligations—prevention 
of wastes material and wastes human. > 
What is being done to do away with or 
mitigate the hampering frictions in indus- 
trial relations I must reserve for later ar- 
ticles. The war has thrown a searchlight 
on the way in which industry has been 
carried on for a generation past. Wartime 
economies have taught far-reaching lessons. 
The German submarine has been the cham- 
pion promoter of British agriculture. Be- 
fore the war half the total food consumed 
in the British Islands was brought overseas. 
But for the navy these islands could have 
been starved into submission. 'This is the 
common verdict. The navy not only kept 
open the channels of supply; it gave the 
country time to get busy on a great pro- 
gram of agricultural development. Though 
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“And Ill bring Malachi. But 
you, he swears dreadfully sometime 
he’s happy.”’ 

“T’d love him!” She laughed. 
moments gone she hadn’t beliey 
could ever laugh again joyously. 
all, what did her affairs amount to 
great game? She was an infinitesim; 
of sand, inconsiderable. <A trap 
enemy, and she had almost spoiled i 
casually he had said he had a fey 
threads to pick up! ' 

She was reasonably certain now { 
recollection of the old lady on the 
Maru had passed from his mind. Wi 
Why should a young man of th 
fresh in his memory an old womar 
sibly sixty? He had found Hilde 
strom, and that was sufficient { 
present. | 

“Did I see the red and blue ligh 
drug store down the street as w 
along?” | 

““T don’t remember.” 

The double doors rolled back sn_ 
and The Yellow Typhoon stepped i, 
room, sending the doors shut agai’ 
leaned with her back against one| 
doors, and the crooked smile on her | 
most hid the little mole. 

Mathison was on his feet imme) 
his nerves singing. All along he |; 
pected such a moment; and yet ni 
it had come it stupefied him. He s¢ 
that he partially covered Miss Fari¢ 
He wondered if any man had ever; 
been confronted by such a situatii 
pe to throw a bit of gallantry | 

Ow. 

“And how is the jealous husbd 
night?” 

“He is doing nicely at this ni 
thank you. You and the lady are'e 


go. 
“Ah! ” # 
Mathison started to turn, but sp 
fascinated by the singular change tt 
passing over the face of the woman |f 
of him. Slowly her hands reached w 


each side, fingers spread; her body e 
to shrink. . 
*Hilda?? $ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


the Belgian farmer produces one nt 
dollars an acre to twenty dollar f 
British farmer, and the German ar 
feeds about seventy persons to fifty ers 
fed by the British farmer for evi’ | 
dred acres of land worked, the effi ne 
the land worker here is not so low 1! 
figures might indicate. The pr uc 
per man in Germany is only two-th |si 
of the farmer in this country. 
These islands could not probab un 
the best conditions produce enot) / 
to be self-sustaining, but with an eet 
of the tillage opportunities woi2r!! 
abundant here there never need ¢ ' 
fear of suffering even in the face ci ¢ 
plete blockade. The holdings of ind 
small allotments for cultivation re) 
during the war. In England an W! 
they rose from about half a millic to‘ 
million and a half. Kitchen gar(is 
fringe the outlying sections of eve |in¢ 
trial town; crops of fresh green vi?’ 
raised near by swell the Coyent yard 
market stalls. Fifty thousand wo2! ’ 
unteered their services in the m° 
Land Army; not far from a a 
million women were at work on @ @ 
throughout the war. = | 
Lost time, lost motion, spoiled 2 
and a general slowing down of | 
subjects of sharp investigation th? 
Never has scientific management, 6 
as a distinct American importa 
cited so much interest as well 220! 
versy. As far as the spokesmen! ™ 
are concerned they welcome ¢€ 
forward in the way of scientific | 
the use of the chemist, metallur® 
analyst and other technical sj 
They say that men of science 
been sufficiently utilized thus f ™ 
dustry. That factory organizatic\@, 
vastly improved is generally (0 
Positions held by poorly trained m *! 
be in the hands of those equippe” 
knowledge of the best modern * 
closer figuring of costs and fran 
sons as between plants and dist 
(Continued on Par 
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“Let me see your 
tongue. Fine!” 


The health and development of your 
child depend upon two things — 
food and digestion. 


Branzos is a food laxative. 


Branzos supplies the nourishing gluten 
and phosphates of the wheat coats—the 
essential elements for building strong 
bodies and sound constitutions. 


Branzos also provides the bran coat, 
nature’s own laxative, which keeps the 
digestive system clear, active and normal. 


Give your children this nourishing, regu- 
lating food. They will enjoy it any way 
you serve it—as muffins, hurry-ups, por- 
ridge, bread, etc. See the box for printed 
recipes. Sold only in checkerboard pack- 
ages—at your grocer’s. 


Ralston 


is the “‘standby”’ food of Mothers who know how 
good it is for children and how much they like it. 
Made of the finest hard wheat. It has unusual 
nourishment and fine flavor. Mildly laxative. Very 
economical—one cup makes six dishes of por- 
ridge. In checkerboard packages—at your 
grocer’s. 


We use the whole of the wheat 
in making our wholesome foods. 


Ralston Purina Co., 876 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NET WEIGHT | PO UNDS 


PURINA 


STERILIZED 


"AALSTON 


A BLEND OF 


WHEAT 


AND 


BARLEY , 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DALSTON PURINA CO. in. 


ST LOUIS,MO. 
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weet milk ready mixed in it 


First a little water, next a little stirring, then a hot grid- 


dle—and in two minutes you have a big, inviting plate 


of golden-brown pancakes on the table! 


Pancakes light 


and fluffy, rich and tender—the best you've ever tasted. 


That’s the quick and easy 
Aunt Jemima way! The flour is 
complete—everything’s in it, in- 
cluding even the milk. And it’s 
so rich it needs no eggs. 


Perfect pancakes every time 


There’s no complicated “ mix- 
ing’’ and measuring, no anxious 
“trying” and testing—perfect 
pancakes. are the result every 
time. 


Aunt Jemima Pancakes are in 
themselves such a complete and 
hunger-satisfying breakfast that 
your family will want little or 
nothing else on the morning bill 
of fare. And that’s a saving that 
counts, too, for an Aunt Jemima 


breakfast costs only one-third as 
much as a breakfast of meat or 
eggs. 

Order from your grocer today 
a package of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour in the red package— 
or Aunt Jemima Buckwheat 
Flour in the yellow package. He 
has it or will gladly get it for 
you. Read on the top of the 
package how to get the funny 
Aunt Jemima Rag Dolls. 


Order a package today 


Order it because it will save 
you time, money and early morn- 
ing worry—and because it will 
bring a satisfied smile to every 
face at the breakfast table! 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 


Copyright, 1919, Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 


ds no 


apy | 


There’s no complicated mixing | 
measuring, no anxtous “trying” and 
ing when you use Aunt Jemima Pank 
Flour. The simple addition of we 
makes perfect pancakes every time! | 


| 
| 
| 


Um-m-m!, Waffles made with Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour—vyou’ve never tasted any- 
thing so good. And muffins and breadsticks, 
too! You will find easy recipes on the package 


_ (Continued from Page 84) 
ore common. The planning and rout- 
f jobs and a much better coordination 
ng the various units of the same organi- 
n are obviously things that should pre- 
Labor welcomes the use of science in 
strial management just as it respects 
ervices of the expert in civil service 
other government activities. It holds 
reservations, however, as to these 
ers, apart from technical problems of 
igement, which it believes are vitally 
ers of general human concern. 
this point one of the greatest employ- 
a the country, speaking at a public 
se in a workmen’s educational center, 
| “Scientific management—that is, 
‘e in management, as the sane leaders 
‘is movement look upon it—is not a 
‘on of the whole industrial problem; 
1s not settle, and does not pretend to 
}, howmuch of the products of industry 
s| to go to workman, manager, in- 
it; it does not soive the unemployment 
jm or lay down rules for industrial 
syny. These problems have been in 
ynce long before any definite system 
»ciency engineering was laid down in 
» But one advantage of such a system, 
utly and sensibly worked out, is to 
k much easier an approach to some of 
sproblems. To help make men more 
éctive with the least waste possible 
stent with good upkeep of men and 
nis fundamental good sense and ap- 
2s \verywhere.”’ 
"| war has brought home the meaning 
pduction as nothing hitherto could 
velone. In carrying on the war the 
uulated wealth of the country was, of 
x, largely untouched, though it was 
od to new purposes. Houses, lands, 
wys, roads, canals are still here. Day 
d7 the people have had to meet the 
selemands of the military establish- 
at Beef, jam, tea, clothing, wagons, 
ilsmd armament—to the tune of about 
‘tymillion dollars a day—were requisi- 
ie These represent fresh production 
acale which deserves the adjective’ 
aclous. Savings, borrowings, selling 
ecrities, abstinence and enforced econ- 
iesof, various kinds—these helped to 
oe current bills. But a large debt 
ben left for the future to meet—an 
2 interest charge of more than a 
dollars to raise, over and above the 
pvied. Ultimately this debt must 
i—and paying for the war means re- 
the things that have been destroyed, 
» have at least as much as hefore; 
> paid for by a larger output or by 


i 


non with less. 


a 


@ output” —this is the opinion of a 
uo is generally regarded as one of 
eling authorities in matters indus- 
~and this increase does not have to 
anyaing extravagant, if all work alto- 
t If everybody should add ten per 

t his productivity the bill can be 
‘erybody, not a few or a class of 
I he war has shown us that we 
saily exert ourselves even more than 
elent. There was always too much 
grom the heads of industry down to 
ni: workers. We made far too 
© uw of machinery. There is far too 

(inking, Cut the drink bill of 1916 
I fifty per cent and you have four 
© million dollars saved. We are 
sig horses—or worse still, human 
here we should use steam power, 
sind the electric current. 


or i crying needs. What we do to- 
is ee too often with ridiculously 
sen See} 
se we can increase our output. 
Wmust do this or be poorer. a 
ataakes for production—the factors 
hy it are still here. Our land, for 
PP ‘has not been devastated as it has 
) D'elgium, France and Poland. Our 
‘S ie here, machinery, tools, build- 
i Ay must recognize that the labor is 
fi ere. Our toll in death and dis- 
€ris great. Our loss in labor power 
of ade good; though we can never 
id and lessen our sorrow, we can 
a Tee time and exertion on the 
| e labor power we have make up. 
4 ean to Suggest that we should 
o | labor and add to its strain. 


f 


ih 


* 


- terest or rent. 
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Nothing would be more unwise. Much de- 
pends on organization, and such organiza- 
tion as we have had we still have. It has 
not all been knocked to pieces. 

“We must insist on the land being used 
to produce the maximum amount of food 
for the people instead of the biggest in- 
Our factories show too 
much dirt and disorder and waste of con- 
fusion. As a rule we must take one to our 
new munition plants to show a model work- 
place. It is very bad for us to take things 
easily; it is not healthy. Itis far better to 
be alert for a comparatively short day than 
to go slammocking’ about all day. I have 
seen skilled workmen do this, and they soon 
break down in efficiency. 

“Tt all comes to be a question of putting 
more brains into industry. We have too 
often been putting our brains into trying 
to cheat each other; we must learn to 
apply them not merely to make profit but 
produce. The true way is to discover how 
to prevent waste and loss, to find how to 
do an operation in half the time and with 
half the effort—how to save half the capi- 
tal. This is real economy and an addition 
to actual production.” 


Education and Productivity 


No man in England has a stronger hold 
on the thoughts and confidence of working- 
men’s organizations than the man IJ have 
just quoted. Here are his views as to how 
to get the most out of labor: 

“By labor I mean, of course, the human 
beings who carry on the manual work. 
When you consider that we have something 
like fifteen million of these men and women 
who are manual working wage-earners,.and 
that everything depends on their health 
and strength and training as to how effec- 
tive they will be in industry, what a lesson 
that is to take care of the health and educa- 
tion of the people, and especially of the 
generation which is.growing up. We killed 
more babies wantonly in 1915 through our 
public neglect than all the lives lost in the 
war on our side. 

“Consider what an advance it would be 
if all the boys and girls out of the fifteen 
million workers, instead of being allowed, 
as a large number now are, to grow: up 
rather clumsy, stupid louts who havé not: 
had theirintelligenceawakened, wereturned 
out with as good minds, say, as the ordinary 
workingman student of the Workingmen’s 
Educational Association classes. Think of 
the increased productivity in the real sense 
that such a trained and disciplined labor 
force would mean. + — | 

“We have so far muddled along without 
organization, but now we recognize that 
we have to face a great emergency. We 
must produce more or go short. This can 
be done by large-scale organization alone. 
How best to- bring this about will take a 
good deal of investigation and discovery. 
We have too many separate people doing 
the same thing. To avoid the peril of 
monopoly we have no end of wasteful com- 
petition. Coal is our key industry. This 
industry has fallen into the hands of about 


fifteen hundred coal owners, working over | 


three thousand: separate mines, - without 
any regard to what. each other is doing. 
This is true of our transport, agriculture: 
and machine trades. Our main hope’ is 
in thorough reorganization on a national 
scale.” 

Closely related to the whole question of 
industrial expansion for the peace situation 
is the question of wages. What has done 
more than anything else to cause a feeling 
of panic among workingmen for a year past 
has been the dread that once the end of 
the war was announced a sudden drop in 
wages would take place along the whole 
gamut of industry. This dread has seized 
on every class of wage-earner. 

Right through the war the big depart- 
ment stores were doing an abnormally 
large business, in many cases outrunning 
their sales for the previous year by fifty 
and sixty per cent. On the day that the 
armistice was signed the stores looked like 
a deserted village. For a few days the 
slump in business was accounted for by the 
celebrations and let-up after four hard 
years of strain. Then the influenza epi- 
demic was dragged in as an explanation. 
But the slump kept up. Merchants called 
in their department chiefs to find out what 
had made the bottom fall out of business. 
Slowly the true explanation came to light. 
Retrenchment was the order of the day. 
With the shutting down of war orders a 
large proportion of trade automatically 
shut down. Thousands who were getting 
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bonuses of various sorts and wages based 
on a labor-searcity value were waiting for 
the scaling down of income that they be- 
lieved must come. 

No such drop has so far taken place. But 
the general feeling was one of discounting 
what seemed the inevitable, and money 
was being spent on bare necessities only. 
An improved tone may be noted now. The 
business of the shops is picking up. Wages 
are not tumbling; nor prices. Everything 
is beingdone to steady the situation, but 
there is still a feeling of uncertainty. 

The question of post-war wages is com- 
ing up for settlement. Much good has been 
done by statements of various large em- 
ployers that no change in the wage scale 


‘would take place if only production could 


be maintained on the most efficient basis 
possible. During the greater part of the 
war period workers in most of the big in- 
dustries, especially in those doing war 
work, were directly subject to compulsory 
arbitration. They were compelled to sub- 
mit all differences for settlement by the 
government, without recourse to strike. 
Under the Munitions of War Act there was 
provided the additional power of acting in 
all industrial disputes by what was called 
Royal Proclamation, and this power was 
used in disputes, such as those which rose 
in the coal industry and among the dock 
laborers. A Committee in Production was 
established to deal with conditions in the 
engineering trades, so called—that is, the 
metal trades. It became a wage tribu- 
nal on a large scale. It struggled through- 
out its career with about two hundred 
different wage standards or, rather, wage 
districts. The workers’ organizations have 
been trying to reduce this chaos of two 
hundred to about a dozen clearly defined 
scales. There are about three hundred 
thousand members on the rolls of one of 
these organizations, and on their output 
much of Britain’s industrial restoration de- 
pends. There is good reason, then, for the 
present activity in clearing up the tangled 
wage situation. Coal miners and railway 
men have been virtually state employees 
throughout the war, and the pre-war sys- 
tem of collective bargaining was the method 
used in all new wage adjustments. 

Trade boards, at work for years before 
the war, acting very much like the Mini- 
mum Wage Boards in our states, continued 
without any change. All these boards have 
raised the minimum rates, which by certain 
new legal provisions come into effect earlier 
than has hitherto been the case. Wartime 
experience in wage adjustments will prob- 
ably affect the methods used from now on. 
As the country needs nothing so much as a 
stable period of recuperation it is certain 
that the whole question of wage adjustment 
will be treated not piecemeal, as hitherto, 
and by localities, but—for big industries at 
least—by a policy of centralized wage ne- 
gotiation and award. For example, workers 
in the metal trades, foundries, shipbuilding, 


' chemical, docking and transportation indus- 


tries have secured advances on a national 
scale, and national negotiations have begun 
to take the place of-the old-time method 
of local wage arrangements. 


Waste at the Bunghole 


No one can go very far into the produc- 
tion situation here without a fresh look 
at the wastage from the bunghole—the 
alcoholic bunghole. There may be such a 
thing as making too much of the drink 
situation here, because most men are sober, 
clean living and law abiding. Workingmen 
are not heavy drinkers, taken as a whole, 
and it is a fact worth noting that many of 
the well-known labor representatives here 
are total abstainers. But this is undeniably 
true: If any one thing threatens the large- 


’ scale output for which the whole country 


is organizing itself it is a drink situation 
such as was familiar before the war. This 
country has been no worse in this respect 
than many another. If any people any- 
where in the world follow the ways of order 
these of the British Isles most certainly do. 
But there is and there has been enough of a 
liquor problem here to make any slurring 
over of its mischief a source of great danger. 

At the risk of going over familiar ground 
I must say something about the war ex- 
perience with the liquor trade. During the 
war the drink question ceased to be a 
purely uplift issue. It was dealt with 
entirely as a production question, and the 
temperance reformer as such was elbowed 
away by the business man, industrial mag- 
nate, efficiency expert and doctor, who were 
concerned wholly with the winning of the 
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war. The drink traffic was assailed because 
it lessened working power and fighting 
power. From the point of view of both 
efficiency and economy the case against 
drink was argued with vigor, and there 
was every indication that at one time the 
government was about to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of drink out of hand. 

With emphasis and point Lloyd George, 
in a speech delivered in February, 1915, 
put the anti-drink efficiency case in words 
that struck right home. He declared that 
drink was causing delay in the production 
of necessary materials. 

“Most of our workmen,” he said, ‘‘are 
putting every ounce of strength into this 
urgent work for their country, loyally and 
patriotically. But that is not true of all. 
There are some, I am sorry to say, who 
shirk their duty in this emergency. I hear 
of workmen in armament works who refuse 
to work a full week’s work for the nation’s 
need. What is the reason? They are a 
minority. But you must remember a small 
minority of workmen can throw a whole 
works out of gear. What is the reason? 

“Sometimes it is one thing, sometimes 
another, but let us be perfectly candid: It 
is mostly the lure of the drink. They refuse 
to work full time, and when they return, 
their strength and efficiency are impaired 
by the way in which they have spent their 
leisure. Drink is doing us more damage in 
the war than all the German submarines 
put together.” 


The War on Liquor 


He repeated his charge at a conference 
of the trade unions in the following month, 
and stated he was speaking on the author- 
ity of reports from the Admiralty and War 
Office. His indictment was confirmed even 
by the Transport Workers Federation, 
which stated that the diminished efficiency 
of ‘the intemperate minority—‘“‘so inter- 
dependent is modern labor’’—showed a 
marked influence upon the output of the 
total number of men engaged in any set of 
operations but, thoughadmitting thecharge, 
it went on to suggest one positive remedy— 
that while work was being done during the 
night in shipyards, docks and other places 
of production some provision should be 
made for necessary refreshment. 

How the authorities dealt with the prob- 
lem is an interesting chapter in war history. 
The problem presented some new features. 
There had been a great shift in the dis- 
tribution of labor. Men left their homes 
and to some extent abandoned settled 
habits, gathering in bulk round the new 
munition factories, some of which were 
located in isolated places, some in and near 
the big towns. And these new aggregations 
of workingmen, cut off largely from the 
normal influences of home life, earning 
good wages for the most part, but having 
scant leisure, and without much inclination 
after a hard day’s work for active recrea- 
tion, were naturally an easy prey for the 
public house. Excesses in drinking are a 
common reaction from overwork. Figures 
show a close relation between good earn- 
ings and drunkenness. A committee ap- 
pointed toinvestigate health matters among 
munition workers reported in dealing with 
hours of labor that fatigue “‘meant tempta- 
tion to men to use alcohol; they are too 
tired to eat, and seek a stimulant.” 

The committee insisted on facilities for 
workers to obtain a hot meal, especially at 
night; and a clear case was made out 
quite early in the investigation for the 
setting up of industrial canteens in docks, 
works and yards. Living as great masses of 
men were in hutments, crowded tenements 
and even tents near the works, the ordinary 
strain was intensified by loss of rest and 
absence of home care; and this led, of 
course, to still more drinking. 

Such was the situation. In dealing with 
it the authorities undertook a policy of 
restriction; they curtailed the hours of 
sale, prohibited the sale of liquors above a 
specified strength, and sought to remove 
incentives to excess by establishing can- 
teens for the sale of nonalcoholic refresh- 
ment, and by prohibiting treating and 
chalking up. Convivial drinking was shown 
to be the cause of nearly half the convic- 
tions in the police courts; and. the practice 
of chalking up a score for the habitués of a 
“pub” and getting a settlement on pay 
day is one that makes a glass in hand 
worth two in the pay envelope. The con- 
trol policy was embodied in the Defense of 
the Realm Act, and gave large powers to a 
board to control the drink trade. 

(Concluded on Page 91) 
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alee trade-mark of the Sherwin-Williams ‘business does 
something more than identify our products. It stands for 
the spirit of the business. This spirit is one of resourceful-— 
ness—readiness to grapple with any problem—to meet any © 
emergency. It makes no difference what the problem is, whether — 
to create an industry for the manufacture of our own dyes, meet 
the needs of the Government for airplane and ammunition 
finishes, or get out a trainload order in record time. The point 
is that we do it, and not only do we do it, but we welcome the 
chance to do it. . | 

This spirit keeps our plants and our products abreast of rapidly | 
changing conditions. Always a better way, a better product, : | 
more ways of serving more people—these are the things as 
mark means on all 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
PAINTS anv VA RNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS. CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES. 
DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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After exhaustive competitive tests 
the U. S. Government ordered 50,000 gallons 
of S-W Rexpar Varnish for 


use on airplane wings. 


When fruit growers complained that lime sulfur 
in paste form froze, leaked, and caused unnecessary 
carrying weight, we produced it in the form of dry 

powder. For one manufacturer we developed an 
enamel that would bake in three hours instead of 
six; for another, an oil-proof machinery paint; for 


Airplane Varnish; another, a lacquer that would stand sterilizing heat 


and corrosive acids. The instances where The 


Jne of many special needs Sherwin-Williams Company has met special needs 
| : are almost endless. They are cited not in a boastful 
successfully met 


spirit, but merely to impress upon all users of our 
\VHEN the Government wanted a special, quick- products, the small home buyer as well as the buyer 

drying varnish for airplanes—one that would for big industries, that we have a product for every 
ard rapidly changing temperatures and theterrific US¢ within the scope of our business and that each 


| 


ran of modern warfare, we made it. is made to exactly meet a necessary need. 
V TO DEALERS: There is a Sherwin -Williams agent in nearly every city 

hen the war cut off Our supply of dyes, needed and town in the United States and Canada. We will be pleased to com- 
T a, colors, we went into the dye manu- municate with any dealer in towns where we are not already represented. 
CUring business and are now supplyi 

paann oo THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co 

‘town needs, but also the needs of many other HE 9 iG ae ; 
id tries oi y | ain correspondence office, Cleveland, Ohio 


_ Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices all over the world 


a 
ea 
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More Economical Equipment 
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For Offices Epidemics of typhoid have resulted from the use of unsanitary, For fang ‘Sgest i 4 
Public Buildings wrong-principled water coolers, which accumulate sediment, allow Stores - 
eae germ-laden ice to come in contact with the water, expose it to dust _ Theatre . 
Factories and germs in the air, or serve it icily and harmfully cold. Such Sunn aa : 


chee el coolers mean illness, production losses, loss of patronage, dissatis- 
faction. It pays to avoid these things by installing 


“XXth CENTURY” 
COOLERS Poe 


; ing cars and homes, to hold 
These coolers are absolutely sanitary. They were chosen, after careful batter, vegetables, oa 


brine : Y ‘ etc. Very sanitary and dura 
tests, for the U. S. Government buildings in Washington. They are used in 
leading hotels and large offices everywhere. 


The water is held in an inverted bottle, thoroughly protected from dust 
and germs. It is served at just the right degree of coolness—never injuri- 
ously cold—through a white porcelain jar and special sanitary faucet. The 
ice, held in a separate container of “‘Fibrotta,’”” cannot come in contact. with 
the water and contaminate it. 


The ““XXth CENTURY” Cooler uses far less ice than other coolers 


because its “‘Fibrotta”’ ice container is a non-conductor, keeping the heat “FIBROTTA” SPITTOON 
; i : ae ‘ : Th t sanit ittoon 
out and the cold in. The Cooler quickly pays for itself in ice savings, time yande. Habdecaen mahogany : 
7 5 ‘ ‘ color. Very easy to clean. be 
savings and health preservation. It occupies little floor or counter space and durable. “Fibrotta” or m 


top. 


looks well in the finest surroundings. Folder showing various styles and 
finishes, on request. 


4 


HH 
WARE, 


Cut your equipment expense. Water and fire pails, spittoons, tubs, 
keelers, waste baskets, umbrella jars, etc., of ‘‘Fibrotta’’ are far more durable, 
attractive and sanitary than similar articles of metal, wood or earthenware. 
“Fibrotta”’ articles are made in one piece, under tremendous hydraulic pres- 


sure, with no cracks or seams to catch and hold dirt. They will not rust, La 
: ae ‘ A Weare headquarters for pails 0” 
warp, swell, leak or dent out of shape. In looks, in durability, in the easiness all sorts. “‘Fibrotta”’ fire pails 


with which it is cleaned—rich, mahogany colored ‘‘Fibrotta’’ ware is ideal, _| both flat and round bottom, thi 
ical i : eae nadt OPS: “Star” pail of “Fibrotta’’forgen 
Poot ala a eral use (in use in all Pullmat) 
| cars), packers ’pails—for all 106) 


; | ’ | products, canners’ pails, 
| - (ORDLEYE, TAYES—> rs ce a 

e his is the popular : e t ~~) rion- cting pal r electri) 
seule-of the." KXth Comuny © Om wR EADQUARTERS pre. let} 


: fan 
_| cal use, etc. _ Write for co 
Cooler for office, store and fac- F “Fibrotta? ‘catalog. If ite 


py pes Pies See : Let us help you on any problem in cooling or serving any kind of iguid. | of Fibre we have it, cant 
$20. Bottle $2.80. F.O.B. New ‘ . ~ > 1 or will tell you where to 
vous “Allowance of 5% for 9 LEONARD STREET DEPT. A NEW Y RK CITY or will tell you where 
cash wit order. DEALERS WRITE - : o SSE $id WIGSES 


>| 
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_ (Concluded from Page 87) 

Jse powers were exercised in many. 
»: licensed houses and clubs were 
> or their hours of business reduced, 
le and supply of particular kinds of 
restricted and the importations of 
e into specified districts prohibited. 
‘ones of restriction were gradually 
ed, because different hours of sale, 
}tance, in small contiguous districts 
* effect of providing drinking men 


acilities not foreseen by the liquor 
There were demands for the appli- 
‘oof a common order to large districts. 
the close of 1915 half the population 
-ain was under the board’s orders, 
; the end of 1917 roughly thirty- 
aillions of Britain’s total population 
«y-one millions were enjoying the 
eis of the control policy. 
‘rs of sale were reduced enormously. 


9 the war public houses were normally . 


nor nearly twenty hours out of the 
n-four; the board reduced them to 
ing like an average of five hours and 
al-two hours and a half at midday 
jree hours in the evening, generally 
a x o'clock to nine. At the same time 
aholiestrength of liquor was reduced, 
aclly in the case of spirits, and the 
«spirits over the week-ends was later 
ii ted. Unsuccessful attempts were 
ico ration drinks by fixing a maximum 
ny, and there was also some effort to 
cilrinking among the women. Carry- 
ct a constructive policy the board 
bshed nearly a thousand industrial 
eis—most of them in connection with 
nional munition factories and “‘con- 
le establishments,” a number in the 
»y'ds and docks. In some four districts 
tard actually became public-house 
jaxrs, acquiring by direct purchase 
woes, licensed houses and “off” li- 
two of the four breweries thus ac- 
reiwere closed, and about a third of 
hundred and odd licensed houses. 


|The Widened Outlook 


‘hewhole question is now up for final 
leent. What the ultimate solution 
i no one can say, but this may be 
tuid as a safe prediction: There is too 
eh t stake just now, in a convalescing 


ldif it be convalescing, for any need-. 


caplication, difficulty and obstacle to 
-oliated, and from-every point of view 
im stricted, profit-seeking liquor traffic 
ag ie lines of the good old days before 
wy is simply unthinkable. 

‘he is not a more respected employer 
allEngland than Mr. W. L. Hichins, 
»searious interests embrace a pay roll 
hiy-five thousand employees. I asked 
 ichis views as to the output question 
hw labor and management were going 
Ah ie : aaeeee's* 

An large employer of labor I am more 
reied in questions affecting labor and 
ita than in anything else, save the 
nit of the war. The war has given us a 
' egle of vision in regard to many 
‘gs Before the war we lived in an age 
im¢vidualism. Employers organized 


msves into federations, work people 
d themselves. into trade unions, 
bth of these organizations existed for 
ose of seeking their own interests. 
et asses of society followed suit, with 
reilt that individual or class interests 
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ranked first and the interests of the coun- 
try as a whole took second place. Then 
came the war, and straightway some three 
million men in this country were found to 
offer the supreme sacrifice of their lives, 
not for themselves or for a group but for 
their country. The clouds seemed to lift; 
our horizon extended; we realized that 
patriotism ranked above individualism and 
that the supreme good of the country could 
only be secured by self-sacrifice. Many 
of us even began to dream dreams and to 
picture to ourselves the use that we would 
make of this wider form of patriotism after 
the war. And we woke up surprised to find 
how far away we had drifted from the old 
individualism of pre-war days.” 


Debts Paid by Greater Production 


“This widened outlook, I think, applies 
to the subject of production. Before the 
war how many men made it their ideal to 
try to put together a competence at the 
earliest possible moment in order that they 
might retire and live happily ever after- 
ward? How many young men and women 
were there who thought it no shame to live 
a life of idleness if they could afford to do 
so? But the war again has changed all 
that. We realize now that there is an un- 
limited demand for everything that we can 
produce; it seems to me that if it is an 
essential thing for us to work as hard as we 
can in order to preserve our liberties it will 
also be a valuable thing if after the war 


we can realize that it is worth while then . 


to work as hard as we can for the sake of 
the whole community. 

“As. I say, to-day there is an unlimited 
demand for everything we can produce. 
Now everybody knows that if we import 
from abroad we have got to pay in one of 
four ways: By means of selling our se- 
curities; or by exporting gold—but the 
supply of gold is small compared to our 
requirements; a third way is that we can 
raise loans in the countries with which we 
wish to trade—that again is not an un- 
limited source of supply; the fourth and 
by far the most important way is that we 
can exchange the goods which we want to 
buy in other countries for goods exported 
from this country. And that, everybody 
will realize, is by far the most satisfactory 
way of achieving our object. 

“Now there are ways in which more can 
be done. The first is by means of increased 
government organization. I do not per- 
sonally think that a very great deal can be 
done in that way; for one thing because 
the sturdy independence of Englishmen, 
which is a very valuable quality and far 
superior to the unreasoning docility of the 
Germans, does not lend itself too much to 
government organization. Individual lib- 
erty has its price, but it is worth paying 
for. However, there are certain things 
government can do. 

“But though in this way a good deal can 
be done, yet I believe that we have got for 
the most part to depend upon our own 
individual enterprise and effort. I feel con- 
vinced that the production of this country 
can be largely increased because I believe 
that it is still in us to make a much bigger 
effort than we have hitherto. Before the 
war the output per workingman in the 
United States was two and a half times as 
great as the output per workingman in this 
country. Of course statistics are always 
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open to suspicion, and that figure is subject 
to considerable qualifications in particular, 
because in the United States you have far 
more labor-saving devices than we have in 
this country. The fault of that, I am free 
to confess, lies very largely with the em- 
ployers at home, who have not taken the 
trouble, in a great many cases, to find out 
what the latest and most efficient labor- 
saving devices were, because they felt that 
they could rely on a comparatively cheap 
labor supply. 

“Tt may be surprising to say that even 
now some restriction of output should exist, 
but the reason is not really far to seek. The 
fact of the matter is that we have been un- 
able in this respect to shake clear altogether 
of our pre-war ideas, and we have been 
unable to adopt the new angle of vision 
which we have adopted in other cases. Re- 
striction of output, as everybody knows, is 
a weapon in the fight between labor and 
capital. There is no real object in restrict- 
ing output in the hope that the employer 
will be deluded into the belief that it is 
impossible to produce an increased amount 
of work. Moreover, I think one can easily 
show that restriction of output is a bad 
plan anyhow, because it is only by increas- 
ing output that one can increase wages. 
After all, one can only pay wages out of 
production, and if production is reduced 
the obvious thing is that wages will in the 
long run have to be reduced too. Labor 
argues that it ought to have a larger part of 
the profit that now goes to capital. But 
the difficulty is that after allowing a reason- 
able margin of profit for capital the balance 
at the best of times would not go very far 
in improving the position of labor. It 
would not enable very much bigger wages 
to be paid than are paid to-day. The only 
way really to pay considerably higher 
wages is to increase substantially the pro- 
duction of the country.” 


Large Expansions Ahead 


“T think that if these points are clearly 
and dispassionately argued it will be diffi- 
cult for labor to deny their justice and 
truth; but at the same time they will, I 
believe, carry very little conviction to the 
mind of the workingman, because he will 
feel—and, in my opinion, quite rightly— 
that the statement is far too one-sided to 
be at all convincing to him. He will say: 
‘Our difficulty is that, supposing we are to 
increase production very considerably, what 
guaranty have we got that that increase 
will go to us and not all be appropriated by 
capital?’ The real grievance that labor feels 
is that: capital has in the past taken more 
than its fair share of the good things of this 
world, and I think if one looks at the matter 
broadly one must admit that there is a 
good deal of truth in this contention. One 
has to remember that this country is a de- 
mocracy and that in a democracy it is nec- 
essary for all the members to get together 
for the problems that they have to decide. 
This is one of the biggest problems that 
calls for decision, and it isimperative that we 
should have mature thought jointly in order 
that we may come to aright conclusion.” 

There are hopeful signs a-plenty that 
British industry is getting ready for a large 
expansion, and that this expansion will not 
be of mechanical kind alone. The big pro- 
duction which every manufacturer is look- 
ing forward to will have in view the big 
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fact that confidence between management 
and men is the only lasting foundation on 
which to get results. More output and 
more mutual confidence will go hand in 
hand. There is no question in any quarter 
that increased efficiency must come soon. 
It is under way right now. Both the volume 
and the quality of output are considera- 
tions in every program of the merchant and 
manufacturer. 

To get this result industrial leaders are 
looking in the direction of improving the 
organization and its personnel, of eliminat- 
ing waste and friction, and most important 
of all, of giving enough attention to the 
problem of increasing the opportunities of 
codperation between management and men. 
The best employers here appreciate the 
fact that raising the level of productive 
capacity is finally a question of improving 
the conditions under which the work is 
done and the spirit in which the parties 
concerned carry on under the same roof. 
There has been far too great a sacrifice 
during an eternity of the war period, and 
both this country and the world in general 
are too sorely in need of recuperation for 
much patience with the slacker—the moral 
slacker as much as the industrial slacker. 
And a moral slacker is a man who will not 
play the game according to the new rules 
and the new ideals of industrial team play. 


Cambrai as a Symbol 


While on a recent four-hundred-mile 
tour of the devastated country of Northern 
France and Belgium we were leaving Cam- 
brai, a terrible skeleton of its former glory. 
Rain and mist softened the raw edges of 
its desolation. Houses telescoped, the roof 
of a big church covering a row of shattered 
buildings half a block away, trees lying 
across the brick piles which once were 
dwelling places—in this City of the Dead 
there stands one entire front of a building, 
the rest of it mingling its dust with the dust 
and rubbish of the town. On it are the let- 
ters: Chambre de Commerce. Round this 
ruin German prisoners were clearing a 
roadway, Chinese labor battalions were 
propping up the leaning party walls, and 
everywhere was the Tommy busily trying 
to do such tidying up as was possible. 

A whole cityful of men, women and 
children, scattered to the four winds, are 
anxiously awaiting word to return to the 
place they had once called home. And this 
Chamber of Commerce, once the heart of 
the™town’s business life, with the only in- 
tact front wall in its neighborhood, waits 
for goods to flow through again and bring 
occupation, self-support and self-respect to 
a stricken population. 

Cambrai is only a symbol and a type of 
want, impoverishment and insufficiency. 
The spirit of the Tommy, cheerfully and 
silently at work in the thankless task of 
bringing order, safety and opportunity, 
meager enough, in these abominations of 
desolation, is the spirit in which the pro- 
ductive energies of the world must be put 
forth for years to come. The necessity. is 
great. Cambrai differs from the unwrecked 
places of civilization only in the fact that 
what right-minded men have ahead of 
them in the way of effort and service is 
painfully visible there. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Bloomfield. The third will appear in 
an early issue. 
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Reliability 
knows no 


seasons 


“NEITHER SNOW - NOR RAIN: 


NOR HEAT - NS GLOOM C€ OF 


FROM THE SWIFT COMPLETION 
OF THEIR APPOINTED ROUNDS | 


HERODOTUS 
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Through five winters and a war 
Republics proved Reliability 


eSs\ 


T was built in a small workshop, the first Yellow Chassis Republic Truck— 

and its merit alone found it a purchaser. It went forth and it proved its 

worth. So when its owner’s business grew he bought another and yet another 
Republic Truck. It had come to mean work well done to him. 


From that first Republic Truck an institution grew. It was builded, we truly be- 
lieve, on the Will to Make Well. That willis expressed in our determination to build 
motor trucks and motor trucks alone; and*to employ only experts in the building. 


It is expressed in the heightened standards we ask of Republic steel. It is de- 
clared in excess strength margins more than usually liberal. It is indicated in the 
cruel tests which each slightest part of the Yellow Chassis Truck must meet. 


Through five winters and a war the Yellow Chassis Truck has served. Through 
snow and battlefield and bitter test it has worked on. It has served thousands well. 


They, knowing its work, have added to their first Republic, other Republics. You, 
proving its value too, will ask no other name upon your trucks. 


There’s a Republic for every trucking job. Seven models: 34 ton to 5 tons. 
More than 1400 Republic Service Stations for Republic users. 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Michigan 


The Yellow Chassis” Trucks 


that serve so wel/! 


Republic Special, with body. . . . $1295 Model 12—2 Ton, chassis . . $2275 
Model 10—1 Ton, with Express body 1535 Model T—314 Ton, chassis. . 3450 
% Model 11—1)4 Ton, chassis . . .:. 1885 Model V—5 Ton, chassis . .. 4750 


All prices F.O. B. Alma, Michigan 


The Torbensen Internal Gear 
Drive—used in all Republic 
Trucks, delivers 92% of the 
motor power to the wheels. 
We know of no other type of 
drive that delivers as much. 
The entire load is carried on 
a separate I-beam axle, The 
driving mechanism has 
nothing to do but drive 

the truck. 
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Cry the Locomobile 
selected the 
Berling Magneto 


Tek LOCOMOBILE Company adopted Berling equip- 


paemerse 


When Premier Clemenceau 
and General Pershing 
Net at Versailles 


nares iain paaatttt 
mere a 


Above is from photo by Signal 

Corps U.S. A.— copyright 

by Committee on Public In- 
7 formation. 


ment because, under actual test for a year, the 
Berling was proved to possess what the Locomo- 
bile Company looks for in a magneto: 


On the right is General 
Pershing’s Locomobile. 


i Paes = 
: “ 


Tee came gommmetae 


ET 
4 ma ies One 


On practically all products of 
the Locomobile Company— 
including Riker trucks —the 
Berling Magneto helps insure 
dependable ignition. 


- ae 


First: Irreproachable Material. " 
Second: Uniform and High Grade Workmanship. 
Third: Sound Design and Absolute Dependability. 


Tur BERLING MAGNETO was adopted simply because it was 
found to have these qualities to a pre-eminent degree. _ 


ERICSSON MFG. CO., BUFFALO, N. Y._ 


WORTH MORE 
tM 


Jone private it was related that, un- 
1 save for a boche revolver, he took a 
ine-gun nest and fourteen prisoners. 
sext day, when cleaning his weapon, 
4covered, to his horror, that it was not 
wed! Captains and colonels walked 
- leading their men with nothing but 
iswagger sticks in their hands. 
at to me that seems sheer folly!” I 
eed to the officer who related this. 
‘ot at all!” he retorted. “Our busi- 
svas not to shoot, but to lead and en- 
rye our men. One becomes callous to 
yr. And, anyhow, fighting isn’t what 
i, writers play it up to be. It’s as 
seasanoldshoe. I’ve seen men at the 
sour jump off for an attack smoking a 
tte. And they’d call out to a comrade 
xy ran: ‘Well, hello, Bill! Heard 
’ gone West. How’s Sadie and the 
s It all gets to be part of the day’s 


the divisions that took part in the 
,;-Argonne drive no one can be men- 
« above another for courage, for prac- 
all of them were veteran units; and 
ivisions—the First, Second, Third, 
n, Thirty-second and Forty-second— 
‘in the thick of every big battle 
since the July offensive. There- 
following diary letter of General 
, setting forth the feats of his troops, 
ell typify the valor and hardships of 
troops on the line during that final 
emonth. He writes: 

irty-six days in Belleau Wood. Then 
§-Mihiel drive. After coming out of 
tne we lived in the woods for about 
ex and had billets in the Toul area 
fir days. Then up and away for the 
yagne, where we were under the com- 
of General Gouraud. That line, on 
“pvanee of September twenty-sixth, 
| sen stalled round Sommepy by the 
‘wns’ strong defense of Blane Mont, 
| were called upon to break it. On 
-yrning of October third, both bri- 
wee line, we busted it for a seven- 


A 
{ 


ter gain. 
2 evening of the third I passed the 
th-hrough the Sixth, and after an ad- 
icot a kilometer was hit on both flanks 
wety severely mauled by machine- 
sts, particularly on the left flank. 
’, who is now commanding a bat- 
onhad a very pretty problem to clean 
ut, which he did by harassing artil- 
2, followed by the barrage. We ad- 


ged hands at least six times.’ 


Only Nine Officers Left 


awit replacements—about four thou- 
d. After four days, the brigades being 
ad,. received orders to report to the 
amading general, Ninth French Corps, 
! ¥s ordered to Leffincourt, fiity-five 
eee away on the north. We marched 
1b) days and I had reconnoitering par- 
| \—preparing to relieve the Seventy- 
“d Jivision, French—when I received 
‘©TS0 rejoin our division at Les Islettes. 


_mrched one hundred and ten kilo-- 
‘erin three days; raining like hell; jliv- ). 


‘nie woods; no billets. 

Afr two nights in camp and’ in the 
ddsit Les Islettes I received orders to 
‘an: to Exermont in preparation to re- 
© ts Forty-second Division in the line 
, teattack on October twenty-eighth. 
pp “ee line in the Argonne had been 
A _ by the Freya Stellung line just 
th ' St.-George. The Fourth ‘Brigade 
2ve the Forty-second Division in the 
j ding the night of October thirty- 
a Asi at three-thirty A. M. our fine artil- 
iE ited loose. At five-thirty A. M. we 
anid and shoved the boches a distance 
oe ometers. . . . ' 

ru losses in killed and wounded have 
| Pet 80 Very heavy during this particu- 
enn; but 4 fact mn 38 the men have 
bill ut one week since August 
\tyighth and had been living fF the 
vithout shelter, was beginning to 
__larrhea, dysentery, influenza and 
austion compelled us to send 
about two hundred a day. I 
“gured out our entire losses since 
ad last June, but one would hardly 
gr the brigade. Many of the old- 
4 5\& have promoted to officers have 
ed. Of the officers of the Fifth 


to the southern edge of St.-Etienne, . 
— us three days finally to occupy. ~- 


we 
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THE LAST FIGHT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


there remain only myself and eight others. 
The Sixth Regiment has suffered the same. 
However, the brigade has paid for its salt 
and the results have been well worth the 
HOLL. wets pee. 

This is but the record of one particular 
unit; and all the other units used as the 
spearhead of that gigantic thrust to break 
the strongly fortified northern line could 
tell a similar tale of stern losses as the by- 
product of privation, cold and disease. 

The action round Blane Mont, during 
which General N admitted that his 
Fifth Regiment was severely mauled, was a 
repetition of Tennyson’s story of the Light 
Brigade, the immortal “Six Hundred’”’ who 
went dauntlessly forward while— 


Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered. 


The orders, under the French command, 
had been to take a certain objective. The 
Fourth Brigade took it. But the support- 
ing units on the right and left flanks did not 
come up. And at nightfall the Fifth Regi- 
ment, marines, found itself exposed on the 
right and left flanks to a raking machine- 
gun fire. 

The enemy, taking advantage of their 
plight, also broke through on their rear; 
and thus, throughout the course of one in- 
terminable black night, that outfit, which 
had gone forward literally “into the jaws 
of death, into the mouth of hell,’’ suddenly 
found itself isolated, cut off, enveloped, 
“stormed at by shot and shell’ from all 
four sides. 


How the Tanks Followed Suit * 


A captain over his coffee in Bar-le-Duc 
related to me the details. His eyes glowed 
as he spoke of the nerve of those young 
leatherneck heroes. 

“All night long,” said he, ‘‘those boys 
lay to their rifles and cried. Not from fear. 
Never from fear! But from mad rage and 
grief. Rage that they’d been trapped 
through no fault of their own, and grief for 
their comrades who were being wiped out at 
their sides. None of us thought we’d come 
through alive. It was worse than Belleau 
Wood while it lasted. But we kept send- 
ing back runners. The first ones got caught 
by the Germans on our rear. 

“Finally we sent some through on the 
right flank,.which was somewhat less ex- 
posed than -the-left, and by making a wide 
detour they managed to win through to our 
main line. _Immediately‘a box barrage was 


. put on the boches behind us, which wiped 


; , ~~ them out. 
were relieved and went to-the rear - 


““We cleaned up two hundred and nine 


_ prisoners and seventy-two machine guns. 


But that night was a bitter dose!” 
“Though I had been eager enough to see 

‘the Argonne Forest, nevertheless I breathed 

relief when at length we passed the last 


shaggy wooded ridge, the last steep-tilted 


% 


little valley, still filled with an intricate 

maze of barbed wire, concealed mines, dis- 

mantled cannon and dumps of ammunition, 
and came once more: out upon the open 
rolling plain. - 

Some day, perhaps, a genius, with a pen 
dipped in flame, will write the epic of those 
grim weeks in the Argonne—those dreadful 
nightmare days and nights of’ struggle, 
where officers went mad from strain; where 
men and brutes dropped in their tracks 
from fatigue; where the forest and even 

‘the implacable elements themselves seemed 
leagued with the foe. That any advance 
whatever was made seemed a marvel. But 
the numerous groups of graves scattered 

-about by dozens and by scores, and a good- 
size cemetery, its thicket of rough-whittled 
little crosses seen.remotely against the sky 
line on top of a particularly high bald ridge, 


\ were mute reminders of the atrocious price 


1 


paid. | ¥ : 

\ I,do not know why a solitary American 
grave, seen,in these scarcely cold battle- 
‘fields, should smite the heart with such a 
sense of sadness and desolation. But so it 
is. » Everyone has spoken of it. The bare 
crumbled mound with the rough little cross 
at its head, a battered helmet or a broken 
Tifle lying atop.the grave, no comrades 
within hailing distance on right. or left, the 
remote illimitable curtain of the bleak north- 
ern sky above—it was a memory which 
haunted us that night when grouped about 
our genial fireside! 


With the groups of graves the feeling is 
quite different. There one has a sense of 
ease—even of warmth and cheer. They lie 
so close together, those buddies in their 
eternal billets, one feels that if they become 
restless or lonely through the long vigils 
they can turn over and pass the time of day 
with their comrades. 

In the open stretch, beyond the last 
fringe of woods, we struck the field where 
the American tanks attacked the Huns on 
flank and rear and finished the Battle of 
the Argonne Wood. Straight through the 
thickest jungle they had crashed, mowing 
down trees six inches in diameter, caterpil- 
laring down sheer ravines and up steep- 
angled hills, crushing machine-gun nests as 
if they had been eggshells. After them came 
the infantry, who mopped up the place. 
And that was the end of that chapter. 

Later we saw a complete outfit of these 
grotesque monsters go walloping across a 
shell-torn field. Their insignia were the 
characters on a deck of cards, and they al- 
ways followed suit. Thus, an ace of spades 
was always followed by the king of spades, 
the king by his spouse; and so on down to 
the tray. As we passed, the knave of hearts 
thrust forth a grinning face from his round- 
armored little turret and waved a grimy 
paw. Close on his tail waggishly tangoed 
the ten spot. It was like some mad scene 
in Alice in Wonderland. 

And now we came out into the open coun- 
try, with Sedan looming in the distance, 
where our troops, nicknamed by the French 
the Irresistibles, in that final magnificent 
burst of speed in November chased the 
hurrying Huns five, ten, fifteen kilometers 


‘in a day. Sometimes they rode into the 


evacuated ruins of towns on motor trucks 
without a single shot being fired. Some- 
times the enemy resisted their advance, 
fighting like wildcats at bay. Towns changed 
hands four, five and six times. Their ma- 
chine guns wrought havoe. Our heavy ar- 
tillery smashed their rear formations as if 
they were custard pies. The crossroads were 
streaming shambles. The destruction of 
men, horses, houses and material. was stu- 
pendous, grotesque, unreal. 

The fields in this section of the fought- 
over territory were as pitted as the hills of 
Verdun. With their great yawning craters 
and furrowed ground they resembled a cor- 
rugated lunar landscape, or some great, 
tumbled northern sea, frozen rigid in con- 
vulsion. 


The American Spearhead 


It is not to be supposed that all this dam- 
age was of American manufacture. The 
Hun artillery has always been the most effi- 
cient branch of their service. And if they 
retired it was because they realized that a 
tide as deep and resistless as that of the 
ocean was set dead against them. So they 
yielded.. And this for us was glorious. To 
be the spearhead of any enterprise—to bear 
the shock, endure the strain—carries its 
own reward. .- 

But this is not a story of the Army as a 
whole, seen externally, but the trials of the 
individual units that compose the same. It 
is, so to speak, the story of the Damascus 
blade and its sufferings in-the fire while it 
was being tempered to perfect steel; for 
during that final ten days’ burst the hard- 
ships the men éndured were terrific. Rain— 
a constant sodden downpour. A thick film 
of ice at night. Aching backs. Blistered 
feet. As often as not no food, for they went 
so fast they outstripped their organizations, 
which could not keep pace, since the, Hun 
in his retreat had wrecked and mined the 
roads. 

To fight over ten kilometers or so daily of 
rough country under a methodical leaden 
hail that punctures a hole in the landscape 
every few feet; to mop up all the machine 
guns and prisoners as you go along; to dig 
a little fox hole at night and lie down with 
the sky as a blanket and, the rain as sus- 
tenance; to be potted at by boche avions 
flying low for effective machine-gun fire; 
to have the zero hour set at dawn for an- 
other ten-mile burst; to maintain this pace 
day after day, night after night, with the 
accumulated weight of months of fatigue 
burning up the blood like a slow fire; to in- 
crease the momentum; to hammer, push, 
drive; to persist in the midst of an appalling, 
insensate carnage of man and beast that 
sickens the heart and the brain—to visual- 
ize for a moment, even as through a glass 
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darkly, these trials is to have a faint con- 
ception—it can never be more than faint— 
of what the troops underwent that final 
month of war. 

Thisis not an arma virumque cano, hooray- 
boys’ tale of triumph. Others may sing of 
heroes and deeds of arms. I speak of those 
who just couldn’t quite make it, of magnifi- 
cent kids who, soul-strong but body-weak, 
toppled from sickness or fatigue and died 
without benefit of clergy upon the way. All 
these things go to the making of a veteran 
army. But it is one of the defects of this 
war that America, remote from the scene, 
will never realize as France has realized the 
pangs her soldiers have borne. 

It was night when we arrived at Beau- 
mont, the last headquarters before the ar- 
mistice of the Fourth Brigade, situated 
about two kilometers from the Meuse. All 
along the road, as dusk grew on, innumer- 
able cozy little camp fires gleamed. The 
darkening land was alive with them, as it 
still was alive with troops. The fragrant 
smoke of wood fire drifted lazily through 
the crisp evening air. Men held their hands 
over the blaze, their faces luridly silhouetted 
in the glare; or they calmly struck matches 
and lit cigarettes, with no top sergeant to 
hiss: “Hi! Douse that light, you blank- 
dash fool! Do you want a barrage down on 
us?”’ No bursting shells wrecked the quiet 
tranquillity of thescene. Occasionally from 
afar an ominous thunder shook the earth 
and the air. No—it was not a shell; only 
another Hun ammunition dump or a time- 
fuse mine. 


Safe for Democrats and Fires 


Forty-eight hours ago this had been No 
Man’s Land. Now it was a rest area. All 
along the Front, from Sedan and the Meuse 
to Verdun, little camp fires were blooming 
like night flowers through the dusk, and 
tired, war-worn youngsters, their rifles 
stacked, sprawled luxuriously, sure of food 
and warmth and sleep for the first time in 
weeks. Yes; the war was over. Those cir- 
cling camp fires in No Man’s Land proved 
it. 

“Well, boys, are you glad you’ve made 
the world safe for Democrats?”’ someone in 
our car called out. 

“Yes, suh!”’ bubbled a warm, velvety 
Southern voice in reply. ‘‘Yes, suh! We’s 
sure glad we’s made the world so it’s safe to 
build a fiah dese here fresh nights!” It 
came from a group of negro road menders 
squatting*on their haunches round a blaz- 
ing little brush fire. 

That night, very battered pilgrims from 
the cold and the atrocious roads, we rested — 
the two women of the party—in the gen- 
eral’s upstairs quarters, into which he had 
just moved. Until that day his office had 
been a damp, musty twilight cellar, deep 
under the house, with Hun shells skipping 
round in an industrious endeavor to dis- 
cover and everlastingly obliterate the same. 

The next morning, with General N—— 
as our guide, we made our way out to the 
final battlefield of his troops upon the 
Meuse. That battlefield, in its chief physi- 
cal aspects, I have already described. And 
now the chain of events is complete. The 
ground over which the Americans fought 
during the previous weeks; the tragedy of 
the Argonne; the race toward the Meuse; 
the hail of deadly shells; the cold, disease, 
exhaustion, lack of proper food and sleep— 
all these things I have tried to sketch as 
forming the somber background of that 
final struggle. And that brings us to the 
last fight on the banks of the Meuse. 

Concerning that engagement, General 
N wrote the following brief outline to 
a friend: 

“On November tenth I received orders 
to jump the Meuse and made arrangements 
to do it in two places—one just north and 
west of Mouzon, and the other just north of 
Letanne; the Sixth to jump at Mouzon and 
the Fifth at Letanne. The boches got onto 
the upper place and at the crossing put 
down about the heaviest artillery and 
machine-gun fire we had yet seen in this 
war; and so we gave it up and withdrew 
the Sixth to the woods. 

“‘Meantime the Second Engineers threw 
over two footbridges at Letanne, about four 
hundred yards apart. They did it in seven 
minutes. The boches discovered the upper 
one and lammed it good and hard; but the 
First and Second Battalions of the Fifth got 

(Concluded on Page 98) 
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it almost sorts itself 


The simple device of giving instant 
color identification to printed forms saves 
time and prevents errors in delivery, filing, 
shipping and every other branch of your 
business. Color identification is so im- 
portant that with war restrictions re- 
moved, Hammermill Bond is again be- 
ing manufactured in twelve colors and 
white. 

Where there is a different colored pa- 
per for different printed forms, executives 
and clerks alike find it easier to put their 
hands on exactly the form wanted. A 
goldenrod sheet, for instance, is the daily 
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report of sales; a green one an order from 
a branch office. Their colors flash the 
need for immediate attention. 

The tasks of your filing department are 
immensely simplified by the use of dis- 
tinctive colors. Important papers do not 
disappear from search and sight, in some 
compartment where they have no busi- 
ness. Color identification is one of the 
first subjects taken up, in the courses of 
instruction in filing. 

Where there are branch offices, dis- 
tinctive colors for letterheads, envelopes 
and forms make it possible to route every 
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The full line of Hammermill 
Bond —twelve colors and 
white—is again offered to the 


communication automatically through 
all departments, from mail desk to filing 
clerk, with no excuse for mistake or delay. 

Write to us for our Hammermill Port- 
folio, “The Signal System.” It shows 
the complete line of Hammermill Bond, 
twelve colors and white, also the three 
finishes—bond, ripple and linen. The 
specimen forms which it contains offer 
valuable suggestions for the use of color 
in your printing. 

If you are a printer, you probably know 
Hammermill Bond, stock it, and have 
proved to your own satisfaction that when 
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you recommend it fora customer’s use 
in all his printing, you do him a service 
which he appreciates. If you are not al- 
ready using “The Signal System,” to help 
you in demonstrating the value of the 
Hammermill line of colors send for it. 

To the entire printing industry ‘‘The 
Signal System” offers an opportunity for 
new business which may have seemed a lit- 
tle difficult to get, but which is readily ob- 
tained when the immense practical value 
of Hammermill color variety is shown. 
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(Concluded from Page 95) 

across, lined up on the bank and followed 
that good old barrage of ours to the woods 
at the foot of the heights. This occurred at 
nine-thirty P. M. on the tenth. At daybreak 
on the eleventh both battalions advanced 
up the heights and along the ridge; and at 
eleven o’clock, when the armistice went into 
effect, they had advanced four kilometers, 
and the heights were in our hands. As you 
remember, the First and Second Battalions 
were the first to start the fight at Chateau- 
Thierry, and the last to quit here.” : 

That is the general’s story. Concerning 
that final encounter, Corporal Dudley, who 
had been in the thick of it since the begin- 
ning of the drive, declared it was one of the 
hottest little corners he had ever been in. 

“There was a time,”’ said he, ‘‘when no- 
body expected to come through alive. 
Luckily there was a mist. It was a thick 
white mist, which rose up from the river 
flat. It screened ussomewhat. If it hadn’t 
been for that they’d have murdered every 
one of us. As it was, they got alot down by 
the river’s edge.” 

At dark the engineers had begun their 
task. The troops were near at hand, ready 
for the rush as soon as the crossings were 
down. They had dug shallow fox holes un- 
der the lee of the hill, and there they 
crouched, waiting for the signal to start. A 
lieutenant passed on his rounds to see that 
all were safely dug in. He found a private 
’ feverishly scrabbling a hole in the clayey 
earth with his bare hands. 

‘‘Where’s your spade?”” demanded the 
lieutenant. 

“‘T loaned it to a comrade, sir. He ——-’ 

“Well, get up under that bank. It’s too 
exposed here.” 

As he spoke, a shell, bursting just ahead, 
spun him clean round on his feet, rolled him 
down the incline, and plastered him with a 
hail of wet clods. When he looked again 
the private was nowhere to be seen. He 
had lost the need for a spade. 

And now from the enemy ridge came the 
constant roll of thunder, the wide, vivid 
flashes of flame, and the crashing roar of 
explosions as the Huns began to shell the 
river. From the fringe of woods at the foot 
of the heights came the deadly rat-tat, tat- 
tat-tat of machine guns, the devilish irregu- 
lar rhythm suggesting that the gunners were 
talking in code. 


The Seven:Minute Bridge 


Incessant star shells, bursting in the up- 
per air, illumined the dark landscape with 
a wild, spectral glare and revealed at the 
river human pygmies, like gnomes in some 
vast fire-lit cavern, toiling with savage fury. 
The Second Engineers were laying the 
bridge. But the Huns had the exact range 
and they plastered the entire area with a 
burst of shells. Inside of a minute forty- 
six men were killed. Again the engineers 
tried. But no troops could live in that hell 
of point-blank fire. They withdrew up the 
ravine. 

Meantime, farther down, another outfit 
of engineers, working with the same mad 
yet precise haste, had succeeded in throwing 
across the Meuse two narrow footbridges. 
They spanned the river four hundred yards 
apart, so that should a salvo strike one the 
other would still remain intact. This the 
engineers did in exactly seven minutes. It 
was a spectacular feat of coolness and nerve. 

No sooner was the first one floated than— 
crash!—the Huns blew it sky-high. Now 
remained but one precarious little foot- 
bridge, dipping and slipping into the dark, 
icy waters of the Meuse, fastened together 
in sections, raftwise, and awash with the 
stream. Over this rushed the lined-up men 
in single file. Some fell into the river. 
Others gained the bank only to receive 
machine-gun bullets through their pounding 
hearts, for now the boches realized that an 
attack was on at this point and a merci- 
less fire of seventy-sevens poured down that 
open slope of No Man’s Land. 

It was at this juncture, while waiting for 
their own barrage, Corporal Dudley said, 
that not a man in the outfit expected to 
come through alive. So near were they to 
the fringe of woods they could hear the Hun 
gunners call back and forth to each other. 
At a splash, as one of the Americans lost his 
footing and plunged headlong into the 
Meuse, Dudley heard one of the gunners 
call anxiously to another: ‘Was ist das, 
Rodolph? Was ist los—eh?”’ 

Presently came their own curtain of fire, 
and under its protection they rushed the 
woods—not head on, but dividing into two 
thin skirmish lines, which bit in on each 
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flank and drew together like a pair of pincers. 
Thus, the first fringe of woods was gained 
and the first line of machine guns captured. 
Then they dug in for the night. 

At daybreak on the eleventh they at- 
tacked again. And from now on it was 
Indian warfare of the grimmest kind— 
stealing from tree to tree; pinching out 
machine-gun nests one by one. As in the 
Argonne, the woods had been well organized 
for defense by barbed-wire entanglements, 
felled trees and concealed mines. 

Corporal Dudley said he and his com- 
rades gained the first objective and then 
waited for the others to come up. They 
were the farthest advanced outposts of the 
line. Having noted some straw in a cap- 
tured machine-gun nest, he started out to 
fetch some in to line the muddy fox holes of 
himself and his men. Also, he wanted to 
reconnoiter their advance. 


How the Great News Came 


On that morning of the eleventh of No- 
vember Corporal Dudley was not in the 
best of moods. He was, in truth, about the 
bluest young man upon the whole of that 
advance skirmish line, for his buddy had 
just been killed. The two had been together 
through everything—through St.-Mihiel; 
through the Argonne. Twice Dudley had 
been wounded, and each time upon recoy- 
ery he had hastened back to his old outfit 
and his chum, and for the last fifty-two 
days the two of them had seen horrors and 
endured hardships that would have made 
Grant’s campaign in the Wilderness look 
like a ladies’ afternoon tea. And now his 
buddy was gone! ; 

In addition, to aggravate his misery, a 
machine-gun bullet, zipping past, had 
scraped off the end of one elbow; and, 
though he had at once adjusted his first-aid 
compress and the wound was but a mere 
scratch, it smarted and served to put an 
edge on his already overwrought nerves. 
Accordingly, as he stepped forth into the 
woods on his prosaic mission of health, Cor- 
poral Dudley did not much care whether 
he lived or died. 

You are to conceive him as a husky, thick- 
shouldered young giant from California, as 
sturdy as a redwood tree, with heavy blond 
eyebrows, which almost met over eyes whose 
color was lost, so inflamed and bloodshot 
were they from exhaustion and loss of sleep. 
His uniform was sodden with rain and caked 
with the mud of the marshes. Under his 
helmet his cheeks glowed with faint disks of 
red. Corporal Dudley was running a tem- 
perature. 

As he stalked cautiously forward, his 
eyes alert to right and left for a sneaking 
Hun, he was suddenly aware of something 
extraordinary. He stopped. In the first 
second he did not know what had happened. 
He was only aware of a ringing in his ears. 
And then he realized. The artillery had 
ceased! 

He listened in astonishment, waiting for 
it to begin, blinking his bloodshot eyes. 
Yes; there was no doubt of it. The blamed 
guns had stopped! For fifty-one days now, 
without let-up, by night and by day, that 
mighty orchestration had sounded in his 
ears. The silence and the sudden ringing in 
his head confused him. Again he listened. 

“How the hell do they expect us to take 
that ridge without artillery?’’ he muttered 
irritably to himself. Take it they would, 
he knew, guns or no guns. That was the 
business of the front line. Hadn’t he seen 
it in the Argonne? 

As he speculated, with dark impersonal 
cynicism, on the slaughter that would occur 
when, without artillery, they would swarm 
up the next ridge, a runner hurried past. 
He waved some orders in his hand—doubt- 
less the orders to advance. 

“Hi!” he called out. ‘“‘War’s over! Ar- 
mistice! Go down to the river and take a 
swim!” 

“Yeah!” jeered the corporal somberly. 
“‘T’ve heard talk like that before.”” And he 
swung stolidly round on his heel. 

He was utterly unbelieving. Not one of 
them had seen a newspaper for weeks. And 
such gossip of an early peace as had leaked 
through to the men had been scoffingly dis- 
counted. Peace! Was there such a thing 
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on earth? Home? Womenfolk, with gentle, 


loving voices? Soft beds, with wondrous 
white sheets? Did such things still exist? 
Or were they unreal dream phantasms con- 
jured up by sleepless brains? To the men 
in the front lines, at least, they seemed 
obsolete forms of an effete civilization, re- 
mote from the brutal actuality of their 
days. So the corporal marched on, skepti- 
eal, and got his straw. 


And still that strange, uncanny silence 


persisted. On the Front guns mean protec- 
tion. Lack of protection means death. So 


it was not strange that Dudley’s mind 
should have been filled with dark, confused ~ 


images of death. When he got a few minutes 
off he intended to scribble a word or two to 
his buddy’s father. It was strange how he 
instinctively shrank from that simple task. 
But it was like burying his friend afresh. 
In this state of apathy he passed an open 
glade that permitted a free view of the next 
ridge, still held by the Hun, which the 
Americans intended to take as soon as or- 
ders to that effect arrived. Corporal Dud- 
ley selected a tree, and from behind it, safe 


from snipers’ bullets, he spied on the ene- 


mies’ activities on top of that ridge. It 
was a bald, unwooded ridge. And there, 
his nose glued close to the wet brown bark, 
his inflamed eyes narrowed to a slit, he 
beheld an astounding sight; for he saw 
Huns swarming like ants from an ant hill 
and running excitedly about. Hesaw them 
hurl away their rifles.. He saw them join 
hands and dance a jig and fling their arms 
about. Were they stark mad? For ten, 
twenty seconds, in tense, frowning absorp- 
tion, Corporal Dudley watched these 
grotesque figures, capering like lunatics, 
silhouetted afar against the lowering sky. 

Then he stood back from the tree and 
drew a big breath. The truth made a hesi- 
tating entry into his brain. Was it—peace? 
The silence of the guns; the casual message 
of the runner; those capering lunatics on 
that dark hill—these things suddenly as- 
sembled themselves in order in his mind, 
like the matched parts of a puzzle. 

Still half apathetic, not daring to hope, 
yet disturbed and curious, he made his way 
back to his men—still with his straw !—and 
found the good news true! Well, at that 
rate, they would not need any more straw 
for those fox holes; and Corporal Dudley 
threw his bundle away. And the armi- 
stice had really been signed? He could not 
take it in. 


German Effrontery 


At six A. M., November eleventh, at his 
headquarters in Beaumont, the general had 
received the official order to cease firing at 
eleven o’clock. He had immediately tele- 
phoned the command down to the river, 
which was as far as the wires were laid. 
From this point, runners had taken the 
message to the commanders of the various 
units scattered throughout the woods; and 
so far advanced were some of the outposts 
that word did not reach them until flush 
upon the hour. 

Later in the morning Germans came down 
to fraternize and to ask for cigarettes. They 
were curtly commanded to ‘Get out!” 
They got! American temper, at this stage 
of the proceedings, with the enemy guns 
not yet cold and their own dead not yet 
buried, was not of the sloppy, sentimental 
kind that embraces a recent foe. 

Nor were the Americans extravagant in 
their manifestations of joy. The end had 
been too sudden. The fighting had been too 
savage and long-sustained. When, a little 
later, we asked them whether they were 
glad the war was done, they replied, ‘“‘ You 
bet we are!”’ with a kind of sober heartiness, 
and let it go at that. I spoke of this quiet- 
ness to Corporal Dudley. 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, looking 
down into his big fist, which he opened and 
shut mechanically, “you see, the fact is, 
they’re tired. They’ve had’a hard time.’ 
He stopped, apparently realizing the in- 
ability of getting over the hardships of those 
last six weeks. ‘‘They’re worn out,” he re- 
commenced again, almost gently. “Some 
are sick—scarcely able to stand on their 
legs. They’ve been through a lot. And now 
they’re going to march into Germany.” 
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There was sobriety, apathy and a hi 
weariness in the tones. I knew that 
veteran youngsters had not been | 
after all their trials, to keep the W: 
the Rhine, they would have sat 


wolves for rage. But, since the 
granted the honor, they could ; 
look coolly at the proposition 2 


Home?: It was a word we did 
to utter to those warworn do 
their faces set toward the east. 
off our lips even in jest, and jok 
of the new vocabulary they mus 
changing the light gay Bonjour, 
selle! for the uncouth mouth 
Morgen, Fraulein! 

Nevertheless, though none 
openly, everybody knew th: 
least as the American Army of 
was concerned, it would be li 
cal.two-faced Roman god, J. 
stern, just, vigilant, turned 
Rhine to guard the nation’s r 
other face turned forever wistf 
America and the waiting hearth 
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sheet-iron stove. 
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that will be a brief hour of glory.” 
Again the general uttered his far 
expurgated oath. 
“So you think it’ll be like that’ 
scoffed. ‘‘I don’t! By the time 
back, America will be so sick and ti 
this war that we’ll have to sneak in 
harbor after dark and skin up the b 
leys to our homes. And if we so mi}! 
dare to appear in the streets in wo! 
all the women will cry ‘Seat!’” Ai 
general laughed —a whimsical chu 
good-natured skepticism. ‘‘We’ve g 
job cut out for us,” he added soberly 
we'll try to get round it as well in the 
as we have in the past. But oh, Virg/@ 
the springtime!”’ 
The next morning at four-thirty v} 
while it was still dark and said go). 
We came by automobile. We were to 
by a big motor lorry, with a ragged ' 
covering, but rendered endurable bj)l@ 
kets and camp easy-chairs. 
At the final moment, as our host !0 
hands, there was a queer expression 
face. And had he not been a d 
general, and a general of: the leathe 
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moisture in his eyes! It was a fare 
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dawn! They seemed to stretch out 
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dead. And so, still gazing up 
battlefield, the night passed. 
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This is no night to stay home” 


What if it does rain! What's that to youP 
The motion picture theatre is open. 


LL the difference between the sullen drip from the eaves and the flutter of 
leaves in a sunny patio beyond Seville. 


All the difference between the monotony of a dull book and the lively creak 
of saddle-leather between your knees. 


All the difference between seven o’clock this bleak evening and a hot noon 
ten years ago, when palm fronds rustled in the soft trade-wind. 


All the difference between Number 7 Maple Street and the sail-shaded deck 
of an island schooner creaming through the blue of the seas of the South. 


“ ss a) 


How far away? How near is the nearest of the better theatres, with the 
relaxation of its sociable chairs, its genial warmth and the happy swing of music? 


Paramount and Artcraft Pictures are there. That is why it is a better theatre. 


Your kind of people, who know life and treasure romance, made Paramount 
and Artcraft Pictures possible—and Paramount and Artcraft Pictures made that 
better theatre possible. 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount 
and Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 
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Paramount and Artcraft 
Pictures released in 
February 


Listed in order of their release. 
Consult the local theatres’ newspaper 
advertisements for dates of showing. 


Paramount 


*Dorothy Dalton zz “Harp BOILED” 
*Enid Bennett zz ‘Happy Tuo’ MARRIED” 
Lina Cavalieri 7x 


Marguerite Clark in 
**Mrs. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH” 


*Charles Ray zz 
Dorothy Gish zz 
Vivian Martin in 

““You NEVER Saw SUCH A GIRL” 
Pauline Frederick zz 
Shirley Mason 77 


“Two BRIDES” 


““THE SHERIFF’S SON”’ 


“Boots” 


“Parp IN FULL” 


“Tie WINNING GIRL” 


Paramount-Artcraft Special 


‘“False Faces”’ 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 


Artcraft 


*William S. Hart 7z =‘ Breep or MEN” 
Elsie Ferguson 77 ‘Tur MarrtaGr PRICcE”’ 


*Thomas H. Ince supervision 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
“THE PULLMAN PORTER” 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 
“Rip AND STITCH—TAILORS”’ 
“Bast LYNNE WITH ‘VARIATIONS’”’ 
Paramount-Flagg Comedy 
“One EVERY MINUTE” 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew x 
The Paramount-Drew Comedy 
‘““ROMANCE AND RINGS” 


> © 
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Paramount-Bray Pictograph 
One each week 


Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel 
Pictures 
One each week 


And remember that any Paramount or 
clrtcraft Picture that you haven’t seen is as 
new. as a book you have never read. 


» 
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NTIL recently many people figured that they could not afford ~ Ee 

a fine car. But they figured on a first cost basis, wholly; i | 


which world events have proved is a mistake; it is the resu/t 
that counts—not first cost. 


The Franklin Car has demonstrated that it is the cost of 
operation and rate of depreciation that determine the real value 


Olaascate 
The Franklin owners’ day-by-day records of 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline—instead of [0 
10,000 miles to the set of tires—instead of 5,000 


coupled with 50% slower depreciation than any other fine car, are 
drawing more and more people to the Franklin. 


At the same time, you will find thousands of Franklins owned 
by people who do not have to count costs, but who want the best. 
And it is because these astonishing features of economy are 
associated with other qualities of fineness, resiliency, safety and é | . 
riding comfort unequaled in any other car. ti 


Nels IIS je ME i atl at ss 


fa 
May in 
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THE FRANKLIN CAR} 


An Inventor and Explosive Expert of International Fame Writes: 


“Tt came over me the other day on a long ride has never broken anything; the valves have never 
to Boston and return, that this Franklin car of mine been ground, and it runs today just a little better 
was a pretty good job, and that it was up to me than it did when new. The set of front tires 
to see that the man responsible for it did not go which came with the car was taken off after running a 
uncredited. 20,000 miles, and was sold. I grew tired of waiting " 

““The car was bought new the first of May, for them to wear out. The rear tires ran 14,000 — 
1916. Since that time it has run 23,300 miles. It to 15,000 miles.” || . “oa 


»~ 
= 
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FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y 
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(OW VIOLET LOST HER SENSE 
OF HUMOR 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


{my long knowledge of Crossley I had 
y: heard a note so distinctly arrogant 
-at which came into his voice as he 
ic “We have a house.” 
jad known his firm to take contracts 
+ from all competitors, I had seen his 
+: take prizes, and his possessions strike 
+ to many hearts, but I had never 
on him to boast before. The beauties 
Cerbrook had seemed to be nothing to 
yand so I wondered what this place 
a be; an old Southern plantation on 
e'ver, perhaps. 
* thought there were no houses to be 
d I said. 
“here weren’t, but Violet managed to 
rildofthis one. It’salittle out of town.” 
“n old place?’ I asked. 
“0, brand new,” he replied, as if that 
rian advantage. 
Wi motored a few minutes along a broad 
reighway, and then stopped, as I sup- 
x, for repairs. 
“here it is,” said Crossley. 
“There?” 
“here. Weren’t we lucky?” 
H pointed to where in a stubbly field a 
a workman’s cottage was standing. I 
oht at first he was in fun; but no, as 
oved at him I saw his eye was brighten- 
x ad his being expanding with the air 
alan returning to the home of which he 
july proud. 
“’s not very large,” I said stupidly. 
he quite large enough,”’ he answered 
‘icly. 
W mounted the steep steps of the porch, 
vic ran across the front and above which 
nerow gable poked its head. Crossley 
»p2d to bend over a fading geranium on 
2 iling. 
“ney don’t do very well,”’ he said, 
alig his head. ‘‘Violet has an awful 
aevith them.” 
“) Violet here?” I asked in surprise. 
‘here did you think she was?’’ he 
syred; and at that moment the front 
oropened—it had a frame of stained 
iss-and Violet came out. 
“4, Lewis!” she cried cordially. ‘“‘ How 
-e You'll stay to lunch of course.” 
1dhen I saw on her face a look I had 
ve seen there before—the look of the 
stis mentally counting chops. ‘‘I’d 
ti speak to Ellen,’’ she murmured and 
sapeared into the kitchen. 
Isirted to cross the threshold, but Cross- 
/ sypped me. 
“\olet would like to show it to you 
rs¢,”’ he said. 
Hiilled in the interval by an account of 
mie had accomplished—how she had 
anithe house just completed for his own 
ek a plumber working in the shipyards; 
we had been most unwilling to rent, 
‘t ow Violet had persuaded him; poor 
anjae was in a tent now. How Violet 
dianaged to get a van load of furniture 
wiby boat from Overbrook—the place 
tk Hudson—in spite of submarines and 
1g; embargoes; and finally—cleverest 
al-how she had induced an old nurse 
hes to come down and cook for them. 
© Ws very solemn. 
Wl, here there seemed to me something 
sithately comic. Here was something 
er hich I would laugh with Violet as 
uclas she pleased. What, then, was my 
pie to find that she did not want to 
sglat all—that she saw nothing funny 
piisituation. Violet had lost her sense 
ior. : 
= few minutes she came back from the 
M. 
“Ew nice of you to wait for me,” she 
wee course Lewis wants to see the 
Wither I wanted to or not I saw it. I 
W lall. There were four rooms—six if 
u cinted the pantry and the bathroom— 
id j took us half an hour. I saw the 
inahe had bought secondhand, and the 


chintzes she had sent down from the most 
expensive decorator in New York. 

At first I couldn’t believe it. I kept try- 
ing to meet her eyes, as in old times she had 
always been trying to meet mine, but now 
she seemed vaguely puzzled by my ocular 
gymnastics. She was quite as serious about 
it all as Crossley. And gradually I came to 
understand that her sense of humor had 
been nothing but a defense—a tower—a 
protection against becoming involved in 
unequal conflicts; a means, in fact, of not 
playing quite fair. She had come down to 
Newport News in all the panoply of her 
good-tempered contempt to put things right 
and flit safely back to her own surround- 
ings—her secure tower of remoteness; and 
suddenly she had been caught by the diffi- 
culties of the situation. Money would 
not buy even the simple things Violet 
wanted for Crossley. She had to search 
and work and cajole—to use for the first 
time in her life the full scope of her abili- 
ties. 

Far more of the real Violet had gone into 
the finding and furnishing of that absurd 


cottage than into all the elaborate creation | 


of Overbrook. While she was so engaged— 
off her guard, as it were—she had become 
automatically part of the military organi- 
zation, had seen Crossley a commanding 
figure in the new scene, had felt, perhaps, a 
salutary change fn him. 

“The house has only one defect,” she 
said thoughtfully, looking about the bed- 
room. Overbrook, I need hardly say, had 
hundreds of defects, each one of which 
poisoned her life and made her hate Cross- 
ley every time she remembered it. ‘‘ There 
really isn’t much closet room. Oh, there’s 
enough,” she added hastily as she saw a 
shade of pain cross her husband’s face, 
“but it would be nice if we each had a place 
to keep our clothes.” 

Crossley thought he could get the carpen- 
ter from the office to arrange something 
after hours. 

They talked about it all through lunch. 
It was an excellent lunch, and afterward 
Crossley gave me an excellent cigar, and I 
was just sinking into one of the well-stuffed 
Overbrook chairs when Violet said: ‘‘Oh, 
coat sit down! You haven’t seen the gar- 

en.” 

I hate gardens. I mean I hate being 
taken through them and giving my opinion 
as to whether the marble bench ought to be 
raised or the rhododendrons transplanted. 
Violet had never made me do this at Over- 
brook. Besides it was the middle of the 
day and the sun was hot. But my cold 
silence did not save me. Nothing would 
have saved me. I was swept into the 
stubbly field where about fifty square feet 
had been planted in vegetables. I examined 
every one of those vegetables. Violet bend- 
ing over them insisted that I should, while 
Crossley standing by confirmed the life his- 
tory of each plant. By the time we came 
to the onions I was cross. 

“Have yougrownfondof onions, Violet?” 
I asked. 

She looked up at me gravely. ‘Oh, 
you have to have onions for cooking, 
Lewis,’’ she said. ‘‘That soup you had for 
lunch i 

She was interrupted by the sound of the 
telephone and hurried to the house to an- 
swer it. Crossley and I followed. She ap- 
peared on the porch presently. 

“Tt’s that man about the transport,” she 
said. ‘‘Really, Crossley, I don’t see why 
you let him bother you so. He’s nothing 
but a major.” 

“But what is Crossley?” I said, for I had 
not noticed that my brother’s oak leaves 
had turned silver. 

“Crossley,” said his wife sharply, and her 
lid shone a little, ‘is a lieutenant colo- 
nel.’ 

I think Violet will find it hard to go back 
to civil life. 
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—by stropping your » 
double-edge blades 


Do you want a razor edge that simply 
glides over the face like velvet, leaving it 
smooth, clean, cool?’ The recipe is simple — 
strop your blade just before shaving. The 
barber always does this—here’s the reason: 
The edge of any blade is composed of tiny 
teeth. Shaving gets them out of line like 
this/ *="? 7}. Stropping smooths them back, 
like this/77 771] —then the edge is a joy to 
shave with. That’s the whole secret of a 
first-class shave. 


With Twinplex, you can strop your double- 
edge blades perfectly—you can get 


100 velvet shaves from 1 blade 


The result doesn’t depend on your skill— 
all you do is turn the crank. Twinplex can’t 
fail. It strops both edges at once, reverses 
the blade automatically and strops the 
other side—just as the barber does. The 
blade is held at exactly the right angle and 
pressure to produce a perfect edge. 


Twinplex is compact, handy, beautiful. Its blade holder and 
handle are disappearing. Its case is handsome nickel, lined with 
satin. 

Any dealer will sell you a Twinplex on 30 days’ trial and backed 
by a ten-year service guarantee. Over 500,000 men have 
bought Twinplex—thousands of them have been in use for 
years. On sale at drug, hardware, cutlery and department 
stores everywhere. 


Send for interesting booklet 
Twinplex Sales Co., 1634 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Twinplex Sales Co., 220 Fulton St., New York 
Twinplex Sales Co. of Canada, 591 St. Catherine St. , Montreal 


Strops both 
edges at once 
Reverses rtself and 


(Tansparent view) 


“Tamplex® 
Tf Opper 


The Sign of Twinplex 


strops other side 
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MANNIN 


Reg. US. Pat Office 


ABRASIVES 
ON PAPER AND CLOTH 


‘or smoothing 
wood, paint, 
composition, - 


leather 
metals 


“Speed.geils 


GARNET PAPER 
GARNET CLOTH fe 
{GARNET COMBINATION? 
; FLINT PAPER i 
EMERY CLOTH 
EMERY PAPER 
'CROCUS CLOTH 
METALITE CLOTH 
GRINDING DISCS 
HANDY ROLLS 
DURITE CLOTH 
URITE COMBINATION | 
DURUNDUM PAPER | 
DURUNDUM CLOTH 


Why Swanson Was Surprised 
in Jackson, Mich. 


Gis Swanson moved to Jackson, Michigan, and went to work in one of 
the big factories, in charge of the Sanding Department. He had used many 
makes of Garnet Paper, Flint Paper and Emery Cloth, but here for the 
first time he met Manning Speed-grits. He wanted his own favorite brand 
and called up Smith-Winchester Co. “Wecarry only Manning,” they said. 

Swanson was astonished. At noon he put on his hat and went down 
town on a hunt of his own only to find he could buy nothing but Manning. 
“Everybody calls for Manning,” they told him. ‘Automobile works, 
machine shops, planing mills, shoe repair shops and horn works all buy 
Speed-grits and won’t buy anything else.” 

In two years or so this city of great manufacturers has become con- 
vinced because “Good Workmen Know the Difference” and the work- 
men must be satisfied. 

Swanson went back unconvinced, but before the whistle blew he was 
another convert to Manning Speed-grits. 

Other cities are on the way. Are you? 

Send for a speedy booklet and get a glimpse into the world of abrasives. 
Any workman who loves his “ pet” saw, drill, paint-brush or other prized 
tool, will enjoy every page of this book. 


MANNING ABRASIVE COMPANY, Inc. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY, TROY, N. Y. 
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AFRICAN GOLF 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the story to be widely circulated and as 
widely chuckled over that Brother John- 
son of the Mount Zion detail had fallen 
so far from grace as to be numbered 
among those cleaned by Claybank. The 
fact that during all this idle day, when 
crap games broke out like measles on al- 
most every bunk, Parson Roberts loosed not 
a single one of his eruptions of lava-hot 
language on the subject but that instead 
he brooded by himself was also com- 
mented upon; while about four o’clock the 
ubiquitous Clemma Washington reported 
that he, sent on an errand to the engineer’s 
workshop, had come upon the Reverend 
Ishom alone and absorbed in the roll and 
fall of dice upon a bench beside the separate 
parts of a guitar upon the inlaying of which 
he was known to spend many of his idle 
moments. But watching the fall of the 
dice! 

The Reverend Ishom! , 

~Clemma accompanied the circulation of 
this report with enlargements upon the 
story which he had hitherto related ex- 
clusively to Claybank, about the dicing 
away of the country church, whereat the 
whole barracks snickered gleefully and was 
hardly surprised to hear an hour later that 
at last Claybank had inveigled Ishom into 
a crap game. 

The scene of the pastor’s moral collapse 
was an alley at the rear of the company 
barracks where between four posts a blanket 
had been stretched, waist high from the 
ground, at one side of which Claybank was 
presiding with piles of notes beside him, 
weighted down by halves of bricks, for a 
stiff wind blew in from the bay and played 
odd, capricious tricks as whistling cur- 
rents of air cut through the openings be- 
tween the buildings with the force and 
suddenness of compressed-air blasts. 

Earlier in the afternoon this blanket had 
been entirely surrounded by humanity, 
black and brown, all khaki-clad of course, 
but there came a gradual loss of interest as 
the piles under Claybank’s bricks grew 
thicker while the holdings of the others 
grew thinner and eventually disappeared. 

“Fade me! Fade me! Ain’t nobody 
gwine fade me ’tall no mo’?”’ demanded 
the mean, whining tones of the gambler. 

It may have been the taunt in this voice 
which irritated the soul of the burden- 
weary exhorter so that he halted in passing 
and cast what was at first no doubt a 
scornful eye over the blanket and the 
piled-up heaps of Claybank’s winnings. 
But it was patent to all that as he gazed 
something like irresolution took hold upon 
him, and then there followed a yielding to 
temptation, for he turned half round and 
stood as one who hesitated before em- 
barkation upon a new, half-doubtful, half- 
delightful enterprise. 

“Try him, Bruddah Roberts!” urged 
voices—the voice of the tempter being al- 
ways ready to hand when good men totter 
on the brink. “Try him and bus’ his 
luck.” 

Perhaps it was Birdsong Jones whose 
suggestion was subtlest and most powerful 
because made in all sincerity. Birdsong 
stood slightly aloof from the entire group, 
looking on with disapproving eye, his spirit 
greatly exacerbated by thisimpudent flaunt- 
ing of a work of evil which appeared to 


| prosper so iniquitously. 


“Hit mout be de Lawd leadin’ you, 
Bruddah Roberts,’’ he proposed. ‘“‘ Maybe 
de Lawd gwine use you foh an instrument 
to smash dis proud sinner to his knees.” 

The Reverend Ishom approached and 
stood at the very edge of the blanket. The 
wind that blew was chill. His short fleece- 
lined storm coat was turned up about his 
ears and his hands were in the pocket of it 
as he gazed about the rectangle, appar- 
ently unheeding Claybank and merely con- 
templating with speculative interest the 
small play going on at the two ends. The 
yellow man, meantime, had changed his 
tone to one of respectful, almost pleading 
invitation, while he hoped against hope 
that his hated rival was at last about to 
yield to the lure of that secret passion 
against which he had battled so valiantly. 

Claybank’s mental attitude was one of 
secret gloating as slowly the Reverend 
Ishom’s hand left his coat pocket, and de- 
scended into his trousers. When\ it came 
out a fifty-franc note was in his\ fingers. 
Rather deliberately he spread it\on the 
blanket and looked across at the king of 
the company’s gamblers. 


“Bruddah Roberts gwine play.!’ 
dah Roberts gwine fade Claybank! 
a dozen toadying voices; and inn 
them was any sense of awe or reg 
crumbling. of a moral character 
regarded as quite sturdy. i 

“Ah fades you, Claybank!” 
Reverend Ishom gravely, and p 
his fifty-frane note. > ia 

Alexander flicked out a note 
denomination, shook and cast 
crowd watched for a breat} 
and then gasped as the boun 
stood still. Claybank had ro 
and by so doing had won at 

The features of Brother 
ment registered disappointm 
nervous movement he swept 
and restored them to the 
bank, for the next cast. belo 
also. § 

There was no reason appa 
excess of courtesy on Ishon 
cept a gambler’s natural desi 
hand for a moment upon the 
of chance. ‘am 

“Double?” proposed Clay 
old trick of leaving the stake 
the luck ran his way. 

“Ten frances is all de balan 
got,” confessed the exhorter ho i 

Ten francs was beneath Clay 
thus early in the month, but anythii t 
prolong the parson’s dramatization ‘ 
own moral collapse; so indulgent; 
sifted out a ten-franc note. Then he re 
the dice again, and somewhat to his i 
prise the number of spots which tue 
up counted nine. Under the rules 1 
game nine thus became his point to ; 
at. If he rolled another nine he yik 
win—unless he happened to roll a s¢1 
first, for seven, which wins always oj hi 
first cast, loses invariably upon any \é 
cast. 

Excitedly as before, Pastor Ishom’s! | 
swept up the dice and placed the /i 
Claybank’s hands. Claybank cast, 
this time turned up seven. He had st 
The crowd chuckled. . aie 

play!’’ the onlo ar 
‘ } 


“‘Tuhn about faih 
giggled gleefully. . 

Brother Roberts reached eagerly fc li 
dice, for they now became his, whi/li 
left upon the blanket his doubled sta 0 
twenty francs, which Claybankimmed ¢l} 
faded, tittering at the opportunity. /li 
Reverend Ishom shook the dice lon; ni 
lovingly, the expression of his face ral 
ing with what an ecstasy of pleasu li 
felt them knocking about in his hard im 
and when at length he released thei thi 
number of up-facing dots totaled a 


n 
it | 


“Bruddah Roberts done win ag 
guffawed the bystanders with childishs ut 
of pleasure. ‘, | ob 

“Fade me!’”? demanded Brother 0) 
erts, his features growing set and ten _ 

Claybank covered with forty frane i 
the exhorter cast a three and a one. ie 

“Lil Joe!’”’ was the apprehensiv F 
mur of the gallery. . 


A Little Joe was notoriously hard is 
because the number of combinations | 
ivory cubes which make four is mu¢ 
than the number which make certain 
totals, as for instance an eight or a 
yet the elder had to try to dup 
and if he rolled a seven in the cou 
these attempts he would lose as /# 
bank had lost a moment before. _ 

Brother Ishom now bent himself 
delicate task with a grave appreciat 
its significance to him, for if he } ! 
was wiped out and the game was OV 

“Come, mah little chillen!” he | 
bending low over the dice as after b Me 
upon his hand he began to shake 
gently; and his manner was unmisti 
that of a man who after years of ab 
returns to an early passion with a 
that is headlong and reckless.  ® 
yoh!” he crooned, and let them gi” 
that snap of the wrist and fillip © 
fingers that comes only after long expe ; 

“‘T always spishioned it,” chuckle 
bank, unable to control himself 
spishioned it. Dis yere pahson 
de little black-eyed boys so muc 
know mo’ bout ’em dan any 0D! 

Twice despite Ishom’s eager 
the dice the black man rolle 
numbers, but on the third 
waltzed and pirouetted ov 
vibrating blanket and ca 

(Continued on Page 
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BLACK LEATHER. 


S.M.BIXBY& (|. ! h ona 
NEW YORK.U'S A. ;. ut inet i i 


The name of Bixby meant shoe polish 
to the men of ’61 as it does to our 


boys today. 


| Bixby’s “Double A” Brown has done and is doing overseas duty. At home, 
men and women are using 
a 


: | 66 


"SHOE POLISH 
FOR ALL BLACK SHOES 


The women of America know Jet-Oil for the cleanest, easiest way of shining 
shoes. The men are learning from them that it is unnecessary to waste time 
ina shoe-shining parlor. 


Simply put Jet-Oil on the shoes and allow them to dry. A “new shoe” shine 
will result. If a “boot-black” shine is desired, rub with a soft cloth or brush. 


Sold by grocers, notion stores, five-and-ten-cent stores, 
[dc yl } C 


repair shops and shoe stores. 


SHU WITE 


ex = Sa AN 
+a aaa | - 
=. WHITE FOR DARK TAN SHOES AND Al ; 
Vier A CLEANER AND WHITENER S, PUTTEES. A LIQUID POLISH // gt Weseses 
: mn ee ee FOR WHITE CANVAS,BUCK iX Y @.., rs. REQUIRING NO PASTE. ,~<cgi 


wm AND SUEDE SHOES. WILL Pty 
Ey NOTRUB OFF. TSG N EW YORK” U.S.A. Military Kit 308 <a 
fo cea EE Sa octane as ee male QA AGL 
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Chain Conveyors and 
Levalley Processes 


The standardized quantity production for 
which our country is famous has always de- 
pended greatly on conveyors. 


Conveyors are undoubtedly the most econom- 
ical and efficient method of transporting 
material within the plant. | 


Chain conveyors are in more and more places 
being preferred to other kinds. 


And Rex Chain is more and more being pre- 
ferred for use in. chain conveyors because of 
the value that. Levalley processes give. it. 


In Rex Roller Chain, by a Levalley process the 
rollers are made absolutely round so that they 
track true and do not stick. 


Rex Griplock Chain is stronger than its link- 
pins, because of a patented Levalley design. 


And Rex Temperim Sprocket Wheels make 
conveyor chain last longer because their teeth . 
are insured against wear through a Levalley 
process giving them a deep and glass-hard chill. 


(9 
\e 


If your conveying equipment is costing too 
much in money or time, or if you are plan- 
ning new systems, we will be glad to send a 
Rex engineer to study your problems and sub- 
mit plans and estimates. 


A continuous wood fli 
conveyor mounted ont 
strands of No. 205K? h 
Griplock Roller Cha 
This type is extensiv 
used for clean corn | — 
veyors in canning plat 
assembling conveyors 
automobile factories ana 
escalators for the handl 
of packages and freight. | 
OO : 
You can secure stand” 
Rex Sprocket Chain of 
style or type, -either fil 
distributors or direct, | 


every transmission () ~ 
conveyor need. 


Rex Traveling Water Screens, Rex Concrete Mixers, 
Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


ontinued from Page 102) 

order to their rest with exactly 
is showing. . : 
jJoe done come again! Bruddah 
|win once mo’!” cried the self- 
sed announcers. 

"were now eighty francs upon the 
‘ad the parson challenged fortune 
them there. Claybank promptly 
4d Brother Roberts, who would 
4e dice as long as he continued to 
+ low and crooned over them again. 
»: a natural, mah chillen! Come a 
he intoned, snapping his fingers 
4 And the little children came a 


vi,” cackled the crowd, but after 
cal moment were calmed by re- 


gjupon the run of luck the parson 


ying. 
Mt? he commanded fiercely, his 
sh and unnatural with excitement. 
nk, cool as the successful gambler 
ybially cool, faded, making three 
and twenty francs in the pot. 

rt Roberts rolled eleven, and 
yon again. The crowd was tense 
t. Eyes stuck out and an awe- 
7 xpression appeared on many faces. 
efty smile appeared on Claybank’s 
)/atures. He saw each victory of 
vin’s as part of an ultimate greater 
yr himself. his 


mink complied, and there were six 
ind forty francs in the wager. | 
m rolled eight, which thereupon 
eis point. Crooning low he blew 
ihand and talked to it; then hold- 
2 aking fist near his ear he listened 
ie ttle ivories were talking to him. It 
iciny.- It was almost like an incanta- 
stvival of some heathenish voodoo 
acwhen he let the dice go—lo, they 
acond eight at the very next cast. 
d‘on six hundred and forty francs 
wy. 

he I tell you!”” murmured Clemma 
non. “He de luckies’ man!” 
sin’ luck! De pahson done got 
dii trained,’ replied a coal-black 
lawn as Boll Weevil. 
te hand ob Gawd!” murmured 
msolemnly. 
ybok was imperturbable. He moved 
id lifted a pile of notes as if ex- 
g shom to double again, but the 
en I. G. Roberts was canny and 
n tempt the fickle goddess too far. 
aged—that is, he reduced the size 
be, leaving a hundred francs as his 
ouon to the stake. This, it appeared 
ormt, was just as well, for upon the 
asiae rolled a Little Joe once more, 
1 lying to match it tumbled up a 
threby losing both the stakes and 
ce’ But he, too, was imperturbable. 
sniher of those lightning movements 
ep up the dice and laid them in 
an’s outstretched harid. 
abluck done return to me,’ the 
’ lan gurgled softly. ‘‘Hit done 
bax like de pigeon what Noah let 
deirk.” 
ition with which he said this gave 
st \timation that Claybank had be- 
» £9w apprehensive over the series 
aaiable winnings with which Cor- 
Reerts had celebrated his fall from 
inta erap game. 

thesambler’s first cast he won. 
dene!” he demanded, leaving the 
Stee on the board. 
ot th faded,”’ announced Ishom. 
yb:k won and again doubled. Ishom 
-arther four hundred francs to the 
nite center of the blanket, thereby 
 msiderable inroads upon his ac- 
atin of reserves. 
ybek rolled nine. Ishom with that 
sh ovement which had almost. be- 
a hoit swept up the dice into Clay- 
sheds, and thereafter the latter was 
° toll nine again, eventually turn- 
) seen and losing. 
ouls yoh!” challenged the parson, 
ice oarse and frenzied. 
‘umb crazy!” taunted the mu- 
‘ee yoh luck that-away.’? But 
d to shower eight one-hundred- 
hot’ into the pile before the fever of 
mei in the enmeshed minister’s vein 
i co, sufficiently to make him change 
ind nd play a safer game. 

™ pw stood to win sixteen hundred 
ides which he had now some 
or bur hundred franes of accumu- 
Witiings which were not upon the 
ut instead of winning he rolled 
- “A crap!” gloated Claybank. 


? 
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The parson had lost—lost that huge and 
glittering stake. 

Half the lure of craps to the African 
heart is the exceeding rapidity of its action, 
and all this play between the rival gang 
leaders had transpired within the space of 
ten minutes. Ten minutes, however, was 
quite sufficient for the rumor of what was 
happening to spread throughout the camp, 
and the crowd had been growing till it now 
banked twenty deep round the board, with 
black faces peering down from choice posts 
of observation on eaves, gable ends and the 
tops of cook shanties and washhouses. 

From this audience now a sound that was 
like a universal sob escaped. Claybank 
then was master of the ivories after all. 
Not even the luck of the Reverend Ishom 
was proof against his skill. 

The saffron-skinned gambler meanwhile 
was cunningly playing his man by dis- 
creetly pushing out only a modest fifty- 
franc note. ‘Ishom covered it and won. He 
won again. He continued to win until once 
more there was a mighty sheaf of notes upon 
the board, when again Claybank swept it 
off to rest beneath his halves of bricks. 

But the minister would not be denied. 
He changed his system, and by slower and 
more conservative processes augmented 
his winnings till twenty-one hundred francs 
of Claybank’s notes were on his side of the 
blanket. { 

“T bets de pile agin yoh pile, Claybank!”’ 
Ishom proposed rather suddenly, like a 
man who played a hunch. “I don’ know 
how much you got.” 

This was rather a clever guess on Ishom’s 
part at the fact that Claybank had had ly- 
ing before him when the game began his 
entire gambler’s capital of some forty-three 
hundred francs. Impulsively the mulatto 
started to push forward his money. In- 
variably he had won on these big stakes, 
but now a sudden caution came over him. 
The luck might turn. The dice had all 
along been behaving curiously.. He had 
never had one moment’s real ease and satis- 
faction during the entire contest. 


“Ts yoh a-skeert?”’ taunted the minister, — 


who in his bearing and appearance was no 
more like a minister now than Claybank. 
His black eyes glittered restlessly. The 
very topography of his face had altered. 
Elements of strength and character had de- 
parted from it. Elements of weakness had 
appeared. Birdsong, faithful disciple that 
he was, noticed this change and began to be 
puzzled by it, though hitherto his confi- 
dence in his pastor had never wavered. 

“T say is yoh a-skeert?’”’ demanded 
Ishom, aggressive, even arrogant. 

“Claybank a-skeert!”’ tittered somebody 
on the barracks roof. 

“No, niggah; I ain’t a-skeert!” retorted 
Claybank with an ugly showing of his long 
dog teeth as he pushed the entire pile of 
bills in front of him to the center of the 
blanket, and laid his now unbusy bricks on 
top to keep the whole heap from blowing 
away. : 

In every game there comes a crisis. The 
crisis had come in this one. All was up. 
Claybank was ill at ease.. He had a miser- 
able feeling that somewhow he had :been 
outgeneraled; that instead of playing with 
the minister the minister might have 
been playing with him. All the money he 
had in the world was on that pile. Only 
fifty francs of the parson’s was there. Asa 
matter of fact.the cunning black man had 
probably sifted that out and stowed it se- 
curely in the bottom of his pocket at some 
time during the play. He was always tak- 
ing his hands in and out of his pockets. 

“Neber seen sich luck what two men 
hab—fus’ one and den de yother,” mur- 
mured Clemma Washington. “‘Evah time 
de big stake’s up, dough, Claybank win.” 

From this thought Claybank tried to ex- 
tract comfort, yet felt somehow as the 
Reverend Ishom bent low over his shaking 
hand and whispered honeyed words to the 
rattling ivories that a spell was being mixed 
against him, and that this black pine-woods 
parson somehow held him hopeless. Hewas 
therefore hardly surprised, though green 
with dismay and chagrin, when the dice, 
after rolling and bounding merrily across 
one end of the blanket, finally came to rest 
with eleven showing. 

“’Leben!” groaned Birdsong unctuously. 
“De Lawd done gain de vict’ry.” 

But the company—and it was nearly all 
there—was for the most part stupefied to 
silence. 

With a quick motion of his hands the 
parson took up first the dice—oddly per- 
haps—and next hauled the bills toward him 
and in an absorbed manner began swiftly 
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Extraordinary Flour 


De ee 


Flour 


y Made 
*8 Quaker aad Sompoey 
hice 


Every day in our mills expert 
bakers test Quaker Flour in baking. 
Chemists daily watch it by analysis. 
All of them—millers, chemists and 
bakers—constantly consult on its 
quality. 

So you will find one sack exactly 
like all others, and every sack ex- 
quisite. 


Quaker Biscuit and. 
Pancake Flour 


= This is a special flour 
made from special wheat, 
and self-raising. It is 
the ideal flour—far bet- 
ter than bread flour— 
for biscuits, pancakes, 
doughnuts, cakes, cookies, 
etc. ; 

The leavening  ingre- 
dients never vary in qual- 
ity or quantity. The 
Flour comes in round packages, sealed 
and with tops, so these ingredients do 
not deteriorate. It is almost impossible 
to make a home mixture which attains 
the results of this Flour. It is one of 
the best-liked products in the Quaker 
line. : 


When you see Quaker Flour at 
your grocery you'll expect a super- 
grade. You will try it, as nearly 
every lover of Quaker Oats prod- 
ucts does. And this is what will 
happen: 


The Flour will exceed your high- 
est expectations. The foods that 
it makes will amaze you. You 
will not only adopt it, but get 
your friends to adopt it. 


How We Know 


That’s what other women did— 
legions and legions of them. To- 
day this Flour has a million users, 
yet we never announced it to 
housewives until a few weeks ago. 


It is the Flour sensation. Five 
great modern mills run night and 
day to make it, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 10,000 barrels. Think of 
that—for a Flour as yet unknown, 
perhaps, to nine folks in ten. 


The Reason Is This 


We made this Flour the best 
flour that science could produce. 
We employed the best experts, 
and built them model mills. 


Such high standards were fixed 
that only half of the wheat kernel 
was fit for this Quaker Flour. The 
rest was bolted out. 


We made it for millions who 
know Quaker quality, and who 
would look for a superfine Flour. 


They got such a Flour. And 
now they and their friends— 
a million of them—every day 
enjoy it. 

Ask if your grocer has this 
Quaker Flour. If not, ask him 
to get it. It will bring you a 
new content. 


Quaker 
Farina 


This is Quaker noe 
Flour before the 
final grinding. It 
is taken out in 
granulated form. 

It is the choic- 
est part of the 
choicest hard 


Weleda te SiO tt 
wheat will not 
make it. Use’as 


a breakfast dainty, or for frying. 


Use in puddings, griddle cakes 
and waffles. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ontario ~ 


Sudbury, Ontario 


Use to thicken soups and 
gravies. 
Sold in packages only. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa (3022) 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
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DAMASKEENF 
RAZOR 


Like a close friend, you can bank on the GEM 
Razor any time, under any circumstance— 
that’s the secret of its popularity among men 
everywhere for over a quarter of a century— 
and especially among the boys in the service, 
where simplicity, efficiency, economy and dura- 
bility count—millions of GEMS now in use. 


Gem Blades, well tempered, ground 
and honed to perfection, hold their 
edge indefinitely —they re marvels of 
unvarying quality and uniformity. 


$00 SM 


———= Complete 


The separate parts as in- 

cluded in outfit are shown 

in illustration both inside 
and outside of case. 


Includes frame, shaving 
and stropping. handles, 
and seven Gem Blades 
in handsome case as 
illustrated, or in Khaki 
case for travelling. 


Add 50c to above 
price for Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 


to sort and arrange them, picking out cer- 
tain notes and laying them by themselves. 

“You done cleaned me!”’ confessed Clay- 
bank with a sickly grin, for his jaundiced 
features were ashen white about the mouth. 

“De Lawd Jehovah done cleaned you!”’ 
thundered Ishom as with a fan-shaped sheaf 
of bills in his hands and the bricks weighting 
down the balance he stood suddenly erect; 
and lo, a miracle had happened, for he ap- 
peared once more in the réle of a prophet of 
fiery righteousness. The metamorphosis in 
voice, pose, expression was complete. 

“‘Brudderin,” he announced solemnly, 
“Kh don’ believe in gamblin’. Ah hates it. 
Hit de ruin ob many aman. Hit done led 
aman in dis company torobme. He stole 
mah Liberty Bond money—one thousand 
franes—stole ’em to gamble. He done lose 
em straight off to dis yaller man, and here 
dey is, dess like I picked em out ob his pile 
befo’ yoh eyes, wid my initials done marked 
on ebery one of ’em.” Ishom swung his 
arm about the circle with the faces of the 
bills exposed like a hand reversed at cards. 

“Heah- dey is. Dey mine, and I takes 
”em and puts ’em in my pocket.” He suited 
the action to the word. 

““Now de balance ob dis heah lucre dess 
plain gamblers’ money. Some ob you los’ 
it, but you los’ it gamblin’. Hit tainted 
money. I cain’t gib it to de Red Cross nor 
de Y. nor de Salvation Army because hit 
am de money ob contamination.” 

The Reverend Ishom G. Roberts paused 
and the silence was deathly. He had been 
speaking in moderate tones, but as he rolled 
out that last polysyllable there entered into 
his voice a note that carried awe and fear 
into the hearts of his hearers. 

“T gwine fling it up to de sky,”’ he went 
on, “and let de winds ob heben purify it; 
den whoever gits it kin hab it, but if he dare 
to gamble wid it I gwine pronounce de 
curse of Jehovah Gawd on dat sinful puh- 
son’s soul.” 

Before anyone had grasped his intention 
Ishom was seizing and hurling great hand- 
fuls of the notes upward into the whirling, 
eddying blasts of that stiffening gale from 
the bay. And let it be interpolated here 
that the French franc note differs from the 
American bank note in texture. It is stiffer, 
it is nearly square and it makes a readier 
sailer under the impulse of a breeze. Within 
a moment the handfuls of the exhorter’s 
winnings were navigating the air in every 
direction, dodging, darting, floating, swirl- 
ing, zooming suddenly upward, side-slipping, 
banking, nose-diving, doing all the stunts 
that wisps of paper light as air almost might 
be expected to do in the capricious gusts of 
wind that whistled through the avenues of 
barracks. And in another moment two hun- 
dred shouting, laughing, screeching men 
were after them, tumbling over garbage 
cans and mess tables, dodging into col- 
lisions and futile embraces with each other, 
falling off of cornices, running along roofs, 
crawling under motor trucks, diving head 
first into lumber piles, hurling themselves 
in any direction that the playful wind 
might send a French note dancing. 

Claybank’s money-lusting instincts im- 
pelled him to join in this mad pursuit, but 
he felt too proud to do so, and in a few 
seconds he and his triumphant rival were 
left alone beside the impromptu gaming 
table. 

“Claybank!”’ demanded the minister 
solemnly, yielding not one whit of that as- 
cendancy which he had temporarily gained 
over the gambler. ‘‘ Lemme see dem dice!” 

“You done pick up de dice!” muttered 
Claybank. 

Again the voice of the exhorter was the 
voice of thunder: ‘Dem dice in yoh right- 
han’ pocket, what yoh been reachin’ foh 
every time you make dat bluff ’bout puttin’ 
yoh han’ on yoh rabbit foot.” 

With the denunciatory finger of accusing 
wrath quivering almost in his face Clay- 
bank hemmed, hawed, hesitated, and even- 
tually took from his pocket a pair of dice. 

“Roll’em!” directed the minister sternly. 

The mulatto rolled them and they turned 
up seven. “Roll ’em again!’’ 

, Again they turned up seven. The min- 
ister rolled them, and for him too they 
would cast only seven. 

“Claybank,” said the minister again, 
less thunderously but not less earnestly, 
“you gwine promise me you won’t roll 
nary nother dice long as you in de ahmy.” 

“What foh I promise dat?’? demanded 
the yellow man sulkily. | 

“Because if I tells dese boys yoh been 
robbin’ ’em wid crooked dice dey gwine cut 
yok heart out and hang it on de bob-wire 

ence.” 3 


Claybank writhed a moment in 
and then broke out with: “Brothah 
erts, foh Gawd’s sake don’ tell “em!” 

“Does yoh promise?” i 

‘* Ah promises,’’ mumbled Claybank 
there succeeded another interval 
during which his mind seemed. 
tling with a problem of some gs 

‘“Brothah, Roberts,”’ he as 
form of his question as well as: 
revealed the state of extreme 
which his defeat and the ma 
brought him—‘‘how come, 
time, dem dice wouldn’t roll 
’cep’ when seben loses?” 

“Because I done cha 
replied the Reverend Ish 

“You done change ’er 
gambler. \ oe 

“You just so wrapped w 
smahtness hit don’ nevah 
nobody else ‘kin be smaht 
a-heah!’’. This time the parse 
pair of dice from his pocket. — 
he directed as before. 

With an absorbed expressic 
face, like a child learning a 
Claybank took them, exan 
cast them. They turned up 
them again, and again they tur 
The yellow man’s eyes open 
jaw hung loosely. 

“Try dese!’’ suggested thi 
ducing another pair of dice 
pocket. With those Clayb 
only elevens. 

“Dat what you beat mi 
mured; and his look was 
admiration. ; 

The colored dominie ins 
acquiescence at once produe 
that would.roll only thr 
eights. : 

“Dat how Little Joe con 


shuffle all dem dice roun’ in you pock i 
you han’s like dat, widout be gi 
take?”” And again his tone was | 
childish admiration. & 

“Once Ah did make a mistake a 
*bout ruint me—de fus’ time we hi} 
teen hundred in de pot,” admitt tl 
exhorter. Zz 

“Dat ain’t tellin’ me how yoh d?ii 
dough,” declared Claybank, whose 
ity went straight to the principle by hi 
his own devious methods had he i 
cumvented. 

‘“‘Claybank,”’ confessed Ishom sol 
“Tse been a powful bad man in ma 
life. Ise been de end man in a} 
show; Ise been a gambler; Ise 1! 
juggler, and a sleight-ob-hand perf hil 
and when Ah shoots craps Ah use: li 
talents what de Lawd done gib me __ 

“And you done doctah dese di 
de wukshop, and you jes’ nachelly 1 
win when you want me to win, and lo 
you want me to lose.” ‘ 

“Dat ’bout it, Claybank,” said t 
modestly, and the increasing frie) 
of his tone paved the way for hi 
vance round the blanket and lay h 
upon the yellow man’s shoulder. 
bank,” he said soberly, “I got jes 
reques’ to make ob you: Gib de 
chancet wid yoh soul. Done gi 
chancet!”’ 

Claybank was humbled and 
but he was not penitent. He fe' 
that he had been dealt with severe 

“T dunno, Brothah Roberts, 
tested with a doubtful shake of t 
as his eyes looked out over the cam! 
two hundred men were laughingly ! 
ing up and appropriating to their 
money which he regarded as ha 
taken from him by superior for 
dunno. ’Pears like de Lawd done 
kind ob hard.” . ae. 

Still shaking his head, and the 
looking after him with a pensive ¢ 
bank turned away from the blat 
passed inside to his bunk, ponderit' 
deeply. Yet that night, thou he 
because, like another historie cha" 
his color, his occlpana was no 
long form appeared lou age 
wall in the outer circle of the : 
Ishom’s evening symphony 
praise just behind the kn 
figure of Brother Johnson. 

“Took!”’murmuredB 
what excitedly, and Bro 
porarily suspended his 


i 


“De power ob de 
cate,”’ he declared wi 
satisfaction. 
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in Five Years 
‘o Stewart Has Worn Out 


uy Have From 600 to 700 Fewer Parts and Automatic Lubrication. 


HE average truck costs from $200 to $300 above the 

Stewart. | 

More than 200 industries now use Stewarts because 
of their simplicity and long life. Individual firms operate 
fleets of from five to fifty. 


VALIP 


Stewarts have fewer grease cupsand places to oil—important 
because truck wear results from lubrication neglect. 


Stewarts are easier on tires, the principal expense in truck 
operation, because of design and because 600 to 700 parts 


Cost less to buy 


(Compare the prices) 


Cost less to run 


(Ask Stewart Owners) have been eliminated. 
| Give longer service Gasoline is saved in the Stewart for it has less dead weight 
| ey ert he and 90% of the power is always delivered to the rear wheels. 


When you buy Stewart transportation you get constant service. 
Tell us your haulage problems and we will show you a 


- ey 1950.00 Stewart that will meet your need. 

14% Ton Chassis - 1975.00 ; 

erate - 2575.40 | STEWART Moror CorPoraTION 
@. 6. b- Buffalo) Burrato, N. Y. 


Dealers, service stations and spare parts depots convenient to all Stewarts 


in America and Foreign Countries 
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The Standard Spark $ 


AC Spark Plugs have won the overwhelming 
preference of engineering experts and man- 
ufacturers in every branch of the automotive 
industry. 

Aviation: At the outbreak of the war the United 
States Government invited the spark plug manufactur- 


ers of this country to submit plugs to be used in an 
aviation motor of 125 pounds compression. 


The result of these tests was the adoption of AC Plugs 
for Liberty and Hispano-Suiza airplane motors. 


At the time of the signing of the armistice we were 
producing 40,000 airplane plugs daily— more than the 
combined output of either France, England or other 
American makers. ~ 


These airplane plugs were of the same basic AC design 
used for years by the leading automobile, truck and 
tractor builders of this country. 


Ordnance Tanks: Army engineers chose AC Plugs 


for a large number of the ordnance tanks built in 


this country for overseas service. : 


Army Trucks: Most of the trucks bought by the 
United States Government were AC-equipped. All of 


. These manufacturers use AC for factory equipment 
———SSS a 


eye 


the standardized Government Class B trucks were 
equipped with AC’s. 


Motor Cars: For years AC Spark Plugs have been | 
standard factory equipment on by far the majority of — 
high grade passenger cars built in this country. | 


Trucks, Commercial: Most of the better known trucks 
are equipped regularly with AC Plugs. 


Tractors: A glance through the list of manufacturers | 
below will show that many manufacturers of high grade | 


farm tractors have expressed a decided preference for | 
AC Spark Plugs. id 


To the spark plug buyer this concerted endorsement 
can mean but one thing. Engineering experts in every | 
line, men who have the apparatus and scientific knowl — 
edge necessary for discriminating tests, believe absolutely | 

that AC Spark Plugs are the best spark plugs. ry 


That preference for AC’s extends from the United | 
States Government down. 


You can make no mistake in following such example. | 


Acme Trucks Buffalo Motors Crane-Simplex Dort Hatfield Liberty Murray Paterson Samson Tractors Standard United States — 
Advyance-Rumely Buick ° Daniels Essex Haynes Locomobile Nash Peerless Sandow Trucks Trucks Motor Tru ag! 

Tractors Cadillac Davis Federal Trucks Hudson armon National Pierce-Arrow Sanford Stearns-Knight Wallis Tract 
Ahrens Fox J.1. Case Deere Tractors FultonTrucks Hupmobile Maytag Netco Trucks Pilot Saxon Stephens Waukesha 

Fire Trucks Chalmers Delco-Light F-W-D Trucks Jackson McLaughlin Oakland Premier Scripps-Booth Sterling Motors Motors a> 
American- Chandler Diamond T Gabriel Trucks Jordan (Canada) Old Reliable Reo Seagrave Sterling Trucks Westcott 

La France Chevrolet Trucks Genco Light Jumbo Trucks Menominee Trucks Riker Trucks | Fire Trucks Stewart Trucks White “= 
Anderson Cole Dodge Brothers G.M.C. Trucks Kissel Kar rucks Oldsmobile Robinson Signal Trucks tutz Wilcox Trux 
Apperson Continental Dorris Gramm-Bern- La Crosse Midland Trucks Oneida Trucks Fire Truck: Singer Titan Trucks ; 
Brockway Trucks Motors Duesenberg stein Trucks Tractors Moline-Knight Packard Rock Falls Smith Motor Tower Trucks 

Motors Hall Trucks Lalley-Light Moreland Trucks Paige Rutenber Motors Wheel 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U. S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. 


Other Patents Pending. 
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THE SAACCRED WOLLOH 


(Continued from Page 7) 


xe in a lightning flash Bounce Hub- 


-remembered the scene, years before, 
, looking through the peep slit of a 
Jlon room, in company with a score of 
. detectives, he had seen Thousand 
nt Ketcham screw up his face just like 
‘to keep himself from being properly 
ved by the official photographer! 
‘ousand Percent Ketcham! The name 
-o loud in Bounce Hubbard’s memory 
ne almost felt he had shouted it in the 
‘nstant of discovery. Why, this uplift- 
lag pilgrim had been the leading slippery 
every graft except politics and Wall 
«: until five years ago, when he’d been 
enough to lose himself from the police. 
2 Sacred Wolloh blinked his eyes and 
id hard. What was he to do? Bawl 
iis unworthy candidate and save the 
» from contamination, queer the game, 
ise the chance to make a big pinch? 
1; low? 
\a plain man, William B. Hubbard felt 
die was violating his most sacred prin- 
| by accepting this hound into the 
sries and benefits of the noble order 
i: William B. Hubbard so graced. But, 
aletective, it was Bounce Hubbard’s 
»o string the grifter along till he tipped 
‘ll mitt, then nail him for the limit, 
isprotecting the Hims and all such 
ucent associations from the ravages of 
sad like skunks. 
', end justified the means, but still the 
ence of the Sacred Wolloh would not 
y for suppose the graft worked and 
--nch failed? This was Ketcham! 
), of the brown-robed monks drew 
wwith moistly splashing footfall and 
dis brow, and whispered huskily: 
“at of the deep silence of the grisly 
al oh, my brother ——’’ 
“yanks!” husked the Sacred Wolloh; 
1 ereupon the corpse quivered one eye- 
al there was the upturn of a grin at the 
nis of his lips. 
fit grin settled it. Away went the con- 
m2 of the Sacred Wolloh, and back 
nethe stern, nay, in this case the pas- 
né2 duty of Bounce Hubbard. 
diraised his hand. Up went the blue 
iton the sides of the altar, symbolic of 
: lie of heaven, eternal constancy, and 
eithings. Out shone the red lights in 
nf the altar, symbolic of the fires of 
th which burn forever in the human 
il. There was a loud clanging of gongs, 
d ive a clarion voice rang out 
Nc it would not be fair to betray the 
em mysteries of the noble order of 
ms to reveal to a gaping public the 
ve, of that purifying and uplifting frater- 
y benevolent and brotherly security. 
A ail must be drawn over the gravely 
oe rites that followed. But it 
‘o lift that veil when the intermission 
ne for during that period the sessions 
th Hims are open, without secrets and 
‘fact restrictions. And during that pe- 
d natever is the mad excitement of the 
ekouzgzes and thrills from corner to 
né across the middle and round the 
zesif the room. 
A jeat night to-night; the greatest of 
nits, for the financial secretary had 
+h 'm, for distribution, in the business 
‘tic of the meeting to come, the hun- 
*d nousand dollars’ worth of Liberty 
md that had been subscribed collec- 
elyyy the members of the A. H. O. B. S. 
feather indefatigable efforts of William 


ard. 
a the careless little fifty-dollar-bond 
wn { the highest subscriber there was no 
2er pie of conversation. And as Bounce 
ibbrd’s round blue eyes followed the 
opkte Pike from handshake tc hand- 
skeand saw the brisk elation in that 
*n isiness man, the mists rolled away 
d aaging fury filled the usually pleasant 
and personal breast of the Sacred 


So jis was the goal, eh? This had been 
° aii when that Bishop check had been 
‘ustnto the hand of Boob Hubbard on 
© Corer! Pike, Thomas et al. had pointed 
fae guns not merely at a fairly 
us simp, not merely at the high 
Hims, but at that well-blazoned 
thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty 
Re had won Snowy Peak Number 
ve its modest and pleasant little 

T notoriety. 
nfernal scoundrels! Damn their 
irple passion surged into the tem- 
oO Tivate citizen William B. Hubbard 


oe 


and with difficulty he restrained himself 
from denouncing the contemptible crook 
then and there and leading the mob that 
should tear him limb from limb. But the 
cool calculation of the detective iced the 
fevered veins of the private citizen, so that 
he bided his time and watched the slimy 
progress of the snake. 

From member to member trailed the rep- 
tilian Pike in earnest employment of his 
insidious arts. Strange that the most highly 
cultivated of all animals—man—should 
have less instinct than a chicken, which, 
though scarcely more than out of the shell, 
will hide from a hawk a thousand meters 
up! Yet such is the case. 

No need for Bounce Hubbard to follow 
the justly famous Thousand Percent 
Ketcham from conversation to conversa- 
tion. 

A couple of walk-pasts and a listen or 
two were enough. ‘There were just five 
stages in the Hunlike propaganda.of Pro- 
fessor Pike! 

First: Since he’d put in the five shares of 
stock with his application two weeks be- 
fore, another dividend had been declared — 
seventeen per cent! And he’d brought the 
A. H. O.B.S.’s dividend with him, a bona- 
fide check for eight dollars and fifty cents. 
Great gosh! Seventeen per cent! The first 
quarterly dividend! Sixty-eight per cent a 
year! 

Second: Pike’s business was expanding 
so fast he had to put out a new hundred- 
SAR eadouet stock issue to take care 
of it! 

Third: The Hims- had a hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of totally paid Liberty 
Bonds, as good as cash; better! 

Fourth: Any jackass could see the inti- 
inate relation between the first, second and 
third. 

Fifth: That sixty-eight per cent! Noth- 
ing could make it seem plausible to ordi- 
nary hard-headed citizens like the soaring 
possibilities of an airplane! 

Hadn’t Standard Oil started on nothing 
pen oil was new? And look at Rockefeller 
now! ‘ 

With snorts of disgust Bounce saw per- 
centage insanity seize on the brothers 
whom he had hitherto respected. They 
were falling all over the place; dropping 
like flies round a molasses jug! Every man 
in the room had out his pencil and the back 
of an envelope and was looking up from his 
figures with the rapt expression of a Rubens 
cherub, while in the middle of a mob that 
was rapidly approaching the semblance of 
a riot the insidious Pike talked on and on 
and enriched another brother Him with 
every syllable. He had the gift of swaying 
minds—and he used it. 

Bounce knew this crowd; played home 
poker with them; was on kidding terms 
with their families. They were his off-duty 
friends—just folks, who had war gardens 
and kids, like himself; and most of them 
had saved for years to accumulate the little 
pile that nothing would have dragged out of 
their good, safe four per cent banks except 
their country’s needs. And this damn 
scoundrel would have no more compunc- 
tion in skinning them out of it than a robin 
would have in plucking a worm from a 
lawn! 

Time was up. Nobody knew it. Nobody 
heard the gavel when it dropped. The place 
was a pandemonium, a mathematical mad- 
house! They were running in circles now 
and figuring out loud. 

The Sacred Wolloh pounded the sacred 
gong before he got them back into session. 
And even then they didn’t stop figuring 
until the item of new business was men- 
tioned, when they unanimously passed a 
resolution to appoint a committee, with 
power to act, to go up to the Aéro-Wave 
Power Company’s office at four-thirty the 
next afternoon, investigate the company, 
and exchange their good bonds for Pike’s 
new stock issue! 

There were only two things the Sacred 
Wolloh could do—tell what he knew right 
then and there out of fear of Thousand 
Percent Ketcham, or keep his mouth shut 
out of confidence in Bounce Hubbard. So 
he appointed himself chairman of that in- 
vestigating committee. 

Also, after the meeting he slipped up the 
fire escape to give them the once-over and 
watch the newly made Him convulse his 
crew of cappers with an account of his initi- 
ation. And then, a personal grouch added 
to his professional venom, he slipped down 
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To Make 


Never Twice Alike 


The finest soups made by Parisian chefs 
are never twice alike. That was the trouble. 
Some of those soups were marvelous crea- 
tions, and those famous French recipes 
form the basis of Van Camp Soups. 

But materials varied, and no two blends 
were similar. The soups were delicious, but 
never perfect. 


Exact Formulas 
In the Van Camp kitchens the soups are 
perfected by scientific cooks. That is, by 
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One Soup 


experts college trained in right culinary 
methods. 

They have tried out more than 300 ways 
of making a single soup. Day by day the 
results are compared. Step by step the 
soup is perfected. 

Then standards are fixed for every ma- 
terial. Every detail of the process is fixed 
in a formula. Ingredients are analyzed to 
prevent variation. 

So every dish of a Van Camp Soup is 
exactly like the finest dish attained. 
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The Finest Tables 


Serve Them 


These Van Camp Soups cost little. A 
whole family can be served for a trifle. Yet 
they are served today in the finest homes, 
where cost is not considered. 

There is no way to match them save as 
we make them—by scientific cookery. And 
homes,and hotels can’t attempt that. 

Try a few kinds and see what they mean 
to you. You have never known such soups. 


Soups - «ids; 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti 


Peanut Butter Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Baked for hours at high heat in 
steam ovens so they easily digest. 


es 


Van Camp’s Spaghetti 
A famous Italian recipe per- 
fected in a scientific way. 
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Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 
Made from two kinds of peanuts so 
blended as to attain the height of flavor. 
(504) 
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Thar’s two things can’t be 
imitated — youthful charm 
and mellow old age 


VELVET wins because it’s 
natural. VELVET is mel- 
low, cool and smooth, be- 
cause it is naturally aged for 
two years in wooden hogs- 
heads. 


This long ageing makes 
VELVET as good as pipe 
tobacco can be made. It is 
expensive to us, but it is the 
right way. 


Don’t take 
our word for 
it—prove it 
out in your 
pipe. 


Lggette Meyers Totacco Cx 


Write to Velvet Joe, 
4241 Folsom Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., for his 
1919 Almanac. He will 
send it FREE. 


THE SMOOTHEST 
SMOKING 
TOBACCO}, 


the fire escape, stationed himself across the 
street and waited. 


Iv 


T THE corner of a dark alley on a nar- 
row side street a viselike hand suddenly 
fell on Augustus Parlington’s shoulder, 
yanked him into the alley, and shoved him 
against the wall with a bump. And the 
strange part of it was that there followed no 
outcry. Augustus Parlington only breathed 
hard; then he blinked his eyes and gasped: 
“Why—why, it’s you, Mr. Hubbard! 
What does thismean?”  __ 

“Tie a can to that innocent chatter or I’ll 
bat your light out!” stated Bounce; and by 
way of warning he bumped his cringing 
victim so hard against the wall that the vic- 
tim’s teeth clicked. ‘‘ Now listen to me, and 
listen to me well, Jerry Spickett, alias 
Jimmy Wax, alias Scrubby Davidson, alias 
Joe the Book Cook.” 

“My Gawd!” breathed the secretary of 
the Aéro-Wave Power Company; then he 
took refuge in a whine: ‘“Can’t you bulls 
let a poor broken-down cuss alone when 
he’s goin’ straight? Have you got to hound 
a poor devil that’s turned honest? Ouch! 
Don’t do that! Let go of my collar!” 

“T’ll croak you—that’s what I’ll do!” 
growled the bull, with hissing passion in his 
voice, as he rested from slamming Augustus 
Parlington against the wall. “If there’s 
one thing I can’t stand from you cheap 
hyps it’s that sob stuff! You know if you 
was goin’ straight I’d hand you a lift all 
along the line, and so would the other boys. 
But that joint of yours up there is a frame, 
and I want the inside of it—quick!” 

“Why, Mr. Hubbard,” protested the 
secretary, “the inside of it is outside—posi- 
tootly! Let up, for Gawd’s sake, can’t 
you? I’m givin’ it to you straight. It’s a 
legitimate Ogullwll!”’ 

That last was a gurgle in the throat of 
Mr. Parlington as the vigorous little Hub- 
bard, whose fat was all bone-hard muscle, 
shook him and choked him at the same 
time. 

“Now here’s the dope, Jerry Spickett: I 
just got wised that your Pike party is 
Thousand Percent Ketcham, and’”’—a jerk 
in Augustus Parlington, followed by a 
limpness, told Bounce that he was handing 
out news—‘‘and he’s framing himself and 
all you cheap cappers for the long stretch. 
Get me? Well, I'll give you a quick choice: 
You can go in or stay out.” 

He hauled a whistle from his pocket and 
put it to his lips; and that simple action 
was enough to strike terror to the soul of 
Augustus Parlington, who had spent three 
terms in and preferred to be out. 

“Tl talk!”’ he shrilled. “Put it up! 
Put it up or I can’t say a word.” 

“Up she goes!’? accommodated Hub- 
bard, dropping the whistle into his-pocket. 

And Mr. Spickett, alias Parlington, 
while he straightened his collar and recov- 
ered his breath, wondered how he could 
ever have thought that hard face to be the 
face of a soft simp; those hard round eyes 
to be the eyes of an easy mark. 

“T never thought I’d be a damn snitch,” 
he mourned. 

“Oh, all right!’ scorned Hubbard pa- 
tiently. “Sprinkle that stuff round if it’ll 
relieve your mind any. But you turned 
state’s evidence in the Greenfield Bank 
case, and you made an immunity squeal in 
Sing Sing; so as quick as you get through 
airing your principles you can spill what 
you know. I’m waiting.” 

A sudden change came over Mr. Parling- 
ton. He dropped his cringe and raised his 
head. 

“What happens if I give up the info?” 

Only a moment of hesitation on the part 
of Mr. Hubbard. i 

“Open up and you can do what a cook 
does to an egg—beat it. Now what’s the 
trick up there?”’ 

““They’ll sell the bonus stock and their 
own old stock instead of the new treasury 
issue. If they sold the treasury stock they 
couldn’t get that coin without criminal li- 
ability; but there’s nothing in the charter 
or the law ——”’ 

“Yes; I know about that,” interrupted 
Bounce dryly. ‘‘The legislators are too 
busy on appropriation bills and curfew 
laws to protect a stockholder. What else?”’ 

“That’s all. They’ll sell out this com- 
pany and start another one. The airplane 
game is the flash fake just now; ‘and so is 
Liberty Bond lifting.” \ 

Bounce nodded. They’d sell \out this 
company and start another one, That 
probably was all. i 

“Next, how can I reach ’em?”’ 


February 8, 11 


informed him. ‘‘They’re safe! 
legal! They’re ——” 

A grip was on his collar—aneasy grip; 
it was tightening, and the plump thumb 
forefinger of Mr. Hubbard’s other 
were slipping into his vest pocket. 

“Tl spill *it!* I'll spill ibe 
keeper twisted his neck ener 
side to side as the hand was rele 
last dividend—it’s supposed to 
earned.”’ - Xe ae 

Then minutely he explained 
Hubbard just how the fraud co 
tected and exposed, and crimir 
put through as soon as the | 
actually taken money from 
He told it plainly over and o 
circumstantial detail; and wh 
completely finished Bounce 
whistle. "3 

“For Gawd’s sake, what are 1 
half whimpered and half shrie 
Parlington. ‘“‘You promised m 
beat it! You ain’t gonna turn m 
Gawd’s sake, what are you doin’ 

“Oh, just a little old-style R 
returned the fat detective che ] 
going to put you away where you 
anybody or slip out a word till 
over. You don’t suppose I’d 
crossing expert like you get wo 
bunch of yeggs that I’m on?” — 
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“You can’t!” the bookkeeper a 
The: 
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P BROADWAY, right in 
things, there is a hotel—we’ll ¢ 
Mackinack—which is a great cor 
to the police as well as to the 
make the police necessary; for 
lobby and bar and café, on steps 
walk and out to the curb, lounge 
ployed of the third class of so 
from the police point of view, 
into lambs, sheep dogs and wi 
Here is the greatest collection 
eyes in all New York. Here ar 
in crime, innocuous for the most 
lows who drink little and talk e 
be cast by director crooks for a 
the constantly moving human 
the cit¥, and for small pay. E 
starting place, the center and 
many of the crooked games that 
in the metropolis; and here X- 
dropping in to “‘take a pike” fo 
ing Parly, came on a scene which ma 
pause and wonder. 
The squash! He was buying d 
benevolent old man whose . 


could have been speedily remo 
pete and 2 dark 
such bumps of surliness on the bac 
head as kept his derby hat pushed 
over Le ape oa 
was the squash, and paying for t 
out of a roll of bills so thick that er: 
glances shot from all over the barroi| 
old Pony Wicks and Western Union 7 & 
for the gay and good-natured little fa 1 
was obviously a prize. He fair’ 
the gravy. be 
Another round of drinks. 1 
lows—four, five—quietly went ow 
barroom, passing conspicuously 
trio, but most profoundly not ¢ 
them. And the experienced X- 
noting this through the glass panel be & 
bar and lobby, knew that a fram}! 
ready—a big production, which requ’ 
mob scene; and by the presence of 
Wicks and Western Union Tutt 
“first past the post” play. C 
curious to X-Ray Jack! 3 
A young man with a high stri 
came in at the side door. Ponys 
flection in the glass and nudge 
The squash nudged Western 
three turned. The flashy young 
straight through the barroom 
head almost imperceptibly side 
went out the other door. 
“It’s ripe!’’ whispered P 
squash. ‘ 
“Ts that the signal?” whispel 
cent to Western Union? 
“Yeh,” grunted the surly 
The squash was all in a qu 
ment. He was so eager that h 
in the illicit project of not skinn 
pool room were even annoye 
siasm, as presently they went mj 
out by the side door. = 
X-Ray Jack now came thro 
the approved distance for tail 
them up the street and acro' 
down another, to one of those 
porarily vacant houses, the 
use of which so often bre 
(Continued on Page | 113 
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wr Oliver Comes from this Great 
Oliver Factory at Woodstock, Ill. 


area 


For years $100 has been the standard price for tion, Pennsylvania Railroad, Nat’l City Bank of N. Y., Encyclo- 


fine typewriters. Up until the United States en- pedia* Britannica, Columbia Graphophone Co., Hart, Schaffner 
tered the war, the Oliver Model 9 had always been & Marx, N. Y. Edison Co., Diamond Match Co., Baldwin Loco- 
priced thus. motive Works, American Bridge Co., and scores of others of 


And in the $100 field, it offered advantages and equal rank. Over 700,000 Olivers have been sold. 


superiorities which made it a leader. The We used the old channels of distribution—those 
Oliver 9, our latest and best model, is the cli- long customary in the entire industry. And at the 
max of 24 years of building, each marked by $100 price, thousands chose the Oliver—great con- 
progressive designing. cerns, merchants, professional men, individuals. 

Many of the great steps in typewriter develop- 
ment are credited to Oliver. For instance, it 
ee first to introduce visible writing, now adopted 
y all. 


Our policy is, and has been always, to build the 


During the war we learned that it was unnecessary 
to have great numbers of traveling salesmen and nu- 
merous expensive branch houses throughout the country. We 
were also able to discontinue many other superfluous, costly 
sales methods. You benefit by these savings. 


#} finest typewriter possible, using the best materials, and The identical $100 Oliver is now obtainable for $57. Not rebuilt— 
| constantly improving the design. not second-hand—not an earlier model. 

Th 3 : - ‘d ER oy es ae - When the Oliver was priced at $100, it cost us approximately half 
The efficiency of the Oliver is so evident that this machine is to sell you an Oliver. Now you can save that amount by using the 
used by such prominent concerns as the U. S. Steel Corpora- coupon. 


Free Trial—$3 a Month 


‘te coupon below brings you an Oliver for five days’ free trial. Use it as 

iit were your own. Note its fine qualities and workmanship. Decide 

{c yourself, with no eager salesman to influence you. 
| 


Iiyou agree that it is the finest typewriter in the world, 
riardless of price, and want to own it, merely pay us $3 a 
mnth. We ask no partial payment in advance. At $3 a 
mnth, you have over a year to pay. And the use of 
itvhile paying. 


Tis is better than renting. 


Sould you want to return the Oliver, send it back, 
eyress collect. Even the out-going transporta- 
tin charges will then be refunded. You are the 
se judge during this trial. 


\e are able to make this free trial, liberal pay- 
‘ent plan because of the Oliver’s own ability 
\ sell itself. Everyone appreciates the great 
wing. Everyone likes the action of the 
lliver, its speed, its fine workmanship. 


(OU may have an Oliver if you mail us 
the coupon. Or, if you wish further in- 
| formation, check the coupon for our book- 
tet, ‘The High Cost of Typewriters— 
| The Reason and the Remedy,” our 
catalog, etc. 


Don’t hesitate—you are not placed 
under the slightest obligation. You ae e4 y ‘ 
are dealing direct with the ‘ oe a _ a meee 

manufacturer. ‘ THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Canadian Price, $72 1012 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. 
If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


The Oliver Typewriter 


Company 
1012 Oliver Typewriter Building 
: Chicago, Illinois 


The coupon brings you EITHER 
a FreeTrial Oliver, or further 
information. What plan 

could be simpler ?, 


(30.10) 


NMyvempping spoint ‘tae 2 Ne oie: ae 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the 
end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 
“The High Cost of Typewriters —The _Reason _and the 
Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Name _ : , is) Saeed pees ee 


Street Address ———— 


City Sa SES tAte es 


Occupation or Business__ eS eB Mo tt 
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Preparations. @'There is a wide, wide range of these San-Tox Preparations, 
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Look for this Tlurse Face 


in the Drug Store Window 


High ideals and cheerful service —Toilet and Hygienic Preparations of a purity 
to satisfy the most exacting standards. These are the things the San-Tox nurse 
stands for when you see her gracious face in the drug store window. @ Look 
for her before you buy. She is the sign of the San-Tox druggist, and also the 
beautiful symbol of purity that identifies for you the many splendid San -Tox 


all of perfect purity, and each for some definite need. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
DePree 


Chicago 


(Continued from Page 110) 

sapers; and here Jack waited. He had 
{vith himself, and he won. 
,ae course of some ten or fifteen min- 
ree patrol wagons drew up, with no 
sig of gong. One stopped in front and 

ent down the alley. A competent 
sof police clomped up the steps, with a 
ghammer, and, with no warning what- 
«, broke in the door and rushed the 


a aeineously bedlam tore loose; there 
> outs and yells and sounds of break- 
{miture and running feet; furtive- 
j\en ran out of doorways and up from 
«lar and jumped out of lower-story 


dvs. 

.owd collected; some three or four of 

aors in the mob scene got away; but 

+ most part they came down quietly 
‘epped into the wagons, dejected 

i but nonchalant without, as becomes 

yenen. 

h Here came the real riot—a big 

ge in the front doorway, the little 

‘cash putting up a mighty battle with 
silwart policemen, him with his little 

1c.at off and his collar torn, and three 

c3 off his vest in the rough handling 

1g from the stalwart cops—but not a 

ken his face; not a mark on his face! 

lithe way down to the wagon the 
1s fought and struggled and shouted 
essed, his hair moist, his eyes blazing 

f face purple; but not a mark on his 

jtiance. And X-Ray Jack waited for 

ne. He ran to the corner, jumped a 

stzar, hopped into the Subway, and 

‘« breathlessly into the office of the 

"ave Power Company. 

i off !” he gasped. ‘“‘The squash is 

l 

fy were on their feet at once—Pike 

, homas green and Beans Burdock 

yy The sudden twitch at the corner of 

’snustache was a distorting spasm. 

Avull!’? The mere word had been 

ig to throw Pike in a panic; but he 
sl incredulous. ‘You sure you got 

 Saight?” 

Stuight as a string!” Jack sat in a 

elhair to pant. “‘He’s a professional 

e-1, He just this minute blew a.wire 

an pulled a big pinch. He got Pony 

ksand Western Union Tuttle and a 

lesunch—thirty or forty—with the 

is He had himself pinched barney 

: t2 rest. 

Ai. I'll bet if you go down to the sta- 
riat now you'll see him come out the 
dor smoking a cigar with the flatty 

_piched him—both headed here!” 

hosand Percent Ketcham sat limply 

hevindow ledge, chewing and chewing 
usigar stub, so that it wabbled round 
rend in his mouth with a continuous, 
otaous, circular motion. Beansalready 

a hat and was putting on his coat. 

. oe stood with his fists jammed into 

rosers pockets, glaring at Jack. 

[t eats hell!” said Pike in deep dejec- 


oa 


; some back here, Beans! Where you 
gz? 
ae stated Beans simply but deci- 


y. 
[f ou start out of that door I’ll go to 
m: with you!” declared Pike, and a 
 lackness surged up and took the 
e cthe paleness. “Bull or no bull, he’s 
Gind Wolloh of that hundred thou- 
| dilars’ worth of Liberty Bonds; and 
e ting through!” 

Ne me!” T. Thomas was gathering 
‘omphs and pink letters out of his 
*. ‘Pye kept my hair never shorter 
! aiinch and a half all my life, and I’m 
g0ig to have it cut close. I’m deathly 


wt the flu.” 

t’s the matter with you poor 
S, 1yhow!” Pike’s mustache seemed 
12V, come harder in these past few 
ute “You're in a legitimate game, 
‘tu? We have a regular charter and 
nttand everything; and our adver- 
meis have brought us some real busi- 
 Inairies. Stick!” 
All-ight for me, Harry.’”’ X-Ray’s 
s Wie working; he set them. “I’m no 
ter but I want to warn you again that 
Sqush is a hardshell. And I want to ask 

| Where’s Parly?” 
ping like a shudder went through 
nt bs “ped ee peecacons 
and loc i 

reapui ate is probable 
rever he is it’s a cinch he’ll need 
out of what we can get,” decided 
d he looked at his watch. “Step 
Tame—quick! It’s close to four- 
listen to me a minute: Until 


sha 
th 
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that committee gets here I don’t want a 
peep out of any of you. I got to think— 
and think some!” 

He did. When the committee arrived, 
headed by the eager Sacred Wolloh, who 
bore no signs of conflict, recent or ever, on 
his rotund and hook-inviting countenance, 
Mr. Pike was most regretful. 

“Hverything is ready for the investi- 
gation, brothers; but unfortunately our 
secretary seems to have mysteriously disap- 
peared.”’ 

Bounce Hubbard controlled his peri- 


phery at the mention of the missing Par- | 


lington, and Thousand Percent Ketcham 
viewed with soul-sick longing the large 
thick bundle of those bonds the Sacred 
Wolloh carried. 

“According to our constitution and by- 
laws,’ resumed the president, ‘“‘our stock 
certificates must be signed by both the 
president and secretary; dnd it requires a 
written notification a week in advance be- 
fore we can legally elect a substitute for 
Mr. Parlington.”’ 

He suppressed a grin as he saw the keen 
disappointment in the Brothers, and partic- 
ularly in the squash. This was the only 
excuse for a week’s delay that would not 
give Bounce Hubbard a tip; for Bounce 
knew it was his own fault. He alone knew 
where Parlington was and why, and the 
reason Augustus couldn’t come back. And 
something inside his periphery thumped. 
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3 ELL, boys, here we are again with 

the bundle!” proclaimed the Sacred 
Wolloh, his round eyes shining with boyish 
eagerness as they gazed up at Pike. This 
was the next Friday morning, and it was a 
bright and sunny day. “Here are the bonds 
and where’s your stock?” 

“Here is the stock and where’re your 
bonds?”’ returned T. Thomas, equally 
buoyant, though Pike held his cigar butt 
in his mouth without chewing and the 
creases in his brow were real. 

The committee laughed at the sally of 
T. Thomas. Neither Mr. Pike nor Mr. 
Hubbard, with their divergent secret rea- 
sons for jubilation, were half so happy as 
the red-bearded financial secretary and the 
silver-haired doctor. . 

These latter were aglow with pleasure, 
and they looked round the office of the 
Aéro-Wave Power Company with keen 
proprietary interest. It was almost as if 
they planned to take some dividends away 
with them while they were here and save 
time. 

“Well, suppose we go right to it,’”’ urged 
the Sacred Wolloh, leading the way into 
the inner office and dumping his bundle of 
bonds on the table, where he spread them 
out and began to sort them. “Bring your 
certificates, Pike, and we’ll check them up 
from the list I gave you when we investi- 
gated. Here’s a duplicate.” 

The financial secretary picked up a pretty 
bright-blue certificate, worth exactly what 
it had cost to print the thing, and plucked 
his beard. 

“Hello! I notice these certificates are all 
made out to H. H. Pike.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ returned Pike, quite care- 
lessly indeed. ‘‘The entire issue is made 
out to me as selling agent and counter- 
signed by our new secretary, T. Thomas. 
Here are the notices and minutes of his 
election.” 

“Perfectly correct, boys,’”’ put in the 
Sacred Wolloh hastily. 

This was the stock he wanted, this orig- 
inal issue, and the bonus stock. 

“Oh, yes; perfectly regular,’ echoed 
Pike; and the four officials of the company 
felt a weight lifted from their hearts, for 
this point was over. 

Ah! At last! The Liberty Bonds were 
being counted out and handed across! A 
hundred thousand dollars, clean cash 
profit, and all the more joyous that the 
chief boob was a bull! 

There came the fur-lined overcoat for 
X-Ray Jack, and his silk underwear, and a 
complete outfit of new linen, and three 
suits of clothes No; he thought he’d 
have four. And there came between three 
and four thousand beefsteaks with trim- 
mings for Beans Burdock, and a season of 
lobster-palace supper dances for T. Thomas; 
there the shyster fund for poor Parlington 
whenever he should turn up. 

And, with all expenses out, there’d be at 
least a fifty-thousand net clean-up for 
H. H. Pike; whereupon the next airplane 
enterprise would be of a caliber to make an 
army raincoat contract look like a losing 
venture, 
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“to $1000 Per Month 


OU can do 
this without 
previous milling experience with 
the American ‘‘Midget” Marvel self- 
contained, one man roller flour mill. The latest 
and most wonderful milling invention. 


Here is the best paying business in your community and second 
only to that of your banker in prestige and dignity. 


You can be the local flour miller with but a comparatively small 
investment, and have easy, indoor work and an all year round 
profitable business. 


Be the one to own this steady, money-making business in your 
i community, and supply the demand for 


66 99 ¢ AMERICA’S U; 
FLavo’ (community) Flour 
our registered and nationally advertised brand of flour, and you 
are given the free use of this brand. We advertise it for you. We 
start you in business with our Confidential Selling Plans, and our 
Service Department, composed of a corps of skilled milling and 


flour experts, examines free each month samples of your flour, thus 
enabling you to keep your product up to our high “‘FLavo”’ standard. 


“MIDGET” 
THE ; 


Is so improved and simplified that we teach you in a few 
demonstrations how to successfully operate it. A handsome 
machine, so sturdily built that it will last a lifetime. Re- 
quires but one-half the power and labor of the long system 
flour mill. It requires but small space. 10 hp. and one 
man sufficient for a 25 bbl. mill. 

This wonderful mill produces a larger yield of creamy 
white flour that is superior to most flours—a flour that 
contains most of the aromatic and volatile oils in which 
resides the nutlike flavor of the wheat berry. 

The American Midget Marvel Mill is built in seven 
sizes—15, 25, 40, 50, 60, 75 and 100 barrels daily capacity. | 
It is sold on a 30-day free trial, you to be the sole judge 
as to whether it comes up to our guarantee and your 
expectations. Thus you are enabled to operate it and be 
assured of success before buying. 

Over 1,500 of these mills are earning unusual profits for 


their owners throughout the United States. cs Here is an RN 

opportunity for you if you act at once. ‘‘FLavo FLouris in SY: 

demand in your community right now. You can start in this Ragio: 

delightful money earning business with as little as $3000. American 
1 (0) 


Write today for catalog and full particulars. Use 


the coupon. 


Anglo-American Mill Company 
524-530 Trust Bldg. 


Trust Building, 


ao = 
Owensboro, Ky, 


WL AMEE TOL 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me free full par- 
ticulars regarding your mill, 


\\ 


Write also your free booklet, ‘'How 
We Make You Succeed’’ and 
To-day Owensboro, Ky. “Experience of Owners.’’ 


Names 220) 2. st nit Sg 
Address. 22 ee 


S§-2. LN“ 


City. 
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HUMAN HAIR NET 
Regular Price 15c 


1 Send us your name and address and that of five 
| » of your friends and your dealer, and we will send 

@ you FREE a Imported Human Hair Net, 
ca ¥=, which. sells- for 15c.-- With it you will receive a 
* valuable booklet, ‘‘Artistic French Coiflures,’’ by 
Cluzelle, a famous French hairdresser, which shows 
you how to dress your hair in the newest modes. 


| If You Are A Man 

/ & Give this offer to your wife, mother, 

i 3 sister, daughter, or sweetheart 

| —she’ll be glad to get a J3onnde73 Hair Net FREE. 


The }ox}3 Company, Inc. 


223 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Also importers of the famous 


: 8 [Bonnie }3 VEIL 
| ie 


IMPORTED FROM FR, 


Just Slip it oni 


Get Ready 


An early start 
this year neces- 
sary. KEITH’S 
will help you 
make your 
House a Home. 
This specialized 
2 Soe elem monthly maga- 
zine gives d plans you cannot afford to miss. 
KEITH’S BIG $2 Offer 


For $2 (personal checks add 10c) we will enter 9 mos.’ sub. 
to Keith’s Magazine, $2.50 a year, and mail 


Any One of Keith’s Plan Books 
100 Bungalow Designs 100 Brick & Stucco 
100 Cottage Designs 100 cstg. $4000 to $6500 
100 Artistic Homes 50 Garages $150 to $2000 
KEITH'S, 224 ABBAY BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


_  FAUSTINSTANT COFFEESTEA 


For the most delicious cup of coffee or tea, merely 
put soluble powder in cup, add hot water and serve. 


Made in a second— No Waste—No Grounds 
= or Leaves—No Boiling or 


Cooking —No Pots to clean. 

Send dealer's name and 30c. (foreign 40c.) 
for coffee or tea. Dealers supplied direct or 
by any jobber. Jobbers—Write Us. 


ust CHILE PowDER 


IS A “DIFFERENT” SEASONING. 


You use it instead of pepper, spices, etc. It’s 
acombination of all of them, except salt. For 
salad dressings, meats, gravies, stews, soups, 
there’s nothing quite so good. Sold by most 
dealers in 15c., 25c. and 1-lb. cans. If yourdealer 
hasn't it, send 20c. for 2-oz. can and Recipe 
Pamphlet prepared by Henry Dietz, famous 
chef of historic Faust Café and Bevo Mill. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber. | Jobbers—Write Us. 
C. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, Saint Louis, Missouri 


Home-Builders! 


BRBEMEBUEUEEEEDEoBEBBBUBBEBEBBuBEBnuauan, 


CUT ME OUT! 


and mail me, with your name and address, 
to The Curtis Publishing Company, 843 Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. I will 
bring you full details about how youcan make 
$5 or $10 a week extra in your spare time! 


Name 
Address 
City State 


smmunennenunnunancnucnennnnennnnunenneneed 


BUBBEuenseussusuneseueseues 


Until recently all 
Faust Instant Coffee 
(known “‘over there”’ 
as U.S. Trench Coffee) 
was being shipped 
to our soldiers. <= 
Victory now en- ‘Ss 
ables us to again i. 
supply the public. 
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“Well, gentlemen, that finishes it,” said 
Pike pleasantly, gathering in the bonds 
and snapping thick rubber bands round 
them. ‘Allow me to congratulate you.” 

The red-bearded financial secretary 
winced involuntarily as the rubber bands 
slapped so significantly; and there came a 
waxy transparency into the usual white 
pallor of his face. 

After all, he had a sort of affection for his 
twenty-five hundred dollars. It had taken 
his wife and himself eleven years of scrap- 
ing and saving to gather that money into a 
little pile. 

Suppose—it was foolish, of course—just 
suppose this investment shouldn’t turn out 
exactly as expected. Things do happen. 
Suppose the money should be lost! And a 
sort of sick limpness seized him as he 
glanced at the silver-haired doctor. 

The doctor’s eyes, resting on the bonds 
that represented the savings of his hard- 
working lifetime and his honest patriotism, 
were deep with direful speculation, but 
Bounce Hubbard, gazing on his two worthy 
brothers, became suddenly quite pink. 

“Will you just slip these certificates into 
the lodge safe, boys?”’ he requested. “‘I’ll 
be down in a minute.” 


The boys obliged; but as they went out 


of the door four large plain ones came in, 
headed by Pat Cassidy. There was a slam 
and a click. 

Pike had tossed that hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds into the 
little safe, had swung the door and had 
twirled the knob. Then he stood looking 
at his friend Hubbard with a hard cold 
light in his eye and a curl on his lip. He 
turned suddenly on the intruders: 

“What do you fellows want in here?” 

“Tut, tut!’”’ soothed big Pat Cassidy, 
jingling a pair of handcuffs; whereat the 
round blue eyes of the supposed boob filled 
with boyish astonishment. 

“T’m innocent, gentlemen,” he imme- 
diately proclaimed. 

“To hell with that yap bunk!” snarled 
Pike. “‘We’re on to you, you cheap fly 
cop! You’re a bull, and I want to tell you 
this: If you’ve got it in your crazy fat head 
that there’s anything crooked about this 
plant, and you have us arrested, there’ll be 
suits started for false imprisonment in just 
fifteen minutes!”’ eet ; 

“Shall we take ’em now, Billy, or does 
the hot air come first?”’ inquired Pat. 

“Just watch the doors, Cassidy,’ 
seled Billy. 

Something in his delicate intuitions and 
perceptions was whispering to him icily 
that all was not well. 

X-Ray Jack was near the fire-escape 
window, but he made no move toward it. 
Huge Beans Burdock, notorious for rough 
work, had merely hung his elbows on the 
edge of the high desk and glowered at the 
plain-clothes police from under his yellow 
brows. T. Thomas was quite palpably nerv- 
ous, but he sat calmly in his swivel chair; 
and H. H. Pike was actually grinning. 

Bounce turned suddenly to the pile of 
books, which he had kept steadily in view, 
opened one of them and nodded. 

“You haven’t cooked that phony divi- 
dend, anyhow,” he said, relieved. ‘‘It’s all 
right, Pike; you'll say hello to the judge.” 

“What!” exclaimed H. H. ‘‘That last 
dividend? Oh, if that’s it, take us along. 
Only hurry it up. I have to get back for an 
appointment at eleven-thirty. Why, say, 
you fat little Walla- Walla, that last dividend 
is the rightest thing you ever saw! We've 
owned a string of gasoline supply stations 
in Chicago ever since the company was in- 
corporated. And they’ve sold gasoline to 
airplanes! I can prove it. 

“Here’s the full dope! Look it over.” 
And he tossed a bundle of papers out of 
a pigeonhole in Thomas’ desk. ‘‘I didn’t 
think to show these reports to your investi- 
gating committee the other day because I 
didn’t think you doubted us.” 

Quite ostentatiously T. Thomas produced 
a quill and picked his teeth, while Bounce 
Hubbard went over those reports and docu- 
ments, the four officials of the Aéro-Wave 
Power Company grinning cheerfully mean- 
time and the four plain ones staring ex- 
pectantly at the suddenly silent Billy. 

Thousand Percent Ketcham was the 
same old Smoothenheimer. By sheer luck 
he’d remembered that a former pal of his, 


coun- 
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now running more or less straight, oy 
that string of gas stations in Chicago, 
would do anything for a friend— 
signing a phony bill of sale and ¢ 
back, and all that—for a twenty. 
cent split out of the graft. 

Easy picking, and great joy, t 
face of the squash, now truly g 
trayed his falling barometer. 

Slowly but surely the truth gs 
in the breast of Bounce Hubbard. 
it on the bulls had been Thousan 
Ketcham’s most infuriating spe 
once again he had made a m 
bumptious fly cop. He’d cover 
well; juggled the technicalities s 
in court, where technicalities 
his corporation was perfectly le; 

Even in court Pike could 
could sell, as soon as he wal 
hundred thousand dollars’ wort! 
Bonds belonging to the frugal is 
the Ancient Himalayan Order of Brot! 
Security. a 

And the Sacred Wolloh had 
along; pushed it! As a det 
that he was a punk financie 
versa. : 

“Get ’em, Pat!’ suddenl 
Bounce, the purple spreading 
round bald spot; and he mad 
the safe. i 

Pike stood just there; but 
away like a top. T. Thomas 
Burdock closed in with one lear 
bone-hard Bounce, they went 
table. Then the police piled on. 
X-Ray plunged after them, a 
went to the floor with a crash 
arms and legs waved and wrigg¢ 
and jerked, rose and fell, an 
interjected. 

For something like thirty 
were the makings of a fine sera 
office of the Aéro-Wave Pow 
Then the four policemen emei 
general mélée with an officer 
Company apiece, and vicious 
Hubbard, with a leg of the di: 
broke the knob off the ol 
turned the tumblers with a 
threw open the door and 
bonds. i 

“You can’t get away with 
stuff!’’ shrieked Pike, flecks 
lips as he made a vain lunge t 
from big Pat. ‘This ain’t a leg 
You can’t make it stick in any 
plain burglary!” a 

“Right!” admitted Bounee 
hunting his hat and putting: 
me tell you this, you slipper 


try, I guess. So long as yo 
might go into court and figh 
way up and never get ’em 
that we’ve got ’em, I’d like 
crooks go into court and get ’e 
us. I dare you to bring suit!” — 
Flat silence; then a dry 
throat of X-Ray Jack, and thes 
his hard eye down the line 
ex-officials of the defunct Aér 
Company. : 
- “Turn ’em loose!” he order 
Jack and T. Thomas and Be 
Then he wheeled savagely | 
going to send you over forat 
Thousand Percent Ketcham!” 
The face of the erstwhil 
slowly gray at the mention 0 
which he thought he had lo 
twitching of his mustache be 
incessant; and involuntaril 
from the clasp of big Pat C: 
“Let go!’ he sullenly de 
got nothing on me.” 
“Slip ’em on him, Pat!” 
“T’m going to frame you on 
Ketcham; bring a dozen per] 
against you before a packed j 
you where you can’t con 
away from poor dubs who d 
to take care of the best inves 
world. And also this, you 
You'll be put where you can 
crets of the A. H. O. B.S.!” 
As the handcuffs clicked t 
Wolloh pushed his little rount 
back of his head—far back 
of there, with his fat bundl 
Bonds safe under his fat arm. 
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Fitting the Power to the Machine 


The following classes of Machinery There is a world of difference between the steady, strong pull required on 


are among those which have been the pump or blower and the occasional powerful thrust which operates 


tted with Lincoln Motors: : 
hi " the great metal forming press. 
Pumps and Compress- Baker’s Machinery 


ce ____ Ice Machinery Through your whole plant each machine must have a different kind of 
evators and Hoists Conveyors 4 
Machine Tools Woodworking Machin- power and a different amount. 

unches an ears _ ery ° 
es nie Mechinety To make sure of a perfect ‘‘fit’? between the machine and the power, the 
Crushers and Pulver- — chinery machine should be equipped—right in the plant where it is made—with 

izers . . . 

Pete tachiney a Lincoln Electric Motor and shipped to you ready to connect to the shop 


; , ‘ ; power lines. 
Lincoln Service Engineers in the 


following cities are ready to help you Lincoln Engineers have been co-operating with many leading machinery 
in “fitting” power to your machines : makers to help them in furnishing the right kind and right size of motor 
New York City Giraea with their machines. 
uffalo Detroit i 1 1 

Syracuse Columbus Lincoln’s knowledge of motors has been combined with the manufac- 
Minneapolis Boston ) . . . : 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh turer’s knowledge of his machine in a way to give the buyer a well 

: Charlotte, N. C. Toronto, Canada 


balanced, efficient piece of equipment. 


Montreal, Canada 
Agencies in other principal cities 


When a machine comes to you equipped with a Lincoln Motor you may 
be sure that the power ‘“‘fits’” the machine. 


“Link Up With Lincoln’”’ 
This Lincoln 
Motor ran un- 


Sears with The Lincoln Electric Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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sna a LEER DC aT ssa Eases RAs i 0 1 oa 


Che Complete 
electric /1¢ht 
and power plant 


| Speciffedand used by 
AAC ES. Army and Navy 
the RedCrossand the Y.IL.C.A. 


Delco-Light was selected by the U. S. Government to furnish 
electricity for light and power, in places and under condi- 
tions where the utmost dependability was necessary. 


More than four thousand Delco-Light plants were delivered 
for war work. They were used to supply electric light in 
camps, storehouses, hospitals, Y. M. C. A. huts, airplane 
hangars, sub-chasers and other branches of the service. 


In Red Cross hospitals at the front, BES On se oper- 
ated life-saving X-ray apparatus. 


Delco-Light was specified by the Government because it is 
dependable, efficient, simple to operate,— requires little atten- 
tion and because it is AIR-COOLED. 


The result of Government tests and the satisfactory use of 
Delco-Light on over 60,000 farms are your assurance that 
Delco-Light will give you the same dependable service. 


It betters living conditions,—increases farm efficiency, and 
soon pays for itself in time and labor saved. 


wae tc ecient: 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CO., Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Makers of DELCO-LIGHT Products 


DEL Co LIGHT is increasing etc anmoare than 6 m 6000 Ofarms 


FLOCK of wild goats wound in and 
t among the crevasses and crossed 
ender ice bridges of a glacier on 
| Rainier they appeared for all-the 


irs. Not until I studied them a few 
1s through my: field glasses did I 
; that they were goats. There were 
y-seven of them, nannies, billies and 
jtrung out in a crooked, line, single 
‘mee safely across this glacier they 
+d to look round... The kids played, 
» goats had friendly bouts, and one or 
uples seratched each other. After a 
yof more than an hour they set off 
the mountain and I followed. : 

le crossing another ice slope they 
»iddenly subjected to a severe bom- 
bent. A number of large rock frag- 
{ crashed down the steep. slope, 
ying, hurtling and ripping the air with 
fispeed. The goats were directly in 
ph of the flying stones, which for a 
of seconds bounded by over them 
tuck among them. A small stone 
jan old billy on the shoulder and 
did him sliding for some distance. 
mjhe regained his feet his shoulder 
sad to be broken. Though making 
y Tort to control himself, he continued 


a4 
; 


die and presently tumbled into a 


js succeeded, and then fell into the 
and disappeared. 
i¢’ of the flock watched him, but most 
ie) stood with their heads up the slope 
ghe wildly bounding stones. None 
idi ran; there was no confusion, no 
‘c}/It was, perhaps, safer for the 
\o stand still, thus presenting the 
lig; target for the flying stones, than 
asiforward or to retreat in the midst of 
bqbardment, for the rocks were com- 
dq n both in front and behind them. 
arate, the goat is a wise fellow, and 
dk probably had experienced rock 
bjore. When it was all over the 
‘d¢ old leader started forward with the 
agin following. 
recently most goats lived in locali- 
aly visited either by Indians or by 
nters. As a result, when first shot 
hejwere not excited and were slow to 
awy. This procrastination of the goat 
‘euder fire, together with his supremely 
le itlines and slow, awkward actions, 
mo; early hunters and trappers to call 
ajupid animal. But he is not at all 
id\Evidence of his alertness and men- 
devlopment is shown in his curiosity 
inthis ability to readjust himself 


mpy to new dangers. 


' Muck and I ntelligence 


a lialities where unacquainted with 
th goat apparently made no effort to 

nst enemies or to use sentinels. 
pruptly after the coming of hunters 
lor-range rifles he became extremely 
y ad sought look-out resting places 
atet and had sentinels on duty. He is 
ouuly wide-awake at all times. When 
‘si In close quarters he shows no 
31 Or panic, and retreats in a 
Manner. If one route of retreat 


s head. If finally cornered, h 
and = ‘ 


I nits and dogs cornered an old billy 
he oe: of a glacial cirque near me once 
hats now the Glacier National Park. 
ed made his stand on slide rock 
© ottom of a precipitous wall. He 
rh ec his opportunity to escape, and 

or two himself. The dogs surged 
din. He leaped at one, and with a 
aly quick move of head struck and 
sani: on his sharp horns; with a 


ocky 


(like a party of»skillful. mountain, 


d he starts for another without: 


was no slipping and only a few stones fell. 
The goat defied and defeated this pack of 
dogs so coolly and easily that I could: 
believe, as I had heard,-that he is more 
than a match for a black bear. 

I have never heard of a goat showing any 
symptoms of fright orfear. Fear with them 
appears to be a lost trait. It is possible 
that such a trait may have been detrimen- 
tal to life in the daily dangers of icy sum- 
mits and was through evolution long ago 
eliminated. The goat is decidedly philosoph- 
ical, makes every movement, meets every 
emergency with matter-of-fact composure. 
In all times of danger, even when dying, he 
retains mastership of his powers.. A mother 
with a kid, retreating and heroically fight- 
ing off dogs while doing so, impressed me 
with goat spirit. At last cornered, she kept 
up the fight, remaining on her-feet after she 
had been struck by several bullets. 

The goat often does not die or surrender 


either for some time after receiving a num- 


ber of eventually fatal wounds, but fights 
on with telling effectiveness. I imagine he 
will absorb as many or more bullets, and 
temporarily survive as long, as any animal 
in existence. He has the vitality of the 
grizzly bear. Mountain goats, as the cow- 
boy said of the Western horse thieves, 
“take a lot of killing.” 


: Wonderful Climbers 


This same day I saw a number of goats 
abreast coming head foremost down a 


nearly vertical smooth wall; they had com-. 


plete composure. They appeared to be 
putting on brakes with hoofs and dew claws. 
Loose stones which they occasionally 
started might have been serious or fatal for 
the one in the lead had they been descend- 
ing single file. As soon as they reached a 
ledge at the bottom they stopped to look 
round, and one of them stood up on hind 
toes to eat moss from an overhanging rock. 
Two near-by goats of another flock were 
limping badly. Possibly they had been 
struck by flying stones, or they may have 
been injured by a fall. These accidents ap- 
pear to be the two most likely to befall this 
or any other mountain climber. 

The white Rocky Mountain goat really 
is the wild mountain climber. Of all the 
big animals or the small ones that I know, 
none can equal him in ascending smooth 
and extremely precipitous rock walls. 
That mountain climbing organization of 
the Pacific Coast which calls itself ‘‘Ma- 
zama,’’ meaning -mountain goat, has an 
excellent title and one peculiarly fitting for 
mountain climbers on the icy peaks of the 
Northwest. 

Like all mountain climbers the goat is 
sure-footed and has feet that are fit. His 
stubby black hoofs have a dense, rubbery, 
resilient broad heel. The outer shell of the 
hoof is hard, but I think not so hard as the 
hoofs of most animals. 

One season in Alaska I came close upon 
a party of seven mountain goats in the 
head of a little cafion. I supposed them 
cornered and, advancing slowly so as not to 
frighten them unduly, I thought to get 
close. They at once made off without any 
excitement. At a moderate pace they de- 
liberately proceeded to climb what might 
be called a smooth, perpendicular wall. It 
leaned not more than ten or twelve degrees 
from the vertical. There were a few tiny 
root clusters on it and here and there a 
narrow ledge. After a short distance the 
goats turned to the right, evidently follow- 
ing a cleavage line, and climbed diagonally 
for two hundred feet. They went without a 
slip. Most of the time they were climbing 
two abreast; occasionally they were three 
abreast. Each, however, kept himself 
safely away from the others. As they ap- 
proached the top they climbed single file, 
old billy leading. 

This last climb proved to be the most 
ticklish part of the ascent. The one leading 
stood on hind.toes with breast pressed close 
against the cliff and reached up as far as he 
could with fore feet. He felt of the rocks 
until he found a good foothold and cling- 
ing place, then putting his strength into 
fore legs literally drew up his body. His 
hind feet then secured holds and held all 
gained. Again and again he Stood on his 
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toes and reached upward, caught a foot- 
hold and pulled himself up. Just before 
going over the skyline he reached up with 
front feet, but apparently found no. secure 
place. He edged along the wall a foot or 
two to the left and tried, but not satisfied 
with what he found, edged ‘several feet to 
the right.. Here, squatting slightly, he 
made a leap upward, caught with his fore 
hoofs, drew himself up and stood on the 
skyline. After two or three seconds he 
moved on, faced about and:closely watched 
the others. Each goat in turn, daringly, 
slowly and successfully followed his pre- 
cipitous course. 

John Burroughs says that a fox is a 
pretty bit of natural history on legs. The 
mountain goat is-just the reverse. I have 
never seen a big animal which, both in out- 
line and in action, is so much the embodi- 
ment of stiffness and clumsiness, just 
block-headed, lumbering wood sections. 
The fox is alert, keen, quick, agile, slender, 
graceful and deft, and looks all these parts. 

The goat is a trifle smaller than the 
mountain sheep. The weight of a full- 
grown male is about two hundred and fifty 
pounds. He has a heavy body, high shoul- 
ders and retiring hind quarters; he some- 
what resembles a small buffalo. His odd 
head is attached to a short neck and is 
carried below the line of the shoulders. He 
has a long face and an almost grotesque 
beard, often many inches long. The horns 
are nearly black, smooth, slender, grow 
from the top of the head, curve slightly 
outward and backward for eight or .ten 
inches, and end in a sharp point. The 
horns of both sexes are similarly developed 
and are used by both with equal skill. The 
goat’s hair, tinged with yellow but almost 
white, is of shaggy length. 

In running he is not speedy. His actions 
are those of an overfat, aged and-rheu- 
matic dog. He appears on the verge of a 
collapse. Every jump is a great effort and 
lands far short of the spot aimed at. Nearly 
all graceful movements were omitted in his 
training. Nearly all the actions. of this 
woodeny fellow suggest that a few of his 
joints are too loose and that most of the 
others are too tight. He gets up and lies 
down as though not accustomed to working 
his own levers and hinges. 


Specialists in Precipices 


Many times I have seen a goat trying in 
an absurd, awkward manner, after lying 


down, to remove bumps or stones from. 


beneath him. Holding out one or more 
legs at a stiff angle, he would claw away 
with one of the others at the undesired 
bump. Sometimes he would dig off a chunk 
of sod; other times a stone or two would 
be dislodged and pushed out. It seems to 
be a part of his ways and his habits not to 
rise to do this, or even to seek a better 
place. However, an acquaintance with his 
home territory gives one a friendly feeling 
for him. After seeing him composedly 
climbing a pinnacle, apparently accessible 
only to birds, one begins to appreciate a 
remarkable codrdination of head and foot 
work. 

Although the goat appears clumsy he is 
the animal least likely to slip, to stumble, 
to miss his footing or to fall. While the 
mountain sheep perhaps excels him in 
zigzag drop and skip-stop down precipi- 
tous places, nothing that I have seen equals 
the wild goat when it comes to going up 
slopes smooth and almost vertical. His 
rock and ice work are one hundred per cent 
efficient. 

When it comes to what you may call 
durability the goat is in the front ranks. 
He can climb precipices and pinnacles all 
day long and in every kind of weather. 
When not otherwise engaged he plays both 
on roomy levels and unbanistered precipice 
fronts. He is ever fit, always prepared. 
From the viewpoint of many hunters the 
grizzly bear, the mountain sheep and the 
mountain goat are almost in a class by 
themselves. They exact a high standard of 
endurance and skill from the hunter who 
goes after them. 

These wild white goats are found only in 
the mountains of. Northwestern United 
States, Western Canada and Alaska, where 


“REP” PUTTEES 


NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented) 


Puttees are popular everywhere. The 
war has taught thousands of people how 
convenient, comfortable and smart 
looking they are. Ideal for. skating, 
walking, climbing, tobogganing, camp- 
ing, golf, etc., for men, women and boys. 


For Outdoor Sports and 
Outdoor Work 


Outdoor workers too will find FOX’S 
Spiral Puttees valuable. They mean 
comfort and convenience. Great for the 
hunter and chauffeur. Lighter, more 
comfortable and durable than leather 
or canvas. 


The Puttee of the World 


FOX’S Spiral Puttees, for men, women 
and boys, have long been the finest 
made in England and have a world wide 
reputation. They don’t fray. They 
possess great durability. They are easy 
to put on in flat, neat spirals. Two 
weights—quality through and through. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write us. 


-MANLEY & JOHNSON 
260 W. Broadway New York City 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


ef. our big catalog and special offers. 
Take yourchoicefrom 44 styles, colors 
and sizesinthefamous‘‘RANGER” line. 
Marvelous Improvements. Extraordi- 
nary values in our 1919 price offers. 
You cannot afford to buy without 
getting our latest propositions and 
Factory-Direct-to-Rider prices and 
terms. 
Boys, be a ‘‘Rider Agent’? and 
make big money taking orders for 
bicycles and supplies. Get our 
liberal terms on a sample to intro- 
duce the new “‘“RANGER’’, 
TIRES, equipment, sundries and 
everything in the bicycle line at 


and freight prepaid on a new 1919 


Ranger half usual prices. Write Today. 
Electric s 
Lighted MEAD Cycle Company 
Motorbike Dept. H-55, Chicago 


No PastE NEEDED 


to mount all Kodak pictures, 
SD Use them postcards, clippingsin albums 
(}) Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancyand Heart 
7" “i of black,gray, sepia, and red gummed paper. Slip 
PD al them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 
Quick-Easy-Artistic. No muss, nofuss, At photosupply, 
drugandstat'y stores. 10c bringsfull pkg.andsamplesfrom 
3' ENGEL MFG. CO., Dept. 3B—1456 Leland, CHICAGO 


Information for Homeseekers 


THE U.S. RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION has 
established a Homeseekers’ Bureau to furnish free-in- 
formation about opportunities in the several States to 
those who wish to engage in farming, stockraising and 


kindred pursuits. If this appeals to YOU, write to- 


day, letting us know what kind of data you want, and 
naming the state the advantages of which you desire 


to investigate. The information furnished can be 
depended upon as being reliable. Address, J. L. 
Epwarps, Manager, Room 178, Agricultural Section, 
U.S. Railroad Administration, Washington, D. C. 


> 64 BREEDS Most Profitable chickens, 
s ducks, geeseand turkeys, 
Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern’ raised. Fowls, 
eggs, incubators at low prices. Ameriéa’s greatest 
poultry farm. 26 years in business. Valuable new 112 
page Poultry Guide and Catalog free. . Write today. 


si R.F.NEUBERT Co.,Box 890, Mankato, Minn. 


Free sooxs onPA TIENTS 
620 Woolworth Bldg., NEW YORK 
625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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Simple in Construction 
Unfailing in Performance 


WATE 
KENT 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


Type CC Magneto Replacement System. 


OUR ATWATER KENT System performs 
a daily sparking duty possible only to an 
instrument of most perfected manufacture. 


| 


It receives the same painstaking care and is sub- 
ject to the same high ideals and standards of 
manufacture as our most accurate mechanical and 
optical instruments. . 


The construction is so sturdy that the system 
withstands successfully the racking vibration of 
constant operation for years. 


ATWATER KENT MEFG.WORKS 
Philadelphia 


YQ YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 4937 STENTON AVENUE 


Old Town Canoes 


Outdoor Life 


made the American soldier fit to 
fight and win. It builds up mind 
and body. ‘Paddle Your Own 
Canoe—and be sure it’s an Old 
Town.” Staunch, speedy, shapely 
in line and absolutely safe. Ask 
to see the unsinka- | Canoeing at 


Mary Lyon 


is made by the 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
who also make and guarantee 


family canoe. 
$51 and up. , 
Send forcata- 
log. 

OLD TOWN 
CANOE CO. 


852 Middle St. 
Old Town,Maine 


L, on wire, | 
Get a Grip of Steel 2." | 
rods, the leaky faucets, gas jets, stove pipes, ff 


kitchen utensils. 
AND CUT! BEND! MEND! 


UTICA PLIERS 


i every purpose. 
trical stores sell the 
Utica. Satisfaction, 


ts 


Glass Heads, Steel Poin 
Used everywhere throughout the world to hang 
Pictures, Posters, Pennants, Draperies, etc., to 
yy walls without disfiguring woodwork, plaster, or 

paper.’ Simply push them in with your finger. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist" on 


They give absolute safety in hanging if y 

heavy Pictures, Clocks, Mirrors, Cloth- # 
ing, etc., weighing up to 100 pounds. \ 
Easy to use. Won't mar walls. i 


At Stationery, Hardware, i 
Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 10c | 


Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. | 


Sizes and 
styles for 
Hardware and elec- 


or your money 
back. 
UTICA 
DROP FORGE 
& TOOL CO, 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
125 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the majority live on high mountain ranges 
above the timber line. The goat is a high- 
lander. Excepting the few along the North- 
west Coast which come down to near sea 
level, they live where a parachute would 
seem an essential part of their equipment. 

Many high mountains are more storm- 
swept than the land of the Eskimo. 
Storms of severity may rage for days, mak- 
ing food getting impossible. But storms 
are a part of the goat’s life; he has their 
transformed energy. He also has his full 
share of sunshine and calm. Though up 
where winter wind and storm roar wildest, 
he is where the warm chinook comes again 
and again and periods of sunshine hold 
sway. He is fond of sunshine and spends 
hours of every fit day lying in sunny, 
sheltered places. 

During prolonged storms goats some- 
times take refuge in cavelike places among 
rock ledges or among the thickly matted 
and clustered tree growths at timber line. 
But most of the time, even during the 
colder periods of winter, when the skyline is 
beaten and dashed with violent winds and 
stormed with snowy spray, the goat 
serenely lives on the broken heights in the 
sky. Warmly clad, with heavy fleece-lined 
coat of silky wool, and over this a thick, 
long and shaggy overcoat of hair, heappears 
utterly to ignore the severest cold. 

The goat thus is at home on the exacting 
mountain horizon of the world. Glaciers 


| are a part of his wild domain; cloud scen- 


ery a part of his landscape. He lives where 
romantic streams start on their adventur- 
ous journeys to mysterious and far-off 
seas; arctic flowers and old snow fields 
have place in the heights he ever surveys; 
he treads the crest of the continent and 
climbs where the soaring eagle rests. The 
majority of goats are born, live and die on 
peak or plateau above the limits of tree life. 


Semiannual Migrations 


The goat distinctly shows the response of 
an animal to its environment. Of course an 
animal that can live among cafions, ice and 
crags must be sure-footed, keen-eyed and 
eternally wide-awake. He must watch his 
step and watch every step. Again and 
again he travels along narrow ridges where 
dogs would slide off or be blown overboard; 
he lives in an environment where he is 
constantly in danger of stepping on nothing 
or sliding off the icescape. Certain habits 
and characteristics are exacted from the 
anima! which succeeds on the mountain tops. 
The goat’s rock and ice climbing skill, his 
rare endurance and his almost eternal 
alertness all indicate that he has lived in 
this environment for ages. His deadly 
horns and his extraordinary skill in using 
them show that at times he has to defend 
himself against animals as well as compete 
with the elements. 

Commonly the Rocky Mountain goat 
lives in small flocks of a dozen or less, and 
their home territory does not appear to be 
a large one. Local) goats of scattered terri- 
tories make a short semiannual, migratory 
journey and have different summer and 
winter ranges, but this appears to be ex- 
ceptional. They feed upon the alpine 
plants, dwarfed willows, and shrubby 
growths of mountain slopes and summits. 
They may also eat grass freely. 

_ Bighorn sheep also live above the timber 
line. In some localities they and the goat 
are found together. But sheep make an 
occasional lowland excursion, while goats 
stay close to the skyline crags and the eter- 
nal snows, rarely descending below the 


timber line except in crossing to an ad; 
ing ridge or peak. Among the mount 
top neighbors of the goat are also ¢ 
squirrels, conies, weasels, foxes, 
bears, lions, ptarmigan, finches and eap 
but not all of these would be found 
gether, except in a few localities. . 
The goat, in common with all the 

wide-awake animals that I know of. h: 
large bump of curiosity. Things that , 
unusual absorb his attention until he‘ 
make their acquaintance. A number 
times after goats had retreated from : 
approach, and a few times before tl 

thought to move on, I discovered th 
watching me, peeping round the corne 
a crag or over a bowlder. While thus int 
they did not appear to be animale 
place in natural history. 


- | 
Al Cousin of the Chamois — 


In crossing a stretch of iey slope on w 
is now called Fusillade Mountain, in ( 
cier National Park, I sat down on 
smooth steep ice to control my descent ; 
bring more bearing surface as a brake 
the ice. I hitched along. Pausing 0 
projecting rock to look round, I diseoye 
two goats watching me. They were wil| 
astone’s toss. Both were old and had] 
faces and longer whiskers, and both y} 
sitting dog fashion. They made a d 
curious appearance as they watched 5 
and my every move with absolute con 
tration. | 

I do not know how long the average || 
lives. The few hunters who haye | 
much in the goat’s territory offer | 
guesses concerning his age. One told| 
that he had shot a patriarchal billy that | 
outlived all of his teeth and also his di! 
tion. The old fellow had badly blu| 
hoofs and was but little more thanasha 
skin-covered skeleton. | 

The goat is, I think, comparatively | 
from death by accidents or disease, | 
recently, when man became a menac( | 
had few, no serious, enemies. Being 
and capable among the crags, and ir} 
fense of himself exceedingly skillful | 
his deadly sharp horns, he is rarely} 
tacked by the lion, wolf or bear. True li 
kids are sometimes captured by eis 
Although his home is a healthy one it 
conditions are so exacting and the we 
storms sometimes so long, severe ani |é 
vitalizing, that the goat lives hardly |i @ 
than twelve or fifteen years. | 

There are a number of species of | 
goats in the Old World—in Southern | 
rope, in many places in Asia and in Nor } 
Africa. The Rocky Mountain white } 
is the only representative of his speci ol 
our continent. He is related to the ¢# 
ois. Some scientists say that this fel |= 
not a goat at all, but that heis a descei | 
of the Asiatic antelope, which cameto: f 
ica ‘about half a million years ago. | 
classification, however, is not approv | 
a number of scientists. The Rocky }) 
tain goat, Oreamnos montanus, 18 in 0 /® 
related to the American antelope, ‘! 
would take a post-mortem demonst | 
to show the resemblance to the Ail 
species. , me. |i 

By any other name he would si’ 
unique. Dressed in shaggy, baggy kt 
bockers, he is a living curiosity. I 
gee one standing still without think! 
his being made up of odds and end)) 
caricature, making a ludicrous preté F 
being alive and looking solemn. An! 
I remember that this animal is the | 
taineer of mountaineers. |) 
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the Peace Machine-By Samuel G.Blythe 
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A Car Which Has 
Justified Its Reception 

WT is not overstating the fact to say that the per- 

| fected valve-in-head motor of the Nash Six was 

24 a sensation when first shown eighteen months 


ago. It was accepted generally as marking a dis- 
tinct advance in motor engineering. 


Now that sufficient time has elapsed, the correctness 
of that verdict has been demonstrated. 


The searching test of service has proved the Nash 
perfected valve-in-head motor to be powerful, eco- 
nomical and quiet. It has proved the Nash Six to be 


an uncommonly good motor car in every important 
particular. 


At present prices, which will be maintained until at 
least July Ist, Nash passenger cars represent unusual 
value. The demand will unquestionably be greater than 
the supply, and you should see your dealer at once. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors 
of Nash Cars and Trucks, for the Dominion of Canada 


VALUE CARS AT VOLUME PRICES 


Nash Passenger Cars — | 
5-Passenger Car, $1490 
4-Passenger Roadster, $1490 
G6-Passenger Sedan, $2250 
4-Passenger Coupé, $2250 
7-Passenger Car, $1640 


Nash Trucks — 
One-Ton Capacity, $1650 
Two-Ton Capacity, $2175 
Nash Quad, $3250 


Prices F. O. B. Kenosha 
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ile have to get up early 
i to beat a Westclox alarm. It 
will get you up any time you say 
and keep good time all day. 


_ Westclox is a short way of say- 
ing Western Clocks. The word, 
Westclox, is on the dial of every 
alarm we make. We put it there 
because we’re proud of the quality 


Western Clock Co. - 


Westclox 


we build into the clock. Every 
Westclox alarm has the same good 
construction that made Big Ben 
and Baby Ben so popular. 


Folks who become acquainted 
with Westclox quality look care- 
fully for the word, Westclox, on 
the dial and tag. It is the mark 
of good timekeeping. 


makers of @Westclox 


La Salle & Peru, Illinois, U. S.A. 
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The waist-seam style’s the thing — 


. 


Men coming back from the army or navy find they 
can’t wear the clothes they “left behind them” 
Trousers too large in the waist; coats too small 
across shoulders and chest | 


A new type of men comes back to us; clothes have 
to be designed for them 


We’ve done it right; the waist-seam models have 
the military look, but they’re business clothes Suits, 
overcoats; single and double breasted ready in all sizes 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


All-wool clothes that save 
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“HE war was expected to, and did, amplify S ] G Bi Vin active belligerency. The opportunity was compre- 
our foreign commerce in ways and manners VY C1 We e yt AA hensive. The war itself had drawn into its maw 
we never thought—in our period of splendid about every phase of human enterprise save two. 

- isolation—might come true; but whoamong DECORATIONS BY GUERNSEY MOORE It hadn’t done much in the way of using the diplo- 

sr would have ' matists or the pro- 

ried—what en- ~ fessors. Thus, it was 
it would have argued, and wisely, 

( dream—that that the peace would 

dy would come employ these talents, 

Le would export and the peace is em- 

al ethnologist ploying them, or, to 

Gn. Tasker H. turn it about, they 

2.Or a particular are employing the 

sygrapher for peace, which comes to 
| M. House? the same end, albeit it 
p’sonal psychol- has-a softer sound. 

tor Robert H. We learned that the 

He British would ap- 

eso various and proach the peace with 

filhave our over- a large congregation 
erations be- of specialists and an 

» hat we have immense secretariat. 

on exported these commodities, consigned as indicated, There was nothing to it, then, than that we should approach 

ali a large quantity of identical goods which have been the peace with both specialists and secretaries; and that, 
ion at the Hétel Crillon, in Paris, and at a contiguous brethren, is exactly how we have approached it. The outward 
lin; and there they are, functioning learnedly, in the and visible signs of our peace machine, as exhibited in the 

Ae of making the world safe for democracy. More Hotel Crillon, in Paris, and in the great stone building a few 

tat, we read in the dispatches that the British have paces down toward the Rue Royale from the Crillon, is a most 

rtl three shiploads of similar sages to Paris; and the imposing array of specialists, and a secretariat Oh, boy! 
ansent in enormous quantities of analogous adjuvants, What a secretariat we have! 

yy pthing of the prodigious assemblage of French savants Joseph Grew, than whom there is no more efficient clark 
areagerly on the job at home at the point of destination. in our foreign office, spent weeks and weeks compiling that 

/hiefore, we observe in Paris a vast American peace ' secretariat, arranging the names of the social and sartorial 

vir walking ponderously and pompously round in a circle and continuously stepping § young gentlemen who were to assist, secretarially, in this epochal enterprise, setting 

‘s wn feet; and a vaster and more complicated British peace machine performing those names down in the order of their precedence sedulously and skillfully; or, shall it 

_pifect and complicated bureaucracy and in a similar peripheral manner, acting _be said, in the order of their parental precedence? It was imposing as a list when 

reeting on an Italian peace machine and a Belgian peace machine and an immense completed, and effulgent as a democracy might well afford in its personal demonstration, 

be of other peace machines, ranging in size from the British, that takes three all carefully and painstakingly arranged, from top to bottom. One shudders over the 
en} hotels to house it, to the Montenegrin, that has one room, on the court, in thought of what would have been the result had some crass person shifted that order, 

10:1 Meurice. These various machines make up the component parts of the great taken Number Seven, for example, and stuck it, or him, in where Number Three was 

nin—the peace machine that now is so successfully making the peace itself more _ originally placed. One is justified in shuddering, for there is no doubt that a 

sulion the banks of the Seine. disarrangement of that glittering personnel would delay the making of peace more 

‘ isto be conceded that we were rather amateurs at this sort of thing. The last than it has already been delayed, which statement will convey to the reader the 

© which we were actively engaged was the peace that came after the Spanish War, _ importance of the labors of the precedence experts. 

welidn’t have an ethnologist on that job, nor a physiographer, to say nothing of And if a secretariat is necessary to the successful making of peace, how much more 

z etirely shy of psychologists, cartographers, paleontologists, political economists _ so are the specialists necessary? That is a question that deserves earnest consideration, 

and various and sundry other specialists that have been developed by for two reasons. The first is that we never had a peace before with any 

the present contingency, extracted from their various retreats and specialists in it, and the second is that we are not going to get this peace 
exported to the seat of the present great doings in France. However, with the specialists out of it—as they think. Personally, I deem it quite 
of late years our State Department has assiduously observed the possible that we shall, but that is mere lay opinion, neither ethnological, 
procedures and precedents of the British physiographical, cartographical nor historical. 

Foreign Office, where they are past masters The fact is, the great mass of us did not know 

at making peace machines, and it has been the we were to have specialists in this peace, were 

substance of many a proud remark by those calmly ignorant of it, mayhap blissfully so, 
familiar with these Washington operations until the list of passengers on the George 
that not a few of the clerks in our State Washington was published. Then we dis- 

Department might be justly referred to as covered that our part of the peace was liber- 

“clarks in our Foreign Office.” ally endowed with specialists, including a 

More than that, we had in various high chief of specialists, and when they made their 
quarters, nonofficial to some extent and advent in Paris those of us who happened to 

. Official to some other extent, various gentle- observe their entry felt secure. No wily for- 

pay men who, vicarious so far as the war was con- eigner was going to put anything ethnological 
7H cerned, were vaticinatory as to the peace, and over on Tasker H. Bliss, for here was the 

saw great field for the endeavor there that general’s personal ethnol- 
deplorably had not had effec- ogist to guide him along 
tive demonstration during 
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those necessary lines. And Robert Lansing, and Henry 
White, and Colonel House all had personal specialists at 
their beck and call. All was well. 

It developed, of course, that the selection of these spe- 
cialists had been one of the numerous labors of Colonel 
House. He had set his unselfish hand to the task months 
and months before the end was in sight, had measured 
every brow between the Atlantic and the Pacific that 
appeared to give promise, and had tagged the highest for 
the work. Thus when the peacetime came they marched 
aboard the George Washington, laden with the fruits of 
their specializing, and as soon as they reached Paris they 
began specializing for fixed periods each day. It was soon 
apparent that they knew everything, from the vital sta- 
tistics of the original cave man to why Slavic tongues vary 
between Tornea and Odessa—everything, that is, except 
what was going on in Paris. 

Hence, with a secretariat that was rigidly precedental, 
and a staff of specialists proceeding in an orderly and 
erudite manner under the guidance of their chief, we had 
the fundamentals for our peace-making, and round them 
we constructed that marvelous machine that is operating 
in Paris as I write, in conjunction with the greater and 
more marvelous British machine, which transcends any- 
thing in the way of a peace machine that the world has 
ever seen.’ Our American secretariat is imposing. The 
British is overwhelming. Our staff of specialists is wise. 
The British is omniscient. Our clerks are numerous. The 
British are as the sands on the shore of the sea. Our records, 
reports, documents and specializations are held in rooms. 
The British require warehouses. We use one hotel and one 
office building. The British use four hotels and much other 
space. It is humiliating. 

Here we are, a first-class nation, taking an active part in 
world affairs, and the British simply put it all over us in 
the matter of secretaries, specialists, reports, and all other 
bureaucratic paraphernalia. Colonel House and Robert 
Lansing undoubtedly did their best, and allowance must 
be made for lack of experience; but, for all that, it girds 
any good American thus to be out-red-taped by another 
country. However, give us another twenty years at the 
rate our foreign office is now progressing and we can defy 
the British. . We’ll out-bureau and out-officialize them 
twenty to one. We'll have a permanent under-secretariat 
by that time, no doubt, and a country with a permanent 
under-secretariat is a country that never loses a trick in 
officializing every governmental enterprise. 


The Main Cog and Connecting Link 


O GET the full flavor of this peace enterprise of ours, in 

its structural and mechanical details, we must begin at 
the beginning and trace its various developments to the 
full flower of their Crillon efflorescence; or almost at the 
beginning, for the beginning, as has been said, was when 
Colonel House took stock of our highbrows, and put them 
at specializing vigilantly and industriously on the racial 
traits of the Esthonians, the labial lapses of the Lithu- 
anians, the finish of the Finns, the usufruct of the Ukraine, 
and in many other necessary manners. That work was 
done systematically and silently; but when the Germans 
sent in their armistice note, on October sixth of last year, 
the geographical building, on upper Broadway, New York, 
was bulging with the written results of these investiga- 


tions and deductions—principally the latter. 


After it became apparent that something would come 
out of the German request the first few cogs of the peace 
machine were hurriedly assembled and exported to France. 
The chief cog was Colonel House, and he had with him 
various others, who, on reaching Paris, installed them- 
selves in a house at 78 Rue de l’Université, and there 
functioned in conjunction with the Colonel, who, in 
addition to being a cog, also assumed the important busi- 
ness of being the Connecting Link. All peace machines 
must have a Connecting Link, and as such the Colonel 


was speedily recognized as a smoothly operating and highly 
geared instrument—the very man for the place, for it is 
well known that the Colonel is the only American who is 
on terms of warm personal intimacy with Lloyd George, 
with Balfour and Milner and Northcliffe and Cecil and all 
the rest of the British, to say nothing of being well enough 
acquainted to call Clemenceau “‘Georges”’ and to speak to 
Orlando as “‘old chap” on occasion. Thus he was the Con- 
necting Link between the far-away and unacquainted 
America, including the President, and these near-by 
statesmen, diplomatists and leaders of men. 

The machine began to function there on the Rue de 
l'Université, and there the secretariat had its beginnings, 
right there in that house where a princess had lived until 
it became more profitable to rent the palace to some 
democratic American, who, for his part, turned it over 
for the use of the Colonel. There democracy found a most 
agreeable atmosphere and suitable surroundings, for 
immediately adjacent to the room in which was set 
down the first tentative list of that secretariat that was 
later to assume such interesting proportions there was a 
pink marble Roman bath with gold-plated trimmings, 
sunk into a tessellated floor, and whenever one might have 
been impelled, in some vague manner, to set down a sec- 
retary who was not of suitable social prominence, all one 
had to do was to stroll into that pink marble bathroom 
and immediately be brought back to the proper viewpoint. 
It was a great aid in keeping our secretariat—as far as 
our crude material will allow—up to the high social level 
of the British organization. 

Presently the armistice was signed, and the President 
started on his trip to France. Oddly enough, the President 
seemed to be in ignorance of what real peace machine 
requirements are, for he held his personal party down to 
the very smallest number. He took a secretary and a 
servant, and Mrs. Wilson took a secretary and a maid. 
He had his doctor and a man from the White House staff. 
That was the slender array of his personal party, save three 
newspaper correspondents and some Secret Service men, 
showing a total misconception on the part of the President 
of what really is required in an enterprise of this sort. 

Let it be recorded that the Honorable Robert H. Lan- 
sing, our Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, confined 
his party to no such meager limits. He had a keen ap- 
preciation of what was demanded by the proprieties and 
the conventions. When the President and his scant ret- 
inue came aboard the George Washington the President 
undoubtedly was dismayed over his apparent lack of 
comprehension of the real requirements, for he found on 
the ship an entourage for Mr. Lansing consisting of attachés, 
chargés, secretaries of the first, second, third, fourth and 
numerous succeeding degrees, secretaries to secretaries, 
each in his proper place as to precedence, messengers, 
messengers to messengers. 

Meantime, there was no evidence of lack of appreciation 
of the necessities of the case in Paris, for one afternoon 
those of us who were paying seven dollars a day for rooms 
at the Crillon were informed that next morning at ten 
o’clock we should take our belongings out on the Place de 
la Concorde, where, mayhap, we might find shelter under 
the lee of the Alsace monument. The Crillon had been 
commandeered for our peace machine. So, too, had the 
building a few doors down the street, at the corner of the 
Rue Royale, and here it was our intention to install our 
specialists, our secretariat and our other appanages and 
appendages in proper setting. 

We so installed them. Colonel House moved over. 
Robert H. Lansing moved in. So, too, did Henry White 
and Tasker H. Bliss. And down the street room after 


room was filled with the secretariat, and there many 
heroic young American army officers, who had been hold- 
ing the difficult Paris sector during all the stress of the war, 
combating the Hunnish taxi drivers and the rapacious 
café keepers during all those vivid days—and nights— 
when the Paris front had to be held—gallant lieutenants 
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and intrepid captains and brave majors, who nev 
tered along the trench that reached from the Crillo 
debouched on Maxim’ 8, proceeded thence tothe B 
and ended downstairs in the Hétel Meurice, whe 
cocktail barrage began at six-thirty each night. 

We installed them, and the specialists began Spe 
ing, the secretariat proceeded to function in an apy 
manner, the counter espionage counter-espionag 
about, the brave heroes of the Paris front proved 
their valor by holding the Martini sector with im 
courage and capacity, fully equipped with spurs. 

The public had access to watch and mayhap i 
Then one day word came that the British, up at the 
Majestic, conceived it not a proper perquisite of th 
lic to enter freely into that edifice, and had strict | 
of those who came, to the end that only the elec; 
admitted. 

Quick to see the advantage of this, it was order 
admittance to the Hétel Crillon and to the 
building would be by pass only, and on this me 
must be a photograph of the holder, so that no 
ized person might wander in and disturb the ec} 
of the Peace Commission or the specialists or ° | 
tariat. Of course, it was only necessary to telephon e\ 
house occupied by the President to gain adm 
and no pass was required, and no photogra) 4 
President could not be expected to understand the n: 
ties of officialdom. He was merely in Paris to m } 
peace of the world, and was strangely oblivious © 
importance of and the deep respect due to the set 
of a secretary, or to the gallant lieutenant who wasp 
his not inconsiderable share toward making the wor § 
for democracy by paying a hundred dollars a pair ; 
boots, and garnishing them with spurs, which ar 
indispensable to aviators, and engineers, and intel » 
officials, and to other branches of the service. 


A Carnival of Red Tape 


HERE need be no fear that our foreign o 
wedded tothe principle of diplomacy thay she 
always frankly and in the public view’’; but it: 
understood that no specialists or seowetariag can beex a 
to function in approved bureaucratic manner if te 
ever:a chance that some crass outsider will enter 1:2 
moniously and ask what it is all about. Moreover, |i 
British have had so much greater practice and exp an 
in these affairs than we have, it would have been @ 
incongruous for our specialists and our secretaries 3/0 
gallant young army officers to be on view in the (di 
Crillon and at 4 Place de la Concorde, subject to ing)ti 
and interrogation, it might be, when the British spe li H 
and secretaries were not only in camera in ae 
Majestic and elsewhere, but held inviolably so by ai 
force of Scotland Yard men, C. I. B.’s, and other ex} ‘ 
of the strong arm. Furthermore, it was justly pa 
that the proponent of open diplomacy was the P: 1 de 
himself and not his foreign office, and that the Avie 
foreign office is an institution that knows the v: 
precedent, and realizes the benefits of the officia! 
point, while the President is merely the servant, q 
people, the spokesman of the peoples of the wi )' 
distinguished from those who are of the burea i 
associated therewith. i 
However, the true call of the historian of such im ‘tt! 
affairs as these is to be candid, and if my remarkst's 
have seemed too eulogistic concerning the adequ: ¢ 
ceptions by our peace machine of what the circum ie 
and precedents and British exemplars demand, thi! 
be excused on the ground of my admiring Ameri ti 
and due attention given to what shall follow. Mu|# 
grieves me to set it down, I am compelled to s thi 
strive as they did, nobly and unselfishly and eag ) ’ 
be as conventional and precedent-bound and offi 
(Concluded on Page 37) = is 
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} “I Want to be Married When I’m Twenty, to Travel and Wear Beautiful Clothes and Just be Admired”’ 
| 


TYAS during her elder daughter Harriet’s high- 
(ool graduation in 1901 that Densie Plummer 
diermined after nineteen years of unquestioned 
val to break up her home and start life anew in 
ej and contrasting channels. As she looked at her 
nil beside her and thought of the old friends sitting just 
air, and at Harriet, president of her class, she wondered 
sheetrayed her treason. Her flushed chéeks were prob- 
ly :tributed to pride—Harriet winning the gold medal for 
st Beis However, she was not thinking about Harriet 
y tore than Harriet was included in the general retro- 
sctn that seemed to demand all of Densie’s attention. 
Shtxnew that if she remained in the Little House on the 
liso she and John Plummer had named it when they 
ured from their wedding journey—she would be sub- 
‘tecto the painful and never-ending process of ‘‘educat- 
;mcher”; that Sally and Harriet and Kenneth, her one 
a, ad John, her husband, would relentlessly proceed to 
sail er old-fashioned ideas and standards, though offer- 
; he no substitute in return. She therefore determined 
see her own substitute. 

Sheapplauded for some inane recitation and assumed 
on\ntional smile of motherly pride as Harriet began to 
ad Ir essay. But she could not have repeated a single 
rd! it, though her dark blue eyes—the sort that turn 
*phin novels—kept staring at seventeen-year-old Har- 
t P'mmer, tall and thin, a clever sallow-faced girl with 
rk light eyes and black hair combed into a huge knot 
wai of fashion. 

Derie was promising herself that as soon as she was 
one her home—to-morrow afternoon very-likely—she 
uld ndulge in a retrospection of her life, in which she 
uldeview all that had happened, good or bad, as a 
ak La does his army. She wanted to be sure of 


a. »efore she made this drastic change. If after the 
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she was a baby, “‘She will either break hearts or have her 
own broken, sirice she is destined for romance.” 

At fifteen Sally was beginning to fulfill the prophecy— 
she had been born ‘‘cuddled,’”’ as she said; made for love 
and kisses and endless admiration, which she grew to 
accept as Harriet did her pieces of bread and butter or 
Kenneth his occasional pats on the shoulder. Her chestnut- 
red hair curled irresistibly and was combed a different way 
every day in the week, adorned with a different colored 
bow. Harriet never bothered about her hair—it was worn 
in a straight braid with a black bow carelessly hitched on 
at the end until she turned it up into a bun and said she 
wished she were a boy—short hair was so jolly much easier! 

At fifteen Sally painted menu cards and dabbled with 
water colors, neglecting to dust or sew her seam as her 
mother had been taught to do. She also danced and 
demanded an evening coat and French perfumes and said 
she would like to stop school and take painting lessons; 
anyway, she meant to marry very young and have every- 
thing she wanted, so what was the use of mummy’s making 
her learn how to bake things or render down suet! Sally 
had the best room in the house; she naturally gravitated 
to it and stayed there, regardless of company’s arrival. 
She. had more possessions than Harriet and Kenneth put 
together—people always gave Sally things, she did not 
even have to ask for them. But the things Harriet had she 
earned. . With her.earnings she bought queer books, so her 
mother thought, and went to lectures instead of matinées. 

Sitting beside Sally in a state of modified rapture Dean 
Laddbarry glanced sideways to watch Sally’s adorable 
tilted nose and curved scarlet mouth, and remarked to him- 
self that the ruffles on Sally’s dress were crisper and more 
ruffly than anyone else’s in the room. To Dean, Sally was 
nothing less than an angel, a divine being who occasionally 
bestowed a smile on him and kept him trotting the rest of 
the time to do her bidding. 

Dean’s relatives, who lived near the Little House, had 
long ago said Sally was all that saved Dean’s running off to 
sea. Sally wanted him about, and so, braving the title of 
mollycoddle, he stayed. He was a nondescript freckle- 
faced lad of seventeen, with honest gray eyes and along thin 
face—just a good-looking thing, as Sally said. As he tim- 


idly put.out the tip of his little finger to see if it could 
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touch Sally’s she gave it a sharp rap with her fan. 
Dean had given her the fan as a valentine. 

Next to Dean sat the only one really intent on 
Harriet’s essay on Hannibal—Kenneth, the youngest, 
boasting six years, with gentle brown eyes and a thatch of 
flaxen hair that made him a sissy, so Sally declared when 
she wished to tease. His flaring red tie and white collar 
betokened approaching manhood, he flattered himself, and 
he was trying to live up to their requirements and not 
become sleepy or fidgety even though it was way past 
bedtime—past ten o’clock, he hopefully imagined. 

Even Kenneth was outgrowing Densie’s limitations; he 
no longer wished to be caressed if he had a bad bump or 
someone hurt his feelings; he despised the titles ‘‘our 


_baby” and ‘“‘my little one,” and had told his mother he 


wanted to go to a boy’s camp the next summer. 

On Densie’s other side was her husband. He did not 
look his thirty-nine years; on the contrary he had a boyish 
face contrasting with Densie’s settled countenance, though 
she was two years his junior. He was a well-built, kindly 
featured man, a tinge of gray in his chestnut hair, with 
humorous dark eyes and a well-modeled mouth by way of 
contrast. He was dressed according to the fashion of a 
clean-cut American business man, and as he glanced at 
Densie his brows drew together in annoyance. 

“John’s one fault,” his Aunt Sally used to say, “‘is that 
his face shows everything he thinks.” 

He was thinking, as he looked at Densie and remem- 
bered their nineteenth wedding anniversary was not far 
off, that Densie actually seemed old! He hated himself for 
the thought, yet it was emphatic in its constant repetition. 
She seemed, very properly, the mother of Harriet, Sally 
and Kenneth, maid of all work in the Little House, stay- 
at-home, conventionally religious person who could make 
frocks—though her last ones had not sufficient style to 
please Sally—clean house, and entertain the Ladies’ Guild 
of Saint Martha, having sat up half the night to finish her 
poundcake and sandwiches! Densie belonged to the old 
school, her husband realized, his brows still knit in annoy- 
ance. ‘‘An old dear,” he added quickly as a sop to con- 
science; and of course the children’s mother. He must 
always look out for her and never let her suspect his treason- 
ous thoughts. At this identical moment Densie was saying 
mentally, “‘I shall justify my stand to-morrow—and then 
begin again. I will not be called out of date at thirty-seven. 
I will not have my family ashamed of me and proud only 
of my cooking!”’ 
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John turned away before she should look at him. He had 
never been able to conceal his thoughts from Densie! But 
he looked about the big school hall at the other mothers 
and fathers, and made sharp and unkind contrasts. ‘‘ Amer- 
ica is the land of progress,” he told himself as conscience 
salve, “and the old order of things must change—the 
younger generation come knocking at the door.” 

It was picturesque and amusing to recall older times and 
customs, the regularity and narrowness of the life in which 
Densie had been raised; he forgot that it likewise applied 
to himself. The women just ahead of him were smartly 
gowned, their hair dressed fashionably, a suggestion of 
perfume, kid-gloved or beringed hands, and the little 
accessories that make or mar a toilet. They seemed like 
girls—American mothers were beginning to rebel against 
age, the conventional sitting-by-the-fire attitude. They 
were young as long as they could make the world believe 
them young. Their husbands seemed proud of them, and as 
attentive as John had once been to Densie. To all outward 
appearances romance had not deserted them. And if they 
borrowed a bit of rouge or a false curl to complete the 
effect, what mattered it? 

John knew he contrasted well with the men, that he was 
almost as youthful looking as the day he married Densie; 
and that he felt infinitely younger, strangely enough. It 
seemed incredible that here was a serious-minded seventeen- 
year-old girl of his graduating! 

He applauded as Harriet finished, and then listened to 
someone sing. He supposed Harriet would stay at home 
with her mother, as was proper, and—well—marry; most 
women did. In fact, he had thought very little about it. 
He took another glance at Densie, and found himself 
frowning in open disapproval. 

She wore an old-style hat—fit for a grandmother, he 
judged—and a black-silk dress that was homemade and 
fastened with an enormous cameo brooch. Her face was 
an unbecoming red—she ought to use powder with discre- 
tion—and her white-silk gloves had been mended at. the 
tips while her boots were flat heeled and unbecoming. She 
really could have been called fifty at a passing glance, even 
if the dark-blue eyes had an undying girlishness and her 
brown hair was untouched by gray. Still, Densie would 
dress her hair in morose fashion, as Sally declared, trying to 
correct the defect. It was drawn back from her forehead 
and twisted into a hard knot with ugly hairpins carelessly 
thrust in and about it. She was stooped beeause she had 
worked so hard—so unnecessarily hard, John Plummer 
thought with a shrug of his shoulders. Why will women 
insist on being slaves to pots and pans, this everlasting 
beating of rugs just so often and never being able to hire 
a washwoman that is satisfactory? It was all a part of the 
foolishness of the past. If Densie had only been sensible 
she would have spared herself half her pains. 

“Tf you want to kill yourself, my dear, lam sorry; but I 
refuse to perish with you,’”’ he had said one memorable 
spring day, coming home in a new pearl-gray 
suit and Panama hat, preparatory to attending 
some business luncheon and finding Densie in for- 
lorn calico, pathetically wiping down ceilings and 
washing the tops of the tall old-style windows. 

She had begun to feel old then, as she paused 
to look down at him from the top of her step- 
ladder. 

“The woman was sick and couldn’t come,” 
she had begun in self-defense. 

“Let it go! Must it be done to-day?”’ he had 
insisted. 

“T hate to get behind with my work. Aunt 
Sally taught me that way.”’ She had been watch- 
ing his debonair self very closely. 

“Have it your own way. I shall not be home 
until late. Where are those handkerchiefs you 
made for me—the ones with a mono- 
gram? I found I had nothing but 
a rag when I reached the office.” 
He flourished it before her. 

“Tn the lower right-hand 
drawer of your chiffonier,” 
she said, standing up to re- 
sume her work. “The laun- 
dries make rags out of every- 
thing; that is why I do the 
washing myself when the 
women don’t come.” 

Without answering he had 
left her, telling himself that 
after just so many years of 
married life women love to become 
martyrs! Now, as the exercises neared 
the end, he felt the same glow of im- 
patience. He had always provided 
well for his family. Left the heir to 
the house of Plummer & Plummer, tea, coffee and 
spices, a substantial firm of integrity and prosperous 
business, he had managed to carry on the trade fairly 
well. Of late the profits were not so large, and living 
expenses much higher. But Densie knew how to 
save in the home—it was her world, that house on 


““You Think I Don’t See Through ~ ~ 
You—Weill, I Do. 
Away Without Any Trouble and Have Your Delightfut Career” 


the hill crowded with old-time furniture. John had not 
stinted himself for clubs or vacation jaunts; he needed 
the change, he told Densie, who had always agreed with 
him. 

They were rising to sing America. It seemed to him it 
took Densie longer to rise than the others; the other 
women were graceful, they probably danced and played 
golf, and had breakfast in bed. 

Sam Hippler, his Uncle Herbert’s 
touched him on the arm. 

“She’s a right smart girl, John,’ Sam Hippler whis- 
pered loudly. : 

Some people smiled in amusement at the old man. John 
nodded, and began singing the second stanza. Sam Hip- 
pler belonged to Densie’s world too—Sam with his old- 
style black coat and striped trousers for business and a 
choker tie fastened by a pearl pin, his gold-rimmed glasses 
and his withered face, his fussy, inefficient methods, though 
the result was usually all right. He still insisted on having 
a high writing desk, at which he stood to balance his books 
or write his letters. Of course, John would always keep 
Sam Hippler, though a girl and a typewriter would be 
more to the purpose; he had promised his uncle he would 
do so, and Densie would make a tremendous row if he 
broke his word. Densie had Sam Hippler for Sunday-night 
tea, and made the children, much against their will, be 
respectful as he stumbled through the long table blessing 
or told some dull tale of his early days in Lancashire, 
England. 

There were also Maude Hatton and Lucy Parks, the two 
other relics now. 

But everyone was beginning to crowd about the gradu- 
ates, and Sally and Dean began to find their way toward 
the door, while Kenneth snuggled up to Densie’s skirts. 
Kenneth was beginning to be sleepy and his mother would 
see to it that he reached home. Kenneth never asked his 
father for anything but money. Neither did he confide in or 
appeal to him for sympathy. Sally was her father’s favor- 
ite, partly because she was beautiful and partly because she 
knew how ‘‘to manage daddy.”’ Harriet was too brainy 
and too sallow, and the boy only a girlish sort of youngster, 
whom his mother was fast spoiling. . 

Densie put her hand on Kenneth’s head. “‘ Yes, sonny, 
you’ve been very good. We'll hurry home. Come, John, 
this child is half asleep. Oh, Aunt Maude, I’m so much 
obliged to you for the beautiful pin; 
Harriet will thank you herself.”’ 

Which was a white lie and she won- 
dered if Miss Hatton realized it, for 
the beautiful pin had been an old-style 
twisted brooch, which she had given 
Harriet in lieu of money to buy 
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something new. Maude Hatton had sewed for [ 
and for Densie’s aunt when the latter was a little 
She was an eccentric kind-hearted spinster whom ‘ 
one considered a trifle mad, living in one room of 

lorn boarding house, sewing by the day for those 
don’t want style but strength,” she said herself, anc 
the sole companionship of a canary bird to roun 
her existence. Densie had Maude Hatton to Sund; 
also; she would have had her more often only the | 
were too obviously bored. So she sent her bask 
food or pieces of cloth for a waist or skirt and often 
bouquet of flowers and a magazine in her room to gre 
in surprise. Miss Hatton understood the situation 

than Densie, but out of loyalty she remained silent— 
_ to Lucy Parks, Densie’s other old friend, also belong| 
Aunt Sally’s day, as school-teacher who had taugh) 
John and Densie their tables and had read Peter P; 
History of the Animal Kingdom to them on Sunday) 
noons. 

Miss Parks was pensioned now, rooming near Mis: 
ton in similar isolation, and she came once a week | 
Plummers’, only to be mimicked afterward by Sal), 
criticized by Harriet. When Miss Parks was sched j 
appear at the Plummer dinner table John always fi\ 
downtown engagement to keep him from the pleasu 

“Mother’s old seamstress and teacher,” Sally has 
with the insolence of fifteen years. ‘‘Oh dear, I 4 
we can ever get a new sort of friends and house om 
in again—just as if the others never did exist.” | 

Lucy Parks patted Densie on her unfashionable | 
Densie still seemed a little girl in her faded eyes. i 
girl Harriet is bound to be brilliant, Densie; your au i 
I said so the week she was porn—bound to be bre 
but see that she knows how to keep house as wel 
write essays on Hannibal. Howdy, John. Well, i 
seem strange to have.a grown-up daughter?” 

After which she gathered her bottle-green umbrel i 
a beaded reticule, both of which had come out of t/| 
according to Sally, and departed in company with | i 
Hatton and Sam Hippler. me |: 

Neighbors began speaking to the Plummers, an li 
the crowd dispersed, some to make ready for the dar a 
refreshments, and some to go home. ‘Sally wants. h 
for dancing,” Densie said as she buttoned Kenneth ‘0, 
“Dean is here with her, and I hate to say no.” 
“Tet her stay. Isn’t Hage 
t 0? 9 r 

“Yes; but I don’t want the ‘01 

ing home alone.”’ 
“*T’ll stay,” John susceal ¥ 
go on with Kenneth and don’ ‘Or 
about us.’ 
-Densie nodded. “I'll leave ik 
in'the box of geranium plan! a 
don’t let it be any later ta 
will you?” 
“Allright, lady,” he saidin ; 
ment. 

Densie and Kenneth passed V 
first to find Harriet and cong ile 
her, and then to warn Sally bo 

ay not being tao giddy. It was or i¢! 
ae of Densie’s gentle tongue | * 
“When I was a girl we ney li 
such graduating exercises, Ww) ° 
graved invitations and jewel “i 
pins, expensive dresses and a‘ 

orchestra to play for dancing 5 
she kept her thoughts to i: 


— 


she piloted a rather tumbly !¢ 
son in a rumpled sailor suit © 
the crowd. 
Harriet was standing with 70 
of teachers. She had never 
with her classmates 1 
been elected presiden 
, standing rather than po 
She gave her mother 4 
smile, her black brows | 
together in slight disp! 
Harriet was not chagr 
were John and Sally, tha 
was not in fashionabl§ 
evening dress, but th) 
mother was so old-fashio 
“uneducated,” as Har 
beginning to call it 
little thing who likes#” 
Laurie and has her pal? 
tains looped back wi! 
satin bows and who 
someone recites ee 
has her few books arranged in veritable ie 
the drawing-room table, with an illustrate ® 
| of Meredith’s The Earl’s Return topping thP 
he was afraid her mother would make some 
speaking to the adored and revered teachers 
interested themselves in Harriet’s brain progress 
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“ou did nicely, dear,’’ Densie began timidly, actually in 
{ this seventeen-year-old girl. ‘‘ Your father has gone 
Sally; she wants to stay for dancing.” 
‘sn she nodded at the teachers. 
> of them said to her: ‘‘We are so proud of Harriet, 
‘e expect to be much prouder of her before very long. 
ype that you and Mr. Plummer will not interfere with 
.she wishes to do. This is the age for women, and 
‘et is one of the pioneer vanguard. Have you told 
‘mother about it, 
“ot?” 
‘did not think she 
, want to be both- 
| Harriet said with 
je. 
a, do tell her!”’ 
> another teacher, 
<g at Densie with 
“cal eyes. 
jwant to go to the 
eservice school in 
» ork for five years,, 
?ye—TI’ve been 
lng for a scholar- 
”» 
) —— 
ad she has won 
-upplemented the 
tteacher. ‘‘You 
} cannot say no, 
‘ou, Mrs. Plum- 
4 
eo tugged at 
aother’s skirt. 
is: felt bewildered. 
Thall talk it over 
1 1y husband,” she 
‘ith old-time re- 
eit being the first 
4 answer coming 
.emind. 
‘g‘iet smiled again. 
mst go, mother! I 
ito devote my life 
eicating my own 
” 


tseventeen it 
acd rather amus- 
‘ut Densie con- 
le her sense of 
1¢with a smile, and 
t {ew morewords— 
t nappreciative of 
‘forts, Harriet 
igt—she found her 
- 0 where Sally, 
hi and giggling, 
surounded by boys, 
ax nonchalantly 
idig guard behind 
ehir. 
O} mummy dear, I 
en, dared tell sis 
“tlendid she was; 
n’ remember what 
disay about Han- 
i. Pl wait until 
dymakes us come 
1e\and then I’ll 
= 1 sorts of nice 
gsaade up tosay.” 
ne lted her beauti- 
wilul little face up 
Desie for a good- 
it iss, Sally was 
ru. born cuddled; 
 taer was the same as bread to the working man. She 
i lve Someone and be loved in return. She drew Ken- 
| u'to her and hugged him prettily. 
De’t be late, will you, Sally dear? To-morrow is 
irdy, and we’ve lots to do.” 
enle admired her daughter in spite of herself. 
I llsee that she’s home all right,” Dean promised. 
‘A get your cab for you?” 
Thak you, but we'll walk; it is only a stone’s throw.” 
€n unfashionably left the schoolhouse on foot, with 
nei half asleep yet bewailing the fact of no ice cream 
©a> as a reward for listening to Harriet’s essay on 
mihi]! She caught a glimpse of her husband as she left. 
Vasalking to Harriet and some of the teachers. The 
het were smiling and animated; and Harriet, like a 
id <rk-woodsy creature, aloof from the others, stood 
gaid out the window, seeing only her girlish visions 
ae and reforming the universe. Harriet was like 
“ssprite with the mind of a rusty old savant and the 
Md heart of a girl! 
om hildren leaving: the hall jostled against Densie. 
m4 said sharply: ‘‘Be careful! Don’t crowd that old 


Densie gave a choked laugh— Kenneth was too small to 
notice—but either Sally or Harriet would have seized upon 
it as a reproach to her old-fashioned self. At thirty-seven— 
an old lady! It was really too ridiculous. Her kindly little 
face was crimson. It must have been her black dress and 
hat, for she still wore mourning for Uncle Herbert Plummer, 
who died the past winter. She began to wonder if it was too 
late to break up her home and begin anew. Was the time 
past for her to catch up with this younger generation? 


She Must Have Been Rather Pretty She Thought, for John Had Taken Her in His Arms and Kissed 
Her Gently, as He Had Never Done Before 


Then she began thinking of Harriet—five years at a 
social-service school—Harriet would be twenty-two, 
Densie forty-two, and John forty-four. Sally would be 
twenty, and Kenneth eleven; Maude Hatton and Lucy 
Parks and Sam Hippler very old indeed—perhaps dead. 
She began thinking these things in a ponderous fashion. 

Reaching the old-fashioned gate she stooped down and 
carried Kenneth up the winding path to balance him skill- 
fully over one hip as she unlocked the door. She put him 
to bed with unusual swiftness— Densie never did anything 
very quickly because she always took infinite pains—and 
came back to leave the key in the box of geraniums. She 
did the little chores about the house which she could not 
have enumerated if anyone had asked her, ‘“‘ Why don’t 
you go right to bed?”’ The drip pan under the ice box, the 
clocks to be wound, the shades drawn just so, the waste 
cans set out for collection—then upstairs into the bed- 
rooms to turn back the spreads with a loving hand. 

She came into her and John’s room—an old-time enor- 
mous place with high gilded ceilings, windows with walnut 
cornices, and the furniture that Aunt Sally and Uncle Her- 
bert had given them on their wedding day. She sat beside 
the window and looked out at the soft June night. She 


wondered if she would better begin her retrospection 
now or wait until to-morrow. She could not refrain from 
wondering how it would seem to break up this home of 
nineteen years—she was impatient to get at the actual 
destruction. 

Then she glanced at the clock. No, she would best go to 
bed, for to-morrow had an unusual burden of cares brought 
about by the’ graduation, and when she was alone to- 
morrow afternoon she would begin systematically, after 
the fashion of a prose- 
cuting attorney, to re- 
view her own and John’s 
lives and decide on what 
was best. 

After which she un- 
dressed and knelt beside 
her bed to say the same 
timeworn prayer Aunt 
Sally had taught her to 
lisp. No one else in the 
family prayed. It was 
like a multitude of 
things her family had 
ceased doing, and other 
equally strange ones 
they had begun to do, 
without her consent or 
her knowledge. Just 
the “‘old lady of thirty- 
seven” came humbly 
night and morning to 
ask for everyone’s well- 
being but her own. 

She was awakened 
when her husband re- 
turned at nearly one 
o'clock. 

“They had a remark- 
ably pretty dance,” he 
said as he lit the gas. 
““By Jove, I never light 
this stuff but what I 
wish we had electricity. 
Beastly!” 

He threw the match 
aside. 

“Tsn’t it very late?’ 
Densie asked. 

“Well, a girl doesn’t 
graduate every day. 
Too bad you didn’t ar- 
range for someone to 
stay with Kenneth.” 

“Oh, I wanted to 
come home. I saw Har- 
riet receive her di- 
ploma.” 

“Quite an essay, the 
teachers say. Did she 
tell you about the schol- 
arship? Remarkably 
quiet about it, wasn’t 
she?” 

“‘T did not know there 
was such a school.”’ 

“Nor I. What a lot 
of new things thereare— 
eh, Densie? Even in our 
day it was different from 
Aunt Sally’s. Well, 
shall we let her go?”’ 
“ee. Densie smiled. ‘‘I’m 
afraid she will go with 
or without anyone’s let- 
_ ting her.” 

At which John bridled. ‘‘Nonsense! A girl’s place is 
home—unless her parents see fit to let her go away. I’ve 
no objection to having her try it. She will be glad to come 
back inside of six months and be—well—be—he at home,”’ 
he ended in helpless masculine confusion. 

Densie did not contradict; she was thinking of to- 
morrow and her own personally conducted tour into the 
past—and future. 

“Don’t forget to look in at Kenneth,” she said politely, 
“and see if he is covered. He coughed all morning, I 
noticed.” 

4 
FTER Saturday luncheon Densie drew the front shades 
and departed for the attic. After all, the attic is the 
proper place to become retrospective. What else can so 
inspire and remind one of the past? 

She had done her Saturday baking and her Sunday mar- 
keting while the girls had supposedly cleaned the front 
parlors and set the library in order. Their own rooms they 
insisted were superfluously clean, and as there was a class 
picnic for Harriet to attend and a sewing club for Sally, 
while Kenneth went to play at a neighbor’s, and John was 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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LMOST daily reports are coming 
out of Europe to the effect that 
Zeppelins are being converted 

into aérial merchantmen to fly regularly 
between New York and Hamburg. 
Because these gigantic lighter-than- 
air machines, measuring more than seven 
hundred feet in length, seventy feet in 
diameter, buoyed up by more than two 
million cubic feet of hydrogen gas, and 
driven by six Maybach-Mercedes en- 
gines, generating a total of fourteen 
hundred horse power, have carried, in 
all kinds of weather and under adverse 
circumstances of war, a crew of forty- 
eight men and a useful load of four tons 
from Germany over the British fleet 
and the North Sea and the antiaircraft 
guns and by hostile fleets of Allied aéro- 
planes, and have successfully raided 
England and Scotland more than a score 
of times, returning safely to their home 
ports, often having flown a total distance 
of approximately eight hundred miles— 
the eyes of the aéronautical world, like 
searchlights in the night, are sweeping 
the heavens over the Atlantic seaboard 
to discover whether these leviathans of 
the air or the little dragon flies of aéro- 


planes will be the first to appear in the 
firmament, aérially transnavigating the 
1195 miles of water that separates the 
old world from the new. 

Indeed, ever since man has learned to fly he has become 
such an exalted creature that he has ceased to regard any 
mechanical feat as impossible. This is, in a measure at 
least, pardonable when we stop to consider that eyer since 
man got up off his hands and learned to walk upright he 
has longed to be able to fly as a bird through the heavens 
in any direction he chose, without let or hindrance, bound- 
ary or border. Though he expended every effort to accom- 
plish this feat, and often lost his life in the attempt, for 
countless ages the privilege to soar aloft was denied him. 


The Ambition of the Ages Realized 


N POINT of time it was September, A. D. 1782, before 

the Montgolfier brothers succeeded in sending up even 
a paper bag inflated with hot air, and it was November 
of the same year before two Frenchmen, the Marquis 
d’Arlandes and Pilatre de Rozier, made the world’s first 
trip in any kind of aérial vehicle—namely, a free balloon. 

But these and most of the attempts to navigate the air 
in the next century were unsuccessful, primarily due to the 
lack of power adapt- 
able to propelling a 
gas bag through the 
air. In 1852 Henri 
Giffard, another 
Frenchman, made 
the first successful di- 
rected flight.in a diri- 
gible 144 feet long 
and 39 feet in diam- 
eter. It was inflated 
with hydrogen and 
driven by a three- 
horse-power steam 
engine, an eleven- 
foot screw propeller, 
and it made six miles 
an hour relative to 
the wind. Owing to 
the fuel, fire and 
weight problems the 
steam engine was 
then impractical as a 
means of propulsion 
for lighter-than-air 
machines. 

In 1884 Captain 
Charles Renard went 
a step further in the 
right direction by in- 
stalling a two hun- 
dred pound electric 
motor generating 
nine horse power. 
The battery, com- 
posed of chloro- 
chromic salts, deliv- 
ered one shaft horse 


PHOTO, FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK CITY 


_A German Naval Dirigible Such as Raided Engiand Many Times 


Shows the Sun Setting. 


COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK CITY 
This Photograph Was Made From an Aéroplane at an Altitude of Over 12,000 Feet and 


It is Impossible to See the Earth From Above Such Cloud Banks, 


Which Were Very Common on Certain Parts of the West Front 


power for each eighty-eight pounds of weight, but in spite 
of such a handicap he flew over Paris at fourteen and a half 
miles an hour. Nevertheless the electric motor was also 
impractical, even for a rigid dirigible. As a matter of fact 
every gas bag was at the mercy of the winds, and could not 
steer a direct course, until the gasoline motor was invented 
and developed to generate more than a dozen horse power. 

The first man to build a rigid dirigible with an aluminum 
framework and drive it with a gasoline motor was an 
Austrian named Schwarz, but the first man to build, equip, 
and perform the necessary evolutions with a rigid dirigible 
was Santos Dumont, the famous Brazilian. He accom- 
plished this feat in September, 1898, when he set out from 
the Zoélogical Gardens at Paris and in the face of a gentle 
wind steered his airship in nearly every point of the com- 
pass. In 1901 he circumnavigated the Eiffel Tower, thus 
demonstrating the feasibility of the lighter-than-air ship as 
a practical means of locomotion through the air. 

The world’s first successful flight in a man-carrying 
heavier-than-air machine, made by the Wright brothers 
two years later at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, only went 


further to confirm man’s belief th 
conquest of the air and the age of 
navigation were at hand. Wt 
Since then in a heavier-than-q 
chine man has climbed to 30,5( 
and has flown 920 miles withoui 
ping. Since my article on Comr 
Flying was written this altitud 
made by Captain Lang and Ot 
Blowers in the same machine at If 
England, on January second. In 
balloon man has drifted 15 
through the air—from Paris to} 
Russia—and toanaltitudeofo 
eight thousand feet. In a rigid 
the Germans have transporte 
ery for making munitions all 
from Austria-Hungary over |] 
while that country was still ni 
Constantinople, a distance of 
within a radius of 350 miles of 
despite all military and naval opy 
on land and sea, the Huns hayi| 
with tons of high explosives ant p 
them on London, Paris and Bu i 
Now comes the report from Gih 
that a super-Zeppelin has flow fi 
Jamboli, in Bulgaria, to Khari 
Egypt, and back, a distance ¢n 
than a thousand miles each way 
ing a crew of twenty-two 
twenty-five tons of medicine 
tions. It was intended to trai 
supplies to General Lettow-Vorbeck in Ge 
Africa, but a wireless received when the Zepp 
over Khartum notified its commander to 
Lettow-Vorbeck had been captured. 


man has in the last decade aérially transnavigati 
natural and geographic barriers in the form of tl A 
the Pyrenees and the Taurus mountains, and f) 
the Baltic, the Adriatic and the Mediterranez 
has made these flights in all kinds of winds, 
atmospheric and polemic conditions. : 

At last he has ascended higher than the lar 
faster than the eagle and farther than the mi 
of prey. Small wonder then that he should ¢ 
flight across the Atlantic by either the aérop 
Zeppelin as nothing but a question of time. _ 

As a matter of fact man does not doubt that 
not only the Atlantic, the Pacific and the Seven £ 
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"PPER COLFAX now has one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, a traction scandal, two lady portrait 
. painters, a sixteen-story building, and a Mystic 
t Temple with a swami who looks exactly like a 
“aineoat and comes from the Himalayan vales of 
cia. But its daintiest entrée is the Little Theater. The 
. extraordinary talent has been discovered. There isa 
gdienne whose interpretation of the réle of Kathleen ni 
,han has been compared to Duse, Ethel Barrymore, 
, Pickford and Julian Eltinge. 
fe Little Theater idea is pervasive. It is not confined 
cen the nicest set. It is mirrored in the celebrated 
jr Colfax sunsets, in the peculiarly dusklike Upper 
|x twilights, and in that: splendid plastic memorial, 
Villiam Higgins watering trough. But the physical 
“yf the Little Theater hasn’t been so pervasive. 
\s. Oliphant Ardbiddle, who bottle-feeds all the civic 
sments that aren’t kidnaped by her rival, Mrs. Andy 
s;, wanted to have the Little Theater housed in 
tking California mission building, with a Gothic 
y filled with the studios of writers, metal workers 
jirt photographers—as soon as there were any 
t's and artists in town. One of the best friends of 
: rdbiddles is aman whois practically an architect, 
x with an interior decorator in Cleveland, and he 
eated that such a temple of the arts wouldn’t 
t. cent more than forty thousand dollars. 
Mis. Ardbiddle started campaigning for the fund, 
j1 one year she got pledges for sixty-seven dol- 
s,ut then she took up horseback riding. . 
‘ the Little Theater rented a nice hall in the 
91 Block, in the motor district. Except that the 
its of Thermopyle meet in the hall on Tuesday, 
1 ie New Reformed Ancient Order of the Fraternal 
] riendly Brotherhood on Thursday, and an igloo 
t]) Elevated and Insured Organization of Excel- 
tiskimos on Saturday, the Little Theater has 
» ul to itseli—unless one of the affiliated female 
g) is giving a basket supper. There is quite a 
nestage at the back. Mrs. Andy Sands said it 
st; bigger than a second maid’s clothes closet, 
+ le exaggerated. It is twice as big as a closet. 
Pre was some difficulty in staging the 
mn Colosseum on it, but still, as Mabel 
ssury, the scenic genius, pointed out, it’s 
‘fetly wonderful what an absolute illusion 
diance you get by two white cheesecloth 
tins and an amber flood light, with just 
sliator’s foot sticking out from behind 
lr, R. 8 E. 
Bek of the stage is the room used for dressing 
‘mM, props, committee conferences and informal 
adade. The throne of the High Lord of the 
uber Vats of the E. I. O. E. E. is stored there, 
d 1e chairman of Little Theater committees, 
| a chairwoman, sits on that. Cigarettes can 
waiently be dropped in the helmet of the Chief Thes- 
orm of the K. of T. The ladies always smoke ciga- 
teat the Little Theater committee meetings, to make 
fcnot being allowed to smoke at home. Husbands and 
tlrs have such ridiculous prejudices in Upper Colfax. 
yt <e New York. 
Wiare present at a meeting of the play-reading com- 
tte, ‘and there is trouble down the wind. Miss Bertha 
‘te:ow has sneaked in something on us. She has been in 
w ork for three-weeks, and heard a lecture by a liberal 
"gman, and seen the French actors, who are so good 
st ou don’t have to understand French, and she has 
ne nd got artistic, 
Thecommittee is about to select the next offering. Mrs. 
idySands is in the chair; Bertha Pittelkow, having 
netited to the most exciting, dear, wild, wonderful party 
‘4 14 Washington Square studio, is sitting on the floor; 
‘8S label Tessbury, who inclines to the Oriental in both 
tr a and her voluptuous lines, and is just crazy about 
palse prints and chow mein, reclines on a pile of robes 
thK. of T.; and John P. Barto, the insurance man, 
ee male present, is standing. The air is electric 
heal at once—bing!—the enthusiasm 
- It is discovered that no one has read any of 
* Piys they are to discuss. 
I Nee to, but I’ve been so busy, my daughter mov- 
4 fe ad to go down and see that her maid watered 
"eis and all,” said Mrs. Andy Sands. 
; Ul, yo hie we’re sure we want to choose three one- 
ao ys. That’s something settled,” said Mabel Tessbury. 
rthi Pitt ey firm tone she had got in New York 
nih oe elkow began: “No, I don’t agree. I think we 
K = give a three-act play by J. Bolivar Whipple ——” 
w Jenny Canderboom down at the J olly Jug tea 
ay, and she is still wearing that same fur coat. 
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By Sinclair Lewis 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


““Listen! You Can Hear Him Playing. He's Been 


Other:World:Wandering Like That for Three Hours, Now’’ 


It’s getting so mangy, and it barked when it saw me,”’ said 
Mrs. Andy. 

“Why, I think Jenny is a splendid woman, very bright 
and pleasing—though I must say my wife can’t help 
snickering when she sees that imitation pearl necklace of 
Jenny’s,” protested Mr. Barto. 

Bertha continued steadily: ‘J. Bolivar Whipple is the 
dernier cri of modernity. He makes Lord Dunsany look 
like Way Down East. Oh, I wish I could meet him!” 

“‘T tell you one thing,” Mrs. Andy snapped: ‘‘ Whatever 
plays we put on we aren’t going to have Emma Duxworth 
stage them. She makes me sick—the way she insisted on 
having the table right in the center of the stage, in The 
Curse of Man, instead of six inches farther to the right. 
It just spoiled that nice business where the grandmother 
tries to murder the little girl’s doll.” 

Mabel Tessbury, being Emma Duxworth’s rival as 
scene painter, murmured: ‘‘Poor Emma, she means well; 
but the way she hangs round Eugene Waite and tries to 
flirt with him, and him engaged ——” 

“‘Well, let’s decide on The Soul of a Bat, by Gurgeleff, 
for the first one-act play,’’ Mrs. Andy sailed on. ‘‘Even if 
we haven’t read it we know how splendid his things are— 
so creepy and horrible.” 

“But why—why—why?” wailed Bertha Pittelkow. 
She grabbed at her hair. She hadn’t exactly had it bobbed 
in New York, but she had put it up so that it looked 
bobbed. One glance at her made it obvious that she had an 
artistic future, whether she finally settled down to her 
art-jewelry work, or the cello, or batik, or embroidering 
smocks. ‘Why do we talk of old-fashioned people like 
Gurgeleff? J. Bolivar Whipple is the new note. Symbolic. 
And the new sensitiveness. They say he is a regular 
Saravon—Savaron—Savonarola, the way he preaches 


-against all these horrid, commercialized, flippant, self- 


advertising writers. He is one of the rare souls, like Shelley 
or Hamlet, too fine for his generation.” 
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“Well, if we do have a three-act play let’s give some- 
thing that people will enjoy, like In Disguise,” yawned 
Mrs. Andy. ‘‘Mamie said that when they gave it at 
Miss Pribble’s School everybody laughed so ——” 
Bertha groaned. You can tell the temperament of a 
person by the things she groans at. Now Mr. Barto liked 
the Little Theater movement—or at least his wife boasted 
that he did, and certainly he had written seven policies 
for people he had met in connection with it—but he had 
never groaned like that over anything except getting a 
nerve killed in a molar. Bertha groaned, 
and when she had groaned she wailed ‘‘ My 
dear Mrs. Andy, will you never grasp the 
Little Theater idea? Our purpose is not to 
amuse schoolgirls and tired business men. We 
are in the van. We are in our humble way 
creating the new art of the theater. What- 
ever we may have done wrong of 

Mabel Tessbury was standing by the win- 
dow. In some excitement she announced: 
“There go Emma and Eugene now, and the sick- 
ening way she giggles at everything he says!”’ 

When Emma had been inspected and condemned 
Bertha repeated parts of her groan, and continued: 
“Now you take J. Bolivar Whipple’s new one-act 
symbolic drama, In the Whither. Oh!” She 
groaned again. They could never tell whether she 
was enthusiastic when she groaned like that, or 
whether it was new corsets. ‘“‘Whipple’s plays are 
puresymbolism. You know, everything isasymbol 
of something. Take, for instance, In the Whither. 
The characters are The Mossy Tree, The Cow 
Lamentable and The Living Spark. The Tree 
symbolizes Nature, and the Spark is progress, and 
the Cow—well, I don’t exactly remember what 
the cow symbolizes, but Oh, it’s all so in- 


terior!” 
Mrs. Andy Sands rose. “‘Huh! Well, if we have 
nothing more —— I have never heard of your J. 


Bolivar Whipple, Bertha, so he can’t be much 
good. When the president of the Anemone Club was 
staying with us she told us all about the new drama, 
and she never mentioned the Whipple person.”’ 
Mr. Barto saw a chance to get away. It wasn’t too 
late for one game of duck pins at the Elks’. He sug- 
gested: ‘‘We better adjourn, I guess, and complete our 
work next meeting. I’m glad we’ve made some progress, 
and decided on a three-acter. Or was it three one-acters? 
Anyway—good night, girls.” 
As he shot out through the dark hall he heard Bertha 
Pittelkow shouting ‘‘Rare shrinking soul,” while Mrs. 
Andy steadily continued, in a putting-on-gloves tone, 
“And I never expect to hear of J. Bolivar Whipple again.” 


ir 


Hee nine A. M. to twelve Mr. J. Bolivar Whipple 
wears slippers, a stogie, and a manner fully as literary 
as the young man who sits in the window above the 
curb market and insults another young man down on the 
pavement by twiddling his fingers. During these hours 
Bolivar does not write symbolic dramas, poem dramas, 
vorticist dramas, Freudian dramas or any other kind of 
dramas. He writes serials for Nifty Narratives and other 
wood-pulp magazines. He signs them “‘Jack Joliffe.”’ 

After serial publication the Jack Joliffe tales sell widely in 
book form. Three hundred thousand have been sold of the 
fifty-cent reprint of In Disguise—from which the Broad- 
way success was later dramatized. 

In Disguise is an excellent train book. This young fellow 
who was captain of the Yale team—kind of team not desig- 
nated—goes to New York, is bored by Wall Street, wants 
the Great Open, takes his brother’s crime on his shoulders, 
is sent to jail, escapes, goes West, licks the ranch bully and 
marries the ranchman’s bonny daughter. It is virile, 
gripping, dramatic, red-blooded, sweet, pure, wholesome, 
and full of the breath of the open. But it makes Bolivar 
sick to think of it. 

Till noon Bolivar turns out chapters of new versions of 
this same story, but as the whistle blows he puts on a coat 
with a belted back and becomes a sensitive soul. 

This noon he was unhappy. As he consumed his sensi- 
tive luncheon of roast beef, Yorkshire pudding, French fried 
potatoes and deep-dish apple pie, he occasionally roared at 
his wife, who had limousine upholstery on a flivver chassis. 

‘‘What is it, dear? Do you feel the sadness of things?” 
inquired Mrs. J. Bolivar Whipple. 

She is an able woman. For months at a time she stands 
for Bolivar’s being shrinking and deep. 

“No, but Did you see that idiotie spiel about 
Percy Snaffle in the Chronicle literary supplement? About 
his living a hermit life in the Adirondacks? The nerve of 
his publishers to get out that dope! I’d done the hermit 
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stuff before Percy ever got fired off the staff of the Home 
and Crochet Magazine. Fact is, he can’t afford New York 
rents. And that reminds me—there hasn’t been a word of 
publicity about me for weeks, even with Fingers of Fog 
just published.” 

‘“‘Why, deary, there were seven clippings this morning.” 

“T know, but Say, did you see that unspeakable 
review in the Chicago Thunderbolt? Now you know I 
never mind an unfavorable review. I’m glad to have my 
errors pointed out to me. But when a complete ignoramus 
dares to try to review a symbolic drama! Why, he said 
Fingers of Fog couldn’t be acted! You know I never boast. 
I have an absolutely impersonal attitude toward my work. 
But I will say that Fingers of Fog will some day be seen on 
Broadway—and that day will mark the dawn of the new 
era in American dramaturgy. But what I need is 
Mind you, I detest vulgar publicity. Why my inner soul 
should be dragged out for inspection I cannot for the life of 
me comprehend. But just the same it is necessary to call 
the attention of the precious folk who understand to the 
finer new things, and By golly, we'll see whether 
Hitz wants to do a little publicity for 
me or whether he wants to lose the Jack 
Joliffe books!’’ 

Bolivar firmly took the Number Five 
walking stick—the one that combines 
literary effect with firmness—and 
caught the bus for the office of his 
publishers, Hitz, Bemis & Jones. 
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R. HITZ highly esteemed the 

works of J. Bolivar Whipple. 
Not the five volumes of symbolic, 
ethnic and psychoanalytic dra- 
mas, however. It is not true, as 
rival publishers assert, that Mr. 
Hitz cannot read. He can read 
easily, and he has actually read 
one of the ethnic dramas. It’s 
the one in which the characters 
are The Anglo-Saxon Strain, The 
Czecho-Slovak Tendency and 
Proud Croatian Blood. Mr. Hitz 
said he liked it. 

When a soap manufacturer 
makes his money out of Old 
Mother Hubbard’s Merry Mon- 
day Laundry Soap but gets his 
reputation from Esprit de Prin- 
temps Savon pour la Milady, the 
toilet soap is called his “‘ prestige 
leader.’”’ Bolivar’s dramas were 
Hitz’s prestige leader. But what 
paid rent and salaries were Boli- 
var’s Jack Joliffe stories. 

Mr. Hitz’s office is full of at- 
mosphere. It has white paneling 
and signed photographs of lady 
authors. In this dainty shrine Mr. Hitz 
was holding}literary converse. The per- 
son who was helping him hold it was Mike 
McGogarty, who sells the territory from 
South Bend to Cripple Creek. Mr. Mc- 
Gogarty was begging: ‘“‘ Well, for Pete’s 
sake, ship him a bunch of the Dollikins Deary series on con- 
signment. There’s a bumper crop of simp females in that 
town, and he ought to be able to shove off a slew of ’em.”’ 

Mr. Hitz made spirited repartee. ‘‘His credit is on the 
fritz. Remainders, that’s the best he gets. Say, why didn’t 
you get more reorders on Mrs. Hallygobble’s novels? 
They’re the best line of heart-throb stuff in America. 
And ——” 

The nimble office girl peeped in, winked at Mr. McGo- 
garty and announced: ‘J. B. Whipple calling.” 

**T bet he wants to see me about Fingers of Fog; and I 
haven’t even read the darn thing. Have you, Mike?” 
sighed Mr. Hitz. 

“Me? Thank God, I don’t have to read Bolly’s books. 
I just have to sell ’em.”’ 

““Tell Whipple I’ll see him in a second, Miss Robinsteyn. 
Shoot me in Mr. Simplestone’s manuscript opinion on 
Fingers of Fog, and what he wrote about it for the forth- 
coming catalogue.” 

In his original report on the receipt of Fingers of Fog the 
editor, Mr. Leonard Simplestone, had written: ‘‘I suppose 
we have to take this, for the sake of the Joliffe books, but 
it’s worse rot than usual. Can’t give plot, as there isn’t 
any. Something about a bunch of ghosts. Whipple 
thinks he can do the mystic wine-of-dreams stuff, but the 
nearest he gets to it is lhomon pop. Overworks words like 
ethereal, delicate, faint, afar.’ 

Before publication Mr. Simplestone must have changed 
his mind. In the note for the new catalogue he generously 
stated: ‘Behind the artistry of the style, that cobweb 
texture from faerie, is an authoritative comprehension of 
cosmic rhythms. Faint and afar sounds ever through it the 
voice of the ethereal. But no mere closet drama is this. 
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- Its subtlety of thematization makes it peculiarly appropri- 


ate to presentation by stage societies and Little Theaters.” 

‘“‘Hum. I gotcha,” glowed Mr. Hitz as he concealed the 
report and catalogue proof beneath the pile of correspon- 
dence under his left elbow and buzzed to have Bolivar ad- 
mitted. 

He greeted the dramatist with: ‘Ah, my dear fellow, 
delighted! This is rather a coincidence! Just last night I 
was rereading Fingers of Fog. Do you know, there is 
something—uh—something so delicate and faint and 
ethereal in it, and the thematization—Lord!” 

Bolivar slipped from the expression of a man who wants 
that check to that of a man presented with a cocktail at 
dinner he had expected to be dry. He beamed. 

But he resolutely demanded: ‘Glad you like it. But 
look here, old man, aren’t you going to do any publicity 
for it? There ought to be a dandy Sunday story in it. Cer- 
tainly more interesting than all these society scandals and 
scientific marvels that all the Sundays use.” 

“We've been getting out quite a little publicity. Our 
clip sheet is widely used by literary editors.”’ 


“T— Uh —Dear Lady, Do You Think They're Going to Call for Author ?”’ Bolivar Implored 


“Huh! This kind of stuff!” Bolivar fished a clipping 
out of his pocket. ‘‘This is from the Kankakee Recorder. 
You know how the Kankakee book buyers must have 
stormed the book stores when they read: ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Bolivar Whipple have spent the summer on Cape Cod, 
where Mr. Whipple has been at work on a new book.’”’ 

““What is your idea of publicity?” 

““Me? My dear man, I have no ideas on such a subject. 
It is for you business fellows to think of that sort of thing. 
I hate publicity. This self-advertising that we see on all 
sides—politicians, evangelists, explorers, authors, actors— 
it’s highly distasteful to me. Why can’t a man do his 
honest work and not crow about it? But if you feel that 
you must do business that way I am reluctantly forced to 
give my aid. What I’d like to see is a good syndicated 
Sunday story about my methods of work, with four or five 
good-sized pictures. That story in about thirty Sunday 
papers would give people an idea of what we are doing in 
the new romanticism. Do you see?” 

“Tt’s great to not be commercial,’’ Mr. Hitz muttered in 
thick pea-green awe, and added aloud: ‘I see. I’ll have 
you talk to Leonard Simplestone.”’ 


Iv 


EONARD SIMPLESTONE is the firm’s publicity man, 
editor, and writer of advertisements, jackets, slip cir- 
culars, catalogues and notes to the trade. He is also the 
manuscript reader, art editor, new-author snatcher, and 
the unfortunate who has to see the lady of Southern 
ancestry with the manuscript volume of poems, and the 
young woman in her first year of art school with the port- 
folio of drawings. But chiefly he is the publicity man— 
which is literary for press agent. 


‘people say they just loathed publicity, and statisti sh 
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February 15, 


You know about press agents of course. They are 
and meaty or slim and George-Cohanesque. Th 
wear check suits, red ties, cigars in long holder 
petroleum-product smiles. They play pool and 
nothing but sporting pages. Get that type clea: 
mind—then lay it up in the moth balls along wit) 
comic artists’ stock pictures of poets, suffragists, FP) 
men, mothers-in-law and burglars. | 

For like most press agents Leonard Simplest): 
meager, anxious, downy-haired, and dressed in| 
clothes which you never notice. He took his Mas). 
Arts degree in Old English at Harvard. He once j 
professional ball game, but he didn’t like it much, | 

When J. Bolivar Whipple had departed, after ;| 
interview with Simplestone, the press agent took his ) 
amiable brown hat and went down to the office | 
New York Chronicle to see the Sunday editor ai) 
star feature writer, who used to do picture leads 
polite murder trials. at 

It is a familiar fact that all editors are iron.) 
persons who persecute cubs, and die of cirrhosis 

liver at forty-three. And everybody knows th 
porters are beautiful young men who pilot aéroj 
chat with kings, lick longshoremen, speak nin| 
lects of Chinese, and always 

the daughters of millionaires, | 

Naturally, then, when §} 
stone’s card was brought in the 

cious Sunday editor was sayy 

the star reporter: “I did try? 

sels sprouts, but I don’t thi 
Pansy, Grove soil is loamy ¢/t 

’ forthem. I may cut out the 
‘” entirely and keep chickens.” 
Jie And the reporter, whose nai ¥ 
2] Miss Daisy Bunn, made ansy; 
wish mamma and I could ge}. 
cent cottage cheap next an 
and have a garden.’ Be |: 

Leonard Simplestone greeted ie 
“Say, folks, you haven’t used an if 
ary interviews in the Sunday for lo 
while. I got a dandy I think | 
get for you. Interested in thisn a 
theater stuff, Miss Bunn?” 

“Oh, yes indeedy! I vie 


a a 


lovely! I wish I could write pl 
stead of punk news stories,” sighi 
Bunn. He 
“You know J. Bolivar WI ph 
junk?” fo 
“T saw one of his plays. I tug 
it was fascinating. I didn’t kno ji 
it meant.” -_ |. 
“Like to interview him?” — i? 
“T thought he was sore on pu il 
He told a friend of mine he ha |i 
“Well, I’ll tell you. I went ti 
and I made him persuade While 
consent to an interview, and Vip) 
said that if some really sym he 
woman did it he would try — 
The Sunday editor interjected: Us 
I’ve been in the newspaper gie 
thirty-two years, and I’ve hea’ 9 


that 9574 of them lied. But all right. If Daisy 2! 
this Whipple to say something peppy we’ll run it Ha 
that Are Women Naturally Actresses and Untru 
Their Husbands? story, that we have the line-cul)!, 
Whipple, Daisy.” sa |S 
“Oh, you’re so cynical! I love Mr. Whipple’s 0 
insisted Miss Bunn. oa fe 
The editor marveled to Simplestone: 
wonder! She can go on year after year inte 
dressmakers and scholarly pugilists and politici:?’ 
denounce pork, and still believe in ’em; still get uj 
siasm about every new windjammer she has / is 
That’s why she’s so valuable.” | 
Miss Bunn pgid no attention. In her slight] 
eyes was a light of adoration for the delicate, tl 
the J. Bolivar Whipple, as she caroled: “What w 
interview him about, Mr. Simplestone?” 
~ “T’d ask him about ——’’ Simplestone look 
ceiling and ran his tongue along his upper lif 
recalled the exact words Bolivar had confided. “ 
him if he doesn’t find the true artist as sensit’ 
woman, and if he doesn’t believe in an artist’s livia 
from the vulgar world. You might add the boss! 
tion about women acting all the time. I think tho ¥ 
fit together nicely.” ee 
An hour later Miss Bunn begged of Bolivar mn 
telephone: ‘‘Mr. Simplestone said perhaps I ¢ ; 
suade you to let me have just a teeny interview 2) 


artistic aims.” ae 
olivar—with a glass of beer and the transmitt ” 


hand, and a cheese sandwich and the receive 
other—sighed: ‘I am dismayed by the enter 


“ec 


c 
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ning young ladies of the press—ah yes, so young and 
eadfully charming. I am but a poor old scholar. I 
nt think what I could say that would interest you. 
o oblige —— Huh? Get off the wire, operator! To 
»a lady, and a friend of Mr. Simplestone —— Will 
ome in to-morrow, about five?” 

he 


Vv 


DM one-thirty to four Bolivar, in overalls, as- 
ted by his wife, the maid and the nurse, all in 
.s, had been setting the stage for the interview. 
> baby’s carriage and Brother’s toy car had been 
ved from the vestibule, and the picture of Cousin 
sittle ones snatched from the wall over the piano. 
jandsome vellum set of Secret Scandals and 
irs of Royalty, which gave the room such a 
-erous, unread look, were replaced by volumes 
ptry fished out of that trunk in the storeroom 
‘was too good to throw away and not good 
' to use for anything except storing other things 
yere too good to throw away and not good enough to 
With a nail file Bolivar got the tacks out of the back 
). frame of Canterbury Cathedral, and slid in over 
‘eture a jolly print of Mskwski’s Study in Amorous 
zelepipeds. 

vivar was a thorough artist. He had said to his class 
)ywriting that a genius was known by his attention 
jails, and scarcely anyone has said that since Aris- 
e-or was it Roosevelt? There was no chance of Miss 
‘s seeing the nursery. They were going to lock the 
rnd conceal their shameful state of happy matrimony. 
1e artist soul took quaint wicked pleasure in remoy- 
t2 borie acid and talcum powder from the shelf in 
arsery, and substituting bottles of Benedictine and 
Yvette. 

tour the nurse was sent out with the children. Bolivar 
_\s wife conferred on the costume for the hero of the 
y Mrs. Whipple favored the gray-and-white monk’s 
‘ae which Bolivar had worn at the Masque of the 
c Magic at Webster Hall, as giving the impression of a 
lassionately devoted to beauty. The maid came in 
_\gged Bolivar to wear his new braided morning coat. 
> arse left the children and called up from a drug store 
wgest riding clothes. But Bolivar held out for some- 
ygeasy and gorgeous, to symbolize the wonders of 
O.mercialized imagination. Over Chinese slippers, 
us-colored corduroy trousers, a fawn silk shirt, and a 
seilvery-gray tie he draped a dressing gown of heavy 
ikw silk. 

‘Kn they waited. 

ngony they waited. Bolivar smoked nine cigarettes. 
s. Vhipple watched at the window. 

‘Cnfound that woman! Isn’t she coming? I thought 
td this interview planted for fair. She’s seven 
u's late! Isn’t she coming at all?” wailed Bolivar. 
‘h telephone. The enthralling announcement from 
ov “Miss Bunn calling.” 

‘Gick! On the job!” cried Mrs. Whipple. 

3eire she had finished Bolivar was at the grand piano, 
.ped in reverie and chords. 

leknew two pieces. One was part of the Rosen- 
far; the other was a nocturne which he himself had 
ntbed. Tt was called Douceur de Deux Dieux. He 
i ialways made him melancholy to play his nocturne, 


ng: . 


' 
. 


and it certainly made other people melan- 
choly. But he had to take a chance on it, 
because it happened, just to-day, that he 
couldn’t remember the Rosenkavalier. 

When Miss Bunn bustled from the elevator, her eyes 
moist with enthusiasm for the splendid interview she was 
going to do, Mrs. Whipple met her at the door and, with a 
finger to her lips, observed ‘‘Sh-h-h!”’ 

“What is it? He isn’t ill, is he?”’ squeaked Miss Bunn. 

“No, but he is meditating. Reaching out—far out.’ 
From Mrs. Whipple’s gesture the distance he was reaching 
out could have been gauged as about twelve feet. ‘‘ Listen! 
You can hear him playing. The dear soul, he’s been 
other-world-wandering like that for three hours, now.” 

_““Did he remember about the interview?” 

“No, I’m afraid he’s forgotten it entirely. He is so 
detached from the details of engagements and the banal 
routine of mere existence ——” 

“Maybe I’d better go away, and try some other day.” 

“Oh no! N-n-n-no! He’d beso hurt if he found he had 
failed a lady.” 

The worshiping females of the intellectual harem crept 
through the gray-and-gold mirror hall into the library, and 
looked admiringly “at the drooping back and flouncing 
rainbow dressing gown of the master. While his long 
fingers strayed adown the keys—occasionally missing a 
key—his head was up, and it is highly probable that in the 
brown spot in the northwest corner of the ceiling, a sou- 
venir of the time when the bathtub had run over in the 
apartment above, he saw the gardens of pensive dream. 

“Kekah,” said Mrs. Whipple. Or it may have been 
“Kukuk,” or “‘Hekeh.’”’ Anyway it was a modest wifely 
sound between a cough and a shoe squeak. 

Bolivar started. His glance slowly came down from the 
ceiling. The music broke off in a smashing discord. 

‘‘Miss Bunn. The Chronicle. The interview you prom- 
ised,’’ apologized Mrs. Whipple. 

“JT,” Bolivar announced, “have been ‘interviewing,’ as 
you call it, the soul of lost sad things that through the 
land of forgotten tunes floats 
on to the carven throne.” 


. |Oh, tre Wonderful, After Interviewing a Lot of. Financiers, to Hear You Reveal Your Dreams This Way!”’ 


““My Dear Man, I Have No Ideas on Such a Subject. 
Business Fellows to Think of That Sort of Thing. I Hate Publicity’’ 
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It is for You 


“Oh my!” said Daisy Bunn. 

To Mrs. Whipple she whispered: 
ter ——”’ 

She hadn’t a chance. Before she had deprecatingly 
moved two feet toward the door Mrs. Whipple had ma- 
neuvered her into a chair that was hard to get out of, and 
Bolivar was planted facing her. 

He began to talk—long, vague, beautiful, gummy sen- 
tences, like honey dripping on the fingers through a hole 
in the tea biscuit. But Miss Bunn had recovered from her 
first feminine delight.in a regular master. Despite her de- 
sire to be literary she was one of the best interviewers in 
America, and knew too much to let an interviewee spoil 
things by talking. 

Looking at him as impersonally as a ticket agent she 
interrupted: ‘‘Mr. Whipple, don’t you think that if the 
artist is to interpret life he ought to live apart from 
the vulgar crowd? Don’t you think he ought to make life 
a protest against popular standards—for instance, things 
like these Jack Joliffe books? Don’t you think that his 
intuition is enough to give him material?” 

“Why, uh ——”’ Bolivar contributed to the interview. 

“And don’t you think that there is a peculiar affinity 
between all artists, even the most masculine ones, and 
women? And don’t you think that women are naturally 
actors? Don’t they always dramatize themselves, so that 
they just can’t live up to the ordinary crude male codes of 
truth?” 

“Why, uh ”’ said Bolivar. 

Bending forward, not taking a note, Miss Bunn cross- 
examined him nine times, and nine times was Bolivar 
permitted to state, ““Why, uh ——” 

Then she smiled, relaxed, and breathed: ‘‘Oh, it’s won- 
derful, after interviewing a lot of financiers, to hear you 
reveal your dreams this way!” 

Bolivar came out from under the nitrous oxide, 
and realized that the interview had already been 
extracted, and absolutely painlessly. But he wanted 
to get in something about symbols. He insisted 
on talking about symbols. Miss Bunn didn’t listen. 
Symbols weren’t in her outline of the interview. 
She sighed, looked at the tips of her gloves, won- 
dered if she was going to get some tea, and started 
to go. Bolivar gave the signal. Mrs. Whipple was 
ready. She exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, deary, pardon me 
for interrupting, but while you two were talking 
the photographer sent up those pictures you had 
taken last week.”’ 

“Oh, may Isee them? Maybe]I could work in 
some with the interview,’’ suggested Miss Bunn. 

There were only twelve of them, so Bolivar let 
her take all twelve. 


“Perhaps I’d bet- 


R. ANDY SANDS, of Upper Colfax, was 

reading the Chicago Sunday paper at break- 
fast on the glassed-in porch. Andy was a plain 
citizen who liked eating tobacco and diamond 
scarfpins and did not like breakfast rooms. He said that 
they were cold, that he hated violet-painted chairs and 
wicker cages with pink celluloid birds in them, and that 
he didn’t care to have the neighbors watch him eat his 
vittles. But Mrs. Andy had maintained that she couldn’t 
be a leading member of the Little Theater set unless she 
had a breakfast room. Andy had compromised on interior- 
decorated breakfasts on Sundays only. 

‘‘Here’s a long spiel about one of your new dramatists,” 
remarked Andy, and handed to his wife a magazine- 
supplement page headed: Wizard of the Art Drama Says 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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2) 2) F pale 
WAS before one of those difficult posi- B Mii ] ] | ID © in Post country to start their printing press, 
tions unavoidable to a man of letters. VW € Vu Z aviss a eae ee ee aa oa hes 
Acros 


My visitor must have some answer. He 
had come back for the manuscript of his memoir border or through any port. All the ey 
officers were working with us, and every ag 


ol $i opinion. It was the twilight of an 1 
early Washinste “ the Department of Justice.” 


early Washington winter. The lights in the great ¢ 
library, softened with delicate shades, had been He looked at me steadily across the table 
“You see the Government had to get 


turned on. Outside, Sheridan Circle was almost f 
a thing -of beauty in its vague outlines; even the plates back before the crook started to pri 
squat ridiculous bronze horse had a certain dig- else take up every bond of that issue Ove 
nity in the blue shadow. whole country. It was a hell of a thing! 
If one had been speculating on the man, from his “Of course we had gone right after the | 
physical aspect one would have taken Walker for of all the big crooks to see whose line this; 
job was. And the thing narrowed down to | 


an engineer of some sort, rather than the head of to 
the United States Secret Service. His lean face haus or old Vronsky. We soon found out it; 
Vronsky. He was in Joliet. It was Muli 

| 


and his angular manner gave that impression. ; J 
Even now, motionless in the big chair beyond the But we couldn t find him. 
“We didn’t even know that Mulehaus); 


table, he seemed—how shall I say it? mechanical. i : 
America. He’s a big crook with a genius for 


And that was the very defect in his memoir. He ! a 1 t \ 
had cut the great cases into a dry recital. There ing men. He might be directing the job fra] 
or a Mexican port. But we were sure it | 


was no longer in them any pressure of a human 

impulse. The glow of inspired detail had been Mulehaus job. He sold the French securi| 
dissected out. Everything startling and wonder- Egypt in ’90; and he’s the man who p)| 
ful had been devitalized. bogus Argentine bonds on our market—you j 

The memoir was a report. the case in the 115th Federal Reporter. 

The bulky typewritten manuscript lay on the “Well,” he went on, ‘‘I was sitting out tle 
table beside the electric lamp, and I stood about the rolling chair, looking at the sun on ia 
uncertain how to tell him. thinking about the thing, when I notice! 

“Walker,” I said, ‘did nothing wonderful ever hobo that I’ve been talking about. He yj 
happen to you in the adventure of these cases?”’ chair attendant, but I hadn’t looked at h | 

“What precisely do you mean?”’ he replied. fore. He had moved round from behind 1% 

The practical nature of the man tempted me to was now leaning against the galvanized-pij i 
extravagance. ing. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘for example, were you never 
kissed in a lonely street by a mysterious woman 
and the flash of your dark lantern reveal a face 
of startling beauty?”’ 

“No,” he said, as though he were answering a 
sensible question, ‘‘that never happened to me.” 

“Then,” I continued, “perhaps you have found 
a prince of the church, pale as alabaster, sitting 
in his red robe, who put together the indicatory 
evidence of the crime that baffled you with such 
uncanny acumen that you stood aghast at his 
perspicacity?”’ 

“No,” hesaid; and then his face lighted. “But 
Tl tell you what I did find. I found a drunken 
hobo at Atlantic City who was the best detective 
I ever saw.” 

I sat down and tapped the manuscript with my 
fingers. 

“Tt’s not here,” I said. ‘‘Why did you leave 
it out?” 

He took a big gold watch out of his pocket and 
turned it about in his hand. The case was covered 
with an inscription. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘the boys in the department 
think a good deal of me. I shouldn’t like them to 
know how a dirty tramp faked me at Atlantic 
City. I don’t mind telling you, but I couldn’t print 
it in a memoir.”’ 

He went directly ahead with the story and I 
was careful not to interrupt him: 

“T was sitting in a rolling chair out there on 
the Boardwalk before the Traymore. I was nearly 
all in, and I had taken arun to Atlantic for a day 
or two of the sea air. The fact is the whole depart- 
ment was down and out. You may remember what 
we were up against; it finally got into the news- 
papers. 

“The government plates of the Third Liberty 
Bond issue had disappeared. We knew how they 
had gotten out, and we thought we knew the man 
at the head of the thing. It was a Mulehaus job, 
as we figured it. 

“Tt was too big a thing for a little crook. With 
the government plates they could print Liberty 


\ 
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ILLUSTRATED BY E. F. WARD 


a t , 
“He was a big human creature, a little st 
unshaved and dirty; his mouth was sla(a 
loose, and he had a big mobile nose that :| 
to move about like a piece of soft rubber. | hi 
hardly any clothing; a cap that must hay) 
fished out of an ash barrel, no shirt wh 
merely an old ragged coat buttoned roun bil 
a pair of canvas breeches and carpet slippi ti 
on to his feet with burlap, and wrapped rol! 
ankles to conceal the fact that he wore n¢ th 

“As I looked at him he darted out, pic i! 
the stump of a cigarette that someone had |i 
down, and came back to the railing to sn (¢! 
his'loose mouth and his big soft nose moy Ii 
kneaded putty. 

“Altogether this tramp was the worst ill 
derelict I ever saw. And it occurred to1) 
this was the one place in the whol é 
where any sort of a creature could get 
employment and no questions asked. 

“Anything that could move an 
could get fifteen cents an hour froi 
Wise man, poor man, beggar man, 
all one to McDuyal. And the cre 
sleep in the shed behind the rolling ¢! 

“T suppose an impulse to offer th 
ment: of some sort moved me to 
‘You’re nearly naked,’ I said. 

“He crossed one leg over the ot 
toe of the carpet slipper touching the 
manner of a burlesque actor, took 
out of his mouth with a little flouri 
to me: ‘Sure, Governor, I ain’t 
John Drew.’ 

“There was a sort of cocky uncone 
creature that gave his miserable sta 
beggarly distinction. He was in am 
dregs of life, and he was not depr 

“‘But if I had a sawbuck,’ he 
could bulge your eye. . . . Cou! 
way to one?’ 

“He arrested my answer with the’ 
of his fingers holding the stump of t 

“«Not work, Governor,’ and he n 


Bonds just as the Treasury would. And they [beta a :, duck of-his head, ‘and not murder. « 
could sow the world with them.” . I The Hobo Was Waiting for Me the Following Morning. as far as you please between ‘em.’ = 

He paused and moved his gold-rimmed spec- “" Howdy, Governor,’? He Said; “I Located Your Man” “The fantastic manner of the derelicl/# 
tacles a little closer in on his nose. fectious. 


“You see these war bonds are scattered all over the mean dime-novel disguises—false whiskers and a limp. I “OQ. K.’ I said. ‘Go out and find me 4a man | 
country. They are held by everybody. It’s not what it mean the ability to be the character he pretends—the thing deserter from the German Army, was a tanner 10 
used to be, a banker’s business that we could round up. that used to make Joe Jefferson Rip Van Winkle—and not began life as a sailor, and I’ll double your money- 


Nobody could round up the holders of these bonds. an actor made up to look like it. That’s the reason nobody you a twenty-dollar bill.’ 28 ae 
“A big crook like Mulehaus could slip a hundred million could keep track of Mulehaus, especially in South Amer- “The creature whistled softly in two short 2 
of them into the country and never raise a ripple.” ican cities. He was a French banker in the Egypt business notes. ¢ ¢ 
He paused and drew his fingers across his bony pro- and a Swiss banker in the Argentine.” “““Some little order,’ he said. And taking @ 
truding chin. He turned back from the digression: out of his pocket he stuck it into the stump of 
“Tl say this for Mulehaus: He’s the hardest man to “And it was a clean job. They had got away with the which had become too short to hold between 
identify in the whole kingdom of crooks. Scotland Yard, plates. We didn’t have a clew. We thought, naturally, “At this moment a boy from the post office al ™ 


the Service de la Sfireté, everybody, says that. I don’t that they’d make for Mexico or some South American with the daily report from Washington, and I 3)" 
| 


a oak 


iair, tipped the creature, and went into the hotel, 
ng to pay McDuyal as I passed. 

here was nothing new from the department except 
ur organization over the country was in close touch. 
id offered five thousand dollars reward for the re- 
, of the plates, and the Post Office Department was 
vosting the notice all over America in every office. 
ecretary thought we had better let the public in on 
not keep it an underground offer to the service. 

had forgotten the hobo, when about five o’clock he 
_ me a little below the Steel Pier. He was in a big 
‘and he had something clutched in his hand. 

i: ealled to me as he hurried along: ‘I got him, 
«nor. . . ~ See you later!’ 

‘se me now,’ I said. ‘What’s the hurry?’ 

} flashed his hand open, holding a silver dollar with 
‘mb against the palm. 

‘an’t stop now, I’m going to get drunk. See you later.’ 
Pmiled at the disingenuous creature. He was saving 
, the dry hour. He could point out Mulehaus in any 
i chair, and I would give some coin to be rid of his 
ésion.” 

‘ker paused. Then he went on: 

[ras right. The hobo was waiting for me when I came 
cthe hotel the following morning. 

‘owdy, Governor,’ he said; ‘I located your man.’ 
[ras interested to see how he would frame up his case. 
‘ow did you find him?’ I said. 

| grinned, moving his lip and his loose nose. 


‘yme luck, Governor, and some sleuthin’. It was like” 


-_ thought you was stringin’ me. But I said to my- 
jl keep out an eye; maybe it’s on the level—any 
1 hing can happen.’ 
£ put up his hand as though to hook his thumb into 
anhole of his vest, remembered that he had only a 
_ttoned round him and dropped it. 
‘+d believe me or not, Governor, it’s the God’s truth. 
‘four o’ clock up toward the Inlet I passed a big, well- 
s|, banker-looking gent walking stiff from the hip and 
sag out his leg. ‘‘Come eleven!’’ I said to myself. 
aie goose-step!’’ I had an empty roller, and I took a 
1 ver to him. 
*Shair, Admiral?’ I said. 
a looked at me sort of queer. 
“What makes you think I’m an admiral,my man?’ he 
ws. 
“Well,” Isays, lounging over on one foot reflective like, 
bly could be a-viewin’ the sea with that lovin’, owner- 
) ok unless he’d bossed her a bit. . . . If I’m 
tAdmiral, you takes the chair.”’ 
‘2 laughed, but he got in. ‘I’m not an admiral,” 
‘ai, “but it is true that I’ve followed the sea.’’’ 
2 hobo paused, and put up his first and second fingers 
a like a V. 


““Now, Governor,”’ He Began, When He Had Taken a Look at the Tracks, 


“<Two points, Governor—the gent had been a sailor and 
a soldier; now how about the tanner business?’ 

“He scratched his head, moving the ridiculous cap. 

““That sort of puzzled me, and I. pussyfooted ,along 
toward the Inlet thinkin’ about it. If a man was a tanner, 
and especially a foreign, hand-workin’ tanner, what would 
his markin’s be? 

““T tried to remember everybody that I’d ever seen han- 
dlin’ a hide, and all at once I recollected that the first 
thing a dago shoemaker done when he picked up a piece of 
leather was to smooth it out with his thumbs. An’ I said 
to myself, now that'll be what a tanner does, only he does 
it more . . . he’s always doin’ it. Then I asks myself 
what would be the markin’s?’ 

“The hobo paused, his mouth open, his head-twisted to 
one side. Then he jerked up as under a released :spring. 

“And right away, Governor, I got the answer to it—flat 
thumbs!’ : 

“The hobo stepped back with an air of victory and 
flashed his hand up. 

““And he had ’em! I asked him what time it was so I 
could keep the hour straight for McDuyal, I told him, but 
the real reason was so I could see his hands.’”’ 

Walker crossed one leg over the other. 

“Tt was clever,” he said, ‘‘and I hesitated to shatter it. 
But the question had to come. 

“Where is your man?’ I said. 

“The hobo executed a little deprecatory step, with his 
fingers picking at his coat pockets. 

“<“That’s the trouble, Governor,’ he answered; ‘I in- 
tended to sleuth him for you, but he give me a dollar and 
I got drunk . . ., you saw me. That man had got out 
at McDuyal’s place not five minutes before. I was flashin’ 
to the booze can when you tried to stop me. . . . Nothin’ 
doin’ when I get the price.’”’ 

Walker paused. 

“Tt was a good fairy story and. worth something. I 
offered him half a dollar. Then I got a surprise. 

“The creature looked eagerly at the coin in my fingers, 
and he moved toward it. He was crazy for the liquor it 
would buy. But he set his teeth and pulled up. 

“No, Governor,’ he'said, ‘I’m in it for the sawbuck. 
Where’ll I find you about noon?’ 

“T promised to be on the Boardwalk before Heinz’s Pier 
at two o’clock, and he'turned to shuffle away. I called an 
inquiry after him. . . . You see there were two things 
in his story: How did he get a dollar tip, and how did he 
happen to make his imaginary man banker-looking? 
Mulehaus had been banker-looking in both the Egypt and 
the Argentine affairs. I left the latter point suspended, as 
we say. But I asked about the dollar. He came back at 
once. ua : 

“*T forgot about that, Governor,’ he said. ‘It was like 
this: The admiral kept looking out at the sea where an old 


Aaa 
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freighter was going South. You know, the fruit line to 
New York. One of them goes by every day or two. And I 
kept pushing him along. Finally we got up to the Inlet, 
and I was about. to turn when he stopped me.. You know 
the neck of ground out beyond where the street cars loop; 
there’s an old board fence by the road, then sand to the sea, 
and about halfway between the fence and the water there’s 
a shed with some junk in it. You’ve seen it. They made 
the old America out there and the shed was a tool house. 

““When I stopped the admiral says: ‘‘Cut across to the 
hole in that old board fence and see if an automobile has 
been there, and I’ll give you a dollar.”’? An’ I done it, an’ I 
got it.’ 

“Then he shuffled off. 

***Be on the spot, Governor, an’ J’ll lead him to you.’”’ 

Walker leaned over, rested his elbows on the arms of his 
chair, and linked his fingers together. 

“That gave me a new flash on the creature. He was a 
slicker article than I imagined. I was not to get off with 
a tip. He was taking some pains to touch me for a green- 
back. I thought I saw his line. It would not account for 
his hitting the description of Mulehaus in the make-up of 
his straw man, but it would furnish the data for the dollar 
story. I had drawn the latter a little before he was ready. 
It belonged in what he planned to give me at two o’clock. 
But I thought I saw what the creature was about. And I 
was right.” 

Walker put out his hand and moved the pages of his 
memoir on the table. Then he went on: 

“T was smoking a cigar on a bench at the entrance to 
Heinz’s Pier when the hobo shuffled up. He came down 
one of the streets from Pacific Avenue, and the direction 
confirmed me in my theory. It also confirmed me in the 
opinion that I was all kinds of a fool to let this dirty hobo 
get a further chance at me. 

“T was not in a very good humor. Everything I had set 
going after Mulehaus was marking time. The only report 
was progress in linking things up; not only along the 
Canadian and Mexican borders and the customhouses, 
but we had also done a further unusual thing, we had an 
agent on every ship going out of America to follow through 
to the foreign port and look out for anything picked up on 
the way. 

“Tt was a plan I had set at immediately the robbery was 
discovered. It would cut out the trick of reshipping at sea 
from some fishing craft or small boat. The reports were 
encouraging enough in that respect. We had the whole 
country as tight as a drum. But it was slender comfort 
when the Treasury was raising the devil for the plates and 
we hadn’t a clew to them.” 

Walker stopped a moment. Then he went on: 

“‘T felt like kicking the hobo when he got to me, he was 
so obviously the extreme of all worthless creatures, with 

(Concluded on Page 106) 


“the Man That Made Them Tracks Carried Something Heavy’’ 
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“can’t you stay in your garage for a time and give 
some of us other makes a chance?” 

Old J. D. Ward smiled wisely and settled massively 
back into the leather depths of the buffet-observation-car 
chair. The limited was clattering through the snow-covered 
suburbs of Salt Lake, gathering momentum for the final 
lap of the Los Angeles Sunshine Sweepstakes. 

“My new Darco motor truck, Fred,’’ the Bear rumbled 
vigorously, ‘‘needn’t cause any worry to your high-toned 
eight-lunged Rexton. This is no pleasure-car proposition 
with twenty-one coats of paint and varnish. No, sir! The 
homely elephant I’m raving about is the best motor truck 
that ever took the right of way from a street car. And 
d’you suppose the publie’ll look at it? Not much!” 

“Never got much worked up over trucks myself,” ad- 
mitted Wheeler. J. D.’s former sales manager and present 
rival was frankly interested. He thought that he had 
known every nut and bolt in the famous Darco owner’s 
complicated character, but here was something that re- 
quired explaining. ‘“‘What’s up, J. D.?” he queried. 
“Lost your speed fever?” 

Old Bruin’s grizzled head jerked up aggressively. 
*«Speed’s one thing, and it’s all right,’”’ he growled. ‘‘And 
work’s another. Wheeler’’—the old man’s tone grew 
husky—‘‘why won’t the world look at a worker? This 
truck experience has made me develop a knock. Once 
upon a time I was a worker myself, and I did a useful 
thing—designed and built a durn good motor. Nobody 
looked or cared. Then I took to winning races and to-day 
every kid is naming his homemade pushmobile after my 
Darecos. Now I turn back again and build a husky worker 
that’ll haul a five-ton load seventeen miles an hour, day 
in, day out—and can I get publicity? Beyond the usual 
canned stuff, not a line!” 

“So that’s the wherefore of your new publicity cam- 
paign?’’ murmured Wheeler. ‘‘ Well, your hundred-horse- 
power son-in-law, Toodles Walden, has put over a good 
one along that line. Say, there’s one live branch manager, 
J. D. Keeps the whole Los Angeles crowd hustling. 
Wasn’t that last publicity stunt of his a hummer?” 

Old J. D. looked up with sudden interest. ‘‘What’s 
that?’”’ he rumbled. “Publicity stunt? Has that kid 
really got away with something?” 

Wheeler nodded. ‘‘Yep. Didn’t he write you?” 

*“Not a line,” complained the Bear. 

“‘Guess he was saving it for a Christmas present,’ 
grinned Wheeler. ‘‘Say, what do they do to a fellow that 
tips off somebody’s Christmas secret?” 

“Hang him, maybe,” grunted J. D. He fished a coin 

from his pocket. ‘Heads you tell me; tails I’ll wait until 
I look in my stocking.” He flipped the silver ceiling- 
ward. .,. . ‘‘Heads it is. Shoot, sonny.’ 
Wheeler grinned ruefully. ‘‘Same old lucky Bear. Oh, 
well, the Los Angeles papers have been writing it up in 
headlines and Toodles can’t blame me; so here goes. 
About three weeks ago the prosecuting attorney raised a 
holler because the county’s motorcycle men weren’t catch- 
ing enough speeders. The sheriff went to bat for his 
lighting-cops. They fought through columns of the daily 
papers. Sheriff said he needed new motorcycles; that the 
old ones were too slow and ——’” 


(Cire you, J. D.,”’ mildly protested Fred Wheeler, 


& 
Ww 


Truck and Tree Were Lying, it Seemed, Where Truck 
and Tree Could Raise the Maddest Row 


“‘By thunder, they were, Fred!”’ Old J. D. interrupted 
with a broad grin. “‘I lost one of those fellows last summer, 
and I wasn’t doing a mile over sixty.”’ 

“Shame on you!’’ chided Wheeler. ‘“‘I thought you 
were law-abiding. Well, you’d better be good this winter, 
J. D. You can’t beat your own cars. Those cops are 
driving Darcos.”’ 

“What?” roared J. D. 
you crazy?”’ 

“Think I was,” acknowledged Wheeler, ‘‘to let Toodles 
sneak that stunt across under my Rexton. Whole town’s 
talking ’bout it. Best ey 

“Say,” Old Bruin interrupted gleefully, ‘that kid’s 
developing. Any salesman that can sell those hidebound 
supervisors ey 

“Oh, Toodles just loaned them three Darcos,’”’ put 
in Wheeler. ‘“‘Said he didn’t believe in fast and reck- 
less driving. Guaranteed that nothing could get away 
from his cars. Some stunt!”’ 

“Suffering cats!”’ exploded the Bear. ‘‘Loaned them 
Darcos—my cars? For those cops to joy-ride in? Hell’s 
bells! Of all ——” 

“Don’t skid your tires, J. D.,’’ soothed Wheeler. “Just 
think! Toodles Walden, champion speed-law buster of 
California, joining the law-and-order society; donating his 
cars to enforce the statutes of our glorious state. Isn’t that 
publicity ?”’ 

“Not on my Darco trucks, it isn’t!” flared J. D. “Just 
like that kid. Here I’ve:been writing him a library on how 
bad the trucks need publicity, and all I get is a brain 
storm that’ll cost me three Darco roadsters. Say, if you 
tried to teach that fellow music he’d go buy a steam piano. 
Excitement is his dessert, same as the others. They’ll 
cheer a racing car—a machine built for no other purpose 
than to do a few fast miles, but they won’t give a second 
look at a truck, a sturdy member of the work family.” 

“Well, didn’t you help educate ’em, J. D.—you and 
your high-powered racing cars?” 

“Maybe,” growled the Bear. “But they’re going to 
learn a new one—they’re going to take off their hats to a 
worker. Heard of the Mexican order, sonny?”’ 

“Only a little,” confessed Wheeler. 

“Well, there’s a job for motor trucks,” rumbled Bruin 
with gruff enthusiasm. ‘‘The governor of Lower California 
wants fifty trucks to build his new highway system. Now, 
that’s work! Good roads mean development, farmers, 
industries, schools—civilization. When the road job’s done 
they’re going to harness the Colorado River to some big 
irrigation projects. A desert’ll be made to grow cotton, 
barley, melons and other essential crops. Isn’t 
that a task for a worker?” 

“You haven’t landed it yet, though!’ warned 
J. D.’s rival. “‘Luckily for you, the Rexton peo- 
ple don’t build trucks—but there’s others who do! 
The Fargot outfit, for instance.” 

““Fargot?’’ roared the Bear. ‘‘ Those fancy cast- 
iron rattletraps buck that sand? Why, they’d be 


“Darcos? Holy mackerel, are 
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* 
lost if they got ue 


from a repair she 
here, sonny,”’ he muttered confidentially: ““Governor 
drives a Darco touring car. “Nuf said! His represent: 
Timothy P. Brenton, a hard-headed Yankee business | 
is going to meet me in Los Angeles. Bet you a new 
paste that order in my book.” a 

“I’m betting for you—not against you, J. D., 
the Rexton agent. ‘“‘But I heard before I lef 
week ago that.Cutie Cook, the Fargot Compa 
sales manager from Indianapolis, was in to 
watch that fellow. He’s clever despite his 
make-up. . . . Well, there’s the lunch 
back to the diner, J. D.?” J 

“Not hungry,” grunted Bruin. ‘See you late 

Deep wrinkles came into his old weather- 
hide with Wheeler’s departure. 

“Why didn’t Toodles write me that Cook wa 
he muttered to himself, puffing savagely on 
With Cook—the smooth-brushed right-hand ma 
Dutton Hopfield, the Fargot owner—on the 
Mexican order might not be so secure as he hadi 

The Fargot crowd were bitter fighters and |! 
If necessary they would sacrifice every dollar 
that order to even up a long list of defeats admi 
the Darco racing cars. ‘‘I’ve licked ’em before, 2 
I can do it again!” J. D. muttered. . 

Full of his vision and his problem Old J. D 
from the limited into the pink and blue ol 
Southern-California afternoon, to be pounced 
brown-eyed, curly-haired shaft of sunshine, who 
if all the passengers did see her kiss her grizzled di 

“By golly, Dorothy, child,’ beamed the 
seem honestly glad to see the old man! Would 
much though for that frisky husband of yours. 
Toodles?” 

A serious look came into the Cub’s brown f 

“‘Toodles is in San Diego, daddy,” she explainet 
telegram came from some man about truecks—tru! 
Mexico, I think it was—and Toodles left right awa - ; 
seemed a little worried, daddy; sent you this note. 

And Dorothy glanced searchingly at her father’s 
nance, recalling Toodles’ parting words that mi 
“You show him that, hon, and watch Papa Bear] 


the depot!” a. 


But Old J. D. with an expression as of p' 
eagerly tearing open the envelope. F 


Received inside information that Brenton le 
morning with the Fargot man from Indianapolis 
over road work being done by Fargot trucks in 1) 
Valley. They will stay overnight at San Diego an 
to-morrow. I’m leaving at once to join them tl 

: worry. 


istering hades!” he thundered in‘a full-lunged blast. 
2 Yes, I won’t! Trying to cut round me and take 

edit, is he? Yes, he will! That smooth, wily Cook 

itch him somewhere. He’ll never get into Imperial 

shem. Good night!” 

—is something wrong, daddy?” inquired the Cub. 

h, no!” snorted J. D. ‘‘The Darco Motor Company 

ist lost an order for fifty trucks—that’s all!” He 

d at his huge gold watch. “‘I’ve got to get there 

f—to-night!”’ 

‘5u haven’t time, have you?” suggested Dorothy. 

quite a ways.” 

iundred and forty miles,” grunted Old Bruin, thor- 

iy heated. ‘‘Do it in three hours.” 

bt you a week at Coronado you can’t!” flashed back 

ib, her eyes dancing with a humorous combativeness 

yrought out very strongly her resemblance to Old 


He short minute the Bear stood and glared. 


jah!” growled her father. ‘‘I see your game, young 
- Bet and I’d have to take you along to prove who 
H 
jease! Please!” coaxed Dorothy. 
‘right, hon,” muttered J. D. abstractedly. His mind 
urs ahead, arguing over the superiority of the Darco 
| with a man who held a commission to purchase 
- “T’ll make him see that Darcos can work as well as 
rver raced. I’ll show him they’re workers!”’ he mut- 
co himself. 
It phrase had become Old J. D.’s battle hymn. It 
pen the underlying reason for the retirement of the 
< racing cars from the speedways. 
Iyant to do something greater than just build high- 
ed playthings for a few thousand rich men,” he had 
yd when he gave out the announcement of his new 
i:t. ‘ 
t motor-truck buyers had skeptically demanded: 
hve has this truck made good?” . For the trade-mark 
ad flashed victoriously under many checkered flags 
ir nothing to them. They were purchasing efficiency 
samina—not speed. 

Cme along, then, hon,’”’ rumbled J. D. “TI’ll phone 
sop. We'll have dinner while they’re getting a car 
ly’ 
> as just seven o’clock when the big red Darco roadster 
ré out Stephenson Avenue and bored its two gleaming 
s to the darkness of the Whittier Highway. Free of 
Ci limits Old J. D. kicked open the cut-out. The Darco, 
1 steadily increasing roar, hungrily filled its four huge 
sswith the life-giving gas that was flowing past the 
vely valve in its iron mouth. 
/oythy slipped farther down behind the wind shield. 
t oodly roar promised a speedy end to her three hour 
| She glanced at the speedometer. The black nu- 
ah0 came swinging into view. 
/Etier soon dropped behind the singing tires and the 
‘ccengthened its stride for the long straightaway. The 
T’ paws rested snugly on the wheel. A half-smile was 
cing at his mouth. At that moment he was 
‘yregretting the desire “to do something 
ut( than build high-powered playthings.” 
‘tiually Old J. D. became con- 
usf two gleaming eyes, reflected 
helate glass of the wind shield. 
othr half mile and they glared 
sisntly back into his face.. He 
teihis position to shut 

tl annoying beam. 

ez3 noted the blend- 

ofinother roar with 

On exhaust. 
» Ihts of the 

buind swung 
mthe wind 


shield to the road at 
J. D.’s left elbow. 
The rays of the two 
pairs of headlights 
fused together. An- 
other red hood crept 
up alongside. 
“Tf that fellow’s 
scratching for a race 
he’s located 
tt Ould ey" 
snorted 
Bruin. 

The Darco 
leaped for- 
ward. Doro- 

~ gg i thy craned 

: ith Fear:Strained Faces, Fought rearward with 
Téely With the Huge Steering Wheets, 2 Sudden un- 

4 thwing the Crazed LeviathansAway easiness. The 
From the Yawning Chasm outlines of a 


| Py ae 


familiar radiator loomed in the darkness. Her woman’s 
intuition added a warning. 

“Tt’s—it’s a Darco,” she shouted, trying to make herself 
heard above the inferno of noise. 

The Bear nodded. 

“‘Tt’s—it’s the speed officers!” | 

Old J. D.’s figure stiffened with a jerk. With grim 
detail his mind registered Toodles’ big publicity scheme, 
forgotten until now in the anxiety of the Mexican order. 
A sudden panicky fear gripped him. Abruptly that panic 
was transferred to the thundering motor. The Darco, like 
a wild frightened monster of the night, lunged for the black- 
ness ahead. Above its deafening roar J. D.’s ears repeated 
Wheeler’s warning: “‘You can’t beat your own cars!’ 

But J. D. was beating his own car. Miles fled rear- 
ward beneath the plunging roadster. Yard by yard 
the Bear lengthened the distance between F 
himself and the pursuing car. The peace- 
ful orange groves that bordered the road 
were a dim motion-picture film gone mad. 

Another quarter of a mile and the Darco 
roared into a turn; skidded; straight- 
ened out, and flew. In one brief in- 
stant of time Dorothy’s eyes caught 
the glint of a large orange-shaped 
yellow sign that seemed to detach . 
itself from the roadside and hurtle by. 

“Took out, daddy!”’ she yelled. 
““We’re in Orange County!”’ 

At that instant the Darco plunged 
into another turn. It was a sharp 
right angle. Foramoment 
the car seemed to-balance 
on two wheels; then, with 
a distinct jar, righted. 
Dorothy, turning to look 
back,-thought J. D. 
nodded an answer to her 
warning. 

““They’ve dropped 
out,” she called at the end 
of another roaring 


half mile. ‘‘Haven’t 
turned the corner 
yet!” 


Old Bruin slid 

down in his seat. 

Well, that was 

close. But he’d 

have something 

to tell Wheeler 

anyway — some- 

thing about beating his own cars. 

oe A startled exclamation from the 

Cub immediately erased the 
thought. 

“No! There they are!... 
They’re coming faster! ... 
Daddy! Daddy! Don‘t 
stop! They’re gain- 
ing!”’ 

The black numeral on the 
speedometer was 70. Bruin 

wasn’t stopping. By every trick he knew he was 
trying to change that 70 to 75. 
“They’ve separated!” suddenly screamed Doro- 
thy. “Thelights! . . One’s behind the other!” 
This insane description was understandable to 
J. D. Too late his lagging memory slipped in the 
warning his ears had missed; too late he remembered the 
orange sign and its ironical message: ‘‘ Welcome.” 

A member of the reception committee, his body bent 
low over the handlebars of a late-model four-cylinder 
motorcycle, swept past the Darco. He made the 70 and 
about five more. The second officer was just behind. It was 
surrender. 

But the reception committee didn’t say anything that 
sounded like ‘‘Welcome.”’ That part of the sign was for 
thirty-mile-an-hour guests. 

Instead he howled: “‘Under arrest! What t’ hell you 
think this is?” 

J. D. didn’t say. There were too many more important 
facts. The largest was: Santa Ana was the county seat of 
Orange County and a certain noted judge had acquired the 
disconcerting habit of ten-day jail sentences. If they jailed 
a man for forty miles an hour what would they do to him 
for seventy, he wondered. Why hadn’t he stopped in Los 
Angeles County, where the only penalty would have been 
a heavy fine. And visions of Timothy P. Brenton escaping 
into Imperial with the affable Fargot sales manager rose 
to gall his hopes. Also in the background, though none the 
less clear, was the originator of the great publicity scheme. 
The Bear’s jaws snapped savagely as he followed the mo- 
torcycle officer down the dismal road toward Santa Ana. 
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Four days later the ceiling 
of the Western Branch ech- 
oed to the ominous rumble 

of Old Bruin’s home-coming. Seventy-two 
hours in the Orange County jail had not 
improved J. D.’s temper, though it had 
enriched a prominent attorney; but three 
days taken away from ten left seven, and 
J. D. hardly begrudged the fee. 

“Now, young man,” growled the Bear, 
“you've considerable explaining to do.” 

“Oh, be reasonable, J. D.,’’ pleaded Toodles Walden. 
“You know I didn’t set that trap for you. Anyway, 
if you’d only stopped in Los Angeles County and a 

‘Leave that rogues’-gallery publicity stunt until later,” 
thundered Bruin. “‘I want to know why you let that 
Fargot salesman get away with my customer. I knew that 
foxy Cook would ditch you. Now if it hadn’t been for 
your damned motor-cops’ relief society I ——” 

“He didn’t ditch me!” flared Toodles. ‘I did every- 
thing that you could have done. I had a long talk with 
Brenton. He said he wasn’t going to place an order for an 
unknown truck until he was sure it would do the work. 
What ——”’ 

“And why is it unknown?” wrathfully bellowed J. D. 
“Tf you’d carried out my orders and put across some good 
publicity on the Darco trucks it wouldn’t be unknown!” 

“Your orders!” yelled Toodles, boiling over. ‘Say, did 
you ever try to coax a five-ton truck to turn flipflops for a 
publicity story? Believe me, I have; and they are one 
stubborn elephant. The only thing spectacular about ’em 
is their noise.”’ 

“Rot!” roared J. D. ‘‘The trouble’s with you. You’ve 
been overfed on success. Chronic case of mental indiges- 
tion. There’s more romance in a motor truck than in the 
fastest speed wagon. Use your imagination. Train your- 
self to see the romance in work.” 

“Romance?” howled Toodles. “‘In a motor truck? Say, 
there’s more in a gray-and-black mule. I’ll admit they’re 
both durn good workers—but that’s as far as they go.” 

“Poor recommendation, I guess,’”’ growled the Bear— 
“a good worker. Sonny, that’s the whole romance of 
American industry. Ships, buildings, railroads, cities, fac- 
tories—all built by men who don’t look pretty, but are 
damn good workers. Bah! You youngsters don’t know 
the first meaning of the word ‘romance.’”’ 

He settled grimly back in his chair and glared at a fancy 
Christmas calendar over his desk. 

“But say, J. D.,”’ argued Toodles, cooling down, ‘‘if 
you’re so. keen on work why don’t you bid on the Cabrillo 
Dam contract? Plenty of toil there.’ 

“What’s that?” asked J. D., straightening up aggres- 
sively. ‘‘Did those Cabrillo Valley ranchers win their 
fight?”’ 

“You bet,’’ assured Toodles. ‘“‘Engineers reported the 
old Cabrillo Dam in a dangerous condition. Said the nar- 
row bottlelike shape of the valley made it a death trap. 
Newspapers played up the story; printed photographs of 
Cabrillo City and demanded protection for the thousands 
of lives that would be in the path of the flood if the dam let 
go. The Cabrillo Land and Water Company was almost 
mobbed. They’ve promised to cut a temporary spillway 
across into Uvalde Wash and to build a new concrete dam. 
There’ll be a ten-mile haul of material from the end of the 
railroad. Let’s bid on the contract. Great truck pub- 
licity, J. D.” 

“Sounds well, sonny,’’ rumbled the Bear. ‘‘But were 
you ever in the Cabrillo Valley after the winter rains 
had started? No! Well, there isn’t a motor truck 
built that could get through the mud.” 

“Oh, the work on the dam won’t start until spring,” 
explained Toodles. 

“Spring?” burst J. D. “That ends it. Long before 
then other trucks than my Darcos will be building a new 
empire in Mexico.”’ 

“But J. D.——” began Toodles. 
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“Back to the bench, sonny,’ brusquely ordered Old 
Bruin. ‘The truck game is too heavy for you—you’ve 
fanned. The Darco Motor Company is sending in a pinch 
hitter. By thunder, I’ll slam over a hit that’ll put my 
Mexican order across like umbrellas on a rainy day. 

Now clear out 0’ here and let me think!”’ 

And Toodles cleared—crept away, as it seemed to him 
afterward. For the remainder of that day the manager of 
the Western Branch speeded up the force until everybody 
silently cursed him for a pest. 

It was December, and people were renewing their an- 
nual custom of pretending not to notice mysterious pack- 
ages. But two days later, when delivery drays began to 
fill up the Darco plant with outlandish and strange uten- 
sils, Toodles was frankly puzzled. They were queer 
Christmas presents for an automobile agency. A large coil 
of flexible steel cable, a half dozen broad-edged axes, vari- 
ous picks and shovels, crowbars, several sets of double- 
reduction blocks and tackle, and finally a half cord of 
heavy two-foot hardwood blocks were dumped helter- 
skelter on the floor of Tom Darby’s neat garage. 

Meanwhile, under Darby’s watchful eyes, two Darco 
trucks were given a general overhauling. The dual solid- 
rubber tires were stripped from the rear wheels and the 
heavy blocks of oak bolted on in their place, somewhat 
after the manner of a caterpillar drive. 

But it was the arrival of two huge wooden sleds that 
roused Toodles to inquire: ‘‘What’s going on, Darby? 
Fitting out a polar expedition?” 

» And for the fifteenth time the mechanician grinned as he 
bossed the loading of a sled onto one of the trucks. 

Vaguely he replied: ‘‘ Maybe.” 

“Where you going, J. D.?”” Toodles demanded of the 
Bear ten minutes later. 

“Sonny, I’m going to drive the Darcos through the 
front-page headlines into my Mexican order.” 

“Huh!” grunted Toodles with a disgusted glance at 
the loaded trucks. ‘“‘Thought possibly you were going to 
take your hippo friends for a sleigh ride.” He marched 
back into the salesroom. 

Old J. D. Ward was too old a hand at the publicity game 
to risk a premature announcement of his plans. He wisely 
kept silent. Of course Toodles could be trusted, but there 
was the bitter memory of a three-day visit to Santa Ana. 
So Toodles was left to fume and wonder. 

“T’ll bet ten dollars this expedition won’t sail without 
me,” the young man wagered with himself. ‘‘Those fel- 
lows are sure going somewhere!” 

On the morning of December tenth Toodles found on his 
arrival at the Western Branch that he owed himself ten 
dollars. The two 
wooden-shod Jug- 
gernauts, Old 
Bruin, Tom Darby 
and six members 
of the shop force 
were missing. 
Sometime in the 
dark silent hours 
the expedition had 
sailed for ports un- 
known. 

For a week fol- 
lowing, Toodles 
and his imagina- 
tion stormed the 
universe for an ex- 
planation, but 
without results. 
The Bear had cov- 
ered his tracks ex- 
ceedingly well. 
And that was 
why, when the 
telephone in his 
Hollywood bunga- 
low rang at five 
o’clock on the 
eighth morning he 
lost no time in 
answering. 

KAY EStt Aas 
Walden talk- 
ANG vest WHO Titers 
Oh, hello, Mark.’’ 
To himself he mut- 
tered: ‘‘ Now what 
the devil does 
Mark Larkin want 
at this hour?”’ 
Mark Larkin was 
the automobile 
editor of the Morn- 
ing Report. ‘Yes, 
you big boob, of 
course I heard 
you,’’ he again 
informed the 


transmitter. ‘‘What’s that? Am I the fellow who 
said there was no romance in a motor truck? i 
Say, what’s the joke? No, you mutt; of course 
I haven’t seen the morning paper. What? 
WHat! Sure, I’ll get it.” : 

He banged up the receiver, forgot his bare feet and 
pyjamas, and rushed out onto the cold dark porch. 

A minute later he was back with the damp copy of the 
paper. Shivering with excitement and cold his eyes 
spelled out the bold headlines: 

Darco TRUCKS BRING HUGE XMAS TREE 
FOR REPORT’S BIG PARTY 
San Bernardino Mountain Roads Braved by 


Sturdy Darcos; Giant Fir From Pine 
Crest to Thrill Hearts of L. A. Kiddies. 


“‘Oh, Toodles,’”’ exclaimed the Cub, who in an old-rose 
kimono was peeking excitedly over her husband’s shoul- 
der, ‘‘that’s the big celebration everybody’s talking about! 
It’s to be in Central Park Christmas Eve. And now 
daddy and his trucks are bringing the tree. Isn’t—isn’t 
that wonderful publicity, dear?” 

“Publicity?’’ yelled Toodles. ‘“‘It’s the biggest stunt 
ever! Good old Mark! Look here, hon, he’s stuck ‘Darco’ 
into both decks of the headlines. Oh, won’t that break the 
Fargot man’s heart? Say, the big Mexican order is just as 
good as in our office safe. Hurrah for Papa Bear!” And 
he grabbed the telephone and called the automobile edi- 
tor’s number. 


“Some stunt, eh, Mark?” he congratulated. ‘‘When 
did J. D. get in? Oh, beherethisafternoon. . . . 
Sure, I see why you held up the story. . Waited 


until everything was certain to go through, eh?... . 
What’s that? A parade! Down Broad- 
way this afternoon! Say, but you fellows are shooting 
high! Sure, see you later. So long!”’ 

Old J. D. was ‘‘shooting high’’—high enough, as he 
thought, to wing his order for fifty trucks. The huge 
eighty-foot silver-fir tree had been carefully cut in two so 
as to be dovetailed together again. The.large lower limbs 
were cut off in like manner. Darby, his truck loaded with 
the trunk and branches, had hurried direct to Los Angeles; 
but the Bear, with the forty-foot spectacular top, had 
stopped at snow line. Then, with the schedule arranged to 
arrive in the city in the afternoon, he had piled his truck 
high with snow and like a rampant elephant lumbered for 
home. 

Broadway at four o’clock that afternoon was jammed 
with Christmas shoppers who forgot their errands and 
eagerly lined the curb. Down the exact center of the 
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southbound car tracks progressed a noisy, majestic D 
truck. The Bear himself was presiding over the 
steering wheel; at his back a great heap of snow toy 
over the thick end of the fir tree. 

Above the awful racket of the clattering motor t 
rose the sharp clanging of bells from a long line of s 
ears. The enraged motormen were in a frenzy; but 
was Old J. D.’s hour, and not for a mere traction cory 
tion would he hurry his triumphal march. He was dri 
his beloved truck in the very spotlight of romance 
publicity. Forgotten were the long days of heartbrea 
struggle with the ice-gripped vastness of the San Bey 
dino Mountains, the long cold nights of anxiety over s¢ 
ing the tree and getting out before a sudden storm w 
block the roads. Any day now the rainy season r 
grasp Southern California in its wet, unrelenting , 
bridges would be swept away, highways made impass, 
and the mountain roads sealed under a weight of snow 
ice. 

But the race was won—almost. Old Bruin’s weaj 
beaten face was one huge grin. He played snowball 
the police officers and the crowds at the traffic-jam 
corners. 

“By George,” Toodles muttered, from his perch 
fire hydrant, ‘‘the old man sure knows how!” 

At last the Darco reached Seventh and Broadway- 
busiest and most congested corner of the shopping dis 
and a spot destined to be forever marked by a huge tj, 
stone in the graveyard of Old J. D.’s memory. 

“Move along! Move along!” yelled a frantic t| 
officer. 

J. D. retorted by planting a soft snowball squarely | 
blue cap. With a spurt of purple fuel smoke the I \ 
picked up its mighty load and started. The front w: 
jounced weightily over the tracks; the wooden-shod | 
ing wheels bit the rear rail, mounted heavily, settled } 
with a jolt —— 

There was a harsh snap, a terrific jar, and the ke 
truck, like a stricken hippopotamus, squatted W 
squarely in the middle of the crossing. A defective )p 
forged rectangular rear axle, strained by abuse, |a 
snapped. 

“Now, Santa Claus,’ bawled a frenzied police: a 
“you’ve played hell!” 

Old J. D.’s jaws clamped grimly together. Perspi iv’ 
streamed down into his eyes. Sternly he sat and gi)e 
the wheel like a granite statue, as though by mere sti ft! 
of will he could move that crippled truck and its by) @ 

The snow pile slowly melted into a muddy pud| 1! 
which traffic men and railway inspectors straine ill 
sweated am {th 
thoughtless gh 
ter of the wi 
while yam /iti 
car bells and Wi 
ing horns | thi 
stalled strei cal 
and auton ile 
played an: his 
tral accor pil: 
ment. Tru aul 
tree were |}, ! 
seemed, él! 
truck ani tit? 
could rai) ti 
maddest ro 4! 
ready see le!) 
half the car 1" 
city were | du) 
on four side fil? 
crossing, an is!) 
automobili wert 
expressing thie! 
views of t. pit 
ceeding. — 

Finally :e"® 
racked po? *” 
geant pul! te 
fire-alari Do! 
And und ‘lt 
firemen’s § 2! 
axes old | 4 
great puivlll 
scheme buittié® 
pile of bsh 
the curb. ‘hel! 
fire - dep: intl 
tractor heed ih 
grunted vil 
Darco wa: 
clear of crag, 
ing. 

Ni ow, 3 
pa,” grov-d 
police sB® 
“next tié 
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“ATHISON stepped aside, not only physi- 
eally but figuratively. He saw that fora 
. little while he was to be an outsider. There 
strange tragedy here, and it was going to be 
ed out imme- 
7. The attitude 
ma Farrington 
The Yellow 
yon was a dead 
ting that there 
-aecounts to 
| Already they 
1 to have for- 
¢ him. 
ourse he had 
» or at least 
(ted that these 
vemarkable 
“n were sis- 
-twins. From 
rment he had 
severed that 
\ photograph, 
‘| The Yellow 
ion in this very 
; established 
<t that Norma 
jzton was act- 
| the stage that 
tie had known. 
“a where he 
dll at ease and 
€\, he could see 
vo faces—so 
s at seen sepa- 
ly t was impos- 
- 0 tell which 
vaich or that 
eleretwo. Wit- 
ls own adven- 
so that hotel 
a.The detective 
>clared that 
»'omen had 
‘nid that fire es- 
», because he had 
| \othing but 
onts. But the 
bgether, as 
hbn now ‘saw 
a!The one with 
whte soul of her 
in! in her face, 
ot'—a sphinx. Hilda—he would never think of her as 
magain—a white page with a beautiful poem written 
m4 the other a page with a cryptogram. A miracle— 
oul call it nothing else; ‘physical allegory; the good 
jad the bad. The forest pool that slaked your thirst; 
lyig mirage of the desert. ‘And yet the mirage was no 
glious to the eye than the honest pool. Hé knew he 
id ever again mistake thé one for the other.:* | 
heshock over, the reality confirmed, The Yellow 
hen gathered her shattered forces. !She folded her 
s ad her body seemed to expand. #!“* ' 
Mia! . . . Well, why-not? I’knew that if I re- 
vedio New York our paths would cross again. I did 
wiit. But what will be will be. Always meddling! 
ayltrying to thwart me!” =: bgt 
Ye Berta; the same old Hilda, always bearing the 
it your misdeeds; always-sacrificing herself to shield 
~—t save the mother a hurt. For what I did never 
b hi; she loved you, tolerated me. ‘And the bitter 
y * all lies in the fact that she would have stood 
y_)m you but for my sacrifices, which misled her. 
, Im Hilda.” a eho 
Yo!” rasped Berta. “It was you, then,: who wore 
‘ono! You, turned Yankee swine!” 
I, \10 have sworn loyalty to the land you would be- 
'. tried to save you; but you would not have it.” 
Sa\ me? On the contrary your safety depends upon 
goc¢ nature. I hold you and this mollycoddle in the 
n olay hand. Take care!” 
ts — could frighten me, Berta. You know that. 
* si ! Do you realize that you have been dead eight 
ad are many kinds of death—some of our own 
to Said Berta insolently. 
cet the dead who never more return. Hight years 
ae other and I buried you in Greenwood.” 
: 7 !”—explosively. “What are you telling me?” 
om tta who was found in the river, recognizable 
he dress she wore and the locket. And every 
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Hilda Was Standing in the Doorway, Struck by That Hypnosis With Which Sudden Tragedy Always Benumbs Us 


spring the mother goes there with flowers. Your ghost is 
not pleasant, to see, Berta. The horror of that night in 
Shanghai when I learned the truth—that you were alive, 
notorious! The owner of a gambling house in the Bubbling 
Well-Road! ' Nightmare! Who was it we buried?” Hilda 
stepped forward menacingly. i 

“Fine steel and hammered brass,’’. thought Mathison. 
He could not touch the woman of brass now; she was 
Hilda’s sister, and Hilda should say what should be done. 
Nor could he smother the spark of admiration. Bad she 
might be, ruthless and predatory; she was no weakling. 
Whatever her end she would meet it hotly. He saw that 
Hallowell had been stronger than Samson, since this 
Delilah had not shorn his locks. 

Sisters who had not seen each other in eight years— 
deadly antagonists! He could not help philosophizing a 
little over this phenomenon of life. Sisters and brothers— 
the long roll of bitter tragedies from the day Cain grew 
jealous of Abel! He wished he were out of the room. It 
was sacrilege to witness the baring of these two souls. 

““Who was it we buried?”’ repeated Hilda. 

Berta frowned. Eight years—a long time to remember 
the trivial incidents associated with the abandonment of 
her people. All at once her eyes flashed and a corner of her 
lips went up in a twisted smile. 

“T remember now. I gave the old clothes and the locket 
to a creature on the street. So she killed herself, and I am 
dead! No wonder you left me in peace!”’ 

‘“Thief!”’ cried Hilda, flaming. ‘‘ You cold-blooded thief! 
You took the last jewel that mother had and pawned it, 
the jewel she had been clinging to desperately—the last 
link to the life she had known. The tragedy was nothing 
to you. You pawned it to buy a new dress, a new hat. 
What was her love for you? Something for you to prey 
upon; and having preyed upon the last morsel you took 
wing, like the kite you are! I discovered what had 
become of the jewel. Without her knowing it I worked 
nights for months to reclaim it. Then I ‘found’ it. I 
should waste my breath if I cried ‘Shame!’”’ 
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“Then don’t waste your breath, Hilda. Shame? 
Iam my father’s daughter, and I take what pleases 
me when and where I find it. Iran away because 
I was tired of poverty, tired_of you all. I hated 
you because you 
were always whining 
at my elbow not to 
do this and not to do 
that. Fine music! 
We were born in an 
hour of hate and ter- 
ror. [am the daugh- 
ter of my father, a 
noble; you are the 
daughter of a Copen- 
hagen circus rider. 
Tam a law unto my- 
self; and you are the 
puppet of circum- 
stance. Love my 
mother? Love any- 
thing? I don’t know. 
But I have avenged 
her. I have made 
mankind pay for the 
blows my father 
dealt her. And I 
never forgave her for 
not claiming her 
rights when father 
died. 

“We might have 
grown up in comfort; 
and her stupid pride 
kept us in rags. I 
did not ask to be 
born; my birth was 
not my will. Flesh 
and blood? Whatis 
life but an accident? 
Selfish? Who would 
look out for Berta 
but Berta? I am 
myself—no more, no 
less; and the path I 
travel is of my own 
choosing. Life! I 
have lived. Nolaw 
can take that away 
from me. You have 
called me the kite. 
What is the kite but 
cousin to the eagle? 
Look !back! Did I ever cringe, whine? If a blow was 
struck, did I not always strike back? The fault is you 
were always.trying to pour me into another mold; I had 
already been poured. What you wanted of me was some- 
thing like this fool’s parrakeet—something content to live 
inacage. Notfor Berta Nordstrom! I don’t know what 
my end will be, but it shall be a free end!” 

A wave of pity surged over Mathison. For Hilda’s sake 
he had contemplated letting this wild, untamed thing go; 
and now for the same reason he would not dare let her go. 
There was a chill of fear too. There was no knowing how > 
far this rising fury might carry The Yellow Typhoon. 
Neyer would:he forget. this picture. The angel and the 
destroyer; the same blood, the same physical perfection— 
sisters!’ And beyond the blood tie, total strangers. And 
for days he had been shuttlecock to their battledores; the 
one trying to save him, the other trying to break him. 

“One question,” he interrupted grimly. 

Berta whirled upon him. 

“Ask it!” 

“Had you a hand in Bob Hallowell’s death?” 

“Tf I had I’d answer, wouldn’t 1? No! But I had killed 
him a thousand times in my heart. I hated him above all 
other men. Men call’‘me The Yellow Typhoon. I accept. 
Woe to those who stand in my way. If I did not break 
Hallowell I spoiled his life. And I have beaten you. You 
and your sanctimonious Hallowell! Fools, I had but to 
crook my finger, and how beautifully you danced! I’d 
have twisted you round my finger with half a chance.” 

‘Berta, do you never stop to think?” 

The Yellow Typhoon laughed. ‘‘A sermon? Save it.” 

“No regret? No pity?” 

“Oh, I have my regrets—failures. But if you mean do I 
regret you and the past—a thousand times no! You say I 
have returned from the grave. You have yourself to thank 
for that. I had almost forgotten you. I promise you that 
I shall seek the mother.” 

“Take care, Berta! I am my father’s daughter too!” 

“A threat?” 
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Mathison began to grow alarmed. Never had he felt 
the danger so near. If Hilda suspected the game he was 
playing and dropped a single hint, they were lost; he, at 
any rate. The Secret Service would not strike until he was 
out of this house. Such had been his order. But if this 
madwoman caught one glimmer of the truth! 

“Come, Miss Farrington,”’ he said. 

“Very well. But always remember I tried to save you, 
Berta.” 

. “Farrington! Farrington! And I had all but forgotten! 
One of the men here told me. Farrington, the Broadway 
celebrity, rich and famous! Oh, if I but had the time!”’ 

“To injure me? You will not find it, Berta.” 

“No? Wait and see. To-morrow I shall search for the 
mother.” 

“You will never find her. I wish you no evil; after all 
you are still the child that was always touching the stove. 
Take care of yourself; and good-by forever, sister.’ 

In reply The Yellow Typhoon sped across to the door, 
which she opened with such violence that the knob was 
shattered. 

““Go! Iam ordered to free you. But for that! 

Go! Meddle no more with my affairs, Hilda Nordstrom!” 

Hilda passed into the hall. Mathison ran ahead and un- 
slipped the door chain; and a moment later they stood on 
the sidewalk, shadowy to each other in the blinding snow. 
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TRAIGHTWAY Mathison put his arm under Hilda’s 

and began plowing along through the snow, which was 
more than ankle-deep. As his stride was long she slipped 
and staggered to keep pace with him. There was a 
comforting strength in that arm of his. 

The tension over, the encounter past, her mind was 
like her feet—heavy and without spring. A thought 
entering her head wandered about emptily, then 
went away. Her brain was like a vast cathedral with 
one or two lonely tourists exploring. This droll 
imagery caused her to burst out laughing. Mathison 
merely tightened his grip. 

She was soul weary and body weary. She would 
have liked to lie down in the soft inviting snow and _ }\ 
never move again. The drab future that lay beyond! 


What might have been could not possibly be now. \ (i) 


So long as Berta lived Hilda must walk in her shadow. 
It did not matter whether Berta roved free or was 
locked up in prison. And no doubt this man at her 
side, clean-cut and honorable above his kind, was 
already planning how to break the slender thread of 
their acquaintance. Why not? Seeing her, would he 
not always be seeing Berta, who in his eyes was a 
criminal of a dangerous type? 

From afar she heard his voice: ‘“‘There’s a drug 
store on the next corner. We'll order a taxi there. 
Your feet will be wet. I need not tell you ’m 
sorry.” 

“That my feet are wet or that the woman you know 
as The Yellow Typhoon is my twin sister? Why 
bother? Iought to hate her. Still, to me flesh and blood are 
flesh and blood. She is dangerous and should be punished; 
and yet instinct rebels at the thought. Free, she will be 
havoc. I know her of old. Her furies when she was little 
were frightful, because they were always calculated. For 
days I’ve been dreading the encounter, dreading yet court- 
ing it. It was inevitable. 

“Flesh and blood! What was God’s idea? My poor 
mother! She has been through so much; and now this 
must strike her. She was a circus rider in the Copenhagen 
_ Hippodrome, beautiful and admired. My father won and 
married her because it pleased his vanity. He tired of her 
within a month. Then he beat her—he was half Prus- 
sian—tortured and discarded her. Is there anything in 
prenatal influence? They say not. Yet look at Berta! 
My father’s soul. I don’t understand!’’—brokenly. 

“T am terribly sorry. An impasse; and I don’t know 
which way to turn. She is a dangerous enemy, and this is 
war. For your sake I want to let her go—back to the 
East. For my country’s sake I cannot. She must pay the 
grim reckoning. I have some influence. There will be no 
publicity. J can readily promise you that. You’re a 
brick; and I’d cut my hand off to save you this hurt. But 
I repeat, this is war. Fortunately the affair is military, 
out of the reach of a civil court, beyond the reporters. 
Winnowed of all chaff, the grain is that I’m powerless. In 
certain directions I have tremendous power; but only as 
an agent. I cannot judge, condemn or liberate. I am 
desperately sorry. She is the wife or companion of the 
man I believe killed my friend. She is the woman who 
gratuitously spoiled my friend’s life. The counts against 
her are heavy.” 

“T understand. You cannot break your oath of alle- 
giance for me; and my oath of allegiance will not permit 
you. But it tears and rends. Still, she once passed out of 
my life absolutely. 

“Perhaps my concern is for my mother. I am numb 
with the tragedy of it. Flesh and blood; but she denied it. 
I tried to save her. Suppose we let Berta’s fate rest on 
the knees of the gods?” 
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“If it is proved that she had nothing to do with Hallo- 
well’s death there is a chance of merely interning her for 
the duration of the war.’ 

“Hallowell! That afternoon he spoke to me in the 
Botanical Gardens. He thought I was Berta. I tried to 
save him; but I reached the villa too late. I saw it, in 
silhouette on the curtains! I called, rang the bell, shook 
the gate. Then the lights went out. I tried to save 
him!” 

“T know! He was the finest friend a man ever had. And 
somewhere up there among the stars his spirit is at peace. 
John Mathison has come through!” 

“Alone, all alone; without aid from anyone. With an 
immeasurable power behind you, you fought it out alone. 


are 


Hilda Put Her Hand Under the Little Sitken Banner 
and Raised it to Her Lips 


It was splendid—American! That envelope! The tame- 
ness of your surrender hurt. I did not understand until 
after we were in that house and-I saw you smile. That 
receipt was only a trap, a bait; and the man you believe 
killed Hallowell walked blindly into it. No one but you 
could touch that envelope once it was in a hotel safe. Am 
I right?” 

“The man is a prisoner in my room at this moment. 
When we enter this drug store it is a signal for the raiding 
of that house, fore and aft. A fly couldn’t escape. We 
idiotic Yankees! I have him! It took patience. But 
there was a guardian angel watching over John Mathison. 
Had you not warned me they would have learned the 
dance I was leading them, and vanished. They had me for 
sleep. I thought I was awake when actually I was sleep- 
walking.” 

“Then I wasn’t useless after all!”’ 

Se Niaz?” 

He smiled at the sky, at.the stars he couldn’t see, but 
knew were there. Day after to-morrow! 

Mathison was a one-idea man. What I mean is, when 
he undertook a task he went at it directly, whole-heartedly; 
there were never any side issues. 

Presently he spoke again: 

“There is one faver I must ask of you, to tighten the 
noose round this man’s neck. Will you testify before the 
authorities that you found the blue print in his kitbag? 
Otherwise I cannot prove that it was in his possession. 
The theft of the receipt constitutes a military crime; but 
the blue print convicts him of murder, either as principal 
or accessory. I can promise you there will be no publicity. 
Will you help me?” 

“T have sworn to.” 

“Do you know that blond man’s name?” 
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‘Neither do I. Curious thing! In that little red 
there are three descriptions; these vary only in the 
pations of the men described. All three are bulky, t 
and ruddy. Until now I dared not be inquisitive.” 

“And will you do me a favor?” 

“ Ask it.” 

“Let me see it through.” 

““You mean, go back with me to the hotel?” 

“oe Yes.’’ 

“Very well. And you can take Malachi home withy 

They entered the drug store, stamping the snow : 
their feet. ; 

To be with him just a little while longer—hecaus, 
loved him; she, Hilda Nordstrom, the proud! No 
cause she wanted to, but because it was written. The 
man in the world; and he did not care! Friendly 
interested, mystified until now; and to-morrow he w 
go his way. The daughter of a circus rider; the sist 
The Yellow Typhoon. The Farrington was no more 
him she would always be Hilda Nordstrom. Her } 
would not touch him, for he was without vanity. 
had her heart been calling out through it all, sinee 
miracle of the violets? ‘‘Love me! Love me!” §he 
thrown it forth as a hypnotist throws the will. “) 
me! Love me!” And all the while he was busy 
this affair of the Manila envelope, the blue print 
vengeance. All he had sought her for was to p 
that there were two women, so that he might mini 
the confusion and make no future misstep. — 

Was there another woman? Had he not hinte 
the supper table that there was? And yet on b 
the Nippon Maru hadn’t he told her there wa 
one? She just could not make him out. Then 
the Pacific his every act had been boyish, ter 
whimsical. Here he was smiling bronze, inserut; 
primordial. Blood and iron! The one man; an 
was only friendly, he didn’t care. When she pa 
to analyze the situation, however, the question } 
Why should he care? As Hilda Nordstrom— 
Farrington—he had known her less than three hi 
It was so hard to remember that on board the sh 
had been John Mathison to her, but she had been tol! 
baffling, begoggled old lady, hugging shadowy a 
keeping her back to the moon. 

What had happened to the world? Only a little: 
ago—a few months—she had been happy, gay a 
gay, enjoying life, success, the rewards of long andy; 
endeavor. And up over the fair horizon had riser 
typhoon. Berta; always Berta! os 


‘“‘Pardon! I did not hear,”’ she said. 

‘‘T said I was going to do a bit of telephoning. ri 
up a taxi. The boy is making you a cup of ne choe 
Better drink it.” Ss 

“ee Oh ! ” ' : 1 

Mathison was gone for a quarter of an hour. ee bi 
back to her, smiling. The taxi was at the curb. ki 

“Better let me take you straight home,’’ he sug & 

““You promised.” ad 

“But to-morrow 4 

“‘To-morrow,’’ she smiled, “‘always takes care oft! i 

“Come! After all it will be a matter of only fi 
moments. All I’ve got to do is to run up to the roo al 
give the Secret Service men their orders. And I'Iri l 
down Malachi. You are sure you want him?” — 

“Of course Iam!” His little green parrakeet! ’ 

Later when they entered Peacock Alley—total 
serted at this hour—he flung his greatcoat into ai 
twisting the green ribbon round a button of his jacl {3 

“‘Suppose you sit here on this divan? I shan’tt 
more than ten minutes. I ordered the taxi to wait.) 

“Go along, sailorman! And don’t forget Malach’ 

He wondered whether she realized how easily tha 
fell from her lips? Well, day after to-morrow — 
marched briskly up to the desk. 7 

“Take a good look at me,” he said to the clerk: th 
go to the safe and get the Manila envelope with my i 
graphs on it.”’ 

“Yes, sir. I was really waiting for you,” repl 
clerk with subdued excitement. ‘‘The man who pr? 
the receipt is in charge in your room.” a5 

He returned shortly with the envelope. MB 
crumpled it into a pocket. 

“Of course you understand that all these my 
actions have to do with the Government and thi * 
must be absolute secrecy on the part of the mate Ea 

“T have my orders to that effect, sir.’ 

Mathison nodded and turned toward the neal 
vator shaft. 

In a room on the ninth floor were three men. ™ 
near the window. His arms were folded and in his! ! 
a revolver. The fire escape was outside this windo) 
manner peculiar to Americans he rocked on the 3 
of his chair; and every little while there was 4 sl 
as the chair back hit the wall or the forelegs hit 
th second man sat with his back toward the b 
From this point of vantage he could watch }” 
entrance to the room and the man on the bed. He 
signs of boredom, as did the face of his comp n 


> 
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g with an automatic. He was sunk in his chair, his 
esting on the heels of his shoes. 

e prisoner, his hands clasped behind his head, seemed 
sularly interested in a pattern on the ceiling; but in 
y he was counting the thuds of the Secret Service 
tive’s chair; and out of this sound developed a daring 
aign for liberty. Because he had surrendered docilely 
ut a sign of protest or struggle he was confident he 
yy this time broken a wedge into the vigilance of his 
rs, He was a big man, blond; but his cheeks were no 
r ruddy. 

a stand by the radiator Malachi occasionally shifted 
eight from one foot to the other. He didn’t love any- 
and he never was going to love anybody again. His 
—or rather his beak—was thoroughly out of joint with 
orld. Rooms that swung high and swung low; rooms 
rattled and banged, the red walls of which hurt his 

and rooms with glaring lights. And always, just as 
lieved his troubles over, up went the cotton bag and 
1s off to other surprises. No; he was never going to 
anybody again. 

e man near the bathroom inspected his watch. 
[e ought to be along now.” 

e man on the bed sat up. Slowly he swung his legs 
s floor. He rubbed his palms together, and the links 
sen the manacles chinked slightly. He stood up. 
fay I go to the bathroom?”’ 

e man in the chair near the bathroom nodded. 
ave the door open,”’ he advised. 
me he would have risen and faced the bathroom door. 
1cross the room was his companion, who from where 
t could see into the bathroom obliquely. Slowly the 
ner passed the chair. He was the picture of dejec- 
With unbelievable swiftness in a man so big he 
.d and threw his arms over the Secret Service man’s 
, bringing the manacle chain against his throat mur- 
isly, all but garroting him. The automatic had 
ely touched the floor when the blond man releasing 
ictim and stooping behind the chair recovered it. 
yw comes the point upon which his endeavor had been 
1. When you lean back in a chair, to recover neces- 
3s a sharp forward tilt. Sometimes you get all the 
down and sometimes you have to make a second effort. 
happened to the operative by the window, dumfounded 
1e daring and suddenness of the attack. As he threw 
elf forward the second time violently the automatic 
ed. He caught it, but not quickly enough. 
)rop it! For I shall shoot to kill. Get up! Now kick 
my direction. Very good!’’ These words were 
ed with dispassionate coolness. 
1e victim of the garroting was writhing and coughing 
1e floor. He would be out of it for several minutes. 
e was only one idea in his head—to get air through his 
red throat. 
) the other operative the blond man said: “I ama 
erate man, and I promise to kill you if you do not 
“me absolutely. Unless I go forth free I might as 
go forth dead. It is my life against yours. Walk 
rd me, with your hands up.” 
1e Secret Service operative had heard voices like 
before; and he had wanted to live. Moreover, he 
7 that every exit would be cov- 
until the patrol arrived, if it was 
ready at the curb. At the ut- 
the blond devil’s victory 
d be short-lived. 
‘ou win!” he said quietly, 
ying forward. 
‘ace the other way.” 
ie operative obeyed. The 
acled hands rose above 
mprotected head and the 
sutt came crashing down. 
operative slumped to the 

. The blond man’s sub- 
ent actions bespoke his 
oughness in handling this 
of affair. He sought the 
kerehiefs, wet them, and - 
the operatives’ hands 
nd their backs. Few 
cs are tougher than wet 


e man he had hit was either 
or insensible; so he paid no 
attention to this unfortunate. 
iterest was in the operative who 
iow slowly getting air into his 
. The blond man threw him on 
yee sat on him, then rifled the pockets for the manacle 
’ He found it and freed his wrists. He ran to the bath- 
| again and returned with a towel, which he wound 
: the half-strangled man’s head. Next he calmly 
‘ted belongings which lay on the bureau top. 
Was reasonably certain that he could not escape by 
f the hotel entrances. There was only one chance—a 
>W on the first floor, from which he would have to risk 
of twelve or fourteen feet to the sidewalk. 


eh oe 


“I Will Give You Fifty Thousand Doliars in Coid Hard Cash. 


Malachi was climbirig up to his swing and clambering 
down to his perch. 

The blond man, the automatic ready, opened the door— 
and Mathison stepped in! The advantage of surprise in 
this instance was on Mathison’s side. A fighting man of 
the first order he struck first. He brought his fist down 
hammerwise upon the pistol, at the same time sending the 
toe of his boot to the enemy’s kneecap. Instinctive 
actions; but both blows went home. The blond man was 
forced to give back in order to set himself. 

There began then in that small room one of those con- 
tests that the Blind Poet loved to recount and which we 
nowadays call Homeric. Mathison was lighter than his 
opponent by thirty pounds, but he gave battle with a 
singing heart. This was as it should be, man to man. No 
tedious affair of the courts—cold, formal justice. Hot 
blood and bare hands! An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth! 

The blond man as he looked into Mathison’s eyes 
sensed that he was about to fight for his life; thus he 
became endowed with a frenzy that doubled his strength. 
His one blind endeavor was to get his gorilla arms round 
this Yankee swine who had tricked and beaten him. He 
lunged, head down. Mathison jabbed him and with light- 
ning speed shut the door with a backward kick. 

He met the blond man at every point—boxed him, 
used his boots, employed the science of the Jap wrestler, 
threw obstacles, laughed, taunted sailor fashion; in fact, 
fought with the primordial savagery of the Stone Age, 
scorning the niceties of sportsmanship. He knew what 
his antagonist was—a Prussian or. one who had been 
Prussianized. And with devilish cunning and foresight he 
carried the Prussian idea to this blond giant—to kill him 
with his bare hands! 

The blond man’s desperate swings landed frequently; 
for with his eye upon a single point Mathison was often 
compelled to expose his face. That throat! To reach it 
with that Japanese side cut, a blow that saps and blinds! 

Once the enemy succeeded in gripping Mathison’s 
jacket where its fastenings met; and Mathison wrenching 
back left half the front of his smart jacket in the eager hand. 

Bloody, an-eye half closed, his lips puffed and bleed- 
ing—but his teeth showing soundly 
through the grotesque smile—a_ gash 
across his forehead, Mathison continued 
to play for..the throat. 
Queer thing about such 
contests—there isn’t any 
pain until it is over. 

A dozen times they stum- 
bled over the operatives on 
the floor. The one with the 
towel round his’ head was 
now alive and was tugging 
powerfully at the 
wet linen binding 
his wrists. Finally 
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he managed to get to his feet, only to be hurled against 
the wall. 

The inconvenience of these obstacles, animate and in- 
animate, reacted against Mathison as often as it did 
against his enemy; and at one time Mathison was borne 
back against the foot rail of the bed but a violent thrust 
of the knee extricated him. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly Mathison was offered his 
opening. The operative who was still blinded by the 
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towel rose again and staggered about. He struck against 
the blond man’s shoulder, and as the latter thrust him 
aside Mathison struck. 

Not an honorable blow, this cut at the throat; not the 
sort white men use in fisticuffs. But, I repeat, these two 
were bent on killing each other. 

When you touch a hot coal your hand jerks back. It is 
reflex action purely; the conscious brain has nothing to do 
with it. So it is with the blow on the Adam’s apple. The 
hands fly to the throat because they must! 

Mathison did not pause to note the effect of the stroke. 
He knew it had gone home. He had been badly punished 
but he was still fighting strong. The years of clean living, 
of unsapped vitality were paying dividends to-night. He 
sent in a smothering hail of blows with all the power he 
had left to put behind them. 

It was now that the other man began to realize he was 
no longer interested in killing Mathison, that he sought 
only to get away from this force and fury which were 
superior to his own. He looked about desperately for a 
corner to turn; but there wasn’t any. Back he went, back 
until his legs struck the edge of the bed. Even as he 
wavered Mathison leaped, bore his man down, knelt on 
his ribs and dug his fingers into the bull-like neck. No 
doubt Mathison would have throttled him. An eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth! But a singular event stayed 
his hands. 

During all this surging to and fro, this battering and 
scuffling, Malachi’s fear and agitation had grown to the 
point where he was compelled to express his disapproval 
in the only way he knew—by sounds, hoarse, raucous 
sounds, human words. 

“Mat! Chota Malachi! 
where’s my tobacco? . . .° Mat! Lysgaard ! 
‘ To hell with the Ki! Mathison, Hallowell 
and Company, and be damned to you! . Mat! 

. . Lysgaard!’’ 

Slowly Mathison drew back. The berserker lust to kill 
evaporated, leaving him cold and sick. The revelation 
that the name of the murderer was Lysgaard was insig- 
nificant compared with the fact that Hallowell had 
reached out from the Beyond and saved his friend from 
carrying blood-guilty hands to 
Hilda Nordstrom, who waited 
downstairs! 

Meantime the jar of the 
battle had not passed unno- 
ticed. The guests in the rooms 
adjoining and below had been 
telephoning the office. The 
clerk, aware that there were 
Secret Service operatives at 
all exits, hastily summoned 
them, and four plunged into 
Mathison’s room just as he 
stepped away from the bed. 

“Tt’s all over, gentle- 
men,” he said thickly. ‘‘The 
man on the bed is wanted 
on two accounts, theft of 
naval plans and murder. He 
is Karl Lysgaard. In1916, 
to cover his espionage en- 
deavors, he became a nat- 
uralized citizen. Ostensibly 
he is Danish; but he was 
born in Holtenau, near 
enough to the Kiel Canal to 
make him a first-class Prus- 
sian. Take him to the 
Tombs, and keep your eye 
on him while taking him 
there. I will appear against 
him in the morning. The 
woman known as The Yel- 
low Typhoon ——” 

“Has vanished,’’ whispered one 
of the operatives. 

“Eiseaped?’’ 

“Tike smoke! Telephone mes- 
sage came while you were up here. 
But she won’t go far. Already all exits 
are being watched. No trains, no ships; 
and she will not be able to hide long in 
New York. Some scrap you must have 
had here! Your uniform’s a wreck. 
Better wash up.” 

Mathison staggered into the bath- 
room, now mindful of his injuries. He 
was sure that one or more of his ribs had been broken. 
Every beat of his heart was accompanied by a stab 
either in his head or in his torso. The floor wavered like 
sand in the heat and he was none too certain about the 
walls. 

Escaped! The Yellow Typhoon had slipped through 
that web! He did not know whether he was glad or 
sorry. Not one man in a thousand would have broken 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Courage and Common Sense 


HE bill recently introduced in Congress providing for 
[hits deportation of interned alien enemies is a good 
beginning. It isa bill with incisors, but it lacks molars. 
A dainty little peck at this alien-enemy business is not 
enough. Deportation of a small and relatively insignificant 
group of Germans who were caught with the goods is not 
enough. Like much American legislation this bill does not 
go to the root of the trouble. A group of even more 
dangerous alien enemies, made in Germany and finished in 
Russia, is operating in Americato-day. They are conspiring 
against our institutions and hoping to loot our country. We 
are not so short of tonnage that we cannot spare some for 
them. One shipload of Bolshevik agitators started home 
for Russia via Siberia and a second shipload started home 
for Germany would end the whole business. 
Has Congress the courage and the common sense to act? 
In the past it has usually been more given to catching a 
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snake alive and counting its rattles and trying to tame it, 
than to stamping on its head. This is not, however, a 
domestic snake, but one of the well-known German viper 
family. We should have learned by this time not to play 
with that breed. 

Courage and common sense would have prevented 
almost every evil with which we are contending to-day. 
A little simple root legislation passed when the problems 
were young would have done what a multitude of re- 
pressive laws have since been powerless to effect. These 
measures were so obvious that they were not statesman- 
ship—only common sense. 

The need for drastic legislation to restrict immigration 
has been apparent for some time. Congress finally passed 
a law that requires the would-be immigrant to tell how 
far he has progressed in the Second Reader or something 
equally searching. If it had decided to be real nasty it 
would doubtless have prescribed an examination in the 
new dance steps. 

The real trouble with Americans is that there are not 
enough of them and that the rank and file do not make 
themselves decisively heard in matters of legislation. They 
believe in their country and their institutions with all their 
hearts, and are inclined to let it go at that. Of late years, 
too, they have been in danger of being overwhelmed by a 
mass of undigested aliens. True, a large number of these 
foreigners are good material for citizenship, but they have 
poured in too fast for proper assimilation. And while they 
are in a transition state from the customs, methods and 
institutions of the Old World to those of the New, speaking 
English imperfectly or not at all, they are easily misled and 
preyed on by dishonest demagogues and agitators. One of 
the great tasks ahead of our generation is the teaching of 
our ideals and our language to these men. If we let in a 
new flood of foreigners before we do this the melting pot 
will end up as a garbage pail. 

Among Americans there is no real Bolshevik sentiment. 
The stuff is all made in Germany and exported to us via 
Russia. The newspapers play up every happening that can 
possibly be given a Bolshevik head, exactly as they would 
a mysterious murder or a hot-story divorce, and for the 
same reason. It is abnormal, un-American and sensational. 
But it is the news fad of the hour, like a Thaw trial, to 
which the papers send sob-sisters, specialists inemotion and 
“big names.” For a certain part of the public are morbidly 
interested in Bolshevism, as they are in the latest mur- 
derer and his crime. Many psychopathic women affect a 
mild form of it as they would any strange cult that prom- 
ised diversion and excitement. 

The only real field for Bolshevism in America is among 
the ignorant and half-assimilated foreign-born; our only 
danger from it is in permitting its alien-enemy leadership 
to operate among the credulous and the vicious. The cure 
is courage and common sense. The same simple home 
prescription will take us through the reconstruction period 
to a better and stronger America. 3 

No one but a fool will shut his eyes to the faults of our 
democracy or deny that many grave abuses exist in our 
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country. The American contention is simply that no ¢ 
system yet devised by man has given so much peace, } 
perity and happiness to a nation as ours, and that : 
holds out so much promise for the future. Ameriea 
been a good place to live in; it must be a better one ir 
future. To make it so is our job, and we must goa 
it with courage and American common sense, not 
pessimism and Russo-German theories. 

We want prosperity in America, but not swollen 
tunes. We want big rewards for men who do big const 
tive things, and jail sentences for the big fellows who; 
the fruits of their work and the savings of small inyes 
There have been altogether too many mavericks loos 
the range, sucking cows on which they have no ¢ 
There would be no real railroad mess, no necessity 
trying to pare down wages in basic industries, if there 
been no banker control and no flagrant watering of 
stock of these corporations. For this reason, if for noo! 
reductions in high dividends must precede reductior 
high wages during the adjustment period. 

The wise business man is not the one who is tal 
about liquidating labor, but the one who is sharpenin; 
pencil in order to figure out a way to keep wages up. 
reactionary business man must get it clearly in his } 
that the country is not interested in speeding up busi 
in order that he may have a new motor, or a new e 
try house and a flock of footmen, but that the whole 
of Americans may move up to a higher plane of li 
and self-respect. He must be satisfied with a fair b 
smaller share of the profits. Labor must not only be! 
employed but well-paid. Courage and common sense 
do it—courage to go ahead, to expand, and to bet on 
country that has never failed the man who believed in 
common sense to understand that no prosperity is w 
while that is based on the exploitation of others, and 
no gains will be lasting that are not fairly divided. 

America is big and rich and she has been able to sta 
lot of damned nonsense, but this is not the time forany 
of nonsense from either Bolsheviki or Reactionaries. 
one of the best symptoms of the times is the determin: 
of intelligent and forward-looking business men to s 
for a square deal. We have passed a library of laws ti 
to stop the growth of evils, but not to stop the evils 
this very minute we are lifting the restrictions that | 
guarded small investors during the war—in effect sayi) 
the wolves: ‘‘There are the sheep; they are fine and | 
help yourself.’”” We might as well repeal the health | 
while we are about it. 

We have been very busy trying to save the wo. 
a laudable enterprise, but a large contract. Let ust: 
means try to help our neighbors, but incidentally 1) 
try to help ourselves. Every paper, every speech isf, 
references to our debt to Britain, our debt to France) 
debt to Belgium, until it looks as if we owe everybod: | 
nobody owes us. But in remembering these multitud > 
debts we need not altogether forget our debt to Am ¢ 
We can pay it with a little courage and common sel) 
this time. 
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will recall that the country was much disturbed by 
an unemployment problem. Some pretty careful 
»stigations indicated that in midwinter of 1914-15 more 
a four hundred thousand persons in New York City who 
e capable of working could find no work. The same 
dition obtained in every industrial center. Taking the 
ntry over the number of persons who were capable of 
king and wanted to work, but could find no work, must 
erisen into the millions. 
\verybody agreed that this was a scandalous condition, 
; there was no good reason for it, that something ought 
ye done about it. The mayor of New York appointed 
‘excellent committee to investigate and report. The 
yor of Chicago appointed an excellent commission. 
| National Commission on Industrial Relations took 
the subject. Many committees, commissions and in- 
duals took it up. The press and other agencies by 
ich public thought is influenced generously lent a hand. 
imwhile municipal soup kitchens and “‘ Hotels de Gink’”’ 
.. improvised, and long lines of able-bodied men, who 
2 willing and able to work, daily and nightly took their 
ity dole of free food and lodging, while charity organ- 
ions wrestled with destitute families. 

ivestigators pretty generally agreed on one proposi- 
_—namely, that nothing is more likely to sour a man on 
\ndustrial scheme in general than this situation of offer- 
society all he has, his labor, and being informed—with 
yet—that his check is no good; so far as he is concerned 
«ty has simply shut up shop. They pretty generally 
ed, also, that in such a situation the man has a good 
t to be sour, for when society obviously wants an end- 
s quantity of goods that are the product of labor it is 
dird to say that society can find nothing for labor to do. 
| 


' When the Machine Slows Down 


THE midst of the’agitation of this problem of unem- 
_loyment war orders began flocking in from Europe. 
rently there was work for all hands. Further on there 

more work than hands could be found to do. The 
eral Government, numberless state and local bodies 
yall agencies capable of attracting public attention were 
«ting themselves to get more people into industry. The 
utry was struggling with a problem of scarcity of labor, 
the opposite problem of unemployment was mostly 
rytten. 

t everybody knew we should have it on our hands 
<1, Sooner or later, unless intelligent and vigorous meas- 
‘ewere taken to prevent it. We always had had it on our 
u's periodically. There had been periods of severe indus- 
i: depression, beginning or culminating in 1814 and 1825 
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and 1837 and 1848 and 1857 and 1873 and 1893 and 1907, 
besides various depressions less extensive or attended by 
less dramatic circumstances in the way of panics in the 
security markets and bank failures. About every five or 
six years, in fact, there had been a sufficient let-up in 
industrial activity to cause considerable unemployment. 
Sometimes, as after 1873 and 1893, severe depression with 
chronic unemployment on a large scale had continued two 
or three years—purgatorial years for labor. 

Unusually severe depression had been ushered in dra- 
matically, with a panic on the Stock Exchange, a lot of 
bank failures, a general excitement. Those dramatic 
things come suddenly and unexpectedly, for surprise is one 
of the necessary elements of a panic. But periods of 
extensive unemployment do not come suddenly. They 
come gradually, with plenty of forewarnings. Security 
markets may be thrown into panic by a sudden alarm, but 
though the Stock Exchange is in convulsions all the wheels 
of industry are turning as usual. Some time must elapse 
before the shock extends to them and mills begin to shut 
down. The experience of 1893 and 1907 illustrates that. 

The huge, complex mechanism of industry is not subject 
to panic. In the nature of the case its movements must be 
comparatively slow and gradual. When the tremendous 
shock of a world war fell upon England there was panic in 
the security markets and in financial circles, but the reac- 
tion upon industry itself was so slow that it took England 
several months to find out that business could not go on as 
usual. And as a shocker there has never been anything to 
compare with the world war. The security markets are a 
jagged, saw-tooth affair with precipitous ups and downs; 
but industry itself moves in long tidal ebbs and swells. The 
movements can be traced. 

There is no foreseeing a panic—except by a few per- 
spicacious people, most of whom are wise after the event 
or just happen to have guessed right that time. In the 
most conspicuous cases business depression has been 
ushered in by panic which was not foreseen. So a great 
many people have concluded that periods of unem- 
ployment could not be foreseen, and there is obviously no 
use in trying to protect yourself against what you can’t 
foresee. A great many people have simply accepted panic, 
depression and extensive unemployment as mysterious 
visitations of Providence that nobody could do anything 
about. But extensive unemployment comes gradually. Its 
progress can be traced. Remedial measures can be taken 
in time. We already have a chart by studying which any 
competent observer can say confidently: ‘If this move- 
ment keeps up we shall presently have a lot of men out 
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operations, which means the movement of goods; a 

monthly statement of foreign trade; a monthly state- 
ment of the make of pig iron, which is the basic thing in the 
great iron and steel industry; the Federal Reserve Board 
publishes a weekly statement of bank transactions, which 
are a measure of the volume of trade; the United States 
Steel Corporation, which roughly accounts for half the trade 
in its lines, publishes a monthly statement of the unfilled 
orders on its books. In New York and in Massachusetts 
the state collects monthly reports from labor unions of 
the number of their members out of work. 

Our chart can be improved, but already it is sufficient 
to show clearly the state and trend of industry, and when 
the pointer persistently turns downward we know abso- 
lutely that it means increasing unemployment. 

Before the war industrial high-water mark in the United 
States was reached about the end of 1912, or—to the great 
satisfaction of Republicans—about the time of the change 
in Administration at Washington. Exports of manu- 
factures were then topping a billion dollars a year. Rail- 
roads were moving two billion tons of freight. The make 
of pig iron rose to thirty million tons. These were all record 
figures. The Steel Corporation had unfilled orders on its 
books to the amount of eight million tons. Such scanty 
data as we had from labor unions showed full employment. 


The Barometers of Business 


4 re the pointer began to turn downward—no precipice, 
but just an easy slidedownhill. Many explanations were 
offered to the public—usually with more or less marked 
political bias, as Democratic tariff revision, antitrust legis- 
lation, oppressive railroad regulation. This ebb and flow 
of business, the steady alternation of good times and poor 
times, has probably attracted as much and as studious 
attention as any other social phenomenon, and is still 
essentially a pretty baffling subject. We feel chipper and 
push briskly ahead, incidentally making a good many 
mistakes as we go along and cheerfully ignoring them. 
Then something discloses the extent of our errors and we 
are quite dashed thereby and turn glum and stop pushing. 
That is about the way it happens. The point here is not 
what causes the industrial tide to turn, but the fact that 
it turns with a comparatively slow movement that can be 
clearly traced. 

By the beginning of 1914 the monthly output of pig iron 
had fallen to less than two million tons against more than 
two and three-quarter millions a year before. Unfilled 
orders on the books of the Steel Corporation had fallen to 
four million tons against eight millions a year before. Bank 
clearings were shrinking. In short, there was a clearly 
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defined movement which, if it kept up, meant extensive 
unemployment. Labor-union reports were already show- 
ing increased idleness. It did keep up quite steadily 
through the year. By November the make of pig iron had 
fallen to a million and a half tons. The Steel Corpora- 
tion’s unfilled orders had shrunk nearly another million 
tons. By December steel mills of the country were work- 
ing at only a third their capacity. Bank clearings the 
country over had declined more than one-fifth. Railroad 
revenues were running far behind. And a big unemploy- 
ment problem was on our totally unready hands. 

By that time, it is true, war had broken out in Europe 
and its first effect on American business was demoralizing; 
but war in its first effect simply accelerated a movement 
that had been under way and clearly visible for more than 
a year—a movement which, if unchecked, was certain to 
bring widespread unemployment. We had the amplest 
warning. 

As a matter of fact, unemployment in 1914 had been a 
serious and growing problem for months before it attracted 
great public attention. As far back as March twelve per 
cent of the members of reporting labor unions in Massa- 
chusetts were out of work. By September, out of six hun- 
dred thousand organized wage-earners in reporting unions 
in New York a hundred thousand were idle—the greatest 
number to be reported idle in seventeen years, and the 
highest ratio of unemployment since the depression of 
1908, following the panic of October, 1907. Winter was 
coming on, when unemployment generally increases and 
the trials of the wageless increase too. There was plenty 
of warning long before the situation reached that acute 
stage where it became an exigent current problem. That 
stage never comes suddenly. 

By midwinter there were some millions of idle hands— 
not alone along the Eastern seaboard or in the greatest 
manufacturing districts but throughout the country. The 
National Commission on Industrial Relations remarked 
that unemployment was quite as bad in the Northwest, 
which is theoretically underpopulated, as anywhere else. 
It is decidedly a national problem. 


The Vicious Circle of Depression 


HAT changed the extensive unemployment of four 

years ago is well known—war orders from the British 
and French Governments. Of course, as concerns the labor 
market, it made no difference what those governments 
ordered, so long as it was something we could make; nor 
whether the orders came from those governments or from 
the American Government. Orders being given for goods 
the wheels started turning again. Workmen, hitherto idle, 
began receiving wages, whereupon they began giving 
orders on their own account—that is, buying goods with 
their wages—which set more labor at work, and presently 
we had the condition known as good times. 

Depression and unemployment always run in a vicious 
circle. The demand for goods slackens. Mills shut down. 
Their workmen are idle and stop buying, which still further 
lessens the demand for goods, so more mills shut down and 
the demand for goods further decreases. It runs in a vicious 
circle. Of course the potential demand for goods is just 
as great at one time as at another. People wanted just as 
many goods of all sorts in 1914 as in 1912. Some people 
would not buy because they had grown discouraged. 
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Others could not buy because their incomes had been cut 
down through stoppage of wages or through shrinkage in 
the volume of trade. As soon as the foreign governments 
intervened with orders for goods we stopped going down 
the spiral and began going up. The foreign governments 
needed very little money, comparatively speaking. As 
soon as we began going up and felt confident, we were 
ready to give them credit—which we did to the extent of 
three billion dollars before our Government intervened in 
the war and granted still greater credit out of the National 
Treasury. 

Given a basic condition sufficiently sound so that credit 
will function in a fairly normal way, a condition of depres- 
sion and unemployment will be changed to a condition of 
relatively full employment if only somebody will step in 
with orders for goods—or for work on an important scale. 
Just how strong the initial push would have to be—just 
how many goods or how much work would need to be 
ordered—to change the movement from down to up would, 
of course, depend upon circumstances; but an English 
statistician, looking over the situation in that country, said 
not a great while ago that orders for work to the extent of 
only twenty million dollars, if given at the right time, 
would usually stop the spread of unemployment and set 
the pointer in the other direction, for just as one idle man 
tends to make two idle men, one employed man tends to 
make two employed men. 

There is somebody in the United States—or a great 
many somebodies—who might always intervene in slack- 
ening times with orders for goods and work and whose 
intervention might turn the scale. In 1915, when employ- 
ment was already on the upgrade, five hundred million 
dollars of municipal bonds—in round numbers—were 
issued in the United States. Except a comparatively trivial 
amount for refunding this represented public work— 
schoolhouses, sewers,-street paving, parks, and the like. 
This is a rapidly growing fund. In 1904 it reached two 
hundred millions for the first time, and in 1913 four hun- 
dred millions. Cities are not only growing but they are 
undertaking public works on a scale that expands faster 
than population. 

Taking into account the rise in prices and wages since 
1915 and the municipal inclination to expand in that direc- 
tion, and with government war financing once out of the 
way, the public-works fund represented by the output of 
municipal bonds could easily be put at six or seven hun- 
dred millions a year. 

The United States contains just a little less than two 
and a half million miles of rural public roads. A great part 
of them have been built by local road districts and town- 
ships—or, rather, they have not been built but have just 
happened. Of late years, since the public really became 
interested in good roads, the states have taken a supervis- 
ing hand in road improvement. But to the end of 1916 
only fifty thousand miles of road had been built by states 
or by state aid, and only eleven per cent—or under three 
hundred thousand miles—of all the public rural roads were 
surfaced; which means, except under very favorable nat- 
ural conditions, there was only that much road that a self- 
respecting automobile wouldn’t groan over after a rain. 
In 1915 twelve thousand miles of state or state-aided road 
was built. The expenditure for construction and main- 
tenance of roads under state supervision was eighty mil- 
lion dollars; but the expenditure on roads and bridges not 
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under state highway departments was estimated at a 
dred and eighty millions. A number of states have al 
planned extensive road improvements to be carrie: 
after the war. Certainly the country ought to be sper 
not less than a quarter of a billion dollars a year on 
improvement. 

In July, 1916, the Federal Government appropr 
seventy-five million dollars to aid road improveme 
states that would conform to its requirements by u 
taking supervision of road work and maintaining ce 
standards of construction, the money contributed b: 
Federal Government to be matched by at least an 
sum from state or local sources. Every state has j 
in the plan, those that didn’t already have highwa 
partments within the meaning of the act, creating | 
Probably the Federal Government will take an inere 
interest in road building. 

What it will do in other directions, such as public} 
ings, waterway improvement, reclamation of waste 
by irrigation and drainage, and so on, is problematic 
yet; but it will certainly be doing something. 


Construction for Future Needs 


HERE is already fairly within sight a public-works 
of a billion dollars a year, and it may turn out tot 
cidedly larger. A great deal of this work ought to be pi 
along. But there is always a little of it that needn’t 
ticularly be pushed. In fact, it should be the general } 
in planning public works to allow a little deferrable 
gin. Say the margin is only three per cent—planned, 
printed, the bonds authorized but held in the trea 
With a fund of a billion, three per cent would give t 
millions a year. Say that industry, by and large, sh 
declining pointer every five years—begins to slackei 
throw people out of work. A five-year accumulation | 
reserve fund would amount to a hundred and fifty m 
dollars, which would set a great many hands at w 
building the addition to the park and the new court 
that had been planned and provided for but not ac! 
undertaken; taking down the old bridge that would 
the purpose yet wasn’t what the public really wantec 
putting up a new one; replacing the gravel road of se 
ary importance with macadam or concrete; in short, | 
ing out the deferred improvements. Watching the 
referred to above, noting that industry was slackenir 
unemployment increasing, somebody would say whe) 
the deferred work would start. It is more complicati 
no more chimerical than the action of the Federal R- 
Board in moving the interest rate up and down tos] 
or tighten the string on credit. 
It need not be restricted to public work, either. ‘: 
least quasi-public railroads—in spite of some unfav' 
and discouraging conditions—increased the investr | 
their plants by an average of almost five hundre; 
seventy-five million dollars a year in the five years | 
June 30, 1915—which, generally speaking, means | 
sions, permanent improvements and new equij' 
They should have been increasing these items dec: 
more, for they were not keeping up with the co! 
transportation needs, as subsequent developments f | 
A good while ago James J. Hill said the railroads 1} 
be spending a billion a year for extensions, perr! 
(Concluded on Page 24) I 
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NQUESTIONABLY, 

Republic Tires do last 
longer; and the Staggard 
Studs last longer. 


The big, sturdy studs actual- 
ly resist wear, as the steel 
ball-bearings in your car 
resist it. 


They wear down somewhat 


. like the steel—slowly, gradu- 


ally, and evenly. 


Republic rubber is toughened 
and strengthened, to a re- 
markable degree, by the 
Prodium Process. 


That is why the tires with- 
stand long service without 


_ suffering ruinous cutting and 


f 
| 
| 
| 


| 


chipping; and why they 
actually last longer. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber 
Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 


With S;TAGGEARp Studs 


Republic 


STAGGARD 
PAT. SEP. /3-22-/908 
Tread 
Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 
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(Concluded from Page 22) 
improvements and new equipment in order 
to keep abreast of an expanding country. 
Certainly with the prices paid for labor and 
materials they ought to be spending a billion 
a year now. This is nearly all work that 
needs to be pushed along, yet there could 
always be a little deferrable margin—say 
one per cent or so a year. Three or four 
years’ accumulation would help notably to 
take up the slack. 

Telephone lines, now in government 
hands, spent sixty millions a year or so on 
extensions and permanent improvements, 
represented by increased capital invest- 
ment, while improvements from surplus 
earnings increased the amount. Taking 
such quasi-public things as street railroads, 
electric-light companies, gas companies— 
even half of one per cent a year would give 
a big fund. 

You remember about Christmas shop- 
ping—mostly done only a few years ago in 
one wild rush and riot in the ten days be- 
fore Christmas, with stocks of goods scram- 
bled, salespeople on the verge of nervous 
prostration—or over the verge—buyers 
jammed, trampled, exasperated. Humane 
souls, shocked at the effect upon sales- 
women, began to protest against it and to 
organize public opinion. No laws were 
passed about it, but the public was ap- 
pealed to, for the good of the saleswomen 
and its own good. The result is a notable 
change in holiday shopping habits. A great 
change in our unemployment habit can be 
brought about. 

A good many occupations are obliged to 
be seasonal—harvesting wheat, for exam- 
ple. Some others used to be seasonal for no 
better reason than that it seemed more con- 
venient. Seasonal occupation results in a 
good deal of unemployment whether times 
are good or bad. The workers have to shift 
from one job to another and lose working 
time while they are shifting. The meat- 
packing trade used to have its two seasons. 
The clothing trade used to be seasonal, for 
people rather naturally buy clothes for 
warm weather or cold weather at the change 
of the seasons. Shoemaking used to have 
its regular busy season and dull season for 
the same reason. About two-thirds of the 
paint making used to be done in the spring, 
for people generally painted their houses 
in the spring. 


Better Distribution of Labor 


But time came when a clothing concern, 
a shoe concern, a paint concern found 
that by a well-directed and vigorous cam- 
paign they could keep their goods moving 
much more regularly the year round. In 
general they had to appeal to the public 
and to retailers, offering special induce- 
ments for off-season buying and so on. A 
good many lines of manufacture have found 
that by hard, intelligent work, directed to 
the trade and to the public, they can keep 
their goods moving and their mills turning 
much more regularly. It is better for them 
and decidedly better for their labor force. 

Substantially the same tactics can be 
directed against the harder problem of un- 
employment, which is due to a general de- 
cline of industry. In the good-times year 
of 1912 building operations undertaken in 
two hundred and thirty-five American 
cities involved an outlay of slightly more 
than a billion dollars. Far the greater part 
of this was private building—office build- 
ings, stores, factories, dwellings, and so on. 
We may confidently take the private build- 
ing fund of the country at not less than a 
billion a year. By a Christmas-shopping 
campaign or a paint-trade campaign, such 
as is indicated above, this building fund 
can be levied upon to combat slack-times 
unemployment. The brutal hardship and 
injustice of unemployment to the individ- 
ual worker and its great social disadvan- 
tages can be emphasized, public opinion 
can be organized, until private builders 
generally will begin to figure on a little 
margin—a half of one per cent that can be 
deferred; plans made, money in sight, but 
suspended. It is all a question of forming 
and organizing public opinion. 

It is just as much a capital question as a 
labor question, for when labor is idle capi- 
tal is idle too; when the pay roll shrinks 
profits shrink. That was brought out re- 
cently, as it happened. The president and 
secretary of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, representing the em- 
ployers of the state in many lines, and the 
president and secretary of the New Jersey 
State Federation of Labor joined in signing 
a statement, addressed to the authorities 
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at Washington. It set forth that the two 
associations, one representing capital, the 
other representing labor, had held a joint 
conference and unanimously agreed to 
urge the Federal Government to withdraw 
or modify its orders canceling war con- 
tracts, or, rather, directing that all work on 
such contracts cease at the end of January, 
1919. The petitioners explained that much 
partly fabricated material now on hand 
would become mere junk if work on it 
ceased, and that thousands of hands would 
be thrown out of work. 

Whatever differences they may have on 
other matters, intelligent labor and intelli- 
gent capital are at one when it comes to 
stopping the wheels or materially slowing 
them down. In a purely selfish way the 
problem affects capital as well as labor, and 
both of them are involved in the general 
social scheme, one of whose great plagues 
consists of recurrent unemployment due to 
business depression. There is hardly a 
greater plague. To fold our hands and say 
we can do nothing about it, when the world 
obviously wants all the goods that can be 
produced year in and year out—and when 
as obviously the world can pay for all the 
goods we can make if only the world is kept 
at work—doesn’t look very creditable. 

It is true, as a rule, that when business is 
looking down it isn’t so easy to float bonds 
or obtain credit for important undertak- 
ings. But the Federal and local govern- 
ments can always obtain credit for their 
undertakings. If they take the down move- 
ment at the right time and give the cue 
private enterprise may be depended upon 
to follow. 


Deferred Public Works 


The Federal Government is already de- 
cidedly interested in this question, for on 
the one hand it is rapidly demobilizing and 
returning to civil life hundreds of thousands 
of men, while on the other hand it is rapidly 
shutting off war’s tremendous demands 
upon industry. This may create a transi- 
tional period in which there is extensive 
unemployment; and once unemployment 
becomes extensive it tends to put a brake 
on the wheels, for it decreases the public’s 
purchasing power. This, of course, raises the 


_ possibility of a situation that cannot wait 


on any five-year program—a situation of 
this very spring and summer that must be 
dealt with promptly if it is to be dealt with 
at all. 

Early in December, therefore, the De- 
partment of Labor sent questionnaires to 
all the principal cities of the country asking 
for a statement of the public work in hand 
or in prospect for the immediate future, 
and of work for which funds were not 
already provided but which might by a 
special effort be got under way this year. 
Otto T. Mallery, of the War Labor Policies 
Board, Department of Labor, calculates 


that a fund of three hundred million dollars * 


would set eight hundred thousand men at 
work and keep them employed at average 
wages for three months. Public work that 
would have been undertaken in 1917 and 
1918, but that was deferred on account of 
the war, probably comes to that much. 

In a great many cases, no doubt, es- 
pecially as to 1918, not only has the work 
been deferred, but the plans for it, except in 
general outline, have been deferred too; for 
it has been our American habit not to plan 
in detail until we were ready to begin. 
Every public body ought to be busy now 
with blue prints, for if the transitional pe- 
riod from war to peace production does 
create considerable unemployment there is 
time to meet it, with intelligent strategy, 
by throwing astrong reserve into the breach. 
And the possibility of unemployment in the 
transition period simply emphasizes the 
fact that, based on tabulated industrial ex- 
perience for a hundred years, periodical un- 
employment is a factor that ought to enter 
permanently into all our planning. In one 


form. or another we take out insurance 


against almost every known, charted, con- 
stant hazard—against fire loss, marine loss, 
death loss; and in good years a well-run 
business sets aside a surplus to stabilize 
dividends in poor years. It is time to take 
out insurance against this known, charted, 
constant hazard of recurring unemploy- 
ment. As we have never begun to do that 
in a systematic, long-view way we should 
make an extraordinary exertion now to in- 
sure against the hazard of the transition 
period by preparing public work that can 
be undertaken if the need rises. This means 
not only Washington and New York and 
Chicago, but the country town and rural 
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road district. It would undoubtedly be pos- 
sible in sixty days to build up a big public- 
works reserve. If the occasion for drawing 


upon it does not arise the experience will | 


have been very valuable in establishing a 
policy of preparedness against unemploy- 
ment. You don’t regard last year’s fire- 
insurance premium and life-insurance pre- 
mium as a loss because your house did not 
burn and you did not die that year. Pre- 
paring public works now would be taking 
out insurance. 

Preparedness against unemployment 
that is due to slackening industry must 
finally involve knowing more about the 
subject and getting it far better organized. 
It is a fact that at any given time we know 
more about every other important factor in 
industry than we do about labor. We never 
know how many hands are unemployed, 
how many men are looking for jobs or how 
many jobs are looking for men, nor whether 
the man that is looking for the job is only a 
mile away from the job that 3s looking for 
aman. No other factor in production is 
handled with such scandalous waste as la- 
bor. A year ago, when the country vitally 
needed every hand that could be found, 
literally hundreds of thousands of workers 
were drifting about the Atlantic seaboard — 
and elsewhere—from plant to plant. Plant 
after plant had a labor turnover of forty or 
fifty per cent—a third or half of its hands 
quitting and being replaced by new ones. 
To one plant in West Virginia forty-two 
thousand men were sent from New York 
City alone, who practically just marched 
through. Quite a lot of them were traced to 
Baltimore, where labor agencies grabbed 
them and shunted them all somewhere else. 

War compelled the Federal Government 
to step in and set up national employment 
bureaus, but they cover only a small part 
of the field. Some states have public em- 
ployment bureaus, but they cover only a 
little part of the field. New York State, for 
example, maintains free public employment 
bureaus in New York City, Brooklyn, Sy- 
racuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Albany. But 
there are seven or eight hundred private 
employment offices in the state, and the 
private offices probably do at least nine- 
tenths of the business. The state has no 


control over them. The cities in which: 


they are located are supposed to license 
them and see that they conduct themselves 
properly. Some cities take that duty with 
more or less seriousness and some prac- 
tically disregard it. Undoubtedly a great 
many of these private agencies are honestly 
and capably managed, but the public has 
no particular assurance that they will be so 
managed and takes no pains to get any 
such assurance. Some private agencies 
comply with the state’s requests for re- 
ports. Many donot. The result is that the 
state has no information of any public 
value about them. F 


Similar Problems in England 


_ Unemployment in some degree or other 
1s an ever-present problem, good times and 
bad times. Last year, when there was more 
work than hands could be found to do, the 
big labor turnover referred to above was a 
phase of unemployment. The men were 
out of work while they were shifting from 
plant to plant. There is always some un- 
employment in seasonal jobs, like harvest- 
ing. In the building trades one job is 
finished before another is quite ready; some 
days’ work is lost. British statistics, more 
comprehensive than ours, indicate that on 
an average over a series of years four or 
five per cent of the organized wage-earners 
are idle. Probably organized workers have 
a rather lower average than the unorgan- 
ized. All through fair average times our 
labor-union reports indicate much the same 
condition. 

Undoubtedly that average can bereduced 
by control of public works with a view to 
stabilizing employment, by a much better 
system of employment agencies, and then 
by a campaign to bring about greater regu- 
larization of industry generally so. as to 
reduce seasonal employment as much as 
possible and keep goods moving—and mak- 
ing—in a more even flow through the year. 

Two years before the war England ac- 
cepted unemployment as a standing condi- 
tion of industry and set up a national scheme 
of insurance against it under government 
control. . Beginning with six standard 
trades, such as building trades, in which 
unemployment was a constant feature, 
Parliament provided that each of the two 
and a half million hands engaged should pay 
in five cents a week, while the employers 
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should pay in another five cents w 


~ and to the fund thus created the go 


ment should add one-third as a sul 
To be eligible for insurance the wor 
must have been employed in one o 
selected trades for twenty-six weel 
each of the three preceding years. T) 
he is out of work through no fault ; 
own, and not because he is on strike, ; 
he is ready to accept work when offe 
him by a public labor exchange at \ 
equal to those he earned before, he can 
an unemployment benefit of seven shi 
a week for fifteen weeks in any year. 
first year’s operation showed a larg 
plus of receipts over benefits paid. 

Then the war came along and und 
abnormal conditions unemployment - 
disappeared. 

In 1917 the Pennsylvania Legis] 
passed an act “‘to provide for the exte 
of the public works of the commony 
during periods of extraordinary unem 
ment caused by industrial depression 
providing a fund for the purpose afor 
to be known as the Emergency F 
Works Fund.” A commission, consi 
of governor, auditor, treasurer and 
missioner of labor, is to have charge ¢ 
fund, with authority to use it in p 
works when in its opinion such actio 
comes advisable. The legislature aj 
priated only fifty thousand dollars fo 
fund. But this act, I believe, is the 
definite recognition by an American | 
lative body that unemployment dt 
slackening industry is a big, standing g 
question which ought to be dealt with 
not just pointed to with regret. E 
state ought to have a similar emerg: 
works fund. That ought to be a star 
feature of its public-works policy. 


Now is the Time to Act 


Action to insure against extensive 
employment ought to come now—it 
diately. From the moment we dec 
war, demobilization with a coincid 
shutting off of war orders was a f 
certainty—bound to come sooner or | 
Nothing whatever was done about 
excepting Pennsylvania’s action—hbe_ 
we never had done anything about 1 
ployment or seriously thought of | 
anything about it. It is high time te: 
the subject up comprehensively, as as. 
ing problem against which standing 
vision should be made. And as! 
transitional period may bring muc!! 
employment the country ought to bet 
now creating a reserve of public ws 
thinking and planning so that any di 
continuing slack in employment c 
taken up. The railroads alone ous! 
have at least a billion dollars’ wo: 
work in hand for the current year. 1 
status is unsettled, but the Gover \¢ 
can settle it to the extent of reach'} : 
agreement regarding many extensiol a 
betterments. | 

We have no business to find a 
the old position of sitting down and i 
ing about settling things while a 1/!) 
men are looking in vain for jobs. It [pt 
fectly possible now to make such p1/a! 
tions that on a few weeks’ notice 
reserve fund can be thrown into the} /a¢ 
If no breach develops the compar 
small cost of preparing plans can 1! 
charged to insurance. It is a fai 
known in war and business that 
against which intelligent prep 
been made seldom really occur. — 
gent preparation against unemploy) 
knowledge that a big reserve was rea/ 
would move forward into industry 
was needed—would tend decidedly | P! 
mote confidence in the future. A’ : 
presence or absence of confidence} ! 
future is largely what makes times |04 
poor. 

We had a bad banking system. P1 
everybody knew it was bad and the 
it all the worse. Fear that it w 
operate properly assured that it W 
operate properly. We adopted a goo 
ing system, and after all the most V 
single thing about it is just the faci hat, 
is there. Everybody has confiden( 
and that is its best asset. If, when) ” 
dustrial pointer begins turning gow om 
everybody knew that intelligent pit 7 
been prepared and a powerlul ell)’ 
going to be made to check the m¢ ne 
before it reached the worst stage, t ot 
eral knowledge might do more to © 
extensive unemployment than 2) 
ticular thing the emergency-wor 
would do. ~ eee 
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Hitting i yl 


new worlds stride 


The spirit of Victory is in the air. 


America has begun another great year in her history. 


Our boys as they come marching home fill us with 
aw pride and vigor. 


_ From ocean to ocean the country turns from war to 
| 

yace—in an era of extraordinary prosperity. 
| 


Styleplus Clothes for Spring and Summer 719 will 
‘ig true to this spirit. 

Their style and their quality appeal to men who are 
ders. 

| 

Shipments are now being made to our Styleplus 
wrchants for the’ coming Spring season. 

They present the latest, correct styles. 


The clothes are carefully tailored. 


Their quality is guaranteed. 


Always exceptional value for the 
mney. 


Sol} by one leading clothing merchant in most cities and 
‘ows. Write for Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer. 


Copyright 1919 
#% Henry Sonneborn 
& Co., Inc. 


itylep ones 
‘$25°$30-$3 


TRADE MARK 35 


te §rade one price the nation over” 


i Hess Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Fouded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


_ ‘Trade Mark Registered 
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OME of these 
S days it will be 

your turn to 
listen to the wire- 
less telephone of 
the type developed 
for airplane use in 
American war avi- 
ation. And’when it 
is you will hear tel- 
ephone talk at its 
best; for it will be 
telephone talk 
transmitted 
through the new 
vacuum tubes per- 
fected for this pur- fe. 
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pose, instead of the 
coils and relays of 
the wire telephone system. These tubes look like 
incandescent electric lamps, about half size, with a 
complicated arrangement of wires, grids and plates, 
instead of the familiar filament. They give transmission 
of remarkable harmonic range and purity. 

“Some day telephony will all be done by glass bottles,” 
say the engineers who developed these vacuum tubes— 
that is their shop term for them. And they look forward 
to the day when the tubes can be widely applied to wire 
telephone systems, eliminating all the relays and like 
apparatus now necessary. 

You see, human speech and human hearing are com- 
plexes. It is one thing to telegraph and quite another thing 
to talk, whether by wire or wireless. If you merely want 
to telegraph dots and dashes you can break a wire circuit 
or transmit an electrical impulse over the ether waves of 
radio, and your message is clicked or sizzled. _But speak 
the simplest word, or even a vowel, and you have a com- 
bination of tones—some high, some low—calling for a 
combination of different electric potentials, to carry from 
the speaker and deliver to the listener. Telephony re- 
quires, so to speak, the full eighty-eight-note scale of a 
grand piano, with its sharps and flats and chords; whereas 
telegraphy is little more than thumping on one key. 


The Versatile Talking-Bottle 


IRE telephony is still far from perfect. Because num- 

bers like five and nine lose distinctness in transmis- 
sion, your central operator may innocently give you a 
wrong number. In naming city telephone branches each 
name must be selected with a view to clear transmis- 
sion, and great care taken to avoid names that will sound 
alike. The Chinaman, whose speech has a singsong quality, 
gets better transmission than we who speak English—or 
American. ; 

This glass bottle is a true Aladdin’s Lamp. It grew out 
of the Crookes tube, then developed as De Forest’s audion, 
first used as a detecting device on wireless telegraphy, and 
presently making wireless telephony possible. It is a re- 
ceiver, a transmitter, an alternator, a detector, an ampli- 
fier, a governor—and a few other things. You may turn 
into it almost anything in the way of electric currents, 
within its range, and it will do things to them for purposes 
of work. It is the basis of the recently announced multi- 
plex telephony, whereby simultaneous telephone conver- 
sations can be maintained over the single circuit which 
formerly carried but one. If you want a soft-speaking 
telephone, use it in a particular way; and if you want 
conversation bellowed out in anoisy place, use it in another. 

With wire telephony, your piano is of limited range, and 
also out of tune; for it is necessary to use a lot of relays, 
condensers, coils, and other semimechanical devices which 
work imperfectly and hinder transmission while trying to 
help. With these new glass bottles, however, all that 
jumping-jack apparatus disappears, and you talk by 
means of the electrons and ions. 

Telephony with vacuum tubes not only carries the com- 
plexes of human speech without distortion but delivers 
them where human speech itself is impossible otherwise— 
amid the deafening motor and propeller noises of the air- 
plane, from one to five miles above the earth. 

It will now be necessary to speak somewhat of war. 

The writer realizes as keenly as yourself, dear reader, 
that war is at a heavy literary discount. But, though air- 
craft wireless was born in war, it really is not to blame for 
that, and its chief interest is along the lines of popular 
science and practical peacetime utility. 

Wireless telephony was a fact before we entered the 
war—and a thoroughly American development. Radio 
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speech was transmitted between United States Navy ves- 
sels at sea in 1915, and across the Atlantic to the Hiffel 
Tower in Paris, and over the Pacific to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands in the same year. These installations required elab- 
orate apparatus, of course; so that when Uncle Sam’s 
Signal Corps asked the scientific staff of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, the largest telephone research organization 
in the world, to develop aircraft wireless, obviously he set 
some task! For all the equipment for generating the radio 
currents and transmitting and receiving speech, and the 
antenne for catching speech out of the air had to be re- 
duced in size and weight, so that they could be carried on 
an airplane. More than that, they must not interfere with 
other apparatus or give the aviator any trouble. 

And right there the fun began. As subsequently devel- 
oped, the little wireless power plant for the plane needed 
about as much power as would run an electric fan—a mere 
nothing to take off the shaft of a four-hundred-horse- 
power Liberty motor. 
bristled. Somebody was always trying to tack dewdabs 
on their power plant, they protested, and they would have 
none of it; and they were right. So the wireless engineers 
had to make their own power with a little wind propeller, 
after trying storage batteries. The airplane wing special- 
ists viewed antenne proposals apprehensively, and wireless 
engineers had to devise a trailing wire behind the propeller 
to pick up their radio talk. There was still a box or two 
to be stowed aboard somewhere, and they had to get space 
by haggling with other specialists. Aviators themselves 
did not view the wireless with any joy when it was first 
proposed—they thought battle flying already complicated 
enough; in fact, though born in wartime, and likely to 
grow into a useful adult, aircraft wireless was more or less 
a foundling in its first days. 

But it had one friend in the Army. Back in 1912 Cap- 
tain C. C. Culver, a Regular Army officer, a cavalryman 
and a farsighted student of military tools, became an 
ardent believer in the cavalry of the air and also in the 
maneuvering of aircraft by wireless. Fully two years 
before the European War he demonstrated the practicabil- 
ity of working wireless telegraphy between an airplane and 
the ground. As aircraft developed on the Western Front 
his views about wireless maneuvering were supported by 
war experience; and in February, 1917, he achieved wire- 
less communication between an airplane and a ground 
station at San Diego, California. Captain—now Colonel— 
Culver is not an engineer or a technical man; but he was 
something more necessary in the intensive missionary 
work needed while our aircraft plans were in the making: 
He was a bug on aircraft wireless—constantly on the job, 
never losing an opportunity to sell the idea. He sold it to 
army officers. He sold it to the aviators. His technical 
experiments, though demonstrating that the idea was 
physically practical, did not assist in broad scientific and 
manufacturing development, which was subsequently 
necessary to put wireless outfits by the thousand on Uncle 
Sam’s battleplanes. But if any class of workers need the 
salesman it is certainly the scientific men; and there was 
never a time during their researches when the technical 
men, working on complicated problems, did not find their 
labors facilitated by having Colonel Culver on the sales 
end. He sold wireless to the flying men and also brought 
the flying point of view to the telephone scientists. And, 
given wireless as a new battle flying tool, he was active in 
working out tactical methods for maneuvering aircraft. 

All the world loves the single-handed inventor of the 
movies, with his model, his secret and his troubles; but an 
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But aircraft-motor specialists . 


invention like 
craft te eph 
could not be 
product of 
man. It was 
achievement 
massed inven’ 
The desir 
was discal 
fined, split - 
units, and parc 
out among spe 


ists in widely di 
ent fields. — 
invented i 
thirteen-story 
scraper an 
New York’s N 
ae a : River front,ay 
shop wholly given up to telephone research. Ty 
good results from one man a dozen were set at as 
detail, and to get the happy device that final 
some part of the business often a dozen or more wer 
veloped and cast aside. 3 4 
It was by massed invention that the Germans built) 
war machine. It was for lack of massed invention tha 
British fell short during the first months of the war. 
mately they learned that success in meeting war prob 
ran in just about the ratio that you could mass speci 
upon it—a dozen men in some vital little field were go 
fifty better—a hundred ideal. : 
So, when wireless sets were wanted for airplane use 
merely in the requisite compactness, lightness and 
ciency, but by tens of thousands and the quickest po: 
production, this big laboratory massed men on the cr 
factors without stint. It prepared to develop ail 
wireless by a wave attack of specialists. One of the b 
circumstances for us was the fact that American dey) 
ment of the telephone had made such a laboratory | 
available. British technical men who came over to 2) 
us during the first weeks after we entered the war: 
delighted to find such a working force available. | 


Talk Better Than Signals | 
OTHING whatever had been done abroad in w 
telephony. The telephone in Europe is largely 
ernment monopoly, and has not kept pace technical: i 
telephone development in the United States. 
Aircraft fighting had reached a point where insta‘ ll 
ous communication by telephone promised military ¢ 2 
tage equivalent to radical increases in speed and flexi! 
The tools of war are pretty well standardized. Al 
batants have the basic things—rifles, high expl ¥ 
aircraft, submarines. Military advantage depends ie 
on perfecting something a little better along standar ll 
and making it count before the enemy can adoy't 
which will not be long. Aircraft had been boosted P 
top speeds and mobility, and also fought in fleets nd 
battle formation. The very essence of fleet maneuvi ¥ 
communication; and beside the instantaneous tel ho 
all signaling systems were cumbersome. Ba 
Basic principles of wireless telephony had alread be 
worked out so thoroughly that the chief remainin;)™ 
lem was to devise special aircraft apparatus. _— 
Actual conversation between planes in the air an(0! 
ground was simple enough if other difficulties 4 
overcome. Apparatus had to be as light as possi» 
suitable power plant was needed. Perhaps the gal 
difficulty of all was to make telephone conversation | 
to flying men in the air, where noise from the mof® 
propeller made ordinary conversation impossible. hi 
were also electrical disturbances arising from the 4 at 
motorignitionsystem, which affected the wireless tel h® 
In July, 1917, five weeks after the first confere®_ 
experimental set was demonstrated at Langley a | 
ginia, conversing between an airplane and the {ou 
Five months later, at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohi 
was a demonstration of telephoning between ther’ 
and two planes in the air, and also between thi 
aloft. Each plane had a pilot and an observer, boti€® 
ing messages, and the observer was able to talk } 
ground or other planes. The first maneuvering 4 
in the air by telephone was then effected. Aftc™ 
angina in sight the aviators received orders for qu 


and in a few minutes one of themreported: | 
I am now about nine miles north of Dayton, 4 

be over German territory, for I see a brewery. 
(Concluded on Page 92) — 
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HE one thing a Cadillac owner 


admires most in his car is its 
constancy. 


He knows that he can depend upon 
it to do the same things, in the same 
way, whenever and wherever he calls 
upon it to do them. 


The Cadillac does not, as one owner 
has aptly said, meet a man witha smile 
one day, and a snarl the next. 


It is a stable, steadfast, faithful friend, 
and he knows it will’ not fail him. 


He knows it will start; he knows it will 
go, no matter how swift the going; he 
knows it will respond with a rush 
when he presses down the accelerator. 


If the journey be one of ten miles or 
ten hundred, he can count upon this 
same unchanging, uniform perform- 


ance, from the joyous start to the fresh, 


fine finish. 


Every mile of those ten, orten hundred, 
or tenthousand miles, he isserenely sure 
of the same sense of ease and security. 


He drives the Cadillac into the garage 
at night, knowing it will meet him 
with the same splendid readiness in the 
morning. 


That is one reason why the average 


- Cadillac owner can see no other car 


on earth save the Cadillac. 


It gives him constancy in perform- 
ance and he gives it back constancy in 
friendship. 


Except in improved quality of per- 
formance, the Cadillac does not 
change, and therefore the Cadillac 
owner does not change. 


eee eno TT. Ro CAR COMPANY = DETROIT MICH. 


$8, CADILLAC Sf 
corer 
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descriptive verbiage which usually precedes a nar- 

rative of consequence, it might be stated briefly 
that the Honorable Cassius Belisarius McCaleb, editor 
of the Bowville Daily Clarion, was talking, while the 
Widow Henderson was listening. That lady’s counte- 
nance wore a certain impersonal, if not indeed the 
bored, air of one who hears an oft-repeated tale. 

“Tt’s th’ heart-interest thing that counts aftah 
all,” breathed the little editor as by a masterly 
flank movement he secured pos- 
session of the widow’s fat hand 
and pressed it fervently. He 
paused in what might have other- 
wise presaged a flight of oratory 
and regarded the recently ac- 
quired territory intently. ““You— 
ah—ahem—you know, Miss 
Marie’’—he hesitated —‘“‘I al- 
ways considered you had such 
beautiful and—and’’—McCaleb 
cast about for a fitting simile; 
under ordinary circumstances he 
was versatile at this sort of thing, 
but now he pulled up lamely— 
“such fine, capable hands, Miss 
Marie, if—if I might be pe’mitted 
to say so,” he concluded. 

Somehow or other this latest ef- 
‘fort did not come up to McCaleb’s 
standard of the adulation that rightly 
should have been laid upon the altar 
of femininefancy. So,metaphorically 
speaking, he took a running start 
and commenced all over again: 

“Yes, indeed, Miss Marie! Yes, 
indeed, madam! It’s th’ somethin’ 
that grips a hold of a feller an’ kinda 
hits him where he belongs. Aftah 
that he ain’t got no more control 
over his goin’s or comin’s than a rabbit. Th’ real fact of 
th’ mattah is, it’s a state of mind which fs 

‘Quite so!’’ returned the lady firmly. ‘“‘Quite so, Cas- 
sius; but I’ve heard all that before. Haven’t you been 
coming round here for nearly a year now? And when you 
aren’t wanting to go right out and die for me you're in- 
venting alibis for the scandalous way you’re neglecting 
business—going up and down the country with a stable of 
no-account race horses. Once and for all time I want to 
say that fe 

“T know! I know, Miss Marie,” interjected the widow’s 
suitor hastily. ‘‘I came heah expectin’ somethin’ of this 
kind, an’ fo’ that very reason I’m goin’ to give you th’ 
surprise of a lifetime.” 

The speaker drew himself up, his whole personality was 
surcharged with renunciation while, with a considerable 
display of importance and mystery, he unfolded a news- 
paper and turned to the advertising columns. It was the 
current issue of the Clarion, still damp from the press. He 
paused momentarily to give the promised manifesto dra- 
matic effect; then cleared his throat and read: 


(J aesernts with simplicity and divested of all that 


GREAT SALE OF RACE.HORSES 


Acting under instructions from the Honorable Cassius 
B. McCaleb, the undersigned will offer at public auction 
on Monday next, November tenth, all the race horses in 
training—the property of that gentleman. At which time 
the following well-known performers will go under the 
hammer: 


Applause Valedictory 

Fallen Leaf Wait-a-While 

Wanderer Inspiration 
Ovation 


The pedigree and performances of these horses are too 
well known to need further exploitation. They will be sold 
by the undersigned to the highest bidder. Terms cash. 

[Signed] GEORGE B. MALONE, 
Auctioneer. 


McCaleb finished with a flourish, folded the paper care- 
fully and replaced it in his pocket. He looked through the 
window with the self-righteous demeanor of one who has 
been amply vindicated. There was nothing more to be 
said. 

As he concluded, however, the Widow Henderson eyed 
him narrowly. She had completed a certain sum in mental 
arithmetic with the aid of her fingers. 

“I thought you said you were going to dispose of all your 
race horses?”’ she queried with just a suspicion of acidity 
in her tone and considerable emphasis on the adjective. 

“Why, certainly! Why, certainly!’ replied the lovelorn 
one nervously. ‘‘That’s just exactly what I did say—at 
least all of ’em that’s in trainin’. Of course I didn’t figgah 
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It Seemed as if She Was Bound to Crack Under This 
Phenomenal Burst of Speed 


on partin’ with Vanity, or that little no-account weedy 
filly that has just been broke. I thought when she got her 
growth I’d have her gentled to drive. She’d make a rare 
good one for your phaéton, Marie. If you'll just listen a 
moment te 

The Widow Henderson raised an admonitory finger, 
cutting short whatever might have followed. 

“There are just two reasons why she wouldn’t, Cas- 
sius,”’ she interrupted suavely—‘“‘only two I can think of 
just now; but there may be others. In the first place, I 
said that, before I married you, you would have to get rid 
of everything you owned in the way of a race horse; and, 
in the second place, I have not reached the point where I 
consider I cannot afford to ride behind something that 
looked like a carriage horse. Do you realize my attitude 
in the matter?” 

“Quite so! Quite so!” the other broke in. “Really, 
Marie, it was an oversight on my part. It shall be as you 
say, madam—everything shall be absolutely as you say. 
I want to come into court with clean hands, madam.” 

The widow noted with approval that McCaleb was the 
kind of captive who willingly forges his own fetters. 


At the time of writing the Honorable Cassius was the 
sole proprietor and editor of the Bowville Daily Clarion. 
That journal was one of those small-town papers which has 
for an existing excuse the eternal menace of a Republican 
vote everlastingly threatening to get between the ancient 
and apostolic succession of hereditary Democratic office- 
holders and the Federal feed box. 

But deep down in his heart of hearts McCaleb only 
regarded the molding of public opinion as a side line. Like 
many another pilgrim in this vale of tears he had day- 
dreams—visions that some day Old Dame Fortune would 
smile upon him, and that he would see his own racing 
jacket borne to impressive victory in that classic of all 
classics called the Kentucky Derby. : 

But between the little editor and his ambitions rose 
many obstacles. A colt of Derby caliber is mighty hard to 
find and still harder to acquire when one does find it. 
Besides, it takes a long pocketbook. McCaleb was a 
natural-born horseman, but he was not gifted in the ways 
and wiles of big financial movements. 

Once in the history of that historic event the much- 
coveted prize had been almost within his grasp. If you 
care to look back into the records of a certain year you 
will find that a three-year-old called Vanity, carrying his 
livery, had led her field all the way, right to within twenty 
yards of the judges’ stand; then she stepped on a rolling 
stone, faltered, staggered and broke down. 

To the average man a recollection of this unfortunate 
happening would have been anything but agreeable; but 
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to the Honorable Cassius it was a treasured mem: 
invested with a certain sad satisfaction and almos: 
the romance of actual achievement. ] 
quently, when the last form had gone do 
stairs, Candy Coombs, his colored rider 
factotum, would make a pilgrimage ae 
the street for the peculiar julep y 
which McCaleb was wont to round 
the labors of the day. Then the ed 
would light a cigar and, leaning 
in his large armchair, possess his ; 
in ways of sympathy. These re 
: tions always centered on the Kent; 
Derby and a certain bright M 
noon when alittle black mare had: 
a gallant but futile struggle. 
A marvelous moving photogr 
far better than the greatest film 
pert could possibly produce by any c 
bination of scenario and screen, and ir 
with all: the atmosphere of this soul-stir 
contest, was pictured upon the editor’s 
In his mind’s eye he saw again the bi i 
grand stand, and the clubhouse lawn k 
ing, as it did, like an animated flower gar 
embellished with all the beauty and chiy 
of Old Kentucky. He saw the horses pa 
ing in single file to the post, and he ni 
how the little black filly arched her neck 
reached for the bit. a 
“There is one way a good race h 
always walks,’’ McCaleb would chuck’ 
himself; for little Vanity stepped off li 
fox. He remembered how the ribbonso 
racing colors had been plaited in her m 
and how he himself had decorated her] 
band with silks and satins of the same] 
And again he could see the sun casting 
blended reflections of pinks and grays’ 
purples upon her glossy coat. 
Then there was the race itselfi—how with a tremen| 
burst of speed she had sprung out-of the bunch ju’ 
soon as the barrier was lifted and made every pi 
winning post right down to the last; and how his fr { 
had shouted and applauded and shrilled their tru) 
But just as he reached out to pluck the rose it wither| 


After that came the recollection of the little racer) 
bling away from the scene of her almost triumph, trem | 
in every limb, with her big brown eyes dilated with in 
agony; and how they had sat up in her stail all 


bathing the injured member, which for days afterwai 
did not dare put on the ground because the middle til 
had been ruptured. When this happens it is rarely iv 
that a racer faces the starter again. S|. 
And in the privacy of her box stall that night, wit! 0 
to bear witness, McCaleb remembered how he had ¢ 
arms. round the little mare’s neck and had broken )v 
and cried, just like any other ordinary human being 0 
heartstrings had been struck by a discordant han 
they took her home; and, though defeated, she was </@ 
honored, and retained a place in McCaleb’s ailc10 
greater by far than any of the other thoroughbred 
had worn his colors. Pi: 
Perhaps the reader has already gathered that M’ 
was a peculiar combination. He was eminently a a 
of sentiment; and, because the policies of certain pi/10 
of the Old South were not directly connected witt/t 
than material things, his finer nature found expres)! 
association with his dumb friends. ‘a |S 
Outside all these things, of course, was the | 
Henderson. That lady had come into the little «0 
life early in the game. To be strictly truthful, she he|)' 
his first love. But at the critical moment, as McCa) 
always led to believe, a combination of ambitious 1M 
hood and relatives, acting in an advisory capacil) ™ 
sidetracked Dan Cupid—so far as he, at least, w| ™ 
cerned—and the young lady, who was accounted on of 
fairest buds of Kentucky womanhood, was annext 
visiting pilgrim from the North, who had no unho 
ings toward the race track, but who knew Wall}t 
backward. In that haven of hopes he was called 1@ 
Henderson; and the sobriquet was not without sign!#™ 
But in the innocence of his heart McCaleb ki 2 
that the capture of the prosperous one was the euln a 
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the Henderson millions had any weight with the fai 
or was the weapon with which his undoing had fg 


complished. a. - 
i it was that McCaleb hied him back to Bi" 
little sanctum, hugging the memory of his one ro 
_ (Continued on Page 30) <0 
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The Seal of a 


Great Business 


Sixty years ago LION hats for men were first 
presented to critical American dressers. Typifying 
their excellence of quality and dominance of style 
we placed on them the LION seal. In over half-a- 
century they have never deviated from our original 
conception of what was fitting for the crowning 
feature of a gentleman’s dress. 

That distinguishing LION mark has come to have 
an added.meaning. It stands today not only as the 
insignia of hat authority, but it reflects the dignity 
and reputation of the manufacturer as well. 

It has become, in the minds of millions of discrim- 
inating dressers and thousands of progressive retail 
dealers, The Seal of a Great Business. It carries the 
thought of a splendid manufacturing house founded 
on the rock of quality and ever abreast of the times in 
style, in honest values, in fair pricing. | 

Youll find LION hats in good men’s shops. 
When you seek a really different hat—a gentleman's 

~ hat par excellence—look for the LION seal. And 
do not be satisfied till you find it. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LION HATS, CAPS AND GLOVES 


St. louis, Mo,,U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
his breast and getting day by day more prolific of invective 
when marauding Republicans sought to enfilade the pa- 
triots who had Andrew Jackson for their standard bearer. 

Henderson took his bride to an ornate home up on 
Riverside Drive, from which point she could preémpt the 
best possible view of the majestic waters of the Hudson 
and the frowning Palisades beyond. In other words, the 
fair Marie had reached the real haven where ambitious 
femininity ceases from troubling, while her lord’s check 
book is rarely if ever at rest. 

When the newly wed, Mrs. Henderson reached the me- 
tropolis one of her first activities was devoted to having 
some perfectly correct stationery embellished with her 
Riverside Drive address; and thereafter she spent most of 
her leisure moments inditing notes to the young women 
who belonged to her particular set at home. These letters, 
it might be explained, made it pretty hard sledding for the 
local male talent and resulted in a tremendous crop of old 
maids, who tarried unduly for a bank roll that never came. 

Years passed, until one day Hatchet Henderson was 
gathered to his fathers. Then his relict, now fair and forty, 
turned the house on Riverside Drive into railroad bonds 
and went back to her home town. She was well enough 
off in this world’s goods now to follow the dictates of a 
middle-aged heart—a heart more than worldly wise from 
infancy and which time had not perceptibly softened. 

But still, for all that, the feminine nature yearns for the 
adulation of the opposite sex, and on her return she found 
her old lover still rejoicing in the doubtful delights of 
unreconstructed old bachelorhood. Marie Henderson 
liked to tell herself that he had preserved this state of 
single blessedness on her account. One can even be fat and 
forty, mercenary beyond measure, and still not be im- 
pervious to the clarion call of romance. 

When it came to handling a male benefactor, the buxom 
Marie had not forgotten a single point in the game; and 
there was always danger that the little editor might be 
caught napping by one of the derelict sisters. The widow 
had not been home a week before she had ticketed and 
numbered the preponderance of his future. Apart from 
this, her vanity was flattered when his calls became almost 
as frequent as they had been in the days of yore. 

One thing above all others appealed to the widow: She 
knew that the Honorable Cassius had no sordid designs 
upon her wealth, and long before he proposed she had 
made up her mind she would accept him. Still, he would 
have to put away from him everything that savored of his 
old manner of living. There should be no racing stable to 
eat holes in the stocks and bonds the late lamented Hen- 
derson had wrested from the wolves of Wall Street. 

So it is that the opening paragraphs of this narrative 
find the Honorable Cassius yielding to overwhelming odds, 
and the buxom Marie accepting an unconditional sur- 
render. The McCaleb racing stable went under the ham- 
mer; and even the little black mare that had so comforted 
him was given to a friend who owned a big farm adjoining 
Bowville. For this one concession he had pleaded; but the 
widow was inexorable—the voice of the tempter would 
have to reach a long way if it ever beguiled him again. 

A faithful recorder of passing events would like to be 
able to chronicle how the Widow Henderson became Mrs. 
Cassius Belisarius McCaleb, and how the newly married 
couple lived happily ever afterward; but the world of 
literature is full of happy endings, and the truth must 
prevail even if it demonstrates that love is not always 
blind. 

Perhaps it began to dawn upon the editor that the full- 
blown Marie was not the charming ingénue he had courted 
in the days before she had sacrificed herself upon the altar 
of filial obedience. Or, again, he may have discovered that 
the sacred bonds of matrimony—in polite circles supposed 
to be mythical—are in reality stronger than brass and less 
resilient than walls of granite. No man can tell, because 
McCaleb was not the kind to air intimately personal 
grievances for public edification. 

In her Northern home the widow had acquired many 
advanced ideas, several of which were closely connected 
with woman’s exact place in the general order of things. 
This included many formulas for the complete subjection 
of the recalcitrant male. It was rather a rude awakening 
for the little editor, who had all his life been a free agent; 
and, willy-nilly, he was forced to admit to himself that the 
woman he had married bore a closer resemblance to a 
Roman senator than to the ingenuous débutante he had 
courted in the first flush of his youth. In times of such 
mental stress it was a liberal education to read one of the 
McCaleb editorials, because, displayed therein, would be 
found a marvelous vocabulary, fairly bristling with ad- 
jectives, and directed point-blank at the dastardly policies 
of the Republican Party. 

And then, too, certain occasional happenings roiled the 
McCaleb soul and rocked it from its foundation. For 
instance, one afternoon his telephone rang, and at the 
other end of the line he heard a soft drawling Southern 
woman’s voice: 

“Ts this Colonel McCaleb?”’ 

“Yes, madam; this is Cassius B. McCaleb talkin’.”’ 
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“TI called up, colonel,” continued the voice, “to ask® 
whether you were in the market for a very fine yearling 
thoroughbred colt, well bred and a good-looker? I 
take 1 

“You're grievously mistaken, madam,” interrupted the 
editor brusquely. ‘‘I wouldn’t give a picayune fo’ th’ best 
one that evah looked through a bridle. I don’t have any 
truck with them any more. I don’t want to ——” 

‘“‘Why, colonel!” protested the voice. “Bveryone told 
me you knew more about a race horse than the man who 
wrote the book. Now let me give you some data about 
this colt S 

“T don’t care what people tell you, madam!” howled the 
now thoroughly roused editor. “There is a passel of 
blankety-blankety idiots in this community, an’ ——” 

He started to hang up his phone; but before he did so 
he caught a low mocking laugh, and the same voice, as if 
talking to someone else, said: 

“She’s got him well trained, Betty. He nearly bit my 
head off. Too bad about poor Cassius!” 

After that McCaleb pursued his literary labors with a 
gun on one side of his desk and a long scalping knife on 
the other. It was a hazardous undertaking to enter the 
sanctum and bring up subjects pertaining to the improve- 
ment of the breed of horses; and it might also be recorded 
that the editorial columns of the Bowville Daily Clarion 
no longer contained brilliant essays on the desirability of 
fostering those industries devoted to the cultivation of 
extreme speed. 

Advocates of the peace-at-any-price theory might have 
found a shining example in the attitude of the editor 
toward the wife of his bosom. 


i 


UTSIDE the air was balmy with the drowsy, languor- 
ous odors of approaching spring; and as Cassius Mc- 
Caleb looked through the open window he drew a long 
sigh, which, to be exactly truthful, did not register unquali- 
fied satisfaction with the general order of things. 

The season of plowing and planting was at hand and 
with thoughts of agricultural activities came reminders of 
adventures in other fields of contentment. There were 
recollections of the days of unreconstruction, when Mc- 
Caleb used to journey to the old Churchill Downs race 
track to prepare his thoroughbreds for the spring meet. 
There came thoughts of reunions with old friends at the 
Pendennis Club and other social and agreeable features 
with which McCaleb used to invest his annual holiday; 
but for four long years now he had eschewed all these 
things. 

With an effort, he shook himself together and resumed 
his quest for a mislaid document, which he promised would 
be found in the lower drawer of his desk. 

Here again Old Satan was lurking, because the editor’s 
hand came ih contact with a parcel the discovery of which 
was a distinct shock. The package contained a racing 
jacket, as bright and fresh as the day on which it came 
home from its makers. For a long season it had been laid 
away, forgotten; but now he could not refrain from unfold- 
ing the wrapper and examining the contents. They were 
the new colors that had been made for Vanity’s Derby and 
were the sacred symbols of that memorable occasion when 
she had almost won the conquering crown. 

McCaleb fondled the pretty silks as he took them from 
their resting place. One of his daydreams had been that 
he would keep them unsullied until such time as he found 
another champion worthy to bear them; but simulta- 
neously he remembered he had put all these things behind 
him and gulped down a sigh as he folded the packet and 
put it away. Again he took up his pen to resume his 
labors, but after a few futile efforts to frame sentences it 
dropped idly from his hand, and for several moments he 
was lost in reverie. This continued until he was suddenly 
awakened by the voice of Candy Coombs. 

“Look out dar, Mistah Cassius! Look out ob de 
window—quick! Heah comes Ole Majah Miles wid his 
string, startin’ fo’ de races!” exclaimed the black boy 
excitedly. “Great King, an’ heah we is, jes’ lookin’ at 
him—da’s all; jes’ lookin’ at him go by! Lawd! Lawd! 
It’s worse dan bein’ in jail!” 

His master vouchsafed no answer to this outburst and 
momentarily turned to his work again, but the leaven of 
the Pharisees was working and the red gods were flashing 
signals. Moreover, the voice of the tempter was whisper- 
ing softly to the editor’s soul of souls. After a moment’s 
hesitation he rose abruptly from his seat and approached 
the window. 

“Dar’s de Majah, his own se’f, now!”’ resumed Candy 
as he balanced himself out, on the sill. ‘“‘Heah he comes in 
his buggy, an’ Jodey Beam am wid him. He’s goin’ to 
gether de geraniums whar dey grows. De undertaker 
won’t never catch up wid him!” 

The man in the buggy glanced toward the open window 
and, noting its occupant, pulled his horse up sharply. 

“Howdy, Cassius? Howdy?” he ejaculated in a tone of 
hearty greeting. ‘“‘One would think you would feel like 
backslidin’ this weather. Aren’t you lonesome up theah? 
Ain’t you tired playin’ solataire with yo’self? I’m always 
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expectin’ to hear that you have broken into th’ game ag 
No leanings or symptoms that way yet, eh?” ca 

The editor lifted a deprecating hand. k 

“You have th’ wires crossed,” he protested, ha 
larly; ‘‘badly crossed an’ everything mixed up. [x 
original brand from th’ burnin’—that’s what I am 
you know, Majah, that I haven’t seen a horse 
ovah three years? Got tired of it—plumb 
There ain’t nothin’ to it but a lot of grief an’ tr 
discouragement. Th’ fact of th’ mattah is, I just 
Majah—just woke up.” 4 

McCaleb’s tone, however, was not that of one 
makes triumphant proclamation. j 

Major Miles regarded him intently for a moment 
others of the community, he knew to what source 
traced the marvelous reformation of Cassius B. Mt 

“That talk ain’t on th’ level,’’ he returned wit 
of one who presumes on old friendship. ‘You’ 
too reckless with your language. I guess you beliey 
right, but it don’t sound natural. Why, there 
man south of th’ Mason and Dixon line that th 
of a race horse than you did; or knew th’ game bet 
that mattah. Then all at once you go to work an 
th’ wrong way of th’ track. Yo’ best friends can 
stand it, Cassius—they just can’t credit it. 
nevah hearken to th’ voice of th’ charmer?” 

“‘Very little if any, Majah!” interjected the 
ain’t got nothin’ against th’ race horse, but s 
man’s ideas change about th’ scenery as he tr 
th’ road. He gets a-hold of othah interests an’ 
ways of amusin’ himself.” - 

The man on the street nodded shortly. 

“That’s one way of lookin’ at it,” he retu 
known of folks takin’ to their beds when t 
ailin’ at all. Whenevah I see you, Cassius, yo' 
of Old Man Rogan’s broken leg.”’ 4 

“Aha!” chortled the little editor with an 
forced attempt at appreciation. ‘‘ You always 
one on tap, Majah. Let’s have it.” 

““Yes,”’ resumed the other. ‘Old Man Ri 
our way, an’ every little while he’d go off J 
regular Saturnalia of his own; on which occas 
to bull th’ red-liquor market by drinkin’ up allt 
an’ available supply. og 

‘“‘Well, one day he just drank himself speee 
they brought him home an’ put him to bed. ' 
Rogan was mightily put about; so she sent fort 
an’ pleaded with him to see if he couldn’t straij 
Bill up fo’ good. ; ; 

“This physician happened to be a canny old 
an’ he agreed to perform th’ miracle; so v 
Rogan came to he found his right leg done 
from th’ knee down, an’ they told him he had i 
buggy an’ fractured that member in four places 

“Bill lay in bed for six weeks an’ used to t 
friends who came to see him about how he f 
remarkable thing it was that th’ injured lir 
him a minute’s pain. An’ you oughter heard hit 
about what a great doctor he had—and so 
never took another drink so long as he lived 
dent scared him plumb stiff; an’ he went 
firmly believin’ it was only Old Doe Runyoi 
saved him from bein’ a hopeless cripple for t 
natural life.”’ or 

The little editor laughed heartily. 

“‘T don’t just see th’ application to my case, 
protested. ‘It’s a good yarn, but it don’t 1 

“T never carry an interpreter with me, 
turned the Major noncommittally. ‘Ico 
an’ if I did he’d be excess baggage half th’ ti 

“‘Wait a minute an’ I’ll come down an’ look} 
over,’”’ volunteered McCaleb, changing the 
“It seems to me you have a few likely- 
Majah.” 

“Help yourself, Cassius; help yourself!’ 
worthy. ‘None of ’em will bite; an’, thoug 
hoofs, I have nevah seen th’ sign of a horn 
a good look at this colt, Cassius. He’s a 
That’s Shootin’ Star. He’s a hull team, 
team! I set a lot of store by him.” 

“ An’ this one?” inquired McCaleb as he pass 
the line and stopped before a black filly. | 
about her fills th’ eye. I like that kind.” 

“You ought to make her acquaintance,” 
Major. ‘‘You’re gettin’ close to home. 
ity’s daughter, an’ she looks as like her m: 
drinks out of th’ same bottle.” a 

The little editor started as if electrified. 

“Vanity’s baby!” he breathed. “Think o 

“'That’s exactly what I said,” returned t 

‘What do you call her?” quavered McC 

“Well,” responded the Major suavely, “a 
her mother Vanity, I figgahed I’d ask fo’ a 

illed her Simplicity.” - 

The little filly pushed her soft muzzle i 
hand and made a motion as if to rummage 
It reminded him that Vanity had just s 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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now pressing for consider- 
y industry is raw material. 


lized, iron, coal and 
rested from the Earth. 


ature’s great storehouses are unlocked 
with Atlas Explosives. Production 1s 
hastened and precious man power is saved 
through the use of Atlas Explosives. 


nyone striving for a more efficient method of 
mining, quarrying, excavating, road-construc- 
tion or farming can obtain valuable aid by sub- 
‘mitting his problems to the engineers of our 
Service Division. They will specify the exact 
explosive to secure most economical results in 
each particular case. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston; Chicago; Des Moines, Ia.; Hougbton, 
Mich.; Joplin, Moc; Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester. Okla.s; Memphis; Nashville; New 
Orleans; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.;° Pottsville, Pa; St 
Lowi Hkes-Barr : 
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Every single socket—in every room—in 
every home can be made twice as useful. 


To enjoy the full benefits from electricity— 
and the greatest possible conveniences from 
your electrical appliances—turn your single 
sockets into double workers with— 


Fits Any Socket—Quickly Attached 


No longer is it necessary to unscrew one attach- 
ment in order to use another. 


No longer need you limit yourself to one light when 
you need two. 


No longer need you if without light when using the 
same socket for power or heat. 


You can overcome all these inconveniences by having 
the Benjamin Two-Way Plug always ready for extra 
needs in every room. Millions now in successful use. 


Every Wired Home Needs Three or More 


Also Handy for Factories, Offices, Garages, Stores, Etc. 


At Your Dealer’s 


for 
$1.25 each 


Made only by 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


Benjamin No. 2450 Shade Holder 
makes it easy to use any shade with 
your Benjamin Two - Way Plugs. 

Benjamin No. 903 Swivel Attach- 


ment Plug screws into any electric 
socket without twisting the cord. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

2» was looking for sugar or some other 
inty. He leaned his cheek against hers 
d his eyes were misty. 

‘Honey baby! Little lamb!” he crooned 
-he stroked her glossy neck. ‘An’ so 
‘1 have come back to see yo’ own folks.” 
Zor a moment or two he regarded her in 
ince, then coughed huskily and again 
jressed the filly’s owner. 

‘Has she shown you anythin’ much, 
.jah—anythin’ worth while?” he in- 
-red anxiously. 

3ut Major Miles was lost in a profound 
erie. 

Ze was thinking of the number of times 
/Caleb had stood in the breach for him 
»-n he most needed it, and the Honorable 
}sius had to repeat the question several 
es before he responded: 
What’s that you said, Cassius? Has 
shown me anything? Huh! She’s 
ed me all th’ tricks in th’ race-horse 

ent. But that was when she was a 
erlin’. I didn’t race her as a two-year- 

The fact of the mattah is, she has 
eah faced th’ starter yet.” 
No? Why not?” 
he Major shook his head mournfully. 
_Pmafraid she’s a moonflower, Cassius,”’ 
ebreathed confidentially. ‘She might 
ethat or some other rare exotic that 
lms aftah dark—one of th’ kind that 
fiers befo’ th’ banquet. I don’t know 
it itis; but sometimes she can run ovah 
4 noon, an’ then again she can’t beat a 
iiman trundlin’ a wheelbarrow. She’s 
oine up in th’ air—that’s what she has!” 
‘eCaleb drew a long breath. 

‘\h!” hesaidina puzzled way. ‘‘Doesn’t 
2s ynd to treatment, eh?” : 
‘That’s what,” reiterated the Major. “I 
acght well enough of her to enter her in 
il’ big stakes, an’ now I’m between two 
ils whether I’ll carry her any farther or 
ol I worked her a mile th’ day befo’ 
esrday, an’ if I was lookin’ fo’ anything 
eal speed I’d ’a’ had to load her on an 
“pss train. She didn’t have nothin’ but 
(ther on her back either. It’s beyond 
1e\Every time I think of th’ money that’s 
igor forfeits it gives me heart failure an’ 
s in the fingers of my writin’ hand.” 
ooks all right,” hazarded McCaleb 
gnentatively. “Legs as sound as th’ 
Jearation of Independence. Ribbed up 
@} Seagoin’ destroyer. Eyes bright an’ 
td just like a jack rabbit. If there are 
n ther mudications of speed I don’t know 


“hat’s it, Cassius; ‘that’s th’ trouble,” 
ured the Major. “She looks good enough 
> bs on in any company, but she’s made 
e?’ vietim of misplaced confidence more 
mé than th’ first girl I evah courted. 
oe even put her in th’ Derby! An’ now 


tickled to death if I thought she 
ull run five-eighths without callin’ fo’ 
or Jail at th’ half-mile pole. You wouldn’t 
iKkeler off ay hands, would you, Cassius? 
' Wald be th’ act of a Christian gentle- 


ii like to have her just to play round 
i replied McCaleb wistfully. “It 
oul keep Candy busy, anyway; an’ she 
‘@heome back. You can’t evah tell; it’s 
' Wersals of form that makes racin’.” 


ught to know, Cassius; you ought 


- purred Major Miles. “Nobody 


t 
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is a bettah judge; but if you feel like in- 
vestin’, say, two hundred an’ fifty dollars 
in afilly that’s in all th’ big stakes from New 
Orleans to New York, all you’ve got to do 
is to hand me some money. If you don’t 
want to do that—why, I’ll make you a 
present of her.” 

FAS AE Th’ fact of th’ mattah is, 
I’ve got to be careful, Majah,’”’ stammered 
the editor. ‘My people—that is to say, my 
wife, you know, is very much opposed 
to ——”” 

“Yes, yes!” interrupted the Major briskly. 
““Womenfolks are peculiar, Cassius! But, 
bein’ an old bachelor myself, I ain’t in a 
position to give expert testimony. Couldn’t 
you compromise matters, Cassius? I 
nevah saw th’ time that taffy wasn’t sweet 
and that a woman would resent flattery.’ 

“No use, Majah; no use tryin’. It 
wouldn’t work,’’ vouchsafed McCaleb with 
conyiction. “If I take this filly it’ll have 
to be regarded as th’ most profound secret. 
No earthly soul must know.” 

“Well, if that’s all,’”’ replied the Major, 
“she’s yours; an’, more than that, she’ll be 
dead and buried, so far as I’m concerned.” 

McCaleb still hesitated, but the tempta- 
tion was more than he could withstand. 

“T’ll take her, Majah,” he finally said. 
““An’ I’ll do th’ best I can with her. You 
can’t tell—somethin’ might happen.” 

“Oh, yes,’ returned the Major as he 
gathered up his reins and moved off. 
“‘That’s th’ beauty of life, Cassius; no two 
fellahs evah agree on th’ exact spot where 
th’ lightnin’ is agoin’ to strike.” 


qImr 


“N\H’ DOCTAH advises me to take long 

walks as early in th’ mornin’ as I can,” 
volunteered McCaleb as he sat at break- 
fast a few days after the events above 
related. ‘Says I’ve been stickin’ too close 
to th’ desk, and if I don’t look out I’ll be a 
mighty sick man.” The editor wagged his 
head solemnly and drew a long face in a 
heroic attempt to excite the sympathy of 
his spouse. 

“T knew that long ago, Cassius,”’ replied 
the lady tartly. “‘The trouble with you is, 
you go mooning round, and no constitution 
will stand that kind of thing. You should 
buy yourself a pair of heavy-soled shoes 
and a few flannel shirts; then a good brisk 
walk these beautiful mornings would make 
a new man of you. It’s really gratifying to 
know there is one physician left with an 
ounce of brains.” 7 

“That’s exactly what he prescribed, 
Marie,” droned the editor mournfully. “I 
nevah realized that I was in such bad shape 
until he looked me ovah.”’ 

Mrs. MecCaleb nodded curtly. 

“Anyone but a born idiot would have 
known that!” she returned. “Just see that 
you carry out his instructions and don’t 
merely keep it up for a day or two. I'll 
engage to get you out of bed in the morn- 
ing; and then, with a little self-denial, you 
may become rehabilitated.” 

“Tt’s goin’ to be hard at first, but I’ll 
stick it out, Marie. If only to please you, 
I'll adhere absolutely to th’ program.” 

,McCaleb coughed lugubriously and laid 
his head on his hand, registering the busi- 
ness of extreme weariness. It was a mas- 
terly effort, which completely disarmed the 
suspicious Marie and left him so that he 
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was free to come and go at all kinds of 
unusual hours without being asked to give 
an account of himself. 

Why should it be necessary to state that 
McCaleb’s peregrinations took him to the 
outskirts of the town and always termi- 
nated in a deserted locality once occupied 
by the buildings and offices of the old 
county fairground? 

The stables had, for the most part, fallen 
into decay, but in the long row of sheds a 
couple of box stalls were found which, with 
a little repairing, were rendered weather- 
proof; and here Candy Coombs and the 
little black mare were installed. And here, 
also, McCaleb came at daybreak every 
morning personally to superintend the 
efforts put forth to-manufacture speed for 
an animal whose case had been declared 
hopeless by Major Miles. 

And then the most wonderful thing hap- 
pened, because Simplicity seemed to take 
on a new lease of life simultaneously. with 
her change of ownership and performed all 
the various tasks allotted to her in a man- 
ner worthy of her illustrious lineage. 

“Th’ Majah might have been mistaken, 
aftah all, mightn’t he, Candy?” queried 
McCaleb anxiously after the filly had 
worked an impressive mile. 

“Ain’t no might about. it, Mistah Cas- 
sius!’’ retorted the boy with conviction. 
“He sure was mistook! Why, she was 
pullin’ me out ob de saddle ebery inch ob 
de way! She’s de filly wid de silk dress, an’ 
ef she evah quits I’ll eat her. Dat lady is de 
kind dat gibs you her heart when it comes 
to a whippin’ finish.” 

“Well, Candy,” replied his master, “so 
far she has done all we asked of her; but 
when we try her over the Derby route it 
may be different.” 

Two days afterward Simplicity received 
her baptism of fire. With her weight up, 
she was sent the full mile and a half; and 
with an easy frictionless gait she negotiated 
the distance in time that made McCaleb 
gasp and stare unbelievingly as he scanned 
the face of his watch. 

He could scarcely credit his eyes, because 
the second hand declared, in a manner that 
put all argument out of the question, that 
she had covered the route in time away 
beyond that of the ordinary candidate, and 
faster than most Derbys wererun. It wasa 
complete refutation of the Major’s theory 
regarding her. 

“Wasshe goin’ strong with you, Candy?” 
inquired McCaleb tremulously, and mainly 
because he did not know anything else to 


say. 

The little black rider laughed. 

“She could carry a house an’ run dat 
fast!”’ he chortled. “I had her head in my 
lap all de way, Mistah Cassius.” 

McCaleb rubbed his eyes and looked at 
his watch again. She would better that 
time at least a couple of seconds in the real 
race, and it did not take him more than a 
minute to arrive at a conclusion regarding 
her future movements. 

“Now listen, Candy: Th’ Derby will be 
run th’ day after to-morrow, an’ I’m goin’ to 
start this mare. You hustle round an’ get 
her on the afternoon train and she’ll be in 
Louisville by eight o’clock. When you get 
there, lead her over to th’ barn back of 
Colonel North’s house. You know where it 
is. It’s vacant now and th’ family are all 
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away, but he won’t mind an old friend like 
me usin’ it for a day or two. But listen, 
Candy: If you stub your toe, or this thing 
ever gets out, it means battle, murder and 
fireworks for everybody concerned. Now 
stir yourself; there ain’t no time to lose.” 

The next evening found McCaleb and 
Candy in close consultation in the mare’s 
stall, which was situated about half a mile 
from the Churchill Downs race track. It is 
unnecessary to state that they had arrived 
in town unheralded. McCaleb had taken 
the precaution to transfer her original 
entry into the name of the Folly Stables, 
thereby concealing his identity and cloth- 
ing his movements with added secrecy. 

As they talked, however, a knock re- 
sounded on the door. McCaleb motioned 
his assistant to silence and, turning down 
the light, made no effort to answer. But 
the knocking was repeated insistently and 
finally the voice of Major Miles wormed its 
way through a convenient knot hole. 

“It’s me, Cassius; it’s only me,” he 
whispered in a stage aside. “Open up! I 
have somethin’ of th’ utmost importance 
to communicate.” 

The. editor undid the latch and peered 
out, leaving just space enough for their 
nocturnal visitor to worm his commanding 
presence through. 

“You old heathen! I knew you’d come!” 
rumbled the Major as he recovered his 
breath after evident untoward exertion. 
“T’ve been lookin’ for you for two or three 
days now.” 

“You didn’t read anything about my 
arrival on th’ front page of any of th’ 
papers, did you?”’ queried the editor non- 
committally. “Did you expect me to hire a 
press agent an’ bring a pocketful of photo- 
graphs? Or perhaps you figgahed I’d have 
a brass band to meet me at th’ depot?” 

Major Miles laughed softly. 

“Cassius,” he replied, “you’re just a 
curiosity. Mo’ than that, when it comes to 
sendin’ a horse to th’ races you’re a wizard.” 

The editor eyed the newcomer narrowly. 

“Vd have advised you, Major,” he 
responded, “‘and told you all about it; but 
I was afraid of putting th’ jinks on her, so 
I thought I’d just steal down here all alone, 
an’ if I wasn’t lucky enough to win—why, 
I could go back home again, an’ no one 
would be a bit the wiser. Then again, you 
know, Majah, I have a sneakin’ suspicion 
that you didn’t tell me th’ exact facts about 
this filly.” 

“Cassius,’”’ replied the Major evasively, 
“‘there are times when a man is permitted 
to lie to his best friend. Perhaps this was 
one of ’em. I ain’t sayin’ it is, but I can’t 
forget th’ number of times you went to th’ 
front for me when I needed it. But let’s 
forget that part of it. I guess she’s right on 
edge; an’ that work of hers was good enough 
to spread-eagle th’ best Derby field that 
ever faced a starter. I’ll gamble you fell 
off th’ fence when you looked at your 
watch.” 

“What do you know about it? Has any- 
one been toutin’ her?” exclaimed McCaleb 
with sudden: alarm. “Why, Majah, I 
worked her up there in th’ country where 
there wasn’t a soul could tell th’ difference 
between a race horse an’ a mouth organ! 
Are you just guessin’?”’ 

For answer Major Miles drew a fat stop 
watch from his waistcoat pocket and held 
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it toward the editor. It registered the exact 
time in which the filly had run her mile and 
a half the day before. McCaleb staggered 
back, gasping. 

“T won’t divulge just how I got that,” 
resumed the Major evenly. “But, outside 
of myself and my rider, Jodey Beam, no one 
else is in th’ secret. But tell me, Cassius, 
how did you fix matters up at home? 
Won’t yo’ wife be suspicious at your 
absence?” 

McCaleb laughed guiltily. 

“T expect I did mislead her somewhat, 
Majah,” he stammered, “You see, th’ 
Editorial Convention is in session down 
here, an’ she thinks I came over to attend 
that. She don’t evah read th’ sportin’ 
news—thank goodness! And, even if she 
does, th’ fact that I race under th’ name of 
th’ Folly Stables—and the owner being 
my nephew, Billy Jackson, who lives in 
New York—would throw her off th’ track. 
J have nothin’ to fear from that quartah.” 

“Admirably arranged, Cassius; ad- 
mirably arranged,’ commended the Major. 
“But now let’s get down to business. I start 
Shootin’? Star in th’ Derby, an’ we shall 
have two strings to our bow. Still—bar 
accidents—th’ filly should win in a walk.” 

For several moments thereafter the 
Major talked in a manner that showed he 
was thoroughly conversant with the possi- 
bilities and chances of all the other candi- 
dates. 

“Now, Cassius,’’ he concluded, ‘‘I just 
want you to let me engineer this thing an’ 
not ask me too many questions. I suppose 
you’re goin’ to bet on th’ filly. Am I right?” 
- J thought I’d risk a thousand on her,” 

replied the editor. 

“Hand th’ money right ovah to me!”’ 
commanded the Major. “I think I have a 
scheme for makin’ forty dollars sprout 
where one greenback poked its timid head 
above th’ soil. Let me have that money; 
an’ don’t ask any questions. You get th’ 
mare to th’ post, all right, an’ meet me 
aftah th’ race is ovah.”’ 

“But I don’t just exactly understand,” 
hazarded McCaleb. “Aren’t you goin’ to 
start Shootin’ Star yourself? And isn’t he 
a colt of class?” 

“Yes,”’ responded Major Miles calmly. 
“T’m goin’ to start my horse, Cassius; an’, 
what’s mo’, I’m goin’ to bet a thousand 
dollars on him. What do you know about 
that?” 

McCaleb shook his head. 

“‘T give it up!’’ he replied. 

“You used to be considerable of a whale 
at the classics when we were both in college, 
Cassius,” concluded the Major; “so I’ll 
just say Verbum sat sapienti. You know 
what that means, don’t you?” 

But before McCaleb could respond the 
door closed and Major Miles was gone. 


That night in the corridor of a leading 
hotel the Major held close communion with 
a tall slender young man who was known 
as the Humming Bird, a sometime plunger 
and professional follower of the races. On 
many previous occasions when the Major 
planned assaults upon the strong boxes of 
the bookmakers the Humming Bird had 
acted as his confidential emissary. 

When the entries were posted the next 
day and the layers of odds had chalked up 
their prices, Major Miles entered the ring 
and proceeded, with a good deal of pomp 
and circumstance, to play Shooting Star, 
who was the candidate from his stable and 
was quoted as one of the first three choices. 

From his stand Ikey Epstein, who oper- 
ated four of the largest books in the ring, 
leaned over and whispered to the Major. 

“How about it, Major?” he queried. ‘I 
see you're playin’ yours. Must think 
pretty well of him—eh?”’ 

“Worked faster than anything I ever 
saddled, Ikey,” confirmed the Major with 
a sudden burst of confidence. ‘An’ you 
can do me a favor—if you will. I’m goin’ 
to bet a thousand on him. I wish I could 
bet more, but can’t afford it just now. 
You can keep th’ price boosted in your 
book though an’ use this information any- 
way you want to for yourself after I get my 
money down. He'll win if he doesn’t break 
a leg. I’m goin’ to play most of my money 
on his nose, with just a saver for a place, 
should anything go wrong. Keep this 
under your hat, Ikey, for it’s th’ best in- 
formation you ever got in your life!’ 

“Who’s this Simplicity trick?” resumed 
the bookmaker. ‘‘She ain’t in th’ dope. 
She never started yet; an’ I see she’s 
entered in th’ name of the Folly Stables.” 

“T expect they’re some Northern folks,”’ 
returned the Major carelessly. ‘An’ so 
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they call it th’ Folly Stables, do they? Well, 
there’s nothin’ wrong with that. If they’re 
lookin’ for an education they’ll about run 
to form. Huh! Startin’ a maiden in th’ 
Derby! That’s a good one, Ikey!” ; 

“T}] just make her forty to one an’ pick 
up a little supper money,” laughed the 
bookmaker. ‘You don’t want any of that, 
do you, Major?” 

“Not for me!’ fervently quoth that 
worthy as he turned to go. “Not for me! 
I quit shootin’ at th’ moon when I got my 
first pair of pants. If I was makin’ book I’d 
let ’em write their own tickets on outsiders 
of thatstamp. They’ll eat her up an’ throw 
th’ remains to th’ birds of th’ air.” 

The betting ring on Derby Day at Louis- 
ville usually furnishes several exciting inci- 
dents worthy of more than passing mention, 
and on this occasion it was the Humming 
Bird who, for a few brief moments prior to 
the calling of the Derby field, furnished the 
entertainment. According to the best 
accounts and judged by his erratic actions, 
that gentleman had been imbibing too 
freely of the cup which exhilarates. It was 
reported that he had beaten a long shot in 
the third race for a considerable amount 
and, after celebrating his success at the 
bar, was pyramiding his winnings on the 
unknown entry from the Folly Stables. 

The Humming Bird had frequently made 
spectacular plays of this kind, and the fact 
that he was now endeavoring to beat the 
longest shot in the race was asource of much 
amusement to the pencilers. They reached 
for his money eagerly, and when the horses 
went to the post his pockets were bulging 
with tickets that called for a king’s ransom 
if Simplicity won. 

All alone in the center field stood Mc- 
Caleb, watching the horses at the post. 
He had not foregathered with any of his 
old friends; neither had he entered the 
grand stand or the clubhouse inclosure. 
Out here among the holiday crowd that 
thronged the free field he ran no risk of 
being recognized. 

There were one or two false starts; then 
the barrier lifted, the timer dropped his 
flag, and a roar went up from the stand: 

“They’re off!’’ 

For the first eighth of a mile the field 
hung pretty well together, while McCaleb 
watched anxiously and endeavored to pick 
out his own racing jacket. Then they 
commenced to settle down to their work 
and strung out as some of the contestants 
went to make pace and others to avoid it. 
At the first half mile the positions remained 
unchanged, but suddenly three horses, as if 
by mutual consent, separated themselves 
from the rest and assumed command. 

Down the stretch they rushed head and 
head—a black filly on the outside, a 
chestnut horse carrying a cherry-colored 
jacket in the center, and the dark and pale 
blue of Major Miles next the rail. It was a 
horse race to the lower turn, and then 
Shooting Star drew slightly ahead, with 
Jodey Beam sitting as still as a graven 
image. Lapped on his hips was the little 
black mare, and McCaleb noticed with 
satisfaction that Candy had made no move 
to improve her position. 

Up the back stretch they raced without 
changing perceptibly; and then, just as the 
crowd commenced to thunder words of en- 
couragement to Shooting Star, the little 
black mare poked her nose in front and by 
an imperceptible effort shot out a length 
to the good. 

Experts, with their race glasses upon her, 
announced to those about them that she 
could not last; and indeed it seemed as if 
she was bound to crack under this phenom- 
enal burst of speed. But she turned into 
the home stretch two lengths in the lead, 
increasing that distance to four before she 
reached the drawgate. Candy was grinning 
and looking back, while Jodey Beam was 
riding Shooting Star out to the limit. The 
race had developed into a procession; and 
Simplicity, to use a sporting term, ‘‘ walked 
home with her mouth wide open.”” Shoot- 
ing Star finished second. 

Once more the classic had been run and 
won—won amid the profound silence of the 
grand stand. A rank outsider had garnered 
the laurels. Only one of the public choices 
had been placed in the first three. 

But when the little black mare came 


back, with the easy swinging jog that 


denotes extreme excellence, and made her 
way into the sacred circle in front of the 
judges’ stand, the vast concourse forgot 
their chagrin. And, because Kentucky 
loves a good race horse, and, moreover, the 
rich red sporting blood courses in the veins 
of prince and peasant, every man and 
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woman in the crowded grand stand rose to 
acclaim her victory and do her honor. 

It was the sweetest music McCaleb had 
ever heard. He stood rooted to the ground 
as one ina trance. All his dreams had come 
true and a big lump rose in his throat.. He 
was eventually roused by the jovial voice 
of Major Miles, who came up behind him, 
accompanied by the Humming Bird. 


““We laid ’em to th’ land that time fo’ . 


fair!”? he chortled: “‘Yo’ cup of happiness 
is brimmin’ ovah, Cassius; an’ th’ Hummin’ 
Bird here has so many tickets to cash that 
it looks like a pinochle deck. We got forty 
to one for most of it; an’, besides th’ 
honah, you’ve won enough to make you 
fairly comfortable fo’ th’ rest of yo’ life. 
Wake up, Cassius, an’ let’s go uptown an’ 
celebrate.” 

“T don’t knowhowto thankyou, Majah,”’ 
quavered the little editor.’ “Anything I 
evah did for you hardly warranted this kind 
of payment.” 

“The only thing we know about friend- 
ship, Cassius,” responded the Major in a 
more serious tone, “‘is that you nevah see it 
advertised’ fo’ sale in th’ newspapers; and 
no man appears to be in th’ market to buy 
it, though some folks gets a holt of a spu- 
rious brand that costs ’em.a lot of money. 
Firm friends are like good huntin’ dogs or 
great race horses. The best of us have only 
a few in a lifetime; and the older we get, 
the mo’ convinced we become that we have 
to hold on to’em at allrisks and at whatevah 
cost, fo’, no mattah how far yo’ have to 
jouney fo’ a friend, yo’ must go gladly an’ 
with somethin’ mo’ than joy in yo’ heart. 
I am proud to say that I have been fortu- 
nate enough to numbah you among those 
whose affectionate regard I treasure beyond 
words. I can’t add mo’ than that.” 

“You have a way of puttin’ things that 
precludes anything adequate in the way of 
expressin’ appreciation, Major,’ inter- 
jected McCaleb in tremulous tones. ‘‘I wish 
I could ‘ 

““Shucks!”” responded Major Miles. 
“Why will you harp on th’ unhappy past, 
Cassius? I didn’t lose anythin’ that I know 
of, beiri’ as I beat th’ race both ways. We 
carried out our program an’ looted th’ 
enemy from th’ cellar to th’ garret. Look 
at th’ Hummin’ Bird here! He played the 
part of th’ submarine; an’ if it wasn’t fo’ 
th’ grace of God he’d be the greatest actor 
on th’ American stage. Now let me suggest 
that we stop on our way at a jewelry store 
an’ purchase a little gift fo’ your wife. Of 
course she ain’t evah goin’ to know, but no 
woman cares much for a man who ain’t got 
good use of both his hands for ecarryin’ and 
fetchin’.”’ 

Once up town, the greater part of the 
evening was given over to conviviality; but 
McCaleb retired at midnight, as he had 
made up his mind to take no chances and 
catch the early morning train for his home. 
The Major, however, had dined—and 
wined more than well; so, after bidding his 
partner good-by he decided to make a night 
of it, and sallied forth to a resort where 
racing folk mostly congregated. 

A crowd of newspaper men and trainers 
lined the bar. They all knew Major Miles, 
and one of them turned and addressed him 
as he entered. 

“Sorry you couldn’t win, Major!” he 
exclaimed. “Sorry you couldn’t win with 
Shooting Star. It was tough luck to see a 
big stake like that won by a maiden filly 
owned by a Yankee. Pity we couldn’t have 
kept it at home.’ 

The juice of the grape more often than 
not plays hob with the conservative ele- 
ments in the composition of the canniest 
man. 

“You don’t know what you’re talkin’ 
about, Charley!’’ hummed Major Miles, 
with rising inflection. ‘“‘You’re ghost- 

dancin’ an’ off th’ reservation. It beats all 
what a blamed lot of unreliable information 
one can get on th’ race track; an’ I ain’t 
talkin’ about th’ brand of goods scattered 
round by the touts.” 

“Perhaps I don’t,’”’ returned the news- 
paper man warmly, “but I’m speaking 
about what is common report. I have it 
from an authoritative source that Simplicity 
is really owned by a man named Jackson up 
in New York City.” 

_ The Major threw back his head, drained 
his glass and chuckled. 

“That’s th’ best joke of th’ season!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ An’ if I didn’t like you so well, 
Charley, I’d let you go on an’ rate that 


fool story. As it is, I will content myself 
with assuring you that you are a mile away 
from th’ truth. There is no necessity, how- 
ever, of mentionin’ who owns her—except 
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to say that she was entered in th’ nam 
th’ Folly Stables.” + 
“That isn’t the way the newspaper g: 
is played at all,” objected the ot 
“We're supposed to get the real facts if 
can. And I might ask how do you kn 
anyway? I guess if you had the real 
vine stuff you’d turn it loose. How do: 
know I’m not right? And can you pr 
what you say? I guess not—eh?” 
No warier bird ever wore feathers ¢ 
Major Miles; but now he was mellow y 
many libations and his tongue ran ahea 
his better judgment... 
“How do I know, eh?” he reto; 
thickly, with drunken gravity. “Well 
Charley; that’s Merry Jest Numbe 
How—do—I—know? Well, I’ll tell 
just once, to show you there’s no ill f 
an’ to give you a little manifest; 
bred and raised Simplicity my ‘a 
Charley, an’ I sold her this spring to ( 
sius Belisarius McCaleb, editor of the B 
ville Daily Clarion. You may have hear 
him; an’ he’s th’ man who owns every ha 
her tail. Now you’ve got it; an’ 
writer evah had a bettah yarn to set his 
in motion.” ¢ 


— 

Editor McCaleb alighted from them 
ing train and approached his dwelling: 
no misgivings. He was experiencing 
uplifting feeling of rectitude that com 
one who has accomplished that whie 
has most desired. He had little fear 
discovery would jar the usual tren 
domestic affairs from their mornings. T 
too, he came bearing presents; and hi; 
the comforting impact of the jewel bo| 

McCaleb possessed all that imagini: 
noticeable to such a marked degree it 
men of his calling. In his mind’s ey 
staged his entrance to the very 
He visualized how he should g 
McCaleb—with all the effusion 
of which young lovers are sup 
the custodians. He pictured to 
adeptly he should lead the con 
into paths both agreeable and en 
to that lady. ; 

Added to all this, he had bro 
him the latest gossip concerning 7 
gette movement in the city; and 
suggest a special article, to be y 
Mrs.. McCaleb herself, which sh 
his data for a foundation. 

As to the details concerning 
the editorial congress, McCaleb 
perfect. He had a narrative eo 
as a moral law, describing the | 
eminent organization, This, for 
unadulterated fiction, outdid all 
vious efforts. He should even deseri 
he had magnanimously refused 
dency, retiring in favor of his fri 
gerald. Taken in its entirety, it 
romance; and the editor chuckle 
assured himself that no point had k 
looked in order that the little 
should be thoroughly presentable. 

It was in this enviable frame 
he drew near to the presence. He }i 
momentarily at the doorway to ccP 
his features; then, turning the 
entered. 4 


aim being to pleasantly surprise 
his bosom. From the hallway he co 
into the breakfast room, and he 
appreciation, that the table was 
things made ready for the mo 
Even the coffeepot sent forth its 
and gratifying aroma. , 

Mrs. McCaleb was seated at the |20 
the table, her back being toward th Jo0 
She was reading the morning Pa ; 
doubt waiting for his coming. vale 
took a swift but noiseless step forwa  * 
was just about to make his presence ct 
when something in the headlines! © 
paper attracted his attention; and <i? 


surpassing in gratification; but to \ 
it was like the sundering of all hh 
ties—not to say a declaration of \! * 
recrimination. . Leta 

Mrs. McCaleb was perusing a 
underneath the headlines with al a 
the imaginative editor that be 


stern aspect was accentuated, an 
visualize her mouth shut so tigh! 
the lips might have been mista? 
a thin line drawn by a pencil. ° | 
rigid womanhood indeed, becal- 

(Concluded on Page 37) 
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Hotel Pennsylvania 


Statler-operated —The largest hotel in the world 


At Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., opposite Pennsylvania Terminal, with shopping 
and theatre districts right at hand—and all of Greater New York quickly acces- 
sible. There is a subway station in the building, bus lines and surface cars are at 
its doors, elevated is half a square east. 


In all that goes to make a hotel of character, Hotel Pennsylvania is a worthy newcomer 
to the ranks of the world’s hotels that are most famous with the discriminating, 


All the distinctive comforts and conveniences of the Statler Hotels—and some 
innovations that every traveler appreciates. 


_ Hotel Pennsylvania (Roy Carruthers, Resident Manager) is under the management of 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc. (E. M. Statler, President), also owning and operating Hotels Statler. 


Hotels Statler 


Buffalo Cleveland Detroit St. Louis 


The four hotels which, in their respective cities, stand for more than your 
moneys worth, evidenced by such typical comforts and conveniences as these : — 


— private bath and circulating 
ice-water (whatever the 
price of the room); 


i= —morning paper delivered 
free to every guest room; 


— well-selected libraries, lux- 
urious lounging rooms and 
completely furnished bed- 


rooms; 


—a square deal on every trans- i git : 
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Hotel Pennsylvama, New York; 2200 rooms, 2200 baths; Statler-operated 
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The Symbol of 
Modern Industry 


HE. world calls for supreme efforts in these days 

of restoration. Thenational conscience,roused by 
the reveille of war to new ideals of national service, 
demands from every American industry and from 
every plant in every American industry the fullest 
measure of mental and physical production. 


The modern workman, by right of the world-wide 
opportunity and responsibility now his, demands sur- 
roundings that will increase, not retard, his efforts. He 
knows that conditions and methods in a factory with 
dark, gloomy walls and small inflammable wooden 
windows are apt to be unhealthful, inefficient and old 
fashioned. He likes to work in the bright, business- 
like modern factory with its walls of glass and steel. 


Fenestra Window Walls, because they mean happier, 
healthier, more productive workrooms, have come in 
these latter days to be the popular symbol of modern 
industry in buildings both large and small. 


Employers and employees regard them not merely as 
conveyors of daylight and fresh air but as evidence 
of all the wholesome surroundings which develop 
steady, satisfied producers and insure the quantity 
and quality of their work. 


Fenestra Windows have nation-wide distribution. 


. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
2211 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Other Advertisements 
in this Series 


| —Preparing America to 
Rebuild the World. 
3—Protecting American 
Industries. 
4—Standardization—An 
Industrial Essential. 
5—Adaptability. 
6—Building Essentials 
That Cost Nothing. 


(Concluded from Page 34) 
syacement that claimed her attention 
3 follows: 


SIMPLICITY WINS 


sis B. McCaLEs’s FILLY ANNEXES 
THE BLUE RIBBON 


icy EDITOR-ACHIEVES AMBITION OF 
LIFETIME 


CAREFULLY PLANNED CouP 
{OOKMAKERS LOSE A FORTUNE 


caleb read no further, but took an- 
rwift look to assure himself that his 
» were not befuddled; and then, 
.> prudence is always the better part 
eyism, he backed silently from the 
,,iptoed to the hall door, turned the 
ynd slid stealthily out. 

3 transit gloria!”” droned McCaleb 
yy as he moved away. ‘I guess I’d 
2 be amblin’. It’s one of those cases 


acratic, and really practice diplomacy 


i{correlated branches in the approved 
n', there were times when our native 
ran lack of experience and igno- 
ef form led us into such excesses as 
he people an inkling now and then— 
ben, but occasionally—of what was 
in. 
as temarked, on certain occasions, 
¢me of those present in official and 
siy capacity as representing the 
e\States seemed to think it their duty 
y2sent the United States, and there 
mch consternation, especially among 
2\ho had made a study of the require- 
sind precedents, when these gauche 
nicosmopolitan individuals asserted 
isves as Americans. This was held to 
isactly bad form. A chief offender in 
dard was the President himself, who 
re under the obsession that his duty 
be pro-American, rather than pro- 
ig else save the United States. Very 
lere was an undercurrent of criti- 
. aged with regret, that the President 
\o far stray from the formal path as 
t that the United States has vari- 
its and principles involved in the 
aiaking, and that these rights and 
ies are fully as important and fun- 
and insistent as British or French 
in contentions. 


$ candalized Expatriates 


ie} were times when it seemed that the 
“jn contention for freedom of the 
for a League of Nations was held 
e true American position, mistak- 
through ignorance of that sc bserv- 
foreign thought and action that is 
en the sine qua non of American offi- 
ul mostly nonofficial, temporary or 
aint residence abroad. Here again the 
idit was the chief offender, not alone 
us he held stubbornly to these con- 
91, but also because he committed 
te indiscretion of advocating them 
uyand the even graver breach of the 
ind diplomatic and political require- 
putting his case before the various 
interested instead of conferring 
‘with the politicians themselves, 
ne-honored diplomatic manner. 
net was deep regret over this contra- 
iorof precedent and official form by 
‘sident, not so much among the 
Smind the French, who were of the 
\8€opinion that the President was 
cinpetent to do as he desired and 
« « he wished, but among a certain 
on the Americans themselves, who 
d rt understand how any American, 
‘he President or commoner, could be 
©n--sponsive to the older and, there- 
7 ‘ter forms, manners, customs and 
| ap prevailing in European countries; 
is, nanners, ‘sentiments, principles, 
d practices having the stamp of 
Peupon them, and thus unques- 
AbuSUperior to anything American— 
ib person, President or commoner, 
280 crudely American, so lacking in 
©ciiion of those niceties that age and 
€ hve established as correct. 
heless, certain sections of the 
4 peace machines endeavored val- 
“Pvercome these handicaps, but the 
ts of accurate chronicling neces- 
statement that at times there ap- 
€ a certain lack of codrdination, 
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where a man is just exiled from his own 
habitation—marooned, an’ wiped clean off 
th’ slate by th’ all-fiah’d pernicious sponge 
of printer’s ink an’ counterfeit civilization.” 

He took his way down the street; and 
as he went men and women shook him by 
the hand and breathed congratulations. 
There was a time when this would have 
been myrrh and frankincense, but now the 
seed was falling upon stony ground. A 
mighty big fly was peregrinating round in 
McCaleb’s ointment. 

He stumbled upstairs to the musty little 
office that had been the scene of his labors 
for so many years, and sat him down to 
ponder upon the kaleidoscopic manner in 
which events had rushed by him during the 
past two days. The way to readjustment 
was beset with obstacles; but in the very 
midst of McCaleb’s analysis of chaotic 
conditions the telephone bell rang. 

“Tt’s another of those congratulations, I 
suppose,” he muttered ruefully as he took 
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the receiver from its hook. “I reckon I'll 
be gettin’ ’em all day.” 

But at the sound of the voice at the other 
end McCaleb started and looked round 
apprehensively. At first it seemed as if he 
was about to hang up and beat a precipi- 
tate flight; but second thought seemed to 
direct a different course. 

“Yes, my dear; it’s me,’’ he muttered 
lamely. “‘Yes—yes, my dear Marie; I was 
just lookin’ ovah my mail. The—ah—ah— 
the fact of the mattah is, my dear, a very 
remarkable thing happened to me yester- 
day; a—a most unusual and what you 
might call astounding thing—a—a < 

But the voice at the other end of the wire 
mercifully broke in again. 

“Cassius,” it said, ‘‘are you listening to 
me?” 3 

hae certainly, my dear! Of course I 
am! 

“Do you know, Cassius, that your break- 
fast is getting to be stone-cold? I’ve been 
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a certain absence of homogeneity of effort, 
a certain nonofficial and nonbureaucratic 
irresponsibility, strive as the men might 
who felt their European obligations to 
hold things steady. The specialists special- 
ized mightily, delivering into the hands of 
the commissioners huge chunks of varied 
information on all subjects germane and 
nongermane to the Fourteen Points. The 
secretariat was assiduous in its efforts to 
maintain correct form. The gallant army 
officers, resplendent in natty uniforms, held 
consultations as to how best proceed to 
attain the desired end, and evolved almost 
daily new]methods of putting in their in- 
ferior places presumptuous persons who 
neither wore spurs nor could show service 
stripes that denoted the hardships of the 
Paris sector during the war. 

Moreover, the British machine, finally 
complete, was gigantic in its manifesta- 
tions. No less than four hundred highly 
esteemed and completely trained bureau- 
crats and undersecretaries of the Foreign 
Office were constantly and ponderously in 
action. And the Italians and the French 
and the Belgians, and all the rest, function- 
ing each in its degree, made up a machine 
that not only was belted and bandaged in 
red tape, but also produced enormous 
quantities of that essential commodity 
every twenty-four hours. 

Thus we had in Paris, and still have, this 
aspect: A great centripetal congeries of all 
sorts of peacemakers, with the outer edge 
of it made up of messengers and servants, 
and each inner layer revolving in its own 
orbit, all drawing to the center. Outside 
the minor ones were fringed the messengers 
to messengers, the messengers; the clerks 
to clerks, the clerks; the army officers, 
each in their rank, with the lieutenants on 
the utmost of their particular periphery, 
and each inner layer of added rank; the 
vast collection of intelligence officers and 
reporters; the secretaries to secretaries, 
the secretaries; the assistants to specialists, 
the specialists, the chief specialist; the low 
advisers, the middle advisers, the high 
advisers; and, finally, the dignified Peace 
Commissioners themselves. 

Further inside than the Peace Commis- 
sioners, almost at the center, were the 
Highest of the High—Lloyd George, Cle- 
menceau, Orlando, and at the exact axis, 
President Wilson. And the President looked 
far over the heads of them, listening to them 
patiently, but always and forever with his 
eyes on the people, always with his appeal 
to the people, always with his strength in 
the people. 

Thus since November this great peace 
machine has been revolving in Paris, 
prodigious in its size, complex in its per- 
formance, amazing in its ramifications, fero- 
cious in its attempts to gain advantage for 
some portion thereof, sedulous in its self- 
seeking, insistent in its partisan demands, 
loud in its assertion of right and principles, 
political in its bearings, European in most 
of its attributes; but until the time this was 
written accomplishing nothing by itself but 
the increase of the intricate. : 

They have their little allotted parts, 


those of this vast assemblage of function- 


aries, from the man who stands outside the 
door of the outer room, to the man who sits 
at the desk of the innermost room, and 
they are important in them, to their degree, 
and reach up by regular gradations to the 
premiers, who are three in number and 


represent England and France and Italy. 
They are diplomatically politic and politi- 
cally diplomatic. They are schooled in the 
older order of governmental enterprise and 
conduct, and they each have their ambi- 
tions, their hopes, but the reason the Presi- 
dent is stronger than any and all of them 
is because they officially represent official- 
dom, because they are governmental in 
their functions and he is universal. They 
come from and represent governments. He 
not only comes from and represents a gov- 
ernment, but he also, due to the lack of 
representation accorded to the peoples of 
these warring countries by their own dele- 
gates, represents these peoples as well as 
his own, stands for their ideas and their 
ideals. 

The amazing welcome given to the Presi- 
dent in France, in England and in Italy by 
the people is not because he is the President 
of the United States, but because he typi- 
fies and symbolizes to these peoples the 
war against war, because he means to them 
such a measure of protection for the future 
as will insure to their sons and the sons 
of their sons protection from such experi- 
ences, dreads, horrors, deaths and miseries 
as they themselves have endured. That is 
the nubbin of it. 

The peoples of the world look to Presi- 
dent Wilson to bring about a stage of 
humanity and civilization that will mean 
no more war forever. They do not know 
by what process he can or will do this, but 
they have blind faith that he is to be able 
to do it, and for that reason they have 
acclaimed him as they have. 

All this vast machinery for peace must 
amuse the President, who has the situation 
in his own hands at present, and who may 
hold it there if he does not desert his original 
affiliation and continues to depend on, and 
hold out for, the people. His appeal is to 


them. His response must be from them. 


He will get his power to enforce his ideas 
from them and from no other source. If the 
people fail him, or he fails the people, noth- 
ing but meager results can come from our 
participation in this war and our efforts at 
composing the world to peace. 

There is a great misurderstanding in the 
world as to the actual condition of the 
world, and that is not confined to those 
who are remote from events and dull in in- 
terpreting them, but exists among those at 
the actual scene of action. There is great 
pother of talk of this and of that, and vast 
evasion and laboring of the points involved. 
The truth of this world situation at the 
present time is simply this: The peoples of 
these countries, all of them, want no more 
war. They want peace. They want peace 
insured for generations. They feel and 
know that the surest way to insure peace, 


_the practical way, is to insist on disarma- 


ment of the forces that make war. That is 
a solution that appeals to the meanest 
mind, the knowledge that if a man has no 
gun he cannot shoot you. And they apply 
it to nations as well as to individuals. 
That is what the common peoples of the 
world want peace to mean, not political 
juggling, legerdemain with boundaries, or 
any other of the usual awar results at peace 
tables. That is the only peace they will be 
satisfied with; and the thing that is most 
apparent in it all, the one great outstand- 
ing fact of this situation is this: If the peo- 
ples of the world do not get, in these peace 
determinations, such a disarmament as will 
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saving it for you for half an hour now, and 
I know you always like your toast crisp.” 

“My—my toast!’ retorted McCaleb in 
awe-stricken tones. 

“Yes; your toast! That’s what I said.” 

And then a woman’s clear tinkling laugh 
was launched along the wire from Mc- 
Caleb’s domicile and smote upon his 
amazed eardrums: 

““You just come right home to where you 
belong, Cassius, and quit your foolishness! 
Why, you old dear, I knew all your plans 
weeks ago! Did you think Candy wouldn’t 
confide in the cook? And don’t you suppose 
she retailed everything he told her for my 
benefit? Hurry home and let me congratu- 
late you!”’ 

“Ah!” chuckled the little editor as he 
hung up the receiver with a sigh of relief 
and put on his hat. ‘It’s time to sing the 
doxology, because the world still loves th’ 
winners. And I have heard the voice of the 
Charmer.” 


insure permanent peace for them, the ‘time 
will not be long until those peoples, whether 
in England, France, Italy, or in the United 
States or elsewhere, will take the govern- 
ments of their countries into their own 
hands, to do with as they see fit, but espe- 
cially to eliminate those in power who have 
betrayed their earnest and blood-bought 
desire. 

That, in the raw, is what this peace feel- 
ing means that is typified in the wild ac- 
claim of the President by the people. That 
is why the President, brushing aside all this 
complicated peace machinery, and using 
it merely as a convenience rather than as a 
prop or a necessity, has made his appeal to 
the people. That is why he went to Eng- 
land and spoke at Manchester as he did. 
That is why he went to Italy and spoke as 
he did. That is why he, as I write, stands 
firm with the people, and that is the way he 
will win, and the only way. 


Mr. Wilson’s Opportunity 


There can be no serious dispute of the 
statement that, in these early January days 
when I write, the President of the United 
States is the biggest man in the world. If 
he continues as he has begun, and holds 
with the people to the end, and secures 
peace with disarmament guaranteed, and 
protection against war provided by a 
League of Nations that has power to func- 
tion, he will still be the greatest man in the 
world when the peacé is made. If, however, 
he looks away from the people and deals 
with the politicians, he will not only not be 
the greatest man, but he is likely to be the 
littlest, for the days of kings and dynasties 
are over; the rule of politicians for the sake 
of politics in world affairs is over; the 
old diplomacy where a few men handled 
the lives and fortunes of nations is ended. 
Either the men and women of the world 
will be guaranteed against future war, 
practically, by disarmament and by the 
protection of a League of Nations that 
shall be operative and operative with 
power, or the men and women of the world 
will take control of the governments under 
which they live and reconstruct not only 
those governments, but the entire social, 
industrial and economic fabrics of those 
governments according to their own de- 
sires and plans. 

Hither the guarantees will be made, or 
the men who fail to make them will go into 
the scrap piles, and their governments with 
them. 

Meantime, do you fancy the peace ma- 
chine knows this? Not at all. Things the 
people want are never in good form, nor are 
there any precedents or conventions estab- 
lished thereon. The great hope for the 
world is that the President may be able to 
hold the situation safe against the politi- 
cians of England and France and Italy and 
the other countries. The peoples of those 
countries are right and with him. Failing 
that, he has the recourse of being true to 
his own people, withdrawing from the 
Peace Conference, coming back with the sol- 
diers and the plenipotentiaries to the United 
States and there dealing with the problem 
in our own American way. It is fair to as- 
sume that one of these two alternatives 
will be the result of his visit to the Peace 
Conference. It certainly is the fact that 
these are the only real American solutions 
possible. 
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Keep the Good Work Up 


HE American Institute of Banking re- 
ports that in addition to buying Lib- 
erty Bonds after we declared war the 
people of the United States increased their 
savings deposits in banks and trust com- 
panies more than twenty-four dollars a 
head of the population from 1914 to 1918. 
That would be nearly two and a half bil- 
lion dollars. 

An interesting thing about this tabula- 
tion is that wartime savings increased fast- 
est where savings accounts had been least 
cultivated before. In the Southern States 
savings deposits in 1914 were only eighteen 
dollars and forty-five cents per eapita, 
against more than two hundred and forty- 
five dollars in New England, and a hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars in Eastern States. 
But wartime savings in the South increased 
forty-five per cent, against twenty in New 
England. In the farther Western States— 
between Middle-West and Pacific—savings 
deposits were thirty-eight dollars a head in 
1914, and somewhat more than double that 
in 1918. 

After we declared war, when the inten- 
sive thrift campaign was applied to the 
Southern States they responded with six 
dollars a head, against seven in the Hastern 
States and eight in New England. Which 
seems pretty conclusive evidence that thrift 
is a virtue that will yield bounteous results 
everywhere to intensive cultivation, and 
the more it is cultivated the better the re- 
sults. These increased savings were a result 
of prosperity of course; but equally a result 
of better savings facilities and an aggressive 
thrift campaign. 

Savings deposits are no conclusive meas- 
ure of thrift. Dakota is more apt to save 
land improvements, buildings and cattle 
than money in the bank. All the same, 
money in the bank is a mighty convenient 
form of savings. By and large the more 
of it the better. The war-thrift campaign 
aimed especially at money in hand. It 
brought great results. Keep it up. 


The Sure Preventive 


OU have been reading daily that the 
greatest present menace to the world’s 
well-being is Bolshevism. The United States 
has it—not with Russian torch and bomb, 
but insinuating itself in well-chosen Eng- 
lish language; not trying to murder any- 
thing except faith in American institutions; 
politely window-dressing anarchy as the 
flowery gates ajar to an earthly para- 
dise; plausibly spoken, well-mannered, and 
industriously sowing seed out of Trotzky’s 
bag; hoping for his harvest, in fact, but 
discreetly keeping silent about that. For- 
tunately it is sown in an unpromising soil. 
The seed will be sterile exactly in pro- 
portion as the soil is kept unpromising by 
liberal progress. ; 
At a certain most disastrous stage bay- 
onets may cure Bolshevism. At another 
stage they cause it. Only a French or 
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Russian government of the old régime can 
make a French or Russian revolution. You 
can see it on the map. People fall prey to 
Bolshevism in proportion to their illiteracy. 
The more liberal progress a country has 
enjoyed the less likely to infection it is. 
The more ill, or the less good, a man has 
experienced from the institutions under 
which he lives the easier it is to persuade 
him that his chance lies in simply destroy- 
ing the institutions out of hand rather than 
in trying to improve them. j 

Whatever is illiberal, unprogressive, 
wasteful of human life and opportunity, 
gives the amateur Trotzky some sort of 
foothold—enables him to keep up the argu- 
ment. Stupidity to labor, especially child 
labor and woman labor, is fat grist to his 
tinkling mill; and oppression of labor is 
nine parts out of ten just plain stupidity. 
The employer who is not sincerely and 
actively interested in bettering the lot of 
labor is a blockhead. Bourbon obstruction 
to the orderly march of liberal progress at 
any point helps keep Trotzky going. 

The general and natural American re- 
action to Bolshevism pushes toward the 
conservative side. But liberal progress is 
the great, sure preventive. 


Thrift in Things 


DIVISION of the War Industries Board 
devoted itself to salvage—mainly, that 
is, to the huge junk pile which the United 
States, in all its grand divisions and all its 
localities, steadily and most wastefully ac- 
cumulates. This division tried to reach 
every part of the country with an organized 
salvage campaign. The value of the waste 
material it reclaimed in a year is put at 
more than one billion dollars—scrap iron, 
scrap metals of other sorts, waste paper, 
rags, old rubber, and so on. 

We have no statement of the cost of 
reclamation, or as to the exact degree in 
which very high prices for the materials 
made their reclamation practicable; but 
the bald fact of a scrap heap that assays a 
billion dollars is impressive. It is suggested 
that an annual saving of several hundred 
million dollars by salvage of waste ma- 
terials is quite practicable; and that sounds 
reasonable to anybody who notices the 
things that are habitually thrown away, or 
left to rust and rot, in the United States. 

Recently the Fire Marshals’ Association 
of North America held a convention. A 
report put the annual fire loss in the United 
States at two dollars and ten|cents a head 
of the population against forty-nine cents 
in France, thirty-three cents in England, 
twenty-eight cents in Germany, twenty- 
five cents in Italy, fifteen cents in Switzer- 
land. Besides a property loss of a quarter 
of a billion, fires take about fifteen thousand 
lives yearly in the United States—in good 
part preventable fires. 

_We might go on to the extent of a page 
with other examples; but you know what 
we mean. Worth not only thinking about 
but doing something about, is it not? 
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How Not to Do It 


REINS the year recently closed 
the Railway Age says: “For the sec- 
ond time since the construction of railroads 
in the United States was undertaken, in 
1831, more miles of main line have been 
abandoned in a year than have been built. 
The only other year in which this condition 
existed was 1917. In 1918 four hundred 
and forty-five miles of main line were aban- 
doned permanently and taken up, and five 
hundred and twelve miles additional were 
abandoned permanently, but have not yet 
been taken up.” J 

That makes nine hundred and fifty- 
seven miles, while only seven hundred and 
twelve miles of new line were completed— 
“less than in any other year since the Civil 
War.” 

For a dozen years prior to 1914, con- 
struction of main track in the United States 
averaged about four thousand miles a year. 
In 1914, it fell to something like fifteen 
hundred miles. 


It has been below that in every subse- 


quent year—only half that last year. War, 
of course, had something to do with it; but 
the dubious state of the railroads had still 
more.: é 

We are not very sure about any of the 
schemes that have been laid before Con- 
gress for returning the railroads to private 
management. One of them, at least, is ex- 
cellent—on paper. But, unless a different 
public attitude makes itself decisively felt, 
it will not answer. Railroad rates ought to 
fall. With denser traffic, mechanical im- 
provements and improving organization, 
that ought to be the general law. It has 
been the general law. But for a good while 
before we declared war the cost of every- 
thing used by the railroads in operation— 
especially labor—had been rising, while the 
average rail rate, on the whole, was declin- 
ing: Public regulation would not permit 
the roads to make an adequate adjustment 
to that condition. 

There is tremendous pressure on the 
other side. Nearly all the state commissions 
and hundreds of shippers’ associations and 
commercial bodies are constantly whittling 
at rates. They exert great influence—first 
and last. The crux of it is: Will there bea 
regulatory body with sufficient weight to 
withstand that active pressure when rail 
revenues are falling, and thereby automat- 
ically checking a healthy and most neces- 
sary expansion of the railroad system? 
Will such a regulatory body get the backing 
of public opinion, without which, finally, 
it cannot last? 

We are not very confident of it. 


A Bird’s-Eye View 


IDDLE of January. Congress still 
: struggling with the revenue bill, which 
is to levy six billions of taxes on the income 
of the year that ended a fortnight ago. 
Country waiting to close up its books. 
Treasury Department, with millions of 


blanks to prepare and scores of 
instruct, in a great quandary whethe 
ahead collecting taxes under the 
1917 or to wait a while longe 
muddle, haste, confusion in 
Only forty days left of the p 
of Congress. Of the dozen or n 
propriation bills for carrying on 
government in the coming ye 
have passed the House. None h 
posed of in the Senate. No do 
these big bills will be jammed 
or miss, at the last minute. For 
and nobody knows whether gi 
revenue is to be four billio 
any definite notion what the a 
will foot up. 

How is that for reconstru 

There is no cure for this seanc 
tion except a genuine budge’ 
correspondent, asks: “‘ What 
everyday citizen do to make 
for a budget system felt?” 

Why, talk about it, write t 
man and senator, get other p 
urge it upon his local newspay 
people to take an interest ai 
themselves collectively 
hold a mass meeting, keep 
mind of it all the time. 


or. 


The Boy Scout: 
wisi to do with a boy 
no older problem, and n 
large that so often looks pr 
fling to the worried indi ‘ 
solve it—with all due res 
persons of the other sex, for 
gentler sex must on the 
tractable. i 

One thing to do with a 
in the Boy Scouts. 

That organization celebr: 
anniversary the other day. 
young institutions hav: 
ing an account of the 
tion with the annivers 
pelling appeal to the pu 

It wants particularly 
men leaders—epecially men W 
military experience abroad. — 
should be promptly, copio 
There could hardly again b 
so favorable for impressing 
tissues of boys’ consciousn 
in American history, and 
democracy and of the wor 
martial atmosphere of drill, w 
and camp thé leadership : 
ship of men of the right so 
fields of Europe would f: 
minds like a seal on warm 

Every normal boy has a 
range and camp. It satisfies 
instinct in him. The great | 
cation is to build upon th 
and the girl’s. The Boy S: 
soundest educational 
mocracy’s great war has g' 
opportunity which everyboo 
help it to realize. 
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Closed cars that bear the name Peerless 
have ever been notable among the finest 
coaches built. 


This season’s models are no exception, 
in fact in many respects surpass previous 
Peerless attainment. 


The coach bodies—Coupé—Sedan— 
and Sedan-Limousine are Peerless built by 
workmen who have made coach building 
an art—many of whom worked on the first 
Peerless Limousines that set the standard 
by which the fine Closed Cars of that day 
were judged. 


The most distinctive advantage offered 
in any motor car today—two distinctly 
separate power ranges— gives the Peerless 
owner a contrasting performance that is 
especially desirable in Closed Cars. 


7 passenger Touring, $2760 


Peerless Closed Cars 
and the Double-Power-Range 


4 passenger Coupé, $3320 


7 passenger Sedan-Limousine, $3720 


f. 0. b. Cleveland, subject to change without notice 


In ordinary driving the thrifty ‘“‘loaf- 
ing’’ range gives a soft, smooth, easy per- 
formance that is a delight. 


And its “‘sporting’’ range is instantly 
available to “‘pick up’’ these heavier bod- 
ies and lift them out of traffic jams, ahead 
of other cars—even those with the lighter 
open bodies. 


And as a matter of fact, it is of impor- 
tance to note that the Peerless Closed Cars 
are lighter than most open body models of 
cars of like class. 


Let the Peerless dealer show you the 
luxurious Peerless Closed models—and 
demonstrate the special advantage they 
have in their Two-Power-Ranges. 


4 passenger Roadster, $2760 
7 passenger Sedan, $3530 
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‘Royal Cord’ ‘ Nobby’ ‘Chain’ 


It is there for your convenience. on the question of tires. It stands for good tires—™ 
The dealer who displays it has enter ed into an agree- that will meet your individual needs, and meet t# 
4 110 aeaier ABs A in = 1 
ment with us to serve you in certain definite ways. exactly. | 
= . 1 

Q) 


his Ss experie ence and his knowledge of tires The line of United States Tires for passenger car i 
tly for his job. cludes five separate types, covering every known 1 


la ph | T a4 b | M4 ryve “ s 1 - + - . Pia! | 4 ] 
The United States Tire Sales and Service Depot Sign Our nearest Sales and Service Depot Dealer will gid 
hangs over the doors of many thousands of garages. point out the ones best suited to your use. In 

» v4 = fore | 


You will find it everywhere. this, he will take into consideration 
It ic : r United States Tubes and Tire car and th} u travel. 

It is your guide to good tire service— 4% JRO Ties, Have All the Starling he roads yo 
thas cour teous attention —air, if you need Worth and Wear that Make United Ask his advice. Bank on his judgn 


‘ States Tires Supreme. Sis t 
=), 1A | fe) py — Tr T “ha otoris 
it—wheel alignment inspection careful AVEATE or Blotor Tenchi Mo. hat’s the way thousands of m 


repairs and honest, straightforward advice § torcycles, Bicycles and Airplanes. getting highest mileage from their We 
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Before the War Joe Garrison Had Been What is Popularly Known as a “‘Comer.’’ 


He Had Decidedly a Way With Him 


He Wrote Well, He Knew Everyone in New York, and 


OE! 


HEN Joe Garrison got back from France he had one 
\/ moment of supreme exaltation before he stepped 
" forever out of the war into the future. 

\\th five thousand others he marched up Fifth Avenue 

n two exulting walls of people. Their cheers bridged 
eet like a triumphal arch of sound. Their eyes were 
selorches. The beating of their hearts and the thunder 
tp returning Army’s feet shook the-earth. The sky was 
ll'f drifting aéroplanes and the white flash of startled 
gens. Bellsrang. Flags—scarlet and blue and white— 
erflung from every window, every cornice, every tower. 

come home!”’ 

J¢ Garrison’s eyes were straight ahead. He was more 
np sonal than he had ever been in his twenty-eight years 
i. In the Argonne Forest, where he had fought like 
deion, he had been just Joe Garrison, lieutenant in a 
rtn regiment, proud of that regiment’s reputation, 
als of its honor. Now, marching beneath the arch of 
‘i-oated cheers, he was a symbol of the great sword 
hid had been fashioned from his brave race. He lifted 
p bi head, threw back his shoulders and trod the glorified 
spt with the gait of a superman. 

en it was over he felt tired, relaxed. The job was 
on¢ Done well, but done. The martial music drifted 
Wa} the aéroplanes whirled down the sunset sky like 
ill | leaves, the pigeons fluttered back to their towers, 
1e Owd along the Avenue thinned, hurrying off to dinner, 
) th theater. 

JoGarrison wandered downtown again, alone, pausing 
ow nd then to look into a shop window. He was con- 
‘ov of a deep, pervading melancholy, a sense of irrep- 
4 loss. And yet he couldn’t put his finger on it 
‘acl. It wasn’t war he wanted—he hated war to the 
‘Tylepths of his capacity for hatred. He was afraid 
ecale the great deed was done, the great adventure had 
€n'ved, and youth lay behind him, in the Argonne. 

n here, all about him, was what he had dreamed of in 
i ining camp, in Paris, in the trenches—the warm 
htsthe poetry of the cathedral spires in the slate-blue 
ligt, ‘the slow lava flow of shining motors, the dear old 
cabs no one ever seems to ride in, the pretty girls 
: in furs, the shop windows, where there is likely to 
4 forgione, a diamond necklace, a Venetian chair or a 
paimperoradd corsets on a headless body. 


New York! Here he was, afraid and depressed. Life 
steps out from ambush like that and surprises you. Joe 
Garrison would have given almost anything to be back in 
the Argonne—cold, wet, sweating in mortal fear, fighting 
his way from tree stump to tree stump, from shell hole to 
shell hole, with the definite intention of killing or being 
killed. The future was infinitely more terrifying than that 
simple uncertainty. 

He turned across Forty-second Street and went into the 
Manhattan to telephone the girl who had promised to 
marry him when he got back—and he would come back, 
had been his qualifying phrase—from France. He might 
have telephoned her the day before. Not that he had for- 
gotten her—for she had filled his mind for a year. But he 
had wanted to taste the supreme impersonality out there 
beneath the bright banners and the smiling blue of the 
American sky, before he said to her: ‘‘ Well, you see, I’ve 
come back!”’ > 

The Manhattan telephone exchange was feverishly busy. 
Joe Garrison had to wait for his call while a fat matron in a 
seal coat, a messenger boy and a man-about-town glanced 
casually at the wound stripe on his sleeve, then up at his 
face, then away, forgetting him. He heard Dora Whittle- 
sey’s voice faintly as he sat in a stuffy booth redolent of 
cheap perfume and cigarette smoke. Outside, the impa- 
tient crowd watched him, waiting its turn. 

He said simply, “‘Here I am!”’ 

“Not Joe? Not really? Oh, my dear, I looked for you 
to-day in that crowd. I want to see you—now, this 
minute! Where are you?” 

“At the Manhattan.” 

“T’ll come right down. Will you wait?”’ 

“T’ll wait,” he said briefly, and rang off, not daring to 
trust his voice. He went out into the crowded lobby and 
found a vacant chair where he could rest while he waited 
for her. Funny, to beso tired just because he had marched 
from Washington Square to the Park! Before the war he 
had walked that far every day in his avid, insatiable love 
of Fifth Avenue. He stared with somber, steady eyes at 
the parade of people through the lobby—people all looking 
for someone, occasionally finding that someone, but more 
often passing on with a vaguely: unsatisfied and irritable 
look in their eyes. Young girls in short-waisted suits and 
little tight hats jammed down over their noses, high-heeled 


slippers and spats, undulating as they sped through the 
narrow lobby. Big bony women, still in khaki, with sun- 
tanned leathery cheeks and frank eyes. Opulent women 
wrapped in furs. Tall, rangy traveling men from the West. 
Wide-shouldered, middle-aged business men with cigars 
in their mouths, Fresh-faced youngsters in uniform. Big- 
handed, solemn gobs with columnar necks and incredibly 
thin waists. Here and there an English officer with a look 
of aloof, tragic patience in his eyes. All these people meet- 
ing, talking, laughing, parting again, passing incessantly 
like a procession of marionettes. 

Joe Garrison watched them with something like im- 
patience. They were so unchanged! And somehow he had 
‘wanted them to be changed, touched by that subtle 
process of transformation which had been at work in him. 
Outwardly they were the same. And he supposed the 
world was the same. 

Before the war Joe Garrison had been what is popularly 
known as a “‘comer.’”’ He was employed by. a popular 
monthly review as a sort of editorial court:jester: He was 
witty, clever, essentially modern, rather perverse and de- 
lightfully sophisticated. He wrote well, he knew everyone 
in New York, and he had decidedly a way with him. That 
way was leading straight to a large salary and the editorial 
chair of the great monthly review’s baby sister. And then 
straight on again, to the editorial Parnassus. Joe Garrison 
was a member of most of the New York clubs and looked 
the part. He was tall and slender, wore inconspicuous 
clothes, spoke English with a sort of visible admiration for 
its best qualities, and had impeccable manners—like the 
editor-in-chief, who was so impeccable that he put visiting 
noblemen and ambassadors into a bad ‘temper. 

Joe Garrison had, besides, a well-cut lean face, a satisfy- 
ing Anglo-Saxon head, and the sort of bearing that is the 
despair of made-to-order gentlemen.’’ He knew how to 
speak at a dinner; ‘he,could wheedle intimate photographs 
out of the most exclusive matron in. New. York; he had 
learned the patois of’Newport and Palm Beach. 

And Joe Garrison loved his job. He liked the subdued, 
walnut-lined, velvet-carpeted offices where the great review 
spun its stories, gathered its news and piled up its adver- 
tising revenue. He liked the editor-in-chief’s suave, 
gracious, ironic method of dealing with celebrities—would- 
be, has-been and never-were. He liked the daily encounter 
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with New York’s human exclamation points—actresses, 
barefoot dancers, society women, débutantes, Greenwich 
Villagers, artists, soldiers, sports, distinguished foreigners; 
they passed through his office into the editor-in-chief’s 
sanctum or hustled from the sanctum, very red in the face, 
baffled by polite irony, into Garrison’s soothing and restor- 
ing arms. 

It was his job to sift the wheat from the chaff, artists 
from art artists, fanatics from specialists, important noble- 
men from aspiring European adventurers. He was a 
dilettante in human beings. He asked the latest Folly to 
lunch when the editor-in-chief begged off. He dined with 
Red Cross potentates. He interviewed senators and sat 
in the scented boudoir of the newest Spanish dancer while 
she smoked cigarettes and spoke the pure Castilian of 
Tenth Avenue and Sixty-first Street. He penetrated the 
austere gray studios of famous sculptors and knew his way 
through the intricate maze of all the motion-picture 
palaces at Fort Lee. It was Joe Garrison’s job to be tire- 
lessly interested, tirelessly amusing, a hound on the scent 
of the novel, the beautiful and the astonishing. And he 
liked his job. 

It just happened that in those colorful days before the 
war, when a new fashion or a new barefoot dancer set the 
world agog, Joe Garrison was in love with life. He liked 
the dim luxury of theaters, the scented brilliance of hotel 
lobbies. Fads had a value for him because they were a 
reflection of the careless, frivolous, magnificent world he 
lived in. He could play like a Saint Bernard puppy. He 
could laugh. He saw New York as a multihued prism 
turning in the sun—it dazzled and delighted him. He 
knew all the intrigues of the literary world—who was sell- 
ing stories and who wasn’t, who had a real play up his 
sleeve and who hadn’t. He knew all the intrigues of the 
theatrical world, what manager was broke, what actor 
had squandered his fortune on a theater, what tragedienne 
had lost her looks and her public. 

It was a great game for Joe Garrison, and he had not 
yet acquired the pungent irony of the editor-in-chief, who 
had Jearned what Maeterlinck preaches, that nothing is as 
it seems, yet somehow preserved the faultless outlines of 
an enthusiast, thereby deceiving everyone but himself. 
Joe Garrison was so vivacious, so full of surplus energy 
that he had even found the time to fall in love—with the 
editor-in-chief’s secretary. 

Her name was Dora Whittlesey and she came from one 
of those splendid Massachusetts families—the sort of 
family one always runs away from. She had an aristo- 
cratic head, a tall, strong and supple body and a sense of 
humor. No one else on earth could have handled the 
editor-in-chief. She sat at his right hand all day while he 
interviewed publicity hunters. She preserved her. calm 
while he simultaneously interviewed a society woman over 
the telephone, dictated a letter sotto voce, and kept a 
French potentate from jumping out of the window. She 
passed judgment on Swedish noblewomen who aspired to 
Isadora Duncanism. She was clever, calm, candid and— 
New York, from her patent-leather slippers to the crown 
of her golden head dressed 4 la Ferguson. Now and then, 
to fill out the scant thirty-five dollars a week she earned 
as secretary, Dora Whittlesey wrote funny little things for 
the great review. The editor-in-chief, smiling, put them 
in the. back of the maga- 
zine—not because they 
weren’t good but because 
he did not want to lose his 
secretary. 

When the war swept 
across that. sophisticated, 
clever, perverse little world 
of theirs Joe Garrison was 
immediately blown away— 
one of that swirl of leaves 
that drifted down on Platts- 
burg like a’ khaki snow- 
storm. He gave up his job 
for a plain unalterable 
duty, for the Americanism 
of him had not been 
dimmed by that supposedly 
dangerous thing—a bowing 
acquaintance with the arts. 
He went away to Lake 
Champlain and to hard, 
distasteful labor. 

Presently he appeared 
again, his lean face tanned, 
his little black mustache 
twisted into points,. wear- 
ing a most becoming trench 
coat and an officer’s cap. 
He came into the walnut- 
lined offices like a fresh 
breeze, just a little aloof 
and strange, as if he had 
passed beyond galley proof, 
skeleton pages, shiny prints 
and potential advertisers, 
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into a land of ‘action and high adventure.. His job ap- 
parently did not matter so much, now that he felt khaki 
next to his skin. No one knew how he felt except the 
editor-in-chief, who had crawled up the long ladder of suc- 
cess to the dizzy pinnacle of disillusionment. He was sorry, 
because he knew that Joe Garrison had put aside the 
radiant investiture of ambition for the symbolic khaki, 
and that he was saying good-by with a sort of boyish wist- 
ful regret to the precious job that had crowned his youth. 

Before he sailed for France he had asked Dora Whittlesey 
to wait for him. And he had gone with the promise. 

He looked up, startled by the sound of her voice. 

“Why, Joe—Joe Garrison—you didn’t see me!” 

He sprang to his feet, flushed to the roots of his hair and 
grabbed her hand. They were both shaken, a trifle shy, 
as if the crowded year had made visible differences. 

““You’ve changed,” she.said, her voice unsteady. 

“For the better?” 

“T don’t know yet. You're thin. Your cheeks are 
hollow.” Suddenly her eyes filled with tears, but she kept 
on smiling because people were staring at them. “I’m 
sorry,” she whispered. “I wish I might have shared it 
with you.” 

“‘T’m glad you couldn’t.” 

“ Why?” 

“Tt was a man’s job.”’ He glanced down at her pretty 
hat, her smart little fur coat, her shining high-heeled shoes. 
“T’m glad you had all this,” he explained, ‘instead. 
You’re something to hang on to after a year of rather 
awful questioning. It was dirty, and dull, and ugly.” 

“And I haven’t changed?” 

“Not a bit.”” He looked down at her as if he intended 
to kiss her, and her cheeks flamed. But her eyes were the 
eyes he remembered—cool, candid, direct. There was a 
quality about her that was like a boy; she had a boy’s 
engaging frankness and impersonality. Somehow she was 
disconcerting. She took up life just where they had broken 
it off a year before, as if there were no essential difference 
in the texture of their souls. She was not really curious 
about the change in him. He was to her the identical 
Joe Gafrison who had sailed away. Thinner—yes. But 
ready to cut capers in the New York market place as if 
there had been no war. 

Joe Garrison felt again the atrocious sensation of 
arrested action. The job was done—he had felt things, 
seen things, endured things this girl could never know. 
Never! Good God, they were as far apart as the poles! 
And here she was, offering him life again, expecting him to 
deal with it offhand. He was either too tired or too dis- 
interested to deal with it. 

She laughed up at him—pretty, vivacious, desirable. 

‘Well, let’s have dinner. Not here; at the La Fayette, 
where we used to go. It will be like old times.” 

In the taxi he stared at her and said nothing, listening 
to the sound of her voice, not hearing a word she said. 
They found a table in the balcony of the old French res- 
taurant on University Place, a narrow little table over 
which their young faces almost touched. The room was 
crowded, sprinkled thickly with uniforms, and a cloud 
of cigarette smoke hung just beneath the ceiling like a 
blue gauze canopy. It was noisy, hot and stifling. Joe 
Garrison felt himself struggling to think connected thoughts. 
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Out in the Hideous No Man's Land of the Argonne Joe Had Stumbled Across a Man Who 


Looked Like That Canadian Officer 


But even speech eluded him in the abominable confus 
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of his mind. He wanted to be in a quiet room somewh 
with this girl, to explain himself to her. 
Dora Whittlesey was talking shop. The editor-in-c) 
had kept the great review going through the depress 
period of the war by poking fun at the whole tragedy. 
had built up a sort of morale. ‘Are we downhearted?” 
had asked the public. And the public, playing up, | 
shouted ‘‘No!’”’ The great review had tried to do w 
Punch had done in England, Le’ Rire in France. Thi 
war, but let’s be cheerful about it. Well, now it was o) 
Already things were sifting back to the old level. 
“Tt’s such fun in the office!” Dora said, sipping | 
cocktail she had asked for. ‘‘To-day the new Hamlet cz, 
in. You know who I mean—the young chap who has}, 
prised everyone by outdoing all the Hamlets from Bo) 
to Forbes-Robertson. He is quite amazing. I’m goin)| 
write about him. About his voice and his poetie face | 
his eyelids.” | 
Joe Garrison was looking down into the main roon| 
the restaurant. He had caught sight of a Canadian off | 
in uniform—a tall blond man with a prominent nose | 
an indeterminate mustache which did not hide his sensi ; 
mouth. He reminded Joe Garrison of something he ; 
tried very hard to forget. Out in the hideous No M); 
Land of the Argonne Joe had stumbled across a man "¢ 
looked like that Canadian officer—a man who had had « 
bad luck to die at the hands of some particularly revel 
ful boche. Exactly like him, by George! The blond}, 
the high nose, the same sensitive, slightly ironic mouth- 
“You aren’t listening!’’ Dora cried, touching Joe’s 3), 
“Oh, yes, lam! Hamlet’s eyelids. I ——” 
She shook her head and stared at him with a little | 


that was both mocking and quizzical. ‘I stopped tall 
about Hamlet five minutes ago. I’ve been telling 
about my job.” 
Joe Garrison pulled himself together with a percepi|e 
effort. 
“Your job?” a. | 
She laughed again, leaning across the table to look 0 
his eyes. | 
“Did you think I could afford a hat like this ora 
coat or a wrist watch on thirty-five dollars a week? f 
haven’t you noticed?” | 
“You’re looking awfully well. I didn’t know —— 
Dora Whittlesey sat back in her chair and folded} 
hands. | 
‘‘What on earth is the matter with you, Joe Garri|? 
You’ve lost your punch! A year ago you would haye/ 
witty about my clothes; they are expensive clothes— 
shriek Fifty-seventh Street to the initiated. You hay t 
asked me how I doit. Shall I tell you?” - 
He nodded. | 
Dora Whittlesey’s smile broke into a sort of dar ig 
mischief. There was something triumphant in (8, 
“‘T’ve got your job,” she said. “That’s viele n 
“ | 
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up to while you were away!” 
““My job? Do you mean y 
“Your job! I sneaked it, Joe Garrison. I stole it «i 
from you. The chief has given me your office. Only VW 
there are rose-silk curtains at the window and a bo 
orchids on the desk. The chief has a new secretary el 
patronize her, Whi 8 
more, Captain Garris ! 
am making good —— 
She stopped, abashe 0 
the look in his eyes. | 
“Do you care?” lie 
whispered. 
Joe Garrison’s hear 
beating violently. Hi % 
furious—mad ec if 
through, shaken toh? 
depths, humiliated. 0° 
hated Dora Whittle: — 
her candid assurance le 
efficient trip-hammer1™ 
the expensive sophi t# 
tion of her clothes; 
than anything else, th! 
forgivable’spark of trit\ 
in her eyes. Therew|!” 
precedent for the situ: 
He wanted to be gla/0" 
her sake, and couldn 
He called on his ser 
chivalry in yain. : 
He felt as he had fe 
day in his youth wl 
little girl had climbec? 
his own particular b® 
of his own particular )? 
tree and had stayed | 
Be it said to his sham. 
he had thrown stones {i 
audacious tomboy.” 
could not throw stot} * 
(Conctuded on Page® 
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Parched, Dry, Inactive Air Endangers 
; Wor Healtht-and Vitality 


T is certain that the greater percentage of coughs, colds, pneumonia and lack of vitality may be 

traced directly to unscientific heating systems. More than one-third of every year is spent 
- indoors with the windows tightly closed. The air is heated and re-heated without change. . Unless 
the heating system in your home AUTOMATICALLY circulates, re-freshens and scientifically 
: moistens the air, you compromise your most valued assets—Health, Comfort and Vitality. 


Therefore your selection of a new heating system or The percentage of moisture in the air, anywhere and 
- the replacement of the old one, will determine more everywhere, is measured scientifically by the Hygrom- 
| than any other factor the HEALTH, VITALITY and _ eter. Such tests in Moistair heated homes show that 
' COMFORT of your family. the proper percentage of moisture is constantly main- 


The rapid circulation of properly warmed and tained by the ROUND OAK Moistair Heating System, 
humidified air, free from dust, gas and smoke, year equipped with the patented Automatic Humidifier. 
after year, for more than a generation, is the satisfac- Balmy, healthful, ever-changing air is rapidly circu- 
tory a aa answer to your heating problem. __ lated to all parts-of the home by the 
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= 
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WEATING SYS TEM 


er The Heating System that Automatically Humidifies and Ventilates 
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- Heavy seamless one-piece castings, double-thick, copper-fused, saves fuel in these four ways: First, absolute in control—no 
cold-rolled, refined boiler iron, deep-jointed and riveted construc- leakage of air below the fire. Second, fire travel is longer inside 
tion—gas and dust tight for life, guarantee ‘clean, circulating the casing—it robs the heat from the chimney. Third, complete- 
air (read the five star points and examine illustration). ness of combustion—it cokes the coal and burns the gases. 

Every hour, in cold weather, the air in the home is circulated, Fourth, it scientifically humidifies the air. 


miietenediand! ve-vitalized. You will be more comfortable and healthy 


tee : , at a temperature of 68° with this system 
There are more than 70,000 Moistair Heating Systems in use. Chacwatsiaeawith weal formeol hes tien 


Positive Fuel Saving —With All Fuels All this means a definite saving of at 


Not only does this system safeguard health and vitality but least one ton or more in every nine. 


Instructive Heating Book and 
Installation Plan—Free to You 


Without obligation, send the coupon and by return mail you 
will receive the large illustrated, descriptive Moistair Book which 
answers your mental questions. It describes fully the improve- 
ments and advantages to you, of the Round Oak Moistair Heating 
System. Contains space for simple sketch of the floor plan of your 
home which will enable our engineers to prepare for you Free, a 
scientific heating plan, and quote cost estimate. You will also be 
advised the name of the nearest authorized dealer, who will gladly 
demonstrate this system. 


Fill Out —Sign and Mail the Coupon Now 


THE BECKWITH COM ang 


“The Round Oak Folks” 
Established 1871 
204 Front Street, Dowagiac, Mich. 


(8252) 
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__ Five Star Points of 
Round Oak Supremacy 


Healt Patented, automatic hu- 
} Health midifier, keeps the family 


more healthy, prevents furniture from 


drying out. 
Comfort Circulates balmy, 


warm Moistair, . per- 
manently free from dust, gas and 
| smoke. 


The 
: E Long, indirect fire 
| conom. travel forces most Roath 
| powerful radiation of heat; deeper fire er tek 


pot, improved efficient hot blast, and 
Oversize combustion chamber com- ele,” err ‘a a : . i ; 204 Front ae 
bined; guarantee most perfect com- ee J , . 4 ‘ ¢ 3 ae ray Dowagiac, Mich. 


b ti 
ustion with maximum heat from Check plainly below which 


| ( 
ei c@ yaar system you desire 
FREE se an and information on. 


Convenience Single regulator 
—_—_——— convenientlylo- 
cated, controls entire system. Large 
seamless ash pit fitted with sprinkler, 


preventsdust. Easy tooperate. Burns 
all fuels, 


Aer 3 
Resting Sustim é 


Round Oak 


PIPELESS, 


Furnace 


| Dur ay All iron is daily~ 

Durability tested ‘chemically 
and physically. The tens of thousands 
in use, many for more than thirty 
years, prove conclusively Round Oak 
Super-Service, 


Meanafacta f the Round Oak Pipeless Furnace; burns all fuels; 
Also—t:: rand dust. tight: Ak for ike free Round Oak 'Pipeless Book. 
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IAGARA’S Power, harnessed and trans- 

formed into Electrical Energy, made 

possible the production on a commercial 
scale of Carborundum and Aloxite. 


And Carborundum and Aloxite have revolutionized 
grinding and increased a thousand-fold the use of 
abrasive materials. 


Carborundum was the first manufactured abrasive. 
Before its advent grinding wheels were the product 
of the stone quarry and the mine. 


Today the modern abrasive is born in great elec- 
tric furnaces, made possible by the economical and 
abundant power of Niagara Falls— 


Grinding has become a vital part of industry. 


From a limited tool the grinding wheel has developed into 
one of industry’s greatest assets. 


Hundreds of operations formerly executed by steel tools 
are now done better, quicker and. more economically by 
grinding wheels. 


The scope of industry has been broadened, higher standards 
of precision and production have been made possible, manu- 
facturing practice has been simplified and developed. 


Carborundum and its twin product Aloxite are today im- 
portant factors in every branch of industry. 


They are snagging castings and grinding car wheels—polish-_ 
ing gems in the jeweler’s shop and grinding teeth in the 
dentist’s office. 


They are grinding the great rolls in tin plate mills and 
sharpening razors in the barber shop. 


They are buffing shoes and cutting glass. 


They are making possible the wonderful accuracy necessary 
in the finishing of automobile and airplane parts, and are 
an absolutely necessary factor in the cutting and shaping 


of marble and surfacing of granite. 


Carborundum Service insures “The Right Grinding Wheel 
in the Right Place.”’ Tell us what your grinding problem 
is and our service men will help you to solve it. 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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(Concluded from Page 42) 
Whittlesey because he loved her. 
he knew that he could never forgive 
nless she surrendered his job. Some- 
g told him that she did not intend to. 
was clever, independent and reliable. 
iked the humming life of a successful 
ness career. She had not been nurtured 
the colorless fare of domesticity. A 
ern woman. An enigma. In spite of 
elf an ugly look came into his eyes. He 
hed his hands under the table, all of 
ssick nerves crying out against the 
vale he knew was impending. 
don’t care at all,’’ he managed to say. 
) proud ——” 
yra Whittlesey threw back her head. 
«aid things she had no right to say— 
r, wounding things that penetrated the 
and speared the quivering spirit. She 
.’t elated about her job; in her heart 
was conscience-stricken. But she had 
teory—a perfectly good theory—that 
yen had somehow been emancipated by 
iwar, setfree to try their wings without 
e ampering assistance of the condescend- 
sale. She had tried her wings and found 
ashe could fly. She liked it. And why 
rt 
fe was genuinely unhappy because she 
slipped the wings of the man she loved, 
iis quick flare of resentment struck a 
jitive spark in her. Why shouldn’t she 
his job if she could do the work? Why 
aldn’t she have ambitions of her own? 
“ad had no definite assurance that he 
yd come back from France. Had he 
pted her to pass up the chance of a 
eme? 
> Garrison laughed bitterly. “Not at 
.|[ tell you I am proud of you.” 
r eyes were hard and very bright. She 
02 a French roll into a dozen pieces and 
ai: an ineffectual effort to eat some- 
in; finally, breathing hard, with two 
igt spots of color in her cheeks, she 
ised her plate away. 
“)m not going to give it up! Not for 
yuor for love, or for happiness. What is 
ipiness anyway? Doing what interests 
uu Sacrifice? An obsolete form of self- 
rire! Women are standing on their own 
ethese days, Joe Garrison. When you 
el went over there we took our first 
aze, our first chance in all these centu- 
2s We have done our part, and something 
oi—we haye found ourselves.” 
J) Garrison looked down at the Cana- 
ainfficer again. His attention wandered 
r| moment. Then he turned back to 
or Whittlesey with a smile she could not 
id'stand. 
“on’t you want to marry me?” he 
> in a gentle voice. 
S» met his eyes with a startled look. 
Diyou mean I’ve got to make a choice?’”’ 
Ht anger flared up again, something 
)s(re and unrecognizable within him. 
“Want a wife,” he said distinctly; ‘“‘not 
Dliness rival. Oh, my God, don’t you 
idistand?”’- 
“0,” she answered, “I don’t.” 
‘Tey finished the meal in silence, too 
isable to look at one another. In si- 
acithey left the restaurant and drove 
stem to Dora’s apartment, sitting side 
/ $e, stiff, aloof, shaken by despair, in a 
7 taxi that should have sheltered their 
st iss. 
Atl Joe Garrison was in love with her— 
ithier efficient graceful hands, the proud 
nef her shoulders, the fascinating irreg- 
ary of her features—well, with her. 
hei is no telling exactly what it is a man 
vein any woman. Joe Garrison loved 
or; Whittlesey enough to want to kiss 
T;, myriad ancestors—speaking to him 
1 t) direct wires of heredity—told him 
at bove everything else he desired her 
irreder and his own mastery—surrender 
iatvas victory and mastery that was 
‘fee, But how on earth can you tell a 
a that? It wasn’t her job he wanted. 
© anitted her claim of equality. But he 
Ww, "ith the clearness of his new vision, 
iat )ora believed in the essential simili- 
‘, men and women, yet took advan- 


ea double code. 

Th cab stopped before the apartment 
usvhere she lived. Joe Garrison went 
ib door and waited until she had 


a coward.” 

€urned very quickly and went down- 
Irsgain, his heavy shoes clattering from 
T ) floor until she could hear him no 
&€| She went into her cozy little room 
quite still in the middle of the 
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floor. Her heart was pounding. She took 
off her jaunty hat and tossed it through the 
open door into her bedroom. She unfas- 
tened the expensive fur coat and dropped it 
on the floor. Dry-eyed she stared at the 
things in the room, things she had bought 
with her own money—the pretty couch 
covered with pillows, the lamp shades, the 
long table heaped with books, the signed 
photographs of celebrities, her cluttered 
familiar desk, the typewriter. Hers! All 
hers! } 

She went over to the desk, ran her white 
fingers through her golden coif 4 la Fergu- 
son, glanced at the half-written sheet of 
paper still inserted in the typewriter and 
began feverishly to work. 

“The new Hamlet is a man of poetic 
bearing. He is tall, graceful, dignified. 
His eyelids ei 

Suddenly Dora’s head bent down. She 
fumbled vainly at the keys of the type- 


writer, wrote something that looked like , 


“aaree xx bd” and stopped with a crash. 

“Damn his eyelids!”’ she said. 

Joe Garrison clattered downstairs,” and 
to all appearances and purposes out of her 
life. He was in love with her, but it did not 
appeal to him to jog-trot through life try- 
ing to keep up with his wife’s ambition. He 
would not have cared so much if Dora had 
had histrionic aspirations or if she had 
longed to manage a dressmaking establish- 
ment. He could have borne it calmly if she 
had started a glove manufactory or an 
interior decorator’s shop or a day nursery. 
But she had his job. He had gone to 
France to fight for her, and she had calmly 
stepped into his shoes! 

He did not go back to the walnut-lined 
offices of the great review. Somehow his 
job had lost a certain luster since a woman 
filled it successfully. He wanted to do 
something bigger, harder, more serious. He 
wanted work that would crown his sacrifice. 
He told himself with a bitter little laugh 
that he had grown beyond Dora Whittle- 
sey’s job. 

So, knowing life, he prepared for a sharp 
struggle with New York. New York had 
forgotten Joe Garrison’s faultless manners 
and his ironic technic. The great review 
went on poking fun at demobilization, re- 
construction, Bolshevism and the League 
of Nations, quite as if the favorite court 
jester had not disappeared in that great 
khaki stream which flowed into France 
when the need was greatest. 

Nor was Joe Garrison the only dis- 
gruntled warrior. Everywhere women were 
filling men’s shoes as if they welcomed the 
relief of fiat heels and thick soles after 
centuries of high insteps and pointed toes. 
Waitresses at the big hotels—efficient 
quiet women in black, with white aprons, 
in place of the flat-footed anemic waiter of 
old. Women conductors, women ticket 
choppers in frowsy bonnets and seedy coats, 
women guards, women floorwalkers, women 
in the elevators, women secretaries, mana- 
gers, presidents. And all of them with a 
hard bright look in their eyes which means 
“You see, I can‘do it!’”” Women, that is, 
with money of their own to spend. Women 
who could eat at cheap restaurants or dear 
ones, according to their earning capacity, 
well removed from gas stoves, kitchen 
utensils and dirty dishes. Women who did 
not have to skirmish with a reluctant male 
whenever they wanted a pair of gloves or 
a hat. ; 

Joe Garrison liked women. He had a 
definite conviction that they deserved well 
of mankind. But he somehow failed to 
associate wives with bank presidents, 
mothers with editors, helpmates with eleva- 
tor girls. The scheme of things was topsy- 
turvy, and Joe Garrison had been reared 
in the old school. 

For three months he lived on his small 
capital and tried to find a job, discovering 
that there was no room in New York for a 
young man versed in the seven arts. of 
polite cynicism. He started out with a 
flare; lived at the Brevoort in the lively 
expectation of a hurry call from the great 
review. When that hope died he took 
quarters in a respectably dilapidated brick 
house in West Sixteenth Street and began 
to pull wires—social wires that were affable 
but helpless. There was no job. That is, 
Dora Whittlesey had the one job Joe Gar- 
Tison was qualified to grace. One of the 


social wires, on being discreetly pulled, 
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poked Joe in the ribs and whispered, 
““Cherchez la femme, my boy!” 

And all the while Joe Garrison was 
growing poorer. He left the brick house 
and hired a room very far south of Wash- 
ington Square. He was finding it difficult to 
hang on to his polished irony, because he 
was often hungry, and a hungry man can- 
not be interested in the foibles of society. 
For Joe Garrison the world had ceased to 
revolve round barefoot dancers, impresa- 
rios, dog fanciers and millionaires. He had 
exhausted his list of dinner invitations; he 
had resigned from his expensive clubs; he 
found that the Argonne had deprived him 
of his wit and had left him a serious, 
thoughtful, inordinately proud man with 
a new habit of digging down into his soul 
to discover the reasons for a number of 
things. 

Occasionally he caught sight of Dora 
Whittlesey—at the Brevoort, where he 
went as often as possible to linger an hour 
over a demi-tasse and a cheap cigarette. 
She was more brilliant than ever, with a 
new hard luster that was like-a calcium 
glare. People stared at her. She had a way 
of smoking a cigarette that advertised to 
the. world her supreme indifference to 
publicity. She was gay and perverse and 
startlingly pretty. Once Joe Garrison saw 
her dining with a tableful of celebrities, 
wearing a spring hat that was far too ex- 
pensive. She looked at him from beneath 
its tantalizing brim with eyes that told him 
nothing one way or the other. He felt him- 
self flushing—a painful red that shamed 
him more than a shouted confession of his 
misery—and turning slightly in his chair he 
stared beyond her. Everyone said that she 
was doing famously. She had written some 
short stories and a little volume of verse— 
very naughty, very modern, very experi- 
enced. Joe Garrison bought the slim book 
and took it to his hall bedroom. He read it 
with something like horror. Did she believe 
those glittering falsehoods? Could she 
believe them? He threw the book out of 
the window and buried his face in the dingy 
pillow of his hall-room bed. 

And suddenly he was free of Dora Whit- 
tlesey’s job. Free! He sat up, swung his 
feet to the floor and grabbed his hat. He 
had a friend who owned a magazine—a 
serious, meaty, white-hope sort of maga- 
zine that had tottered through the first two 
years of its existence, nourished by the 
owner’s capital. It was just beginning to 
walk upright. Joe Garrison ran all the way 
to the owner’s offices on lower Fifth Ave- 
nue. 

His friend received him in a dingy little 
room heaped with proof and cluttered with 
stuffed waste-paper baskets. Joe Garrison 
sniffed the familiar atmosphere like a war 
horse scenting battle. He shook hands with 
his friend and stood before him, out of 
breath with enthusiasm. 

“Bill,” he said, ‘“‘two years ago I called 
you a fool because you sank your little pile 
in this business. Two years ago I thought 
that ideals were a sort of mental malady. 
I know better. I see what you are trying to 
do—for yourself and for America. I ask 
your pardon. And I want a job as office 
boy. Give me a broom.” 

His friend stared at Joe with a serious 
look behind his horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“Office boy? This business needs a 
secretary. Look here. I’m not making a 
cent, but I have hopes... Have you seen the 
April number? Look at the stuff I’m pub- 
lishing! Great! Letters are pouring in 


from people who like it. Do you see that. 


empty desk over there? My partner walked 
out because someone tempted him with a 
brand-new silver dollar. He is going to 
write soup ads! I’m alone. I was girding 
up my loins to face the future when you 
came in. That’s your desk. \ Here’s ten 
dollars. Shake. Go to it.” 

At six o’clock Joe Garrison floated back 
to the hall bedroom somewhere south of 
Washington Square—his feet did not touch 
the asphalt; he was unconscious of curb- 
stones, busses and motors. He felt again 
the mystery of dusk, the promise of life, 
the intoxicating proximity of hurrying, 
suffering, exulting humanity. New York. 
Endeavor. Ideals. Something to work for 


and to believe in. .Duty. Oh, glory be to . 


God! 


He stopped at a delicatessen store and 


bought some cold tongue, potato salad and 
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a bottle of beer. Whistling, he climbed the 
stairs to his room. It was strangely glori- 
fied. He looked at the dent left by his 
tearful face in the dingy pillow and laughed 
at the memory of himself, beaten, a derelict 
on the ragged edge of a park bench, hungry 
sparrows, cracked shoes and despair. He 
lighted a candle and spread a newspaper on 
the two-legged table. His mind was hum- 
ming with projects. He sat on the edge of 
the bed, speared a slice of tongue with his 
penknife and laughed aloud. A flash of his 
old wit came back to him across the waste 
left in his spirit by the Argonne. 

“Poor-little-rich-boy stuff,” 
pered. 

Feeble, you say? Yes, but it meant that 


he whis- 


‘no one could hurt Joe Garrison. 


He heard someone coming up the steep 
flight of wooden stairs to his room—some- 
one who.rustled. He knew, even before the 
knock came at the door, that it was Dora 
Whittlesey. And it was. 

She stood on the narrow landing in the 
uncertain light from a flickering gas jet, 
looking at Joe Garrison with her soul in her 
eyes. 

“Won’t you come in?”’ he'said, standing 
aside and bowing a little. He had the half- 
emptied beer bottle in his hand. 

Dora Whittlesey came in with a. percep- 
tible shudder. She went over to the table 
and looked at the newspaper tablecloth, the 
paper of sliced tongue, the wooden boat 
heaped with potato salad. She looked at 
the dingy bed and the flattened pillow. She 
looked at the wall paper. And the yellow 
curtain. And the photograph of herself in 
the khaki frame on the marble-topped wash- 
stand that did duty as a bureau. Then she 
turned slowly and stared at Joe Garrison, 
Joe Garrison with the radiant eyes and the 
lean cheeks. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said suddenly, “‘I’ve 
come to tell you how ashamed I am! And 
how sorry. I’ve been such a beast, such a 
coward!” She put out her hands to him. ‘I 
don’t want the job. It’s yours. I don’t 
want it.” : j 

Joe Garrison took her hands. He was 
elated because they trembled between his 
in the foolish delicious way of women’s 
hands. And there were tears in her eyes 
that the audacious brim. of her hat could 
not hide. : 

“T want you,’” she whispered: -‘‘ You. 
You! I think of you all.day and all night. 
You are mine. My Joe. My sweetheart. 
That’s all that matters. Don’t you under- 
stand? I am awoman. The job isn’t me. 
The job is what I do with my mind. And 
I’ve got a good mind, Joe Garrison! I 
want to use.it. I like success and activity 
and struggle. Underneath there’s me, 
little and scared and needing you. You’ve 
got to understand. .EKarning money and 
fighting my way hasn’t changed my need 
of you. I don’t need you to think for me or 
to work for me. You’re you and I’mI.. We 
have need of each other—your strength for 
me, mine for you; your love and my love; 
your faith and mine; your loyalty and 
mine. What’s a job? Not me! Not my 
heart.” 

Suddenly her head went down on his 
shoulder and he patted her back -awk- 
wardly—a little American caress Dora 
expected and adored because her mother 
and her mother’s mother had been ,patted 
on the back in just ‘that way. -It meant 
comfort. Somehow it signaled ‘tI. under- 
stand.” f 

Presently she lifted her head and.made 
her sacrifice. And her face was very beau- 
tiful to see. 

“T told the chief. You’re to go back in 
the morning.” 

Joe Garrison’s arms tightened round her. 
“Go back? I don’t want to go back.” 

“You mean—I can -go.on?”’ 

“Straight to Parnassus,” 

She drew away from him. She looked 
into his. dancing eyes.. ‘‘Joe Garrison, 
you’ve got:a job!” . 

He put his face against hers. ‘‘A job— 
listen!”’ He whispered—all his plans, his 
hopes, his beliefs. ma * 

He told her of his opportunity.: To be 
part of the new America, a force for good, 
one of the guiding hands. . Not ‘a. court 
jester! ,Not a cheap cynic! But a worker. 
A-builder. A thinker. A stone in the great 
edifice of the future. is 

He drew her into his arms and kissed her. 
Then. he looked into her eyes. They, were 
full of dancing mischief. With ‘her lips 
against his she whispered: ‘‘Watch out, 
I like your new job. I’m 
going after it.’’ 

But Joe Garrison laughed. 
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teeth into a crisp juicy winesap. He relaxed luxu- 

riously in the moth-eaten upholstery and allowed his 
eyes to dwell with infinite appreciation on the curvy, 
marvelously garbed figure of Poppy Blevins. 

Poppy was extremely restful to the eyes. She was con- 
siderably shorter than the elongated Ellick, but Nature 
and applied science had conspired to make of her a creature 
desired by men. é sh 

She was a woman of culture, of poise and of fascinating 
élan. Her complexion was a rich chocolate, her wealth of 
hair a bewitching blend of inherited kink and carefully 
cultivated straightness. She had wide-open flashing eyes 
anda vampirish art in using them. Every move was 
harmony, to which her rich contralto voice played obbli- 
gato. 

““You sho’ is a woman to do any man proud, Poppy!” 
Ellick sighed. 

“Huh! Ain’t you men never think of nothin’ new to tell 
a gal?” 

“‘T reckon others is tol’ you that befo’, ain’t they?”’ he 
inquired jealously. 

“‘Reckon so.’ She smiled with satisfaction and placed 
one laced-boot carefully atop its mate while she shame- 
lessly angled for further flattery. “‘I ain’t see whut’s so 
*tractive *bout’n me.” 

“T does,’ returned Ellick wistfully; ‘“‘an’ I reckon I 
ain’t the on’y one either.” 

“Meanin’ which?’’ She raised her eyes swiftly. 

“Acey Upshaw!” The name spewed from between his 
lips with a nuance of intransigent distaste. 

““Mebbe so he does.’’ Poppy Blevins shrugged. 

“T ain’t like that man, Poppy.” 

“Neither he don’t like you.” 

“Tf’n you an’ me was engage’ 
fully. 

“We ain’t.” 

““We was built fo’ one ’nother, Poppy. We likes the 
same things, an’ M 

“Coul’n’t git ’em if’n we was married,” she retorted 
practically. ‘‘W’en I marries, Ellick, I marries fo’ love; 
but also I is gwine marry a man which c’n s’poht me in the 
way I been use’ to. You know puffec’ly well ——” 

“‘My business is goin’ good.”’ He envisaged his tiny 
shoe-repair shop, with its antique equipment and its per- 
turbing cloudiness of title. “‘Goin’ good,” he echoed with 
less confidence. 

“?Tain’t your’n!’’ flashed the girl. 

“Will be.” 

“You ain’t never paid Acey Upshaw that last ’stallment, 
is you?” 

so N Ob: yates. 

“When you gwine pay it?” 

“Pretty soon,” Ellick answered vaguely; ‘‘soon’s I git 
the money. If’n twas anybody ’ceptin’ Ol’ Acey I woul’n’t 
min’; but that ol’ secon’han’ imytation of a wore-out 
firecracker woul’n’t give his own mother a stension on a 
note. He ain’t good fo’ nothin’ ’ceptin’ on’y c’lectin’ 
dollars.” 

“They’s worser faults than whut that is, Ellick.” 

“T was a bohn idjit to buy that shoe shop offen Acey— 
on’y I wan’ed to git a business of my own, so’s you woul’n’t 
haf to marry no man whut hel’ a job. An’ I’d own it, too, 
come him to give me a sixty-day stension. I been soht of 
thinkin’, Poppy—soht of thinkin’—mebbe you—him— 
mebbe if’n you ast him ——” 

The radiant butterfly shrugged with vast indifference. 
Poppy had as little real interest in Ellick’s business affairs 
as she had understanding of them. 

“Tse got troubles of my own, Ellick.” 

“Soht of which?” 

“‘T got a hearin’ from my sister to-day. She ‘lows my ol’ 
man gotten eight hund’ed dollars from the railroad, ’count’n 
they cut his lef’ han’ off; an’ they’s comin’ out heah to 
make visit with me.” 

‘All of ’em?”’ 

“Whole crowd—mom an’ pa an’ Lithia. Letter said 
they was leavin’ Sat’day, gittin’ heah Sunday night; an’ 
fo’ me to ’range so’s they ¢’n boahd whar I is at.”’ 

“What they livin’ at now?” 

““Cha’leston.” 

“South Ca’lina?”’ 

“Uh-huh! An’ they ain’t gwine do nothin’ ’ceptin’ on’y 
be in the way, Ellick. I jes’ ain’t need ’em. Nor neither 
they ain’t gwine like it heah, ’count’n they is from 
Cha’leston.”’ 

“Whut that got to do with it?” 

“They is two kin’s of niggers,’ the girl answered 
profoundly—* Cha’leston niggers an’ niggers. Cha’leston 
niggers is diff’ent-from other niggers, an’ they never fit in 
nowheres else—scusin’ on’y w’en they is caught young, 

like what I was. They ain’t country, nor neither they 


y teeth PINCKNEY sank twin rows of glistening 


” Ellick began hope- 


ain’t city. They ain’t much of anythin’. They ain’t got 
no style. They talks funny. I reckon they is gwine 


*barrass me sumthin’ terrible while they is heah, Ellick—. 


‘less’n my frien’s he’p me out by takin’ them offen my 
han’s:7” 

“You ain’t shame’ of yo’ folks, is you, Poppy?” 

She shook her head impatiently. 

“T ain’t shame’ of them s’long’s they ain’t heah. But 
w’en they is heah I isin bad. I an’ them don’t move in the 
same soht of sassiety. How you reckon they is gwine look 
‘longside sassiety wimmin like Pearl Broughton an’ 
Cha’ity Driver an’ Imigene Cumbee an’ Ione Segar an’ 
Gussie Muck an’ Mallissie Cheese an’ Narcissy Moultrie 
an’ Vistar Goins? How you think my folks is gwine ac’ 
‘long with them ladies? Cha’leston niggers ain’t got on’y 
one idea, Ellick, an’ that is how long ontwell the nex’ meal 
is. Whut they ain’t got isno soul. An’ they’s more’n a few 
of these heah wimmin in this town, Ellick, which would be 
pow’ful glad to sneer at me ’cause my folks ain’t swell, like 
whut theirsis. I reckon my fambly stahted back jes’ *bout’n 
far as theirs done.” 

“Even if they ain’t travel so fast sencet—huh?” 

“a Nay syle 

She paused and glared a challenge at Ellick. He plunged 
hopefully: 

‘Now if’n you was married to me, Poppy 

“T ain’t; an’ I ain’t aimin’ to be. Guess a father an’ a 
mother an’ a frowsy ol’ sister is ’nuff for one gal without 
she takes a husban’ too.” 

“Mebbe they ain’t on’y gwine stay a few days,” Ellick 
encouraged, sensing the depths of her misery over the 
impending visit. 

“You ain’t know my ol’ man,” she gloomed. ‘He c’n 
do nothin’ better an’ longer’n any man I knows. He is 
gwine remain heah ontwell that money is all gone; an’ 
then mos’ likely mom’ll be doin’ washin’, an’ Lithia’ll 
have a job somewheres, an’ he won’t want to go back. An’ 
as fo’ Lithia—she’s ’bout as bad. You ain’t never saw no 
gal like what she is, Ellick. All she wears clothes for is to 
keep from goin’ nekkid. She ain’t got no mo’ style’n a 
fried oyster. She sho’ is diff’ent from whut Tis.” 

Ellick gazed appreciatively at the exquisite Poppy— 
fashion plate of the colored social set. Poppy’s wardrobe 
was as much of an eight-days wonder as its source was a 
mystery. No one understood quite how she did it. True, 
she hired out as a nursemaid and for her undeniably eéffi- 
cient services received four dollars each and every Sat- 
urday night. But the wages didn’t tally with her wealth 
of crépe-de-Chine and Georgette waists, her glorious plaid 
skirts, her high laced boots, her sheer silk hosiery. 

The general public did not know that Poppy’s shibbo- 
leth was clothes. It didn’t understand that she bought her 
garments secondhand from the young unmarried daughter 
of the household wherein she worked, or that she cheer- 
fully did much extra labor for the possession of beautiful 
and one-time expensive garments. Poppy’s passion for 
pretty clothes took the form of miserliness carried to the 
ultimate, and their attainment was the only goal toward 
which she was willing to expend effort. In all other things 
in life she was supine—too jellyfishy even to be described 
as antagonistic. Of course, with her rainbow raiment was 
the inevitable perquisite of social recognition; and beyond 
that twin triumph she had no thought. 

Poppy was vividly aware that she was perhaps the pret- 
tiest girl in the city’s Afro-American younger set. She set 
an immense value on her looks. And she had deliberately 


” 


, 


planned to capitalize her beauty by a mercenary marriage.. 


Had Poppy been governed in the slightest degree by the 
dictates of what passed muster as her heart, she would long 
since have returned an affirmative answer to Ellick’s con- 
stant and passionate avowals of love. But, at best, her 
affection for him was shallow; albeit it was as deep and 


, unselfish love as she was capable of harboring. Of other 


suitors she had at least twoscore; but they were ambi- 
tionless men who worked as elevator boys, second assist- 
ant janitors, salaried taxi drivers, delivery men, with 
weekly wages ranging from four to eight dollars. They 
were automatically beyond the pale. Only Acey Upshaw 
remained with Ellick on the eligible list. 

Acey was rich. Acey’s dear departed father had owned 
a small farm adjoining one from which a few drops of oil 
had been squeezed some three years previous, Acey at that 
time being the proprietor of the Star Shoe-Repairing 
Parlor—‘*‘We Fix Them Good While You Wait!”’—a 
one-man establishment, with possibilities and little else. 

The process of producing a little oil from the innards of 
the farm adjoining the Upshaw property had been nego- 
tiated by a promoter who was a past master in the gentle 
art of fooling all of the public some of the time. In the 
enthusiastic rush that followed, Acey’s father sold out for 
five thousand dollars. Some said the shock killed him. 
Certainly he became entirely defunct. : 
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He was buried with pomp by the Over the Ri 
ing Society, of which he was’a past president. © 
was quite the longest the quiet little country » 
seen in years. Acey did his ex-parent prow 
ously furnishing a full brass band and re 
more than two hundred joyfully earnest m 
the brief formalities attendant upon sett] 
estate Acey returned to the city of his choice 
out as part owner of a flourishing taxicab bu 

For a while he clung to the shoe shop, his: 
part sentimental and part practical—he dd 
locating a purchaser. Five months pre 
Pinckney had nibbled—then fallen. Ellick | 
tract that had been drawn up by a keen 
made a small first payment, paid again at 
two-months’ period, made still anothe 
toward the purchase price when four mont 
and now faced the grim necessity for final p: 
termination of the sixth month, distant-some thi 

The original contract had been drafted in the d: 
Acey and Ellick were pals, before the sinister 1 
vivalry had built a barrier of hatred between tk 
now knew that Acey desired nothing so much 
tunity to retain both the Star Shoe-Repairing 
the money paid out by the unfortunate Ellick. 

From the standpoint of the frankly mercen 
marriage to Acey was a very good thing indeed 
far as her personal preferences were concerned, 
wifehood to the easy-going, good-natured, soci 
Ellick. Ellick was a city product, born and br 
was congenitally provincial and had resided in 
politan atmosphere for less than five years. 

He was hopelessly enmeshed in the mesmerizii 
Poppy’s radiant personality, however, and prom 
a good thing as a husband. Certainly there was: 
ing his ownership of the ducats necessary to sI 
with the sensuous comfort of clothes and ease a 
eminence that constituted her paramount desires. 

Poppy was canny. She was sufficiently fond of] 
content herself with a little less affluence as his 
so she had cleverly kept the two men dangling 
cold-bloodedly weighed them in the balance. 
either man was hers on the moment’s asking. 
them both to the state of mental seethe where 
ined he was pledged to her, while understa: 
that she was in no way committed to him. M 
was content with the joint and several ador 
smugly cognizant of the fact that their voluntary 
enhanced her social prestige. 

So she had drifted on in a state of blissful 
worrying little about to-day and less about 
enjoying herself hugely and content to let h 
shape themselves. . . . And now this had con 

Poppy was exceedingly peevish over the i 
visit. She was frankly and thoroughly asham 
family. Of her sister she knew little. Lithia ] 
a wild-eyed, skinny-legged street urchin when EF 
parted from the ancestral homestead in Kirklai 
but she knew her parents were uncouth, and de 
only to remain out of the picture of the city’s 
set but to destroy her prestige as well. 

Background was essential to Poppy. She y¥ 
superficial herself and a single false note was ¢ 
beget clanging discord. She affected regal ai 
boasted of her family. She was thoroughly 
the superiority she assumed, and there were m 
matrons eager for a chance to lop off her social 
knew her bubble was about to burst, which 0 
course, that in order to save her face she wo 
into immediate matrimony with Acey Ups 
she did not particularly desire, despite the 
manifold benefits accruing from such a match. “ 
in her two-bit soul a wee mite of a spark that im) 
to hesitate before relinquishing all hold on thef 
enraptured Ellick. rf, 

As to the inevitability of the family visit, Po 
there was nothing to do; and she did it. When 
ern train from Atlanta wheezed under the s 
handsome terminal station Poppy was there to 
and with Poppy were Ellick Pinckney and A: 

Poppy, grim-jawed and angry-eyed, had b 
self in raiment of such glory that it promised to da 
unwelcome family into immediate and comp 
tion. Her hat was a Copenhagen-blue velvet affa 
red turkey wing and a vermilion rosette. He 
was a rich maroon serge, braided with navy. ! 
wide and shiny, and crimson. Her waist \ 
color of white folks. Her stockings were gray 
dered in white; and her twelve-inch laced 
mouse-colored. She carried an ornate ba 
caded ribbon and-a jangling vanity set of si 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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_ The story of two men who fought 
in the Civil War 


| 
} \ROM a certain little town in Massa- 
{ chusetts two men went to the Civil 
War. Each of them had enjoyed the 
aye educational advantages, and so far as 
sone could judge, their prospects for 
ticess were equally good. 


dne man accumulated a fortune. The 
ster spent his last years almost entirely 
loendent upon his children for support. 


de has “‘had hard luck,” the town ex- 
lined. He “‘never seemed to catch hold 
iftr the war.’’ 


, : 

3ut the other man did not ‘‘lose his 
amp He seemed to experience no difh- 
uy in “catching hold’’ after the war. 


“he difference in the two men was not 
 cfference of capacity but a difference in 
leision. One man saw the after-the-war 
i¢: of expansion, trained himself for ex- 
-ctive Opportunity, and so swam withthe 
ic. The other man merely drifted. The 
aliory of these two men will be repeated 
Naundreds of thousands of lives in the 
1et few months. 


Ifter every war come the great 


successes—and great 
| failures 


bees future worth. half an hour’s se- 
ious thought? If it is, then take down 
\ Istory of the United States. You will 
lisover this unmistakable truth: 


(pportunity does not flow in a steady 


tram, like a river—it comes and goes in 
{ret tides, 


here was a high tide after the Civil 
; and then came the panic of 1873. 


There was a high tide after the Spanish 
War; and then came the panic of 1907. 


There isa high tide now; and those who 
seize it need not fear what may happen 
when the tide recedes. The wisest men in 
this country are putting themselves now 
beyond the reach of fear—into the exec- 
utive positions that are indispensable. 


Weak men go down in critical years 
—strong men grow stronger 


F you are in your twenties, or your thir- 

ties, or your early forties, there probably 
never will be another such critical year 
for you as this year, 1919. 


Looking back onit,ten years hence, you 
will say: ‘““That was the turning point.”’ 


Thousands of the wise and thoughtful 
men of this country have anticipated the 
coming of this period and prepared 
for it. 


They have trained themselves forthe po- 
sitions which business cannot do without, 
thru the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Modern Business Course and Service. 


The Institute is #4e American institu- 
tion which has proved its power to lift 
men into the higher executive positions. 


These men have already decided 
to go forward 


MONG the75,000 men enrolled inthe 
Institute’s Course, 13,534 are presi- 
dents of corporations; 2,826 are vice-pres- 
idents; 5,372 are secretaries; 2,652 treas- 
urers; 11,260 managers; 2,626 sales-man- 


agers; 2,876 accountants, according to 
figures compiled a year ago. 


Men like these, have proved the Insti- 
tute’s power: E. R. Behrend, President 
of the Hammermill Paper Co.; N. A. 
Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford Motor 
Co. ; William D’Arcy, President of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Melville W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Co., and scores of 
others. 


Men, who have trained themselves to 
seize opportunity, will make these after- 
war years count tremendously. 


You, too, can make them count for you. 


Send for this book. There is a 
vision in it for you of 
your future 


O meet the needs of thoughtful men, the Alex- 

ander Hamilton Institute has- published a 112- 
page book “‘Forging Ahead in Business.” ‘It is free; 
the coupon will bring it to you. 


Send for your copy of “‘Forging Ahead in Business’ 
now, while your mind is on it. You could not seize 
the chance that came after ’65 or ’98. But it will be 
your fault if ten years from now you say: ‘‘I could 
have gone on to success with 75,000 others, and | did 
not even investigate. ’’ 


Fill in the coupon and mail. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


21 Astor Place New York City {iS 
—_—_w aw ee eee eee eee ee —_— = > 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’? FREE 


Name - 


Business 
Address ee ee See eee 


Business 
Position 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

Nor were her cavaliers lacking in sartorial elegance. 
They stood nervously beside her, wary of her captious 
mood—Ellick, rangy and powerful; Acey, short, slender 
and, in the matter of complexion, the least African of the 
trio. The men wore pearl-gray hats, spats to match, and 

carried suéde gloves and polished canes. 

The passengers streamed through the underground 
passage and up the wide concrete stairway to the exit 
gates. Poppy watched with anxious staring eyes. Acey 
saw them first and discreetly fought back a chuckle. 
“Heah they comes!”’ he announced positively. 

Lithia Blevins led the way, and the combination of a 
long and tiresome day-coach journey and poor electric 
lights didn’t give Lithia any the best of the deal. She was 
about the height and general dimensions of her sister, and 
the contour of her face was pleasing; but she was more 
than a little haggard and worn, and was wrestling ear- 
nestly with two sagging battered suitcases. 

Her costume was absurd enough for a stage version of 
the Yankees’ idea of the Southern negro. Her hat was 
a ridiculous antebellum dun-colored affair, made utterly 
grotesque by what had once been a feather. Her waist and 
skirt formed a nondescript combination, mercifully con- 
cealed by a frayed coat. 

Her hosiery was of cotton and her shoes enormous and 
too fondly worn. 

The parents—‘‘Huh!” diagnosed Ellick 
“They ain’t nothin’ but jes’ on’y niggers!” 

The visiting Blevinses were properly awed by their 
daughter’s elegance, and Lithia shied nervously from the 
two resplendent escorts. They passed through the colored 
waiting room and emerged on Twenty-sixth Street, where, 
at a grandiose signal from Acey, Clarence Carter whirled 
his taxi to the curb, and they piled in. 

The distraught Poppy, terrorized by the certainty that 
the realization was destined to be even worse than the 
nightmare of anticipation, took them to her boarding 
house, where she had arranged to house them during their 
sojourn so she might have them more completely under 
her thumb. 

Once at the house, Lithia grabbed a suitcase, excused 
herself, and begged permission to ‘‘wash up a lil’ bit.” 
The Blevins parents seated themselves in dumb resigna- 
tion and Ellick and Acey stood nervously by a window. 
Blick winked. 

“That Lithia—she ain’t spoke ontwell yet, is she?”’ 

““Nope!”’ 

‘An’ the ol’ folks—reckon they is dumb too.” 

“They -ain’t never rode’ in no autymobile befo’, I’m 
bettin’,”’ shapped Acey.’ “They ain’t got no call comin’ 
to a real city.” 

They turned their eyes toward the dazzled parents— 
Mrs. Blevins, tnconscionably portly and superlatively 
black;. Blevins pére, shriveled and wizened, and topped 
with a nap of close kinky ‘hair. Into the minds of both 
leaped the same thought: These were the persons from 
whom theincomparable Poppy was sprung. For the first 
time they were struck with the idea that Poppy might be 
something less than divine. They were awakened to the 
fact: that: she might have human’ faults, not the least of 
which.was.exaggerated ego. 

Poppy slammed into the room, seized her parents’ lug- 
gage and tossed it unceremoniously into their room. 

‘“Ain’t you better go tidy up, mom?” 

“FAuh!’” Mom’s heavy jowls quivered with merriment. 
“Reckon yo’ ol? mammy don’t need no tidyin’ up.” 

“Tf’n you want to change yo’ dress ——”’ 

“Whuffo’, chile? Reckon-dis dress been good ’nuff.”’ 

“Lemme take off yo’ hat. I-’clare, mom, you is still 
wearin’ yo’ winter hat!” 

‘‘Gwan, gal! I been wearin’ dat hat fo’ five yeahs. 
Ain’t nothin’ wrong wid dat hat. If dey was it would of 
done wore out befo’ dis. 

“Miss Farrington, whut lives on Tradd Street, gimme 
dat' hat; -an’ her is quality folks. Reckon r is gwine be 
wearin’ dat hat fo’ “nother five yeahs.” 

She. might have rambled’ on .indefinitely, but Poppy 
impatiently cut her short. She heckled her mother and she 
snapped: at her father until finally Mom Blevins could 
stand it no longer. 

“Tis’en:heah at whut I is sayin’, Poppy Blevins: Yo’d 
better keep a-civul tongue-’tween dem lips 0’ your’n or 
dey’s:gwine be plen’y action roun’. whar you is at; an’ you 
sho’ gwine know all ’bout’n it. I ain’t ‘low no nigger gal to 
talk to me like whut you is been doin’. An’ if’n my own 
daughter tries it —— Huh! ’Twouldn’t be de fust time 
I tanned you!” yi 

Poppy flounced from the room. She wanted to think 
things'over. Obviously she had: started off on the wrong 
tack. “Her. strategy needed alterations. She sat moodily 
on the edge of the bed; and meantime Lithia reéntered 
the, parlor... 

The two men sat up and gasped audibly. Lithia had 
undergone a transformation. She was wearing a clean 
gray skirt and a white shirtwaist that was alluringly open 
at the throat. Her hosiery was cotton and her shoes 
brogans—but somehow the men forgot that; they were 


privately. 
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looking at the newly brushed crinkly hair and the— 
the Oh! Lithia was smiling—that was the keynote 
of the transfiguration. 

Lithia had a way of smiling; it-seemed to lift her, ina 
trice from the commonplace to the ethereal. And with the 
change of clothes she had acquired an ease of manner just 
sufficiently tinged with modest diffidence to intrigue Ellick 
Pinckney’s interest. She was a new and interesting type 
to him. Also, she was sufficiently like Poppy in face and 
figure to pass immediately as a beautiful woman. But the 
beauty of her face was different. There was an unsophisti- 
eation—a softness—which Poppy did not have. 

She carried a pillow from the sofa and placed it behind 
her mother’s head. 

“Peel comfortumble, mom?” 

Mom sighed. 

“That shuah is good, Lithia. Mebbe yo’ pa 

Pa glanced nervously about the room. 

Kan 1? 

“Shuah!”’ laughed Lithia encouragingly. ‘‘Heah!” 

She fished in his pocket and produced a reeking corncob 
pipe and a sack of granulated tobacco. She filled the bowl 
and tamped it expertly. Then she held the match and he 
puffed contentedly. Lithia turned toward the men. 

“Pa ain’t hisse’f without he ain’t got his pipe,” 
explained. 

‘“‘T_J bet you is a good cook,’”’ commented Ellick, with- 
out understanding what prompted the remark. 

The girl laughed musically. 

‘Reckon I is—kind of! Mos’ Cha’leston niggers cooks 
good.” 

“Y’ever work out?” 

““Co’se!. I is cook fo’ some ‘quality folks down to de 
Batt’ry.” 

“Poppy ain’t much of a cook. She’s mostly sassiety.” 
Ellick sighed. 

‘* Ain’t she beautiful?” 

“Kinder—like what you is. An’ they say she’s a good 
nu’se. But, cook! Huh! On’y thing to eat she ev’ made 
fo’ me was some wonder san’wiches.”’ 

““Wonder san’wiches?”’ 

“Yeh!” Hegrinned. ‘“‘ You wonder whar the meat is at!”’ 

Lithia threw back her head and laughed ringingly. 
Hllick liked to hear-her laughter. He racked his brain for 
something else funny. He glanced round for Acey and 
found that gentleman deep in conversation with Old Man 
Blevins. As for himself, he didn’t particularly miss Poppy. 

“‘ Ain’t ney’ been to no big city befo’, is you?”’ 

“Nope.” 

““Reckon I is gwine haf to show you the sights. This is 
a pow’ful fine town. How ’bout gwine to a movie with me 
to-morry night?” 

Lithia glanced apprehensively toward Poppy’s door. 
Ellick intercepted and interpreted the look. 

“Tha’s all right with her. Me’n Poppy’s sich good frien’s 
it’s sorter up to me to show her sister a good time.” 

Lithia accepted the invitation with alacrity; and when 
Poppy returned to the room fifteen minutes later she found 
her sister cozily ensconced in a corner with Ellick Pinck- 
ney. She shrugged with regal indifference and attached 
Acey Upshaw unto herself. If her plan of campaign was to 
inspire Ellick with jealousy she failed miserably—at least 
so far as outward appearance was concerned. 

Ellick and Acey departed at the same time. They 
walked together to the corner because their paths hap- 
pened to lie in the same direction, and not because they 
liked each other. But when Acey would have passed on 
Ellick stopped him. 

“ Acey? ” 

“Yeh?” 

“’Bout’n that money I owes you on the shoe shop ——” 

“Whut ’bout it?”’ 

“T needs a sixty-day stension.” 

“Huh! Reckon stensions ain’t my business, 
Pinckney.” 

“But if’n I ain’t got the money 


— 


she 


Misto 


pee Ki a 


““Tha’s yo’ lookout, Misto Pinckney. I is got ple 
good s “curity — an’ a contrac’.” - 

“But you is a’ready been paid mos’ all whut is due. 

‘Mos’ alt ain’t all. You is got thutty days to pay 
rest of the balance; an’ you take my adwice an’ dc 
Tha’s all whut I is got to say *bout’n it. Good al 
Misto Pinckney!” 

Acey turned away and Ellick watched his aa 
figure forlornly. Ellick was decidedly up ag 
was, of course, patent to him why the needed 
was refused. Sans business, Ellick would be 
the matrimonial also-rans and Acey left alo 
eligible list; and of the fact that Acey wanted Pc 
was no doubt. Nor did Ellick blind himself t 
tainty that Poppy was the sinister motivati 
Acey’s detestation of him. 

Ellick, too, coveted Poppy for better or 
enthralled by her exotic radiance and had | 
for so long that it had become a habit. Mor 
like was reciprocated with interest, and 
winning of the delectable Poppy would co 
sonal triumph of no mean proportions. 

On the other hand, Ellick’s little shoe b 
much to him. He was an expert shoe repairer ¢ 
been ambitious to possess his own business. 

The following morning he carried his tro 
office of Lawyer Evans Chew in the Penny 
Bank Building, the nine-story office structv 
the pride spot of the town’s civic center. 

Lawyer Chew listened attentively, a portent 
on his face, his long slender fingers toying w 
garnishment that lay on his desk. 

“You say you is got a contrac’, Brother Pinckn 

“Uh-huh!” Ellick produced from an inside 
frayed and thumb-marked document. ‘‘Heah ’tis.”” 

Lawyer Chew arranged horn-rimmed spectacles on 
nose and perused the paper meticulously. At lengt]\ 
laid it aside and cleared his throat. 

“You—er—is in a bad way, Brother — 


*‘Ain’t it the truth?” 
“‘T sispic’ this contrac’ was drawn up by Lawyer 
Gaillard—wa’n’t it?” 


ig, 


“*Sho’ was!’’ 
Lawyer Chew tchk’d commiseratingly. 
“Too bad! Too bad!” 


“Wha’s too bad?” 

“This heah contrac’. 
Brother Pinckney.” 

Ellick passed a red handkerchief across a p 
forehead. 

“‘Lis’en heah at me, Lawyer Chew: I ain’t 
fo’ to heah I is in bad. I come to learn how I 

“W’en a "torney ain’t got no more conscience 
Lawyer Gaillard is got 

““You mean they ain’t no way outen that co 

“None whatever.” F 

“But Lawyer Gaillard said — 

“Tt don’t make no diff’ence a - said, B 
ney. In—er—a contrumversy in which a wri 
ment is concerned they ain’t no oral testimony 
be intrumduced to modify or explain that wh 
same bein’ a provision of the Statute of Frau 
to ’liminate to a minimum all chancet of p 
particeps criminis when they is a mutual and se 
to break said contrac’ as hereinbefo’ mention 

Ellick shook his head dazedly and came up f 

“W’en you c’lects a fee,- Lawyer Chew, the 
client gwine say you ain’t gave ’em “nuff words.’ _. 

“‘Whut I mean is,’ explained the counselo 
dignity, “‘that what anyone said when this contrac /# 
drawn don’t make no diff’ence whichsoever. 
wrote an’ duly attested therein is all which you is in 
in; an’ said contrac’, which I now hol’s in is han¢ 
that you is in a bad fix. * 

“But, s’posin’ I don’t raise that Jas’ paymen 
he git his business back an’ all whut I is ‘pa Lo 
boot?” ai | 

“Unfortumately he does. Ordinary he wi Vt; 
you is had the wrong procedure from the staht. 
should have done was to transfer title to yo’se’ 
mortgage; ’stead of which you is done con 

‘‘Contrariwise how?” 

“You signed that contrac’ of yo’ own “te 
unblemish’ volition, Brother Pickney; an’ thereb; 
gwine haf to stan’. The money whut you is paid Z sis 
in the light of an option, said option being f 4 
matically an’ in toto cas’n all payments ain’t f ( 
on the day which they is due on.’ 

“Oh, Lawdy! An’ they ain’t no way out? 

‘“No—not onless, fo’ a e’nsideration prop 
inserted into this heah document, ‘Mists Ac 
be willin’ to exten’ ——” 

“Tf’n Acey Upshaw owned all ne gasoli 
Lawyer Chew, he wouldn’t give me even a 

“You mean you an’ him ain’t tries 

“‘I\ an’ him is lovin’ the same lady, 1 y 
reckon that makes you on’erstan’ it ain 
now—huh?”  (cConctuded on Page 50) 


? 
Ise afraid you is in a b 


‘ye 
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A Raisin Pie!— Ash the Men Folks 


?T the men folks think of some of 

éthe daily foods, and save yourself 
kt bother. 

jay to them now, ‘‘Would you like a 
‘asin pie?’’ and see how quickly they 
Sent. ’ 

Chen buy that pie at your grocer’s or 
vae shop, asking for California Raisin 
a. 

You have never tasted a sweeter or 
mre delicious dessert. Neither have 
‘hi men. 

‘our suggestion will please them. 
Add since the pie is ready-baked for you 


the suggestion is all you will have to 
make. 


Doesn’t that sound attractive for the 
evening meal tonight? 


Made with Sun-Maid Raisins 


These luscious pies are being made in 
the modern ovens of your finest local 
bakeries. 

They are made with Sun-Maid 
Raisins, sweet, plump, juicy fruit-meats 
of rare flavor and high nutrition. 


Raisins are 76 per cent fruit-sugar, in 
practically predigested form. They pro- 


vide 1560 calories of energizing nutri- 
ment per pound. 

Eggs supply 720 calories. Beefsteak 
furnishes 1090 calories. So raisins, you 
see, are a prime energizing food. 

Digestible too, because of that fruit- 
sugar. Where isa better dessert to 


serve? 
Order Now 


Speak to your men folks now and sug- 
gest this pie, then telephone your dealer. 

You'll be able to have it often. It will 
delight the whole family. And its nour- 
ishment is cheap. 


Calitornia Raisin Pie 
Made with SUN-MAID RAISINS 


| Also California Raisin Bread and Victory Penny-Buns 


= Jf 
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We Gering raisins for home use 
wa get the Sun-Maid Brand. 
hes raisins are made from 
-aliffia's finest grapes, and 
"e cked under the most 
lean conditions in a great 
‘ew inshine Plant. They 
ome!) you as immacu- 

ate <if you had put 
hem > yourself. 


Ask your 
dealer for 
Raisin Candy. 
Good and 
good for you. 


r 
: 


Ask bakers and grocers for California Raisin 
Bread also. This popular bread is made with 
Sun-Maid Raisins. Note how delicious it is with 
Sun-Maid Raisins. Let your family try this 
bread. 

CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


Membership 9,000 Growers. 
Fresno, California. 


Three varie- 
ties: Sun-Maid 
Seeded (seeds 
removed); 
Sun-Maid 
Seedless 
(grown with- 
out seeds); 
Sun-Maid 


Clusters (on 
the stem). All 
first-class deal- 
ers sell them. 
Raisins are in- 
expensive. 
Take advan- 
tage of it. 
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(Concluded from Page 48) 

Chew nodded sagely. 

“Tt is clea’er; much clea’er. I see it 
with infumately greater cla’ity. Could you 
borry this money elsewhere?”’ : 

“Not hahdly—’specially like if, whut 
you says, the title on the shop ain’t mine. 
OV Semore Mashby might lemme have it 
ordinary, scusin’ the other day w’en I was 
laughin’ at. him on account whut ’Rias 
Nesbit done to him ’bout’n that di’min’ ring 
of Elzevir’s. You know, him an’ Cass 
Driggers bought a autymobile ay 

Chew grinned broadly. 

“T’vye heard about it. How about Flo’ian 
Slappey?”’ . ; 

“He’d mos’ prob’ly loant it to me in a 
minnit, but he ain’t heah. _He’s went to 
N’Yawleens fo’ a month. Now if’n you 
had some extry cash ——” 

“T is a lawyer, not no money lender, 
Brother Pinckney.” 

Ellick rose abruptly. 

“You ain’t so durn’ much of either! 
W’en I come in heah to see you I ain’t had 
much hope. Now I ain’t got none!” 

Ellick was supremely gloomy during the 
balance of the day. Business was returning 
expenses and a small profit—more than 
enough to provide a fairly comfortable liv- 
ing for himself and an economical wife; but 
somehow he was unable to get sufficiently 
ahead of the game to raise the cash re- 
quired within thirty days by the adaman- 
tine Acey Upshaw. 

Acey was always a hard man to deal with, 
but never harder than in this particular 
instance, where the grande passion had 
entered the game. The encumbrance 
against Ellick’s business was a handful of 
trumps, which Acey was playing expertly, 
secure in the knowledge that nothing but 
cash and plenty of it could save Ellick 
from business disaster. 

Nor was Acey particularly worried over 
the fact that the girl of his choice preferred 
the rival—other things being equal. He 
knew that other things were not going to 
be equal, and realized that with Ellick re- 
duced to a job he should have a clear road 
to her hand. 

And Acey desired Poppy as he had coy- 
eted few other things in his life. 

He took her to the movies that night and 
swelled with triumph when, in the lobby, 
he nearly collided with Ellick Pinckney and 
Lithia Blevins. The contrast between the 
sisters was striking. Lithia looked pretty— 
no denying that; but she lacked the style, 
the poise, the urbanity of Poppy. 

Ellick experienced a slight’ twinge of 
jealousy at sight of Poppy on Acey’s arm, 
and was surprised that the jealousy was not 
stronger and of longer duration. Perhaps, 
he thought, it was because the surest road 
to Poppy’s heart at present was by way of 
taking the unwelcome and hopelessly pro- 
vincial sister off her hands. Perhaps 
Well—dawg-gone it!—Lithia was Poppy’s 
sister, and the sister of such a glorious 
creature as Poppy couldn’t help being in- 
teresting. 

Across the creamy crests of ice-cream 
sodas the deliriously happy Lithia and the 
surprisingly contented Ellick chatted. 

“You is sho’ a pretty gal, Lithia.” 

“Huh! Poppy’s the pretty one.” 

“Oh, she’s swell, in co’se.”’ 

“Poppy is change’ considerumble, Misto 
Pinckney.” 

“Tf’n she was ever like you she sho’ has.”’ 

“She ain’t like the Cha’leston niggers no 
mo’—not a-tall.” 

“You ain’t got no call castin’ ’spurchuns 
on Cha’leston niggers, Miss Lithia—not if’n 
you is like ’em.” 

“Dey is a’ right, I reckon. Co’se dey 
ain’t high-tone’, like what Poppy an’ her 
frien’s is.” 

“‘High-tone’ ain’t ev’ythin’, Miss Lithia. 
They’s other things which counts—bein’ 
willin’ to work, an’ a good cook, an’ not too 
stravagant an’ all like that.” 

““Mebbe you is right, Misto Pinckney. 
But me an’ Poppy sho’ is diff’ent.’’ 

“Bless Gawd!”’ : 

“What you mean?” 

“Nothin’! Nothin’! On’y if’n they 
wa’n’t no diff’ence in folks, Miss Lithia, 
they woul’n’t be much interestin’—tha’s 
all what I means.” 

“Tha’s sho’ the truth, Misto Pinckney.” 
She drained her glass and rose. ‘‘Ise got 
to be goin’ home.” 

“Home! A’ready?’” He arched his eye- 
brows. 

“Yeh. Y’see, sencet his accident, pa 
ain’t much able to do things fo’ hisse’f; an’ 
mom, she’s so fat, he don’t like her foolin’ 
roun’ him. So I sort of looks after him.”’ 
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“ Ain’t that a heap of trouble?” 

“Trouble ain’t no wuss whut you thinks 
it is, Misto Pinckney. It’s thinkin’ makes 
it hahd.”’ 

Lithia was prominent in Ellick’s dreams 
that night. And the following evening, 
when Acey Upshaw—at Poppy’s sugges- 
tion—took Lithia under his wing, leaving 
Ellick to the more resplendent sister, Ellick 
discovered, to his surprise, that he was dis- 
contented. And when, on alternate nights, 
he escorted Lithia to movies and dances 
and municipal band concerts he became 
more than ever impressed with the striking 
variation in type that may exist in a single 
family. 

In brief, Ellick discovered that he was 
not only liking Lithia more but Poppy less. 
Lithia was broad figuratively as well as 
literally, and she had a fine noble concep- 
tion of the husband’s position in the domes- 
tic realm. She realized, for instance, that 
the wife should work and contribute her 
earnings to the general fund; that, no mat- 
ter how affluent the husband, the wife had 
no right to squander his money for worth- 
less clothes and fancy folderols. She be- 
lieved that a wife was created for the sole 
purpose of ministering ceaselessly to the 
creature comforts of her chosen man. And 
into Ellick’s mind there seeped the idea 
that it was Lithia and not Poppy in whose 
arms he should find contentment. 

He longed to go to Acey and relieve that 
gentleman of the alternate evenings which 
Poppy forced him to spend with Lithia; 
but he didn’t do it. Ellick’s evenings with 
Poppy became things of torture to him— 
first, because he had plumbed the depths of 
Poppy’s selfish nature; and, secondly, be- 
cause he writhed with consuming jealousy 
at every thought of Acey’s bland smiling 
face close to that of the adored Lithia. And 
he was afraid that his request might result 
in open hostilities in case Acey exhibited a 
disinclination to agree. 

“‘T ain’t min’ takin’ Lithia out mo’ eve- 
nin’s,’’ he informed Poppy one evening. 

She flashed him a sharply suspicious 
glance. 

“Reckon you don’t—not by the way you 
ac’s, anyways.” 

“Now, Poppy—you is the ’sinuatinest 
woman! They ain’t nothin’ atween I an’ 
Lithia—on’y I kind of thought mebbe yo’d 
ruther be with Acey Upshaw.”’ 

“Huh! I ain’t sayin’ I would an’ I ain’t 
sayin’ I woul’n’t. But I'll say this much fo’ 
Acey—he ain’t fickle like whut you is. 
Acey would ruther be with me than with 
Lithia. She’s ignorumt an’ ——” 

“T reckon you is gwine say Acey is smaht 
nuff to see that an’ I ain’t—huh?”’ Ellick 
said testily. 

“You is at libbity to take whut I says 
any way you likes, Misto Pinckney. This 
heah is a free country. You an’ Acey is 
diff’ent kin’s of men. He ain’t havin’ his 
haid tu’ned jes’ cause’n a gal looks at him 
sof’ an’ tender. Lithia is went to yo’ haid, 
Misto Pinckney.” 

“T ain’t kickin’ at yo’ goin’ with Acey 
Upshaw, is 1?” 
oh *Twoul’n’t do you no good if’n you 

1a 

“Reckon you'll be sayin’ nex’ you is 
gwine marry him.” 

“T ain’t sayin’ I ain’t.” 


Ellick felt he should be broken-hearted. . 


Instead, he was surprised by the feeling of 
relief that surged over him. 

“You always has loved Acey more’n you 
has me.” 

“T ain’t got no respec’ fo’ a man which is 
done whut you has done.” 

“Meanin’ which?” 

“Went an’ forsook me fo’ a country nig- 
ger like Lithia jes’ cause’n she makes cow- 
eyes at you.” 

“Tha’s yo’ own bohn sister whut you is 
tradoosin’, Poppy!”’ 

“Tf'n I cain’t talk against my own sister, 
who c’n I talk against? I asts you that, 
Misto Pinckney. Whut I was gwine say is 
that Acey ain’t never lost his haid.”’ 

“‘Acey ain’t got so much haid to lose,’ 
retorted Ellick angrily. ‘An,’ furthermo’ 
an’ also, ifn you p’efers Acey to me I 
reckon I ain’t gwine raise no howl.” 

“T does p’efer him!” Poppy flashed. 
“ An’ if’n yo’d ruther be with Lithia ——”’ 

“Reckon I would.” Ellick rose slowly. 

“Tse gwine marry Acey. So there!” 

“Reckon I ain’t cryin’ ovah that, Poppy 
Blevins. Lithia’s the kin’ of wife I wants.” 

“You go an’ git her, then!” raged Poppy. 
“Go on an’ git her—you no-’count, fickle, 
wuthless nigger you! Whut you think I 
cares ’bout’n a man like whut you is any- 
ways, w’en I c’n git one like Acey Upshaw? 
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You an’ Lithia is two of a kin’; y’orter be 
raisin’ cotton on a plantation ’stead of livin’ 
in a city. They ain’t enough sperrit in the 
two of you to run a kerosene lamp. Ise 
wishin’ you good day, Misto Pinckney! 
An’ w’en you sees Acey jes’ tell him Ise 
waitin’ fo’ him—tha’s all! Jes’ tell him I 
wants him.” 

Ellick Pinckney made his exit with as 
great dignity as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Once outside, he threw back 
his shoulders and inhaled a great breath of 
relief. 

For the first time in three weeks Ellick 
Pinckney was happy. For the moment he 
almost forgot the imminent fall of the 
Damoclean sword that hung suspended over 
his little shoe shop. 

He had admitted for many days that 
Lithia Blevins was the woman with whom 
he wished to share the joys and sorrows of 
the balance of his life; but thought of 
Poppy terrified him. Poppy, he fancied, 
was in love with him and would perhaps 
insist on marrying him whether or no. He 
now felt he was free. 

The sensation was exquisite. He had 
effected a miraculous escape from a life of 
servitude to a shallow, selfish, vain woman. 

There was also more than a little satis- 
faction in Poppy’s genuine anger, for by it 
Poppy had shown plainly that she did care 
for him. Acey was a good-enough second 
choice. But he smiled sardonically as he 
recalled her bitter request: “‘W’en you sees 
Acey jes’ tell him Ise waitin’ fo’ him!” 
Grand-stand stuff! 

Suddenly Ellick Pinckney stopped short. 
His lower jaw slowly sagged; his eyes 
opened wide; his lips expanded into a grin 
and a chuckle issued from between his lips. 
And finally he slapped one broad palm re- 
soundingly against his thigh. 

“Dawg-gone!”’ he chortled. “Ise bettin’ 
fo’ bits ’gainst a hole in a pair of shoes that 
it’ll work! Ding-bust it!’ 

The idea was inspirational and splendidly 
logical. Ellick strode down the street with 
shoulders swinging triumphantly and an 
interminable chuckle agitating his cheeks. 

The more he thought it over, the funnier 
it was and the more certain of success. 
There wasn’t a flaw in the scheme. Acey 
wanted Poppy, did he? And Poppy— 
spurned by Ellick—desired Acey? And 
Ellick needed Acey’s good will? The cir- 
cumstances dovetailed into a perfect whole. 

Acey Upshaw rose hurriedly as his dark 
and particular aversion breezed into the 
office and slammed the door. 

“What you want?’ demanded Acey 
curtly. 

Ellick forcibly banished from his face all 
semblance of happiness and in its stead 
summoned a visible lugubriosity, which had 
more or less effect on the man opposite. 
Then Ellick sighed. He was an artist at 
sighing—was Ellick. 

“ Acey,”’ he opened, ‘‘me an’ you ain’t 
been lovin’ one ‘nother much lately—is 
we?” 

“No’”’—shortly—‘‘ we ain’t.” 

“We useter be good frien’s, Acey.”’ 

“Useter ain’t is.” 

“Frien’ship is the Lawd’s noblestes’ gif’ 
to man—Rev’end Arlandas Sipsey say that 
in chu’ch yestiddy.” 

“T don’t ’ten’ his chu’ch.”’ 

“Now Acey Anyways, I been 
thinkin’ whut a shame ’tis we is done dis- 
comtinued from bein’ frien’s like whut we 
useter be.” 

_Acey was vaguely impressed, but sus- 
picious. f 

“Whut all this mean, Ellick?”’ 

“Ttmeans,”’ sighed Ellick, ‘that I is done 
saw the errer of my ways, Acey; an’ I is 
came to you with the han’ of frien’ship out- 
stretch’ in forgiveness. I is came, Acey, 
’eause’n we is ‘lowed a woman to bust in 
between us a 

“T ain’t ’scussin’ wimmin with you, 
Ellick Pinckney.” 

Acey stiffened. 

“Lis’en heah to what I is sayin’, Acey: 
You an’ me is been lovin’ the same gal, 
ain’t we?”’ 

“se Yeh.,’’ 

“An’ us both jes’ wants to see her real 
happy, don’t we?”’ 

“’Pendin’ on which a 

“°’Pendin’ on nothin’, Acey Upshaw. I 
says to myse’f, I says, if’n I loves a lady I 
wants to see her happy; an’ if’n she e’n be 
happier with you than whut she ¢’n with 
me—why, I reckon I woul’n’t be much of a 
man if’n I ain’t tell you. Ain’t it the 
truth?” 

Acey gasped. He was beginning\ to get 
the drift of Ellick’s conversation and wee 
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astounded by the display of magnanimit 
““Y ou—you is been talkin’ to her?” 

“Yeh’’—sadly. ‘I lef’ her no mo’n f 
teen minutes ago.” ; 

“Why you is come to me?” 

“Acey Upshaw—that they gal don’t y 
mo’ love me than she loves Semore Mashh: 
The man whut she is lovin’, Acey Upshaw- 
is you! It’s done busted my hea’t to te 
you this, Acey; but we useter been frien’ 
an’—like whut I done said—if’n it’ll mal 
her happier to be yo’ wife I guess Ise ma 
enough to let you know that she is waiti) 
at home fo’ you to come an’ ast her will s} 
marry you.” 

Acey’s head wabbled. He braced hin 
self more firmly that this epochal displa 


_of altruism and self-sacrifice might not fe 


him. : 
““You—you is comin’ heah to tell me s} 
loves me—an’ I is to marry her?”’ 
“Uh-huh!”’ 
“You is sho’—sho’ ’bout that, Ellick? 
“Ain’t she done tol’ it to me less’n fiftec 
minutes ago?”’ a 
““Geemanety!” Acey’s hand shot ov 
“Whut you is said ’bout’n frien’ship sh. 
is the truth, Ellick Pinckney. It’s t) 
noblestes’ thing whut man is got; an’ ]) 
proud we is frien’s again.” | 
“Bless Gawd!” intoned Ellick fervent 
as their hands met and clasped. | 
“Amen!” | 
‘Jes’ like ol’ times, ain’t it, Acey?” ] 
“You is a noble frien’, Ellick Pinckne| 
An’ I is mean an’ small. I is shame’ 
myse’f we’n I thinks of how I was gwi 
squeeze you outen that shoe business —| 
“Don’t you worry ’bout’n that, Ace 
Even if you takes my shop away from n 
like whut you is got a legal rigie f a 
ain’t gwine raise no howl. ‘If’n yo’ broth 
paste you on one cheek, give ’im a shot 
*tother.’ Tha’s my motter whar my frie) 
is concerned at, Acey.” woe it 
Acey brushed one hand across his e) 
and seated himself at the desk. For 
minute he wrote busily and th as 
a paper to his friend. rab | 7 
“‘T is learn’ my lesson, Ellick, © 
stension on the business fo’ 
marked fo’ val’able considumr 
gwine be writ in the Heavumly 
Acey Upshaw wa’n’t man enough 
a frien’ halfway.” ae 
“You is a good man, Acey. 
glumly—‘‘they is yo’ hat. Go an’ mi) 
that gal happy, Acey. Make her hap 
An’ my blessin’s go with you!” — [ 
Acey departed swiftly and Elli 
lowed him to the street with his lips 
in an unholy smile of triumph. Im | 
convinced himself that he had don , 
and generous act. And it had worked. ’ 
gods, but it had worked! He was ric 
Poppy, repossessed of Acey’s inyalu:? 
friendship, held a ninety-day extensiom! 
the business, and—last and most imj- 
tant—had cleared for himself a path to ? 
hand of the divine Lithia, with its pror? 
of matrimonial bliss. — | 
Ellick walked slowly down the stt 
toward the house where the Blevis 
boarded. He was feeling very, very m! 
at peace with himself and the world. | 
was positive that by this time Lithia wi! 
be at home. 
He turned in at the gate, which hé 
limply on a broken hinge. The door 0} 
ing from the tiny veranda into the 
room was ajar. Ellick tiptoed across ° 
porch and pushed the door gently. 
entered the room. a 
Then he started back; for the room * 
already occupied. ; “.. 
It was occupied by a man and a wot! 
and the woman was tightly clasped in! 
arms of the man. a. 
The man was Acey Upshaw! The wo 
was Lithia! me 
And Acey joyfully welcomed the wi!” 
tunately successful matchmaker, who 8 * 
in pop-eyed horror at the illuminé/b 
tableau. . q 
“Tt’s fitten you should be the fu: 
congratumlate us, Ellick,” he said, 
they never was no nobler deed than '" 
you done in sendin’ me to Lithia w! 
knowed you was lovin’ her yo’se’f.” | 
“You—you mean you an’ Lithia 1” 


with me I never would of had the ner 
prepose. Ain’t you gwine be happy ' 
us, Ellick?”’ ; , a... 
Ellick nodded slowly, vainly striv! 
reconstruct a shattered cosmic sc ner 
“Yeh; Ise happy! On’y fi 
gosh, Acey, you sho’ does work fast’ 


a | 
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KANTLEEK 


PRODUCT 


It Cant Leak Because 
its Made in One Piece 


—that’s why we guarantee 
satisfaction or your money back 


HY do we say this hot water bag can’t 
leak? Because it is molded into one piece, 
without seams— binding—patches— 


splices. Even the socket, into which the stopper 
screws, is molded into the rubber of the bag. 


Only live Para rubber, scientifically treated, is 
deemed worthy of the Kantleek line—rubber that 
is soft and pliable, that will not harden and crack 
—that feels the quality we put into it. 


fe 


But we go further. We guarantee every Kantleek 
against leakage for two years. And any Rexall 
Store in this country will replace any bag that 
leaks within that time, regardless of where bag 
was purchased. Never before have you been 
offered such universal protection. Never before 
has your satisfaction been so safeguarded. 


Keep a Kantleek in your home—you may need it 
any moment. Go to the nearest Rexall Store and 
see them—carry one home with you. 


The United Drug Company, doing a business of 
$52,000,000 annually, plus the 8000 Rexall Druggists 
who are stockholders in it, are guarantees of quality 
behind Rexall Products. Kantleek is one of these prod- 
ucts sold exclusively by Rexall Stores. 


The Kantleek Rubber Goods line includes Syr- 
inges, Ice Caps, Face Bottles, Bulb Syringes, Breast 
Pumps, etc. Prices 40c. to $4.75. 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


Boston Toronto Liverpool Paris 
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Res 


The Matchless Power fa 
of Master Minds eA 


Two-Way Plugs 

Wiring Devices 

Electrical Specialties 

Weatherproof Lighting 
Apparatus 

Gas and Vapor Proof Lighting 
Units 

Store and Office Lighting 
Fixtures 

Marine Lighting and Signaling 
Apparatus 

Benjamin Industrial Lighting 

Porcelain Enameled Reflectors 
and Specialties 

Industrial Signals 

Automobile Specialties 

Panel Boards and Cabinets 

Punch Press Efficiency and 
Safety Devices 

, Iron, Brass and Aluminum 
Castings 

Drawings, Stampings and Spin- 
nings in Sheet Metal 

Consulting and Premectits 
Service 
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‘to catch and return the spark of practical inventive genius. 


Makers o of Things s More Useful 


Mh 


ms 


HE mighty steam locomotive that pulls the Twentieth 
Century from New York to Chicago once lived as an 
idea in the brain of Watt. | : 


(| The Atlantic cable, the electric light, the submarine ae the 
wireless telegraph were all ideas—all creative works from the 
imaginations of their inventors. Even Democracy was once an | 
idealistic idea. Today it is a definite fact. : 


Q To fill a human need is commendable; bourse anticipate that 
need is an infinitely greater service. | ee | 


({ Electricity has been lavish in the opportunities it has presented 


( Here in America is an institution —a big institution — that has | 
been built on wonderful ideas —ideas that were late wrought | 
by them into useful things. 


, "i 
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Q The Benjamin institution has brought into being and develo aa | 
into necessities many electrical devices that make this’ giant | 
of energy easier and safer to control and more convenient to use 


( This organization of pioneers of thought and action, has pro- 
duced many devices that lighten the burdens of humanity and | 
make for happier and more contented lives. - | 


( Inthe great post-war work of reconstruction—the tremenai iS 
task of retrieving order and happiness from chaos and grief—you 
will find in the many devices that help humanity, much evidence 
of Benjamin creative imagination and Benjamin products. 
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Address Chicago Office 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN PRANCISCO 
oe 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. of Canada, Ltd. THE BENJAMIN ELECTRIG, L ! 
Toronto, Canada - London, England 
, -_. 
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| PARIS during the past eleven months 
have frequently made an observation. 
Tf I could just get out to Chicago,” I 
wailed, lamented, protested, supplicated 
-aged, “I could get some clothes!”’ In the noise of air 
- and between shots of the long-range cannon I have 
» this protest, which may seem to those in America 
only irrelevant but strange. Why should one ever 
of our country in connection with costuming when 
's living in the capital of fashion for this planet—in 
»me place in the universe where beautiful clothes 
‘upposed to grow wild? 

‘an only answer that I never said the words that 
i not precipitate a stream of sympathetic and 
sborative utterance in whatever party I 
sed to be. The circumstance, therefore, may 
‘\ps justify elaboration, analysis—and a ques- 

* With all its acknowledged excellences, is 
« perfect in its art, its salesmanship and 
soduction of the styles? If an American 
vn longed for Chicago when she was trying 
ly in Paris the thing in which Paris is 
sed to excel the world, does it not almost 
inte that Chicago—and by Chicago she 
at America—might have something to 
vibute to the great art in which we all 
srwledge that Paris is supreme? Does it 
-uggest once again that two heads are 

4: than one? And, as.a corollary, that 
oreat friendly nations had better try to 

r together than in rivalry? 

[2se semiprofound questions I am not © 
xing at random into the air. They have 
xis In something important, with which 
if came in contact in a small way. Sev- 
limes I had the statement put to me un- 
elly that it was up to us Americans to buy 
riFrench fashions than ever before, in order 
ge the French nation the dollars for the 
»fr and the reconstruction materials they are 
nng of buying from us. Business men men- 
n| it less informally, at the same time showing 
us which demonstrated that Germany, England, 
ut America, and even little Switzerland, had 
ugt more French fashions than we before the war. 
di not matter then; but now—they were desolated; 
syrere at our mercy for pig iron! And where was poor 
are to get the money to buy pig iron from us if the 
lie - the pig-iron district did not buy fashions from 
ana? 

Wen I had this proposition put to me I had ever an 
swr at hand: “Here is one American who stands ready 
pI you in the way of buying a little pig iron by pur- 
ae one costume complete. I will even help defray 
> Ttional debt in a small way by not trying to side-step 
> ti per cent of tax. Yet I have to extract my clothes 
mou as if you do not wish to give them up.” 

[us by that time famous among a little set of Amer- 
msor my wardrobe—which I was trying to get. What 
thworld are you buying? demanded men and women 
ke Is it a belated trousseau? Won’t you show us your 
ths? What did you get to-day? The wardrobe con- 
tecof one hat, one dress, one coat; and I had to carry 
> c2ss out of the country in a box because it did not 
sckne until the trunks had gone. 
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French Dread of the Copycat 


‘Uwillsimply have to tell them you are leaving town 
ay after to-morrow,” advised a woman whois an old 
er of France. This was some six weeks before I had 
zhtest intention of going. “They are in terrible 
nfuon, and you will never get your things otherwise.” 
So hey were in terrible confusion; and I hesitate to 
aw eductions from any operations of theirs during that 
mo period which closed the war. Still, even then 
°y ‘ere always talking about my buying more fashions 
en could not collect what I had already ordered, and 
"if perations were marked by manifestations that I 
* were not temporary but characteristic. 

hy e first place, I almost had to carry my credentials 
vn ® to get into some of the establishments. They are 
raldyou might copy something! Madame Saurer, of 
2 land, wife of the maker of the Saurer automobile 
icksor the Allies, buys practically all her clothes at one 
©e.It is regarded as the smartest house in Paris. She 
othing of ordering ten or twelve costumes at a time. 
I was frantically trying to get together a wardrobe 
ed me to look there; but she cautioned me not to 
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One of the Most Beautiful and Celebrated 
Salesgirls of Paris 


go until she could tell them. She had even taken me one 
day, but was afraid they might not remember that. So she 
called up her vendeuse, told her to tell the doorman I was 
coming, and to pass me. And would the vendeuse look out 
for me? I was to ask for her personally. My friend wished 
them to be at least decent to me. I must hasten to append 
that they were. But this is a place for selling things and 
not the mansion of the President of the Republic. Imagine 
having to be socially introduced into Fifth Avenue shops! 

At another Maison I managed to jimmy my way in. A 
friend who lives in Paris went with me for fear I did not 
know French well enough to manipulate so difficult an 
operation. I took with me another friend, who wished to 
see the styles. This was Miss Mary Young, an American 
actress. She was open to persuasion to buy something, 
having been at the Front for a year playing before audiences 
of soldiers, without even ever the suggestion of a new cos- 
tume. The three of us stood in file in the dark hallway, and 
we figuratively stuck one foot inside the door while we 
explained that I was a friend of Mrs. Very Chic, at the 
Ritz, who was a customer of theirs. 

When we got in, Miss Young’s frank admiration of every- 
thing almost upset the establishment. She ran round 
inspecting the few articles that they kept out from under 
cover. The little flimsy, close-fitting jet cap—she tried it 
on. It would be so nice for the theater! The perfectly 
sleeveless white silk dress, with a white coat over it of the 
same material! She pulled back the coat ever so daintily 
to get a notion of what that queer-looking, long, lined dress 
was like. What in the world would one do with it? Could 
one wear it on the stage? Wouldn’t it make a sensation in 
America? And that lovely embroidered tunic—wouldn’t 
it be gorgeous in blues? 


MISS FLORA MecFLIMSEY GOES SHOPPING IN PARIS 
By Mary Brush Williams 


I should not think it would have been diffi- 
cult to sell her something; but, as a matter 
of fact, they could not even sell me anything. 
They could scarcely keep their attention on 
running a flow of mannequins before me, displaying the 
dresses I was searching for, so engrossed were they with 
eying Miss Young, because they thought she was going to 
copy something. 

It is almost an obsession of the French mind. The 
dressmakers used to tell me what a frightful time they had 
with the Germans, who stole their models. They would 
come into the shop in the guise of retail customers, buy 

a costume or two for every possible occasion, and fly 
with their store to Germany, where they would re- 
produce the wardrobe word for word by the thou- 

sands, scattering them over Canada, England, the 
colonies, Switzerland and Spain before the French 
could show their original models there. The Ger- 
mans went to the Auteuil races with their 
cameras and photographed the hats at this 
fashion-festival opening. Again, before the 

French could show their own wares, the Ger- 

mans had them on the market in neighboring 
and far countries. That was the story told 
by the French themselves. 


German Competition 


HEN I reached home the other day I 
related this to the head of one of our 
smartest costuming establishments. He 
went me one better on my own story: The 
Germans had the costumes in Paris, selling 
them to the stores before the couturiers—or 
the big dressmakers—could take the expensive 
orders of their high-class trade for these very 
models. The French have complained that we, 
too, copied; and before we went into the war 
they said that our wholesale business was de- 
priving them of profits they should have. It was 
a situation similar to the other, except that we 
supplied principally our own country, and nobody 
ever accused us of stealing anything. 
If they object to this, why have they not started a 
confection or manufacturing department of their own 
where they could cut out a hundred sleeves at a time 
by machinery? Why haven’t they organized it on such 
a scale that they could laugh at occasional copying? If they 
actually have not wished to do this, why do they mind if 
anybody else, short of a German, has? They had more busi- 
ness already—on my personal experience I could testify to 
that—than they could turn out by the piece. Why, under 
those prosperous circumstances, did they mind if the re- 
mainder of the world got the benefit of their wondrous art? 

At any rate, why did they not get some more effective 
preventive measures than merely to watch the innocent 
Miss Mary Young and myself, making us feel uncomfort- 
able in their shops? American girls were always asking 
likely persons whether they knew a vendeuse in such and 
such a shop, and if they would mind having their names 
used as reference, so they could get in. When I tried on 
anything I had a list of applicants who wanted to go with 
me, so they could get to look at some clothes. Perhaps I 
am prejudiced in favor of my countrywomen, but I was 
one of those who thought they ought to be well received. 
If the French make clothes better than anybody else, 
nobody shows them so superbly as our women. 

But one can scarcely think how they are going to prevent 
foreigners from copying their models when they have 
never been able to prevent copying at home. The grand 
couturier is always struggling against the small couturiére or 
dressmaker copyist. If the couturiers could unite in any- 
thing it would be to fight her. 

When I got to Paris a friend took me to a small shop to 
have a copy made of a famous and very expensive hat. I 
did not altogether like the proportions in which my copy 
was made. Later I found an original model in a grand cou- 
turier or smart exclusive shop, which I thought just suited 
me. I bought it, and one day wore it round to the small 
modiste to ask her whether she could not reproduce in her 
model the thin line round the crown. I pointed out to her 
the perfectly obvious truth which the French are ignoring 
this season, that a woman’s head should look small. 
Before I could get my corrected hat back my friend who 
had introduced me there had a copy of my original model 
in her possession. The small modiste had evidently been 
wishing all during the fall to get that creation in her hands! 

But is there not some way of copyrighting original 
designs to prevent such pilfering? I have been told that 
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a scheme for something like this was once proposed, but the 
smart shops feared to deposit their models. To an extent 
they will, of course, always be the victims of copyists. All 
artists are. If their creation does not suggest ideas and 
start movements it is not big art. But if the French could 
only perfect some protective system, they could then laugh 
at the occasional vulgarizing of a sleeve. 

Meantime they wished Americans to buy more. Would 
they, therefore, like America to codperate with them toward 
the end of being able to do this? If our high tariff kept 
them from exporting ad libitum to our country, they 
might perhaps arrange to sell to certain firms exclusive 
models, with rights for duplication, at a price proportion- 
ate to the merchant’s profits. 

While getting my clothes I asked for the heads of two 
shops, with a view to putting this project to them. I was 
returning to America and could carry any message of 
theirs. Surely the business men, who seemed really worried 
over the condition of this basic industry of the French, 
would be pleased! One of the women IJ asked for was rest- 
ing in Spain, and another was resting in St. Cloud. I 
should have said that it was the very height of the fashion 
season, and if they were American women they had better 
be on their jobs. 

I wrote a note to the woman who heads the syndicat, 
or trade union, of the grande couture, and asked for a visit 
with her. She did not reply. When we were about to 
leave for America I dropped into her shop one afternoon. 
At the head of the stairs I was met by the reception 
committee. Who had sent me? What did I want there? 
Did I know anybody? I modestly stated my purposes 
and gave my husband’s card. Madame was not in; she 
saw people only by appointment. Would I write? 

Surely I would if they would give me a pen. 

It would be time enough to write it at home and 
mail the letter, they mentioned indifferently. 

Not for me would there be time enough; I left town 
the day after the next to catch the first outgoing 
boat for America. 

Very well, then; I could drop in on the following 
afternoon. If Madame chanced to be there they would 
tell her. : 

I went. She was in; she saw people only by appoint- 
ment. Would I write a letter? I would not—I was 
negotiating with exactly the same people I had seen 
yesterday. I was leaving town the next day. I 
wished to know whether she cared to send any mes- 
sage to my home regarding the possible promotion of 
trade relations in her industry between her country and 
ours. 

The girl took my message and returned. Madame 
sent word that she saw people only by appointment 
made by letter. Would I write? 

This transaction took place against a distant back- 
ground of a gray-toned rich salon, where men in uni- 
form and ladies lounged in antique armchairs, round 
softly tinted walls. They watched mannequins, with 
hair piled high, show short evening dresses rising 
‘above French-heeled slippers and display long lines 
of white skin fore and aft above the low-cut corsage. 
The scene was quite lovely; but I was not invited to a 
closer view. During the whole transaction I was left 
standing on the top stair. Such is my contribution, com- 
plete and accurately narrated, toward promoting inter- 
national trade relations. 


Bored Models and Saleswomen 


Qs afternoon, after I had succeeded in ordering 
something from a smart house, I dropped into it in 
passing and sat down in their display salon. My soft- 
toned armchair was opposite the big door to the room. 
Across the hall I looked at a far different scene from the 
brilliant spectacle about me. There wasa bunched group 

of veritable kitchenettes of fitting rooms, some occupied 
by mannequins hastily dressing for the display of cos- 
tumes, and others by customers. All the doors opened 
on the same small hall, as did also the door of the big 
workroom. The one leading in from the street likewise 
gave on this small passageway. In the mazes of that 
construction the designer for the house fell over the head 
bookkeeper and the mannequins- collided with incoming 
customers. 

Beside me sat an American buyer for some large house. 
He was giving a wholesale order in the same room where I 
had commanded my coat at retail. Themannequinsshowed 
us a like degree of perfectly uninterested attention. One 
after another they entered in their high tight skirts, with 
their short brisk steps, and they stood before the different 
little groups in succession all the while looking out over our 
heads. They lend their presence but not their soul to the 
enactment of their task. The successful mannequin never 
features anything. She shows simple morning gowns and 
gorgeous things for evening in the same unemphatic 
manner, 

It used to constitute a popular entertainment in our 
circle to go to the fashion shows. We patronized them 
instead of musical comedy. A small American commission, 
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headed for Italy, volunteered to delay their trip if I would 
get them into the fashion show. 

On this particular afternoon I was conscious of that 
American buyer, and he of me. Did he get things for the 
same prices I did? They seemed outrageously high for me 
to pay, but for him who would reproduce them ad libitum 
and ad infinitum—would they sell him my coat model to 
reproduce? He was thinking: ‘“‘They charge me more than 
they do her; and we’re both Americans; and I buy thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth and she only an occasional thing.” 
That was not what he said, however. Looking over at 
me, he laughed and commented: ‘“‘We grab off what we 
can here!’”’? These words could almost stand for the theme 
of this article—the keynote of our international relations: 
We grab off what we can! 

The French, with their many gifts, have not quite our 
talent for organization. This truth, with its corollary—an 
overcare in conserving a restricted product—may keep us 
from buying as extensively as -we should be glad to do. 
But these are not the only hindrances I encountered in 
promoting trade relations. 

I did not get the impression that they were universally 
interested in their work. In the shop where my friend 
and I had been so cordially received I managed to unearth 


a dress that I decided I should like to order from. I might 


just as accidentally have discovered it in a museum so far 
as any particular service went in finding it. 

In a day or two I went back to carry the glad word that 
I was going to be able to buy something fromthem. It was 
just twelve o’clock and I met my beautiful vendeuse on the 
stairs. She was with another, the head woman of the estab- 
lishment. When she saw me she made a little subdued 
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A Paris Mannequin 


gesture of throwing up her hands. I told her my errand; 
I wanted to order one of her dresses, price considerably 
over a hundred dollars, and so simple that my American- 
French friend, who wedged me in there the first time, was 
afraid, if I were lunching in a hotel, I should be obliged to 
come home and recostume myself before appearing. I had 
no intention of doing any such thing, but you can figure 
out for yourself how elaborate was this expensive dress. 
The vendeuse expressed herself as being pleased with my 
patronage; but she never turned round on the stairway. 
Would I come back that afternoon after three? I agreed 
that I would, but made the mistake of getting there at 
two-forty-five. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Eloise!” exclaimed the re- 
ception girl in amazement. “Mademoiselle Eloise never 
gets back from luncheon before three!” I should hasten to 
mention that many of the vendeuses take their luncheons 
in the shop and are on the job for long hours daily. This 
was one of the most celebrated of her trade in Paris, and 
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she typifies less the attitude of the salesgirl who is 
commission than of the heads of the shops. ; 
Meantime I had edged my way into another house. 
was more accustomed to doing business with Americ 
and was therefore less difficult. Just the same, ag 
knew had taken me there in the spring, and then ql 
doned me because she had another engagement. 1 
thought I was either a spy or a very unimportant pe 
indeed. They paid no attention to me; and I went 
I might have bought my spring wardrobe there, as we 
the later one for autumn—but that is not the topie uy 
discussion now. On this fall morning, after I had go 
with proper introductions, credentials and passport, I 
the designer for the house. Zs 
‘“Who,” I gasped to my vendeuse, “‘is that chie thin 
Aslender, short-skirted, dark-haired, very foreign-loo| 
girl appeared like an apparition from a big private x 
and stepped nimbly toward the desk in the hall. _ 
“Madame Renée.”’ She went and fetched her. 
“T am mad about your dress!” I said immediat 
It was of pale-gray cloth and fell loosely in a tuni 
the shoulders until it suddenly ceased in even fullness ah 
a short tight underskirt of the same gray a 
inevitable shoe-string belt of the material eased rou 
uncorseted waistline and tied very loosely in the b: 
its unornamented lines falling almost to the kne 
Madame Renée lightened in appreciation 2 
her eyebrows. It was just new. There was a 
cape—that went with it. Would the vendeuse fetch 
The girl came back with the word that it was not 
Well, Renée had to have it for luncheon. We 
vendeuse take them the word? She turned to me 
was a hat. It had a feather—darker, but of gr: 
She talked to me with an assured social 
we were at a reception, but with an art—i 
hands, the shoulders, the eyebrows. I g 
friend of mine whom she had costumed. Oh 
lady had been very difficult at the start. 
things fluffy and white round the neck; b 
Madame Renée had whipped her into shape 
to me about the things I had ordered, objected 
blue lining, and stayed by me until I countermar 
the order in favor of beige.’ Then she was g 


A Dog to Match the Feather 


O YOUNG, so chic, so artful, I reflected! 
be that she designed all the important costum 1 
that big establishment? It was my favorite house, 
“Does she draw?’”’ I demanded of the | 
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What had been her training? | 
“Oh, no; she pins the fabrics on the living mo| 
She used to be a vendeuse down in the lingerie.” 
She was a self-made girl. In those days, of course lit 
was merely Mademoiselle Renée; now she had | 
herself to the dignity of being known as Madame. | 
must have a clever head! *- 
“For her designs,’ contributed the vendeuse, if 
reading me, “‘she consults the ancient documents.’’| 
She was an artist, and therefore not a time- 
worker; quite rightfully. Still, the morning I me 
was the one on which I tried to order my dress at ti 
o'clock at another house, and was turned away. 
afternoon, when I was turned away again at a que 
before three, I set about my own business of f 
run down some orange marmalade for our Contin (a 
breakfast. - a 
Up the Rue St.-Honoré I walked, past the Rue Rc lt 
and suddenly I encountered a small sensation. 
little door of a small restaurant opened—the sc 
restaurant you do not know about unless you have 
in Paris for a long time—and from it emerged 
other than Renée. Her gray cape had been finish 
that luncheon, as she had commanded, and she hu 
herself in it. She likewise wore the hat; and unde 
arm she carried a little dog that matched the fe: ® 
which was of a darker gray. = 
She was all art—was Renée. Every movemen {® 
studied. She ran with little, mincing, self-con‘) 
steps to the limousine at the curb—with the rest 
world, outside of the military, walking—and she wé 
lowed up closely by her companion, a mustached 
officer in blue uniform. All the cabbies along the 
were exclaiming that there was Madame Renee, 
was as much obliged to her for the treat as they were. 
considering my experience with the celebrated vende' ii 
indulged the observation that the heads of the coul’® 
Paris did not apparently observe long hours in the!® 
season. » ie 
The little experience brought with it a passing the 
Who constituted these big houses? Did any of I 
have any personality for anybody, I asked. Mi 
Saurer knew something about one. Three sister" 
started it. Their business had enlarged until it wa? 
encompassed in a vast rich mansion, every little rd! 
which was decorated, complete, in a manner—in 4 
Walls were quilted in silk; curtains hung in blendu 
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fhe symbol of per- 
fect writing—the mark 
of Eversharp Pencil 
and Tempoint Pen. 
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&versharp Leads made 
for Eversharp Pencils, 
have a firmness, fine- 
ness and smoothness 
all their own. Many 
months’ supply for 25c 
—ic for ten thousand 
words. Look for the 
Eversharp labelon box. 

ads are for sale at 
all Eversharp dealers’. 
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In A Million 
Right Hands 


HE moment you own Eversharp, your pencil 
troubles cease—absolutely, positively, certainly, 


- everlastingly! That is why Eversharp is already the 


trusty right-hand friend of a million writers, with 
thousands of new friends being added daily. 


Always sharp—never sharpened—no more whittling. 
Enough lead for a quarter-million words, and a clean- 
cut point for every syllable, every letter, every dash, 
every dot—that’s Eversharp. 


And what a beauty Eversharp is! A jeweler crafts- 
man had a hand in that. Eversharp lends added 


grace to any writing hand. And its work fully 


matches its good looks. You're always proud and 
glad to have Eversharp along. 


There’s a built-in pocket clip, and a useful out-of-sight 
eraser. Twenty-five cents replenishes the lead supply 
at long intervals, enough for another quarter-million 
words. Ten thousand words one cent! 


Sooner or later you’re coming to Eversharp for down- 
right writing comfort, economy and efficiency. Make it 


‘sooner.’ Eversharp is made in various styles and 
sizes—for chain, pocket, or lady’s handbag. 


Prices, $1 and up at all stores everywhere. If your 
dealer is not supplied, write for descriptive literature 
to aid in selection direct. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, 1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


EASTERN OFFICE: Astor Trust Bldg., 501 5th Ave., New York 
BERT M. MORRIS COMPANY, 444 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Western Representatives for Eversharp Pencils and Tempoint Fountain Pens 


DEALERS: Write today for catalog and interesting proposition on Eversharp and Tempoint 


ALWAYS SHARP—NEVER SHARPENED 
Right-Hand Mate to the famous Tempoint Pen 
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An Inspiration in Coach 


Our Purpose 


The war is now over, and our battle for 
Right and Justice has been won. Our faces 
are now turned toward the ideals of Peace- 
time—of serving the American people with 
the same loyalty that we served the Amer- 
ican Government. 

It is our purpose to make good automo- 
biles, to supply that trade calling for a 
better car—a car of individuality of de- 
sign, detail, finish and appointment. To 
that end, we will concentrate on one pas- 
senger car chassis, namely, the custom- 
built chassis, with several body styles, mak- 
ing such betterments as have been neces- 
sary to create it as nearly one hundred per 
cent perfect as possible. 

The prices will be moderate, yet always 
consistent with material and labor condi- 
tions—consistent to enable us to maintain 
that class of mechanical perfection, with 
bodies of personal refinement and appoint- 
ment, necessary for a class product—con- 
sistent to enable us to use only the best 
materials and methods, treating such ma- 
terials to insure long life—consistent to 
enable us to have as near one hundred per 
cent perfection as possible. The All-Year 
Car, which has made possible motoring in 
comfort during all twelve months in the 
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Kissel Silver Special 
esigning and Building 


Petrertoa) 


their ideal automobile—one 
possessing the best features of 
all thé custom-made motor 
cars. Where in one instance 
exclusive body lines are de- 
sired, it may lack the quiet 
elegance and individual nice- 
ties of the imported models, 
still another model may have 
that exclusive atmosphere of 
the hand-wrought artist, but 
lack a chassis distinguished by 
the performance standard and 
service range of some other 
make. And so on— 

With twelve years of ad- 
vanced engineering progress, 
construction standards and 
body building innovations 
back of him, Kissel set about 


“‘The Aristocrat of the Speedster type’’ 


year in the same car, will be continued on the same custom- 
built chassis. 

When our government called for assistance, we gladly of- 
fered our plant, organization and facilities, even to sending to 
the Front about two hundred and fifty men. When we were 
asked to produce large daily outputs of trucks on very short 
notice, we first thought the task insurmountable, but with the 
American spirit of concentration, co-operation and hard work, 
we were able, in a few months, to do what previously seemed 
impossible. : 

It is with the same spirit of enthusiasm and co-operation 
that we are now proceeding with a definite ideal ahead of us. 


As You Would Build It 


Since the war, there has been created a class of automobile 
critics who ‘‘design’’ their own cars, theoretically speaking. 
They inspect the cream of Europe’s designs at the Salons— 
they view the best efforts of leading coach-makers—they visit 
the Nation’s exclusive automobile show rooms, looking for 


to produce a strictly custom- 
built car, combining in one 
model all the chassis and body 
features which the motor car connoisseur would demand if he 
himself were designing a car for his own use. 


Three Objects Attained 


Three objects had to be attained: first—wartime economy 
of operation and maintenance that proved such a surprise at a 
time when conservation was the Nation's war cry and still 
is today; second—peacetime efficiency to meet the increased 
pace which the present reconstruction period demands of 
everybody; third—after that point of development had been 
reached which practically offered no further advance in effi- 
cient and economical performance, a superior force of crafts- 
manship was employed to produce a really custom-built job 
in every particular. 


Masterpieces of the 1919 Shows 
The result brought forth the new Kissel Custom-Built Silver 
Specials —the reception accorded these masterpieces at 
the Chicago 


and New York 
Auto Show is 
how a matter 
of automobile 
history—the 4- 
passenger Tour- 
ster in Silver 
Blue, hand- 
wrought with 
the same skill 
.| and technique 
that character- 
ize the custom- 


and particularly adaptable to the power and speed q 
efficient and responsive to every emergency. The 


Both brakes are external, doing away with the noise an 
wear and tear typical of internal brake mechanism. _ 


speed and high efficiency type—bore 3%e”, stroke 5K". 


built job—ad- 
vanced chassis 
construction — 
exclusive body 
building — su- 
perior mechan- 
ical excellence 
—a composite 
in body design 
of those unique 


“It makes a double appeal to people of discernment’’ 


and distinctive 
features which 
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**Quiet elegance and individual appointments’’ 


mark the custom-built motor car costing thousands a) 
dollars. \ 


The 4-passenger Speedster, finished in Chrome Yellow-| 
custom-made work at its rarest—the aristocrat of th. 


the new Kissel custom-built motor that develops 61 
at 2300 r. p. m. Dynamometer test. 

In addition the Kissel Custom-Built Six will be builti 
a moderate priced model—a 7-passenger Standard Ope) 
Touring, with all the vital custom-built features, i. 

This new model, the result af exhaustive experiment | 
in body designing and construction ingenuity, will strik 
a new note in motor car design and mechanical excellence | 
possessing those accoutrements found only on custom 
built cars. | 

Among the exclusive custom-built features are bullei 
shaped headlights. of powerful radiance—an unusuall | 
attractive radiator of the semispherical design, the mot) 
expensive in America; ventilator in the hood operate 
from the driver’s seat to keep motor cool in summer an | 
permit gas fumes to escape before reaching occupants; | 
long, racy hood with an unusually wide, graceful das| 
and a skylight that permits light and air; distinctiy 
rounded windshield, silver trimmed and set at a rakis 
slant; straight-line body; unusually wide doors; luxur 
ous seats, with that of the driver sliding forward an 
backward; attractive rounded body-rear; in fact, a ¢é| 
that belongs on Fifth Avenue, Michigan Boulevard an 
Riverside Drive—perfectly at home among the exclusi\ 
and high-priced imported thoroughbreds. The quit 
elegance and individual appointments, together wit 
exclusive mechanical features, make a double appeal t) 
people of discernment. 7 a 

The new models are mounted on the Kissel custon| 
built chassis, the result of twelve years of brilliat} 
engineering achievements—replete with those featur 
that combine efficiency in performance with econom 
of operation. oe 

Wherever chassis strength is required, it is there | 
reserve. The finest grades of heat-treated steels are en) 
ployed. Dimensions and weight of each and eyery pal) 
are made consistent with perfect safety and proper ba, 
ance. Frictional surfaces are protected by the moi 
liberal use of the finest bearings and bushings. z 

The Kissel-built axles are famous for exacting servic 


an inspiration in motor car designing—an example 0) 
r 


speedster type—4 seats, 2 over the running boards—wit 
a 
} 
f 


the new custom-built motor. Rear axles are uncommo 


brakes are incomparable and exclusive in the new model 


The new Kissel custom-built motor is of the hig) 


New All-Year Models 


The All-Year Car, Kissel’s original idea that change 
the motoring habits of a Nation—by giving im one ce 
the utility, style and completeness of two cars—will oh 
built in two or three new models and mounted on th) 
new Kissel custom-built chassis. cert) | 

Kissel dealers in all the principal cities are showing th 
new Kissel Custom-Built Silver Specials to those me) 
and women whose discrimination is the result of years « 
motor car ownership—whose judgment is that of th ' 
connoisseur. Literature on request. 
ISSEL MOTOR CAR CO. 


HARTFORD, WIS., U. S. A. i 


| (Continued from Page 54) 
iness. Strands of little artificial French 
‘wers garlanded the ceiling. But these 
, were now quite old. 
is all I know about it—just a word 
have heard in America. But my 
sought was for the big house. Would 
ean a serious blow to them to lose 
rl who was their former vendeuse, 
ow made designs by ‘‘pinning the 
eals on living models” and got her 
sby ‘“‘consulting the ancient docu- 
<7? Would they have another such 
iy at hand to take her place? 
+ business men of France had men- 
> that they were going to try to or- 
, and extend the schools of design 
sedlework in order that there might 
-readier flow of available talent into 
fr houses and an elaboration of the 
ry for which the land is known. 
jt moment it seemed to me rather 
¢; in the hands of caprice. Many 
b minor establishments, so far as I 
gather, were the joint organization 
iband and wife. In some, a pretty 
» girl was the head of the plant. In 
sartment that I entered, a piece of 
). lingerie hung on a peg at the front 
ust at the height where the lacy edge 
‘ushed your shoulder as you entered. 
| 
Bcked by the Textile Trade 


se small couturiéres sometimes dis- 
« unusual talent; and then they rose 
rit and international prestige. I am 
ere is nothing in this that is not very 
mole andright. They say that many 
h big houses are backed by the silk 
end other fabric manufacturers. I do 
ow. At any rate, I never heard that 
turiers were anything but perfectly 
i; and yet the whole fabric has 
xa little unorganized for stable inter- 
oul relations. 
ul was going to mention one or two 
reircumstances that make buying 
hi in Paris difficult. One afternoon I 
.ced my favorite remark about Chicago 
cituming center, and the conversation 
, lowed would indicate that others 
tl same way. 
lot it at ——’’ The speaker men- 
eione of the most expensive houses in 
s “I’ve had it two months and a 
, 1d have never worn it on the street. 
itt on and take it right off again. The 
ray I got all dressed up in it, even to 
ad gloves; and Jeanne said: ‘Why, 
ery Rich, you can’t go out on the 
etooking like that!’ So I took it off. 
ye so busy dressing Miss fs 
/kt house is not? It takes more estab- 
mits to costume her and she wears 
er‘lothes than perhaps any other liv- 
pison. 
lad some more pearls put in my neck- 
5 iy charged me twenty-five thousand 
aifor one! I thought it might make 
disses more becoming round the neck.”’ 
Olive us for the type of our conversa- 
. "he American wounded had not yet 
arto come into the hospitals and we 
© ving under a good deal of strain just 
1 Paris. We needed relief from it, if 
ylour conversation; and we were even 
a \yrking on Belgian baby dresses, plain 
_¢rable. 
Yi know, they won’t let you wear 
teound your neck—the way American 
ne liketo. She made me have 
c(rse brown material right up 
nyhroat; and she said: ‘You 
‘tvant white; it’s so countri- 
They don’t allow us to pay 
sshtest attention to what’s 
0 ng.”” 
Thy skimped the material too. 
1 mm see the coat binds me 
nd-he neck.” 
hi precipitated quite a con- 
sain. It had spread all over 
be From afar corner I over- 


Al 
Ai I told Jeannine she would 
‘| call them up and tell them 
ho'd simply have to have the 
elt was made from. I simply 
ld|ot wear the dress. It was. 
fy You know the figure this 
T ia low, chunky, thick-set sil- 
et; and I—a tall American 
na—simply decline to look like 
‘0 matter what they are 
iit in Paris. The model was 
We big for me; so it made me 
frly slender and long. But, 
‘Pl| of my cries and protests, 
y tade me short and fat!” 
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The beautiful actress pronounced her 
verdict. My friend, Miss Mary Young, 
spoke up: 

“Well, I have been here for eleven 
months, playing for the soldiers, and I have 
no intention of buying a rag until I get 
home. America is the only country that 
can costume me.”’ 

She was the creator in Boston of the lead- 
ing rdle in Common Clay, and was co-star 
with John Barrymore in Believe Me, Xan- 
thippe, as well as being the leading woman 
in the principal Boston stock company for 
eight years; and she never costumed a rdéle 
in Paris. ‘‘ French clothes made for Amer- 
icans—and perhaps by them—are the love- 
liest clothes in the world.” 

The conversation will bear a very brief 
analysis. Wein America go on the assump- 
tion that the customer must be pleased. 
The French couwturiers apparently figure 
out that they are right and the customer 
must be dealt with summarily. They will 
not let us have white round the neck, 
though all the other peoples, regardless of 
their differences of opinion on law, eco- 
nomics, the League of Nations, and what 
ought to be done with the Kaiser, agree 
that white is the most becoming thing a 
woman can wear round the neck. 

Somebody complained that they made 
her look short and thick. The French make 
the figure conform to the style and not the 
style-to the figure; and without very great 
difficulty you cannot get them to change 
their ways. 

“They skimped the materials,’ pro- 
tested someone. The French are used to 
counting the francs, and their bank is their 
stocking. Now that they are depositing 
certificates instead of sous, they look out 
for the small coins, even when it means 
ultimate sacrifice in large sums. 

“French styles adapted are lovely for 
Americans!” Miss Young hit the keynote; 
but the French are not very adaptable. 

We, indeed, are the great adapters. Why 
not let us codperate? But I, for one, was 
sure they did. All of us at that assemblage 
represented small retail purchasers, and 
we complained that they were busy dressing 
opera singers. 

But, after all, a singer was not such an 
intensive buyer as one of our American 
houses. I missed their point of view, and 
I was going home. 

On my arrival I went to one of the smart- 
est places on Fifth Avenue. It was vaguely 
suggestive of the establishments in Paris, 
except that it had no mellowing background 
of age. The large, richly furnished display 
parlors occupied a floor. An elevator shot 
one up to them. I smiled in memory of the 
little rheumatic lift in Paris that slowly 
creaked one to the entresol—that is, when 
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one had time to wait for it instead of run- 
ning up the stairs; and the elevator boy, 
who was likewise the doorman, told you 
how badly his grandson had the grippe. 

In this elegant place on Fifth Avenue the 
background obtruded a little more into the 
foreground than in Paris; the thick carpets 
were less worn, the soft hangings slightly 
more flaunting of their lovely blends. There 
were the same soft shirred cart wheels of 
pillows, with a button in the middle. The 
mannequins were nice girls, but they did 
not look as if their job came so easy to 
them as did the little, weird, wriggly ones 
of Paris. Our girls were larger, and they 
seemed more enmeshed in their work. 
They took seriously the business of walking 
across the floor. f 

Someone sent for one of the heads of the 
house, and he came to greet me. I told him 
I was just back from Paris. 

“T think I saw your man over there 
buying. Would he buy wholesale in the 
same room with me, who only got two 
things?” 


Wholesale and Retail Prices 


“Oh, yes,” he laughed; ‘‘the only dif- 
ference between their wholesale and retail, 
I think, is that they charge a little more for 
the wholesale. When those costumes ar- 
rive I’ll show them to you and tell you what 
I paid for them. You may remember what 
they charged you.” 

He thought he was getting something put 
over on him. I was sure that something 
had been put over on me. They let me buy 
in his market at his prices. They charged 
him only what they charged me, and he 
was buying because he was going to make 
money on his investment. 

I remembered an anecdote I heard in 
France about a Spaniard who bought a cer- 
tain kind of machine in New York, instead 
of getting it from the agent in Spain, be- 
cause it was cheaper in this country. When 
he came to set up the machine in Madrid he 
found a certain small part missing from it; 
and he wrote to the factory in Detroit. 
When the export manager got that letter 
he communicated with the agent in New 
York. What he said was that the agent 
should not have the commission on that 
machine, because it must go to the man 
handling it in Spain; and he reminded the 
New Yorker to stick to his own territory. 

If the French house sold me the models 
it gave to its big New York customer, why 
did it not demand of me the price he would 
be obliged to charge with the duty on it? 
But, above all, why did it sell that model to 
me at all? At least they were careful, I 
reflected, how they repeated models to 
houses. ‘ 
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“When you buy models, does no other 
house in your country get them, no matter 
how many they sell to the houses of South 
America, Holland or Italy?” 

“Not at all. Sometimes five big houses, 
within a few blocks of each other on and 
near Fifth Avenue, will eome home with 
exactly the same things. We all have paid 
traveling expenses to get them; we all 
have paid high prices for the models; we 
all have paid duty—and we have exactly 
the same thing.” 

I recalled that, years ago in Chicago, we 
had all witnessed the spectacle of a Chicago 
lady and Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt turning 
up at the horse show in exactly the same 
French costume. When interviewed on the 
subject, one said she had bought it on Fifth 
Avenue and the other on a cross street. 

“You do something of a wholesale busi- 
ness here. Are any of these people sitting 
round me buying for the Seattle trade?” 

“Oh, no. We have what the French call 
a confection; but it is on the other floors.” 

I had seen the name of the house desig- 
nated on the neat new glass windows, rising 
tier on tier above the retail display floor. 
It looked like the very concrete exemplifi- 
cation of organization, and reminded me, 
by contrast, of the scene I had witnessed 
where the mannequins collided with the 
customers and the designer got in the 
bookkeeper’s way. I recalled that place to 
the head of the American house. 

“They do not do any confection business 
at all. The biggest wholesale business they 
do is with buyers like ourselves, from 
South America and the other countries.” 

“But why don’t they?” 

I remembered the complaint of the 
French people that they were not realizing 
enough money on their great industry. 

“They are artists,’ he defended them, 
‘and individualists. It would be very 
difficult for them to work together.” 

I complained of the vast indifference I 
had encountered. I mentioned that I had 
gone in once from Neuilly and found they 
were not ready for me. He said, without 
complaint, that sometimes he had gone 
from America, having written them of his 
proposed visit, and yet they had not got 
models together to show him. 

“Tt must be very unsatisfactory?” I 
tried to provoke him into further observa- 
tion. 

“Oh, the Americans got a great deal out 
of it. The dresses they bought often fell 
to pieces immediately. They were not al- 
ways sewed round the hem. But the buy- 
ers browsed round the shops, just as I did 
and felt that they picked up a great deal 
more than they could ever pay for.” 

“And they do not buy very much?” I 
hinted. j 
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“As much as they can,” he replied 
promptly. 

They would buy more, if possible. In- 
deed—he handed out a gem of informa- 
tion—he himself was going over almost 
immediately to open an office in Paris and 
try to help them organize so Americans 
could buy more! ; 

“‘Did your house ever think of opening a 
confection in Paris?” 

Well, they might—possibly. But the 
French would object toit. He had thought 
he might, if they would permit it, assist 
them to organize one of their own. His 
great desire, and that of the rest of the 
couture'in America, was to organize them 
for trade with ourselves, so American re- 
tailers could get what they wished with the 
minimum of waste, expense and trouble. 


A Dubious Venture 


A magnificent demonstration, this, in 
points of view. They say that in art no 
production has equaled Browning’s The 
Ring and the Book; but in life I had never 
met any exhibition of it more perfect than 
this. Some of the business men of France 
were reproaching me because my country 
did not buy more from them; and my 
country was going to try to put them in the 
way of selling more to us. . 

“T should like to know how it turns out!” 
I exclaimed with a certain thrill. 

“Come and see me later; but I can tell 
you just as well to-day—it will fail! You 
cannot get them to organize.” 

He made me think of something the busi- 
ness men of France had told me: They, 
too, lamented the absence of organization 
in this basic industry of theirs. Before I 
left they were discussing plans for a central 
export selling association for all the couture 
of France. The project, so far as outlined, 
was that there should be a Comptoir Cen- 
tral, or central selling place, where each 
couturier could deposit his models, with a 
price on them to be determined by the 
house. If buyers came from outside coun- 
tries to the individual establishment it 
could show its models, but should say, 
when approached as to price and purchase: 
“You must go to the Comptoir Central. 
The number of this model is such a one.” 

As for the retail trade, it would have to 
be arranged not to conflict with the larger 
business. 

Hither the house would have to decline 
to sell these models to the individual, or 
would have to dispose of them at a price to 
protect the importer in his country. 

But these business men of France did not 
seem altogether sanguine of their project. 
Doubtless they knew, as did this merchant 
of another country, the racial character- 
istics that would make it impracticable. 

I had an illuminating talk with a New 
York fashion expert, and I felt that I rec- 
ognized the immortal truth when I heard it 
spoken. Nevertheless, on his own recom- 
mendation, I saw others in the same busi- 
ness as himself. All of them corroborated 
his words; and all of them made another 
pronouncement with which I was not quite 
so entirely in sympathy. d 

They said that America would hence- 
forth be independent of France in the mat- 
ter of fashions; that these four years of 
self-reliance had demonstrated to us that 
we could create our own styles. 

T looked round the magnificent shops and 
was not quite in accord with the statement. 
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The materials in the dresses were so lovely 
and the workmanship so perfect, you knew 
the hem would not rip and trip you the first 
time you wore the costume. But there was 
a certain absence of that evanescent, elu- 
sive, beguiling quality we call chic. ; 

No! I, for one, was prepared to admit 
that we were not independent of France 
for our fashions. I was convinced that, just 
as London is the financial center of the 
world, and all the wars of history have not 
disturbed her ascendancy, so Paris is the 
world’s capital for styles; and death, deso- 
lation and rapine cannot take her priority 
from her. 

On the recommendation of the head of a 
big house I went to see one of the partners 
in a large confection for women’s dresses. 
The junior partner was the man I was rec- 
ommended to see. 

He is the type of busy American who fin- 
ishes wriggling into his coat as he advances 
to you in the reception room and demands 
facetiously: ‘‘What can I do you for?” 
The last words of his interview he calls to 
you as he vanishes through his private door 
to answer the telephone. 

“‘T understand that New York has be- 
come a style center during the last four 
years,” I began jocosely. “‘ We are going to 
be independent of Paris re 

““Yes—we are not!”’ he protested hotly. 
“Tf So-and-So, and So-and-So, and So- 
and-So on the Avenue have been telling 
you that, why don’t they go ahead and 
create something? They have had a chance 
for four years and they haven’t put out a 
thing I’d copy. Besides, now that the war 
is over, every last one of them is. headed 
for Paris!” 


When Oracles are Silent 


He pointed to his library. It consisted of 
three tiers of long wide slim books. 

“Over there,’ he elucidated, “‘they look 
through historical records and adapt the 
ideas they get. Well, I bought these vol- 
umes. They cost me thousands of dollars. 
But the things I adapted from them are a 
sight!” 

This man had been ‘consulting the 
ancient documents,’ like Madame Renée; 
but to nosuchadvantage. Ihavenotanidea 
that she ever spent a penny on a volume. 
She hugged herself into her gray cape, 
tucked her little gray dog of a darker shade 
under her arm, and took a seagoing cab— 
or an officer’s limousine—for the Sorbonne. 
And the American designer—disgusted 
with his adaptation of history—took a boat 
for Europe to consult the results of Renée’s 


. consultations. 


He thought the French cowturicrs were 
lovely to get along with. Sometimes they 
disappointed him by not keeping engage- 
ments and having nothing ready for him to 
look at; but in that case he called again. 
You could not hold them to rules; they 
were artists. Did he get guaranties, ex- 
clusive rights—or any rights at all? No— 
none; absolutely none. Why should they 
concede him anything? They didn’t have 

0. 

It developed in the conversation that 
this designer has continued to go over at 
least once a year throughout the war. I 
fancied that I could detect signs of this in 
his establishment. Nobody else had ven- 
deuses—salesgirls—who were so chic. No- 
body else had costumes that were quite so 
comme il faut. But this house sold only to 
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the wholesale trade. I forget how many 
million dollars’ worth of stock he keeps on 
hand always, or how many varieties of dress 
fabrics, or how many costumes he cuts 
out at a time. However, he had me shown 
over the establishment, and I could see in 
each of his models little reminiscent touches 
of the Paris styles. 


Paris the Place for Ideas 


Nobody in the world can so adapt the 
styles as the Americans. My host ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to the French. 

“Tt’s an awful lot of trouble to get things 
from them,” I reflected. 

“‘What if it is?” he protested. ‘‘We get 
more from them than we can pay for. Off 
their very boulevards we pick up ideas.”’ 

“Are we going to buy more from them, 
or less?” 

““More—if we can get it.”’ 

Then his secretary came for him to an- 
swer the telephone. I called after him: 

“But all the other houses say we have 
more business than ever before. South 
America—they used to go to France; now 
most of them come to us.” 

He paused a moment, leaning against 
the door. 

“Oh, we’ve been getting lots more trade; 
and we'll keep it. They’re crazy about us!” 

‘But, if Paris has more style, what is it 
they’re crazy about in us?” - 

“Oh, our materials and our organiza- 
tion—our methods. They like our work- 
manship A-number-one!’’ He was gone. 

Those last words of his about our ma- 
terials recalled to me an anecdote as I left 
the building. 

It has an important bearing upon our 
international relations. As you perhaps 
know, the French are not particularly ex- 
pert at making dyes. They suffer from a 
shortage of coal tar, which is the most im- 
portant basic material. 

At the close of the war an enterprising 
American was on the ground to try to sell 
them some of our dyes. He took a big 
order from a large silk house in Lyons and 
they admitted that the French factories 
could not supply them. 

When the American came to fill the com- 
mission he was forbidden to import dyes 
because he was not a member of the French 
dyestuffs consortium. 

In-a spirit of investigation he went to 
Paris to discover just how adequate the 
supply of French dyes was to French needs. 
At one of the big stores he asked for some 
material in black for mourning; and when 
shown the samples he placed an order for a 
large amounce of one. 

“We have only a very little,”’ came the 
reply to his proposal; ‘‘and we are forbid- 
den to take orders because we cannot 
guarantee the dyes.” 

“Very well; show me purple. That 
also is suitable for mourning,” the man 
answered. 

“The same thing holds ‘good for our 
purple,” the manager replied. ‘‘ We are in 
need of those colors.” 

In need of colors, and yet unable to im- 
port American dyes! 

T entertained Madame Saurer one day at 
luncheon. 

She put on a beautiful new costume 
from her very smart couturier and we 
walked from the Hotel Meurice, where she 
was stopping, to the Ritz. This was a dis- 
tance of two short blocks. When we reached 
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there her neck was darkened from he. 
collar—which, of course, had been dy, 

If this same situation continues an 
tends to more industries it will doy]| 
gain publicity from other hands than j| 

Meantime never once have I hea;| 
American complain about the io, 
dustry as it is conducted in nee, 
chants and private buyers haye 
their experiences and laughed. 
so significantly the gracious w 
Fifth Avenue importer: 

“We get more from them f 
pay for—off the boulevards—ay 
round the shops.”’ 4 

I remember the lovely lines o 
American hat of mine that we 
from a French style and t 
with which it was received by 
alities. I think with pleas 
with which I can put on 
clothes in the comfortable 
the most important button 
at a critical moment. I rec 
orate the words of Miss M 
pretty actress, a part of who 
to display the styles: ‘“‘ Ther 
like American clothes adap 
models.” 

We have always had | 
fashion producers. In the 
we have gained experience. 
of the world has been called 
our possibilities. 

We have increased our tr; 
no anxiety about the future’ 
industry in styles. 

But this war has remind 
trade or industry or art is in 
other trades and industries 
people can work independ 
people. Pittsburgh may no’ 
ter, but it is an important 
something else. If the pig-i 
France falls off they may 
good clew as to what the hi 
international relations. 

We are not patronizing t 
try of the French on a scale 
to them enough American dol] 
them to patronize the basi 
Pittsburgh. And I cannot 
cause for this can be found i 
or America. Even so, in 
we should doubtless go to 
than ever to buy the Frenck 


Not at Lib 


GROUP of aliens d 
out their first natur: 
appeared not long ago befo 
White Plains, New York. — 
One of the applicants was ¢ 
young Italian. The justi 
him, found that the little 
fairly clear knowledge of ¥ 
as a citizen would be, an 
plan of the Government 
States. d 
““Who’s the President? 
Honor. 
“Mista Willse.” 
““Who’s the Vice Presiden 
“Mista Marsh.” 
“Well, now, Tony, cov 
foreign-born person, become Pre 
the United States?”’ a 
““Judga,’”’ said Tony wi 
smile, ‘‘you haf excoosa 
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—This name on a tube of Tooth Paste means that you are getting 


The Dentifrice that was made 
for Dentists 


HE choice of your dentifrice is one of the most important 

things you have to decide. It must be free from dangerous 

drugs which may injure the delicate tissues of your mouth. 
It must be so safe, so pure, so free from grit and all harsh 
substances that it cannot scratch the enamel. It must do the 
only thing a dentifrice can do or can honestly claim to do — 
keep your teeth so thoroughly clean that decay has little chance 
to attack them. 


A noted scientist and lecturer of New York, Meyer L. Rhein, 
M.D., D.D.S., recently said, ‘‘I cannot refrain from advising 
you against the indiscriminate use of dentifrices. It is useless. 
to expect any curative value from the ingredients of any denti- 
frice and all those which advertise powerful antiseptics or drugs 
should be carefully avoided.” 


is the choice of thousands of men and women who realize the import- 
ance of strict watchfulness over their teeth and the necessity of select- 
ing the right dentifrice. 


Since the earliest days of dentistry and until today when dentistry is 
a highly specialized profession —The S. S. White Dental Manufacturing 
Company has led the world in making the appliances that dentists use. 


S. S. White’s was originally made in 1862 at the 
request of members of the dental profession who 
asked The House of White to prepare a dentifrice 
that they could safely recommend to their patients. 


It has always been our purpose to study the problems of dentistry 
and to apply our knowledge constantly to the improvement of S. S. White 
- Tooth. Paste. - 


You may use S. S. White’s with absolute confidence that you are doing 
the best thing possible for your teeth. 


No matter what dentifrice you are using now—try S.S. WHITE Tooth 
Paste. Use it faithfully for a week. Know the difference between the 
Dentifrice made for Dentists and all other dentifrices in the world. Test 
S. S. WHITE’S yourself. You will like its delicate flavor, its velvety 
smoothness and the quick way it bubbles up and rinses out of your mouth. 
Pure white in color— pure White in quality. Start today to have absolutely 
clean teeth. 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


| The mark “Standard since 1844”? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
j of Quality . 
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unanimously speculative eyes on 

the girl who came and went in the 
big farm living room on small house- 
hold errands which the watchers knew 
might well have been neglected. But 
none of them remonstrated—at first. 
They did not want to stir up Esther at 
this time. ; 

Uncle Cassius Pardee, the oldest of 
them, a venerable and commanding 
man, finally said what they all were 
thinking. 

“€an’t you come and set down with 
us a while, child?’”” he asked kindly. 
“We ought to have a little talk before 
we have to start for home.” 

“Tn a minute, Uncle Cass,’’ answered 
Esther in her full-throated soft voice. 
“‘T got to put away these glasses.”” And 
she brought a tray of tumblers and be- 
gan to set them along the shelves of the 
old painted corner cupboard, without 
the slightest sign of haste. 

Aunt Gracia and Aunt Mollie Govan 
exchanged significant glances. The lips 
of the former silently shaped the word 
“‘Hard-headed,” and the other nodded. 
Presently, the tumblers being in place, 
the cupboard doors closed and the tray 
retired to the kitchen, Esther came in 
and took a place in the circle nearest to 
Cassius Pardee. 

“Now, what did you-all want to 
say?” she asked at once. 

“We just want to ask about your 
plans,” said the old man, “‘and to see 
what we can do to help you. We're all 
your own folks, Esther; and our hearts 
and our homes is open to you.” 

Esther looked affectionately at him. 
“You’re awful good, Uncle Cass,” she 
said, “but I’m not figurin’ on needin’ 
any help. I’m goin’ to stay right here 
and carry on the farm. That’s what pa 
wanted me to do.” ; 

Aunt Gracia pursed up her lips. 
““That’s a bad plan,” she said. “All of 
a piece with his bringin’ you up to plow 
and hoe and ride the reaper. I’m bound 
to say so, even if he was my own brother 
and is dead and gone. Stephen always 
did have queer idees.” 

“Now, Aunt Gracia,’ said Esther 
firmly, ‘‘there’s no use saying things 
like that about pa. You did what your 
father wanted you to do, I reckon, 
when you were a girl, and no matter what anybody 
thinks I’m going to do what pa wanted.” 

Uncle Joseph Govan had not spoken so far, but now he 
wagged his head in approval. ‘‘That’s a right daughterly 
speech,” he said, ‘‘and nobody ever said you wasn’t a good 
daughter. But—you’re pretty young to be carrying on a 
farm, and it ain’t rightly woman’s work, seems to me.”’ 

‘“Will Sam Merriam stay on?” asked Uncle Cassius. 

“Yes; old Sam and Katy’ll live in the tenant house, 
same’s always—Sam promised pa they would.” 

“Tt’s not safe for a young woman to live all sole alone,” 
spoke up Aunt Mollie; “‘let alone it’s not fitten. People’ll 
talk.” 

Esther got up from her chair and stood like a colorful 
wild flower amid their age and black garments. 

“T know you all mean kindly,” she said, ‘‘and I didn’t 
suppose you’d favor it. But here I am and here I’m going 
to stay. Pa said’’—her voice did not falter, but dropped 
a tone lower, and her eyes looked out of the open door into 
the late April sunshine—‘‘pa said that he liked to think 
that after he was gone I’d be here, and the grapevine would 
be climbing on the porch, and the oriole would be nestin’ 
up in the maple tree, and Clear Spring would be bubblin’ 
away, so cool and bright—he loved the spring most of all.” 
She stopped abruptly and swallowed. 

Aunt Gracia was moved but not convinced. “Oh, 
well,’ she advanced, for her own consolation, “‘I’ guess 
you'll be getting married before so very long anyway. And 
Hardy ;Johnson’s certainly not going to leave the mill. 
Girls’ notions have got to end on their wedding day.” 

She was stopped by the ominous flash of Esther’s brown 
eyes. 

“Best not to count too much on my getting married, 
Aunt Gracia,” said her niece. ‘‘We’ve always had lots of 
old maids in the Govan family, you know.” 


[ies circle of uncles and aunts bent 


‘You're Sweet, Esther; I'd Do Anything for You. 
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Aunt Gracia became rigid with animosity, and the whole 
funeral party trembled with ill-suppressed emotions. Uncle 
Cassius ended the uncomfortable moment by getting up 
and taking his stand beside Esther. 

““You’ve always been a good girl and a smart girl,’”’ he 
said; ‘“‘and sence you’re of age there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t do your own will. I don’t doubt but what you'll 
get along. But if you need help or counsel from me, all 
you need to do is to ask and I’ll do my best by you, for I’ve 
always loved you dearly, child, as I did your mother—and 
she was my favorite sister. And now sence I’ve got a long 
ways to go before night I’m going to harness up and git 
started along. Good-by, and good luck.” 

The others rose, too, and began to gather up wraps, car- 
riage robes and the like. Aunt Mollie went out to the 
kitchen to see if there was any chance to get a little snack 
to take with them, and Esther followed her and deftly cut 
sandwiches and cake, filled a bottle with cold coffee and 
packed the whole together. The older woman watched her 
disapprovingly. 

“You oughtn’t ’ve spoke that way to your Aunt Gracia,” 
she said austerely. 

“Then let her—and everybody else—mind their own 
business!’’ returned Esther sharply. ‘‘There’s your lunch,”’ 
she added, tying the string with a jerk, offering the parcel 
and looking Aunt Mollie straight in the eye. Hard-headed 
indeed—and with a tang to her tongue, meditated Aunt 
Mollie. Cassius Pardee ought to have given her a good 
talking-to instead of upholding her in her unwomanly 
course. ‘ 

Presently all the buggies and daytons were brought 
round and their various owners climbed into them and 
drove out the narrow lane with its rough green ribbons of 
osage hedge grown wild on each side. Esther came out 
on the little porch and watched the bobbing black tops of 


And We'll Get Married —Soon?”’ 
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the vehicles until they were ¢| 
sight. This did not take long, for ) 
hard to see far beyond the tan} 
trees and shrubs that filled the (}, 
yard. Lilacs, syringas, rosy glow 
Judas tree, Rose of Sharon }), 
mingled their fresh and springlike \y, 
with the dark plumage of sprucy; 
arbor vite, and grew close to thi, 
trunks of the half dozen shading m |; 
Honeysuckle, half budded, ran\j 
through all. Stephen Govan hac} 
it so and had laughed at his nei \p 
and friends who accused him of sp 
liness. He made up for the unl) 

" surroundings of his house by keep |) 
farm superlatively cultivated, |j 
every field trim and thrifty and & 
about the edges. F 
Esther looking out on it all a 
membering how her father h_ 
reveled in the magic of the | 


of the year and rejoiced in the re 
greenery of his thicket felt her 
swell with sudden passionate i 
ment of his going just when the » 
was as he loved it most. She sip 
down from the porch and took a 
worn deep in the grass, and follo 
as it ran off to the side and doy} 
slope of the yard, where it turni|t 
expectedly away from the road | 
quiet little pleasance for a si 
spirit. The hill was slight, and 
bottom there were three wide | 
steps, and there like a bowl of (5 
lay Clear Spring, with a mat of i 
moss and silver lichen above i4 
spreading alder branches wih 
parent young leaves leaning tc 
alders always yearn to lovely y« 
Esther dropped down on the ston 
and gazed thoughtfully at the sp 
it lay there, round and jewel-like , 
' 


The water seemed perfectly st 
by leaning over a little she could 
constant quiet tumult of the whit 
at its bottom. It was always bri 
full but some underground chant { 
ried away its overflow, so that } 
always at one level. 

This was the thing her fathi| 
loved most of all in all his small d 
Long Sunday afternoons she h/ 
there with him, talking of the | 
the crops, the stock, but alwa 
eyes were fixed on the water, and | 
a while he would say with a sigh of contentment: “§ 
pretty asa di’mond.” A plain and uneducated man, 
no words to tell its beauty or his delight in it. I) 
accounted a good farmer, a practical man, a man of 
and standing in the community, and it would havi 
dalized his relatives and sent him far down in publ 
had his poet’s soul been so much as suspected. His | 
ideas were accounted to be no more than that nae 
which flourishes in the real covntry, and is accepte( 
without question. : ! 

And Esther—who had not cried during his long I 
nor when she had closed his eyes for his last sleep, n0} 
ward during all the dull misery of the funeral prepa | 
and the burying—now, beside Clear Spring, dropr) 
head into her hdnds and cried as though her heart 
break. 

After a little she dried her eyes and raised her |: 
look at the pool at her feet. In its calm clarity it wi 
to her sorrow. The tender new leaves of the alder, wi 
red wine of spring showing faintly in their delicate 
seemed hands stretched to her in friendship and 
standing, and the twilight creeping early down there 
hollow took her grief into its gentle shadow and wii! 
it a little from her heart. She sat stilled and ina™ 
comforted. 

At last she rose to go, and as she did so she hes! 
rush of galloping on the hill beyond—colts takin) 
evening frolic in a neighbor’s field that began at t) 
of the hill beyond the spring. The woods were St 
that she could not even see the rail fence that marl 
land’s division, though in reality it was not forty fee} 
from her. But the sound of the running colts ret 
her of Hardy Johnson—whose name Aunt Gracl 
made so free with and who would surely come 8% 

\ (Continued on Page 63) y 
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' . Do You Kien What They Are Now 
Saying About the Essex? 


t More Than a Quarter of a Million Motorists are Advertising the 
New Light Weight, Moderate Priced, Quality Car 


hy The Essex speaks for itself. The praise you hear of expressed it by saying: ““The Essex is the smoothest 
MI its performance and fine quality, is that expressed by riding fifty-mile-an-hour car I have ever ridden in.”’ 

_ those who have ridden in it. We have made no claims The Essex is free from violent vibration at all speeds. 
iH that have not been multiplied by thousands of motorists. It gets under way smoothly and quietly because it is 


i A ride is all that is needed to win men to the Essex. powerful and flexible. It rides smoothly over rough 
‘| Its lightness and performance are resistless. You do pavements without weaving and creaking, because its 
K not need to be an expert to appreciate its sis 3 in frame is as rigid as a bridge girder. 

Se first cost and operation. 4 

it ’ ° 

i The Essex was not developed by assembling anita Won't You Also Ride In the Essex? 

Mt such as are used in other cars. It is an original design Here we have told you more of the Essex than the 
t conceived because of the need for a light weight car hundreds of dealers who are to sell it knew until they 
4 having performance, riding qualities and endurance had ridden in it. 

a equal to the high priced heavy cars. They have done business with us for years and have 
d ; It has the high priced car’s richness in appointment. known of the coming of the Essex for more than two 
Hl The seats are large and roomy. They are deep and com- years. But they had no idea that it would be so beauti- 
! fortable. The backs are high and support the shoulders. ful and efficient. Their enthusiasm, when they had 
Gg, The driver has ample room for full and comfortable ridden in it, was greater than we had ever known them 
Mt action. The passenger sits in, not on top of, the car. to manifest for a new car. You will be just as en- 


q The sides are high enough to conceal the knees. 
i Details You See and Admire ee ee 

tt But when you have ridden in the Essex | @ g = & fe 
4 you will be enthusiastic over its performance. eee 

ri ’ If you are a user of a small car, it will 


$i give you a new sensation of power and sta- in almost every locality. | Until you have 
: M 0 T OR Sis 


thusiastic’ as they were. We know you will, for 
a quarter of a million motorists just like 
yourself have already shown what they 
think of it. 


A thousand Essex dealers now have their 
demonstrating cars. You can find an Essex 


Bi bility. If you are more familiar with large ridden in the Essex you will not know what 
if and costly cars, you will be surprised at its strides have been made in motor car design 
steadiness and ease of riding. One man . DETROIT during the past two years. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
-rom the mill three miles away after supper. He had 
| her as much as he could through her father’s illness, 
sterward when the relatives gathered he had absented 
if, as was customary. Now that they had gone he 
| come back. 
;a strange and lonely thing to take up the unaccus- 
« threads of life in a house from which the chief 
-o has just gone forever. A persistent sense of the 
reness and the loneliness of it held Esther as she 
‘nto the house and took off her best dress, putting 
. workaday calico. She went to the barn and milked 
+o cows quickly and efficiently. Sam Merriam had 
/4 them and fed them for her. Then she went back to 
juse, lit a lamp in the kitchen, strained and put away 
:lk, replenished the fire, washed the milk buckets and 
ir, and set them on a high outside shelf to sweeten 
hevening dew; then prepared her own supper. 
jre was much food in the house, but she ate little. 
» were three cakes in the pantry, each cut into but 
j half eaten, and after she had poured her last cup of 
ue took the 
rand went in 
Ipked at those 
> One was a 
teake, one a 
il cake and 
‘magnificent 
e cake, drip- 
s ocolate and 
s|She ignored 
to others but 
aittle slice of 
ne. Hardy 
nn’s mother 
mt it to her 
i funeral din- 
_isther tasted 
tically, head 
» side. 
Jean make 
‘emyself,’’ she 
di. “It’s just 
osting that 
ce it seem so 
a It ought 
‘eyeen beaten 
re—it would’ve 
a ler grained.” 
hihad carried 
inp into the 
ng room and 
. tting there, 
ugtfully idle, 
sr she heard 
rd Johnson’s 
» a the porch. 
ene in with- 
kocking, but 
rewas no dis- 
rtsy in the act. 
“‘hey’ve all 
ef he asked, 
in off his hat. 
erect you’re 
tt; tired too. 
ten a hard, 
the for you.” 
ledropped 
mato the chair 
osie her own, 
_ te lamplight 
pksized his 
n, powerful 
‘yais strongly 
rl features— 
cln obstinate but cleft with a girlish dimple he hated, 
&s dark as Esther’s own but seeming darker from 
- og under heavy brows, his hair and skin alike 
Ys, I’m tired—and it’s so lonesome without pa,” she 
i They all went ‘long about the middle of the after- 
mn. I was glad to see the last of ’em. I don’t know 
y ople should think just because they happen to be 
a the same family connection that they’ve got a 
> Tun your affairs. Uncle Cass was the only one 
t cred—really, I mean.” 
at’d they say?” asked Hardy, his brows darkening 
thé hought of Esther badgered by her kin. 
O! they had a conclave and called me in to ask what 
baies to do. I said I was going to stay right here. 
‘int Gracia said pa had queer notions, and Aunt 
lligaid it wasn’t fitten or safe.” 
hevords were a challenge—but he did not take it up. 
| he hesitated before answering, and spoke with 


‘Din't you tell 7em anything—about us?” 
Ididn’t. Time f’r that when everything’ssettled.”’ 


— 


“Why, Essie, what’s there to settle? You’ve been 
promised to me f’r over a year, and we’d ’ve been married 
long ago if your pa hadn’t been so ailin’ and you wouldn’t 
leave ’im. My Lord, you don’t think I’m goin’ to let you 
strive and toil and moil here all by yourself, do you? And 
me with that great big comfortable house—and the mill 
doing so well and all!” 

“T’d a good deal rather be workin’ out-a-doors than in 
the best house in the world,” she replied evasively. 

He leaned forward, tenderness softening his voice: ‘‘ But 
we'd be together, Essie; and there’s the garden; that’ll 
give you all the out-a-doors work you ¢c’n do. You could 
get a good tenant in here iy 

She glanced at him piteously. ‘‘But, Hard,” she said, 
“T couldn’t let anybody else come in here. Pa thought 
so much of this place—the trees and Clear Spring and 
all. I thought we’d just ” The words stopped in a sob. 

““We don’t have to settle it to-night—and all you been 
through to-day,’ he comforted her. ‘‘Mother sent her 
love and said she’d drive over to-morrow and help you 
clear up.”’ 


This Was the Thing Her Father Had Loved Most of All in Ali His Smail Domain 


Esther stiffened. ‘‘Tell her I’m much obliged—but 
everything’s done. I’ve got to mend the west field fence 
first thing in the morning, and then I’m going to disk.” 

They talked a little longer and presently Hardy rose to 
go. He came over to Esther’s side and put his hand 
awkwardly on her shoulder, leaning down to kiss her. At 
the touch of her and the warmth of her hair his restraint 
gave way and he caught her up to him in a hard embrace. 

“You’re sweet, Esther,’ he said hoarsely. “‘I’d—I’d 


-do anything for you.” 


She clung to him for a moment. ‘“‘I—I care an awful lot 
about you, too, Hard,’’ she whispered. 

“And we’ll get married—soon?”’ he demanded, still 
holding her. 

In the circle of his arm there was not room for any 
thoughts of her father’s wishes, of Clear Spring left in 
alien hands, of his mother’s cold eyes; there was no room 
save for her love of him. 

“Yes, I reckon so,” she promised. 

And with that word he went away content. 

But in the light of a new day things looked different. 
She was rested, the sun shone, and as she went out in the 
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sharp cool of the morning with a hammer in her hand and a 
rough pouch of nails slung over her shoulders her grief 
lightened unaccountably, and she felt her father’s presence 
consolingly near. How he had loved the early morning! 
It was he who had taught her to use tools and implements 
cleverly, to know the crops, to handle cattle. It had 
started long ago when she was a little girl and wanted 
always to be tagging after him. She had been imitative 
and quick to learn, and he had made the most of her 
abilities, proud of her strong hands and her deftness. 

Never before had the place seemed so dear to her. 
Every corner of it held pictures of memory. She had 
helped her father shingle that stable, and they had run 
races at it. This field was the one they had limed last 
year after many consultations and much argument, 
for she had held that the soil was sour, and her father had 
not agreed with her. Yonder was the orchard they had 
planted when she was only ten—she had held the trees 
upright while her father had packed the dirt in round 
them. He had asked about the winter wheat only the 
day before he died, she remembered as she was passing by 
its emerald billows. 
He had smiled 
when she told him 
that it was the best 
in the county. 

- Now she was 
steward of all 
this—it was hers, 
this fertile land, 
and she knew that 
he had thought she 
would cherish it as 
he did. He had 
hoped that she 
would marry and 
live there, and 
bring into the world 
children to, whom 
the land might in 
turnbe bequeathed, 
to be cared for as. 
he had eared for it, 
to give to it their 
labor and to take 
from it their har- 
vests, honestly 
won. He had said 
little about it to 
her, but she knew 
his mind. 

She knew, too, 
that he had not 
favored Hardy 
Johnson, because 
Hardy was a mil- 
ler, not a farmer; 
partly, too, per- 
haps, because of 
Hardy’sfront yard, 
prim with flower 
beds in geometri- 
cal shapes, edged 
with pointed 
bricks, the few 
shade trees per- 
mitted therein 
trimmed up into 
stiff shapes, their 
very trunks white- 
washed. Stephen 
Govan had once 
said ironically that 
the place looked to 
him asthough Mrs. 
f Johnsonand Hardy 
sort of mistrusted the Lord’s way of growing things. Yet 
he did not openly discourage his suit to Esther—partly 
because opposition might have fanned the flames and 
partly because Hardy himself was a man’s man, likable 
and honest. Esther wondered if her father had guessed 
what Hardy meant to her. She thought not, for Hardy 
had not been her only beau. 

She sighed and felt in the pouch for another nail. She 
must get the fence done and plunge hard into the spring 
work—it had been neglected while the master of the farm 
was sick. Old Sam Merriam was steady and trusty, and a 
good farmer as far as his lights went, but that was not so 
very far. And his best friend would not have called him 
anything but slow. The spring plowing was not yet quite 
done, and the disking was hardly begun. Esther turned her 
mind resolutely to the needs of the season—this field for 
corn, that for potatoes, with patches of buckwheat and 
sweet corn and melons tucked in the odd angles. But 
through the determination of her practical plans there 
ran a teasing thread of Hardy that drew her into day- 
dreams against her will. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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juld come again, and very soon, 
sivs he would be importunate. She 
Jt. All of her youth and her affec- 
‘| out to him, wanted him, wanted 
Jo his wishes, wanted to give her- 
jim and his service. And yet to 
nfields, to sell her horses and cows— 
ce was monstrous, for she and her 
Vd named them and petted them, 
4m humble members of the family. 
vion this dear home, set in its bush 
able, for the ordered, ugly neatness 
+; Johnson’s house; to exchange 
‘ing’s brimming waters for a little, 
»kling stream brought laboriously 
Jomical green-painted pump—all 
ave ible. It would be like cut- 
‘er hand. It would be like putting 


ys glad when she learned that she 
jive a respite before she needs must 
» decision. Some part of the mill 
vy had broken and Hardy had 
iself in haste to the nearest city to 
»k a duplicate of the broken piece. 
fete came over to tell her this at 
yehest, driving her basket carriage 
larasol top, a 

ijehicle which \ 

ipride of the \ 

 oman’s heart. 
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Esther was not in the house, and so Mrs. 
Johnson drove on down the farm road, and 
came finally alongside the field where 
Esther was starting Sam Merriam at the 
corn planting. From the vantage point of 
the carriage Mrs. Johnson looked down at 
the girl as a rotund black-silk Juno might 
have gazed at Ceres bending to her earthy 
tasks. 

“How you do stand this rough field 
work, I don’t see,’’ she said after greetings 
were over and her message delivered. “‘It’d 
just about kill me.”’ 

“Yes, I expect so,’”’ said Esther, her eyes 
on Mrs. Hardy’s massive rounding flesh. 
It tickled her fancy to imagine her guest 
tramping a cornfield and wrestling with a 
refractory seeder. But she was hospitable. 
“Drive back up to the house,” she sug- 
gested, ‘‘and I’ll follow along and make 
you a cup of tea.” 

“Well,” hesitated Mrs. Johnson, “I don’t 
eare ’f I do. Get in alongside me, won’t 
you?” 

“No, thanks,’”’ said Esther demurely. 
“T might dirty up your rig.” 

She walked beside the carriage, and when 
they got to the house it was she who hitched 
the horse. The visitor got out heavily, and 
presently was seated in the farm living 
room with a cup of tea and a plate of 
sand tarts before her. She bit critically 
into one of the latter, and Esther waited in 
no trepidation for her 
verdict. 

“You've got a good 
hand for cooking,” said 
Mrs. Johnson, but for 
all that she could not 
but look at Esther disap- 
provingly. That old cal- 
ico dress, and the way 
her hair was fairly stuck 
down to her forehead 


with sweat! Oh, there 
was nothing ladylike 
about her! And _ this 


bare, plain room! Mrs. 
Johnson’s taste ran to 
tidies and small orna- 
ments and pictures and 
cushions. Yes, there was 
no blinking it— Esther 
Govan was queer. What 
ever did Hardy see in 
her? Hardy’s mother 
sighed and ate moresand 
tarts, on the principle 
that it is well to get all 
the good possible out of 
a bad situation. 
She could not 
know, poor crea- 
ture, that Esther’s 
blue dress was the 

color that 

Della Rob- 

bia adored 

and that 


ou’ve Got a Good Hand for Cooking,’’ 


aid Mrs. Johnson, But for All That She Could Not But Look at Esther Disapprovingly 
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her damp dark hair outlined a head of 
classic loveliness. But she saw the earth on 
Esther’s rough shoes, and the deep sunburn 
of her hands and wrists. 

“T s’pose you’re going to clear up your 
yard a little this summer,” she said. ‘‘It’s 
getting terrible overgrown. If you had a 
lot of that brush cut out, and some nice 
flower beds laid out there—I’ll send you 
some coleus cuttings if you’d like ’em.” 

“T don’t believe I’ll have the time to 
make any flower beds, thank you,” said 
Esther. ‘‘The farm work’s back a good 
bit, and it keeps me moving.” 

Mrs. Johnson gave a mental shrug—but 
she was not yet through. ‘‘I’d like to see 
that there spring your father set so much 
store by,” she said. ‘‘ Hardy was speaking 
about it right after the funeral. Kinda 
got my curiosity up.” 

In silence Esther led the way outside, 
down the worn path to the steps and the 
brimming crystal of Clear Spring. Mrs. 
Johnson gazed at it and tried to be gracious. 

“Tt’s real pretty,’ she vouchsafed; ‘‘but 
my lands, what a job it must be to carry 
up every drop of water you want to use all 
that ways! It’d break my back. I’m at 
Hardy all the time to lay a pipe right up 
into the kitchen, and he promised me he’d 
look up prices whilst he was in the city.” 

Esther was glad when the basket carriage 
disappeared and she could go back to the 
soothing taciturnity of old Sam and the 
monotonousshuffle and lift of corn-planting. 
“ Anyway,” shesaid to herself, “‘she couldn’t 
but admit the sand tarts was good. She 
ate six! An’ wouldn’t pa have had a good 
laugh if he’d ’ve heard her offering them 
coleus cuttings!’’ She smiled, too, remem- 
bering; but she vaguely realized that 
Hardy’s mother had bound her yet more 
closely to her own place and dropped a bar 
between her and the man she loved. 

It was easier, when Hardy returned, to 
make excuses for not seeing him, to send 
him home early, to make herself unrespon- 
sive to his tenderness, than it was to tell 
him why she did these things. The in- 
creasing warmth of summer woke in her a 
pagan delight in her fruitful fields, and she 
went the round of her daily tasks with a 
dignity that made them into a ritual of 
service to the land and the lush growing 
things that sprang from it and promised 
fruitfulness. She became more silent, as 
are many people who live in the midst of 
the eternal homely pageantry of tillage, 
where each day’s work is an offering to the 
small deities of husbandry—jealous, exact- 
ing little gods and goddesses, who must 
have their meed and dole on pain of penalty 
of ruined harvests. 

Now and then one of her kinsfolk came 
to see her and told each other afterward 
with significant head-waggings that Esther 
had changed quite a bit since her father’s 
death—sort of quieted down and wasn’t 
half so glib to speak her mind. 

Sam Merriam, the old man who 
worked in the fields with her, was a truer 
observer. He said to his wife that it 
seemed “‘like the land sorta bewitched 
her.”’ And he added: ‘“‘She’s getting to 
look more like Mr. Steve every day.” 

But it was Hardy who found her 
strange to his understanding, wrapped 

in a remoteness that hurt and baffled 
him. He was not of a temper to be put 
off or evaded too long. For a 
while he had not pressed the 
question of their marriage, lay- 
ing her strange abstraction, as 
her relatives had done, to grief 
for her father. But when May 
had come and gone and June 
was in flood tide his patience 
snapped. Herode over one Sun- 
day afternoon, determined to 
have it out with her. He was 
genuinely sure that so much 
grieving—as he thought it—was 
bad for her, and that the sooner 
she was shaken out of it the 
better. He meant to do that 
shaking—very kindly, but none 
the less definitely. 

He knew that she would be 
sitting on the stone steps by 
Clear Spring, and he did not so 
much as bother to look in the 
house but turned at once to the 
path. He walked firmly, and 
took no account of the golden 
; cinquefoil and wild strawber- 
wer ries, though the perfume of 
A \) YA the sun-warmed berries was 
} as heady as liquor. 
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here on the slope,” he said half playfully, 
half complainingly, as he sat down beside 
her. And though she smiled at him he did 
not fail to see that it was an absent, tolerant 
smile. It stung him to take the part of the 
commanding male. : ; 

“You do too much brooding down in 
this old tangle,’’ he went on, ‘‘and I don’t 
like it. We’ve got to come to an un- 
derstanding, honey. I can’t have you 
grubbing away here all by yourself, with 
nobody to look out for you but old Sam. 
You'll break yourself down. What I want 
to know is: When are you going to marry 
me? You’ve kept me dangling a good while 
now, and it’s not fair.” 

To this for amoment or two Esther made 
no answer. She was staring down into the 
depths of the white pool before her. But 
at last she wrenched her eyes from it and 
gave her attention to him. 

“Hard,” she asked, “if we got married 
you’d expect me to go and live at the mill, 
in the house with your mother, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, of course I would. But ma wouldn’t 
be there all the time—she’s always said 
when I got. married she was going to make 
her home with Aunt Lottie over at Par- 
chester. I’d like her to keep a room with 
us, though, and feel free to come and stay 
as long as she wanted. But ma wouldn’t 
be any trouble—she thinks a heap of you.” 

“Tt’s not just your mother ”” hesi- 
tated Esther. 

“Tt isn’t just ma! Now what do you 
mean by that? I can’t understand you no- 
how these days, Esther. It’s preyin’ on 
your mind to live here alone so much— 
that’s what it is.” 

Esther looked down into the pool. “Oh, 
Hard,” she said, “I might’s well tell you. 
I hate that fancy house of yours all painted 
yellow, with all the little sawed-out curlicues 
stuck all over it. I hate that awful front 
yard where every plant’s got just one place 
to grow, and everything’s laid out like a 
child’s picture blocks. [hate beingsquinched 
up so close to town, with people coming 
and going all the time, dressed and full of 
talk about little silly church suppers and 
lectures and things. Ever since pa died 
and I’ve been here by myself I’ve come to 
see what delight he took in it, and how— 
how clean and orderly and—and—open it 
all is. I’ve always been out-a-doors a lot, 
but I never really knew how I felt about it 
till this summer; and—and I’d choke—I’d 
die cooped up in a hideous ugly house all 
full of gimcracks, and nothing but a little 
garden no bigger than a pocket handker- 
cher to work round in. And as for Clear 
Spring here—why, when I look into it I 
feel’s if—I feel’s if I can see heaven all 
shining down and gathered up in it, like 
in a looking-glass.”’ 

Hardy looked at her with troubled brows. 
“You talk right wild,’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
know where you’d find a better kept-up or 
more comfortable house than mine; or 
more convenient. And everybody admires 
our front yard. How can you compare it 
alongside this old rattletrap you live in, 
gray for want of paint and all covered with 
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moss and stuff and set down in this mess of 
underbrush! And it’s no way to talk, say- 
ing you can see heaven in a little old 
spring. It’s not religious, seems to me.” 

“‘T didn’t mean to make you mad,”’ said 
Esther contritely. ‘‘I suppose there’s lots 
of people who'd like your house and your 
yard and everything. But I thought I’d 
best speak out frankly; and I—can’t stand 
rgd 

Color was rising on Hardy’s brown 
cheeks. ‘‘ You’ve not spared frankness,’’ he 
said. ‘It’s a pity you didn’t use some of 
it before.” 

BEsther’s spirit too was kindling. ‘‘ What 
d’you mean by that!’’ she asked with the 
old-time tang in her voice. 

They had risen to their feet and as they 
gazed at each other their hard young eyes 
struck fire at the impact, like dueling 
swords. As only two people who love each 
other can know, they knew how to strike 
and wound each other. 

“JT mean,” said Hardy, “‘that it’s a pity 
you never let me know what you thought 
about my house and my mother a good 
while ago. I didn’t have any idea you were 
so particular.” 

“You can find plenty of girls not so par- 
ticular, I reckon.” 

“Yes; I reckon I can. I wouldn’t ’ve 
burdened you with so much of my company 
if I’d known how little it was to your 
taste.” 

The wrangle went on. It was as if they 
were laying murderous hands on their 
affection, killing it with all the haste of 
which they were capable. But at the end 
Esther, finer-fibered than the man, made 
one more effort to save themselves this 
crime. 

“Oh, Hard,” she cried, “oh, Hard, can’t 
I make you understand? I didn’t go to say 


-mean things about your house or about 


your mother. I was just tryin’ to tell you 
how I’m held to this place; and wrapped 
up in it—like father was. And he seems so 
close to me here; and when I come down 
here and set and look at the spring it’s like 
some kind, good friend, all still and pretty, 
waiting for me. IJ can’t leave it—I can’t!”’ 

This was too fanciful for Hardy, though 
he tried to meet it with a forced show of 
superior reasonableness. ‘‘ Don’t talk any 
more foolishness,’ he commanded. ‘‘ You 
sound like you might be touched. Here I’ve 
made all my plans to pipe water right into 
the house where you can get it by just turn- 
ing a faucet on and off, easy as nothing— 
and you talk about this old spring and say 
you can’t leave it. It’s ridic’lous!” 

Esther walked up the stone steps, and 
from the eminence of the little hill she 
turned and spoke with hot scorn. “I 
wouldn’t give a snap of my finger for all 
your pipes and your faucets!” she cried. 
“You like to do everything by machinery, 
and you can’t see any way’s got anything 
to it but your own way. You’re Hard by 
name and hard by nature, and I’m glad I 
know it now!” 

She turned and went on her way into the 
house. He stormed after her, but did not 
follow her to the door, and in a few minutes 


she heard his horse’s gallopin 
of the hoofs drummed a furio 
“I’m going forever—I’m going 
Pll never come back—I’ll ney; 
back,” until distance silenced ie 
Esther could hear the words as 
as though Hardy had said they 
turned her face toward the sound jy 
and pride. “I hope you never yj 
back!” she cried aloud, as though h 
hear her. 7 | 
But as the days went on she w 
scious that Hardy’s going had take! 
than the companionship of his mere 
presence, more than his occasion 
shy, wholly sweet caress, more ey¢| 
the prospect of a long future spent) 
side. These she had lost and | 
dared to count the cost of 
Hardy’s going had taken mo: 
It had taken—and day by si 

it more clearly—the he | 
ful farmhouse, the charm of its wild| 
bery and untrained vines, even the ij| 
significance which she had tea) 
the growing things of the fields. |} 
had also taken the magic of Clear | 
Here they had quarreled, | 
waters, and in them their | 
twisted faces had been reflecte 
would to forget it, Esther coul: 
there without seeing that h 
in its depths. And there was the in 
memory of Hardy standing below he | 
stone steps, looking up at her, while } 
lashed at him in her resen 
before she had gone to Cl 
fident of a moment of tran 
now she took her bucket, 
water was needed and hu 
house with it, away from the 
reeollections. 
Nor could she hark back to men 
her father and feel that he would h : 
tified what she had done. For all || 
delight in his productive lands, and ; 
tic groping for beauty, he hac 
pragmatical sense that preven 
trying to force his tastes on o 
“T’ll go halfway with anybody, 

of his proverbs; and it was the ex 
of a fair tolerance which he truly ft 
But Esther knew that she had 1) 
halfway with Hardy. She had n}| 
tolerant. She was paying for it by ¢ 
of the very things she had told i 
would not give up for him. 
became no more than a rou 
and she even looked with ie 
her wild shrubbery and plani 
tion with the pruning shears a 1 
before another season. She would» i 
so grave a step alone, however, ani I 
of his rare visits she consulted Un) 
sius Pardee. a 
“D’you think it would be disr« ft 
to pa,” she asked, “‘if I was to ¢il 
some of the suckers and grub out |i 
that honeysuckle? Seems like it } 
place look sort of forlorn to be all cl & 
this way.” a 
“Tt’d be all right to do it,” cl 
Uncle Cassius. “‘ Your pa had it th , 
(Concluded on Page 69) 
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Every Woman Needs This Bree Book 


| 

| 

| 

} 

| 

j 

{ 
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| Let us send it to you. It tells how to do plain upholstery of furniture, and 
| to make many useful and beautiful conveniences with 
, 

| 

| 


AU PONT 
tABRIKOD 


Craftsman Quality 


If you can drive tacks with a hammer, you can re-upholster a dining chair, a plain stuffed 
chair, or a lounge, convert a faded screen into a handsome Fabrikoid screen, make a shoe 
box, or a shirtwaist box, cover tables, and in many other ways use this handsome, luxurious, 

| leathery upholstery material to brighten and modernize your home. 

__ * Craftsman Fabrikoid is on sale in some department and furniture stores. We want to put 
| it on sale in all of them by developing a large retail demand among those who know its beauty 
| and economy. | 

If you cannot buy Craftsman Fabrikoid in your town, we will mail you a piece 25 inches 
| square, ample to cover almost any chair seat or cushion, for $1.00. State whether you want 
plain black, or Spanish leather effect in brown, green, red, or blue tones. Also please name 
| your local upholstery goods dealer. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 
_ Wilmington, Delaware | New Toronto, Canada 
The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


Explosives > Industrial, Agricultural, and Sporting. Chemical: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Commercial Acids, 
Alums, Lithopone, etc. Leather Substitutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: Transparent, 
Shell and Ivory Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. Pigments 
and Colors in Oil: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, Lacquers and Enamels: For Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs, 
Dye Bases and Intermediates. 


For full information address: Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 
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ERE at last, after nearly 30 years of labor, is the supreme 

kitchen cabinet. Despite the many you have fancied, once 

you have seen this big, beautiful and truly modern kitchen 
cabinet all other ideals will fade. 

Here you find the pinnacle—the ultimate—the cabinet which 
women have always wanted. It is a veritable servant in the 
kitchen. Itis the first design that offers com plete kitchen service— 
utmost convenience—greatest saving of time and labor and food. 

This big, beautiful Mastercraft modelis a thing of supreme beauty. 
Yet its most important features are convenience and wonderful ca- 
pacity. Holds 300 to 400 articles. And little wonder. For here are 
labor- and space-saving features—long needed improvements—com- 
forts—never before combined in any other kind of kitchen cabinet. 

There’s the Automatic Lowering Flour Bin. It drops down 
to table level and saves all the heavy work of filling. And the 


Automatic Base Shelf Extender. 
the cupboard door and the pots and pans are 
placed within easy reach. Then there’s the pure white, sanitary 
Porceliron work-table, the ant-proof casters and a dozen other 
Only in the Sellers can you get them all. 

Go to your local dealer’s store and see this Sellers. See how it 
does the work of a servant. See its wonderful capacity, convenience 
and particular beauty. This is the cabinet every woman needs. 


“21 Inexpensive Meals,” FREE! 


This book, written by Constance E. Miller, A. D. E., is now used in thou- 
sands of homes. Tells how to prepare a week of appetizing, nourishing and 
y describes and pictures the complete line of 
Sellers Cabinets. We will mail you a copy free of charge if you write. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS CO., tnie??!2, s;, Elwood, Ind. 


F. C. Burroughes Furniture Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada (District Representative ) 


Kitchen 
Cabinets 


refinements. 


economical meals. Also full 
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‘The Best Servant In Your House’? 
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| (Concluded from Page 66) , 
it whilst he was alive; and now it’s 
irn. He was the last’ one to hinder 
.y from having things as they wanted. 
real broad-minded, Stephen was. 
% hold with forcing his notions on 
else.” : 
fers was so. Esther had realized 
3ut she was cautious. 
‘on’t want to do much,” she ex- 
.; “but if it goes on many more 
?] be worse than an African jungle.” 
2 Cassius surveyed her calmly. The 
.f the last few weeks had left their 
‘her. She was thinner and her eyes 
stless. “I didn’t know, fr’m what 
unt Gracia Govan said,” he ven- 
“that you intended living here so 
‘years more, child, I 
At you'd be getting 
iL? 
leckon I’m liable to 
ire right along,” said 
s half to herself; then 
¢: “I want you should 
«wn the lane and look 
orn, Uncle Cass. I’m 
oud of it.” 
iifter the old man had 
1e was seized with a 
> fit of restlessness and 
.. She had put it into 
‘and there was a final- 
.tso doing that cleared 
‘ie last of her illusions. 
;ad been treasured by 
aher must not neces- 
‘ye treasured by her. 
ilerstood plainly now 
vile he was alive he 
sayed her to see as he 
{ feel as he felt, and 
ruence had persisted 
rilly—but it could not 
Year as he had been 
yas someone dearer. 
ul, she told herself in 
iierms, been a fool. 
slid it matter where 
1 if she but lived with 
Brick-edged flower 
id whitewashed trees 
house staring with 
yaint—what did they 
? Even the faucet 
rned on and off as 
nothing—she sighed 
tantly. The faucet 
right her back to Clear 
She lifted a bucket 
e kitchen shelf and 
-eluctantly down the 


estooped to dip the 
eiinto the water, and 
topped, staring— 
kiIt was unbelievable— 
al of —unimaginable! 
aler bushes dipped and 
<heir leaves, now dull 
idsummer heat, in 


2 Spring was dry! 
esands below showed 
>nd bare. Oozing un- 
iy and slowly small 
liz streams of water 
‘once into the sand 
i. 
a bowl-like basin 
elpty—a giant’s eye 
Arcee which the eine 
ai been snatched. The 
onoss of the edges 
€ into it disconsolately. 
) sther Govan’s mind, 
li in Old Testament 
‘ibs, the meaning of the 
Olenon was plain. She 
-dto one conclusion. 
| pagement on my pride,” she told 
Ht T en practicality wrestled with 
1¢m. And yet—I can’t help but 
< 's strange for the Lord to have 
ier of anything like that. I hurt 
‘tis much as I hurt Hardy. I wasn’t 
a. 
€onger she stayed beside the empt 
| meditated on it the more Wrares 
_ peartoher. Shestudied it logically. 
“itr Spring’s never been dry before— 
'yody’s recollection. Father said the 
| used to call it Ever-flowing. We 
rab had adrought. Nobody’s been 
: near—that might have disturbed 
‘SJueer—that’s what it is. It is more 
LJ faent from heaven than anything 
+r oP £ use the well down at 
* he eae suppose. I hope it 
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She lifted her empty bucket, and move- 
ment unloosed her emotion. ‘Oh,’ she 
eried bitterly, ‘‘I don’t care about the old 
spring! I don’t care about anything! I 
wouldn’t care if the house burnt up and the 
whole place fell to rack and ruin. I only 
wisht it would—and take me too—and take 
me too! I’d sooner be dead than drag out 
year after year living like this, with my 
heart like lead, and everything turned to 
dust and ashes that I’d hoped for.”’ Tears 
ran down her cheeks and blinded her, and 
she groped her way uncertainly up the hill. 
“T’m just a fool,” she sobbed incoherently. 
“T’m just a plain fool.” 

She did not see, because of her tears and 
the gathering dusk, that someone was half 
hidden in a thicket of shrubbery at the top 


of the hill, and she would have passed him 
by had he not called her name. 

“Fsther!’’ And again: ‘“‘Esther!’’ 

She dashed her hand across her eyes and 
turned, startled. ‘‘What you doing here?”’ 


she demanded. “I thought you wasn’t 
never coming back. I s’pose,’’ she went on, 
a great sob lifting her breast, ‘‘I s’pose you 
want to gloat over me because I’m so mis- 
er’ble. The last thing’s gone I cared about, 
and pa cared about. Clear Spring + 
She choked over the words. 

Hardy came out from the thicket and 
stood beside her. He was as white as she, 
and his face was sharp set, as if the flesh 
had been burnt away from it by the fires of 
brooding sorrow. 

“Oh, Esther,’ he said, “if you only knew 
how miser’ble I’ve been too! I’m too mean 
to live on this earth. I was here, watching 
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what you’d do when you found Clear Spring 
was dry. Yes, I was as mean and low-lived 
as that. But when I saw you crying 
O God, forgive me! Here—dry your eyes. 
I'll go right down there and take the pipe 
out, and then I’ll go and leave you in peace 
forevermore.” 

She stared at him. ‘‘ What on earth are you 
getting at?” she asked. ‘“‘The pipe A 

“You taunted me about doing everything 
by machinery,” he said. ‘‘D’you remem- 
ber that? And so every night I’ve been 
coming here—and I used the pipe I bought 
to bring water into the kitchen at home— 
and I fixed it up so it run up the hill to the 
other side and sort of siphoned the whole 
thing out—I thought I’d pay you up. Oh, 
I’m ashamed to my soul!”’ 

He plunged away from her 
with great steps and ran down 
the hill and up on the other 
side. She followed more 
slowly, and stopped beside 
the empty spring. 

As she watched, the bub- 
bling sands took on a swifter 
motion as more water played 
through them. Presently 
they were covered and the 
crystal fluid rose rejoicingly, 
inch by inch, as though glad 
to fill its accustomed place. 
After a while Hardy came 
back down the hill and 
stopped near Esther. 

“JT turned off the pipe 
above there,” he said. ‘“I’ll 
take it out to-morrow. You 
won’t never be troubled by 
me any more, Esther.” 

He would have passed her 
and been gone, for he did not 
raise his eyes to look at her. 
But she put out her hand and 
touched him on the arm. 

“Don’t go, Hard,” shesaid. 
“T’m not going to let you go 
twicet.” 

He gripped her arms with 
his two hands and turned his 
deep suffering eyes to hers. 
“Tf you only knew how mis- 
er’ble I’ve been!’’ he cried. 
““T reckon I was crazy. I 
couldn’t think of anything 
but you and how you’d 
thrown me over. And it 
seemed as if—if I could only 
ruin something you cared 
about Oh, I ain’t aman, 
Esther—I’m a mean dog!” 

“T’m just as mean,” she 
said. ‘‘And I’ve been just as 
miser’ble as you have. It 
wasn’t till after you’d gone 
that I realized that I didn’t 
care nothing for the spring— 
that I didn’t care nothing for 
anything or anybody—but 
you. And it doesn’t matter 
where nor how we live—I’ll 
do anything you want. Oh, 
Hard’”’—her voice rose glori- 
ously—‘‘I thought there was 
lots of things—things to own, 
and to see, and to do—that 
mattered to me; but I’ve 
learned it now—there’s noth- 
ing matters but loving you.” 

They were holding to each 
other now with a tragic ten- 
derness that atoned for the 
cruelty that had gone before 
and the dreary days since 
that dark moment. 

Their talk ran into a broken 
confession—the litany of 
lovers’ quarrels, age old, yet 
always the same: ‘“‘I was so 
cruel.” . . . “I’msosorry— 
sorry.” .. . “If you can only forgive 
2’, . . “I don’t see how I could’ve 
been so mean.” 

At last Esther drew a little away from 
him, laughing softly. ‘Oh, it’s so fine to 
have everything all right again, Hard; and 
I have to laugh at myself standing here like 
a ninny and thinking the spring’s going 
dry was a judgment on me for being so hate- 
ful to you. And all the time you’d been tin- 
kering and fixing that pipe. . . . Don’t 
let’s stand round here in the dusk and dew. 
You come on up to the house and we'll 
have supper. You don’t look as if you’d 
eat a good meal’s victuals for a month of 
Sundays.” . 

They went up the hill hand in hand, like 
happy children. And behind them Clear 
Spring, filled to the brim, restored to beauty 
and to use, smiled wisely at the sky. 
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Now | 


understand 


Being modest, and knowing very little 
about advertising, I have never quite 
understood how a few ads of mine could 
induce over a million men to use Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream. 


A conversation I overheard in a Pull- 
man the other day cleared up the mys- 
tery. It seems it wasn’t my ads that 
did it at all. 


They were talking about advertising 
—appeared to know all about it. 


“It isn’t always advertising that sells 
goods,’ said one. “Take Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream for example. Its adver- 
tising is written by a mere amateur who 
talks about himself more than about the 
Cream. Yet I understand that in a 
very short time this Cream has won 
leading rank in sales. That is simply 
because it’s a great shaving preparation 
—the finest I ever used.” 


“That so?” inquired the other man, 
“T never tried it.” 


“Then you don’t know what a per- 
fect shave feels like. Why honestly, 
Mennen’s actually makes you enjoy 
shaving. You don’t have to rub it in. 
It works perfectly with cold water. The 
lather holds three times as much moisture 
as anything I ever used—never dries on 
the face. And say! You can hoe the 
stubble off like scraping cream off a pan 
of milk.” 

Well, sir, that man raved about Mennen’s for 


ten minutes and actually made the other chap 
promise to:buy a tube that night. 


Get the point? Every man who uses Mennen’s 
goes around the country boosting for it—sort of 
an endless chain of personal recommendation. 


I know it couldn’t have been my ads—even 
though I never heard of a man who had tried one 
of my 12 cent demonstrator tubes without loosen- 
ing up for a full-sized tube after two or three 
Mennen shaves. 

There’s probably one of those coupon things 
below if you want a demonstrator tube. 


M Sal ) g 
(Mennen Salesman a2) 


Send 
12c 
for the 
Demon- 
strator 


Tube 


VARI 


JIM HENRY 
House of Mennen 
42 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Dear Jim: 
Most of my friends use Mennen’s 
and talk about it. Guess I’ll have 
to come through. Here’s 12 cents for 
a Demonstrator Tube. 


Name 


Address 
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IEUTENANT GAY OLIVER, of the home- 
| | coming Ninety-first, drew breath sharply. 
“By gorry— 
land!’’ he cried 
softly to himself. 
He might, it is 
true, have been a 
little more techni- 
cal about it. He 
could have yelled 
“Land—ho!” for 
Instances) oT 
“Land—off the 
stabbard bow!” 
But he didn’t be- 
long to that branch 
of the service and 
he held a very 
proper and acute 
contempt for the 
indecent language 
of the sea. The 
sea was not for him—not for 
him! He wasn’t keen about 
being rocked in the cradle of 
the deep.. He had tried it 
twice—once on the way over; once on the return 
trip. Each memorable occasion had laid him flat 
on his back for a week, downstairs in the basement. 
When at last he had found himself able to climb 
through the skylight out on to the roof, he had 
fetched with him a powerful binocular and kept 
both eyes and half a dozen lenses glued to the 
horizon. He wanted to go home. With all the persuasive 
power of his strong young will, he had endeavored to lure 
the elusive Western Hemisphere out of the obscure haze in 
which she had swathed her naked shores. Fifteen times in 
the last three days he had discovered land. He had been 
very properly jeered at for his pains. Thereafter he had 
kept his frequent discoveries severely to himself. But this 
time it looked—it really looked 
“By gorry—land!”’ he repeated to himself. 

A heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder. 
officer was standing over him. 

“Hello, old-timer!’’ quoth the fat fellow officer. ‘‘ What 
you thinking about?” 

Gay gave three-quarters of his chair. They occupied it 
very thoroughly by clutching each other about the 
shoulders. 

“What you thinking about, old-timer?” persisted his 
fat friend. 

Gay lowered his binocular and stared wistfully into the 
distances. 


A fat fellow 


“Women,” he returned. 

“Women!” echoed his companion. ‘‘How many of 
7em, now?”’ 

“All of ’em,” said Gay; ‘“‘all of ’em—rolled down into 
one.” 


“Funny note!” said the fat man. “I’ve been thinking 
about women myself. I most generally manage to think 
about ’em sometime during the day. I s’pose when we get 
back we can have our pick, old-timer.”’ 

““T’ve got mine,” said Gay. 

“Don’t fret, old-timer,”’ said the other. “I’ve got mine 
too.” He drew from his pocket a little case that opened 
with a spring. “Just cast your orbs on that!”’ 

Gay looked; he smiled a patronizing smile. 

“She must be some swell girl—by candlelight,” he con- 
ceded generously. Then he whipped out a picture of his 
own. “‘ My girl!’ he explained. 

His companion glanced at the picture indulgently. 

“Oh,” he said; ‘‘she’ll pass—in a crowd.” 

“Tm not saying a word against your girl, you know,” 
went on Gay politely; ‘‘she’s all right—for you. Only, I 
prefer my own.”’ 

He tucked the picture out of sight. 
pieces; he grew mushy. 

“Women’’—crooned Gay Oliver, the recollection of a 
long-forgotten fragment of poetic lore returning suddenly 
to mind—“ white arms—for the white arms of the women 
that hold us—we thank Thee ——” 

His companion thought it over in silence. 

“White arms!”’ he echoed finally. ‘‘Gosh!’’ 

After that, silence—and cigarettes. 


Then he went to 


A man who’s just finished his summer vacation never 
knows how much good it has done him and how much 
healthier he looks until he gets back home and takes a 
surreptitious glance at his fat jowls in the stationary mir- 
ror in the bathroom. Until Gay Oliver alighted from the 
afternoon train at River City and found himself once 
more upon the faniiliar station platform, he didn’t realize 
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what war had done to 
him. Butinthatinstant 
he knew he was differ- 
ent. He didn’t stop to 
moralize about it. He 
merely swooped down 
upon a little group, 
caught the best-looking 
girl in the bunch in his 
arms and kissed her and 
held her tight. 

“Oh, G-a-a-a-y!’’ 
shrieked Kitty Pearce in 
muffled tones. ‘‘Every- 
body’s looking! Don’t!” 

Gay released her when he got ready. Then he shook 
hands all round and apologized all round. 

““See you later, folks,”’ he said. “I’ve got a date uptown 
with my girl.” 

He dragged Kitty Pearce gently but firmly from the 
group, hustled her across the platform, and lifted her into 
her limousine, which stood there waiting for them. Her 
chauffeur tilted his head for orders. Gay issued them. 

“Stop at the Dime Savings Bank on the way up,’ he 
said. Then he climbed in after Kitty and drew down the 
shades. 

“Gay!” cried the girl. 

“Look here,” said Gay; “it was a bit raw—my grab- 
bing you that way on the platform in all that crowd.” 

“Raw?” echoed Kitty Pearce. “‘It was the most roman- 
tic moment in my whole life.” 

“You didn’t mind it, then?’ 


“‘T wouldn’t have missed it for worlds,” sighed the girl. 


She held him off and looked him over. ‘‘Gay,” she went 
on, ‘‘you’re so different, somehow.” 
“T feel different, now I’m back,” said Gay. ‘‘ What is 


it—better or worse?”’ 

“Oh, better!”’ she cried. ‘‘You’re so—so masterful, 
Gay. You're glorious! You just sweep me off my feet.”’ 

““Masterful?’”’ mused Gay. “That’s just a habit I had to 
get into over there. It’ll wear off in time.” 

“Oh, I hope it never does!”’ cried Kitty Pearce. 

“Gosh,” said Gay, “but I’m glad you’re not any differ- 
ent! You know what I think of you, don’t you?” 

“No,” challenged the girl. 

So Gay had to show her all over again. While he was 
showing her the car stopped. They came to with a start. 

“Dime Savings Bank,” said Gay; “‘here’s our first stop.” 

“What for?”’ queried the girl. 

“Thinking about you over on the other side,” said Gay, 
“‘saved up for me over a thousand dollars. I want to bank 
it while it’s hot. Come on!” 

Kitty drew back. 

“Do I look all right?” she demanded. 

“There’s only one way I can show you how all right you 
look,” said Gay. ‘‘Do you want to be shown some more?’”’ 

“t don’t care,” flushed Kitty Pearce. 

“Come on,” said Gay; ‘‘we’ll bank this money first.” 


He banked it, opening a new account. He showed the 
book to Kitty. 


“My first offense,’’ he said. 

“What do you mean?” queried the girl. 

“First money I ever. tried to save,” said Gay; “gives me 
one of those queer feelings you read about. Now,’ he said 


to the chauffeur, “you stop at Jamouneau, the jeweler’s, 
up the street.”’ 


Kitty climbed into the car. 
“Gay,” she cried, “I don’t want you to buy me any- 
thing at Jamouneau’s. I really don’t.” 


; “T’m not going to buy you anything,” said Gay; “don’t 
ret.” 


“What do you want to stop there for?” 


“You'll see.” The car stopped at Jamouneau’s. Gay 
alighted and stalked into the store with Kitty at his side. 


neau,” gai 
“about - eige 
months 
bought an engagement ri. 
you— price, four hundred do 
“Five hundred,” tamer 
Kitty Pearce.- 
‘Five hundred is what I told you,” said Gay; “ SF 
cost four hundred.” 
“Is there anything the matter with the stone?” qi 
Jamouneau. ; 
“Oh, no,” said Gay; ‘‘but I’ve been owing yo} 
hundred dollars on it for eighteen months. I thoug ] 
come in and settle up.’ 
Jamouneau stared at him as he took the money, © 
““And what is your name?” he queried. Gay tol j 
““Oh, yes,” said Jamouneau. ‘I remember that 
I remember it very well; in fact, we had charged it) 
profit and loss upon our books. Sir, you area ver \ 
man.’ | 
se I am now,’ 


’ said Gay. 


limousine. 

“Gay,” she exclaimed, ‘‘why did you tai me 
with you? Why need I have known?” 

“‘T wanted you to know,” said Gay. “‘You i! 
back that I was different somehow. Iam. I1¥ 
see how very different I am now from what I | } 

“But you almost told him that you used an 
honest.”’ | 

“T don’t know what you call it,” said Gay. “I 
I paid five hundred for a four-hundred-dolam i 
left town owing two hundred dollars on it.” — 

“You went to war.” 4 

“Yes,” said Gay; “‘and I could just as well have } | 
you a two-hundred-dollar ring and paid for it, and le| 
at that. Things have changed, Kitty. I’ve had a cha e 
catch up with myself.” 1 

“But you didn’t have to tell me.’ | 

“Think it over, please,” said cn “Don’t S. i 
I’ve started clean. You think it over, Kitty.” — 

That night when they were alone she put 
about his neck and put her lips close to his ear. “ 
whispered, ‘‘I’ve thought it over—and I think it 's 
ful. I—I didn’t realize the strength it took to ta 
into that store and tell.’’ } 

“Rats!” said Gay. “I couldn’t face old Jame e 
alone.’’ 

“Gay,” whispered Kitty, pressing her face agains 
“T want to tell you something nice. Will you listen a 
not laugh?” j 

“Go on!” cried Gay. f 

And she went on in a quavering voice, saying th 
what Ruth said to Naomi: 

“«Whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my peopl 
thy God my God.’”’ k 

“You didn’t have to say it,’’ whispered Gay, bli! 
“Don’t you know I know how you feel?” 

“‘T wanted to say it,” said Kitty. ei 

“Tm glad you said it,” returned Gay; “it sin! 
everything.” 

ee How? 9 ” ¥ 

““Why,’’ said Gay, “‘I came home to—to get 
don’t you see? And the way you’ve put it mak 
easy for me. I’ve had my mind on one objective; 
right in sight. a cal 

“T’m going to be just as honest with you, Gay, i 
are with me.” 

“You don’t have to, you know,” said Gay. 

“T want to be.”’ 

“Fine!” said Gay. | 

“So,’”’ went on the girl, “‘I had the nerve to Oo 
with mamma just this afternoon.” 

“Does it take nerye?”’ 

“Well, wasn’t it rather indelicate when you nade 
anything about it?” | 

en didn’t I say anything about it?” qu 
aL ‘hough we were engaged to be married. I ha 
anything about not getting married, have 1?” 
(Continued on Page 75) 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
‘i, anyway, I took it up with mamma. And she’s 
lighted, Gay, that you're so anxious, She wants us 
carried in the fall.” 
she what?” queried Gay. 


} fall.” ; f 
} fall,” said Gay, “is four months off. Where is 


mther? Get her. Bring her down.” 
4’s mother was glad to be summoned to this con- 


4 
‘it’s this about the fall?’”’ asked Gay. 

‘ean put it off till winter if necessary, Gay,” gra- 
yresponded the lady. 

sit off! What do you call four months but putting 


> cried Gay. 

én’t know that we can get ready in four months,” 
Sity’s mother. 

e den’t mind my calling you mother, do you?” 
diay. 


*nerfectly fine of you, Gay,”’ she returned. 
©, mother,” said Gay, “what is there to get 
9 
)— everything,” said mother, as though rendering 
sid explanation of the matter. 
~’t you please specify?” persisted the lieutenant. 
1 .e first place, this whole house has to be renovated 
~corated. And you know how 
ijis to get painters and deco- 
;) do any work. And dress- 
re-you can’t get the attention 
aiste for love or money. And 
thes #4 
oneedn’t go any further,”’ said 
I see clearly what you’re up 
stnother. Let me think it over 
dy or two. Then I'll let you 
aI 


uvhat-is there for you to think 
Gy?” 

ot” said Gay; “‘first thing is, 
‘oto get a job.” 

© about your old one, Gay?”’ 
edhe girl. 

‘silled, and I can’t have it if I 
it and I don’t want it if I can 
it, I’m out of the rut—and out 
” 

ater can get you a job,” said 
“| 

he reminds me,” said Kitty’s 
er“that Mr. Pearce asked me 


Ye 
ater,” corrected Gay; and 
“saother was so affected that 
ad:o wipe her eyes. 

ants to see you at his office 
> Iyrning.”” 

la; Kitty go with me?”’ 

h,ou’d better see Mr. Pearce 
-’ aid mother. 

moing to take Kitty with me,” 
‘teGay. “TI want to see all of 
Pan. I can’t let her out of 


i’ that romantic, mother?” 

Kiy. 

ustlike Paul and Virginia!” 

1 lr mother. She tapped the 

nat.on the shoulder. ‘Gay, I 

teen so proud and happy— 

lyirs!” 

© 2xt morning Gay—with Kitty at his side— 

edhe beardless and inoffensive Mr. Pearce in his den. 

“Y come down to get a job,” said Kitty. 

: Farce was distinctly troubled. 

ay he said, “I don’t suppose you know how a house 

* K'd has been hit by the war. We don’t deal in war 

tia; hence we’ve slumped. We had to cut off all the 

we uld spare. But I can do this for you: We've got 

of ur old men coming back to good jobs. I can turn 

f tose men down —_—” 

oldrs?” queried Gay. Mr. Pearce nodded. “Nix on 
sd Gay. 

rr, vent on Kitty’s father, “I can make a place for 

Ht amall salary—and you can work up.” 

oping figures out of one book into another, I sup- 
sid Gay. 

ust out that,” said Mr. Pearce. 

U's bt for me,” said Gay. “I’ve got to see people or 


ae else I can land for you somewhere else,” 

bans Said Gay; “and I’ll look round myself. 

dt look round to-day. So much for that. We’ve 
g to Mother Pearce about a wedding uy 

eye clouded. He nodded. i 

ant to get married, don’t you?” he said to Gay. 

what I came back intending to do,” said Gay. 


“Kitty,”’ said her father, “I’d like to talk to Gay 
alone—if you don’t mind.” 

Kitty glided toward the door. 

“Here!” cried Gay, running after her. ‘‘ You come back 
here.” He drew her back to her chair. ‘‘ You‘may as well 
say it to us both, father,’ went on Gay; “‘she’ll get it at 
secondhand anyway. So, shoot!” 

“What did your mother say about it, Kitty?’’ queried 
Pearce. 

“She said next fall,’”’ said Gay. 

“Tt’s all my fault,” went on Peurce. ‘‘I shouldn’t have 
put her in that false position. I suppose she gave you a 
reason?’’ 

“Painters and decorators—but not a word about the 
minister,” laughed Gay. 

“Gay,’’ said Pearce, looking the lieutenant in the-eye, 
“T’ve got a position to maintain in this town, and 2 wed- 
ding is the worst thing that could happen to me now. I 
suppose you know what a wedding’s going to cost?” 

“T’ve seen ’em anywhere from a dollar and a half up,’’ 
said Gay. 

“A wedding will cost me four thousand dollars,” said 
Pearce. 

“Why?” queried Gay. 

“Ask me something easy,’”’ returned Pearce. 
me! I don’t know. I only state the fact.’ 


‘ “Search 
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“This,”’ said Gay, “is Smith’s Shirt Emporium.” 

“But,” said Kitty, glancing at the overalls and the 
drivers’ gloves dangling all over the store front, “you don’t 
want to buy anything here.’ 

“Of course not,” said Gay. “‘I’m going in to see whether 
I can land a job.” 

“Here?” cried Kitty. 

““A job is a job,” said Gay. ‘Come on!”’ 

So, side by side, they stepped into Smith’s Shirt Empo- 
rium. Now Smith’s Shirt Emporium was no new thing in 
River City. It was as old as the hills. And it had a dis- 
tinctive trade—it sold to farmers, teamsters, day laborers. 
Its windows were replete with heavy woolen socks and 
bulky underwear, largely red in hue, and heavy winter 
caps and mittens. It was a store for the proletariat. Gay 
and Kitty Pearce found several of that class inside. In the 
front of the store, with his feet cocked up against the door- 
frame, there sat a big man with a ruddy face. He bowed 
to Gay as a matter of course. ‘‘The boss?”’ queried Gay. 

The big man shook his head. 

“The bess is back there, running round like a chicken 
with his head off. He’s short of help. I’m an old customer 
of his. So I have to wait—ding it! Here; won’t the lady 
have a chair?” 

The lady declined, but Gay proceeded with the con- 
versation. ‘I’m looking for a job,” he said. 

“What doing?’’ 
“ Anything.” 
The big man looked him over. 


““And that’s why we’ve got to wait?’’ 

“Exactly.” 

Gay looked at Kitty. Her face was burning and her eyes 
were smarting. She was ashamed. 

“And,”’ mused Gay, ‘“‘you want us to wait four months 
until you can raise four thousand dollars?”’ 

“You’ve said it.’ 

“Well, father,” returned Gay, “who am I to kick 
against the goad? What I’ve got to do is to go out and get 
a job. Come on, little one.” 

They walked in silence to the car. Then Gay burst into 
somewhat hilarious laughter. 

“Gay!” cried the girl, wondering. 

“Oh, I was just thinking,’’ explained Gay, ‘‘ what a com- 
plicated thing life used to be. Come on!” 

‘“Where do we go from here?” queried the girl. 

“Do you want to come with me?”’ asked Gay. 

“ee Do | tes ” 

“All right; we’ll go hunting for a job—the two of us. 
We'll make a day of it together.” 

“You want to buy some newspapers,” said Kitty. 

“Been all through ’em,” said Gay. ‘‘Nothing doing. 
I’m going through this town with a fine-tooth comb.” 

At four o’clock the patient limousine came to a full stop 
for the twentieth time. 

“What place is this?’”’ asked Kitty. She wasn’t tired; 
she was only anxious about Gay’s future possibilities. 


“T’m a calker over at the ship- 
yards,”’ he explained. ‘“‘Why don’t 
you go over there? That’s man’s 
work, there.”’ 

Gay shook his head. 

“First,” he said, ‘“‘they haven’t got 
any jobs I want. Second, I decline 
to risk my life. I’ve been through the 
mill once; why twice? I’ve got a 
special reason.”’ 

The big man looked at Kitty Pearce 
and smiled. 

“T see you have, captain,’’ he re- 
turned, ‘‘and I don’t blame you a bit. 
Look here!”’ he exclaimed suddenly. 
“You—you didn’t come in here look- 
ing for a job, did you?”’ 

“I’m looking for a job wherever a 
job can be found,” said Gay. 

“That’s a funny note,’’ mused the 
bigman. ‘I was talking to Old Man 
Smith the other day about a man 
like you.’”’ 

“What do you mean—a soldier?” 

“No. Here’s the point: Smith’s 
Shirt Store has been selling cheap to 
cheap people all its life. Now Smith 
is up against it. His store’s still 
cheap, but the cheap people are get- 
ting to be dear people. Look at me! 
When I first came in here I was earn- 
ing a dollar and a half a day. Now 
I sometimes earn as much as a hun- 
dred a week.”’ 

“That’s five thousand a year!” 
cried Kitty. 

“Tf I keep sober, miss,’’ said the 
big man, ‘“‘I can turn the scale at 
about thirty-eight hundred a year. 
But, of course, it took me years to 
get to that. That ain’tthe point. A 
hundred-dollar-a-week man _ can’t 
keep on buying the same stuff a twenty-dollar-a-week man 
does. You look at this suit—I had it made to order.” 

Gay looked at it. 

“Tt’s made right,” he said. 

“Stood me in eighty dollars,’’ said the calker; ‘‘and 
then, like a blamed fool, I step out of my high-priced 
tailor’s and come in here to Smith’s to get what he hasn’t 
got. Maybe you can help me. I came in to get a tie— 
a good one. And, by gosh, I’ve pawed over his whole 
stock—and there ain’t one I want!”’ 

Gay regarded the tie the man was wearing; it was a light 
salmon pink. 

“Of course,” said the man, ‘‘the one I’ve got on is all 
right. The missus picked it at a department store. It’s a 
good one; but I want another just as good. I’ll show you, 
now ——” He escorted Gay behind the counter. ‘Look 
over that junk,” he said, drawing out several cases. “You 
see, he hasn’t got the stock.” 

Gay looked the ties over. Then he picked up one with 
red and black stripes running diagonally—a very striking 
combination. 

“Now,” said he, ‘“‘this is the only possibility in the 
whole case. But that’s the tie for your new suit, sir. 
Try it on.” 

The calker jerked off his collar and cast it, with the dis- 
carded tie, on the counter. Gay looked at the collar. 
(Continued on Page 79) 
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oth Are Goodyear Tubes 


| ees ability to build and built up /ayer-upon-/ayer forms 
| tubes that last long and hold the most-practical container for this 
| air unfailingly is dramatically related _—_ elusive gas. 

| to the fact that Goodyear is also a 

successful manufacturer of balloons Is it not quite logical, therefore, that 
and dirigibles. this same built-up principle of con- 
| struction should be successfully ap- 
plied to tubes whose sole function it 


Now, as a matter of fact, there is 


| sound basis for such assertion. poe Ee: ey db, 
| 
Both tubes and gas bags present . 
problems of inflation. Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are 
built on this principle and their valve- 
For nine years, Goodyear has pio- patch is vu/canized-in. Built up as 


neered the furthering of aeronautics they are with several plies of pure 


in this country, as applied to the gum, they are the best air containers 
lighter-than-air craft. we know of. 


In constructing these giant gas bags 

the problem of inflation is exceed- 
ingly more complex than the prob- 
lem as presented in making tubes 
for tires. . 


There are literally thousands of pas- 
senger-car owners throughout Amer- 
ica who use Heavy Tourist Tubes 
exclusively, gladly paying the slightly 
added cost in the firm belief that they 
For the gas of the balloon is more _ thus protect and get more mileage 
elusive than air; harder . from their tires. 

to hold within rubber. os 


More Goodyear Tubes 
are used than any other 


kind. 


But it has been conclu- 
‘sively established that 


‘stout, light fabric, im- : 
| te = : : rome ore ee RE — The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
pregn ated with rubber section of a Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tube with plies Aree One 


separated to show layer-upon-layer construction. 
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Wherever they are 
“Wear-Ever” is with them 


With our heroes on land and sea—in the countries of Europe— 
aboard the ships of the great fighting and transport fleets—in 
the cantonments and training camps—in the hospitals and 
comfort-canteens — everywhere ! —“Wear-Ever” utensils are 
serving. 


That is why the supplies of “Wear-Ever” possessed by 
stores throughout the United States have been limited. 


That is why patriotic women have not insisted upon getting 


the exact styles or sizes of 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


they preferred—but gladly accepted the nearest approach to 
what they wanted that their “ Wear-Ever” dealers could furnish. 


We wish to announce, however, that now it is possible to 

resume manufacturing the complete line of “Wear-Ever,” 

oS Sp including those styles and sizes of utensils unobtainable during 
ALUMINUM WATER BOTTLE the war. 


Because “Wear-Ever” has con- 
tributed to the comfort and well- 
being of their boys, the hundreds 


“Wear-Ever” utensils are made 
in one piece—without joint or 


of thousands of women whose 
kitchens are equipped with 
“Wear-Ever” are even prouder 


seam—from thick, hard sheet 
aluminum. They have no coating 
to chip or peel; no place for food 


than ever of their beautiful, shin- to lodge—cannot rust—are pure 
ing, wonderfully durable utensils. and safe. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
New Kensington, Pa, 


» WEAR-EVER 


ALUMINUM 
iS 


a) 
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TRADE MARK 


; b A S 
ALUMINUM TABLE WARE . 
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(Continued from Page 75) 
me here,” said Gay, “if you don’t 
my butting in. Here’s the collar you 
] 


: th’s old customer hustled the new 
out of the case and put it on and tied 
ory be!” he said, looking at himself 

of Smith’s mirrors. “That certainly 


like folks. Go on, captain. What 
wrong with me?” 
smiled. 


you were a bookmaker that fawn- 

derby hat with its black band would 
) as silk.” 
ly hat, you mean?” gasped the cus- 
« taking it off and looking at it. 
it’s the matter with it?” 
fs all right for a bookmaker; but for 
Jleman calker Here; try this 
; gray cloth hat. There! Look at 
ie now.” 

customer took another look. 
“Captain, 
Is this 


Wl, glory be!’’ he cried. 
‘re have pulled some trick! 
>ogular line?” 
|aven’t any regular line,”’ said Gay. 
Yuld you mind doing me a favor? 
97 you for it, you know.” 

me it,’ said Gay. 

n you come up to my place some- 
:4d look over what I’ve got and put 

9” 


sure!” said Gay. 

ay!” eried the girl. 

he’s going to pay me for it,” said 
, 3 though that settled it. 

en can you come?” queried the 


ajooked at Kitty and thought about it. 
en do you leave home?” he asked. 
s<en-thirty in the morning,” said the 
rian. 
be at your house to-morrow morning 
«iirty. I'll spend one hour with you. 
1 charge you ten dollars for the job.” 
Die!” said the other. 

ere do you live?”’ queried Gay. 
Tivonian Apartments—just up that 
at’s settled, captain. Now you 
ait. I’m going to get you a job right 
. e’s been paying a dub twenty-five 
e] You ask him forty. You tell him 
t ] needs and what’s the trouble with 
to:. He’s looking for a man like you.” 
litell him what you told me,” said 


Snth!” yelled the calker. Smith 
p¢ a customer for a moment and re- 
idé to the summons. “Captain 
erfriend of mine,” said the calker, 
re at Kitty. ‘‘He’s just the man you 
ayjalked for ten minutes. Smith lis- 
d. Finally he nodded. 

Thpay,” he said, ‘‘is thirty a week.” 
| ynt fifty,” said Gay. 
iejcompromised at forty-five. 
ian experiment,” said Smith. 


“ee Tl 


yi on at forty-five for three months. 
min you begin?” 

The weeks from to-day,” said Gay. 
Ohny Lord!” said Smith. “I want a 
Tint now.” 

Wit’s the rush?” 
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“Waster trade,’’ said Smith. 

“Big demand for spring overalls,’ added 
the calker. 

“To-morrow morning at eight o’clock,”’ 
said Gay; ‘‘but I want a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, without pay, when the rush is over.” 

“You get it.” 

“Done!” said Gay. He slipped his arm 
through Kitty’s and led her to the car. 

“Gay,” she exclaimed as they rolled 
homeward, ‘‘whatever did you do it for?” 

“Do it for?” echoed Gay. ‘“‘Gorry, little 
one, I’ve got a job!” 


“Kitty,’’ whispered Gay after the some- 
what ubiquitous Pearce household had left 
them to themselves that evening, “I think 
it’s quite reasonable and proper, on the old 
man’s—on Father Pearce’s—account, to 
postpone that wedding till the fall.’ 

“Oh!” cried the girl. ‘I’m glad you 
approve. Mother will be pleased.”’ 

“What I should prefer myself,’’ mused 
Gay, “‘is a military wedding, with crossed 
swords and everything.”” He was quite 
conscious that he was talking like a school- 
girl, but he went on his way blithely. 
“With crossed swords,’ he repeated, in- 
haling a deep breath. 

“Oh, of course,”’ said Kitty; ‘‘we must 
have that, Gay.” 

“Yes,”’ said Gay dubiously. ‘“‘And when 
does the old lady—when does mother figure 
out we’ll have this wedding?” 

“Tn October,” said Kitty. 

“Fall begins in September, 
minded her. 

“T know; but mother likes October.” 

“That,” said Gay, “‘puts the kibosh on a 
military wedding.” 

“Why?” queried the girl. 

“T’ve been mustered out,’ said Gay; 
“fat the end of four months off comes my 
uniform.” 

“Oh, Gay!” cried the girl. ‘‘Then we’ve 
got to have it inside of the four months. 
Mother will want a military wedding.” 

Gay shook his head. 

“T think, you know,” he said, “‘that your 
father’s got the right idea. Don’t get mar- 
ried till you’re ready. Your mother’ll be 
ready in about five months. Your father 
may be ready then. You’re ready almost 
any time, aren’t you?” 

“Ye-e-es,”’ said Kitty, snuggling a little 
bit closer. 

“That leaves only me to be considered,” 
said Gay. “I suppose they wouldn’t want 
it postponed a little longer?”’ 

“‘T hate winter weddings,” said the girl. 

“T’m strong for weddings any time,”’ re- 
turned Gay; ‘‘but we needn’t have a win- 
ter wedding. I was figuring on October of 
next year.” 

“Gay—that’s a year and a half from 
now!” 

“Of course!’’ said the lieutenant. 

_ “But we can’t wait that long.” 

“Maybe we’ll have to,”’ said Gay, pull- 
ing out a piece of paper and a pencil. 
“Getting married is a purely mathematical 
proposition, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t see how,” said the girl. 

“T do,” said Gay. “First place, I’ve got 
about a thousand dollars in the savings 
bank. It’ll cost me five hundred of that to 
get stocked up with a decent outfit for the 


” 


Gay re- 
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wedding, and the teas, and what all— 
won’t it?” 

“Y-e-e-s,”’ said Kitty. 

“And I’ve got to slip the Right Rever- 
sey Devens, of Saint Mark’s, a fifty-dollar 

i mes 

“ce Sy esne 

“And a bachelor dinner—and cuff but- 
tons and pins for the boys, and gloves, and 
flowers. There goes the other five hundred. 
That leaves me strapped. We want a wed- 
ding trip, don’t we?” 

“Why, Gay, of course!’ cried the girl, 
her eyes shining. 

“Fifteen dollars a day apiece for three 
weeks,” said Gay. “I’ll need another thou- 
sand before I even think of getting married. 
It’ll take a whole year to save that up. 
Then, house furnishing—and wedding 
presents.” 

“You won’t have to buy those,” said 
Kitty. 

“Won't I?” returned Gay. ‘Our whole 
future is going to be mortgaged by paying 
back wedding presents. As sure as we need 
fifty dollars for the baby 

“c Gay!” 

“Just so surely somebody’ll be getting 
married and want that fifty. We’ve got to 
think about that, haven’t we?” 

“T hadn’t, so far,” murmured Kitty. 
“Tt’s awfully discouraging, Gay.’ 

“Not at all,” said Gay. “I’ve got a job. 
In the course of a year or two I can save up 
fifteen hundred—maybe more.” 

“But,” said Kitty, “you’ll get a better 
job—one like you had before.” 

Gay laughed raucously. 

“Do you know what I was making when I 
half bought that ring for you at Jamou- 
neau’s? Thirty-five a week—eighteen hun- 
dred a year. Now if Old Smith of the shirt 
store finds my references all right I’ll be 
getting five hundred more a year. Kitty, 
I’ve got some job!”’ 

“But—then you couldn’t have married 
me with that other job.” 

“At that time I figured out I couldn’t— 
true.” 

“But why did you 

“Just because I had to grab you before 
anybody else got you, Kitty. It was nerve. 
I wanted you that bad.” 

Silence—a rather twittering silence. 

“And you have always wanted me?’ 
pleaded Kitty as soon as she could reclaim 
her lips for speech. 

“You don’t have to ask me,” said Gay. 
“How about you, Kitty?” 

“Oh, Gay—you’ve always been so won- 
derful!”’ 

“Really?” 

“There never was anybody else; there 
never could be, Gay.”’ 

“Listen,” said Gay; “I’m going to tell 
you something—something that I know is 
true. You remember when I asked you— 
you remember when you let me kiss you 
the first time?” 

“ Gay 1? 

“Now at that time,’ went on Gay, 
“there was only one vital thing in the 
whole world—you and me, and what we 
meant to each other. Am I right?” 

“You know it, Gay.” 

“And when I went to France you thought 
just about the one person in the world?” 


”” 
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“You know it.” : 

“Nothing in the whole world counted 
but me—not your father or your mother; 
not anybody—just me?” 

“You know it, Gay.” 

“And you’ve prayed every night that I 
might get back safe and sound?” 

“You don’t know ——” 

“Yes; Ido,” said Gay. “I’m telling you. 
And if I had come back crippled—shot to 
pieces—you’d have married me just to 
take care of me the rest of my life—if I’d 
have let you. Right?” 

“TI would have married you even against 
your will, Gay.” 

“Now,” went on Gay, “all you’ve 
thought about me all that time I’ve thought 
of you. The one big thing I did in life be- 
fore I went was-to go after my objective— 
that was you. You’ve always been my 
objective. I’m after you yet. So we’re agreed 
on that. Nothing in the whole world mat- 
ters but we, us and company—does it, 
Kitty?” 

“T should say not.” 

“Well, what’s the use of getting married 
at all?’’ queried Gay. 

“Why—we’ve got to get married, Gay. 
We—we love each other.” 

“So we do, by gorry!”’ said Gay. “‘And 
we’ve got to get married. Nothing else 
counts now, does it? Just getting married! 
Please tell me whether I’m right.” 

“Gay, you know you’re right.” 

“Mother doesn’t count; father 

“Well ” faltered the girl. 

“Wait a bit,” said Gay; “let’s go back. 
When I was in France you didn’t pray that 
mother and father should be kept safe, did 
you?—I mean, not hard.” 

ce No.”’ 

“Just wanted me to come back?” 

soViesses 

“So we could get married and live hap- 
pily ever afterward?”’ 

“eé Yes.’”’ 

“Allright! Now do you know what mar- 
riage is?”’ 

“Why, yes, Gay,” said the girl shyly, 
wondering where all this was tending—or 
else not wondering and following his lead 
blindly. 

“T mean, do you know what getting mar- 
ried is? There was a sergeant in my com- 
pany—a lawyer—always talking law to us 
in the dugouts and behind the lines. He 
told us what a marriage really is. Do you 
know?” 

“Tell me.” 

“T committed it to memory,” said Gay. 
“T know it word for word: ‘Marriage is 
a present agreement between competent 
parties to become husband and wife.’” 

“‘T suppose that’s what the minister says, 
in effect.” 

“The minister don’t figure in what I’m 
talking about. He simply solemnizes mar- 
riage; he simply tells people what the 
parties have agreed to. That’s what my 
sergeant said; and I know he’s right. A 
present agreement between competent 
parties, Kitty. We take it that we’re com- 
petent parties. Now for the present agree- 
ment: Do you take me for your husband, 
Kitty?” 

“Why, yes, Gay.” 

(Concluded on Page 82) 
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Factories and warehouses 
the Planters Nut and Chocols | 
Company at Suffolk, Va., a 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where mo 
than a million pieces of pean 
confections are made daily. 
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Whole Salted 


National Taste 


° ® e 
| 

Delightfully Satisfied 
V-RYONE who likes good things likes Pennant 
hanuts, and why shouldn’t they? Pennant Pea- 
rits are the pick of the Virginia crop, selected for 
ail excellence, and the Planters exclusive process of 
ity gives them a crispness and flavor never found 
diary peanuts. 

Cian, free from skins and properly salted, these big, 
kernels are almost irresistible. At meals or be- 
ameals, in work hours and play hours—whenever 
petite craves a satisfying morsel—Pennant Peanuts 
il'the bill. 

2y are wholesome, too, and you can eat all you. 
pound of Pennant Peanuts is more nutritious 
ayound of beefsteak. 

a Peanuts fresh and crisp in the 5c 
in bag with the red Pennant on it, or in the handy 
y vackages—pound and 4-pound tins, and 10 and 
(glasses. 


Planters 


Nut and Chocolate Company 


PERE, PA. SUFFOLK, VA. 


The name “ Planters" on 
peanut confections and pea- pia 
nut food products, stands for ys > 
the highest standard of qual- ; 
ity and purity. 
we 

5 Nut anp CHOCOLATE CoMPANY 
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(Concluded from Page 79) 

“Well, I take you for my wife, then. 
We’re married!” 

“Not really?” 

“Really,” said Gay; “‘all the rest of the 
stuff is just for evidence. We’re married 
now.” 

“Gay!” cried the girl, a bit alarmed. 

“Oh, we’re not going to set_up house- 
keeping—not just yet,” said Gay; “but 
I’ve got part of my objective. So have you. 
We can fix up the evidence later. Now,” 
he went on, ‘“‘tell me why you want a big 
church wedding?” 

“Why, every girl wants it, Gay.” 

“So does every man, perhaps. But he 
doesn’t want it if it’s going to stand in the 
way of his everlasting happiness. Listen: 
Do you think the finest thing in the world 
to me would be walking back down the aisle 
with you on my arm and a lot of uniformed 
O. D.’s behind us, with all the world staring 
us in the face? Think of it! A triumph, 
Kitty. But it’s a mathematical proposi- 
tion. I want five thousand to my credit 
before I try it—try that wedding and all 
the obligations it entails. It’s something I 
can’t get—not if I’m to have you. There’s 
only one vital thing in life to me. That’s 
you! And I’ve got you—and you've got 
me. Nothing else matters now.” 

“But, Gay ke 

“Yes,” said Gay; ‘‘I’ll listen if you want 
me to.” 

“But, Gay,’’ persisted the girl, ‘mother 
and father—and all my relatives and 
friends a 

“What about ’em?” said Gay. 

“Tt isn’t what I want, Gay ——’’ fal- 
tered the girl. 

“What do you want?”’ queried Gay, for- 
getting his promise to listen. ‘‘Tell me the 
truth now.” 

“T want you.” 

“Sure?” 

“You know it.” 

“More than anything else in the world?” 

“a Yes.”’ 

“Positive about it?” 

“Positive!” 

“All right. Go on.” 

“Tt isn’t what I want,’’ went on Kitty— 
“honestly! It’s what they’ll all expect. 
Everybody will expect me to have a big 
wedding, Gay.” 

eS ae you’re afraid to disappoint them?”’ 

“ es.’”’ 

“You’re afraid of disappointing your 
father and your mother and your relatives 
and all your friends. Aren’t you afraid of 
disappointing yourself—and me?” 

“But we understand each other, Gay. 
The rest of the people wouldn’t understand. 
I’m afraid ”? Gay held her close. 

“Kitty, dear,” he said, “listen: How 
many times do you think I felt afraid over 
in France? A thousand times! Roll those 
thousand times all into one, Kitty, and you 
won’t begin to express how afraid I was to 
take you in and face Jamouneau about that 
ring—you and Jamouneau together. That 
was the hardest thing I ever did. I’ll never 
be afraid again of anything in life ——” 
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“Oh, Gay!” cried the girl, the trouble 
suddenly disappearing from her eyes. 
“Gay, I see it; I see it all. I really do. 
I want you, Gay. I don’t care for anything 
else in the whole world. I want just you. 
Look at me, Gay. I understand. And I'll 
never be afraid.” 

She really thought she wouldn’t. 

“Settled?” said Gay. ‘Then we'll have 
a military wedding, Kitty.” 

“But you said ”” protested the girl. 

“Oh, we’re married,’ returned Gay; 
“but we'll solemnize it with crossed swords 
at St. Mark’s.’’” 

“A church wedding?” 

“A chancel wedding, with half a dozen 
uniforms and a maid of honor, and mighty 
little else.”’ 

“T want Alice Kirk for maid of honor,” 
said Kitty quite promptly; “and I’ve got 
to have something made to wear.” 

“You've got two weeks to do it in,”’ said 
Gay. “Go to it. And I’ll see the Right 
Reverend Devens and arrange for twenty 
dollars’ worth of wedding right away.” 

He saw the Right Reverend Devens. 
Then he caught Peter Fairbanks on the fly 
during the noon hour next day. 

‘‘Peter,”’ said Gay, “I’m going to get 
married.” 

“Wish I was,” said Peter. 

“Your fiancée’s going to be maid of 
honor at our wedding,” said Gay. 

“What are you marrying on, Gay?” 
queried Peter Fairbanks. He was a very 
immaculate young man of commanding 
presence and physique, who had been re- 
jected for active service five times because 
his upper teeth closed down inside his lower 
set instead of vice versa. ‘‘What are you 
marrying on, Gay?” he repeated. 

Gay blinked his eyes. 

“T’ve got a job in Smith’s Shirt Store,” 
he said. 

““Good Lord!” 

“Tt’s the good Lord that put the nerve 
into me to do it,’”’ went on Gay. 

“What are you getting?” queried Peter. 

Gay told him. 

“T’m getting eighty a week,’ went on 
Peter, ‘‘and I can’t get married—not to 
Alice Kirk.” 

“Why don’t you get married anyway? 
oe not to Alice Kirk, then to somebody 
else.”’ 

“Never thought of it!’”’ said Peter. 

“Think it over while you’re standing up 
with me at my wedding, then,” said Gay. 

He let it go at that. Then he routed out 
half a dozen army officers he knew. 

“Going to have a military wedding,” he 
told them; ‘‘want you in on it.” 

“What’s a military wedding?” they 
asked him. 

“Crossed swords,” said Gay. 

“‘Swords! Where can we get swords?” 

“Tl hire ’em for you at a costumer’s,” 
said Gay; ‘‘this thing has got to be done 
right.”’ 

Early the next evening Gay swung round 
to the big Pearce house. 

“Do you mind coming with me, Kitty?” 
he queried. “I’ve got some preparations to 
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make. I want to show you something— 
something nice.” 

“Do we need the car?” 

“cc NOx 

Fifteen minutes later he stood before a 
door in the corridor of an apartment house 
fumbling with a key. 

“Gay,” cried the girl in alarm, “what 
place is this?” 

“This,” said Gay, “is the Trevonian 
Apartments.’’ He unlocked the door and 
switched on the lights. ‘‘ Walk in,” he said. 

Kitty walked in. She walked into three 
rooms, a bath, and a kitchenette. She 
sniffed the air. “Sulphur,” said Gay; ‘I’ve 
been fumigating.”’ 

“What for?”’ 

“General principles.” 

“What a dirty, dirty place!” cried Kitty. 

“Tt is now,” said Gay; “‘but it won’t 
be—soon.”’ 

“JT don’t like it,’’ said Kitty. 

“You don’t now,” said Gay. 

“Where is the Trevonian Apartments?” 
queried Kitty. 

“Three-quarters of a mile from my job,” 
said Gay. 

“‘But—are we going to live here, Gay?” 

“We're going to try.” 

* But—why didn’t you consult me about 
ate 

“T thought you liked my masterful de- 
cisive way,’’ he reminded her. 

“T do; but i 

“T thought it all out,”’ said Gay, “and I 
decided that you’d prefer me to shoulder 
the responsibility. It would have to come 
to this anyway.” 

“Mother and I could have found some 
nicer place.” 

“Not,” said Gay, ‘for thirty dollars a 
month and within walking distance of my 
job. Excuse me a minute,’ he went on, 
shutting himself into the kitchenette; “I’ve 
got to make a quick change.”’” He made it, 
reappearing almost instantly in overalls. 

““What are you going to do, Gay?” 

“T’m going to scrub the whole darned 
business. I’m going to clean her up.” 

“Tl help you.” 

“You'll sit on that stepladder and 
watch,” said Gay. 

“You could hire it done,’’ she protested. 

“Don’t believe it,’’ said Gay; ‘“‘this job 
has got to be personally conducted, little 
one. 

“Now,” he said, at the end of two hours’ 
hard work, during which the girl watched 
him in wonderment, “‘when I get this trim 
done in white enamel and have the walls 
done in gray—why, there you are! We 
own enough furniture between us to fill 


“em. When we get it in here Presto! 
Change!” 
“But the people ” cried Kitty aghast. 


“Don’t worry about ’em,” said Gay; 
“they won’t bother themselves about us. 
They want to hobnob with spenders.” 

“Who are they?” 

“One of ’em’s a calker from the ship- 
yards. I held a consultation with him 
this morning over his wardrobe. He’s a 
spender—that lad. While I talked he ate. 


He put away a whole tenderloin st 
three fried eggs and half a dozen ¢ 
of bacon. No use of our trying to k 
end up with a crowd like that! Tt 
apartment on his say-so. He ¢laj 
the best-run place in town for the 
and plenty warm in winter, which j} 
to count with us. We may need ;) 
heat next winter. You can’t tell.” | 
Kitty didn’t discuss that phase 
situation. She just stared helple| 
Gay. He came over to her and tool} 
his arms. | 
“You can lay it all on me, little 9! 
me and my masterful decisive way} 
you like so much—or don’t. But—} 
me!—there’s no other way we can ) 
I’ve thought it all out. We can’t st), 
other way unless we want to he al 
people all the rest of our lives, P\ 
please don’t be afraid!” - 
“Oh, Gay,’ cried the girl conj 
“T’m asleep at the post! I’m a rer 
I’m a traitor! I’m anything you 
call me. But I promise you— 
this time—I’ll never, never be } 
again.” - | 
Two weeks later—after the Hast), 
at the shirt store had subsided—Ga}, 
a week off and got married. They g| 
thoroughly married, under a wide i; 
of crossed swords. * 
Two nights after they got bacl\ 
Kirk drove over with Peter Pait| 
Truth to tell, Alice Kirk came to sco | 
she didn’t scoff. She glanced abc! 
gray-and-white suite in amazement. | 
“Why, it’s absolutely seru 
Pete!”’ she said to Fairbanks. 
‘“What does it stand you in a m| 
said Pete. : ‘ly 
Gay told him. Peter blinked his | 5 
“Thirty dollars a month?” he qi 
““What does it cost you to live?” _ 
Gay told him that. Pete blinked } 
some more. a 
“Get that, Alice?” he exd} 
“They’re doing this on less money } 
earn!” 
“They can’t be!”’ cried Miss Kirk 
“You—you wouldn’t be i 
an apartment in this house, y yuld 
queried Gay. “‘There’s to be 0 
the first of the month.” : 
Peter Fairbanks, his heart in 
looked at Alice hard. ; 
“Jumping Jerusalem!” he | 
thee behind me, Satan!” i eae 


| 
H| 


wonderful smile. ise 
“Let’s!’’ she cried, creeping 
suddenly burying her face i shi 0 
Gay winked at Kitty. Then he ge | 
number he wanted and got the Righ ' 
erend Mr. Devens on the wire. 
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ue Buckle OverAlls 


Mnerica’s first work-garment for engineers, farmers, me-  e2Q"Ank 
sics and men who delight in doing home heater, auto and |*@"““"* 
en chores! First, because of wear-resisting, long-service 
fio blue denim; because of perfect workmanship down to 
“lest details; because of generous “oversize’’ proportions 
acertainly guarantee absolute comfort; because of a solid reinforced 
eband that makes ripping impossible; because seams are un- 
ekable and solid brass buttons, buckles and clasps are fitted to 
wi-off the stiffest work day tug! And, the fly is cut into the 
ell, not separate and sewed on. ; 


Red.U S Pat. OFF, 


ie Buckle Coats have raglan sleeves that assure full-sway for 
ey strain, twist or pull! 


Merchants who have not yet had an opportunity to sell Blue Buckle OverAlls 
' should write at once for detailed information. Kindly send jobber’s name and address. ° 


OBBERS OVERALL COMPANY, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
| ed 


| Largest Manufacturers of Union Made Overalls Exclusively in the World 
tir Agents: W. T. Stewart Dept., Leonard Sales Co., 64 Leonard St., New York 
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AifiSermmaisesnatniah 


Sudian Refining Company, 


Producers and Refiners of Petroleum 
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The Oil that keeps pace 
with Motor Improvement 


HE name Havoline on lubricating oil 
epitomizes certain things that it will 
profit you, as the owner of a passenger 

car, truck, or tractor, to remember. 

Havoline Oil is one of the oldest motor 
lubricating oils. A score of years of patient 
development have made it what itis today. 
It has kept pace with motor improvement. It 
does everything that a motor lubricating oil 
should and can do. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of motorists have discovered that 
Havoline Oil makes their cars run as smoothly 
and quietly as a placid river. 

The name Havoline is more than just a 


guarantee of quality. It conveys a singularly 
persuasive satisfaction to the purchaser; for 
it is a symbol of not only unusual worth, 


but of prolonged years of craftsmanship be- 
hind it. 


One of the grades of Havoline Oil exactly - 


fills the needs of your car, truck, or tractor, 
whatever its make, type, model, or length of 
service. Your dealer will tell you just what 
grade of Havoline you require. Whether you 
buy it by the gallon for your car or by the 
barrel for your tractor, you will find that this 
distinguished oil will save you repairs, break- 
downs, idleness, and expensive replacements. 


Havoline greases are compounded of Havoline Oil and 


pure, sweet tallow. Clean to handle and correct in body 
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'B of Mike!” said 
Yd Sam McCall, 
‘taring down to- 
the railroad sta- 
‘Who’s the meek 
‘brother cringin’ . 
shis way?” 
‘as the end of a 
it desert day and 
‘us fellows stood 
{on the porch of 
Bauer’s saloon, 
jg and chatting 
jr, enjoying the 
prative coolness 
td come upon the 
ith the setting of 
u behind the crest 
1) Butte. Every- 
vas friendly and 
tured; pay par- 
uittention to this, 
o will always find 
focity in a couple 
aps of a fiction 
eithan you'll dis- 
» a dozen mining 
IS) 
‘vin’ him offhand 
iipartial,’’ -ven- 
| (d Cahuenga Bill 
y:ocking his head 
reide and observ- 
1¢ pproaching man 
aareful eye, “I'd 
1evas a victim of 
re decrepitude, 
ct on the desert 
ial one more try 
nis failin’ health; 
ne he’s totterin’ 
wr'or a dozen aigs 
trv!” 
nic was irony, of 
e;‘or the stranger 
Wz coming up the 
y dewalk was a 
ar rizzly bear of a 
2 was huge up 
jon; huge all the 
rend. He had 
, veckled hands, 
recish hairs grow- 
miem. His head 
rec too, and the 
onand fierce look- 
Asie neared us we 


hahe had a mean 
‘A ad bloodshot, 
’ lile eyes which 
id Sspiciously right, left and ahead, the inflamed lids 
»g lem seem startlingly like the eyes of a ferocious 
boz, seeking trouble. 
‘himan came past Hop Yick’s restaurant the door 
ed iddenly and the Chinaman stepped out on the 
valk Hop Yick was not expecting to meet anyone 
the ig man lurched into him and knocked him flat 
thempact of a heavy shoulder. 

ap \ck was not in the least hurt. He accepted the 
® #an unavoidable accident, got up, grinned, dusted 
éndrom his flowing trousers, and pattered off down 
vee The stranger paid not the slightest attention 
e Cnaman’s misfortune. 

did ou see that?” muttered Pete King indignantly. 
le Smmed into the Chink on purpose,” said Perley 
‘The big hooligan!” 
leet of our sour regard shouldered through our 
“ring, with never a word or a look of greeting or 
- 30 far as he was concerned we were not there. 
alr’s door was closed. It was a flimsy thing and 
ner did not stop to open it. He swung a hamlike 
te door leaped from its hinges and was splintered 
heloor inside. The surly visitor stalked across the 
gend stood up at the bar. 

T agers of the oil of hell!’ he snarled across at Old 
T then we noticed that he had a long blued six- 
Fed upon each hip. ‘‘And be damn quick about 
gtwled. “T’m dry all the way down.” 

essir!” gulped Jake Bauer; ‘and we who stood 
© orch saw and were amazed. 

t!” whispered Sam McCall. ‘“He’s got Ole 
e’s goat.” 


ct 


Two-Gun Pete Had Sandstorm’s Goat. 


And none who saw could doubt it. Old Jake Bauer was 
noted for his readiness to fight anything, anywhere and 
anyhow. Fists or guns, ear-chewing or throwing beer 
bottles, Old Jake Bauer claimed the distinction of mixing 
it with the best of them, losing nothing from his prestige 
and finding none to pick a flaw in his artistry. His face 
proved it, with a multitude of scars; and his broken nose 
gave to his face a peculiarly forbidding look. It was a 
notable fact on the desert that one glare from Old Jake’s 
crossed eyes, supplemented by the background of that 
scandalous face, had won the veteran desert bartender 
many a battle. 

Outside on the porch, we who knew all these things 
watched furtively and marveled as the man with the por- 
cine eyes drank his whisky in solitary exclusiveness, while 
across the bar Jake Bauer, buffaloed for once in his tem- 
pestuous career, polished the mahogany nervously and 
breathed loudly through his broken nose. 

Three times the big man filled his glass from the squat 
black bottle before his thirst was assuaged. Then he bent 
a red glare across the bar. 

“My name’s Scatcher,’”’ he announced; ‘‘ Pete Scatcher. 
Out in the Lava Beds they call me Two-Gun Pete.” He 
stood for a moment, slightly unsteady in the legs, but 
with a heavy-lidded, unwinking gaze fixed sullenly upon 
the bartender’s eyes. ‘‘Charge them drinks!”’ he said. 
“Charge ’em to Two-Gun Pete. I reckon you’ll remember 
me better thataway.’’ He turned and walked out. At the 
door he stopped and looked back. 

‘“And the door,’’ he added, ‘‘charge that too! And 
leave it down. I can’t bear to find no door shut when I 
come after a drink.”’ 


Nobody Admitted it Aloud, But Everybody Admitted it Within His Soul 


He walked out through 
our crowd. This time he 
went slowly, bending 
about him that slow, sul- 
len, red-eyed glare. It 
was a challenge; and we 
all knew it. But nobody 
moved and nobody said 
a word. Two-Gun went 
back along the sidewalk. 
At the end of the block 
Hop Yick pattered sud- 
denly round the corner, 
coming back to his place 
of business. Two-Gun 
lurched violently at the 
Chinaman; but Hop 
Yick sprang aside, quite 
off the sidewalk, and es- 
caped the impact, grin- 
ning. The bad man 
disappeared round the 
corner; and we avoided 
one another’s eyes. We 
were ashamed. 

Jake Bauer was 
ashamed, too, though he 
said not a word as he 
came out from behind 
his bar and began clear- 
ing the remains of his 
door from the littered 
floor. But Jake’s breath- 
ing could have been 
heard a block away. 

I think it was the un- 
expectedness of the thing 
that caught us. Not one 
of us would have stood 
for these insults had they 
come to us gradually. 
Ordinarily Jake Bauer 
would have turned his 
saloon into a slaughter- 
house had an insolent 
stranger done a tenth of 
the things Two-Gun had 
done. 

Nor would we Sand- 
storm men have al- 
lowed this quarrelsome 
pilgrim to depart with- 
out a dire settlement re- 
garding the matter of 
his bullying assault upon 
poor Hop Yick; for 
right here I wish to ex- 
_plain that the yellow, 
leather-skinned China- 
man was one of Sand- 
storm’s most esteemed citizens. The reason for this lay 
grounded deep in our hearts, for Hop Yick was the original, 
Simon-pure Friend in Need. No matter how remote the 
chances that he would ever realize on his gamble, Hop 
Yick was always ready to trust any desert man who was 
broke and hungry. Never in the history of Sandstorm had 
he refused any unfortunate a meal and a bed for the night. 

“Ketchum glub now; some day you pay, aw’ li’!”’ This 
was the Chinaman’s invariable formula; and many a 
desert struggler had weathered the storms of adversity by 
reason of the rope thrown him by the good-hearted Mon- 
golian. We who knew these things, and felt for Hop Yick 
a sincere regard, growled among ourselves and wondered 
why we had said nothing when our yellow friend was set 
upon. It did not seem possible that we had stood by and 
seen such a thing done. 

But it really had happened, and the big man had our 
goats. That was it—he had our goats! It is not at alla 
refined phrase, but it expresses something that nothing 
else in our language touches, even remotely. It is a psy- 
chological thing; but, emphatically, when a man gets 
your goat you suffer a tangible loss. Something really 
goes from your possession to his—sometimes permanently. 

Yes; Two-Gun Pete had Sandstorm’s goat. Nobody 
admitted it aloud, but everybody admitted it within his 
soul. Two-Gun outweighed any other man in camp; he 
was so evidently a bad man. As I have said before, we 
were a peaceable, friendly body of men.. We disliked 
trouble. Even Jake Bauer, the scarred old gladiator, had a 
kindly soul; and I’ve seen him play with Perley Moore’s 
children by the hour. No man can be all bad if he loves 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Austin Speed is the Speed of Metho 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD | 


No. 1 Standard—This type is 60 feet wide with one row of columns, 
and no monitor. It is designed for light-machine work and storage. 
It can be any length in multiples of 20 feet. Built in 30 working-days. 


No. 2 Standard—90 feet is the width of this building. It has two 
rows of columns and a monitor to give good light and air. It is designed 
for foundry and heavy-machine and erecting-shop work, and may be 


equipped with craneway if desired. Built in 30 working-days. 


No. 3 Standard—This is the ‘‘ Universal” type. It is 100 feet wide, 
or wider in multiples of 50 feet, and any length in multiples of 20 feet. 
It has a monitor with a single row of columns. Built in 30 working- 


days. 


No. 4 Standard—This is the saw-tooth type. It can be built any 
size in bays of 20 feet x 30 feet. Level suspension for shaft hangers 


is provided. Built in 60 working-days. 


The First Standard Factory-Building 
ever erected was built by Austin in 1909. 


Since then 16 linear miles of Austin 
Standard Buildings have been erected 
for 240 concerns in 46 lines of business: 


uy ERMANENT | factory-buildings 
ready for useful occupancy in 
30 and 60 working-days, complete 
industrial plant erected and equipped 
in from one-third to one-half the 
usual time.” 


Such is the Austin result—an accom- 
plishment that marks a newera in indus- 
trial construction. Through the Austin 
Method hundreds of factory-buildings 
in over 46 Industrial Fields have been 
completed in record time. Great sav- 
ings in capital and speeding up for pro- 
duction has been the economic result. 


| 
} 


Organization is largely ral 
It is the system of the Austin met} 
—a co-ordination of architectural | 
engineering skill, purchasing abi! 
and construction supervision. 


More simply stated, it is am organ | 
force that delivers the concrete, steel, b! 
and lumber from Austin, stocks to }! 
property with greatest dispatch, has I 
right men on each job at the proper Um) 
keeps them all moving steadily and at 
without apparent haste and delivers 4 
manent and substantial building, comp: 
broom-clean, windows washed, rea yy 


useful occupancy in record time. a 


] 
| 


\FROUGH over 40 years of ex- 
prience in the construction of 
Secial industrial buildings, 
inEngineers have developed the 
usin Standards which are briefly 
ritd on these pages. These ten 
dad types together with their 
itins and combinations have been 
> meet most industrial housing 
rents. Both the Standard and 
ialouilding service of The Austin 
pay will be found in the Austin 
0, Buildings. 
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In this book there are specific facts 
of interest to the man who contem- 
plates the building of an entire plant 
and its equipment, or a single in- 
dustrial building, whether of the light 
manufacturing type or the heavy 
crane-equipped kind of structure. 
Copies of the book are gladly sent in 
response to requests written on busi- 
ness stationery. Manufacturers and 
engineers whose requirements for more 
space are urgent will save time by 
using the wires. — 


\USTIN COMPANY, Industrial Engineers and Builders 


| 


zy ~ 


AUSTIN METHO 


CONTINUOUS 
USTEEL-SASH 
SLIGHT VENTILATORS 


Nos. 5, 6 and 7 Standards—These are the heavier type for foundries 
and heavy-machine shop. The center aisles vary in size: No.5 is ap- 
proximately 40 feet, No. 6 is 50 feet, and No. 7 is 60 feet. The side 
aisles are slightly over 30 feet. Built in 60 working-days. 


No. 9 Standard—This standard represents the flat slab reinforced 
concrete multi-story type. Can be built any size in panels 20 feet 
square. Clearance is 12 feet 3 inches. This type also requires a slightly 
longer time for construction. 


No. 10 Standard—This crane-equipped building is 150 feet wide 
with three 50 feet aisles. It can be built any length in multiples of 
20 feet. Built in 60 working-days. 


For U. S. A. and Canada, address nearest office: 


CLEVELAND. .. . .16111 Euclid Ave., Eddy 4500 
NEW YORK .. . .. . 217 Broadway, Barclay 8886 
PHILADELPHIA . .1026 Bulletin Bldg., Sprtice 1291 
WASHINGTON ... . 1406 G St. N. W., Franklin 6420 
PITTSBURGH . . . .493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 
DETROIT. 3 1452 Penobscot Bldg., Cherry 4466 


CHICAGO . 1374 Cont. Com’l Bank Bldg., Wabash 5801 


For Foreign Business: American Steel Export Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York. (126) 
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(Continued from Page 85) 
little children. From the best citizen down 
to Jake Bauer we were wistful for peace. 
And everybody felt that to wiggle a little 
finger at Two-Gun Pete Scatcher would 
start Sandstorm swimming in a sea of 
blood. 

That was it. The effect of Two-Gun’s 
unexpected challenge was to start our 1m- 
aginations to working abnormally. It was 
not that we were afraid—not that, exactly. 
It was that we were afraid of being 
afraid Oh, what’s the use? I can’t 
explain it. f) 

But Two-Gun Pete knew; and he pre- 
sumed upon his knowledge during the 
humiliating days that followed. To this 
day many of us feel our skin burn when we 
remember all we stood for. And we stood 
for nearly everything in the whole list. 
For no man in Sandstorm had a goat. 
Two-Gun had them all. 


qr 


Va may say what you please, but there 
is such a thing as luck. Some men are 
born lucky and others are born unlucky. If 
it isn’t true, then, why can an old reprobate 
like Sam McCall draw to a Chinese wash 
ticket and fill his hand with a royal flush? 
And do it nine times out of ten! And a 
hard-working sober man will bet seven dol- 
lars on three jacks and find out later that 
some peak-headed mental deficient is hold- 
ing up four of a kind, with maybe an ace 
for a chaperon! 

I said something like this one evening 
when Old Cahuenga Bill Penny and I were 
arguing over a game of poker in Jake 
Bauer’s place. We were getting pretty well 
heated up over the matter too—especially 
when I made the remark about the peak- 
headed mental deficient. Cahuenga Bill is 
mighty sensitive, and I wouldn’t have said 
it if I hadn’t been excited. 

“Maybe I have got a peaked head,” said 


Cahuenga, chewing rapidly upon his to-. 


bacco cud. ‘‘ Maybe I have. I ain’t denyin’ 
that Nature overlooked a lot of chances 
when she drawed the specifications for my 
figger. Maybe I’m shy of brains too. But 
if I was some folks I wouldn’t hint round 
about other people’s looks and lack of 
brains! If I had a head like yores, f’r in- 
stance, I wouldn’t waste it playin’ poker. 
I’d rent it out for a rock hammer and get 
richer’n ole hell!”’ 

“All the same,” I said, ‘‘there is such a 
thing as bad luck.” 

“‘You’ve inherited that there remark,” 
said Cahuenga nastily. ‘I bet them’s the 
very words yore daddy used when he got 
the first glimpse of you!” 

There is no telling to what dangerous 
degrees of acrimony this conversation might 
have led us, had not Doc Seaver come hur- 
rying into the place just as Old Cahuenga 
uttered this invidious remark bearing upon 
the sacred moment of my birth. Doc was 
very evidently excited. 

“Gimme a bottle of whisky—quick, 
Jake!” he said. 

“Somebody sick, Doc?” asked Jake. 

“Perley Moore,” replied Doc briefly. 
“Stone fell down the shaft this afternoon 
and busted Perley’s leg.” 

“Ts he bad, Doc?” I asked. 

“Pretty bad, I reckon. Internal injuries, 
too, I think. He won’t be able to work for 
six months, even if he’s lucky; maybe a 
year.” 

The doctor hurried out and commiserat- 
ing remarks arose all about the room. 

“Well,” sighed Jake Bauer, ‘it does 
seem as though this here poor Ole Perley 
Moore is the champion hard-luck kid. If 
there’s any hard luck travelin’ across the 
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Mojave Desert, you can bet it camps with 
Perley Moore!” 

“There!’”’ I said to Cahuenga Bill Penny. 
“Haven’t I been saying it? Some men that 
would be better off shot have all the good 
luck; while a good fellow like Perley Moore 
gets all the bad luck. How do you account 
for it?” ’ 

“T ain’t accountin’ for it at all,” said 
Bill. ‘‘How can you expect me to account 
for something that even you can’t figger 
out? Me, I got a peaked head!” 

Anyway, Perley Moore always had hard 
luck trailing round after him like a hungry 
pup. It was a shame, too, for Perley Moore 


was a good fellow and he deserved good’ 


fortune. And that reminds me of Sam Mc- 
Call again. Sam wouldn’t have been missed 
much any time he might have chosen to 
leave Sandstorm. Yes; even if death had 
come along and taken Sam by the hand and 
led him gently from our midst, we should 
not have gone into a decline over the afflic- 
tion. There would have been a universal 
sigh; but about half of that sigh would 
have been relief. That gives you a hint 
regarding the kind of a man Sam McCall 
was and how valuable as a citizen. But do 
you suppose anything ever happened to 
Old Sam McCall? 

Nothing ever did! Why, three years be- 
fore, when Sandstorm was celebrating the 
Fourth of July and Jake Bauer uncorked a 
case of wood alcohol that had been shipped 
to him by mistake, what do you suppose 
happened? Why, this: Every man in the 
district went right down to death’s door 
and only won back by a scratch—every one 
of them! Doc Seaver worked night and 
day, and managed to save them; but nota 
man of them was the same man for a year— 
that is, every man but Sam McCall. Sam 
McCall didn’t even have a bellyache! 

Cahuenga Bill and I were still talking 
about this an hour later, while we were eat- 
ing supper over in Hop Yick’s restaurant. 
Suddenly an uneasy hush fell upon the 
room and I knew something had happened. 
I looked round and saw that Two-Gun 
Pete Scatcher had come into the place. 

At the upper end of the room Hop Yick 
had his range, with a long counter in front 
of it, and high stools all along for such of 
his patrons as desired short-order service. 
Two-Gun heaved his heavy body up on 
one of these stools and profanely demanded 
food. Hop Yick grinned and obeyed 
promptly. 

Two-Gun, however, cursed him, out of 
the bitterness of his own spirit, insulting 
the Chinaman grievously. But Hop con- 
tinued to grin. He served his ill-natured 
customer; and we goatless men of Sand- 
storm seethed and boiled, for with every 
insult bestowed upon our Chinese friend we 
felt the wire whips of humiliation scoring 
our own souls. And yet no man among us 
lifted up his voice! 

Not ceasing to bully his uncomplaining 
host, Two-Gun ate a very hearty meal. 
After he had quite finished he climbed down 
from the stool and prepared to depart. 
Hop Yick stood expectantly and Two-Gun 
grinned hoglike in the Chinaman’s face. 

“Charge it,”’ hesaid. “‘Charge it to Two- 
Gun Pete!” 

_Hop Yick continued to wait, watching 
his customer with inscrutable bland eyes. 

““Whatchee mallah?” he inquired gently. 
“You bloke?” 

Somebody snickered. Two-Gun turned 
upon Hop like a savage beast. 

“What’s that to you?”’ he demanded. 
“Didn’t you hear me when IJ said it? I’m 
Two-Gun Pete Scatcher, from the Lava 
Beds; and I said: ‘Charge it!’ You 
savvy?” 
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Hop Yick’s strange, expressionless Orien- 
tal regard never changed. He nodded so- 
berly. 

“Me savvy!”’ he said, and stood in the 
same attitude, watching Two-Gun until 
the bad’man disappeared in the darkness 
outside. Then Hop picked up his greasy 
daybook and made weird hieroglyphics 
therein. When he looked up his face was 
placid and serene. ‘“Loughneck!” he said 
cheerfully, and took the next order. 

Now a white man under the same condi- 
tions would have hit the man with a club 
or shot him, or else he would have backed 
meekly down like the average man whose 
goat has been wrested away from him. 
But Hop had done none of these things. 
He had merely drawn the mask’ of the 
Asiatic across his countenance and waited. 
Heaven only knows what was going on 
back of that yellow mask—a mask behind 
which the Mongolian hides the emotions of 
ten thousand years of a strange uncompre- 
hended civilization. 

I went up to the counter where Hop 
Yick was ladling out a generous helping to 
a stray tramp who had just blown in off the 
railroad. 

“Too bad, Hop!” I said. “Him Two- 
Gun no good. Why you no put ’em loco 
weed in him stew?” 

“He-he!” giggled Hop. “What foh? 
Him Two-Gun man loco aw’leady.” The 
mask suddenly swept the grin from that 
alien face, and Hop tapped his head and 
then his stomach with confidential gravity. 
“Allee same, hog!”’ he said solemnly. “All 
belly—no blain!”’ 

And with this cheerful epigram Hop 
Yick apparently dismissed Two-Gun Pete 
from the universe. 

For two whole weeks the baiting of the 
Chinaman continued, and the Asiatic never 
failed to accept it with the passive silence of 
his race. One evening when he took up his 
book to enter Two-Gun’s charge the bad 
man wanted to know what he was doing. 

“You ketchum glub—me put ’em down. 
Some day you pay,” said Hop Yick. 

“Pay—hell!”’ sneered the big man. 
“Who told you I’d pay?” 

Hop Yick looked at him with the puzzled 
look of a child that cannot comprehend the 
subtle meanings of its elders. 

“Some day you pay,” he reiterated so- 
berly; he seemed to be addressing some 
spark of honesty in the man. 

Two-Gun rolled off the stool and walked 
out. As he passed down the room he swept 
us men with a slow sneering look that 
seared us like a red-hot iron. But we stood 
for it. We had lost our goats. 

Only Old Cahuenga Bill Penny said any- 
thing after Two-Gun had gone. 

“We've had typhoid and measles and 
sandstorms and things,’’ he said peevishly. 


“And oncet we got poisoned on wood al- ~ 


cohol. I ain’t findin’ no fault with Provi- 
dence about them afflictions; but whatever 
have we done to deserve this here Two-Gun 
Pete Scatcher?”’ 

Nobody answered. There really was no 
answer to Cahuenga Bill’s question. Up at 
the counter Hop Yick was talking to the 
departing tramp. 

“You bloke?” he grinned. “Aw’ li’! 
Some day you come—you pay—heap 
good.” 

As has been mentioned before, Hop Yick 
was the original Simon-pure Friend in 
Need. 

TIr 
peers: said Perley Moore was an un- 
lucky man. This year seemed to be the 
year when all Perley’s troubles fixed it up 
to meet and have a reunion. Yes, sir; it 
surely seemed like Old Home Week for 
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February 13, 


Perley Moore’s troubles. They 
there. 
It was the evening of New Year! 
and we were all busy in Sandstorm 
hour was not so late that very man;| 
were physically incapacitated, you | 
stand; though it must be admitte 
here and there a few ordinarily gp 
citizens teetered suspiciously wh 
walked. We had, in fact, arrived «) 
interesting period when everybody yw | 
ing everybody else what a gloriou 
new one was going to be, and 
fellow everybody else was; yo 
had reached the mellowing-up 
the world looks to a fellow like 
orange done up in sweet drean 
kled with star dust and diamoi 
I met Old Doc Seaver on : 
front of Eddie Brown’s hard 
wished him a Happy New 
“Happy New Year!” he 
temptuously. ‘‘ Haven’t 
news?” é 
“No!” I said. “ What i 
“Two-Gun Pete has ju 
Moore’s Lucky Boy claim!” 
“What!” I was shocked. 
mean that, Doc!” I said i 
“It’s, a fact!?’ salam 
there, and I saw the noti 
tacked on Perley’s windl: 
teetered away. 


And that’s the way it ah 
this life! Two minutes ag 


with peace and joy and g: 
the edge was taken off 
the world was suddenly stre 
lines of bitterness and gloo: 
Isn’t it a fact? No 
and carefree you are—all 
good luck and health and 
matter how bright your 
full your pocket—you’ve 
that adversity and sickn 
and maybe death are 
dark corner just a few 
they’re liable to bat yo 
with a club any minut 
And then it’s Good-by, E 
for you; and it’s Hello, - 
more—and what’d y 
beautiful New Year 
last January—a year ag 
That’s the state of 1 
watched Doc Seaver we: 
the street after unloadin 
innocent, happy soul. 1 
stuff I was thinking; and1 
the kind of thinking that g 
Happy New Year. But 
way? If aman has badn 
to death to spread it. 
And so, all the joy and : 
taken out of my holiday 
went over into a dark place 
porch and sat down to_ 
on my troubles and t 
world this is, anyway! 1 
asleep and forgot my grit 
came along and steppe 
woke me up; and the 
sleep any more. | 
I went out to Perley 
last. I remember how pai 
the cabin looked, squatting 2 
the brush. It looked li 
luck, sure enough! I st 
shine for a few minutes, loo 
Wasn’t it typical of li 
morbidly. The good felloy 
the brush, among the ¢ 
and sidewinders, and hi 
in washing; while the di 
criminal and the worthles 
lights, and dance and sing ¢ 
(Concluded on 4 
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Only 10 Keys— 
one for each 
numeral. ° 
write $123.45, 
depress the 1-2- 
3-4-5 keys in 
order men- 
tioned. 


€ are typical 
onstallations. 
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“No Expert Operator isR 
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equired 


Any one of you can operate 
a Dalton immediately 4 


50,000 users know the Dalton is so sim- 
ple that anyone, even a child, can operate 
it perfectly. In large manufacturing or 
mercantile concerns the simplicity of 
operation of the 10-key Dalton means 
reduced payroll costs and greater office 
efficiency. 


In the one-man office or retail store it 
means a machine which anyone, proprie- 
tor, clerk-or office boy, can use immedi- 
ately. During its years of service the 
Dalton pays for itself many times over 
through the saving in operative cost alone. 


A Simpler Adding Machine 


The retailer adding up his sales, the man- 
ufacturer’s assistant checking invoices, 
the wholesaler taking inventory, finds in 
the simple, fast Dalton a new efficiency 
in adding machine operation. 


Only 10-Keys—one for each numeral. To 
write 123.45, depress the 1-2-3-4-5 keys 
in order mentioned. Take no thought 
of numerical order. You do not have to 
pick and choose from banks of keys to start a 
figure item. The Dalton mechanism automati- 
cally puts each figure in its proper column. No 
lost motion, no lost time, in putting figures into 
the machine. 


A Faster Adding Machine 


With the ease of putting figures into the Dalton 
comes an opportunity for speed and accuracy 
that is almost unbelievable. 


The 10-key Dalton keyboard is scientifically ar- 
ranged for Touch Operation. One hand covers 
it. Eye reference to keys is unnecessary. The 
results are 35% to 50% more work with less 
fatigue. 


A Versatile Calculating Machine 


The Senior Traveling Auditor of the American 
Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass., in speaking 
of the Dalton said: ‘‘One of the great features 
of this machine to us is that it combines listing 
with multiplication.” 


The Dalton is a simpler, faster adding machine. 
It is a simpler, faster multiplying machine. It 
multiplies as easily as it adds. Make a test 
and convince yourself. Test the Dalton for speed 
in adding-listing, speed in handling multiplica- 
tions 

The Dalton adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, 
figures interest, makes out monthly statements, 
multiplies whole numbers by fractions, adds two 
totals at once, cross-foots, etc. 


Have a Demonstration 


Our agents in a hundred leading cities, in your 
city or near you, will bring a Dalton to your office, 
without obligation. Look for the name “Dalton” 
in your phone book or write us for descriptive 

catalog. ; 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO. 
421 Beech Street (Norwood) Cincinnati, Ohio 


Representatives for Canada— 
The United Typewriter Company, Toronto, and its Branches 


—"” ADDING AND 
CALCULATING MACHINE 
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(Concluded from Page 88) 
spend money, and have a whale of a good 
time—and it seems as though nothing at 
all ever happens to them! You can see that 
I was pretty low in my mind. 

I went into Perley’s house. If I had 
been low in my mind before, I was a million 
times more depressed after I entered Per- 
ley’s room and saw the poor fellow lying 
helpless, his pale face paler still because of 
his mental affliction. ; 

“How about this, Perley?” I said. ‘‘ Doc 
Seaver tells me Two-Gun has jumped you. 

“Yes,” said Perley. ‘“And now God 
only knows what’ll become of me—and the 
family!” 

Two big tears left his eyes and rolled 
down his hollow cheeks. Out in the kitchen 
[ heard a woman sobbing. Tears began 
rolling down my own cheeks, for I was in 
no condition to sympathize and keep my 
eyes dry. : 

““How—how did she happen, ole-timer?” 
{ asked. : 

“Well,” said Perley, “‘you see, | didn’t 
do my assessments last year. I had so 
much trouble that I kept putting off work- 
ing my assessments. After the baby came, 
last spring, I had to work for Uncle Jimmy 
Pepple to pay the expenses and get some- 
thing for the family to live on. You know 
my claim isn’t paying yet. But that was 
all right. I figured I’d have plenty of time 
to work out my assessments on the Lucky 
Boy after I’d fixed the family all comfort- 
able for the winter. Then that rock rolled 
down the shaft and busted my leg—and 
here I am! Two-Gun Pete goes up there 
and sees I haven’t done my assessments. 
And so he jumps me. That’s all!” 

“But can’t you sue him or something?” 
1 began. 

You see, it was the New Year and I 
wasn’t exactly in shape to reason clearly, or 
{ should have seen what a fool remark that 
was. Perley rolled his head despairingly 
on the pillow and two more tears chased 
the others down into the stubble at the 
angle of his wasted jaw. 

“No use!” he said. ‘‘I didn’t do my as- 
sessments and the law’d say the ground 
was open. The law’d say that Two-Gun 
had a perfect right to jump me.” 

“But—but why didn’t you get some of 
us fellows to do your assessments, Perley,” 
{ said, ‘‘after you found you wouldn’t be 
able to get to it? We'd have been glad to 
do it. I reckon you know that.” 

“T know!” gulped Perley miserably. 
“But who'd have thought there was a man 
in all Sandstorm District that’d be so low- 
down as to jump another man’s claim? 
[ knew, of course, that it wasn’t exactly 
regular to let a claim lapse over from one 
year to the next; but I knew you boys 
anderstood. You knew I was acting in good 
faith. I knew you boys never would jump 
me, because I’d had so much trouble—and 
it wasn’t my fault. I—I never thought 
of Two-Gun Pete! I shouldn’t mind if it 
wasn’t for my family.” He caught asob and 
strangled it deep in his throat. ‘‘It was 
such a promising claim too. Three weeks’ 
good hard work would have put me into 
the pay. And now—and now ——” 

Again I heard a woman sobbing some- 
where in the kitchen. I don’t like to hear a 
woman cry. Somehow or other it always 
takes me by the throat. Oh, what a hell of 
a Happy New Year! 

““I—] guess I’ll go down and see Judge 
Garbey,” I said. ‘Judge Garbey’ll know. 
He’ll know what to do.” 

Perley had turned his face to the wall, 
ashamed of his emotions. A baby had 
joined its smothered wail to the woman’s 
sobbing, and out in the night one of these 
infernal Lonesome Jimmy owls started to 
wail. I moved awkwardly toward the door. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘so long, Perley!’”? And 
then, from force of habit: ‘Happy New 
Year!” 

And I kicked myself all the way down- 
town for making such a fool break. Happy 
New Year! Perley’s new year certainly had 
none of the earmarks of frivolity and mirth. 

Somewhere along Main. Street—I don’t 
remember just where—I met Old Cahuenga 
Bill Penny. He seemed to be spending all 
his time walking up and down Main Street. 
Cahuenga wabbled up and tried to kiss me. 

“Happy New Year!” he said. 

“You're a liar!” I told him; and we 
nearly had a riot before the boys got us 
separated and weeping on each other’s 
shoulder. 


I told Bill about Two-Gun and the way ° 


ne’d jumped Perley Moore’s claim. I told 
all about the woman sobbing and the baby 
crying, and the dam’ Lonesome Jimmy owl; 
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and the boys all cried about it, but_no- 
body suggested hunting up Two-Gun Pete 
Scatcher and hanging him to a telegraph 
pole down at the station. 

In the end we all set out to look for 
Judge Garbey. We found the judge lean- 
ing against the corner of the livery stable, 
trying to look dignified and sober. We told 
him about Perley Moore and Two-Gun; 
and he cried too. But he wouldn’t leave the 
corner of the livery stable, even when we 
asked him to go with us and have a drink. 
He said he was admiring a certain star over 
yonder, and he was afraid if he left this 
place he shouldn’t be able to see it good. 

While we were arguing this point with 
Judge Garbey, along came Two-Gun Pete 
himself. I was so worked up by this time 
that I stopped the bad man. 

“See here!” I said to him. ‘Why don’t 
you leave Perley Moore alone? Don’t you 
know he’s sick and in trouble, and that his 
wife has to take in washing? What do you 
mean by jumping his claim and making 
more trouble for him? Haven’t you got 
any heart? Haven’t you ——” Here I 
broke down under the weight of my emo- 
tions and stopped. 

Two-Gun looked at me with that heavy- 
lidded, truculent gaze of a sullen hog; but 
he didn’t speak to me. Instead he spoke 
to Judge Garbey, keeping his eyes on mine 
while he talked. 

“This here Perley Moore claim was 
open,” he said. ‘‘There hadn’t been more’n 
two feet of sinkin’ done in a year. Seems 
to me I heard somewhere that when a 
claim lapses for a year it’s open land. Is 
that right, Judge Garbey?”’ 

Judge Garbey swallowed his tears and 
gulped. 

“Yesh,” he said thickly. ** Thash right. 
Thash law.” 

“And in takin’ up this here Perley Moore 
claim was I actin’ within my legal rights, 
or was I not, Judge Garbey?”’ 

“Yesh,’”’ said the judge again; but he 
said it mighty reluctantly. ‘“‘Yesh, boysh; 
the law shays very plainly that assessments 
gozzer be done; or, if not done inshide the 
year, anybody can relocate—that is, any- 
body that’s cizzizen United States Amer- 
ica.” 

Two-Gun favored us with the usual slow 
look of sneering challenge; and, as usual, 
we felt our goatless condition. In silence 
we let him depart. Judge Garbey was weep- 
ing audibly. He was still weeping and 
leaning against the corner of the livery 
stable when we went away. 

“Poor Perley!” we heard him wail as we 
started off. ‘‘Shomebody ought to shoot 
Two-Gun Pete! I’d do it m’shelf—only my 
eyes are bad and I’m afraid I’d miss ’im.” 

And then each individual of our wretched 
party knew that Judge Garbey’s goat, also, 
was numbered among the missing. Sadly 
we went over to Hop Yick’s joint and sat 
down at a table. Perhaps a New Year’s 
dinner might comfort us. . 

It was along toward the end of the meal, 
and Hop’s atrocious black coffee had in- 
deed steadied us and cleared our brains, 
when once more that hush in the conversa- 
tion announced Two-Gun’s arrival. The 
big bully slouched up to the counter and 
climbed up on the stool as usual. He was 
half drunk and more than usually mean. 
Loudly he demanded everything on the bill. 

It was a very busy evening, and Hop 
Yick was tired to death and worried to the 
point of insanity. His eyes were like pol- 
ished black coals and they glittered in his 
bloodless face. Two-Gun called again, add- 
ing blood-chilling invective. 

““Aw’ li’!”” Hop answered. 
come.” 

“You'll come now!” Two-Gun threat- 
ened him; but the harassed Chinaman 
kept trotting back and forth, attending to 
the customers who had arrived first. 

A smell of scorching ham and eggs sud- 
denly reached him, and he flew back to the 
range like a distracted old hen. Two-Gun 
reached across the counter and seized his 
queue as he went by, giving the flying pig- 
tail a vicious tug. 


“Bimeby I 


“Didn’t I tell you you’d come now?” he | 


bellowed. 

To pull a Chinaman’s queue is the su- 
preme insult. There were no preliminaries 
to Hop’s action immediately following this 
desecration of his cranial adornment. He 
snatched the long-handled frying pan from 
the range and smacked it across Two- 
Gun’s face—ham and eggs and all! Two- 
Gun tumbled backward off his stool and 
Hop Yick went over the counter after him. 

A Chinaman in a fury is the last word in 
the imagination’s pictures of incarnate 
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hellishness. Patient and long-suffering, 
there are yet limits beyond which the pas- 
sivity of the Mongolian will not go. And, 
once you push him over this line, he changes 
in a flash to a squealing demon, with the 
face of a nightmare and a soul that yearns 
for a butcher’s cleaver or a revolver the 
size of a small siege gun—anything with 
which he may kill. 

Two-Gun Pete arose from the floor and 
ran madly out of the restaurant, with the 
Chinaman on top of him at every jump, 
belaboringthim with the hissing-hot frying 
pan, shrieking and squalling like a mad- 
dened horse, and cursing T’'wo-Gun in lan- 
guages old, dead and forgotten long before 
Adam got his first short pants. Half a 
block down Main Street he chased the bad 
man before he stubbed his toe on a broken 
board in the sidewalk and fell down, tear- 


ing his silk breeches, which latter calamity - 


transferred his solicitude to his own per- 
son; and Two-Gun got away. 

Now we did not exactly consider Two- 
Gun a coward because he ran away; for we 
eduld understand that no man, after receiv- 
ing the contents of a red-hot frying pan in 
his face, would care to tarry on and see 
what else might be in store for him. You 
see, hot grease splashed in one’s eyes—hot 
grease and scrambled eggs—these create 
conditions under which no bad man can be 
expected to exercise his specialty. It is 
more than may reasonably be>expected of 
flesh and blood; for a man who will walk 
up to a spitting machine gun will run like 


. a pup even when a woman throws pepper 


in his eyes. It’s a psychological thing and 
cannot be explained. 

Though conceding that Two-Gun lost 
none of his credits through turning tail, 
nevertheless, the mere sight of the bad 
man running from the Chinaman brought 
a hoarse guffaw of Homeric mirth; and 
when that big laugh arose from us, unani- 
mously we men of Sandstorm felt all our 
goats come home. _ 

Iv 

T WAS the evening of the day after New 

Year’s and nobody felt at all gay and 
festive. I would have quarreled with my 
dying grandmother if the good lady had 
been alive and present. We were sitting 
about in Jake Bauer’s place, just killing 
time and wishing it would come time to go 
to bed. Everybody had a headache and a 
tongue that it would have paid any wool- 
grower to shear. Along about nine o’clock 
this Two-Gun Pete came in and walked 
up to the bar. 

Two-Gun had a big blister on the side of 
his face where the frying pan had kissed 
him. Otherwise he was about as usual. He 
ordered the whisky bottle set out. Old 
Jake obeyed and stood silent, across the 
bar from his dangerous customer, waiting; 


but nobody could tell where Jake was look- « 


ing, for Jake’s crossed eyes baffled the 
keenest observer. 

After the third drink Two-Gun grew 
peevish. He, too, seemed to be feeling the 
kick of the late celebration. 

“What you lookin’ at me that-a-way 
for?”’ he demanded of Jake Bauer. 

__“T ain’t been lookin’ at you,” Jake said. 
“I was lookin’ out the door, admirin’ the 
scenery.”’ : 

“Well,” Two-Gun said, ‘‘you looked like 
you was lookin’ at me; and it frets me. 
Don’t you go and do it again!” 

_ He poured a fourth drink, and Old Fight- 
ing Jake never moved. 

This fourth drink seemed to cause the 
man’s fury to roll up and demand action. 
He reverted to his previous question. 

“FE just got to thinkin’ maybe you was 
lookin’ at me after all!” he said. “You got 
to be mighty careful when I’m round. 
Least little thing is liable to start me to 
shootin’, you know. Over in the Lava Beds 
they call me Two-Gun Pete because I carry 
two guns, night and day, and shoot if some- 
body bats an eye when I’m not expectin’ 
em to do it. I’m that nervous, you know. 
I might get hasty and shoot you—same as 
I’m goin’ to shoot that Chinaman.” 

_He poured the fifth drink. Jake stood 
like a statue, his crossed eyes baffling as 
usual; but now we were sensible of the fact 
that Fightin’ Jake was beginning to whistle 
through his broken nose. The bad man 
downed his fifth drink and turned to go. 

“Charge it!’”’ he said. 

Then he stopped suddenly on his way 
out, for Old Fighting Jake Bauer had 
slipped round the end of the bar and stood 
between the man and the door. He held a 
cocked forty-four in each hand and his 
trigger fingers twitched lovingly a: they 
yearned to the sensitive triggers. 


- up in bed and smiling like a 


Februar 


- “I’ve quit charging!” 
“This is the day I collect!” 
Two-Gun’s face was pasty and hj 
speckled hands were stretched high 
his head. - | 
“Pull!” whispered Fighting Jake 
you Bad Man from the Lava B 
you packin’ them two guns abou 
for? To make you look pretty? 
dam’ four-flusher!’’ F 
“T—J dassent!”’ gasped t 
“How can you expect me to 


stood above them, stooped like 
at the take-off. He flung his 
like a prize fighter disclaimin 
to foul. - 

“Pull, you thief!” he whis 
‘“‘T’ll give you the first shot.” 

But Two-Gun dared not 
toward his belt. Old Fighti 
whistling through his broken 
elk. Contemptuously he ki 
aside and went in, bullethe 
wicked old fists that had kn 
in a hundred desert battles. 


and then occurred things tha’ 
and pleasant to talk about. 

However, let your imagi 
along the pathway betw 
broken noses and wide strete 
where the glebe is sown thi 
flower ears, and strewn with 
than this old farmer, Cadmi 
in all his life. For it must n 
that the ethics of Fighting J 
rules of fighting looked benigi 
kicking and biting and got 
upon every known variety 
cute little embellishments cal 
to the excitement of the occ: 


Scatcher looked about as mi 
man as ascrambled egg resen 
“Got ’nough?” Old 
grimly, struggling back to his vi 
of our efforts. he 
“’Nough!” agreed Tw 
for a man does not talk 
diately after losing his teeth 
and I’ll be peaceable!”” Hew 
whining like a pup. 
Old Jake walked round b 
and put on his apron. ; 
“Yl give you the rest 
later on,” he said. The 
the crowd. ‘‘Gentlemen!” 
grinned wickedly, his battere 
relaxing into friendliness. _ 
We lined up along the bar in | 
with his invitation. = 
“All set?” asked Jake. 
from the Lava Beds!” 
swallowed his evil brew. 
““Here’s How!”’ we roared in 
followed Fighting Jake’s e 


> 


On my way down from 
evening I stopped in to 
Moore was getting along. 


“How you feeling, you 
said, and cursed him hea 
Perley. } 

“T’m a heap better,” he sa 
got some good news.” ; 

Mrs. Moore came in just 
was smiling all over the pl 

“Tell him, Perley!’ she 
wouldn’t. 

“You tell him,” he said. 

“Tt’s Mr. Two-Gun Pete. 
came in here bright and ea 
and signed back Perley’s cl: 
he didn’t know Perley was 


Perley and Perley winked 
“Tt never seemed to me 
sentimental,’ he suggeste 
dering if somebody didn’t, 1 nay! 
him till he saw the light!” 
I nodded. ae 
“Tt was Fighting Jake 
him. Perley grinned. _ 
“Sometimes,” he said 
one eye cocked at the kit 
times I’ve thought that Old 
would make a fine misslo 
you think?” ta 
“Hell—yes!” I said. 


a 
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will be celebrated on 
Washingtons Birthday = 


In Motorcycledom, February 22nd has become firmly and 
favorably established as INDIAN Day—the formal opening of 
the motorcycle season. 


On this day motorcycle and bicycle enthusiasts in every section 
get together and view the latest engineering achievements as 
represented by the newest models of the Big Indian Motocycle 
with Powerplus Motor, Indian Light Twin and Indian Bicycles. 


This year Indian distributors will everywhere observe Indian 
Day with open house. They will have on exhibition the 1919 
models of the famous Indians and will be prepared in other 
ways to entertain their guests. 


You are cordially invited to call on any Indian dealer on Indian 
Day (next Saturday, February 22nd) and join with other motor- 
cyclists in partaking of Indian hospitality and good fellowship. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. co 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
The largest motorcycle manufacturer in the world 


Ay 


Motocucle 


For sale by Dealers everywhere 
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Up to that time communication between 
an airplane and the ground on the Western 
Front had been wholly by wireless teleg- 
raphy. For the most part, an aviator tele- 
graphed ranges and results of artillery fire 
from plane to ground. He had to be 
trained in the Morse code. Only occasion- 
ally was telegraphy possible from ground 
to plane, and communication between 
planes in the air was limited to crude signals. 

One of the knottiest problems was that 
of making telephone conversation audible 
to the aviator in the air. This called for a 
soundproof helmet. Many experiments 
were made with sound-deadening materials 
and, also, forms of earpieces. To save time 
in testing each new device the experiment- 
ers, instead of actually taking it to a flying 
field for test, rigged up a laboratory ma- 
chine that duplicated airplane noise as the 
flying man hears it. This was an enlarged 
child’s rattle, rapidly turned by a motor, 
and it gave such a satisfactory imitation of 
motor and propeller noises that it had to be 
operated in a soundproof room. This room 
is soundproofed by successive layers of 
wool felt and tin foil, the latter having the 
property of reflecting sound, as the millions 
of air cells in wool felt absorb it. Further- 
more, the room was suspended, free from 


contact with the floor and ceiling of the - 


laboratory. 

The form of earpiece finally adopted was 
made of porous sponge.rubber, reénforced 
with tin foil, and telephone receivers im- 
bedded therein. These were fixed in a thick 
leathern helmet, to be clamped over the 
aviator’s head and ears. 

Thomas Carlyle once spent far more 
money than an author could afford in try- 
ing to build a soundproof room on top of 
his house, in Chelsea, London. That was 
seventy-five years ago. The builders did 
their best, but the room magnified sound 
instead of excluding it, and drove the Phi- 
losopher of Silence nearly crazy. 


With an aircraft telephone helmet, model - 


1919, Carlyle might have written history in 
asilence more absolute than that demanded 
by his wordy philosophy. 

The problem was not solved by earpieces 
alone, for man does not hear through his 
ears alone. After your ears have been 
successfully muffled, the bones of your skull, 
and especially the cheek bones, will trans- 
mit enough noise to interfere with good air- 
craft telephony. Therefore, the helmet had 
to be so designed that this bone transmis- 
sion was muffled. 

Just when the telephone fellows got their 
soundproof helmet right, in stepped the 
oxygen-mask specialists, declaring that 
nothing must interfere with giving the avia- 
tor oxygen at high altitudes. So the sound- 
proof helmet had to be modified to meet 
one more condition. 


Improvements and Refinements 


How completely the desired end has been 


attained is shown in an amusing circum- © 


stance connected with aircraft telephony, 
for the aviator can hear others speak from 
a distance of from six to ten miles, and 
catch low-pitched conversation with a 
clearness and richness of harmonics not 
possible by an ordinary wire telephone; 
but the helmet so effectually muffles his 
own hearing that he cannot hear himself 
reply! He speaks, and is heard—but is not 
certain of it. Indeed, this has been found 
something of a handicap, for the aviator is 
led to raise his voice and shout, and, until 
he becomes accustomed to the novelty of 
talking and being heard by everybody but 
himself, will worry for fear his talk is not 
getting through. 

There were other puzzles, connected with 
the transmitter. This had likewise to be 
muffled from air- 
plane , noises, but 
along entirely dif- 
ferent lines. Obvi- 
ously the aviator’s 
mouth could not 
be padded with 
sponge rubber and 
tin foil. The trans- 
mitter was made 
quite simple in 
form, and also quite 
bare. Instead of 
the wide mouth- 
piece through 
which one talks in 
an ordinary 
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AIRCRAFT WIRELESS 


(Conciuded from Page 26) 


telephone, it has three tiny openings, not 
larger than the diameter of pencil lead. 
When the aviator talks into these openings 
his voice waves strike directly and exert 
pressure not unlike three tiny rods pushed 
against the microphone. But airplane 
sound waves, however strong, swirl round 
it in other directions and do not enter in 
sufficient volume to be heard at all. 

For generating the current needed on the 
airplane a tiny dynamo was designed, 
driven by a wind wheel resembling a minia- 
ture airplane propeller. This generator had 
to be inclosed-in a stream-line case so it 
would exert no vacuum drag upon the air- 
plane. That was really better than taking 
power from the airplane motor, because in 
many cases, with his motor shut off or out 
of order, an aviator might want to talk 
with companions or to the ground, in 
which cases if current were derived from 
his motor the telephone would be dead. 

As the little wind-driven generator in- 
creases and decreases speed according to 
the rate at which an airplane flies, it was 
necessary to stabilize its output of current, 
which would naturally rise and fall. This 
was accomplished not by a governor on the 
dynamo itself, but by equalizing the cur- 
rent through the ever-ready glass bottle. 


Another Imp Bottled 


Electrical disturbances from the ignition 
system on the airplane motor, and later 
upon much larger motors in submarine 
chasers, developed some of the most elu- 
sive troubles that had to be met. After 
experiments in screening off the entire 
motor with what they believed was a 
juice-tight compartment, the experiment- 
ers found the Imp Induction sneaking 
round the back way, and were able to 
bottle him up by an ingenious stunt in the 
shape of a spark-plug coil. 

Antenne presented their problems, both 
on the machine and on the ground. Long- 
range wireless—from continent to conti- 
nent—requires high voltage and amperage 
up to several hundred horse power; and 
you catch it on enormous towers. Johnny 
Jones’ amateur wireless outfit, with a ra- 
dius of a few miles and energy equivalent 
to about one-cat power, receives nicely 
with a few feet of wire or metal rod. 

Small antennz would do the trick for 
the short ranges involved in aircraft wire- 
less, but there was some difficulty in de- 
vising a trouble-proof type for the airplane 
and in finding the best type for ground re- 
ceiving. 

Airplane talk is now picked up either by 
a stringlike copper wire trailing fifty feet 
out behind the machine in flight and wound 
up before landing, or through a copper wire 
stretched like a fiddle string along the 
length of the top wing. On the ground a 
portable umbrella type of antenne is 
used—a fifteen or twenty foot pole, with 
wire guys from its top to the ground. 

By suitable adjustment for distance 
wireless talk between battleplanes can be 
limited to almost any radius desired, from a 
few hundred feet to a hundred miles. This 
makes secrecy possible, assuming that 
enemy planes are also equipped with wire- 
less; because orders may be given: and 
battle plans perfected before the enemy, 
though in sight, comes within listening dis- 
tance. By simply moving a switch in front 
of him the aviator can lengthen or shorten 
the talk range. 

Aviators began to like the wireless when 
they saw that it made flying safer. One of 
the most critical periods in instruction, for 
instance, had been the student’s first solo 
flights. If anything went wrong in the air 
his instructor was no longer there to help 
him, and he had to depend upon what was 


told him about possible emergencies before 
leaving the ground. But with wireless the 
instructor watched his pupil from the 
ground and told him instantly what to do 
if he ran into difficulties. 

Flying men also appreciated the facility 
with which they could talk where two of 
them had equipment for intereommunica- 
tion in a two-seated plane on cross-country 
flights. An American engineer made an 
eighty-five-mile airplane trip in England 
during the experiments; and,- with such a 
wireless telephone set, his pilot, flying over 
Aldershot, the great British military train- 
ing school, made the plane virtually a 
rubberneck bus by explaining the minia- 
ture battlefield below, with its opposing 
trench systems. 

Just the other day, in breaking the world’s 
altitude record in England, rising higher 
than Mount Everest—30,000 feet—one of 
the aviators in a two-seated plane lost con- 
sciousness and was severely frozen. His 
effort to communicate with the pilot by a 
written note was unsuccessful. ‘ 

Had this plane been equipped with a 
telephone, matters would have been en- 
tirely different. 

An interesting thumb-nail sketch of 
massed invention can be taken from the 
records of laboratory and outside research 
on this job. More than fifty engineers were 
engaged for eighteen months on the prob- 
lem. Experiments were, carried on at a 
dozen flying fields, from New Jersey to 
Texas. Six of the engineers made a total of 
six hundred and ninety airplane flights, ag- 
gregating four hundred and forty-eight 
hours. One man made three hundred and 
two flights, totaling two hundred and six 
hours. 

An engineer charged with the develop- 
ment of the ingenious transmitter which is 
sensitive to low conversation but excludes 
airplane noises made altitude flights of 
above eighteen thousand feet to test the 
microphones at low temperatures, and also 
adjust them to oxygen apparatus. 

If you have ever dabbled in the fourth 
dimension, these glass bottles will spur your 
imagination. Rising out of the realm of the 
mechanical into the fairyland of electrons 
and high frequency, they reach the nebu- 
lous borders of our third-dimensional home. 
They take you to the frontier where matter 
resolves itself into Kelvin’s vortex ring, in 
the ether, and it is only a question of friction 
whether the solid universe will endure for- 
ever or some day run down and evaporate 
into ether and spirit. Do they interpene- 
trate the densest matter of a fourth- 
dimensional realm? Shall we be cutting 
in, some of these fine days, on the party-line 
talk of fourth-dimensional beings? 


Quantity Production 


Fully as interesting was the problem of 
making these vacuum tubes in large quan- 
tities. When development of aircraft wire- 
less was begun, not more than fifteen or 
twenty commercial wireless-telephone sets 
had ever been made. The vacuum tubes 
were fabricated by hand. One hundred 
weekly was a large output. By the time 
Germany signed the armistice they were 
being made at the rate of twenty-five thou- 
sand weekly, with girls blowing the bulbs 
on machines, instead of skilled glass blow- 
ers, and metal parts made on punch 
presses. 

The vacuum required is the highest thus 
far known, and would not have been at- 
tainable at all five years ago. It can be ex- 
pressed as one-billionth of an atmosphere. 
The plates and grids are made of nickel, 
and the filaments of platinum with a coat- 
ing of rare metallic elements. Merely to 


use platinum for the four posts through 


which electricity enters and 
would have required prohibiti 
of this fearfully scarce metal; 
tute had to be found. 
This is not a war story, b 
war need centered research o 
for fighting planes, the resul: 
for peace uses. 
Clearer transmission will 
gained in all telephony thro 
ment; while the wireless its 
be exceedingly useful in 
A curious thing about 
is that you can do it—talk 
to Paris. But thus far, comn 
are limitations of cost, a) 
tions of the ether, which w 
filled up with talk if a frae 
distance telephoning bety 
and Philadelphia were w 
But aircraft wireless p 
cost of apparatus, lowered 
made it more simple. So 
see some practical uses. 


Private Wireless Ph 


Most obvious is that 
tween ships and from shi 
it be better than wireless 
asks. And the answer is: 
purposes.” 

Take the submarine chas 
The latest tactics cal® for 
fleets, like aircraft. A sub’: 
pected. Getting it is a m: 
The fleet should scatter i 
tion to head off the s 
Telegraphy required trans 
from commander to oper: 
of the message, and translati 
ator to lieutenants. With 
phony, the commander spe 
as though his lieutenants w 

Or, during fog at sea, a sh 
telephone could be used to ] 
lisions, distances being determi 
versation, whistled signal, an 
stop watch. This would be 
wireless telegraphy and would not inter e 
with the latter. . 

The airplane will land fo 
scene of a forest fire while the 
and controllable, where hours 
quired otherwise in rough co 
wireless telephone also gives 
saving communication for s 

It has a field of usefulness in 
between isolated islands, as tho 
or the West Indies. It has 
municating in rough coun : 
Western mining and lumberinj 
where cost of telephone lines would? 
prohibitive. It has obvious uses for (: 
phoning where parties are on the m 
undeveloped country, as in exploring. 

A wireless-telephone outfit 0 
type costs more and weighs more 
radio-telegraph outfit, but it can b 
people who do not know the 

At present an outfit for two- 
sation over a radius of twenty 
one hundred pounds and costs 
dollars. Two years ago it weigh 
dred pounds and cost two tho 

Assuming that you wish to 
less in a radius of twenty miles, 
be on an exploring expedition in 
over impassable mountain count 
Western mining regions, you ¢a) 
an outfit perfectly practical and 
There will be two sets for two- 
sation, each a box affair we 
pounds. One end ought to be ¢ 
ordinary electric service, such 
able in towns. The other set ¢ 
ated by a small storage battery © 
one hundred and fifty small 
batteries, weighing about fif 
giving tw 
continuot 
sation. 
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OUTLINE OF JORDAN DRIVE 


Ceiling 


Westfield River Paper Company 


Russell, Mass. 


Even very good belts had proved to be trouble-peddlers on a 


certain Jordan. It was in the Westfield River Paper Company’s 
plant at Russell, Mass. Some of the belts pulled out at the fasten- 


ings and lacings, all of them stretched, none of them delivered 


the horsepower needed for that particular Jordan. 


One day a G. T. M.—our Mr. Leddy —called on the plant 
superintendent and explained the Goodyear plan of selling belts 

| according to prescription instead of as a hardware man sells 
nails. He was asked what he could do for that Jordan drive. 

| He asked to see it—and found that it required 150 horsepower 
instead of the usual 75 to 100 on Jordans. He asked questions 
and found that it had been built to do a special amount of hard 
work that inefficient belts kept it from doing. The G. T. M. made 
his measurements and started ’to figure. 


le knew that an 18-inch belt ordinarily should not have more 

than six plies, but in this particular case since the smaller pulley 
fan at a comparatively slow speed, he saw that he could with 
perfect safety, apply an 18-inch 8-ply belt which would do the 
necessary work. Particularly so, since the Blue Streak Belt pos- 
sessed the required flexibility to permit the extra ply under the 
existing conditions. 


fr. Leddy got the order and the belt was applied May 5, 1917. 
There has not been any trouble on that drive since—although the 
belt has been working 24 hours every day. 


PACKING 


sOOD 


Pulley Faces 20” 
R.P.M. Driven Pulley 380 
H.P. ISO 


Specified 


Goodyear BLUE STREAK 
18” Bply 46’ 
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Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


aat Extra-Power Jordan—and the G. T. Ms Extra Ply 


Mr. Dozier, the plant superintendent, says that that belt is 


delivering more power than any belt he ever had. He thinks that 
its excellence is largely due to the friction surface that every Blue 
Streak user knows so well. But he admits that most is due to the 
G. T. M.—to the prompt and accurate way in which his diagnosis 
of this troublesome drive was made and the correct remedy fig- 
ured out. So he has hada G.. T. M. make a plant analysis covering 
every drive in the plant; and he now orders according to its pre- 
scriptions whenever an old belt wears out. 


If you have a hard drive that makes belts you always thought 


respectable act like trouble-peddlers, ask a G. T. M. to call. One 
from the nearest Goodyear Branch will be glad to do so when 
next he is in your vicinity. His services are free—for the savings he 
effects for purchasers are so evident and material that a gratifying 
volume from the plants served is sure to result within a few years. 


And when the G.T. M. calls ask him about how another G.T.M. 


—our Mr. DeVerges—saved $347.98 on a single drive, for the 
Planters’ Lumber Company of Jeanerette, La.; and how a G.T.M. 
—our Mr. Heehs—made $1.00 do the work of $3.00 on a side- 


head drive in another plant. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


HOSE:-VALVES 


SATURDAY 


Important Notice: 
Floor-co+2ringsmade 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum. 
Such felt paper prod- 
ucts have a black in- 
terior which is easily 
detected upon exam- 
ining the edge of the 
fabric. 


No hard 
sweeping. Just 
run over it with 
a damp mop. 


A : 5 y) a 
ousework easicr 

Blabon Art Linoleum on your kitchen floor will make it the easiest floor in 
the house to keep clean, instead of the hardest. 

In addition to the beautiful new Blabon carpet linoleums and art linoleum 
rugs for living rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms and nurseries, we make more than 
300 of the most attractive patterns you ever saw for kitchens, pantries, etc. 

When you have Blabon floors, hard back-breaking sweeping is done away with. 
A light ‘‘going over” with a damp mop will usually make a Blabon floor spick, span 
and beautiful. . 

A linoleum floor is the only kitchen floor which is at once attractive, sanitary, 
durable, easy to keep clean and genuinely economical. By asking for “Blabon’s” 
you are sure of getting genuine linoleum, you get a guaranteed product, and you 
have a wide choice of superb patterns. 

Established 67 years The George W Blabon Company Philadelphia 


BLABON2:r'Linoleums 


—like putting a new 
blade in your razor 


OU know the convenience and econ- 

omy you get from that simple action— 
but did you know that you can renew 
your shaving stick just as easily? 


You can—with Colgate’s Handy Grip. The soap 
is threaded—and screws into the metal Grip. 
When it is nearly gone screw out the stub and 
screw in a Colgate ‘‘ Refill”’ stick —which comes all 
threaded to fit. This costs less than the complete 
Handy Grip. 


You can wet the stub and stick it on the “‘ Refill” 
too—adding 50 cool, comfortable Colgate shaves. 
Do this for thrift instead of throwing away thestub. 


Wet the old stub 
and press it on the 
“Refill’’—it sticks. 
The “Refill”? saves 
you the cost of a 
new metal box. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 New York 
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plan a circus on Broadway you'd better 
get a permit.” ’ 
Old Bruin, hands jammed deep into 
pockets and cap pulled low over eyes, 
trudged stolidly down the street. 
“Smart cops!’ muttered J. D.; then as 
an afterthought: “They jinx everything I 
try to do!” “ 
He glanced back over his shoulder and in 
that instant his cup of woe overflowed. A 
low-hung Fargot touring car was emerg- 
ing from the jam. Behind the wheel sat 
the perfectly tailored Fargot sales manager; 


| beside him was Timothy P. Brenton, the 


man commissioned to purchase fifty trucks. 


Both were grinning broadly. 
It was some minutes later when Old 


| J. D. slowly climbed the stairs to the Bear 


Den. Every line in his face was deep cut. 
He was just a tired, heartsick old man. 
Every incident of that unforgetable scene 
at Seventh and Broadway was a red-hot 
scar. In the storm of his own creation he 
had wrecked his dream ship—the big order 
that was to start his beloved trucks on the 
highway of fame. F 

Hour after hour Old Bruin sat staring at 
his desk. Beneath him the hum of the plant 
gradually ceased for the night. No one dis- 
turbed him, and for that he was grateful. 
Defeat he had met many times and passed 
with a grin; but ridicule! J. D.’s cigar 
glowed fiercely in the semidarkness of the 
Bear Den.. 

“Damnation!” he muttered. “I’ve 
‘heard ’em cheer a racing car that broke 
down after a game fight. But when a 
worker slips—it’s funny!” 

He spoke aloud in an effort to clear away 
the echoes of the laughter of that unthink- 
ing crowd of spectators. But it could not 
be silenced. Slowly, under its stinging 
lash, the Bear’s lagging fighting spirit was 
driven higher and higher. Presently he 
rose, jerked on his cap and stamped down- 
stairs. 

From the darkness of the salesroom a 
figure rose to meet him. 

“Thought I’d wait for you, J. D.,”’ mur- 
mured Toodles. ‘‘You must be rather 
tired after your trip. . . . By the way” — 
the young man cleared his throat—‘“‘there’s 
something I wanted to—to tell you.” 

“Yes, boy,’”’ said the Bear’s deep tones. 
“What is it?” 

And at the weary note of J. D.’s voice 

Toodles’ tongue refused to add another 
burden to the load. Quickly his mind 
slipped in a substitute. ‘‘I—I saw Mark 
Larkin,” he stammered, ‘“and—and he 
said for you not to worry. That—that 
they’d find a way to explain the failure of 
the Christmas party.”’ He followed Bruin 
to the street. 
_ “Not necessary,” rumbled the Bear. 
“‘T’m going back after another tree. Only 
need the top half. Six whole days until 
Christmas Eve. We’ll take Darby’s truck 
and make it in four days with only one ma- 
chine. That’ll leave two days for setting up 
and trimming.” 

“For heaven’s sake, J. D.,’”’ protested 
Toodles, “‘don’t do it! Suppose you’re 
caught in a big storm? You’d never get 
out. Be reasonable! There’s no use taking 
such chances!’ 

“Nonsense, sonny,”’ rumbled Bruin em- 
phatically. “I’m going back to-morrow.” 

“But—but say,” faltered Toodles, “I 
wasn’t going to tell you until morning. I— 
I was talking to Tuttle, of the Fargot 
agency, a half hour ago. He—he was all 
excited. They had—had just signed a con- 
tract to—to deliver fifty trucks in Mexico. 
Said Brenton was going back to the factory 
to-morrow with their sales manager to ar- 
range deliveries. There—there’s no need 
for publicity now, J. D.” 

For a moment the Bear leaned heavily 
against the roadster. 

“Publicity!” he growled in a deep quiet 
voice. “To hell with publicity! Let the 
Fargot have the job; they’ll only fall down 
on it. But look here, young man. The 
Report promised several thousand poor 
little devils of this town a real Christmas 
treat. Lot of those kids never saw a big 
Christmas tree or received a present. 
People will forget that affair this afternoon. 
There’s other truck orders. But those little 
rascals’ hearts will ache for weeks because 
Santy disappointed ’em.”’ He swung ag- 
gressively into the roadster. going 


through with t Orit “ep 
my part of it, you can bet.” 
_And Toodles fumbling with th ‘ 

didn’t find a suitable on Mei es lever 


7. 
| 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


The Bear ate his dinner that evenin 
moody silence and retired early. For 
an hour he lay awake checking oyer 
plans. The expedition would get away 
next morning by ten o’clock. In six hy 
they would be at snow line—the first , 
post of Winter’s grim army. Then yw; 
begin the unending battle. But J. 
dropped off to sleep with a confident, 
on his lips. 

While Old Bruin slept King Winter 
repairing his barricades. From out. 


northwest a huge dark shadow crepi. 
and flung its black banner of vietory ac 
the sky. It breathed its cold wet challe 
through the open window of J. D.’s | 
room : o | 


growl 0 


With the half-smothered 
wounded grizzly Old J. D. 
pressed his face against the window sen 
The world within his vision was a wil) 
ness of driving rain. . al 

“It’s only a sudden shower, 
tered. ‘‘Anyway, a little rain 
the Darco!” ; 

But his mind answered with 
those mountain roads fas 
under a weight of snow—rain 3 
lands meant a blizzard in hig’! 

Morning came, and with it 
hopeless defeat. Streets fill 
flowed, automobiles and str 
strange ships upon an unk 
night the land of sunshine 
changed to a wind-whipp 
rushing water. } 

At noon J.D. telephoned th 
in a few gruff sentences con 
to the port of shipwrecked 

“But look here,” he ad 
“T’m not going to have th 
pointed. You hire the Audi 
and put on the best show mi 

. Sure. Mv expense. . . 
rain would have spoiled the 

He thoughtfully hung up 
and marched belligerently to 
dow that looked down on thi 
below. 

“You'll have your day,” he promised 
huge Darco truck which bulked above 
assembled pleasure ears. “People 
of cheering their racing cars, 
fighters, their other un 
whose spectacular antics 2 
They’ll learn to notice the work 

In the days that followed, Old B 
his four-footed namesake, ramble 
lessly through the plant. He 
salesmen because they couldn’t sell can 
the rain; growled at the mechanics 
pairing the broken truck axle, and mat 
nuisance of himself. ) 

But the glaring headlines of the mor 


paper of the twenty-third overshado! 
his minor troubles. “Cabrillo D 
Breaking!” they read. “Relief Ti 


Stalled Behind Washout! Valley Doome 
In short hurried sentences the art 
pictured the grim disaster that threater 
The unprecedented storm had throw) 
tremendous pressure against the 
weakened dam. The parapet had caved 
The flood was rising! If the water reat 
the top and flowed over, it would eat a) 
the earthen banks and undermine the ¢ 
crete core! Disaster would follow. Wé 
men were striving desperately to comp 
the emergency spillway at the ae 
of the reservoir. Supplies were & ust 
The relief train, loaded with cement * 
sacks and dynamite, was stall x 
washed-out bridge. Highways were 
passable! The valley was doomed! Ne 
ing could get through! " 


out that last phrase. 
through,” he muttered. 1aq 
was aflame. “By gad, I’ll show ‘em: 
Darcos will go through!” aT a 
He yanked a dazed and puzzled ' 006 
out of bed, forgot his breakfast, ane” 
the roadster through the flooded st 
like a speed-crazed hydroplane. 
Telephones rang frantically in 4 * 
of homes; sleepy-eyed Darco emp) 
struggled into their clothes and 
swam to the Western Branch. 
Four Darco five-ton trucks ¥ 

out of storage; gasoline and oil we 
into them; speed governors WS 
off and engines hurriedly tune 
gear that had been used on t 
mountain trip was loaded on 
wooden-shod Darcos that hae 2 
(Continued on Page #¢ 
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LACKHEADS are a confes- 
sion that you are using the 
wrong method of cleansing 
for your type of skin. Try 

the treatment given above and see 
how easily you can keep your skin 
free from this disfiguring trouble. 

Make this treatment a daily habit, 
and it will give you the clear, attrac- 
tive skin that the steady use of Wood- 
bury’s brings. 

You will find treatments for all the 
commoner troubles of the skin in the 
booklet wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Get a cake 
today and begin tonight the treatment 
your skin needs. A 26c cake is sufh- 
cient fora month or six weeks of any 


nlarged pores make the skin coarse in texture. 
9 reduce them, try the special Woodbury treat- 
ent for this trouble, given in the booklet wrapped 


round every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
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Woodbury facial treatment and for 
general cleansing use for that time. 
Woodbury’s is on sale at drug stores 
and toilet goods counters through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap 


with booklet of famous treatments and 
sample of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


Send 6c for a trial size cake (enough for a week 
or ten days of any Woodbury facial treatment) 
together with the booklet of treatments, ‘‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch,’’ Or for 12¢ we will send 
you the treatment booklet and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and Facial Powder. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 602 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 602 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 
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Try this famous treatment 
for blackheads 


PPLY hot cloths to the face until the skin is 
reddened. Then with a rough washcloth 
work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s 

Facial Soap and rub it into the pores thoroughly, 
always with an upward and outward motion. Rinse 
with clear, hot water, then with cold—the colder the 
better. If possible, rub your face for thirty seconds 
with @ piece of ice. Dry carefully. To remove the 
blackheads already formed, substitute a flesh brush 
for the washcloth in the treatment above. Then 


protect the fingers with a handkerchief and press out 
the blackheads, 


The other famous treatments for the commoner 
troubles of the skin, as well as the above, are 
given in the booklet wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
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No warning till the first 
stab of pain 


No warning—unless you have consulted your dentist — 
of how far some useful tooth has gone. No warning of 
the subtle destructiveness of “‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 


‘“\ cid-Mouth’’ is as treacherous as a foe in ambush. 
Its presence in your mouth is absolutely unheralded. You 
can’t taste it. You can’t see it. You can’t feel it. It makes 
no noise while it works—yet it works unceasingly, gradu- 
ally weakening the protective enamel of your teeth until 
cavities form and germs begin to destroy the delicate 
interior pulp. 

Fortunately, however, the public is more on its guard 
against this menace than formerly. For a wide hearing has 
been given to the opinion of dental authorities that nine- 
teen in every twenty persons are afHicted with an unfavor- 
able acid condition of the mouth, and that it is the chief 
cause of all tooth decay. 


Furthermore, thousands of men, women and children 
have learned through our Litmus Paper Test that they have 
‘*Acid-Mouth,’’and are taking proper measures to combat it. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste counteracts ‘‘Acid-Mouth.’’ 


Pebeco Tooth Paste not only seems to check any tendency to 
unfavorable mouth acids, but its regular daily use, combined with the 
twice-yearly attention of a good dentist, should help to keep normal 
teeth sound and whole for life, or arrest decay where decay already 
has started. It whitens and polishes the teeth, invigorates the gums, 
and increases the healthy flow of saliva. Its keen, snappy flavor 
refreshes and benefits the whole mouth. 


Why don’t you try the simple Litmus Paper Test —FREE 


We'll send you a set of Litmus Now make a second test. Brush 
Test Papers free on request. Place your teeth and gums_ thoroughly 
one on your tongue and let it.stay with Pebeco Tooth Paste. Then 


there until well moistened. If it re- 1 ; : 
: Ke ace anoth 
mains blue, you are one of the 5 in Were ges Litmus Paper aie. 
mouth. This time it will remain 


every 100 who probably are free from ue 
“Acid-Mouth.” But if it turns pink, blue—positive evidence that Pebeco 
you are one of the great majority can successfully combat tooth decay 
who are said to have ““Acid-Mouth.” by counteracting mouth acids. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is sold by druggists everywhere 
Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, Inc., 122 William St., New York 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
yous journey. Darby drove his 
anics like a slave driver of-old. 
Te’ll never make it, J. D.,”’ howled 
les. ‘You said yourself that no 
> truck made could go through that 
It'll be a thousand times worse now. 


et busy there!’ bellowed the Bear. 
orker always tries!” 

e minutes later he had the local man- 
ff the Cabrillo Company on the tele- 


ou’re crazy!”’ exclaimed the surprised 
ger. “Mad! Insane! Nothing can 
rough those roads! That dam may 
y hour! The valley will be swept out 
stence!”’ 
o thunder with that talk!”’. roared 
“Ym going through. Do I get the 
o load with or don’t I?”’ 
ood God, yes!’’ screamed the man- 
“Take the whole damned company. 
ruined anyway. But you’re a mad- 
Ward. You're going to drown your 
crew! There’s a half billion gallons 
i that dam! I tell you it’s going!” 
yu’re a white-livered scared puppy!”’ 
ered Old Bruin, thoroughly angered. 
ill you take me with you?’”’ demanded 
anager. 
rtainly not!” bellowed J. D. “Those 
s up there would mob you. Why 
your company dig that spillway last 
or 


oanged up the receiver. 

hour later six empty Darco trucks 
‘ed their way up Figueroa Street. The 
m Branch was deserted. Not an em- 
would be left behind. The Bear had 
grimly when he locked thefront door. 
e Dareo Company is a hundred per 
OPK he rumbled. “Let’s go 


cord was set in loading. Salesmen 
ninety-pound sacks of cement like 


(s go!” growled Bruin. 
2s clashed harshly and the leviathans 
(ahead. Each truck was carrying 
e the driver an additional crew of 
len 
! Hippopotamus Parade over the 
ye Boulevard!” yelled Toodles from 
i truck. Toodles had taken aboard 
Te passenger who earned his fare by 
13 cement sacks, and nobody asked 
‘stions. 
.. D., behind the wheel of the same 
e shod Darco that had met disaster 
rdway, led the splashing, rackety 
son out Sunset Boulevard. Fancy 
‘pleasure cars skidded by with im- 
itblasts of their horns; street cars 
Ylanged their bells for the right of 
d pedestrians grudgingly retreated 
‘| mud-spattering wheels. For they 
u six big, ugly, unspectacular motor 
» just six unromantic workers bound 
e alley of despair. 
Raado the Bear twisted the steering 
trd to the left and swung sharply 
hstate highway. Behind him the 
ofris crew blanched strangely. The 
mint they were going into Cabrillo 
Miley Station and Little Devil 
i~that for twelve miles, from the 
| the Cabrillo Dam, they would 
'V.g straight up the valley with the 
© ienace of the straining dam above 
at not a single truck faltered on 
™ This route was ten miles shorter 
byvay of La Palma Pass. The two 
8 ed might be the margin between 
a1 victory. 


atte began at Dudley Station, 


4 vre aligned nose and tail and 


es el cable. 
ear’s roar as 


1 throttles wide open, kept the 
11m motion. Time after time only 
dous pull of the two trucks with 
ar traction wheels saved the 


toe 
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Five miles beyond Dudley’s came real | 


disaster. .J. D.’s truck toppled forward 
and mired beyond all question. ‘All hands 
out!” bellowed J. D. With a eucalyptus 
tree on the right and a telephone pole on 
the left serving as anchors for two sets of 
double-reduction blocks and tackle the two 
rear trucks, with gears in reverse, heaved 
and strained. Inch by inch J. D.’s elephant 
wallowed through. Then the task had to 
be repeated on the second, third and fourth 
trucks. The Bear and his crew labored in 
mud to their knees, drenched to the skin, 
and with hands blistered and cut by the 
steal cables. It was work—heartbreaking 
toil. 

Again the couplings were fastened and 
the two rear trucks salvaged by the forward 
ones. Once more the march was resumed— 
toward Cabrillo. 

“Td like to see Fargot trucks get through 
this,’ snorted J. D. The grim phantom of 
the lost Mexican order still rode mockingly 
beside the Bear. 

Slowly the six huge traveling balls of 
mud fought their way ahead. Time after 
time Old J. D.’s heart grew heavy with de- 
spair. Never before had motor trucks trav- 
eled such a road. Twelve times in the last 
ten miles to Little Devil Cafion they stuck. 
But the Bear drove his weary crew to the 
thundering roar: “‘Let’s go, boys! We're 
going through!” 

And through they went. Sometimes a 
mile was gained in an hour, again it was 
less, but it was always ahead—toward 
Cabrillo. 

The late-afternoon sun broke tauntingly 
through the storm clouds as the laboring 
cavalcade crept carefully round the first 
slippery turn in Little Devil Cafion. Six 
feet below the road thundered the river 
that but lately had been a harmless creek. 
Gradually the narrow trail climbed higher 
above the rushing torrent. 

Old J. D., crouching cold and wet behind 
the wheel of the leading truck, realized the 
beginning of the supreme test. For the 
next five miles they must juggle their lives 
on the treacherous clay precipices of Little 
Devil Cafion, only to drop down again on 
the other side to face an even greater 
danger—the twelve-mile race against the 
slowly crumbling dam. Abruptly there 
came to him a vision of his responsibility. 
Twenty-three men—young men with lives 
to live—were driving ahead into that mon- 
strous death trap at his mere summons. 
Should one of those trucks skid on those 
treacherous curves, should the dam burst 
once they were trapped in the valley—their 
lives would be added to the staggering list 
of the Cabrillo victims. All for his whim! 
Or was it a whim? Was it perhaps some- 
thing higher—the holy obligation that rests 
upon.a worker, to work in safety or danger, 
that the task shall be done and the world 
move on. 

The Bear turned and looked back. 
Toodles’ truck—the rear one of the proces- 
sion—was just crawling round a sharp turn. 
Standing upright on the load of cement was | 
Toodles’ guest with a queer black box in 
his hands. He seemed to be pointing the 
front of the object at J. D.’s truck. 

“Now, what do you suppose that fool’s 
trying to do?” growled the Bear. ‘Who is 
that fellow anyway?” 

But J. D. never answered the question. 
At that instant Toodles’ hippopotamus 
lurched over a rock; swung across the road 
as the cable snapped; skidded drunkenly 
to the edge of the cliff; balanced for one 
sickening second on the brink of the two- 
hundred-foot drop, and—then a sudden 
curve cut J. D.’s range of vision. 

The Bear with a growl that came from 
his heart jammed on his brakes. His truck 
came to an abrupt stop; then slid backward 
into the one behind. The third, with wheels 
skidding, crashed into -the~-two ‘ahead. 
Darby’s mount—the fourth inline—swung, 
broadside to the road ‘and-was*rammed 
amidships by the elephant following.In a 
moment the caravan was ‘a scene-of wild 
confusion. Drivers, with’: fear-strained 
faces, fought desperately with} the huge 
steering wheels; brakes; grabbed: with 
shrieking protests; then,were’ réleased: as 
some pilot, with a crash of: gears; tried'by. ai |, 
sudden application of power..tocswing. his! 
crazed leviathan away from‘the yawning |’ 


chasm. The balance of the crew spilled off, |. 
seized the cables, and sought ‘by niere phys- | : 


= Pints, quarts and half-gallons 


ical strength to hold the skidding monsters’ 
on the road. For a moment disaster, grim- 
and final, threatened the expedition. 

“The cement! The cement!’ screamed 
Darby as his truck side-slipped toward the 
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MALT, CIDER AND WHITE 


It is perhaps not too much to say that the reputation of many 
of the famous 57 Varieties rests upon the delicate flavor and 
exquisite aroma of Heinz Vinegars. 

The 57 Varieties demand the best, both as to quality and 
flavor. So Heinz Vinegars are Heinz made with no thought 
but to have them the best that can possibly be produced. And 
Heinz Vinegars are made in sufficient 


quantities to permit their sale bottled 


and sealed under the Heinz label to 


those housewives who also appreciate aINTEED PUR 
SQCOMPLY Withy, 
nS THROUGHOU ge 


the importance of flavor in a salad, a 


sauce or a relish. 


ONE OF THE 


‘ 


THE NAME HEINZ 


on a label—whether it is V inegar , 
Ketchup, Baked Beans, or any 
other of the foods and condiments 
in the 57 Varieties— means so 
many things it is pleasant to know. 
It means Heinz care in the 
selection of the choicest materials, 
the spotless cleanliness of Heinz 
kitchens, the Heinz skill in 
cookery. It means “good to eat,” 
in every sense of the word. 


Hip. bottles 
filled and sealed in the Heinz 
‘establishment 


edge. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Called SAMPLER because 


in olden times samplers showed the best in 
needlework and design. This modern Sam- 
pler shows the best in chocolates and confec- 
tions. Selections from ten different Whitman 
packages, which may be had separately, if you 
wish. Distributed direct to our sales agencies 
everywhere — usually the best drug stores. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Hee the same price you'd pay for an old-style cast iron vise, you 
can buy a Columbian Sledge-Tested Malleable Vise that is 
twice as strong. In addition the Columbian Vise has deeper jaws, 
the handle will never stick, or the forged balls come off, and the 
renewable steel jaw faces make a vise that can never wear out. 


When you buy any kind of vise 
ask for Columbian. Catalog free 


THE COLUMBIAN HARDWARE CO. 


World’s Largest Makers of Vises and Anvils 
CLEVELAND , 


' trucks came to a 
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Frantic hands driven by fear-to Hercu- 
lean effort tore at the tarpaulin-covered 
loads\and hurled the ninety-pound sacks 
beneath the slipping wheels. The obstruc- 
tions gave a gre then held fast. The 

alt. 

“Toodles! Toodles!’’ yelled J. D., leap- 
ing down and scrambling through the 
tangled mass of trucks, cable and cement. 

Then his eyes fell on a huge lump of clay 
slowly detaching itself from the road. 
“Thunderation!” he bellowed with a re- 
lieved roar. ‘‘I thought you knew how to 
drive!” aint 

“Drive?” sputtered Toodles, digging at 
the mud in his eyes. ‘Say, I’m no animal 
tamer! Those hippos just go where they 
darned please. Mine’s gone for a swim!” 
He grinned and pointed down to where the 
rear wheels of his truck were jutting up 
grotesquely above the swollen crest of the 
river. “Everybody jumped,” he added. 

Old J. D. turned back to his crew. ‘‘Good 
work, boys!” he grunted. “‘Thank heaven 
there’s brains in some heads! I shouldn’t 
have stopped so quick. Durn that kid!” 
He whirled on Toodles. ‘‘Get to work! 
Help straighten out this mess!” 

Thirty minutes of hard toil solved the 
task of untangling the five remaining trucks. 
With the exception of Toodles’ truck, a 
total loss, three dented radiators were the 
only damage. 

“Boy,” muttered Toodles as he climbed 
up beside Darby, ‘‘Santa Monica was never 
like this!”’ 

Darkness fell, and five pairs of headlights 
flashed their twin beacons ahead—toward 
Cabrillo. Old J. D. tightened his grip on 
the wheel as the Darco topped the last 
grade and slid down the two-mile drop into 
Cabrillo Valley. 

Just before the road left the cafion to 
wind for a mile between the towering cliffs 
of the foothills and the Cabrillo River 
J. D. halted the caravan. 

“‘Walden,” he ordered brusquely, ‘‘you 
pile off here with grub, blankets and can- 
vas; make some sort of camp, and wait. 
Keep Jackson, Arnold, Whipple and Greg- 
ory with you.” 

He had named all the married men. 
Toodles eyed his father-in-law squarely. 

“You go to the devil, J. D.,”” he remarked 
coolly. ‘‘I’m going through—with you! 
This is my lucky day. If itisn’t, Dorothy’ll 
get the insurance.” 

“Same here!” retorted the other men. 

The Bear shaking his head plowed 
thoughtfully back, mounted his truck, and 
the cavalcade moved forward. 

A half mile beyond, the headlights swing- 
ing round a sharp turn came to rest on 
white rushing water. The saw-toothed 
flooded river swinging in close had eaten 
halfway through the road. It was a shal- 
low gap, but final—nothing could get past. 
Beyond the ground seemed firm. Old J. D. 
climbed stiffly down and peered into the 
pit. His fierce old eyes blazed. 

“Unload my truck,’ he growled. ‘‘Work 
fast. Unload her, boys!” 

The crew bent their aching backs to the 
task. The Darco which all day long had 
piloted the way was stripped of its load. 
J. D. thoughtfully mounted to his place 
behind the wheel. The truck moved slowly 
ahead to the washout. For a second J. D. 
seemed to hesitate. His hand went caress- 
ingly over the wheel; with a deep-throated 
growl that was a heart sob he threw the 
gears into first speed, jerked the throttle 
down, and dropped in the clutch as he 
leaped. 

The huge Darco shook from radiator to 

rear axle under the suddenly applied power. 
Its wheels spun wildly. 
_ Then like a huge monster it gathered 
itself together, took the plunge with a 
mighty splash, and wallowed into the wash- 
out. The river pulled at this new obstruc- 
tion but it stood firm. 

“ Pile the cement round her, boys.”” Old 
J. D.’s voice was husky. ‘‘Swing in some 
rocks and dirt.’’ Even in grotesque sem- 
blance of death his hard-working pal had 
remained true. 

As the four survivors of the brigade 
bumped their way across the newly made 
fill Old J. D. leaned wearily back in his seat 
beside Toodles and Darby. 
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“‘It was a glorious end for a wor 
growled. ‘ Gir s 
Five hours later four mud. 
trucks) staggering beneath enorm: 
loads crashed their way throug 
serted streets of Cabrillo City. 
were no wildly cheering crowds; n 
checkered flag for the winner. 
note of victory for the weary D 
was the hollow boom of wate 
through the overburdened spi 
Cabrillo Dam. ; “ 
A haggard regiment of men j 
onto the trucks. None ask 
Providence had served their 
Only the construction sup 
hugging a fifty-pound box of d 
muttered raspingly: a 
“Dynamite! We've been dril 
for three days. We'll blast that 
clean to hell!” > 24 ae 
He staggered away with 
fondly under each arm. 
“Come on, boys!’’ roared t 
body-racked crew. ‘‘We’ve 
work.” © oe 
And through the long dark 
and his men toiled to the limi 
muscles with only an occasiona 
to glance at the rising black w 
to the cheering muffied rumble 
der blasts. ' 
Morning and a repentant 
on the sand sacks a dark line 


Said he’d get round the w: 
how.” 

_J. D. was too tired to questio 
It was late the following 
arrival of the first train from 
that J. D. received the real | 
Toodles held a day-old news 

his bewildered old eyes. , 
The bold black type of the head) 
fairly shrieked: 


Darco Motor TRUCKS SAYB Bic 
CABRILLO VALLEY FROM FLOOD! 


Huge Christmas Presents Delivered 
Heroic Crew of Darco Trucks to Sti 
Swept Homes of Cabrillo Kiddies. 


“My friend,’”’ boasted Toodles, “wa: 
feature writer for the Interstate News 
ice. Some publicity, eh? That stor 
being read by the entire country. Loc 
the pictures, J. D. Class, eh?” _ 

“Great, sonny!” rumbled the Bear 
a husky note in his growl and a far-2 
look in his haggard eyes. “If we'd 
had something like that a month ago. 
tone died in a deep intake of breath. | 

Toodles pressed two yellow envel 
into Bruin’s paw. | 

“Almost forgot ’em. Came in on 
train. Wires are still down,” he expla 
quietly. Telegrams might mean either) 
or bad news. 

With unbelieving eyes J. D. read 
first one: 


“Fargot Company agrees to eancellé 
of half contract. How soon can you de: 
twenty-five trucks in Mexico? _ 

"DP. BRENTON 

“Guess there’s some mistake in th 
grunted the Bear. ‘“Fargot erowd 1 
were known to turn loose of anything: 

He ripped open the second message 
his shoulders squared abruptly as he! 


“Great publicity for motor-truck g 
Congratulations.” Signed: “DUTTON! 
FIELD, President, Fargot Motor | 
Corporation.” 


ain don’t understand,” complained ee | 
es. 

“Poor child,” gleefully roared the} 
“Old Man Hopfield is a worker, Hr 
man. By thunder, he appreciates W0) 
if they aren’t his own! Holy oe 
won’t the Darco trucks make hisold w2 
dig when they start working togethe 


oveeenneee 
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Inform | nll 


§ DAYLO’s first 


| HE enormous demands of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers and Sailors, Ambulance 
| hs Drivers and Red Cross Aides—and of the “fighting men in industry” mak- 
ing war essentials, Aad to take precedence of all others. 


| 4 . Millions of them 
now have the Daylo habit 


AR experiences have taught them—those who did not know it before—that 

the Daylo is indispensable—an absolute necessity. Wherever and whenever 

light was needed, their Daylo responded instantly. Its use has become with them 

| a fixed habit, while at work, in their homes, for every common use — everywhere. 


The lesson all have learned will not soon be forgotten. Their “friend in need” 
has become “a friend indeed,” and the peace-time demand for Daylos, far greater 
__ than the war-time demand, is being met by increased production. 


| They never will forget it! 


The Light that says: 
—“There it is!” 


| Be ever ready 
| with your Daylo 


American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


Long Island City, New York Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
i = In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 603 


| 
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Superior to String and Cheaper 


Tiedy Tape—quicker, neater, cheaper than string for doing up packages 
—does lots of things string can’t do. 

Seals boxes against dust and moths—/alels bottles, shelves, drawers, jars 
—repairs cartons, toys, dress patterns, books—and many other odd jobs, 


in home, office and store. 250 ft. rolls 34" to 14%" wide—any color— 


12c up. 

The Liberty Junior Moistener dampens Tiedy Tape, envelope flaps, stamps, etc. 
Made of white porcelain and nickeled brass—with 2” sanitary moistening roller. 
Lasts a lifetime. Saves time, work and money every day. Price $1.50. 


If not obtainable at local stationer’s, send $1.80 for a Liberty Junior Moistener and 
two rolls of Tiedy Tape. 


Also Liberty Tape for Shippers and Manufacturers 


We make Liberty Tape—all widths and colors—several weights. Plain or printed 
with trademarks in one or two colors. Guaranteed to meet all railroad tests. 


She LIBERTY TAPE MOISTENER 


all metal—simple, compact, durable—handles tape to 4 inches wide— 
speeds packing. Price $5. 
Tape samples and full information on request. 


LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 
Mills: Bellows Falls, Vt. 


| committee. 


Rape’ carey 
(ae by 


When doYou | 
A play the joker , 


a” 
aS 


N ‘500’’—no trump—do you and your friends agree as to 
when the joker may be played? There is no controversy 
about this or any other point in any one of three hundred 
card games if you have our new revised book of official rules 
at hand. And there are no arguments or disappointments over 


SWS] I PLAYING 
CARDS 


They have the quality and finish that prevent the cards from sticking 


together. And yet they do not glide off the table onto the floor. They stand 
hard usage without cracking or breaking. They are satisfactory to everybody 
who comes to your house because everybody uses them for general play. 
Ivory or Air-cushion Finish. Club Indexes. Unusually low 
\ price for such high quality. 
\) Congress Cards—The de luxe brand for social play. Art 
-\ backs of famous paintings in full color. Gold-Edges.- Air- 
4 cushion Finish. 
: \ HIS is the latest edition of the Book, ‘Official 
\ \ Rules of Card Games,’’ you should send for at 
once. Then you will have it when you need it. 
Over 250 pages. Substantially bound. New re- 
vised edition just printed. Enclose 20c in stamps. 
Address The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. F., 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Can. 
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THE SHRINKING VIOLET 


(Continued from Page 11) 


All Women and Artists are Liars. It cen- 
| tered about a huge drawing of a lady being 
' a liar—to the great mental agony of her 


husband—and three pictures of J. Boli- 
var Whipple: Bolivar dreaming at the 
mahogany desk with the quill pen; Bolivar 


Thoughts for his Vedanta play; Bolivar 


with the book and the finger to the brow. 


Chicago had played up in full the New 
York Chronicle’s syndicated story. 

Mrs. Andy leaped on the interview with 
sobs of admiration. She broke off reading 
to gloat: ‘I always said Whipple is the 
hope of the American stage. It would be 
wonderful to give his play,’Fingers of Fog, 
for our next Little Theater program. It 
says here i 

Andy bellowed in alarm: ‘I want you to 
right now distinctly understand that what- 
ever you give I’m not going to be init. Me, 
in this Androcles and the Lion we gave, ina 
nightshirt and 4 flower hat!” 

Mrs. Andy ignored him. She was bay- 
ing on the track of culture: “Pll make 
them do it! Way they’ve put off choosing 
a play—disgraceful. Bertha Pittelkow and 
her silly one-act plays! I wish I’d seen a 
copy of Fingers of Fog, but yy 

Already she was at the telephone, calling 
up the other members of the play-reading 
Andy heard her crying to 
Mabel Tessbury: ‘“‘Mr. Whipple is one of 
those rare souls too fine for their genera- 
tion. Did you see that splendid piece 
about him this morning? Oh, my dear! 
It backs up what I’ve alwayssaid. He in- 
terprets life. But he lives apart from the 
vulgar crowd.” 

“‘T wonder if the vulgar crowd will inter- 
pret golf this morning?’”’ Mr. Andy was 
reflecting on the porch. He sneaked in a 
look at his watch and tried to ooze away. 

But Mrs. Andy waylaid him. “I have 
a wonderful idea! Maybe we could get 
Mr. Whipple himself to coach us in Fingers 
of Fog. If we can we'll invite him to stay 
here at the house.”’ 

*“B-but I’d have to talk to him!” pro- 
tested Andy. 

“Now see here. The Oliphant Ardbiddles 


to Upper Colfax for months. They enter- 
tained the French captain and the English 
suffragist and the Ohio college president, 
and John Appleton Hogarth, the lecturer. 
Mrs. Ardbiddle makes a regular system of it. 
The minute she hears that somebody really 
worth while is coming she writes to them 
and invites them to stay at her house. Oh, 
by the way, have you seen their new 
garage? It’s a horrid little one, just frame. 
Well, of course celebrities are glad to stay 
with her and save hotel bills, and she 
parades them. So when I make the com- 
mittee decide on Fingers of Fog you can 
sit yourself right down and invite Mr. 
Whipple to come to us. To-morrow I’ll get 
a new photograph taken, so when they 
want it for the social column i 


vil 


HE committee didn’t dare approach 

| Bolivar directly. Tactfully, through 
his publishers, they desired to know if 
Bolivar could possibly be persuaded to 
come to Upper Colfax to coach the Little 
Theater company. They would—er—be 
glad to pay much—er—remuneration for 
Mr. Whipple’s valuable time. And if he 
would consent to honor the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew B. Sands 
When he got the message Bolivar shouted 
at his wife: “Can I be persuaded? Watch 
me yield! Oh boy! Can you beat this for 
Inck! I was just wondering if I couldn’t 
get that Upper Colfax bunch to invite me 
out there. Rich town—big new factories— 
just the bunch to buy a lot of books if they 
think the books are fashionable. Maybe 
they’ll ask me to lecture, at three hundred 
a throw. Oh, watch me mournfully creep 
out of my hermitage! But darn it, honey, 
I'll have to leave you and the kids here. 
I'll have to do the lone-lorn soul. But 


| we'll all have a nice trip to Atlantic City 


when papa brings home the bacon. Oh, 
dum diddle dum, diddle dum, dee, dee!”’ 

Already, upon receipt of the application 
for acting rights to Fingers of Fog, Bolivar 
had conferred with Mr. Hitz, the publisher, 


| about the amount they could get 


‘ ut of the 
Little Theater. And though Feonard Sim- 


- | plestone had signed it Bolivar had dictated 


the letter to the most important| Upper 


Colfax bookstores suggesting a drive on all 


coaching the Dance of the Little Good 
this generous gift. 


have captured every celebrity that’s come - 


February 15, 1 


} 


of his books in connection with the y 
Bolivar had planned a window display: 
original manuscripts and enlarged ph 
graphs of himself, and through the im 
sioned efforts of Mike McGogarty, 
traveling salesman, the somewhat ey; 
bookseller had been persuaded to ae 


On his last visit to the publisher’s ¢ 
before going Bolivar was taken aside 
Mike McGogarty, who suggested: “| 
one thing you ought to do while yc 
in Upper Colfax. There’s a town insi 
tion called the Pedersen Lecture Fou; 
tion. Old fellow named Pedersen le 
hundred thousand dollars to p 
lecturer of national rep. to give a co 
three lectures a week for one month 
winter. It’s a great graft. Reason 1k 
about it—the big book dealer there tell) 
there’s a big call for the books of who 
is chosen lecturer, so if I were = 

Bolivar was indignant at being tho 
naive. “Look here, McGogarty, as 
must know, I’m not interested in mo 
but do you suppose I was born yester 
Why do you think I’m so anxious 
Upper Colfax? Art is all right, but 
think I’d take two weeks putting 
amateur play for art’s sake? [| 
have met this John Appleton Ho 
critic that’s giving the Pede 
this year, and I’m going 
pinch the job off friend Hoga 
hunk o’ mud. But it’s not the 
understand. It’ll give me a 
women’s clubs in other towns, 
lecturing as a side line.” 


Vill 


Wires Bolivar was not 
Little Theater compan 
Fog he was being entertained I 
people in Upper Colfax. He 
appetite for tea, burnt-cheese 
and being told by women th 
loved his books—uh, what 
of that one they loved so m 
He received luncheons, 
formal teas at the country club, ai 
parties at the very best m 
Andy Sands was his hostess and man) 
She was radiant. Her only trouble | 
that one Bertha Pittelkow went 1! 
insisting that she had discovered Bol 
In revénge Mrs. Andy didn’t 
var to Bertha’s exhibit of nev 
boards. : 
Bolivar was interviewed six 
lieving that the best—not pu 
course, but the best public sym 
his ideals, could be roused 
people, Bolivar asserted to the mfst 
interviewer that Upper Colfax wat 
artistic. The men, he said, talked 1 
cars and business, and never dis¢ 
concertos or polychromatic psych the 
He implied that in New Yor D 
on any subway train ever discussed 
thing but concertos and Paths 
unless for a moment one drifted 
talk about the ethnology of the |] al 
and the use of the cesura in Greek p( 
Upper Colfax rose. By telephone, 
sonal calls and letters to the 
citizens informed the newspaper 
were cultured, artistic, literary 2! 
conversational. They pointed 
Mabel Tessbury’s picture ha 
hibited in Chicago, that five girls 
were now studying musi¢ in 
that the retired founder of the ia 
trust had a most expensive — 
first editions. 7 
It was disgusting, the way P 
into Bolivar’s limelight. 
could get interviewed got inter 
town was divided. Half of it 
Bolivar, and half supported hi 
Meantime, the leading bo 
wiring to Hitz, Bemis & Jo 
lots of all of Bolivar’s bo 
them out as fast as it got them 
In the midst of this rou 
Bolivar had to endure one 
dragged by Mrs. Andy to heat 
ton Hogarth, the Peder 
lecturer, tell Wells, Shaw, 
Compton- Mackenzie how @l 
would have written their ad 
only written them. Bolivar 
look agreeable while Mr. H 
about the platform like a ¢ 
November field, his mas 
flapping about his shanks. 
(Continued on Page ? 
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TDavis% 


POovEre 


‘Tt is a real pleasure to make the kiddies’ 
clothes now that I have my Davis Electric” 


orfab/e Fi eECLTIC 
Sewing Machines 


it your Davis you can ruffle and tuck and hem; you can bind and fell and quilt almost as easily as you 


> 


a do plain sewing; and you do it all without the least physical exertion. 


ut. of the foot controls the Davis Portable Electric. It is Complete —The attachments that go with it enable you to do 
every kind of sewing that can be done on any sewing machine. 

It is Beautiful—The decoration is new and chaste, the finish rich 
and distinctive—in harmony with the furnishings of a well- 
appointed home. 

It is Dependable—The Davis Portable Electric has 60 years of ex- 
perience and the guarantee of one of the oldest and strongest 
sewing machine manufacturers in the world back of it. 


opand starts, runs fast or slow at your will. 


ests work so rapidly, and at the same time so accurately and 
an that the family sewing becomes a pleasure instead of a 
bear. 


Dri Portable Electric is a distinctive sewing machine. 


You ought not to be satisfied to buy any sewing machine. until you 
Ch we tis ea neeklhie trade have seen and tried the Davis. + ites pa 

pact —When not in use you simply slip it into a closet mark with our There are three models and the price range is $39:75 to $51.50. West 
ou of the way. reputation of the Rockies, $2.00 additional. Write for catalogue 5-30, 


tana easily carried about from place to place. You can 
atich it to an electric light socket and use it anywhere. 


TUCKING QUILTING BINDING HEMMING FELLING 


EDAVIS SEWING MACHINE CEMeMateAIN You DUAY TO Ng © ho 


Manufacturers of Sewing Machines since 1862 
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You will find it in Spencerian 
Pens because they really do 
meet your most exacting per- 
sonal requirements. 


Then, too, they give greater 
writing freedom and astonish- 
ingly long service. 

You'll best understand their 

distinctive qualities from _per- 
sonal experience. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


: Steel Pens 


“What your Handwriting Re- 
“ yeals” is the title of a 32-page 
booklet with 50 fac-simile writ- 
gs interpreting character. 
imple pens, ten different pat- 

rns in bright steel, gilt, and 
silvered finish, including book- 
et, by mail on receipt of 10c. 


-SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 


Want a $10.00 Raise? 


. Mr.-R. C. Kite did; -andghe gotiit. slEet 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 100) 

The rival masters were introduced after- 
ward. Bolivar and Hogarth had met be- 
fore, and they didn’t like each other. Now, 
while the intelligentzia of Upper Colfax 
watched in awed circles, the maestri were 
amused and polite and cutting and witty to 
each other. Bolivar returned to the man- 
sion of Mrs. Andy, and Mr. Hogarth to the 
palatial residence of Mrs. Oliphant Ardbid- 
dle, and each of them sat up till one inform- 
ing his hostess how unimportant the other 
really was. 

Even after this it didn’t occur to Mrs. 
Andy to bestow upon Bolivar the Pedersen 
lectureship for the coming year. So, re- 
gretfully, bravely, he himself took up the 
battle for reform. During a leisurely Sun- 
day breakfast at the Sandses’ he sputtered: 
“Shame to think of so important a func- 
tion as these lectures being intrusted to 
poor Hogarth. ‘ 

“To keep the shrine of learning from being 
polluted I’d almost be willing to take the 
lectureship myself. I’d give a course on 
contemporary literature that would be sin- 
cere, not merely flippant.” 

“Would you really?” Instantly Mrs. 
Andy saw herself as successor to Mrs. Oli- 
phant Ardbiddle in lion entertaining. 

“Well, I don’t quite know. I might con- 
sider it. Of course with all my soul- 
fatiguing creative work : 

That afternoon, with a bland, perfidious 
smile and a new round muff, Mrs. Andy 
called on the six members of the executive 
committee of the Pedersen Foundation and 
suggested Bolivar as the next lecturer. 
They all listened, but they all referred her 
to the president of the foundation. And the 
president was Mrs. Ardbiddle. 

Mrs. Andy flinched, but by Tuesday she 
had got up courage to attack Mrs. Ard- 
biddle, hostess and -proprietor of John 
Appleton Hogarth. She accepted coffee 
and cakes, she proclaimed that Mrs. Ard- 
biddle’s husband, children, rugs, coupélet 
and knowledge of French were the best in 
town, and implied that only they two were 
able to elevate the low popular taste of the 
city. Mrs. Ardbiddle beamed, and called 
her “‘dear.”’ 


Then Mrs. Andy shot: ‘“‘Don’t you 


think it would be lovely if next year, in- 
stead of having the purely critical point of 
view in the Pedersen lectures, we had more 


| of a glimpse into the creator’s workshop? 
| Bolivar Whip 4, 


Mrs. Ardbiddle said caressingly: ‘‘My 
dear, Mr. Hogarth says that back East 
no one ever heard of Whipple. No! I re- 
gard the Pedersen Foundation as a sacred 
trust. To please you, dear, I’d do any- 
thing—except vote for Whipple as next 
lecturer.” 

x 

T WAS the first of five presentations of 

Fingers of Fog..The curtain was pre- 
pared to rise—providing the janitor of the 
E.I. O. E. E. Hall should later persuade it 
to rise—on a forest. It was not like the 
forests you and I know. It was asymbolist 
forest. Mabel Tessbury had announced 
that she was going to defy the bourgeois 


| taste of Upper Colfax and show them what 


art was. 

The back cloth was black. Between 
them Mabel and Bolivar Whipple had 
agreed that a black ground symbolized the 
Far Unheard. On it were nineteen small 
blue spots, which stood for the Lilted 
Laugh Incandescent, and two pretty fair- 
sized red ones, which were the Scarlet 
Spiders. No spiders were mentioned in the 


- this robe is so long! What was thei 


February 


Standing in the midst of grease p 
make-up boxes, crooked mirrors, cigare 
typed parts, and advance notices of the’ 
from the society columns of the Upper 
fax papers, Bertha Pittelkow, who pl 
the rdle of the Dolorous Dun One, 
being made up by a real dresser hired 
the stock theater. , 

“Oh,” moaned Bertha, ‘I know 
forget my part. Let’s see. Oh! John’ 

“Yep?” from a male beyond the eu 

“When you come R. C. and gs 
visible? Yea, that is the truest 
I step back ay 

“What do you mean, ‘R. C.’?” 
Mr. John Barto. 


banal expressions,” put in 1 
Sands. “ 
“Now see here!”’ ’ = 
The discussion was drowned in the; 
ing chorus of all the cast: “No 
fighting!” S| 
“Say, you can’t wear that cerise ; 
Edna. You crab my costume.” | 
“T told you those trees were to 
down stage.” Gj | 
“What are you putting on my forel| 
I don’t want to look like a corpse.’ 
“Gee, I’m nervous! Anybody got ; 
arette?”’ a 
“Now for heaven’s sake go tell |; 
Sands not to use that bunch light.” | 
. “That isn’t a bunch light, you } 
floof; that’s a strip.” a 
‘Well, anyway, tell him to ¢ 
everybody’ll see right through 
cloth Mother Hubbard they wis! 
And tell him to fix those dimmers. 
em doesn’t work, and the dawn 
as spotty as Liberty measles.” — 
“No, I don’t want that N 
Brown on my chin. It makes 
old. Huh? Well, I won’t ha 
not going to look like the Hor 
digent Relicts of the Clergy!” 


4 


to come on Martin’s ticket, fi 
pensed as from the first row 
Agnes Ardbiddle asserting: 
Mabel I’d have used a cyclora 
some decent depth to the stage. 


my wearing silk stockings?” 
Bolivar appeared in the men’s 
room and wailed: ‘‘ Everybody int 
can hear you! You’re ruining the 
patory atmosphere.” — La 
Silence, thick silence. The audie 


Ardbiddle’s party. Mrs. Ar 
given a dinner before the sh 
guests were trying to look un 
their bare backs and evening cloth 
three loud raps. The chauffeur ho 
the raps were the beginning ol | 
house. He was comparatively untuto 
Elizabethan signals for curtain 

The audience could hear th 
creaking and the janitor of the 
stating that he wasn’t suppos 
extra work, that he guesse 
much about curtains as a | 
and that this curtain rope 
right anyway if Mrs. Andy 
borrowed it to get her electri 
the mud. 

The curtain was up. The 
plauded the scenery, and ap) 
as Mabel Tessbury, making 
turned at the wings to shout ba 
Andy! For the love of Mike 


® ° . 
him tell it: 
The % - wanted to increase my income, as circum- 


Curtis ‘, stances knocked me out of a salary raise. 
Publishing *, 


Company “*, Saw your ads. Wrote. Tried it. And 


860Independ- “5 your subscription work has paid 
ence Square 


play, but Bolivar said that they were indi- house lights! . . . They are 
cated by one of the characters remarking: all on!” 

Ah, I shiver!” In the middle of the The play was auspiciously 
stage—that is, four feet from the back Of that play, of the subtle 
cloth—twolimpstrips of whiteclothdangled the sad September souls, n¢ 
from what Mabel called the grid and what write save J. Bolivar Whip 
the janitor called the ceiling. These strips is not known that anyone § 
; : es es And they were the only treesin has ever been sure jut ae 
‘ 1 f hat forest. about. The plot seemed to be! 
Philadelphia, Pa. , ne a/most ars as much per hour as Entirely invisible there was a theatrical of ghosts, Wander round 
Conde. any other! Now I can build my tragedy—Mr. Andy Sands, drafted aselec- themselves and ‘working oui 


- 2 trician. F ; 
Tenould> like! Homen begging the medium to tell 


; 4 : , While the season-ticket holders clattered well here, Willie is right he 
o cash my spare \ It 
S Y Ours: 


intothehalltumultroseinthedressingroom. we are so glad you are inv 
Reap cise’ tall iy Theoretically there were three rooms— _ great truth”; that such a 
me how. You can raise your in- 

come too, if you'll just 


men’s dressing room, women’s and prop pany of spooks were in turn f 
closet; but as they were divided only by superspook—a ghost who hb 
red calico curtains, hooked out of the were scared to a superdeath 
primary school, things could be heard. (Concluded on Page 
Ay clip and mail us the 
ae: 7a ose COUPON LODAY, 
Gipkie = Late 6 oe SEE Se ee ae RUN 


Name 
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© Don’t Let the Boys | 
Go Hungry to Bed 


When the boys come home from basketball or skating they are hungry. At 
such times they need warmth as much as food. A cup of hot Steero is just the 
right thing. It is. delicious and will stimulate the digestion of their late lunch. 
Keep the box of Steero in the pantry where it can be found, even in the dark. 


Steero is a delightful hot beverage which may be served instantly anywhere and 
anytime. Just drop a Steero Cube into a cup, pour on boiling water, and you have 
a refreshing and invigorating bouillon. Served with a few crackers or sandwiches it 


is a delightful treat for the unexpected caller, or served as the first course it starts 
your dinner off in the proper way. 


As a flavor for all kinds of soups, left-over dishes or gravies you will find Steero 


Cubes invaluable. Try a cube or two in your next hash and your family will all 
pass their plates for a second helping. 


Steero Cubes are sold not only in boxes of 12 cubes, but also in boxes contain- 
ing 50 and 100 cubes. Grocers, druggists, and delicatessen dealers carry them. 


Schieffelin & Co., 235 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 


American Kitchen Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Copyright 1919, Rex Manufacturing Co. 


For New Cars and Old 


In selecting an automobile 
for immediate delivery, the 
foresighted buyer anticipates, 
first, present needs. 


He wants a car that will 
provide protection against 
winter's cold and snow and 
the chill and rains of spring. 
Yet summer’s sunshine and 
open model advantages are 
also in his mind. 


It is to satisfy the growing 
market of such buyers that 
several progressive automo- 
bile manufacturers have 


adopted the Rex All-Seasons 


Top as factory equipment. 


For the Rex sedan or the 
Rex coupé affords all the 
warmth and shelter of the 

_more expensive closed car of 
the solid body type. And it 
is an automobile good to look 
upon, easily adapted to meet 
the whims of weather and as 
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Rain protection—jiffy 
curtains in place. 


Complete ventilation— 
all panels removed. 


-ALL-SEASONS TOP 


active and as sparing of gaso- 
line and tires as an open 
model. 


Rex All-Seasons Tops also 
are available for immediate 
installation on touring cars 
and roadsters, now in use, of 
the following makes: Dodge 
Brothers, Buick, Oakland, 
Paige, Nash, Reo, Lexington, 
Auburn and others. 


These moderately priced 
and sightly tops are specially 
designed and built to meet 
the car maker's specifications. 


Many distributors and 
dealers now are displaying 
sedans and coupés, Rex- 
equipped. Or they can show 
you how to make your good 


car better by the installation 
of a Rex All-Seasons Top. 


Rex Manufacturing Company 


Connersville, Indiana 


Tonneau protection, for-— 
ward panels removed. 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
UNDER OUR OWN BASIC PATENTS 


Weathertight—all 
panels in place. 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 
Like the audience, you may be aided in 
getting it all plain and clear by a study of 
the program: 


FINGERS OF FOG 
A Logos IN THREE REACTIONS 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA: 


The Dolorous Dun One . Miss Bertha Pittelkow 
The Savory Sun One. . . . Mrs. John P. Barto 
The White Wailing _ . . Mrs. Andrew B. Sands 
The Ragtime Ha’nt . . . . Mr. Eugene Waite 
The Quintessential Quiet . . Miss Mabel Tessbury 
The Muddy Mortal . . . . Mr. John P. Barto 
The Beyond Azoth_ . . . . Miss Agnes Ardbiddle 


Act I: The Forest Fearful 
Act II: The Dissonant Dome 
Act III: The Place of Sinewy Soul-Strife 


The cynical old reporter of the Observer 
has often maintained that the play was 
a farce in which the innocent husband was 
found wearing the overshoes of the presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U.; but the program 
shows that he misunderstood. 

As the audience listened to the ghosts 
discussing whether ghosts were mortals or 
mortals were ghosts or both of them were 
but echoes of the voice unseen, the chauffeur 
in the first row settled down, grabbed his 
hat for steering wheel, and occasionally, 
as the play skidded round a particularly 
sharp S curve, jabbed with his foot at an 
imaginary clutch. It wasn’t the first time 
he had endured a long cold ride. The front 
rows elbowed one another with care. But 
the back rows were frankly irreverent. 
They snickered as each ghost began to 
speak, and when the curtain was down they 
all coughed. 

“Aw, let’s go home,’ begged Enrique 
Cavasso, the popular caterer, after the 
first act. 

“We will not. T’ink of what we paid for 
the tickets,’’ sighed his wife. 

“Ts it as bad as I fancy it is; or did you 
give me too many cocktails? Lord, if 
Hogarth were only still im town to parody 
this!’’ choked the feature guest of Mrs. 
Oliphant Ardbiddle’s dinner party. 

During the second act four people left. 

But with his eye constantly at the peep- 
hole Bolivar was delighted. “‘They are all 
so quiet—enthralled!”’ 

They were. They were asleep. 

As the curtain went down after the 
second act Bolivar unstraightened his dress 
tie and was ready for cries of “‘Author!” 
But Upper Colfax doesn’t call for authors. 
By the time Road Company D of a play 
has reached Upper Colfax the author has 
already given up his attempt to get an- 
other play accepted, and has gone back to 
the job on the newspaper. 

The audience were merely scratching 
their palms and looking cheerful. There was 
only one act to get through now. 

Bolivar rushed to Mrs. Andy Sands, who 
was simultaneously repinning her costume 
as The White Wailing, whitely wailing at 
Eugene Waite to quit giggling with the 
young lady who wore overalls and handled 
props, and snapping at Andy that if it 
wasn’t too much trouble she re-al-ly hoped 
he’d connect up the baby spotlight when 
he finished his doubtless very necessary 
cigar. 

““T—uh—dear lady, do you think they’re 
going to call for author?” Bolivar im- 
plored. 

Mrs. Andy looked at him fondly. This 
was alarge moment. A genius had boyishly 
begged her aid. 

“‘T’ll see that they do,”’ she said grimly. 

“‘T don’t mean—I mean, the intrusion of 
the personal on an art form is vulgar, 
but If they call shall I i 

Mrs. Andy turned on Andy: ‘‘You hustle 
out the stage door and sneak in at the back 
of the audience and shout ‘Author!’ Just— 
just holler!” 

Andy didn’t want to holler Author! He 
could get all the author he wanted without 
even whispering. But he was an experi- 
enced husband. He recognized those oc- 
casional moments when arguments do not 
go. He galloped out the back door of the 
hall, yanking an overcoat over his elec- 
trician’s jumper as he ran, and appeared 
behind the back rows blaring: ‘Author! 
Author! Author!” 

At this clamor the chauffeur in the first 
row brightened. Maybe there was going to. 
be a roughhouse after all. Anyway here 
was a chance to make a noise. ‘dee 


“Author!” | 
Enrique Cavasso’s position as favorite 

caterer to the hill set depended on\his being 

popular. It seemed to be the thing to 


‘women ought to stay 


with Mrs. Andy!”’ 


roar ‘‘Author!”’ He roared. T 
reporter joined in—cynically. , 
By this time perfectly real, paying 
pendent members of the audience 
that there were persons who did 
play and did want to behold the 
They became uneasy. Had they 
wrong? Was the play actually go 
all? Had they shown themsel 
in culture? They hastily mutte 
another, ‘‘But, after all, the s' 
is original,?’ and took up the f 
pastime of yammering ‘‘Autho 
ing yammered they really 
they wanted to see him. ; 
The low room clanged. T 
dizzy with the clashing waves 
Mrs. Andy Sands, ruddy ar 
crawled out at the side of the 
held up her hand: ; 
“Our little company is gra 
and I’m sure Mr. Whipple mu 
cannot persuade him to come 
T hope he can’t hear me!—he is 
rare shrinking souls, too fine f 
eration. So we will just have 
him to take our grateful trib 
me seize this chance to make 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
were the next Pedersen Foun 
turer, and let us know the-de: 
dren of his brain! What di 
about it?”’: er 
“Yes!” they thought; and 
and “‘That’s the idea!””- 
One member of the execu 
of the Pedersen Foundatio 
and therefore not cultural, ¥ 
remembrance of how often 
blandly overruled by Mrs. O 
biddle. He rose and looked 
rolling dislike at Mrs. Ardbi 
been enjoying telling her 
rotten were the technic, man 
of J. Bolivar. es 
- He roared to Mrs. Andy 
right. Whipple can’t p 
ward—like some lecturers vy 
shall vote for him for next 
all together! Let’s shout, 
Whip forget his shyness!” 
They shouted. Behind : 
Whip was preparing to fo 
Mrs. Ardbiddle had alsor 
smile cut the enthusiasm li 
caroled: ‘‘Perhaps you are! 
be especially nice to have 
lecture about those shy li 
dren, the Jack Joliffe books 
Mrs. Andy glared back. 
audience. She demanded in 
vate back-fence controversy: 
crazy? Bolivar Whipple ¥ 
Joliffe books? Are you ai 
liffe’s books are read by ps 
people?”’ : 
“Yes,’’ Mrs. Ardbiddle 
Mr. Whipple is jolly Jack J 
here a letter from Mr. Hog 
that Hitz, the publisher, adn 
The audience were charn 
Pittelkow crawling out besi 
to join Mrs. Andy. Ber 
appear in the last act, and 
removing her make-up. She 
together delightful combing 
cheesecloth costume and | 
slippers. The grease paint 
creamed into a wild mauv 
covered her face like a dis 
Bertha was shrieking: “ 
the face of it!’”’ The a 
the mauve smear on the 
“Perfectly impossible! Ja: 
realistic nor poetic. He ¢ 
single evil. Why, he belie 


why—why, his books se 
“Just the same, I will 
Ardbiddle began. we 
“Haw, haw, haw! Gosh,’ 
Joliffe books!”’ sounded 
at the back. ¥ 
Mrs. Andy was stung int 
bring out dear Bolivar! I’ll 
this slander!” a 
She ducked behind the ¢ 
just in time to see the coat 
var as he fled down the back 
ruined as the yearners’ deli 
of the lecture platform. _ 
“There’s a train Hast at el 
Mrs. Andy howled down the 
him. + i 
“But you don’t know 
Mrs. Ardbiddle was sa. 
ers. “Bolivar came to 
hinted round that if he g 
he’d be willing to stay © 
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Copyright 1919 by The Cleveland Macaroni Co. * 


Feed up a child 


in the way it should grow 


“Open your mouth and shut your eyes; Golden Age 


Pecos Ace.) 
Pll give you something to make you wise, Peiianilleor aan 


Healthy and happy, big and strong, TOvcent package of Golden 
D A i ize Laca- 

And make you sleep the whole night long.” rons @ got of boiling 
salt water. Boil for fifteen 

minutes only. Drain in 

colander with cold water. 


e Biggest Food | 
jue in America 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS Drench thoroughly. Serve 
ISSUED BY THE 


5 hot or cold with sugar and 
UNITED STATES The Cleveland Macaroni Company milk or cream. 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. Write for Calorie Cook Book—it’s 


free. 52 ways of preparing maca- 
roni, spaghetti and noodles. Gives 
calorie value of each dish. 


Modern Macaroni Makers 
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Style and Quality 


Combined— Wear 


EW 
SLIDEMEL| 


OUR time and temper 

saved by the Scarf Shield 
and Graduated Tie Space — 
Exclusive Features. 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Makers of 


HALLMARK 


SHIRTS 


The line with the “Quality Kept Up.” 


H 
i 
| 
OOD shoes wear 
best—they save for 
you—to be sure of good 
iif} shoes buy Florsheims— 
|||] the standard of quality 
il} does not vary—depend- 
|||) able today as heretofore. 
} 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Nine Dollars and up 


Florsheim quality is economy. 
Look for name in shoe. 


‘| The Florsheim Shoe Company 
i | Chicago, U.S. A. 


Write for ‘Styles 
iti of the Times.” 


The 
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FIVE THOUS 


that apologetic, confidential manner which 


seems to be an abominable attendant on » 


human degeneracy. One may put up with 
it for a little while, but it presently be- 
comes intolerable. 

“*Governor,’ he began;«when he’d 
shuffled up, ‘you won’t get mad:if I say a 
little somethin’? ep 

“Go on and say it,’ I said. 

‘The expression on his dirty unshaved 
face became, if possible, more foolish. 


“Well, thén, Governor, askin’ your | 


from Erie; you’re the Chief of. the Ur 
States Secret Service, from Washington.?” 

Walker moved in his chair. ~ 

“That made me ugly,’”’ he went on, “the 
assurance of the creature and. my unspeak- 
able carelessness in permitting :the official 
letters brought to me on the day, before by 
the post-office messenger to be'seen. In my 
relaxation I. had forgotten the eye of the 
chair, attendant. I took the cigar out of 
my teeth and looked at.him. 

“And I'll gay a little something my- 
self!’ I could hardly keep.my foot clear of 
him. ‘When you got-sober this morning 
and remembered who I was, you took a 
turn up round the post office to make sure 
of it, and while you were in there you saw 
the notice of the reward for the stolen bond 
plates. That gave. you the notion with 
which you pieced out.your fairy story about 
how you got the dollar tip. Having discov- 
ered my identity through a piece of damned 
carelessness on my part, and having seen 
the postal notice of the reward, you under- 
took to enlarge your little game. That’s 
the reason you wouldn’t take fifty cents. 
It was your. notion in the beginning to 
make a touch for a tip. And it would have 
worked. But now you can’t get a damned 
cent out of me.’ Then I threw a little brush 
into him: ‘I’d have stood a touch for your 
finding the fake tanner, because there isn’t 
any such person.’ 

“‘T intended to put the hobo out of busi- 
ness,” Walker went on, “‘but the effect of 
my words on him were even more startling 
than I anticipated. His jaw dropped and 
he looked at me in astonishment. 

““*No such person!’ he repeated. ‘Why, 
Governor, before God, I found a man like 
that, an’ he was a banker—one of the big 
ones, sure as there’s a hell!’”’ 

Walker put out his hands in a puzzled 
gesture. ‘ 

“There it was again, the description of 
Mulehaus! And it puzzled me up. Every 
motion of this hobo’s mind in every direc- 
tion about this affair was perfectly clear to 
me. I saw his intention in every turn of it 
and just where he got the material for the 
details of his story. But this absolutely 
distinguishing description of Mulehaus was 
beyond me. .Everybody, of course, knew 
that we were looking for the lost plates, for 
there was the reward offered by the Treas- 
ury; but no human soul outside of the 
trusted agents of the department knew 
that we were looking for Mulehaus.”’ 

Walker did not move, but he stopped in 
his recital for a moment. 

“The tramp shuffled up a step closer to 
the bench where I sat. The anxiety in his 
big slack face was sincere beyond question. 

““*T can’t find the banker man, Governor; 
he’s skipped the coop. But I believe I can 
find what he’s hid.’ : 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘go on and find it.’ 

“The hobo jerked out his limp hands in a 
sort of hopeless gesture. 

““Now, Governor,’ he whimpered, ‘what 
good would it do me to find them plates?’ 

““You’d get five thousand dollars,’ I said. 

““T’d git kicked into the discard by the 
first cop that got to me,’ he answered, 
‘that’s what I’d git.’ 

“The creature’s dirty, unshaved jowls 
began to shake, and his voice became 
wholly a whimper. 

““*T’ve got a line on this thing, Governor, 
sure as there’s a hell. That banker man 
was viewin’ the layout. I’ve thought it all 
over, an’ this is the way it would be. 
They’re afraid of the border an’ they’re 
afraid of the customhouses, so they runs 
the loot down here in an automobile, hides 
it up about the Inlet, and plans to go out 
with it to one of them fruit steamers passing 
on the way to Tampico. They’d have them 
ee bundled up in a sailor’s chest most 

ike. 

“““Now, Governor, you’d say why ain’t 
they already done it; an’ I’d answer, the 
main guy—this banker man—didn’t know 


pardon, you. ain’t Mr. Henry P. J “nie 


«that slight 
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. (Concluded from Page 13) 


the automobile had. got here until he sent 
me to look, and there ain’t been no ship 
along since;then. . . . I’ve been special 
careful to find, that;out.’. And then the 
creature began tOwwhine. ‘Have a heart, 
Governor, come alongwith me.: Gimme a 
show!’ Node 


“Tt..was-not the creature’s plea that 
movédime,’ nor his pretended deductions; 

’m abit old to be soft. It was the ‘banker 
n’ sticking like a bur in the hobo’s talk. 


téd to keep him in right until I under- 


ta 


“in our business.” 

He continued, his voice precise and even: 

“We went directly from*the end of the 
Boardwalk to the old shed; itwas open, an 
unfastened door on a pair of leather hinges. 
The shed is small, about. twenty feet by 
eleven, with a hard dirt floor.packed down 
by the workmen who had used it, a combi- 
nation of clay and sand like the Jersey 
roads put in to make a floor. All round 
it, from the sea to the board fence, was soft 
sand. There were some -pieces-of old junk 
lying about’ in the shed; but. nothing of 
value or it would have been nailed up. 

“The hobo led right off with his deduc- 
tions. There was the.track of a man, 
clearly outlined in the’soft, sand, leading 
from the board fence to the shed and re- 
turning, and no other track anywhere 
about. i 

““Now, Governor,’ he began, when he 


had taken a look at the tracks, ‘the man ~ 


that made them tracks carried something 
into this shed, and he left it here, and it 
was something heavy.’ 

“‘T was fairly certain that the hobo had 
salted the place for me, made the tracks 
himself; but I played out a line to him. 

“““How do you know that?’ I said. 

“*Well, Governor,’ he answered, ‘take a 
look at them two line of tracks. In the one 
comin’ to the shed the man was walkin’ 
with his feet apart and in the one goin’ back 
he was,walkin’ with his feet in front of one 
another; that’s because he was ecarryin’ 
somethin’ heavy when he come an’ nothin’ 
when he left.’ 

“Tt was an observation on footprints,” 
he went on, “that had never occurred to 
me. The hobo saw my awakened interest, 
and he added: Bae at 

“*Did you never notice aman carryin’ a 
heavy load? He kind of -totters, walkin’ 
with his feet apart to keep his balance. 
That makes his foot tracks side by side 
like, instead of one before the other as he 
makes them when he’s goin’ light.’”’ 

Walker interrupted his narrative with a 
comment: 

“Tt’s the truth. I’ve verified it a thou- 
sand times since that hobo put me onto it. 
A line running through the center of the 
heel prints of a man carrying.a heavy bur- 
den will be a zigzag, while one through the 
heel prints of the same man without the 
burden will be almost straight. 


“The tramp went right on with his de-_ 


ductions: 

““Tf it come in and didn’t go out, it’s 
here.’ 

“And he began to go over the inside of 
the shed. He searched it like a man search- 
ing a box for a jewel. He moved the pieces 
of old castings and he literally fingered the 
shed from end to end. He would have 
found a bird’s egg. 

“Finally he stopped and stood with hand 
spread out over his mouth. And I selected 
this critical moment to touch the powder 
off under his game. 

““Suppose,’ I said, ‘that this man with 
the heavy load wished to mislead us; sup- 
pose that instead of bringing something 
here he took one of these old castings away?’ 
'_ “The hobo looked at me without chang- 
ing his position. 

““How could he, Governor; 
pointin’ this way with the load?’ 

““By walking backward,’ I said. For it 
had occurred to me that perhaps the crea- 
ture had manufactured this evidence for the 
occasion, and I wished to test the theory.” 

Walker went on in his slow, even voice: 

“The test produced more action than I 
expected. The hobo dived out through the 
door. I followed to see him disappear. But 
he was not in flight; he was ‘mon down 


he was 


over the foot prints. And a moment later 
he rocked back on his haunches 


th a little 
exultant yelp. \ 


AIND DOLLARS REWARD 
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““*Tyope’s wrong, Governor,’ he 
was sure comin’ this way.’ 
plained: ‘If a man’s walkin’ fory 
sand or mud or snow the toe o 
flirts out a little of it, an’ if 
backward his heel flirts it out.’ 

“At this point I began to have 
spect for the creature’s ability. 
and came back into the shed. And 
stood, in his old position, with h 
over his mouth, looking round at} 
shed, in which, as I have said, one 
have concealed a bird’s egg. 

“T watched him without 
suggestion, for my interest in th 
awakened and I was curious 
he would do. He stood perfectly n 
for about a minute; and then sudder 
snapped his fingers and the light cam 
his face. : a 

“*T got it, Governor!’ Then 
over to where I stood. ‘Gimme 
to get a bucket.’ 

“T gave him the coin, for I was 
foundly puzzled, and he went 


had evidently been thinking o 
for he set the bucket down ca 
his hands on his canvas bree 
began to speak, with a little 
whimper in his voice. 
“*Now look here, Gove 
‘I’m a-goin’ to talk turkey; 
five thousand if I find this si 
“<«Surely,’ I answered him 
“** An’ there’ll be no monk 
you’ll take me down to a b 
put the money in my hand?’ 
“**T promise you that,’ I 
“‘But he was not entirely 
mind about it. He shifted un 
one foot to the other, and his 
nose worked. : 
“““Now, Governor,’ he 
about jokers—I gotta be. Id 
string to this money. IfI 
go and blow it in. I don’t 
hand me the roll an’ then 
formin’ stunt—a-holdin’ of 
probation officer a-pussyfo 
funny business. I want the 
road to the bright lights, ¥ 
passed along to pinch me. Do 
‘“*Tt’s a trade!’ I/saidaaame 
“*Q. K.,’ he answered, 
the bucket. 


tramped earth. When t 
empty he brought anot 
Finally about midway 
he stopped. 
““*Fere it is!’ he said. 
“T was following beside him 
nothing to justify his wor 
“‘Why do you think 
buried here?’ I said. 
“*Took at the air bu 
Governor,’ he answered.’ 
Walker stopped, then he 
“Tt’s a thing which I 
that moment, but it’s th 
packed earth is dug up ar 
gets into it, and if one p 
place air bubbles will co 
He did not go on, and 
query of his story at him 
‘And you found the 2 
“Yes,” he replied, “it 
of an old steamer trun 
“And the hobo got ' 
“Certainly,” he an: 
into his hand, and let 
promised.” Rie 
Again he was silent, an 
him in astonishment. 
“Then,” I said, “whi 
story by saying the hc 
don’t see the fake; he f 
he was entitled to the re 
Walker put his hand 
out a leather case, seli 
among its contents and 
didn’t see the fake either, 
I got this letter.” Md 
I unfolded the letter 
neatly written in a han 
and dated from Buenos Alt 


“Dear Colonel Walk 
ered that you were p 
every ship I had to aba 
try for the reward. Th 
thousand; it covered e 


“Very § 
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- | The Thief of Your Goal! 


EZING 


URING the cold spell a man was showing a visitor over his new 
house. “‘It’s too bad we are so cold here to-day,’’ he said. 
“*That’s our only trouble. I have a big heater, run it hard and 

burn lots of coal, but on a cold day we do shiver.’’ 


Then opening a closet, where a steam-riser ran up, ‘‘But you see this 
closet is hot. I wish I had that heat somewhere else.’’ 


They went down to inspect the heater outfit. The visitor, who was an 
engineer, made some quick observations and said: — 


“*T see your trouble. Observe, this basement is the hottest place in 
the house. You’ve lots of heat where you don’t need it and not enough 
where you do. The trouble is that your boiler and steam-risers are not 
properly insulated, and you lose your heat before it gets to the radiators. 


**Remember that if heat can pass out of metal radiators it Passes out of 
the unbrotected boiler and risers just the same—and more, because the 
heat gets to them first,—and that heat wastage is the thief of your coal. 


““Cover your boiler and pipes with “85% Maonesia’, and you will get 
double the heat with half the coal and half the work. Then a// the heat 
you now waste in this basement, in the partitions, in that closet upstairs, 
must get to the radiators.’’ 


“*Magnesia, you say? I thought that was a medicine,’’ said the host. 


6e . . . . . ro 7 
In one form it is,’’ replied his engineer visitor, “but long ago mag- 


nesium carbonate was also discovered to be the best possible heat-resistant. 
It is full of infinitesimal cells of dead air which check the passage of heat. 
“85% Magnesia’ is composed of about 85% of these natural air-cells, with 
just enough mineral fibre to bind them together. Those millions of mag- 
nesia air-spaces make an impenetrable barrier against the escape of heat.’’ 


He concluded, “‘So, cover your boiler and pipes with ‘85% Magnesia’ 
and you will save enough coal in a few months to pay for the installation. 
Your basement will be cool but your rooms will be warm as toast.’’ 


TheseiCaught the CoaleThict — 


N the goodly fellowship of users of ““85% Magnesia’? Uncle Sam is a 

charter member; for he has specified it for his Fleet since 1888; the 
U. S. Shipping Board followed suit, and the U. S. Fuel Administration 
recommended it to the public. ° 


All our powerful locomotives are protected by ‘‘85% Magnesia’’ 
under their planished iron jackets. The greatest power-plants and un- 
numbered smaller ones protect their steam by it. In the biggest skyscrapers, 
public buildings, hotels and in thousands of private residences it is now 
saving the heat and saving the coal. 


Write us for Table of Coal Saving in Dollars and Cents by the use 
of “*85% Magnesia’? prepared by the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research. That same Institute has also compiled a Specification for the 
scientific application of this insulation, to be sent to any engineer or architect. 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION of AMERICA, Bulletin Building, Philadelphia 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman 


George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co. Franklin, Pa. 
Alvin M. Ebret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Pa. R. V. Mattison, Jr. Keasbey & Mattison Co. Ambler, Pa. 
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‘twin house the heater and steam piping are LEFT BARE. 
Result : — Chilly rooms on double the coal used in the house where 
heater and pipes are insulated with “85% Magnesia.” 


n this house the heater and steam piping are covered with 
85% MAGNESIA” insulation. Result: — every room is warm all 
nter, on half the coal required if heater and pipes were left bare. 
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Does victory make a difference? 


T DOES—édecidedly. 

Just before Christmas, in these pages, we gave the 
American public important facts about the winter 
underwear situation. 

We set forth frankly the difficulties that con- 
fronted us—the problems of labor, fuel, raw materials 
and transportation—which were induced by the 
great war; which seemed almost hopeless to 
rectify quickly. 

So, last December, we did mot know when Mayo 
underwear would be plentiful again. 


Now we do know! 


We did not know ¢hen when we could again say 

to the thousands of Mayo wearers—“Go get your 

- new Mayo t1o-rib-to-the-inch (instead of the usual 
8-rib) undergarments. You need not stretch one 
underwear season into two.” 

Now a big new Mayo Mill is working at Mt. 
Airy, N. C.— making hundreds of dozens of Mayo 
suits a week—d3in addition to the output of the 
big Mayo Mills at Mayodan. 


So Mayo promises its wearers, dealers, and jobbers 


full and unlimited deliveries by next fall. This ts definite. } ' 
Even now, your dealer may have warm, snug, /* 


10-rib-to-the-inch (instead of the usual 8-rib) Mayo 
in stock—the kind that staunch, out-o’-doors men, 
from Alaska to the Gulf, love to wear. : 


Remember Mayo with its diamond-shaped trade- 
mark in the neckband—the mark that stands for 
the utmost in warmth, comfort, fit, long wear and 
quality in pure-cotton undergarments. 


Made from Mayo yan 
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WINTER UNDERWEAR for MEN and BOYS 
UNION SUITS + SHIRTS +» DRAWERS 


WSs | 
~~ THE MAYO MILLS, MAYO 
Sales Office: 346 Broadway, New 
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that alert cordon; and yet this 
1ad done it. The pity of it! Brave 
less and beautiful—and absolutely 
He could not stir up a bit of 
She had broken Bob Hallowell’s 
nd yet John Mathison could only 
er strength and cunning—the ad- 
a brave man always pays a fear- 
agonist. Somehow he knew she 
> free for a long while. But how 
e use this furtive freedom? Seek to 
filda and himself? Like as not. 
ad in mind a solution for this prob- 
would depend, though, upon the 
vaiting downstairs. 
ng the room again he confronted 
he had outthought and outfought. 
n was dizzy, but he could navigate 
‘he blond man had to be propped 
two operatives. He was in a bad 
athison produced the manila enve- 


rve those photographs? That is 
did not succeed. We idiotic Yan- 
ey will hang you by the neck, Lys- 
Vhat! You believed I would risk 
Hallowell’s specifications in an or- 
anila envelope, depositing it when 
d at a hotel, letting everybody 
at I was carrying an important 
t? Your method, perhaps; but 
. And the irony of it is that the 
ere always within easy reach of 
id. This manila envelope was 
noose; and you drew it yourself. 
rerunner of what your nation will 
t the hands of mine.” 

son ripped open the envelope and 
| the contents—a dozen sheets of 
ank paper. 

will never see your woman again, 
: Thad no evidence. I compelled 
nish it. A man hunt, and you 
pected! Take him away, gentle- 
i thanks for your assistance.” 


XVII 
STAIRS Hilda waited with grow- 


vonder and anxiety. When she 

Lysgaard lurch from the eleva- 
yrted, her anxiety became terror. 
ii happened? Where was Mathi- 
wanted to rush forward and ask 
4 but she dared not. The value of 
would always depend upon the 
her activities were practically 
So she sat perfectly quiet and 
lithe remarkable procession file 
dvanish round the corner of the 


sit of the blond beast naturally 
jack the thought of Berta. She, 
3ioW a prisoner. Prison! A cell 
rand filtered sunshine, intermin- 
tony and maddening thoughts. 
ible. And she, Hilda, could do 
- Berta merited whatever punish- 
lutraged nation might see fit to 
o|her. Flesh and blood—or was 
hing in the psychology of double 


shee really an invisible connecting 
€ if so, why had she not felt that 
aialive? Why had she shed tears 
> por unrecognizable thing in Ber- 
hi that she’ and the mother had 
‘igt years ago? 
lysomething occult had warned 
hemother might have borne up 
1¢.a blow—the return of the way- 
8. to her Berta was dead; and a 
“er the present tragic circum- 
ud without doubt result in a 
10. Ah, if Berta had come back 
en the news might have been 
griually ! But a lawless Berta, 
ry,rengeful —— 
-lorrow night Norma Farrington 
om across the stage, now tender, 
imical; now making her audience 
nO\ bringing it to the verge of 
‘ndll the while Hilda Nordstrom’s 
oul be breaking. She would com- 
T1 because her word had never 
ke She could not possibly find it 
ta to be disloyal to loyal Sam 


| was not enough that Berta 
tun to life. She—Hilda—must 
h unasked to a man who ap- 
quite satisfied with friendship. 
tiven fought against it. Non- 
sh had permitted this crowning 
‘yp Into her heart. She had 
tht to him Mrs. Chester was an 
niand that he had sought her 
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THE YELLOW TYPHOON 


(Continued from Page 19) 


society because he was just humanly lone- 
some. She hadn’t had her chance. With 
the physical attributes of a Venus and the 
mental attainments of an Aspasia a woman 
might not win the heart of a man in three 
short hours. Love at first sight! She 
trembled. He had used that subject merely 
to pass the time and to keep the conversa- 
tion away from dangerous channels. She 
was very unhappy. 

She heard the elevator door rattle in the 
groove. Mathison stepped forth, Malachi’s 
cage bobbing against a leg. He paused for 
a moment—truthfully, to get his sea legs, 
for he was still groggy—and brushed his 
forehead with his free hand. The move- 
ment left a bloody smear. 

She flew to him and cried in passionate 


nger: 

“The beast has hurt you!”’ 

“Banged me up a bit; but my teeth are 
all sound and I ean still bite. He got loose 
somehow; and~ Well, I went ber- 
serker. I’m a sight! Malachi did a fine 
thing to-night. I was killing that man, 
when Malachispoke up. I’llsee you home.” 

“Indeed you shall—straight up to my 
apartment, where I can take care of those 
cuts and bruises.” 

“At this hour?’’—tingling. 

“What matters the hour? Wouldn’t 
you prefer me to the hotel physician?” — 
raising the veil and letting him look into 
her eyes, which were full of sapphire lights. 

“All right! You may do with me as you 
please.” 

Day after to-morrow was now very far 
away. At no time in his life had he craved 
so poignantly for the touch of a woman’s 
hand—to be ministered to, coddled, made 
much of; a memory to take away with him 
to the high seas, from which he might 
never return. 

She ran back for his greatcoat, held it 
for him, and noted the grimace as he 
stretched his arms backward for the sleeves. 

“What is it?” 

“Ribs, head and shoulder—all in the 
sick bay. Lord, but I’m a wreck!”’ 

She picked up the cage and grasped his 
sleeve. Her heart sang. For an hour or 
two, to use all her arts in making the epi- 
sode unforgetable to this man! To mother 
and coddle him. For an hour or two, all, 
all her own! 

In the taxi he told her briefly what had 
happened and brought the Odyssey to an 
end by disclosing the fact that Berta had 
escaped the net. 

“But don’t worry; I’ve an idea she’ll be 
too busy to trouble you. She’s keen. By 
now she must understand that the game is 
up. She will be concerned with little else 
besides her efforts to get clear of New York. 
Ten to one she’ll strike for the Orient. I’m 
sorry—not that she has escaped but that 
she was able to hurt you. We’re all riddles, 
aren't we?”’ 

“Berta, free? . ... I’m glad. I can’t 
help it. It may be the turning point. In 
all these years she has never met with any 
serious defeat. Who knows? For if she is 
her father’s daughter she is also her 
mother’s. God bring her vision to see 
things clearly! That blond beast’s evil 
influence removed, who knows?”’ 

In the cozy living room of the apartment 
a fire burned low. Hilda threw on a log, 
then helped him off with his coat. As a 
matter of fact he really had to be helped. 
Obsessed with the idea of getting his hands 
on the man Lysgaard’s throat he had laid 
himself open to many terrible blows. He 
was going to be very sore and lame to- 
morrow. 

She swung the willow lounge parallel to 
the fire and forced him to lie down. 
“Back in a moment!’’ she said, flying 


a 


away. 
He lay back and closed his sound eye; 
the other was already closed. And as he 
lay there awaiting her return the idea came. 
He could never win this glorious creature 
by simply telling her he loved her. He 
would have to take her by storm, carry her 
off her feet; and he was only a mollycoddle 
among the women. Still, he knew what he 
knew. Presently he smiled; at least it was 
meant for a smile. How the deuce would he 
be able to kiss her when the time came, with 
his lips puffed and bleeding? The glory of 
her! Obliquely he could see Malachi. 
“The little son-of-a-gun! And he hasn’t 
the least idea that he saved his master from 
being as beastly asthe Hun! . . . Close 
shave! . Bob’s voice calling out the 
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““Horse Sense”’ 
demands it 
for economy 
in hauling 


MIC 


Traffic 
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Why a [raffic? 


It costs about $1.20 a day for oats, 
corn and hay to feed a team of horses. 


Feed a Trafic Truck one dollar and 
twenty cents’ worth of gasoline and it 


will haul a 4000-lb. load 56 miles in 


approximately four hours. 


Can you do it with a team? Can you do 


it with two teams? 
three teams! 


You cant do it with 


It will take a team 14 hours to cover the 
distance with the same load. The Traffic 
saves 10 hours on the trip, doing the work 


of three teams with one-third the help. 


A horse must be fed whether he works or 
not—a Traffic does not—and is the lowest 
priced 4000-Ilb. capacity truck in the 


world built of standard units. 


Trucks of the Traffic’s capacity range in 
price as high as $3500. Quantity produc- 
tion has made the low price of $1395 pos- 
sible for a quality truck. There is a Traffic 


produced every 45 minutes. 
Why a Traffic? 


Write for Catalog today 
Chassis $1395 f. 0. b. St. Louts 


Figure it. 


We want a Traffic dealer in every city, town 
and village in America. 
you want. 


Motor Truck Corporation 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Write for the territory 
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Fittings Fit in 


the FITALL 


Pat. U.S. & Foreign Countries 
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Enjoy home conveniences 
while away. Take your favorite 
toilet articles with you, shaving 
outfit, too, in a FITALL — the 
practical, light, durable toilet kit. 


Things go in and out ina 
jiffy. Easily adjustable strapswith 
patent no-metal locking device 
keep toilet accessories compact- 
ly, securely in place. 


FITALLSare for menand 
women, and come empty or com- 
pletely fitted—in flexible leathers 
or handsome waterproofed fab- 
rics (tan, gray, navy, etc.) priced 
as low as $1.50. 

The FITALL label in every kit 
is your guaranty against imitations lack- 
ing exclusive FITALL features. Ask to 
be shown the genuine. If your dealer 
can’t show you, please write for name of 
one who can, and free descriptive booklet. 


EISEMAN, KAYE CO. 


Makers of EKCO Leather Goods 
Ekco Bldg., Chicago 
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“Ye Famous Original 


CREOLE - 
PRALINES 


(GRUNEWALD) 


| Made with LOUISIANA PECANS 
DA, «4 LOUISIANA CANE SUGAR 
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cAs pure as any confection can be made. 

Produced in a model, new and absolutely sen- 
itary factory. 

Mail orders filled anywhere. 

Sent in a protected carton — each ‘Praline’ 
wrapped in glazed paper. Carefully packed. 

O. or Express Money Orders, or Personal 

checks received. 


BOX OF 7 (Sample) - - $1.00 
BOX OF 12 - - - - - 1.50 
BOX OF 24 - - - - = 3.00 


Sent Parcel Post, prepaid, insured, 

ee DEALERS WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 

4) The HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS 
51 Dept.13 NEW ORLEANS.LA. 
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ATENTS — fichest rererences 


PAr RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer. 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 


- ruminatingly. 
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pame of the man who had killed him—like 
that!... Pll be a trig-looking individual 
when I strike Washington to-morrow!” 
ruefully. : 

Hilda returned with basin, alcohol, 
lint, bandages and salve. And he let her 
have her way with him. After she had 
bandaged the gash on his forehead and his 
raw knuckles she wet her finger tips with al- 
cohol and ran them back and forth through 
his hair. Not since his mother’s death had 
this happened; and never had he experi- 
enced such a thrill.. He longed to seize 
the hand and kiss it; but he conquered the 
desire. By and by he spoke. ; 

“The blue prints, with Number Nine, are 
in the hollow under Malachi’s basin. They 
are in a rubber sack such as you roll up 
slickers in. I’ll take them out when I go. 
Be sure you talk a little to him every day. 
He likes it. He’s a gossip. Rice and fruits 
and nuts; he’s frugal. It will buck me up 
to-know that he is in good hands.” 

“The funny little green bird! I'll take 
care of him until you come back.” : 

“That’s odd. Somehow I know I’m 
coming back. Where’s this man 
Rubin live?” 

“Rubin? He has an apartment near 
by.” Rubin? What had Rubin to do with 
this hour? she thought resentfully. 

““What’s a successful week amount to?” 

“We'll probably draw from ten to twelve 
thousand.”’? What in the world was the 
meaning of such irrelevant questions? 

“About thirty thousand in two weeks!” — 
“‘T am, even in these days, 
a comparatively rich man. Lots of ready 
money, bonds and stock. It’s been piling 
up for years. And now I’m glad it has.” 

She understood. He had been struck a 
dangerous blow on the head and his mind 
was wandering. She patted his hand reas- 
suringly. He went on: 

“The old home—which I haven’t seen 
in nearly ten years—is upstate, on the edge 
of the North Woods. The man who farms 
the estate keeps up the house. A day’s 
work would make it habitable. Just now 
it must be wonderful! Skating and snow- 
shoeing. Lord, how I’ve hungered for the 
snow! I wonder whether that 
extension phone will reach over here?” 

“Yes.’”’ Poor boy! Did he expect to get 
his farmer on long-distance at this hour? 

“Splendid! Now suppose you bring it 
over?” 

She did so. She knelt-beside the lounge 
and held out the telephone. 

“No, you’re going to start it. Call up 
Rubin. He’ll be asleep; but what I’ve got 
to say will wake him up.” 

‘‘What in the world ——” 

“Call him up! I’m an invalid and must 
be humored.” 

For a moment her fingers seemed all 
thumbs. She succeeded in calling the num- 
ber. There came a long wait. She stole a 
glance at Mathison. He might have been 
asleep, for all the interest he evinced in this 
extraordinary proceeding. What could he 
want of Rubin? 

“Hello! Isityou,Sam? Thisis Hilda. ... 
No, no! Nobody’s dead. . . There’sa 
gentleman here. Oh, it’s perfectly 


proper! He wants to speak to 
you. I don’t know. . . Heis 
not a dub! Yes; the flowers and 
the note. . You knew it! What do 
you mean? . Allright!’’ She turned 


to Mathison. ‘I have him.” 

Mathison managed to lift himself to a 
more comfortable angle. 

“This Mr. Rubin? PAS. o tens 
I’ll break it gently. Hilda and I are going 
to be married in the morning. . Keep 
your hair on! Then we are going to 
Washington. On our return we are going to 
spend the honeymoon at my home in the 
North Woods. Contract? What the 
deuce is that to me? . . No; you can’t 
talk to her until I’m through. . Con- 
tract! Listen to me! You will 
announce that she is ill. She will be if she 
goes on to-morrow night after all she’s been 
through. Hang it! She and I have 
a right to two weeks of happiness. To you 
it’s business; to me it’s love. I will give 
you fifty thousand dollars in cold hard cash 
for these two weeks, which is about twenty 
thousand more than you would ordinarily 
make. I'll even give my permission to 
make a feature story out of it. And, if I 
know anything about human nature, on her 
return you’ll pack the house all summer. 
If you refuse my offer not a bally copper 
cent! Ill break her contract for her and 
you may sue from Maine to Oregon. . . . 
What’s that? Well, by George, 
that’s handsome! I thought you were a 
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good sport. Buy out the house for exactly 
what it would be worth. Come round in 
the morning and be best man! . . . Oh, 
about nine-thirty. Good night!” ’ 

Mathison turned to the stupefied Hilda. 
There. was a short tableau; then she laid 
her head on the arm of the lounge and cried 
softly. . 

“Girl, I can do only one thing well at a 
time. I couldn’t tell you verbally I loved 
you until I’d cleared the deck. af 
Sounds! Remember? When you came in 
through that window it was your voice; but 
I couldn’t place it then. I opened that red 
book and one of Malachi’s feathers dropped 
out. That recalled the old lady who ealled 
me ‘Boy’. I wanted to write something 
and couldn’t find my pen. It wasin my cits. 
And then I found that photograph of you. 
That’s how I learned there were two of 
you. When you talked on the stage to-night 
I shut my eyes. Then I knew. That’s 
how I came to laugh out loud. Sheer joy! 
Fourteen years! You’ve got to love me! 
You’ve got to marry me! God is just. He 
won’t deny me now. Didn’t you tell meI’d 
find her? Sounds! That’s what 
I meant—your voice. I didn’t know why I 
came to you every morning on board the 
Nippon Maru; but my heart did. My eyes 
saw only a queer, whimsical old lady; but 
my heart saw youth and beauty and love. 
Will you marry me?” 

A nod. 

“You are going to try to love me?” 

4c No ! ” 

“What?” 

“You—you can’t go to do something 
when you already do!” 

“Wabbly rhetoric; but I understand! 

. Hilda, I love you with all my soul! 


Lovesyou! Love you! I’ve been saying 
in my heart all night: ‘Love me! Love 
me i ” 

“uSovhave I!  .) .iBut Dllnever 
forgive you.” 

“For what?”’ . : 


“You told Rubin before you told me!” 

“Lord, Lord! I’ve been telling you all 
night with my eyes that I loved you.” He 
brushed her shining hair with burning lips. 
He couldn’t even put his arms round her! 
“Now there’s just one thing I’ve got to 
hear to make this the most perfect hour in 
my life.’’ He raised her head. There was a 
violent stab in his side; but he considered 
it negligible in this supreme moment. 
TSE Nanas ae 

“Boy!”’ she whispered. 

The way she had always dreamed of 
being loved—berserker love! To be swept 
off her feet and carried away to an en- 
chanted palace! That little magic green 
feather! Malachi’s! She pressed her cheek 
against this wonderful lover’s and her hand 
instinctively found his. 

“Mat! You lubber!” grumbled Malachi 
from the rosy hearth. 
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HE Mathison estate was in the foothills 

of the Adirondacks. There were farm 
lands, pulp mills, forests and streams. At 
the northern extremity of the estate there 
was a small lake. The manor proper stood 
on the south shore of this lake, four miles 
from the village and the railway station. 
It was a lonely habitation in the winter. 

The house was of limestone, beautifully 
weathered, and was dated 1812. Here 
Mathison had been born; here he had spent 
his early youth. With the father almost 
constantly at sea the mother had preferred 
the quiet of the woods to the noise and 
bluster of New York. 

Hilda went into ecstasies over chairs and 
sofas that had become antique in these very 
rooms. She saw the mother’s hand every- 
where, the quiet artistry of a hand guided 
by 4 noble mind. Hilda romped about the 
rooms with the eager curiosity of a child; 
and it might be truthfully added that 
Mathison romped with her. They were so 
completely in love that they saw beauty in 
everything, in the hard brilliant sunsets, in 
the northern lights, in the yellow dawns. 
Every day they skated or snowshoed; and 
there was always a roaring chestnut fire to 
greet them. 

And yet there were shadows, deep and 
somber shadows, that fell across the sun- 
shine of their happiness. They never said 
anything about these shadows to one 
another; but always during the hour that 
comes before candles the shadows pressed 
in and down. Hilda could not shut out the 
thought of Berta. Where was she, what was 
she doing? Berta might deny |the blood, 
but Hilda could not. Berta oo) her twin. 
During this twilight hour she\ saw the 
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beautiful counterpart of herself moving 


tively, flying by night, hiding by day, a) 
alone; perhaps penniless and hur 
When the thought of the’ wayward 
became too strong Hilda sought the pi 
which she played exquisitely. 

Mathison’s shadow lay upon him 
petually, but more keenly when he 
Hilda sat before the fire waiting for 
lights. The man Lysgaard had egeca 
Free! Beaten and to all appeara 
broken he had escaped on the way to 
Tombs. A forced pause before a fire 
chemical establishment had opened 
way for him. The crowd, the noise 
confusion, and the insatiable curiosity 
overconfidence of his captors had given 
his chance. The strength of the rogue, ; 
that beating! They had left one ma 
the patrol with him, and Lysgaard had 
denly dashed his manacled hands into 
man’s face and then choked him into ir 
sibility. He had coolly taken the or 
tive’s hat and overcoat. The latter he 
wrapped across his shoulders, holdir 
together from the inside. He had - 
stepped into the seething crowd and 
ished completely. Search for him had 
in vain. He had probably known whe 
find a haven. : 

The real menace in his being at larg) 
in the fact that undoubtedly he did 
know that Berta was a twin. He y 
have means of finding what had becon 
John Mathison. He would learn th 
woman had accompanied his enemy 
trifling description of that woman wou 
enough. . 

Being a Prussian there would be onl; 
idea in Lysgaard’s head—Berta had 
away with the man who had beaten 
Vengeance, before they found him 
dropped the noose over his head. 

There was a third shadow, and | 
shared this mutually if silently —M 
son’s inevitable departure for Er 
waters. é 

“John,” she said one afternoon, “] 
happy that it hurts.” | 

He laughed and swung her into his | 
which never ceased to be hungry i | 

; 


and there was always a sharp 
when he let her go. The ho 
approaching when he would 
go perhaps forever. 

“Glorious up here, isn’t it 

“But why do you bar the 
doors so carefully at night 
any burglars in this wild 
not in the winter.” ; 

“You never can tell. Sc 
are mighty high winds round 
You heard how the windor 
night.” Mathison reached 
tea. So she had noticed? 
“How your mother must hav 
place!” * 
““What makes you think 1 

-“Why, it fairly breathes of 
beauty of all the furnishings, 
they are arranged. What 
been—and you toddling 
Come; I want to show yo 
She led him over to a corner, 
heap were rows of battered 
twisted leaden swords and 
“War, battle,’ went on 
“even as little children. Wh 
to the souls of men, that fr 
generation the male child’s 
these? Must women alwa 
these things about? I fo 
garret.” 

“Tnstinct, little old lady. _ 
one, man has had to protec! 
woman, bloodily. We ares 
a more terrible scale than 
haven’t laid eyes on these 

“How often your moth 
watched you there on the fle 
fire, playing at war, and your 
death at sea. But, oh, lover, 
caught him fiercely to her. 
time! I haven’t said anytl 
not want to mar your happ 
hurting so! Dear God, b: 
me!” 

“Honey, I’ll come back. 
shell or a U-boat in the 
name on it. I know it. 
return to the stage; and ye 
best thing. You’ll be busy. 
bucks up a person’s courage 

“Hark!” She stepped ba 
swiftly. “I hear sleigh bells 
Sleigh bells and yellow env! 
knew that Mathison had 
station to send out telegrams 
they were received. There ’ 
phone. (continued on Page 
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OW THAT war has ended, we once again may freely 
turn our attention to our personal affairs and, having done 
our share in defending the right of humanity to life and liberty, 
take up the pursuit of happiness for ourselves. 


And so, the year 1919 promises to be the beginning of ‘the 
y pi beginning 
greatest era of constructive development in the history of 
America. Confident of a prosperous future, we all may well 
M4 > . P . P A ag 
gratify our “‘heart’s desire’’ in some particular way. What 

shall it be? 


Build a Home First! 


The human heart has no affection more enduring or more pro- 
found than the love of home. No normal human being knows 
the full measure of contentment until he becomes a dweller 
within a home of his very own. The boys who have borne the 
brunt of war’s hardships are coming back with a new and deeper 
veneration for ‘‘Home.”’ Ifthe question were put to them they 
would answer unanimously, ‘“‘Build a Home First.” 


There could be no better time than the present in which to 


build a home. Compared with the prices of other staple commodities, the cost 
of building materials is extremely moderate. That’is true especially of 


Southern Pine — 


*¢The Wood of Service *® 


—used far more than any other wood for home building in the 
United States. Southern Pine is readily available anywhere in this country east 
of the Rocky Mountains, it is the only wood perfectly adapted to every require- 
ment in home building, and, because it is so plentiful, costs less than any other 
material of anything like equal quality. 


Let us help you in your home building plans by sending you 
informative booklets showing how you may have a beautiful home at amazingly 
low cost if the material you use is Southern Pine. ‘These booklets will be 
of great value to you when you come to discuss building details with your 
architect or home lumber dealer. 


Make a New Fonte YOUR Memorial to the Return of Peace. 
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ve HE modern motor car would not be practical were it'not for ball 


bearings,” says a leading man in the industry. 


Back of this statement are many potent facts of which the following — 
are a few: — 


Ball bearings overcome friction evils by preventing wear and saving 
power to maximum degrees. | | 


Ball bearings make possible greater load carrying capacities and higher 
speeds without injury to the mechanism. 


Ball bearings, therefore, economize time, labor and money. 


» 


New Departure ball bearings are made of chrome alloy steel 
and are uniform in all their highly developed qualities. 
Bristol, Conn. THE NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CON are Detroit, Mich. ~ . 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
e village grocer, maybe,” suggested 
on, himself receiving a shock at the 
of the bells. 

- he always drives out before noon.” 
ran to the window to peer out, but 
-oo dark for her to see anything dis- 


r Mathison, he shifted his automatic 
ight-side pocket of his jacket. Merely 
‘ionary; for the man he was expect- 
ild not approach the front door with 
sidness. Yet the man was infernally 
in some ways. He was likely to do 
expected. Of course there was al- 
chance that Lysgaard might try to 
sea and put over his hour of venge- 
stil later. There was an odd trait in 
on’s character. He was always sus- 
when events ran along too smoothly. 
-y happiness was almost a warning. 
i often thought of having a Secret 
man come up and watch the four 
hat passed daily; but being a man 
lood he hated the idea. If Lysgaard 
ied in getting through the cordon he 
ry to find John Mathison. Backed 
as by a powerful secret organization 
» doubt having John Mathison’s 
in his pocket or in his memory he 
10t have much difficulty in locating 
recot. 
y, it’s a woman!” cried Hilda. 
voman? All right. You stay here 
go to the door.” 
ached the door just as the bell rang. 
sitor entered without a word and 
he thick veil. 
ll, brother-in-law!’’ mockingly. 
ta?” came a startled voice from the 
y leading to the living room. 
, dear sister, Berta—the ghost who 
o return to her tomb and can’t find 
r. I smell tea. I’d like a cup.” 
| passed into the living room and 
. before the burning logs, stretching 
hands. The sable coat, once so mag- 
, was matted and torn, the hat be- 
i, the shoes water-soaked and 
; but the fire in Berta’s eyes and 
ity of her face were still undimmed. 
a woman!” thought Mathison, 
‘in spite of his vague terror. 
|, however, saw only the hunted 
| the desperation, the cold, the 
A sign, and she could have opened 
's. But Berta was still The Yellow 
‘n, harassed but unconquered. She 
ier hat and coat upon a chair and 
lerself to a cup of tea. There was evil 
i in her smile. After she had drunk 
she selected a cigarette and lit it. 
ithat is good! I haven’t had a de- 
earette in four days. The driver 
[I was you, Hilda. What a God- 
« hole! But it was not so hard to 
1 your dossier—I read it while we 
ering New York—it was recorded 
71 were born here, that it was the 
e you had. Where would two 
1ital fools like you two come for 
1ieymoon? The north is in the blood 
1 oth. A ghost, Hilda; and with a 
oyour hand you may evanish me. I 
1 assport to Denmark. It will not be 
o2fuse me. I haven’t tried to see the 
1 We are dead to each other; let it 
_ut there are other ways by which I 
1 your heart, my beautiful Norma.” 
o't mind about me, John. You can- 
nme, Berta.” 
*é try. Arrest me and see what will 
cit. You two have sent to his death 
man I ever cared for.” 
> aS a murderer!” cried Hilda. 
o;1t was war. What he did was in 
tests of Germany, and that ab- 
n 


uare not a Prussian; you are a 


y ympathies are with Prussia; and 

‘¢ough for me. I am the daughter 

ok. I did not come here to discuss 

it.I came to demand help.” 

‘hon sighed with relief. The woman 

t now that her man was at large. 

yl a card in the dark. 

usose to give you up to the authori- 

Ove,” he said coldly. 

anughed. “Try it. Do you think 

‘h' fool as to come unarmed?”’ 

dow might you be armed?” 

k ly sister.” 

e | right, John; this would kill my 

'. But if we secure you a passport, 

S yur bond?” 

\¢ lord of Berta Nordstrom. I never 
when once I gave it. Back there 

VY brk you spoke of the tomb. All I 

iS return to it. Let me get to 
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Denmark, and I shall never bother either of 
you again.” 

Mathison began pacing, his hands be- 
hind his back, his chin down. Berta eyed 
him with cynical amusement, letting the 
cigarette smoke drift up her nostrils. By 
and by she tossed the cigarette into the fire. 

“Tf I make threats it is because I have 
to. I am tired. Wait!’’ She made a pas- 
sionate gesture. ‘‘This is no sign of weak- 
ness. I shall hate you both as long as I live. 
You have forced me to walk alone. I don’t 
want to go on fighting any more. I want 
peace and quiet. I shall find it where I was 
born. Get me a passport and I shall van- 
ish. I have plenty of money. Much of it is 
in the banks of Copenhagen. I had always 
planned to return there some day. I can 
establish proofs of my identity and my 
right to the inheritance our mother denied 
us. Until the passport arrives I must abide 
here, however distasteful it may be to you. 
Do you believe it will be pleasant to me? 
Your food will be wormwood, your water 
lees, and your bed will burn me. Odd that 
I should wish to go on, that I should care to 
live. I shan’t disturb your cooing. Your 
maid, who doubtless knows by this time 
that there are two of us, can bring me food. 
I was a fool not to tell him that there were 
two of us; and he may go to his death be- 
lieving that I betrayed him. But I have 
written a letter to Manila explaining. Hate 
you? With every drop of blood in me! 
But get me the passport and I promise to 
leave you both in peace.’ 

“Very well,’”’ said Mathison, facing her; 
“you shall have it. But for Hilda I would 
not stir a hand. You are an alien enemy. 
You are dangerous and merciless. You 
have no mercy for your sister, who tried to 
save you; and the word ‘mother’ means 
nothing to you. You ruined—or tried to— 
the. dearest friend I had. And the man of 
your choice murdered him in cold blood. 
There is a black score against you. But 
because I love your sister beyond ordinary 
man’s love I am going to let you go.” 

“Because you are afraid of me,”’ 
quilly. 

“Frankly, because I am afraid of. you.” 

“T hate you. If I had the time and the 
opportunity I would do you all the evil I 
could. You defeated me. But for all that, 
you are aman; and I know men. Hilda, 
will you know how to keep him?” 

“é Yes f ” 

“ After all, you are not my sister for noth- 
ing. Show me to my room. Have your 
maid bring me up something to eat. I am 
starved. It was such a place to find. 
Cooing doves in a bleak cage like this!” 

The chamber assigned to her was di- 
rectly over the living room. After dinner 
that night they heard her walking, walking, 
walking. ‘‘The Snow Leopard,” thought 
Mathison; and because she was the twin 
of the noble woman whose hand was locked 
in his he would have to cheat his Govern- 
ment, commit his first dishonorable deed! 
For he would have to lie and cheat to 
ea passport for Berta Nordstrom. 

“ce fo) n ” 


tran- 


“No! I wouldn’t go to her, honey. 
Honestly, I can’t help it, but I do not trust 
her. I’m afraid of her. The blood no 
longer links you. Forget that part of it. 
She’s forgotten it.”’ 

“Will there be trouble in getting her a 
passport?” 

“The trouble is nothing. I’ve got to lie 
and cheat.” 

“We were so happy! My sister, my own 
fiesh and blood! I just can’t understand 
rhe? 

“No more can I. But the fact remains 
that she is still The Yellow Typhoon. And 
God send she leaves no wreckage here when 
she passes. But what a woman!” 

“That is it. If we could only save her, 
make her see!” 

Mathison stared at the ceiling and shook 
his head. The light thud of shoes contin- 
ued. He walked over to the stand at the 
side of the fireplace and eyed Malachi, who 
was dozing. 

“What a jogging I’ve given the poor 
little beggar! Malachi!” 

The little green bird opened one eye 
belligerently, and the feathers at the back 
of his neck became ruffled. 

“John, why should she tramp like that?” 

“Go to her, honey, if you wish.” 

But Hilda’s knock on the door was not 
answered. ~ 

Berta remained in her room all the fol- 
lowing day. The maid reported to her mis- 
tress that the unwelcome guest spoke no 
words, not even a thank ‘you. She no 
longer walked the floor, however. 
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T may be news to you that nearly half a million 

of Uncle Sam’s men with the Colors thought 
enough of Stetson quality to buy Stetson Service 
Hats for themselves. 


By experience they have learned, as few men in 
civil life ever have the’chance to learn, how hat 
quality shows itself in enduring style and service. 


They will remember Stetson quality when they 
come to buy hats for civil life. 


It is a thing for every man to realize and re- 
member. Never was the time-tested stability of 
the Stetson Organization so important to the 
well-dressed citizen as it is today. 


For a hat of any kind or make these days, you 
will be asked to pay the price of a quality hat. 


Remember this name “Stetson” —your assur- 
ance that youreally aregetting thequality in your hat. 


OW if you want to know the inside facts of hat 
quality, we shall be glad to send you the little book, 
“The Making of a Stetson Hat” —and with it“ A Little 
Journey to the Home of John B. Stetson,” written by 
Elbert Hubbard, just before he went down with the 
Lusitania. 
Just send in your request on a post card. 


JOHN B.STETSON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA : 


o> © Cam TRIATENGSEMESSEA © Sp © ike © Gamera Naeem © SO oe 
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Your front curtains should be fastened 
with Lift-the-Dot Fasteners around and in 
front of the windshield, in order to keep 
out cold wind and flying rain. 

This is one of many places on an automobile where 
the Lift-the-Dot three-side-lock Fasteners are. much 
more practicable than any other. These Fasteners lock 
securely on three sides and cannot pull open acci- 


dentally. Yet they are easily and instantly unfastened 
by lifting on the fourth side, the side with the Dot. 


The Lift-the-Dot Fastener is but one of the com- 
plete line of fasteners which we make, known as the 
Dot Line of Fasteners. 


TRADEMARK 
@ 


Regt U.S) Patan. 


The Dot Line 
The Lift-the-Dot Fastener 
The Durable Dot Fastener 
The Hercules Dot Fastener 
The Vulcan Dot Fastener 
The Trojan Dot Fastener 


The Dot on the face 
of the fastener is our 
registered trade mark 
and indicates goods of 
our manufacture. 


Dot Fasteners are coming into extensive use on 
bags, trunks, camera cases, brief cases, golf bags, fish- 
rod cases and many other articles of canvas or leather. 


Lifi-the-Dot Fasteners are carried by the leading 
dealers in auto trimmings and motor supplies. If 
you cannot obtain them in your locality order direct. 


CAs Ste ly on ae) as 


CARR FASTENER COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of ‘‘the Dot Line’ of Fasteners 
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About eight o’clock that night she came 
unexpectedly into the living room. Mathi- 
son was putting on a fresh log. Hilda was 
in the music room playing Rachmaninoff’s 
surging Prelude. 

“T was cold,” said Berta unemotionally. 

Mathison drew up a chair for her, rather 
clumsily. She sent him a wry little smile as 
she sat down, spreading her fingers. After 
a while she raised her head attentively. 
She was listening to the music. She held 
this attitude for several minutes, then 
propped her elbows on her knees and rested 
her chin in her palms. Hilda played on, 
Chopin, Grieg, Rubinstein. Stonily Berta 
stared into the fire. 

“She plays well; in the dark too.” 

“She does all things well,” said the lover. 
“You are fond of something, then?” 

“Music? Yes. I am fond of many 
things; but I except human beings. You 
are trying to solve the riddle? Don’t waste 
your time. I’m a riddle to myself. But for 
Hilda I should have beaten you. Do you 
know, if Hallowell had been weak I should 
have gone out to your villa. I wonder what 
would have happened?” 

“He would have been alive this day,” an- 
swered Mathison grimly; ‘‘for we both of us 
would have vacated the premises. Typhoon. 
They named you well. And yet ue 

“Ah, and yet?”’ Berta looked up. 

“Why not become a friend instead of an 
enemy? You say you want peace and quiet 
after all this stormy life. Why not melt a 
little? I know my wife. She would take 
you in her arms with half a chance.” 


“Thanks. Oh, I am not ironic; I mean 


it. But it is impossible. I cannot change 
my nature. There is too much behind me. 
I chose the road I came by. Regret? 
Remorse? No. To youl am bad; to my- 
self lam only free. . . . Tell her to play 
that Russian thing again. No; I 
must go my chosen way. I am like your 
parrakeet. Sometimes I can be forced to do 
things, but always I am untamable. Get 
me that passport and I will vanish. I have 
never known what it is to be sorry. The 
faculty isn’t in me. I am an outcast. I 
prefer it. But I am not a‘hypocrite. I did 
not come here to whine; I came to demand. 
But [ll soften that. Get me out of this 
country, which I despise, and I’ll thank 
you. I was not implicated in the killing of 
your friend. Besides, it was war.” 

Mathison shook his head. A pagan; that 
was it. He stopped to stir a log, and got a 
glimpse of her eyes. They were dry and 
hard. A passport? Or was she up to some 
deadly mischief? However quickly he 
might obtain a passport he knew that it 
would not arrive until after he himself had 
put tosea. Berta free and Hilda alone? He 
leaned against the mantel wondering what 
the end would be. 

There were French doors on the south 
side of the living room. On the north side 
were the original deep-set windows with 
broad seats and heavy shutters. Mathison 
locked up only when about to retire for the 
night. His back was toward the south, so 
he missed the forewarning of the menace. 
The brass knob of one of the doors was 
turning with infinite slowness, a small frac- 
tion of an inch at a time. If there was 
any sound it was smothered by the magnifi- 
cent chords of Rachmaninoff’s melancholy 
inspiration. 

Suddenly Berta stood up, covered a 
yawn and started toward the staircase. She 
had reached the middle of the room, when 
a rush of cold air caused Mathison to turn. 
He saw Lysgaard, his blue eyes burning 
with madness, his cheeks hollow and white 
with fury. There followed two shots, but 
Mathison’s was a second too late. Berta’s 
hands flew automatically to her breast; 
wide-eyed she stared at Lysgaard for a 
space, then an expression of deep weariness 
settled upon her face. She swayed, her 
knees doubled and she sank in a huddle 
upon the rug. 

Lysgaard leaned against the wall, grip- 
ping his bloody hand. 

“She had to die! She betrayed me!” 
His voice was like that of a spent runner. 
“You! She came to you! I meant to kill 
you too! . . . Gott!” 


.jerk. Then he fell across Be 


-him over to one of the front windows. | 


‘. 


: F 
: 


February 15, 


figure on the floor; 
body, his weapon ready, his face 
merciless; the blond man, sa: 
the wall, staring with pathetie 
not at the woman he had sho’ 


spell, ran to her sister and knelt 
littleonewhomshe had always 
for whom she had accepted ma 


port—has come! ... Then 
As much as I could love an 
Hilda, the ghost—returns to the- 

The beautiful head sank 
against Hilda’s shoulder. 


ST wollte se 


dropped to his knees, thrus 
put his sound arm under 
body of the woman he had 
“Berta, Berta, little one, 
Ah, God, why didn’t you 
thought you had betrayed m 
this Yankee swine! . . . 

Mathison sprang to Hilda, r: 
his arms and pressed her face 
shoulder. A miracle had happ 
presence here had saved Hilda. 
the chief thought in Mathis 
Closely he pressed the loved on 
that she might not see the seco 


from Lysgaard’s arm. Them 
pinched themselves together ¢ 
and his head went back with a 


he learned that the bullet that ha 
the hand had ricocheted and p! 
pletely through the body. E 
tremendous vitality Lysgaard y 
have reached Berta. 

“Mat, Mat!” shrieked Ma 
the tragic silence. 


an 


A month later—on a Friday afterne | 
Sam Rubin stopped his limousine bef | 
handsome apartment building and go } 
briskly. Under his arm was a lio | 
rushed toward the entrance and po} 
into the elevator. As he was a privi ? 
character in the Nordstrom apa 
maid, Sarah, admitted him at once ai 
cated that her mistress was in the | 
room. Rubin stepped jauntily alonj 
corridor, but he stopped at the door 
one window he saw the star’s mother. ! 
was knitting, but her glance was dir 
toward her daughter. a 

“‘Sailorman,”’ said Hilda. r 

‘‘Sailorman,” repeated Malachi, 50! 
if huskily. 

“Husband, lover!”’ a 

But Malachi rocked belligerently’ 
fell to grumbling. | 

“T can’t make him say that, mothe 

“He has more serious things 0 
mind,” interrupted Rubin, entering. 

Hilda whirled. ‘Sam Rubin, what 
you got under your arm?” 

“4 bully new play for you! Fit yo 
a glove.” , ; | 

“I’m so glad! Something new and 
that I can throw myself into!” 

“Well, I’ve got it right here. What 
news?” ae 

“Safe. He’s with the cone 
caught her manager by the sleeve and 


star in the window—mine!” all 
“You're the finest woman In 

world!” said Rubin soberly. 
Hilda put her hand under the little: 

banner and raised it to her lips. 


(THE END) 
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ou know 
Korry-Krome 


the Nan 
Nore 


hex “and the Korry-Krome Leather Sole 


outwore three oak leather soles?’ 


Member of “Pittsburgh's Finest” tests Korry-Krome sole leather by walking sixteen miles 
a day. Wears out three best quality oak leather soles to one Korry-Krome leather 
| sole. Believes Korry-Krome the most comfortable and durable shoe sole in existence 


Officer George F. Lehrman, of Pittsburgh, has protection to the feet. It costs but little more 


the longest policeman’s beat in the world, as eb Bee la dia Ce EN ete than the best quality oak tanned leather. 
far as we know. He covers sixteen miles Peaeryie pees ic. ch pe iae pee Sec a8 for Nee one mre wants 
every day. If any policeman has a longer beat, out and the condition of the Korry- urable soles, dry and unbruised feet—par- 


we should like to have him send us his name Krome Leather Sole at the same time: ticularly good for all who give shoes hard 
Setardo: of his claim and we will see that use, such as business men, sportsmen, sales- 
Stel cupply“of the most. durable ; Ae policemen, letter carriers, romping chil- 
sole leather in the world—Korry-Krome. Korry-Krome Ist Oak SO aed giclee aa 


Leather Sol Leather Sol is 
Officer Lehrman has just completed the follow- Afeeras 0d . Uh Ager aa How to Secure Korry-Krome 
ing test of Korry-Krome. DayaiWear: Davyarwear Ask your shoe dealer for Korry-Krome Leather 


Soles on the next pair of shoes you purchase. 
If he doesn’t have them, tell him to have 
them next time. 


While walking his beat on regular duty he 
wore best quality oak sole leather on his left 
shoe and Korry-Krome sole leather on his Insist on Korry-Krome when you have your 
right. Both soles were of the same thickness. shoes resoled. Most shoe retailers and re- 


At the end of 114 days three oak leather soles Bon) eens ; Ae OEVS pairmen have a supply, but if yours hasn’t, 


he ———— Leather Sole : Leather Sole he can secure it in a day or two from an 
had been worn out by the left foot and the After 67 After 32 _ ¥ 


; : ' leather supply house. 
original Korry-Krome sole had just given out eb MMS at BS : 
Or send $1.00 with your name, address and 
TheKorry-Krome sole had outworn three of the size of your shoes and we will mail postpaid 
_ very best quality oak leather soles obtainable. a complete set of half-soles and heels (two 
It will do the same for you, or anyone. It 


sets children’s size) which any repairman can 
Bet ed this service to thousands. attach. Adults’ full soles and heels $1.50. 


Kontron a me. 3d Oak An attractive little booklet, ‘‘One Way to 
| We guarantee a Korry-Krome Leather Leather Sole Leather Sole Save Money,” sent free on receipt of post 
| Sole to outwear any two other soles After 114 Ate A 


: ; card request. Send for it today. 
> Days’ Wear ; E 2 Days’ Wear 

_ Besides being durable, Korry-Krome is per- 
_ Manently waterproof, comfortable, will not 


_ Slip on wet pavement and gives thorough 


i Kor Leather 
OLry~ 


- Guaranteed to Outwear Any Two Other Soles 


J. W. & A. P. Howard & Co., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Corry, Penna., U.S. A. 


The Toughest Sole 
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Good or Bad Teeth—Should They Be Drugged P 


What drug? How 
much and how often? 


VER dentist alone can safely decide; 
surely, not the manufacturer of a drugged 
dentifrice. 


A dentifrice is necessary, and one 
without drugs is safe. Dr. Lyon’s has been 
the leader for fifty years among refined 
people. It contains no drugs. But it 


does clean, whiten and polish the teeth . 


thoroughly and safely. 
Naturally, the sales of Dr. Lyon’s are 


Dy woer- 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc. 


DicLyons 


Ybe Dentifrice that mace fine teeth Fashionable 


increasing, because careful people are less 
inclined every day to select a dentifrice 
containing drugs — too many unknown 
factors are involved. 


The danger of misapplying drugs is too 
great, not only to the mouth and teeth, 
but to the throat and nose. 


The teeth need only a dentifrice 
that cleans, without possible harm—as 
Dr. Lyon’s does. 


(ream 


522 West ve Street, New York 


\ 
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fl WOMAN'S WOMAN 


(Continued from Page 7) 


* town on business until Monday, 
> was unmolested in her planning of 
volution. : i 
ran up the attic steps eagerly, closing 
or with a careless bang. It seemed 
o be alone, to be able to sit and think 
‘herself and then of others as affect- 
-—not of others first and of herself as 
g them. As she glanced about the 
old place heaped with conglomerate 
ind treasures it occurred to her there 
se many other women in America in 
ar of 1901 who would be glad to come 
) an attic, and leaning on the crutch 
» past find themselves! The first 
Densie decided upon, with a bit of a 
yn her firm little mouth, was that the 
lace for the new woman to plan her 
‘was in a stereotyped Victorian attic 
‘king the old-school wife, mother, 
ceeper—all combining into the phrase 
\thanked drudge.” In an attic one 
s irrevocable evidence of past wrongs 
understood deeds, munitions for the 
x fight of reform and reconstruction. 
drew up a rocking-chair, an old-style 
walnut monstrosity that had be- 
to Aunt Sally’s mother, and sitting 
middle of the floor, the June air mak- 
slightly languid even as to thoughts, 
zan to relive the past. 
‘was a pretty thing in her quaint way 
sat there rocking to and fro, nodding 
ae her head, smiling or wiping away 
- with her reddened little hand deco- 
‘mly by a plain gold wedding band. 
ark blue eyes had turned purple just 
‘he were in a novel, and were half 
) their thick lashes shading the exact 
sion. Her house frock of crisp blue 
ithout style, but it made a pretty 
1 of color, and who ever heard of 
snes prevailing in an attic? Besides, 
g skirt hid her ungainly house boots, 
‘ch her daughters laughed and urged 
t discard. 
{ entire memory was like a delicate 
jig on yellowed ivory! She began 
.he consistency with which she had 
oth endowed and taught from the 
‘eginning. It wasa rare, sad pleasure 
2ember it all again; she wondered if 
ywomen did so, especially after they 
len called old ladies. 
@egin, then: There had been two of 
st delightful persons in the world— 
rnd Herbert Plummer—‘“‘just as if 
‘iad stepped out of a story-book,” 
1 Hatton used to say; and though 
-ad everything else in the world they 
clesire, after waiting many years they 
ad that no child was to come to take 
ame and prove worthy of their love. 
> appened that when Sally Plummer’s 
»2d younger sister Densie died, leav- 
aittle daughter, also Densie, Sally and 
sband adopted her, giving her their 
end loving her as if she had been their 


ria the earliest of earlies Densie re- 
aired Aunt Sally’s charming self bus- 
5 bout in order to make everyone a 
© appier if she could, and Uncle Her- 
, oet-dreamer and owner of a great 
lysterious warehouse, to which she 
txen on rare occasions. She recalled 
ef the thousand and one beautiful 
pings and possessions, but she re- 
ird the actual memories until John 
nier came into Aunt Sally and Uncle 
ie keeping—in 1870; a handsome 
of ght, Uncle Herbert’s nephew, whose 
o) Were lost in a shipwreck off the 
nia coast and who was welcomed by 
tally as little Densie had ‘been wel- 


icemembered hearing her aunt say the 
uit; the news reached them of the 
‘kand little John’s survival: ‘‘Her- 
, od has given us a son!” 

her uncle had taken Aunt Sally in 
s and told her that even in his grief 
vahappy. 

he was one old chair—why, it was the 
Mil one in which she: was rocking !— 


chet—a lamp mat for Ellen Porch, 
girl. There were hired girls in 
ys. She had been sitting in this 
' her copper-toed, red-leather boots 

‘ontal line with her chunky little 
king serenely and crocheting in- 
i ly, wondering if Ellen Porch so 
“is suspected that a lamp mat was 
‘gpade for her benefit. Aunt Sally 


came bustling in—she never walked—and 
stood before her, her pretty face all smiles, 
and tears in her big bright eyes. 

“‘Densie-daughter, if you could have 
your choice of anything in the world— 
what would it be?” 

Densie had drawn a deep breath—she 
had been a deliberate little creature even 
then—and had shut her eyes tight until 
they crinkled in order to concentrate prop- 
erly. After wavering a long time between 
black-lace mitts like Aunt Sally’s best and 
a baby doll and a pink cradle such as Uncle 


Herbert said he had once seen in Paris, she | 


finally let mercenary desires die away and 
the big wish of her heart be voiced: 

“A brother.” 

Then she opened her eyes to see if Aunt 
Sally was concealing such a personage in 
the voluminous folds of her peachblow silk. 

Aunt Sally laughed, striking her little 
hands together and almost jumping up and 
down. 

- “You shall have your wish,” she said 
like the veritable fairy godmother; “a 
teal big brother, named John—a handsome 
lad, they say—two years older than you; 
so you'll have someone to fight your battles. 
Come, let’s go upstairs and see to his room, 
for Uncle Herbert has gone to New York to 
fetch him.” 

Ellen Porch’s mat forgotten, Densie had 
scrambled to the floor and dashed upstairs, 
planning to place her worldly treasures as a 
welcome to the new brother. 

As she had heard thirty-one years ago of 
her new “‘brother”’ while rocking in the old 
walnut chair, so she sat rocking planning 
her revolution! 

Then came the happiest day of her life— 
the very happiest. It so often occurs when 
one is no older than six or seven! Never 
again could that first fine careless ecstasy 
return—nor would she want it. She would 
not have the child’s innocent faith with 
which to enjoy it. 

It was on just such a warm June day—a 
few weeks after John had come to them— 
and Ellen Porch was doing her Saturday- 
morning baking while Aunt Sally prepared 
to drive to market with Uncle Herbert. 
Their red-wheeled cart with its two fat 
ponies, Shag and Baba, waited impatiently 
at the curb. Aunt Sally wore a wood-brown 
wool. dress with regiments of funny shiny 
buttons and a bonnet with plump little 
roses flopping all about. On one arm was a 
huge basket and a beaded purse was on the 
other, and she was warning Ellen Porch 
about enough sweetening in the pies. Ellen 
Porch, tall, gaunt and calico clad, was argu- 
ing a trifle—Densie could not remember it 
connectedly; then Ellen Porch began to 
declaim about face powder and cold creams 
and said that the young misses were greas- 
ing themselves like sausages and what sort 
of skins would they have when it came 
time to wear caps, she’d like to know. 

And then Aunt Sally had looked down 
and spied Densie, and said with one of her 
quick lovely smiles: “‘Ellen, I believe you 
are ready for an assistant. If John can 
have a pony, Densie ought to help bake.” 

At which Ellen Porch grinned and agreed. 
Then she lifted Densie onto a chair and 
gave her a bit of dough and an imitation 
rolling pin, some cinnamon for ornamenta- 
tion and a few raisins; and Aunt Sally 
left, promising to taste the concoction she 
should make. As she sat in the chair de- 
murely patting the dough and feeling the 
world was really the heaven of which Aunt 
Sally and Uncle Herbert talked so often— 
though she would never dare mention their 
error—she looked out the window into the 
kitchen garden and saw her new and wor- 
shiped brother John astride his pony, old 
Barney leading him up and down, Johnina 
brave plaid suit, a wooden sword at his 
belt, killing vicious lions, which he declared 
skulked about the lettuce bed. There was 
a smell of roses and honeysuckle; and the 
hot sweet odor of Ellen’s cake just turned 
out to “‘sweat,’’ and the pungent fragrance 
of baking bread. There was the clean old- 
time kitchen with its rows of pots and 
pans; and Ellen, kindly genius, helping 
Densie make a star out of her dough. 

Well, she did not know just wherein lay 
the great joy—was it John keeping guard 
over the garden, or the garden itself, or the 
little pat of fast blackening dough? It was 
all of it or perhaps none of it. She knew 
Ellen Porch told Aunt Sally, ‘‘That child’s 
eyes were stars and her cheeks as red as 
roses—just over a mite of dough.’”’ She had 
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‘iS tains—Enamel 


* Ete) 


Purposely Made For 
gear (ruictural Work 


UST is the great vandal of our civilization, 
its yearly ravages mounting into millions. 


Steel structures representing vast investments 
and responsible for the efficiency of our trans- 
portation, the adequacy of our coal supply, 
and the safety of thousands of our people, 
depend on a thin film of paint armor for their 
very life and endurance. 


The nature of this armor has long ceased to 
bea matter of guesswork. John Lucas & Com- 
pany, during seventy years of paint-making, 
have constantly studied, in the laboratory and 
in the field, the protective as well as the 
beautifying qualities of every variety of paint, 
applied to every kind of surface, and sub- 
jected to all conditions. 


Through exhaustive tests we have discovered 
why some preparations made to protect wood 
actually cause steel to corrode, why some 
break down under the influence of coal smoke 
or gas, and why others cannot withstand the 
salty mists of the ocean. 


This briefly accounts for the Lucas principle 
of Lucas Paints purposely made for every pur- 
pose, from the giant sky-scraper to the humble 
bungalow, from the plates of the ocean-liner 
to the walls and woodwork of your home. 


We have perfected a system of efficient and 
economical paint standardization for large 
industrial concerns which we shall be glad 
to present to any manufacturer who will 
write to us. 


JonnlucaséCo..Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH OAKLAND, CAL. 


Purposely Made 
Por -.very Purpose 
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gaa) SANITARY CORAL” ee 
SANICD| 
RUST-PROOF 


PORCELAIN RANGE 


BEAUTY! Everlasting 
Porcelain inside and out, 
nickel trimmed. Azure Blue, 
Snow White, Dark Blue, Black 
and White. As easy to clean as 
a china dish. A splendid baker 
with gas, coal or wood. 
This range also made 
for coal and wood only. 
Write for catalog and sample of 
this wonderful porcelain. Give 
your dealer’s name. If his 
stock has not arrived, we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Dealers and Jobbers—Write 
for Profit Sharing Plan 


MINNESOTA STOVE Co. 


Manufacturers, Dept. B2, Minneapolis 


Weigh What You 
Should! 


| positively build you up—or I 
reduce youtonormal. I have 
done it for 87,000 women. Iim- 
prove your figure, strengthen 
your nerves; increase your vital- 
ity, make you happier; help you 
to think aright. And you can 


Be Well 
Without Drugs 


I show you how to free yourself from 
nagging ailments. You follow my easy 
directions in your home. 

Sixteen years’ ex- 
perience. Approved 
by leading phy: 
cians. Your corre- 
spondence will be 
held in strictest 
confidence. 

Write me your 

- difficulties in health 
orfigure. I'llalso send you FREE my 
illustrated Health Book telling you 
how to stand and walk correctly. 

Susanna Cocroft 
624 S, Mich. Ave., Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Cocroft is nationally recognized as authority on condi- 
tioning women as training camps have conditioned our men. 


ECONOMY 
S renewablef USES 


* cut annual fuse maintenance costs 80% 
in many of our leading industries. 
Au inexpensive little “‘Drop Out"’ Renewal 
Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. Economy Fuses protect 
electrical circuits of the U. S. Navy and 
leading powder and munition plants. 
Order from your electrical dealer. 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG, CO, 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts.,Chicago,U.S.A. 
Sole manufacturers of “ ARKLESS"— 
the Non-Renewable Fuse with the 
“100% Guaranteed Indicator.” 
Economy Fuses are also made in 
Canada at Montreal. 
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thought she would like to stop living, to 
have herself and John and Ellen—and the 
dough—all step into a picture frame and 
stay just so; and have Aunt Sally and 
Uncle Herbert come and coax them to step 
out; and perhaps, if they felt very bad 
about the matter, they might do so after 


they had become too happy to be able to | 


stand still in the frame! 


That day of all days—her very wedding | 


day even, and the birth of the children— 
stood out in Densie’s memory. She had 
known the joy of the very heights. Scat- 
tered—Jike raisins through a pudding, as 
she whimsically fancied—were other mo- 
mentous occasions. Ranking in sharp con- 
trast with the supreme joy was the time 
John confided that he was about to die— 
it must have been a year or so later; that 
he knew he was going to die, and he left 
her his sword, his love and his speckled 
hen! At which Densie tore into the house 
to upset Aunt Sally’s sacred whist club 
with the news—‘“‘John is adyin’ in the 
shed!’’ Followed a stampede of rustling 
silk petticoats and tapping feet to where 
John lay in state, groaning in agony. 
After he had been brought, muddy boots 
and all, into the drawing-room and lay 


on Aunt Sally’s lap Ellen Porch stalked : 


in to dispel the threatened tragedy. In one 
hand was that dread and familiar bottle; 
in the other the pewter medicine spoon. 

‘Mis’ Plummer,” she said briefly, “don’t 
get upset. That child has been stuffing 
himself at the Wild West Show. Densie, 
hain’t he told you all he had? Tell the 
truth! He’sjust brimfullo’bile. Set . 
up, John! Open your mouth quick— 
or it’ll spill on the carpet!” 

“Tsn’t there any cake to take the 
taste away?” he had wailed as he 
prepared for the castor oil. 

“Quite enough cake,” Aunt Sally 

answered, laughing in spite of herself 
and ordering him off to bed. ‘‘ Densie, 
I believe you’ve lost a whole year’s 
growth— you look frightened to 
death. Go lie down, dear; and the 
next time your Uncle Herbert takes 
John to a Wild West Show I shall 
have a word beforehand.” 

Then there were the wonderful 
summer evenings when Uncle Her- 
bert hitched up the ponies and took 
the old family carriage for a drive, 
everyone singing hymn tunes or Wil- 
lie, We Shall Miss You, and upon 
their return lining up in the kitchen 
for milk and drop cookies. 

So much had changed so subtly — 
where had vanished the old-time 
habit of blowing tobacco smoke in ears to 
cure an ache? It had been almost a treat 
to have an earache if one had that method 
of treatment. Densie remembered sitting 
on Uncle Herbert’s knee of a Sunday after- 
noon while he diligently puffed into her 
pink ear and said “Better, daughter?” 
turning to Sam Hippler, then a dashing 
beau, to continue: 

“T can’t agree, Sam, that there aren’t 
useless miracles of our Lord. Take the 
walking on the water—what can that teach 
or inspire? Call me heathen if you like—I — 
er—would not mention this to Sally—but I 
cannot grasp theintentofthemiracle. . 
Now, daughter, is that better? Lay your 
head down ——” 

And Aunt Sally bustled in with a little 
silk pillow for Densie’s brown head, paus- 
ing to say, “‘Herbert, were you mentioning 
useless miracles of our Lord? Out with it, 
Sam—you two boys caught talking heresy !”’ 

“At least admit it is a proper topic for 
Sunday afternoon,” Uncle Herbert would 
protest, while Sam, whose whole soul was 
concentrated on his yellow-flowered waist- 
coat, would give Densie a rakish wink; and 
that made the ear stop aching altogether. 

“Tl take to the Pale Jade Mountains, 
Sally, dashed if I won’t,’’ Uncle Herbert 
would tease, while Aunt Sally in her sum- 
mer Sunday frock of pale yellow would 
admonish soberly: 

“There are no useless miracles of our 
Lord, Herbert and Sam. It is a sign to us 
that it is good to attempt the impossible— 
just as he walked upon the water.” 

_ Then she remembered Aunt Sally’s say- 
ing, just before her death, that this was 
coming to be the age of purple plush and 
white poodles instead of lavender lawn and 
little children.-- For some reason the two 
sayings struck her forcibly just now. Aunt 
Sally’s spirit seemed to hover over the 
attic—helping her to remember so vividly 
that it almost seemed reality. She could 
even recall the smell of the eau de cologne 
that Aunt Sally used on Sundays or for 
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parties— perfumes were not considered 
proper for every day. But then—there had 
been gentlewomen then, and not genteel! 

Uncle Herbert seemed standing in the 
doorway saying: ‘‘ Well, children, shall I 
tell you all about the broomsquires? Sure 
you won’t be afraid when you go to sleep? 
Your aunt said I must not tell you about 
them any more.” 

At which they would fling themselves at 
him, demanding the tales of English broom- 
squires and their mysterious thatched huts 
on lonely moors—no matter if they shud- 
dered themselves to sleep in stoical silence. 

Or Uncle Herbert’s Latin phrases when 
he wished to be impressive—Aunt Sally 
was quite proud of them—his de gustibus 
non est-disputandwm when something with 
which he disagreed came to his notice; or 
semper paratus when Aunt Sally met some 
emergency; or humanum est errare when a 
fellow brother fell by the wayside. He was 
also given to the language of flowers and 
gems, the‘names and origins of states and 
territories, and was even guilty of trying 
to conduct the |postage-stamp flirtation 
with Aunt Sally when away on a business 
trip! : eal . 
His favorite way of teasing Aunt Sally 
was in answering her questions as to the 
prospect of to-morrow’s weather, for he 
would invariably begin Doctor Jenner’s— 


The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low. ~ 
The soot’ falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 


! Pate” 


“I Shalt Never Marry,’ She Told Him Seriously. 
. 
‘Some Women are Meant for Homebodies and 


Some are Not" 


Last night the sun went pale to bed, 

The moon in halos hid her head. 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For see, a rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark! How the chairs and tables crack! 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack. 


And so on to: 


My dog, so altered in his taste, 

Quits mutton bones on grass to feast. ; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight! 
They imitate the gliding kite 
And seem precipitate to fall, 
As if they felt the piercing ball! 
Twill surely rain, I see with sorrow! 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow! 


which Aunt Sally retorted theme 


“T take it,” Aunt Sally would gay 
mouth twitching with amused impat 
“you think we ought not to go!” _ 

Yet Herbert and Sally Plumme 
been Darby and Joan to the end, §; 
keen-minded woman of charm and bh 
a housewife first and last, but with 
understanding of the world and its w 
the world of her time, however, | 
two children, John and Densie, y 
different yet equally interesting, sh, 
found her greatest joy. f 

_ Their house, The Evergreens, had 
a square red-brick affair with 1 
green shutters, pine trees closing in 0) 
sides, leaving only a narrow flagstone 
by way. of entrance. It had beena we 
gift to Aunt Sally from her parents, 
situated in what was then a ne 
a growing Eastern city, and safe fro 
croaching commerce, they estimated, 

. Their ideas in house furnishings res 
into a generous compromise, for in 
days homes were large enough 
freedom of ideas as well as la 
To please Aunt Sally there y 
rors in black-and-gold frames, De 
lounges with plum-col ored dam 
endless whatnots and china s 
on the tall:-mantels; while Une 
boasted of his Persian vases, ar. 
of Moliére, white-marble bowls i 
kept his sentimental bouquets o 
offerings to the gods, he called 


her of smacked cats’ faces. 
There were old satinwood, mel 
furniture, carved sandalwood boxes| 
broidered fire screens and crotch mah« 
It was the day and age when accumu 
both the trash and treasure of past g): 
tions was the proper caper. Crowdin 
steam-heated apartments with asmall , 
ing box in a janitor’s locker was a: 
known blight on civilization. Densie | 
visualize the long entrance hall wi 
Adam console table, Heppelwhite | 
and a seventeeth-century clock. : 
Wedgwood urns were Aunt Sally’s | 
while Uncle Herbert comforted | 
with Whieldon ware, agate and to) 
shell teapots brought him from the ( 
and which he kept in a green-lacque 
inet with ormolu mounts. | 
Three things about The Evergree ' 
pressed one: First, that, though j| 


_ spick and span through the efforts o/ | 


Sally and Ellen Porch, it wast ' 
stiff nor formidable; second, » 
generous air of plenty pervade | 
the four stately guest chambe! | 
their cross-stitched towels an | 
ering wooden beds; i 
pains were ever spa 

this so—no hurried modern 

ods of cleaning and 
ever toler: 


able dreamer t t 
was, looked 
warehouse as | 5 
raison d’étre. 
From Unck 
bert’s collect: 
white-jade | | 
which he gathered on his w 
journey through the Orient, t iS 
Sally’s dining room g h 
old plate, Jacobean pewt 
and-white china, luster 
the cupboards bursti | 
fat jam and conserve pot 
house was a home. Outsidi!! 
had been a gleaming white 
surrounded by splashes” 
liant color and clipped bay 1? 
either side; here blue, pit 
yellow snapdragons and th 
phlox in the world were made to (¢ 
for little Densie’s pleasure. There? 
lily pool aglow with loveliness an(> 
mering with dragon flies, while 8 
low roses twined a latticework, W! 
sun shining down in approval. 0’ 
flower garden and croquet court 
Uncle Herbert ruled supreme, | 
Sally and John comman 1 
and vegetable garden, the do 
stable with its fat ponies, and 
antique washtub, where John’s 
at leisure. , 
Just as Aunt Sally looked 
and hurts, overruled Ellen Pore 
of housekeeping, bought or 
ing for her family and ha 
(Continued on P. 
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(MERICAN women have patriotically responded to the 
. Government’s appeal to preserve fruits and vegetables. 


‘hey have invested millions of dollars in produce, sugar, 
1m, heat and labor. 


lext year this will be still greater. 


Vhen any of these good things spoil, the housewife’s work 
«money are lost. 


Siecess depends on no less a thing than a good rubber jarring. 


4a distributor of this nation’s food supplies you can perform . 


) ea patriotic service than to sell only 100% perfect rub- 
Tat tings to your customers. Do not let any other consider- 
ia influence you than that you buy the very best jar rings 
athe science of rubber making can produce. 


GCO KOLD PAK Jar Rubbers are the product of the 
rest rubber manufacturers in the world. They are the result 


_ United States Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods. Division 


lr. Grocer —Protect Your 
ustomers’ Food Investments 


of the combined 
knowledge of the 
foremost rubber 
scientists and famous 
cooks. ‘They contain a special quality of rubber specially pre- 
pared for this one special purpose. They have been tested by 
every conceivable test and have responded with 100% perfect 
results under all known conditions. 

Each and every KOLD PAK Jar Rubber is tested for 
strength, set and stretch and will not blow out. 

Mr. Grocer—you can help Uncle Sam make a tremendous 
saving in food by selling your customers only the proven 
highest quality jar rings. 

USCO KOLD PAK Jar Rubbers have proven absolutely 


to be of the highest quality ever achieved. Order them from 


your jobber. 
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Douglas Corn Starch Perfects 
Your Favorite Chocolate Pudding 


Douglas Corn Starch Makes 
Superb Chocolate Pie 


Add Douglas Corn Starch 
to Chocolate Sauce for Greater 
Richness and Smoothness 


O 


y, or Sala ds - 
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x Serve “Douglas French F ried 


OUGLAS OIL is the ideal fat for frying potatoes this favorite 
style. They are crisp and dry and mealy inside with a beautiful 


golden color. 


It is a pleasure to fry them in Douglas Oil be- 


cause the proper cooking temperature is so far below the burning and 
smoking temperature that there is no smother or smell. 

This also applies to Doughnuts and to all other foods that you 
fry—either in the deep fat kettle or shallow pan. 


Also the Ideal Shortening 


Douglas Oil is perfect shortening, as deli- 
cate as butter and as satisfactory and a welcome 
economy besides. 


No lessons to learn, no new rules to master. 
Use Douglas Oil as you would any hard fat, 
except that about a third less will be required. 


The Popular Salad Oil 


Salad lovers pronounce Douglas Oil the oil 
they like best for dressings. 

It makes the finest of mayonnaise, easily, 
quickly and surely. This is the final test of 
good oil. 

The Douglas book of recipes contains over 
a hundred new recipes. Compiled and tested 
by experts. Originally published to sell’ for 


SDOrrening | 


50c, it is offered. free for a limited time to 
users of Douglas products. It also contains 
special recipes and explains the use of Douglas 
Corn Starch for desserts and general cooking. 

Just send your name and address and men- 
tion your dealer’s name, 


Order Douglas Oil from 
Your Dealer 


He has it in stock or can get it for you. 
If he is not able to secure a supply write us 
direct, giving his name. 


DOUGLAS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
General Offices: Cedar Rapids, lowa 


New York 
15 Park Row 


Boston 
50 Congress St. 


Chicago 


363 W. Ontario St. 
(164) 


February 15, | 


Send for the Douglas Book | 
Recipes. Free to Douglas Use 
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nele Herbert’s confidential clerk, tell her 
; to the real status of the business—so 
nele Herbert had seen to it that John 
1d Densie knew the proper fairy tales and 
sok them on woodsy expeditions and to 
1e pantomime; in general serving as a 
yurt of appeal when Aunt Sally’s disci- 
ine threatened. 

In the drawing-room of The Evergreens 
as everything imaginable, from Uncle 
erbert’s flute with his old music rack and 
; tattered Italian serenade and opera 
ores—he was one of a quartet meeting 
wing the winter season—to Aunt Sally’s 
uare piano with its embroidered cover 
id stool and the Snowdrop Waltz or Ever 
| Thee in prim invitation on the rack. 
jnere were a chessboard and backgam- 
‘on set, an open fireplace with a pile of 
gots and great brass firedogs—every- 
ing at once homy and delightful yet 
voperly in order through the magic of 
jusewifely fingers. 

‘There was everything in the way of art, 
om still-life paintings by Dutch artists, 
‘mily portraits, war engravings of enor- 
‘ous size framed in walnut, to useless 
‘ncy heads, bronze plaques and dried 
iwers under glass. There was no.definite, 
jaddening scheme of things to crowd out 
rsonality and swell the interior decora- 
r’s bill. There were horsehair chairs and 
ipestry chairs and the huge leather one 
vere Uncle Herbert napped on a Sunday 


ven both sermon and dinner had been a_ 
In the tall bookcases... 
\re volumes of history offset by frivolous ~ 
ivels concerning wasp-waisted heroines © 


ifle ponderous. 


\io0 fainted conscientiously on each page; 
ie latter Aunt Sally read the year she 
aduated from the Young Ladies’ Semi- 
ry at Athol Springs, Virginia. 'There were 
etry books, Shakspere, the Bible in vari- 
seditions; Densie’s special shelf with her 
tty Dimples and Little Colonel stories— 
¢ the absurdly virtuous infantry for her 
usher skeptical blue eyes to read; and 
Jhn’s special shelf containing Rollo, Sea 
Izhts, Life of General Washington, Tales 
fm the Alhambra, Tom Jones, Robinson 

(usoe, and so on. Everything had its fair 
cance at representation. 

Massive curtains and drapes adorned 

2 drawing-room windows, awesome and 
rich admired when Aunt Sally’s afternoon 
cibs met. There were dotted, frilly, ball- 
tmmed things in Densie’s room and lacy 
aairs in the guest chambers, while in the 
aartments of Aunt Sally and John were 
ausing crisscrossed panels, so starched 
ato make one waken with energy at the 
nre glancing at their rigor. 

The day of the woodshed and the fence 
Ys rampant. The woodshed was where 
had his trapeze and endless flutter- 
dges, as Aunt Sally indulgently called 
tsm; where the neighborhood boys met 
f secret pirate clubs at which Densie was 

espised and rejected member, and where 
th old-style appliances for the garden 
ind a dignified resting place; where Ellen 

‘tch and Barney found time to exchange 
t gossip of the day, and where the trap- 
dor opened into the vegetable pit through 
Wich John, playing kidnaper, had thrust 

sie too roughly for her peace of mind 
alher white apron. Here was where John 
Cived a cradle ‘as a peace offering and 
Psented it to Densie’s youngest “child”’; 
al where he likewise kept her sitting on 
tl top of the coal bin while he teasingly 
dinanded: “Would you rather be a bigger 
rt than you look or look a bigger fool 
tin you are?” 

n this atmosphere of home—with its 
naa of action resulting in a sureness of 


reilt—the two children had grown up, 
wh Aunt Sally’s delightful practicability 
a1 wit and tender heart—besides her won- 
ai cooking!—and Uncle Herbert’s 
P¢tical, scholarly self as excellent guides. 
_{ter the conventional education of a 
81 of her time, so carefully shielded from 
7 world, Aunt Sally took her just before 
sixteenth birthday to the Young Ladies’ 
aqinary at Athol Springs where Aunt 
y had attended, and at eighteen John 
Ws sent to Europe to see the world, as 
ited a young man about to take up 
saan in the house of Plummer & 
vamer 


Then Densie said good-by to this 
br her-boy he had whispered, contrary to 
years of careless play: “Don’t forget 
m<(Densie. I’ll have something to tell you 
win I come home—if you'll let me.” 
th e must have been rather pretty, she 
ght as she recalled the incident —for 
Shihad worn a creamy flowered challis and 
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a broad leghorn hat loaded with violets, 
and John had taken her in his arms and 
kissed her gently, as he had never done 
before. 

She was only sixteen—a year younger 
than Harriet, who seemed a child in all 
save her books; a year older than Sally, 
who was as precocious as.a girl of twenty. 
It seemed a lifetime past instead of a mat- 
ter of years! 

With John’s words in her heart and the 
memory of his strange kiss on her lips she 
had gone dutifully to the seminary and had 
done her aunt credit, with John writing 
from Paris and Berlin, now Florence, where 
he waxed sentimental and proposed way 
ahead of time—‘‘the young scamp!”’ Uncle 
Herbert tried to secold—and from London 
just before he was sailing home, after, he 
had Densie’s little note saying “‘I love 
you, John.” bigs 

To their uncle, and aunt’s. delight the 
decided to wait until Densie was ‘eighteen 
and John was twenty—not unusual ages 
then—to be married. Young. again in their 
romance Aunt Sally began the usual prep- 
arations for a wedding while the usual ro- 
mantic courtship took place, Densie being 
somewhat of her aunt’s make-up and John 
a trifle of his-uncle’s, tinged, however, with 
a more forceful and magnetic personality 
and a rare personal beauty, much to his 
annoyance. Densie was not *beautiful—a 
small apple-dumpling sort of girl with her 
dark blue eyes and’ thick brown braids, 
tilted delightful features that were made to 
be kissed, John assured her. wh 

Aunt Sally-and Ellen Porch took Densie 
in hand to teach her housekeeping, house- 


‘keeping from the front porch.to the wood- 


shed, from the fruit cellar to the attic 
cupola and all that goes therein. 

-““T want you to be able to stuff-new cab- 
bage with country: sausage and have it 
taste. as mine does,” Aunt Sally warned 
her, ‘‘and cook‘a piece of brisket until it 
tastes like the finest cut, and make bread 
like Ellen Porch; and do up your winter 
preserves and dry your-corn and apples— 
those things are tests of a good housekeeper. 
Never mind showing me a \woman’s 
parlor—let me see her kitchen waste pail 
and I can tell you whether or not her hus- 
band has made a mistake.” 

After Densie had accomplished this—and 
more—Aunt Sally and Uncle Herbert con- 
fessed that their wedding present would be 
the “Little House on the Hill—just as 
Aunt Sally’s parents had given her The 
Evergreens. It’seemed to be a little house 
in comparison, and The Evergreens would 
seem twice as large, now that both the 
children would be gone. But then, as Aunt 
Sally insisted, her eyes kindly yet misty, 
they would be back at the old house prob- 
ably more than was good for them, and 
no one would realize they had really set up 
an establishment all their own. 

So they named it the Little House, 
whereas it was a good-sized brick dwelling, 
also square and practical, and built on the 
hill so Densie could look down at-the roof 
of The Evergreens whenever she grew 
lonesome. Already business was beginning 
to creep about The Evergreens and Uncle 
Herbert looked aghast at the incoming 
shops, which sold hides and harnesses or 
made cheap clothing, their owners living in 
rooms at the rear. 

Aunt Sally had declared she would do 
nothing toward settling Densie’s house, 
while all the time her basket of mop cloths 
together with Ellen Porch’s awaited her 
pleasure in the woodshed. From the time 
of Densie’s formal announcement—at 
seventeen—she actually neglected The 
Evergreens for the settling of the Little 
House. 

Outside the Little House Uncle Herbert 
planted a magnolia tree for good fortune, 
and a garden something like the one at The 
Evergreens. Inside Aunt Sally did not 
allow him to be admitted. Every room in 
the house had an open fireplace and a cup- 
board, and the walls were tinted instead of 
papered. The living room was in“bronze 
and gold and tawny shades with stone- 
colored curtains attractively stenciled, and 
soft carpets, armchairs and many cushions, 
samplers framed in rosewood together with 
family portraits. vie 

An upright piano of carved ébonized 
wood with candle brackets came for Densie 
and a mahogany secretary—‘“‘for John to 
figure up .Densie’s extravagances,”’ Sam 
Hippler declared—while odd pieces of 
curly maple with a hint of French blue in 
their upholstering found their way quite 


naturally about: They named ‘their rooms— 


it was only decent, according to Aunt Sally, 
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Use Fibre for 


Reconstruction 


The war is over but the battle of keen 
competition is just beginning. Recon- 
struction abroad means reconstruction 
at home. Success is based upon efh- 
ciency and efficiency begins with the 
raw material. 


represents progress—a step forward in the 
industrial field. Here is a modern material 
(in sheets, rods, tubes or special.forms) that 
will stamp, drill, punch, thread, tap, turn or 
mill. It contains no grit or edge-nicking ele- 
ments and can be machined with but little 
wear on tools. It can be had rigid or flexible, 
is almost indestructible and will withstand 
severe vibration without crystallizing. 


It is strong, tough, homogenous, non- 
conductive electrically and remarkably high 
in tensile, compression and shearing strength. 
It will take a high natural polish or can be 
finished with paint or varnish. Its easy 
workability saves overhead. Its light weight 
saves freight. 


Have you a Problem? 


Do high costs and material scarcity bother you? 
Investigate Diamond Fibre. Get in touch with our 
Trade Research Department and learn the many 
merits of this remarkable material. Tell us your 
problem and let us try to help you. 


We manufacture CELERON and CONDENSITE- 
CELERON—two remarkable new water-resisting 


materials, 
We also make the well known line of Diamond-F 
Protective Papers for food products, etc. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport (near Philadelphia) Penna. 
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Bubbie 
Grains 
‘Three Kinds 


“Why 
Not 
We?” 


Did ever a child pass a Puffed ee 
Grain display without wishing 
that his home served them? 

There are many good grain foods, but the 
supreme delight of this sort is these toasted 
bubble grains. 

And these steam-exploded grains—flimsy, flaky, flavory—also hold first 
place among the scientific grain foods. 

They are Prof. Anderson’s great hygienic foods, 


Every Food Cell Blasted 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 
whole grains puffed to eight times nor- 
mal size. 

This is done by steam explosion—by 
applying an hour of fearful heat, then 
shooting the grains from guns. 


oS 


With Cream and Sugar or Melted Butter 


Thus we cause in every kernel more 
than 100 million explosions. Every food 
cell is blasted, as it should be to easily 
digest. 

No other cooking method has accom- 
plished this result. 


With Any Fruit 


The heat creates a delightful, nut-like 
flavor. The puffing creates thin, fragile, 
airy globules. 

The blasting of the food cells makes 
every atom feed. And it fits them for 
all-hour foods. 

These perfect foods, which children 
In Milk revel in, should be ever at their call. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Serve like other breakfast cereals, but 
in other ways as well. 

These flavory grains make an ideal 
blend with fruit. , 


Nothing else is so delightful in a bowl 
of milk. To crisp and slightly butter 
makes them food confections for eating 
dry between meals. 

Scatter in your soups. Use like nut 
meats in candy, or as garnish on ice 
cream. 


Use Like Nut Meats in Candies 


The Quaker Qals (mpany 


Sole Makers 


Playtime Dainties 
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as any respectable woman names her child 
before it is twenty-four hours old—Jungle 
and Peep o’ Day and Moonshine, in accord- 
ance with the romantic tendency; a step in 
advance from North Chamber and South 
Chamber but, as Aunt Sally further said, 
“T suppose in keeping with the age!”’ 
Lavender bags found their way between 
the piles of snowy linens,.the shelves were 
filled with preserves and there was a good- 
sized woodshed in the Little House and a 
white fence about the generous yard. 
Then 
“Mother! Where in this world are you?”’ 
It was Sally rushing up the, attic stairs! 


qr 


pee jumped up from the chair and 
pretended to busy herself over‘a pack- 
ing box. “Yes, my dear. Did you want 
anything?” : 

Smiles and frowns all in one Sally bounded 
into the attic. : 

“What are you doing here? I’ve shouted 
my head off for you. Ken is home and 
hungry as a bear, and so am I. Harriet is 
going to stay at Miss Blake’s for supper.” 
Miss Blake was her favorite teacher. ‘‘I 
came up here’’—Sally looked her most 
bewitching—‘“‘to ask about the dance at 
Nelly Morgan’s on Monday. Dean wants 
to take me.” 

Densie pushed a wisp of hair back and 
wondered if Sally knew how her hand 
trembled. It is hard to be called suddenly 
out of the past without warning and to have 
to conceal the fact. 

-“Why—I don’t know, Sally, you’ve 
been to so many parties lately, and you 
really are a little girl ey 

“But everyone goes, and school is out, 
and it is only Dean—you know you trust 
me with Dean. I promise not to stay late.” 

“You stayed late at Harriet’s graduation. 
I told you not later than eleven o’clock.” - 

“But that was father’s fault; he was 
having such a good time he wouldn’t come 
away,’ Sally dimpled. “ You ought to have 
stayed, too, mummy; you're such a quiet 
dear.’ She came and slipped her arms 
round her waist. ‘‘Please say yes; I’ll be 
terribly good, and go to church to-morrow.” 

“You ought not to be bribed to go to 
church, Sally,’”’ Densie told her gravely. 
“T went to church because I loved it and it 
was part of my life. I have tried to make it 
part of you children’s lives, but I seem to 
have failed.” ; 

The curly chestnut head was laid loy- 
ingly on Densie’s shoulder. 

“T know, mummy darling, but that was 
long, long ago—‘before de wah’—now 
wasn’t it? We can’t always go on doing 
just the.same. If no one did differently 
we'd be cannibals just as we used to be— 
wouldn’t we?”’ She raised her head auda- 
ciously and laughed. ‘‘ Your eyes say yes— 
there’s an old trump! Harriet is smart 
enough for the family. I’m just silly Sally, 
and I have to dance—I have to! My feet 
can’t keep from tapping whenever I hear 


music. I dance in my dreams, mummy.’ 


Didn’t you ever?” 

“Why, no, not that I remember.” 

“Then I can go? And you'll be a per- 
fectly adorable angel-duck and finish my 
cherry-silk frock?”’ 

Densie frowned. ‘‘What is the matter 
with the one you wore last night?” 

“Tt is so old-fashioned, mummy. I do 
wish you’d buy better patterns!” 

“It is beautiful material and the lace is 
real. My Aunt Sally had that lace when she 
was a bride.” 

“But Aunt Sally is dead and gone,”’ 
Sally insisted flippantly. ‘‘I’d rather have 
my cherry silk even if it is cheaper—and 
have it made like other girls’ dresses. 
Please, mumsey, I’ll do the dishes.so you 
can have time to sew. Oh, I’d like a dif- 
ferent dress for every party!” 

She began dancing round the attic, her 
head nodding joyously. 

“Will you ever simmer down, Sally, and 
apply yourself at school?” 

“Tra-la-la, I don’t know nor care— 
tra-la—oh, mummy, I hate attics! Old, 
musty things! Why don’t you have a 
bonfire?” 

Densie smiled. ‘Perhaps I will. Now 
we'll go downstairs. I did not realize how 
late it was getting.” . 

“But you will finish the dress?” Sally 
was not going to descend the stairs until 
she had a promise. 

“Yes,” Densie said briefly, but she was 
not thinking of the dress but of her in- 
terrupted retrospection; she would wait 
and finish it that night as she sat \up to 
sew and wait for Harriet. Densie never 
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went to bed until the girls were home u 
less they were with their father. She us 
to sit up for John until he began bey 
away so often and until so late, She he 
forced herself to grow used to-his absence 

After supper, Sally having made Ke 
neth trot to and fro with the dishes ay 
then rewarded him by cutting out soldie 
and mounting them on cardboard, Dens 
took her sewing up to her room and pr 
pared to finish her retrospection. 

She fitted the dress on Sally first, Sal 
standing impatiently first on one leg ay 
then on the other and twitching nervous 
as her mother dallied in the adjustment. 
the flounces. 

“‘There—that looks better,” she sa 


with unconscious patronage. “The sily 
sash just makes it —— , mother, 


“Harriet came to me at twenty, so 1 w: 
very busy—with my housekeeping and r 
new daughter.” 

“But you had a maid, didn’t youth: 
Renie Smith?” Sally smiled at her preti 
self in the glass. 

“Yes, but there is a great deal of work’ 
a house this size, and Harriet was colicky 
Oh.” Sally began to plume her ski 
and try a different angle of adjustment r 
garding the sash. “‘I want to be marri 
when I’m twenty, but I want to travel ar 
wear. beautiful clothes and just be a 
mired. Harriet doesn’t; she is terrib 
queer, mummy; she wants to do funr 
things. I can’t understand—I wish j 
didn’t have this big house with such ol 
fashioned things in it, don’t you?” | 

“Tt was my home, Sally; I cannot he 
but. love it.” 
_. “I know, but we haven’t hardwood floc 
or electric lights or a telephone—like oth 
people have; and it is so far away fre 
downtown. I should think you would ha 
died of loneliness.’ 

“T was happy.” 
dress and took it off. 

“Thanks, mummy.” 

Sally carelessly kissed the tip of Densi 
ear for a good night and pirouetted to | 
room to try, in deadly secret, the effect 
some rouge. When she was twenty :| 
would rouge all she wished; one co 
mands the world at twenty—except fun) 
old-fashioned mummies saddled by hou 
work and babies and who seem terril’ 
ancient though they are not yet for 

Sitting beside her oil lamp Densie t¢: 
up the threads of memory just where |! 
had dropped them. She had been think } 
of the wedding at The Evergreens at wh! 
Aunt Sally had distinguished herself ii! 
darling combination of black satin :! 
white velvet and Uncle Herbert, due to : 
emotion, had knocked over two vases fil | 
with flowers, which stood at the head! 
the bridal aisle! a 

They had gone on a genuine wedd? 
tour—New York,. Philadelphia, Washi- 
ton and Niagara Falls—Densie in ! 
going-away gown of dove-colored bre- 
cloth quite hopelessly labeled bride. 
made a quaint 1882 profile, all pouts 
tilts, curves and fussy little r E 

a 


Densie unpinned t. 


small flyaway love of a bonnet with 
rupt slant, and a discreet high coifi is 
nen % 
and high-heeled bronze boots, Size Twé ' 
Her trousseau had .been in ii ha 


white mesh veil dotted with black che 


this bridal frock—even as John had 
the properly sophisticated young husb ¢ 
returned from seeing the world, and bo 
ing of a high silk hat, a double-breai¢ 
green paddock coat and a budding n> 
tache—all proof of his worldly experien >: 
Returning, the Little House was | 
scene of a proper housewarming, 
which John and Densie settled doy 
cording to custom as married membel 
the community and. followed their el! 
in the matters of orthodox church-g 3 
a Dickens supper club, occasional . 
dances, sailing and picnics in the ; 
afternoon calls, painstaking 2a 
and sewing and charities—with Aunt *}) 
dressed in her characteristic black satin” 
ermine tippet driving up the hill to: 
Densie to go a-marketing. Cakes wer! 
made with the whites of twelve eggs” 


an equally slow lavish scale. ~ 

John had been a _ devot 
husband then, doing well in t 
and affording his uncle leisure — 
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lito is a money-saving service. 

litt time-saving service. 

lito" the speediest and most accurate method of reproducing writing, 
typing or drawing. 

Lito duplicates forms from the typewritten original made with a Ditfo ribbon. 

Lito is more efhcient than the carbon-manifolding process and it costs less. 

Lo runs off factory work tickets in a jifly, written with Diffo ink. 

ito reproduces orders from the salesman’s original, made with Ditto pencil. 

ito has saved money for thousands of firms in 31 lines of business. 

Dito saved $35,000 in one year for a well-known wholesale hardware company. 

Diy " 16,000 1 OGe SOPOT " automobile " 

Dito will save money for you in your business. 

4o used to be called the Commercial Duplicator. } 

tig whole story is told in the Di#fo Book. Write for it on your letterhead. iit a Ti ain eames 


)JPLICATOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY: Chicago 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES Trade Mark 
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Above: Gilmer Factory 1903 
Below: Gilmer Plants 1919 


Tulip 


Main Jone 
Philadefphia 


aii 
Pilon Gea 


THE 


Street Factor "y 
Philadelphia 
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Back in 1901, L. H. Gilmer was operating ee 
machines in an engraving shop. 


The belts gave continual trouble. Gilmer patched and 
tinkered until he decided that the best way to ‘‘patch”’ the old 
belt was to devise a new belt that would keep out of trouble. 
Necessity again became the mother of invention! 


Today, the L. H. Gilmer Company owns and oper- 
ates five great plants: 


—Producing the now famous Gilmer Woven Endless Belt; its 
big brothers, the mighty Gilmer Woven Power Belts and Belting; 
conveyor belting; automobile woven accessories and equipment, 
and woven products designed for special duty. 


Gilmer Products are woven to full width and weight, from 
cotton of selected long, tough fibre. Not “built-up” from layers. 
The special yarn is spun in Gilmer mills, woven on Gilmer 
looms, and the product finally marked with the Gilmer name— 
standing for Gilmer responsibility from the cotton field to the 
consumer. 


After weaving, the fabric is conditioned—thoroughly impreg- 
nated with a compound that makes Gilmer Belts and Belting 
water-proof, immune to harm by mineral or any other oil; 
unaffected by heat, steam or acid fumes under working condi- 
tions; pre-stretched, but with a live resilience and pulley- 
gripping surface that improves with use. 


No longer is it a weave of individual fibres; it is sealed into 
an inseparable unit. No ‘‘surface”’ to wear off; no loose threads 
to fray. Durable and flexible throughout its thickness; depend- 
able throughout its life. 

ENGINEERING SERVICE.—Write us giving data of your working 
conditions. Our Engineering Department will advise the proper weight and 


width of Gilmer Belt—to give you better, 
cheaper service per horse-power year. 


Gilmer Fan Belts and Automobile Accessories 
(distributed through nationally-known jobbers) 
are obtainable from accessory dealers. 


Gilmer Power Transmission and Conveyor 
Belting, of best mill-supply and belt 
specialty houses, or direct. 


L. H. Gilmer Co. 
Philadelphia 


Detroit Chicago 


Milwaukee 


WOVEN 


PRODUCTS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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(Continued from Page 122) 

ice, garden, surreptitious candy mak- 
uring Aunt Sally’s absence, his harm- 
hobby of postage-stamp collecting. 
e Herbert spent more and more time 
; study, clad in a scarlet quilted dress- 
ybe and balancing Southey’s Common- 
» Book on his knee. Sam Hippler 
sd the youthful and daring John and 
business afloat, and Aunt Sally had 
intended Densie and her little world, 
ne obsession being a pessimistic faith 
e devil, a personal devil at that, who 
nenacing civilization with his modern 
‘empting ideas. : 
en on a memorable June night in 1884 
Sally had returned from the Little 
eat midnight, surprising her husband 
‘arrangement for which he had fought 
any months—half a mince pie, an ash 
and a tattered copy of Don Quixote on 
est tea table—while she told him that 
‘and Densie had been given a little 
hter, “bound to be clever—long black 
and well-defined eyebrows. They are 
ill her Harriet, after John’s mother, 
h is quite right, though Densie did 
a Sally in her family.” 
iriet’s advent brought even a deeper 
o the family circle than had been be- 
and two years later came another 
hter—Sally this time—round and dim- 
and given to much excessive laughter 
pparently no‘reason at all, while Har- 
vas still a pale quiet baby with dark 
ng eyes and “bound to be clever,’’ her 
-aunt declared. 
ere was no denying but what the 
isnarrowed Densie’slife! She dropped 
herry-silk frock to recall just how it 
started, just when John’s loverliness 
not been so marked—business en- 
ed him, men’s-club meetings, he was 
ning well known and respected, and 
iterests took him outside of his home. 
les, Densie was always too busy to go 
ices with him or to sit and talk—since 
vould trust no nursemaid. She would 
a slave of herself, John declared, and 
finding it of no use to protest, he 
a card club that met downtown, and 
ne president of the wholesale mer- 
’s’ association. 
‘was then Densie realized that the 
‘nee of marriage depends upon small 
‘tions; Whereas courtship is such a 
indous and breath-taking affair that it 
(nothing but prophecies for a rosy and 
\lfuture. 
‘e small attentions were not discon- 
d all at once—not for years, to be 
there were certain pleasant customs 
ivere continued. The good-by kiss, the 
«me, the bit of a nosegay on Sundays, 
ot forgetting anniversaries—bane of 
‘lan’s existence, no matter how dearly 
ry love! 
3t married life became a shade monot- 
to John, and to Densie it seemed a 
ending task of teething babies and 
lng meals and of having no time to 
sf in which to sew or read or dream. 
was far from rich—Uncle Herbert 
spoken of as being “‘just comfortable’’— 
/@ was too much of a dreamer to stay 
d Densie had been taught always to 
oo one’s income rather than 
cd it. es 
faeneezed with turned silks and 

dishes, which take time rather than 
«se, and when the carpets were turn- 
abby she hooked rugs to cover the 
laces. 
vas In 1893 that. the house of Plum- 
lummer suffered a temporary 
; it had been an old house with 
able methods, and tea, coffee and 
(its line. Uncle Herbert refused to 
ve anything else; he said he did not 
mpetent to do so, though John had 
nthe ‘mistake of this attitude and 
ul hotly against it. After a very un- 
urtable period Uncle Herbert found 
si gently slipped out of harness, so to 
a| free to wander in the study and gar- 
. t will or go to play with Densie’s 
'gters. Sam Hippler remained in charge 
‘ase Aunt Sally wished it, but it was 
mvho plunged into the business in a 
Y nd forceful fashion, finding himself 
ie: in the game of commerce and 

uritated by petty household details. 
‘2 an opportunity to enter politics— 

nsie remembered the night he 

ome home and told her!—and how 
le was when the successful campaign 
‘ded and John was elected assembly- 
, Ethics had become a trifle dulled in 
ding; Densie discovered this as she 
‘ked the old secretary looking for a 
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bill and had found others that quite sur- 
prised her. . 

Politics absorbed John; it was the way 
to keep his business afloat, he said, and he 
began to blame his uncle for not teaching 
him some profession save selling tea, coffee 
and spices wholesale and being too high- 
minded to “‘cheat fairly,” as he insisted. 

Harriet and Sally had started school— 
as different as day from night, even then. 
Harriet all for books and theories, a veri- 
table interrogation point; while Sally stood 
for beauty, the mere joy of living, without 
questioning the ifs and whys of existence. 

John dropped out of church work, he 
was never free to attend or else he was too 
tired, and Densie shouldered the double 
burden because of the girls. She joined a 
modest sentimental mothers’ club and sub- 
stituted sewing a fine seam for crochet 
doilies and crépe tissue-paper work. 

In 1895 Kenneth was born—named Ken- 
neth for Densie’s father—and that same 
year, while Kenneth grew plump and rosy 
and his mother hardly acknowledged to 
herself that this third child was closer to 
her than her girls, Aunt Sally failed. She 
was more timid and slow of manner, and in 
1896 she went to sleep, as it seemed, leaving 
The Evergreens a lonely house wedged be- 
tween foreign rooming establishments, and 
Uncle Herbert a mourning child. 

Densie knew that she must take Aunt 
Sally’s place as well. She bravely dis- 
mantled The Evergreens, with twinges of 
memory and sentiment, transferring all she 
could of it to the Little House, fitting up 
Uncle Herbert’s two rooms as duplicates of 
his old study and bedchamber so he might 
feel more content to stay. She remembered 
she had had a dim wondering as to the 
wisdom of this passing of fashions and cus- 
toms, and as to whether she belonged with 
the old régime or was she destined to hurry 
until she became one of the new? John 
had shaved off his mustache—he looked 
a boy, he was told at the club—he was 
drinking a trifle. ‘“‘Just enough to be 
sociable, my dear,” he had told Densie; 
“you've got to come to it if you’re to stay 
in the game.” 

They had sold The Evergreens to a 
clothing manufacturer, who gutted the 
inside and rebuilt according to business 
plans. Densie never passed the house if she 
could avoid it; John said she was super- 
sensitive, and the children wondered why 
she never talked about when she was a 
little girl at Aunt Sally’s without crying. 

The three children had developed along 
individual lines, Harriet a strange scholarly 
girl, cold of heart, clever of head, but with- 
out interest or aptitude for domestic in- 
terests. Sally was eternally bubbling over 
with the joy of existence—unless her will 
was crossed—too generous, too intense and 
really too beautiful, even then. To John’s 
annoyance Kenneth proved a gentle nature, 
which was Densie’s secret solace and de- 
light. 

And then—here Densie forced herself to 
pick up the cherry-colored frock and begin 
work—Uncle Herbert- became a burden! 
There was no denying it—saddest of age’s 
punishments—for he began to dodder 
about asking inane and inappropriate ques- 
tions, meddling, inquisitive, sensitive, 
sulky. Neither Densie nor Kenneth found 
him a trial, but the girls and John said it 
was awkward to have him about and it 
would be a blessing were he taken. Only 
Densie really bore with the old gentleman, 
humoring his whims and treating him as 


‘gently as he had once treated her, shielding 


him from impatience. But it tied Densie in 
her home, since. paid service will not do 
such things for feeble old strangers. 

To a great extent Densie withdrew from 
the church and social interests and John 
began to gamble in stocks; there was a 
good chance of becoming really wealthy, he 
assured her. He drank rather to excess 
now—in a dangerous, steady sort of way, 
and was actively interested in all things 
outside his home. He said it was too bad 
Densie did not have a half dozen maids— 
“but you will when I make my ten strike.” 
And he thought no more of the matter. 

‘Eight months before Harriet’s gradua- 
tion Uncle Herbert had died, thinking that 
Densie was his wife Sally, and telling her 
that ‘‘white pink, canary grass and laurel 
mean your talent and perseverance will 
‘win you glory, my dear,’’ gallantly trying 
to kiss her hand. 2 

It was a relief—more of a relief for Densie 
than the others, though she missed Uncle 
Herbert as time went on, for there was 
no one to whom she could go and still be 
petted—even if feebly petted. 
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‘FIRE EXTINGUIS 
Can be operated by anybody 


in any position, anywn ere. 


ER 


Why it does make 
a difference what 
extinguisher you buy 


—To get the greatest extinguishing effect in the least 
time; this is a fundamental in all fire fighting. 


This, then, is the basis on which to decide what 
extinguisher you should buy and explains why the 
Johns-Manville machine was designed in this in- 
genious way. 


You can use it as a hand pump, or if operating 
space or location of the fire will not permit pump- 
ing, you can discharge it by air pressure that you 
store up while getting to the fire. But either way 
you operate it, the stream is steady—non-pulsating 
—even when you pump intermittently. No liquid 
falls short or far of the fire. 


All the liquid hits the fire and you get it on the fire in 
the shortest possible time. Be sure when you select 
your extinguisher that it has this two-way operat- 
ing feature, because it means maximum fire protec- 
tion. This is all you seek to buy in any extinguisher 
and what you find in the Johns-Manville machine. 


15% reduction in Fire Insurance 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 


Price in U. S. East 
of Colorado, $10.00. 
$10.50 Colorado and 
West. Dominion of 
Canada: $12.00 East 
of Calgary. $12.50 
Calgary and West. 
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that make boiler walls leak-proof 
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S enough current flowing through the circuit 
to give you an effective spark? 


When you strike a real hill does your motor 
get spark enough to buckle down and make it, 
or will it falter? 


Of course, it would not be safe to have a free enough 
flow of current to make a good spark without some means 
of preventing harm should you leave your ignition ‘‘on’’ 
when the motor is not running. 


Connecticut Automatic Ignition has the only absolute 
protection yet devised which does not sacrifice efficiency— 
it has a switch which shuts itself off automatically the 


minute any current is being wasted. 


We have printed a booklet which will give 
you a better understanding of automobile 
ignition in general, and Connecticut Auto- 
matic Ignition in particular. It tells the story 
simply and clearly. Yours for the asking. 


COMPANY 


Conn. 


CONNECTICUT emcee 


Meriden 


AUTOMATIC IGNITION 


Sell us your spare time. You 
300 Extra for You can easily make each hour 
bring you an extra dollar. 


Scores of spare-time representatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman will each earn more 


than $300.00 this month. Why not you too? You need not invest a 
single penny to learn all about our plans. Experience is unnecessary. 


Profits begin at once. Just clip off the coupon and mail it today. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
855 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pénna. 


Gentlemen:—Tell me all about your spare-time money-making 
plan. I’m interested. 


Name 


Address 


City 
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Now Harriet had won, unbeknown or 
confided to her mother, a scholarship for a 
New York social-service school—at seven- 
teen her daughter was convinced she had a 
mission in life and was planning on a 
career—a trained statistician, aloof from 
contact with the poor, but with a cold- 
blooded theorist’s ability for endless figures 
and undeniable deductions! : 

Harriet regarded her mother as a nice 
little thing who said grace before meals and 
prayers night and morning, keeping Sun- 
day as a day of rest and worship, and 
who would stir her lady cake a hundred 
times just as Aunt Sally had taught her. 
The Little House was an eyesore to Harriet; 
it was too large, too absurd. She longed to 
be alone; her secret plan was for the life of 
a-bachelor girl, a pioneer feminist—and to 
Densie she was a clever but cruel stranger 
who had strayed far from her tender heart. 

Densie had finished the little’ dancing 
frock and hung it-on her wardrobe door. 
She looked at it a moment—-since it brought 
to mind at the close of this long retrospec- 
tion the fact that. Sally at: fifteen was.an 
equally distressing problem, always in dis- 
grace at school, where she could not or 
would not apply herself, besieged with boy 
admirers, .wheedling whatever she liked 
from her father and spending her time in 
flippant dressing or reading highly colored 


| romances and running off to matinées with 


her hair dressed like a woman’s. 

There was. Dean Laddbarry. ‘Bless 
Dean!’’ murmured Densie,.for she saw in 
him the elements of a valuable man, and 


| used. to -the old-time fashion of casting 


ahead for young people she wished they 
might marry as she and John had married, 


| when each was young and fired by ideals. 


_She must take herself to task for the gen- 
eral condition of unrest and estrangement; 
she must change with the times as John 
had changed. To do this she must break up 
the home! She had finished her thought 
cycle since she had justified her resolve. It 
was very clear to Densie just what had 
brought this all about. John had the re- 
sponsibility of his family, but Densie had 


the cares! Responsibilities deadened one to- 


cares and cares made one noncomprehen- 
sive of responsibilities! 

Therefore, it was high time to shake off 
cares. 

Harriet had come in and was standing in 
the doorway smiling superciliously. She 
was contrasting Densie’s weary-looking self 
in a house dress to Miss Blake’s well- 
groomed, athletic person in a rose-silk dress 
and a rope of seed pearls. Miss Blake was 
forty-five, yet she seemed a girl. She hada 
pink-and-white complexion and hands as 
white as any débutante’s, and her gray hair 
was always marcelled and faintly scented 
with violet. Harriet adored Miss Blake— 
it had been she who had urged Harriet’s 
aiming for a career, impressing on her that 
she was meant for something above a house 
drudge. Miss Blake laughingly admitted 
that she never darned her stockings or 
made a cup of coffee. “I’m a bachelor girl, 
Harriet dear,’ she had said; “so I’m ex- 
cused !”’ - 

“Mother, I want to ask about New 
York. Miss Blake is going there the first of 
August, and she wants me to come with 
her so she can introduce me to her friends. 
Do you think daddy will let me?” 

“Have you thought well about it?” 
Densie turned to look at her eldest rebel- 
daughter. “It isa grave decision; it means 
five years away from home. We thought 
you would stay with us and take up some- 
thing like kindergartening.”’ 

Harriet smiled. ‘As if I could! But you 
don’t understand, mother; it is. all so 
changed since you were:a girl. I must go, 
even if you say no. I’ve worked alone to 
win the scholarship—and there were many 
who tried for it.” 

“I know, dear, you were very brilliant. 
Only I'm not reconciled to your leaving 
us 


“There are vacations,” she urged. 

“But daddy isn’t rich, and things cost so 
ae more; and business has changed 

00. , 

Densie loyally forgot the club bills and 
the fiascoes on the stock market. 

“Well, I can coach someone perhaps and 
earn my vacation money. I don’t want 
clothes like Sally—just plain things.” 

“IT must talk it over with your father 
Monday.” ; 

“But if he says no?” Harriet’s, yes nar- 
rowed dangerously. | 

“Would you disobey him?” _\ 

The old-school beliefs flared up in Densie’s 


bewildered heart. 


bd 


> 
February 15, 


“Certainly! First of all I am a hy 
being. That is what Ibsen’s Nora saic 

“T have never read Ibsen.” ; 

“T understand that you haven’t; | 
have and do, and I’ve the right to my 
lifes. eae a 

There was a pause, after which D 
said: ‘When would you want to go?’ 

“The first of August,”’ Harriet rep: 
sharply. 

“T see. Would my trunk do?” 

“Splendidly. Mummy, can I hay 
new underwear to start with? I’ve g 
so much taller, and Sally can use the 
She likes to patch things with lace 
embroidery. I want plain things- 
new; because I won’t have time to m 

“When I went to boarding schoc 
had to account for every missing hool 
eye!” 

“Boarding school! Mummy, this 
social-service course. It is utterly differ 
Harriet laughed indulgently. “Miss ] 
has told me how wonderful it will be. 
took a summer course there and w 
fellowship so she traveled in England, 
research work.’’ Harriet’s eyes glowe: 

“Yes, you may have new underw 
was all Densie answered, turning 2 
After all, the cares will not take thems 
off one’s shoulders. without a 
pushing. - No one will volun 
ready to assume them. _ 


ee 


i iv : 
ENSIE and Kenneth practiea 
Sunday with each other, the gir 
to some friends for the day and J 
returning until Monday. It was with | 
sort of pleasure that. Densie ordere)| 
son’s actions, knowing that he too 1. 
presently turn to demand his own rig). 
speech and action. Even now as she =i 
him the colored Bible plates his eyes : 
dered in the direction of the fo wade. 
shooter and cardboard soldi an | 
answers were monosyllabic and lackl 
When John came home for lunchec 
next day—he had gone d 
office on his return— Harriet ¢ 
with the news that Densie 
her going to New. York in A 
“Well, my dear,” John be 
knowing what to say and beir 
with a new gambling tangle wh 
either success in a large m 
ter, “‘I suppose your mothe 
what is best for you.~ W: 
would stay at home with wu 
such a big old house it needs 
was sitting. on.the porch | 
perched on the rail. Sally a1 
Kenneth were quarreling goc 
over croquet on the lawn, 
within clearing off the lunch 
“It is too big a house; 


you once could. This is 
things.” yd 
Harriet’s patronizing ma: 


_ “No,..but your mother 
slaving. I’ve tried to tell her. 
_ John felt irritated, yet he 
to-woo a domestic harangue 
bills and*that ended his part 
He was always courteous to 
the children and seldom. 

thing they did or said, yet he 
a stranger to them though he di 
it to be.that way.. .°- 9 

“You’re so. young lo 
added Harriet thoughtfully, 
Blake is so young looking, a 
seems old. Yet she isn’t 
married young, wasn’t she? 
never read.’’ Harriet was think! 

“Come, come! We mustn’t 
betters.” Her father dropped 
an ash tray and stood. up ha 
going downtown now. Wast 
else you wanted to ask? Vlb 
in New York next, I suppose, 
there on business.”’ — ; 

“Tt will be heavenly !’’ Har 
with unusual enthusiasm for h 
of not having to bother with 
but study‘all I want.” 

“ And what will you do whi 
Feed your husband with La 
French history?” He smiled | 

“T shall never marry,” she | 
ously. “‘Some women are mea 
bodies and some are not. 
interested in social service 1 
law.” ~ He 

Holding up his hands in 
her father went in to find D 
dropped into the hammock 

(Continued on Page 12 
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What car do you drive? Ten to one it’s already 
Glidden finished. 


For cars that are made by the thousands, cars 
that are built for the “four hundred”’ and many 
cars in between, are already protected and beauti- 
fied by finishes bearing this good name. 


When repainting time comes you can profitably 
follow the car maker’s judgment. 


Glidden Auto Finishes are ready prepared for 
your use... They are made to level out. easily 
and dry quickly, so you can do the job without 
laying up the car more than a day or two. 


There are-many attractive colors for body and wheels. 
Only a small amount is necessary. For small cars $1.50; 
for large cars just a little more. Look up your Glidden 
Dealer today and get the car in shape before good driving 
weather. 


Whether it’s a motor car, the dining room floor, a single 


chair or the whole house, you'll find just the right thing in 
Glidden Varnishes, Paints, Stains and Enamels. 


Glidden Finishes are sold by dealers everywhere. 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Branches: New York—Chicago—Kansas City—San Francisco—London 
Stocks in principal cities. 
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CLY DESDALE 


HE “Factor of Safety,’ as it is called by engineers— strength 
in reserve—is determined by putting a structure to tests more | 
exacting than likely to be encountered in its contemplated usage. | 


The Clydesdale is a truck built for American haulage requirements, which 
by its record in world-wide service—more comprehensive in the aggre- 
gate than any national usage alone could be—has established a “Factor 


of Safety” unique in American motor truck building. 


The superstandard construction of the 
Clydesdale, with its oversize and over- 
strength parts, and its excess power has 
made it famous for its draft work in 
thirty countries, from Iceland to Africa, 
in all climates, on all varieties of roads, 
with all sorts of drivers. 


One to Five Ton Capacities 


CLYDESDALE MOTOR TRUCKS built in CLYDE, OHIO | 
By Truck Builders Among the Oldest in America 


Good Roads and Motor Trucks Will Reduce ae Cost of Living 


In America, Clydesdale Trucks 
are in use by such concerns as: 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Regal Shoe Co. 
Frick Coke Company 
American Red Cross 
U. S. Government 
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ghtful vision of her future, her freedom 
‘superwoman, her intended reforms, yet 
aloofness from humanity as a mass. 
would always be kind to her parents, 
very kind—and to pretty, silly Sally, 
. was going to be foolish enough to 
ry and become a work slave unless she 
pened upon a millionaire. In fact, 
tiet planned to take care of her family 
sense, and send Kenneth to an English 
ol so as to make a man of him. She 
he would never be a man so long as 
‘mother was about. She would also 
| every novel she wished, revolutionary 
itherwise; she would join the suffrage 
rement; she would not go to church, 
‘would deny the absurd old teachings 
adopt the new ethical religion with 
ch Miss Blake had allied herself. Musty 
le logic was only for past generations 
helpless orphans shut up within four 
s. She would dress like Miss Blake as 
1 as it was possible, in severe yet expen- 
things made by good tailors, and small 
‘immed hats which cost fabulous sums; 

she would have an arts-and-crafts 
, massive and masculine, and would 
r no other ornament save a watch. She 
Id rent bachelor rooms and furnish 
n as Miss Blake had furnished hers— 
| eccentric colors and furniture, limp- 
jer-bound books and Jap prints. She 
ld always, always live in New York. 
r the five years at school she could 
y see her way to never coming home. 
could never stand it; she must have 
Jom to cut away from her family and to 
unhampered by a home! 

‘eantime, John had surprised Densie in 
act of washing dishes. She wore a 

work dress and her hair was a trifle 
7. 

Jan’t those girls do this for you?’’ he 
d gently, an almost dangerous gentle- 
/ which betokened a guilty lack of 
ivest. 
They won’t do it my way,” she ex- 
ied. “I’ve tried showing them, but they 
e through without rinsing and use my 
s cloth for the pots and vice versa, and 
has nicked every china dish I have. 
uld rather do it alone and have it as I 


‘t seems too bad women get so set on 
ods.” He sat down at the kitchen 
to watch her painstakingly make a 
fsuds, =< 

tis the only way to do if you are going 
jave system. <I<haven’t had time to 
‘k to you alone. Did Harriet tell you 
ylans?” 

‘Jm. Funny youngster. I suppose we 
a as well let her try it. She will be so 
i2sick before Christmas she will never 
21on it again. Fancy, Densie, telling 
ehe never intended to marry. At seven- 
eyou and I were engaged, weren’t we?”’ 
h leaned his elbows on the table and 
ind at her. He seemed a boy, quite out 
ace in the kitchen with this slightly 
di woman. 

‘Tes, but everything seems changing. 
}esume Harriet knows her mind. It 
id do no good to contradict her. Only 
lather she did not stay away for five 
le years ——” 

he won’t stay a year,” her father 
cred. “She’ll come back and fall in 
wR a bigger goose of herself 


our Sally—wait and see.”’ 

nsie shook her head. ‘Not Harriet— 
Uremember what Aunt Sally said, 
Oid to be clever,’ and’’—she drew a 
© breath as if forcing herself to repress 
on—“you can’t be very clever, John, 
1€ you have babies and have to stand 
: * cookstove and haggle with shop- 
e ess.’ 
‘erhaps women will come to be more 
Ale and stop working so hard and so 
dssly. In your day—or Aunt Sally’s, 
‘lr-—there was nothing else expected of 
et It was their world. And it is the 
m in business—it has changed. Sam 
Per would not countenance an adding 
‘ine if I did not throttle him into ac- 
Plig it, and he dislikes the modern ste- 
gipher, and automobiles are to his mind 
103 evidences of the younger generation. 
igre make him see light. All my 
4 ve been hampered by an old-fashioned 
/ ig. I would sell anything from canary 

to shotguns if I had my way; and if 
one so we might have been rich 
- But Uncle Herbert had a ridicu- 
‘Slotion that books should be sold in a 


Olstore and shoes in a shoe store and 


ol- “4s 


It wears away the fine edge of 
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“Still, he never gambled in stocks,” said 
Densie quietly as she began to wipe the 
glasses. 

“Better men than I gamble in stocks.” 
His face flushed and he looked at her de- 
fiantly. 

“Tt is not honestly earned money 

“Don’t, Densie. You sound like'a motto 
calendar.’’ He rose abruptly. “‘I’m off 
now. I don’t mind how you run your house 
and children, but business is my domain.”’ 

““Aren’t they your house and your chil- 
dren?”’ 

“Of course—only you’ve always taken 
to yourself the authority.” 

“And the labor.”’ 

“And the labor,’”’ he conceded ungra- 
ciously. ‘‘But for my business and myself I 
must ask for freedom. I’m like Harriet. 
I must do things my own way. If I choose 
to drink a cocktail and plunge on the curb 
it is no evidence of degeneracy. Come, be 
fair! Be as old-time as you like in your 
heart, but let us outwardly keep pace with 
the present-day pulse.” 

“Will you be home for dinner?’ she 
asked awkwardly, really for the lack of 
something more appropriate to say. 

John took it as a rebuff. ‘‘No,’’ he.an- 
swered shortly; ‘‘I’m staying downtown to 
see the end of a three-cushion tournament.” 

Barely brushing his lips against her 
cheek he left her, stopping in the hall to 
gather a light modish overcoat and a Pan- 
ama hat, which he rakishly tilted over his 
grizzled head. 

Sally came running toward him and hung 
on his arm. 

“Daddy darling,’ she began, “‘what are 
you going to do for me since you’ve said 
Harriet could go to New York? Don’t you 
think I ought to have a whole sead of new 
dresses? ”’ 

“‘Scad? Is that another of Dean’s slang 
words?” 

John looked at her admiringly. If Har- 
riet was clever, Sally was beautiful, and 
John, like most of mankind, preferred to 
look at Sally! 

““Yes—scad means six, I think. A white 
organdie, a pink poplin, a yellowsilk, a 2H 

Sally kept on hugging his arm and laying 
her curly head on his-coat sleeve. 

“Why don’t you help your mother 
more?” 

“She says we can’t suit her. Mummy 
would let me have the dresses if you 
would. You know I’m going to be your 
home girl, and I think you might.” 

“You're only a little girl, Sally. You 
better finish school and not’ think of 
dresses HK 

“T shan’t let you go unless you promise 
me two—the pink one and the white one, 
please—daddy, you’re such a dear.”’ Sally 
knew how to tease. 

“Tf your mother says so,” John finally 
conceded, bending to kiss her; “‘and now 
please take yourself off before you’ve bor- 
rowed my watch and chain.” 

He did not go near Kenneth. A barrier 
which John could not explain existed be- 
tween the two. The boy’s gentle nature 
irritated him; he claimed that Densie 
spoiled and mollycoddled him and he 
would turn out an inefficient dreamer un- 
able to make his way in the world. It dis- 
pleased him really, because Kenneth went 
to his mother with his woes and avoided his 
father as much as possible, thinking in his 
childish way that he was a handsome brave 
person who despised him because he could 
not fight the Kelly gang on the corner! 

He left the gateway, forgetting, as was 
usual, to latch it, and left cares behind, 
after the way of men. Just as when the 
panic came it was necessary for John to go 
into polities to retrieve himself, and Densie 
to do without a maid. 

That night, having finished her tasks, 
Densie sat up for Sally according to custom 
and glanced through some Sunday papers 
that John had happened to bring home. 
She came across a section entitled Woman’s 
Realm, and this she selected for careful con- 
sideration. Buried in the accounts of beauty 
culture and wardrobe secrets she found the 
report of an address that was delivered by 
some eminent man before a federation of 
women’s clubs. In part he had said to them: 

“For the past few years some of you 
have been feverishly active in two direc- 
tions: With the mechanism of living and 
getting a living. The habit is more or less 
fixed, and I believe you should all relax for 
a time, take things as unseriously as possi- 
ble and get all the joy you can from merely 
being alive, seeing, breathing, smelling, feel- 
ing in a physical sense. If you could ac- 
complish this you would recreate within 
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UCH a beautiful, permanent finish is assured 

with Acme Quality Paints. These paints are made 
particularly for home service—where economy and 
saved time count—and they well repay all the gen- 
erous confidence you put in their excellence. 


With Acme Quality Paints and Finishes so easy to 
use with such assured results, home beautifiers will 
find delight in refinished walls, floors, furniture: re- 
newed wear-worn spots and in making bright and 
cheery the darkest corners. 


Get to know all about Acme Quality Paints and 
Finishes and how they add to the joy of the home. 
We want you to have—free—our two mighty helpful 
booklets ‘‘Acme Quality Painting Guide” and ‘‘Home 
Decorating.’’ Write us for copies if your dealer’s 
supply is exhausted. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. A. DETROIT, MICH. 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Toledo Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth Dallas Topeka 
Lincoln Spokane Portland Salt Lake City Los Angeles 


HAVE AN ACME 
QUALITY SHELF 


For the many ‘“‘touch- 
ing-up”’ jobs about the 
house, keep always on 
handat least acaneach 
of Acme Quality Varno- 
tile,a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furni- ¥ 
ture; Acme Quality S ne 
White Enamel for iron es . 

bedsteads, furniture, 
woodwork andallsimi- 
Jar surfaces; and a 
quart of Acme Quality 
Floor Paint of the right 
color. 
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Multiplexing the Telephone 


Marvel has followed marvel 
since Alexander ‘Graham Bell in- 
vented his first simple telephone, 
the forerunner of the millions in 
use today. 


In these last four decades thou- 
sands of Bell engineers have devel- 
oped a system of telephonic com- 
munication, so highly perfected, 
that the same crude instrument 
which at the beginning could hardly 
carry speech from one room to 
another can now actually be heard 
across the continent. This is be- 
cause of the many inventions and 
discoveries which have been applied 
to intervening switchboard, circuits 
and other transmitting mechanism. 


The vision of the engineers has 
foreseen requirements for increased 
communication, and step by step 
the structure of the art has been 


e 
# You don’t experiment when you use 


~ “Rough On Rats” to clear the pests from oi 


® your premises. Every one goes. “‘Rough 


= On Rats” is not only the most effective rat @ 
# and mouse exterminator but also the most 2 


® economical. At drug and general stores. @ 
® Write for ‘Ending Rats and Mice” pes 
Sent FREE—vwrite! «, 


‘1 DIE IN THE Ho; 
ON au USE 


—— 


Jersey City,N.J. *-~ 


For Porches, Floors and Walls 
A beautiful, sanitary surface for floors and 
walls, Can be scrubbed with soap and 
water. Tryitforthekitchen, laundry, bath- 
room. Hot steam won't affect it. If you 
don’t know whosellsitin yourtown, writeus, 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Boston Cleveland,Ohio NewYork 


One System 


| The tool of 
7 a thousand 
f andonelittle 


E. S. WELLS, = | | 
Chemist Psd) 
at 


advanced—each advance utilizing 
all previous accomplishments. 


No one step in advance, since the 
original invention, is of greater im- 
portance, perhaps, than that which 
has provided the multiplex system 
by which five telephone conversa- 
tions are carried on today simulta- 
neously over one toll line circuit or 
by which forty telegraphic messages 
can be sent over the one~pair of 
wires. As in a composite photo- 
graph the pictures are combined, so 
the several voice waves mingle on 
the circuit to be again separated for 
their various destinations. 


By this wonderful development 
the Bell System obtains for the pub- 
lic a multiplied usefulness from its 
long distance plant and can more 
speedily and completely meet the 
needs of a nation of telephone users. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


M08 Mr.“Fix-it!” 


\; 


The most use- 
ful tool is the 


shape, cut, 

bend, mend 

with—Pliers. 
You take no chances when you buy 


UTICA PLIERS 


“Tf you're not satisfied with any pair of 
Utica Pliers return them and get a new plier— 
or your money back.” 

It’s impossible to get this guarantee with 
any but Utica Pliers—no conditions—no loop- 
holes—covers everything. 

Hardware and electrical stores sell the Utica— 
the Pliers our test men can't break. 

Write for ‘Plier Pointers'’—it’s FREE. A 
handy book for the handy man around the 
house. Tells you how to fix things. 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO. ° 
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yourselves the power to do, which has been 
rather used up in these other directions. No 
one realizes to-day the drudgery that falls 
to the lot of conscientious middle-class 
American women—yet no other class pro- 
duces such wonderful men and women as 
a result of this condition—truly the back- 
bone of the nation! But is it fair to these 
homemakers? Are time and tide going to 
allow this condition of drudgery and care 
to continue unaided or are we approaching 
a new era? I believe in the latter—and 
advocate it. P 

“The sense life has a biologic origin, but 
I believe it also takes on a spiritual signif- 
icance and function, and there is a pro- 
found truth in the old Greek myth about 
the hero who drew fresh strength and power 
from the very contact with the mother 
earth. When physical conditions of living 
are not to one’s liking there is a great 
temptation to say ‘Life is not worth living!’ 
But the very fact that we are alive proves 
to me we must make life worth living. 
Asceticism is essentially wrong, and just as 
a tree must have deep roots in the ground 
so our spiritual growth must be firmly 
based on the beauties of the sense life. Air 
plants orchids, they are rarely beautiful 
but fragile parasites after all. Remember 
that there are three great imperatives— 
self-preservation, self-perpetuation, and fi- 
nally self-justification, or the raison d’étre. 
To achieve these three successfully one 
must be honestly friends with oneself My 

Densie dropped the paper. She had 
added the final plank in her platform! 


Vv 


{pes family accepted the rental of a new 
home—an upper flat and extremely 
modern for 1901—with applause. 

‘Sensible little woman,” John said, de- 
lighted at the prospect of electric lights, 
hardwood floors and the nearness to down- 
town. For some time he had rebelled at 
having to work in the garden, though it 
used to be his greatest joy. He would now 
be able to sit comfortably on an upper 
veranda and view the passing throng— 
serene in his lack of duties! 

Harriet and Sally also rejoiced, but for 
diverse reasons: Harriet because she had 
determined to leave her family except for 
compulsory vacations, and she had a Puri- 
tanical conscience which rebuked her and 
made her hasten to add to herself that she 
intended doing very nice things for every- 
one at home. She could now go away feel- 
ing more foot-loose if mummy was in a 
cozy flat with hardly any work at all. Why, 
she would be in the way, for there were 
only three bedrooms! 

To Sally the flat meant less work and 
a more pretentious place to entertain her 
friends—particularly her boy friends. She 
planned to. rig up the attic room as a 
studio for her art, and it would be very 
glorious to be able to run downtown every 
day inside of a half hour. She planned also 
on waxing the floors so she could have a 
small dance, and she would make her 
mother throw away all the old junk and 
coax her father to buy modern furnishings. 

Only Kenneth did not enthuse. It meant 
a strip of yard shared with the people 
downstairs, and his pigeons must be sold 
and the croquet set given away. There 
would be no place to establish an Indian 
camp or a Kit Carson lodge. Though, boy- 
like, all he said when they told him of the 
change was ‘‘ We won’t have a woodshed.” 

The old friends, Maude Hatton and Lucy 
Parks, came to help Densie pack. 

“Are you sure you won’t feel sorry?” 
Maude Hatton demanded. 

“Yes; I’m getting too tired to do the 
work here.” 

Lucy Parks cleared her throat mean- 
ingly, at which Densie hastened toadd: “‘Of 
course, Harriet is going away, and Sally 
isa trifle young. Besides, she seems to dis- 
like housework. Then John travelssomuch, 
and Kenneth and I are left here alone.’’ 

“But it’s breaking up a home,” Lucy 
Parks said gravely as she looked at the 
piles of things awaiting verdict from the 
secondhand man. ‘‘Densie Plummer, you 
aren’t going to sell your Aunt Sally’s old 
warming pan? I remember when she nursed 
your uncle through pneumonia and I used 
to heat the iron for her. Maude, will you 
see this extravagance—all these dresses? 
There’s enough to make Sally a dozen 
frocks.” 

“But Sally won’t wear the old things,” 
Densie defended. “Take them for yourself 
if you like.” 

‘And hats!”” Another pile was pointed 


| out. 
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“And books!” 4 

“Sally says you aren’t going to tak 
carpet!” 

“We shall have hardwood floors.” 

“And those dishes—they were § 
Plummer’s wedding set.’’ Maude Hat 
held up the cover of a soup tureen in 
cusation. 

Densie felt as if she had rifled a shr 

“T know, but the children want somet} 
new—Japanese blue-and-white things,’ 

The old friends exchanged glances, 

“T live in one room,’ Maude Haj 
said to Lucy Parks that night as { 
walked home. ‘‘Sodo you. But our he: 
don’t live in that room. Tell me the tr 
don’t you spend your happiest times dre: 
ing about the farm or Sally Plumm 
house or your mother’s?” 

Lucy Parks nervously assented. 

“Tf Sally had lived Densie would ne 
have done this. I’m afraid she’s goin; 
regret it.” 

“Who ever heard of a Plummer livin 
a flat—in a crowded part of town! Dens! 
who was brought up at The Evergre 
and who went from there as a bride to 
own blessed home!”’ | 

“There’s nothing we can do to 
Maude Hatton decided philosophic: 
“this day and age is not one to ask ad 
of elders. I’m saying that Densie is gi 
up her home, but it is neither her owr 
clination nor her fault. She looks li 
grandmother, and she’s a young won 
And John, bless his heart anyway, is 
her son! Does John spend his time } 
Densie? No, indeed; I hear of him— 4 


Densie saddled down with the house | 
children and off he goes skylarking. 
nothing wrong, but he doesn’t seem to. 
for her as Herbert did for Sally, in 
steady, settled way.” al 

Mees se lost money, so Sam Hig: 
said.” “i 

“Then it is John’s gambling.” Mi! 
Hatton shook her head. “It hurt to set} 
old things laid out for sale—it was the | 
dren who did it. They are all for the) 
Poor Densie, she’s her hands full with : 
family—particularly Sally.” a | 

“Harriet is quite as much of a prob 
Kenneth is her only joy.” > | 

Maude Hatton, who Sally said | 
best part of her life sniffing and wee! 
huge black bonnets, sniffed in disdaii 4 
lot a boy cares when he gets him a '« 
and a lot a husband cares when hii 
skimps to save in order that he may 
I’m telling you this present way of livii! 
flats and hotels and such places—witl i 
mothers younger-looking than the chil | 
and the grandmothers younger-loch 
than the mothers—it is neither fish ( 


flesh nor good red herring!” f 


Sally did persuade her father to by 
things to some extent, followed by a te 
battle with her mother because the mi 0 
furniture sneered at the black walnut h 
new rugs were disdainful of the hoe 
ones, which Densie stoically placed it} 
bedrooms, deaf to the torrent of compl: 
The steel engravings of Lord Nelson! 
General Washington were quite ot ¢ 
harmony with red passe partouts of il 
dogs and Gibson girls, and when D5! 
would not sell the piano or trade it in! 
player or a talking machine Sally pce 
for a day, and declined to take any int & 
in anything but her meals. 
When she saw how white her m% 
looked and how very little energy 
seemed to have left she repented i 
quick storm-sunshine fashion and tri t 
do her part. | 
“Tt isn’t as if we wanted to be kno 4 
the ark, mummy,” she reproached a 
first night they were in the flat. “)! | 
come to see the difference.” 5 ae 
“T suppose so. But after all, dot 
mean so much—just things?” ask 
wearily. | 
She had been preparing temporary 
for her family, and was Pa reli é 
partly disappointed, when she had a 
from John saying he would not be hor 
a week! i 
It was so much easier to return, St)" 
and complimentary, to a new and si 
household than to endure the discon”! 
of sleeping on the floor and eating off ‘; 
ner of the sink! ; Re Ne 
Sally sat up in her cot bed, her Te 
hair hanging round her face in arti ti 
fusion. : oe. 
“Yes, mummy dear, things mean 
thing to me—just as ideas m 
thing to Harriet. Everyone 1 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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CONVINCING TALKER 


How I LEARNED IT IN ONE EVENING 


Jordan?” 
: This question quickly brought me to 
little group which had gathered in the center 
he office. Jordan and | had started with the 
at Eastern Machinery Co., within a month 
ach other, four years ago. A year ago, Jordan 
. taken into the accounting division and I was 
t out as salesman. Neither of us was blessed 
h an unusual amount of brilliancy, but we 
t by” in our new jobs well enough to hold 
m. 
magine my amazement, then, when I heard: 
Jordan’s just been made Treasurer of the 
npany !”’ 
could hardly believe my ears. But there was 
“Notice to Employees” on the bulletin 
rd, telling about Jordan’s good fortune. 
low I knew that Jordan was a capable fellow, 
st and unassuming, but I never would have 
bea him for any such sudden rise. I knew, 
\ that the Treasurer of the Great Eastern had 
ea big man, and I wondered how in the world 
)lan landed the place. 
‘he first chance I got, I walked into Jordan’s 
: office and after congratulating him warmly, 
eked him to let me “‘in’”’ on the details of how 
sumped ahead so quickly. His story is so 
tnsely interesting that I am going to repeat 
closely as I remember. 
Tll tell you just how it happened, George, 
use you may pick up a pointer or two that 
will help you. 

‘““You remember 
how scared I used to 
be whenever I had to 
talk to the chief? You 
remember how you 
used to tell me that 
every time I opened 
my mouth I put my 
foot into it, meaning 
of course that every 
time I spoke I got into 
trouble? You remem- 
ber when Ralph Sin- 
ton left to take charge 
of the Western office 
and I was asked to 
present him with the 
loving cup the boys 
gave him, how flus- 
tered I was and how I 
couldn’t say a word 
because there were 
people around? You 
remember how con- 
fused I used to be 
every time I met new 
people? Icouldn’tsay 
what I wanted to say 
when I wanted to say 
it; and I determined 
that if there was any 
possible chance to 


[iiss you heard the news about Frank 


| FREDERICK HOUK LAW 


's educator, lecturer, ex- 
eCive, traveler and author 
fe men are so well equipped 
pixperience and training as 

‘Law to teach the art of ef- 
feive speaking. His ‘“Mas- 
te of Speech” is the fruit of 
20ears’ active lecturing and 
‘M-uction in Eastern schools 
an colleges preceded by an 
ed:ationat Oxford Academy, 
Atherst College, Columbia 
Uversity, The Teachers Col- 
e¢ Brown University, and 
© York University. He 


Ss the degrees of A. B., 
-|, and Ph. D, 


¢. Law is the author of 
tw| novels, two books of 


polry and edit i 
fetbocee or of six school 


esant H. S. and writer 
of ke Weekly Lesson Plans 


forthe Independent. learn how to talk I 
- : was going to do it. 
ee 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


“The first thing I did was to buy a number of 
books on public speaking, but they seemed to be 
meant for those who wanted to become orators, 
whereas what I wanted to learn was not only 
how to speak in public but how to speak to indi- 
viduals under various conditions in business and 
social life. 

“A few weeks later, just as I was about to 
give up hope of ever learning how to talk inter- 
estingly, I read an announcement stating that 
Dr. Frederick Houk Law of New York Univer- 
sity had just completed a new course in business 
talking and public speaking entitled ‘Mastery of 
Speech.’ The course was offered on approval 
without money in advance, so since I had nothing 
whatever to lose by examining the lessons, I sent 
for them and in a few days they arrived. I 
glanced through the entire eight lessons, reading 
the headings and a few paragraphs here and 
there, and in about an hour the whole secret of 
effective speaking was opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always seemed 
something to be dreaded whereas it is really the 
simplest thing in the world to ‘get up and talk.’ 
I learned how to secure complete attention to 
what I was saying and how to make everything 
I said interesting, forceful and convincing. I 
learned the art of listening, the value of silence, 
and the power of brevity. Instead of being funny 
at the wrong time, I learned how and when to 
use humor with telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful things about 
the lessons were the actual examples of what 
things to say and when to say them to meet 
every condition. I found that there was a knack 
in making oral reports to my superiors. I found 
that there was a right way and a wrong way to 
present complaints, to give estimates, and to 
issue orders. 

“T picked up some wonderful pointers about 
how to give my opinions, about how to answer 
complaints, about how to ask the bank for a 
loan, about how to ask for extensions. Another 
thing that struck me forcibly was that, instead of 
antagonizing people when I didn’t agree with 
them, I learned how to bring them around to my 
way of thinking in the most pleasant sort of 
way. Then, of course, along with those lessons 
there were chapters on speaking before large 
audiences, how to find material for talking and 
speaking, how to talk to friends, how to talk to 
servants, and how to talk to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first evening 
and it was only a short time before I was able 
to apply all of the principles and found that my 
words were beginning to have an almost magical 
effect upon everybody to whom I spoke. It 
seemed that I got things done instantly, where 
formerly, as you know, what I said ‘went in one 
ear and out the other.’ I began to acquire an 
executive ability that surprised me. I smoothed 
out difficulties like a true diplomat. In my talks 
with the chief I spoke clearly, simply, convinc- 
ingly. Then came my first promotion since I 
entered the accounting department. I was given 
the job of answering complaints, and I made 


good. From that I was given the job of making 
collections. When Mr. Buckley joined the Off- 
cers’ Training Camp, I was made Treasurer. 
Between you and me, George, my salary is now 
$7,500 a year and I expect it will be more from 
the first of the year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, that I attrib- 
ute my success solely to the fact that I learned 
how to talk to people.” 


RK RK 


When Jordan finished, I asked him for the 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course 
and he gave it to me. I sent for it and found 
it to be exactly as he had stated. After studying 
the eight simple lessons I began to sell to people 
who had previously refused to listen to me at all. 
After four months of record breaking sales dur- 
ing the dullest season of the year, I received a 
wire from the chief asking me to return to the 
home office. We had quite a long talk in which I 
explained how I was able to break sales records— 
and I was appointed Sales Manager at almost 
twice my former salary. I know that there was 
nothing in me that had changed except that I 
had acquired the ability to talk where formerly 
I simply used “words without reason.’ I can 
never thank Jordan enough for telling me about 
Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and Pub- 
lic Speaking. Jordan and I are both spending 
all our spare time making public speeches on war ° 
subjects and Jordan is being talked about now 
as Mayor of our little Town. 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, publishers 
of ‘‘Mastery of Speech,’’ Dr. Law’s Course in Business 
Talking and Public Speaking, that once you have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how you can, in one 
hour, learn the secret of speaking and how you can apply 
the principles of effective speech under all conditions, that 
they are willing to send you the Course on free examina- 
tion. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete Course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied 
send it back any time within five days after you receive it 
and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
Course, send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk and 
you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 


‘before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


e 
Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-192 119 West 40th Street, New York 
Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s ‘‘ Mastery of Speech,” 
a Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking in eight lessons. 


I will either remail the Course to you within five days after its receipt, 
or send you $5. 


Name_ 


Address ——_____—_————————— 


Sat. E. Post 2-15-19 
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For Home and Country! 


HESE SAWS are again available through retail 
stores. Those who, during the war, could not 
= secure saws made of the world-famous Simonds Saw 
Steel can now obtain them. , 


ee 


i | 


Simonds Saws are cutting wood and metal every- 
where. They cut well for years and years —are 
truly economical. 
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They are made from the same high-grade steel that so ably >=/ 
met all Government requirements during the war demand 
for big quantity production—as well as the rigid tests 

conducted throughout every process of our steel-making 
and manufacturing. 


wow 


= We offer this high-grade alloy steel to other manu- J : 
=  facturers who require uniformity of quality in, 7 iad 0) Cx 


Steel Bars and Sheets or special shape plates hard- ) 
ened, tempered and ground to specifications. é em 


Inquiries invited for Saws or Steel. 


Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
“‘The Saw Makers’’ Established 1832 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


i} 
SSA 


Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Que. 
Lockport, N.Y. | San Francisco, Cal. 
New York City Portland, Ore. 
Memphis, Tenn. Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Vancouver, B. C. 
London, England 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
mething that means a great deal to 
em—don’t they? What means the most 
you?” ; ; 
Her gold eyes were wide open and curi- 
s; it had occurred to Sally that under- 
ath this upheaval and removal from the 
i home her mother must have some defi- 
-e motive. 

Densie smiled. ‘I don’t know, Sally. 
ve just given up the things that used to 
san a great deal—and now I’m going to 
d something else.” 

Harriet worked more conscientiously 
an Sally in the settling; it mattered noth- 
x to her whether a picture was hung here 
there, a certain ancient vase placed on 
e mantel or an old-fashioned book on the 
ble. If Densie still wished the curtains 
yped back with bows, despite Sally’s out- 
rst of temper, Harriet calmly and un- 
slingly looped them back. She was going 
‘ay very soon—there was no point torbe 
ined by arguing. So she was a temporary 
mfort to Densie even though she smiled 
herself at the rather conglomerate result 
the moving. ; 

After all, one cannot stop being of the 
st era and become one of the new with- 
t a reconstruction period, and Densie, 
er the flat was settled and John had re- 
‘ned with bad business news and rather 
yodshot eyes—Densie found that the 
ople eternally tramping downstairs or 
tying on a talking machine or having late 
‘d parties annoyed her beyond measure. 
e felt as if she were only temporarily lo- 
‘ed, that she must take Kenneth—she 
vays thought first of Kenneth—and re- 
m to the Little House, opening the old 
ors of the big front hall and breathing in 
heavenly peace—and cleanliness! She 
er felt the flat was properly clean. This 
way of mops and dust rags bewildered 


. belongings jostled together. with the 
w made her homesick. She had to admit, 
she sewed on Harriet’s underwear be- 
pen her other duties, that she was still 
emotional to be really efficient in the 


3 continually contrasted with the woman 
tairs—a bride, though nearly Densie’s 
. John and Sally both liked Mrs. Sulli- 
. She knew how to make the most of 
with her clothes and looks; she was 
fa eet and ready for a jolly after- 
jn, she cooked carelessly but lavishly; 
| waste can made Densie long to take Her 
task even as Aunt Sally would have 
ne. It was nothing for her to throw away 
'f of aloaf of bread or half of 'astale cake 
ithe remains of a good roast. She was 
of telephoning a hotel to ‘send up 
dwiches and salad, and then she would 
e coffee and thus round out a meal. 
husband adored her—they had .been 
d only a year—and life seemed cast 
leasant channels for Densie’s neighbor. 
Mf course, there was nothing to worry or 
lioy Mrs. Sullivan. She went out a great 
(l, very fashionably dressed, and was 
\n talking of buying an automobile as 
n as they became a little cheaper. 
ohn used to talk about her to Densie. 
‘e's such a good fellow,” he would say. 
can’t see why you don’t like her. Sally 
«s. And did you know she gave Kenneth 
| ate of ice cream?’’ 
Yes,” Densie would concede; ‘‘she is a 
i} neighbor, I suppose.”’ 
— isn’t much younger than you,” he 


n. 
he has never had a family. She has 
€r worked in her life except in an office. 
[ house is always uncleaned 4 
ell, it’s livable, and Sullivan looks 
« fed. Sometimes I think housework 
pus 2a Woman’s ability to enjoy life. We’re 
sd down there for a game of cards to- 
iit. Will you go?” as, 

d rather than seem ungracious and re- 
1: Densie would go, wearing an old-style 
‘ her hair combed tightly back, while 
1. Sullivan in frilly white, her pretty 
Just manicured, a suggestion of 
a violets about her hair and skin, 
d play partners with John and make 
: eyes at him, enjoying the discom- 
‘e of her husband and of John’s wife. 
. ter they would come upstairs John 
d say, “Why don’t you get a dress like 
and let her fix up your hair?” 
jf I fit Harriet out and let Sally take 
4iting lessons and you get the fall clothes 
Bay you must have—where can I afford 
1 a dress? I will make my old things do 
Itle longer.” 


) 


i 


. Reaction had set in. The sight of the 
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During the summer the women’s clubs 
were suspended from meeting save for a 
basket picnic, so Densie was stopped from 
her intentions of joining, but she modestly 
selected the Progressive:Thought Club, the 
Opera Reading Club and a course in punc- 
tured brasswork, then the fad, as her win- 
ter’s program. She was quite shy about it 
even to herself, but she used:to lie awake 
nights planning how she could attend the 
meetings and not. neglect her housework, 
and how, after a little, John’s business 
would. be better and she would buy, some 
new clothes and then he would be proud 
of her. fy 4 

It cost a great deal more to live in the 
flat than at the Little House, which was 
another disappointment. The Little House 
had been sold at a sacrifice; it was already 
mortgaged. Somehow Sally had more 
friends in for small parties, and John felt 
they must entertain the Sullivans and like 
people, and their requirements of food and 
ice and help all seemed to multiply in mys- 
terious fashion. Whenever Maude Hatton 
or Sam Hippler or Lucy Parks came to sup- 
per the children would fidget rudely, and 
even John was a trifle curt. Twice he made 
Densie telephone them that they had an- 
other engagement. 

“Tt means so much to them,” Densie 
had protested; “‘they never have a home 
supper except when they come here.” 

“Then send up some stuff. Maude Hat- 
ton gets on my nerves. She’s always quot- 
ing Scripture,’’ he answered lightly. ‘‘If it 
wasn’t for my uncle’s wishes I’d have dis- 
charged Sam a year ago.” 

Meantime the piles of underwear for 
Harriet mounted high and snowy, with 
Harriet marking the tapes H. Plummer, in 


- her firm, cramped little writing. She sewed 


as many dreams and visions into the fasten- 
ing on of the tapes as does a bride embroid- 
ering her wedding:gown. Densie suspected 
that Harriet’s extreme obedience and affa- 
bility came from the fact that she had not 
much longer to stay at home. She made 
several futile attempts to win her daugh- 
ter’s confidence, but they were all of no 
purpose. Harriet was polite and gentle, 
even very, tender with her mother—the 
mother who could not understand; but she 
had a way of shutting outsiders from her 
heart as if she actually closed a well-barred 
door in the face of.a would-be visitor in her 


ome. 5 c : 

- \With her father she was remarkably po- 
lite and aloof. John rejoiced: in the fact 
that Harriet never bothered anyone. Man- 
like, he saw no more of what.was taking 
place in his elder daughter’s heart. He was 
proud of her brain,»proud of the scholar- 
ship, and he thought very little of the years 
ahead. Of course, she would marry; and 
that was all there was to it. 

Sally was a more direct problem, though 
he loved Sally in a different fashion. But 
she annoyed him. He had watched her un- 
awares when she was downtown, walking 
with boys, her head coquettishly tilted, 
her eyes sparkling, the finesse of a famous 
coquette. 

When he remonstrated with Densie about 
it—of course he came to Densie—she told 
him: “Why don’t you talk to Sally?” 

‘‘She’d bankrupt me for a frock before 
we were through,” he admitted. 

“She is only a little girl, and she ought to 
mind. But since I’ve moved so near to 
downtown she cannot be kept from going 
there, I suppose.” 

“Tf she only marries the right man early 
enough,”’ John said soberly. ‘‘Now Dean 
Laddbarry would never do., He’s a plod- 
der.’ . 

Densie lent herself to Dean’s defense. 
““He’s Sally’s exact opposite,’’ she insisted; 
“Just the sort she ought to marry. He’d be 
her ballast. Why, I would take Dean’s 
word before I would Sally’s—and Sally 
treats him shamefully.” 

“Don’t go match-making, mother,’’ he 
teased. ‘“‘And for heaven’s sake make Ken- 
neth stop being a mollycoddle! I won’t 
have it!” 

“How does Kenneth displease you?” 

Densie used to feel as if he were striking 
her inside—on her heart—she had so many 
of these complaints. John reasoned that 
Densie having brought them up she was the 
one who should take the blame for displeas- 
ing results. He paid the bills and that was 
sufficient. : 

“Too much like a girl,’ John declared. 
“When he gets into school he’ll have it 
taken out of him.” . 

“Tf you were with him more he might 
improve.” Densie was partly Scotch; she 


- had that dry humor which makes even the 
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when you want to think hard and think straight—the old 
familiar feel of your favorite pipe and haze of good tobacco 
smoke seem to cut you off from the rest of the world and let 
your mind work the way it should. 


That being the case, you'll be glad to know that the pipe 
that never interrupts, nor takes your mind off your work, is the 


WD 


The W. D. C. triangle 
trade-mark has been the 
sign of supreme pipe value 
for more than 50 years. 
It is not only on. every 
Wellington, but also on 
other pipes that we make of 
every style, size and grade. 
Price for price, grade for 
grade, there is no better pipe 
made than a W. D. C. 


We 
T HVE cn aieag het PIPE 


As you smoke your Wellington 
there’s never a bubble nor a gurgle. 
The well attends to that by catching 
all moisture and loose tobacco crumbs. The 
smoke comes, quiet and cool and sweet as a 
night breeze, and it comes up, away from your 
tongue, through the top opening in the bit. 


You will like your Wellington from the very first. It is always 
made of genuine French briar, seasoned by our own special proc- 
ess, so as to break in sweet and mellow. And it’s a good old 
reliable friend—guaranteed against cracking or burning through. 


Get a Wellington Pipe. — It will fit into your life in a mighty 


agreeable way. 
other pipe. 


It has fitted into more men’s lives than any 
Good dealers have it in all sizes, shapes and 


grades from 75 cents up. Just be sure the one you get 1s 


marked W: D. C. Wellington. 
WM. DEMUTH & CO... NEW YORK 


WORK D.S —LARIGEST«PIPE MANUFACTURERS 
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30 Extra Dollars 
Every Week 


How he earns them 


Mr. A. P. Bradbury, of Ore- 


gon, is busy—just as you are. 


But do you cash your spare 
hours—/for $30.00 a week—as 
he does? 


Mr. Bradbury puts in only part 
of his time at representing The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies 
Home Journal and The Country 


A. P. Bradbury, of Oregon 
Gentleman. wed : 


Yet forthe results he gets, we pay him a regu- 
lar salary of $15.00 a week, and commissions 
of more than 20% on his gross business besides. 


We would like to make you the same offer, which he, and hun- 
dreds of others, find so profitable. 

Our representatives are not miracle workers, but just workers. If 
you are a worker, we want you to represent us. One subscription a 
day will pay you about $13.00 a month; 3 a day, $35.00; 5 a day, 
$85.00; 10 a day, $215.00; or 2 an hour—which our most success- 
ful agents average because of the popularity of our publications — will 
pay you $100 a week! 

Your profits depend entirely upon your own ability and the amount 
of time you can give us. 

Let’s talk it over. We will tell you, without obligation, the whole story 
of how and when and why if you will write us today. 


EHRACURTISHNEY BEISHIN.GsGOMPANY, 
858 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


TO A PERMANENT GI 
PUR 
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gayest temporarily ill at ease. “I’m afraid 
he is hardly acquainted with his father.”’ 

The day before Harriet left for New York 
she and Sally came to a noteworthy battle 
of words which Densie overheard as she 
packed Harriet’s trunk. : 

“T’m glad you are going, Harriet Plum- 
mer,’’ Sally declared, her tempestuous self 
flouncing about the room in a great pre- 
tense at dusting, ‘for you think yourself 
too good to live with us. Well, when you 
get to New York you’ll be sorry—and miss 


mummy—and the home. You don’t think’ 


so; you’re always talking of Miss Blake— 
Miss Blake— Miss Blake! Who wants to be 
a Miss Blake? She looks a fright; every- 
one laughs at her.” 3 
“Indeed?” said Harriet with cold inso- 


lence, trying to contain her rage. “You 


‘ignorant little thing, I really am sorry for 


you, Sally, for I don’t know whatever will 
become of you if mummy should die.” 

“Don’t you? I would never bother to 
write and tell you.” 

Sally’s face was crimson and she bran- 
dished the dust cloth viciously in the air. +2 

“You seem to have no brains,’’ Harriet 
further analyzed; ‘‘or else the brains you 
have are all used for vain purposés.’”’ There 
is nothing like youth for final decisions. 
“At least I can never remember your ever 
doing anything that was at all worth 
while.” 

“Perhaps not—but I’m not sneering at 


‘my mother and father and going to New 


York to turn into a fossil. You think I 
don’t see through you—well, I. do. You 
want to get away without any-trouble and 
have your delightful career. I’m the one to 
stay home. Well, if I don’t like what my 
mummy and my daddy do I out and tell 
them so and we have a big row—but I love 
them hard afterward and we always kiss 
and make up. You hate kissing your fam- 
ily—you don’t even like to have mummy’s 
fingers in your neck when she fits your 
dresses. You’re deceitful and mean and 
selfish, and you needn’t worry as to what 
will become of me. I’m going to paint pic- 
tures and be a human being with—with a 
different dress for every dance and lots of 
kisses for everyone. I’ll wager you fifteen 
years from now you'll be a wreck—a 
wreck—a wreck iy 
Little Sally completed her intentions by 
knocking over a pile of Harriet’s books 
accidentally, at which primitive instincts 
were stirred in Harriet to the extent of for- 
getting her scholarship and the purchased 
railway ticket, and the two sisters became 
on the verge of actual combat when Densie 
appeared in the doorway to act as mediator. 
It was a relief when Harriet left them. 
Densie felt more at home with Sally, selfish 
and unreliable though she was; she did 
have plenty of kisses, and in her warm- 
hearted way she tried to make her mother 
less trouble. Harriet never spared her 
mother. She would doa share of the work 
but no more, no matter what emergency 
might arise. After she had done her tasks 
she retired into her own world of books and 
thoughts and cared not what happened 
elsewhere. Emergencies were no concern 
of hers. Sally stood ready to prop up the 
house should it begin to fall down! 
_Densie never could understand Har- 
riet’s logic—which prompted the actual 
blackening of Miss Blake’s boots and the 
leaving of her own for Densie to blacken! 


September brought the clubs into session 
and Densie, unbeknown to anyone, joined 
the Opera Reading Club, the Progressive 
Thought Club, and prepared to puncture a 
set of brass candle shades. Sally was clam- 
oring for candlelight at dinner. “It is quite 
the thing,” she had said more than once. 

The first clubwoman of prominence with 

whom Densie came into contact was Mrs. 
Naomi Winters, a pygmy satellite who was 
guilty of thin crinkly paper lined with tar- 
tan plaid and scented with lily of the val- 
ley, and who always signed herself, except 
to her sister-in-law, “Yours with a heart 
full of love.” 
_ She pounced upon Densie as a new and 
innocent booster for herself, and flattered 
her by giving her pencils to sharpen before 
the ballot was cast as to whether Rigoletto 
or Il Trovatore should be the first opera to 
be studied. : 

Densie looked at the room filled with 
women with a sort of awe. They were so 


. politely and agreeing to everything—* 
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totally different from anything she had ex 
pected; some were dowdy, some amusingh 
dressed, one or two quite smart—these wer 
the leaders. Each talked of her own self anc 
ideas, and everyone stared at her or smile 
patronizingly, and it was not until the clu} 
came to a ‘deadlock as to who should mak 
ten dozen light tea biscuit for the first “eat 
ing meeting”’ of the season that Densie be 
came an important member! Everyon¢ 
crowded to lend silver candelabra or sill 
prayer. rugs, and Mrs. Naomi Winter. 
panted to be asked to read a paper on Se; 
Shells—but the biscuit—ah, that was a dif. 
ferent matter! A 
Here Densie found herself timidly rising— 
a Shabby little person with serious purplis 
eyes and an old-time hat hiding her pretty 
hair—and saying: “Madam President, I— 
I will make the ten dozen biscuit!” __ 
There followed a soft pat-patting o 
hands, and Densie was immediately ap 
pointed chairman of the refreshment com 
mittee! fe 
At the close of the meeting Mrs. Winters 
who seemed to know everyone and eyery 
thing about everyone, good or bad, | 
seended to walk a ways with Densie an 
initiate her into the mysteries of women’) 
clubs. Se 
Mrs. Winters had taught school befor: 
her marriage and was now a widow. Sh. 
had aspirations to becoming vice regent o 
The Colonial Dames, and was using th. 
clubs as stepping stones to that end. Sh 
discreetly hinted this, saying that when th. 
day came that she was elected to the desire | 
post she was not going to forget the friend 
who had helped her—dear, no! = 
Then she proposed that Densie join Th 
Forum, a very intellectual affair, meetin 
Saturday mornings to discuss current t 
It was only five dollars a year—lune 


_and banquets extra—and she knew Densi_ 


would enjoy it. we 
“But I bake on Saturdays.” Densieclun | 
to the old schedule. | 
“You poor lamb—you must come out (. 
the kitchen—after you’ve done our te 
biscuit,” she finished with a playful pol 
of the ribs. They were walking arm j 
arm, a customary procedure with Mr 
Winters. a, 
Then they stood on the street corner ha 
an hour while Mrs. Winters, delighted | 
find a new and gullible subject, told of hi 
excursion to the Italian lakes and of 
count kissed her hand, and when she was | 
London her being asked to read a mo| 
masterful paper on Women’s Wrongs! | 
She bade Densie good-by, convin 
that here was a worker, and took a pass! 
car. Densie had to walk eight blocks, ha 
ing gone out of her way, as entranced as| 
victim of the Pied Piper himself. She fou | 
a very hungry Sally and Kenneth ai! 
John—John who was home early for t 
first time in weeks—and they all demand 
querulously where she had been! 
When she confessed she had joined t 
Opera Reading Club there was a diversi 
of opinion. Still, it is never fair to ta 
down a binding statement when the w| 
ness is hungry! Hurrying about to get!| 
supper on the table Densie became c¢ 
fused and her head ached—was it negle | 
ing her home? Most of the members h| — 
maids or boarded—where had she Bid i 
cold potato?—and of course she had talk| — 
a long time to Mrs. Winters. John wot 
never have grumbled before Mrs. Winte 
she could picture him bowing and smi 


f 
i" 
must make him a cup of tea. There—n| 
things were ready! But she was not hung! 
and her head throbbed. | 

She sat at the table forgetful of her api! 
until unanimously reminded, and tried) 
make them appreciate that this was | 
peculiar form of recreation, as billiards 2! 
cocktails were John’s, picture painting @} 
dancing Sally’s, and social-service sch) 
Harriet’s. Only Kenneth said solemnly, 3 
brown eyes very loving: “Are you ti 
mummy—or did you have suc 
time you don’t mind?” 


longing to carry him off, some place wh? 
they could be together in a bit of a hof 
with a woodshed, and where she could bié 
biscuits for the Opera Reading Club 

out ridicule or protest! 3 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HIS load of roast beef—live stock from | 


- farms inthe vicinity of Indianapolis, Ind.— 
is on its way over one of the concrete roads af Marion 
County to the Indianapolis stockyards. 


Before the combination of motor trucks and concrete 


roads existed in Marion Co., farmers in the vicinity of Indianapolis 


had ‘to sell live stock to dealers, who bought enough cattle in the 
neighborhood to make a carload for shipment to Indianapolis. 


What the concrete roads leading to Indianapolis have 
done for stock raisers is best told by Joseph Jackson, one of the 
prominent farmers of Lebanon, Indiana. 


Read What He Says: 


“During the past few months concrete Pee to include animals still under full weight. 
roads have enabled me to ship live stock direct 
to the yards by motor truck, eliminating the 
middle man and saving me his profit. 


“*Shipping by truck would be expensive 
over poor roads and often impossible. Over con- 
crete you can keep your trucks going the year 
round, with the least wear and tear and with a 


ce . . . 
It also saves shrinkage in weight of the ninimum of gasoline. 


cattle, caused by loading, shipping and unloading 
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from freight cars, and I can ship as often as I 
have stock ready for the mar ket, without waiting 
to get together a carload: which often makes it 


‘Concrete roads and motor trucks are 
and will be hereafter a great aid to the farmer 
shipping produce and live stock to market.” 


S. E. Rauh, President of the Belt Railroad & Stockyards Co., 


Indianapolis, also has something to say about shipment of live stock by motor truck 
into ‘Indianapolis. Read his letter, too. 


You see that roast beef may depend on concrete roads—that 


roads are a great factor in regular distribution of food products. 


Read again the second paragraph of Mr. Jackson’s letter above. 


It gives some of the reasons why 


Concrete ich PAY ? 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA DENVER’ SEATTLE KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DALLAS INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE NEW YORK SALT LAKE CITY 
HELENA DETROIT PARKERSBURG WASHINGTON 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 


America carried three eighty-horse- 
gasoline engines, one of which was a 
y, the two others being used to drive 
‘opellers. Beneath the car hung a 27- 
feboat that was to be used in case they 
9 abandon the airship. A 330-foot 
prator, consisting of a long steel cable 
ich were strung thirty spool-like steel 
each carrying 75 pounds of gasoline, 
srty wooden blocks trailed from the 
The blocks were about twenty inches 


» object of the equilibrator was to 
ate ballast. It was intended that the 
m would sail along at a height of 
two hundred feet; if it settled close 
> water the wooden blocks and the 
would float on the water and relieve 
ome of its weight. The America was 
quipped with sextants, compasses and 
instruments for locating its position, 
me as an ocean liner. 

ides Walter Wellman, the explorer 
yriter, were Melvin Vaniman, chief 
ser; F. Murray Vaniman, navigator 
ships; J. K. Irwin, wireless operator; 
-L. Loud and John Aubert, assistant 


sy left Atlantic City in a dead calm 
ere towed out to sea by a motor boat. 
days later, on October eighteenth, 
many vicissitudes the engines broke 
and the huge gas bag was at the 
of the winds. Wellman and his crew 
picked up by the steamer Trent, 375 
east of Cape Hatteras. The dirigible 
een carried out of its course because 
ufficient power to navigate against 
inds and had to be abandoned, a total 


ear later, financed by the Chamber of 
aerce of Akron, Ohio, and one of the 
rubber companies, a balloon called 
kron, 268 feet long and 47 feet in di- 
T, with a gas capacity of 350,000 
feet, was built to be flown across the 
tic by Melvin Vaniman. It had two 
orse-power engines. 


A Giant German Dirigible 


lees, on July 2, 1912, while 
ig a trial flight over Absecon Inlet, 
Atlantic City, the balloon took fire 
sploded, killing Melvin Vaniman and 
jar members of his crew. This disaster 
no end to building dirigibles in this 
ty for transatlantic flight. 
|| preparation for another attempt to 
‘the Atlantic was made by Glenn H. 
is through the generosity of Rodman 
rmaker, who financed the building of 
ying boat America. Owing to the 
ing out of the war this project was 
roned, 
[ther of these two American-built 
(-than-air ships could be compared in 
, gine power, lifting capacity or flying 
i with the dirigibles constructed by the 
rin Govern- 
‘and people 
€ the direc- 
nof Count 
Caand von 
Ein. Indeed 
ist airship, 
s'tucted in 
Omeasured 
ft and con- 
«400,000 
ic'eet of hy- 
3¢, whereas 
sper-Zeppe- 
ere many 
arger than 
e: Wellman’s 
‘aiman’s air- 
, 
discription of 
oo 
ugt down in 
‘immer of 
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in diameter. The vessel was of cigar-shaped 
streamline form, with a blunt rounded 
nose and a tail that tapered off to a 
sharp point. The framework was made of 
longitudinal latticework girders, connected 
together at intervals by circumferential 
latticework tires, all made of aluminum 
alloy resembling duraluminum. The whole 
was braced and stiffened by a system of 
wires. The weight of the framework was 
about nine tons, or barely a fifth of the total 
of fifty tons attributed to the airship com- 
plete with engines, fuel, guns and crew. 
There were twenty-four balloonets arranged 
within the framework, and the hydrogen 
capacity was 2,000,000 cubic feet. 

A cat walk—an arched passage with a 
footway nine inches wide—running along 
the keel enabled the’crew, which consisted 
of twenty-two men, to move about the ship 
and get from one gondola to another. The 
gondolas, made of aluminum alloy, were 
four in number; one was placed forward on 
the center line, two were amidships, one on 
each side, and the fourth was aft, again on 
the center line. 

The vessel was propelled at sixty miles an 


~ hour in still air—by means of six Maybach- 


Mercedes gasoline engines of 240 horse 
power each, or 1440 horse power in all. Each 


had six vertical cylinders with overhead: 


valves and water cooling, and weighed about 
a thousand pounds. They were connected 
each to a propeller shaft and also to a dy- 
namo used either in lighting or for furnish- 
ing power to the wireless installation. One 
of these engines with its propeller was 
placed at the back of the large forward gon- 
dola, two were in the amidships gondolas, 
and three were in the after gondola, In the 
last case one of the propellers was in the 
center line of the ship, and the shafts of the 
two others were stayed out, one on either 
side. The gasoline tanks had a capacity of 
two thousand gallons, and the propeller 
shafts were carried in ball bearings. 

Forward of the engine room of the front 
gondola, but separated from it by a small 
air space, was first the wireless operator’s 
cabin and then the commander’s room. 
The latter was the navigating platform, 
and in it were concentrated the controls of 
the elevators and rudder at the stern, the 
arrangement for equalizing the levels in 
the gasoline and water tanks, the engine- 
room telegraphs, and the switchboards of 
electrical gear for releasing the bombs. 
Nine machine guns were carried. Two of 
these, of half-inch bore, were mounted on 
the top of the vessel, and six of small 
caliber were placed in the gondolas—two 
in the forward, one each in the amidships 
ones, and two in the after one. The ninth 
was carried in the tail. 

The separate gas bags were a decided 
advantage over the free balloon and earlier 
airships, which carried all the gas in one 
compartment; for if the latter sprung a 
leak for any reason it had to descend, 


.* THE COMMERCIAL ZEPPELIN 


whereas the Zeppelin could keep afloat 
with several of the separate compartments 
in a complete state of collapse. 

Since the Zeppelin, like all airships, is 
buoyed up by hydrogen gas—which weighs 
one and one-tenth pounds per two hundred 
cubic feet as compared with sixteen pounds 
which the same amount of air weighs—the 
dirigible is sent up by the simple expedient 
of increasing the volume of gas in the enve- 
lopes until the vessel rises. This was done 
by releasing the gas for storage tanks into 
the gas bags: In order to head the nose up, 
air was kept in certain of the rear bags, thus 
making the tail heavier than the forward 
part, which naturally rose first. . Steering 
was done by means of rudder or the engines 
or both, and the airship was kept on an even 
keel by use of lateral planes. The airship 
could be brought down by forcing the gas 
out of the bags into the gas tanks, thus 
decreasing the volume, and by increasing 
the air in various compartments. 

This airship had a flying radius of eight 
hundred miles, could climb to twelve thou- 
sand feet, could carry a useful load of 
thirty tons, and could remain in the air for 
fifty hours. : 


Zeppelin Accomplishments 


Because so many Zeppelins were lost to 
Germany and because so much time and 
money were necessary to construct the enor- 
mous airships many people have jumped 
to the conclusion that the rigid dirigible 
was an absolute failure even as an offensive 
war weapon. Yet despite its bulk and the 
fact that it could not fly faster than seventy 
miles an hour, and though more than a 
hundred Zeppelins raided England at some 
time or another during the war, only two 
were shot down by aéroplanes and only a 
few by antiaircraft guns. Most of them 
were destroyed because they ran out of 
fuel and consequently became unmanage- 
able and were blown out of their course 
and forced to land or had to descend so low 
that they came within easy range of anti- 
aircraft guns of the land batteries or the 
naval guns. 

This record is truly surprising when we 
stop to consider that the Zeppelin had to 
navigate entirely by compass and mostly 
at night over hundreds of miles of hostile 
sea and land, opposed by the guns of a huge 
Allied fleet and thousands of antiaircraft 
guns, without lights or landmarks to aid 
them and often with untrained and inex- 
perienced pilots to guide them! No won- 
derthatsome of these airships met disaster— 
like the L-49, which had to land in France; 
or the L-20, which was forced to land on 
the Norwegian coast near Stavanger; or 
others, which came down so low over the 
North Sea that they became easy targets 
for the British torpedo-boat guns. 

But this is judging the Zeppelins purely 
as offensive weapons of war. Even as such 

they forced the 
British Empire to 


maintain a large 
standing army 
and a huge arma- 
ment of guns and 
aéroplanes in 
England by 
threatening to 
land a mammoth 
army of invasion 
there from Bel- 
gium. What they 
did to terrify 
Belgium and to 
keep the German 
Army informed 
by wireless of the 
conditions behind 
the British and 
French and Bel- 
gian lines in the 
first advance to 
the Marne is a 
matter of history. 
Also what they 
performed in dis- 
organizing the 
armies and in dis- 
concerting the 
people of Ant- 
. werp and Buk- 
harest, not to 
mention many 
Russian cities 
and Paris itself, 
during the Hun 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callus loosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard -corns, - soft 
corns, also. corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
BECOME AN EXPER 


Executive Accountants command big salaries. 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 2,500 Cer- 
tified Public Accountants in U. S. Many are 
earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We train 
you thoroly by mail in sparetimeforC.P,A. 
examinations or executive accounting posi- 
tions. Knowledge of bookkeeping unneces- 
sary to begin — we prepare you from the 
ground up. Our course and service are un- 
8] der the supervision of William B. Casten- 
es holz, A. M., C. P. A., Former Comptroller 
@/ and Instructor, University of Illinois, as- 
sisted byastaff of C. P.A.'s, including mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Account- 
ants.Lowtuitionfee—easy terms. Writenowfor 
informationand free book of accountancy facts, 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Chicago 
Dept. 271-HAA “‘World's Greatest Extension U niversity"" 


TINOL SOLDER 


A complete Solder in paste form 


With a tube of this easily applied solder on hand, 
you can readily mend any metal article—make it 
do double service. 


Sent by mail for 25 cents 
HESS & SON, 2907 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia 


Mfrs. of soldering paste, salts, liquid 


COPY THIS SKETCH 
andlet’ssee what youcan dowithit. Car- > 
toonists and illustrators earn from $20 to IM YZ 


$125 ormoreper week. My practicalsystem a 


of personal individual lessons by mail will CL a) F 
develop your talent. Fifteen years’ success- “& y 
ful worl for newspapers and magazines ins SI 
qualifies me to teach you. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6cin stamps for test lesson \ 
) 


plate; also collection of drawings showing 
possibilities for YOU. State your age, 


TheLandon School uss 7~ 
1434 SCHOFIELD BLDG, | CLEVELAND, 0. 


Information for Homeseekers 
THE U.S. RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION has 
established a Homeseekers’ Bureau to furnish free in- 
formation about opportunities in the several States to 
those who wish to engage in farming, stockraising and 
kindred pursuits. 


If this appeals to YOU, write to- 
day, letting us know what kind of data you want, and 
naming the state the advantages of which you desire 
to investigate. The information furnished can be 
depended upon as being reliable. Address, J. L. 
Epwarps, Manager, Room 178, Agricultural Section, 
U.S. Railroad Administration, Washington, D, C, 


Miller's 
OULTRY American GUIDE 
—tells all about raising chickens, care, feeding, 
etc. Contains beautiful colored pictures of best FREE 
paying varieties and best layers, sent absolutely 
Eggs and Poultry for hatching at special low prices. 
J.W. MILLER CoO., Box 25,Rockford, Illinois 


Your Eyes 


Are Priceless — 
Protect Them 


Emeralites take eye- 
strain out of office 


The familiar { 
green shade— {jf 

that’s kind to | 
your eyes ing. Restful green 
shade does away with 
glare. Emeralites in- 
crease personal effi- 
ciency, and add tone 
to fine furniture. At 
office supply and elec- 
f% trical stores, or write 
}% for booklet “‘Be Kind 

$+ to Your Eyes.” 

# H.G McFADDIN & CO. 

37 Warren St., N. Y. 


The National 
Desk Lamp 


At Good Pay? 


We pay hundreds of our 
workers a dollaran hour 
forsparetime! Foreight 
hours a day they earn 


$50.00 a Week 


Let us tell you how 
your commissions and 
salary as a representa- 
tive of the Curtis pub- 
lications will equal $20, 
$50, $150, even $400 a 
month, depending 
upon.the amount of 
time you can give us. 
For full information 
mail this coupon now. 


Pe Be aeeaeeeaeaaenunaeueneueauuausuuusauan 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
859 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, how your 
representatives earn $1.00 an hour and how I can too. 


Name__ 


Address. 


City 


work—or home read- | 
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advance against those cities is almost too ~ 
| horrible to relate. 


Over the Rumanian 
capital alone they descended so low—be- 


| cause there were no antiaircraft guns to 
| defend the city—that they scarcely flew 
| clear of the buildings as they rained down 


tons of high explosives on the frightened 
inhabitants, and even bombed a part of the 


| imperial palace, where the Queen was nurs- 


ing the Crown Prince. 

This unlawful use of these giant aircraft 
does not detract from what they demon- 
strated could be done in the way of aérial 
navigation and transportation under the 
frightful opposition of war, and it is only 
an augury of what will be accomplished 
when the same vessels of the air will be put 
to carrying man up and down the aérial 
highways of the heavens, which know no 
barriers, obstructions or hostile opposition. 

Their greatest service to the Germans 
was as aérial scouts rather than as aérial 
battleships or cruisers; and if these rigid 
dirigibles had performed no other feats for 
the Huns, from the Teutonic point of view 
at least their work in planning and direct- 
ing every move of the German High Seas 
Fleet in the great naval battle off Jutland 
amply repaid Germany for the time and 
money and effort expended in building 
those air cruisers. On May thirtieth in the 
first stage of that battle it will be recalled 
that Admiral Sir David Beatty was cruis- 
ing with his scout fleet looking for the 
Germans over a hundred miles east of the 
British Grand Fleet, which was under Ad- 
miral Sir John Jellicoe, somewhere off the 
Orkney Islands. Flying out under the 
protection of a fog bank that was moving 
down over the North Sea a German naval 
Zeppelin discovered the isolated position of 
Admiral Beatty’s scout fleet and sent a 
wireless message to the German High 
Seas Fleet, which came out under Admiral 
Von Scheer with the sole object of cutting 
off and destroying Admiral Beatty’s fleet 
before it could unite with the British 
Grand Fleet. Had it not been for a sea- 
plane launched from the mother ship En- 
gadine and flown by Flight Lieut. Frederick 
J. Rutland, who discovered the entire Ger- 
man Navy coming out, the British scout 
fleet might have been cut off and badly 
mauled before Admiral Jellicoe could come 
to the rescue. 


High Cost of Zeppelins 


In the meantime another Zeppelin was 
hovering over the British Grand Fleet far 
to the north and was keeping the German 
Admiral Von Scheer fully informed by 
wireless of every ship in the squadron. It 
was this Zeppelin which finally warned the 
German admiral to return to the protection 
of secure fortresses and defenses of the 
great German naval base of Helgoland. By 
thus saving the Hun fleet from annihila- 
tion in this naval encounter it was possible 
for the Germans to hold a complete, con- 
tinuous and dangerous threat that their 
navy might again come out to attack 
England or France and cut off English 
troops from the Continent. This possi- 
bility alone compelled the Allies to main- 
tain, until the 
close of the war, 
an enormous fleet 
at all times in the 
North Sea. 

There is no 
gainsaying that in 
time of war the 
aéroplane has 
many advantages 
over the Zeppelin. 
The heavier-than- 
air machine can be 
produced in quan- 
tity much more 
readily than the 
lighter-than-air 
craft. Exact fig- 
ures on the cost of 
Zeppelins are not 
available. W. L. 
Marsh, in the 
British publica- 
tion Aéronautics, 
gives half a mil- 
lion dollars as the 
estimated cost of 
a -super-dirigible 
of sixty tons hay- 
ing a lift of thirty- 
eight tons. This 
high cost is due, 
among other 
things, to the en- 
ormous building 
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in which the airship must be constructed, 
for it must be borne in mind that one of 
these dinosaurs of the air extends its bulk 
along the ground farther than the Wool- 
worth Building towers in the air. Indeed, 
it could not descend in an ordinary city 
street because of its bulk, and if it did it 
would extend nearly four city blocks of 
two hundred feet frontage! Moreover, the 
plant necessary to generate the hydrogen 
gas sufficient to inflate a bag of two million 
cubic feet capacity would cost fifty thou- 
sand dollars alone. The amount of alumi- 
num in the L-49, forced to land in France 
in the spring of 1918, would make a foot- 
bridge over the East River as long as the 
famous Brooklyn Bridge! ; 

To land and house such an elusive and 
buoyant monster requires many winches 
and some two hundred men. Even then 
some have been known to run away. This 
happened November 30, 1907, when the 


‘Patrie; a French semirigid dirigible, which 


was only a third as large as the German 
super-Zeppelins, was caught in a gale of 
wind near Verdun and in spite of the two 
hundred soldiers who held her in leash she 
broke her moorings and flew over France, 
England, Wales, Ireland, shedding a few 
fragments on the way. The wreckage was 
finally found in Ireland on-December 4. __ 

On the other hand a six-ton aéroplane 
can carry a useful load of two tons and 
does not cost more than fifty thousand 
dollars. Also the wing spread of 150 feet 
of the largest aéroplane is small compared 
to a 700-foot Zeppelin. Consequently aéro- 
planes can be more readily produced~in 
quantity, can be housed, and require only 
a half dozen men to take care of them. | 


Because of the small size of the scout « 


machine, with only a’ 26-foot wing spread, 
and its speed of more than a hundred miles 
an hour—compared to the Zeppelin speed 
of 60 or 70 miles—the aéroplane was in- 
valuable for scouting over short distances, 
for duels in the air, for ditecting artillery 
fire, for contact patrol;)}“and the larger 
aéroplanes were useful for bombing in huge 
fleets. & wae 

In all other purposes of war the Zep- 
pelin is far superior to the aéroplane. Even 
the contention that the aéroplanes stopped 
the Zeppelin raids on England is absurd. 
It is true that two Zeppelins were brought 
down over England by aéroplane, but it 
was September 38, 1916, two years: after 
the breaking out of the war, when young 
Leefe Robinson brought down the first Hun 
dirigible over’ London. It was June 3, 


1915, when a Canadian sublieutenant, R- 


A. J. Warneford,’ flying a Morane mono- 
plane for the Royal Naval Air Service, got 
above a dirigible returning to its aérodrome 
in Belgium from a raid-on England and 


dropped a bomb upon ‘the gigantic gas 


bag, blowing it up and killing the crew; but 
before that came to pass thirteen Zeppelin 
raids had already been visited upon Eng- 
land, 408 bombs had been dropped, twenty- 
one persons had been killed and a thousand 
injured. In both this case and in the case 
of Lieutenant-Robinson, more than a year. 
later, the aéroplanes happened to be in the 
air above the Zeppelins before they came 


' pleteness of the appointments for 1 


” That was what caused the destruc i 


c Brought Down by the French 
on its Return from a Raid Over London _~ Nea 


February 15, 


along, and the aéroplanes in both inst 
were blown completely upside down f 
force of the explosion. Needless to : 
moment later Lieutenant Robinson } 
the loop for joy when he saw what de 
tion he had wrought. 

In other words, because the 
could put out their lights, shut off 
motors and drift through clouds un 
in the night at two thousand feet alt 
and because the dropping of the b 
like the throwing out of ballast, allow) 
dirigibles to jump suddenly up to 
higher altitudes, they were as a rule f| 
elusive for the aéroplanes to get 
enough even to shoot incendiary r 
into them. | 

In point of flying comforts and gs) 
time that can be spent in the air, | 
distances and useful load carried, thi| 
pelin is far in advance of any ki 
heavier-than-air machine ever built. 
Before the war the passenger-ca} 
Zeppelins Schwaben and Victoria i 
were equipped with cabins for the a; 
modation of twenty-four passenger 
crew.. Meals were served a la carte 
rows’ of.-easy-chairs were arranged | 
the windows, with a passageway bet 
and there was a washroom with 
faucets; -which will give an idea of f] 


fort of passengers. In the super-Z 
constructed since ‘then, and now } 
fitted° to fly the Atlantic, there is } 
room for a promenade of four to 
dred feet in the keel. Moreover, ’ 
even a greater opportunity for th 
sky liners to°provide luxurious eabit 
other comforts-for the travelers, suc] | 
course cannot? possibly be supplied 1 
heavier-than-air*machine, where ey) | 
chief engineer cannot so much as lea | 
seat to examine the engine once t} 

chine is in flight! a 


Safety of Travel me 
) Se 


The ability of the airship to er 
heights is another comfort the 
enjoys over the’aéroplane, which, to 
a safe landing in event. of<engine ti || 
usually navigates across country ‘(i 
thousand feet altitude or more, Thii 
pleasurable height for air cruising || 
tween five hundred and one: thousan |¢ 
for frorn there the perspective of the )i 
tryside is not too diminutive. | 

As regards the safety of travel in| it 
than-air machines, ‘naturally theré ls 
been several disasters such as are ine @ 
in perfecting a new science. The di tt 
that occur in thé air are’ closely ane x 
to those of the sea. The greatest dg 
to the airship are the wind, storms a’ /f 
Of these the last is the most dan; 0 
because hydrogen gas is so highly ex} 


% 


the Akron, with Vaniman and hii }0 
panions.» What caused the explosic | 
annihilated the crew of twenty-el 
the L-2’ in October, -1913, is not | 
Perhaps the absorption of the rays’ | 
sun caused the gas to expand, burst f' 
gas bags. Glossed surfaces now iil 

, ca the rays a1 h 
to avoid th d 


teenth yea if 


Zeppelin’: 3 


- eidents 
frequent 
~ jife and se 
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The Brunswick Method of Repro- 

= ANIM duction includes the Ultona, a 

new conception in playing. The Ultona consists of an arrange- 

ment of the several necessary reproducing diaphragms upon 

one tone arm. This is an all-in-one arrangement, with no 
attachments—nothing to take off or put on. 


At a turn of the hand, the Ultona is adapted to play any 
type of record. The proper diaphragm is presented, the exact 
weight, the precise needle. Thus the requirements of each 
type of record are met. 


So each record, of whatever make, is played exactly as it 
should be. The Ultona demands no sacrifice in tone, as 
attachments often do. 


The Brunswick owner can choose records without regard 
to make. Every singer, every band, every musician, every 
selection may now be played at its best on the one phonograph. 


Equal in importance to reproduc- 
tion is tone amplification. The 
oduction also includes a new idea 
in acoustics— The Brunswick Amplifier. 

Old-time ideas were at variance. Some makers still cling 


to metal construction. Others use a combination of wood and 
metal—a wooden horn and a metal casting as the “‘throat.”’ 


But The Brunswick Amplifier is oval in shape, and built en- 
tirely of wood, likea fine violin. It ismolded of rare holly-wood. 


Sound waves require uniform amplification to reach their 
fullness. You will note that The Brunswick tone is richer and 
more natural. Strident, metallic notes are absent. 

Make comparison. Let your ear decide. Try to find an 
equal to Brunswick tone. 

You're bound to end such a search at a Brunswick Shop, 
where every opportunity will be given you to decide for yourself. 

Hear this remarkable instrument before you decide. And 
you ll avoid regrets. 


SAG NM Mee eM MAE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Canadian Distributors, Musical Merchandise 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of Sales Co., Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 


United States, Mexico and Canada ~ 
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Friction in any mechanism caused 
by rubbing increases wear and ab- 
sorbs a considerable part of engine 

power in useless work, whereas a 
perfect rolling action reduces fric- 
tion waste to a minimum, with 
resultant savings in gas, oil and 
repairs. 


| 
} 


About the most conclusive proof 
of the comparative absence of fric- 
tion in Torbensen Internal Gears is 
that they will operate for a consid- 
erable time with no lubrication at all 
although truck drivers have been 
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IN THE WORLD OF REAR AXLES FOR MOTOR TRUCKS” 


i 
ill 


i 
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all 


50. many truck engineers have adopted Torbensen Drive 
“is because the least possible amount of engine power is absorbed by 
friction in Torbensen Gears. That is because the nearest approach to 
perfect rolling toothiaction in gears is found where a spur pinion drives 
an internal gear, as in the Torbensen Drive. 


Why are ball or roller bearings so much more efficient than solid 
bearings? Why can the boy on roller skates get more mileage out of a 
given amount of les power than the boy who scuffs along on sole leather? 


It is because under similar conditions rolling 
contact absorbs less power than sliding contact 


taught that even a few minutes of 
imperfect lubrication is very destruc- 
tive to gearing. 

Torbensen Internal Gears are 
equally efficient at low or high 
speeds. A Torbensen Drive demon- 
strates this best in hard going under 
heavy loads or with a trailer. 


Torbensen Internal Gears are pro- 
tected from the dust and mud, and 
they are easy to keep perfectly lubri- 
cated. With decent care they will 
last for years and are inexpensive to 
replace. 


reason a truck witha 
Torbensen Rear Axle does so much work 
on a small consumption of gas and oil is 
because so little engine power.is wasted in 
friction by the “Gear that rolls like a ball.” 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE COMPANY 
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- (Continued from Page 138) 
he North Sea by a squall, her crew of 
teen being drowned. 
fost of the minor accidents to Zeppelins 
> due to poor landings and high winds. 
irst this was not to be avoided, because 
1e huge bulk of these air liners and their 
t bueyaney and the ease with which 
wind could blow them against their 
rings. With experience, though, this 
eliminated. Indeed, the officers of the 
enger-carrying Schwaben never both- 
‘about the weather, and went out when 
planes would not dare go up. The 
seval VI made 224 trips about Berlin 
‘in two years’ time, remained in the 
1 total of 842 hours, carried 2286 pas- 
ers and traveled a distance of 15,000 
3. 
o compare this record with the long 
of those who have lost their lives in 
plane flying and experimentation is 
ossible and of no avail. The radical 
renees of construction make it much 
or for the balloon to avoid disaster than 
aéroplane. 
Thenever a wing breaks on an aéroplane 
hhenever the engine on a single-motored 
hine stops, the aéroplane must fall 
n or glide to a landing. These defects 
undoubtedly be greatly overcome with 
dardized construction of aircraft and 
establishment of proper landing fields. 
hazard, nevertheless, will always be 
e in some degree. 


_ Some British Predictions 
ich an accident is not frequent with a 
ser-than-air machine, which does not 
nd on its motor but upon gas to keep 
float. Indeed an airship may drift 
dreds of miles with the wind with all 
aotors completely shut off—which, by 
way, is another reason why the trans- 
atic flight with the air currents, which 
'efrom America to Europe, seems to be 
‘ry feasible possibility for the lighter- 
i-air craft. The conservation of fuel 
sr such a condition is tremendous. 

{t is unquestionably her long endurance 
\great weight-carrying capacity which 
\ the airship her chief advantage over 
(aéroplane,’’ says W. L. Marsh, the 
ee authority on dirigibles previously 
red to. “‘It will no doubt be conceded 
i in spite of the stimulus of war the 
ip is little further advanced in develop- 
st than the aéroplane was at the begin- 
r of 1915; and already airships have 
sed this country’”—England—‘“‘ which 
(1 with ease fly from England to Amer- 
Jearrying a considerable load of mer- 
édise. A present-day Zeppelin has a 
G lift of sixty-five tons, of which some 
eight per cent is available for crew, 
ballast, merchandise, and so on. If 
sake the distance across the Atlantic 
direct line as two thousand miles we 
the following disposition of our load 
\irty-eight tons: 


WES | 23 
Cee! UU, 2.0 
Si, 12.0 
BS 1.0 
btaiieny, 20tons) .. =... 19.3 


“his leaves eighteen tons available for 
‘lit. These- figures are based on the 
ening a constant speed of fifty 
i an hour, at which she would do the 
a.ey in forty hours, consuming six hun- 
eand fifty pounds of gasoline an hour. 
“his represents what a rigid airship 
szhtly overcapacity can do to-day, and 

en as an indication of what is possible 
a evely early stage of develop- 
““o one who has considered rigid air- 
iflesign and studied rapid strides which 
‘(lanes have made in the last three and 
« years can doubt for a moment that 
tship could be built in the course of 
© ext two years which would have a 
tsal lift—or, in aéroplane parlance, a 


‘il load’—of over two hundred tons, 


vig it an endurance of anything up to 
reweeks at a speed of forty to forty-five 
lean hour. 

‘am endeavoring to state the case as 
crately as possible, and am therefore 
ve putting the speed at a low figure. 
e>ve I am correct in estimating the full 
; of a modern Zeppelin at seventy-five 
tean hour. I shall not be too optimistic 
ming eighty miles as a conservative 
‘Wj for the future. There is little doubt 
ata ship of some 800,000 cubic feet 
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should be able to carry twenty or thirty 
passengers, having afull speed of about sey- 
enty miles an hour, which it could maintain 
for two days or more, the endurance at 
forty-five miles an hour being probably in 
the neighborhood of five or six days. This 
ship would be able to ‘cross the Atlantic. A 
present-day Zeppelin could carry some 
eighteen tons of freight across to America, 
and the really: big ship—it must be re- 
membered that up to the present we have 
been talking of lighter-than-air midgets— 
could transport at least 150 tons the same 
distance.”’ 

But Mr. Marsh is not the only British 
authority on aérodynamics who has gone 
on record as to the practicability of trans- 
navigation of the Atlantic. The British 
Aérial Transport Committee, consisting of 
some of the most representative men of 
Great Britain, such as G. Holt-Thomas, 
Tom Sopwith, H. G. Wells, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Brancker, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
and Lord Northcliffe—to mention only a 
few—in its recent report to the Air Council 
of the British Parliament says: 

“Airships now exist with a range of more 
than four thousand miles, and they can 
travel at a speed of seventy-eight miles an 
hour. By running their engines slower a 
maximum range of eight thousand miles 
can be obtained. On first speed Cape 
Town, South Africa, is to-day aérially only 
a little more than three days from South- 
ampton. This ship could fly across the 
Atlantic and return without stopping. The 
committee points out that the airship will 
soon develop a speed of one hundred miles 
an hour, that it will be fitted with ample 
saloons, staterooms, an elevator to-a roof 
garden, and it wil] be able to remain in the 
air for more than.a week.”’ 

Mr. Ed. M.Thierry, Berlin correspondent 
of the N. E. A., under recent date says: 
“T recently visited the immense works 
outside Berlin at Staaken. The new super- 
Zeppelin which is now building has a gas 
capacity of 100,000 cubic meters. It will 
have nine engines and eight propellers. This 
transatlantic Zeppelin is eight hundred 
feet in length. It will cost nearly one 
million dollars and it will have a carrying 
capacity of one hundred passengers and 
forty-five tons of mail and baggage, and 
thirty tons of petrol, oil and water and pro- 
visions. The first machine for the trans- 
atlantic service is to be completed in July. 
For maintenance of the service planned, 
eight active machines and four reserves will 
be required. As soon as the international 
situation is clarified it is proposed to es- 
tablish the service, with a hangar in New 
York.” 

In regard to the feasibility of a dirigible 
flight across the Atlantic Mr. Allan R. 
Hawley, president of the Aéro Club of 
America, and the holder of the American 
record balloon flight of 1172.9 miles from 
St. Louis to Lake Tshotogama, near Peri- 
bonka, Quebec, when shown the above 
statement said that the super-Zeppelins 
were easily capable of crossing the Atlantic 
without stops for fuel or supplies. 


Aéroplanes as Tenders 


Maj. Thomas S. Baldwin, U. S. A. C., 
considered one of the best authorities in 
regard to balloons and dirigibles in the 
United States, said that the Germans had 
constructed aircraft that could stay in the 
air for two weeks and could make upward 
of seventy-five miles an hour. Major 
Baldwin stated that the relatively small 
American Blimps were capable of sixty 
miles an hour. 

On December twelfth an interesting ex- 
periment of launching a plane from a diri- 
gible was conducted at Rockaway Beach, 
New York. The dirigible rose about one 
hundred feet above the sand field near 
Fort Tilden. An aéroplane was attached 
to the roof. After discharging ballast and 
starting the motor the dirigible ascended 
to three thousand feet and released the 
aéroplane, which dived about one thousand 
feet and then flew off to Mineola. Lieut. 
George Crompton, Naval Flying Corps, 
piloted the dirigible, assisted by J. L. 
Nichols and G. Cooper. The plane was 
piloted by A. W. Redfield. 

The above experiment is cited only as an 
indication of what the possibilities are of 
combining the aéroplane with the dirigible 
in landing mail or express from dirigibles 
crossing the Atlantic. That aéroplanes 
weighing only a thousand pounds, with a 
flying radius of six hundred:miles and mak- 
ing 150 miles an hour, could be launched 
from super-dirigibles five hundred miles 
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from the journey’s end may not be a re- 
mote possibility if airships are to be con- 
structed with 10,000,000 cubic feet of gas, 
with a sixty per cent lift for crew, fuel, 
freight, and so on, as Mr. Marsh says 
is quite possible in the immediate future. 
Experiments for launching aéroplanes 
from ocean liners for a like purpose are 


. already under way. The object is to fly 


the mail for London or New York from the 
ocean greyhounds as soon as they get 
within five hundred miles of either coast. 
This will of course cut the flight time from 
New York to London considerably. As a 
matter of fact the dirigible might fly over 
only the great expanse of water from 
land’s end to land’s end, while the aéro- 
planes negotiated the remainder of the 
distance. It is granted that for short 
flights over land the aéroplane is twice as 
fast as the Zeppelin, whereas the latter, 
because it can stay in the air for weeks, is 
the best adapted for long cruises over large 
bodies of water. Moreover, the removal of 
the weight of an aéroplane from a dirigible 
six hundred miles from its journey’s end 
would facilitate the remaining flight of the 
Zeppelin by just so much; it would be 
equivalent to throwing out ballast to keep 
a balloon in the air. 


The Future of Helium 


Perhaps of all the revolutionary scien- 
tific developments of the great war—espe- 
cially in the field of chemistry—the one 
that may perform the greatest service to 
mankind is the steps taken by the Bureau 
of Mines to produce helium, the nonin- 
flammable gas which has ninety-two per 
cent of the lifting power of hydrogen, in 
sufficient quantities to be used in floating 
airships! 

A noninflammable gas with such a lifting 
capacity as helium has been the dream of 
the aéronaut and the dirigible engineer ever 
since the Robert brothers first conducted 
their experiments in France in 1783 and 
found that hydrogen had greater buoyancy 
than any other gas available in large quan- 
tities for balloons; for with it they could 
jump over the highest peaks of the Him- 
alaya Mountains and the broadest expanses 
of the Pacific Ocean without danger of the 
gas igniting from the sun or the engine. 

It will be recalled that we pointed out 
that the greatest danger to people riding in 
dirigibles was the possibility of heat ex- 
panding and exploding the hydrogen gas. 
One of the first airships to experience this 
fate simply passed through a cloud into the 
hot sun, whose rays expanded and exploded 
the gas, blowing the airship and its crew 
into smithereens before they could open 
the gauges and release the pressure. The 
same thing may have caused the explosion 
of the German dirigible L-2, which killed 
its crew of twenty-eight; and the American 
airship Akron, which blew up, destroying 
Vaniman and his companions. The substi- 
tution of helium entirely eliminates that 
danger and makes it possible to carry heat- 
ing devices for the comfort of passengers in 
high altitudes where it is so cold. 

Of course the lifting power of helium was 
known to students of aérostatics before the 
war, but the mechanical difficulties and 
cost involved in producing this gas on an 
industrial basis were so great that it would 
hardly pay to produce it for commercial 
purposes. Indeed, the largest amount of 
helium in any one container up to the be- 
ginning of 1918 was five cubic feet, and it 
cost between fifteen hundred and six thou- 
sand dollars, whereas under the new system 


it is expected that one thousand cubic feet 


can be produced for one hundred dollars! 

In war, however, cost is nothing—results 
are everything. As there was a possibility 
that helium might be one of the chief fac- 
tors in winning the war the joint Army and 
Navy Board on Rigid Airships in August, 
1917, provided the Bureau of Mines with 
the requisite funds to do the necessary ex- 
periment work. 

This, however, is not the time or the 
place to go into a detailed description of 
this wonderful gas or how it was obtained, 
further than to state that apparatus had to 
be designed on entirely new lines for the 
liquefaction of nitrogen into natural gases, 
at temperatures as low as —317 degrees 
Fahrenheit; that the natural gas of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Ontario contains one 
per cent of helium; and that anine-hundred- 
thousand-dollar building is now being con- 
structed for the Navy Department at Fort 
Worth, Texas, and a ten-inch pipe line 
ninety-four miles long is being laid, at a 
cost of more than a million dollars, from 
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_— 
Garter 
Comfort 


for 
Every 
Man 


Break away 
from the hide- 
bound notion 
that a garter must 
be tight and bind- 
ing to be secure. 
Garters can be com- 
fortable and still give 
perfect support to the 
hose. Try the 


“The One That Won’t Bind” 


And you'll wonder how you ever stood 
the old-style kind. 

The E. Z. is the original wide-webbing 
garter. It cannot bind or restrict cir- 
culation. Easy on and off. No straps 
or buckles to do or undo—just 100 
percent solid comfort. 


Single Grip E. Z.—35c, 50c, and $1.00 
The E. Z. 2-Grip—45c, 60c, and $1.25 


Tf your dealer cannot supply you, do not accept a 
substitute. Send his name and price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 


Dept. S Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mr. Street sells us only his spare 
time—yet he earns $100.00 a 
month extra by our plan! 


It helps in a hundred ways 
Just as 100 extra dollars would 
help you ! Why not earn them, 
as he does — by acting as our 
representative? Scores of 
Curtis workers average $1.00 
an hour profit. Nearly a half 
million Curtis subscriptions 
expire in the next few months 


alone! We will pay you lib- 


erally to collect the local re- 


newal and new subscriptions. 
To obtain our cash offer, 
mail the coupon today. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
856 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Please teli me, without obligations, how 
I can easily earn $100 by your plan, 


Name 


~ Address 
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Preserve Your 
Phonograph Records! 


a 


A—Ordinary Steel Needle, new. 

B—As the ordinary needle wears down, 
owing to its taper form, it can no 
longer fit the record groove perfectly 
and has a tendency to wear the record. 

C—Sonora Needle having parallel sides, 
ALWAYS fits record groove exactly 
and lengthens the record life. 


onora) 


Semi-Permanent Silvered 
NEEDLES 


Replace steel needles! 


They play 50 to 100 times 
without wearing out. 


Use Sonora Needles for mellower 
tone, greater economy, conven- 
ience and for Jonger record life. 
Loud— Medium — Soft 
30c. per package of 5 
At all dealers or write 


Sonora Phonograph 
Sales Company, Ine. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
Executive Offices: 
279 Broadway, Dept.a New York 


Use Sonora Needles on a// makes of steel 
needle records 


CAUTION! Beware of similarly con- 
structed needles of inferior quality. 


Salesman 
Vanted 


Experience Not Essential 


We offer a liberal commission 
and bonus at the start; a 
regular weekly salary later. 


Many of our salesmen earn big 
money. Here are only a few: 


CURTIS SALESMEN 
J Gorpon .. 


STATE { YEARLY INCOME 
$5500.00 


Courtricnt HAWLEY . 4500.00 
N. E. McCatr . 2500.00 
W.R Crark 2300.00 


R. W. BurcHarD 2200.00 


Everysopy knows Zhe Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


Tue yearly subscription price of each 
of these leading periodicals is still very 
low. You can quickly get scores of 
orders in your immediate vicinity. 
Each order means a good profit for you. 


Age No Barrier 


Ir you want money, we want you— 
no matter what your age or position. 
We will furnish everything necessary 
and train you to make good. For 
details address ‘The Curtis Publishing 
Company, 857 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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the wells at Petrolia, Texas, for supplying 
the plant with natural gas; and that the 
first production of it is expected to be in 
operation April 1, 1919. : 

Within a comparatively short time, then, 
we ought to see many companies organized 
in this country for aérial transnavigation 
of the globe by helium airship! Before the 


year 1919 has come to a close we ought to . 


see aéroplanes and dirigibles jumping the 
Atlantic from shore to shore. Who’knows, 
it may even come to pass that man may 
eventually become as much a creature of 
the air as the birds! As a world of explora- 
tion and travel the heavens offer him many 
adventures. It presents to him the shortest 
distance and the line of least resistance be- 
tween any two given points on this planet. 
By the aircraft he has already designed he 
has penetrated to a height of thirty-eight 
thousand feet and flown a thousand miles 
in a straight line without stopping. 

Is there any reason to doubt that in a 
very short time man will extend the ca- 
pacity of these 
airships or the 
distance they 
can travel? The 
monetary and 
laudatory in- 
centives are 
there. For af- 
fording to his 
fellow man and 
his chattels 
faster transpor- 
tation man’s re- 
ward has been 
great and com- 
mensurate with 
his success. In 
order to win that 
remuneration he 
hasenslavedand 
domesticated 
the beasts of the 
fields; he has 
harnessed the 
rivers and the 
streams; he has 
sought out the 
secrets of Nature 
and devised 
ways and means 
to make her hid- 
den forces trans- 
port him up and 
down the high- 
ways and by- 
ways of the 
globe; for that 
reward he has 
invented ma- 
chines and en- 
gines to rush 
him over the 
land and across 
the seven seas at 
an ever-increas- 
ing rate. When 
mountains have 
raised their pon- 
derous bulk be- 
tween him and 
his objective he 
has climbed over 
them or tun- 
neled under 
them or cut 
them down; 
when rivers, 
lakes or oceans’ 
have intervened 
he has spanned 
them by bridges 
or boats; when 
isthmuses, even 
continents have 
injected their lengths between him and his 
markets he has cut them asunder that his 
ships might pass through. 


The Lifeblood of Commerce 


In short, transportation is the lifeblood 
of commerce, and by it and through it the 
perishable fruits of India, Africa and Amer- 
ica are carried from the tropics to the re- 
motest corners of the frigid zone; likewise 
the foods or minerals or other materials 
confined by Nature to the temperate zone 
are taken to the balmy tropics. In fact 
every instrument and every force in Nature 
is enslaved so that man may enjoy all the 
blessings of the earth at one time and in one 
place. Taken all in all, the speed of trans- 
portation has increased man’s pleasures and 
years proportionately. | 

But how many people to-day realize that 
when aérial transportation of passengers 
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and freight has become an actual accom- 


plished fact in the sense that water and 
land transportation of man and his goods 
now is, a complete redistribution and re- 
concentration of the cities, people and 
nations and a new internationalism in the 
form of customs and language will have be- 
come an historic fact! This statement may 
seem like an absurd phantasy, but if history 
repeats itself in the future as it has in the 
past this will take place as surely as the 
sun rises. , 

Ever since man transported his goods 
from one place to another he has followed 
the lines of least resistance and the greatest 
speed. For that reason rivers were his first 
natural highway. At the stopping places 
along these routes and waterways he built 
for himself villages, towns and cities. The 
biggest of these, however, have always been 
located at some favorable terminus or 
harbor. Nineveh, Babylon, Carthage and 
Tyre were ancient cities that grew and 
flourished because they were either the 


termini or the harbors of advantageous 
trade routes or excellent stopping places on 
great waterways. With the change in the 
rivers of commerce those cities decayed and 
passed away. 

The rise of such cities as Venice and 
Genoa in the Middle Ages, when they af- 
forded the best ports for the sailing vessels 
that connected the caravan routes which 
came across Asia from the East for their 
distribution of goods to Europe and the 
West, was due to the same cause. With the 
changing of those routes those cities lost 
their importance and prestige and became 
what they are to-day. 

_ At the present time most of the largest 
cities of the world are located near inviting 
harbors or in river mouths where the great 
ships of commerce come and. go and find 
refuge. London, Liverpool, Ne York, 
Hamburg, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Havana, Buenos Aires—to 


February 15 


mention only a very few—de 
marily upon their strategic geogra) 
tion for their business and their ver 

If in time, then, the nearest 
land between continents and coun 
come the great landing places fo: 
passenger and freight ships of th 
quite conceivable that the great ¢ 
population and commerce may 
themselves round those havens. 


a 


The World of the Ft 


Moreover, if, as the British 
Committee and most of the work 
nautical authorities are convince 
Town, South Africa—to take 
ample—is only three days’ flight 
from Southampton, England, a 
remotest capitals of the East are 
or days instead of weeks away fr 
the West, there will be such re 
stant intercommunication th, 
practices will become obsolete 


possesses a fleet of commercial ai 
numbered by tens of thousands, inhe:}" 
convertible into bombers large enou 
annihilate whole cities entirely—as 1 
aéronautic military authorities hav 
stated they feared Germany w 
to do with ten thousand aéro 
Zeppelins in the next ten years 
was limited in her construction f 
when many countries can be flow 
matter of hours without anything 
vent them, then undoubtedly a} 
nations will have been organized 
preservation, and war abolish 
horrible to contemplate. 

Thus by leveling boundaries 
of nations and countries the airer 
ises to perform the greatest b 
mankind by abolishing war, dest 
tionalism and establishing inte 
and the brotherhood of man thr 
world. ' 


An Accident 


} 

papers daily record these accidents—“frac- 
ikull,” “broken leg,’ “man killed,’ to say 
/ of property damaged. It often costs from 
| to 7. Dare you go unprotected from 
Zar res 


| 
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Let US be fhe Defentant! 


jutomobile accidents are bound to happen, no matter how care- 
ou may be. Every day you operate your car you are liable 


1 
table court ordeal. And although you may be entirely free 
ey unless you can convince a jury of the fact, you will be 
to account —and made to settle. 


stomobile insurance is more important “equipment” than the necessary ac- 


~ 


A 


»rotection. 
Gory, Not as an unimportant expense. 


or injure someone, or damage someone’s property. Then the 


es. Protection is absolutely essential and liability insurance gives com- 
Figure it as part of the upkeep of your car, as an indispensable 


Place your Public Liability, Property Damage or Collision Insurance where 
complete protection and the most efficient service is to be had at the lowest 
possible cost. The American Mutual guarantees you consummate protection—at 
the absolute cost to protect. It assumes your legal responsibility for accidents, 
whether it’s your fault or the injured’s. 


Our steady increase of new business and growth of surplus over liabilities 
indicate that progressive and conservative men are buying American Mutual 
Insurance. It is safe, strong and economical. Every premium in the 
Company for 32 years has earned a yearly dividend of not less than 30%. 
If your premium last year had been $50 your dividend would have been $15. 
Isn’t that worth while? 


irkuzens Compensation and 
ployers’ Liability Insurance 


i 


‘nce our organization we have re- 
1ed over $4,500,000.00 to policy- 
vers. In no year has this been less 
« 30% of their premiums. Since 
(' we have written 30% of all 
tual casualty insurance—with 50 
Ir mutual casualty companies do- 
gbusiness. An American Mutual 
:y affords complete liability pro- 
con for employer and employee 
¢ cost to protect. Write for “The 
em of 300”—a_ non-technical 
let on mutual insurancein general 
on the American Mutual Liabil- 
ynsurance Company in particular. 


Buy Automobile Insurance By Mail 
Save Agent’s Commission and Draw Dividends 


We sell automobile liability insurance by 
mail and at cost to protect. 


Y oupay no agent’s commission, you pay no 
profits to stockholders. Your premium 
covers the cost of complete protection and 
nothing more. 


And, because every policyholder partici- 
pates in earnings, your money, besides pro- 


tecting you, earns liberal dividends. Never 
has one of our dividends been less than 30%. 

Weare the strongest, the oldest, the larg- 
est Mutual Casualty Company in America. 
Our protection is broad and liberal. And, 
though we afford you the convenience and 
economy of buying Insurance By Mail, our 
service — claim adjustment, legal attention, 
etc.—is personal—expert and instantaneous. 


Send for Convincing Booklet: “—Less 30%” 


Our interesting booklet explains mutual insurance and tells how, by careful management, 


economies, and by paying no broker’s or agent’s commissions, we save you money. 


It also 


tells why the American Mutual is the strongest and largest policyholders’ institution of its 


kind in the country. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


245 State Street, Boston 


18 East 41st Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 


This Coupon is for 
Further Information Only 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
245 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Without obligation or charge kindly send 
your booklet, ““—Less 30%,” and I give the 
following information so that you may be able 
to tell me what will be the exact cost of an 
American Mutual Auto policy. 


INGLE Oe ee 

Year and Model 

Pleasure Car or Truck 

A clual Cott ee 2 A ee ee 
Car is used principally in 

Car is garaged at 

Your name——— : sae Bere 
Address — ee Se ae 


Bul siees te ee 
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They like it! Try them! 


Give your youngsters their bread spread thick with 
Swift's Premium Oleomargarine. , 


See how they devour it! And see how your 
_husband— your guests — will appreciate it. 


Swift's Premium Oleomargarine is different from 
any other_you ever tried. It has a delicacy of flavor 


hat - eS an in ite. : 
om “7 fs Sek appeal 9 WOUE apreuie A corn bread recipe your cook should 
That is why more Swift's Premium is sold than have to paste among her : 
any other oleomargarine. ercncc if 
2 Eggs e Cup Corn Meal : 
5 : 1 Cup Sour Milk % Teaspoon Soda 
Order it from your dealer today. You will like 1 Cup rica "4 Teaspaoe Sait a 7 
its delicate flavor. And it saves one-third or more. “4 Cup Swift’s Premium aan 
me 
F : : B ‘ 
Dealers are supplied daily from our conveniently pete pantay Styne a ied 
located refrigerated branch houses. blended beat in the melted oleomargarine, th 
g 
fold in the beaten whites of the eggs. Bake in 
a hot oven. og 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. ve sae a 


Swifts Premium 
Oleomargarine 


The modern table delicacy 


ST 
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oO This is Germany- By George Patt 


“GLAD TO SEE YOU ALL AGAIN— ISNT IT GREAT 
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‘‘Back to 
Peace 
Clothes’’ 


Gratis — 
A beautiful reproduction in colors of 
the original oil painting, suitable for 
framing, can be had from our dealer 
in your town. 


fi 


JAMES montcomery. FLACS 


N this moment of laying aside the uniform there surges through the heart of the soldier emotions 
too deep for words. There are sorrows for departed comrades. There are memories of privation 
ud danger. There are joys of the home-coming. There are hopes for the days ahead. 


But no regret, however heavy—no ecstasy, however light—can weigh against the sweet thanksgiving 
he mother’s heart and the veneration of the nation for him and for her. 


—6Soriety raw Clothes 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, Makers 
In Canada, SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, Limited 
CHICAGO NEW YORK MONTREAL 


! SIVLEHEADOUARTERS 


wire Society Brand Clothes 


This sign identifies the “Style Headquarters”’ in your town, 
It’s the right store to go to for the smart things in men’s wear. 
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"Here’s Chocolate 
Gingerbread 


made without lard or butter. Crisco is a better 
shortening. Try it. You will find it so rich and 
delicate that you never will be satisfied with any 
other cooking fat.” 


You get the real spice taste of the gingerbread, for 
Crisco has neither taste nor odor of its own and gives 
unlimited opportunity to bring out all the natural 
flavors of the food. 


Countless housewives speak of the wholly vegetable 
Crisco with unbounded enthusiasm. They like it in 
cake making because cakes made with Crisco are of 
fine texture and stay fresh and moist unusually long. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
for Cake Making 


Crisco is of such purity and uniformity that good cooks find 
it absolutely dependable in the preparation of appetizing foods. 
It is a wholesome product, the rich cream of edible oils. 


Today Crisco counts among its friends thousands who co- 
operated with the Food Administration. Refraining from the 
use of animal fats and butter in cooking, they adopted Crisco. 
They never will return to the old cooking fats. Try Crisco 
yourself and you quickly will understand the reason why. 


Crisco, always clean and sweet, comes in sanitary, airtight 
packages, one pound and upward, net weight. Crisco costs 
no more than bulk lard exposed to impurities. In all recipes 
calling for butter Crisco gives equally satisfactory results and 
at half the expense. 


New Gingerbread 


Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute, Mildred Maddocks, Director. 


4 cupful Crisco 
cupful sugar 
4 cupful molasses 
2 ounces chocolate, melted 
1 cupful thick sour milk 
2 cupfuls wheat fiour 
14 teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful ginger 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
14 teaspoonful cloves 
1 teaspoonful soda 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Cream the Crisco; beat in the sugar, 
molasses, chocolate, and milk; add 
the other ingredients, sifted together; 
bake in a shallow Criscoed pan. 


Get This New Cook Book 


Janet McKenzie Hill, editor of American 
Cookery and founder of the Boston Cooking 
School, has compiled a valuable book that 
will save every housewife real money. It 
is illustrated in color and contains over 300 
recipes for appetizing and economical foods. 
Published to sell for 25 cents, we will send 
you a copy for 10 cents in stamps. Address 
Dept. K-2, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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HE morning of December first 
broke cloudy, with threat of 
rain. Luxemburg’s hills 
gloomed behind a veil of mist; 
- choked the valleys. 
‘Sure!”” grumbled a doughboy. 
ust what I expected. Regardez! 
;the same way every damned time 
5 man’s army moves.” 
But the fog quickly lifted; thin 
ips of it began shredding to feath- 
‘plumes round the summits; and 
f an hour before we started the 
1 broke into a reluctant smile. 
nt, but somehow it seemed like 
yenediction on those hard-boiled 
itin’ men entering into their re- 
rd. 
“T want a doughboy, and not an 
cer, to be first across that bridge,”’ 
ered Major General McGlachlin, 
amanding the First Division. 
Down the road came the advance 
ird, stern as a bridegroom. Their 
ching and equipment were clean 
| neat, but bore the marks of 
d service—they had slept in 
‘se coats in the bitter fighting of 
| Argonne. If they were elated 
iy didn’t betray any symptoms. 
wore what you would call ‘‘ poker 
ps.’ Every man appeared intent 
ithe business in hand, and went 
ut it precisely as he would have 
e about any other job. 
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book since 1914. Not a solitary 
mother’s son of them guessed right. 
The reality upset all calculations. 
They are still dazed and puzzled by 
it all. 

“T just can’t get these people,” 
is the verdict of the soldier. “If only 
some Heinie would fling a brick it’d 
be more natural.” 

At eight o’clock the detachment 
stepped out and crossed the bridge. 
There was no cheering; no sign of 
jubilation; no blare of bands or flut- 
ter of flags. It was done without frills 
or fuss. 

Glitter and blaze of color, tossing 
plumes and prancing chargers, wind- 
ing horns, the roll of drums, clashing 
bands, a riot of flags, and everybody 
dressed up in parade uniform—such 
is the European conception of a vic- 
torious entry. There was nothing 
like that in the Army of Occupation. 
They wore what they had fought 
in. It was a plain, soldierly per- 
formance; nothing could have in- 
terpreted so faithfully the heart of 
America. 

The advance guard crossed and 
began the ascent of the winding 
road over the hills. Not a German 
was in sight. A village nestled be- 
tween the river bank and a vineyard 
that covered a steep slope, but it ap- 
peared to be deserted. 


he Moselle flowed swift and 
lad at Wormeldingen. Beyond 
WGermany. What should we find 
ie What depths of suffering in that land of stupendous achievement and startling 
apse? What bitter resentment might we expect to encounter? What sullen hate? 
(sibly an ambush was prepared! Would the population give trouble, with dead men 
/g stiff in the streets in the dawn? Would there be clashes, and more war? 

dvery man in the Army of Occupation was figuring the possibilities and picturing 
lit Germany would be like, for that country was a land of mystery; had been a sealed 


A Part of the American Army of Occupation. 


j 
| 
} 
We: 


~ 


COPYRIGHT BY THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, FROM WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
The Town in the Background is Gravenmacher, 
in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 


Behind the advance guard came 
infantry and artillery, and machine 
guns and engineers, signal battalions, 
pioneers, supply trains and hospital units—thousands upon thousands of men and guns 
and horses. One division will stretch out thirty-eight miles in column. At the same 
moment our troops were crossing at Gravenmacher—at half a dozen points between 
Wallendorf and Perl, for the American forces were moving on a four-division front 
toward the Rhine. Some regimental bands struck up. Old Glory was flung to the breeze. 
And so the Third Army began its march into Germany, a quarter of a million strong. 


The Vanguard of Pershing’s Fighters Entering One of the Main Squares of Treves, Germany 
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I was attached to the First 
Division—that stout-hearted, 
hard-hitting division which has 
been the keystone of this man’s 
army. 

First to come over to France, 
ever in the thick of the fight- 
ing, taking sickening losses, but 
always bucking the line—such 
is the First. 

At Soissons they lost six thou- 
sand men. They deployed 
through an intrenched division 
in the wild race for Sedan. The 
terrific struggle of the Argonne 
cost them ten thousand more. 
In one year of war the First 
Division has had one hun- 
dred and ten per cent replace- 
ments. 

With their memories of pri- 
vation and suffering, of carnage 
and chaos of battle, what must 
have been their thoughts as 
they crossed the bridges at 
Wormeldingen and Gravyen- 
macher? 

I remember them as they 
were in the training area near 
Gondrecourt back in the sum- 
mer of 1917, when fully half 
were raw recruits, hardly able to form fours. 
used to sing as they swung out to school: 

America, I’m thinking of you, 
TI long for you each day. 
America, I’m fighting for you, 
Though many miles away. 
We'll knock the block right off the Ka’ser 
And drive him ’crost the Rhine, 
And then right back to the old U.S. 
To the tune of Auld Lang Syne. 


Then they 


“Pinch me, somebody,”’ said a corporal of the Sixteenth, 
as he stopped to adjust his puttee. ‘‘So this is Germany! 
If anybody’d told me six months ago that we’d be spendin’ 
Christmas here—why, along in April I was mighty near 
willin’ to call it a draw.” 


Swarms of Well-Fed Little Heinies 


T WAS Sunday. The restful calm that goes with the 

day among a devout people lay over the towns and 
countryside. The streets of the first village we entered 
were practically empty. Was it fear or were the inhabit- 
ants at church? 

A railroad employee in uniform came up from a station 
on the bank of the Moselle. He would not look at us. A 
woman paused in her task of drawing a bucket of water 
from a well, turned, and stared with level glances of hate. 
A couple of podgy old men, evidently bound for service, 
pretended they did not see the marching soldiers and 
gazed steadfastly the other way. Some children were play- 
ing in the gutter—sturdy little squareheads, dressed in 
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stiff Sunday clothes. At sight of the Americans they fled 
up the slopes, shrilling to their playmates. Presently chil- 
dren were massed on every garden wall and point of obser- 
vation beside the road; they peered at us from doorways 
and corners of houses. 

Children, children everywhere—the village was a per- 
fect hive. 

It wasn’t long before curiosity mastered caution. They 
began to run beside the column. In no time at all the 
doughboys were on friendly terms with the kiddies. Before 
that day was out German children were toddling beside 
our soldiers, pressing apples into their hands and asking 
questions in queer, guttural sounds. Children are the same 
the world over, and the doughboy knows no national lines 
below the fighting age. 

Never in my life have I seen so many children as in Ger- 
many. They fairly swarm—fat, lusty young rascals too. 
There is an old superstition that a preponderance of boy 
babies presages war; boys of five to eight years seemed to 
be greatly in the majority. 

German man power has been hit hard, but here are 
plenty of prospective replacements. 

“Looks like they’d have plenty of machine gunners ten 
years from now,” remarked an officer, thinking of the 
Argonne. 

We met the inhabitants of several small towns coming 
from church. A large number of them were in black; the 
others were dressed soberly, in clothes of excellent mate- 
rial. But the styles! Perhaps they would have made a 
hit in grandpa’s day, but they looked weird to American 
eyes. Our own men were short of shoes. Hundreds of them 
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were practically on the grov' 
thousands wore footgear x 
did not fit. So it was no wong 
that they gaped at the Gem), 
feet. Hadn’t we been tole) 
our able propagandists ); 
leather could not be hac 
Germany? Hadn’t that }y 
one of their most consoling 
surances? Yet here were ( 
man peasants wearing gi 
sound shoes that looked a 
i 


new—shoes of leather, Ey 
the kiddies had them. 
_ Another aspect struck t)) 
immediately. Where were \ 
emaciated, starving inhet 
ants? These people appe;\¢ 
well nourished. We ene 
tered lots of men of e | 
ure; the elders were invari: y 
of a noble rotundity, and m y 
of the youngsters looked 
butter balls. Our soldiers } 
these things and their wor» 
grew. It is still growing. I 
our expectations have been. |) 
set, demolished. ‘‘Say,” | J: 
an artilleryman, his eye Tor 
over the landscape, “I ne 
seen a finer country.” 

A wonderful panorama lay at our feet. At that mon it 
the American columns were climbing a high plateau, 11 
and horses and guns and wagons wound slowly toward ¢ 
crest, in even time and perfect order; they looked lil 2 
gigantic tawny snake crawling upward, ever upward, ' ¢ 
road twisted and doubled on itself, as mountain roads ), 
so that a man half a mile ahead of the battalion folloy ¢ 
could have tossed a biscuit into it from his level de 
dred feet above. | 


The Vineyards of the Moselle Valley } 


Abe river formed a huge horseshoe at this point. Esy 
foot of the valley was beautifully cultivated. Field i 
wheat, plots of freshly plowed ground showing terra Ca 
against the green—all in perfect rectangles, in pre‘ 
order. The valley resembled a:vast checkerboard; e 
Moselle glistened like a silver ribbon. i 
All up the sides of the hills clung rich vineyards, = 
against landslides and threaded with paths for the work 
each vine neatly bound to its stake, the earth covered 1 1 
a sprinkling of shale. Those vineyards are a marye i 
meticulous care, and the Moselle country teems } 
them—right up to the crests of the precipitous rid 
Beyond are other hills of the Eifel Range, clothed } 
forests. And the German forests are as sedulously ten 
as their vineyards. Miles upon miles, and every foo 
them free of underbrush, each species of tree in its |1 
group. I’ll bet they have a card index of every ! 
Orchards, and sound hard roads bordered with f 
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\RUTH SINCLAIR loved her lovers dearly, YD 


. toward them that was very seductive in so 
utiful a young woman. She felt a personal 
onsibility for their ties, 
ir clothes, the books 
y read, and even the 
yession they made on 
ple; and she was al- 
ys ready, besides, to 
ry about their wet feet 
their coughs or their 
is, and give them cura- 
. tablets and warnings. 
‘piquant way of saying 
hee must do as thee is 
|, boy,” and her half- 
ful, half-tender insist- 
»e were terribly 
rastating to male 
rts, which as everybody 
ws are never so suscep- 
e as when the physical 
k is being cared for. 
‘ruth loved her three 
rs far too much for any 
of them to be particu- 
y contented; and it 
ainly lessened the rap- 
: of holding her satiny 
-hand—which was the 
t of her indulgence— 
now how cozily it was 
ome in two other big 
s. On rare occasions, 
1 as a bereavement or 
otor smash, there was 
1 a kiss and a hug for 
victim of misfortune; 
it was so impulsively 
2 and was so innocent 
ay apparent coquetry. 
_ the dizzy recipient 
d not use it as a prec- 
it or as anything in 
aature of an encroach- 
‘t, and yet he was just 
nuch the more en- 
ned in the siren’s web. 
iagh of course to call 
yh Sinclair a siren was 
lulous. Such compli- 
2d modern young 
.en are not to be so 
-y classified. One might 
ell compare a gleam- 
ever-changing opal to 
; of glass, or a sunset 
‘lamp shade. 
] moments of exasper- 
|. Barty Wheelock, who 
1a simple, direct sort of 
bn with a common- 
» vocabulary, used to 
ifruth a beautiful she-devil who was ruining his life— 
t further references to tentacles and octopuses; and 
* had been times when he had stood before her with 
sndy-colored hair all rumpled, and mingled wrath and 
ure in his honest blue eyes, to tell her that he could 
pend it any longer—no, by George, he couldn’t!— 
ould she have him or wouldn’t she? And if it was no 
going to walk right out, and never, never, never 
luth was so little of a she-devil that she liked to be 
one, and nestled back on her cushions with a thrill- 
sense of power over these wild, rampageous creatures 
. she had enslaved. Then when the scene had gone 
iough she would call up all the arts and wiles women 
v learned in the course of three million years and 
ht by degrees to their present perfection, and so pet 
dajole the poor distracted fellow that he would be 


wa oy LI el 
‘and assumed a maternal, possessive air AY VY Oy 
Y 


slim hand, and somehow feeling greatly refreshed 
dnecouraged, though as a matter of fact his courtship 
ot moved forward an inch. ¢ ; 

th’s parents came of an old. Philadelphia. Quaker 
and though they had been settled in New York for 
d of thirty years they had not outgrown their faith 
thir Pennsylvania ties. The quaint “thee” had. been 
ed; they dressed in the ordinary manner. Out- 
ry at least, Ezra Sinclair and his wife and daughter 
rélike any other well-bred, well-to-do New Yorkers. 


ILLUSTRATED B 


y appeased; when instead of “walking right out’? he» 
uistay long past the proper hour of eleven, holding that 


GRANT T. 


*‘Words, Compliments —are for the Little Things; the Big Ones —the Big Emotions —Make One Silent’’ 


But there was about them, nevertheless, a queer and wholly 
intangible difference—a quality of steadfastness, of seren- 
ity—as of another and more gracious world. Barty 
Wheelock said they were Sheraton in an age of universal 
veneer, and that the atmosphere of their house was as 
soothing as paregoric. 

Six children had been born to the Sinclairs in their old 
ivy-clad house on lower Fifth Avenue. One had died in 
infancy; four had grown up and flown away; Truth was 
the last, and was reaching the age when she, too, was preen- 
ing her untried wings and looking out longingly from the 
parental nest. There was just a little bitterness in her 
fledgling heart, for it seemed so stupid to be rich and have 
no limousine; to be rich and have no box at the opera; 
most stupid of all, with so many advantages, to have no 
social position whatever. 

‘How she hated to hear her father called “our princely 
benefactor’’ by all sorts of gray tiptoeing visitors, who said 
“thee’’.and talked of “‘our profession,’”’ when referring to 
their religion, and who walked away with immense checks 


-tueked into old-fashioned French-peasant purses. Were 


they not walking away with the balls and parties, the 
limousines and opera boxes, and oh, the friends she might 
have had! 

Truth was an exceedingly pretty young woman; one 
of those willowy, angelic blondes, with a sweet, demure yet 
sparkling expression, who go through the world with 
everybody spreading out carpets before them. No wonder 
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they are usually so kind and have such lovely 
dispositions. Who would not, if nobody ever 
crossed one, and everything disagreeable melted 
away before one’s smile? What a difference it 
might make in your dis- 
position—I know it would 
in mine—if suddenly all 
subway guards, street-car 
conductors, taxi drivers, 
salesmen and saleswomen, 
elevator boys, waiters, and 
even young monsters in 
box offices, became all at 
once extremely deferential 
and positively eager to be 
of service! One wonders 
how, with such advan- 
tages, Truth ever had a 
sad moment, though it 
must be confessed she had 
many. Possessing the 
magic key that opens every 
door, she was condemned 
to live in the social shadow. 
Wasn’t it maddening? To 
be twenty-two, really nice 
to look at, the daughter of 
a multimillionaire—and a 
nobody! 

And it was not as though 
she lacked family distinc- 
tion. By that standard she 
was certainly entitled to 
hold up her head with the 
best. The Sinclairs were 
no mushrooms that had 
sprung up overnight. It 
was a Quaker ancestor of 
theirs, the redoubtable 
Peleg Stubbs, who after 
half beating a highway- 
man to death had re- 
marked apologetically: 
“°’Twas not to hurt thee, 
friend, but to learn thee 
self-control.’’ Another an- 
cestor, Charity Sinclair, 
had scandalized her gen- 
eration and made her name 
imperishable by posing, 
undraped, for a famous 
French artist of the period, 
Chevalier Vaupin. Still 
another,named Truth also, 
had been publicly whipped 
in Boston for being a 
Quakeress—which was the 
way of the holy city with 
“pestilent heretics.’? No- 
body could well deny, 
therefore, that Truth had 
family. Very few New 
Yorkers indeed could go 
back so picturesquely. 

Had Truth been a more aggressive young woman she 
would have doubtless thrown off the parental yoke and 
achieved some degree of personal freedom. But she was 
one of those gentle, yielding girls whom affection holds 
in bonds of steel. 

Her ambitions were mere.wistful dreams, and it never 
occurred to her in her most imaginative flights that they 
might ever be made realities. It was her misfortune, be- 
sides, to be the last of a big family; her parents were quite 
old people and separated from her by an immensely wide 
gulf of years; their friends were all old, too, and the chil- 
dren of these friends, among whom the earlier Sinclairs had 
found their mates, were middle-aged people, now well- 
rooted in life, with a still younger generation playing about 
their knees. 

What Truth did not appreciate as she surveyed this 
young-man-less world, and what her parents did not appre- 
ciate either, was that they were both intensely jealous of 
her, striving with a curious malignancy—which of course 
they dressed up with much nicer names—to keep her 
isolated and unsought. These two old saints, overflowing 
with love, and so benignant-looking in their silvery decline, 
were veritable jailers, who had the unconscious intention 
of keeping her under lock and key till they died. Such 
jealousy in parents is as real a thing as the jealousy of 
lovers, though infinitely more obscure and unsuspected. 
When you have a paragon of a daughter whom no ordinary 
man is fit to approach, what else can you do but hold her 
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a prisoner while hoping vaguely that a corresponding male 
paragon may drop down from heaven to marry her? 

How many an old maid owes a wasted life to such rea- 
soning? How many a blooming girl has pined away and 
withered because no young man was good enough for her? 
Then finally these old people pass into oblivion, leaving 
her a thousand times more derelict than if she had married 
the most ordinary fellow“in the world. After all, even 
disillusionment is preferable to the security of a bomb- 
proof; and every dog has a snake eRe to have his day, 
you know. 

But the Sinclairs had set no easy: task for- themselves. 
They were old and shaky—and Nature is a formidable foe. 
The paragon, in spite of her gentleness and apparent 
docility, had a mutinous little heart in her bosom, and'a 


very human aptitude for stealth and cunning if checked , 


in other directions. Perhaps, indeed, she was no paragon at 


all, but just a girl like any other, and as determined to 


fulfill her destiny. If she could not meet men in the right 
way she would meet them in the wrong. Thus it was she 
picked up Barty Wheelock and Otto Abrogast and Jerome 
Watt, and foisted them on her family with so many fibs 
that it was hard to keep them straight. 


It was in the lobby of the Imperial Theater that she . 


first met Barty. She had gone there one afternoon to buy. 
two matinée seats for Maude Stewart’s new play— Maude 
Stewart, from her irreproachable life and as irreproachable 
plays, being the one actress—save Mrs. Dormer,. of 
course—whom Truth was permitted to see. There was an 
immensely long queue squeezing toward the boxoffice, and 


Truth, after a momentary hesitation and no little repug-.. 


nance at the physical contact it involved, took her station 
at the end. 

She had noticed a young man looking at her from his 
place a little farther up’ the line, but she was used to being 
looked at and scarcely gave him a thought. Barty Whee- 
lock, however, for it was no other, had been»terribly 


smitten; perhaps as he said afterward it really had “been - 


love at first sight; at any rate this young man, ordinarily 
the embodiment of good form, was suddenly nerved to do 
a most unheard-of thing—for him. Yielding to the uncon- 
trollable impulse he went over to Truth and, lifting his hat, 
he stammered out the request that he be permitted to buy 
her tickets for her and thus save her the inconvenience of 
remaining in line. 

The words came out with difficulty; he flushed; he 
stuttered; it was probably the most acutely uncomfort- 
able moment in his life. Nor was the situation made any 
better for him by Truth’s affronted glance and the shiver 
of resentment that ran through her like an electric shock. 
There ensued an instant of indecision in which Barty’s 
fate hung by a thread. Then with a swift appraisement of 
his correct appearance and deprecatory, well-bred manner 
Truth murmured, almost as much to her own surprise as 
to his, that she would be indeed very much obliged to him 
if he would take two places for the Wednesday matinée. 

As she withdrew from the crowd she kept studying him 
covertly, and was more and more impressed by his agree- 
able air and that whole unmistakable look which girls in 
one comprehensive word call ‘‘nice.”” Yes, a most attrac- 
tive young man; slight, of medium height, decidedly fair, 
and with a kind of alertness and boyishness that made one 
like him at once. He was certainly none of those odious 
creatures who haunt Broadway on the trail of young 
women. Truth went too much alone about 
New York not to know that type. 

Every peep at him was reassuring; and 
after having committed so unusual an ac- 
tion as to accept his services Truth felt 
the need of reassurance. With it was a 
vague pang of self-pity, an almost inex- 
plicable sadness, the sense of a clouded 
world which one was finally destined to 
quit—still unloved. When one is in love 
with love such feelings are easily 
stirred. A poem, a picture, a pass- 
ing face will engender them unac- 
countably. Youth in its endless 
search, its endless craving is as 
quick to suffer as it is to be happy. 
Poor Truth standing there so de- 
murely, the target of so many 
admiring glances, believed her- 
self to be the most miserable of 
women—and all on account of a 
young man with candy-colored 
hair and a rather perky nose who 
was himself in a similar turmoil 
of spirit. 

Suddenly a wild thought flamed 
within her—guiltily, recklessly — 
a meteor of a thought, darting 
through the grayest of gray skies. If only —if only Oh, 
why couldn’t she doit! It was entirely within the bounds 
of the permissible. It needed only the right kind of reserve 
to make it perfectly correct. Was it conscience or cow- 
ardice that was checking her? On examination it seemed 
to be conscience, which was saying “Certainly not!” 


‘incredibilities were taking place. 


emphatically. But to listen to conscience meant that the 
young man and she would pass like ships in the night— 
with nothing to mark the place but two little bits of 
pasteboard floating on the ocean. She smiled at the pic- 
ture,.and. with the smile, she felt.a whirling access. of 


“courage—that . odd, dizzy LODS ysl een in which all 


daring: things are conceived. 

She went’ over to where Barty was ataneiae: and said: 
not without a certain breathlessness: “‘T am so sorry I 
forgot to give you the money for the tickets. ”? ~And then 
as she handed him the bills from ‘her purse she added in as 
matter-of-fact .a tone as.she could force, herself to utter: 
“Might I ask you to be so kind as to leave the tickets at 
the box office in my name?” ~ 

Barty became a little breathless, too, as he realized what 
He was on edge with 
self-consciousness, momentarily” “petrified, and prickles 
were.running up and down his. back. The first tremors of 
romance can be almost as: ‘agonizing as they are delicious. 
Hat in hand and feeling“as though he were in a dream, he 
waited in anxious deference. © ' 

“For Miss Truth Sinclair, 99 Fifth Avenue,”’ 
mured. 

“With the greatest pleasure,’’ said Barty, recovering 
some of his poise and repeating the name in a softened 
voice so thatthe all-ears little pusher behind-him should 


she mur- 


” 


“catch none of,it; and then as he waited, fearing yet long- 


ing to speak, the palpitating instant passed and was lost 
forever. Truth broke the «si- 
lence with a few inaudible words 
of thanks, and with the slightest 
of slight bows walked away. % 
Barty remained in a transfig- 
ured world. A divine effulgence 
seemed still upon him. He was 
possessed by. the memory of 
those lovely blue eyes and of 
that .girlish, gracious voice. 
Though small pieces | of his heart 
werescattered allover New York 
no one before had ever car- 
ried off the whole article. He 
felt exquisitely bereft; was 
thrilled through and 
through; was elated to the 
skies yet somehow aching 
and miserable too.. The sor- 
rows and joys of twenty-six 
may be transient, but they 
are terribly poignant. 
Truth! What a 
strange name! What 
a sweet, odd name! 
Truth Sinclair. How 
melodiously it at- 
tached itself toa whole 
sequence of ideas: 
“My fiancée, Truth 


aa 
Wasn’t it Maddening ? To be Twentystwo, Really Nice 
to Look at, the Daughter of a Multimillionaire —and 
-a Nobody! 
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Truth, to Mr. John Barton Wheelock, Junior.’ 
Truth and Barty are coming.’ 

How youth leaps ahead and can make a fairy tal 
of half nothing, oblivious of queues and of jos: 
squeezing humanity—piling battlement on: battleme| 
a filmy castle rising to the skies! Yes, a transfigured wl 
a glowing, wonderful world; a world inconceivabh 
riched by the fact that Miss' ‘Truth’ ‘Sinclair’ “deign 
inhabit it. } 


It had gradually become a custom for Truth to i; 
either Miss Fifer or Mrs. Woodcock'to: accompany h} 
concerts or the opera. Miss Fifer was the indefati)| 
secretary of the Practical Braillé Workers’ Society, an 
indefatigability was supposed specially, to. entitle | 
such treats. 

There never was anybody so indefatigable as j 
Fifer; she vibrated spiritually like one of those fact 
that shake the ground and deafen the ears: as you 
proach them. She belonged to the race “of! little ; 
women with rasping voices and jumping nerves who i 


_for the purpose of spending rich peoples Ss mhoney | 


thankless poor. 
Mrs. Woodcock was a distant connection of the i 
clairs; a quavery old thing with a brainless butiattra i 
sprightliness, and so birdlike and chirrupy that you « 
easily fancy her hopping about on one leg and peckii ; 
crumbs. But for all her birdiness and chirps she ( 
hardly be counted on to”help with an escapade z 
escapade involving an unintroduced young man. I 
indeed, she wasn’t! She was likely to peck at any 
introduced young man, and peck hard! 
.. Miss Fifer or Mrs.'Woodcock? And ast 
turned them over in'her mind for the Wei: 
day matinée, wondering’ ‘yather dismally ai 
~ of them to choose—and wondering not dist |] 
~.at all. but with delicious “quivers wheth j 
‘would be there—she suddenly saw a way 0 ¢ 
her difficulties. She would defy routine ar 1 
vite little Edith Hotchkiss to go with her— |! 
Edith, aged ten, a shy, pale child who wa hi 
fragile cement that bound two discordant | i 
ents together. Accordingly and not without } 
idation, Truth telephoned to Mrs. Hote is 
and settled the matter out of hand. 


Little Edie would go with the greatest pi 


ure; little Edie would just love to go; a 


was so kind of Truth, so dear of her; and a 
Edie to wear her gray poplin or her Frenchs ' 


Truth chose the gray poplin, and after ren 
expression of gratitude on Mrs. Hotchkiss’ 
she hung up the receiver aware that her tro 
were only half over. i 
Her family received the news with the p: 
concern with which it received anything 
usual. The unusual always jarred on that 
household. There were anxious looks, dis 
posure, absurd forebodings. Might it no 
settle so young a child to take her to the thei! 
Ought not Mr. Hotchkiss’ permission to 
been asked also? Suppose this were to pré 
tate the final quarrel of their quarreling] § 
And had not Truth already made a ? 
engagement to take poor Miss Fifer? 
Did nothing ever escape those - 4 
*% ing, lynx-eyed ‘old jailers? There had 2 
a previous engagement with Miss Fife‘ 
vague, undecided sort of engagement—¥ / 
Truth had purposely put out of her heac 
ignored. Now it rose up and shook + 
proachful finger at her. yi 
“You should always consult me 4 e 
hand, my dear,” said Mrs. Sinclair. 
“Unsettling a young child is a most 
ous thing,” observed Papa Sinclair. 
‘And it would have been so easy to i 
included her too,” said Mrs. Sinclair, in} 
ing the indefatigable one. ‘‘The only 
of it that I can see is to get the idea 
for three others.” 
“T will ring up the theater myself,” > 
teered Mr. Sinclair. “We'll send your tiv 
down by a messenger boy and get three p'* 
in exchange so that youcanallsit together. 
them to me, dear.” F 
Her precious tickets! The tickets of sucht } 
ing possibilities! No, no, no, she would not! 
render them! Her father’s outstretched hand was see! 
to sweep her admirer into his pocket, while she, not ks 
ing what to say but tumultuously unwilling, hada pense 
of clinging to the poor young man’s legs. What was ‘ 
say? What was she to do? A succession of ideas bo 
her extremity flashed through her brain like vivid » 
lightnings. And she was at bay from more attacks 
one, for how could she possibly explain the reason I for 
ing the tickets at the box office? The color rose to her ¢ 
A little anger i is a great spur to people in tight plé 
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“Oh, You are Much Too Old and Dignified and Famous,’’ She Protested. ‘‘A Poor Little Worshiper Like Me Could Not Call You Otto’’ 


ou don’t give me any chance to explain, papa,” she 
| “Tt hurts me to be treated like such a child. When I 
11 out that Miss Fifer wanted so much more to hear 
{ Abrogast on Thursday afternoon—the next day, you 
(7—I invited her for then instead of Wednesday, and 
izht I would take little Edie Hotchkiss instead. That’s 
tere is to it, dad, though possibly Miss Fifer has mis- 
crstood.” 
ice all really good fibbing this had an approximation of 
| It was one of those lies that could be made to come 
a matter that casuists have wrangled over for ages. 
i: Fifer indeed adored the great Polish violinist, and had 
cast out hints for the very invitation that was now to 
«her on aricochet. That was how Truth had been so 
u’ with the date, which had been well implanted in her 
n. Previously she had thought it rather forward of 
s Fifer to bring up Abrogast’s name again and again 
3 significance that was most apparent; but now this 
tunity took on the aspect of a blessing in disguise. 
eelephone did the rest; and if the Recording Angel 
dcored a black mark against the name of Miss Truth 
var he was certainly obliged to rub it out again. 


Tith had never heard Abrogast, the principal reason 
ir that one had to buy seats weeks in advance, and then 
4:y from speculators. Apart from that, her love for 
1S, which was intense, and which atoned for so many 
pivations in her life, was peculiarly one of moods—and 
wvas she to foretell what her mood would be several 
el in advance? It might not be a mood for a violinist 
al no matter how renowned. It might be, too, that the 
accal Braille Workers, of whom Truth was one, had 
“tsomewhat overdosed with Abrogast rccords on the 
orgraph. Miss Fifer had a sheaf of them and kept 
forever turning. 

Tl fib that had to come true proved to be a frightfully 
besive fib. Though Truth tried at a dozen different 
vee there were no tickets to be had for Abrogast’s Thurs- 
y mcert except at a Forty-second Street speculator’s 
tenty dollars apiece. They were admirable seats, in 
z tird row off the main aisle. But forty dollars! It 
‘mi like a punishment from heaven. Forty dollars! 
t hat could she do but buy them, though the price 
1p)d her billfold? In fact, she could hardly meet it even 
th er last dimes and nickels. It ate up everything she 
d. “here could be no taxicab for little Edie. She would 
veo forgo, besides, six pairs of new silk stockings that 
> hii set her heart on. It was a staggering price, and as 
> Nit the scene of her humiliation and penance it was 
th \kind of hatred both for Miss Fifer and for Abrogast 


: h entered the theater with a fast-beating heart, 
®leside her, clinging to her hand, with the look of a 


child undergoing a rapturous experience. Truth was 
ashamed of her own emotion; it seemed to her silly, almost 
contemptible. Dreams were one thing; realities quite 
another. Her pride was on edge, quivering with repug- 
nance. What a gross impertinence it would be should he be 
there; grosser still if he should presume to speak to her! 
It all seemed suddenly so soiling, so common, so shop- 
girly. If he was indeed there she would put little Edie 
between them and coldly ignore his presence. And it was 
for this, then, that she had paid forty good dollars, told a 
bushel of fibs, and lost her silk stockings! What a fool she 
had been; what a dreadful little fool! She smiled to her- 
self, mourning not without a bitter humor for her lost 
forty dollars—she who had so few dollars at any time and 
had always to pinch and scrape to make a passable appear- 
ance. Well, at any rate poor Edie had benefited. That was 
the best there was to be said of the whole miserable, stupid, 
idiotic business. 

There he was! Her quick eyes discovered him almost as 
soon as she entered the aisle and stood, with Edie at her 
side, waiting for the usher to direct them. The fair hair, the 
slight but well-shaped shoulders, the revived recollection 
of a certain alertness that was unmistakable even from be- 
hind, all told her that the half-hidden face was his. 

But Truth was surprised, as Edie and she slowly made 
their way to their indicated places, to find that they were 
separated from him by an intervening lady—a lady whose 
slenderness and elegance and delicately retouched brown 
hair made it impossible to call her middle-aged, though she 
must have been in her forties: She was a most piquant- 
looking person, with such smiling eyes and such a roguish, 
honey-cornered mouth parting over the prettiest teeth, 
and all about her something so winsome and appealing 
that you straightway forgot she had any age, and thought 
only of the sweet, bubbling human soul within. 

It was his mother of course; his mother. The resem- 
blance was too pronounced to be doubted; and he made an 
immediate jump in Truth’s esteem, first for having such a 
mother, and then for having had the wit to bring her. The 
girl was disarmed, for it was no small matter to find herself 
saved from a situation that was jarring terribly on her 
fastidiousness. The reaction filled her with a wild elation, 
and when the pretty lady spoke to her, smiling irresistibly 
with the implication of a mutually held secret, she re- 
sponded no less cordially. In hardly no time there grew up 
a gay, whimsical acquaintance which was soon made to 
include ‘“‘my son, Barty—Miss Sinclair, my son, Barton 
Wheelock’’—and became almost regularized by the neces- 
sary shibboleths. 

It grew perceptibly at the interval following the first act. 
Barty, leaning across his mother, his eager face full of wor- 
ship, had the felicity of talking to his angel and of learning 
how she spent every Tuesday and Saturday afternoon at 


the Practical Braille Workers’ Society on East Eleventh 
Street, helping to set up type and print books for the blind. 

“There are some fifty or sixty of us,’’ she explained, 
“‘and we each have different days and hours, so that Miss 
Fifer, our managing secretary, always has a working force 
of five or six. Last year we printed over six thousand vol- 
umes, every one of them set up and printed and bound in 
our own shop.” 

Barty asked very humbly whether an outsider—he, for 
instance—might aid in a service that seemed to him so 
admirable, and had the surpassing joy of having his name 
and address taken, with the promise of a blank from Miss 
Fifer on the morrow. Truth spoke feelingly about the 
society and described the calls that came to it from such 
odd, pathetic places; and she drew, or rather dotted, with 
Barty’s pencil the alphabet of Braille point on the margin 
of a program. Amid all those matinée girls, chattering and 
eating candy all about them, Truth seemed to him like some 
rare and lovely being apart, animated by noble purposes 
and with a heart full of pity for the unfortunate. Mrs. 
Wheelock also was much impressed. 

“My dear, you are a perfect saint!’’ she exclaimed. 

Truth blushed. 

“Thee pays me too much honor,” she replied, laughing 
and affecting the old-fashioned phraseology of her sect— 
as she often did when embarrassed. ‘‘ Quaker girls are al- 
ways expected to do something, you know; and I am lucky 
to get anything so congenial. So please don’t think I ama 
saint. I wouldn’t be a saint if I could, for nobody loves 
saints except old ladies and biographers. Sometimes I 
really wish there was a personal devil—a real, glistening, 
forked-tail devil that I could make a wonderful bargain 
with for my soul. Then you would see how little of a saint 
I was!” 

“You will get everything in the world without that,’ 
said. Mrs. Wheelock. ‘‘It is your poor lovers who will be 
trying to sell their souls.”’ 

Barty was attempting to say ‘‘I know I would” when 
the curtain went up and the gentleman behind him hissed 
like a serpent. The poor little avowal fell by the wayside, 
and no one except Barty seemed to care what had become 
of it. 

At the close of the second act Barty, much against his 
will, was made to avail himself of the ten-minute inter- 
mission and retire for asmoke. This allowed of confidences 
that his presence rendered impossible, 

Truth learned that Barty was the only son—the only 
child; that the Wheelocks had been people of considerable 
means, with a house on East Fiftieth Street a few numbers 
from the Avenue, and a country estate on Long Island 
before Mr. Wheelock had died, overwhelmed by business 
misfortunes. The widow was left with but a few hundreds 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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HIS is not the story of Theodora Duke and Stacy 
[[tinastrom, but of a traveling bag with silver fittings, 

a collection of cloisonné, a pile of ratty schoolbooks, 
and a fireless cooker that did not cook. 

Long before these things were acquired, when Theo was 
a girl and her father, Lyman Duke, was a so-so dealer in 
cut-over lands, there was a feeling of adventure in the 
family. They lived in a small brown house which predi- 
cated children and rabbits in the back yard, and a father 
invariably home for supper. But Mr. Duke was always 
catching trains to look at pine tracts in Northern Minne- 
sota. Often his wife went along, and, in the wilds, way and 
beyond Grand Marais and the steely shore of Lake Su- 
perior, she heard wolves howl and was unafraid. The 
Dukes laughed much those years, and were eager to see 
mountains and new kinds of shade trees. 

Theo found her own freedom in exploring jungles of five- 
foot mullen weeds with Stacy Lindstrom. That pale, 
stolid little Norwegian she chose from her playmates be- 
cause he was always ready to try new games. 

The city of Vernon was newer then—in 1900. There 
were no country clubs, no fixed sets. The pioneers from 
Maine and York State who had appropriated lumber and 
flour were richer than the newly come Buckeyes and 
Hoosiers and Scandinavians, but they were friendly. As 
they drove their smart trotters the leading citizens shouted 
“Hello, Heinie,” or ‘“‘Evenin’, Knute,” without a feeling 
of condescension. In preferring Stacy Lindstrom to Eddie 
Barnes, who had a hundred-dollar bicycle and had spent 
a year in a private school, Theo did not consider herself 
virtuously democratic. Neither did Stacy! 

The brown-haired, bright-legged, dark-cheeked, glowing 
girl was a gorgeous colt, while he was a fuzzy lamb. Theo’s 
father had an office, Stacy’s father a job in a planing mill. 
Yet Stacy was the leader. He read books, and he could 
do things with his hands. He invented Privateers, which 
is a much better game than Pirates. For his gallant com- 
pany of one privateers he rigged a forsaken dump cart, 
in the shaggy woods on the Mississippi bluffs, with sack- 
cloth sails, barrel-hoop cutlasses, and a plank for victims 
to walk. Upon the request of the victims, who were Theo, 
he added to the plank a convenient handrail. 

But anyone could play Ship—even Eddie Barnes. From 
a territorial pioneer Stacy learned of the Red River carts 
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which, with the earthquaking squawk of ungreased wheels 
and the glare of scarlet sashes on the buckskin shirts of 
drivers, used to come plodding all the redskin-haunted way 
from the outposts of the Free Trappers; bearing marten 
and silver fox for the throats of princesses. Stacy changed 
the privateers’ brigantine into a Red River cart. Some- 
times it was seven or ten carts, and a barricade. Behind 
it Stacy and Theo kept off hordes of Dakotas. 

After.voyaging with Stacy, Theo merely ya-ah’d at Eddie 
Barnes when he wanted her to go skating. Eddie consid- 
ered a figure eight, performed on the ice of a safe creek, the 
final accomplishment of imaginative sport, while Stacy 
could from immemorial caverns call the wizard Merlin as 
servitor to a little playing girl. Besides, he could jump on 
ski! And mend a bike! Eddie had to take even a dirty 
sprocket to the repair shop. 

The city, and Theo, had grown less simple-hearted when 
she went to Central High School. Twenty-five hundred 
boys and girls gathered in those tall gloomy rooms, which 
smelled of water pails and chalk and worn floors. There 
were a glee club, a school paper, a debating society and 
dress-up parties. The school was brisk and sensible, but it 
was too large for the intimacy of the grade buildings. 
Eddie Barnes was conspicuous now, with his energy in 
managing the athletic association, his beautifully combed 
hair and his real gold watch. Stacy Lindstrom was lost in 
the mass. 

It was Eddie who saw Theo home from parties. He was 
a man of the world. He went to Chicago as calmly as you 
or I would go out to the St. Croix River to spear pickerel. 

Stacy rarely went to parties. Theo invited him to her 
own, and the girls were polite to him. Actually he danced 
rather better than Eddie. But he couldn’t talk about 
Chicago. He couldn’t talk at all. Nor did he sing or go 
out for sports. His father was dead. He worked Satur- 
days and three nights a week in an upholstery shop—a 
dingy, lint-blurred loft, where two old Swedes kept up as 
a permanent institution a debate on the Lutheran Church 
versus the Swedish Adventist. 
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‘“‘Why don’t you get a good live jo. 
Eddie patronizingly asked Stacy at rec; 
and Theo echoed the question; but nei 
of them had any suggestions about | 
good live jobs. | 

Stacy stood from first to fifth in ey 
class. But what, Eddie demanded, | 
the use of studying unless you nad 
to be aschool-teacher? Which he certa | 
was not! He was going to college, 
was eloquent and frequent on this tc: 
It wasn’t the darned old books, but | 
association with the fell: 
that educated you, he poit; 
out. Friendships. He 
Helped a fellow like the dic 
both in society and business, ’ 
= he got out of college. | 
ae. “Yes, I suppose 80,” si 

a Theo. es 
' Eddie said that Stacy 
* longitudinal, latitudinous, | 
‘ thermic, geologic, catawan: 
boid Scandahoofian. aaa 
admired the way Edi 

make up long words. Theo’s¢ 
sister, Janet, who had cold, level «: 
said that Theo was a fool to let ashe 
drabby nobody like that Stacy 
strom carry her books home fromsel 
Theo defended Stacy whenever | 
mentioned. There is nothing‘ 
cools young affection as having 
fend people. 

After high school Eddie went 
college, Stacy was a clerk in 1 
commissioner’s department 0 
road—and the Dukes became 
immediately ceased to be adveni 

Iron had been found under Mr.! 
holdings in Northern Minn 
refused to sell. He leased tk 
the iron-mining company, 
time ascoop brought upama 
earth in the open pit the com 
very fast and dropped twenty-~ 
in Mr. Duke’s pocket. He 
with silver and importance; he bought the P. 
mansion and became the abject servant of pos 

The Broom mansion had four drawing-rooms 
limestone fireplace and a tower and a half. * 
tower was merely an octagonal shingle structure 
bulbous Moorish top; but the full tower, whic 
stone on a base of brick, had cathedral windows, a we 
vane, and a metal roof down which dripped decor’ fi 
blobs like copper tears. While the mansion was 
decorated the Dukes senior took the grand t 
Miami to Port Said, and brought home a carload of 
ures. There was a ready-made collection of 
which an English baron had spent five years in 
in Japan, and five hours in losing at Monte Cz 
was a London traveling bag, real seal, too cra 
silver fittings to admit much of anything els 
heavy for anyone save a piano mover to lift. 
rugs, and books, and hand-painted pictures, 
window from Nuremberg, and ushabti figures f 
and a pierced brass lamp in the shape of a mosq 

All these symbols of respectability the Dukes 
the renovated Broom mansion, and settled doy 
them. ; 

Lyman Duke was a kindly man, and shrewd 
pride of ownership was a germ, and he was a & 
Who, he meditated, had such a lamp? Could. jel 


book backs? hs 

Mrs. Duke organized personally conducted aX 
to view the Axminster rug in the library. 
that she had ever stood brushing her hair be 
bureau. Now she sat before a dressing table disp! 
candlesticks, an eyelash pencil, and a powder-pufl | Ml 
gold lace over old rose. Janet moved graciously,’ 
invited little sister Theo to be cordially unpleasat 
grubby friends of grammar-school days. 

The accumulation of things to make other p 
vious\is nothing beside their accumulation bec 
the thing to do. Janet discovered that |! 


Eeable without an evening cloak. At least three 
ng cloaks were known to exist within a block of the 
m mansion. True, nobody wore them. There aren’t 
yalls or plays except in winter, and during a Vernon 
sr you don’t wear a satin cloak—you wear a fur coat 
1 muffler and a sweater and arctics, and you brush 
rozen breath from your collar, and dig out of your 
s like a rabbit emerging from a brush pile. But if 
ody had them Janet was not going to be marked for 
s one ignorant of the niceties. She used the word 
sties” frequently and without quailing. 

e got an evening cloak. Also a pair of fifteen-dollar 
netal pumps, which she discarded for patent leathers 
on as she found that everybody wore those—every- 
being a girl in the next block, whose house wasn’t 
yhere near as nice as “ours.” 
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BO was only half glad of their grandeur. Oh, un- 
subtedly she was excited about the house at first, 
mentioned it to other girls rather often, and rang for 
s she didn’t need. But she had a little pain in the 
“ence. She felt that she hadn’t kept up defending 
y Lindstrom very pluckily. 

e was never allowed to forget Stacy’s first call at the 
sion. The family were settled in the house. They 
anxious for witnesses of their nobility. The bell rang 
ght one Saturday evening when they were finishing 
st, It was hard to be finishing dinner at eight. They 
neen used to starting at six-thirty-one and ending the 
lap, neck and neck, at six-fifty-two. But by starting 
ven, and having a salad, and letting father smoke his 
at the table, they had stretched out the ceremony 
reasonable decency. 

the sound of the buzz in the butler’s pantry Janet 
aked: “Oh, maybe it’s the Garlands! Or even the 
jails!” She ran into the hall. 

anet! Jan-et! The maid will open the door!” Mrs. 
> wailed. 

know, but I want to see who it is!” 

net returned snapping: “‘Good heavens, it’s only that 
7 Lindstrom! Coming at this early hour! And he’s 
_ a new suit, just to go calling: It looks like sheet 
” 

‘eo pretended she had not heard. She fled to the 
‘ot library. She was in a panic. She was ashamed of 
lf, but she didn’t trust Stacy to make enough impres- 
| So it was Mr. Duke who had the first chance at the 
ince: . 

‘h, Stacy, glad to see you, my boy. The girls are 
1 some place. Theo!” 

‘yman! Don’t shout so! I’ll send a maid to find her,” 
nstrated Mrs. Duke. 

‘h, she’ll come a-running. Trust these girls to know 
= a boy’s round!” boomed Mr. Duke. 

fuet had joined Theo in the library. She veritably 
sl as she protested: ‘“Boys-s-s-s-s! We come run- 
— eommonplace railway clerk!’ 

20 made her handkerchief into a 

r, tight little ball in her lap, smoothed 
u and very carefully began to tear 


f 


, border. 
\r Mr. Duke was shouting: 
Oe see my new collection while 
T waiting.” 
“hate you!” Theo snarled at 
1¢ and ran into the last of the 
ie of drawing-rooms. From its 
"kess she could see her father and 
© She felt that she was protect- 
- tis, her brother, from danger; 
mihe greatest of dangers—being 
rd in the presence of the 
arer, Janet. She was aware of 
ieslithering in beside her. 
‘Dw what do you think of that, 
"Mir. Duke was demanding. He 
i tlocked a walnut cabinet, taken 
5 j enameled plate. 
stiy was radiant. “Oh, yes. I 
oMwhat that stuff is. I’ve read 
out. It’scloysoan.’’ Hehad pronounced 
o me with moan. 
‘Vill, not precisely! Cloysonnay, most folks would 
lit Or culwasonnay, if you want to be real highbrow. 
t Oysoan, that’s pretty good! Mamma! Janet! The 
Ss this is cloysoan! Ha, ha! Well, never mind, my 
y. aid folks than you and I have made that kind of 
ex? 
; was tittering. The poisonous stream of it trickled 
ker all the rooms. Stacy must have heard. He 
ke'about uneasily. 
Su enly Theo saw him as a lout, in his new suit, that 
ng ke wood. He was twisting a button and trying to 
e ck at Mr. Duke. 
heloisonné plate was given to Stacy to admire. What 
was a flare of many-colored enamels in tiny com- 
ts. Tn the center a dragon writhed its tongue in a 


field of stars, and on the rim were buds on clouds of snow, 
a flying bird, and amusing symbols among willow leaves. 

But Mr. Duke was lecturing on what he ought to have 
seen: 

“This is a sara, and a very fine specimen. Authorities 
differ, but it belonged either to the Shi sinwo or the 
Mon-zeki—princely monks, in the monastery of Nin-na-ji. 
Note the extreme thinness of the cloisons, and 'the pastes 
are very evenly vitrified. The colors are remarkable. 
You'll notice there’s slate blue, sage green, chrome yellow, 
and—uh—well there’s several other colors. You see the 
ground shows the kara kusa. That bird there is a ho-ho 
in flight above the branches of the kiri tree.” 

Stacy had a healthy suspicion that a few months before 
Mr. Duke had known no more about Oriental art than 
Stacy Lindstrom. But he had no Japanese words for 
repartee, and he could only rest his weight on the other 
foot and croak ‘‘ Well, well!’ 

Mr. Duke was beatifically going on: ‘‘Now this chat- 
subo, you'll notice, is not cloisonné at all, but champlevé. 
Very important point in studying shippo ware. Note the 
unusually fine kiku crest on this chawan.”’ 

“T see. Uh—I see,” said Stacy. 0 

“Just a goat, that’s all he is, just a giddy goat,’’ Janet 
whispered to Theo in the dark room beyond, and pranced 
away. 

It was five minutes before Theo got up courage to rescue 
Stacy. When she edged into the room he was sitting in a 

“large leather chair and fidgeting. He was fidgeting in 
twenty different but equally irritating ways. He kept 
recrossing his legs, and every time he crossed them the 
stiff trousers bagged out in more hideous folds. Between 
times he tapped his feet. His fingers drummed on the 
chair. He looked up at the ceiling, licking his lips, and 
hastily looked down, with an artificial smile in acknowl- 
edgment of Mr. Duke’s reminiscences of travel. 

Theo swooped on Stacy with hands clapping in welcome, 
with a flutter of white muslin skirts about young ankles. 

“‘Tsn’t the house comfy? When we get a pig we can 
keep him under that piano! Come on, I’ll show you all the 
hidey holes,’’ she crowed. 

She skipped off, dragging him by the hand—but she 
realized that she was doing altogether too much dragging. 
Stacy, who had always been too intent on their games to 


“You Want to Watch Your Uncle Stacy. 
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be self-conscious, was self-conscious enough now. What 
could she say to him? 

She besought: “‘I hope you'll come often. We'll have 
lots of fun out of ——” 

“Oh, you won’t know me any more, with a swell place 
like this,’’ he mumbled. 

As women do she tried to bandage this raw, bruised 
moment. She snapped on the lights in the third drawing- 
room, and called his attention to the late Mr. P. J. 
Broom’s coat of arms carved en the hulking stone fire- 
place. ‘‘I got the decorator to puzzle it out for me, and as 
far as he could make out, if Pat Broom was right he was 


' descended from an English duke, a German general and a 


” 


Serbian undertaker. He didn’t miss a trick except —— 

“Well, it’s a pretty fine fireplace,’’ Stacy interrupted. 
He looked away, his eyes roving but dull, and dully he 
added: ‘‘Too fine for me, I guess.” 

Not once could she get him to share her joy in the 
house. He seemed proud of the virtue of being poor. Like 
a boast sounded his repeated ‘‘Too darn fine for me— 
don’t belong in with all these doo-dads.”” She worked 
hard. She showed him not only the company rooms but 
the delightful secret passage of the clothes chute which led 
from an upstairs bedroom to the laundry; the closet 
drawers which moved on rollers and could be drawn out 
by the little finger; the built-in clock with both Trinity 
and Westminster chimes; the mysterious spaces of the 
basement, with the gas drier for wet wash, and the wine 
cellar which—as it so far contained only a case of beer and 
seven bottles’of ginger ale—was chiefly interesting to the 
sense of make-believe. 

Obediently he looked where she pointed; politely he 
repeated that everything was ‘‘ pretty fine’; and not once 
was he her comrade. The spirit of divine trust was dead, 
horribly mangled and dead, she panted, while she caroled 
in the best nice-young-woman tone she could summon: 
‘See, Stace. Isn’t this cun-ning?”’ 

It is by certain mystics fabled that the most malig- 
nant ghosts are souls that in life have been the most kindly 
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and beloved. Dead though this ancient friendship seemed, 
it had yet one phase of horror to manifest. After having 
implied that he was a plain honest fellow and glad of it, 
Stacy descended to actual boasting. They sat uneasily in 
the smallest of the drawing-rooms, their eyes fencing. 
Theo warned herself that he was merely embarrassed. She 
wanted to be sorry for him. But she was tired—tired of 
defending him to others, tired of fighting to hold his 
affection. 

“‘T certainly am eating the work in the tax commis- 
sioner’s office. I’m studying accounting systems and bank- 
ing methods evenings, and you want to watch your Uncle 
Stacy. I’ll make some of these rich fellows sit up! I know 
the cashier at the Lumber National pretty well now, and 
he as much as said I could have a job there, at better 
money, any time I wanted to.” 

He did not say what he wished to put into the railroad 
and the bank—only what he wished to get out of them. 
He had no plans, apparently, to build up great institu- 
tions for Vernon, but he did have plans to build up a large 
salary for Stacy Lindstrom. 

And one by one, as flustered youth does, he dragged in 
the names of all the important men he had met. The con- 
versation had to be bent distressingly to get them all in. 

He took half an hour in trying to make an impressive 
exit. 

“‘T hate him! He expects me to be snobbish! He made 
it so hard for me to apologize for being rich. He —— Oh, 
I hate him!’’ Theo sobbed by her bed. 
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OT for a week did she want to see the boy again; and 
not for a month did he call. By that time she was used 
to doing without him. Before long she was used to doing 
without most people. She was left lonely. Janet had gone 
East to a college that wasn’t a college at all, but a mani- 
curist’s buffer of a school, all chamois, celluloid and pink 
powder—a school all roses and purring and saddle horses 
and pleasant reading of little manuals about art. Theo 
had admired her older sister. She had been eager when 
Janet had let her wash gloves and run ribbons. She 
missed the joy of service. She missed too the conveniences 
of the old brown house—the straw-smelling dog house in 
the back yard, with the filthy, agreeable, gentlemanly old 
setter who had resided there; and the tree up which a 
young woman with secret sorrows could shin resentfully. 
Not only Janet and Eddie Barnes but most of Theo’s 
friends had escaped domestic bliss and gone off to school. 
Theo wanted to follow them, but Mrs. Duke objected. ‘I 
wouldn’t like to have both my little daughters desert me 
at once.”’ At the age halfway between child and independ- 
ent woman Theo was alone. She missed playing; she 
missed the achievements of housework, 

In the old days on the hired girl’s night out Theo had 
not minded splashing in rainbow-bubbled suds and polish- 
ing the water glasses to shininess. But now there was no 
hired girl’s night out; and no hired girls. There were 
maids instead, three of 
them, with a man who took 
care of the furnace and gar- 
den and put on storm win- 
dows. The eldest of the 
maids was the housekeeper- 
cook, and she wasa straight- 
mouthed, carp-eyed person 
named Lizzie. Lizzie had 
been in the best houses. She 
saw to it that neither the 
otherservantsnorthe Dukes , » 
grew slack. She would have 
fainted at the sight of Sun- 
day supper in the kitchen or 
of Theo washing dishes. 

Mr. Duke pretended to be 
glad that they had a furnace 
man; that he no longer had 
to put on overalls and black 
leather gloves to tend the 
furnace and sift the ashes. 
That had been his before- 
supper game at theshabby brown’ 
house. As a real-estate man he Pa 
had been mediocre. Asafurnace 7 Fa 
man he had been a surgeon, an 
artist. He had operated on the furnace deli- 
eately, giving lectures on his technic to a clinic of 
admiring young. You mustn’t, he had exhorted, 
shake for one second after the slivers of hot 
coal tumble through the grate. You must turn 
off the draft at exactly the moment when the rose and 
saffron flames quiver above the sullen mound of coal. 

His wife now maintained that he had been dreadfully 
bored and put upon by chores. He didn’t contradict. He 
was proud that he no longer had to perch on a ladder 
holding a storm window or mightily whirling the screw 
driver as the screws sunk sweetly home. But it was to be 
noticed that with nothing to do but to look at the furnace 
man, to hold his pockets open for the quarters from the 


iron-mining company, and to gaze at his collections of jugs 
and bugs and rugs—he became slow of step and foggy of 
eye, and sometimes, about nothing in particular, he sighed. 

Whenever they had guests for dinner he solemnly 
showed the cloisonné, and solemnly the guests said “‘Oh,”’ 
and “Really?” and ‘‘Isit?’? They didn’t want to see the 
cloisonné, and Mr. Duke didn’t want to show it, and of his 
half-dozen words of Japanese he was exceeding weary. 
But if one is a celebrated collector one must keep on col- 
lecting and showing the collections. 

These dinners and private exhibits were part of a social 
system in which the Dukes were entangled. It wasn’t an 
easy-fitting system. It was too new. If we ever have pro- 
fessional gentlemen in this country we may learn to do 
nothing and do it beautifully. But so far we want to do 
things. Vernon society went out for businesslike activities. 
There was much motoring, golf and the discussion of golf, 
and country-club dances at which the men’s costumes ran 
from full evening dress through dinner coats to gray suits 
with tan shoes. 

Most of the men enjoyed these activities honestly. 
They danced and motored and golfed because they liked 
to; because it rested them after the day in the office. But 
there was a small exclusive set in Vernon that had to 
spend all its time in getting recognized as a small exclusive 
set. It was social solitaire. By living in a district com- 
posed of a particular three blocks on the Boulevard of the 


Lakes Mr. Duke had been pushed into that exclusive ‘ 


set—Mrs. Duke giving a hand in the pushing. 

Sometimes he rebelled. He wanted to be back at work. 
He had engaged a dismayingly competent manager for his 
real-estate office, and even by the most ingenious efforts to 
find something wrong with the books or the correspond- 
ence he couldn’t keep occupied at the office for more than 
two hours a day. He longed to discharge the manager, but 
Mrs. Duke would not have it. She enjoyed the ownership 
of a leisure-class husband. 

For rich women the social system in Vernon does pro- 
vide more games than for men. The poor we have always 
with us, and the purpose of the Lord in providing the poor 
is to enable us of the better classes to amuse ourselves by 
investigating them and uplifting them and at dinners tell- 
ing how charitable we are. The poor don’t like it much. 
They have no gratitude. They would rather be uplifters 
themselves. But if they are taken firmly in hand they can 
be kept reasonably dependent and interesting for years. 

The remnants of the energy that had once taken Mrs. 
Duke into the woods beyond the end of steel now drove 
her into poor-baiting. She was a committeewoman five 
deep. She had pigeonholes of mysteriously important 
correspondence, and she hustled about in the limousine. 
When her husband wanted to go back and do real work she 
was oratorical: 

““That’s the trouble with the American man. He really 
likes his sordid office. No, dearie, you just enjoy your 
leisure for a while yet. As soon as we finish the campaign 
for censoring music you and I will run away and take a 
good trip—San Francisco and Honolulu.” 

But whenever she actually was almost ready to go even 
he saw objections. How ridiculous to desert their adorable 
house, the beds soft as whipped cream, the 
mushrooms and wild rice that only Lizzie 
could cook, for the discomforts of trains and 
hotels! And was it safe to leave the priceless 


She Was Too Frightened 
to Move. She Could Smelt Smoke, 
Hear a Noise Like the Folding of Stiff Wrapping Paper 
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collections? There had been a burglar scare—there al 
has just been a burglar scare in all cities. The D 
didn’t explain how their presence would keep bu 
away, but they gallantly gave up their lives to guardin 
cloisonné, while they talked about getting a caretalae a 
never tried to get him. 

Thus at last was Lyman Duke become a prison gua 
shackled to the things he owned, and the longest journ 
of the man who had once desired new peaks and softer 
was a slow walk down to the Commercial Club for tn 


IV 


Vea Janet and Eddie Barnes and the rest of 2. 
friends came back from college; when the sons we 
into their fathers’ wholesale offices and clubs, and t 
daughters joined theirmothers’ lecture courses and soc 

and there was an inheriting Younger Set and many fam 
plans for marriages—then Theo ceased to be lon 
remembered how to play. She had gone to desul 
dances during their absence, but only with people to 
or too young. Now she had a group of her own, § 
danced with a hot passion’ for music and movement; | 
questioning about life disappeared in laughter as she 1 
to the rushing of people and the flashing of gowns, 

Stacy Lindstrom was out of existence in ca 
world. Stacy was now chief clerk in the railroad 
commissioner’s office, and spoken of as future 
cashier in the Lumber National Bank. But he : 
insignificant. He was thin—not slim. He was silen 
not reserved. His clothes were plain—not cleverly ing 
spicuous. He wore eyeglasses with a gold chain attach 
to a hoop over one ear; and he totally failed to insist t} 
he was bored by the vaudeville which everybody attend 
and everybody sneered at. Oh, he was ordinary, 1 
and through. 

Thus with boarding-school wisdom Janet dissec 
unfortunate social problem known as Stacy : 
Theo didn’t protest much. It*was not possible 
to keep on for five years very ardently defending 
who changed as little as Stacy. And Theo was 

Not only to dances did Janet lead her, but into 
lights of being artistic. Janet had been gapingly 
by the Broom mansion when the family had aequ 
but now, after vacation visits to Eastern friends, 
that the large brown velvet chairs were stuffy, 
table with the inlaid chessboard of mother-of-pea 
ror. What Janet saw she also expressed, in wo 
and sharp as swords at chilly dawn. 

In’ one of the manuals the girls had been tom 
couraged to glance through at Janet’s college it 
ageously stated that simplicity was the keynote in 
tion. At breakfast, dinner, and even at suppers 
abstracted from the ice box at two A. M., Janet 
that their ratty old palace ought to be refurni 
parents paid no attention. That was just as v 

Otherwise Janet would have lost the chance 
her portable pulpit and admonish: ‘‘When I hi 
it will be absolutely simple. Just a few exq 
and not one chair that doesn’t melt into the e 
Things—things—things—they are so dreadful! 
have a thing I can’t use. Use is the test of beau 

Theo knew that the admirable Janet expressed 
which she had been feeling like a dull unplaced 
became a member of an informal art association 
ing of herself, Janet, Eddie Barnes and Harry Me 
Janet’s chief suitor. It is true that the art as 
gave most of its attention to sitting together in 
dances and giggling at other people’s clothes, | 
did lead them to an exhibit at the Vi 
Institute, and afterward they had 
intellectual and peculiar and proud. — Ms | . 

Eddie Barnes = 
new depths. He had atten’ 
a great seaboard univer 
whose principal distineti 
sides its athletics, was its 

in ung gentloments 


against the Dukes’ mosques! 
brass lamp Eddie was heardt 
a number of terribly good things about } n€ 
value of knowing wall sconces. aoe 
When Janet and Harry McPherson were: a! 
Eddie was best man, Theo bridesmaid. e 
Janet had furnished her new house. Wie! - 
had accompanied Janet on the first shopping 
she had wanted to know just what sort 
would perform the miracle of melting into 1 
vironment. She wondered whether they cow 
found in department stores or only in m 
But Janet led her to a place only too far 
Crt ts League Shoppe, where Mrs. Dukeal 
dle shades and small almond dishes. 
(Continued on Page 33) 


MUST be plain to every thinking 
an that the end of the war should 
yt mean the end of our merchant 
Most of us have no idea of such 
g or the possi- 
y of such a 
_ Ships are be- 
wunched every 
the industry 
feels the mo- 
im of the great 
drive. The 
ing Board is 
rudy taking 
ires to ease its 
into private 
; its own con- 
nce is perhaps 
s date of lim- 
uration. It is 
y concerned in 
herding its 
t fleet into 
ican folds. 
; to seafaring 
seems certain 
unless some- 
is done to put 
teh for sea- 
g into some 
of our popula- 
hese ships are 
to drift out of 
ands as fast as 
are launched. 
e personnel 
foreign the 
ship will grow 
o. It will lie 
ally where the 
n for condi- 
g and sailing 
‘is. Nothing 
e certain than 
if our mer- 
ifleet does not 
‘rom the gen- 
tock its fair 
of intelligence 
ea it will 
| as it has 
in the past, 
ne hands of the lost dogs, derelicts and incompe- 
smen who have neither brains nor resolution to hold 
hishore. These are not the men to rise to big office. 
ir inference is that we should have to turn over the 
‘on of affairs to those who can direct. 
C Norway, Denmark and Sweden are in a buying 
c they have lost tonnage and must recoup themselves. 
uife is the sea, as much so almost as in the days of 
‘ie Red. So with England. These countries breed 
1 as Inevitably as a fur country breeds fur. They 
yout of Northern Russia and Germany also; men who 
“ised into a ship’s rigging from the cradle, and learn 
eense there, and ship sense—‘“‘savvy”’ is the interna- 
a.vord for it—a right knowledge of what to doand when 
>, the sort of instant knowledge that will work in the 
‘tips though its possessor be stood on his head. 
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Why Scorn the Squarehead ? 


ij 
QAREHEADS” they are called a bit contemptuously 

those not squareheads who are in the same trade; 
ner was contempt less merited; and perhaps a share 
‘O'ssional jealousy enters into the opprobrious word. 
Thead, I affirm, should be a term of honor. These 
teads know their business. They are seamen; they 
hed, reef and steer. On the ship I have just left, out 
ucible seamen—who professed themselves able to 
» 7 Signing on as able seamen—there were found to be 
tree who could actually steer. With the others the 
at wild as a pigeon. Now on a black night in con- 
—Sips to the right of you, ships to the left of you, 
Pehance a trinitrotoluol baby steaming on ahead of 
—i behooves a ship to have helmsmen who can put 
ke the ship’s nose where you think the ship’s nose 

e. 

she three men who could steer were Preede, Spliht 
ca—a Russian, a Swede and an Italian. Preede, 
h Russian, a boy of barely eighteen years, was 
e three. But they could not speak English. The 
n who were put from the wheel spoke very lucid 
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English indeed. They were more intelligent on the whole 
than Preede, Manca and Spliht. But they could not steer. 
They had not that instinct for conning the spokes, that 
mysterious foreknowledge of how the ship will go next 
which is the be-all and the end-all of a good wheelman. 
They hadn’t been long enough at sea. 

What, then, will make sea-goers of us? At present it 
must be confessed that we have a positive aversion to it. 
We sum it up quickly by saying “‘It’s a dog’s life.” More 
than that, we say to ourselves ‘‘It’s a lost dog’s life; one 
wherein hard knocks and hard characters abound.” If we 
think of a sailor we are all too likely to think of a drunken 
sailor. It is good idiom among us to speak of spending 
money like a drunken sailor. A sailor in short is, in our 
national view of it, a sad dog, and at the same time a gay 
dog; aman who lushes round with the ale hounds while 
ashore, and has’a wife in every port, and who if he comes 
into your kitchen is likely to put his feet up on the stove 
and break out into questionable chanteys. 

On this very last point let me pause here to say that the 
chantey is very nearly a lost art; though I hear that on our 
training ships they are reviving it. 

Now this sort of thing will never do. Before our young 
men can have a right passion for the sea we must come to 
guarantee the sailor the respect of those who stay ashore. 
Sea-going cannot flourish while it is regarded as one of the 
lost-dog trades, into which incompetents drift as they were 
supposed to drift into the Army in ante-war days. It must 
have standing such as ‘is accorded it in strictly maritime 
countries, where the sailor is held in high estimation; if 
anything, a cut above the rest of the population. We must 
root out a national belief that the sea is a brutal and demor- 
alizing influence. 

I have heard squareheads express surprise at the low 
esteem in which their tribe is held in American ports. 
They were accustomed to something very different. In 
England the seafarer has always been a man of mark. A 
young British apprentice who had doubled the Horn told 
me how he felt on coming home after a long and hard trip. 
Often in cold and wet watches—once the ship was for three 
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days on her beam ends, the foreyard 
sticking in the water, no fire in the gal- 
ley, nothing to eat, no hot drink, no 
level place to sleep, nothing to do but 
hang on to the 
weather rail by the 
skin of his teeth— 
he used to promise 
himself that if ever 
he came out of that 
alive and set his foot 
on the solid earth 
again and went 
““¢reaking his shoes 
on the plain ma- 
sonry’’ he would 
never be such a fool 
as to sign the arti- 
cles another time. 
Anything, any hard- 
luck job that would 
give him a roof over 
his head and three 
squares a day, 
would be better 
than that. He was 
fed up. His father, 
an old sailor him- 
self, could storm at 
him all he chose; 
his mind was made 
up to stay ashore. 

But—observe 
what the wonder- 
worker, public opin- 
ion, did for him. No 
sooner was the ship 
in the Channel, with 
lights winking all 
round her and the 
hand lead whisking 
past his ear, than a 
revolution was ef- 
fected in his soul. 
In a twinkling he 
forgot those misery 
hours, he began to 
see that he was go- 
ing to be a great 
man to these people 
on the dock. A sort 
of personal aggran- 
dizement had come out of all those hard knocks; he was a 
man of substance, the grand hero singing out ‘‘ All fast, 
sir!” taking a couple of hitches with the shore boat’s 
painter. He saw plainly that he was the logical successor 
of Drake or Cook in the hearts of his countrymen—the 
life of their life, a foreign voyager. 


JR. 


The Test of Salt-Water Manhood 


E TOLD me with a fine zest how he came home to his 

native village; and there was his old schoolmaster 
standing beaming in the school yard, and all the scholars, 
his former playmates, let out early to welcome the great 
mariner home and get a first-hand lesson in geography. 
And so he condescended to yarn with them and fill them 
with instruction. Well, why not? So great a man as Sir 
Thomas More was nothing loath to spend a whole morning 
in his back garden at Chelsea drinking in the wisdom of a 
square-bearded sailor. True, the sailor had been a com- 
panion of Amerigo Vespucci; and his yarn was the kernel 
of the celebrated Utopia or at least determined the form in 
which it was cast; but why should that man be the last 
sailor to whom a learned man would listen, and from whom 
he could learn something to his advantage? 

And so our young apprentice found himself at length at 
home in his father’s study, the stern old mariner bending 
his thick brows on him and inquiring in a voice of thunder 
“Well, boy, how do you like it?”’ 

“Wine, father.” 

And so the die was cast. All those bitter resolutions 
vanished like smoke in the face of this reception. To stay 
at home after that would be to show the white feather. His 
father looked upon the sea as the touchstone of his man- 
hood; if he went back to it unafraid after that first bitter 
grapple he was a man; if he flinched he was not a man; at 
least not an Englishman, not the son of his father. He 
went back to it. 

And so it has been in Britain ever since that early race of 
“‘muffin-mouthed”’ pirates called the English first grated the 

(Continued on Page 141) 


Chateau-Thierry, where the Yanks turned the war 

round on the Germans, whipped them, saved Paris 
and France, and began the end for the Kaiser, as have de- 
veloped since that time. 

Along after the armistice soldiers who never got to the 
Front regaled us in Paris with tales of their stirring adven- 
tures and great heroisms at the Front; and many of the 
letters home, so the censors say, were Iliads, no matter 
whether the writer really was at the Front or merely in 
France. And as returning warriors arrive in the United 
States the tales increase in particularity and vividness. 

All of which brings to mind the story of the artilleryman 
who was Number One man in Capt. Peter B. Kyne’s bat- 
tery. Peter’s battery didn’t fire a shot. It was ready, all 
set, and then the war blew up right in Peter’s face and in 
the digusted faces of his bullies, who were aching to let go 
at the Huns. 

“Captain,” said the gunner, 
this armistice stuff?” 

“Tt’s right,’’ dejectedly answered Peter, who had spent 
a year and a half training himself and his men into a crack 
battery—and it was a crack battery, too, just as Peter was 
one of the niftiest artillery officers in the whole outfit. 

“Ts the war over?” 

TAKE SERY 

“ Ain’t we going to do no fighting?”’ 

“ce No.” 

“Well,” said the gunner, looking over toward the Hun 
lines and addressing himself to the universe at large, 
“what the hell do you think of that? That just naturally 
makes me a liar all the rest of my life.”’ 


[crates were not so many Americans in the fight at 


“what’s this stuff I hear— 


*“As I write these lines,” said a negro cook in a letter to 
his girl—a cook who was stationed with the Northern 
Bombing Group of the Navy, not far from Calais—“‘I am 
standing five feet deep in blood and the corpses of Germans 
are floating all round me.” 


How the Leatherneck Put It 


FTER the fight at Belleau Wood, where the American 
Marines glorified themselves, their corps, their country, 

and gave us a standard of heroism to talk about forever, 
the Marines were coming out for rest. They had losses 
ranging up to seventy per cent.. They were cut to ribbons. 
They were bloody and worn, but they were victors; and 
they had turned the war. 

A detachment of infantry passed them, going up to the 
front line. 

“Say, Marine,” shouted a doughboy to one of the 
Marines, ‘‘anything going on up yonder?” 

“Yes, son,” answered the Marine. ‘‘Considerable! Why, 
they killed a man up there yesterday.” 


” 


The Orizaba, freighted with correspondents on their way 
to Paris for the Peace Conference, picked up a wireless 
from the George Washington, on which was President 
Wilson, proceeding to the same place. The wireless gave 
the location of the George Washington. 

“There goes the Washington,’’ said Jim Montague, on 
board the Orizaba, pointing to the horizon, ‘‘making 
twenty may-I-nots an hour.” 


“What do I think of this war?” repeated a negro regular 


after an officer who found him dejectedly sitting on a log 
‘Well, boss, I’ll tell you what I think of 


in the Argonne. 
it. It ain’t like the Spanish War. In that there war we 
went out a little and sat round, and then went out again 
and then sat round. And it was easy and comfortable. And 
in the Philippines we had a little fightin’ now and then to 
do, and a lot of restin’. But this war Boss, I say to 
you that this is just naturally my last world’s war.” 
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A New York soldier had been made a corporal and 
was very proud of his stripes. But he did something 
or other and was reduced to the ranks again, with his 
stripes taken off by verdict of court-martial. He was in 
the St.-Mihiel fight and was wounded in the very arm on 
which he had worn his chevrons. They brought him in to 
the field dressing station, spent from loss of blood. 

The surgeon came along, gave him a stimulant, and said: 
“Tet’s have a look at that arm.” 

The soldier pulled himself together, tried to lift his arm, 
and then with a vast effort said: ‘‘There it is, doc; and, 
believe me, there’s going to be a stripe on that sleeve that 
no damned court-martial can take off!” 


A colonel going up in one part of the Argonne met a 
negro soldier coming back rather precipitately. 

“Here,’”’ shouted the colonel. ‘‘You’re running away!” 

“No L ain’t, boss,” protested the soldier. ‘‘’Deed I ain’t.” 

“Yes you are. You’re running away.” 

The negro soldier stopped. 

“°’Deed I ain’t, boss,” he said earnestly. ‘‘I ain’t runnin’, 
but I passed some that was.” 


A shopkeeper in an English city near an American camp 
put up a fine showy new blind on his shop window one day. 

A customer said to him: “I see you have a new blind.”’ 

“Yes,’”’ the shopkeeper replied. ‘‘The American soldiers 
who buy things here presented me with that.” 

“The American soldiers gave it to you?” repeated the 
customer. ‘‘That’s extraordinary. How did that come 
about?” 

_- “Oh,” the shopkeeper replied, “‘I.got a tin box, cut a slit 
on the cover, of it, put over it a sign reading ‘For the Blind’ 
and I soon had snepeh. eH 


A regiment of negro soldiers who came from the interior 
of the South were taken to Newport News, put on a ship at 
night and next morning they. were out of sight of land in the 
Atlantic. A group of them were standing at the rail of the 
transport looking at,the waste of waters. None of them had 
seen the sea before, and they. didn’t make much comment. 

Finally one of them turned to his companions and said: 
“The levee sure am broke!”’ - 


A soldier was sitting by the roadside busily engaged in 
trailing the cooties to their lairs in the seams of his shirt. 

“Hello,” said an officer who was passing... ‘‘ Picking them 
out?” 

“No,’ ” replied the soldier: iti yee just as they 
come.’ 


A French barber at Chaumont, where the Re 
General Headquarters was, was much pleased ‘over the 
sudden increase in patronage of his shop and desired to 
greet his American customers in their native. language. A 
couple of .doughboys volunteered to tedch him a few 


phrases of American and worked with him assiduously for 


two days. ‘Then they assured the barber that he was in 
possession of a greeting that would warm the hearts of his 
American customers. 

The barber came into his shop next morning. There was 
a line of customers waiting, headed by a-very dignified 
American colonel who wanted a haircut, and needed it too, 


The barber put on his apron, fixed his implements on: his | 


shelf and then turned to the colonel. 


With a graceful wave of his,hand: the tater t said: ics : 


are next, you bone-headed™ cootie-chaser.”’ . . 


A troop ship with a regiment or two of negro soldiers 
aboard was nearing the French coast when there was a 


' any attention to the shells that were popping 
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submarine alarm. The soldiers were called to qu: 
formed on the decks. Word was passed that 
attack was imminent and that there must be 
silence among the soldiers in order that the crew m 
be disturbed by unnecessary noise. _ 

The ship was quiet. Not asound was hear’ 
there boomed from one end of a line of soldiers: * 
nigger here want to buy a gold watch and chain? 


Up in the Argonne one night the Germans were d 
high-explosive shells, shrapnel and gas shells in bu r 
a certain point. They were falling about the wa 
fall from a tree in autumn. A number of Ameri 
had taken refuge in a dugout to wait until this p 
strafe by Fritz should be over, and along came an A 
mule-skinner, driving four mules with a load 
up Front. He was leaning back in one corner of t 
smoking a cob pipe and flicking the mules now 2 
with his whip. He wasn’t in a hurry, nor was 


He was driving the mules up to the Front, and 
the job was no more to him than driving £ 
Alabama road. 
A young soldier stuck his head out: oO 
yelled: ‘ 


The Albee pulled up nthe aed to 
his mouth, leaned leisurely over and r 
that? I didn’t git Yen ts ase 
_. What do you think of the war?” 


scratched his head, gathered up his r 
with the whip and answered: . tShes s a b 


The German fonse of 


Au: in the Argonne detailed to ne 
of German prisoners loaded his pack : and ri if 


captured, and ordered the colonel i car 
him. 


terpreters appeared the German colonel ¥ 
laughing heartily. 
‘““What’s the matter?” asked the inter 
“This soldier here,”’ the colonel replied, 
laugh. He is most amusing. He forced. 
pack for him.” 
. “What’s laughable about that?” asked 
“Why,” said the colonel with another lk 
is such a joke on him. He did not know & 
colonel.” © / a! 
Most of the British and American trucks 
bore on the sides of them this legend: “Load1 ni 
+3000 pounds.” 
. One day I saw an American soldier, who ha 
back with a machine gun, staggering along 
mud, toting his machine gun and chanting 
at oad not to exceed three thousand pounds. | 
exceed three thousand pounds!”’ f 


at New. York artilleryman and a Chica 

were. telling about their batteries. ve 
“Say, bo,” said the New Yorker, “we’ve g 
in our outfit that they shoot forty miles.” 
(Continued on Page 138) — 
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SSE be strange days in Europe, as the calendar 
llops on toward that meeting in the bright old 
lace of Versailles which is to mold our world for 

t half century. A strange, bizarre world, joyful in 
rt at release from the long strain, confused and 
din its mind at the multiplicity of problems, public 
vate, raised by the sudden appearance of peace 
erwhelming victory for the side that looked like a 
; months ago. 

carries with it the seeds of madness; but the sec- 
symptoms which the patient has developed in the 
ie of recovery are only a little less violent than 
» showed when his malady ran unchecked. As with 
ntal symptoms, so with the physical; cities and 
and country roads, all the sights and sounds of 
give the impression of a world in transition. 

a gay, almost hectic, strangeness in Paris, newly 
apital of the world, where the Eminent Visitor and 
e have swamped the Parisian, driven him under 
where the American feels, after a walk down the 
ds greeting old friends, that he is in Washington; 
ton, that he is in London; the Italian, that he is in 
immortal Rome; where every Thursday the popu- 
ms out to greet some newly arrived monarch or 
-; where the midinettes, on the slightest pretext, 
n the streets; where the schoolboys are wearing 
ir little legs with parading, their treble voices with 
the Marseillaise and Quand Madelon. 


lisace Awakes From Her Nightmare 


a very somber and tragic strangeness in that belt of 
‘uction from the Channel to storied Rheims, where 
zrant trains crawl through a broken, lunar landscape, 
ting the remains of household goods in country 
, in dogearts or on the backs of pedestrians; where 
;men and women poke through the crumbling re- 
vf German dugouts to find a wet, miserable shelter 


winter; where nearly the oldest homes of European 
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The Victorious Troops of France, 


civilization have reverted to the conditions and ways of 
our pioneer West. 

It is a melodramatically strange world in Switzerland, 
where the agents of a hundred German, Austrian and 
Russian factions plot and spy and interspy and put forth 
dishonest, indirect propaganda; where a spy may not be 
what he seems even to his employers, for as likely as not 
he is spying for two or three factions at once. a 


Over the face of all these abnormal districts wander 


travelers as strange as the world they traverse; for all at 
once Europe has awakened to the desire for movement, and 
has found few methods of locomotion. Released prison- 
ers, civilian and military, crowd the corridors of the trains, 
find niches in the lorries of back-going transport trains, 
steal rides on peasant carts, creep along the roads; the 
military hospitals of Northern and Eastern France are full 
of those among them who, overeager for the homecoming, 
have gone too fast and have collapsed. Each has his story, 
if you stop to hear it, more strange than fiction. 

Business men on innumerable errands of reconstruction 
fight for travel privileges and for space in the trains; and, 
failing, try to travel without space or privileges—to the 
vexation of the military police and the railroad authorities. 
Newly demobilized men—French, American, British, 
Italian—the light of anticipation in their eyes, hold them- 
selves fortunate to find standing space on the platform, 
even on the roof of a train, that they may sooner reach the 
base—and then the kisses at the doorstep. And from this 
whole shifting mass the military police are constantly 
plucking suspicious persons—spies or agents, sent out by 
the ever-plotting, ever-vigilant enemy to implant in the 
confused mind of Western and Southern Europe the ideas 
that may mitigate his defeat. 

I have described Paris as hectically strange, Northern 
France as tragically strange, Switzerland as melodramat- 
ically strange. But when it comes to Alsace, the delivered, 


S 


AN 


I hesitate for an adverb, for no one word describes it. 
Alsace, with its native population awakening suddenly 
from a forty-year-old nightmare, with its Germanic pop- 
ulation awakening from a forty-year dream of world con- 
quest and bloated prosperity, is strange with a strangeness 
that cannot be conveyed. So, I take it, is also the lost 


Lorraine, now so suddenly found. If I speak more of 
Alsace it is because I saw more of that attractive and 
sturdy province during the eight days when I was privi- 
leged to follow the President of the Republic in his solemn 
pilgrimage to. Metz and Strasburg, and afterward to motor 
across these provinces at leisure, observing things and 
talking to the people. 


In a Daze of Sudden Joy 


F THE official visits and the pageantry they brought 

forth one could write whole volumes. The President of 
the Republic—they call him all that, and not simply ‘the 
President’? in France—came up with Clemenceau, the 
old Tiger who slew the wild hog—with Foch, with Pétain, 
with Pershing, with Haig—with such a galaxy of stars as 
the public never before saw in this war—to let the capitals 
of the two provinces know that France had really come 
back to them. A fortnight or so before, the army had 
entered—‘‘ mobilized,” the officers said to me, “‘to pro- 
tect the Germans against the natives’’—and Foch had 
taken solemn possession in the name of France. That 
ceremonial came so suddenly upon the sudden collapse of 
Germany that the public was still dazed. Dramatic as it 
was—and touching, too, for those whose imaginations 
could grasp the change—it lacked after all the emotional 
quality of this official entry, for which the public imagina- 
tion was prepared. 

There stood Metz on the day before the President of the 
Republic entered, its very architecture showing its recent 
history. When Germany, in 1871, took over the loyal 
French province of Lorraine she had her eye on the iron 

(Continued on Page 45) 


Reviewed by Marshal Pétain, as They Entered Metz on November 19th 
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HE Sidney stage, with its six fresh horses in fine 
[[[exsteran spirits, had got a fair start and was 

making an easy twelve on the level stretch to the 
Gap when the stock tender of the Box Elder station 
came out of the barn, wiping his forehead and mani- 
festing every sign of physical exhaustion. 

“Hitch! hitch! hitch! in poverty, hunger and 
dirt!’’ he sighed; ‘‘and then unhitch and repeat; 
and then feed, and then water—and repeat; and clean 
half a dozen sets of harness and curry and brush—and 
repeat; and if that ain’t Hades and repeat, you tell 
me—but tell me by mail if you’ve any respect for 
your hide.” 

He sank into the other chair and groaned. The old 
bullwhacker, who occupied the rawhide chaise longue, 
cocked a contemplative eye at him and knocked the 
ashes from his pipe on his boot heel. 

“Tt sure is what you say it is, Hank,” agreed the veteran. 
“‘T feel for you, as the feller says, but I can’t reach you. If 
you’d only had the sense to get rich early in life you 
wouldn’t have to put in four hours per diem of grinding 
toil for a trifling sixty and grub. Ain’t that what you’re 
getting for these here arduous tasks?” 

“Tt’s what I’m supposed to get,’ replied the stock 
tender. “If the company would hire a new paymaster that 
played a square game I might get it, and a few dollars to 
boot, but a common, ordinary wolf like me don’t stand no 
show with Jensen. He paid off the whole line with the 
same deck of cards last month—just went through the 
hollow form of passing out greenbacks, and then ‘How 
about a little game of stud?’—and took ’em back. All the 
boys got was the evening’s entertainment. Yes, I ought to 
have got rich early in life. I had my chances.” 

“We've all had ’em,” said the old bullwhacker. “I 
could have got twenty acres of the business section in 
Omaha one time for a barrel of whisky. I remember Sioux 
City afore it got its first boom, when a pair of old boots 
would have made me the biggest real-estate owner in town. 
But I didn’t have no more than a pint flask when I was in 
Omaha and I was afraid of snakes; and when Opportunity 
come a-knocking in Sioux City I was wearing them boots 
on my own feet. I’ve had elegant shows to get affluent by 
taking a chance, but I never was no sport. I was like Sim 
Broderick got to be. Remember Simmy? Used to be 
county clerk and register of deeds of Minnekahta in the 
eighties.” 

The stock tender had only the haziest recollection of Mr. 
Broderick, but he was curious to know. 

“Well, I always liked Simmy,”’ said the old bullwhacker. 
“He was a right nice boy, polite and cheerful and freckled 
and foolish. You take a sandy-haired little rooster with 
them points and you'll find most people like ’em. Every- 
body in Minnekahta County had a good word for Sim 
Broderick—slipped in with them that they applied con- 
trariwise. They’d grant you that he was this and that, and 
that he done thus and so and didn’t do divers and sundries, 
but they’d all tell you that there wasn’t no real harm in 
him and that he was a right nice boy and a sport. He was 
certainly a sport. All he asked was a slight element of un- 
certainty and he’d declare himself in, no matter what. 
Either end of a bet would suit him. He wasn’t no extry 
rider, but when he worked for the Hashknife he’d straddle 
anything that run and jumped on four legs, just out of 
curiosity to see what would happen; similar, being a runt 
and having no science, he’d stand up to the huskiest two- 
fisted .devil that ever cleaned out a camp, on the off chance 
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One Day the Stage Brought in a Party That Come From 
Omaha, and Two of the Members Wore White Waistcoats 
and SidesBurns. It Looked Good 


By Kennett Harris 


BY CLARK 
of licking him. If you’d bantered him to hit a stick of 
giant with a twelve-pound sledge and see if he could dodge 
quick enough he’d have tried it once. 

“Now I claim to be a judge of human nature. I’ve 
studied on it until I know a heap more about folks and 
their weaknesses than what they do theirselves. I could 
tell you things about yourself that you’d probably deny 
right out, and mebbe some of these days I will. I do tell 
folks what’s wrong with them once in a while and try to 
point out how they can overcome them things. When Bud 
Watts of the Hashknife let Simmy go I told Simmy plain 
and straight just how many kinds of a cussed fool he was. 
I done it as tactful and kind as I knew how, but I put it to 
him straight. 

““You ginger-haired little whelp,’ I says, ‘somebody 
ought to take and just naturally exterminate you. If 
you'd been worth powder to blow you to blazes the wild 
coyote would have been howling mournfully o’er your nar- 
row graye long afore this. Of course Watts gave you your 
time when he seen you was taking it right along. You 
ain’t done one honest-to-goodness day’s work in all the 
twenty-five years you’ve used up,’ I says. ‘What’s more,’ 
says I, ‘you’re headed, tail up, for the penitentiary, and 
burning up the ground.’ 

“*Sho!’ says Simmy. 
Stegg?’ 

““*T know it’s so,’ told him. ‘And why isit, you wart?’ 

““Kh, that’s the question,’ he says, nodding his head, 
approving. ‘Now we’re getting down to cases: Why is it? 
Being as it is so, why so?’ 

““Because you ain’t got a lick of sense,’ I says. ‘If 
you’d get down to some kind of steady work and quit tak- 
ing chances there’d be some hope for you.’ 

““What chances was you alluding to, Mr. Stegg, sir, 
please?’ he asks. 

““All kinds of chances, you no-account runt,’ I says. 
‘For instance, the chances of calves’ being orphans of un- 
known parentage that nobody ain’t interested in and 
wouldn’t never miss. Them three old cows that you’ve got 
wandering over the range may be right fecund and fruitful, 
but two calves apiece in a season is a liberal allowance for 
any breed I ever come across, and when you claim more for 
*em surmises and suspicions is excited that leads to 
trouble.’ 

““T reckon that’s so,’ says Simmy. ‘Them stock- 
association snoopers don’t believe in large cow families, 
seems like, do they, Mr. Stegg?’ . 

“““They believe in increase but they draw the line at 
multiplying,’ I says. ‘In respect to them cows, you’ve 


‘Do you reckon that’s so, Mr. 


FAY 


been working the multiplication table until it’s m 
rickety on its legs. You’d better get down toaste 
job, like I tell you. They’re paying pick-and-sh ; 
men two dollars and a half a day in the upperh 

“Simmy took off one of his gloves and wi 1 
limber fingers. ‘Too hard on the hands,’ 
‘I’d be dealing every which way and spilling 
over the floor. Not but I’d love to shovel 
soaking a pick into a bank of conglomera 
thrill me with joy. I’m real fond of any hs 
but the trouble is that I get lonesome and 
come into town and mingle with my fellow m: 
ain’t opposed to exerting myself, Mr. Stegg; it’ 
that I’m of a sociable disposition. You me in’t § 
idea how I’m enjoying this here little ta 
and how I hate to tear myself away, whi 
to do, nor how grateful and thankful I am 
your advice, which I aim to study over and 
Fare thee well,’ he says, ‘and if forever, then may 
light on your old bald head and your feet 
tangled in your whiskers!’ 

“With that he threw his leg back over h 
hit the breeze, and I murmured a few words of 
my bulls and wended my way, fearing that I’ 
heap of wisdom on thorny ground. 

“In a way I had, but just the same, Simm; 
icking and sold them prolific cows of his anc 
steady job. I don’t take no credit for that | 
opinion being that the chances of a stock-associ: 
tive coming up over the rise and getting the d 
whilst he was putting his S B bar on the off 
W G cow was all that made Simmy rustle. [ allo 
told the truth when he said he got lonesome 
range. Anyway he went to work at a steady 
shift on Mike Kinahan’s gold mine, which 
faro layout in town; and there ain’t no doubt 
happy and contented in that line of endeavor. 
mingle with his fellow man all he’d a mind to 
and though faro never did seem to me no finai 
the dealer there was always a chance of exci 
some habitual homicide that was bucking the | 

“There was other games too round town, 
would naturally take a whirl at them when 
shift, so that he didn’t lay up no money like I z 
to do. But he was happy and contented— 
one chance too many at the church social 
got acquainted with the lady that he’s n 
with. 

“Her name at that time was Lucia McA 
come from some center of population in low: 
her sister, Joe Peabody’s wife, and liking the elima' 
cluded to stay and open up a milliner store, which . 
She was getting along in years, for an unmar lac’ 
of twenty, I reckon—and when she passed through 


way you felt like hollering to her to duck hee 
the other hand the door wouldn’t have had to | 

ajar to let her through easy. You wouldn’t hav: 
her homely, because her eyes was a nice blue a hb 
was white and even, and she had a plenty 0 
when she did smile it made her look all the better, ' 
of the plumb serious way she had her mouth a 
of the time. Life was real and life was earnest ' 
and you wouldn’t hardly have thought that 


even the Methodist ladies couldn’t very well g Eo 
without ’em; and looking at it in that light Luc 
have allowed it was her duty. She was certa 
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real, earnest, little church workers that the Reverend 
hip had, and when they got up this here social she was 
g them present, though she had her doubts about it 
quite proper. ; 
he idea was that the church ladies made them each 
‘necktie and a kind of a rosette out of the same pat- 
stuff, each lady a different pattern. Also they each 
up one lunch for two and fixed themselves up, after 
1 they went over to the Reverend Winship’s house 
et down the bars to admit the eager rush of the male 
lation of the town. You, being a male and being 
.d in the small of the back by the lunkhead right be- 
you, smiled sort of like‘a Halloween pumpkin at Mrs. 
y Prothero, who gave you welcome and took the four 
hat you dug up after you’d been reminded of it and 
to break out into a profuse perspiration. Then you 
1 your poor tottering legs over to Mrs. Jim Williams, 
held a bag that had the neckties in, unsight unseen, 
rou grabbed your tie and was steered into the setting 
, with the warm rich blood mounting to your manly 
and your grin set hard by this time and making your 
ache. Through the glaze in your eyes you seen the 
was full of beauteous females, all ages and sizes and 
yles of beauty, from the inward beauty of the soul and 
to the kind that ain’t only skin deep and don’t seem 
ed to be no deeper. All of them ladies wore rosettes, 
he rules of the game was that you claimed the lady 
wore the rosette that matched the tie that you’d 
ed out of the bag, and later on you and her together 
» lunch that she’d put up. 
t’s getting to be now so’s there ain’t the good feeling 
mutual forbearance between the preachers and the 
n men that there was at that time—not so much of 
've-and-let-live spirit. I doubt if any saloon man or 
ler in good standing would patronize a church social 
is day and age, let alone closing up the bar and the 
s for a couple of hours or so to boost the thing along. 
it was different then. Mike Kinahan never held it 
ist a man because he was religious and had associa- 
with deacons and elflers and such. ‘Get right down 
and there’s always some bad in a man,’ Mike would 
‘He may not act it, and you might think he was 
y lost to all sense of indecency and iniquity, but deep 
_in him, hid away somewheres in the ashes of his 
| nature, there’s some spark of bad that deacons and 
3 ain’t never squenched; so why shun him and put 
ight hand of brotherhood behind our backs when he 
| hisn out?’ ‘ 
folding them 
il views Mike 
‘d the crowd 
of the Eagle 
| locked the 
and the front 
and went over 
he sociable 
lSimmy Brod- 
| Simmy was 
cof curious to 
at he’d draw 
‘the bag. Up 
at time his 
hadn’t been 
(but he figured 
trou never can 
nd he might 
a even on the 
¢ even if the 
ywas a dead 
d The lady he 
vd was Lucia 
Adle. 
‘] was the first 
ehat he’d seen 
¢ she’d seen 
l,idright away 
hew that a 
dig Providence 
lid that neck- 
hers into his 
id He told her 
ayut the first 
tl out of the 
s ad she didn’t 
mo think that 
Tevas anything 
tif the way 
ou it. ‘We’re 
i all things, 
. foderick,’ she 


‘ 


ER 
Sf toclten that’s 
Hf Miss Mc- 


ni ‘when we 
'tirove or just 
iriing.. As to 


find me easy to halter-break if you took a notion you was 
anyways so inclined. Yes, ma’am!’ 

***T don’t think that I quite understand,’ she says, her 
blue eyes wide open on him. 

“**T mean, speaking parabolically, that I’d be bridle wise 
and willing,’ says Simmy. ‘I wouldn’t never balk on you 
nor yet kick over the traces. I’d stand without tying, 
ma’am, but all the same I’d sooner be tied.’ 

“She shook her head, sort of sad. ‘No,’ she says. ‘It 
sounds like it ought to be plain, but I’m afraid I’m real 
dumb. Seems like the folks out here don’t talk like they 
do back in Iowa. You’re a cowboy, ain’t you, Mr. Broder- 
ick?’ 

“**T was, but I seen the error of my ways, and I’m con- 
nected with a bank now,’ says Sim. 

“*T didn’t know that there was a bank here,’ she says. 

““*Yes, ma’am,’ says Sim as solemn as she was. ‘Anda 
wheel,’ he says. : 

‘** A wheel!’ 

“Yes, ma’am. Draw, stud and straight, of course, and 
any other means of getting action, from beggar-my- 
neighbor to baccarat, all strictly on the level.’ 

‘Lucia smiled for the first time. ‘It’s no use,’ she says. 
‘I guess I’m just dumb.’ 

““«Hearts would be your game,’ says Sim, looking at her, 
admiring. ‘I don’t know though. If I had a fistful I’d 
unload ’em all on you. As it is, you’ve got the onliest one 
I had.’ 

“**Oh dear, oh dear!’ says Lucia. ‘Couldn’t you please 
talk so I can understand you, Mr. Broderick?’ 

“Mr. Broderick dropped his voice, so I couldn’t hear what 
he said, but I reckon he made himself part understood, 
because I seen Lucia blush four or five times at intervals 
and smile at him twice while they was eating their lunch 
together. Later on she went home with Joe Peabody and 
his wife, and I was walking right behind them and heard 
them a-talking about Simmy. Lucia said she thought he 
was a right nice gentleman, but he talked awful funny and 
he didn’t look a mite like a banker. Joe Peabody said no 
he didn’t, and he didn’t look nothing like a emperor of 
China either; and Lucia says why should he, and Joe says 
that’s right, why should he; and then after a while I 
heard Lucia say that she didn’t believe a word of it, be- 
cause if he was anything like that he wouldn’t have been 
let to come in amongst respectable people, and anyway 
she’d promised to go buggy-riding with him and she 
wasn’t going to break no promises. They turned the corner 


“**Fare Thee Well,’ He Says, ‘and if Forever, Then May Blessings Light on Your Old Bald Head and Your Feet Never 
Get Tangled in Your Whiskers!’’’ 


just then and I didn’t hear what Joe said, but they hadn’t 
got far when I heard him laughing like a hyena. 

“T went on to the Eagle Bird to get something for the 
nerve strain I’d been suffering from, owing to me having 
got a necktie that was made by a lady who had lost her 
husband a few years back and didn’t think she’d ever get 
used to not having a man around the house. Having got 
about three fingers of relief I went over to the faro table 
and sat down, and pretty soon Simmy come in and we got 
to talking about church socials. I allowed that they was a 
low form of recreation, with all the dangers to an unmar- 
ried man that there was at a dance and none of the fun. 

““Well, Mr. Stegg, sir,’ says Simmy, ‘with the greatest 
respect for you and not meaning no references to allusions, 
I don’t think that nobody but an old doddering, brindle- 
whiskered moral blight would hold such views as them. I 
ain’t opposed to dances,’ he says, ‘but dances don’t run 
you up against noble, high-minded ladies with refined 
ideas and improving conversation, so far as my experi- 
ences goes. Dances is all right for the heedless and un- 
thinking, but I never yet come away from one filled plumb 
up with lofty thoughts and realizing my own orneriness the 
way I done to-night.’ 

“““Mebbe that’s so,’ Isays. ‘Was it Miss McArdle filled 
you with them altitudinous reflections? From where I was 
a-setting I judged it was coconut layer cake that she was 
instilling into you.’ 

*“*Tt was good cake too,’ says Simmy; ‘and she made it 
herself. Say, ain’t it wonderful how innocent and kind- 
hearted and sweet-souled and pure and lovely and moral- 
principled a woman can be!’ 

““*T¢ does beat hell,’ I says. 

““*When you meet up with a lady like that you just 
naturally feel like dirt,’ says Simmy. ‘If I wasn’t just 
dirt and unworthy of such, that’s the kind I’d want—a 
lady I could look up to.’ 

““*You would sure have to look up to Miss McArdle, 
Simmy,’ I says, ‘unless you stood on a chair.’ 

“*T ain’t got no use for these here sawed-off, dumpy 
women,’ he says. 

““*T never knew a runt that had,’ I told him; and just 
then one of the nerve cases at the bar recovered enough to 
break away and come over to get a little action, and Simmy 
had to take up his professional duties. 

“The next day at twelve-fifty-five P. M. in the afternoon 
a shiny buggy with rubber-tire wheels rolled out of Ed 
Bell’s livery behind Ed’s match team of bays that he never 
hitched up for less 
than a ten-dollar 
note. Driving them 
bays was a small- 
sized freckled 
young man wearing 
anew twenty-dollar 
cream-colored hat, 
a black-and-white- 
check suit of clothes 
that Jake Grosen- 
beck had been hold- 
ing at sixty-five, a 
red silk necktie 
with green barsthat 
never cost less than 
two, retail, and 
smoked buck gloves 
with yellow curli- 
cues stitched on the 
ga’ntlets that must 
have brought the 
total cost of the 
visible outfit to a 
hundred dollars or 
a dollar or two 
apast. AtoneP.M., 
Rocky Mountain 
time, to the dot the 
bays stopped and 
danced in front of 
Joe Peabody’s 
house, at which the 
door opened and 
Lucia McArdle 
come out dressed 
in clothes and a 
hat. Three or four 
minutes later you 
couldn’t see noth- 
ing but a cloud of 
dust and you 
couldn’t hear noth- 
ing around town 
but remarks. 

“A little before 
supper time the 
buggy and its con- 
tents got back and 
Simmy got out and 
helped Lucia out. 
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““<Tt was a real lovely ride,’ says Lucia, just as she might 
have said that it was a real improving sermon. Then she 
said: ‘I hope you ain’t offended by anything I said, Mr. 


Broderick. I kind of felt it was my duty. It’s because 
gambling of any kind is sinful. And it ain’t respectable 
either.’ 


““T don’t blame you, and you sure couldn’t say any- 
thing that would offend me, ma’am,’ says Sim; ‘and I 
thank you for the honor and the pleasure of your company, 
which I have sure enjoyed.’ 

““*Tyon’t name it,’ she says. ‘Won’t you come in?’ 

«Sure he will!’ Mrs. Peabody calls out of the window. 
‘Sim, you hustle that rig over to the barn and come back 
to supper. We'll wait for you—like one hog waits for an- 
other, mebbe, if you don’t hurry.’ 

“««T reckon you'll have to excuse me, Mis’ Peabody,’ says 
Sim, climbing into the buggy. ‘I’ve got some business to 
’tend to, thank you just. as much, ma’am. I’ll sure have 
to be excused to-night.’ 

“‘He shook the lines and drove off, and you never seen a 
boy with a new suit of clothes and a red necktie that 
looked less like he’d just had a real lovely ride. He straight- 
ened up some as he drove through Main Street, and he 
joshed back at Ed about the way you’d expect; but as soon 
as he walked into Mike’s place Mike knew that something 
was wrong, and Simmy didn’t keep him in no agony of 
suspense. 

““Mike, I’m a-going to quit you cold,’ says he. ‘It 
ain’t that our relations hasn’t been of the pleasantest kind 
or that the emollients and perquisites ain’t satisfactory. 
I ain’t got no kick coming: whatever. But on moral 
grounds my conscience won’t allow me to skin my fellow 
man for a living no longer—not in no such crude and ap- 
parent way as gambling. Whatever sucker money I accu- 
mulate in future has got to come through respectable 
channels such as is approved and sanctioned by the better 
element of society and hasn’t got no risk.’ 

‘*Mike looked at him awhile, trying to study out just 
what he meant, then he reached back of him and took 
down a bottle. ‘I’ll go up to your room with you and help 
you to bed, Simmy,’ he says. ‘You’ve got a touch of 
mountain fever. It ain’t nothing serious, but you mustn’t 


talk no more. A good drench of this here in scalding water | 


with half a teaspoonful of cayenne will fix you up in good 
shape.’ 

““*T ain’t delirious,’ says Simmy. 
quitting gambling.’ 

«**T’ll bet you a hundred dollars to five that you ain’t,’ 
says Mike; and the words wasn’t out of his mouth before 
Simmy had jerked his roll. 

““Put up your money,’ says Simmy. 
will hold the stakes.’ 


‘I’m quitting you— 


‘Mr. Stegg here 


“Tt just goes to show!”’ moralized the old bullwhacker. 
““A man with slathers of experience and more wisdom than 
you can shake a stick at can reason with a boy day in and 
day out and year after year until he’s blue in the face, 
using all kinds of logic and eloquence and horse sense— 
and all the good it does is scorn and derision. Then along 
comes some fool fe- 
male without experi- 


a chance, as usual, and Walt got so excited at the gold 
pieces that Simmy strung along that his foot slipped on 
the brake and let the little ball into one of Simmy’s num- 
bers that had a double eagle on it. Besides that he had 
what was coming to him from Mike Kinahan, and all told 
he must have had close on to eight hundred dollars after 
he’d bought the check suit and fixings; so he could afford 
to loaf awhile. The trouble was that Lucia didn’t consider 
that loafing was respectable. There wasn’t no suiting that 
girl. 

“ About a week after Simmy had reformed, as he put it, 
he was explaining to Sam Lafleiche and me about how he 
was aching to find a good job. Sam was chairman of the 
county central committee then and a good friend of 
Simmy’s and a good friend of mine and everybody else’s, 
especially around about time for the primaries. I’d just 
been telling him about the winning that Simmy made and 
what a good thing it was that he quit gambling right away 
after he’d cashed in. 

“<What’s the matter with going back to cow-punching?’ 
T asks Sim. 

“« Well sir,’ says Sim, ‘one difficulty about that is that 
they ain’t hiring no extra hands after the fall round-ups. 
Watts let out three of the boys yesterday, and the W G 
ain’t keeping but half a dozen and the cook, and Red 
Barlow aims to set them to getting cedar posts out of the 
gulches through the winter to keep up their circulation and 
keep down expenses. Another thing, if I did get a job ona 
ranch I’d be sort of expected to put in most of my time 
there, and I’ve got my reasons for wanting to stay around 
town most of my time. I was figuring on starting some 
kind of a business, but most every business is already en- 
gaged in more than’s necessary; and then I ain’t got no 
business ability. What I want is something that don’t call 
for no kind of ability whatsoever and no kind of exertion 
to speak of, and ain’t out of town, and pays good, and 
has a future.’ 

““*T reckon I know the answer to that,’ says Sam with 
his wolf grin. ‘What you’re talking about is a county 
office. How would county clerk suit you?’ 

“That was how come Simmy got to be county clerk and 
register of deeds and member of the Board of Equalization. 
He didn’t have no trouble getting elected, being popular 
and genial and willing to put up for the campaign expenses, 
and having the right ideas on equalizing the cow outfits’ 
taxes when they was assessed too high. It certainly looked 
like what he’d been looking for. Not that the county- 
clerk salary amounted to much, but there was the record- 
ing fees as register that he got for all the warranty deeds 
and mortgages and quit claims, and a boom in real estate 
expected along in the spring. And the best of it was 
that Lucia was tickled to death. 

“Mrs. Peabody told her that she couldn’t see why. ‘I 
thought you said that you wouldn’t have nothing to do 
with him unless he worked at something respectable,’ she 
says. 

““Kin’t being a statesman respectable?’ says Lucia. 
“Was George Washington and Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster and Abe Lincoln looked down on because they 


ence or judgment or 
even age — nothing 
between her ears of 
a solid nature but 
hairpins and bony 
structure — and the 
first thing you know, 
Mister Boy is break- 
ing his neck to fol- 
low her instructions 
as to rules of con- 
duct. 

“That was the 
way with Simmy. 
Ten minutes after 
Lucia had told him 
that gambling was 
sinful he throws up 
a lucreative position 
with a brilliant ca- 
reer ahead of him 
and mebbe a first- 
class dive of his own, 
with no idea of what 
he was a-going to do 
next. He had made 
a killing on his own 
account only the 
night before the 
social that helped 
some—playing Walt 
Hathaway’s wheel 
on the way toMike’s. 
Walt’s wheel was as 
crooked as a cork- 


screw and Simmy “**Simeon,’ Says Lucia, ‘I Can’t Help Thinking That Down in Your Secret Heart You've Got Hankerings 
Risks Instead of Honest Toil and Saving and a Safe es 


knew it; but he took 
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was in politics? Seems to me you ain’t reasonable, sis 
Mr. Broderick expects to go to the legislature next gen, 
election, and from that it ain’t but a step to the Senat, 
the United States. Ain’t that respectable?’ 

““There’s a difference of opinion about that,’ says sis 
‘T don’t think a senator has got any the edge over a squi 
honest, hard-working gambler; but then, it’s been ty¢ 
years since I lived in Iowa. I presume likely you'll g 
up your milliner business now?’ 

“Not until we’re married,’ says Lucia, blushing, if 
Broderick’s wishes is to wait until his—until he’s rake 
enough chips to stack up alongside with what I’ve got,’ 
says, giggling. “He don’t want to take no chances, ap 
respect him for it. But ain’t he got the funniest way 
talking!’ 


“There ain’t nothing half so sweet in life as love’s yo. 
dream,” quoted the old bullwhacker.’ “‘The trouble is 4 
once in a while the cover gets kicked off and we wake 
with our toes frostbit. For a while Simmy went aroy 
with a smile on his face and a song in his heart. He} 
ordered a set of books for the county that had deeds » 
mortgages and such already printed in ’em, so’s he did 
have to do much writing, only to fill in the blanks, and 
hired Billy Dickinson to do that for him. Billy was an, 
sourdough that used to work in the Homestake office 
Haggin, before his inebriousness got away with him, g 
then he went to prospecting, and finally drifted into H 
mosilla and accepted a position washing dishes in ) 
Berry’s café, which he was working at when Simmy m 
him his deputy. 

‘Billy was no ornament, but he certainly could write 
elegant hand, and when it come to figuring up the tax | 
he was an old first-premium curly cauliflower; and: 
wasn’t expensive, considering. Consequently Simmy }| 
all the time he needed to draw his salary and collect ; 
fees, besides driving Lucia around behind Ed Bell’s bh; 
and taking her to oyster suppers and hard-times par; 
and sheet-and-pillow-case festivals and such other doi; 
as was got up by the Ladies’ Aideand the Doreas. The}; 
come in tolerable good at first, being it was a long h| 
winter and chattel mortgages frequent; but along «> 
spring they begun to drop off, and instead of the real-esi> 
boom that was expected and relied on there was a 1/ 
railroad survey made, running outside of the county 2 
and into Pennington. Three town sites was platted al! 
that line inside of as many weeks, but that didn’t do Sim’ 
no good, and the boy’s lip begun to drag when there wat 
nobody looking. Finally it got so bad that he let 01 
squeal. 

““*T ain’t going to get my seed back at this rate,’ he:s 
to Billy one morning. ‘County warrants has gone di 
to sixty. The sheriff’s the only one of the boys who's n - 
ing anything.’ 

“*Yeah,’ says Billy. 

“Tt looks mighty discouraging,’ says Simmy. 

“*Yeah,’ says Billy. j 

“<«There ain’t a leaf quivering or a sail in sight,’ 
Simmy. ‘The autopsy has been held on Hope and & 
burial servicesis i! 
taking place | 
me as chief mou. 
I hear the kl 
a-knelling, slow id 
solemn’ 

“«That’s Bes 
cow a-browlé 
round amongst i 
sunflowers,’ J 
Billy. ‘That ¢’ 
got sense. She !'t 
bawling about 2 
not being broug ! 
her, she’s rus!) 
and that’s the de 
ence between | 
and you.’ | 

reas how?’ is 


and swept his ? 
at the surrou” 
country. ‘Tel 
what you see 
off yonder,’ he 

“Scenery,” 


nourishing.’ 
“Tt depen' 

how you look ™ 

says Billy. ‘Th’ 

I look at it ai ® 
(Continued! — 
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“I Telt You I Will Not Study Books Any More! I Cannot Sit Still and Listen_to Homely Old Teachers Tell About Things Dead and Gone for Years”” 


VI 


Plummer shortly, to interest her in the Poets’ 
* Club, of which she was the president. Before 
eft, Densie had given her the membership fee 
agreed to do the correspondence work for the coming 
/h—seyeral sets of postals and one or two letters that 
— graciously dictated. 

e family rather frowned on Mrs. Winters; it was 
mt that Densie was beginning to look outside her four 
, and she left a cold supper and instructions for tea 
ng with Sally whenever the clubs met. John was 
ir amused, almost pleased save as it affected his com- 
-for he had a sense of justice no matter if it. had been 
gled of late, and he felt Densie needed recreation. 

‘Was so used to having Densie adore him that he was 
to anything save her direct relationship as it con- 
id him. She was ‘‘mother’”’—he never interfered with 
liseipline; she was just as all women should be— 
y concerned with her home and his favorite cooking 
es. Densie adored John as mothers sometimes do 
‘eldest sons. The relationship had gradually drifted, 
vhis. At first it had been John who adored Densie— 
e he was sure of her; then they ardently loved each 
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and supposed they would always do so. After which» 


ie’s life narrowed because of her family and straitened 
mstances, so that romance left the Little House. 
fish ambition consumed Densie, she must do every- 
‘for her family, there would be time enough for this 
at after the children were grown or John had made his 
ne. Her share of the hill climbing was to be house- 
Dy and home maker, never to bother John by nagging 
mplaining or intimating a lack of confidence in what 
ould ultimately do. John Plummer was J ohn ‘Plum- 
nd the argument was closed. Even her friends, quiet 
bodies like herself, marveled at the growing contrast 


pen them—John’s youthful buoyancy and Densie’s 
young self. 


Vhat do you women do at these clubs?” ohn asked. 


ne of the few evenings he happened to stay at home. 
e have papers read and we hear about things—and 

mg look at each other’s hats,” Densie admitted, 
ge 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY HENRY 


She laid aside her pile of darning and came over to John’s 
chair. For many years Densie had balanced herself on the 
chair arm while she told John or John told Densie the 
happenings of the day—Aunt Sally and Uncle Herbert 
had done likewise. 

“T think it does me good, John. I know I’m not clever 
and that I could never read a paper on anything except 
cooking. But I enjoy listening and being with women who 
use their brains and let their hands grow white.’ Uncon- 
sciously she hid her small reddish ones under her apron. 

“What part do you take—just audience?” John smiled 
up at her. 

“I make the biscuit. and the whipped-cream cake and 
the salad dressing.’’, Densie’s eyes twinkled. “‘By and by 
some newer member will heave into sight and I’ll wrap 
her in my mantle. Then I’ll be allowed to watch the 
umbrellas or tag round to the newspaper offices with the 
notices for meetings. It has its humorous side, I’admit, 
but so has everything else that is worth while. There are 
so many tired, lonesome faces, Jolin, as if the women were 
not happy or felt cheated of the really big things for which 
they were intended. I have often watched them and for- 
gotten the club paper—big-stories lurk. behind wrinkled 
foreheads and sunken eyes!”’ 


-. “Do -you never admit mere man?” 


‘Mere man never wishes to be admitted. Besides, we 
have the clubs.as a revenge on mere man’s bowling night 
and gymnasium practice, billiards and pool, cards—all 
sorts of nice masculine recreations. Of course, I couldn’t 
belong to clubs and do my share if we were back in the old 
home—but the flat makes it easier.” 

“Good! I’m glad you’re sensible. With Harriet away 
and Kenneth such a lamb, Sally is your only real problem, 
isn’t she? We'll always stay in a flat, Densie. It is the 
sensible thing for families these days.” 

Densie slipped from the chair arm and returned to her 
mending. Something stirred deep within her at the men- 
tion of the other home; its very name recalled a thousand 


RALEIGH 


tender memories, whereas the flat brought to her 

mind nothing but the tumity-tum of the Sullivans’ 

mechanical piano and the array of empty cans in 

the back yard. 
““Yes, we must change with the times,”’ she admitted. 
Following the joining of the Poets’ Club Densie affiliated 
herself with the Forum, also introduced by Mrs. Winters, 
and placed her baking order with the Homestead! But by 
this time Densie saw that club politics played a huge part 
in the club movement, and she flatly refused to bake bis- 
cuit for the Forum luncheon, thereby bringing an ava- 
lanche of reproach upon her head, but winning a certain 
respect, which she had not done in the other clubs. The 
Forum was a rather advanced club; they brought a 
second-rate metropolitan lecturer—at a fabulous sum, 
according to Densie’s ideas—to read a paper on Super- 
women and then be gorged with whipped cream and fruit 
cake at the conclusion of the general discussion. It was all 
crude and extremely humorous, to the lecturer; but it 
meant: that Ibsen, Hauptmann, Pater were no longer 
names to Densie, that she knew of women who triumphed 
over men, and that if a woman chose to start in using her 
brains for something else save making mince-meat or 
taking stains from the carpets there was no telling where 
she might end. 

After all, the surest way to have a women’s revolution 
is to present them with limitations; they are certain to 
become outraged and victorious and to return said limita- 
tions in shattered atoms with their compliments. 

“Look, mummy,’’ Kenneth said one day—it was after 
a hasty luncheon, because Densie wished to attend a special 
executive meeting of the Forum—“‘can I please keep him?”’ 

Densie turned round to look. ‘‘Him” was a tawny ball 
of fluff, cuddled in her boy’s arms; two very bright eyes 
looked at her in friendly fashion. 

“What dog is that?” she asked, unable to be stern. 

“Oh, he’s nobody, mother; he was just born in Skin- 
ner’s back yard. Butif we don’t keep him they’!I drown him. 
I want to call him Socks, because he has four white feet.”’ 

“Kenneth, dear, we can’t—in a flat!” 

The brown eyes darkened. ‘‘If we were at home,” he 
protested, ‘‘he could live in the woodshed.” 
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Densie fumbled with her veil. ‘‘Yes; but not here. 
Mrs. Sullivan has her Angora kitty, and they are older 
tenants. I’m afraid it would never do. Never mind, dear; 
some day you can have.a dog.”’ 

“‘He’s so little,’ began Kenneth, tears welling in the 
brown eyes. ; 

“T know—but he wouldn’t be happy cooped up in a 
flat; he needs a fenced-in yard for play. Take him back, 
Ken. I’ll let you go to the next circus.”’ 

The brown eyes stared in reproach. ‘‘A circus ain’t but 
a day,” he began. 

“Tsn’t but a day, you mean.” 

“‘T can’t speak nice when I’m hurt,” he ended defiantly, 
leaving the room. 

That night he said he wanted no supper, and rather 
silently he went to his little room. 

“What’s the matter with Ken?” asked Sally. Though 
she battled with him upon the slightest provocation, when- 
ever he so much as shed a tear she was up in arms for his 
defense. 

“Tt was a puppy I could not let him keep,’’ Densie 
answered absent-mindedly. ‘‘They drowned him, I think. 
I’m sorry, but we never could 
have an animal in an upper flat.” 

“He might have had 
just one little puppy,” 
Sally combated. ‘‘ Poor 
Ken is cooped up, and 
no one seems to mind. 
He can’t have a tent in 
the back yard because 
Mrs. Sullivan is always 
having her washing 
done; and he can’t have 
one on the upper veranda 
because we all want to 
sit there; and he can’t 
have one in his bedroom 
because it isn’t big 
enough to change his 
mind in; and the attic is 
too dirty; no matter how 
many times you clean 
your half of it, Mrs. 
Sullivan’s half is eter- 
nally dirty and it blows 
over—so Ken has to fold 
up like a tent instead of 
having one.”’ 

““And what would you 
suggest?”’ said Densie. 
She had returned from an 
executive meeting, at 
which she was nomi- 
nated for delegate to the 
city federation and was 
to wear a white ribbon 
badge and a- pink rose 
on her left shoulder. 
“YT cannot murder the 
lower-flat tenants.” 

“T just said it was a shame.” Sally walked away. 

‘Please help me carry out the things.” 

Densie frowned; she hated above all things to have to 
insist on Sally’s doing what was really her daily task. It 
seemed as if she had to tell her a dozen times a day to do 
what she was expected to do without being told. 

“T want to read my letter from Harriet. 
isn’t coming home, what’s the hurry?” 

Sally nonchalantly lounged into the front room. She 
found Harriet’s letter and opened it. But before she 
began to read she looked at herself in the glass. This was 
a favorite trick. Mrs. Sullivan had asked her downstairs 
for cards that evening; Sally’s mother was not to know, but 
there was to be a young chap of twenty-four to meet Sally, 
and Mrs. Sullivan was to help Sally fix up, once she was 
safely below. Sally tossed her pretty head. Dean Ladd- 
barry would be wild! She would have great fun telling him 
about it, exaggerating the young man’s sudden ardor and 
attentions. She liked to keep Dean stepping, she said; 
besides, he was goody-good and always going. to church 
with his grandmother or trying to earn money for some- 
thing or other. Sally preferred one who went to dances 
with her and who spent money. 

She came back to read the letter to Densie, but her 
mother said sharply, “‘ Dinner is ready, Sally.” 

At which she flung her strong young arms about her and 
kissed her impetuously on the cheek. ‘‘Mummy’s cross— 
just because I wouldn’t carry in the dishes. I’ll wash 
*em—honestly, I will; and while you serve I’ll read this 
dear old prig’s letter.” : 

Sally began: 


If daddy 


Dear People: There is really nothing to write, and yet 
I know you expect to hear. I have addressed this letter to 
Sally because it is her turn, but itis for you all. [am 
well and very busy. I received 99 in psychology and 100 
for my original theme on “The Causes of Infidelity 
_ Among the Immigrants in the United States.” Miss Blake is 
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coming down for Christmas vacation and I wish to stay 
here; it would save daddy some money and be an excellent 
thing for me. Miss Blake wants to take me to see some 
Ibsen plays, and I also want to meet some more people. I 
hope you are all well. Excuse this 
brief letter, but really there is 
nothing more to say. 
Lovingly, 
HARRIET. 

P. S.—Tell mummy not to make 
me any more blouses; I am going 
to wear pongee smocks; and if she 
will send me a box of 
Christmas goodies I 
shall be ever so much 
obliged — especially a 
cake! 

“Well,” decided 
Sally, folding up the 
letter with a flourish, 
“T am sure that is a 
very thrilling bunch of 
news. However, evena 


Sally Quite Captivated Him in the Way She Dimpled and Smiled and Talked About the World 


and its Ways in a Blasé Manner 


warm-hearted hen cannot lay a hard-boiled egg—and I 
suppose we ought not to expect very much from Miss 
Iceberg.” 

“Don’t use slang, Sally.”” Densie shook her head. 

““Won’t we have a Christmas tree?” asked Kenneth. 

“Not up here,” Sally answered. “T’d be hunting pine 
needles the rest’ of my life. Let’s get an artificial tree, 
mummy; may we?” : 

“Tf you like.” 

Densie was thinking of Harriet’s essay on the causes of 
infidelity—it seemed to her a ghastly topic; Aunt Sally 
had educated her to-believe there were certain things 
about which one never talked. If, unfortunately, there 
came an imperative and personal problem, then. one’s 
mother and father and-the minister were the proper tri- 
bunal. Harriet—not eighteen and in-.New York—to be 
refusing to come home for Christmas, though she demanded 
a cake, and winning an honor mark’for an essay on such 
a subject! ; 

“T don’t want an artificial tree,” protested Kenneth. “IT 
like to smell the real one and then burn it/as:we used-to do.” 

“We. have no fireplace, goose-goose: Where would we 
burn it—in the gas range?” Sally giggled. © ie 

“Ain’t we got anything real?” - Kenneth savagely 
lapsed into ungrammatical language. * 

“Sh-h-h! Pass your plate, Ken. Try these 

“Canned stuff,’ he remarked eynically.: “I don’t wan 
any of it.” aS 

“Mummy, I want to go downstairs to Mrs. Sullivan’s; 
she is going to have a table ofcards: Please, angel-mummy; 
you know you want to be at peace with the world, and I’d 
get you all upset with my nonsense. Say yes, and I’ll be 
home-by eleven.” : 

“School to-morrow, Sally!” 

“Bother school! Say yes, and I’ll even write Harriet 
a jolly note. If daddy was here he’d Say yes.” 

“Yes,” said Densie quietly. 


” 
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She had club work to do; in secret she was 
attempting a club paper—it was as sacred and stup 
an undertaking as if she had been appointed t 
Gibraltar! Furthermore, she did not wish Sally tos 
what she was doing—she fel 
the child would ridicule her. 

So Densie washed the dis 
self, despite Sally’s promise 
Kenneth went to bed with a 
and Sally, dressed in a 
silk, tripped below to be recei 

Mrs. Sullivan with ent! 
praise. Mrs. Sullivan 
Sally had possibilities of 
ing an actress, as well 
talent in her painting- 
having painted menu ear 
Mrs. Sullivan’s wedd 
versary! She also 
Mrs. Plummer a little 
oo) would never “hold herh 
af She helped Sally 
i lovely hair in extreme 
and wind a black vel: 
about it; she also 
two rings and astrin 
coral and powdered he 
face until she looked ; 
table fashion plate. 

Sally was happy. 

the young chap, a vi 


CO 


smiled and talked 
world and its ways 
manner. 

Later they had a | 
lunch consisting of b 
salad and rye bre 
Sally drank her bee: 
she would not “giy 
her age,” and tried 
off the consequent sle 
Altogether it was a 
ful evening. She 
stairs to find 
extinguished save in 
Densie had pinn 
to her nightgown 


It read: ‘‘Dean ¢ 
see you. He wants 
you out to his grand 
farm on Sunday. G 
and God bless Sall 


OOO 6 bag a ee 


quite like mummy 

But then, mummy 
were always there, waiting, whenever she was | 
with other people; she would never have to worr 
that! And it was larky to be able to meet you 
who said nice things and never dreamed that she w 
a little schoolgirl. 

Densie was awake, but she did not get up to 
She had done her mending, though not so carefully | 
usual, and-then had written Harriet briefly to say ‘| 
might stay in New York and that she would send 
goodies and she was a little surprised to learn’ 
upon which young students were asked to write 
Young Ladies’ Seminary at Athol Springs one 
essays on such themes as The Happiest Day of My 
Our Minister, or How to Overcome One’s Faults 7 

Then she took a look at Kenneth to see if all was ¥ 
and came to her old-fashioned desk to begin writing. 
she wrote she heard the voices below, laughing 0 
card game, and she paused to wonder whether it 
tight to allow Sally to.go alone. But had she dared § 
a chaperon she would have been laughed at and d 
things were all so different! ; 

She dismissed her fears and continued writin| 
Laddbarry had come in to see Sally, and at firs 
suggested he go downstairs and see her, but he 
would not bother, it would upset the “party.” He 
add that he had caught a glimpse of Sally before h 
upstairs, and heartily disapproved. 

“What are your hopes and fears, Dean?” De 
drawing a paper over her writing. - i 

“I’m bound for the West as soon as I’m throug 
I want to dosomething that’s outdoors.” He laugl 
restless energy. ‘‘I don’t believe I could stand t 
civilization. I’m not like Sally.” ; 

His face sobered. Young as he was, Dean h 
away his heart for all time. 


not aranch?” Densie began to feel enth 
having Dean’s coming to talk things ove 


a 


she like 


ae 
dz 
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4 so young and filled with promise, you’re bound 
»mething worth while.” 

»n’t stay here, that’s a certainty. Everything is 
ig a mad scramble. Why, it won’t be long, Mrs. 
sr, before the old firms will be crowded to the wall.” 
used, realizing he had spoken rashly. 

:ppose so—they have suffered now because they will 
ge their methods.” 

1 go into a modern drug store and. you see every- 
‘ut drugs—artificial corsages, dolls, candy, maga- 
ennis rackets, goldfish; and way, way back is a 
sot labeled ‘Prescriptions.’ It’s the same with a 
‘ore. Department stores gobble them up. The old- 
‘ot stores have gone as well as 

. tea-and-coffee stores,’’ Densie laughed. 

flushed. ‘‘I hope not—if Plummer & Plummer 
- business we’d all take milk to drink! That old 
tands for everything that is square. My grand- 
“emembers when Mr. Herbert Plummer’s father 
it, how he went to the Orient and it took him 
‘to complete arrangements. He says there isn’t a 
‘m in the world.” 

' they don’t seem to prosper any more. Why, 
‘Here I am telling you my troubles. Don’t worry, 
y; we’re all right for a while. I’m not a good sub- 
‘or Sally, but I can appeal to your stomach if not 
art. How about cake?”’ 

't special cake—the sort you made back at the old 
’ 


same, the first we’ve had in weeks. I’m growing 
yse and he followed her into the kitchen. It seemed 
al to have Dean—‘‘just a good-looking thing,” as 
id—sitting at the table to munch his cake and 
his plans, asking about Harriet and shaking his 
er the description of the way Sally was painting her 
match her dresses until everyone thought she pos- 
tleast adozen—and saying that hisfamily wanted to 
smneth out on the farm for a holiday next summer. 
he left, kissing her unashamedly, according to 
the club paper seemed flat and rather stale, and 
ishe had better not attempt it. She was angry 
‘If for the change in attitude, and as she tried 
» back the zest for it she kept recalling the 
mended holes in Kenneth’s play suit and the 
't she had yielded to an oiled mop 
ning instead of getting right down 
hands and knees and giving the 
‘good wash.” 
ie went to bed, divided between 
to the old and seeking her salva- 
she new; and long after Sally was 
John came home with the news 
had decided to buy some more 
stock—he must do something or 
‘firm would fail. 
‘the way, Densie, my clothes are 
rs,’ he complained. ‘‘Don’t you 
t the time to mend any more?” 
vill to-morrow,” she promised. 
r all, it 
‘great deal 
ging to 
ares suc- 
y. 
vit 
RIET’S 
mmer va- 
vas spent, 
», with her 
Everyone 
it except 
‘th and 
‘ohn really 
ied his old- 
id, and he 
thinking 
Harriet 
have been 
, she had 
| dignified 
h her that 
‘Manage 
| or any- 
It was a 
her name 
Harry. 
‘eth wel- 
| her be- 
‘it meant 
arriet re- 
Ito share 


So 
Oo ne Pe Doi 


to accept Dean’s invitation to the country. For eight 
weeks he would revel in green fields, with everything in 
the living beastie line for which he had craved during the 
past year. 

“He’s only askin’ me because he likes Sally,”’ he told his 
mother with a flash of wisdom; ‘‘but I don’t care—I’m 
gettin’ there! I won’t have to hear Sally and Harriet fight 
and have to stay off the street because of the big boys.” 

So they packed his small trunk and sent him on his way 
rejoicing, with Dean trying to coax Sally into joining them 
for a week. 

“You know I hate the country,” she said pettishly. 
“T’m just getting acquainted with nice people.’’ There had 
been several little parties at Mrs. Sullivan’s at which Sally 
had been a guest. 

“There are roses and buggy rides and picnics in the 
woods,” he said wistfully. ‘“‘You know you'd like it after 
you got there.” : 

She shook her head. ‘‘No, thank you. Take Ken; he’s 
sure to java-and-mocha better than I would. I can’t bear 
to be sunburnt, and I loathe pigs!”’ 

“You needn’t look at ’em, Sally, dear.”’ 

*“You’d: be in horrid working things, and there’s the 
smell of the barns—ugh, I couldn’t stand it!’ 

So she sent him away with her brother, a grain of conso- 
lation in the fact that at least he was making inroads into 
his beloved’s family. 

Harriet arrived, very pale and thin and reserved toward 
everyone and everything. She considered the Sullivans a 
very vulgar sort, and her mother was amusing in her 
abortive attempts at club life; ‘‘mental pap” she called 
their courses of study. Her father looked splendid and she 
did not blame him for staying away a good share of the 
time. It was impossible to be composed in a crowded 
upper flat in which a hair wreath and a Gibson girl glared 
at each other, and Sally’s popular songs and Densie’s 
hymnal sat side by side on the piano rack. When Sally 
pertly made a little footstool out of an old shoulder 
organ which one of Densie’s greatuncles, a circuit rider, 
used to carry on his back from 
town to town, and Densie said it 
was.a sacrilege, Harriet ridiculed 
both of them alike. 

It was impossible to know 
Harriet; Densie made several at- 
tempts. She took her to a basket 


All the Time Her Hard Bright Eyes Stared at Densie’s Shabby Bonnet and Mended Glove Tips, and Densie 


Went Away Realizing She Could Not Interfere 


picnic of the Forum, but was sorry she had done so, for 
the girl was patronizing to her mother’s friends and stated 
radical views in startling fashion; even Mrs. Naomi Win- 
ters admitted that here was a young person who might be 
clever, but was decidedly unconventional. 

Then Densie tried to win her by old-time cooking—the 
fussy expensive dishes she had not made in more than a 
year, but Harriet waved them aside. She ate no meat, 
she loathed a gourmand—this with a little smile directed 
in Sally’s pathway, Sally returning it with a hope-to-die 
face—and she followed the example of some of her beloved 
teachers—a biscuit-and-lettuce-and-prune sort of dietary. 
Even Miss Blake had become a bit ultra, according to 
Harriet, though she still valued her opinion. But Miss 
Blake was provincial! Harriet had created an entirely new 
set of values, she explained. 

When Densie timidly mentioned the essay on the causes 
of infidelity, Harriet without a blush, and without any real 
understanding, answered in such concise and startling 
terms that Densie felt the Forum, the Poets’ Club and 
the rest were naught. but mental kindergartens. 

Harriet and Sally did not openly disagree—Sally would 
have been delighted, but Harriet refused. They were 
“estranged,”’ each occupied with her own interests—Sally 
her friends and pretty frocks, her daubs of paintings, her 
lovable nonsense; whereas Harriet, shabby but content in a 
crumpled linen frock, would steal to her room and spend 
the day poring over some revolutionary handbook or 
making notations for future reference about a long-ago- 
forgotten civilization of which she had just read. 

She chose a fair portion of the work—never in the 
kitchen, but a scornful arranging of the rooms; and this 
she did regardless of the day. One day Sally would 
attempt cooking dinner, washing dishes and cleaning the 
floors, and for a week afterward refuse even to dust her 
own dressing table. 

Harriet would: not meet Sally’s friends. ‘‘I don’t say 
but what Sally has a right to develop in her own way; she 
is beautiful but quite a fool, mother, and I can never be 
intimate with her.” 

“Don’t grow away from us altogether, will you?” 
Densie had urged. ‘‘You seem so grown up and such a 
stranger—I dread to think of what four more years will 
bring.”’ Harriet smiled. 

“T don’t quite understand what you intend doing,” 
Densie added. ‘‘Of course, I believe and urge charity 
work—your Aunt Sally was the soul of charity. Many’s 
the time she has rescued some poor waif or abused animal 
or set a family on its feet—but it doesn’t seem as if you 
were going to be like her.” 

“‘T never expect to have personal contact with the poor,” 
Harriet explained; ‘‘that isapart from my work. Statistics 
are what I am 
studying, tabulat- 
ing the various 
things. I really 
can’t explain it, 
mother, but when 
I go back I’ll send 
you reading mat- 
ter, and then per- 
haps you can see. I 
hope to write origi- 
nal essays after a 
few years. As soon 
as I am through 
school I shall be 
appointed to some 
bureau in New 
York. If I can I 
shall spend all my 
vacations abroad— 
I can earn extra 
money coaching— 
because I must 
study penal institu- 
tions. 

““The Swiss 
homes for women 
criminals are vastly 
superior to ours. 
Some of the mur- 
deresses, particu- 
larly those who 
killed from a jeal- 
ous motive, are 
most interesting. 
And the drunkards 
and female offend- 
ers are entirely 
apart from ‘i 

“My dear little 
child’’ — Densie 
was aghast—‘‘you 
must not hear 
of such things 

(Continued on 

Page 65) 
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Commemorating the Soldier 


HE soldiers are coming home. You would like to see a 

lasting memorial of their service to the nation and of 
the grateful admiration in which you hold them. Many 
communities will be moved by that worthy spirit. Many 
communities were so moved after the Civil War. The 
movement mostly resulted in a population of cast-iron 
effigies of the volunteer leaning on his musket—apparently 
all factory-made and sold at somuch a pound. In Boston 
Saint-Gaudens designed a soldiers’ memorial that will be 
cherished as long as the bronze lasts, because in it a great 
artist fittingly embodied a great feeling. There are a few 
others, but mostly the Civil War soldiers are commem- 
orated—with the best of intentions—in a cheap and 
tasteless and uninspiring way. Looking over the national 
exhibit a foreigner would conclude that we thought any 
sort of sculptural junk, just so it had a proper inscription, 
was good enouzh for soldiers. 

Our soldiers ought to have the best—especially when 
good costs no more than bad. That means some care, some 
organization, some expert guidance. The several states 
might well take it up, appointing expert commissions with 
which local communities could consult. A fine road, a fine 
bridge, a fine public building suitably ornamented and 
inscribed, would make a most fitting memorial—for a 
village or rural township as well as for a metropolis. The 
movement, turned in that direction, should be expertly 
guided by a capable state commission. Especially in the 
very risky domain of sculpture is expert counsel needed. 

It would be a great pity if the fine feeling that prompts 
communities to commemorate their soldiers should shoot 
itself off at random, with results anything but fine artis- 
tically. We urge every community to take a little time, 
seek sound advice, make sure that it is going to get a 
memorial as good as its intentions. 


Bankrupt Politics 


HE presidential campaign is rather less than a year off. 

Mention national leadership in any typical American 
gathering anywhere between the two oceans and one man 
will come into the minds of the audience. Just one; not 
two, since Roosevelt’s death. If the two-term tradition is 
to obtain that one man is eliminated and the “‘highest 
office in the gift of the people”’ is literally out with a dark 
lantern trying to find somebody—or two somebodies— 
who can be fitted out in short order with a political reputa- 
tion suitable for the office. 

No doubt either side would gratefully grab General 
Pershing and thrust its party standard into his mar- 
tial hand. A good soldier. A good man. Perhaps the best 
President ever. But, politically speaking, an absolutely 
unknown quantity; and we know that a greater soldier 
made a poor President. 

Politics intrigues with General Pershing on exactly the 
same exalted principle that inspires an enterprising vaude- 
ville manager to engage a woman as an actress because she 
has just figured in a sensational divorce case. It seeks to 
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appropriate his advertising value, regardless of whether he 
is qualified or unqualified for the rdle—with a cold busi- 
nesslike eye to the box office or the ballot box. It is a 
confession of bankruptcy. 

With honorable exceptions, which prove every rule, 
polities the last twenty years has not attracted American 
talent. Talent, broadly speaking, has preferred other fields. 

Politics—the great business of government—ought to be 
one of the most attractive fields in any country, but es- 
pecially in a democratic country. Political office, gov- 
ernment employment—ought to give as fair a prospect of 
advancement and reward as any private business. But 
it is not organized that way with us. 


The War Debts 


HE latest table we have seen foots up two hundred 

billion dollars. That is more than the value of all 
property, real and personal, in the United States in 1912. 
To attempt to comprehend this figure is like trying to get 
a mental grasp on the number of stars in a clear night. 
Stated in the bulk it is a sort of fiscal nightmare. There 
have been as many schemes for banishing it as there are 
billions in the total—ranging all the way from simple 
Bolshevik repudiation to British and French levies on 
private capital. 

There has never been but one way of dealing success- 
fully with a debt, and never will be. That way is to pay it. 
Interest and a moderate sinking fund would come, say, to 
fifteen or eighteen billions a year. That is by no means 
beyond the ability of the nations that contracted the debt. 
Nobody understood the productive power or the saving 
power of a modern industrially advanced nation until this 
war came along to disclose unsuspected capacities. The 
war fell far short of touching the limit. There is no limit. 

The productive power which war engendered would 
multiply in peace, for every engine it turned out would be 
an engine of production instead of destruction. The world 
can pay its war debt in twenty years. 

Anybody who examines the evidence will see that a debt 
of two hundred billions, measured against demonstrated 
productive capacity of 1918, looks less formidable than a 
debt of half that amount measured against productive 
capacity of 1898. 

Just paying it is much the cheapest way of dealing with 
it. For example, the war debt would have been a lighter 
burden to the people of Russia than the régime of repudia- 
tion has been. The whole industrial world moves on credit. 
A profound and lasting blow to credit would finally be a 
worse handicap to the world than the war debt is. 


Leave it to the Soldiers 


ORE than three million rising, and voting, Americans 

have had more than a year of actual military experi- 
ence in the ranks. The question of militarism—and of 
conscription, or universal military training on the Euro- 
pean plan, which is the other name of militarism—may 
safely be left to them. We have met some young officers 
who think rather well of uniform, camp and drill as a 
universal feature of American life. A good many Regular 
Army officers take the same view of it for the same reason. 
It is pleasant to say as saith the centurion. 

But we do not believe that many American privates so 
regard it. One modest young hero of the Marne answered 
a question by saying he wanted especially two things: To 
lick his first lieutenant and to get to work. Almost all the 
privates want to get back to their jobs. Under certain 
circumstances—which are sure to arise under a military 
regimen no matter how carefully officers are selected and 
trained—that first thing is sometimes as laudable an ambi- 
tion as the second. Probably no fairer or more intelligent 
body of officers ever served under any flag than our 
officers, but the military system is bound to develop some 
martinets and on the whole to work away from the old 
American spirit. 

Conscription is an affliction to be borne patiently when 
national need plainly demands it. It was so borne. We 
raised a great army. In training, and especially in the face 
of the enemy, it displayed admirable discipline. Conscrip- 
tion will always be borne cheerfully and patiently when 
peril to the nation requires it. If there is to be a heavily 
armed, jealous, explosive Europe, unbound by law, the 
United States must be fully armed too. But as to embrac- 
ing European conscription in the absence of a positive 
menace and just for its own stupid, bloody Prussian sake— 
you may safely leave that to the soldiers. 


The Private Profit 


HE Postmaster-General says: ‘It would be as reason- 
able to intrust the mails to private conveyance at 
profit-earning rates of postage as to so intrust the wire 
service” —thus repeating the stock argument that govern- 
ment operation is better for the public because profit, which 
is the aim of private operation, is thereby eliminated. 
In the five months to December first—the latest date 
for which a statement is now at hand—the railroads 


‘When there is no restriction upon criticism, 
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moved not very much more traffic than in tl 
sponding period of 1917, when they were und 
management, but their operating expenses we 
by more than a hundred million dollars a mo 
the rate of a billion and a quarter a year. Th 
was progressive. 

In July, operating expenses took sixty-nine 
of gross receipts; in August, seventy-one per 
September, seventy-six per cent; in October, s 
eight per cent; in November, eighty-three j 
In eleven months of government operation patron 
Pennsylvania Railroad paid sixty-six million doll, 
for about the same quantity of service—due to 
rates—but operating expenses were ninety-t) 
dollars more, and after paying taxes and re 
remaining for interest and dividends dropped 
eight million dollars in 1917 to nineteen milli 

January and February, when weather con 
year were extraordinarily unfavorable, should 
comparison. Yet the railroads seem moving to a 
wherein another advance in freight rates will be 
We have no doubt that, by and large, priva’ 
can operate a given business and earn a pr. 
than Government can operate it without a pr 


War and Socialism 


NE outstanding thing about the war was a 

extension of government intervention in ¢ 
merly left to private arrangement and direction 
much everything was “taken over” or reg 
Washington in some degree or other. It has be 
assumed that war experience would have a ¢ 
effect in the way of much greater government 
business. But we’should not be surprised if i 
cisely the opposite effect—in the United Sta 
land, at least. 

During the war government control was accep 
challenge or criticism. The more its results a: 
to fair criticism, the more we know about it, 
the less we shall think of it for peace purpos 
wastes and mistakes there certainly were—ex 
ground of inevitable haste. An expert investi 
or elsewhere, undertaken with no political — 
solely in the interest of economic science, w 
raise at least a grave doubt whether we sho’ 
got on faster and cheaper if government had 
intervention in various directions. ; 

Now that war is over impatience at wha 
government wartime control appears to be ¢ 
and in England. 

This feeling seems to affect government itse 
Government seems to be moving in the direction 
the operation of ships off its hands. Congress is 
anxious to find means of disposing of the railroads. 
there is a motive of self-defense. Operating s 
roads and telephones, fixing prices, granting prio 
so on—means throwing a tremendous quantit 
and responsibility upon a machine very ill suite 
it and already overburdened with work and 


for a vast, cumbrous bureaucracy which tou 
the people at every hand is something likely 
statesman insomnia at election time. If freight r: 
there is the farmer and merchant vote to 
with. If wages fail to go up there is the trainm 
We rather expect that war experience finall} 
more definite limit than before to governme 
in the field of business, “ 


Two New Parks 


HILE the Revenue Bill has been dragg 
course through the House and the Senate, 

piece of constructive legislation has passed bi 
and, at the moment of writing, is ready for t 
signature. We refer to the Grand Cafion 
Bill. A good many measures that have been 
the headlines in the newspapers this year are! 
minor importance beside this bill and the o 
the House a few days before, known as the Gre 
stone Bill. i 

This is emphatically the time to assure to the: 
possession of great national parks and, as Se 
pointed out to the House Committee, we oug 
lish these great public reserves before there 
private holdings in them to complicate the title 
Congress has followed this sound advice. 

There is a third measure now pending before th 
the Roosevelt Park Bill. This new park will it 
wildest and least-known mountain region in 
States, with the cafions of the Kings River an 
River, not to mention the giant sequoias embrace?’ 
area, the oldest and most tremendous trees 
surface of the earth. If the bill can be put thr 
the adjournment of Congress, this will inde 
a great year for the National Parks and for 
the United States, who own them. Te 
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“IE cessation of fighting has allowed 
4s leisure to examine with more 
.alm some of the great currents of 
ar and the readjustments that we 
© peace to bring. One of the vital 
1; of the struggle has been the awak- 
2 in the United States of the sense 
tre must have real national unity. 
% Civil War, of more than fifty years 
_ught us that this country could not 
tialf slave and half free, and that no 
4. of it should arrogate to itself a 
jninant position. The Union was 
air than any part and must control 
(: parts. The Americans of British 
i who then formed the great major- 
¢the population North and South, 
xed this verdict, and in the course 
_jneration the Union was recognized 
itispensable and unassailable both 
tise who lost and those who won. 
fr 1880, however, a second cause of 
mon cropped out and it worked very 
iilly and unconsciously on the part 
he who most contributed to it. The 
pause was‘immigration. During the 
- art of our national career, when 
jysical difficulty of getting to the 
t¢ States formed a considerable bar- 
. e welcomed immigrants and were 
waid of being swamped by them. 
- ist waste spaces of our continent 
de to be settled, cultivated and built , 
iter 1840, steamship service short- 
1 ie distance and made the trip from 
0: much easier. A few years later 
fiaine in Ireland caused more than 
aijon Irish to seek a refuge in the 
te States; but though these new- 
ie! belonged mostly to the rural class 
hcie—the class which, for lack of 
sesupport, had failed to raise a bare 
signee from the rural districts of 
ar —instead of taking up homesteads 
‘rms in the country here they 
ve(nearly always in our towns and 
2S 
b(t 1850, other elements came over 
uc@ssive waves. The defeated revo- 
on of 1848 sent exiles from Conti- 
ta) Europe. The German “forty- 
ts—liberals who risked their lives 
esiblish liberty in Germany—were 
vcd as a desirable addition to our 
uliion. So, the sprinklings of Italians 
‘Hngarians. Subsequently the Scan- 
ivins followed. All these broods from 
itiimtal Europe had this trait in com- 
hey were mostly of the better class 
om; persons who accepted exile rather 
o Srrender their convictions, or per- 
s Cinitiative and industry who expected to better 
r cndition amid the opportunities which our republic 
recchem. 
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The Kaiser’s Campaign in America 


iHapid expansion in our industrial and commercial 
ilefter the Civil War, however, called for more labor- 
an within twenty years the transatlantic steamship 
pa es organized a system by which the labor of Europe 
il » siphoned from Europe and poured out on the 
bes Before the end of the last century the Ger- 
stmship companies drained Southern and Western 
PGo supply and increase the stream of cheap labor; 
erally they enriched themselves. They were abetted 
ur apitalists, whom this cheap man power enabled to 
yd colossal enterprises at large profits. These unpa- 
© 1oney-makers did not stop to consider to what 
t as infusion of strange ingredients would modify 
ticanism; and if the war had not come in 1914 the 
f denaturing our national stock would have gone 
t our ideals were suffocated. 
rhe irresponsible buoyancy that characterized our 
Nespirit we assured ourselves that the United States 
“quite able to assimilate everybody who came into 
erblic. How often have we blinded ourselves to 
and to grave peril, taking it for granted that if 
S ¢¢ too bad we shall set to and correct them! Such 
t} a poor substitute for that which foresees a danger 
ais steps to prevent it. Our somewhat happy-go- 
itude rather inclined the serious statesmen and 


we 
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DECORATION BY EDGAR F. 


thinkers of Europe to look upon us as a not solid nation, 
and to draw the conclusion—which they expressed with 
ill-disguised scorn or ridicule—that nothing better could 
be expected from democracy. 

One European nation, which was putting to the test the 
efficiency of a rigid despotism, in which every member 
acknowledged abject obedience to the despot, scrutinized 
our American ways with particular interest. The Germans 
admitted that though we were slipshod democrats in goy- 
ernment we possessed, nevertheless, wonderful ability in 
making money, and they devoted themselves to working 
out a plan by which they could not only get control of the 
wealth we were amassing but also of the country, with its 
unlimited natural resources from which this wealth was 
derived. 

About the year 1900, the Kaiser’s advisers in piracy 
began to prepare their campaign here. Prince von Bilow 
conceived the idea that all Germans who had gone into 
foreign countries and settled were “‘lost’’ Germans, and 
that they must be brought back into the fold of the Father- 
land by stimulating or reviving their interest in their race, 
language and traditions. So sprang up all sorts of German 
associations; books magnifying the importance of the 
Germans in our national life appeared with a frequency 
that we should have thought ominous if we had not been 
so naive that we could not believe that aliens who had 
become naturalized here could be so base. German ex- 
change professorships, which we supposed were intended 
to promote friendship between the two countries, were 
really a blind behind which the Germans spread their 
propaganda and secretly investigated the resources of our 
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country. The German professors in our 
universities—those at Harvard being the 
earliest—were among the most willing 
and efficient tools employed for this 
treachery. And so in the course of fifteen 
years the pro-German mass in this coun- 
try was welded together and made ready 
to do at a signal from Berlin the work for 
which it had been trained. 

Now immigration directly increased 
our danger from the Kaiser’s conspirators 
over here—not because the number of 
German immigrants had been very for- 
midable since 1895, but because the 
German immigration was solidly organ- 
ized for traitorous purposes, and because 
it dominated the smaller immigrations 
from other countries. During the first 
half of the war we had Miinsterberg and 
his sly colleagues insisting that the Italians 
must remain Italian, the Scandinavians 
Scandinavian, the Hungarians Hunga- 
rian, the Lithuanians Lithuanian, and so 
on. This would mean, of course, that the 
United States would have a dozen or fif- 
teen bodies of unassimilated foreigners 
who continued to regard the land from 
which they came as their home, who per- 
petuated their home quarrels here and 
resisted every attempt at Americaniza- 
tion. Also, if we became accustomed to 
the hyphen in the case of other aliens we 
would not take much notice of it when 
used by the German-Americans; not sus- 
pecting, we would not be on our guard. 


Our Unity Threatened 


ERE was a threat to the unity of the 

United States. We can never be 
united so long as we have twenty or thirty 
million foreigners parceled out among 
many mutually hostile groups and caring 
more for a foreign country than for this. 
The German group being the most numer- 
ous and, by all odds, the richest, most effi- 
cient and most unscrupulous, counted 
upon having an easy mastery over the 
others. And indeed it had begun to cajole 
and seduce these others during the days 
when Bernstorff and Dernburg worked al- 
most without restraint to poison Amer- 
ican public opinion. The attitude of the 
German-Americans, as they called them- 
selves until they discovered that it would 
be more prudent to drop the hyphen, was 
wholly unexpected. No other race could 
possibly have taken it. We were not on 
the alert, because we believed that human 
nature could not be so wicked and cor- 
rupt. Now we know that it was simply 
German, and that in using that word we explain every- 
thing. Who could dream that the sons of forty-niners, 
whose fathers escaped from Germany with a price upon 
their heads, who settled here and became loyal and enthu- 
siastic Americans—that these sons would for a bribe will- 
ingly serve the Kaiser’s personal agents and connive to 
destroy this, the country of their birth and the source 
of their prosperity? Creatures so base as that, whose 
names are well known, are beyond the pale of common 
decency, not to mention honor. 

Just as Abraham Lincoln saw in 1856 that this country 
could not exist half slave, half free, so some of us saw in 
1914 that the United States could not exist half foreign 
and half American; and though the sentiments of the 
great majority of the Americans were almost stifled for 
a long time by the cries of the hyphenates, that Amer- 
ican majority prevailed at last, and it persuaded the 
Administration at Washington that this Union must be 
preserved and that there was only one way of preserv- 
ing it. 

And then President Wilson ceased to suffer the insults 
of Bernstorff and the arrogance of the hyphenates. As 
soon as he sanctioned the official break with Germany he 
discovered the true heart of the American people by the 
unparalleled enthusiasm with which they supported the 
war. Without a murmur they subscribed vast sums to 
organize the Army and the Navy. The ablest men of 
affairs in the land gave their services to direct all the civil- 
ian operations of preparation and management. Millions 
submitted without demur to conscription, hundreds of 
thousands of our youth having already volunteered. 
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Though we were so tragically tardy in coming in, the 
gods were kind to us and enabled us to come in before it 
was too late, before the liberties of the world, and with 
them its civilization, had been destroyed by the barbarian 
Huns. We arrived just in time to save the day and to give 
the indispensable final aid. 

The American people, who expressed themselves through 
this quietly tremendous activity, did so because they were 
solemnly resolved to preserve Americanism inviolate. 
They knew that if civilization in Europe went down before 
the Hun, America also would go down; and so they rose. 

The German conspiracy to rob us of our Americanism, 
and even of our country, carried on during twenty years 
by every ingenuity the Prussians could devise, resulted in 
the reverse of what they intended. We Americans learned 
the preciousness of our inheritance through their attempt 
to deprive us of it. We are all now thoroughly roused to 
the need and duty of putting this inheritance beyond the 
reach of any similar reptilian enemy attack and of guard- 
ing it against falling apart from any other preventable 
cause. All who dwell in the United States, and especially 
all who are its citizens, whether native or naturalized, must 
be Americans. Therefore, to make them all Americans is 
our most urgent responsibility. 


Too Much Water in the Milk 


eo before 1914 it was evident that we had been taking 
in foreigners at a faster rate than we could Americanize 
them; in fact, we made no attempt at Americanizing them. 
You cannot go on indefinitely mixing water with milk and 
have milk as the compound. It was through no fault of 
their own that the proletarians who swarmed from Eastern 
Europe knew nothing about the American language or 
American principles or American history. The average 
American of oldest stock probably knew just as little 
about similar matters in Syria or the Ukraine. But the 
vital point is that the proletarian immigrant has been 
brought up under conditions so contrary to our own that 
he is wholly unprepared to avail himself of the very bene- 
fits which he vaguely came over here to seek. As there 
has never been any conscious organized effort made in this 
country to convert the newcomers into Americans the 
many groups have tended to‘herd together, keeping their 
home language, their home customs, and too often their 
home feuds. This perfectly natural tendency toward segre- 
gation according to race or creed or locality is as detri- 
mental to them as it is to the United States. At last, before 
it is too late, we have awakened to the fact that the United 
States cannot exist half American and half hyphenate. 
And now we must engage in a persistent, thorough, sym- 
pathetic, judicious campaign of Americanization. 

Has not Fate very obviously made our task easier? Dur- 
ing the four and a half years of war there were—there 
could be—very few immigrants. Now, when we are free to 
spend our energy on other things than war, circumstances 
favor this campaign of Americanization. Evidently if we 
have twenty or thirty millions of unassimilated immigrants 
here we shall be able to Americanize them best if we stop 
for a while the inpour of new floods of them. Fate warns us 
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that we have this large mass of undigested human mate- 
rial. If we take in more we shallsuffer; chronic indigestion 
is bad enough, but who can say of a disease that it will go 
no farther? Who can say that if we continue to break the 
laws of health the disease may not lead to death? 

Self-preservation, which involves in this case keeping 
the fundamental ideals of our democracy unpolluted, 
demands that we temporarily check immigration, which 
threatens so to pollute them that our democracy can never 
do the great service to mankind for which it was predes- 
tined. Any pollution, any lowering of our standards will 
harm not only us native Americans but the very immi- 
grants who land here expecting to find all that the magical 
word America meant to their hopes in the lands from which 
they migrated to escape burdens and sufferings. 

A cessation of immigration for ten years would evidently 
afford proper opportunity for Americanization. It would 
also favor a proper adjustment of labor under less com- 
plicated conditions. It must take two or three years or 
perhaps longer for labor conditions, which have been radi- 
cally upset by the war, to come to a new equilibrium. 
Obviously this result can be reached more easily if a mil- 
lion or more proletarians from abroad are not pouring into 
this country every year. Such an influx naturally disturbs 
wages and causes dislocation in the employment of the 
working classes already here. 

Another consideration seems to me important. Europe 
is to-day in a turmoil over Bolshevism; having overspread 
and throttled Russia it menaces Central Europe. It is 
essentially a revolt of the proletariat. Academic and 
sophistical Russian and German doctrinaires have long 
been busy concocting the poisonous gases by which the 
least intelligent multitudes of the plebs, whether indus- 
trials or peasants, have been overcome. These social 
insurgents have gone into all countries, and under different 
names they stand as a magazine of explosives which a 
match may touch off. We have them in more than suffi- 
cient numbers here already, though to any reasoning 
person, be he rich or poor, this country seems to warrant, 
perhaps less than any other, Bolsheyist propaganda and 
conspiracy. 


Deport the Trouble:Makers 


UT is it wise, by allowing immigration to flow in un- 
checked, to bring us the social rebels of Europe in larger 
and larger numbers? If there were known to be, let us say, 
five plague spots in the United States, should we commend 
our National Health Department if it allowed the carriers 
of bubonic plague to come in unrestricted until there were 
twenty or thirty more centers of contagion? Instead of 
allowing unrestricted immigration to dump new masses 
of undesirables here let us round up a shipload of our 
Bolshevists, and of the dangerously vapid ladies and gen- 
tlemen who encourage them, and ship them post-haste to 
Trotzky and Lenine. Nothing else would so quickly 
dispose of Bolshevism here. 
I believe that henceforth we should be more watchful as 
to the grade of immigrants to whom we open our doors; 
and I would no more admit a person who professed a social 
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creed that aimed at destroying this republic than ] 
admit a leper. 4g 

The dereliction of Germany has proved that ] 
cannot be the final test as to the desirability of immi, 
For half a century or more the Germans have 
most literate of our newcomers, and they have 
the most menacing to the safety of this country 
theless, it must be possible by a more careful sq 
the educated immigrants who are not classed 
tarians to exclude most of those who are kno 
subversive or malign views. In any case, by lo 
doors to general immigration for ten year 
mightily promote the health of the body polit 
courage its enemies at home and abroad. 

I have spoken thus far of the advantages w 
exclusion will bring to us, because I regard the 
tion of our American standard as our first duty ‘Y 
not plain that this exclusion would be both a kin 
a benefit to those countries which, without it, wi 
large numbers of their population? Unless those 
themselves prohibit their people from emigrating 
be speedily depleted. The war burdens that 
whelm them will impel every person who can paj 
sage to come to America. In the devastated | 
think how much heartbreak on the part of the y 
Hunnish frightfulness will add to the difficulty 
ing, and how strong will be the enticement to ab 
that and seek a new life in the Land of Opportu 


No Welcome for European Slac 


N THE other hand, we certainly do not des 
as prospective citizens any Europeans who ii 

ment of its greatest need evade their duty to th 
there in order to enjoy ignoble comfort here. * 
power of Europe has been more than decimated 
rible war, and European men must therefore s 
and do their share in material and social ree 
and in repopulation. We shall not welcome bz 
ers or evaders; baseness is not the stuff out 
make Americans. 

Accordingly, therefore, the stoppage of ir 
which I. propose, will be justified not only on 
self-preservation—which is, after all, a selfi 
also on the score of being beneficial to the st 
from which the immigrants would come. — 

More and more must our lawmakers feel 
responsibility laid upon them of keeping pure tl 
American democracy. That purity can ne 
they allow foreigners untrained in democra: 
genial to it to denature the United States. Hi 
gress has legislated on immigration in the 
of this or that group of alien voters or of 
employers seeking dirt-cheap labor. Hencef: 
question be dealt with solely in the interes 
and of American ideals. The highest ereed 
when put into practice is no better than the mer 
who profess it. rf 
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Runs on a three-minute schedule 


Yes, at three minutes notice on the coldest, wintriest day 
you can have the atmosphere of summer-time—the flavor 
and savor of choice fresh summer vegetables—brought 
right to your home table in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Just consider this combination—an invigorating stock which we 
make from selected beef, blended with diced white potatoes, 
Canadian rutabagas, and tender chantenay carrots. Also choice 

tomatoes, baby lima beans, small peas, Country Gentleman 
corn, Dutch cabbage, fragrant celery and parsley, juicy green 
okra. We add barley, rice, alphabet macaroni and an agree- 

able hint of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. Could 
you Imagine a soup more wholesome and tempting? 


You receive it ready-cooked and complete. Every can 
gives you two cans of nourishing soup. No cooking- 
cost, no waste, no delay. Simply add hot water, 
bring to a boil and serve. Order it from your grocer 

by the dozen or the case and 

~ always serve it steaming hot. 
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| lam conductor and engineer, 
The brakeman and fireman, too! 
ring this summery Campbell cheer ~ 

1 summary style to you.” 
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LOOK FOR THe RED-AND-WHIre 


EMEMBER, Gussie, I want the dining 
room thoroughly cleaned. The Browning 


” 


Club meets here this afternoon and 

“Yassum, Mis’ C’ruthers, it’ll be so clean 
you ain’t gwine know it.” 

“‘And the flat silver must be pol- 
ished.” 

“Tse gwine ’tend to all of that. 
You trot ’long downtown, Mis’ 
C’ruthers, an’ leave it to me.” 

Mrs. Franklin Carruthers heaved a 
sigh of contentment. ‘“‘ You are avery 
valuable servant, Gussie. Good-by.” 

“@’-by, Mis’ C’ruthers. Be sho’ 
an’ have a good time.” 

The front door of the apartment 
slammed. Miss Gussie Muck, colored 
maid-of-most-of-the-work, mopped 
the polished floor of the dining room 
viciously for perhaps two minutes— 
until the thrum of Mrs. Carruthers’ 
automobile came to her ears—then 
gently turned back the corner of the 
Axminster art square. When she re- 
placed the corner the dust had dis- 
appeared. Then Gussie leaned her 
mop against the door, strolled into 
Mrs. Carruthers’ bedroom and seated 
herself at the dressing table. 

A coating of talcum, a touch of 
face powder, a dab of rouge—and 
Gussie was well satisfied that she had 
enhanced the physical glories of 
feature with which she had been 
endowed by Nature. She made her 
way to the living room, selected a lurid 
novel from the bookcase and dropped 
languidly into an easy-chair after 
having first helped herself to a quartet 
of particularly toothsome glacé fruits 
from the box on the library table. 

She was interrupted by the strident ringing of the 
kitchen bell. Her face expressed complete disapproval of 
the interruption, but at sight of the man standing on the 
tiny back porch the expression underwent a decided change. 

Aaron Segar was not unused to the phenomenon. Aaron 
had been born with a gift for making women smile and 
grow warm all over. He was handsome and tall and broad 
and divinely chocolate-creamy of skin. He unleashed his 
most fetching laugh for Gussie. 

“Howdy, Miss Muck?” 

““Mawnin’, Misto’ Segar.”’ 

““Wukin’ hahd?”’ 

Gussie sighed. ‘‘Reckon J is. Ain’t nobody livin’ these 
days what ain’t wuk hahd, Misto’ Segar.”’ 

“You shuah said sumpin then, Miss Gussie. Wuk, wuk, 
wuk all the time. Me more’n you.” 

“eé Huh!”’’ 

“That’s the truth. Ain’t no gittin’ off fo’ me. Bein’ a 
janitor is a pow’ful hahd perfession, Miss Gussie.” 

“‘Reckon you is strong enough to stan’ it, Misto’ Segar.”’ 

“Reckon I is. But it’s pow’ful ti’esome an’ lonely, 
Gussie. It been diff’ent down to S’vannah, whar I come 
fum. They ain’t spec’ a man to do no th’ee men’s wuk 

down there.” 

“You was a ’pahtment-house janitor there same as 
heah?”’ 

“Yeh!” He lowered his voice discreetly. ‘‘Ain’t I saw 
Mis’ C’ruthers go off in her car jes’ now?” 

SOV ene 

He opened the screen door. ‘‘Don’t mind if’n I drap 
in, does you?” 

““He’p yo’se’f, Misto’ Segar.”’ 

He waved his hand grandiosely. “You an’ me is gwine 
be good frien’s, ain’t we, Gussie?’’ 

“‘Guess you ¢’n answer that well as me.” 

“Then call me Aaron.” 

“Ain’t knowed you but th’ee days.” 

“You gwine know me longer’n that. Boun’ to.” 

“Well ——” 

“All the gals what I likes I asks them to call me Aaron. 
I nev’ was no shakes fo’ fo’mal’ty. Fust names atween 
frien’s, I says. Tha’s how come I to call you Gussie. You 
ain’t got no ’jections, is you?” 

“This town ain’t S’vannah, Misto’ Segar.’’ 

He rose. “If’n you ain’t gwine call me Aaron ——” 

“ Aaron!” 

He reseated himself. “‘Tha’s better. No—this heah 
town ain’t like S’vannah, Gussie. Up heah they ain’t no 
tellin’ who’s quality folks an’ who ain’t—that is, ’mongst 
the white folks. An’ Ise always been pow’ful p’tic’lar 
*bout what soht of white folks I wuks fo’.” 


“‘There 
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is Some Mistake,’’ Cut in Mrs. Hammond Icily. 


“T ain’t blamin’ you, Aaron. Us colored people cain’t 
be too ’ticalar. How you like it up heah?”’ 

“Tol’able. On’y tol’able.”’ 

“How come?” 

“Tse lonely, Gussie. Ain’t know nobody in this heah 
town. On’y afew. Come night they ain’t nothin’ fo’ me to 
do but go down to the tpahtment what they gives me in 
the basement an’ set ’roun’ an’ wisht I was married so’s I 
woul’n’t be so lonely.” 

“Huh! Bet you been married!” 

Aaron Segar laughed heartily. “‘Is I look it?” 

“We-e-ell; not zactly.” 

““An’ they’s a reason, Gussie. I ain’t ney’ met the gal 
I wan’ed to marry. Not twell yet.’ 

“Reckon you is might’ hahd to please, Misto’ Segar.”’ 

“ Aaron!” 

** Aaron.” 

“‘Reckon I is hahd to please. Tha’s how come I to watch 
twell Mis’ C’ruthers gone off, an’ then come up heah.” 

“How that?” 

“T ain’t make much talk with you, Gussie—but you 
shuah looks pow’ful good to me.” 

“G’wan, Aaron! You is some loose flatt’rer.”’ 

“‘Reckon I is got the cou’age of my conwictions.” 

“Reckon you think I is like them S’vannah gals—swally 
all that bull.” 

“Gals what I is went with heahtofo’ ain’t got so many 
compliments fum me.” 

“How I know that?” 

“B’lieve it or not. I cain’t make you!” 

Wella. oa Hongry?” 

“Always, ’ceptin’ when I ¢’n git to town. Does my own 
cookin’ downstairs, Gussie. Man’s got to, come he ain’t got 
no wife. SoLain’t git ve’y good food. Why you ask me?” 

““They was a couple chops lef’ over fum breakfas’ Hf 

“You cook ’em?” 

“ Yeh ! ” x z 

“Trot ’em out. Bet they is some fine-cooked chops.” 

Gussie spurred herself to real activity for some five min- 
utes while she basked in the light of Aaron Segar’s unquali- 
fied approval. She heated two succulent lamb chops, made 
three slices of crisp toast, which she buttered liberally, and 
poured the solid cream top from the quart of fresh milk. 
And Aaron exhibited his appreciation by a marvelous dis- 
play of gustatory gymnastics. Finally he finished, sighed 
and regretfully shoved his plate aside. 

“Golly, you shuah is some cook!” 

“Reckon I is got to be if’n I hol’ my job with Mis’ 
C’ruthers. White folks is awful capshus, Aaron. They 
spec’ they colored he’p to wuk all the time.” 

*‘Ain’t you talkin’ now!” 


WRIGHT 


*"Isn’t There, Sarah?” 
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“Sometimes I is got a pow’ful good 
to cut loose an’ git married.” 
Aaron delayed his departure with o1 
on the door. All the wealth of a contz 
sunny nature went into th 
which he bestowed upon her, 
““When you makes up y 
git married, Gussie, don’t 
telephone number case’n 
any trouble findin’ a husban¢ 
As he stomped down # 
leading to the decorative hk 
of the Glen Ridge Apartment: 
dropped into a kitchen ch 
stared raptly intospace. Aar 
What a man! Of their own 
her thoughts veered dreamily tc 
little apartment which the proprii 
of the Glen Ridge Apartments 
nished their janitor. Bedroom, di 
room, kitchen—gas, steam heat 
and cold water. . . . Gussiesig 
Meanwhile the magnificent A} 
paused at the back door of M 
cival Connor’s apartment. 
critical eyes rested wit 
appreciation on the trim little f 
of one Mallissie Cheese, cook | 
nursegirl in the Connor ménage 
‘“Mawnin’, M’lissie.” 
The girl shrugged with si 
indifference. “‘Mawnin’.” — 
“What’s the matter; 
been rub you the wrong w 
iz3 No.” 
“You seem ’bout as hay 
live pig at a barbecue.” __ 
“‘Reckon I is happy, 
Segar.”’ 
““Mis’ Connor been 
down-the-country?’’, 
“‘Reckon they ain’t no white folks try no seel 
dles on me, Misto’ Segar.”’ 
““How come you to fohgit my name—Aaron?” — 
“Reckon I fohgits so Gussie Muck up to Mis’ C’ 
e’n remember it.” 
Aaron threw back his head and gave vent t 
laugh. ‘“‘Shucks! You ain’t gwine git jealous of 
frump like Gussie Muck, is you?” if 
Mallissie looked up. More—she smiled. ; 
“Gussie Muck is a pow’ful pretty gal, Aaron.” 
He shook his head in diplomatic negation. —__ 
“Reckon you an’ me is got diff’ent tastes, M’lis| 
like ’em li’l—like what you is.” | 
When Aaron departed from the Connor kitchen 1 
five minutes later he left Mallissie Cheese hummin; 
pily and dated-up to accompany him to Champion M it 
Picture Theater Number Two that night to see the 
teenth episode of The Fighting Fate, which they ‘€ 
marked the high water of motion-picture productiol 
The new janitor reached the back court—and 
Fashion Wilson, a girl of the Gussie Muck type— 
trifle more so. She was seated on a bench under t 
oak giving half an eye to the care of two children, 2'|" 
other one and a half to Aaron. | 
“Been paintin’ Mis’ Connor’s kitchen, Aaron?” 
“Naw.” , 
“How come you in there solong?” = 
“Been tryin’ to git down heah an’ talk with you, Fé 
but that skinny li’l gal what wuks fo’ Mis’ Conno 
her name is?” ¥ 
““Mallissie Cheese.’ + 
“Tha’s it—I plumb fohgot. It jes’ seemed - 
woul’n’t lemme git away. Jes’ settin’ there an mi) 
whole passel of foolish talk. . . .” 7 
- “Mallissie’s a might’ nice gal.” mn 
‘Guess they is some things you an’ me won’t 
on, Fashion.” ’ 
““An’ pretty 4 , : 
“T likes mo’ of them than what they is of M 
cast the eye of a connoisseur oyer Fashion’s « 
proportions. Then he eased himself to the hb 
her. 
“How ’bout goin’ down to Champeen N 
‘with me to-morry night, huh?” 
“Whyn’t you ask Ella?” 
“Ella which?” 
“Ella Dungee.”’ 
“That funny-lookin’ gal what wuks fo’ Mis 
a 
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at fo’ I should ask her?”’ >. i 
{You is been hangin’ roun’ that ’pahtment 1 
lately.” (Continued on Page 26) 
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dicen all the ups and downs of 
war—through any ups and downs | 
in days to come—mild Robt. Burns I 
holds to the same high quality. It is | | 
made with the same ful/ Havana fou 
filler—the same selected Sumatra 
wrapper. The three shapes differ 
only in size. 


The three national sizes of Robt. Burns are priced from 10c to 
15c. Little Bobbie, a small cigar, but very high in quality, sells 
at 6c. Robt. Burns Laddies, still smaller, come 10 in a package 
—price 30c. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

“Huh! Reckon I is had to! Way that gal keeps Mis’ 
Hammond’s kitchen, Fashion—if’n I di’n’t git that there 
place cleaned out they’d be roaches all over this heah 
’pahtment in a week. Guess Ella Dungee ain’t Aaron 
Segar’s style a-tall, a-tall.” 

But twenty minutes later when he met Ella Dungee, 
after having conducted a strategic retirement from the 
immediate presence of the buxom Fashion, he gave her a 
heart-warming smile. 

“Clare to goodness, Ella—if’n you ain’t the ve’y pur- 
ties’ gal I ev’ did see!” 

“Bet you issaid that th’ee hund’ed times to-day, Aaron.” 

“Cain’t be. Ain’t seed you but this oncet.” 

“Nothin’ pretty ’bout me.” 

“T gwine buy you a lookin’- 
glass, Ella. By the way, got a 
date fo’ Sat’dy night?” 

“No-o.” 

“How ’bout gwine to Cham- 
peen Number Two with me?”’ 

oe Well ” 

He waved cheerily as he de- 
scended to his basement. ‘“‘Man 
sho’ is lucky when he e’n date up 
with a gal like you, Ella.” 

“You is a sof’ talker, Aaron.”’ 

“Me? Shucks! I woul’n’t 
know how to pay a compliment 
ifn I wan’ed to!” 


It really wasn’t Aaron’s fault. 
He had been created with a talent 
for women and was no believer in 
burying any talent. Women gray- 
itated toward him. They clung 
to him. They pestered an other- 
wise equable existence. His oblig- 
ing nature was the petard upon 
which he was hoist. He hated to 
disappoint anybody—even a lady 
friend. And he was frankly flat- 
tered by their unanimous and 
unconcealed adoration. 

And these girls were different 
from his Savannah friends, just as 
the Glen Ridge Apartments were 
better than the unpretentious 
things he had janitored on Savan- 
nah’s Abercorn Street. These 
girls had more élan, their ideas 
were metropolitan. They were 
women of fine discrimination and 
delicate appreciation—as different 
from the crude, provincial product 
of Tybee and Thunderbolt as high 
yaller is different from ebony. 

More—standing in with the 
cooks was a material proposition. 
His own culinary labor and ex- 
penses were reduced. Aaron was 
an epicure and appreciated the 
fact that the Gray, Connor, Ham- 
mond and Carruthers families 
lived upon the fat of the land. 
The lagniappe from their pan- 
tries tickled his palate and bright- 
ened his philosophy. 

He liked the city and the city 
liked him. Within two months 
he had become somewhat of a 
social lion. He was initiated into 
the exclusive Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise; he 
joined the ten-cents-a-week Over the River Burying 
Society and became a prominent and valued mourner at 
the obsequies of the dear departed brothers and sisters 
who were ushered from this mortal coil with full panoply 
of parade—and music. He sang a pleasing barytone and 
joined the choir of the Primitive Baptist Church—much 
to the delight of the Reverend Arlandas Sipsey, pastor 
thereof. 

Reverends Plato Tubb and Wesley Luther Thigpen, of 
the First African Methodist Episcopal and the Shiloh 
congregations respectively, admitted that the Reverend 
Arlandas bad outgeneraled them. Aaron Segar was an 
acquisition of which any church might well be proud. 

He was decidedly a man of parts. His salary of eighty- 
five dollars a month was exclusive of perquisites, such as a 
steam-heated furnished apartment at the Glen Ridge and 
estovers furnished by the admiring cooks over whom his 
spell had been cast. 


But the swift flight of time brought a wrinkle to the 
normally placid forehead of Aaron Segar. He found him- 
self facing a near-domestic problem to which there was no 
apparent answer, and he besought the professional services 
of Lawyer Evans Chew, leading light of Darktown’s legal 
fraternity. 
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The buxom stenographer warmed to Aaron’s sweetest 
smile and carried his name into the private sanctum of 
Lawyer Chew. She returned promptly. 

“‘Lawyer Chew will see you in a minute, Misto’ Segar. 
He’s in conf’ence now.”’ 

Aaron waited patiently, amusing himself by flirting 
violently with the stenographer, whose hitherto impreg- 
nable heart pounded with wild hope. Finally the pompous 
conferees departed and Lawyer Chew—slender, immac- 
ulate, horn-rim-spectacled—personally ushered Aaron into 
the private office. 

““Mr. Segar, I am delighted to meet you.” 

“Me, too, Lawyer Chew.” 

“You wish to consult me on a professional matter?” 


It Was a Noble Revelry: A Glory of Fires Burning in Shallow Ditches—A Gala 
Jubilee—The Eleventh Annual Barbecue 


“Yassuh—tha’s it zactly, Lawyer Chew.” 

“Ahem! Proceed, please.’ 

“Yassuh.” Aaron groped blindly, then smiled wanly. 
“T ain’t zactly know whar to begin at.” 

“What sort of a case is it?” 

““Dunno—less’n you’d call it britch of promise.” 

“Aha! You have become involved with lay’ pateet 
femme, as they say in French?” 

“How.that?” 

Bn are involved with a member of the—er—gentler 
sex?” 

“Yassuh! Involved is right—sho’ nuff.” 

“How did it occur?”’ 

“Tt ain’t occur, Lawyer Chew—it jes’ happen.” 

“What is the lady’s name?” 

‘°Tain’t no lady.” 

“c“ What? ” 

“No suh; it’s fo’ women.” 

“Four?” 

“Tha’s it; one, two, th’ee, fo’.” 

Lawyer Chew leaned forward incredulously. ‘Do you 
mean to tell me, Brother Segar, that you are faced by four 
britch-of-promise suits?’ 

“T c’n cut it down to th’ee if’n that’ll help any.” 

“How so?” : 

“Marry one an’ let the other th’ee scratch.” 


‘““Ahem! Strawdin’ry! A case prob’ly with 
allel on the books. How does it happen that 
fallen into the error ss y 

“’'Twarn’t no error, Lawyer Chew—’twarn’t not! 
a mistake.” e 

“‘T suppose it was. Who are the ladies in questi 

““They’s M’lissie Cheese an’ Ella Dungee an’ 
Wilson an’ Gussie Muck. They wuks out to #1 
Ridge ’pahtments whar I is janitor at. An’”’—} 
twinkled irrepressibly—‘“‘they is mighty lovin’.” 

“T see, I see! Continue, please.” ‘ 

“Tse tellin’ you this right heah an’ now, Lay 
they ain’t hahdly no man e’n handle one wom 
women, Lawyer Chew, is an unpossibility. I k 

“You are sure that 
all sue you?” 

“T ain’t know as ani 
is, because I sort 
guessin’. But a woman 
but so much guess 
Lawyer Chew— an’ 


Y’see right now they 
one of them gals know 
I is gwine pick out. A 
*bout tearin’ one ’nuther; 
out by the roots—but th 
kinder skeered to light’n in| 
cause they’s the chanc 
they is the lucky one. 
“T been playin’ 
’gainst the middle, — 
Chew—an’ the middle is 1 
nigh reached. I ain’t. 
whether I is comin’ or 
Meanw’ile they is all tryin’ 
out whar I stan’ at.” 
“What have you tol 
women?” 
“T done swore to 
gals she is the one I’ 
marry. An’ they is gittin’ p | 
impatient. I sort of wan’ed | 
out what is the law on brite: 
promise—not jes’ one brite! 
a whole lot of em.” 
Lawyer Chew cleared his 
and thumbed portent 
through the Alabama cod 
next consulted his South 
porter and his Cye. 
head discouragingly. 
ain’t ve’y clear about 
a case, Brother Segar. 
the men what wrot 


. 


“Oh, golly! You 
there an’ tell me, Lawy: 
that they ain’t nothin’i 
books gwine show me how): 
out of the pickle Ise in?” 

“No” —reflectively—“ 
see Me 


an idea. “If you were 
to all four of them ¥ 
Brother Segar, I might he 
because the law is 
about bigamy.” ; 
“Huh! If’n I was married to them fo’ women, 
Chew—they ain’t no law could he’p me.” 
“T still don’t understand how you got into -, 
“I di’n’t git in. Hones’, I di’n’t. I was jes’ sort o! I! 
in like a feller listenin’ at the bones click. Re 
ain’t nev’ had the ’sperience of women fallin’ in lo 
you in job lots, is you?” 7 
““Not—er—precisely.” * 
“That’s the trouble with you lawyers. You ain't 
’sperience. All what you know is what has been 
them there books. Whut you reckon them men | 
*bout M’lissie Cheese an’ Ella Dungee an’ then 
nigger gals? Huh? What you reckon they knowe 
them? White folks wrote them books, an’ white fo 
know nothin’ ’bout how a yaller gal e’n co’t a mar 
looks good to her. Ain’t that so, Lawyer Cl ew 
the truth, now?” | 
“And you have personally pledged yourself 


the four girls?” 4 
e four girls n't 5 { 
| 


“‘Absotively an’ ontirely. They woul 
nothin’ less.’’ rg 
The attorney and counselor rubbed the 
hands unctuously. “As they isn’t any statu 
of ja co’t of las’ resort covering the case und 
tion,” he proclaimed sententiously, “the best 1 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
to consider the circumstances from the light 
of expediumcy.” 

“Tha’s it, Lawyer Chew—you sho’ is 
tootin’ now!”’ 

“Tn that light, the best adwice I can give 
you, Brother Segar, is that you bring 
about a quarrel with each of the girls to 
which you is engaged and make them break 
off the engagement.”’ 

Aaron Segar rose abruptly. His face was 
wreathed in disgust. 

“Wuh! Reckon you ain’t no diff’ent 
fum them foolish books, Lawyer Chew. 
Maybe you know the law—but you ain’t 
know them gals!” 

Mr. Segar left the office of Lawyer Chew 
more perturbed than he had ever been in 
his placid, happy-go-lucky life. He even 
forgot to flirt with the stenographer. For 
once he was up against a proposition from 
which his cheerful smile and sunny disposi- 
tion could not extricate him; a dilemma, 
in fact, where they were arrayed with the 
liabilities instead of with the assets. 

“T reckon,” he soliloquized miserably, 
‘they ain’t no nigger could ever git in no 
worse scrape than what I is in.” 

In which he was wrong. There was one 
darky capable of getting in deeper. There 
was one dusky gentleman who promptly 
proceeded to do it. The name of that 
negro was—Aaron Segar! 

For—two nights after his interview with 
Lawyer Evans Chew—Aaron Segar met 
his affinity! 

The epochal event occurred at Blue Lake 
Park, the negro amusement grounds some 
six miles from the heart of the big Southern 
city in which the Glen Ridge Apartments 
and Aaron’s amatory troubles were located. 

The time was night, the occasion a gala 
jubilee of the society season—The Eleventh 
Annual Barbecue and Picnic of the Primi- 
tive Baptist Church. Tickets—including 
Gent and Lady—Fifty Cents. Children, 
half price. Come one—come all. Rev. 
Arlandas Sipsey, Pastor. 

It was a noble revelry; a glory of fires 
burning in shallow ditches—fires which 
reached the succulent pork quarters 
sizzling as they revolved on the iron 
skewers; fires which kept hot theiron 
vessels filled with luscious brown 
gravy. Barbecue specialists hovered 
over the gravy vessels, armed with 
long mops and small tree branches. 
These they soaked in the gravy and 
then spattered over the roasting 
meat. The ample Sally Crouch pre- 
sided near by in queenly fashion over 
the Brunswick stew division—with- 
out which no barbecue is complete. 

The double quartet from the 
Primitive Baptist Church choir was 
harmoniously on hand, and between 
songs the string-and-reed orchestra 
of Prof. Alee Champagne rendered 
toe-tickling melodies which ranged 
from the classic Memphis Blues to an 
elegantly syncopated version of the 
Miserere which Professor Cham- 
pagne claimed as an original compo- 
sition. Children romped and shouted 
and got in everyone’s way. Church 
deacons clustered in groups, grim- 
visaged and ponderous, while they 
argyfied about the heat of the here- 
after 'and the spiritual benefits of 
total immersion. 

Young couples took shape from 
the darkness and other young couples 
disappeared into the night. The 
other congregations were plentifully 
represented: Reverend Plato Tubb 
was there, and so was the Reverend 
Wesley Luther Thigpen. Then, too, 
there was Vivian Simmons, M. D.; 
and Amos Strump, the perpetually 
smiling undertaker; and Florian 
Slappey and Mr. and Mrs. Simeon Brough- 
ton; and Pliny Driver, with his gayly plum- 
aged fiancée, Charity Chism; and Peter and 
Mrs. Sampson and Elias Cumbee and his 
wife—née Imogene Carter; and Imogene’s 
brother Clarence; and Pinetop Roller and 
ponderous Mrs. Ella Hawkins and Sister 
Callie Flukers and the dynamic Crispus 
Breach, fiery-penned editor of The Weekly 
Epoch—Crispus glaring intensely into the 
black void for new adjectives with which 
to embellish his account of this social tri- 
umph. 

And there, too, was Ione Drought! 

Aaron Segar, harassed, overwrought and 
harried with the nerve strain of placating 
each of his four fiancées and compromising 
himself with no one of. them—Aaron Segar 
saw Ione Drought! 

Aaron fell. 
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Gone on the instant were his fervent 
resolutions to eschew women. Gone was 
the misogyny inspired by the utter failure 
of his most fervid attempts to unleash 
himself from four pairs of ardent, clinging 
feminine arms. Gone forever was the 
solemn pledge of celibacy. 

He forgot Mallissie Cheese. He forgot 
Fashion Wilson. He forgot Ella Dungee 
and Gussie Muck. He forgot everything 
and everybody save Ione Drought—Ione 
the magnificent, Ione the unique, Ione the 
reserved, Ione the neglected, Ione the .de- 
sirable. 

‘“‘Who—who that gal?’’ he inquired of 
Florian Slappey, mentor of the younger 
social set. 

“Which gal?” 

“Over yonder; that there gal with the 
green dress an’ the yaller hat?” 

Florian raised languid bored eyes. “‘Oh, 
her? She ain’t nobody but Ione Drought.” 

Aaron glared—but retained his tact. 
“Perduce me to her, will you?” 

“‘Shuah! Anythin’ to ’blige a frien’.’’ 

Ten minutes later the enslaved Aaron 
and a happiness-dazed Ione dislimned into 
the shadows of Blue Lake Park. Four 
pairs of affianced eyes searched in vain for 
Aaron Segar. 

He had disappeared, and for one glorious 
hour he forgot that love of woman had 
been his undoing—forgot everything save 
that he tightly clasped the warm respon- 
sive hand of the woman who had been pre- 
ordained as his. 

Aaron Segar had fallen utterly, blindly, 
hopelessly, miserably in love! 


Better men than Aaron Segar have fallen 
in love, but none more deeply. He told 
Ione all about it so often that he repeated 
himself. Finally he gave up in disgust the 


- 


Gussie Was Well Satisfied That She Had Enhanced 
the Physical Glories of Features With Which She 


Had Been Endowed by Nature 


verbal attempts—declaring himself no ora 
tor—and took to verse: 


Ione your eyes burn up my heart like fier 
and wen I say that I shure ant no lier 
Im fond of you so passinate and true 
I only wish you cud love me strong like 
I love you. yrs. respectfuly— 
—Aaron Segar. 


Ione capitulated before the poetic shafts. 
Aaron wasn’t any Robert Browning, but 
he was at least understandable. And from 
the outset Ione had been considerably 
dazed by Aaron’s sudden passion and had 
been wary and skeptical. But a week 
proved to her beyond peradventure of 
doubt that his intentions were as honorable 
as they were obvious, and thereupon she 
brought into action the great fund of 
common sense with which she was endowed. 
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She gave in—with reserve. She let Aaron 
understand that he was being considered— 
seriously considered; that he might in fact 
presume to claim the perquisites of an en- 
gaged man. But she succeeded admirably 
in holding the deliriously happy man at 
sufficient distance to keep him in constant 
terror of losing her. 

Tone was a new type to him. She was 
a girl whom the white folks instinctively 
and universally liked. She was quiet and 
not at all inclined to flamboyaney. The 
colored folks kotowed to her poise and 
ungrudgingly made a place for her on the 
topmost social stratum. She had never 
been deluged with masculine matrimonial 
attention, and it was her frank disbelief in 
her own colossal luck which kept her head 
on her shoulders until she had Aaron 
hooked and landed high and dry—and 
wiggling. 

During the first week of his cyclonic 
courtship Aaron Segar struggled heroically 
to keep from her ears any morsel of gossip 
relating to the four amorous kitchen em- 
presses at the Glen Ridge Apartments. And 
then—because there was something about 
her that Oh, well, you know a feller 
jes’ cain’t help talkin’—he himself told her! 

She listened attentively, and with his 
final abjectly despairing words she disen- 
gaged the hand he had been clutching. 

“Now, honey ——” he pleaded. 

“Flow I to know I ain’ jes’ the fif’?”’ 

“You is the fust.”’ 

“Bein’ engage’ is a kind of a habit what 
you is got, ain’t it?” | 

‘Tis now, sweetness. Befo’, ’twas jes’ 
a accident.” 

“Nev’ heard of fo’ things happenin’ jes’ 
so accidental.” 

“‘Did with me, hon. Them there women 
jes’ woul’n’t lemme ’lone.”’ 

“Huh! They sho’ must’ve 
been hahd up fo’ a man!” 

“Tha’s right, sweetness; that 
shuah is right! They must of 
been pow’ful hahd up fo’ a 
man.” 

The completeness of his abne- 
gation curbed her sarcasm. She 
was really sorry for Aaron, and 
genuinely jealous on her own 
account, for she admitted to 
herself what she was wise enough 
to keep from Aaron—she fairly 
worshiped him, and above all 
else in the world she desired to 
become Mrs. Aaron Segar. She 
wanted Aaron, but she wanted 
him free of encumbrance or prior 
lien. Furthermore, she had no 
intentions of ’lowin’ no fo’ 
brown hussies to make fumadid- 
dles with the man what she 
was ’gage’ to! f 

All of which she confided to 
herself. To Aaron she merely 
presented a terse ultimatum: 

“‘Tain’t gwine live in the Glen 
Ridge ’pahtments, Aaron, twell 
them women is went:’’ 


with vast sincerity. 

“So what you is got to do 
befo’ you make any mo’ mar- 
riage talk with me is to git them 
away fum there.” 


do sumpin easy, like to buy a 
limmysine or sumpin?” 

“Guess if’n you was much anxious to 
marry me, Aaron, you’d git rid of them 
women pretty quick. Once they gits away 


‘they ain’t gwine bother you no mo’.” 


“T wants to git rid of them, hon. But 
how is I gwine do it?” 

“Ain’t they a old sayin’, Aaron, ’bout 
true love knows how things is done?” 
_ Aaron scratched his head. “Reckon they 
is, sweetness. An’ I sho’ is got the truest 
love. P’raps : Suddenly he smiled. 

If’n I was to git a good idee, Ione, reckon 
you’d help me out?” 

She nodded. “Yep, Aaron; reckon I 
would.” 

“Then heah yo’ chancet, honey. Lis’en 
at what I got to sejest.”’ 

She listened. 


Ella Dungee descended from Apartment 
Six of the Glen Ridge to the Gane court, 
where for five minutes she sought Aaron 
Segar. Failing to discover him she made her 
disgruntled way to the street. Once she 
had completely departed Aaron detached 
himself from the shadows of. the Section B 
stairway and mounted to Apartment Six, 
where he presented himself, hat in hand. to 
Mrs. Jacob Hammond, ‘ 


“You sho’ ain’t!’”’ he echoed . 


“Huh! Whyn’t you tell meto | 


F ebruary 2 


‘“Mawnin’, Mis’ Hammond.” 

“Good morning, Aaron.” 

“T brung up some of that roach p 
Beggin’ yo’ pahdon, Mis’ Hammon 
he cast a critical eye about the kita 
“but the tenints is all ’cusin’ the roac] 
stahtin’ heah, on ’count—’ count —— 

He paused discreetly. a 

“On account of what?” 7) 

“On ’count Ella don’t keep the 
so awful clean. Scusin’ me sayin’ | at, 
Hammond—’tain’t meant fo’ no "fle 
on you, but a J 

“What you say is all true, Aaron 
the past two or three weeks Ella h 
changed girl. I don’t understand 
I’m not admitting it outside, bu 
grown lazy and shiftless and ini 
and of recent weeks she has kept 
looking like a pigpen.”’ 

“Yassum—she do that sho’ 1 
Hammond. Ise a clean man m 
loves cleanity, an’ I says to m 
ain’t the good cleaner what she 
Tha’s what troubles all these he 
Mis’ Hammond; they ain’t knoy 
*preciate a good job with qualit: 
what you an’ Misto’ Hammond i 
they to git use’ to it an’ they 
stayin’ home or else they gits la 
shif’less Pr 

“And Ella isn’t the only one!” sa 
Hammond wrathily. ‘‘Mrs. G 
ion and Mrs. Connor’s Mallissie 


shucks! she ain’t no diff’ent 
other new-fangle’ colored gals— 
ain’t know when they is got sumpit 


must have servants.” 
“Tha’s so, Mis’ Hammond; that 
is so. Mis’ Connor been make # 
indentital remark this mawnin’ 
her that M’lissie warn’t no mo 
tiddy than what Lisnow. She say 
what you said: ‘I got to havea gal, 

Tha’s how come I to git her Lily] 

“You obtained a new servant | 
Connor?”’ , 

“Yassum, on ’count M’lissie was g 
so wuthless.’’ - 

Mrs. Hammond wrung her k 
you knew of a competent serva 
why didn’t you tell me? If I cou 
the right sort of a girl I wouldn’t 
another day.”’ 

Aaron’s face brightened per 
“They’s Lily Belle’s sister, now 

“Lily Belle has a sister?” 

. “Yassum—an’ seein’ Lily Belle is 
gwine wuk fo’ Mis’ Connor, I been’ 
Sarah might like to wuk heah. Co’seS 
a better gal’n what Lily Belle is —/ 

“What is she like, Aaron? Tell m2 
about her—please!” 4% 


ducks, Mis’ Hammond. They ain’t nc! 
a-tall like the niggers what clutters up * 
heah kitchens. Ain’t nothin’ faney 
’em, an’ they ain’t got they haids all fi i 
of sassiety. Both them gals is the? 
cooks what is—waffles what me 
mouf, an’ broilin’ steaks so’s 
charred on the youtside an’ rare i 
middle. An’ they’s the cleanest gals 3 
is. They even keeps they own rooms cit 
Mis’ Hammond; an’ w’en a cole 
keeps her own room clean she is 
cleanin’ gal, an’ tha’s the truth! . 
neither of ’em no flossy dressers, but t / 
pow’ful neat an’ tidy. An’ ’nuther thi 
they gits to wuk early!” 
“There isn’t a day lately that El 
gotten here before twenty minutes to 
‘Law’, Mis’ Hammond—Sarah an 
Belle ain’t know what ’tis to git to no 
of wuk later’n six-thutty. Las’ lady £ 
wuk fo’ useter tell me that when she a 
husband come out to breakfus’ 
o’clock all the house’d be cleaned w 
breakfus’ on table an’ a fancy sali 
fo’ lunch. But Ise tellin’ you right no 
an’ hones’, Mis’ Hammond—Sarah 
gwine wuk fo’ no th’ee-fifty a week 
it’s gwine be a pummanent place. 
Mrs. Jacob Hammond sighed. 
pareil—a quiet efficient servant 
wanted a permanent place! “Ta d 
know yee were any servants like thai 
more, Aaron.” ~ 
“They ain’t, Mis’ Hammond 
Lily Belle an’ Sarah. Reckon you 4 
make talk with Sarah?” ; 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“T certainly would! And you may tell 
her in advance, Aaron, that if I like her ap- 
pearance I will start her in at four dollars a 
week with every Sunday afternoon off. 
When can I see her?” 7 

“Tse gwine bring Lily Belle roun’ heah 
at seven o’clock t’-night, Mis’ Hammond— 
go’s she e’n make talk with Mis’ Connor. 
I could bring Sarah then.” 

“Please do.” i 

Aaron grew cautious. “You sho’ Ella’s 
gwine be gone by that time? Bein’ janitor 
I cain’t:’ford to have these heah cooks 
knowin’ I been buttin’ in on they business. 
Woul’n’t do it nohow on’y I think so much 
of you an’. Misto’ Hammond.” oe 

“T understand, Aaron—and I appreciate 
your interest tremendously. Here’s fifty 


cents for you. I just simply can’t tell you .. 


how grateful I am.” 

“Tha’s all right, Mis’ Hammond. New’ 
min’ bout that fo’. bits.” 

“But you must take it!” : 

He fingered the coin affectionately. 
““No’m—lI feel like it’d be an intrusion.” 

“You really must take that money, 
Aaron. This servant question is such a 
problem.” 

“YVassum,’’ rejoined Aaron fervently as 
he dropped the coin into his pocket. ‘Yo’ 
sho’ said sumpin that time, Mis’ Ham- 
mond!” 

He was whistling as he made his way 
downstairs. He was humming happily at 
eight-thirty that night as he sat in the 
street car with Ione Drought en route for 
Champion Moving Picture Theater Num- 
ber Two. And just about that time Mrs. 
Jacob Hammond dropped in informally on 
Mrs. Percival Connor. Both good ladies 
were all of a flutter. R. 

“My dear Mrs. Connor—I have just en- 
gaged a treasure, a veritable treasure!” 

Mrs. Connor smiled. ‘‘ Aaron was telling 
me all about it. I have engaged Lily Belle 
at four dollars a week. She offered to start 
in at three-fiity, but ——” 

“‘T’m starting Sarah at the same wages. 
I haven’t felt so relieved and happy over 
the servant question in all my married life. 
I don’t know if Lily Belle is anything like 
her sister, but if she is she looks like a per- 
fect gem!” 

“And she talks so intelligently. None of 
the society airs which irritate me so. She 
agreed to come Monday morning, and 
Aaron vouched for her appearance promptly 
at six-thirty.” 

_ “Sarah starts in with me Monday morn- 
ing too. I’m going to discharge Ella Sun- 
day afternoon when I pay her off.” 

“T shall do the same thing with Mallissie. 
I feel that we are very fortunate, my dear.” 

“We are. And we mustn’t forget’ to be 
grateful to Aaron for our good luck.” 


The following morning Aaron Segar en- 
tered, the kitchen of Mrs. Charles Gray. He 
was patently perturbed. ‘Mis’ Gray—I 
b’lieves in a man doin’ his duty.” ; 

“Yes, Aaron; so do I. What. is the 
trouble now?” 


“Ain’t nothin’ the trouble now, Mis’ 


Gray. On’y if’n them chillun of your’n had 
of been killed by that truck they’d of been 
trouble aplenty.’ 

Mrs. Gray stiffened. She clutched weakly 
at the edge of the kitchen table. 

“What are you talking about, Aaron?” 

“’Bout what happen jes’ now down ‘to 
Five Points. I been comin’ ’crost the circle 
fum the grocer shop an’ a big ol’ truck been 
takin’ the curve at about thutty mile an 
hour. An’ who should I see rompin’ right 
*crost the middle of that street but yo’ two 
chillun!’’ 

“My God, Aaron a2 

“°Tain’t nothin’ to worry ’bout, Mis’ 
Gray. I grab ’em an’ pull ’em back befo’ 
the truck done hit ’em. On’y it kind of 


| made me mad, ’cause if’n that Fashion 


Wilson had of been watchin’ them ’stead of 
makin’ monkey eyes with ol’ Florian Slap- 
pey, who was loafin’ ’roun’ there, then 
mebbe you woul’n’t of almos’ had no 
chillun lef’ a-tall.”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me, Aaron, that 
Fashion allowed those two little darlings to 
walk alone into the middle of the street! Is 


| that what you mean, Aaron?” 


“°Tain’t none of my business, Mis’ 
Gray ——” 
_ “It is your business, Aaron. Human life 
is everybody’s business. I’ve suspected for 
some time that Fashion is very derelict in 
the way-she looks after the children. Why, 
do you know, Aaron, that sometimes they 
come home actually bruised and se 
where they have fallen down!” 


‘gal’d ruther cook an’ clean h 


‘To each’ he made the same shocked 


atched ” 


wT 
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“T chk! Sho’ nuff now, Mis’ Gr. 
“That really is so. Fashion is he 
“She ain’t no wuss’n all the ot} 
nu’ses, Mis’ Gray,” defended Aar. 
“All of ’em lets the chillun run y 
a Gawd’s mercy they ain’t kilt ev’ry 
’Co’se maybe Fashion is a li’l’ mite 
careless’n them other nu’ses, ’ea 
ain’t by no means the fust ti 
saw ——” 
Mrs. Gray collapsed limply. 
“T simply cannot tell you how 
appreciate this, Aaron.” 
“Tha’s all right, Mis’ Gray. ’C 
be ’bliged iffn you woul’n’t mer 
Fashion ’twas me which tol’ you 
“T won’t, Aaron; I won’t. But: 
I to do? I’m not a strong wo 
and I can’t run this apartment 


gal like Pansy.’ 
» “Who is Pansy?” 
‘Gal I been knowin’ fo’ yeahs. 
highfalutin’ like Fashion an’ t 
gals roun’ the Glen Ridge. She 
nigger. Las’ job she had was 
what had a ’pahtment one ro 
what you is got—an’ th’ee chilh 
useter do all the cookin’ an’ the 
an’ take care of the two oldest ¢ 
brawtus, an’ she useter say t 
the wuk heah is so easy I kin 
take my week’s wages.’ 
zactly what she useter say, Mis’ 
““Where—where is Pansy n 
“Right heah in town, Mis’ @ 


bring Pansy heah t’-night s| 
thutty—after Fashion is gon 
you like her £ reckon she en | 
Monday mawnin’.”’ iu 
Before he reached the bh: 
intercepted by Mrs. Frank 
who summoned him to Ap 
teen. 
“‘ Maron, did yousucceedin 
“Yassum, I seen Mary, sho 
“Did she have a place?” 
“‘No’m, she ain’t had no p: 
she had offers, but Mary’s 
an’ she wants a pummanent p 
*Doyou think she’ll work 
Do you—really?” ach | 
‘‘Sho’ does, Mis’ C’ruther 
nuff—an’ that ain’t no li 
always goes by my adwice 
be heah t’-night at eight 
soon’s she’s sho’ Gussie Muce 
then if you likes her you” 
when you pays her off on 
Mary’ll be heah Monday mi: 
six-thutty.” - ee 
“T’m so grateful to you, 
fess to you that Gussie .w: 
tively unbearable. I didn’ 
continue to put up with her, 
days of servant famine I cot 


But Mary! Hones’, Mis* C 


an’ that sho’ is the truth! 
sho’s my name’s Aaron Segar!” 


On Sunday afternoon the Mes¢ 
ruthers, Connor, Gray and Ham 
charged the four fiancées of Aaron 
On Sunday night the four worthy hi 
retired early, that Monday no ne 
sooner arrive. They were bulwarkec 
hind the happy thought that this glo E 
Monday morning was to bring to ea(® 
them a servant who desired nothin 
much as hard and permanent work. 

Early Monday morning the Mesdi® 
Carruthers, Connor, Gray and Hamr? 
opened their eyes upon a sky of gray, it 
cast with low-hanging, swiftly scud” 
clouds. Each became aware of a ! 
Mrs. Charles Gray was first in action. 
two children were yelling lustily for 
dear departed Fashion. i 

Aaron Segar was summoned to” 
kitchen of each of the four ladi 


“T ’clare to goodness gracious ifn 
gal don’t beat all creation! Spec 
ain’t no gals you c’n trus’. 
I’d of swore she’d be heah this m@ 
fust crack of day. Ise mighty sorry, | 
(Concluded on Page 33) 


'HE UNINTERRUPTED DISTRIBUTION of 
erishable goods is vitally important to 
l classes. The motor truck is the de- 
endable link in the transportation chain. 


1 
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©THEFISK RUBBERCO. 1919 


SK TR 


MoTorR TRUCKS must operate continuously in-all weathers. 


Fisk PNeuMATIC Corp TIREs grip the road and do their share in hold- 
ing the truck to its schedule in snow or rain. 


THEY PERMIT speed, absorb road shocks, reduce fuel and repair bills. 


Tue TouGH Fisk non-skid tread insures traction, will not skid, and 
wears long. 


Buy Fisk Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires for efficiency and economy. 
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—Buy your Roofings by this name! 


No matter what kind of a steep-roofed building you are planning to 
cover, whether a handsome residence, a garage, or a factory or farm-build- 
ing, it will pay you to use Barrett Everlastic Roofings. 

Most brands of ready roofings /ook alike. Roofing authorities acknowl- 
edge that it is practically impossible, even for an expert, to determine the 
quality of a ready roofing by its appearance or by any of the so-called “‘tests.”” 


The only way to be on the safe side is to choose roofing made by a. 
company that is known to be thoroughly reliable. 


The Barrett Company has been in the roofing business for 60 years. 
During all that time it has kept faith with its customers. You, may be very 
sure, therefore, that when you order any of the Barrett Everlastic Roofings 
you will get an honest roofing that will give you your full money’s worth. 


Each of the “‘Big Four’? Everlastic Roofings is briefly described below. 


For further information write nearest office for free illustrated booklet 
covering any or all styles. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles. ‘The newest Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing. The 


thing in roofing—four shingles in one. 
Tough, elastic, durable. Made of high grade 
water-proofing materials and surfaced with 
real crushed slate in art-shades of red or 
green. When laid Multi-Shingles look ex- 
actly like individual shingles and make a 
roof worthy of the finest buildings. Weather- 
and fire-resisting to a high degree. Fast 
color; need no painting. 

Everlastic Tylike Shingles. Same material 
and art-finish (red or green) as the Multi- 
Shingles, but made in individual shingles; 
size, 8 x 1234 inches. A finished roof of 
Tylike Shingles is far more beautiful than 
an ordinary shingle roof and, in addition, 
costs less per year of service. 


The 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


most beautiful and durable roll roofing 
made. Manufactured the same as the 
Everlastic Shingles described above, but 
comes in rolls. Surfaced with crushed slate 
in art-shades of red and green. Very dura- 
ble; requires no painting. Nails and cement 
included in each roll. e 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing. This is one 
of our most popular roofings. Thousands 
upon thousands of buildings all over the 
country are protected from wind and 
weather by Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. 
It is tough, pliable, elastic, durable and 
very low in price. It is easy to lay; no 
skilled labor required. Nails and cement 
included in each roll. 


Company 


Boston” = 'St.’Louis=s Cleveland Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 

Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee 
Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown’ Toledo 
Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Liuirep: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


St. John, N. B. 


Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


(Concluded from Page 30) 

vhat makes white folks look down 
jlored people w’en we treats you-all 
) _ Downright shame—tha’s what I 
” 


ach he gave a solemn promise to 
‘or the delinquent treasure; to each 
yrted two hours later that she was 
be found. Whereupon four highly 
; and thoroughly disgruntled ladies 
four automobiles and placatingly 
four discharged servants—only to 
y that they had obtained, .over- 
vasier positions at greater wages. 
_day and the next and the next there 
all of intransigent gloom over Apart- 
3ix, Nine, Fourteen and Seventeen. 
lidn’t blame Aaron. In fact, they 
sry for him, he was so evidently cut 
+ the defection of his four servants. 
2d against the quartet in particular 
» genus housegirl in general. 

fin the privacy of his basement 
ent there was no hint of gloom. By 
\iracle it had worked. Gussie and 
je and Fashion and Ella had de- 
for sections of the city unknown. 
likelihood that they would bother 
ther, now that the dangerous ele- 
f propinquity had been removed. 
: by nature sufficiently insouciant to 
ver the troubles of the immediate 
; only. Once again life had taken 
self a roseate hue, a hue which it 
41 until Thursday afternoon. 
(hursday afternoon Aaron Segar, 
ly groomed, paraded proudly up 
‘in Street with the beloved Ione on 
». He had eyes for nothing save her 
, and her orbs were modestly 
‘st, which is why neither of them had 
yyrtunity to dodge Mrs. Jacob Ham- 
|who veered round the corner of 
) Avenue and clutched Ione by the 


ath!” cried Mrs. Hammond. 
--yassum!” gasped Ione. 
are in the world have you been? 
dn’t you come to work Monday?” 
- been sick,” faltered Ione. 
1 rallied loquaciously to her sup- 
Yassum—she been sick, sho’ nuff. 
t her, I did, an’ I was givin’ her a 
a0 on account she didn’t show up fo’ 
> she say she was gwine do, an’ she 
ashe been sick. If’n you don’ b’lieve 
a'n call Florian Slappey, sec’terry of 
3and Daughters of I Will Arise, an’ 
ie you she’s been gittin’ her sick bene- 


s a glorious bluff, but it worked. 
ummond did not know that colored 
e fraternities pay no benefits for 
lasting less than one week. 

st, you are well now, aren’t you, 


‘ésum, Ise well now,’”’ answered Ione 
‘l) “Well’s I ev’ was.” 


- 
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“And you still want the place?” 

“If it’s pummanent, Mis’ Hammond. I 
was gwine to see you bout it this evenin’.” 

“Tt’s permanent,’’ wheedled Mrs. Ham- 
mond pathetically. ‘‘The position is yours 
forever if you want it. Please don’t disap- 
point me again. May I count on you for 
to-morrow morning?’”’ 

“You sho’ can.” 

Aaron gave a sudden gasp. He clutched 
Ione’s wrist. His eyes opened until it 
seemed that they must jump from the sock- 
ets. Small beads of cold perspiration stood 
out on his brow. But he was too late. The 
little car pulled up at the curb, and the 
Mesdames Franklin Carruthers and Perci- 
val Connor alighted. Each of them pounced 
upon the petrified Ione. 

“Mary!” cried Mrs. Carruthers. 

“Lily Belle!” exclaimed Mrs. Connor. 

“Yassum,”’ trembled Ione weakly. 

““Why didn’t you come to work Monday 
morning?” chorused the newcomers. 

Ione said nothing. Aaron Segar said the 
same thing. 

“There is some mistake,”’ cut in Mrs. 
Hammond icily. ‘“Isn’t there, Sarah?”’ 

““Y-y-yassum; they’s a mistake.” 

. They sho’ is!’’ muttered Aaron to him- 
self. 

““Why do you persist in addressing her as 
Sarah?” interrogated Mrs. Connor frigidly. 
“Her name is Lily Belle, and I hired her to 
come to work for me Monday morning.” 

“But—but,” groped Mrs. Carruthers 
blindly, “‘she agreed to come to work for 
me Monday morning, and she said her 
name was Mary!”’ 

Mrs. Hammond whirled on Aaron. 

“What is the meaning of this?” she 
snapped. 

Aaron took one wild glance at the three 
faces. His knees quaked. His eyes rolled 
toward Ione, girl of his choice. His muscu- 
lar fingers tightened round her arm, and he 
gave her a violent jerk. Man and woman, 
they started up Carroll Avenue at a pace 
that should have entitled them to the heel- 
and-toe championship of the world. 

‘‘S-s-s-see you-all ladies later,’’ chattered 
Aaron over his shoulder. ‘‘We is got to be 
goin’!”’ 

Two blocks farther on they paused and 
faced one another. Aaron mopped his face 
with a lavender handkerchief. 

“Tone,” he proclaimed solemnly, ‘‘I is 
been thinkin’.”’ 

“So is I, Aaron.” 

“T is been thinkin’, Ione, that mebbe it 
might be po’ business takin’ you to the 
Glen Ridge ’pahtments to live.” 

““Reckon ’twould, Aaron.” 

“T—J so’t of favor the idee, hon, that 
mebbe I’ll git me a job out to the steel mill. 
They ain’t no women out there. I guess 
that’d be safer fo’ a man like what I is.” 

““Yes,’”’ answered his bride-to-be signifi- 
cantly; “I reckon it would!”’ 


THINGS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


ninstantly purchased a hand-tooled 
eibox for playing cards, and a desk 
+h included a locked diary in a mo- 
) (ver and an ingenious case contain- 
cliors, magnifying glass, pencil sharp- 
_}per cutter, steel ink eraser, silver 
» This tool kit was a delightful 
ail it cost thirty-seven dollars. The 
- splained that it was especially 
‘| down from forty-five dollars, 
ghe did not explain why it should be 
zy marked down. 
‘wailed: “But those aren’t neces- 
' hat last thingumajig has four dif- 
tinds of knives, where you only 
“in it’s at least as useless as papa’s 


_kow, but it’s so amusing. And it’s 
el; different from papa’s old stuff. 
heewest thing out!” Janet explained. 
fo: she had bought a single environ- 
-nilting chair Janet added to her 
id-useful furnishings a collection of 
| fit for table centerpiece, a set. of 
glass bottles, a traveling clock 
of gold and platinum, and works 
or her sensible desk she acquired a 
engine consisting of a tiny 
estal, i 


ttomical reason, issued a candle- 
ut not a stick for candles. It was 
electricity. 

accepted each treasure Janet 
€dhat it was so amusing. The clerk 


added ‘‘So quaint,” as though it rimed with 
amusing. While Theo listened uncomfort- 
ably they two sang a chorus of disparage- 
ment of Mid-Victorian bric-a-brac, and 
praise of modern clever bits. 

When Janet got time for the miraculous 
chairs 

She had decided to furnish her dining 
room in friendly, graceful Sheraton, but the 
clerk spoke confidentially of French lacquer, 
and Theo watched Janet pledge her troth 
to a frail red-lacquered dining-room set of 
brazen angles. The clerk also spoke of dis- 
tinguished entrance halls, and wished upon 
Janet an enormous Spanish chair of stamped 
leather upholstery and dropsical gilded 
legs, with a mirror that cost a hundred and 
twenty dollars, and a chest in which Janet 
didn’t intend to keep anything. 

Theo went home feeling that she was 
carrying on her shoulders a burden of 
gilded oak; that she would never again 
run free, . 

When Janet’s house was done it looked 
like a sale in a seaside gift shop. Even her 
telephone was covered with a brocade and 
china doll. Theo saw Janet spending her 
days vaguely endeavoring to telephone 


’ to living life through brocade dolls. 


After Janet’s marriage Theo realized 
that she was tired of going to parties with 
the same group; of hearing the same Eddie 
tell the same stories about the cousin of the 
Vanderbilts who had almost invited him to 
go yachting. She was tired of Vernon’s one 
rich middle-aged bachelor; of the bouncing 
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Heinz Baked Beans 


merely when buying beans, but when buying any 


You should remember not 
food because Heinz Oven Baked Beans are not only 
the most delicious form of beans, but because they 
are an acceptable substitute for many foods that cost 
much more, and have less food value—an important 
consideration in these days of high living costs. | 

To get baked beans at their best insist on Heinz 
Baked Beans, because Heinz Baked Beans are really 
baked—baked in ovens with dry heat. They have that 
delicious and unmistakable flavor which the baking 
gives, and they aré seasoned with skill and care. 
They are flavored with pork or tomato sauce, or 


both. Four different styles, all equally good. 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


OUR grocer carries Heinz 

products. Did you ever 
step into a grocery store 

where the 57 were not sold? 

Why do you suppose every 
grocer has the 57? 

Popularity didn’t make them 
good—but making the 57 good 
made them popular so that every 
good grocer keeps his shelves 


well supplied for you. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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You save money on every operation. 
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Send for New Book of Sterling Plans 
COTTAGES, bungalows, mansions, all designed 


by architects who know how to combine the utmost 
convenience in arrangement and modern design—beautifully 
illustrated in colors and described in detail with floor plans. 


| STERLING HOMES 


The Sterling System of home building is modern, practi- 
cal and economical. All parts cut to fit exactly. Unnecessary 
expense in handling and the waste of the old ““Hand Saw 
Method”’ are saved because you buy direct from the men 
who own the very forests from which the logs are procured. 


wea 


SS 


SS 
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Send 10c today for the new STERLING PLAN BOOK 
a. INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO., Dept. 9382, Bay City, »Mi 


ea 


iy 3 ae : 
ELLIE FR ES 


STERBROOK’S Inflexible No. 322 is the 
favorite pen in banks and with account- 
ants. It makes fine, clear writing and fig- 
ures; holds a liberal supply of ink. The 
ink dries quickly, and does not require 
blotting. 


The uniformity of writing performance, 

and smooth work, make these No.322 pens 
popular with those whose records must 
show evidence of care and exactness. 


There is an Esterbrook pen for every writ- 
ing purpose. Send [5c for sample dozen. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
2-70 Cooper St. Camden, N. J. 


girl twins who always roughhoused at 


dances. She was peculiarly weary of the 


same salads and ices, which all Vernon 
hostesses always got from the same caterer. 
There was one kind of cake with rosettes 
of nuts which Theo met four times in two 
weeks—and expected to meet till the caterer 
passed beyond. She could tell beforehand 
how any given festivity would turn out. 
She knew at just what moment after a 
luncheon the conversation about babies 
would turn into uneasy yawns, and the 
hostess would, inevitably, propose bridge. 
Theo desired to assassinate the entire court 
of face cards. 

Stacy Lindstrom had about once a year 
indicated a shy desire to have her meet his 
own set. He told her that they went skiing 
in winter and picnicking in summer; 
he hinted how simply and frankly they 
talked at dinners. Theo went gladly with 
him to several parties of young married 
people, and a few unmarried sisters and 
cousins. For three times she enjoyed the 
change in personnel. As she saw the bright 
new flats, with the glassed-in porches, the 
wicker furniture, the colored prints and the 
davenports; as she heard the people chaff 
one another; as she accompanied them to 
a public skating rink and sang to the blar- 
ing band—she felt that she had come out of 
the stupidity of stilted social sets and re- 
turned to the naturalness of the old brown 
house. 

But after three parties she knew all the 
jokes of the husbands about their wives, 
and. with unnecessary thoroughness she 
knew the opinions of each person upon 
movies, Chicago, prohibition, the I. W. W., 
Mrs. Sam Jenkins’ chronic party gown, and 
Stacy’s new job in the Lumber National. 
She tried to enliven the parties. She worked 
harder than any of her hostesses. She pro- 
posed charades, music. She failed. She 
gave them one gorgeous dance, and disap- 
peared from their group forever. 

She did go with Stacy on a tramp through 
the snow, and enjoyed it—till he began to 
hint that he, too, might have a great house 


and many drawing-rooms some day. He. 


had very little to say-about what he hoped 
to do for the Lumber National Bank in 
return. 

Then did Theo feel utterly deserted. She 
blamed herself. Was something wrong 
with her that she alone found these amuse- 
ments so agonizingly unamusing? And 
feeling thus why didn’t she do something 
about it? She went on helping her mother 
in the gigantic task of asking Lizzie what 
orders Lizzie wanted them to give her. She 
went on planning that some day she would 
read large books and know all about world 
problems, and she went on forgetting to 
buy the books. She was twenty-six, and 
there was no man to marry except the chat- 
tering Eddié Barnes. Certainly she could 
not think romantically about that Stacy 
Lindstrom whose ambition seemed to be 


to get enough money to become an imita- 


tion chattering Eddie Barnes. 
Then America entered the war. 


Vi 


DDIE BARNES went to the first offi- 

cers’ training camp, and presently was 
a highly decorative first. lieutenant in a 
hundred-dollar uniform. Stacy Lindstrom 
made his savings over to his mother, and 
enlisted. While Eddie was still stationed at 
a cantonment as instructor Stacy was writ- 
ing Theo ten-word messages from France. 
He had become a sergeant, and French ag- 
riculture was interesting, he wrote. 

Stacy’s farewell had been undistinguished. 
He called—a slight, commonplace figure in 
a badly fitted private’s uniform. He sat on 
the piano stool and mouthed: “‘ Well, I have 
a furlough; then we get shipped across. 
Well—don’t forget me, Theo.” 

At the door Stacy kissed her hand so 
sharply that his teeth bruised her skin, and 
ran down the steps, silent. 

But Eddie, who came up from the can- 
tonment at least once a month, at least that 
often gave a long, brave farewell to Theo. 
Handsome, slim, erect—he invariably paced 
the smallest drawing-room, stopped, trem- 
bled, and said in a military tone, tenor but 
resolute: ‘Well, old honey, this may be the 
last time I see you. I may get overseas 
service anytime now. Theo dear, do you 
know how much I care? I shall take a 


“picture of you in my heart, and it may be 


ee ae rahe of. I’m no hero, 
u now I shall do my duty. And 
Theo, if I don’t come back re ol Lid 

The first two times Theo ae into 


| weeping at this point, and Eddie’s\arm was 
| about her, and she kissed him. 


ut the 


February 22 : 


third, fourth and fifth times he s 
forever, she chuckled ‘‘Cheer up, 
It was hard for her to feel tra 
Eiddie’s being in the service, be 
was in the service herself. 

At last there was work that nee. 
She had started with three afternoo 
week at Red Cross; chatty after 
with her mother beside her, and fam 
neighbors stopping in, the making of 
gical dressings to gurgle: ‘Oh, did you 
about how angry George Bangs was y 
Nellie bought a case of toilet soap at a 
lar a cake? Think of it. A dollar! ¥ 
you can get a very nice imported goq 
twenty-five cents.” : 


Theo felt that there was too much lir 
the conversation and too little on { 
hands. She found herself one with a d) 
girls who had been wrens and wanted {| 
eagles. Two of them learned motor re} 
ing and got across to France. Theo wa 
to go, but her mother refused. eb 
dignified protest from Mrs. Duke, 4| 
became telephone girl at Red Cross hy 
quarters, till she had learned shorthand | 
typing, and was able to serve the hea} 
the state Red Cross as secretary. 
envied the motor-corps women in their 
forms, but she exulted in power—in } 
able to give quick, accurate informatic 
the distressed women who came flutt 
to headquarters. 

Mrs. Duke felt that typing was | 
Theo was protected by her father. 

“Good thing for the girl to have busi 
training,’ he kept insisting, till the |} 
manding officer of the house impatie y 
consented. | 

It was the American Library Associ: 
collection which turned Theo from a 
uneasiness about the tyranny of po 
sions to active war. She bounced int 

e 


. 


i 


i 
) 


2 
largest drawing-room one dinner time } 
minutes late, crying: “Let’s go over 
books to-night and weed out a dandy bi 
for the soldiers!”’ “a 

Mrs. Duke ruled: “Really, my de: i 
you would only try to be on time for’ 1 
meals! It’s hard enough on Lizzie and 
self to keep the house running ——" | 

-“Come, come, come! Get your haf 
and comb your hair and get ready for | 
ner. I’m almost starved!” grumbled 1 
Duke. q { 
Theo repeated the demand as s00/ 
she was seated. The soldiers, she bri 
needed - || 

“We occasionally read the newspi! 
ourselves! Of course we shall be very 
to. give what books we can spare. 
there doesn’t seem to be any necess! | 
going at things in this—this—hit-or-a1 | 
Besides, I have some letters to write’ 
evening,” stated Mrs. Duke. a. 

“Well, I’m going over them anyw 

“I wish to see any books before you | 
them away!”’ : e :| 

With Theo visualizing herself car 
off a carload of books the Dukes ambl 
the library after finishing dinner—an' 
ishing coffee, a cigar and chocolate pe 
mints, and a discussion of the proper ¢! 
for the shabby chairs in the guest 
Theo realized as she looked at 
benign and carefully locked bo 
she hadn’t touched one of the 
year; that for six months she 
anyone enter the room for an 
other than sweeping. 

After fifteen minutes spent 
every illustration in a three-vol 
Mrs. Duke announced: “Here’s somé 
I think we might give away, Lym. N¢ 
has ever read it. A good many of the) 
are uncut.” 3 

Mr. Duke protested: ‘Give that a 
No, sir! I been meaning to get at that 
long time. Why, that’s a valuable hil 
Tells all about modern Europe. Man‘ 
to read it to get an idea of the sour¢ 
the war.” | 

“But you never will read it, P/ 
begged Theo. : 

“Now, Theo,” her mother remonst 
in the D. A. R. manner, “if your 
wishes to keep it that’s all there 18 - 
said, and we will make no more )"" 
about it.” She returned the three vo! 
to the shelf. a 

“Tl turn it over to you just as SC) | 
I’ve read it,” her father obliged. | 
reflected that if any soldiers in the 
conflict were to see the history they "! 
have to prolong the war till 1950. 

But she tried to look grateful whi 
father went on: “Tell you what | 
thinking, though, mother. Here s 
two shelves of novels—none Tal 

(Continued on Page 37) — 
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The woman who 


wears a Printzess 


’ 


—knows that her coat or suit possesses the master touch’ 
of designers who, every season for over twenty-five years, 
have cleverly and correctly interpreted for the discriminating 
taste of American women, the best in Paris styles. 


She knows, also, that her Printzess suit or coat will retain its 
stylish lines and distinctive charm even after months of wear. 
The choicest all-wool fabrics; the superior quality of the 
linings; the conscientious stitching of every seam —the thorough 
care in every detail of the tailoring insures long, satisfactory 
service. Thus economy goes hand in hand with style. 


This is the Printzess ideal of DistincTion IN Dress. It 
guatanteed by the Printzess label. 


The name of the Printzess dealer in your town and a copy of our Spring 
Style Booklet, an authoritative guide to correct dress, sent upon request. 


THe Printz-BiEDERMAN ComMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
Paris New York 


Pla 
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HE after effects of Goblin 

Soap are delightful! The skin 
is not only thoroughly cleaned, 
but is left soft and healthy. 


Especially good for children 
whose tender skin needs the 
greatest care. 


oblin Soa 


WORKS WONDERS 


For office, home, workshop, gar- 
age; for every place,where thor- 
ough, wholesome cleanliness is 
‘desired. 


If your dealer does not have Goblin 
Soap, please send us his name and we 
will see that you are promptly supplied. 


CUDAHY, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


64 Macauley Avenue, Toronto, Canada 


a 


(Continued from Page 34) 
rd authors—all just moonshine or 
and thunder. Let’s clear out the 
ch.” 
2. books are just the thing for 
y day—nice light reading. And for 
- But now this—this old book on 
ly. When we had horses you used to 
¢ it, but now, with motors and 
” 


‘now, but I still like to browse in it 
ad ag 
ry well. 
ed. She remembered piles of 
+ books in the attic. While the Dukes 
iseovering that after all there wasn’t 
the four hundred volumes in the 
. which they weren’t going to read 
‘way Theo heaped the dining-room 
vith attic waifs. She called her par- 
The first thing Mrs. Duke spied was 
snyson, printed in 1890 in a type 
sess suitable to ants, small sand- 
-| ants, but illegible to the human 
‘Mrs. Duke shrieked: ‘“‘Oh! You 
+t thinking of giving that handsome 
-son away! Why, it’s a very hand- 
sdition. Besides, it’s one of the first 
<your father and I ever had. It was 
ro us by your Aunt Gracie.” 
Et moth-er dear! You haven’t even 
‘ie book for years!”’ 
I], I’ve thought of it often.” 
Ew about all these Christmas books?” 
hw, Theodora, if you wouldn’t be so 
sent, but kindly give your father and 
-1e to look them over ——” 
» hours and seventeen minutes after 
Mr. and Mrs. Duke had almost 
idly agreed to present the following 
7 treasures to the soldiers of these 
i. States for their edification and en- 
ment: f 
sixth-grade geography. One Wild 
v's of Northern Wisconsin. Two du- 
1 copies of Little Women. The Con- 
nal Record for part of 1902. One 
depressed, religious volume entitled 
_Tagon’s Fight With the Woman for 
)rophetic Days; from which the last 
hundred days were missing, leaving 
jue of the conibat in serious doubt. 


i. Columbia, Lady Tip-Tippet, and 
ihis’ Lonely Christmas. 
> looked at them. .She laughed. 
nhe was sitting by the table, her head 
sobbing. Her parents glanced at 
her in hurt amazement. 

After all 


ins we took to try to help her!” 
Mrs. Duke later, when they were 


ng. 
0-oh,” yawned Mr. Duke as he re- 
ré his collar from the back button— 
ihe slight invariable twinge in his 
ticshoulder blades. ‘‘Oh, she’s nerv- 
d tired from her work down at that 
i ross place. I’m in favor of her hav- 
alttle experience, but at the same time 
no need of overdoing. Plenty of 
styeople to help out.” 
lentended to state this paternal wis- 
10 Theo at breakfast, but Theo at 
alast was not one to whom to state 
ig paternally. Her normally broad 
i; lips were sucked in. She merely 
dl to her parents, then attended with 
etess to her oatmeal, and departed— 
Trivily instructing Lizzie to give the 
ll: pile of books in the dining room to 
ik collector. 
he novels from the pile she did take 
‘public library for the A. L. A. To 
seshe added twenty books,’ mostly 
oimetries, bought with her own pocket 
. Consequently she had no lunch 
2 iglass of milk for twenty days. But 
* Dukes didn’t know that, everybody 
Eppy. 
h battle of, the books led to other 
nary skirmishes. 


vio 


HO was responsive to her father’s 
Killiness. She knew that in her moth- 


Bieved that in this time of flaming 

"Gno one was exempt. She ceased to 

Cully things as a matter of course. 

hie was the fireless cooker. 

an early, homemade fireless cooker, 

cted in the days when anything in 

Skpe of one box inside another, with 
Scraps of sawdust between, was 

as a-valuable domestic machine. 


dérom the fact that it didn’t cook, 
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the Dukes’ cooker took up room in the 
kitchen, gathered a film of grease which 
caught a swamp of dust, and regularly 
banged Lizzie’s shins. For six years the 
Dukes had talked about having it fixed. 
They had run through the historical, scien- 
tific and financial aspects of cookers at least 
once a season. 

“‘T’ve wondered sometimes if we couldn’t 
just have the furnace man take out the 
sawdust and put in something else or —— 
Theo, wouldn’t you like to run into Whaley 
& Baumgarten’s one of these days, and price 
all of the new fireless cookers?’’ beamed 
Mrs. Duke. 

“Too busy.” 

In a grieved, spacious manner Mrs. Duke 
reproved: “Well, my dear, I certainly am 
too busy, what. with the party for the new 
rector and his bride ” 

“Call up the store. Tell ’em to send up 
a good cooker on trial,’”’ said Theo. 

“But these things have to be done with 
care and thought ——’”’ 

Theo was stalking away as she retorted: 
“Not by me, they don’t!”’ 

She was sorry for her rudeness afterward, 
and that evening she was gay and young 
as she played ballads for her father and did 
her mother’s hair. After that, when she 
was going to bed, and very tired, and hor- 
ribly confused in her thinking, she was sorry 
because she had been sorry because she 
had ‘been rude. 

The furnace went wrong, and its dissipa- 
tions were discussed by Mr. Duke, Mrs. 
Duke, Mrs. Harry McPherson née Duke, 
Lizzie, the furnace man and the plumber— 
till Theo ran up to her room and bit the 
pillow to keep from screaming. She begged 
her father to install a new furnace: ‘‘The 
old one will set the house afire—it’s a ter- 
rible old animal.” 

“Nonsense. Take a chance on fire,” 
said he. “House and everything well 
insured anyway. If the house did burn 
down there’d be one good thing—wouldn’t 
have to worry any more about getting that 
twelve tons of coal we’re still shy.’ 

When Mr. Duke was summoned to 
Duluth by the iron-mining company Mrs. 
Duke sobbingly called Theo home from the 
midst of tearing work. 

“What is it? 


Theo arrived in terror. 
What’s happened to papa?”’ 

“Happened? Why, nothing. But he 
didn’t have a chance to take a single thing 
to Duluth, and he simply won’t know what 
to do without his traveling bag—the one he 
got in London—all the fittings and every- 
thing that he’s used to, so he could put 
his hand on a toothbrush right in the 
dark % 

“But mother dear, I’m sure bathrooms 
in Duluth have electric lights, so he won’t 
need to put his hand on toothbrushes in the 
dark. And he can get nice new lovely 
brushes at almost any drug store and not 
have to fuss 

“Fuss? Fuss? It’s you who are doing 
the fussing. He just won’t know what to 
do without his traveling bag.’ 

While she helped her mother and Lizzie 
drag the ponderous bag down from the 
attic; while her mother, merely thinking 
aloud, discussed whether “‘your father”’ 
would want the madras pyjamas or the 
flannelette; while, upon almost tearful 
maternal request, Theo hunted all through 
the house for the missing cut-glass soap 
case—she was holding herself in. She dis- 
liked herself for being so unsympathetic. 
She remembered how touched she had 
been by exactly the same domestic comedy 
two years before. But unsympathetic she 
was, even two days later, when her mother 
triumphantly showed Mr. Duke’s note: ‘“‘I 
can’t tell you how glad I was to see good 
old bag showing up here at hotel; felt lost 
without it.” 

“Just the same, my absence that after- 
noon cost the Red Cross at least fifty dol- 
lars, and for a lot less than that he could 
have gone out and bought twice as good a 
bag—lighter, more convenient. Things! 
Poor dad is the servant of that cursed pig- 
iron bag,’’ she meditated. 

She believed that she was being very 
subtle about her rebellion, but it must 
have been obvious, for after Mr. Duke’s 
return her mother suddenly attacked her at 
dinner. 

“So far as I can make out from the way 
you’re pouting and sulking and carrying 
on, you must have some sort of a socialis- 
tic idea that possessions are unimportant. 
Now you ought ——”’ 

“‘ Anarchist, do you mean, mother dear?”’ 

. “Kindly do not interrupt me! As I was 
saying: It’s things that have made the 
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Filled with sweetness, fragile, crisp, 
There’s joy in every bite. 


The verdict of these sparkling eyes— 
“*Perfetto tastes just right.’’ 


CREAMY, delicious filling between toothsome walls 
of crispness—that’s the Perfetto Wafer. Served with ice 
cream, fruits, tea, or lemonade, Perfetto Sugar Wafers add 
just the right touch to the daintily arranged luncheon. The 
package contains three flavors—vanilla, lemon, chocolate. 


Sunshine 


ee eS ON hy 


~ Biscuits 


Perfetto Sugar Wafers are just one of the many kinds of Sun- 
shine Biscuits. Sunshine Graham Crackers, Yum Yums, 
and Lemon Snaps, sweet and deliciously flavored, are some 
of the favorites. The wide variety of Sunshine Biscuits 
offers a tempting selection for any menu. 


Sold in sealed package or in bulk by the pound 


Joose-WiLes Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits Branches in over 100 Cities 


The Garden that CANT Fail 


—can’t fail because it is started right, with chief attention paid to preparing 
the soil. That is the real secret of insuring a healthy, thriving garden. 
After spading, you need only one tool to make a perfect seed bed: The 
PULL EASY Cultivator. And the same tool will keep your garden in 
prime condition right through to harvest time. 


Instantly adjustable—so you can cultivate any row from 7 to 18 inches 
wide. 4% foot French polished handle. Weight less than three pounds. 


Probably your dealer has it. If not, write your name and 
your dealer’s on this ‘‘ad’’ and mail it with retail price 
(see below). Literature on request. 


9-tooth Cultivator, as above . . $1.50, Canada $2.00 
4-tooth Junior, 3’’-6’’ adjustment .75, Canada__ .80 
5-prong Model, 6-12” adjustment 1.25, Canada 1.50 


Wheeled model for truck gardeners 4.00, Canada 5.00 


The Pull Easy Mfg. Company, 
401 Barstow Street, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Canadian Branch; 
35 Colborne &t., 
Toronto, 
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Another of THE 
BIG MAJORITY 
is the Muller Co., 
Ltd., Retailers of 
Lake Charles, La. 
Baker-Vawter 
Machine Book- 
keeping Binders, 
Leaves, State- 
ments, etc., are 
used with an 
Elliott-Fisher. 
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No. 157 of a Series 
=fAS ‘ 


HAKER-VAWTER HAS HAD 
Ten Times More EXPERIENCE 


With MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


AKER-VAWTER COMPANY -extends to you an 
invitation. This is the great national organization 
which has provided sinews for THE BIG MAJORITY 
of machine bookkeeping users. This is the institution 
which has advised an overwhelmingly greater number 
of firms the proper makes of bookkeeping machines to 
adopt. It has recommended the proper loose leaf 
equipment from its all-embracing lines, including 


BAKER-VAWTER 


BINDERS, TRAYS, LEAVES, STATEMENTS 


The experience so acquired is ten times greater than elsewhere 
proffered. This seasoned assistance you are invited to receive. 
Address nearest factory. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


Ofte BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


year in 
Cecuee Origimators and Manufacturers 
LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Salesmen 
Every- 
where 
Have One 
Call 


Consult 
Phone Book. 


2229 


No. 157 of a Series 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


FEwo Tons More—At Small Cost 


The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


SIZES 
1,250 Ibs. 
1,500 Ibs. 
2,000 Ibs. 
3,000 Ibs. 


4,000 Ibs. 
7,000 Ibs. 
10,000 Ibs. 


Also semi-trailers 


Bodies for every 
business. 


WO TONS are added to the load of the truck 

by this Trailmobile in the service of the John 

Graf Company, Milwaukee. Together they 
take 180 cases of soft drinks weighing six tons over 
a route of 100 to 120 miles among the Wisconsin 
lakes ina day. Speeds reach 25 miles an hour. 

In summer the Trailmobile adjusts capacity to the heavier 
sales; in winter when business is dull the truck travels alone. 
Fuel consumption is increased only 10 per cent; up-keep on the 
Trailmobile is almost nothing; first cost was low and deprecia- 
tion is insignificant. The Trailmobile requires no driver. A 
single truck that would carry the load would be much slower. 

The John Graf Company has found its two Trailmobiles 
“Satisfactory in every respect.” 

The Trailmobile has truck axles, truck frame, truck bearings, 
truck wheels to carry truck loads safely at truck speeds. It 
tracks perfectly and doesn’t sidesway. 


Write for Booklet, ‘“Economy in Hauling”’ 
The Trailmobile Co., 503-523 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 


The Trailmobile proposition is as attractive to the dealer as to the user. Trailmobile dealers 


are doing an ever. 


-growing profitable business. 


British and European representation desired. 


Good roads are preserved by reduc- 
ing the load carried on each wheel. 


Contrac- 
tors to 

e the U.S. 

Govern- 
ment 
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world advance from barbarism. Motor 
cars, clothes you can wash, razors that 
enable a man to look neat, canned foods, 
printing presses, steamers, bathrooms— 
those are what have gotten men beyond 
living in skins in horrid damp caves.” 

“Of course. And that’s why I object to 
people fussing so about certain things, and 
keeping themselves from getting full use 
of bigger things. If you’re always so busy 
arranging the flowers in the vase in a 
limousine that you never have time to go 
riding, then the vase has spoiled the motor 
for ——”’ 

“‘T don’t get your logic at all. I certainly 
pay very little attention to the flowers in 
our car. Lizzie arranges them for me!” 
triumphed Mrs. Duke. : 

Theo was charging on. She was trying 
to get her own ideas straight. “And if a 
man spends valuable time in tinkering with 
a worn-out razor when he could buy a new 
one, then he’s keeping himself in the damp 
cave and the bearskin undies. That isn’t 
thrift. It’s waste.” , ‘ 

“TI fancy that people in caves, in prehis- 
toric times, did not use razors at all, did 
they, Lyman?” her mother majestically 
corrected. 

““Now you always worry about papa’s 
bag. It was nice once, and worth caring 
for, but it’s just a bother now. On your 
principle a factory would stop running for 
half the year to patch up or lace up the 
belting, or whatever it is they do, instead 
of getting new belting and thus Oh, 
can’t you see? Buy things. Use’em. But 
throw ’em away if they’re more bother than 
good. If a bag keeps you from enjoying 
traveling—chuck it in the river! If a man 
makes a tennis court and finds he really 
doesn’t like tennis, let the court get weedy 
rather than spend glorious free October 
afternoons in mowing and raking ‘ 

“Well, I suppose you mean rolling it,” 
said her mother domestically. “‘And I 
don’t know what tennis has to do with the 
subject. I’m sure I haven’t mentioned 
tennis. And I trust you’ll admit that your 
knowledge of factories and belting is not 
authoritative. No. The trouble is, this 
Red Cross work is getting you so you can’t 
think straight. Of course with this war and 
all, it may be permissible to waste a lot of 
good time and money making dressings and 
things for a lot of green nurses to waste, 
but you girls must learn the great principle 
of thrift.” 

“Wehave! I’m practicingit. It means— 
oh, so much, now. Thrift is doing without 
things you don’t need, and taking care of 
things as long as they’re useful. It dis- 
tinctly isn’t wasting time and spiritual 
devotion over things you can’t use—just 
because you happen to be so unfortunate 
as to own ’em. Like our eternal fussing 
over that clock in the upper hall that no 
one ever looks at ———” 

Not listening her mother was placidly 
rolling on: ‘‘You seem to think this house 
needs too much attention. You’d like it, 
wouldn’t you, if we moved to a couple of 
rooms in the Dakota Lodging House!” 

Theo gave it up. 

Two days later she forgot it. 

Creeping into her snug life, wailing for 
her help, came a yellow-faced apparition 
whose eyes were not for seeing but mere 
gashes to show the suffering within. It 
was—it had been—one Stacy Lindstrom, a 
sergeant of the A. E. F. 

Stacy had lain with a shattered shoulder 
in a shell pit for three days. He had had 
pneumonia. Four distinct times all of him 
had died, quite definitely died—all but the 
desire to see Theo. 

His little, timid, vehemently respectable 
mother sent for Theo on the night when 
he was brought home, and despite Mrs. 
Duke’s panicky protest Theo went to him, 
at eleven in the evening. 

“Not going to die for little while. Ter- 
ribly weak, but all here. Pull through—if 
you want me to. Not asking you to like 
me. All I want—want you to want me to 
live. Made ’em send me home. Old doec— 
the major himself—I told him I’d die on 
him if didn’t ship me home. Was all right 
on the sea. But weak. Got touch of ty- 
phoid in New York. Didn’t show up till 
onthetrain. But all right and cheerfut —— 
Oh! [hurt so. Just hurt, hurt, hurt; every 
inch of me. Never mind. * Well, seen you 
again. Can die now.’ Guess I will.” 

Thus in panting words he muttered, 
while she knelt by him and could not tell 
whether she loved him or hated him; 
whether she shrank from this wa claw 


outstretched from the grave or was drawn 
to him by a longing to nurse his soul back 
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to a desire for life. But this she } 
Even Red Cross efficiency was nothi 
the presence of her first contact wit] 
living life—most rawly living when ¢ 
ing out from the slime of death. 

She overruled Mrs. Lindstrom; , 
nurse and Doctor Rollin—Rollin, t 
terior medicine specialist. 

“Boy’s all right. Hasn’t got sty 
enough to fight very hard. Better 
him up,” said Doctor Rollin. “Bill? 
bill? He’s a soldier, isn’t he? Don’ 
suppose I wanted to go into the army 
Chance to see beautiful cases for once. 
Admit it. Like to have fool salute 
Got to stay home, nurse lot of dan 
women. Charge a soldier? Don’ 
me,”’ he grumbled, while he was 
his stethoscope, and closing his 
trying to find his hat, which Mrs, 
strom had politely concealed. 

Every day after her work Theo tr 
to the Lindstrom house—a serubbe 
tidied cottage, in whose living room 
bureau with a lace cover, a gilded 
two photographs of stiff relative 
way. She watched Stacy grow bac 
life. His hands, which had been y 


became pink and solid. The big 
which had been lumpy under th 
skin, were padded again. ; 
She had been surprised into 
him. She was saved equally by h 
ment over his own weakness, 2 
irritableness. Though he had cal 
during the first week he seemed tc 
her and all other human beings sa'| 
nurse. In the depths of lead-colore 
nothing mattered to him save his ow 
fort. The coolness of his glass of wati| 
more to him than the war. Even wl! 
became human again, and eager athe | 
ing, there was nothing very personal ij 
talk. When he was able to do mor’ 
gasp out a few words she encom 
the ambition to pile up money whi: 
detested. a 
Uncomfortably she looked at hin | 
against a plump pillow, and her yoi' 
artificially cheery as she declared: “ | 
be back in the bank soon. I’m sure1{; 
raise you. No reason why you sho! 
be president of itsome day.” 
He had closed his pale eyelids, 
thought he was discouraged. Noisi | 
reassured, ‘‘Honestly! I’m sure | 
make money—lots of it.’ 
His eyes were open, blazing. “M| 
Yes! Wonderful thing!” | 
“VYe-es,”” 
“Buys tanks and shells, and fo) 
homeless babies. But for me—I jusi | 
a living. There isn’t any Stacy Linc’ 
any more. He was absorbed in that | 
thing over there, in that Nirvana—2! 
ing Nirvana! I’ve got ambitions, bi! 
but not to see myself in a morning ¢0 
new gloves on Sunday!” | 
He said nothing more. A week af t 
was sitting up in bed, reading, in ai! 
stromy nightgown of white cotton 
with red. She wondered at the boi 
was Colloquial French. 
“You aren’t planning to go back | 
asked casually. ji 
“Yes. I’ve got it straight now. |. 
leaned back, pulled the bedclothes 
fully up about his neck and said q’t 
“T’m going back, to fight. But not] 
the duration of the war. Now I knoy! 
I was meant for. I can do things W | 
hands, and I get along with plain)! 
I’m going back on reconstruction ) 
We're going to rebuild France. I’m i 
ing—French, cottage architecture | 
bages. I’m a pretty good farmer— 1m! 
how I used to work on the farm, vac: 
If they’ll let me I’m going to be thé 
ant of the peasants. That’s a 
tion—to be a servant—to bei 
lives, with food and babies. 
think?” i 
“T think it’s wonderful!” 
She meant it. She saw thi 
consciousness was gone from 
again the Stacy Lindstrom who. 
lord of tle Red River carts. Her hi" 
years of nervousness about life di 
and suddenly she was again too f ‘a 
boy companion to waste time cons)” 
whether she was fond of him. The é 
making plans, laughing the quick curt! 
of intimates. a in 
A week later Mrs. Lindstrom to 
aside. aa 
Mrs. Lindstrom had always, after | 
ting Theo and nodding without the 
est expression in her anemic face, V@ 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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“USERS KNOW” 


[he Garford Motor Truck Company 
Lima, Ohio 


Motor Trucks of All Canecities 


Distributors and Service Stations 
in all principal cities 
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There is a marked difference in the way the 
Liberty rides and drives which at once reveals 
its quality. 


As a result, it is an interesting fact that a great many 
Liberty sales are closed in the first fifteen minutes of 
demonstration. 


People are always attracted to the Liberty by the individual 
beauty of its design; and still further interested by the good 
things they hear of it from owners. 


What they have seen, and heard, has bred a friendly feel- 
ing for the quality of the car, which is intensified in that 
first ride, and grows stronger and deeper with every day’s 
experience. 


We dare say that no car has ever won among its owners— 
from the very first—a larger proportion of warm friends; 


or ever received such wonderfully kind letters from so 
many of them. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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Da boy get along 
sgude, eh?. He seem werry gude, to- 
-y vish you should ——’”’ The little 
a’s face was hard. ‘‘Ay don’t know 
isay it elegant, but if you ever 
he ain’t your fella, but he always got 
ture of you, and maybe now he ban 
rave soldier, maybe you could like 
{tter, know I yoost ban 
buntry woman. If you and him 
-I keep away, not bother you. 
is Ti Oh, I gif, I gif 
—if you vant him.” 
Lindstrom’s sulky eyes seemed to 
stow misty. Her Puritanical chest 
ri heaving. She sobbed: ‘‘He 
talk about you ever since he ban 
lla. Please, excuse me I spoke, if 
yant him, but I vanted you 


led, and Theo could hear the scour- 
i pot in the kitchen. Theo fled the 


delicately attempted social 


le. 
' dear, aren’t you going to see this 
boy rather oftener-than you 
From what you say he must be 
ng. I hope that your pity for 
t lead you into any foolish notions 
jent about him.”’ 
laughed. “No time to be senti- 
| about anything, these days. I’ve 
ined’! Oh, Theo!”’ 
‘sentiment’ entirely. But if I 
i) Stace wouldn’t be a bad one to 
litle poems about. He used to be my 
when —” 
P ase — do — not — be — so— vulgar! 
‘he0, however you may regard Stacy, 
Ido stop and think how Mrs. Lind- 
xvould look in this house!”’ 
h cheerful, gustatory manner died in 
oShe rose. She said with an intense, 
ipus solemnity: ‘“‘This house! Damn 
fuse!” 
o Lindstroms were not mentioned 
n There was no need. Mrs. Duke’s 
tws adequately repeated her opin- 
ven Theo came racing in at night, 
vit with work and walking and fight- 
»r Stacy’s plans. ' 
hy fancied that her father looked at 
nre sympathetically. She ceased to 
‘Ir. Duke as a matter of course, as one 
xed than the radiators. She realized 
2 spent these autumn evenings in 
ir at the fire. When he looked up he 
e| but his eyes were scary. Theo no- 
liat he had given up making wistful 
eions to Mrs. Duke that he be per- 
cto go back to real work, or that they 
4\1rm, or go traveling. Once they had 
e's excursion to New York, but Mrs. 
ehad to hasten back for her com- 


|. She was ever firmer with her hus- ° 


1 more ready with reminders that it 
hrd to get away from a big house like 
; lat men oughtn’t to be so selfish and 
eect Lizzie and her 
Duke no longer argued. He rarely 
to his office. He was becoming a 
9d old man. 


vit 


JIE BARNES was back in Vernon 
oithe sixth of his positively last, final, 
ne farewells. 
ni yelled in joy when he called. She 
ead blowzy with healthy vul- 
She had won an argument with 
y.bout teaching the French to plant 
, nd had walked home almost at a 


"ie tosee you! Saying an eternal fare- 
ain?” she brutally asked Eddie. 
tine of the young samurai Eddie was 
el sheepish. He stalked about the 
*s drawing-room. His putties shone. 
leeally had very nice legs, the modern 
1gvoman reflected. 

4}h, Iam an awful fareweller. Nope, 
ni going to do a single weep. Because 
tle —— ]’ve got my orders. I’ll bein 
icin three weeks. So I just thought— 
t hought—maybe—I’d ask you if you 
d onveniently} —— Ouch, that tooth 
aes; have to get this bridge finished 
\ ow sure. Could you marry me?”’ 
Uzh!” Theo flopped into a chair. 


w, 1 do anyt’ing for him. And 
‘ ~ try to be touching, you laughat me. I’m 


t same evening, at dinner, that 
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““You’ve queered all my poetic tactics by 
your rude merry mirth. So just got to talk 
naturally.”’ 

“Glad you did. Now let me think. Do 
I want to marry you?” 

“We get along bully. Listen—wait till I 
get back from France, and we’ll have some 
celebration. Oh, boy! I'll stand for the 
cooties and the mud till the job’s done, but 
when I get back and put the Croix de 
Guerre into the safe-deposit I’m going to 
have a drink of champagne four quarts 
deep! And you and I—we’ll have one 
time! Guess you’ll be pretty sick of Red 


Cross by ——” 


good playmate. ,But I know a man who 
thinks that when the war is over, then the 
real work begins.” 

Eddie was grave, steady, more mature 
than he had ever seemed. ‘Yes. Stacy 
Lindstrom. See here, honey; he has big 
advantages over me. I’m not picturesque. 
I never had to work for my bread and but- 
ter, and I was brought up to try to be 
amusing, not noble. Nothing more touch- 
ing than high ideals and poverty. But if I 


I may get killed, and I’!l be just as dead in 
my expensible first lieut’s pants as any 
self-sacrificing private.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that. Of course. 
You have disadvantages. Comfort isn’t 
dramatic. But still It’s the cham- 
pagne and the big time. I’ve 4 

“See here, honey, you’d be dreadfully 
bored by poverty. You do like nice 
things.”’ 

“That’s it. Things! That’s what I’m 
afraid of. I’m interested in tractors for 
France, but not in the exact shade of hock 
glasses. And beauty It’s the soul of 
things, but it’s got to be inherent, not just 
painted on. Nice things! Ugh! And —— 
If I married you what would be your plans 
forme? How would I get through twenty- 
four hours a day?” 

“Why—uh—why, how does anybody get 
through ’em? You’d have a good time— 
dances, and playin’ round, and maybe 
children, and we’d run down. to Palm 
Beach 2” 

“Yes. You’d permit me to go on doing 
what I always did till the war came. Nope. 
It isn’t good enough. I want to work. You 
wouldn’t let me, even in the house. There’d 
be maids, nurses. It’s not that I want a 
career. I don’t want to be an actress or 
a congresswoman. Perfectly willing to be 
assistant to some man. Providing he can 
really use me in useful work. No. You 
pre-war boys are going to have a frightful 
time with us post-war women.” 

“But you'll get tired a 


“Oh, I know, I know! You and father. 


and mother will wear me out. You-all may 
win. You and this house, this horrible sleek 
warm house that Mrs.—that she isn’t fit to 
come into! She that gave him He 

Her voice was rising, hystérical. She was 
bent in the big chair, curiously twisted, as 
though she had been wounded. 

Eddie stroked her hair, then abruptly 
stalked out. 

Theo sat marveling. “Did I really send 
Eddie away? Poor Eddie. And he’ll lead 
his company —— Oh, I’ll write him. He’s 
right. Nice to think of brave maiden 
defiantly marrying poor hero. But they. 
never do. Not in this house.” 


virt 


THE deep courthouse bell, awakening 

Theo to bewildered staring at the 
speckled darkness—a factory whistle fan- 
tastically tooting, then beating against her 
ears in long steady waves of sound—the 
triumphant yelping of a small boy and the 
quacking of a toy horn—a motor starting 
next door, a cold motor that bucked and 
snorted before it began to sing, but at last 
roared away with the horn blaring—finally 
the distant “‘Extra! Extra!” 

Her sleepy body protestingly curled 
tighter in a downy ball in her bed on the 
upper porch, but her mind was frantically 
awake as the clamor thickened. “Is it 
really peace this time? The armistice 
really signed?” she exulted. 

In pleasant reasonable phrases the warm 
body objected to the cold outside the silk 
comforter. ‘“‘Remember how you were 
fooled on Thursday. Oo-oo0! Bed feels so 
luxurious!” it insisted. 

She was a practical heroine. She threw 
off the covers. The indolent body had 
to awaken, in self-defense. She merely 
squeaked ‘‘Ouch!” as her feet groped for 
their slippers on the cold floor. She flung 
downstairs, into rubbers and a fur coat, 
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CLEAR AS 


-Supreme in Jone! 


A BELL 


XAMINE the Sonora critically. Study the 
long-running motor, the tone control at the 
sound source, the convenient envelope filing 
system, the universal tube for playing all 
makes of disc records perfectly without extra attach- 
ments, the improved sound box, the matchless curved 
design lines of the cabinet, etc., and you’ll see why 
Sonora is unequalled. 

Above all, Sonora’s tone quality is what has made 
it famous, and for this it received the highest score at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


$50 to $1000 
Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, uc. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 


NEW YORK—Demonstration Salons 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street. 279 Broadway 
50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 
PHILADELPHIA: 1311 Walnut Street 
TORONTO: Ryrie Building 


Dealers Everywhere 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 


Victory—and your Savage 


Fok more than a year you’ve bought 
your guns collectively, as members of 
the nation. 


And you asked us for Lewis Machine Guns 
—nothing but Lewis Machine Guns—all we 
could make. And you got them and used them 
—in uniform—under the Stars and Stripes. 


And you’ve won the war. So now we can 
go back to making your hunting rifles and 
pistols again for you as individuals—for your 
private, personal needs in civil life. 

We’re working hard to get you the guns 
that you’ve unselfishly and _patriotically 
waited for so long. 


And the .32 Savage Automatic Pistol and 
the .22 Savage Hi-power and_ .250-3000 
Savage Rifles will be ready by April. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


; Sharon, Pe., Utica, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa. 
% » General Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 
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Take a Tip from 
the Lineman 


High above the ground, in rain, 
snow or sleet, the lineman takes his 
chances for your comfort. 


His tools must be the best—there can be no 
doubt, no question, where life is risked. 


Red Devil Pliers 


are his choice. He knows that they are de- 
signed right, forged right, finished right; he 
knows they will not fail him in the emer- 
gency. 

Take a tip from the lineman. The tools he 
uses are right tools for you. He chose “Red 
Devils” as an expert, knowing exactly what 
depended upon them. Take advantage of 
his expert judgment. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you the 
models best suited to your needs. 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc. 
Sales and Export Office: 
262 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Irvington, N. J. 


“Red Devil” is the Expert Mechanic’s guide 
to known quality in Pliers, Electricians’ 
Tools, Hack Saw Frames and Blades, Auger 
Bits, Chain Drills, and Other Hand Tools, 
all of a class with Red Devil Glass Cutters, 
the biggest sellers in the world. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


Boys and young men everywhere are 
making good money taking orders for 
““Ranger’’ bicycles and bicycle tires 
and sundries. 
You are privileged to select the par- 
ticular style of Ranger bicycle you 
prefer: Motorbike model, ‘Arch- 
Frame,” “‘Superbe,’’ “Scout,” “‘Spe- 
cial,”’ “‘Racer,”” etc. While you ride 
and enjoy it in yourspare time hours— 
afternoons, after school, evenings 
and holidays —youradmiringfriends 
can be easily induced to place 
their orders through you. Every 
Ranger sold takes with it our 
5-year guarantee and thefamous 
30-Day Trial agreement. 
Factory-to-Rider. Every purchaser 
of a Ranger bicycle (on our factory- 
direct-to-the-rider sales plan) gets 
a high-grade, fully guaranteed 
“ model direct from the factory at 
wholesale prices, and is privileged 
4 to ride it for 30 days before final 
t% acceptance. If not satisfied it may 
t) be returned at our expense and no 
i ej charge is made for the use of 
> |e machine during trial. 
bi Delivered to You Free. We prepay the 
Ps delivery charges on every Ranger from 
wy our factory in Chicago to your town. If 
by you want to bea Rider Agent or if you 
want a good bicycle at a low price, write 
us today for the big free Ranger Catalog, 
wholesale prices, terms and full par- 
ticulars, 


CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. H-55 CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


MEAD 


cut annual fuse maintenance costs 80% 
in many of our leading industries. 
An inexpensive little ‘Drop Out"’ Renewal 
Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. Economy Fuses protect 
electrical circuits of the U. S. Navy and 
4 leading powder and munition plants. 
Order from your electrical dealer. 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO, 


Kinzie and Orleans Sts.,Chicago,U.S.A. 
Sole manufacturers of ‘‘ ARKLESS"— 


\ the Non-Renewable Fuse with the 
“100% Guaranteed Indicator.” 
Economy Fuses are also made in 
Canada at Montreal, 
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and she was out on the walk in time to stop 
a bellowing newsboy. 

Yes. It was true. Official report from 
Washington. War over. 

“Hurray!’’ said the ragged newsboy, 
proud of being out adventuring by night; 
and “‘Hurray!”’ she answered him. She 
felt that she was one with awakening 
crowds all over the country, from the T 
Wharf to the Embarcadero. She wanted to 
make great noises. 

The news had reached the almost- 
Western city of Vernon at three. It was only 
four, but as she stood on the porch a crush 
of motor cars swept by, headed for down- 
town. Bumping behind them they dragged 
lard cans, saucepans, frying pans. One 
man standing on a running board played 
Mr. Zip on a cornet. Another dashing for 
a trolley had on his chest a board with an 
insistent electric bell. He saw her on the 
porch and shouted, ‘‘Come on, sister! 
Downtown! All celebrate! Some carni- 
val!” 

She waved to him. She wanted to get 
out the electric and drive down. There 
would be noise—singing. 

Four strange girls ran by and shrieked to 
her, ‘Come on and dance!” 

Suddenly she was asking herself: “But 
do they know what it means? It isn’t just 
a carnival. It’s sacred.” Sharply: “But do 
I know all it means, either? World-wide. 
History, here, now!”’ Leaning against the 
door, cold but not conscious that she was 
cold, she found herself praying. 

As she marched back upstairs she was 
startled. She fancied she saw a gray figure 
fleeing down the upper hall. She stopped. 
No sound. 

“Heavens; I’m so wrought up! All 
jumpy. Shall I give papa the paper? Oh, 
I’m too trembly to talk to anyone.” 

While the city went noise-mad it was a 
very solemn white small figure that crawled 
into bed. The emotion that for four years 
had been gathering burst into sobbing. She 
snuggled close, but she did not sleep. 
Presently: ‘“‘My Red Cross work will be 
over soon. What can I do then? Come 
back to packing papa’s bag?”’ 

She noticed a glow on the windows of the 
room beside the sleeping porch. ‘‘They’re 
lighting up the whole city. Wonder if I 
oughtn’t to go down and see the fun? 
Wonder if papa would like to go down? 
No, mother wouldn’t let him! Windows all 
shining. House might almost be afire.’’ 
Out of a nap she awoke sharply. ~“‘Oh, I 
wish the house were afire! I want the little 
old brown shack. Where Stacy could come 
and play. Mother used to give him cook- 
ies then. 

“T wish I had the nerve to set the place 
afire. If I were a big fighting soul I would. 
But ’maworm. Am I being bad to think 
this way? Guess so—committed mental 
arson, but hadn’t the nerve My God, 
the house is afire!’’ 

She was too frightened to move. She 
could smell smoke, hear a noise like the 
folding of stiff wrapping paper. Instantly, 
apparently without ever having got out of 
bed, she was running by a bedroom into 
which flames were licking from the clothes 
chute that led to the basement. “That 
dratted old furnace!” she could hear her- 
self saying aloud. She was bursting into 
her parents’ room, hysterically shaking her 
mother. 

“Get up! Get up!” 
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With a drowsy dignity her mother was 
saying, ‘“‘Yes—I know—peace—get paper 
morning—let me sleep.” 

“Tt’s fire! Fire! The house afire!” 

Her mother sat up, a thick gray lock bob- 
bing in front of one eye, and said indig- 
nantly, “ How perfectly preposterous!” _ 

Already Mr. Duke was out of bed, in 
smoke-prickly darkness, flapping his hands 
in the air. ‘‘Never could find that globe. 
Ought to “have bedside light. Come, 
mother, jump up! Theo, have you got ona 
warm bathrobe?’’ He was cool. His voice 
trembled, but only with nervousness. 

He charged down the back hall, Theo 
just behind. Mrs. Duke remained at the 
head of the front stairs, lamenting, “‘ Don’t 
leave me!” 

The flames were darting hissing heads 
into the hall. As Theo looked they caught 
a box couch and ran over an old chest of 
drawers. The heat seemed to slap her face. 

“Can’t do anything. Get out of this. 
Wake the servants. You take your mother 


‘down,’ grumbled Mr. Duke. 


Theo had her mother into a loose gown, 
shoes and a huge fleecy couch cover, and 
down on the front porch, by the time Mr. 
Duke appeared driving the maids—Lizzie 
a gorgon in curl papers. 

“Huh! Back stairs all afire,’’ he grunted, 
rubbing his chin. His fingers, rubbing then 
stopping, showed that for a split second he 
was thinking, “I need a shave.” 

“Theo! Run down to the corner. Turn 
in alarm. IJ’ll try to phone. Then save 
things,”’ he commanded. 

Moved by his coolness to a new passion 
of love Theo flung her arm, bare as the 
sleeve of her bathrobe fell from it, about 
his seamed neck, beseeching: ‘‘Don’t save 
anything but the cloisonné. Let ’em burn. 
Won’t have you go in there, risk your life 
for things. Here—let me phone!” 

Unreasoning she slammed the front door, 
bolted him out. She shouted their address 
and “Fire—hustle alarm!’ at the tele- 
phone operator. In the largest drawing- 
room she snatched bit after bit of cloisonné 
from the cabinet and dumped them into a 
wastebasket. Now the lower hall, at her 
back, was boiling with flame-tortured 
smoke. The noise expanded from crackling 
to a roar. 

The window on the porch was smashed. 
Her father’s arm was reaching up to the 
catch, unlocking the window. He was 
crawling in. As the smoke encircled him 
he puffed like a man blowing out water 
after a dive. 

Theo ran to him. “I didn’t want you 
here! I have the cloisonné dd 

As calmly as though he were arguing a 
point at cards he mumbled, “Yes, yes, yes! 
Don’t bother me. You forgot the two big 
saras in the wall safe.” 

While the paint on the balusters in the 
hall bubbled and charred, and the heat was 
a pang in her lungs, he twirled the knob of 
the safe behind the big picture and drew 
out two cloisonné plates. Flames curled 
round the doorjamb of the room like fingers 
closing on a stick. : 

“We're shut off!’’ Theo cried. 

“Yep. Better get out. Here. Drop that 
basket !’’ 

Mr. Duke snatched the cloisonné from 
her, dropped it, hurled away his two plates, 
shoved her to the window he had opened, 
helped her out on the porch. He himself 
was still in the burning room. She gripped 
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his arm when he tried to dart bac] 
cloisonné was already hidden from 
puffs of smoke. ) 
Mr. Duke glanced back. He ely 
pulled his arm free; disappears 
smoke. He came back with a 
vase that for a thing so small 
mentally ugly. As he swung <¢ 
window he said, ‘“‘Your moi 
thought a lot of that vase.” — 
through eyes stinging with s 
hair had been scorched. 
Fire engines were important) 
at the corner, firemen runn 
neighbor came to herd the D 
house, and into more clothes 
Alone, from the room give 
neighbor, Theo watched her 
The flames were leering out of 
dows on the ground: floor. — 
would never read the three-volun 
that was too valuable for soldiers. 
attic was glaring. Gone the 
a London traveling bag. We 
curled out of the kitchen wi 
fireman smashed them. Gone 
cooker that would not cook. 
“Tt’s nicely cooked itself! Oh, 
Poor: mother. All her beaut 
linen fe 
But she did not lose a sensatic 
ning ungirdled, of breathing Ma 
Her father came in, dres 
neighbor-host’s corduroy hunting 
pair of black dress trousers and red; 
His hair was conscientiously 
his fingers still querulously ex 
state of his unshaven chin. 
She begged: ‘Daddy dear, 
bad, but don’t worry. We h 
money. We'll make arrangem 
He took her arms from abo 
walked to the window. The 
ton of their home was tombe 
as the firemen controlled the - 
looked at Theo in a puzzled 
He said hesitatingly: “No, 
worry. I guess it’s allright. Yous 
the house afire.”’ 
She was silent, but her tremb 
sought her lips as he went on: 
hot coals from the furnace int 
in the basement. Huh! Yes. 
good furnace tender when I was 
Peace bells had woke me up. 
free. Hate destruction, but—no 
Your mother wouldn’t let 


that house bossed us. You almo 
me, in the hall, coming bai 
basement. It was kind of har 
afire, to lie there in bed, quiet 
mother wouldn’t ever know 
you to come wake us up. 
didn’t, in time. Would have had 
Uh, let’s go comfort your moth 
crying.” m3 
Theo had moved away from 
it’s criminal! We’re stealing 
insurance company.” f 
The wrinkles beside his eyes 0 
laughter. “a 
“No. Watched out for that. Iw 
ful to be careless, and let all 
run out last month. Huh! M 
catch it from your mother for t 
Girl! Look! It’s dawn!” 
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There’s just one reason for putting tires on a car. 


That is to protect both car and passengers from the ceaseless shocks 
of the road. 


Consequently, the best tire for you is the one that combines the great- 
est resiliency and elasticity with maximum strength and longest wear. 


By virtue of its superior construction, the ‘Royal Cord’ possesses an 
aliveness and a responsiveness that is amazing. 


The same construction gives it a degree of hardihood that means hun- 
dreds of extra miles of uninterrupted service. 


The ‘Royal Cord’ is built of many layers of many powerful little cords. 


Each cord and each layer is imbedded in rubber to give life and prevent 
internal friction. Each adds its individual strength to make up the tre- 
mendous sum-total of the tire itself. 


This is the foundation of ‘Royal Cord’ flexibility; the increased pro- 
tection against bruise or blow-out; the buoyancy and almost unbelievable 
strength that are the dominant characteristics of this remarkable tire. 


If you want to forget your tires and remember only the comfort and 
luxury of motoring, provide your car with ‘Royal Cords’. 


There are five types of United States Tires—one 10 meet every 
need that exists for tires. ‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 
‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. Also tires for motor trucks, cycles and airplanes. 


ted States Tires 
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The Most Useful Suit in His Wardrobe 


N the evenings and on_ holidays 

when odd jobs about the house 
must be done, he slips on his LEE 
UNION-ALLS in a jiffy and is ready 
for any kind of work. The suit pro- 
tects him from" head to foot against 
dust and dirt and it is as easy and com- 
fortable as.an old shoe. A wardrobe 
of a man is. never complete without a 


LEE UNION-ALL. And for sonny 


THE 


Kansas City, Mo. 


a suit “JUST LIKE DAD'S” is the 
most practical of ne play garmena 


UNION 4 AL@e Tl 
Union-A\ 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. 


ONE PIECE LIKE YOUR UNION s NE 
Not a UNION-ALL if the full name is not on the but! 


i 


H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
South Bend, Ind. 


Trenton, N. 
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close by Metz—the best supply of 
pe metal in Western Europe. 
ise she developed until they became the 
xcbone of that industrial development 
ih she was fool enough to link with mili- 
; development. So Metz grew; it is 
» a French city, fringed by Germany. 
‘hin the old walls it looks like Orléans or 
ers or Dijon or any other French town 
3 size—a little inconvenient and unhy- 
cic, but human, gay and stimulating to 
spirits. 
‘ermany expanded about the edge of the 
cown. There the apartment houses, the 
yness blocks, the public buildings are 
f stone, with modern conveniences and 

massive, brutal, square-and-compass 

» rations. : 
hey are fine, they are expensive, they 
sneomparably ugly, and too long a sight 
‘yem depresses the spirits. 
‘his German orgy of authoritative build- 
poms to a climax in the railroad station. 
| great, pretentious, convenient, mas- 
v—and horrid. When in doubt the 
‘itect always added a heavy piece of 
siration; and on three of its facades he 
ptured into the building stone 
foot German imperial eagles. I 
‘one morning from this expensive 
ty to the light and beautiful cathe- 
of the high expressions of the 
Gothic spirit; and the contrast 
not only that great people are great 
but that the deepest manifestation 
ouls lies often in the manner of 
aing. P 

escaped unscathed from ob- 
mage, but not from the general de- 
tion of pavement, paint and window 
zich afflicted all Continental Europe 
this war. But on the day when she 
for the President of the Republic 
ty was colorful and hectically gay. 
1 3 he : > 
| _ On the Great Day 


eipating the morrow most of the 
women and girls had blossomed out 
ovincial dress. Hansi and his Alsa- 
nfréres have been so busy with pen 
il since the war that we know the 
ostume better than the Lorrain- 
gala occasions Lorraine compares 
-as a kaleidoscope compares to a 
-splash-the-colors poster. On her 
_Lorrainaise belle wears a lace 
ch as those one sees in pictures 
e French Revolution; it was always 
on this occasion with the Tricolor. 
r shoulders she wears a kerchief of 
delicate design. The yoke and 
her waist are of lawn, the bodice 
lack velvet. Otherwise she goes in 
e complex color she can apply— 
n the little pocketed apron, even 
ngs. They looked adorably chic— 
r the shoes. Before France came 
was down to war footwear. Sam- 
the German ersatz shoes still marred 
play in the shop windows. Their 
were of wood, heavily studded with 
their uppers, save for a leather strip 
e toe, of dun-colored canvas riveted 
steel. A few civilized shoes had been 
ed up from Paris; but the prices were 
Avery high. The Lorrainaise belle was 
ing, apparently, the shoes she had been 
Nerving for church and dress during the 
sfour years; they were sadly run down 
t ie heel. 
1 that glowering December day these 
ir of Lorraine danced on the squares with 
eh soldiers or wandered with them in 
laresque groups, singing Quand Made- 
” The fés ran brimful. Food was 
hiper than in Paris, and very good, as we 
id when we came to dine—though the 
ang was German, which yields at most 
ots to French. The old white wine of the 
otry yields to nothing. 
1 this curious transition of Lorraine 
hved in the dress and conversation of the 
_ Our waitress—dark-eyed, smart 
nefficient—was wearing the Lorrainaise 
\ccap and a great bow of the Tricolor, 
1} a photo button of Marshal Foch. But 
7 Just enough French to take a sim- 
rder; and she seemed relieved when 


ee it consisted of a bunchy red 
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silk dress, and a perfectly round silk hat 
held under the chin by an elastic. 

“German clothes,” I remarked to our 
French lieutenant. But we listened; they 
were speaking good French. 

“Ah, French people corrupted by Ger- 
man manners!”’ said the lieutenant. 

In the shops one could still buy German 
propaganda post cards—though at a mark- 
down price—along with French. Though 
the town was hung thick with Allied and 
French bunting there were houses which 
showed neither lights nor decorations; for 
an official poster on the walls of the public 
squares informed the resident Germans that 
they would not be expected to hang out 
flags, though they would not be prohibited 
from doing so. Here and there one had 
compromised by hanging out the red and 
yellow, with the double-cross device of 
Lorraine; and one had added the American 
flag—but no Tricolor. Also, here and there 
through the crowd moved quiet knots of 
people, their looks on the ground; they 
wore no knots of ribbon, no flag buttons. It 
was the visible proof of the undercurrent— 
the concentration of German population in 
this border city, a center of industrial ex- 
ploitation and a great military camp; for 
Metz was perhaps the strongest fortress of 
the empire. 

Next morning Poincaré and Clemenceau 
set foot on the soil of the lost provinces. 
Froma balcony opposite the railroad station 
we saw through our glasses those two little 
men in dress suits, with the Tricolor slashed 
across their shirt fronts, step out from the 
gilded marquee and face the square of troops 
and the crowd. Poincaré has an intellec- 
tual face, as of a very genial college moles 
who has got into public affairs; Venizelos, o 
Greece, and Masaryk, of Bohemia, are of the 
same type, and their resemblance is accen- 
tuated by the pointed gray beards they all 
wear. 

As for Clemenceau, his face resembles 
none other I have ever seen. It is western 
in its power; it is oriental in its subtlety. 
The oriental suggestion is emphasized by 
his eyes, which are a little oblique, and by 
his yellow old skin. From under his gray 
mustache you see the corners of his mouth 
shutting like a trap. His nose seems insig- 
nificant in his portraits, and it is actually 
small; but, like the small nose of Theodore 
Roosevelt, it gives strength, not weakness, 
to his face. It looks like the ram of a bat- 
tleship. Flanking the nose are a pair of long 
hollow cheeks. For all his nearly eighty 
years his skin is nowhere wrinkled; age has 
drawn his face into masses, not ridges. 


Excusable Emotion 


Behind Poincaré and Clemenceau, amid 
the frock-coated dignitaries, stood Haig— 
little, handsome, with a Scotch openness of 
countenance and a British imperturbabil- 
ity of manner; Pershing—erect, confident, 
with a Yankee keenness of expression and a 
bulldog jaw; Foch—tall, handsome, looking 
like his photographs until he speaks, when 
a spiritual light, baffling photography, illu- 
minates the whole face. 

Before them, throwing flowers, danced a 
company of little girls in Lorrainaise cos- 
tume. Poincaré stooped down and kissed 
one of them. As he rose I saw his shoulders 
heave. Was he crying? At that moment 
my glasses picked up the bulldog counte- 
nance of Pershing. His jaw was gulping. 
Foch appeared to be erying too. Only 
Haig, with that magnificent British talent 
for camouflaging emotion, looked entirely 
unperturbed—and knowing the British as I 
profess to do, I affirm that he may have 
been the most moved of them all. 

I shifted my glasses to the crowd. A few 
minutes before, all their handkerchiefs had 
been fluttering in the French form of salute. 
Fewer handkerchiefs were fluttering now— 
they were mopping eyes. The note of the 
cheering had changed—it was unlike any 
other clamor of a crowd I have ever heard, 
for sobs ran through it. While Wheeler and 
I watched from the baleony Gibbons and 
Glarner had chosen to mingle with the 
crowd. By using their Parisian newspaper 
cards they managed to walk for a time un- 
ostentatiously beside the presidential car- 
riage. They told us that as they came 
between the banks of humanity that lined 
the narrow street everyone, even they, 
wept; and that Poincaré, French-fashion, 
was kissing the hard, hollow old cheek of 
the tiger. 


WITH THE TRICOLOR 


French emotionalism! It is easy to say 
that. But you who read this in Boston or 
Pittsburgh or Des Moines or San Fran- 
cisco—imagine Wilson and Lansing and 
Pershing come to take you back into the 
Republic after forty-seven unwilling years 
under the German Empire! 

The rest of the day was a crescendo of 
parade, display and celebration, and an 
anticlimax of emotion—humanity cannot 
long maintain itself at that pitch. The of- 
ficial party reviewed the garrison on the 
public parade ground; they made speeches 
at the town hall; they visited: the cathe- 
dral. Most of all I shall remember of that 
day the crowd in the cathedral square for 
its color—a blue background of French uni- 
forms, laced with the kaleidoscope of na- 
tional costume, the cathedral clergy in 
gorgeous robes with white ermine stoles 
massed by the entrance, and rising above 
all, lacy pinnacle on lacy pinnacle, the red- 
brown glory of the cathedral. 


Hats Off to the Allies 


Also, watching with the crowd as the 
troops and their standards passed, we saw 
something of the undercurrent. The French 
Army that day was out in new-issue tunics 
and freshly painted helmets. It was doing 
its best at smart drill; that same is perhaps 
the weak point of the French Army, its one 
great talent being the ability to fight like 
hell. Yet though the poilu held himself and 
his gun very stiffly his face was wreathed in 
a most unmilitary smile. They were pass- 
ing down a narrow street, banked to suffo- 
cation, and with every window and roof 
edge overflowing. Now as the Tricolor regi- 
mental and troop standards passed, the 
crowd, following French custom, saluted or 
doffed hat. As the first standard passed I 
heard the word “‘chapeaux!”’ shouted again 
and again through the cheering from the 
balconies. As the next standard passed I 
watched; scattered through the crowd were 
a number of quiet-looking persons, undeco- 
rated with any national colors whatever, 
and mostly blond, who had not removed 
their hats. “Chapeaux!” sounded again 
from the roofs and windows, and a tall 
Frenchman behind me suddenly reached 
over with his cane and knocked off two 
derby hats. That seemed enough; when 
the next standard passed the German hats 
all came off. 

Other hints came our way. I remarked 
to the fourteen-year-old-boy porter in our 
hotel, ‘‘How does it feel to be a French- 
man?” He hesitated for a moment and 
replied diplomatically, in French, flavored 
with a Teutonic accent: ‘One would never 
have believed it.” I learned later that his 
father, a Prussian, was in trouble with the 
military authorities because he had been 
discovered plotting, with other Germans, to 
ruin the trade of the town. I mention these 
episodes mostly by way of contrast. In 
Alsace we found no undercurrent, at least 
none that dared show itself. 

From Metz our party—Herbert Gibbons, 
Howard Wheeler, Andrew Glarner, two 
French officers and I—were to motor to 
Strasburg, capital of Alsace, pearl of the 
Upper Rhine, and focus of French senti- 
ment concerning the lost provinces. The 
distance is only a hundred and forty kilo- 
meters. Leaving at five o’clock we calcu- 
lated on a three-hour run, excluding a stop 
for dinner at Saverne, home of the lame 
cobbler and the famous historic incident. 
None of us knew Alsace or Alsatian roads; 
and except to staff officers the army has not 
as yet issued maps of the district. But the 
route was perfectly plain, they told us in 
Metz—a main highway, straight through 
Chateau-Salins and Saverne. We had our 
initial bad luck and made our original mis- 
take when at the city gate we asked a plain 
citizen, plodding along with a Tricolor sash 
about his derby hat, the way to the Stras- 
burg road. 

“I live forty kilometers down that road, 
and I’m going home,” he said. ‘‘If you’ll 
take me I’ll guide you.” 

Not until long, long after he left us did 
we appreciate the nature of the man. All he 
wanted was a free ride home. 

He lived miles and miles from the main 
highway, in a district of little roads, hor- 
ribly cut up by old military traffic, and 
horribly neglected by the Germans in their 
period of collapse. 

Then the trailer car, which had been a 


staff automobile all through the war and | 
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Seem ecscamnay 
$95 an Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. 


Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!” 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling 
of promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after sup- 
per? Can you afford to let them slip by unim- 
proved when you can easily make them mean so 
much? One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. 
will prepare you for the position you want in the 
work you like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us 
to prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now! 


ee es oe ee = TEAR OUT HERE .m eee eee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 3986, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


DJELECTRICAL ENGINEER OSALESMANSHIP 

(J Electric Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 

J Electric Wiring C1) Window Trimmer 

U1 Telegraph Engineer L) Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work LJ Sign Painter 

(LJ MECHANICALENGINEER O Railroad Trainman 

0 Mechanical Draftsman LIILLUSTRATING 

Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 


Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 

Gas Engine Operating Stenographer and Typist 
LI CIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 
C) Surveying and Mapping [LJ TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CMINEFOREM'N ORENG’R Railway Accountant 
UO sTATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law 


GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

(} Common School Subjects 
athematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 

O) Railway Mail Clerk 
CI AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 


Marine Engineer 

O Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 

Architectural Draftsman 

Concrete Builder 

Structural Engineer 

O PLUMBING AND HEATING 


lL] Sheet Metal Worker UO Navigation C)Spanish 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE French 

COcHEMIST LI Poultry Raising§ (Italian 

Name. s = = = 

Present 

Occupation Se =: = 

Street 

and No. 

City. —_ State_ 


FILLING 
MACHINES 


The 


’ economical 

packaging of liquid 

and semi-liquid products 

is successfully accomplished with Auto- 
matic Equipment. 


Complete outfits for Filtering, Pumping, 
Bottling and Packaging products, such 
as Proprietary Medicines; Liniments; 
Fruit Juices; Mustard; Jellies; Jams; 
Syrups; Lard; Paints; Varnishes; Oint- 
ments; Perfumes;ColdCreams;Oils;Con- 
densed Milk; Soups; etc., are supplied. 
Our Engineers, with years of experience, 


work with you in planning and installing the 
correct equipment. Write for catalogue F. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 
CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


Printing Cheap 
EZ, 


Press $6. 


THE SATURDAY 


The Material for 
Smart lops 


Neverleek is a double-texture 
fabric, waterproof through and 
through, and thoroughly guaran- 
teed. It has a heavy, lustrous 
surface coating that is not af- 
fected by sun or storm and retains 
its rich appearance through long 
service. 
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If your car needs a new top 
covering, ask your top-maker to 
use Neverleek. Its worth is wit- 
nessed by the opinion of experts 
who have selected Neverleek as 
standard equipment for fifty lead- 
ing makes of high-grade motor 
cars. 


Samples of different grains and 
finishes, with illustrated Booklet, 
mailed on request. 


F. S. CARR COMPANY 
31 Beach Street, Boston 
869 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 


This trade-mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) appears 
on every other yard of NEVERLEEK lining 
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Stopping that 
Yrip, Drip 


DRIPPING radiators or leaky hose connec- 

tions are nearly universal at this time of the year. 
The rough “‘going”’ of winter driving and an occasional 
eign i perhaps, are natural causes of cooling system 
eaks. 


There are but two safe-sure ways to repair these leaks 
permanently: Have them soldered, which is costly and 
lays up the car for a time, or use 


SE-MENT-OL 
The Festa Ce 


This wonderful liquid does from the inside what solder 
does from the outside—builds up a solid, permanent seal in 
and over the leak. 


SE-MENT-OL Liquid congeals only at a leak where it 
strikes the air. So many motorists keep some in the radia- 
tor constantly—it repairs any future leaks automatically. 
Cleans cooling system and keeps it clean. Cannot clog. 
\ SE-MENT-OL also made in powder form. 
Getacan from your dealer today—75c; Over 2,000,000 


powder or liquid. If he is unable to 
Cans Sold 


supply you, send us retail price and 
name of your dealer. 


Other Norwesco Products: SKALEX, The 
Radiator Cleaner, 75c; Canada, 90c. TOP 
Poe ge tet ores oud Tyan pints, 
c; quarts, $1.25; Canada, $1.00 and $1.65. 
MOHAIR DRESSING, for mohair tops and 
all top linings, pints, 75c; quarts, $1.25; Can- 
ada, $1.00 and $1.65. UTILITY BLACK, 
dries hard and glossy in one hour, half pints, 
60c; pints, $1.00; Canada, 80c' and $1.35. 
VALVE COMPOUND, for easy valve grind. 
ing, 4 oz. double-end can, 40c; one pound 
shop can, $1.00; Canada 50c and $1.20. 


The Northwestern Chemical Company 
122 State St., Marietta, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Protect Yourself 


i 
LILLETEEDSOCLIIA RUPLI Ye, 


Cross Section 
of Hose 
| Connection. 


EVENING POST 


was nearing its grave in the junk pile, pro- 
ceeded to develop every kind of trouble, 


mainly with lights. Further, the chauffeur . 


of that same car had been doing double 
duty. He had not slept the night before, 
and was not to sleep that night. We went 


wrong—and out went hislights. Wepatched - 


things up, rapped alarmed peasants out of 
bed for directions, found the way—and out 
went the lights again. " ‘ 

We tried running the trailer without 
lights, following the tail of the leader, and 
found it impossible on those horribly torn 
roads, slippery with recent rains and shaded 
with trees. We stopped at parks for re- 
pairs, which themselves gave out a quarter 
of an hour later. Yet such a night was in 
itself worth while; for it gave us, all the 
way, glimpses of that strange world of 
transition, made all the more strange by 
darkness. ; 

Along toward eight o’clock we decided to 
stop for dinner, and made for the lights of a 
city in the valley below. As we swung into 
town we passed crowds of girls and soldiers 
strolling and singing the Marseillaise; and 
the air overhead was thick with flags. It 
became a question of a turning, and at a 
dark street corner we hailed in French three 
men who seemed to be wearing some kind 
of uniform. They made no response. We 
tried them in German. At this they stood 
stock-still, but again made no response. 
Taking them for Germans in sullen mood 
we gave it up, when one brought out the 
word “‘ Roosky!”’ and added in halting tones 
“Nein sprechen Deutsch.”’ They were joined 
a moment later by another of their kind, 
who did speak some German, and who told 
us that they were Russian prisoners, left 
behind by the Germans—“‘and going to 
stay too!” he added. 

More Russians, in belted blouses and lit- 
tle perpendicular-peaked caps, drifted with 
the crowd before the hotel; and here also 
for the first time we began to see a sprin- 
kling of German uniforms, especially star- 
tling since their wearers were walking and 
talking on most fraternal terms with the 
poilus and the girls in native costume. 
They had abandoned their military head- 
gear and put on plain cloth caps; also, their 
insignia were gone. Otherwise, it was Ger- 
man military dress in all its serviceability 
and ugliness. These were boys of Lorraine, 
mobilized by the Germans and now re- 
turned home, but forced still to wear the 
uniform of their servitude because of the 
lack and the cost of civilian clothing. 


The Victors and the Spoils 


Within the hotel French officers and sol- 
diers were dining beside these same modi- 
fied German uniforms, most of them finished 
with a Tricolored knot. I marked especially 
one group in the corner—two young, stolid- 
faced men in their twenties wearing that 
ugly field gray, an old fellow in plain coun- 
try clothes, evidently, from the resem- 
blance, their father. Under their chairs were 
German military knapsacks bulging with 
clothing, and their boots and trousers were 
splashed with mud, as though they had all 
tramped a long way. Father, I take it, had 
gone out to meet the boys, and they were 
going back to the farm—and to what else 
they did not exactly know. The routine of 
their peasant days had again been knocked 
topsy-turvy. 

The brisk waitress spoke French with a 
good accent, but hesitatingly, as though 
she were long out of practice. When we 
asked for eggs she threw up her hands. 

“Eggs!” she said. ‘We haven’t seen one 
for months. We'll give you beefsteak and 
capraee soup. And you’re lucky to get the 
steak.” 

The hotel itself looked a bit stripped and 
bare, even for a village inn; and it still bore 
marks of the Germany that was; as, for 
example, a framed advertisement of the 
Hamburg-American Line, setting forth its 
American sailings and the luxury of its ac- 
commodations. 

Again, as we slowed down at a cross- 
roads in a forest, we saw through the trees 
a camp fire about which lay men in French 
uniform such as we saw in the beginning of 
the war—red trousers, and little peaked 
caps resembling those of our Northern 
Armies in the Civil War. The caps and 
trousers marked them—prisoners marching 
home who, overcome with weariness, had 
dropped and camped where they were. 

Ina little town, at about three o’clock in 
the morning, we halted under a dim street 
light to wait for someone who might direct 
us. Out of the darkness came rolling one 


man ina German bluejacket’s unifor ,even 


“ | 
nine 


to the reefer, and another who wore 
trousers, putties and overcoat, a G 
blouse and an old French territorial | 
addressed him in French. ; 

“Wot did ’e sye, Bill?’ came out}; 
German naval uniform. . i 

“Oh, you’re British!” said I j) 
mother tongue. 

The one in the mosaic uniform m: 
to accomplish a most elaborate, corre 
courtly salute. 

‘At the service of ’Is Majesty!” h 
“If called upon to fight again, sir, w 
again, sir.” ; 

The one in the German uniform, | 
apparently managed to pull himy 
gether and to concentrate his mind 
subject, seemed to think that som 
was expected of him, and also salutec 
so they stood like statues a little 
balance, weaving. : 

“Where did you get those clo 
asked. = 

“To the victors belongs nee 
sponded the mosaic, coming solem 
attention so that he might deliver a) |} 
smart salute. ‘We were spoils, sir, ain; 
we're victors, sir. If called upon tig 
again, sir, we fight again, sir.” _——|f 

“Right-ho!” exploded the Germa 

( 
2 


| 
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form, who had hitherto been silent. | 
not come to attention, but contin | 
salute, seeming to feel that once he 
himself that way he’d better stay tha 


Sell Out and Put Out | 


IT watched them over the ti il of thn 
chine as we pulled out. The Germa 
form had warped himself round to f¢/| 
but he still stood at salute. The 15 
was passing from attention to salut 
tention to salute—at regular five-+o 
intervals. a || 
Above Saverne, at about five o’el k 
the morning, we had the crowning {i 
trophe. The road wound through wid 
mountains; and at the crest, befo|) 
started the descent to the town, i: 
of our trailer went out again. We tii 
follow without lights, and the expecte: 
pened—we ran off the bank; mre 
ditched. Out of the woods came | 
dozen early-faring peasants in ad 
form. It was half an hour before hn 
power and gasoline power got us out ji 
no permanent damage except a beni ni 
guard. . | 
But we gave it up for the ree il 
into Saverne and waited at the stati f 
daylight. Early though it was, the w ji 
room was already packed; for as 
passenger train had been made up to |r 
the inhabitants to Strasburg for tl|b 
show. Every woman was wearing bh 
great stiff bow of eighteen-inch wide i: 
0 


which finishes off the national cos 
Only a few, and those the younger, /0 
the red or green skirt, the tight bodic 11 
the apron; cloth in country Alsace jt 
expensive and scarce. Instead, the li 
brought forth their cherished blac) si 
dresses, fitted usually over wasp-wais /0 
sets of the 1880 period. Their ornarit 
as bracelets, necklaces and rings, Wi) 
old, hammered gold, most origina 
beautiful. Dressed for the party the il 
posed themselves on their luncheon i 

r 


under the station lights and waited. 
Through the crowd, busily at 
threaded men in the green-braided un 
of German station employees. The Ge 1 
railroad personnel, it appears, has be¢!é 
behind intact. Two priests in long 
soutanes and shovel hats smiled upo 
French and American uniforms, an 
dressed us. They were going to Stra 
for the reception to the persecuted. 
day the President of the Republic | ' 
receive all who had suffered by fine ar! 
prisonment for their loyalty to France| 
‘My offense,” said one of them, “wa @ 
ing in a sermon that the sufferings ( i 
early saints of the church could be! 
pathetically understood by the peo} 
Alsace. For that they gave me 
months in prison.” a 
When we approached the subject 
Germans in Alsace they expressed 28 
pat view which I was to hear often 1 
next week. F . 
“Tt is simple,” they said. “Put th 
out. Liquidate their property, give 
the receipts, and send them over the be 
It is the only way; it is also just.” 
From dawn to sunrise, from sur 
breakfast time, we were running past 
try carts, carryalls, pedestrian 
dressed in national costume, 
(Continued on Page bel! } 
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Che Most Beautiful Car in /lmetica 


A National Friendship 


HE greatest single asset of 
the Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Company is the good will of the 


American people—the very poéi- 
tive friendship of an entire nation. 


We are conscious of this friend- 
ship every hour of the working 
day. Some of it is expressed in an 
obvious form—the persistent de- 
mand for our product. But much 
the greater volume is subtle and 
quite beyond our power of exact 
definition. None the less it is an 
active force, and through it the Paige 
plants have doubled, trebled and quad- 
rupled their productive capacity. 


After all is said and done, the true 
test of any manufactured product is 
its ability to make and keep friends. 
Spectacular sales effort may create 
a temporary illusion of success for 
even an inferior commodity. But 


the good sense and discernment of 
the American public will always 
prevail. 


With unerring judgment it sepa- 


rates the wheat from the chaff— 
accepts the really worthy product 
—and rejects the imposter. It 
places its friendship only on a 
basis of Respect and Confidence. 


And now—upon the threshold of 
a glorious new year-—we pledge 
ourselves to foster and cherish this 
friendship which has been bestowed 
upon us. 

So long as Paige cars are built, we 
shall jealously guard the quality of 
every ounce of material that goes 
into their construction. | 


So long as Paige cars are sold, we 
shall be sensible of our obligation 
to the American people and accept 
our full measure of responsibility. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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The Jordan Sport Marine -, 


The Origin of the Jordan Idea 


DWARD S. JORDAN stood one day at Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-Second Street, New York, watch- 


i) 


Xb 


custom style bodies to be sold by dealers of established 4 
integrity to people who know what they want and appre- 


ing the motor cars go by. 


Nearly every car appeared to be in mourning, finished 
in darker shades of black and blue. Only a few were 
attired in striking shades of fashionable hues. 


ciate distinctive individuality. 
This is the Jordan idea, and it went over from the start. 


Jordan style leadership was immediately established 


with the Jordan Luxury car, followed by the first medium 
price four-passenger Sport Model. Then came the Sport 
Marine, the first completely equipped stock car. The © 
Suburban Seven, the first car of its capacity without the : 
unsightly body bulge—then the Brougham, the new five- 
passenger enclosed type. 4 

% e ee those a distinctive garb living in distinc The Sport Limousine. the Town Car and: thea 
tive homes where charm is added by an expression of . . a 
ar ae Sedan followed one another—each asked for in greater 
individual taste. : 
numbers than it could be produced. 


That day Jordan lunched at the Engineers’ Club, and Beach bord ; : » 
, tyle leader has built a st uta- 
learned of the wonderful work done by the Society of ach Jordan. style leader fae beet a 


He turned to look at the crowd of well-dressed people 
passing by. Nearly every man and woman was dressed 
to express an individual taste. Only those of the mass 
seemed commonplace. 
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. 4 Beene tion, a greater good-will and a broader future for the 
¢ Automotive Engineers toward the standardization of the Jordan. 4 
e finest motor car units built in the world. ; 7: 
€ The simplicity and correctness of the Jordan idea has a: 
¢ Then it was he decided to build the Jordan—a car of won the public. It became the foundation of the whole 4 
e finished mechanical excellence, equipped with a series of Jordan organization and explains its conspicuous success. 
<€ 4 
: . 
PS 4 +t 
$ THE JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO { 
s Ss 
3 . 
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: - (Continued from Page 46) 

eering our uniforms, all making to- 
that tall red tower, coming out of the 
ise, which was Strasburg Cathedral. 

, we pulled up opposite the station to 
a cup of coffee and to get the mud off 
aces, at least, we saw that the city was 
ned, packed. We were all in uniform or 
uniform, and by now we all looked like 
Bill in a Bairnsfather cartoon. This 
ment will give point to the embarrass- 
venture that followed. : 

ye day before at Metz when, without 
official passes but with a moral right to 
‘esent, we wormed our way into several 
e official ceremonials, Glarner, who is a 
_ Frenchman, took out of his bag of 
sa marvelous device. He would walk 
\o a guard, a secret-service man or a 
“y and, assuming a fine, dramatic, offi- 
?rench manner, he would say: 

‘Jes messieurs sont avec moi!’’—These 
siemen are with me. 

idoubtedly an American sentry so ac- 
xd would have responded: ‘“‘Yes, and 
the blazes and then some are you?” 

it not the French sentry. This magic 
‘ula always brought down restraining 
ls and menacing bayonets; always 
- said, with a puzzled air of apology for 
‘ng failed to recognize him: “‘Passez, 
vieurs!”” 

jow in the stilly watches of the night, 
sdaneing to warm our feet as the chauf- 
| repaired lights, we had laid out our 
of campaign. The crowd in Strasburg 
smew would be much greater than in 
«. Merely getting from place to place 
jagh the crowds—even though “‘ces mes- 


's sont avec moi” always worked— . 


)d lose us much valuable time. Why 
‘using the magic formula once for all, 
ime of our cars inconspicuously placed 
‘erear of the procession? On the inside, 
) that time forth, we could arrange our- 
''s quietly by the tribune at reviews and 
or the rostrum at the speeches, and get 


p 
le French officers having finished their 
e started out to find us quarters. We 
seated the car with the dented mud 
id and started. At the barrier Glarner 
sounted, approached the captain of the 
‘try company on guard and pronounced 
sormula. I still have in my mind’s eye 
y:ture of his superb authoritative dig- 
;as he beckoned us in, while the won- 
ng eyes of two saluting infantrymen 
culated on who this celebrity might be. 
(rove quietly across the station plaza, 
ied our car with the others, and edged 
\ to the group of French journalists 
ling by the marquee. Glarner, how- 
( lingered behind, to perfect arrange- 
ts with the military police. Then came 
yearé, Clemenceau, Foch, Pershing, 
it—the whole company—to a reception 
‘that at Metz, save for the tears of the 
jal party. A man can have such an 
ion only once in a lifetime. 


Right in the Procession 


inearé and Clemenceau settled down 
leir carriage, which was the signal for 
fest of us to hurry to the automobiles. 
(were watching the official party and 
‘flower bank of Alsatian girls about 
4; and it was not until we with the 
‘of the machines had got fairly under 
i that the horror of our situation came 
lupon me. . 

ther Glarner had done his work of im- 
‘sing the police too well or someone had 
‘@ a mistake. In a procession of per- 
| forty-five carriages and automobiles 
vere exactly the eleventh. Behind us 
“y caricatures of the American Army 
: rode among others the special com- 
lees of the Senate and Chamber of 
cuties, M. André Tardieu and his French 
© commission, the whole diplomatic 
is, including Mr. Sharp, our Ambassa- 
a director of the Red Cross, two 
irican major generals and one lieu- 
int general. And this on an occasion in 
‘ich history which can never be re- 
ied, and in a world where precedent 
religion! 

en I heard Gibbons say: 

at would I give for a limousine!” 
* I caught the point. In front, behind 
scort of plumed cuirassiers, rode Poin- 
f and Clemenceau in an open carriage. 
ae them were Pershing, Foch, Haig 
their Italian confrére in another open 
Pe Then, until the procession came 
to us, not a single other open car. 

| now we had left the square and 
red the files guarding the first street. 
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“Vive Vv Amérique!” surged from curb to 
curb, from housetop to housetop and back 
again. And I got the situation in its full 
dreadfulness. Ahead rode General Per- 
shing in American uniform; but he was 
dividing honors with a French field marshal, 
a British field marshal, and an Italian 
general. We were unadulterated American, 
the only open automobile, in fact, which 
showed the American uniform. 

“Vivel Amérique!” “Vive Wilson!” “Vive 
les Etats-Unis!” ‘Nos liberateurs!’’—it 
rolled up and down the street. American 
flags were waved in our faces from across 
the shoulders of the soldiers. Single flow- 
ers, then whole bouquets, came soaring like 
trench mortar bombs across the heads of the 
infantry. ‘‘God bless America!”’ rose in a 
woman’s voice during an interval of the 
cheering, and started it up again. There 
were streaming eyes and quivering faces 
everywhere. It was glorious beyond words, 
it was touching beyond expression—and it 
was horrible! 

“‘T feel like a four-flusher!’’ burst out 
Wheeler. 

“Don’t worry, old man—you are!” said 
Gibbons, returning salutes with the dignity 
of a major general while his face blushed 
purple. 

Glarner, sitting beside the chauffeur and 
as embarrassed as anyone, was carrying it 
off with the true French spirit of josh. He 
turned back toward Wheeler, who was 
attired in a civilian suit, a slouch hat, and 
an American officer’s trench coat. 

“Say, old man, you don’t match the 
picture,’ he said. ‘‘Take that hat off and 
you'll look, from the street, like a major 
general.” 

Days later, in a midnight confidence, 
Wheeler told me that all his life he had 
hated above all things four-flushing and 
pretension. He had no love for’ public 
applause—or thought he hadn’t up to that 
moment—and had gloried in being a re- 
tiring newspaper man and magazine edi- 
tor, keeping out of the limelight. 


Explanations and Regrets 


“But,” said Wheeler, ‘‘you never know 
your own depths of depravity until you’re 
Se God forgive me, I took off my 

at!” 

It lasted until the procession stopped at 
the city hall, when we were able to get 
out of line and to find General Pershing’s 
aid, with explanations. However, later in 
the day Gibbons had speech with Clem- 
enceau, 

““T noticed you American boys were mak- 
ing the most of it!”’ remarked the Tiger 
sardonically. 

Nevertheless, the view of Strasburg dur- 
ing her great moment was almost worth 
the shame of this adventure in involuntary 
four-flushing. If you have seen, during 
the war, the Hansi drawings and cartoons, 
you know what Strasburg looks like; he 
has not overdrawn. We were traveling all 
the way through narrow, winding streets, 
past houses of gray stone whose roofs 
peaked up at such a sharp angle that they 
seemed sometimes to be higher from the 
eaves up than from the eaves down. These 
roofs, all tiled, were shot with mysterious 
little dormer windows. 


Here and there a building surviving from | 


the good days of Gothic building rose 
among its more sober modern neighbors. 
Usually its upper stories overhung its 
lower, and almost always its sashes and 
the frames of its bow windows were heavily 
carved. In every window of these buildings, 
even to the dormers, were people, people, 
people. Behind the solid files of infantry- 
men guarding the line of march were more 
people, packed tight from file to wall. As 
the head of the procession appeared the 
handkerchiefs began to flutter. Once, com- 
ing out into a public square, we faced a 
solid row of tall four and five story houses. 
Every window in this wall was aflutter with 
white handkerchiefs between the eternal 
flags; and it produced the effect somehow 
of an enormous ‘‘grand transformation 
scene” on the stage. 

Nor was the crowd itself somber in 
coloring, as most modern crowds are. The 
background was not black or gray; it was 
mostly blue from the uniforms of French 
auxiliary troops or red from the skirts of 
the girls in native costume. The black of 
frock coats or best silk dresses, the brown 
of American, British and Belgian uniforms 
merely splashed this mosaic of high color. 
To the ear came such lusty cheering as I 
had not heard since I left home; for the 
French and Italians are not cheering people; 
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their ‘‘ vives évvivas!” and “‘bravos!”’ 
are weak beside our “‘hip-hip-hurrah!”’ Stras- 
burg was yelling—simply yelling. But the 
yell was shot through with that same 
undercurrent of sobs that I had heard at 
Metz; for Strasburg was also weeping. 

I perceived in time, as we halted and 
went on, halted and went on, that I was 
witnessing something more than enthu- 
siasm. A few times during a wandering life 
it has been given me to see on human 
faces the expression of that rare emotion 
which we call ecstasy. Once it was a negro 
boy waiting his turn to be baptized. Once 
it was a Spanish woman coming from 
making on her knees the pilgrimage up the 
Seala Santa at Rome. Once it was a dying 
soldier at Verdun. But everywhere through 
these crowds I caught that expression, as 
of a soul melting and running out through 
the flesh. f 

Once the procession stopped while presi- 
dent, premier and field marshals dis- 
mounted to salute the statue of Kléber, 
lieutenant of Napoleon. About the statue 
was grouped a committee of men who 
fought for France in 1870—bent, withered, 
gnarled old fellows4fi frock coats and rusty 
top hats. Suddenly, and without any 
formal signal, their quavering voices burst 
out with the Marseillaise. From their ex- 
pressions they might have been converts 
singing the hymns of the newly saved at a 
revival. What Alsace was experiencing, I 
saw, was more than a political transforma- 
tion. It was something akin to a religious 
experience. 

The ceremonies and celebrations of that 
day were too many for description here. 
Poincaré and Clemenceau spoke from the 
balcony of the city hall to a crowd which 
responded at every eloquent French period 
with that same religious fervor. When the 
speaking was done, I remember, a pretty 
young Alsatian girl managed to scramble 
up the edge of the tribune, that she might 
kiss Clemenceau, French-fashion, on both 
cheeks. 

“Ah, mademoiselle,” he said as he helped 
her down again, “‘were I twenty years old 
instead of eighty I should not let you go 
so soon!”’ 

The persecuted came—thousands on 
thousands who had been in jail for love of 
France—to be received by the president 
and the premier. There was a review; 
there was a dance that night, in native 
costume—colorful and gay as no other 
dance before it. 


Stupid Lies Still Told 


There was a procession of civilian soci- 
eties in the afternoon; and that deserves a 
word of description. Most of us know, 
from pictures at least, the Alsatian femi- 
nine costume—great black bow on the head, 
black bodice, red or green skirt, according 
to whether the wearer be Catholic or Prot- 
estant, embroidered little apron with pock- 
ets. That is the general costume. What 
I did not know before was that many little 
towns and districts have their own special 
gala dress. These have one characteristic 
in common—they use all the color that the 
feminine imagination can compass. The 
girls of one canton, as they marched by 
with a free, untrammeled stride, like that 
of a boy, wore delicate mauve caps fitting 
tight to the head, from which radiated the 
aureole of a gauzy brim. Others wore no 
hats; but their hair was dressed at the 
back in a long Grecian knot; and in and 
out through the strands ran gaudy bro- 
caded ribbons. These wore over their 
shoulders fringed shawls, like those of Span- 
ish women, but much more complex in 
pattern. The women of one canton looked 
like the old fashion plates of 1840—poke 
bonnets and shawls—but always in high 
colors. 

A riot of noise down the street preceded 
the arrival of the conscripts. These boys, 
impressed against their collective will into 
the German 1920 class and in training for 
soldiers of the Kaiser when the armistice 
came, were just out of barracks, which 
meant to them just out of jail. Over the 
hats and caps of their civilian clothes they 
had built up banks of artificial flowers; 
they looked, from the neck up, like Chinese 
actors about to perform a king part. They 
did not march like the others, these boys. 
They frolicked and danced. As a matter of 
fact, the 1920 recruits, with their youthful 
spirits and their rebound from the hated 
discipline of the German noncom, were a 
problem of the early armistice period and 
hastened by several days the French occu- 
pation. They it was who pulled d wn the 


“2\) 
¥. 
statues of Wilhelm the Damned 
ancestors, and used their fallen nis 
footscrapers. They it was who g 
the windows of the cafés most frere 
by German officers. Physical violee 
not yet begun; but that, in the jy 
the Alsatian mind, might have beey\y 
matter of time. The French Army §j 
chances and sent the advance guan 
border by forced marches. 
A message from the Nauen wirels, 
great staple of German propagani| 
published when I was in Alsace. Diy, 
of Kaiserism though he may be the ((y 
propagandist keeps his old habit of y 
blind lying. This article attributed |}: 
come of the French in Alsace partly t \¢ 
sire of cringing souls to curry favor yh 
victor, and partly to “gifts of eigr 
and wine.” Cigarettes were | 
quite plentifully in Alsace. The 7 
German cigarettes, of which someh iy 
stocks seem to have been left | 
Wine was more abundant, and ¢ d 
bought more cheaply at the cafés jy 
Paris or Nancy or Belfort; but it 15 
white Rhine wine of the country, |A 
since my return to Paris I have he| 
pessimists say: a 
“Oh, yes, but of course it’s only 1 
to make a fuss over the winner.” — I; 
Indeed, I have been wondering | 
of the agents who have entered ja 
disguised as refugees are not cons) 
and concertedly spreading a whie 
propaganda of unfaith. Once such 51 
aganda is started, people who am 
opposed to its objects will carry it I 
Mister Faintheart will whisper i 
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tress Gossip prattle, both playing \ 
sciously the enemy game. To them o 
say—visit Alsace. | 


= | 
The Joy of Liberated Alsa» 


I admit that he who speaks me fe 
of a foreign country after a short 5i 
usually a fool, but I declare also tha F 
are some situations so apparent tl) 
gets them on first view. If one | 
throws herself at your feet, red-eyec 
bling, in a passion of tears, you will 
once that she is experiencing grief, 
she may be a supreme actress; t 
room for a slight doubt. If, hc 
thirty or forty women behave so, al 
is removed; there are not so ma 
preme actresses in the world. It 
have been possible to stage a shi 
the performance in Strasburg, wit! 
with receptions, with costumes, © 
professional claque cheering in chor 
ecstasy, that rarest of human em 
and especially immense crowds in ees 
you could not stage-manage that. I 
know that I have seen into the h 
native Alsace, and that is for Franc 
heart of the lover is for his beloved 
I add here and in advance that 
confirmed this impression during fi\ 
more of hard travel when, cuttin; 
from the presidential party, we wa 
at will through all the greater tow 
many of the smaller villages, ever 
picking up acquaintances and talking 
over. Here the ecstasy had passe 
to use still the religious comparis¢ 
peace remained; there was a sober 
day gladness in the substantia! bi 
with whom we talked across café 
in the peasant men and women with 
we chatted across fences; in the bo 
girls, who knew no life hitherto but 
man life, to whom we gave rides alo} 
roads. . 
Though the day of celebration had |S 
they were still breaking out into’ | 
seillaise. Indeed, I returned almos 
of that stirring old battle hymn of 
and I remember that on the last 
dozing during a late automobil d 
found that the motor was singit 
“‘Allons, enfants de la patrie” ove 
over again. The very babies were ‘ 
the hymn forbidden for forty-seven 
under penalty of fine-and impriso: 
and their sure acquaintance with tl 
showed that they had not le 
yesterday! Soldiers and Alsatian 
strolling arm round waist in that pose 
must be prescribed by the dm 
lations of all armies, were singin 
snatches. At Colmar two balls we 
on—one for the quality of the to 
the other for the populace. I ent 
quality ball just as the musie of 
had died out. Before they left the 1 
dancers quite spontaneously burst 1 
Marseillaise and sang it throu 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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h mands imposed upon it. Owners find it unnecessary to lay up their motors 
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s for shop service. The Sleeve-Valve motor runs so continuously and con- 
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: sistently under all conditions, that it has come to be known as the motor 
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i ° that always runs. ‘The unvarying satisfaction among Willys-Knight 


owners grows with the increased mileage of their cars. It is the basis 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
stanzas. A little later, when we were watch- 
ing the big popular dance, the same thing 
happened. They behaved toward it as a 
lover behaves toward the pleasing opera- 
tion of kissing his girl. They seemed to 
have it always in mind, and to do it on the 
slightest excuse. 


Next day we saw another side of tran- 
sition in Alsace. Four or five miles beyond 
Strasburg—running really up to the sub- 
urbs—is the Rhine; and beyond the Rhine 
is Germany. A great bridge now spans the 
political gulf, and a half mile or so this 
side of the bridge entrance stands the new 
Watch on the Rhine, consisting of a regi- 
ment of cold, businesslike French infantry- 
men who guard the banks, and of a set of 
wooden bars across the road. None passes 
in either direction without a special order 
from the headquarters of the th Army. 
In one direction there pass all day the 
carpetbagger Germans, transplanted in old 
years to Alsace by imperial inducements or 
orders. Sometimes they go voluntarily, 
preferring a German word to a French. 
Sometimes they go quite involuntarily; in 
that case they are either troublesome offi- 
cials of the old régime or agitators who 
have shot off their mouths in such a 
manner that their presence would be a 
temptation for disorder. A tramway runs 
across the bridge to the German barrier on 
the opposite bank. 


The Mutiny at Wilhelmshaven 


As we watched, a car passed us, loaded 
down with baggage—but no passengers. 
The owners of the baggage, as we pres- 
ently saw, were a group of people who 
stood sullenly by the barricade, looking 
neither to right nor left. They were soberly, 
even dowdily dressed, and they wore no 


‘national colors in buttonhole or bodice, as 


did the rest of Alsace in this period. They 
included four or five stolid, middle-aged 
women, some silent children, an old man, 
and a passable young fellow with the inex- 
pressive yet sharp face of modern German 
scholarship and with a Schldger cut across 
cheek and nose. Two or three city cabs 
arrived presently; the proud cabmen who 
drove them, it appeared, had special li- 
censes to carry people over the Rhine 
Bridge. They piled in without a word, a 
look, a seeming display of emotion, showed 
their passes to the sentry, and left behind 
them forever the land of their adoption. 

Searcely had this contingent passed when 
others began to arrive in cab and automo- 
bile or on foot. A handecart with a big 
dog plodding between the wheels furnish- 
ing auxiliary power creaked about the cor- 
ner. Its owners were two boys of perhaps 
fourteen and seventeen—small, chunky, 
stolid. The older wore a German uniform, 
and his left sleeve flopped empty. We 
asked him in German if he lost his arm in 
the war. “ Yah—Hartmansweilerkopf,’’ he 
answered; then, as he saw the Tricolor and 
the Stars and Stripes which we wore, he 
refused to speak further. 

Up the road came a group wearing the 
French colors—mostly women. They were 
chattering, gay, expectant; they were wait- 
ing, it appeared, for a convoy of returning 
French prisoners expected early that after- 
noon. Except for them this new Watch on 
the Rhine was one of the most somber spots 
on this distressed earth. 


Wandering through Alsace as we did one 
gets a good conversation and a good story 
at every turn. In Colmar, for example, we 
were accosted in a café by a young man who 
spoke very good United States English—he 
had, it appeared, traveled many times to 
New York and St. Louis, selling his father’s 
Rhine wines. At the moment he seemed 
fairly foolish with joy. 

_ ‘We're going to have a private dance to- 
night!” hesaid, “‘and you must come along. 
Girls! [haven’t talked to a regular girl for 
four years. I’m going to dance all night. 
Cut out everything and come along. Want 
a drink? No, you don’t order Rhine wine. 
I won’t buy anything but champagne! Not 
to-night!” 

This, it seemed, was his second day of 
liberty in four years. For the first year of 
the war he was in jail, nearly starving, be- 
cause he refused to serve with the German 
Army. Then they took him, with a squad 
of other Alsatian objectors, to the Russian 
Front, where he did menial service at the 
rear. Once in an emergency they put a gun 
into his hands, shoved him into the front 
trenches and ordered him to shoot. 
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“T did,” hesaid. ‘‘I aimed at the nearest 
fixed star and let ’er go!”’ 

When the armistice came he started to 
beat his way across Germany; and in East 
Prussia he found seventy-five French pris- 
oners abandoned and starving. Wearing 
German uniform, writing perfect German, 
he impersonated a German noncom in 
charge of a prison convoy and forged the 
papers which got them both food and trans- 
portation. At the Berlin railroad station 
they found the revolution going full blast, 
and they gave themselves the luxury of 
singing the Marseillaise for two hours. 
When at last they reached the border he 
stripped off his German uniform, kicked it 
into the Rhine, put on a spare French uni- 
form which they had brought along, and led 
his party proudly home to freedom. 

His brother joined us after a time. He, 
too, was just back; and he, too, was foolish 
with joy. Hehad been placed at Wilhelms- 
haven in the auxiliary service of the fleet. 


The Germans, it appeared, took no chances 


with native Alsatians on the Western Front. 
He confirmed the details already published 
of the revolt in the ports and its causes. 
Fifty per cent of the submarines which left 
that port disappeared into the blackness of 
mystery. Once a squadron of twenty-five 
went forth, and only seven came back. Un- 
able to get volunteers any longer for this 
horrible service the eommanders began to 
order men aboard; and orders to subma- 
rine service seemed to the German seaman 
like a death warrant. Presently the au- 
thorities began to strip parts from the older 
surface craft in order to fit out more sub- 
marines. The navy personnel noted that; 
the rumor ran that they would all go onsub- 
marines beforelong. The navy grew sullen. 

“We were twenty-five thousand Alsa- 
tians at Wilhelmshaven, either in the fleet 
or the auxiliaries,’’ he said, ‘‘and we under- 
stood each other perfectly. When we saw 
a chance for a mutiny we all got in and 
helped along.” ; 

The seamen began a quiet sabotage, so 
damaging parts of machinery and guns that 
they would break under the slightest strain, 
letting breeches grow rusty, neglecting to 
oil the engines. Then, on November second, 
came the order to put to sea and have it out 
with the British fleet. Even had the per- 
sonnel wanted to fight they would have 
hesitated; for the men knew better than 
the Admiralty at Berlin the real state of 
things on the ships. 

“Many of them would not even have 
reached the battle line under forced draft,” 
he said. 

“The Bolsheviks and Socialists started 
the revolution by beginning to abandon 
ships and shooting any officer who tried to 
stop them. 

“We killed forty or fifty officers that day. 
One of them had been sending Alsatians to 
jail for saying that Germany couldn’t win 
the war. He died early.”’ 

As soon as the seamen came ashore the 
Alsatians joined them—and the old Ger- 
many was finished. 


The Heart of Alsace 


But one’s eye of the mind will hold long- 
est the picture of little Ribeauville in the 
wooded range of the Vosges. It has been 
called ‘‘the heart of Alsace”; and in appear- 
ance it is the quintessence of Alsatian pic- 
turesqueness. One would say on first glance 
that there isn’t a modern building in the 
whole place. The houses, with their square 
bow windows, their carved fronts, their in- 
numerable little statuettes of saints or of 
joyful human beings—have all the medieval 
overhang, the second story jutting out be- 
yond the first, and the third above the 
second, so that from a window of the third 
story a housewife may hold intimate gossip 
in whispers with her neighbor just across 
the narrow street. The town was swathed, 
wrapped, swaddled in flags and bunting. 
With its architecture, with the flags above, 
with the women in their red skirts and em- 
broidered aprons below—for it was still 
keeping holiday—Ribeauville looked like a 
Christmas tree. 

When we sat down to luncheon at the 
town hall with the mayor and the com- 
mandant I asked how it happened that in 
the cloth shortage Ribeauville could find 
so much bunting. 

“ Getting flags to express our feelings has 
been a problem in all Alsace,” said the 
mayor. “The Germans took away most of 
the cloth. If you only knew it, the flags in 
most of the towns are made of dyed bed 
sheets and napkins; and you’ve probably 
noticed the American flags!’ 


\ 
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I had. Unorthodox as to the nu 
stripes, the stars were mostly g 
pasted onto the cloth and usually in 
of peeling off. 

“But we,” he continued, “were 
We've a paper mill up there in 
and the Germans two years ago 
into an ersatz factory—paper clo 
soon as they left we put the facto 
ing flags of all the Allied nations 
even shipped thirteen thousand | 
to the surrounding villages. Ou 
every meter of it, is of paper clo 

The mayor as he spoke loo 
who has been through a long 
so did all the rest of Ribeauville. 
is in the Vosges; and across thei 
ran the line. For some reason tha 
quite understands, the Germans 
or three million franes and m 
shutting off that part of Alsa 
rest with a guarded, electrifi 
wire barricade. ‘“‘If it was to k 
they were fools,’”’ said the ma 
spies all lived inside the barrie 


Latent Loyalty : 


Within that area food was alway 
The mayor, rising, took from 
something that resembled a lo 
broke it by hammering it agai 
and presented me witha piece, 
allowance was two hundred 
than half a pound—“‘of this 
That fragment lies before me 
looks like cake which has ref 
bride’s failure. Throw a piece of: 
and you could be arrested for as 
a deadly weapon. “On the d 
French Army came,” said the 
soldiers gave all their bread to 
You should have seen them eat! 1 
Christmas.” i! 

All the way back from Ribezg 
Mulhouse, to Massevaux, and 
France which has always 
were passing caravans of ¢ 
village people going home after 
Early in the war the German 
derstanding the heart of Alsz 
appear, cleaned the inhabitants 
Vosges zone of operations. 
were open and they were 
Refugees, that dull, supreme h 
From Louvain to Udine during fi 
had seen them stream down 
silent, plodding, their faces sto 
though their misery were too d 
expression. ; 

Here at last were. happy ref 
returning empty camions of 
Army of Occupation spilled over 
and we having room in our t 
always kept the seats and even t 
full. So we assisted home ma 
lady, her wardrobe packed in ab 
eral mothers with their broo 
young but very weary men in G 
form. Always they looked surpri: 
French officer with a row of se 
stopped an automobile and aske 
ride. This would not have been 
as the lieutenant explained to th 
months before, because there was 
the war regulations against car 
ians in military cars; but it was 
peace now! 5 

However, when we dropped 
Altkirech our last passenger, an 
bombazine lady in a bonnet wi 
the period of 1880, she made 
marks as she curtsied her than 

“Tt is true what monsieur 
says about peace,’’ she said, ‘b 
or war no German officer ever ga 
aride!” ¢ 


I repeat—no one, soldier or ci 
has seen Alsace since the delive 
where her heart lies. For twen 
more such men as Hansi, Abb 
and Daniel Blumenthal have h 
the half-convineed French that 
not what they seemed in the lost 
“Visit Colmar or Schlettstad 
house,’ they said in effect, “anc 
see on the surface no enthusiasm ! 
even though you are a Frenchm 
six months, and you will begin ' 
But you would stay twenty 
you got down to the heart o 
and found that their loyalty to 
their governing motive. 

“Surrounded by informers, 
perity dependent upon their a 
complaisance, they dare not sho’ 
feel. You may come straight 
you may have a perfect Pa 

(Concluded on Page 
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OTH the old-world and the new have contributed their best to each fraSrant 
familiar cake of Palmolive. Ancient Egypt discovered that Palm and Olive 
oils were the most perfect of all cleansers. Twentieth century science has 
perfected their combination. 
_ Thus the profuse creamy lather of this famous soap recalls the 


memory of bygone users who, like ourselves, extolled ‘‘Palmolive” 
three thousand years ago. 


‘ Palmolive is sold by leading dealers everywhere. It is supplied 
mm guest room size by popular hotels. It is the favorite soap of the 
army and navy, at home and abroad. 


Send 25 cents in stamps for Travelette Case: containing 
miniature packages of eight favorite Palmolive specialties 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Great Americans 


EBRUARY hasgiven America 

two of her greatest men— 
Washington and Lincoln. It is 
fitting that we celebrate the mem- 
ory of their loyal devotion and 
SErvice. 

And in the month of February, 
1896, Cracker Jack was first intro- 
duced to the American people. 

During the years succeeding, 
Cracker Jack has played an im- 
portant part in every national 
celebration, because it is truly 
American. 


America’s Famous Food Confection 


is made of the choicest popcorn, 
roasted peanuts and delicious 
molasses candy toform a satisfying 
confection and'a wholesome food. 

Give freely to the children for 
“between meal” lunches and serve 
at parties. As an after-dinner 
sweet or at breakfast with milk 
or cream—no sugar, it is delicious. 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marshmallows 
and other Reliable Confections 


Harrison.and Peoria Sts. Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 20 
Chicago, Ill. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cracker Jack is sold in the wax-sealed package only— 
never in butik, Packages marked “Prize” contain a novelty 
or toy to particularly delight the little folks. If your dealer 
cannot conveniently supply you, send 45 .cents for six 
packages, which will be forwarded to any address in the 
United States, by parcel post, prepaid. 


Meaass2eiasee—€_) Try Our Angelus 
i AN $* 4 Marshmallows — 
f | © One Taste 

Invites Another’’ 


a 
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(Concluded frome id 52) ae 
] ill you may be an informer. ait 
Bi iiavce takes back Alsace, and you 
de 17! 

| vk has taken back Alsace, and she 
ig seen. Everywhere French officers and 
sivates expressed to me their surprise at 
fe ecstasy with which Alsace received 


he situation in the lost provinces is 
rious and at first sight paradoxical. 
m the accounts of Americans and 
mmen who have settled among the 
s since the armistice it seems that 
raine is less enthusiastic, on the surface 
least, than Alsace. Let me not be mis- 
‘derstood here. I do not even insinuate 
Lorraine is not prevailingly French at 
But owing to the expansion of the 
basin Germany has made her greatest 
ntration of carpetbaggers about Metz. 
, the Lorrainer, even about Nancy, 
as always remained French, isa cagy 
repressed person, comparing to the 
se Frenchman as a Cape Cod Yankee 
esterner, an Aberdeen Scotchman 
Dublin Irishman. He finds it hard to 
his feelings. 4 
dged by history and ethnology this 
Id not be so. When Germany stole 
e in 1870 that province was French, 
and bone. The people, it is true, had a 
ong streak of Teutonic blood, but so do 
the people of the north, even those of 
Verdun and Rheims. French was 
speech and French their manners. 
Germany wanted in Lorraine was 
on basin; and to justify the theft she 
only the might-makes-right theory and 
nadowy old dynastic claim. Not a man, 
or child born in Lorraine before 
anted German rule. 


SO 


clean towns whose architecture was 
ly reminiscent of home; old tumble- 
illages of the manure-pile type, whose 
houses reeked of age and the days 
len swashbuckler adventurers roamed 
highways, taking with the strong hand. 
a marvelous land, a strange blending 
he medieval with up-to-the-minute 


J it seemed untouched by war. That 
us hardest. For all a visitor can discern 

footing it through the Rhineland prov- 
jees there might never have been a world 


ct. 
e missed the familiar sight of cattle, 
vever. The farmers were working a few 
to the plow and to wagons, and we 
d a score of oxen in three days, but 
were no herds. Flocks of sheep grazed 
e pasture lands; there was grunting in 
villages; but on the whole livestock 
ed very scarce. The Germans did not 
ear tO possess so many horses for 
n use as had the French. We were 
at both horses and cattle had been 
tioned for military needs. 
At first we saw very few men of military 
ze. The only males were elders or small 
_ But after the first two days—after 
zermans perceived that American oc- 
n carried with it no threat to their 
r or the peaceful pursuit of their 
tions—the men began to appear. 
Taised a suspicion that they had 
sn keeping in the background so as not 
provoke trouble until assured of how the 
lous invaders would conduct them- 
s. That left considerable responsibil- 
y upon their womenfolk and old men, but 
‘was the prudent course. 
As I said before, this portion of Germany 
d untouched by the war. Yet an 
my of two hundred and fifty thousand 
1 retreated along these same roads only 
ew days before. They had retired in 
‘cellent order and with fine discipline. 
natever reports were sent out to the con- 
ary, we know absolutely that the boche 
ilitary machine worked with precision to 


They, the vanquished, went along these 
‘ads ahead of us, the soldiers, decorated 
1 h bunting and green boughs, heads up 
id singing. The townspeople turned out to 
ve them a welcome fit for heroes. Flags 
aunted; they marched under arches; 
ands nthe it was a genuine triumph. 
nod on their heels, a few days later, fol- 
wed the Americans — victors — without 
See ore beavade . exultation, a 
. soberly to their duty of occupying the 
hine bridgeheads. a tia 
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With Alsace it was different—except for 
the unanimous smothered rage of the in- 
habitants when Germany took them. Ra- 
cially they are akin to the peoples of the 
German Confederacy. The stock is Teu- 
tonic, dashed with some Celtic blood—but 
probably not much. They spoke, and speak 
to this day, a German dialect. They did not 
become a part of the French nation until 
Louis XIV took them over during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. Within a 
century they were real members of the 
French state; but it took the revolution to 
raise their Gallicism to fanaticism. Next 
to Paris, Strasburg was the greatest revo- 
lutionary city. From it came the Marseil- 
laise. In the Napoleonic Wars Alsace 
played a most glorious part. Yet through it 
all the Alsatians kept their language and 
their customs; and tolerant France did 
nothing to change them. Brittany, in the 
west of France, furnishes an analogy. The 
Bretons are pure Celts, with no mixture of 
Frankish or Latin blood, and they speak 
among themselves a variety of Gaelic; yet 
anyone who has ever seen their Marine 
Fusileers in action need inquire no further 
to learn that Brittany is French. 

The cause for this passion of French pa- 
triotism, which has survived in Alsace a 
generation and a half of persecution, per- 
suasion and virtual bribery, remains a little 
obscure, even to the French. 

“Returning to Lorraine was like return- 
ing to your sister,” said a French colonel; 
“but Alsace—it was returning to your 
sweetheart.” 7 

Lorraine, so to speak, was born French; 
Alsace was converted, and carried the zeal 
of conversion. 

I spoke of this puzzle when I returned 
to Paris, to the wisest old friend I have and 
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the best American I know. He is all the 
more American because he himself is a con- 
vert. Born in Europe, of a blood far from 
the Anglo-Saxon-Celtic strain, he settled 
among us and was naturalized because he 
saw in the American ideal his own ideal. 
And he, better than most outsiders, knows 
Alsace. 

“Ah,” he said, “you only half under- 
stand. Of course they love France. Every- 
one does who takes the time to get 
acquainted with her. But that isn’t all. 
They discovered democracy with France; 
they fought and bled and died with France 
for democracy in the Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars, wereapostate with France 
during the Restoration, were working back 
with her, to their real beliefs under Napo- 
leon IJI—and then Germany robbed them 
of their share in the Third Republic. Per- 
haps they don’t know it themselves; but 
what they see marching behind the Tricolor 
is democracy—their faith. They’re behav- 
ing as they are because they’re our kind of 
people, coming back to their own.” 

This, perhaps, explains it. The Alsa- 
tians are mountain people, and out of the 
peaks comes freedom. Just a step along 
the range lies Switzerland; and the Alsa- 
tians are more nearly akin to the majority 
faction of the Swiss than ever they were to 
the Germans. Now the Swiss, as everyone 
knows, were the dawn-bringers of the free- 
dom of peoples, and maintain the sturdiest 
little democracy in this world. 

Yet for all this France will have on her 
hands an Alsatian problem during the years 
of readjustment. The sober workaday side 
of recovered Alsace, and the prospects for 
this remarriage, now that the feast room is 
swept and the guests have gone, I will de- 
scribe in another article. 


THIS IS GERMANY 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Except for patches of waste paper and 
an occasional tin can we should never have 
known that a big army had preceded us. 
Those and several broken-down trucks, and 
three big guns that could not be hauled 
farther and were left beside the road, con- 
stituted the only traces until Coblenz was 
reached. The German discipline was first- 
class. Some of our men saw the rearguard 
of Hindenburg’s forces moving along the 
opposite river bank. They marched as toa 
festival, singing and hurrahing, and every 
group was bedecked. Their parting assur- 
ances to Coblenz just before crossing the 
Rhine were: “The war’sover. Ja! But we 
will come back. It may be five—ten— 
twenty years; but we will come back.” 

The contrast between this seemingly 
strong, unscathed Germany and the devas- 
tated regions of France was so bewildering 
that it left our men dazed. What if the 
Germans had been forced to endure four 
years of struggle on their own territory? 
What sort of people were they, anyhow? 

“Look what the South did!” exclaimed 
an officer from Virginia. ‘‘Long after they 
knew the situation was hopeless—long 
after their country was ruined and they had 
nothing to eat and nothing to fight with, 
they kept on. But these people—why, they 
quit cold as soon as the tide turned.” 

That is the impression of Germany this 
man’s army has received. The military 
outlook was hopeless and they lacked some 
of the sinews of war, so they behaved like 
shrewd traders and cut their losses. Fig- 
ured in cold blood it was the sensible thing 
to do; but it hasn’t improved American 
opinion of their fortitude. 

“TI was in Berlin in 1914, the night war 
was declared,” asserted a captain of the 
Fifth Field Artillery, “and I paraded round 
with those shouting mobs for twelve hours. 
They were war-mad then. And yesterday 
an ex-officer from Prussia hurriedly lit a 
match for my cigarette when he saw me 
groping for a light. Pshaw! I’d have more 
respect for them if they tried to drop a piano 
out of a window on top of my bean.” 

Often and often the boys had talked in 
their dugouts, in the trenches and in billets 
back in the rest areas of what they would 
do to Germany and the German people if 
ever the Allies beat the boches. That was 
when Heinie was giving us the worst of it, 
when his artillery and machine guns were 
particularly active and his avions came 
over nightly to drop bombs. And what the 
doughboys threatened to do was a plenty. 

However, the American soldier in a fight 
and the American soldier after the fight is 
over are two different beings. Perhaps no 


troops on the Western Front were more 
pitiless in battle; in the crisis they fought 
with asavage earnestness that neither asked 
nor gave quarter. But they have proved 
to be the most generous victors in history. 

The Third Army have entered Germany 
absolutely devoid of hate for their beaten 
enemy. They would hate him again should 
trouble start, but they don’t intend to 
wreak any spite on his women and children 
and families and property now that he is 
down. It isn’t in the American nature to 
hate women and children; nor can Amer- 
icans hate a helpless foe. Hate has its 
springs in fear or envy, and neither of those 
sentiments enters into the soldiers’ feelings 
toward Germany. 

It is an amazing situation. Our Allies 
cannot understand our behavior at all. 
Here is the Third Army, composed of those 
divisions which have steadily borne the 
brunt of the fighting this year and which 
might be expected to burn with a desire to 
avenge their enormous losses and inflict on 
the boches some of the misery the boches 
inflicted on the world—here is that army 
behaving with toleration and a strict regard 
for the security and property of civilians. 

This will enrage a lot of shouters at home, 
without doubt. They would treat ’em 
rough and give the dirty boches a taste of 
their own medicine. But if the men who did 
the fighting are content to behave in this 
fashion I cannot see that the hysterical ele- 
ment has ground for complaint. And the 
doughboy is quite content to leave hating 
to those who like that sort of thing. 

My idea of a victorious army of occu- 
pation was probably that of the average 
civilian—triumphal entries; the whole side- 
walk; wild nights of revelry; ear-splitting 
whoops in the dark streets; taking ruth- 
lessly whatever struck the soldiery’s fancy; 
and in every occupied town a few of the 
conquerors lying cold in the dawn, with 
sightless eyes staring at the sky. I know 
that is the picture a lot of our men had 
formed of what would happen in Germany. 
Time and again doughboys have said to 
me: ‘I aim to wear my ol’ tin hat all the 
time and never look up.” ‘ 

The reality has been wholly different. It 
could hardly be more peaceful or more 
orderly were the army moving from Massa- 
chusetts into New York State for ma- 
neuvers. 

Never shall we forget our first night 
in Germany. The doughboys wandered 
round the towns a while, taking a few 
drinks of Moselle wine and watered beer, 
and then went quietly to bed. Not a yell, 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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le IS a real Crib with rust proof 
screened sides and net cover. 
Wheels through average door. 
Mattress and springs can be placed at 
two levels—at the bottom and 8” from 
the top—making it easy for mother to 
lift out baby and yet safe for the tum- 
bling, tossing kiddie. Screened sides pro- 
tect from insects in summer and make 
it a wonderful help in caring for baby. 
Playthings can’t fall out. Crib is easy to 
fold, yet strong as any crib. Complete 


with mattress at a very reasonable 
price. Write for pamphlet. 


°e 
HAppi-fymE BeRsERy 
FURNITURE 
Another popular Happi-Tyme novelty is 
the Child's Crib No. 205 shown below— 
a very distinctive and artistic piece of 
furniture, strongly constructed and at- 
tractively decorated. It is really a mini- 
ature bed with the drop-side convenience 
of acrib. Finished in Ivory and White 
Enamel, Walnut or Brown Mahogany 
stains. 
FREE BOOKLET—Beautiful Happi-Tyme 
bluebird booklet about ‘‘ Kiddies Kare and 
Komfort’’—showing everything in furniture 
for the child from bassinet days to his teens. 


URBANA FURNITURE COMPANY 
DEPT. 8, URBANA, OHIO 


Dealers write for proposition 


Information for Homeseekers 


THE U.S. RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION has 
established a Homeseekers’ Bureau to furnish free in- 
formation about opportunities in the several States to 
those who wish to engage in farming, stockraising and 
kindred pursuits. If this appeals to YOU, write to- 
day, letting us know what kind of data you want, and 
naming the state the advantages of which you desire 
to investigate. The information furnished can be 
depended upon as being reliable. Address, J. L. 
Epwarps, Manager, Room 178, Agricultural Section, 
U. S. Railroad Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Most Profitable chickens, 


( 64 BREED ducks, geese and turkeys. 


Choice, pure-bred, hardy northern raised. Fowls, 
eggs, incubators at low prices. America’s greatest 
poultry farm. 26 years in business. Valuable new 112 
page Poultry Guide and Catalog free. Write today. 


R.F. NEUBERT Co.,Box 890, Mankato, Minn. 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer. 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with your name and 
address, to The Curtis Publishing 
Company, 871 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. I will bring you 
full details about how you can make 
$5 or $10 a week extra in your 
spare time! 
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Paramount and Artcraft 
Stars’ Latest Productions 


Listed alphabetically, released 
up to February 28th. Save the 
list! And see the pictures! 


Paramount 


John Barrymore in 
“HERE CoMES THE BRIDE” 
*Enid Bennett in 
“Happy THouGH MARRIED” 
Billie Burke in 
“Tae MAKE-BELIEVE WIFE” 
Lina Cavalieri in “THE Two BrweEs” 
Marguerite Clark in ““Mrs. Wiccs 
OF THE CABBAGE PatcH”’ 
Ethel Clayton in ‘‘Maccre PEPPER” 
*Dorothy Dalton iz ‘Harp Bomep” 
Pauline Frederick in ‘“‘Paw IN FULL” 
Dorothy Gish in “Boots” 
Lila Lee in ‘THe SEcreT GARDEN” 
Vivian Martin in 
“You NEveR Saw Sucu A Girt” 
Shirley Mason in 
“THe WINNING GIRL” 
*Charles Ray in “Tur Girt DopGER” 
Wallace Reid in “THE Dus” 
Bryant Washburn in 
““VENUS IN THE EAst”’ 


Out of the Kitchen into the World | 


No romance in a dish-pan. No, so why let 
Mother do the dishes alone? , 


Six hands now anda good seat that much sooner! 


What play? What theatre? You need not 
give it two thoughts. 


You know the theatres that feature Para- 
mount and Artcraft pictures. Or don’t you 
know? Don’t you read the papers? 


Turn to tonight’s paper and there’s your 
decision ready-made. Which theatres feature 
Paramount and Artcraft pictures in their an- : 
nouncementsP And which is most convenient? 


Paramount-Artcraft Specials 


“The Hun Within” 
with a Special Star Cast 
‘Private Peat’’ with 
Private HAROLD PEAT 
“Sporting Life” . 
aurice Tourneur Production 
“Little Women” 
(from Louisa M. Alcott's famous book), 
A Wm. A. Brady Production 
“The Silver King” 
starring William Faversham 
“The False Faces” E 
A Thos. H. Ince Production 


Artcraft 


Enrico Caruso in “My Cousin” 
George M. Cohan in 
“Hir THE Tray HoLtmay” 
Cecil B. de Mille’s Production 
“Don’t CHANGE Your HusBAND”’ 
Douglas Fairbanks in “ARIZONA” 
Elsie Ferguson in 
“His PARISIAN WIFE” 
D. W. Griffth’s Production 
“A ROMANCE OF Happy VALLEY” 
*William S. Hart in ‘‘BREED OF MEN” 
Mary Pickford in “ JoHANNA ENLIsTs” 
Fred Stone in “UNDER THE Top” 


*Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 
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Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle ap thins _ 
OVE 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 
‘Rip AND StT1ITCcH—TaiLors” 
“East LYNNE WitH VARIATIONS” 
Paramount-Flagg Comedy 
“OnE EveRY MINUTE” 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew in 
Paramount-Drew Comedies 


© °° 


Paramouft- Bray Pictograph 
One each week 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel 
Pictures—One each week 


These two trade-marks are the way of identifying Paramount 
and Artcraft pictures—and the theatres that show them. 
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(Continued ae steel bad ‘ 
much as a Bronx-cocktail whoop. 
rae ot BA wandered into a café. American 
‘Idiers were sitting in one room, shaking 
ice for the drinks; in ‘another, a bunch of 
iderly Germans were holding some kind of 
jeeting and listening to a speech from one 
; their number. Presently three boches, 
oldiers, entered and bowed to the com- 
_ They sat down, ordered some beer, 
ad then one of them took his place at the 
“ano. A. couple of nice-looking girls ap- 
»ared, hardly more than fourteen years of 
‘e. They danced in the middle of the floor 
‘ith the two other German ex-soldiers, 
r the entertainment of the invaders. 
Going along the streets one could hear 
ir men amusing themselves in billets: 
“Ford them dice, buddy! Ford them 
Hl aes 98 ¢ 
How you mean—ford these here dice?”’ 
“Shake, rattle and roll!” © 
‘And in another place somebody was 
yanging a mandolin, and the boys were 
-ooning songs of the dear homeland. 
‘Division headquarters was in a hand- 
ime P. C., the home of a wealthy doctor. 
{ter the general and his staff had dined 
at night the mess cooks went down into 
ie basement and taught three freight-car 
aids how to do the fox trot and the one- 
ep, to the music of a guitar played by a 
op orderly from the East Side. In return 
ie lumbering domestics put on a German 
ance yery similar to the swaying of a big 
sar with a pole. 
We went along the roads. The sentry 
uads were crouched over little fires, and 
variably we found German girls hovering 
| the vicinity. Sentries were patrolling in 
airs with fixed bayonets, but they neither 
lopped nor interfered with the civilians 
ho were about. 


\, _ Al Flabbergasted Army 


‘While a group of American officers were 
iking dinner in the Hotel Porta Nigra, in 
reves—or Trier, as the boches call it— 
tere strolled in a German general in full 
niform and blazing with decorations. He 
owed to the entire room, with perfect 
vise, then went to a table. In a moment 
2 espied an American captain whom he 
pa he rose and shook him by the 
and. 
“We have been waiting for you,” he said 
| English; and the American joined him 
ad two members of his family at dinner. 
The incident provoked some hot criticism 
om those who witnessed it, for the army 
ad strict orders against fraternization. 
'But what is fraternization? Does it 
oply to skirts? The doughboy contends 
iat it doesn’t. If it did the order would 
2 almost impossible of enforcement. For 
hat can a poor soldier do when a pretty 
tl smiles at him and airs her command of 
nglish with a soft “Good night”? 
Beg German reception of our troops has 
en so extraordinary that the army is 
abbergasted. What does it mean? They 
em to be even friendly. They are polite, 
unctiliously anxious to meet our wishes; 
vetywhere troops are quartered the in- 
abitants treat them kindly. 
| But it is unthinkable that they should 
ot hate and cherish resentment against a 
ation which they consider cost them the 
ar. They could not forget their dead in a 
yace of days. Consequently the high com- 
land has arrived at the conclusion that 
ie German attitude is all part of a definite 
oliey of conciliation—that in America 
ley see their only hope of obtaining less 
arsh terms at the peace table—that they 
te anxious to win Americans from their 
lies and sow dissension. If that theory 
correct, and if these people are merely 
deying orders—are merely shaping their 
mduct to conform to Hindenburg’s proc- 
‘mation to treat the invaders courteously — 
te merely following the advice of their 
ical leaders and burgomasters—then Ger- 
tany is still as one man in patient obedi- 
ice and discipline. That kind of Germany 
irows a doubt on any real upheaval, any 
idespread republicanism. 
Yet you cannot sense any smoldering 
ostility behind their attitude. When 
merican forces entered Mexico the people 
vared quietly at the soldiers going by, but 
ie very air tingled with suppressed hate. 
ne felt that only a spark was needed to 
art a conflagration. I have yet to find 
individual in our army who can sense 


| 


in 
t feeling here. 
When the Third Army crossed the Mo- 
le the inhabitants of the border towns 
ther kept indoors or looked the other way. 


THE SATURDAY 


Those who were in the streets gazed le- 
thargically at\the long khaki-clad columns. 
And at first they were frightened. There is 
no doubt about that. With a party of 
officers I visited sixty villages, at least, a 
day ahead of our troops. 

But within twelve hours German fears 
seem to have been dissipated. Apparently 
the news of our peaceful entry and the 
exemplary conduct of the American troops 
flew over the country. Also the German 
children carried the tidings. No man on 
earth gets on with children like the Amer- 
ican soldier. They just naturally gravitate 
to him, and he gives them candy, and tries 
to talk their lingo, and teaches them slang, 
and fills them with food until their little 
tummies bulge like a football. The result 
is that the road lies open to the hearts of 
the parents, and the whole family take him 
in as one of themselves. : 

Often a cook has been stopped from feed- 
ing so many children. If left to their own 
devices some of our cooks and kitchen 
police would feed half the population; and 
rations have been none too plentiful. In- 
deed, some days they did not get up at all, 
and whole companies were subsisting on 
reserve rations or getting along on one meal 
a day. 

Well, the kiddies carried the news. And 
within no time at all the Americans were at 
home in every town. Once out of the ma- 
nure area and into the larger centers the 
soldiers slept in beds and not on the floors 
of haymows or next to the cow. They had 
clean sheets—oh, boy; and the inhabit- 
ants boiled coffee for them and gave them 
meals. This man’s army was soon sittin’ 
pretty. 

“Thank God, we’re out of them smells!” 
was the general cry. 

At Hetzerath an officer was billeted in 
the house of a widow who had four sons in 
the German Army. One was killed; an- 
other wounded last July; a third was a 
prisoner in France, and themother expressed 
a conviction that he would never come 
back, for she had heard that all prisoners 
would be kept in France to rehabilitate the 
devastated regions. She cooked a meal for 
the American, put a hot-water bottle in his 
bed because he was suffering from a cold, 
and inquired ‘‘Is your mother alive?” 

He replied in the affirmative, mentioning 
that he was an only son. 

“T am very glad,” she said earnestly; 
“very glad that you are going back to her.” 

I wandered into a billet where half a 
dozen doughboys were quartered. There 
was a bout on with eight-ounce gloves. One 
of the principals was a husky New Eng- 
lander; his opponent a broad-backed Ger- 
man woman, with the arms and hands and 
ankles of a stevedore. He would tap her 
on the nose, and she would sail into him 
with her arms flailing and then massage his 
face with the gloves. 


From Francs into Marks 


The Germans did not raise their prices 
on food or other things. That was probably 
in obedience to a decree issued by the Amer- 
ican command, but even in those remote 
places where the decree hadn’t been pub- 
lished the citizens failed to take advantage 
of the opportunity for overcharging, and it 
made a hit with the soldiers. In lots of 
cafés the waitresses refused tips after serv- 
ing drinks; but this we construed as a 
symptom of pride. However, the boys wish 
they could encounter more of that type of 
hostility. 

The only matter on which the troops 
have been stung is exchange. Of course the 
Army paid them in francs; they’ll prob- 
ably pay them in marks about the time the 
troops return to France en route home. 
Now, the mark used to be worth more than 
the frane and the obstinate boches enter- 
tained the notion that it had its old value. 
Consequently they would accept French 
currency only at the rate of twenty francs 
for sixteen marks. Our troops turned loose 
hundreds of thousands of dollars at this 
rate. Then a French decree put the mark 
where it belonged, and now you can get 
twenty-eight of them for a twenty-franc 
note. 

The civilians appear to accept the im- 
posed rates cheerfully. In numerous in- 
stances where they tendered less than 
the proper rate they paid the difference to 
our men with alacrity when informed of 
the exchange figure. 

A wealthy merchant of Coblenz was ar- 
rested for giving our soldiers change at the 
rate of a hundred and thirty marks for a 
hundred francs and then going to the banks 
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‘Making a clean job of it’’—that’s what the 
boys have been doing “‘over there’”’—that’s 
what the GEM Razor’s been doing for 
men, for over twenty-five years—has proven 
its genuine worth under the severest tests— 
popular in every branch of the service both here 


and abroad — millions of GEMS in use today. 


Gem Blades are perfectly balanced 
—take and hold a wonderful edge 
—a boon to the tenderest skin—try 
them, they're keen for service. 
GEM 


$1090 Outfit 


=== Complete 


The separate parts as in- 

cluded in outfit are shown 

in illustration both inside 
and outside of case. 


Includes frame, shaving and 
stropping handles and seven 
Gem Blades in handsome 
case as illustrated, or in Khaki 
case for traveling. 


Add 50c to above 
price, for Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., 
New York 


Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., 
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An interesting, understandable book 
on “Universal Joints, Their Use and 
Misuse,’’ has been prepared to give 
motorists a more complete idea of 
what this joint willdo. Send for your 
free copy today. 


THE SATURDAY 


| A new kind of 


universal joint 


It transmits power 
without jolts and jars 


: HE power that drives your car will 
| also wear it out. 


Out of sight, underneath the body 
of your car, is a long shaft that runs from 
the power unit to the rear axle. Along 
this bridge runs the whole driving force of 


| your engine. 
' At one, or perhaps both ends, is a joint that 


allows this shaft to adapt itself to the inequalities 
of the road. This is the universal joint. 


Until recently, engineers have tolerated a stand- 
ard design of universal joint made entirely of 
metal. Although apparently correct in mechan- 
ical design, this type of universal joint invariably 
wears and becomes loose after a few thousand 
miles of running. 


When these constantly spinning parts of unyield- 
ing metal become worn, the power of the engine is 
transmitted to the rear axle in jerks and jars. This 
results in a continual racking of the car from end 
toend. Likewise is delivered to the engine every 


} road shock encountered by the rear wheels. 


Metal universals are inaccessible and difficult to 
lubricate. A lack of lubrication intensifies the 
shocks, noise and back-lash, so destructive to the 
entire chassis. 


New principle in universal 
joint design 


Not until the Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joint 
was designed had engineers found a way to get 
around these difficulties. Today manufacturers 
of 47 leading cars have made this new flexible 
universal joint standard equipment on their cars. 
They have made this change to add to the length 


| of life and service of their cars. 


This new universal joint is constructed with a 
flexible disc which acts as a cushion. It protects 
the entire chassis against the destructive jolts of 
sudden starting, and the continual succession of 
road shocks. 


It has no metal-to-metal wearing surfaces, and 
consequently requires no lubrication. It cannot 
wear down and become noisy like the metal joint. 


Ask to see the universal joint 
of the car you buy 


While its wide-spread acceptance by leading en- 
gineers has been particularly emphasized during 


"the last two seasons, it has been thoroughly tested 


for years, both in shop and _ service. Many 
Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints have run over 
60,000 miles each without reaching their limit of 
endurance and wear. 


hermoid Rubber Compan 


Factory and Main Offices: Trenton, N. J. 
Sole American Manufacturers 


New York Chicago San Francisco Detroit Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston London Paris Turin 


THERMOID-HARDY 
UNIVERSAL JOINT 


Makers of “‘Thermoid Hydraulic Compressed Brake 
Lining’’ and “‘Thermoid Crolide Compound Casings’’ 4 
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and obtaining a hundred and forty-two. 
He was locked up for two days. The ex- 
ample was sufficient. . 

At this writing new regulations in regard 
to cafés and restaurants are going into ef- 
fect. No hard stuff can be sold any more, 
either to the troops or to civilians. Further- 
more, instead of keeping open all day and 
until late at night drinking places can sell 
only between the hours of eleven A. M. and 
two P. M., and from five to seven in the 
evening. Nothing but light wines and beer 
is permitted. This takes away from the 
gayety of nations, but will doubtless con- 
tribute to averting trouble. 

Un petit moment! Let us take a squint 
at the food situation while we are about it. 

It would be manifestly improper to judge 
of the state of Germany’s food supply by 
only a portion of the country, and that 
portion one of the richest. However, from 
what this army has seen it will hear reports 
of privation and want with its tongue in its 
cheek. Mais oui. Every wail of that de- 
scription will fall on deaf ears. 

For there has been plenty of food wher- 
ever we have gone. The bread has been 
dark and rather soggy, but not a whit more 
so than Boston brown bread. The boches 
were rationed on meat and sugar and pota- 
toes and nearly everything else—but what 
belligerent was not? And the people cer- 
tainly look well fed. They tell us that food 
of every description could always be had 
in excess of the ration for a little money. 


Learning to Know Americans 


- They explained that all the cattle had’ been 

requisitioned; but I bought at Schweich 
for an officers’ mess eleven pounds of good 
beef for ten marks—and the mark is 
worth less than fourteen cents now. We 
had an excellently cooked dinner at the 
best hotel in Treves, consisting of potato 
soup, thick juicy steak, potatoes, cabbage, 
pie, Schmierkdse and coffee for six marks— 
less than ninety cents in American money. 

A druggist in Schweich informed me that 
they had not suffered during the war. Each 
family had to cut down on certain kinds of 
food, and toasted barley was issued as a 
substitute for coffee, but never did they 
feel the pinch of hunger. Since the armi- 
stice the reserve stocks of coffee, hoarded 
for military use, have been released. 

“In the large cities and the industrial 
centers it was different,’’ he declared. 
“There they went hungry.” 

No matter where we went it was the 
same—no lack of the necessaries of life. 
Always the food shortage was farther on 
or somewhere else. I have grown dubious 
of that ‘“‘somewhere else,”’ because none of 
us has ever been able to locate the place in 
Europe. We heard in America grim tales of 
starving France, and on getting over there 
found out that we could obtain a square 
meal cheaply anywhere in France. Con- 
sequently they will have to show this army 
before it credits the famine tales. So much 
bunk is fed the public in the form of propa- 
ganda that the soldiers have learned to 
believe what they see with their own eyes, 
and not what is handed out to them. 

Wittlich is a prosperous town of about 
seven thousand, with clean streets and 
fine homes and a handsome casino. My 
landlady there was the wife of an officer in 
the boche army ahead of us. She kept the 
front door locked all the time, so that when- 
ever any of our party entered during the 
day we had to ring. Finally I asked her 
why—she spoke English. 

“With the American troops in town? 
Oh, yes!” 

“But they will not harm you. You can 
leave that door wide open day and night, 
and not a man will enter. You can go 
about the streets, and not a man will stop 
you or try to speak to you.” 

She listened incredulously. ‘“‘But we 
have heard from our soldiers how savage 
the Americans are.” 

““Madam,”’ I said, ‘‘they only treat ’em 
rough in battle. Everywhere else the Amer- 
ican soldier is trés gentil, tres aimable. You 
have nothing to fear.’’ 

““Ah!”’ she exclaimed in intense relief. 
“Just like the Germans.” 

“No—not like the Germans!” 

After that she left her door open, and 
when we departed she assured us that she 
intended writing hubby all about the amaz- 
ing behavior of the American troops. 

The system of billeting has been very 
satisfactory. An officer goes ahead of each 
unit with a detachment—for no parties of 
less than eight men are allowed to\enter 
an unoccupied town—and interviews the 


commodation for troops, the numlr 
rooms, and every available billeting | 
Then he and his assistants look then 
and make the assignments. 

Generally the burgomaster has ey) 
eagerness to oblige. The lists have) 
ready and every facility afforded. ( 
casionally, however, one has tried tp 
tect his friends or acquaintances, |; 
never got very far. The Americans\q 
firmly demanded the accommodation } 
needed. | 

One billeting officer was offered jy 
rooms when he required a hundre) a 
twenty. He announced what his rej 
ments were, but the burgomaste y 
obdurate; so he gave a hitch to his 
matic—and it was enough. He got ¢\y 
dred and twenty rooms. | 

The French do not stand for any tt ji 
Two liaison officers strolled into their || 
only to be met with protests from th » 
prietor against their occupation. 

“We will stay here,” one anno. 
calmly; ‘‘and you will serve us wit } 
coffee at ten o’clock to-night. Diy 
understand? Your troops burned my 
in France—so I will occupy your best 0; 
And coffee at ten, sharp!” 

A Prussian officer raised passiona’ c 
jection to any American’s occupyi || 
home. Was he not an officer? It q|. 
insult! He worked himself into a fina 
over the slight to his dignity. That |; 
ing officer thereupon filled his house yi 
field artillerymen; two of them slept |t 
boche’s own bed. I hope they kept be 
shoes on. Next morning he was very 0: 
quious—almost ready to salute the jo 

One or two instances of overzeal jc 
corrected. A woman complained th; 't 
Americans had taken over her entire 5} 
of fourteen rooms, leaving one roo} f 
herself and three members of the f ji 
She did not appear to resent that, bu hi 
had also ordered her to remove all th jr 
visions and articles out of a storera | 
make place for an office. The she a 


investigated. Not only was she ex s 
from vacating the storeroom but t! | 
in charge assigned her two rooms for k 

and family. She fell on her knees and ji 
to kiss his hand. ‘| 


A Smart:Aleck Burgomasti 


The burgomasters throughout the / ie 
ican territory had been warned in ad i 
to collect all firearms from the civili:|i 
habitants. They had placarded the i\ 
and villages, but we saw plenty of sho i 
in possession of men along the reads. 1¢ 
were out for hares. So a more drast i 
cree was issued—that all explosives iz 
firearms except those in the hands of} }l 
employees required to be armed shou || 
taken up by December fifteenth. 

In pursuance of this order shops s| 
firearms were visited and the stocks : 
over by the Americans and placed 14 
guard. The burgomasters also turn i 
considerable quantities. No trouble: 
experienced. The civilians surren tt 
their weapons without demur. One bg 
master tried to be slyly facetious 
turned in a number of toy pistolsin 
daggers, but that is about what mig | 
expected of a squarehead in the wi| | 
humor, and he was quietly ignored. | 

It is patent that the boches have se) 
to cultivate the Americans. They \\ 
punctiliously observed toward us (2 
condition of the armistice. A por)0 
bridge existed at Treis when their ret 2 
ing troops moved out. It was taken d 
On the arrival of our forces there the 2! 
ter was reported to the German comn i 

Back came a gang of Heinies one i} 


th 


and flung a new pontoon bridge a 
1 


Moselle between eight o’clock and © 
next morning. They worked by the | 
of trucks, a detachment of American M 
watching them. ie 
This desire to propitiate crops out 4 
their conversation and in their ron 
E 


They persistently draw comparisons 
tween the mildness of American 0¢¢ 
tion and that of our Allies; they 
harping upon their relief that Ame! 
troops are in their area, instead of En : 
or French. It is all done designedly, w?' 
fixed purpose. They have expectatioi ° 
being fed by the United States; but 17 
is another motive also—to split the A® 

The Coblenzer Zeitung, of Decet) 
seventh, drew a sharp distinction bet 
the Allied Armies and those of the U: 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Is there any feeling quite as exhilarating to the 
motorist as that which comes to the driver of a car 
that is master of acceleration? 


t Watch the cars at the crossing when the signal 
“Go” is given. 
The second or third from the line is a Super-Six. It 


has taken the lead half way in the next block. That 
is such a common performance that owners of other 


LC Now GAA GR CASA EEA UR WE GEA GRU REELS 


They tell how it grows in their affec- 
tions because of its dependability. They 
enjoy its freedom and power. 


Such confidence adds much to one’s 
automobile satisfaction. 


No one rides merely to enjoy the 
scenery. The thrill that comes with 
dominance over inertia is one of its 
pleasures. It is like the exhilaration of 
youth. 


A Quality Not Revealed By 
the Specifications 


More worth-while records than any 
other car has ever shown, give proof of 
Super-Six speed, acceleration and en- 
durance. Official records mention the 
Super-Six again and again as holding 
the best time for this or that notable 
stock car event. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Drive your Super-Six in a way that 
will give you its greatest motoring en- 
joyment. You can lead any procession 
of cars. You can dominate any road. 


| cars do not often dispute Super-Six right of way. 

| $2,200 fio. b. Such satisfaction is distinctive to But these things can not convey the 
| Detroit for the Hudson. feeling that one experiences when he is 
| /-P assenger But Hudson owners do not limit master of such a car. No word will 
| Phaeton their praise to its superior acceleration. express It. 

\ 


Production Limited Until June 


Super-Six production will not be 
normal before June. 


Just now factory output is concen- 
trated on closed cars. 


No open car models will be produced 
until that schedule, for which there is 
an immediate over-demand, is filled. 


If you want a Super-Six phaeton— 
either four or seven passenger type— 
you may be able to find one at your 
dealer’s. Some have a few in stock. 
When they are gone, all must wait 
until production is resumed. 
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For Safe, Sound, and Profitable 


Building Construction 


O tear down is the business of war; to build up is the busi- 

ness of peace. Razed and ravaged Europe must be restored, 
and great and busy America must continue to grow and expand. 
It is absurd to think that the next decade will see otherwise than 
a colossal building boom in every part of the world. 


With the world demanding construction of a permanent 
nature, metal will be used for building as never before. We 
expect every available pound of our product, Armco (American 
Ingot) Iron, to be used for such purposes as fast as we can 
supply it. In every phase of its manufacture, Armco Iron is 
subjected to scientific and never-ending care and inspection. 
It combines purity, evenness, density and other qualities that 
make for durability. ; 


Building Uses for Armco Iron 


In every kind of building, new or altered, residential, industrial, 
public, or office, Armco Iron can be most profitably employed 
for all exposed metal parts such as roofing, coping, pent houses, 
skylights, water tanks, ventilators, window frames and sashes, 
and for such purposes as metal lath where durability is a factor 
even though the metal is not directly exposed. 


Every architect, builder and property owner or investor who 
is interested in safe, sound, and profitable building construction, 
should write us for information specifically applied to his build- 
ing problems. 


The trade-mark 


ARMCO carries the associated with its prod- 
assurance thatiron bear- pRMc, ucts, and hence cn be 
ing that mark is manu- a /y depended upon to pos- 
factured by The Amer- oO (e) sess in the highest de- 
ican Rolling Mill Com- NA, gree the merit claimed 


pany with the skill, 


( AMERICAN ) 


The American Rolling Mill Co., Dept. 936, Middletown, Ohio 


intelligence and fidelity 


for it. 


_ (Continued from Page 58) 
;. It was probably done under orders. 
column the paper published dis- 
ches from Diisseldorf, Cologne, Ludwigs- 
and other points describing the 
1 terms inflicted upon the civilian 
ation by the Belgians, English and 
nch. One item told of how the assistant 
f of the commission that has to do with 
over the railroads was stopped by 
soldiers, beaten up and despoiled 
insignia of rank, though provided 
rw, from the Armistice Commis- 
.. Then in a paragraph immediately 
it the Coblenzer Zeitung said: 


BERLIN, Dec. 6—A representative of 
oreign Office, just returned from Trier, 
rts that the advance of the American 
is being carried out without any 
bance to the civilian population. The 
ions of all German. circles—shop- 
s, hotel keepers, landowners, the 
in the street—is unanimous in rec- 
‘nizing the American conduct as fault- 
s. Everything goes on in its accustomed 
y. The American columns take the 
satest precautions not to interfere with 
‘lian traffic. No proclamations have 
en issued which place any restrictions 
,atsoever on the population.” 


That is true enough. Civilian life is pro- 
sding normally in the territory held by 
r troops. Trains are running on sched- 
». Barges and tugs and passenger boats 
‘7 up and down the rivers as though there 
d never been a war. I saw three crews of 
tsmen rowing on the Rhine to-day, nat- 
y rigged out in sweaters and knee pants 
though taking part in a regatta. The 
dps are all open and doing a thriving 
ide. Their stocks appear to be about the 
‘me as what would be found in places of 
iilar size at home, and the goods look 
‘sh and well made. Windows are being 
essed for the Christmas trade. They 
» putting up fir trees along the banks of 
» Rhine for the celebration. 


Trying to Curry Favor 


The newspapers are being published with- 
tahitch; the cinemas run wide open; they 
ne opera nightly in Coblenz, from seven 


, cafés are doing a brisk business, and 
‘ir orchestras play American airs, from 
‘er There and ragtime to The Stars and 
‘ipes Forever. We may expect to hear 
» Star-Spangled Banner next. 
{magine what American towns would be 
with an enemy army in possession. 
uld our respectable men and women fre- 
nt the restaurants where the invaders 
and drank? Would they rub elbows 
h the conquerors? Would they make 
nndly advances? These people do. And 
cannot understand. We can only won- 
If it is done under orders—and we 
‘pect it is—the Germans are still under 
‘iron discipline, or obedience is second 
bure with them. | 
. can picture an army of occupation in 
‘Kansas or Missouri or Ohio or Texas 
a—in any American community. Snip- 
: from round the corners; kettles of hot 
‘ter from the upper windows; a bureau 
two, a bed and the family piano; abso- 
'e ostracism of the enemy whenever civil- 
es and they met in public; fights and 
iden brawls, and the dark corners of 
Pets giving up the dead each morn. But 
it threatened to become a family 
. Things are a lot easier for the Third 
y Im consequence, but we don’t admire 
| boches any the more for it. 
he newspaper editors and theater man- 
Ts were summoned before the army 
/horities—the Americans have also or- 
ized a civil government under the Judge- 
vocate-General’s Department—and told 
It they would:be allowed to conduct their 
sinesses without interference so long as 
ly observed the rules. These rules laid 
'n that nothing should be printed or 
wn or played which reflected or even 
amented upon the Allied governments 
Deoples or forces—which sought to draw 
inctions or insidiously sowed dissen- 
. All articles and items and pictures of 
topaganda character were also banned. 
» assembled publishers and theater pro- 
ptors expressed their thanks, bowed low 
il departed. And they are running full 
st, under American supervision. 
very German talks about our treat- 
int of civilians—how we have no curfew 
» how we refrain from making civilians 
e their hats off to officers. It would 


lock to half past nine. All the restaurants | 
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appear that in other areas the civilian inhab- 
itants have to keep indoors between nine at 
night and six in the morning, and are also 
obliged to salute the officers of the armies 
of occupation. The Americans don’t do 
that. As for enforcing a salute from ci- 
vilians, that is straight against American 
training and ideas of democracy. 

The boches have spread reports among 
our men of harshness on the part of our 
Allies which are grossly untrue. Some 
wonderful tales have gone the rounds; in- 
vestigation has exploded them. Even the 
enemy complaints with some basis are 
trivial. They are lucky to escape so lightly. 
We often wonder what they would be doing 
to us or the French and British if the situa- 
tion were reversed. 

It is amusing to hear the same note in all 
their conversation. The boches repeat the 
same identical ideas like parrots—how they 
had the French and British beaten and 
then our swelling numbers turned the 
tide—how relieved they are that Americans 
happen to occupy this area—how we have 
been deceived and plucked by our Allies— 
and beware the Japanese, gentlemen! Ja! 
Beware the yellow race. Boche officers, 
when taken prisoners, used to talk in that 
fashion. I have heard it in Mexico too. 
It all emanates from the same source, but 
these people chorus it like a choir. 


Too Much Fraternizing 


No hostile acts on the part of the Ger- 
mans have been reported. Some women 
yelled “ Schweinhunde!”’ at a headquarters 
troop one morning, but nobody heeded 
them. And once as a general’s car went by 
a boy of about five years ran out into the 
street to wave the German flag. Every- 
‘body grinned at him. 

On the other hand, there has been alto- 
gether too much fraternizing. It is against 
American nature toremain aloof or haughty. 
Once a fight is over they are always per- 
fectly ready to meet the vanquished on 
an amicable footing. So we have seen our 
soldiers sitting in cafés with girls, and 
sometimes with boche men; there have 
been many little parties; frequently our 
truck drivers have given Heinies in uni- 
form a lift from one village to another. 

The French have taken alarm over this 
situation. They descry in it an attempt on 
the part of the enemy to curry favor with 
the Americans to the prejudice of the 
French and British. They would have us 
keep the Germans at a distance. 

It is unfortunate that the portions of 
France that our soldiers saw were those 
hard hit by invasion, whereas this un- 
damaged area is one of the most fertile in 
Germany; for the boys draw unjust com- 
parisons. What they do not take into ac- 
count is the fact that the boche treatment 
of our troops is dictated by fear and a 
desire to propitiate. 

They overlook another matter, too—this 
is a sort of picnic, devoid of tension, 
whereas all their experiences in France were 
influenced by the strain of war. 

The soldiers began mixing round so 
freely and talked so openly about the fine 
reception they were receiving in Germany 
that prompt steps had to be taken to check 
the tendency. To-day an order was issued 
forbidding the officers and men of the 
Third Army even to talk with women in 
public, and the M. P.’s are having their 
hands full seeing that the order is obeyed. 
The commanding general of the First Di- 
vision found it necessary to send out the 
following: 


“You are not in friendly territory. Its 
inhabitants are your enemies. You are not 
in a state of peace; hostilities are merely 
suspended. The enemy population 
about us is composed not only of people 
who have not had an active part in the war 
but of discharged officers and soldiers, per- 
haps of officers and soldiers not yet dis- 
charged. The families have lost sons, 
brothers and fathers. They have suffered 
discomfort and privation. They supported 
an unjust war. 

“They resent their losses. They have 
been taught to hate. There is no reason 
conceivable for their being truly friendly 
to us. By appearing friendly they may 
study our character, discover our weak- 
nesses, establish profitable connections, be- 
come possessed of information of military 
importance. There is no real friendliness. 
There is only its appearance for calculated 
profit. 

“The officers and soldiers from these 
people burned, wrecked, looted, raped, 
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How Scientists 


Doctors Said the Dish Was Unfit 


Doctors said that old-style baking left 
Pork and Beans unfit. They were under- 
baked—very hard to digest. And every- 
body knew that. 

Also, the dish was not dainty. Some 
beans were crisped, some mushy. The 
skins were tough. The sauce was seldom 
zestful. 


Then Science Took It Up 


Then scientists in the Van Camp kitch- 
ens took up the study of this dish. They 
are culinary experts, college trained in 
scientific cookery. 


They set out to create for us a perfect 
Pork and Bean dish. 


Worked Four Years 


They worked four years on this single 
dish, and spent at least $100,000. The 
result is Van Camp’s Pork and Beans as 
millions now enjoy them. The beans are 
selected by analysis. They are boiled in 
water freed from minerals, because hard 
water makes skins tough. 

They are baked by live steam under 
pressure—baked for hours at 245 degrees. 
They are thus made easy to digest. Yet 
the beans are not crisped, not broken. 
They come out whole and mealy. 


Tested 856 Sauces 


In perfecting the sauce these experts 
tested 856 recipes, until they attained the 
utmost in tang and zest and flavor. And 
they bake that sauce with the pork and 
beans, so that every atom shares it. 


Now At Your Call 


As a result, you now have at your call 
an ideal Pork and Bean dish. It will give 
this food a new place in your diet. 

Ask your grocer for it. Compare it with 
the beans you know. If you find it bet- 
ter—and better for you—keep a supply on 
hand. 


Pork and Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Baked Without the Sauce 


Other Van Camp Products 


Soups 


Evaporated Milk 
hili Con Carne 


Catsup 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s Soups 
18 Kinds 


Based on famous Parisian recipes, 
but perfected here’ through countless 
tests by scientific cooks. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


A famous Italian recipe, 
perfected in the same way by 
these culinary experts. 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Made from blended peanuts, 
with every skin and every germ 


removed. A new-grade peanut 
butter. 
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She'll 


appreciate 


Chocolates 


There is a better way of making 
chocolates. Our experts discov- 
ered it—applied it to Bryn Mawr 
Chocolates. Now candy-lovers 
and candy-givers everywhere 
praise Bryn Mawr deliciousness. 
Bryn Mawr cream centers have 
an exclusive freshness. They are 
unusually toothsome, encased in 
rich chocolate coatings. 


We urge you to know the result of 
our superior methods. At better-class 
candy stores. Or send us $1.25 for a 
dainty Bryn Mawr Package. You'll 
order again. Ideal for gifts. 


F. M. PAIST CO. 
The Home 9 Better Confections 


Dept. H 
Phila., Pa. 


She Makes 
$125.00 in One Month 


Her work occupies only her spare 
time. She finds it congenial. 

It has liberated her from an indoor 
position as a teacher which the doctor 
told her was injuring her health. 

It has paid for three vacation trips: 
one to the Atlantic Coast, one to the 
Pacific Coast, and one abroad. 

It supplies her with all the money 
that she needs. 

Hernameis MissGertrude J. Brown, 
and she lives in Indiana. 


Want Money? 


She is only one of a thousand women 
who are making in the same way over 


a quarter of a million dollars a year. . 


If you would like to know more about 
her and about the others who are sell- 
ing us their spare time, write for our 
free’ booklet, ““A New Market for 
Spare Hours.” 
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enslaved, murdered, drowned, destroyed, 
treacherously called ‘Kamerad!’ Their 
government violated every humane prin- 
ciple of international law, whined about 
legitimate hostile acts against. itself. Its 
victims were women and children and ci- 
vilian men on land and at sea, as well as 
soldiers and sailors. The German Govern- 
ment and its army were cruel, savage, lust- 
ful. Robbery, pillage, treachery, torture, 
bribery, calculated and malevolent brutal- 
ity were their instruments. 2 

“A people from whom such an army 
came cannot possibly in a month have be- 
come our friends. They are our enemies. 
We are theirs. 

“‘We are among a hostile, warlike people, 
trained in military life—skillful, quick and 
bitter in criticism, hating the United States 
because of its decisive part in their defeat, 
servile and ingratiating in the hope of 
benefits—curious, inquisitive, selfish, bru- 
tal at heart. 

‘‘Let us by our military bearing, appear- 
ance, courtesy and conduct show that we 
are the best soldiers in Europe. Let us by 
our dignity, calmness, aloofness, justice 
and severity prove true to the memory of 
our fallen comrades. Let us by our straight 
living, good habits, pride, courage and self- 
reliance give reason for a just estimate of 
our countrymen. Let us by self-discipline, 
by supervision and by performance of the 
duties of command—prepare ourselves for 
a resumption of war, for a continuance of 
the suspension of hostilities or for that 
peace which has been the purpose of the 
war.” 


We had been warned that the population 
of Treves might prove hostile, but the citi- 
zens gazed apathetically at our troops. The 
more prosperous studiously. avoided looking 
at them in public and turned aside to gaze 
into shop windows; but in every large 
house the Americans passed you could see 
window curtains drawn back cautiously for 
a peep. As for the proletariat, they lined 
the curbs and stared like cattle. What they 
were thinking heaven only knows—we 
would give a lot to find out. 


A Long:Lost Sister 


Quite a few of the women smiled; many 
of the men doffed their hats or nodded. 
The Heinies in uniform clicked their heels 
together, jerked back their heads with a 
force sufficient to dislocate their necks and 
gave our officers snappy salutes. 

As a battalion of machine gunners passed 
through a street in Treves there came a 
scream from the sidewalk. Next instant a 
soldier left the ranks, to be pounced upon 
and wildly embraced by a woman. She was 
his sister, whom he had not seen in thirteen 
years. She cried over him and patted him 
with soft little pats, and asked a flood of 
questions. Two minutes, and he broke away. 
Without so much as a glance back he fell 
into place and went tramp, tramp, tramp 
with the column toward the Rhine. 

That sort of thing has been of frequent 
occurrence. Scores of our soldiers have dis- 
covered relatives in this area; thousands of 
our men speak the language. A newspaper 
correspondent advertised in a Coblenz paper 
that civilians could get into touch with rela- 
tives in America through him. A hundred 
and fifty waited upon him next day. 

_ This portion of Germany is extremely re- 

ligious. Every hill and crossroad and street 

bend has its shrine or cross. We asked a 

priest at Treis what he thought of the war. 

He railed bitterly against the Prussians; 

blamed everything on them. They were 

not Germans, he declared. They had never 

been anything but barbarians. At atime in 

history when the church was rearing some 

of its grandest cathedrals—as late as the | 
fourteenth century—these Prussians had 
been offering human sacrifices to pagan 
gods, he said. 

I am persuaded that the mass of the 
German people did not succumb to the 
propaganda which painted Americans as 
savages—they had too many relatives in 
the United States to swallow that—but 
they did unquestionably believe that we 
came into the war out of mercenary motives. | 

A twelve-year-old boy was examined at. 
Hetzerath. ‘‘You Americans,” he ‘said | 
boldly, ‘‘entered the war so that you would. 
not lose the money you loaned to the | 
Allies.”’ | 

“Where did you learn: that?” he was} 
asked. 

“Tn school.’ Big tes iP i) 

And who started the war? . Why was it | 
started? Who was to blame? ‘Why had | 
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they submitted to Prussian despotism? 
They had only shrugs and vague answers. 
What did they think of the Kaiser and how 
should he be punished? More shrugs—the 
Kaiser was not to blame, they said. He was 
forced into the war against his will. The 
whole trouble was due to the military lead- 
ers. On only one point were they all agreed. 
“Who do you think is going to pay for 
the war?” 
. “Oh, Rothschild is to pay for it.” 
Throughout the march to Germany the 
Americans were passing released prisoners 
daily—English and French principally. 
Many of the French wore the antiquated 


red breeches and quaint coats their infantry © 


were provided with at the start of the war. 
The prisoners trudged along the roads in 
small bands, carrying their effects done up 
in bundles. 

Hundreds of demobilized German soldiers 
also filtered through our army, en route to 
their homes. They were not molested or 
interfered with in any way. But orders 
came suddenly to turn back all Russian 
prisoners; they were being unloaded on us 
by the Germans in thousands, so that the 
Americans would have to feed them. All 
were promptly returned. 

It struck us as odd that so many boches 
should roam about in uniform in the pres- 
ence of victors. 

“Tf I was beat I wouldn’t go paradin’ 
round,” remarked a doughboy. 

Perhaps they have no other clothes, be- 
ing demobilized soldiers. Most of the small 
boys are also clad in uniforms, cut down 
from papa’s or big brother Fritz’s. 

After December fifteenth no adult was 
permitted to appear in German uniform 
within the area of occupation unless on duty 
and provided with a written permit from 
the American authorities. No assemblages 
for political discussions are allowed and it 
has been decreed that all articles put out 
for sale shall be disposed of to the Amer- 
icans at the same prices as to the Germans. 

I met a doughboy who has been with 
troops at the Front ever since we had a 
Front. He was as glum as an oyster; his 
morale was mighty low. 

““What’s on your mind?” 

“Oh, I want to go home. When will we 
get home?” 

“Pretty soon—perhaps.”’ 

He was thoughtful for a moment. 

“Do you know, I’d give my right arm to 
march to the Rhine with my company, but 
if the choice was put up to me right now 
whether I’d go home or go to the Rhine— 
well, me for Wisconsin.” 

Not a man in the Third Army but wants 
to go home. They are longing to get back. 
They feel that America has accomplished 
what it set out to do and that the sooner 
the army returns to the United States the 
better. 

The more thoughtful among them have 
reasons other than personal. They can 
foresee snares and pitfalls and tortuous ways 
ahead. Already the difficulties are piling 
up; already problems are arising which may 
easily place us in a false position. They 
fear that the United States may become 
mixed up in the wrangles and jealousies and 
hates that dominate all national affairs in 
Europe. The people are fed on it from the 
cradle. ‘They learn to fear and distrust and 
prepare against neighboring nations. That 
is the direct result of propaganda from the 
top—endless propaganda—centuries of it. 


Washington Was Right 


In Europe racial prejudices are a stone 
wall to progress. Every war leaves bitter- 
ness and wounds which lead finally to an- 
other. It is a vicious circle, without any 
end in sight. From a purely American 
standpoint George Washington was right 
about “‘no entangling alliances.’’ The of- 
ficers in our Army are unanimous in declar- 


| ing that the less we mix up in international 


affairs on this side of the water the better 
off we shall be. .We haven’t the same pur- 
poses, we haven’t the same aspirations, we 
haven’t even the same ideals. Though of 
the same blood as the older races we are 
yet a vastly different. breed. 

“And the quicker this Army is jerked out 
and we get back to our knitting the better. 
We fought for one thing—our safety. It is 
idle to talk of having entered the war to 
succor any nation. Germany drove us in. 


| A boche triumph would: have threatened 


our security, and our institutions. So we 
went to war and we won. Now |let’s get 
back.” : : \ 

“Say, do you know who’s the biggest boob 
on earth?” demanded a soldier of his bunkie. 


whiskered monarch in all his brazen Hi 


‘ v 
February 22 


“Sure Ido. But who else? Shoot. 
“The Kaiser,”’ was the answer. “F) 
all this, and went and lost it.” I 
They kept clean and shaved and sols 
Wagons and carts and trucks were v3 
each day; the harness shone. The Am 
Army has learned alot ina year. | 

To watch the American columns aa 
ing along the roads into Germany 
give you a new sense of the manho 
the might of the United States 
nothing that conveys such an 
of power as a marching column, 
road leading toward the Rhine 
swarming with our troops. 

The hikes were long and hard 
was often irregular; the shoes ei 
were badly worn; but the dough 
up to the mark. One battalion 
kilometers in a day without 
man. About the finest human sg} 
top of earth is this same American 
rough and ready, grumbling, ne 
up; always able to laugh, even 
plight; a holy terror in a fight; 
an enemy capable of resistance 
to a fault to a beaten foe; hati 
fearing none; with guts enou 
hades, and the gentleness to win 

At long last they reached 
Boppard was the first of the rive 
saw—a flourishing, spruce, up-to-dat 
city, with a handsome modern sitr 

d 


hotel facing the river, and rows of | 
along the boulevard. 


Marching to the Rhine 

Close to it we came upon a str: 
dier—and orders were that stragglers 01 
go in couples, that no man should | | 
alone in a hostile country. This mi y 
neat asa pin. His salute had a snajo0 

“What organization are you from’ | 
manded an officer. 

“Forty-second Division, sir. Lost 
week ago in Luxemburg and have be ti 
ing to catch up ever since.” | 

Now, the Forty-second Division we | 
fifty miles behind, and of course the | i; 
boy was A. W. O. L. He was goingp 
among the first to reach the Rhine, | er 
he risked a court. | 

The troops reached the rivel|a 
marched along its bank. Large boat iv 
plying up ‘and down. They gazed 't 
river in silence. There was no cheer /, 
apparent enthusiasm. 

When dismissed, bunches of thems 
down to the edge of the water. A 
belonging to the Twenty-sixth Ir 
gazed long and earnestly at the i 
stream. 

“So this is the Rhine, hey?” § 
claimed. ‘Well, I promised my 0 d 
back in St. Jo that I’d doit.” Andth a 
there he imitated the mad King Chas 
of France, what time the English fle h 
him bottled up. |. 

That afternoon a formal retreat w hi 
in Boppard. The battalions of the re ue 
occupying the town lined up on the .u 
vard facing the river—the boulevar |W! 
the lindens. And there Old Glory w) t 
furled. The band struck up the n (0 
anthem; a crash of hands against ifl 
and the regiment presented arms. J su 
fashion did the Stars and Stripes res! t 
Rhine. a | 

Where the Rhine and Moselle nt 
Coblenz stands one of the heroic sta ¢5 
the world. It is a colossal figure ¢ 
Emperor Wilhelm I on horseback, 2 
on a huge base and surrounded by¥ 
looks like half the Stadium at Hi/a! 
The figure towers seventy-one feet pot 
air. 

It is the very embodiment of foe, 
brute might. Nothing could better /P! 
the German idea than this monstel no 
strous bronze figure of the Kaiser’s a! 
father, there at the junction of Ger: 0) 
great rivers. Supreme arrogance sis 
the pose, as he sits on horseback 
baton in his fist. On the base is . 
scription: ‘‘Never will the kingd 
destroyed as long as we are unit 2 
loyal.” ee sw h 

Our troops entered Coblenz thot 
day, and I was there when a doughiy * 
rived at — be of Ln fee 5 na 
carrying his pack, and he was very! © 
so down he sat at the foot of the pedi al 
mop his brow and rest. He gazed do 
Rhine a few minutes and across the . 
ful valley. Finally he glanced up at 


SSa= 


| 


“Well, ol’-timer,”’ hesaid good-nat ' 
“you sure played hell when you rais¢ J° 
boy to be a soldier.” 7 a 
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Here is Variety—and Flavor—for 
your Conservation Menu 


The finest that Nature has to offer — brought 
to you in most generous variety. 


Foods for every conservation need! Delec- 
table dishes to suit all tastes! 


Not substitutes for something you would 
ratheruse, but delicious, palate-tempting foods 
that always please. Use them now more freely 
than ever before —as savers of other foods — 
and to make the restricted conservation menu 
‘ moreappetizing— more healthful—moretruly 
HAWAIIAN E = SS) satisfying and sustaining. 


PINEAPPL SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK, “Del Monte 


Conservation Recipes of Flavor.” It contains hun- 
dreds of simple and economical suggestions for mak- 
ing your every-day menu better. Address Dept. E. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A Partial List of 
DEL MONTE PRODUCTS 


Canned Fruits 
Apples, Apricots, Sliced Apricots, 
Blackberries, Loganberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Black Cherries, White 
_ Cherries, Muscat Grapes, Peaches, 
Sliced Peaches, Bartlett Pears, 
Sliced Pineapple, Grated Pine- 
apple, De Luxe Plums, Green 
Gage Plums, Egg Plums, Pre- 
pared Prunes, ready to serve. 


Canned Vegetables 
Asparagus, Asparagus Tips, Lima 
Beans, Baked Beans, String Beans, 
Beets, Cabbage, Carrots, Corn, 
Hominy, Peas, Green Chile Pep- 

| pers, Red Pimientos, Sauerkraut, 
Pumpkin, Spinach, Squash, Sweet 
Potatoes, Brussels Sprouts, Toma- 
toes, Turnips. 


Dried Fruits 
Apricots, Nectarines, Peaches, 
Pears, Imperial Prunes, French 
Prunes, Silver Prunes, Pitted 
Plums, Seeded Raisins, Seedless 

_ Raisins, Cluster Raisins. 


Food Specialties 
Olives, Olive Relish, Preserves, 
Jams, Jellies, Cranberry Sauce, 
_ Honey, Maraschino Cherries, ae oe 
_ Tomato Sauce, Catsup, Tomato 1th F 
_ Paste, Salmon, Tuna me many CALIFORN IA 
| other varieties, 


} 
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Stop that 


BD cirietive Pounding — 
From Below the Springs 


Cradle That Unsprung Weight On Miller Uniform Cords 


Those dead-weight blows of the load that springs can’t reach are what shatter cars to 
pieces long before their time. Double your speed and the blows are four times harder. 


It’s a problem that motor car engineers can’t solve. 


Now comes a way that practically ends this evil—The Miller Cord Tire—buoy- 
ant, over-size, elastic. Thousands of cable cords as strong as bow-strings, floated in 
new live rubber, layer on layer. It gives and takes as it rolls on the rough of the road 
—it neutralizes shocks—you ride with bird-like ease. 


No “Second Bests” such as some call their “‘lucky’’ ones. Our 
Uniform System admits no “‘second bests.” 
Miller Cords, like Miller Fabric Tires, are 


Uniform in mileage—tire after tire. That is Geared-to-the-Road 
because of our system of Uniform workman- 
ship—because all Miller builders are trained 
to a championship standard. 


Uniform Millers are the only tires Geared- 
to-the-Road. This tread of many caterpillar 
feet engages the ground like cogs—the scien- 


Each builder is rated on every tire he makes. _ tific way. That means positive traction, full 
If ever one comes back, his standing is penal- power ahead and safety. 
ized. 


Put a pair of these tires on opposite oes 
of your car. That»test has proved their Uni- 


Thus have we rid our tires of variable work- : 
form Mileage to thousands. 


manship. And thus have we ended variables 


in mileage. The result is that every Miller Go to the authorized Miller dealer, or write 
is a long-distance runner—not only a few, us for his name. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tuabes—the Team- Mates of Uniform Tires 


To Dealers: Write for attractive agency 
proposition in open territories 


‘“T Am Penalized If Ever 
One Comes Back” 


see such people! I shall talk with your 
her to-night!” ( j 
“Tt is merely analyzing them,” the girl 
isted. ‘‘Don’t worry, mother; I’m not 
all contaminated. Besides, I intend to 
such work always. And now I want to 
| you about clothes. I need so very few 
of such a different sort from Sally that 
srefer to take my money and buy them 
New York. Then I can get just what I 
nt—a mannish tweed suit and starched 
ists and smocks for Sunday high teas.”’ 
Have you been going to church?” 


ie flushed. 

ashamed to say not regularly. 
nday seems to be the one day in which 
get caught up with odds and ends—not 
tht, I know, and I intend it shall be dif- 
nt. But you, dearie, ought to go—why, 
an Sally does.” 

“Because she has good hats and decent- 
yking feet,’’ Harriet retorted; ‘‘but for 
rself, I shall never go.” 

You mean you do not believe in God!” 
Densie stood up in her excitement. 

*T believe in a Force—but not the cut- 
d-dried theology that you taught me. 
believe the Deity is kindly, but not 
imipotent —and I am not interested in 
jigion half so much as in other things. If I 
ire I dare say I might formulate a certain 
ied or set of ethics—the pagan philoso- 
ies interest me far more.” 

Densie was silent from horrified disap- 
pval. Finally she said, ‘‘And how are 
to reach the poor unless you tell them 
he Greatest Poor Man of all, born ina 
nger?’ 

‘There are plenty who will do that and 
very happy—the sort who nag the 
ity for pleasant weather on the day of 
arch lawn fétes and fuss over the souls of 
} unwashed, tying blue ribbons on them, 
lare say.” 

pes flippancy is not pleasing, Har- 


‘Tt is honesty. We must be honest, 
ther. I cannot tell some pleasing little 
aa just because it would make you 
opy. 

alee sort of women teach you—and 
n—and what sort of girls do you know?”’ 
‘A very decent sort,” she answered in 
oped modern fashion; “‘nice old things— 
1 they’ve been bully to me.” 

“And in this great charity work of yours, 
0 is to give old men and old women hot 
ips and flannels, and comfort children 
i take care of foundlings? Someone has 
(do that, Harriet, and we were always 
ght that to give of oneself was the great- 
charity of all.” 

‘I don’t know about that side of the 
k. We were talking of clothes and I 
saving that one good suit was all I 


e _—_ 

But these high teas?”’ Densie was not 
tbe put off. ‘Where are they and what 
lyou do at them?” 
A lot of us get together and talk over 
tty problems; we row a good deal, I 
(nit, -but it’s corking fun. We don’t have 
ch tea because nearly everyone smokes 
il drinks black coffee—tea is rather in the 
teard.”” 

‘Smoke! Do you know what your 
cher would say to this?” 
/ Daddy won’t say anything—he’s no 
lit. He smokes. Besides, everyone has 
| Hight to develop along her own peculiar 
Mt. 

Charity workers smoking! Is that a 
od example to set a street child?” 

arriet laughed. ‘They don’t go about 
Oring a meerschaum, mummy. You 
you can’t understand. These women are 
dpngy liberated women, and they are 
a to themselves, scorning any conven- 
‘Is smoking any worse than eating too 
ich candy, the way Sally does?” 

Jensie came very close to her oldest 
Id as she asked fearfully, ““Have—have 
‘(t ever smoked?” 
li little. , Don’t like it—that’s the only 
Son I don’t. Did you say the underwear 
ought home was onitslast round? Well, 
: ae new in New York. You can give it 


pensie felt as if the door had been pushed 
ft and locked and she stood without, 
eleomed. For the remainder of the 
tion she did not try to approach her 
ghter with any save trivial detail. Nor 
‘she tell her husband about the high teas. 
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Something about Harriet warned her that 
interference would breed open and lasting 
rebellion. 
VIIT 

ITH Harriet’s departure for her sec- 

ond year in New York and Kenneth’s 
return from his holiday, Densie took up her 
club work for the winter, only to be halted 
by a new and perplexing problem. 

The opening of the high school was on 
a Tuesday. Arrayed in some fluffy dress 
Sally had pranced out of the house in high 
spirit. She had just passed her sixteenth 
birthday—and_ Harriet her eighteenth— 
and she had but one more year before 
graduation. 

“How was school?” Densie had asked at 
the dinner table. 

“Allright,” Sally said vaguely; then she 
began to ask her father nonsensical ques- 
tions. 

“And what studies will you have?” 
Densie continued patiently. 

“Oh—awful-old stuff! Don’t remind me 
of it. Daddy, may I go to the billiard 
tournament with you? Lots of girls go 
with their fathers.” 

“But I shall play in it—how can I take 
you?” 

Sally looked at her mother. She was 
thinking how shabby Densie would seem 
in the fashionable hotel parlor. So she 
said, “‘I could be with Mrs. Sullivan, for 
she is going too.” 

“John,” Densie protested. 

“Well, mummy, what’s the harm if she 
likes? I guess I can keep an eye on Sally 
and win the cup besides,’”’ he answered 
indulgently, because he liked to have Sally 
about; she was so attractive that in a cer- 
tain sense she took the place of having an 
attractive wife. 

Densie dropped the subject. And after 
the tournament—at which John did win 
the cup and Sally carried it about in high 
glee, every member of the club telling John 
that his daughter was a winner as well—the 
secret about high school was disclosed. 
Sally had not even registered at high school. 
One of her former teachers had asked 
Maude Hatton and Lucy Parks about her, 
and the spinsters coming over for their 
Sunday night supper were all anxiety lest 
Sally was ill and they had not been told. 

Densie was nonplused. Sally had gone 
out for the evening. She disliked the old 
friends, they gave her the fidgets, so she 
would not be back in time to make any 
explanation in their presence. John wor- 
ried down his supper, the news alarming 
him. It was unlike Sally, and he resented 
the fact of her deception’s coming through 
the “‘old girls’”’ who so utterly bored him. 
It seemed to John that Densie could have 
found a way of dropping them, as she had 
many of the old things. 

He took them home, a tedious bit of 
chivalry which he was still “led into,” as 
he used to declare, and listened to their 
ladylike chirpings about Sally’s “naughti- 
ness”’ and ‘‘what could the child be doing?”’ 
They had been chirping unpleasant little 
things all evening. Even Densie admitted 
that as east is east and west is west, so old 
is old and new is new; and when they 
stared in horror at a ballet-girl calendar 
Sally was making for her father’s office, and 
said that the black-walnut chairs in the 
kitchen were better than the reed ones on 
the porch, and that being on the farm had 
saved Kenneth’s health—he was growing 
like a potato sprout in the flat; and they 
wondered if Densie wanted any pieces for 
a quilt; they would not only give her some, 
but come over to help make it— Densie felt 
as if one half of her was living among 
ghosts and the other half among flesh-and- 
blood persons who disagreed with every- 
thing she did or said. 

The only modern thing they told her was 
when Lucy Parks was helping Maude Hat- 
ton readjust her rusty black cape— Densie 
remembered that cape from the days of 
Kenneth’s babyhood. 

“‘T don’t believe you’ve had a new dress 
in an age, Densie,’’ she said, looking over 
her spectacles. ‘“‘Come, come, that won’t 
do! Don’t let Miss Harriet run off with 
all your books and Miss Sally with all your 
finery. -You’re young too.” 4 

After they left and Densie was waiting 
for John’s return so they could discuss 
Sally’s strange action, she began to think 
of the trim fall suits the club members had 
displayed and lovely felt hats with white 
wings or shining buckles. She had been 


unconscious of her own appearance. It had 
never seemed to matter. She had been so 
busy with her home and with trying to 
understand her family and provide for their 
needs and to become intellectually rejuve- 
nated herself that the mere need of clothes 
had not entered her bewildered little brain. 

She rose and opened the wardrobe door 
to look at her gowns. They were all of 
excellent material, but homemade and re- 
made and dyed and cut over—and her hat 
was bought the year Kennethstarted kinder- 
garten, and then at a cheap store because 
John had had a bad loss. She had one pair 
of white-kid gloves, but her others were silk 
and mended and yellowed. She had not 
become initiated into the mysteries of smart 
corseting—her stays were lax, old-style 
things, explanation of her aging figure; and 
she wore shoes built for comfort and not 
style, Sally said. In fact, Densie was hope- 
lessly shabby. She wondered how much 
clothes made the woman, if they made the 
man, as John had declared. She wondered 
how she would look dressed as the presi- 
dent of the Forum was at a previous recep- 
tion—in a rosy lilac silk like a wild dove’s 
breast, caught here and there with silvery 
lace and a collar of pearls and a hat aigretted 
to the last inch of the brim. She had worn 
her old black silk with a tatting collar, but 
it had not mattered, since she had washed 
the silverware and had been busy serving 
out portions of salad and ice cream. She 
wore a big apron, she remembered, so that 
no one had seen her gown. 

Then she reproached herself for wander- 
ing from the important topic of Sally’s 
truancy. 
mind was still a single-compartment affair 
in which she jumbled up everything regard- 
less of coherence or imperativeness. 

John returned, walking in with a gloomy 
air and saying sharply: ‘‘So you’ve brought 
your daughter up to lie?” 

He really did not mean the words just as 
they sounded, but Densie’s chin quivered. 

“How have you brought your daughter 
up?” she demanded. 

“T haven’t had time—it has been your 
job. It’s a fine thing if a man has to hear 
through two tattling old women that his 
daughter has been skipping school and 
never saying why. I would not have be- 
lieved it of Sally.” 

saNorelw 

“Tt might as well be in the newspaper— 
that pair will chortle over it the rest of their 
days. They don’t like me, Densie, because 
I haven’t flowing mudguard whiskers and 
a waistcoat like Sam Hippler’s and I don’t 
sit and bewail the automobile menace, and 
so on, and so forth. Well, I suppose Sally 
has some sort of a story cooked up for us. 
The little idiot—she must have known it 
could not go on very long before it would 
be found out!” 

“Let us wait and see what she has to 
say,” pleaded Densie. 

“Tf you hadn’t been so occupied with 
elubs all last year’’—John tossed off his 
coat and picked up a house jacket—‘“‘you 
might have seen what was happening to 
Sally.” 

“T did not neglect my house,”’ she began. 
“T must have some outside interest. Your 
interests are outside your home. You be- 
long to clubs—drinking clubs,” she added. 

“That is for business. It is expected of 
me.” 

“Tt is for business with me too. My 
housework demands an antidote; I am 
shabby and a drudge even now—but I’m 
doing my best to rise above it.” 

““Oh, are you discontented?”’ he asked 
sharply. 

“Only with myself. I feel I have not 
made a success of marriage. I seem to have 
lost the closeness with all of you ——” 

John looked at her intently. Something 
cast a blur over the tired little woman, and 
in her place he saw the old lovely Densie in 
her going-away gown of dove-colored broad- 
cloth, the fussy hat, the white chenille face 
veil. He was a young bridegroom again 
flushed with rosy dreams! 

He put his arms round her. ‘Never 
mind, Densie, I love you,” he told her, to 
her amazement; ‘‘but nowadays we don’t 
have time for lovemaking as Aunt Sally 
and Uncle Herbert used to have.” He 
kissed her more tenderly than he had for 
months. 

“John, growing old together ought to be 
the best of all. Let us find time for it,” she 
begged. 


She was not yet poised—her | 
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He was about to answer when Sally 
bounded in the door, her party cape slip- 
ping off her plump pink shoulders and her 
white-lace frock making her seem like a 
figurine escaped from a drawing-room cabi- 


net. 

“Why, daddy—kissingmummy—youold 
barbarians! Well? What have you to say 
for yourselyves—eh?”’ She shook a finger 
at them. 

John spoke first. “‘Why have you not 
told us you were not going to school?” His 
voice was excited and overloud. 

Densie tried to be more gentle: “If you 
were ill, Sally, you should have told me.” 

“She has not been ill—look at her!” 
Her father pointed an accusing finger. 

“‘T was going to tell you,”’ answered Sally 
easily, not at all alarmed, ‘“‘but I hadn’t 
found an opportune time—when you were 
both home and both in a good humor! 
Ho-hum, what’s to pay whether I go to 
high school or not?” She swung airily into 
the bedroom to throw off her wraps and 
return. ‘All it means, father, is that I 
want to take painting lessons and devote 
my whole time to it. I can’t go to school 
and paint too—can I?” She smiled her 
prettiest. 

“Why did you deceive us?” 

“T didn’t—exactly. I’ve been going to 
a studio on Elm Street. I’m competing for 
a prize. The prize is ten free lessons from 
Miss Boechat. I had to work very hard 
too. I just wanted to wait to tell you until 
I had won the prize. Is that so terrible? 
You let Harriet go to New York to study 
what she wished—I’m sure I ought to have 
the same right.” 

“Harriet graduated with the highest 
honors ny 

“T haven’t that sort of brains. I want to 
paint pretty useless things,” Sally said 
honestly, ‘‘and drum a little on the piano 
and make oodles of clothes and hats and 
just stay at home. Daddy, say I don’t 
have to go back to school—I just can’t! 
I’m almost sure to win the prize; and if I 
do I think I have the right to stop school 
and study art.” 

John hesitated, looking sideways at 
Densie. 

“But Sally, dear, an artist has a very 
hard life unless he has great commercial 
ability as well. Even geniuses starve YA 

“Oh, this is just until I am married.’ 
Sally dimpled prettily. ‘‘I shan’t be on 
your hands long. I want to have some- 
thing to do between now and twenty. At 
twenty I’m sure to have a lovely, lovely 
husband!” 

John smiled in spite of himself. “Have 
you any idea who he is to be, my dear?” 

“Oh, no, that’s the fun—I want to be 
surprised.” 

Densie shook her head. “I think some- 
one named Sally Plummer ought to make 
herself go back to school, graduate prop- 
erly and then we shall see.” 

“Come, Sally, a new bonnet if you do,’’ 
offered her father. 

Sally shook her head. “No, no, no!” 
she said with a flash of temper. “I tell you 
I will not study books any more! I cannot 
sit still and listen to homely old teachers 
tell about things dead and gone for years. 
I can’t sing the silly little songs like a child, 
and drill like a fireman, and then debate on 
some awful subject that you have to learn 
how to pronounce. I’m growing up—I’m 
older than Harriet was—in my thoughts. I 
won’t be a child at school. I want to learn 
how to earn my own living—just until I’m 
twenty.” 

Without any warning she threw herself 
across the divan and began to sob. 

“You tend to her.” 

John disappeared through the first door- 
way. 

Densie knelt beside Sally, to catch mur- 
murs about no school—married at twenty— 
hate books—love art—won’t—won’t—run 
away—be chorus girl—yes, she could— 
someone told her so—oh, someone—must 
she publish a list of her friends?—won’t— 
won’t—won’t! 

After the hysteria was expended Densie 
helped her to bed. Then the tragic side of 
neurotic youth was uppermost. It should 
have caused Densie to smile, but she took 
it seriously. She had never been a victim 
to such nerves as Sally’s. 

For Sally in her little white gown, the 
red-gold hair in thick plaits, stood dra- 
matically in the doorway and said that she 
would take her life if they forced her to go 
back to school; they would find her dead 
the day they tried to send her, and\if they 
sent her to a convent she would starve her- 
self to‘death—ending with an altogether 
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unheard-of and unnecessary oath to the 
fect that she would keep this pledge, 
Densie was horrified. She thought a 
quick relief of steady, sane Harriet, as ¢, 
as a snow-capped mountain, but as relia 
This tempestuous beautiful child, slig) 
mad because her own will was crossed, | 
far more baffling than her sister. 
“Sally darling, are you ill? Come h; 
let me feel your forehead.” i 
“Will you promise?”’ demanded §} 
sullenly. ; 
“Don’t make me promise now—j 
until to-morrow.” - 
At which Sally began the erying all :) 
again, and after another nerve-racl | 
hour Densie had weakly promised i; 
Sally need not go back to school, but m jj 
continue her painting until she married , 
“lovely husband” at twenty. 
When she told John he seemed relie 
it was no worse. } 
“You never used to have such sees 
What ailed the child?” he asked Densi 
“No, children are different nowad s. 
They must do what they want to do. Ji 
disappointed at her not finishing scl || 
it isn’t proper. I should not haye fo'< 
her beyond that, but high school was t }c 
expected of all our children.” | 
““Well, we’ve Harriet for a bluestoc ig 
and Sally for a butterfly—so we mus )e 
satisfied. With Sally’s face she'll lie 
plenty of chances to marry, and I’vi\o 
doubt the little villain will win the pain ig 
prize.” 
“What do you think Kenneth will ||” 
“T. couldn’t say. A ladies’ hatter, |m 
the way he seems afraid to fight the bo,” 
John answered shortly. 
He had never become friends with is 
son. Instinctively the boy stayed aly 
from him. If his father found him b- 
sorbed with a story or fondling some sly 
dog or trying to cut fanciful patterns /m 
colored papers he sent him roughly t- 
doors—to “find out how to be a boy, te 
would insist. He wanted him to be my, 
as he called it. He disliked the boc sh 
habit, the hours spent by himself in  4e 
queer play. He even disliked his phy al 
appearance, though he would hardly ai iit 
this tojhimself. ‘A pretty young lady,’ he 
called him to Densie, who winced unde he 
criticism. Kf 
Only Densie and her son knew the P 
piness they found in each other. She pn 
took him to club meetings, where he w ld 
sit, grave as an owl, watching his mot ''s 
slightest gesture or listening eagerly 1 en 
her sweet little voice answered “Pres |” 
at roll call. Evenings when they were: e 
they read stories or made up even b |e! 
stories which ended entirely to their } \ce 
of mind; they indulged in simple gam 0? 
drew cartoons, and Densie would pla on 
the piano—something she never dare do 
before the others. When she had, Hi: ei 
would leave the room, John would det ai 
something lively, and Sally openly ric 
until she could gain possession of the p 10° 
forte and dash off into ragtime. But 2 
neth loved hymn tunes and the old mele 5 
and they would sing, these two, ie 
their spirits were completely restored )m 
family pressure, and then Densie wou |e 
prevailed upon to make taffy or vite 
honey candy, and the evening woulc ne 
in riotous dissipation. But this was1/¢! 
told the others; they understood th| i! 
was wiser not, since nothing blights ple 1® 
so much as ridicule. iy ' 


Ix 


HE next morning Sally, rather vy 
faced and hollow-eyed after her ¥! 
storm, listened to Densie’s gentle adi ne 
tion about her studying art; and also1#° 
fact that her mother would not be hoi # 
noon and she must get a cold lunc!0! 
Kenneth and herself—one of the club / 
having a luncheon. 4 
“T am glad you and father apprecia’ Y 
viewpoint,” Sally said stiffly as LS¥ 
finished. ‘‘When I am married I she F® 
pay you for all my expenses!” 
Densie repressed a smile. , 
Sally set about the morning’s work,! 
the result that Kenneth came home |? 
empty house at noon, foraged brave!) 
his lunch, leaving a sticky trai 
sirup across the kitchen floor. 
Sally’s intention to slack. But she hai 
a fascinating morning at the st 
Boechat liked Sally because she 
and pretty, and she had told the 
truths as to her possibilities. 5! 
Sally’s father was a reliable busine: 
and steady pupils were scarce. ‘So 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
sion of the morning she announced 
sally Plummer had won the prize of 
ainting lessons, and Sally, gazing 
, at her foolish little picture of two 
ture deer in a huge park overhung 
fat green trees, told herself with a 
n seriousness that art was to be her 
rk as statistics were Harriet’s, and 
the future bridegroom must be a 
famous artist who would bow before 
yperior talent and beg her hand in 


told Miss Boechat her father would 
her to study regularly, at which Miss 
at kissed her rapturously and said 
as going to make her father prouder 
je ever imagined. By this time it was 
and Sally regretfully tore herself away 
he fascinating semi-Bohemian studio 
Miss Boechat worked and lived. She 
mysterious Miss Boechat, who had 
auch sadness, she told Sally. She was 
fed to perfumes and cosmetics, and 
d in an old-rose mandarin coat that 
Sally’s eyes sparkle with approval. 
“were seven men who wished to marry 
he also confided to her prize pupil; 
ally had listened eagerly to the stories 
ming each, and Miss Boechat’s stern 
1 to give up her art. It was a wonder- 
ay to live, Sally believed, in a big 
) with a fireplace and tapestries and 
ind all manner of pictures, busts and 
ling clay. Behind a gorgeous green- 
ereen was an eternally unmade cot 
some disreputable cooking materials 
line of Miss Boechat’s washing. This 
rer “home’’—but no one ever saw 
wr the piles of dust that she method- 
swept under the cot bed and left 
until she had a general cleaning. 
planned to have a similar studio and 
ke Miss Boechat and wear just such 
: mandarin coat and black-satin skirt 
ave her hair piled high on her head 
rowned by a carved comb. Life would 
ry beautiful then—with studio teas 
miring patrons, and her pupils adoring 
ad bringing her flowers and trinkets, 
‘even strong serious-minded men of 
and wealth all begging for her hand. 
| wandered along in this reverie until 
nexpectedly met Dean Laddbarry, 
vas taking a post-graduate course at 
gh school. 
hy, Sally,” he said happily; “if this 
uck! For heaven’s sake, where have 
een? If you hadn’t told me I must 
jome I’d have been over ages ago. 
P are you bound for?” He tucked her 
hrough his with a possessive air. 
4y demurred. “Take me to luncheon, 
*’ she said with the air of a woman of 
orld. “T’ve something important to 
yu ? 


in halted. “Wait till I see how much 
/ot On me. You know I’m saving up, 
and those last flowers you wanted 
pretty high ——” 

ow horrid to stand and count money!”’ 
stamped her foot. ‘‘ Most of the men 
iv” —she had in imagination adopted 
sven suitors of Miss Boechat—‘“‘have 
sf money, just rolls of it! And they 
ag the price of anything—if I 


laybe they don’t, but I have to,” he 
ered with the curtness of nineteen 
m “Here’s a dollar and a half—can 
(ton that?” 

some tea room; I wanted to do one 

hotels.” 

tossed her head and walked on, 

tollowing. 

th whom did you ever go to a 
lt” he demanded. “I bet your mother 
1 know. Sally Plummer, you’re only 
und you better stay away from them. 
ic what I’m talking about too.” 
~ to hotels with my friends,” Sally 
ti, Imagination becoming reality. 
os this Sisters Three place—shall we 


wi your mother mind—shall we 
isn’t home and Ken can get some- 
r himself.” 3 c 
O'hey turned into a tea room and 
Bia secluded table. Sally was really 
of Dean’s clothes, the everyday 

ge clothes of a nineteen-year-old 
Was going to amount to something. 
7 eless way that the blue tie was 
e soft gray shirt, the dusty felt hat, 

ar of gloves and the tramping boots— 
ir story. Dean’s ambition was 
Something big and out of doors 
e could expend his endless energy 
his brains as well. He was planning 
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to go to the oil country in Wyoming as soon 
as it was possible. 

“Well, what about it, Sally?’’ He smiled 
at her, thinking she was the most beautiful 
girl that had ever existed. 

“T’m going to study art, Dean. I’ve 
won a prize at Miss Boechat’s school and 
father says I needn’t go back to high school. 
Isn’t that wonderful? I shall study abroad 
and live there for some time,’’ she supple- 
mented. 

“Aren’t you going to graduate?”’ 

“How silly to waste the time! You see 
I have a great deal of talent—and I simply 
have to paint. Miss Boechat said it was 
born in me.” 

“Oh, well, when are you figuring on 
going abroad?” 

“Tn a year or so.” Sally was delighted 
with Dean’s discomfiture. 

“You couldn’t go alone, Sally, you’re so 
young.” 

“But an art student is different. I may 
marry a foreigner and never return. [ 
think it might be more congenial. Amer- 
ican women have to do such a lot of house- 
work—even nice men like father don’t spare 
their wives. Look at poor mummy; she 
used to be beautiful and have pretty clothes 
and everything—when she was at The 
Evergreens. Then she married father and 
she has worked ever since. I don’t want 
to be like mummy.” 

“Your mother has done her part,’’ said 
Dean soberly before attacking a sandwich. 

“Y’m going to choose a different part. 
Of course, if I marry a foreigner I’ll never 
see you again—but I wish you all the suc- 
cess in the world.” 

“You better make that good-by a little 
later.” 

“Fate is a queer force—we may not see 
each other much longer!” 

Dean’s eyebrows drew together in a 
straight line. “If you knew how much I 
liked you,” he said forcibly; “but I think 
you do—and when I make my share of 
money you’re going to marry me.” 

Sally giggled excitedly. ‘Silly boy—as 
if I would! Why, Dean dear, I want an 
artist for a husband; someone who under- 
stands.”’ 

Dean’s common sense came to the rescue: 
“We neither one ought to be talking about 
such things. I want to tell you that you 
are making a whale of a mistake by stop- 
ping school and letting that woman get you 
all excited about art. It may be so and it 
may not beso. I know you're bright, Sally, 
and all that—but you can’t tell yet. If 
you were to stay with your mother and 
learn the things she knows it might be a 
lot better later on.” 

“Don’t you speak to me for a week!” 
Sally retorted. “Why, I never heard of 
any gentleman’s telling a lady any such 
things!” 

“T’m not a gentleman and you are not a 
lady.”’ He reached his tanned hand across 
the table. ‘I always liked you and you 
liked me—way deep—but you just won’t 
admit it. ’Fess up—you do like me?” 

“T did until you insulted me,”’ she said 
icily, and despite his protests she refused 
to relent and let him escort herhome. He 
left her on the corner and went his way, 
minus his money and his peace of mind. It 
seemed to him that her plans must all be 
checked, and he wondered if her mother 
would not take a firm hand in the so doing. 

Returning from the club luncheon Den- 
sie met Dean, so he walked home with 
Sally’s mother if not with Sally. Densie 
was tired and she had a large bundle; she 
had lent half her silverware to adorn the 
table and had washed all the dishes. It 
occurred to her that some of the women 
with machines might have offered to take 
her home; it was the least they could do 
after devouring her salad dressing and eat- 
ing her cake! It was slowly impressing 
itself on Densie that even nice people will 
use you if they can, and that she had not 
emancipated herself from the drudgery. 
She smiled with relief as Dean shouldered 
the bundle. 

He told her about meeting Sally and 
what she had said. Densie frowned. 

“‘T should have been there to get Ken- 
neth’s lunch—but I thought Sally would 
go home, as she was told. Don’t pay any 
attention to her, Dean. She is just living 
in a fairy tale all her own. I cannot force 
her to go to school; her father says she was 
born to be a butterfly. I was engaged 
when I was seventeen.” 

“She says she wants to marry a for- 
eigner,”’ grieved Dean in boy fashion. It 
was a strange relief to tell his sorrows to the 
mother of the girl he adored. 
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It makes no noise 


LL the taste expended in the 
bathroom is useless unless the 
water closet is quiet of operation. A 
noisy closet is an annoyance to you, 
an embarrassment to your guests. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


SILENT CLOSET 


incorporates special features to make its opera- 


tion quiet and thorough. Its sanitary features 
overcome the danger of clogging and subsequent 
damage. No effort has been spared to make the 
Si-wel-clo and its component parts the very best. 


The Si-wel-clo is but one item of our complete line 

of allclay plumbing fixtures. “Tepeco” Plumbing 
is china or porcelain, solid and substantial. Dirt 
does not readily cling to its glistening white sur- 
face, nor will that surface be worn away by scour- 
ing. A wise investment—a beautiful one. 


Before you build or renovate send for our in- 
structive book, “Bathrooms of Character,” P-5. 


‘The 
TRENTON 
POTTERIES 
COMPANY 


TRENTON is Malad NEW JERSEY 
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Men, Women, and Children 


mem ber—All Notaseme is seamless, 
ee but not all seamless is Notaseme. _ 
. NOTASEME HOSIERY CO., Philadelphia, ! 


“Little goose! Wait a few years. Don’t 
give up hope! Get your ranch or your gold 
mine and plug away. You’ll win Sally over 
the crowned heads of Europe.” Densie 
laughed up at the tall boy, who was staring 
moodily into the distance. 

“Won’t you come in?”’ she asked as they 
reached the flat. 

“Sally said I couldn’t—for a week,” he 
answered stoically. 

“Oh, these children!’’ Densie patted 
him on the shoulder and came up the steps, 
noticing that Mrs. Sullivan had not cleaned 
as was her turn to do, and that she, Densie, 
must do so before the place was an utter 


disgrace. This turn-and-turn-about ar-. 


rangement in flats is not always satisfac- 
tory. It had been Densie who had mopped 
the porch faithfully and seen to the lawn 
and various other details while Mrs. Sul- 
livan had seen to her summer wardrobe and 
the whiteness of her hands. 

That winter and sprirg Sally’s lessons 
with Miss Boechat we. = far-reaching in 
their effects. It was not long before she was 
taking design and modeling work as well. 
This meant she must be away all day 
and that she lunched downtown. Some- 
times it was with her father or with Miss 
Boechat, and other times, unknown to 
Densie, it was with art students, older men 
and women, sophisticated idlers, who told 
her many new and startling things. Sally 
changed during the spring of 1903 into a 
more beautiful Sally than before, but utterly 
useless save for her ‘“‘art’’—coming home 
unwillingly at night to dawdle about, mak- 
ing a pretense of doing housework, but fly- 
ing in relief to her room to rig up some 
irresistible costume out of odds and ends. 

There was no denying her knack for so 
doing or in dressing her hair a dozen dif- 
ferent ways or dreaming wild possibili- 
ties—those unhealthy dreams of adolescent 
girlhood—always concerning impossible tri- 
umphs and achievements, in which she was 
the beloved heroine and victor of all the 
world; married happily and adored; and 
then having unhappiness steal in, some in- 
teresting tragedy in which she played a 
noble and spectacular part; then a period 
of renunciation, during which she should 
paint some great masterpiece—a Madonna, 
very likely, and it would be purchased by 
a nobleman. He would seek out the artist, 
woo her ardently, marry her, take her off 
in a whirl of excitement to his castle 
And on and on these day dreams would 
extend, with Sally always playing the tal- 
ented, beautiful, flawless woman who ruled 
by a smile or a nod of her red-gold head. 

In her imagination she clothed herself 
in ermine, sables, velvet, brocaded satins, 
jewels worth a king’s ransom; she drove 
imported French motors, she became a rac- 
ingchampion, achampionmountain climber, 
a champion swimmer—eyerything that the 
world did Sally did and excelled in doing, 
according to her dreams. She even evolved 
a set of fictitious characters with whom she 
lived and who dulled the realities of the 
crowded modernlittle flat, thesilent brother- 
child, the tired mother trying to become 


free of care, and a handsome father who was 


seldom home! As Harriet put her soul into 
her work so Sally put hers into dreams. It 
was not an uncommon experience; youth 
must always pass through a period of exag- 
geration in some form, and better that it 
was in dreams safe within her home than 
in the world without. 

These imaginary characters were inter- 
esting. They consisted of an extremely 
rich old grandfather who adored her and 
showered her with luxury; a young hand- 
some man, Jack, who wished to marry her— 
but he was poor! Then there was a wealthy 
elderly gentleman, Mr. Bryan Montague, 
a despised suitor but a persistent one, who 
sent her ten pounds of chocolates and a few 
dozen orchids, in which black-pearl trifles 
were concealed, two or three times each 
week! Besides these Sally had conceived 
of a haughty duchess spending the winter on 
the Riviera—they were all on the Riviera 
in fact—and her son, Duke de Chaumont, 
an artistic genius, cousin to all the royal 
families in Europe! After very thrilling 
escapades with each, and her tender heart 
pitying poor Jack and being gentle but 
firm with Mr. Montague, her duke says he 
will play pirate and capture her, and so 
they are married only to fall into the hands 
of real pirates while on their wedding jour- 
ney, and Sally, the fair young duchess now, 
being dragged off to a Turkish harem and 
besieged by the handsome young sultan to 
rule over the land—her wonderful poise 
and bravery—her outwitting him,\her es- 
cape—and so on. 
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It was little wonder Sally refused to d 
her stockings or to eat enough break 
and would not wear proper winter cloth; 
to Densie’s anxiety, but went forth clay 
shimmery chiffon waists showing her 
white neck, and dancing pumps with w) 
spats to attract attention, a gold-lace 
suitable for best, Densie considered, | 
white-chamois gloves scented with tr 
wild rose. -¥ 

Densie did not suspect this day dream 
but she disapproved of Sally’s fritte; 
away time and strength, her endless bea 
older men than Densie liked, who see, 
ill at ease in the flat, but who Sally deel; 
were perfectly ripping at the various st), 
dances. , a 

Once Densie plucked up courage + 
to Miss Boechat and ask if she « 
think Sally merely had a great li 
art and the rather indolent life it i 
rather than sufficient talent to 
unto the heights. She disapproved 
Boechat, whom she found in a | 
sophisticated negligee—the sort t 
quite nice for an unmarried wi 
possess—and smoking a cigarette. 

Scenting the loss of a pupil Miss Bi 


I 
Sh 

was a budding genius, a beautiful erea' 
kindly allow her to develop as she wei 
Miss Boechat adored her as her own chi- 
and she felt that Sally was not quite hi); 
in her home; too conventional, perhap | 
All the time her hard bright eyes st 


at Densie’s shabby bonnet and mei 


was vehement in superlative prai “3 


glove tips; and Densie, discomfited by 
arrival of some pupils, went away real 
that she could not interfere with Sally’ {i 
any more than she could with Han’ 
career. me. |° 
She spent a happy evening wit 
neth—Sally was at a dance—play 
noes and popping corn and talk 
“when mummy is old and Keni 
grown up and he buys her a littl 
house and comes to see her!” They 
were day. dreaming. | 
Harriet’s letters grew more brief ani @ 
printed accounts of her work more nu 
ous. She was doing remarkably well, 1¢ 
when the vacation came she stayed | jir 
New York as assistant secretary to 0 0! 
the principals, thereby earning her wa) ht 
saving her father, who rejoiced at the 0¢ 
fortune. a 
Densie did not miss Harriet—it y| 4 
numbed emotion she had for her. Be, 
she was so sure of Harriet in conte 
She was not sure about Sally; she ii 
rumors that Sally went to hotels with %, 
and to dances where she had strange [t- 
ners; and she concealed these rumors )m 
her husband because she knew he vild 
only splutter and blame her, naturally nd 
it would increase Sally’s obstinacy. _ 
She had never become neighborly it! 
the Sullivans, and the old friends 
stopped coming to see her. She lived [at 
away from them, and besides, when (ey 
came it was often evident they wer 10! 
wanted. Lucy Parks and Maude H in 
still came Sundays, but Sam Hippler v ie 
for a special invitation, which was 2 
dom as was decent, John declared. | 
If she had not had club interest she 
would have been very lonely; even if 
fag for the clubs was a change, aoe 


=D 


was far from what she had antici: 
She joined an English Reading Clu be 
cause they served no refreshments ar 
saw a loophole from cooking and wé Iii 
dishes. But the reading class devote )a! 
their time to current topics, and 
was detailed with scissors and paste }/ ' 
cut out the things of interest and get @ 
in shape for discussion, and she als 
elected corresponding secretary, Dt) 
she wrote such a “dear little hand,’ 
because no one else wanted the task 
dressing numerous envelopes and 
the postage stamps. Kenneth 
stamped the envelopes. He was 
happy when Densie would clear off a |” 
e the old secretary and let him wor!/™ 
er. 
And Densie, industriously going t 
the membership list, would be thi! 
“T’ll surely be entitled to just stu‘ 
topics next year—and what was it V 
to learn—some anecdote about 
Anne?” quite oblivious of John’s 
house coat and Sally’s disorderl; 
the fact that Kenneth must tak 
tonic—and then all of these things 
descend upon her suddenly and destr 
intellectual aspirations. 5.3 
It was in the spring of 1904 that 
realized the extent of politics in Wé 
(Continued on Page 7: ) a 
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. PRACTICAL mother, who realized how hard 
children are on floors, selected Armstrong’s 
Carpet Inlaid Linoleum for this nursery, and 
had it laid by the merchant’s expert. 


She liked the soft buff tones and graceful flowerings, 
running clear through to the burlap back—an effective foil 
to the vivid coloring of the rest of the room. 


She realized that the tough, elastic fabric would wear 
well under rough-and-tumble play and sliding furniture. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum is practically germ-proof. There 
are no cracks or crevices to catch dirt. There is nothing in 
the smooth surface to trip up little feet, no splinters to tear 
‘delicate frocks. 


The linoleum was cemented down firmly over a layer of 
heavy felt paper, thus making it a real, permanent floor. A 
good floor wax was rubbed thoroughly into its surface, 
polishing it beautifully and adding materially to its wearing 
value. An occasional wiping and polishing will keep the 
linoleum in first-class condition. 


Have your merchant show you the complete line of 
Armstrong designs, appropriate for every room in the 
house. But whichever you choose, have the linoleum /aid 
right. Then you will have an economical, long-lasting, 
‘permanently attractive floor. 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour and 
oxidized linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Genuine linoleum 
always has a burlap back, is flexible and not easy to tear. 
Be sure that you get it. Better still, ask for Armstrong’s 
Linoleum by name. The name, Armstrong’s Linoleum, 
with the Circle A trade mark, appears on the back of all 
genuine goods. There zs a difference. 


i 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, Pa. 


! 


Armstron 


For Every Room 


Sa 


Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 


In charge of a trained decorator, prepared to give personal 
suggestions about the selection of Armstrong’s Linoleum to 
suit any scheme of interior decoration. All inquiries courteously 
answered. No fee. Address Bureau of Interior Decoration. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration”’ 


This book, by Frank Alvah Parsons, president New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art, will be sent with de luxe 
color plates of fine home interiors for twenty cents in stamps. 


$s Linoleun 


U.S. 
in the House 


HY not make sure of 

getting what you want 
in glasses—highest quality 
and correct style, at the right 
price —by insisting on Shur-ons? 
Look for the name Shur-on or 
Shelltex in the mounting. 


Shelltex Temples 


—the “bows” or side guards of 
spectacles ——may be applied to 
either rimless or Shelltex-rimmed 
Shur-ons. Famous for their light 
Weight and comfort. Ask your 
dealer. 


Shur-on goods made only by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
260 Andrew St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of rimmed and rimless Shur-on eye- 
glasses and spectades. Established 1864. 
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Sor your 
Spare Time 


HIS is the amount that 
scores of our workers earn 
each year. 


In the_next few months, nearly 
a half million subscriptions for 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman 
will be placed. 


Our representatives will 
make liberal profits amount- 
ing to thousands of dollars 
on these subscriptions. 


Why not become one of these 
money-makers. 


The work is easy and pleasant. It 
may all be done in evenings or other 
odd hours. And the profits are 
very liberal. 


The coupon will bring you full de- 
tails of how you can earn $10.00 a 
week extra from the very start. 


--=-=CLIP OFF AND MAIL‘===-: 


The Curtis Publishing Company 

869 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—Tell me all about your spare-time 
money-making plan. I’m interested. 


Name 


Address 


City 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
clubs; the fact that when she was sent as 
delegate to the city federation and entitled 
to a vote she was suddenly wooed as ar- 
dently as if she were Sally convinced her. 

A woman unknown to her save through 
her name, a shining star in the club. world, 
drove up to the flat and insisted on taking 
her through the parks. Densie hesitated, 
dismayed at her shabbiness, but the woman, 
Mrs. Worthington Prescott, insisted, pay- 
ing her several flowery compliments— 
mostly about her cooking—and securing 
Densie’s promise to vote for her as vice 
president. 

Mrs. Prescott never recognized her after 
the meeting and her successful election. 
Another woman sent her violets and a 
pretty little note stating her hope of being 
treasurer and urging her great influence to 
help matters along; and still another came 
to call and purred graciously about every- 
thing in the flat and said Kenneth had a 
remarkably well-shaped head and that she 
hoped he would prove as brilliant as his 
little mother. 

Densie smiled at this last. It seemed to 
her she would either have to stop house- 
work or else her attempts at club life. 

“Have I a soul above a frying pan?” she 
demanded of herself as she stood over the’ 
stove that night. 

She began again to debate the unfair 
division of labor between the average 
man and woman. She contrasted John’s 
spick-and-span grooming each morning, his 
leaving the house not to return until night, 
confident of a good dinner, his splendid 
free day in the world, meeting new people, 
minds sharpening minds, ideas arguing with 
ideas, each gaining a fresh viewpoint, a 
firmer conviction, a new perspective—she 
envied him. And if he did not feel inclined 
to return he need not—he was head of the 
family, and business was a vast and ex- 
pansive excuse. 

He needed clubs for his business and 
banquets for his political aims and good 
clothes and vacations for appearance and 
mental relaxation, and Densie had always 
adoringly agreed. 

After three years of flat life she began to 
rebel anew—just as she had done back at 
the Little House. She saw no goal ahead. 
Her daughters were both engrossed in their 
own interests; her husband more and more 
careless of her, less the husband and more 
the man of the world. She realized that it 
took money, position and personality to be 
a successful club or society woman. Women 
campaigned as men did—these clubs that 
Densie had joined were not of good stand- 
ing; they were called ‘‘the pussy-willow 
variety.”’ They had seemed elegant to 
Densie—she was fond of old-fashioned ad- 
jectives, such as elegant and grand, and she 
used them, though her family promptly 
informed her that only shopgirls included 
them in their vocabularies. 

The clubs that would really give Densie 
mental stimulus and soul massage were far 
beyond her—as yet. She had only burnt 
the chops by ruminating at length over 
the situation. 


dhe Sullivans moved in the spring, anda 
distressing crew, the Hendersons, came 
in their stead—three children, the father, 
mother and an aunt; and they took upon 
themselves the liberty of running up to 
Densie to borrow everything that they 
needed to make life livable! 
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““They’ve got the lend-me’s,” Kenneth 
said. “‘Lend me this and lend me that; and 
by heck, mummy, they’ve bought the 
place—the littlest boy told meso! Sothere’s 
no chance for them to move in a year.” 

And he sat down rather pensively, though 
an hour later Densie saw him playing with 
the children, and she consoled herself by 
the thought that it might be a good thing 
for Kenneth. 

The noise they made was intolerable, but 
their influence was worse. Kenneth soon 
learned to swear in a finished fashion and he 
defied his mother—the boys downstairs did 
and “got by with it,’”” and he mocked Sally 
and became an unmanageable sort of young 
person. 

John was traveling most of the time, so 
he escaped the discomfort. He thought the 
newcomers all right and told Densie to pay 
no attention. If they wanted some eggs— 
why, give them some eggs, and when she 
saw the grocery man coming in with eggs 
for the Hendersons—well, go right down- 
stairs and borrow some eggs in the name of 
Plummer! That was the man’s solution. 
The woman’s was different. If one did not 
return eggs voluntarily—why, there would 
never be anything said, but it would rankle; 
and when one’s garden hose, rake, mops, 
baking powder, butter, gravy ladle and 
bowl, soup plates, Castile soap and best 
table cloth were in turn trotted downstairs 
and not trotted back without a great deal of 
diplomatic hinting, things became strained 
and Densie learned what it means to live 
in a flat with someone who is not affable 
and who is addicted to the loan-me’s. 

Mr. Henderson’s being the landlord added 
an extra gloom. The boys pummeled Ken- 
neth and played sneak tricks on him, chaw- 
ing beef with his white blouse and throwing 
his hat up on a roof; they deliberately 
tracked in mud on Densie’s side of the 
vestibule, and called names after Sally when 
she trotted out to art school dressed in all 
her finery. 

However, Mr. Plummer paid his rent and 
the Hendersons appreciated the fact, so 
they managed to agree to disagree, Kenneth 
bearing the brunt of the enmity. It was not 
pleasant. They felt as if they had taken 
rooms temporarily. Densie was unsettled 
and ill at ease, and when her clubs met for 
the fall she was lackluster, almost afraid to 
take part in them. She had a premonition 
that the Henderson boys would set fire to 
the house if she left it too much alone. 

Sally laughed at her fears. Like her 
father Sally was seldom home. She had 
quarreled with Dean; he said she rouged 
like an actress and men turned to look after 
her on the street, while Sally, angered to 
the utmost, told him not to speak to her 
until she saw fit. Dean was two years 
older and two years wiser than Sally, and 
he took her at her word. She missed 
Dean—he had always been about, no matter 
what she wanted or when or where. But 
Dean had made up his mind to show Sally 
that he could exist without her. 

“Of course, he is only Dean,” she wrote 
Harriet, feeling she mustfhave a confidante; 
the dreams and the dream characters had 
become a trifle shopworn and monotonous 
and she had reached that ridiculous stage 
wherein children feel that their mothers 
cannot understand them. Harriet was her 
only available outlet, and Harriet having 
been away so long had assumed kindly and 
unreal memories and possibilities. ‘Still, 
I do miss him, he was so obliging; and I 
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suppose he is very wonderful to stud 
way he does and work at the same. 
But I am no child, sister dear, and i 
let my personality be submerged. 
envy you in New York, free to do a; 
like and study as you wish. I could; 
study as you do because I’m only Sal}: 
cannot understand those awful proj 
you say you adore to understand. 
some day I am coming to New York 
artist and have a studio and live in gp 
and sandals if I like, and poor my 
won’t have to fuss about me.” __ 
Here Sally inclosed a drawing 
bohemian future with the sink y 
writing desk and her folding bed 
a luxurious bit of paneled woodwe 
outsider. ‘‘I have done well with; 
but I have no encouragement o 
at home. Harriet, I feel we are 


Poor daddy! Mummy is so qui 
he finds her a bore and so he 
Daddy has quite a time keep 
afloat, and whenever he wishes to. 
Sam Hippler mummy cries and 
all her old photograph albums. 
isn’t she too absurd? 

“Then, I’m sorry for mummy, be 
she does want to stop housekeepin 
read things and go to her funny little | | 
Kenneth is positively a hoodlum these 
the Henderson boys have taught hir ; 
rible things, but maybe it is good fo) 
I’m sure I don’t know. - I feel I hay 
own self to develop properly so as ti 
the best of myself to the world throu; 
mediumship of my art and I cannot ¢/i 
the destinies of others.” - | 

Reading this over Sally decided it so |i 
very well, so she closed the letter abi |t 
lest she make a mistake and enrag 
learned sister. She inclosed some g//p 
menu cards which she had made fc 
father’s club, and added naively: “' 
are just ‘spot knockers’—I am going | 
portrait painting.” = 

Harriet being equally unfamiliar it 
Sally responded cordially, saying she |e 
stood the situation and that Sally u 
remember, first of all, she was a h 
being, and she must not stunt her nit 
growth or her natural abilities. She be 
Sally would come to New York as an ti 
and thus find herself, and she thout: 
lamentable that mummy was so help] |. 

By the time the letter reached Sy 
frivolous mood had overtaken her a 
was intent on new frocks and the | ‘ 
making gold-tinsel slippers by a 


ones several coats of luster paint. 
riet’s letter sounded prosy and old-m 
and she crinkled up her little fo 
thoughtfully as she debated whic sh 
would rather be—a famous artist «(th 
leader of New York society, the latte 
ning without much of an effort. She 
up Dean Laddbarry and told him tc )m 
and see her that evening, and when di 
she even made candy for him and se sh 
had only been fooling about being 
thereby readjusting the rose-colored 
tacles before his honest gray eyes anc |ak 
ing Densie delighted at the prosp| ° 
Sally’s becoming like other girls. 
New Year’s, 1905, brought an imp (al 
event into Densie’s life. usual F 1 
had avoided a home yacation. TI : 


quiet ingenuity on her part Densi 
been made delegate to a midwintei 
York convention of clubs. She men [it 

(Continued on Page 77) | 
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_NOTHING IS CHANGED BUT THE LABEL 


With the new year comes a new label for Borden’s Evaporated 

Milk—the pure, wholesome milk of many uses, reduced to 

the thickness of rich cream and sealed in sterilized cans. 
When buying evaporated milk look for this trade mark 


“The milk that cuts the cost of cooking” 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


| " Borden Building Established 1857 New York 
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Neponset Board 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST a 


Are You Going 
to Build or Repair” 


F YOU want the best NEPONSET roof your money can buy, select 
NEPONSET Twin Shingles for the new house or re-roofing the old home. 


Perhaps your building is the kind to which a really distinctive roll roofing 
is best adapted. Then you should select our pattern roofing, or NEPONSET 
Paroid, Slate Surfaced, for laying right over the worn-out wooden shingles. 
In any NEPONSET roof you get a real economy roof and one that provides 
beauty, durability and waterproof qualities at the lowest possible cost per year. 


There are NEPONSET roofs which for more than twenty years have 
defied time and the elements—stayed useful and beautiful through the heat 
and rain of summer, the cold and storms of winter, and ¢hey wi// not catch frre 
Strom falling sparks. 

There is a NEPONSET roof for every building, from the fine residence 
to the modest farm building. Every NEPONSET Product has back of it 
the manufacturing experience of one hundred and twenty-four years. 


- Neponset Twin Shingles Self-spacing, 
the only twin shingle. One man can lay them, 
firesafe, waterproof, a solid piece of heavy felt, 
waterproofed with time-defying asphalt, heavily 
surfaced with natural color crushed red or green 
slate. Application is so simple they can be applied 
faster than wooden shingles and with less nails. 


Neponset Paroid Roofing Familiarly 
spoken of by thousands of users throughout the 
world as “PAROID”. One of the first ready 
roofings made, and through all these years has 
built up a cumulative record of quality and long 
service which is unequaled. Natural red slate, 
green slate or gray surfacing. 


Neponset Building Paper Use the 
greatest care in selecting the building paper. 
The paper must be waterproof. NEPONSET 
Building Papers are waterproof, airproof, odor- 
less, and save fuel because they keep out 
draughts, dampness and cold. 


Neponset Board (Quartered Oak Finish) 
If you want the enjoyment of being your 
own decorator and your own carpenter, use 
NEPONSET Board for paneling, wainscoting, 
and ceiling your rooms. It is just the thing for 
office partitions, and many builders specialize 
in using NEPONSET Board instead of laths 


and plaster. 


All NEPONSET Building Products—roofing, wall board and building paper—are made just as 
much for the house owner who may do his own repairing as for the builder of a new structure 


BIRD & SON, Inc. °"%5:"** 277 Neponset St., East Walpole, Massachusetts 


New York Washington, D.C. 


1472 West 76th Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


BIRD 
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‘loward a Better lomorro 


HE rough hand of war shook all the ranks of men 
out of their old grooves of thought. It brought into 
close and wholesome contact those who invest their capital 
in industry and those who invest their labor in industry. 


In every factory, every mill, every enterprise in the 
land, this shoulder-touch of closer sympathy and _ co- 
operation has been felt. 


Now is the chosen hour, in every business, for man- 
agement and men to join in putting ‘heir own house in 
order. Now is the time for both to apply the sane and 
fundamental principle of the square deal—with just profit 
to all concerned. 

The interests of the investor of money 
and the investor of labor are identical. The 
realization of this fact assures the dawn of a 
Better Tomorrow. 


* a * 


ELIEVING that American industry is 

going courageously toward its greater 
destiny, we wish to state the basis for our 
own faith. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Four years ago in our house publication, “The Hy- 
draulic Press,” we went on record with all of our own 
people as follows: “We are rapidly coming to the time 
when the phrase ‘Capital and Labor’ will be forgotten. 
All those connected with a business will be banded to- 
gether for one purpose—the success of that business, be- 
cause each one connected with it will be getting that part 
of the success to which he is entitled.” 


The working out of this principle in our case has not 
always been easy. We have made our mistakes. We 
know that we have a long way yet to go. 


We can, however, report these practical 
benefits—a quality and economy of produc- 
tion we had not known before, a growing 
measure of profit, and, last but not least, a 
feeling of mutual content running far beyond 
our hopes. 


This is the second of a series of articles in 
this publication. _On March 22 will ap- 
pear “‘The House in Order.’’ 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 
of Cleveland 
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(Contirued from Page 72) 

. John with the added wish that he 
i 

yu always say you ought to go to 
York more, and you have not been 
nce since Harriet went toschool. Let 
abine interests and go for a week. It 
right to have Harriet a stranger, and 
is old enough to run the house and 
fter Kenneth. I was married when 
nineteen.” : 

n debated the matter; it did not al- 
er suit him. He would want to do 
Densie would disapprove of doing, 
ough Harriet was an inducement he 
to think up excuses why he should 
1 home. ee 

it we haven’t been on a trip together 
\unt Sally died. Before that I could 
the children with her. We went to 
ngton and to Pittsburgh and that 
- trip up in Canada—don’t you re- 
er? I’d like to see how it feels to go 
ng with my husband.” 

spoke lightly, but her lips trembled. 
1, if that’s the case’’—John good- 
idly laid aside his paper— 
ppose it’s all settled. 
3; a fact, Densie, we 
't been anywhere to- 
, have we?” 

id I haven’t been to 
1 in four months,” she 
d her confession.’ “‘We 
iting to be backsliders.”’ 
t’s turn over a new leaf, 
me social clubs, do good 
ts this winter. Hang it 
Yre not old! I’m sure 
ot. And with the chil- 
sarly grown and Kenneth 
lamb there’s no reason 
‘ied down,” 
aven’t noticed that you 
he said demurely. 
‘siness would have gone 
wall if I had stayed by 
2 like an old man,” he 
ad testily. ‘I’ve tried 
/e you understand ——” 
_, | did, John, truly. It 
that all at once I wanted 
(away some place else 
i; this city and this flat, 
12 someone else cook my 
and think about locking 
brat night. It has been 
(time since I have had a 
in. You see, my expenses 
tid, and that. makes it 
2asy for you.” 
)iat does this fearless del- 
save to do? Stand ona 
ox on the corner of 
Wway and Forty-second 
»ind exhort wives toleave 
eind husband and study 
lure of the heathen?”’ 
sas laughing at her seri- 
(3. 
\, it isn’t religious—you 
teemedinterested before, 
ver explained it. This 
cb is organized to keep 
a; with the times, study 
2; topics. You men don’t 
zhow tied we American 
¢ are who dc housework 
lar and rear the family, 
h same time being ex: 
é to be comrades to our 
ds and intelligent host- 
‘ir our husbands’ friends! 
self, for example—I’m 
uzry as a beggar to learn 
itthe world outside my 
Ws.” = 
Ui—do you go in for suf- 
2nd that sort of thing?” 
v; a trifle disapproving. 


| ave never joined the suffrage club,’ 


[‘ all—when Ihave some more money. 
sre not joined so easily as you think. 
ive the old-time notion of missionary 
n circles, where everyone came to gos- 
a doughnuts and drink coffee, and 

is all there was to it. Some of the 

women in the city are club women, 
sht for office as you have fought. 
hi, position, money, brains are all 


ae assets, but I think brains win out 
ee 

bring lecturers and singers from 
rk to brush us up, and we study as 


ured things as we can find.” Her face 
fl hed with eagerness. 

[¢n’t know whether it’s a good thing,”’ 
. bated masterfully. “It takes up 
‘4d you can’t seem content with any- 


se. I don’t mean you, Densie, but 
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I’ve heard husbands talk about it. If you 
had a great deal of money, would you bother 
with it?” 

“Tf I had a great deal of money,” said 
this small rebel, “‘I would never wash an- 
other dish or darn a pair of stockings, cook 
another dinner or mop another floor. I 
would be as idle as the rose-leaf princess 
that I used to tell the children about for a 
bedtime story. I hate it!” 

She stood up before her husband and 
crossed her arms defiantly. 

““Why—Densie!”” His world tottered 
about his ears. 

““Why—John,” she retorted, “‘you don’t 
suppose I want to stay a little nobody, do 
you? I’ve tried to put all of you first and 
I shall keep on trying, only deep inside 
something says to me, as it is saying to 
thousands of American women, ‘Be your- 
self first of all!’ And I have to keep that 
very carefully stifled.” 

““What has made you feel this way? 
Women never used to.” He leaned for- 
ward anxiously, and as she looked at him 
her little face melted into a motherly smile. 


, 
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handicaps of our early environment and be 
one with this new generation and its plat- 
form. You have done so, in a sense, be- 
cause you are a man and have a man’s 
rights—the rights that this past era un- 
fairly gave to man and not to woman. You 
have stayed in the world and caught up 
with the march, you have not had the 
petty, humiliating,’ endless tasks that fall 
to no one else but a woman—a woman with 
a family. Oh, I don’t mind the doing 
them, for I was taught it was a sacred mis- 
sion—but they leave their mark when you 
try to keep step with the present-day trend 
of affairs. John, it is so much harder to be 
born at the end of one era than at the 
beginning of another—as our children were. 
Some time this era will change too—in a 
hundred years or so—and with it will come 
another epoch. This strange frankness 
about all matters; this analytical, scien- 
tific, cynical viewpoint toward the old 
matters of faith and religion; this blunt, im- 
polite method of brooking no interference 
with one’s wishes and breaking away from 
home ties as our daughter has done; this 


“‘A Lot of Us Get Together and Talk Over Knotty Problems; We Row a Good Deal, I 
F Admit, But it’s Corking Fun’’ 


“T don’t know, John, dear. Don’t worry— 
I shan’t elope and be found disguised in 
men’s clothes.”’ 

“T thought your clubs were only a pas- 
time. You really take them seriously, Den- 
sie. Tell me why.” 

“Because you and I were born at the 
end of a certain era—American Victorian— 
call it what you like—but it was a distinct 
era with certain beliefs and limitations and 
admirable qualities; and it has ended. 
Therefore, you and I, as many, many people 
of to-day, are dragged into the new era. I 
have noname for it as yet, but it ought to 
be astimulating, splendid name, and it must 
be a more permanent era than the one just 
passed. We of the old régime must either be 
labeled hopeless by the younger generation 
and be passed by, left to live with memories; 
or else we must forge ahead despite the 


curious, irreverent method of hasty living 
from day to day in the easiest, the most 
showy, the most extravagant fashion—it, 
too, will pass. 

“And yet we must be fair—we of the 
older régime see only the faults of the new, 
even as they do ours; and there are 
strong virtues and benefits in each! I won- 
der if these modernists have not flattered 
themselves that they are progressive when 
they are really destructive. Has that ever 
occurred to you? John, some time some- 
thing will teach America to pray again with 
a child’s faith and to conserve her resources 
and her energies, and if we of the older 
period are left that long on earth we may 
help her in her task. For with all the excess 
of sentimentality and slowness of action 
and narrowness of viewpoint of our era, we 
did learn to pray and to work and to save!” 


ve 


She paused, embarrassed at her outburst. 
John was looking at her almost awesomely. 
But it is true that no man ever really loves 
a clever woman. He admires her and likes 
to take her in to dinner and declare she is 
the ideal girl for his chum to marry—but 
for himself some stupidly sweet little thing 
who can make flaky pie crust and wear 
ruffled white-muslin dresses is more to his 
heart’s delight. Such a woman had Densie 
been, and now in her quiet, kindly manner 
she had told him a great truth. One always 
knows when a truth has been voiced even 
though he struggle to deny it. Densie had 
been born at the end of an era and thrust 
into a strange and confusing period of 
which she disapproved, yet tried to imitate 
and follow. It echoed again to his ears that 
something might come to sweep aside Amer- 
ica’s gigantic cobwebs of extravagance and 
useless spending, fill her churches and crush 
her youthful conceit. 

It seemed prophetic. The thought an- 
noyed him. It reminded him he was get- 
ting along. Densie] was forty-one. He 
was forty-three. B-r-r! «44 

: “You’ve been reading too 
much stuff,” he said brusquely. 
“T think you better go buy a 
pretty dress and we’ll do New 
York.” 

He tried to feel enthusiastic 
about it, but it was a failure. 
He wondered if she would go 
to endless club meetings and 
drag him to lukewarm ban- 
quets and he would have to be 
surroynded by strong-minded 
women who were marching on 
to freedom—wherever that 
might be! 

“T will buy a new dress; 
my things are too ancient to 
be seen. Sally has always had 
the right of way when it 
comes to clothes.” 

And he was thankful that 
she had sidetracked the more 
serious question. When Sally 
learned of the trip she was ag- 
grieved that she was not to 
go. It was so unheard-of for 
mummy to have aholiday; but 
after a little she had coaxed her 
parents to let her have a party 
and to buy a new muff. She 
was quite resigned by the time 
they were ready to go; after 
all, mummy would want her to 
be in bed by nine and daddy 
would be cross becausemummy 
fussed, and she would not have 
had a good time. She would 
wait and save the money to go 
alone to visit Harriet. Who 
knew—if unhampered by an 
anxious mummy and a hand- 
some daddy she might ‘meet 
the great love of her life! 

Densie bought smoky pearl- 
gray satin to make the dress 
herself, which she did, and 
robbed it of any style, though 
the material was excellent. It 
looked a trifle queer, she ad- 
mitted as she tried it on. Still 
it was a new dress and she was 
an old married woman at 
whom no one would be apt to 
look. She got new boots and 
a black hat which Sally se- 

« lected. Her old things must 
do for traveling. She found 
time to make Harriet some 
goodies and to cook and bake 
for Sally and Kenneth so as to 
last them well into the week. 

They went down to the me- 
tropolis by night, arriving in 
themorning. John insisted on 

driving to the best hotel of which he knew, 

though Densie timidly protested it seemed 

a rather huge price to pay for a room and 

bath, and then all their meals extra. But 

John paid no attention to her murmurings. 

She looked awesomely at the uniformed 
maids and liveried, patronizing bell boys, 
who viewed her superciliously. She felt 
strangely out of place in the modern bed- 
room, the cafionlike streets yawning below 
and the roar of the city in her ears. 

After breakfast they started out to find 
Harriet—it was to be a complete surprise. 
It was Saturday morning, and according to 
Harriet’s schedule she had no classes. They 
took a cab because John did not want to 
bother to find the way, and it was such fun 
to lean back and watch the city swirl about 
them. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Un-retouched photograph of 34x 5 Goodyear Solid Tire which is one of an original Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rut /™ 
set of Goodyears that has given 40,000 miles of service and is still running on a 1-ton 
truck owned by The Baltimore Chair & Furniture Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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 40,000-Mile Set of Tires 


a ESPITE running for 3 years and covering 40,000 miles, the original 
set of four Goodyear S-V Solid Tires is still doing good work on one 


of our 1-ton trucks. 


They are economy tires.’’— Charles W. London, 


for The Baltimore Chair & Furniture Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


under conditions frequently unfavor- 
able, a set of four Goodyear Solid 
Truck Tires is still running on a 1-ton truck 
owned by The Baltimore Chair & Furniture 


Bee: three years of continuous service 


Company, manufacturers and renters of fur- 


niture since 1906. 


These tenacious tires have traveled 40,000 
miles. And yet not one of them has worn 
down sufficiently to require immediate re- 
placement. 


They cost $149.70. Consequently, it is clear 
that they have served at the astoundingly 
Tow figure of less than a tenth of a cent per 
tire mile. 


During the entire three-year period their 
endurance has been tested by continuous 
service over all sorts of routes in and around 
Baltimore. The battering they have received 


| tegularly from. bad pavements has been in- 


creased by the top-swaying of the capacity 


loads of furniture which they have helped 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
; 
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to carry. 


Again and again these veteran Goodyear Solid 
Tires have had to submit to the attacks of 


alleys, but their treads still remain thick 
with rubber. 


This record, like others already published, 
serves to show that these tires not only deliver 
exceptional individual mileages but also 
unusual general average mileages. The scores 
for sets in city service often range from 
15,000 to 25,000 miles and sometimes even 
past the 40,000 mark given here. 


Indeed, officials of the aforementioned com- 
pany state that they are now using Goodyear 
S-V Solid Tires on their two other trucks. 
They add that these additional Goodyears 
are demonstrating the same kind of wearing 
qualities noted in the first set. 


They, therefore, had a very sound reason for 
specifying Goodyear Solid Tires on a fourth 
truck which they purchased recently. 


The experience of this company is simply 
another indication that the widespread adop- 
tion of Goodyear Solid Truck Tires is based 
on nothing less than their decisive economy. 


Users of these tires have the added advantage of 
prompt, thorough and safe service from asystem 
of hundreds of Goodyear Truck Tire Service 


Stations well distributed over the country. 


_ dangerous litter in railroad yards and 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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For Letter Writing— 
The Scientifically Simple 


DICTAPHONE 


So scientifically simple that it gives 
you 50% to 100% more letters per 
day at one-third less cost. 

So scientifically simple that you just 
talk naturally into the mouthpiece. 


So scientifically simple that the 
operator can control your fastest 
dictation. 


The Dictaphone is simple and 
dependable. Always ready for all 
kinds of dictation—letters, memos, 
“ticklers,”” inter-ofhce communications 
or appointment reminders. 


15-Minute Demonstration 


It takes no longer than that for The Dictaphone 
man to call’with a machine and prove in your 
office, on your work, that The Dictaphone is 
scientifically simple, and gives more letters at 
less cost. Phone or write the nearest branch 


office for the 15-minute demonstration. 


Registered in the U.S. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 113-B, Woolworth Building, New York City 
Write for booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” 
made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 


Branches Everywhere 


| conquer. 
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THE PROBLE 


HE pro- 

prietor 
of a retail 
crockery 
and glass- 
ware store 
in an impor- 
tant Western 
city sighed 
for more 
worlds to 


He had an 
established 
profitable. 
business, 
but it was 
located on 
one of the 
quieter 
streets, 
three blocks 
away from 
the actual 
retail center 
of the city. 

Some- 
times of an 
afternoon 
this crockery merchant would walk down 
into the busy department-store section, 
looking round at the handsomely trimmed 
show windows, the crowded sidewalks, the 
closely parked line of automobiles at the 
curb; and he would reflect discontentedly 
that in his quiet location there was no 
chance for an ambitious man. He felt that 
if he could just’ move his store to one of 
the busy downtown corners he would dou- 
ble or treble his business. 

At last his opportunity came. A location 
was offered him on one of the best corners 
in the city, in the same block with two 
leading department stores, half a square 
from the city’s newest and finest hotel and 
directly across the street from the principal 
theater. Fully two-thirds of the people 
who went downtown on any given day 
would pass the door at some time during 
their trip. 

The crockery man rented the location. 
The rent, to be sure, was a thousand dol- 
lars a month instead of the two hundred 
and fifty he had paid in the quieter section; 
but he rightly figured that the extra rent 
would not matter if his volume of business 
increased accordingly. He spent con- 
siderable money in remodeling his new 
quarters, had a big removal sale at the old 
place, and moved to his stylish location to 
the accompaniment of full-page advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, 2 formal opening 
with an orchestra and souvenirs, and a 
genuine French china dinner set given to the 
lady who held the lucky number. All the 
newspapers sent reporters, who wrote up 
the opening and described the store just as 
if it had been a private function. 


The Transient Trade 


But somehow business did not increase 
‘in the new location.as much as the crockery 
man felt he had a right to expect. The 
crowds were on the streets as always, but 
only an infinitesimal percentage seemed to 
be interested in hand-painted china, cut 
glass or artistic pottery. More people 
came into the store than at the old loca- 
tion, but a far greater percentage of them 
were lookers rather than buyers. 

It came to be impressed upon the crock- 
ery merchant that crowds of people on the 
sidewalks, no matter how well dressed and 
prosperous looking, do not necessarily 
mean big business. for the storekeepers. 
And he learned that it is one thing to do 
business with a well-established clientéle of 
regular customers and another thing to 
cater successfully to transient trade. 

It takes much greater capital to do busi- 
ness with transient customers. Where the 
selection is small, a regular patron may 
trust the reputation of the house and make 
his purchase without a large number to 
choose from; but the transient customer is 
not influenced by any feelings of friendship. 
He relies on his own judgment only, and 
he demands a large selection on which to 
base his judgment. 

At the end of his first year in the down- 
town location the crockery man found that 
his business showed an increase of about 


a 
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unless payment was made in advanei 
There is nothing more discouraging |s 


a retail business going wrong. It is a 
tically impossible to cut’ down exp i 
Rent and clerk hire go on every day in 
advertising bills, electric-light bills, f 
bills, and all sorts of other bills seem 
brought in every hour. Bank runner 
sent notices of notes about to fall du 
creditors make sight drafts accompani| 
sharp letters saying that patience hi 
ceased to be a virtue, and unless the ‘a 
is paid the account will be placed itl 
hands of an attorney for collection. 
the proprietor must act before cust 
quite carefree and buoyant, even t] 
he can see bankruptcy just round th 
ner and himself branded through life; pp 
who owed money that he did not pay 


The Banker's Advan | 


It was during the second year thi til 
crockery man’s affairs became so desj 
that he went to see his banker to ask jt 
loan to meet his pressing obligations. | 
official was one of the old-time be 4 
who had got into the profession af 
career of successful retailing, and he Ie 
storekeeping from errand boy to exec | 

“No; I won’t loan you money t(0 
tinue where you are,” he told the 
chant; “but I will give you some»: 
advice for nothing: Get out of that et 
priced store and go back to your old)t 
tion. Tell the public frankly, throug 
newspapers, that you made a misté}! 
moving, and invite all your old cust \@ 
to meet you back at the old place. |- 

“You are finding out,” continue! 
banker, “what a lot of people in the t 
States have learned during the last 0M 
years; and that is, crowds of people il 
necessarily mean increased busines 
an example, look at all the towns tht 
out the country that have pulled off Wi¢ 
Fairs and similar shows. The local 
chants enthusiastically subscribe 1! 
to finance their exposition, figuring} 
they will get it back with interest 
the crowds begin to arrive. Sometim| 
crowds never come; but even whe) 
attendance is big the merchants ar! 
appointed at the business they do. | | 

“What should be remembered is! 
People do not go away on sight-see" 
pleasure trips to buy merchandise. fi 
away from home they spend some 1" 
round hotels and restaurants, but th)® 
not choose that time to buy clothes, ™ 
ture, wrist watches, fireless cookers (7 
glass water sets. In the first, place,” 
don’t want to be bothered with call 
such things home. In the second / 
they feel that they ought to speney” 
money with their home-town merc 
just as you and I do. And in the 
place, most of them feel that it is an€ 
sive trip anyhow. 4 

(Continued on Page sae ‘ 
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Three of the many 
fine values in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery 


MISS NANCY 


A light-weight lisle 
stocking with extra fine 
silk finish. Special anti- 
run stitch. Brown, gray, 
black and white. 


Price 35c pair 


RED RIDING 
HOOD 
A good play and 
school stocking for chil - 
dren. Medium weight. 
Soft lisle finish yarn. 
pronely double rein- 
forced heels and toes. 
Feet and toes smooth, 
seamless and even. 
Black or white. 


Price 30c pair 


Trade Mark 


BIG SISTER 

A fine, wide elastic 
out-size_ stocking with 
extra wide elastic top. 
Medium weight. Made 
from soft combed lisle 
finish yarn. Strongly 
double reinforced heels 
and toes. Balbriggan, 
black and white. 

Price 35c pair 


Hosiery that Wears Longer 
Than You Expect 


Many women have written us that Durable- DURHAM Hosiery has worn 
better than they expected. 

You will have the same experience when you try Durablee DURHAM. It 
wears longer because every pair is strongly reinforced at points of hardest 
wear. Because the materials are better and the workmanship more careful. 

Buy this serviceable hosiery for every member of the family and you will 
save money and avoid darning. Buy it by the box and have a good supply 
of really satisfactory stockings. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


There are styles for every season of the year, for work, dress or play and the same honest 
wearing value is woven into every pair. [The tops are wide and elastic; legs are full length ; 
sizes are accurately marked; soles and toes are smooth, seamless and even, and the genuine 
Durham dyes prevent farliie under hardest wearing or washing conditions. 


You should be able to buy Durable- DURHAM Hosiery at any dealer’s. If you do not find it, write to 
our Sales Department at 88 Leonard Street, New York, and we will see that you are supplied. 


A free Catalog showing the many Durable- DURHAM styles and colors will be mailed upon request. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N. C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 


Durables DURHAM Hosiery is not a product of child labor. No person under 14 years is 


employed. Industrial conditions under supervision of experts trained in U. S. Government courses on 
employment management. Average working day is 8 hours and 15 minutes. 
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Setting a Candle 
to Catch a Thief 


UTSIDE air that filters through the 

brick-enclosing walls of boilers, costs 
industrial America many thousands of 
dollars each year because such leakage 
“cools” the fire, kills draft and therefore 
wastes coal to the extent of thousands of 
tons in the national aggregate. 


Yet, just as the detection of such leaks is easy 
(see note under picture), so is the remedy simple; 
but it is simple largely through the pioneer work 
of Johns-Manville in its practical contributions to 
boiler-furnace improvement. 


Through a complete line of products listed below, 
Johns-Manville can assure plants of new standards 
of heat saving in the boiler-room; standards that 
met and satisfied the Government during the coal 
crisis just past, when tons of fuel were saved 
and many hours of shut-downs averted—at a 
consequent increase in factory production. 


Seldom has conservation been better served by 
Johns-Manville than in this branch of its service. 


And it can be predicted that the products listed 
below, and the expert knowledge of their applica- 
tion, will be of as great service to the nation in 
this present period of post-war readjustment as 
they were during the war. 


Because to the progressive plant, conservation 
has become permanently a national obligation, as 
well as a business expedient. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories— Branches in 63 Large Cities 


These Johns- Manville Products save 
fuel in boiler-rooms: 


WOODEN frame, over which is the boiler wall, which means | ; 
fastened a square of cardboard waste. By this method an entire bo 


i - an ickly tested. 
having a small aperture at its center, wall cam be very quieiiy 


High Temperature (Refractory ) Cements for 
boiler settings. 


Aertite Boiler Wall Coating for boiler wall 


exteriors. | h h is pressed against a boiler wall and Thi i } 
¥% 2 is small device was the test 
Monolithic Baffle Walls—tight, durable, easy roug Say the edges temporarily but completely apparatus last year, in hundreds| 
to install; prevent short circuiting of hot ° p sealed by some plastic material. boiler-rooms, at a time when coal s | 
gases. oh ing was a vital war necessity. 


It is obvious that any leakage in the | 
part of the boiler wall covered by this Thousands of tons of coal have bi 
frame, will immediately be detected by ‘ saved by preventing boiler wall le) 
the inrush of air at the small aperture age and by similar corrective measv 
in the center of the cardboard, conse- at and around the boiler furnace. | 


quently, a candle flame, held to this A complete service in this departm 
aperture will be sucked inward, thus of engineering was one of the imf ; 


immediately revealing the fact that tant contributions made by Jo! 
there is an infiltration of air through Manville during the fuel crisis. 


Ashestos Sheets and Blocks for insulating hot 
surfaces; Insulating Cements. 

Heat Insulations for steam and hot water 
piping. 

Steam Traps. 

Sea Ring Packing—eliminates unnecessary 
friction between rod or plunger and pack- 
Ing. 


esto: 


ia its allied products 


INSULATION 


i 
hates at he lens et 
— 
5 


CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 


ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


(Continued from Page 80) 
w let us consider your present loca- 
ou are paying a thousand dollars a 
rent because the owner of the 
‘yy has had a man check up the 
and found that an average of 
-seven hundred people pass that 
every hour. But let us analyze the 
The big hotel round the corner is 
ible for a large proportion. But hotel 
are not in a position to buy china 
sets or hand-painted vases. 
course your location looks mighty 
nd prosperous on the afternoons 
here is a matinée at the theater 
the street. But the matinée crowds 
nking how handsome the. leading 
as, not of buying library lamps or 
cookers. The same thing applies to 
ongs of people coming from the two 
houses in the next block. The office 
g in your vicinity brings a great 
substantial people past your door; 
yy are mostly men, and the bulk of 


de is with women. 

so I say, go back to your old loca- 
Tou can probably dispose of your 
lease, because it is just the sort of 
adrug store or confectionery shop 
line that caters distinctly to tran- 
rade. The location may be worth 
dollars a month for some lines 
but not for yours.” 
merchant took his banker’s 
de a strategic retreat back to 
tion, where he is again doing his 
g business of former days, dis- 
all his bills and making money. 
an’s experience is typical of hun- 
eases to be found every year 
1out the country. There seems to be 
ig among retailers that if a man can 
at the highest-priced location in his 
where the crowds are thickest, his 
jis assured. This idea has been a 
to owners of business property 
sre. But places of medium size— 
hat are just beginning to feel them- 
ities—have been affected most. 


| Rents Getting Steeper 


udred-thousand class was recently 
Invariably the figures showed that 
¢ rentals have increased by a far 
percentage than population or bank 
Ws. In such widely separated places 
jolk, Duluth and San Antonio the 
grent of a store in the principal busi- 
ict a dozen years ago was about 
ded dollars a month. 
ty the same room is bringing its 
‘rom three hundred to four hundred 
© month. 
dyears ago an old-established jewelry 
t was doing business in the financial 
cof a large city. It had been in the 
ation for more than fifty years and 
emarkable following among the 
E downtown business men and their 
« Three generations of young men 
o1e In—at twenty-one to ask hesitat- 
tbe shown something suitable as a 
mt young lady; at twenty-five to buy 
magement ring; and at fifty to get 
érl necklace—which is the decisive 
lement of success. 
= ood taste of the concern was so well 
ned that it was no unusual thing for 
baer to call up and say: “I’ve just 
€ an invitation to Miss So-and-So’s 
i. Won’t you please select some- 
e in silver and send it up there for 


vey of rental conditions in cities of. 
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me? Anything up to five hundred dollars 
will be all right. Good-by!”’ 

_ One day a real-estate man came into the 
jewelry store to make some purchase, and 
he casually remarked that he knew of a 
certain corner on a fashionable uptown 
street which would soon be for lease and 
which would make an ideal jewelry-store 
location. The jeweler was interested, for 
the corner mentioned was considered the 
most desirable in the city. The price was 
high, but apparently not too high for the 
location; and after, mature deliberation he 
decided to make the move. 

Three years from that time the jeweler 
held an auction sale to raise money to 
satisfy his creditors; and when they had 
been paid a hundred cents on the dollar he 
had nothing left. In those three years his 
capital of more than a quarter of a million 
dollars had been lost. 
> Such a disastrous outcome would seem 
unreasonable if it had not actually hap- 
pened. The merchant had reasoned that 
even if he lost a considerable number of his 
old customers by moving to the uptown 
location, the transient trade on that street 
would more than make up the difference, 


What the Inquest Showed 


His initial mistake lay in assuming that 
the higher rent would be the only increased 
cost of doing business. But in the new lo- 
cation it was necessary to have higher- 
priced salesmen, an expensive delivery car, 
a doorman in livery, an elaborate electric 
sign, and all the other trimmings of that 
extravagant street. And it took thirty thou- 


sand dollars of his capital to buy fixtures for | 


the uptown establishment that would be in 
keeping with the standard set by his com- 
petitors. But fixtures, though figuring as 
assets in the financial statements of a busi- 
ness, are so much tied-up capital. 

It was, however, the radically changed 
character of his trade that really caused 
the merchant’s downfall. Instead of the 
easy-going methods of dealing with old cus- 
tomers, who trusted the firm’s judgment 
both in taste and values offered, each cus- 
tomer had to be shown. 

In the old location when a regular patron 
came in and asked to see something in the 
way of a platinum bracelet watch he was 
quite satisfied if the salesman showed him 
three or four such expensive timepieces, 
and willing to make his selection from that 
number. But in the new location when a 
stranger asked to be shown platinum brace- 
let watches he expected to see at least fifty 
of them. And the transient customer 
seldom bought at the first showing. Not 
knowing the concern, he would usually 
want to satisfy himself that the prices were 
right by looking round in other shops. 

Downtown the jeweler’s stock of a 
quarter of a million dollars had been enough 
to satisfy every requirement of his trade. 
But after he moved he had to carry twice 
that amount in order to make a showing to 
compare with his competitors’. 

Business can be dull even on Fifth Ave- 
nue. Recently the trade papers carried 
a story to the effect that on a certain 
stormy day a well-known Fifth Avenue 
store, which does an annual business of 
many hundreds of thousands, had cash 
receipts of exactly three dollars. When a 
merchant tries to carry more than a half- 
million-dollar stock with a quarter-million- 
dollar capital,he either has to turn his stock 
over fast or pay a lot of interest. And when 

(Concluded on Page 87) 
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A Correct Size 
'> For Every Car. , 


His Engineers Staged 
This Test 


“ HY,” said J. M. W. (President of the X---- 
Auto M’n’f’g Co.) to his engineer, ‘‘should 
a car owner puzzle his brains about the patent 
insides of this, that, and the other battery? 


““Most sensible folks who ride in cars don’t know and 
they don’t want to know whether battery plates are 
made of wrinkled rubber or puckered lead. 


“What they do want to know is that they are getting 
-battery service from the best battery made—from a 
battery that can and actually has won a side-by-side 
test, designed to demonstrate beyond question which 
one carries the most power and lives the longest life. 


“Such being the case, it is up to you and me to make 
the test that will settle the question.”’ 


Taking the best two of six batteries submitted— 
Prest-O-Lite and a competitor of equal capacity—the 
engineer placed both together, with a fine new stiff 
eight-cylinder engine, in the coldest room of a big cold 


storage plant. 


There he left the whole exhibit, batteries and engine, 
to chill for seventeen hours in a ten-below-zero tem- 


perature. 


The two batteries were then hooked up in turn to 
the engine, which they were asked to spin continuously — 
to the limit of the battery’s strength and power. 

At the finish of eight successive trials—with a rest 
of from one to three minutes between each—the score 
for the two batteries read:— 


for COMPETITOR for PREST-O-LITE 
142 Seconds 75 Revolutions 237 Se onds 132 Revolutions 
13 i 5 mM 25 10 te 
7 Pa 3 # 10 4 ck 
9 . 3 “a 15 5 5 3 


A victory for the Prest-O-Lite—a clean, decisive 
victory—in the toughest battery contest which could 


possibly be staged. 


The answer—for you who ride in cars and buy bat- 


teries—is self-evident. 


Join the Prest-O-Lite Clan !— 


and forget your battery troubles. 


There is a Prest-O-Lite Service Station man in your 
neighborhood. Write us for his name and address. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
In Canada, The Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


panto 
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SET AIAN ER NNT TERNS SET TTL TEN IE 


J. M. W. of the Prest-O-Lite Clan 
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mobile Owners in America 
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Transporting 
Gargoyle Lubricants 


in Egypt 


HE plows of Egypt are still being pulled by oxen. Able- 
bodied Hindus are carrying building materials on their backs. 


Progressive Japan still has jinrickshaws. | 


But labor grows scarce. Man-work must be diverted to fields 


where it can best serve. Muscle is fast losing the right to compete 


blindly with mechanical power. 


Salad 


Egypt is already taking up farm tractors. Motor-trucks must 


(aa 


go to India. Japan will replace jinrickshaws with taxicabs. 


Wasteful methods are falling by the wayside. The age of 


machinery will not be denied. The work must go on. 


NRE 


~ JAPAN 
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~ SINGAPORE 


SLIOPOLIS 


HE age of machinery spreads outward from America. 

During the ten years ending 1916, nearly $1,150- 
900,000 worth of American machinery was shipped to all 
yarts of the world. 


__ In America alone, 125 leading manufacturers of power 
nachinery specifically recommend or endorse the use of the 
Jacuum Oil Company’ s Gargoyle Lubficants to the pur- 
hasers of their equipment. 6 


Vacuum Oil Company Branches and representatives 
ot the earth. Men serving under the red Gargoyle have 
aught unskilled Malays how to operate their American 
ngines. Oriental and African misuse of lubricants has 


een corrected. The more intelligent peoples who lacked 
aechanical carefulness have become informed. 


} 


New inventions often bring new lubricating needs. 
is these needs arise they will be met by new Gargoyle 
wubricants. ‘To safeguard the correct operation of machin- 
ry going to all parts of the globe, the Vacuum Oil Com- 


any maintains an ever-expanding world organization. 


The work must go on. 


i icants | 


A grade for each type of service 


ASUUM OIL COMPANY, New York, U. S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


: f New York Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan. 
Domestic Branches: Boston Detroit Indianapolis Des Moines 
Philadelphia Chicago : 


= 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor : 


Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine lubrication are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “"B” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 

The Chagt below indicates the grade recommended by the 

Vacuum Oil\Company’s Board of Engineers. The recommenda- 
tions cover all models of both passenger and commercial vehicles 
unless otherwise noted. If your car is not listed in this partial 
Chart, send for booklet “Correct Lubrication” which lists the 
correct grades for all cars. 
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The small eraser on the end of a pencil 
wears away quickly as compared with an 
eraser that is broad and flat. 


So likewise the tire tread which consists of 
small projections wears away quickly as 
compared with the tread which has a broad, 
flat traction-surface. 


In the Michelin Universal three-quarters of 


AL ie ht CRE Sig 6 


the entire tread is traction-surface. Youcan — 
prove this for yourself by holding a piece of 
wire screen over a part of the tread and 


fi 


comparing the number of squares that touch 
the raised portion with the number that” 
cover the portion not raised. , 


This is one of many reasons why Michelin | 
Tires are unsurpassed for durability. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Canadian Headquarters: Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Limited, 782 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 


Dealers in all parts of the world 
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(Concluded from Page 83) 

‘only loses all cash discounts but 
est as well he is headed in a 
sus direction. 

ay sometimes happen that a high- 
ation will scare customers away 
han attract them. A few years ago 
nitalists in one of the larger South- 


put up a two-million-dollar hotel. - 


Joeated on the principal business 
and on either side of the main en- 
retail stores were built. Being next 
hotel lobby, the owners naturally 
that these stores ought to bring 
ces. 
se time a young man who had 
nnected with one of the local cloth- 
ss decided to go into business for 
_and made inquiries with a view of 
at the hotel locations. The price 


dred dollars a month, which was 
more than similar stores on the 
eet rented for; but the agent 
out that it was worth more money 
ght next to the hotel lobby, on ac- 
the transient trade and the prestige 
a location with the townspeople. 
oung clothing merchant recently 
his experiences to the writer. 
ented the place,” he said; ‘‘and, 
‘the price worried me a little, I 
at I could make out. I had been 
d with the clothing business in 
‘a number of years and had a great 
tomers, and I was sure they would 
| patronize me in my new venture. 


into a 


store was a poem in plate glass and 
ak. The news reporter sent round 
‘the newspapers to cover my open- 
that it was among the handsom- 
ng establishments south of Mason 
n’s line. 


afternoon, which caused some 
ing; but the orchestra played lively 
ll day, I gave everyone a ticket that 
id for a chance on a ten-dollar suit 
es, one of my wholesale houses sent 
oral horseshoe, and all my friends 

to wish me good luck. I felt I had 
ng sar for mine was a model store 
ithe best location of a large prosper- 
i; and the only thing lacking for a 
ale business was customers.” 


ustomers Hard to Get 


\ the customers seemed to be hard 
{ I had not expected big business 

the start, realizing that it takes 
work up a paying clientéle; I had 
¢, however, on making expenses the 
' months and after that hoped to 
4 gradually. But even these moder- 
is did not materialize. In order to 
‘penses I needed to average twelve 

dollars in weekly sales, and during 
six months I averaged only about 
| dollars. Things looked pretty 


»w there must be something wrong. 
oing through all the motions of 
l retailing; my advertising copy in 
upers was bright and snappy, my 
e the most attractive in town, 
ck was kept in the most immacu- 
nner. I joined the Chamber of 
ce, gladly worked on all com- 
in order to get my name in the 

an regularly to attend all 
of which I was a member so as 
the friendships of potential cloth- 
vers. It was rough work, but I 
che business. 
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“One day 
I thought I 
discovered 
the trouble. 
I was stand- 
ing just in- 
side my 
doorway 
and could 
hear the 
conversa- 
tion of two 
men who 
were look- 
ing at my 
window dis- 
play. One 
of them had 
evidently 
been con- 
sidering the 
purchase of 
afedora hat, 
which the 
window 
dresser in a 
fit of inspi- 
ration had 
labeled 
Nobby! The man who was interested 
started to move toward the entrance, when 
his companion said: 

**T wouldn’t go in there. These places 
round a big hotel like this always charge 
high prices.’ 

“The man’s remark hit me with a bang! 
My pretty fumed-oak store in its expensive 
location scared some customers away in- 
stead of attracting them! I remembered 
that when traveling I always had an uneasy 
feeling I had to pay more for some things 
round the lobby of a big hotel than the 
same thing would cost elsewhere; and it 
might be perfectly natural that people felt 
the same way about my store.” 


The Critical Period 


“T seemed to be up against the real 
thing. I had a ten-year lease on my hands 
at a high rental and was not even breaking 
even. Unless I could do something to con- 
vince the public my merchandise was just 
as reasonable in price as in any other store 
the chances were good that the sheriff 
would soon come into possession of a high- 
class clothing business. 

‘For a week I lay awake nights to plan 
some way out. It would not do much good 
to advertise in the newspapers that my 
merchandise was reasonably priced, because 
at least half a dozen other clothiers were 
telling the public every day through the 
newspapers that they were the lowest-priced 
houses in town. And, besides, the transient 
customers, whose business I needed, would 
not be much influenced by local newspaper 
advertising anyhow. 

“Tt is sometimes possible for a merchant 


_to force business by carrying a tremendous 


stock and showing greater variety than his 
competitors; but I did not have the capital 
for that kind of merchandising. If I had 
been on a cash basis I might have saved a 
little money in buying my goods; but un- 
luckily I had to buy on credit. 

“At last I thought of nationally adver- 
tised merchandise. If I could fill my win- 
dows with articles which were known to 
have a fixed and certain value, would it not 
prove to the passer-by that my store was 
no higher-priced than others? If I could 
do that, then my prominent location and 
handsome store would count. 

“T had financed my enterprise with a 
few thousand dollars inherited from my 
father’s 
estate, to- 
gether with 
my own sav- 
ings, and 
naturally 
did not have 
any too 
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much capi- 
tal. In buy- 
ing my 
opening 
stock I had 
not gone in 
for nation- 
ally adver- 
tised goods 
for two rea- 
sons: In the 
first place, I 
had an idea 
of making 
my name so 
stronginthe 
community 
that people 
would buy 
my mer- 
chandise 
without any 
further rec- 
ommenda- 
tion. 

leew as 
quite fond 
of telling 
traveling 
men who spoke of the amount of money 
their houses were spending on publicity 
that national advertising meant nothing to 
me; that I did not intend to pay high rent 
and give valuable window space to boost 
the business of some manufacturer up 
North. I also contended that the high-class 
merchant was foolish to feature the same 
article which might be bought at any little 
store on a side street, instead of building up 
a demand for his own private brands. 

“But there was another reason why I 
had not considered advertised merchandise, 
though I had never admitted it to anyone; 
and that was the fear I might have trouble 
in getting credit from the great nationally 
known concerns. They seemed so big and 
powerful that it appeared almost presump- 
tuous for a man like me, with only a few 
thousand dollars of capital and a business 
not self-supporting, to ask for their goods 
on credit. But I made up my mind it had 
to be done, and so I got on the train to go 
after some lines that might help me out of 
my troubles. 

““T was agreeably surprised to find the 
big fellows just as human as anyone, and 
anxious to do business. The first concern 
I went to see was that of a great clothing 
manufacturer whose advertising is familiar 
to every magazine reader in the country; 
and the head of the firm was as cordial as 
though I had been a buyer for a million- 
dollar department store. 

““When an outfit becomes as large as 
ours,’ he told me, ‘there is always the dan- 
ger that we shall become merely a machine. 
One of my biggest jobs nowadays is to see 
that no stiffness creeps into our dealings 
with customers. No matter how strong 
you are, you can’t last long when you don’t 
keep your feet on the ground.’ ”’ 


Some Good Advice 


““This was reassuring; but I had quite a 
bump when the head of the firm turned me 
over to the credit manager. That official 
asked me all the usual questions—how 
much capital I had, how much I owed, 
what my expenses were, and how much 
money I averaged taking in each week. 

“My answers did not show a very bril- 
liant state of affairs; but he seemed pretty 
well satisfied until he asked me how much 
of my business was cash and how much 
credit, and I had replied that about a third 
of my sales 
went on the 
books. I ex- 
plained that 
this was nec- 
essary be- 
cause most 
of my friends 
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were in the habit of buying on credit at 
other stores, and I felt I must give them the 
same accommodation. 

“<«Mhat is pretty bad,’ the credit. man 
observed; ‘and I am going to be frank with 
you. Though your affairs are not prosper- 
ing now, I believe you have a chance for 
success. But I can’t recommend you to my 
firm as a good risk when you are selling a 
third of your merchandise on credit. Right 
there is where the majority of young 
retailers fall down. 

““* A man will go into business on limited 
capital, not at all able to carry accounts; 
but during his first year or two he is so 
anxious to do business that he puts a lot of 
people on his books who have no right to be 
there. All the dead beats of a community 
take fresh courage when a new man opens 
up business on Main Street. 

““*Perhaps my firm will take a chance on 
you, but it can’t take a chance on all the 
people you put on your books. Suppose all 
calculations go wrong and you get into 
trouble. I godown to your town to see what 
can be done about it, and find that you owe 
money to various firms which is past due, 
and your stock is so depleted that you are 
taking in very little cash. But when you 
desperately need money to pay some firm 
which is threatening to bring suit you find 
that many of your accounts are worthless; 
many bid fair to drag out over months 
before being settled; and the man of 
prompt pay who told you to come round to 
his office and get a check any time you 
needed it is away on his vacation.’ ”’ 


Advertised Goods Best 


“*Of course a man may get into trouble, 
even though he sells only for cash; but 
unless his expenses are unreasonably heavy 
my firm cannot lose very much on him. 
Business may be so dull that he cannot 
send us any money; but, in case of a show- 
down, at least he has the merchandise on 
his shelves.’ 

“I got the credit man’s viewpoint, and 
on my promise to sell only for cash in 
future he extended to me a very liberal line 
of credit. I was also successful in getting 
the support of other manufacturers of 
advertised merchandise; and when I got 
back home I put on a sale to close out my 
old lines, telling the public frankly, through 
the newspapers, the plain facts about my 
changed policy. 

“The plan worked. After closing out all 
my old private-brand goods there was prac- 
tically nothing in stock that did not bear 
the name and price tag of some well-known 
manufacturer. I especially featured the 
factory-printed price tags in my window 
displays. The high-price theory would not 
stand when everything in sight bore the 
plainly printed price that was advertised 
in all the magazines of America. 

“The fixed advertised price was a partic- 
ularly good weapon in the fight for tran- 
sient business. People away from home are 
inclined to be suspicious. But when a 
stranger comes into my store, disposed to 
regard me as a profiteer—and, anyhow, 
much higher-priced than the merchants 
back home—it is a great relief to lay an 
article on the counter, silently turn up the 
tag with the factory price printed on it, and 
at the same time place beside it a full-page 
advertisement from some magazine. 

“No salesmanship is necessary other 
than being pleasant. There is the article, 
there is the advertisement, and there is the 
price. Confidence is established, for the 
doubting customer has seen the same thing 
advertised and sold at the same price by 
the storekeepers in his own home town. 

“Tt was not long before I reached a pay- 
ing basis; and I have stayed there ever 
since. By handling only merchandise that 
had a known fixed value I got the people 
to the point where they were not afraid 
of my fumed-oak fixtures and high-priced 
location.” 
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TWIST DRILLS-REAM 
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Your Men Know ‘‘W &B”’ 


Drills and Civilization 


AN began his education by making contrivances to serve his needs. To 
make them hold together he had to have holes. To have holes he 


needed drills. 


Today every industry and every product is based 
—tosome degree—on holes. Whether itis your 
Watch or the Panama Canal, both exist because 
of holes—and back of every hole is a Drill. 


““W & B”’ Drills make accurate holes and are 
obtainable in all types and sizes for all pur- 
poses in Carbon and High Speed steel. There 
is also a complete line of ‘‘W & B” Reamers. 


itman 


Holes cost money. Metals are hard. Work 
must be precise. The better the Drill and the 
Reamer the quicker and better the holes, and 
the less they cost. 


Cheap holes lead to profits and progress, and 
the best Drills and Reamers make the cheapest 
holes. ‘The employer gets more production 
and the drill press operator gets more pay. 
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Twist Drill and Reamer Quality 


“W & B” Cuts Hole Costs 


RILL-cheapness means hole-expense. The Drill isn’t the only thing. There’s labor, 
and time. Poor Drills make few holes, have to be sharpened often or break easily. 
Every delay means expense—increased overhead, lost production, more Twist Drills. 


Whitman & Barnes is a sixty-five year old name. ‘SW & B”’ 
Drills and Reamers have helped to build the Panama 
Canal, the Grand Central Station, the New York Elevated 
Railroads, Ships, Trucks, Tractors, Bridges, Engines, Farm 
Machinery, Automobiles, Locomotives, Steel Cars and all 
kinds of manufactured products, everywhere. 


For a lifetime ‘“‘W & B”’ Drills and Reamers have been un- 
surpassed in hole-making quickness, accuracy and economy. 


The careful, intelligent, thrifty shops know ‘‘W & B”’ tools 
by performance. From the small manufacturer to the United 


Established 


States Government, the demand for ‘‘W &B’’ Drills and 


Reamers has filled our factories with high grade orders. 


‘“*W&B’’ means experience, research, achievement, 
capacity, fair dealing, promptness, technical accuracy and 
reasonable prices. Use our experience and reputation by 
specifying ‘*W & B”’ Carbon or High Speed Twist Drills 


and Reamers. Right for all industries. 


The Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices: Akron, O. 
Factories: Akron, O., Chicago, Ills., St. Catharines, Ont. 


65 Years 
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This Seal when shown on 
Continental Motor nameplate 
has a red circle border. 


“Let's all keep industry hum- 
ming by working together— 
employers and employees—in 
harmonious co-operation. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR, 


Wm. B. Wilson, Secretary.” 
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“This Continental Red Seal Does 
More Than Guarantee a Good Motor” 


When you see a motor with the Continental Red Seal you know 
that you’ve found a-good motor. 


When you see a truck with a Continental Red Seal Motor you 
can be pretty sure that you’ve found a good truck. 


Good motors marked with the Continental Red Seal are not acci- 
dents, but certainties. These motors have been tried out, in hun- 
dreds of thousands of trucks and passenger cars, under every con- 
ceivable condition of service over a period of sixteen years. Their 
merit, consequently, is sure, essential, dependable. 


Good trucks embodying the Continental Red Seal Motor are the 
rule rather than the exception. The several-score manufacturers 
of trucks and cars that use Continental Motors in their product 
year after year, thus show their willingness to buy the best obtain- 
able. Their judgment in respect to the other units selected is apt 
to be equally good. Certainly these manufacturers are among the 
most stable and most successful in the entire industry. 


Make sure that the Continental Red Seal is on the motor in the 
truck or car you buy. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Factories: 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 


Largest exclusive motor manufacturers 
in the world. 


America’s StandanT 
Motor. Look for the. 
Nameplate. 


t 


America’s Standé | 
senger Car Motor. | 
the Red Seal Name, i 


put as territory to be took up and 
yf according to the following metes 
inds, to wit, and to be filed in the 
the register of deeds in and for Min- 
County at two dollars per file by 
seekers after mammon; that’s the 
ok at it. My eyes go below surface 
ons and down to bedrock, . and 
eres between I see location no- 


uve got a pair of right optimistic 
Uncle Billy,’ says Sim. ‘You ought 
» that we ain’t in the mineral belt 


nat’s the matter with letting that 
t a few holes?’ says Billy. ‘Any- 
uu rustle me a pack horse, a fry pan, 
and shovel and give me a week’s 
f absence. It won’t hurt nothing, 
it don’t help, in which case you can 
the leave indefinite and I’ll keep on 
and let the outfit be a stand-off to 
ages should ought to be a-coming 
‘matters and things was otherwise. 
a I'll cruise around some, whether 


1 right sorry to lose you, Uncle 
‘ays Simmy, ‘but I reckon it ain’t 
iold you. I’ll let you have my bed 
| I guess I can get that little old 
ony from Ed Bell to pack. Also 
dindly welcome to this seven dollars 
alf that I’ve got left. I won’t need 
I’ve hung myself.’ 
y told him not to talk foolish and 
cheer him up, but he didn’t have 
‘success. Simmy just hunched over 
1 done after he come back from that 
tgy ride with Lucia, and went over 
Bell’s and traded him his pearl- 
gun for the pinto pony. The next 
: Billy lit out bright and early, and 
had to stay in the office all day. 
pper he slicked up and went over to 
\body’s, according to custom, and 
his wife went out on the porch and 
‘and Lucia have the setting room 
_—with the door open and the win- 
ides up and the lamp turned up as 
it would go without smoking, ac- 
| to Lucia’s notion of what was 
und becoming. | 
ja ain’t like yourself this evening, 
derick,’ says Lucia after a while. 
jou well?’ 
epting for a headache, which I 
‘caused by the glare of the light in 
, I'm tolerable middling, thank 
7am,’ says Sitamy. ‘I don’t know 
draft from that door may have 
ag to do with it too,’ he says; ‘and 
that I always get when you call me 
soderick.’’’ 
iieon, then,’ says Lucia, relenting 
Ain’t you reely well, Simeon; or 
ljust a-making sport? I can’t never 
’re so funny.’ 
Vatever I am, I ain’t feeling funny 
eening, says Sim. 
usfme in the face and hope of ever 
uted to the best and loveliest of 
2 dashed and double-dashed and 
asion-pointed, my spirits is certainly 
sierable depressed. It’s this-a-way, 
, oney,’ 
event on to tell her the way it was, 
seemed a considerable sorry for 
ll we can do is wait and be patient 
ishe says. ‘It ain’t like we wasn’t 
ying and couldn’t afford to. Ain’t 
Sine way ——’ She leaned her chin 
‘ands and studied. 
u there’s a way,’ says Simmy, 
1 In on her meditations. ‘If you 
ack up a little on them notions 
sot about games of chance and 
‘vetness—which notions is certainly 
ail noble and magnanimous, if you 
tt strict and rigid—if, sort of tem- 
/,,ou could wink them lovely eyes of 
spell, why, I’ve got a daisy hunch 
be in elegant shape financially be- 
aight to-morrow morning. You’re 
n ‘-minded _ and spotless to know 
4 al hunch is, darling; but I want to 
athe kind I’ve got, it’s a sin and a 
waste not to play it to the limit. 
othat seven-fifty that Billy wouldn’t 
bs and if you’d try to look at it in 
a an investment—a conservative 
iron Broderick,’ says Lucia, ‘are 
alng about gambling after all I’ve 
Dat it? If I thought you was, and 
narnest, I'd tear your image from 
a) and not have nothing more to do 


‘With ruin. 
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with you. If you ain’t got no more respect 
for me and no more aspirations to being 
well thought of than that, I’m real dis- 
appointed in you, that’s all. I did think 
that you had saw the light.’ 

“*Sho! I was only fooling,’ Simmy told 
her. ‘I reckon it’s the way you said—you 
can’t tell it on me when I’m indulging in 
jocoseness,’ he says. ‘Why, I wouldn’t 
gamble—excepting a Dorcas grab bag or 
chances on a crazy quilt—not for anything 
you could mention. No, ma’am, sweet- 
heart! I’ll tell you—after this I’ll hold up 
my two fingers crossed when I’m talking 
playful, and then you won’t hurt my feel- 
ings by misunderstanding me.’ 

“<«Well,’ says Lucia, ‘I’m mighty glad 
that you don’t really mean it. I didn’t 
hardly think you could. What I was 
a-thinking, Simeon, was that I’ve got 
nearly a thousand dollars laid up, and you 
could take up a homestead on Wickiup, 
and—and ——’ 

“*Not on your. sweet, dear, beautiful, 
blameless life!’ says Simmy firmly. ‘I 
ain’t starting noranch on my girl’s money— 
and my fingers ain’t crossed on that. I’d 
as soon marry a: Rosebud squaw for the 
government rations. That’s me. I wouldn’t 
do that no more’n I’d gamble; and anyway 
ranching is the worst kind of gambling. 
First off you bet Uncle Sam eighteen dol- 
lars against a hundred and sixty acres that 
you'll stay five years; and then you gamble 
your. seed against the crops and take a 
chance on hail and another chance on 
drouth—which is odds of forty to one any- 
where in the hills—and if you win it’s a 
life sentence with nothing off for good 
behavior. No, ma’am, ranching is too spec- 
ulative for one thing; and for another, no- 
body ain’t going to be able to say that 
Simmy Broderick got his start by marry- 
ing riches. We done settled that, honey.’ 

“Lucia blushed. ‘I know we did,’ she 
says. ‘I just thought we—mebbe we 
might What are you doing to that 
lamp, Simeon?’ 

“«*Shucks! Now I’ve turned it out,’ says 
Simmy. 


“Owing to him not having no matches 
and not liking to trouble Mrs. Peabody and 
Joe for quite a while Simmy went home 
that night some comforted. It didn’t last 
long though, and for the next few days he 
was plumb unhappy. It was lonesome 
around the office without Billy to talk to 
and nothing to do but roll cigarettes and 
wonder how he was a-going to amass a 
thousand dollars to lay alongside Lucia’s 
thousand. He was set in his mind that 
there wouldn’t be no nuptials until he was 
able to see that thousand and mebbe raise 
it. He had too much self-respect. The only 
way out of it he could figure was to hold up 
the stage the next bullion shipment; and 
he had his doubts whether Lucia would ap- 
prove of that, though she hadn’t never de- 
clared herself. The probabilities was that 
she wouldn’t think it respectable, and he 
aimed to be respectable and do right. 
Seemed like Iowa had him foul. 

“When it got so that his thoughts was 
too tumultuous he’d stick a notice on the 
office door and go around to Mike’s place 
and look on. That wasn’t nothing more 
than an aggravation though. He’d see 
some lucky fool win big on a bobtail flush 
and think that if it wasn’t for Iowa he 
might just as well have done that himself; 
or he’d notice wrong discards or calls that 
ought to have been judicious raises or win- 
ning hands laid down, and he’d know just 
how he would have played them hands to 
scoop up every dollar in sight. He’d stand 
for an hour at a time by the roulette table, 
and when the little ball started a-rolling 
he’d make believe in his mind that he was 
placing his chips; and the sums that he 
won, in his mind, that-away wasn’t noth- 
ing short of fabulous. 

“Then he’d tear himself away and walk 
down the street to Lucia’s millinery and 
look at the hats in the windows until Lucia 
shook her head at him, disapproving, and 
then he’d drag himself back to the office 
and smoke more cigarettes and wonder if 
drowning was as easy and painless as it 
was cracked up to be, and whether Lucia 
would be faithful to his memory. 

“He was studying on that, about the 
fifth day of his misery, when the door 
opened and a colored person edged in and 
asked him how was tricks. Leastaways he 
thought it was a colored person before he 


heard him speak, but having visions of 
Lucia weeping o’er his lonely grave his own 
eyes was misted up and he didn’t reco’nize 
Billy. 

““How’s tricks?’ asks Billy again. 

“*Well, well!’ says Simmy, forcing a 
grin. ‘Joined the Senegambian Serenaders, 
have you? Sit down, Br’er Dickinson, sah, 
and bring yo’ corporosity to a equilibrium 
while I requisate yo’ conundrum, sah. 
Well, how is tricks, Mistah Dickinson, 
sah? You tell me.’ 

“Billy sat down, and looking very steady 
and very sober at Simmy he pulled a couple 
of papers out of his pocket that. was. all 
grimed up with black, like he was. ‘I want 
these here documents filed the first thing,’ 
he says. ‘They’re location notices on one 
certain tract or parcel of land, lying and 
being as hereinafter described and con- 
taining carboniferous deposits of coal, 
similar to what I’ve got on my face and 
clothes. Struck it in a gulch about three 
miles west of Beecher Buttes. Simmy, 
we're rich.’ 

““Coal, eh?’ says Simmy, kind of dis- 
appointed. ‘That the best you could do?’ 

“*T reckon it is,’ says Billy. ‘Of course it 
ain’t much to find within the borders of 
this county resources of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice; something that’s going 
to attract capital like flies to the molasses 
on a baby’s mouth, bring emigration that 
would stagger Castle Garden, turn the 
humming wheels of industry and locomo- 
tives throughout the len’th and breadth of 
our fair land and run ferry boats and ocean 
liners o’er the bright blue wave from pole 
to pole. That ain’t nothing. It’s just the 
best I could do, like you said. All the same 
I’d just merely snicker if anybody offered 
me a million dollars for that claim of mine 
right now; and the one I staked for you is 
just as good.’ 

“Yd snicker if, anybody offered me a 
million,’ says Simmy. ‘Snickering wouldn’t 
hardly express my joyful emotions. Don’t 
look at me that wild-eyed way, Uncle 
Billy. It makes me nervous. The question 
to me is: Can we get anybody else to stake 
claims, do you reckon?’ 

“Billy got up like he’d been stung. ‘My 
gracious goodness and three hands around!’ 
he says. ‘Here I give this impecuniary 
pollywog the Philadelphia Mint and the 
United States Treasury and all he can talk 
about is two-dollar recording fees! Listen, 
you bat-eyed, under-sized, short-weight 
tomtit: Do you understand I’ve took a 
sack of that coal over to Bob Milligan and 
he’s tried it out in his forge and he says it’s 
the best all-round coal and gives the dan- 
diest welding heat of any coal he ever seen 
or heard tell of—no slag and a fine ash and 
we've got enough of it to stoke hell for a 
thousand years? 

“*Tjisten: Six months after I take the 
public into my confidence there’s going to be 
hoists and culm heaps and coke ovens and 
breakers and sidetracks and main lines and 
miners’ shacks and black smoke from the 
Beecher Buttes to Blueblanket. I’m telling 

ou!’ 

‘““Good!’ says Simmy, brightening up. 
‘You talk like that when you take the pub- 
lic into your confidence and I don’t know 
but we can get a little remunerative em- 
ployment in this office after all. But don’t 
let me keep you from getting confidential 
right away, Uncle Billy—and don’t wash 
your face; leave it the way it is—and if—I 
mean I’ll split the recording fees with you, 
Uncle Billy.’ 

“Billy said a few things that had a good 
welding heat to them and went back to 
Bob Milligan’s blacksmith shop. Simmy 
put the two location notices on record, just 
to pass time, and after a while he went to 
lunch. Ed Bell was the only man at the 
table at Berry’s and he told Simmy that 
he’d let out six saddle horses and four rigs 
to a lot of crazy jakes who was going out to 
the coal fields that Billy Dickinson had 
discovered out Blueblanket way, and Billy 
had collected a five-dollar bill from each 
one of them for locating them.’ 

“*T guess Billy ain’t no crazy jake,’ says 
Simmy. 


“Well, the Beecher coal boom started 
that-away. It wasn’t no frenzied rush, but 
there was twenty-six location notices filed 
the next day, and from that on business in 
the register’s office was just about tolerable 
lively. Simmy’s hair come out slick again, 
and every week he counted up the receipts 
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he felt himself getting about a hundred dol- 
lars nearer to Lucia. Lucia was mighty 
pleased to find that Providence was justi- 
fying her good opinion of it too; also that 
Simmy was acquiring habits of industry, 
owing to him not being able to coax Billy 
Dickinson back into the office, even for 
half the fees. Billy was over at his claim 
most all the time, doing development work 
and keeping an eye on the distant horizon 
for Eastern capital. He had come down on 
his price to half a million and a royalty in 
the second month, but that didn’t signify 
that he wasn’t plumb full of faith. He just 
didn’t want to hog everything. He tried to 
get Simmy to do some work on the claim 
that he had staked for him, but Simmy 
didn’t seem to be interested. ‘A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,’ he says. 
‘Little by little makes a lot; a good thing 
and a sure thing is two things. Anyway 
there’s no rush about the claim; it won’t 
Tun away.’ 

“*Tt might be jumped,’ Billy told him. 
‘Don’t never put off till to-morrow what 
you can do to-day; safe bind, safe find; if 
all your eggs is in one basket you can’t have 
too many irons in the fire, the way I look at 
it; but you do what you feel like, only don’t 
say I didn’t tell you.’ 

“Simmy told Lucia what Billy had said 
that night. ‘I s’pose I might hire a man 
to go out there and do enough work to hold 
it,’ he says. 

“Lucia asked him how much it would 
cost, and he told her about a hundred dol- 
lars. ‘It looks like gambling a hundred 
dollars,’ he says. And Simmy told her that 
was the reason he hadn’t done it. It looked 
that way to him. ‘Poor old Billy!’ he says. 
‘He will take chances. If he’d had a good, 
Iowa-raised, moral-minded girl to keep him 
out of the path of destruction when he was 
younger he might have amounted to some- 
thing. It sure makes me shudder when I 
look at him and think what I’d have been 
if you hadn’t have took a hold on me.’ 

““Tt makes me glad and thankful,’ says 
Lucia. ‘Just see how lovely it’s all a-coming 
out! I knew it would.’ 

*“*So did I,’ says Simmy. ‘I’d have bet 
my last dollar on it. I’ve been talking to 
Lafleiche and it looks like it was a cinch 
that I get the nomination for the legisla- 
ture. It’s going to cost a little money, but 
T’ll be able to make the riffle before the 
time comes to put up.’ 

“Tt wouldn’t have been no trouble at all 
for him to have reached out and knocked on 
wood, but Lucia’s eyes was a-shining so’s 
he couldn’t think of nothing else just then; 
and, just as you might expect, business be- 
gun to fall off right from that date. Days 
went by, and not a location notice filed; 
then come a little spurt of quit claims, and 
then they pinched out. 

“One morning Simmy was in O. P. Fer- 
guson’s store, he heard O. P. turn down a 
fellow who wanted to trade a good coal 
claim for a small bill of groceries and it 
wasn’t long after that that Billy Dickinson 
come into town with a pack on the little 
pinto and allowed that he was on his way 
to the northern hills to work a placer that 
he’d passed up about five years back. 

““Pve got my choice between the gold 
pan and the dishpan,’ he told Simmy. ‘One 
thing about placer, if you get anything you 
get something, and you get it without the 
aid or consent of Eastern capital and rail- 
roads. I never did take no stock in coal. I 
just discovered it to show I could if I wanted 
to, but it ain’t no occupation for a white 
man. What do we want with coal anyway, 
when we’ve got good pitch pine? Well, 
Simmy, you loan me twenty-five dollars 
and I’ll forgive you for talking me into all 
this foolishness and be hitting the trail.’ 

“Simmy tried to get him to take the half 
of the location fees, but Billy wouldn’t hear 
to it. All he wanted was twenty-five dol- 
lars, and when Simmy gave it to him he lit 
out. Seems like I heard of him making a 
strike in the Coeur d’Alene a year or two 
after that, but it may have been some other 
Billy Dickinson. Anyway he went, and 
Simmy knew that when he gave up there 
wasn’t no foundations solid enough to 
build air castles on. 

“About a week after that a Deadwood 
sport, name of Reed Snumshaw, strayed 
into Mike Kinahan’s place, and when he 
come out he had Mike’s bank roll and a bill 
of sale for tables and bar fixtures. Simmy 
felt real sorry for Mike, but, ashetold Lucia, 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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OF Because cooked on the New Per 
Delicious tion Oil Cook Stove—the stove — 
keeps the kitchen so comfortable, even in the hot 
weather, and makes kitchen work so much eas 


more than 3,000,000 housewives se 
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that A) why New Perfection Oil Cook Stov 


no soot or odor—abundant heat for a// cooking purposes. 
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and this is 
the secret— 


The Long Blue Chimney 
Burner — approved by 
3,000,000 housewives. 


This Long Blue Chimney Burner turns every 
drop of kerosene oil into clean, intense cook- 
ing heat and drives it full force, directly 
against the utensil. 


Because it is exactly the right length, it gives 
you exactly the right heat for every cooking 
purpose—simmering, searing, roasting, toast- 


ing, boiling or baking. 


Instantly, you can turn it up to full heat. Just 
as quickly, the low simmering flame is ready. 
And the flame always stays where you set it, 
without smoke or odor. 


Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate this 
fast-cooking flame— 
Ask him to show you the wide range of flame adjust- 
ment, from low simmering to high searing heat. The 
flame is visible through mica doors, easy to operate, 


and absolutely dependable. The burners are made 
of brass and last for years. 


All good dealers sell New Perfection Stoves and 
Ovens—and New Perfection Ovens bake perfectly. 


See your dealer or write for New 
Perfection Booklet—it’s free. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 


7530 Platt Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Also made in Canada by the Perfection 
Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
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Look for the Long Blue Chimney 
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it went to show what a young, ambitious, 
nervy man could do in a few short hours, 
without friends or influence or money more’n 
enough to buy a stack of whites. ‘I ain’t 
defending this Snumshaw,’ he says. ‘There 
ain’t no denying but he took hazardous 
risks, which is immoral, like you say. But 
just see what he done! He told me that he 
had a hunch he’d win, but I bet it wasn’t no 
such a hunch as I had that time —— Well, 
there ain’t no use talking about it,’ he 
says, sighing; ‘but it sure looks like I 
won’t be among them present when the 
next legislature convenes and assembles at 
Bismarck.’ 

““*Simeon,’ says Lucia, ‘I can’t help 
thinking that down in your secret heart 
you’ve got hankerings for gains got by 
hazardous risks instead of honest toil and 
saving and a safe five per cent interest. 
Now if you want me to keep right on loving 
you you’ve got to promise me faithful that 
you won’t never gamble none whatsoever.’ 

*‘Simmy promised faithful, and while it 
was fresh on him a little dried-up, curly- 
black-whiskered, bandy-legged man with 
coal dust on his neck come into the office 
and introduced himself as Mr. Griffith ap 
Morgan ap Jones. 

“Commonly known as ‘‘ Aps,’’’ says the 
little man. ‘I’m a darling and a daisy and 
a killaloo bird,’ he says, mighty boastful. 
‘Luck’s my pup and follows me around,’ 
he says. ‘Any man that does me a favor 
wears diamonds in the near future, and 
the man that bucks my game is a prey to 
bitter and unavailing regrets shortly subse- 
quent. I’m cold pizen with no known anec- 
dote, or I’m milk and honey blest—accord- 
ing as you want to take me. I’ve jumped 
your coal claim and I propose to work it, 
and I’d like to have you file the relocation. 
Short and sweet, that’s me.’ 

““*You’re kindly welcome, Mr. Aps,’ 
says Simmy. ‘The favor’s all the other 
way, and the recording fee is two dollars, 
cash money, payable in advance. I'll be 
glad to make you out a quit claim to make 
you feel quite safe, if you want to pay the 
fees for that too, which is two for the docu- 
ment and two for recording—six dollars in 
all—cash.’ 

“<«That’s the point,’ says Aps. ‘At the 
present time I happen to be broke. Now 
just because I like your looks and because 
you take your loss like a sport, I’m going to 
give you a half interest in that claim and to 
allrevenues accruing, which will be princely. 
All I ask of you is to record your deed and 
relocation and give me an order on the 
store for what I need to start on. I reckon 
ten dollars’ worth would cover the ground. 
Don’t thank me; you’re a man it’s a pleas- 
ure to obligate.’ 

““Mr, Aps, I sure appreciate your gen- 
erosity,’ says Simmy. ‘I just naturally 
can’t help thanking you, but just the same 
I ain’t going to take advantage of your 
kindness. All you need to do is dig up 
them fees, or fee, and keep your revenues 
for your own exclusive use and behoof. No 
more, and no less. As Mr. Macbeth says, 
there ain’t no speculation in my eyes.’ 

“*You don’t understand,’ says Aps. 
‘Coal mining is my strong suit. I was 
raised to it. I know coal with my eyes shut 
and my hands tied. I’ve et coal and drunk 
coal and slept on coal and wore underwear 
made out of coal sacks for thirty years. 
That claim of mine, which was yours, has 
got a seventeen-foot vein and a sandstone 
roof, and not a smither of slate or bone in 
it. The worst I know of it is a three-inch 
streak of clay, and that’s nothing at all. Do 
you know what all that means? Specula- 
tion! I’d be ashamed to talk that way! 
Don’t tell me that you’re a cheap skate and 
that you pass up a gilt-edge proposition like 
I’m making you. Don’t tell me that you 
are a pussylanimous peanut and 

“*T won't,’ says Simmy; ‘and as a 
friendly well-wisher I wouldn’t advise you 
to, either. I’m a level-headed, cool- 
judgmented believer in the bird in the 
hand. I like to hear them warbling in the 
bush, but I don’t lavish no money on salt 
to sprinkle their little tail feathers. Also 
I’m long-suffering—but no longer than is 
reasonable; and I feel you are wasting 
valuable time here, Mr. Aps, sir.’ 

“**T ain’t in no rush,’ says Aps. 

_““T was talking about my time,’ says 
Simmy. ‘Would you be so obliging and 
accommodating as to close the door behind 
you as you go out?’ 

“Aps closed the door as requested, but 
he opened it again and shoved in his head. 

““Don’t you never tell me that you’re a 
sport,’ he says, and disappears. 
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“*Simmy picked up a paperweight and 
held it ready for a minute or two; then he 
laid it down again and groaned. ‘No, I 
ain’t no sport,’ he says. ‘I ain’t no sport. 
I’m what he said. 

“And I bet the bow-legged little cuss 
knows what he’s talking about,’ he says. 
‘No, I won’t bet, but I’ve got a hunch 
that Uncle Billy got cold feet too soon.’ 

“‘ Along late in the afternoon he was still 
a-musing when the door opened and Aps 
come in again, grinning, and threw down 
the relocation notice. ‘Make out your 
quit claim and file that there,’ he says, and 
with that he pulls out a roll of bills as big 
as a bolster and skins off a couple of fives. 
‘I found a party with real sporting blood,’ 
he says, ‘and you’ve missed your chance.’ 

“«1’m six dollars ahead of the game, the 
way I figure it,’ says Simmy. ‘Thank you, 
sir. Here’s your change, and I’ll have both 
documents ready for you in about an hour 
if you want to take them with you.’ 

“*T’ll so do,’ says Aps. ‘I'll go defray 
some of this money that my half-interest 
partner has put up glad and liberal, and 
when I’m through I'll be back. You poor, 
poor sucker!’ 

“«Shut the door after you, if you’ll be 
so kind and condescending,’ says Simmy. 

“‘Aps done so, and then opened it, like be- 
fore. ‘When me and my partner drives 
apast you in my four-horse barooch, a- 
spattering mud in your eye, them six dollars 
will be ashes and wormywood in your 
mouth,’ hesays. ‘And 
they told me you was 
a sport!’ 

“He was gone be- 
fore Simmy could grab 
the paperweight, and 
he didn’t come back 
until he’d got his trad- 
ing done and had two 
or three. Then he 
offered to shake 
the dice, first flop, 
his interest in the 
mine against 
Simmy’s six dol- 
lars. Simmy 
wouldn’t do that, 
and wouldn’t # 
shake when Aps 
made it ten cents 
instead of six 
dollars. Aps said 
he didn’t hardly 
think he would, 
but being a dead- 
game sport himself he’d give him a last 
chance. ‘I’ll shake for anything you say,’ 
he says. g 

“*You must be subject to chills,’ says 
Simmy. ‘Me, I ain’t’no aspen leaf. I wish, 
if you ain’t got no further business, that 
you’d conduct that jag of yours outside— 
and shut the door behind you if you please, 


“And you call yourself a sport!’ says 
Aps. But he went; and that time he didn’t 
come back. 

“*Well,’ Simmy says, ‘if it wasn’t for 
Lucia, or—or if Lucia wasn’t so dad- 
blamed—so high-minded and tncompro- 
mised, bless her sweet innocent soul! Well, 
she’s worth it—or she comes so .dog-gone 
near being worth it that there’s no fun in it. 
I’m sure a lucky boy to have won that 
trusting little heart, and I’m a low dog if I 
don’t do the way she wants.’ 

“But he had to relieve his mind by tell- 
ing Lucia about it. 

““T ain’t regretting that I took your ad- 
vice and let that claim slide,’ he says. ‘No, 
sweetheart; I’m glad, for it sure looked like 
a gamble. But I feel it in my bones that 
right there I turned my back on the Van- 
derbilt gang and took the other trail. And 
I’m rejoiced clear down to my boots that I 
didn’t let myself be led by that Welsh rab- 
bit into a course that would have been 
against my conscience, but all the same 
something whispers to me that he’s a-going 
to make the riffle, and some unprincipled 
person that staked him is a-going to get 
rich cheap. But I’m glad it wasn’t me. 
Yes, ma’am, girl, if I’ve got you that’s 
riches more than I’m deserving of.’ 

“Right there he got the surprise of his 
life. Lucia stooped down from her queenly 
height, and blushing like a suit of winter 
flannels threw her arms around his neck 
and kissed him. ‘You darling man!’ she 
says. “Oh Simmy, I guess it’s me that’s 
undeserving !’ 7 

“Before Simmy!] could realize what had 
happened she made a grab at his hair and 
wooled it; then she hugged him again and 
kissed him real energetic. Then, as Simmy 


“*"l'm Cold Pizen With No Known 
Anecdote, or I’m Mitk and 
Honey Blest—According as You 

Want to Take Me’’’ 
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showed signs of recovering from the shock 
and acting up, she broke away and slapped 
his face. 

“*You’re forgetting of yourself, Mr. 
Broderick,’ she says. 

“*T beg your pardon, Lucia,’ says Simmy, 
took aback considerable; and then he got 
surprise Number Three, for Lucia started 
laughing. You’ve heard of these here peals 
of merriment. Well, that ain’t scarcely 
describing it, because it was more so. Any- 
way, it brought her sister a-running, and it 
was quite a while before she quieted down. 
A little later on she walked down to the 
gate with Simmy and told him good night 
there. 

«<¢You’ve made me real happy,’ she says. 

“*T aim to do that right along,’ says 

Simmy. 
“*T couldn’t help liking you, Simeon,’ 
she proceeds, ‘but I had my doubts about 
you until you told me how noble you acted 
about that coal mine.’ 

“¢Vou didn’t need to have no doubts,’ 
says he; ‘and you don’t need to call me 
Simeon no more. You called me Simmy a 
while back.’ 

“““T)o you like that better?’ she asks 
softly. ‘Well, Simmy dear, I guess you’ll 
do to tie to.’ 


“After Simmy got home that night and 
come to himself a little he wondered how he 
got there without bumping into something. 
He was sure in a whirl. Lucia had kissed 
him and rumpled his hair with 
her lily fingers just like she wasn’t 
a holy heavenly angel that it took 
all a man’s nerve to be even sort 
of familiar with! And she had 
laughed right out, as near like 
whooping as a lady could! And 
she had called him Simmy twice, 
and told him he’d do to tie to. 
Simmy made up his mind that he 
would be that kind of a hitching 
post. 

“He sure was! Wrought iron, 
with a welded ring and anchored 
in granite four foot below ground. 
They got to calling him ‘Sure- 
thing Sim’ around town, and even 
that didn’t faze him. From not 
taking chances with his money he 
got so he didn’t take chances on 
anything else—nomore’nhecould 
help. He kept watch of himself all 
the time, and if he even got to 
feeling weak-kneed all he had to 
do was goup tosee Lucia, and he’d 
come back braced up for anything. She was 
getting quite a lot of Eastern surface rubbed 
off by that time. She smiled oftener and 
laughed easier and got a little habit of hum- 
ming tunes while she worked in her store. 
From what Joe Peabody and his wife said 
she wasn’t so particular about having the 
sitting room in a blaze of light when Simmy 
and her occupied it, and she hardly ever 
told about how they done back in Iowa. 

“Things went along that way until the fall 
before Simmy’s term was up and near time 
for convention. Then one morning Sam La- 
fleiche come into the office and talked slate. 

““Sam,’ says Simmy, ‘I reckon you 
might as well spit on your sponge and wipe 
my name off.. The legislature is too rich 
for my blood; likewise running again for 
county clerk. It would take all I’ve got to 
make the race, and then it’s a gamble if I 
win. My motto is if you’ve got jack, ten, 
nine, eight and another jack, hang on to 
your pair and don’t take chances on the 
draw for the seven-spot or the queen. Not 
any in mine! J’llstay here until the March 
winds do blow, do blow, and then retire to 
private life, thank you kindly.’ 

“Sam tried to argue him out of it, but he 
couldn’t stir Surething Sim. Even Lucia 
couldn’t. She had kind of set her heart on 
him going to Bismarck, but of course when 
he showed her that he’d be risking every 
last cent on not much more than an even 
chance she had to give up. Then he ex- 
plained to her that as the county clerk’s 
office was likewise a gamble he was con- 
templating buying out Pete Grippen’s 
hardware with what he’d saved, having 
looked into the same close and careful and 
figuring that he couldn’t lose. 

“That was the way it went. He bought 
Pete out and hired a clerk to help him and 
put in his time between the store and the 
office, working like a nailer until March, 
when he turned over the office to the new 
register and humped himself in the store 
exclusive. He’d scarcely got \out of the 
office though when the coal boom started 
up again and the new register was swamped 
with relocation notices. 


a, 
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“It certainly did seem sort of a 
ing, because this time it looked like 
Aps had been working all sumn 
winter on his claim and he’d got sc 
coal men interested somehow. — 
there was rumors and talk at first, ] 
much seemed sure. Aps himself y 
come into town never had much to 
cept to Simmy. He’d always make 
of dropping in on Simmy and askin 
he wasn’t about ready to draw st 
pitch at a crack or match pennies , 
thing, and Simmy hated the sight 
though he never let on that it plagi 
Anyway strangers kept a-coming iy 
all the time and the relocations w; 
and work done on the claims. "Bell 
done a land-office business, and 
café likewise. Jim had to build an; 
to the café to bed down the overfi 
the hotel. One day the stage brou 
party that come from Omaha, ani 
the members wore white wais 
side-burns. It looked good. j 
right on looking good. oe | 

“Well, one day Simmy went } 
register’s office to look up the stani| 
party that he didn’t want to 
on, and he found Sam Lafleiche | 
gassing with Johnny Burke, the 
ter. They both grinned when ¢}) 
him, first at him and then at ea 
Simmy asked Burke how was tri 
Burke told him that he was just thi 
ordering a new safe to accommo) 
specie he was taking in. Sam ] 
laughed. ee | 

“Yes,” says he, ‘and Simmy d 
his way clear to risk a hundred do 
paign expenses for this office. So 
ain’t you, Sim?’ mf 

“Not any,’ says Simmy. ‘The 
these booms myself. And then, it] \p 
hardware business some. Small ’pr ki 
quick returns suits me. Slow and a 
my motto.’ A 

““Too bad you ain’t more of 
though,’ says Sam, grinning. — 

““*Sim likes to play safe,’ say, 
grinning back. ; 

“** And that’s true talk too,’ 
chipper and cheerful. ‘ 

“All the same it got under 
principles was his principles, 
like to be accused of not having ho 

“*You had a claim, didn’t yo 
Johnny, winking at Sam. ‘Quit-c 
to Aps, didn’t you? And would 
him to a bill of groceries for a halfi 


ould) 
ie 
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“““Sure,’ says Simmy. ‘Say, you 
mighty mysterious and mirthful t 
ing. What’s the joke?’ a 
“*Oh, nothing much,’ says ) 
‘Only Aps has quit-claimed too. '|a 
cago syndicate. Consideration 
three thousand, five hundred do 
other valuable oo ic 


royalties, Aps says.’ 

“““Good for him,’ says Sim 
pleasant. ‘Now let me look 
gage record, Johnny. I’ve g 
back to the store.’ a 

“He looked at the record, but 
knew what he was looking at. Hi 


down the street to the store, an jel 
Burke nor Lafleiche had any ide: 
was put out by the news. But 
heap! And when he walked int 
and found Aps a-setting on the co! 
new suit and with his face he 
the black rims around his 
his bandy legs and grinning, 
to the stomach and his 
under him. ' 
““*Here’s the old sport!’ Ap: 0 
kicking up his heels. ‘Here’s the/¢s 
roistering gamester! Here’s | 
devil-may-care, neck-or-nothin 
Gallagher! Have you heard 
- “*T have,’ says Simmy, ‘a 
told me didn’t have to yell me 
Making all due allowances, I'll he? 
you to keep that slack mouth | 
about half or three-quarters shu 
if you’d just as soon. I’ve gotah 
““Tt’s bile,’ says Aps, ki 
than ever with glee. ‘It’s bile ant: 
bitterness, thinking what you've?" 
not having no sporting blood. 2 
ain’t you burning and consuming”, 
viousness and mortifying with m” 
ous remorse this minute?’ __ 
“Simmy turned pale. — 
“*T’d hate to be afraid to 
Aps mocks him, shaking his 
(Concluded on Page 
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~The Plug 
with the 


Cecei 
Jacket 


ALWAYS ‘TIGHT 
CANNOT BREAK 


The ruby mica core is the heart of the SPLITDORF plug 
It is the distinguishing and exclusive feature that makes these 
plugs different from all others. It gives immunity from all 
the ills of porcelain plugs and assures much longer life and 
greater efficiency. 
The small illustration in the circle above helps to explain the 
construction and superiority of this wonderful insulating core. 
Thin sheets of fine ruby mica are wound lengthwise around 
an electrode of conical form in such a way that when it is 
forced into its outer casing this core becomes positively oil and 
_ gas tight. It remains forever leakproof because every explo- 
sion tightens it. és 


Unlike porcelain this mica core can neither crack nor chip, 
It is unaffected by the most violent changes of perature. 
one cleaning and recleaning leave it uninjured. 


There is a type of SPLITDORF Plug best suited for every engine. 
_ Get them from your jobbers and dealers, 


We have been manufacturing SPLITDORF Spark Plugs, apd 

other ignition devices, magnetos, etc., for seventeen years, and if 
- you are having trouble with plugs of any make the advice of our 

skilled engineers, with their many years of all-round ignition expe- 
' rience, is free for the asking. 


_ SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., Newark, N.J. 


‘Manufacturers of DIXIE and SUMTER Magnetos and Plugoscillators 
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juded from Page 94) 

You'll never get rich like me, 
mp of caution all swelled up. 
rou like me? I’ll play any man 
halk or marbles any time. I’m 
this here eleven thousand I’ve 
e it fifty thousand before the 


ll be busted flat before the night’s 


afraid to take a chance on it, 
ays Aps. ‘I ain’t like you. I’ve 
ed flat many’s the time, but I 
cold feet in a warm room. Smoke 
rick! Let me teach you tiddledy- 
Je’ll play for matches, the loser to 
ebox. . . . Toorisky?’ 
preathed hard and looked at 
‘Then all of a sudden he walked 
nd of the store and opened the 
‘minute or two he come back to 
; was laughing and slapping his 
his hands was full. 

’s all the money I’ve got in the 
says, slamming it down on 
. ‘Here’s my bank book in the 
ational, balanced to yesterday. 
inventory of the stock and the 
: building.’ He threw down the 
unbuttoned his vest. ‘And 
t,’ he says. ‘About the same 
Now you little smutty-nosed, 
, four-flushing fag end of 
you want one and all.of them 
et down off that counter and 
to Reed Snumshaw’s and I’ll 
iything from freeze-out to fan- 
e got the last of ’em—if you 


ped down off the counter like it 
1ot stove and grinned all .over his 
[ always believed in little men,’ he 
Let’s be going.’ ; 

yas a private and exclusive game 
yy had—in the back room, with the 
it, and an understanding that it was 
‘pt shut, except on request. There 
se a few hungry wolves around out- 
t wanted in, and there was sounds 


= 
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sort of like snarling and indications of teeth 
before the understanding was arrived at. 
But the two little men made themselves 
perfectly clear on the point and the wolves 
stayed out and only licked their chops when 
the door opened once in a while to let in the 
tray and let out a smell of eleven thousand 
dollars. The wrapper was tore off the first 
deck a little before five o’clock that after- 
noon, and at about half-past three in the 
morning as the gray dawn was a-breaking 
Mr. Griffith ap Morgan ap Jones was done 
broke. 

““T’ve just one regret,’ says Aps, a- 
heaving asigh. ‘I don’t care nothing about 
that hardware store of yours, but I cer- 
tainly was and am stuck on the pattern of 
that shirt. And it sure looked like I was 
a-going to get to wear it,’ he says with an- 
other sigh. 

““Not to me, it didn’t. Not at no stage 
of the game,’ says Simmy, sort of absent. 

“He looked at the order on the express 
company for the money that Aps had in the 
safe, turning it over and over and twisting 
it in his fingers and frowning at it. He 
picked up another paper, which was what 
Aps had signed, turning over all royalties 
in the mine coming to him to S. Broderick. 
He looked at that quite a spell. 

**T reckon I’m independent rich,’ he 
says. ‘I reckon—I reckon I could get 
married now—if the girl was willing.’ 

“Aps laughed mighty good-natured for 
a newly busted man. ‘I reckon that’s so,’ 
he says. ‘But don’t it prove that I was 
right, buddy? You never would have got 
it if you hadn’t been a sport.’ 

_“Simmy studied on that. 
think I’m a sport?’ he asks. 

““Aps said he did. ‘I thought you was, 
all along,’ he says. ‘Little men like you 
and me always is, and that’s why I ban- 
tered you.’ 

“‘Simmy looked him cold and straight in 
the eye. ‘You lunkhead!’ he says, slow 
and impressive. ‘You stiff-witted, thick- 
fingered, fumbling chunk of conceit! You 
blessed babe in the wood! Why,.1 never 


‘Do you 
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took the half of a chance with you. You’re 
a pudding, Mr. Aps; a mark, a dead open- 
and-shut cinch. I could have cleaned you 
out the first half hour if I had wanted to. 
I’ve been amusing myself seeing you try to 
play. When you won it was because I let 
you; and when I thought you had won 
long enough I played cards. You gamble? 
You never gambled in your life, if you only 
knew it. I was acquainted with the man 
that took your wad away from you just 
before you come into my office the first 
time, and that man don’t much more than 
know the face cards. Mr. Aps, you may 
know coal, but when it comes to putty you 
ain’t there. You take my advice and quit 
games of hazard and chance and get you a 
good woman to see that you stay quit.’ 

“With that Simmy-picked up the two 
papers and tore them into little bits and 
scattered them on the floor. ‘This here 
game’s a draw,’ he says; and then he 
smiled and held out his hand. 

*“Aps made out to shake, and then sat 
back in his chair and did some meditating. 
After a little he straightened up and let out 
a long breath like he’d been pricked with a 
pin in his self-esteem. 

““Buddy,’ he says, ‘I ain’t a-going to in- 
sult you by insisting on you keeping your 
winnings. I reckon I’m what you say, and 
the best thing I can do is take my medicine 
and your advice and thank you kindly.’ 
He laughed and shook Simmy’s hand again. 
Then he says: ‘I won’t have to ask my 
partner to give me a job in the mine, that’s 
one thing. I was just a-thinking about 
bracing her.’ 

“*Her?’ says Simmy. 

“*Tt’s a her,’ says Aps. ‘She didn’t want 
me to give it away while she was staking 
me, but now that the claim’s sold it’s got 
to come out. Yes, it’s a lady that’s been 
a-putting up for me. Her name’s Miss 
Lucia McArdle, and she keeps a milliner 
store here in town. Maybe you know her.’”’ 


The old bullwhacker blew into the reed 
stem of his ecorncob pipe and questingly 
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slapped the regions of his pockets and 
grunted to express disappointment. Upon 
which the stock tender threw him his own 
buckskin tobacco sack. 

“T thought you said this girl Lucia was 
set against taking chances?” the stock 
tender observed. 

“She was,’”’ replied the old bullwhacker 
after he had lit up. ‘‘She said she was, any- 
way. Simmy hunted her up the first thing 
and found she had been hunting him all 
the night before and was just about crazy. 
Then Simmy had to tell her where he was 
and what he had been doing. 

«So you didn’t keep what you had 
won?’ she says. ‘I’m glad of that, Simmy.’ 

***T did kind of intend to at first,’ Simmy 
says, ‘but I didn’t have no idea that you 
was gambling right along, after all what 
you said.’ 

“*T wasn’t,’ she says. ‘How can you 
say so, Simmy? It was a business invest- 
ment; it wasn’t like you paying out money 
on a claim you didn’t know nothing about. 
Unele Billy didn’t know nothing about 
coal either, but this. Mr. Aps did, and he 
told me it was perfectly safe. And he was 
right, and I’ve got over eleven thousand 
dollars and mebbe a lot of royalties just by 
advancing seven hundred and fifty-two 
dollars and twenty-three cents. Don’t you 
see the difference?’ 

““*T see one thing, girl,’ says Simmy: 
‘T’ve got to marry you right away to keep 
you from rash speculating. You’re too 
plumb reckless and you need me to hold 
you steady and keep you out of invest- 
ments that holds inducements of more than 
a safe hundred per cent. Me, I stick to the 
hardware business,’ he says. 

“He looked at her mighty serious. 

““*T don’t know though,’ he says, study- 
ing. ‘They say that marriage is a lottery. 
Mebbe I hadn’t better 

“Then that long-legged girl’s blue eyes 
begun to dance and she put her arm around 
Simmy’s neck and her cheek against hisn. 

“Aw, Simmy!’ she says. ‘Be a sport 
and take a chance—to please me.’”’ 
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Extra Serving, Extra Tonnage might be 
stamped upon this truck 
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HAT more than 1400 Service Stations are behind Republic Trucks 

is a significant fact. Yet it is less significant for what it means in 

truck insurance than for what it implies in the will that Republics 
shall serve well. ad 


It was the will that Republics should so serve that caused us to concen- 
trate upon building Republic Trucks alone. It was this serving well idea 
which determined the employment of specialists only, upon the building 
of Republic Trucks. 


It was this intent to serve users of Republic Trucks that erected higher 
standards and tests for Republic materials than was usual in trucking con- 
struction. It was this same intent that caused the careful supervision of 
details hitherto considered insignificant. 


The result of this will to serve has created a truck both able and saving. 
It is reflected, if we are to believe users, in marked dependability, in 
power economically applied, in comparative freedom from repair troubles. 


A Republic Truck user, whose Republic fleet has grown, well summed up 
Republic’s aim to serve when he said—“Republic Trucks are able 
workers—they have done our work well.” 


SEVEN MODELS. There is a Republic for every trucking need. 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Michigan 


The Yellow Chassis Trucks 


that serve so well 


Republic Dispatch, with Express Body and Bow Top $1095.00 

Republic Special, with Express or Stake Body. . . 1295.00 

Model 10: 1 Ton, with Express or Stake Body. . . 1535.00 

Model 11: 114 Ton, Chassis REMC ease en ee el 885/00: 

Model 19: 2—2!2 Ton, Chassis . . .... . . . 2895.00 

Model 20: 842 Ton, Chassis . ....... . . 8450.00 
All prices F'. O. B. Alma, Michigan 


The Torbensen Internal Gear 
Drive — used in all Republic 
Trucks, delivers 92% of the 
motor power to the wheels. 
We know of no other type of 
drive that delivers as much. 
The entire load is carried on 
a separate J-beam axle, The 
driving mechanism has 
nothing to do but drive 
the truck. 


Trucks tin the 
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Warmth, Comfort—and a Smaller Coal Bi 


If you buy, build, rent or already own a 
steam-heated home you want your radiators to 
be quiet, efficient, economical heat-producers, 
and not “wilful fuel wasters.” 

Noisy steam radiators are nuisances; leaky 
ones are damage- 
causers that spoil 
floors and rugs, per- 
haps ruin ceilings 
below. Hissing, half- 
hot, water-full radiators make 
your coal bills a lot bigger than they ought to be. 

99% of all steam radiator troubles are due to 
air-venting valves which do not function properly. 

Hoffman Valves permit your radiators to be- 
come steam-hot from end to end on low pres- 
sure—therefore using less coal. 


Ask your architect or heating contractor for his expert opinion— he knows. 


- 


RITE for our booklet “More 


iP 


more heat from less coal 


February : 


Hoffman Valves do not leak, do not permit | 
the escape of steam, because they distinguish 
automatically between air, water and steam—| 
discharge all the air, return all the water, retain - 


all the steam. 
There is a Hof 
\ \ } man Valve—an| 
iL | ALVES. instrument of pre- | 
eee cision — made for) 
every type of steam. 
heating service. All leading 
heating contractors and plumbers stock and) 
recommend the Hoffman as the only “perfect | 
air valve. If you've a balky radiator buy a! 
single Hoffman Valve and have it attached. Its 
performance will be so satisfactory that youll” 
have all your radiators equipped with Hoffmans. 


Heat from Less Coal.”’ In sim- 


ple non-technical terms it gives 
some interesting facts about the 
importance of using the right kind 
of venting valves. Address 


Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc. 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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‘ouree a funny salesman!” exclaimed the 
ness man. “‘Here I make up my own mind 
I need two motor trucks and decide to buy 
/your company. Then I send for a sdles- 
u come down and spend a week looking 
orse delivery, and now you tell me to keep 
. What kind of a salesman do you call 
nyway?” 

‘made you think you needed motor trucks?”’ 
| counterquestion of the serious, thick- 
1 young chap. 

rone else seems to be turning to gasoline 
IL want to be up to date.” 

delivery problem lies outside the gasoline 

id the salesman. “‘Your drivers make an 

f ninety stops each trip. They climb stairs 

for receipts. Their rigs are standing at the curb 
a half the time. Nothing in gasoline equipment 
ete with the horse and wagon under such con- 
{f you had loads of several tons to be kept mov- 
ly I'd be glad to sell you two trucks.” 

. I wanted to buy them anyway?”’ 


suld not accept your order.” 
oud make your commission and the company its 


but you’d make a loss, and within a year your 
® would react unfavorably upon us.” 
“Sale was efiected. Facts learned during his 
‘ion of this business man’s delivery problem led 
nan to make suggestions that eliminated waste 
iased the effectiveness of his horse rigs. 
a year later, however, this business man sent for 
‘nan again. He contemplated motorized hauling 
2 company of which he was the president. After 
study the salesman reported that motor trucks 
jticable and that he needed about five of them. 
sht—fill out the contract,” directed the business 


t 
' you want to know how these trucks are going to 
-money?”’ asked the salesman. 


f you say I need five trucks; then I know that’s 
{ I need!’? 


| The New Force in Selling 
kind of salesmanship is being developed in many 
‘of business—and particularly in the rebuilding of 
‘izations made necessary by the ending of the 
eturn to peace production. “ Study your goods,” 
lesman’s axiom yesterday. “Study your cus- 
>roblem,”’ is the viewpoint to-day; and it is 
hing the salesman and sales methods. 
» the word salesman tends to disappear under 
‘Viewpoint, for the organization which was once 
‘argely with disposing of goods may now be so 
Involved in technical studies of the customers’ 
that selling is a secondary part of its work. The 
artment is being renamed, and known as the 
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By James Ii. Collins 


Advisory Department or the Research Staff; while the 
salesman himself becomes a Technical Counsel or Engineer- 
ing Adviser. 

Camouflage? No; simply better expression of broader 
functions. 

As a salesman, probably he gave much attention to the 
approach and argument with which he gained his cus- 
tomer’s attention and confidence. But, with his new view- 
point and method of attack, perhaps the first step is asking 
permission to study the customer’s transportation needs, 
or accounting routine, or power plant—or whatever sec- 
tion of the latter’s business is involved. 

The experience of the thick-spectacled motor-truck 
salesman was typical. Originally he sold passenger cars. 
Then came the war, with factory facilities centered on 
munitions and motor trucks. There being no more pas- 
senger cars to sell, they switched him over into the motor- 
truck section. There he floundered for a while, trying to 
develop sales arguments along the old lines. But the old 
arguments did not seem to fit, somehow. 

It might have been possible to demonstrate the superior 
construction of his motor truck; but competitors would 
meet point with point, and customers were not interested 
in technicalities anyway. He tried service as an argument; 
but that was largely a promise of what motor trucks would 
do for people after they bought them, and competitors 
could always promise just as much, and a little more. 

Company reputation? His company had a fine one— 
but motor-truck purchasers wanted to know the cost of 
moving freight. Price? No argument at all, because only 
one other concern made motor trucks calling for so great 
an initial investment. 

So Thick-Spees, being naturally serious and solid, began 
to dig into motor trucks from the standpoint of the cus- 
tomer. He got permission to investigate delivery outfits in 
many lines. Selling a five-ton motor truck to many a 
business man was often equivalent to letting Johnny play 
with a loaded machine gun. Such a vehicle combined the 
potentiality of moving from fifty to seventy-five tons of 
freight daily, according to routing and the number of hours 
employed; but it involved a daily expense of twenty-five 
dollars. 
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The purchaser could lose money in two ways at 
swift ratios, and perhaps unsuspectingly: He might 
not use his full hauling capacity each day or would 
use it only half the year, during his busy season. Or 
he might underestimate costs by overlooking such 
items as interest and depreciation. 

Thick-Specs’ first actual sale was not a motor truck 

at all, but a motorcycle, made by another company. 
Within three months, however, this motorcycle added 
two big trucks to a fleet of one dozen operated by a 
wholesale firm. That concern had good trucks, and 
kept them in a well-equipped garage, where main- 
tenance was good. But at least once daily there 
would bearoad breakdown. Usually this is a minor 
matter, but it ties up the truck while its puzzled 
driver tries to locate the trouble. 
When a motorcycle was bought for the garage, drivers 
were forbidden to tamper with machinery on the road— 
they telephoned in to the superintendent. By answering 
each call on his own motorcycle—about an hour daily— 
equipment was kept in such good shape that valuable 
extra service was secured from the fleet each day. 


Efficiency in Coal Delivery 


HE salesman-adviser did not originate this scheme him- 

self, but discovered it in another concern’s motor-truck 
organization; in fact, this is the advantage the salesman- 
adviser enjoys—acquaintance with a wide range of methods 
and the knack of carrying a good wrinkle from one business 
to another. He brings the outside point of view; and, 
because modern business runs toward narrow specializa- 
tion, the outside point of view is pretty nearly always 
welcome, provided it is honest and sensible. 

In another case he had to dig and invent to meet a 
peculiar situation. 

There was a coal company working under a handicap in 
household deliveries. Where a residence sat back from the 
sidewalk coal had often to be carried from the motor truck 
in baskets. This kept the truck waiting nearly an hour. 
A motor truck’s time is worth several dollars hourly. If 
the coal could have been dumped on the sidewalk and 
carried in later, releasing the truck, that would have saved 
expense and made more deliveries possible. 

A city ordinance prohibited dumping coal on the side- 
walk except by permit. Coal men had never tried to have 
that ordinance changed. But the salesman-adviser went 
straight to the city authorities and, by figures showing the 
expense and waste involved, secured a modification, so 
that his customer, the coal company, got a blanket permit 
for dumping coal and gave bonds as an assurance against 
abuse of the privilege. Then a little old last year’s run- 
about was bought and followed the coal trucks with a crew 
to carry the coal indoors, clearing sidewalks quickly. 

This salesman-adviser’s philosophy was as simple as it 
was sound. Confidence is the big factor in selling, he 
reasoned. Your customer will have confidence in you if he 

(Concluded on Page 104) 
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One of The Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co. Streets in Clevelam 
HE reputation of The Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co. for 


grade construction is national. It is based on perform: 
not promises, on putting work through, not across. __ 


Euclid Avenue, Cleveland’s nationally known thoroughfat 
flanked through much of its length by buildin of our cons 
tion—theatres, banks, department stores and skyscrapers, in me 
in concrete and in steel. This evidence is typical, not unu 


The Kinney & Levan Co., Union-Commerce National Bank The Truman Bld il 

Housewares (Seven acres of floor space) Walker & Weeks, Cleveland The Ob penkeian-Cakine Co. Stanger ae 

Walker & Weeks, Cleveland, Architects Architects Willard Hirsh, Cleveland, Architect J. Milton Dyer, Clevela 
past 
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We Have Built for Every Industry and Section. 


Clients in all parts of the Nation are housed in our buildings—commerce 
yegins in our factories, sells through our stores, clears through our banks, 
pends in our theatres, administers in our office buildings. 

Industrial construction has been one of our principal activities for over 
ifteen years. Hundreds of satisfied owners in forty representative industries, 
But industrial 


n all parts of the United States are housed in our buildings. 


yuildings make up only a part of our achievements. 


Clients That We Serve 


____ A few of our big jobs in progress or recently com- 
pleted include buildings for The Scullin Steel Co., St. 
Louis; Bridgeford Machine Tool Co., Rochester; Tioga 
Steel and Iron Co., Philadelphia; Hess Steel Corpo- 
ration, Baltimore; Pennsylvania Railway Company (in 
three cities); The American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., Erie; The White Motor Car Co., Cleveland; The 
Symington-Anderson Co., Rochester; The Hammond 
Packing Co., Pittsburgh. 


Results go back to the organization that produces 
them. For our clients we obtain every economy that 
scientific management, tremendous purchasing power 


and conscientious service can bring. 
eee 


The Crowell -Lundoff- Little Co 


Service to Builders 


To the architect or owner we offer an organization 
that interprets ideas, plans and ideals equally well; an 
organization so experienced in results that it is equally 
competent on every type of building construction. 

Your architect knows our work; your bank knows 
our responsibility; your study of this picture will prove 
our experience. 

You cannot be sure that you will obtain your 
hoped-for results until you are fully informed about our 
complete construction service, by consultation with a 
Crowell-Lundoff-Little Company’s representative. 


We have two books, one on general building construction, one on 
industrial construction. Whether or not your plans are matured, 
write for either or both. Phone, wire or write for consultation. 


J Industrial, Commercial, Monumental Construction 


Siegel Bldg., Women’s Wear 
Walker & Weeks, Cleveland, 
Architect 


Stillman Theatre Bldg. 
Loew's Stillman Theatre 


Geo. S. Post & Sons, New York, Architect 


Main Office, Euclid Avenue at East Fifty-seventh Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Lindner Company 
Fine Apparel for Women 
Robt. D. Kohn, New York, Architect 
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Offices and Stores 
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You have just been warned by the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator to expect a very scanty supply of hard coal 
this Winter. This may terrorize some of you, but it 
won't make the slightest difference, except a difference 
for great good, to you who have Kewanee Smokeless 
Firebox Boilers. 


If you have Kewanee Smokeless Boilers in your build- 
ings, you can burn any old kind of coal you can get, even if it is only 
slack or coal dust. And this boiler {will extract as many heat 
units from it as ever came from hard coal or Pocahontas. More- 
over, the Kewanee Boiler will burn this cheap, soft coal without a 
particle of smoke. 

Oh, just think of the money you save if you have to 

— burn soft coal! Think of the 

Wig money that can be saved in a 
school-house, a dormitory, a hotel, 
an office building, a church, a ware- 
house or a flat building. They 
are all big buildings and they con- 
sume a mighty lot of coal. If 
you can save half the fuel money 
you spent last year, wasn’t this 
declaration of the Fuel Adminis- 
trator some nice Christmas present ? 


Where's the hardship of it> 


=< > 


The big thing for you to do is to get the Kewanee 
Smokeless Steel Firebox Boiler and let the coal question go hang 
itself. It doesn’t make the least difference if there is never another 
pound of-hard coal in the history of the world. The Kewanee 
Boiler originated in the soft coal country and is especially adapted 
to the burning of soft coal. 


. 


Write to The Old Man Behind The Boiler TODA Y and ask 
him for all the information about this coal question and 
why his boiler is a deliverance from old fashioned ideas. 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 
wy Kewanee, Illinois 


Steel Heating Boilers, 
Radiators, Tanks, Water 
Heating Garbage Burners 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, Market and Washington Sts. SALT LAKE CITY, Scott Building 
NEW YORK, 47 West 42nd St. MILWAUKEE, Majestic Building 
KANSAS CITY, 2014 Wyandotte St. PITTSBURG, 945 Oliver Building 
ST. LOUIS, 1212 Chemical Building DALLAS, Southwestern Life Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, 708 Builders Exchange DETROIT, 1925 Ford Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 534 Southern Building LOS ANGELES, Baker-Detwiler Bldg. 


Canadian Representatives 


THE DOMINION RADIATOR CO., Ltd.,— Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., 
Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., St. John, N. B., Calgary, Alta., Vancouver, B.C 
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(Concluded from Page 101) 

feels that you are square and also knows 
what you are talking about. By diligent 
study of gasoline hauling problems in 
various lines of business he gained practical 
knowledge and after that had only to ap- 
ply his knowledge from the customer’s side 
of the problem. 

“Put it another way,” he said: ‘‘Sup- 
pose you had a factory and expected to run 
it only one year. There would not be time 
to get returns on a costly machine showing 
economies over a five-year period; but if 
you intended to run your factory on a five- 
year basis, then that machine might be 
highly profitable. 

“Tn sales work it was just the same; if 
you were selling for this year’s profit alone 
you’d close every sale regardless of your 
customer’s welfare. Let the purchaser 
beware! But if you meant to sell on the 
five-year basis, then confidence is the big 
investment, and the most profitable sale 
very often one you refuse to make for 
immediate results.” 

He had a fine following when the draft 
reached him; and during the eight months 
he spent in an Army uniform he utilized his 
knowledge of gasoline transportation as an 
expert in Uncle Sam’s motor service. Upon 
being discharged he returned to his job and 
his customers, and to-day the concern with 
which he is connected is taking steps to 
put all its motor-truck salesmen on this 
advisory basis. 

War shot its sales force to pieces—the 
Army and the Navy reached out for men 
and tied up production facilities; so there 
was nothing to sell. But war also gave a 
clean slate for planning a new sales force. 

As cld salesmen return and new men are 
taken on for sales instruction, this concern 
trains them—not with the old sales manual, 
by standard approach and systematic sales 
argument, but by sending them out into the 
field to study gasoline hauling problems. 
They secure permission to investigate 
trucking methods of contractors, depart- 
ment stores, wholesale merchants, coal 
dealers, truck owners hauling interstate 
freight, mills, factories and other lines of 
business. They investigate the kinds and 
quantities of stuff to be moved, the terri- 
tory and roads covered, the drivers, the 
garage facilities. They ride behind typical 
loads and check up running time, delays, 
breakdowns, gasoline and oil consumption, 


Thinking in Curves 


Engineering teaches people to think in 
curves. This youngster had to make a 
curve of the grocer’s trucking before he 
could visualize it himself. His curve in- 
cluded factors like increase in stuff that had 
been hauled during the past three years and 
additions to the motor equipment. When 
you have a healthy curve showing any 
business activity, the logical thing to do, 
after bringing it right down to date, is to 
let it run out into the future at its own 
angle. This was done with the grocery 
curve, and its future extension indicated 
that not more than three months later the 
grocery house would need about four more 
five-ton motor trucks. 

Closer investigation of facts behind the 
curve revealed an unusual growth in sugar 
hauling, due to the increase in supply and 
removal of consumer war restrictions. And 
that grocery concern bought additional 
trucks for sugar within two months. With 
the insight made possible by such a curve 
a salesman might safely have ordered the 
trucks without his customer’s knowledge 
and driven them up to his door the day the 
curve showed they were needed. ~ 

“Here are the trucks you wanted to haul 
that sugar.” 

“‘Good work! Drive ’em in!” 

What has been found to be sound sales 
policy in the motor-truck business applies 
to many other lines. Yesterday the sales- 
man of technical apparatus sought the cus- 
tomer with a catalogue and a smile—and a 
large ignorance of the technical problems. 
To-day that kind of selling is under sus- 
Ppicion, because purchasers of technical 
equipment have been led to buy on super- 
ficial selling points and left to work out for 
themselves complex technicalities that 
belong to the manufacturer of the equip- 
ment. 

In the West during recent years a large 
number of pumps of a certain type have 
been sold for irrigating purposes. Purchasers 
bought from the catalogue-and-smile type 
of salesman, hooked their bar up toa 


power plant—and found that, they lifted 
only about half the number of gallons a 


gave the least margin for t 


‘nicalities, and the technical m: 


February 
minute promised in the catal 
facturelS honestly believed tho, 
would do the work indicated in 
ings. They had not allowed for { 
in capacity where pumps were 
under many different conditions a 
different men. The situation , 
investigation at the customer’s e; 
it was discovered that these pun 
to be rated with an allowance f 
capacity a half to two-thirds of t 
due to friction and lost power. — 
It might have been dangeroy 
salesman to show up again in an. 
district where a lot of his pu) 
“acting up,’’ armed only with his 
and smile. But when an engineer 
from the pump company to help | 
out of their difficulties he won 
immediately and made additic 
because people felt that he kney 
was talking about. | 
The superintendent of a big 1 
concern found that his expense f, 
oils was constantly rising. Sale 
followed salesmen, recommend 
brands of the stuff; yet each ney 
oil seemed to do less work than . 
and cost more in dollars. | 


Service Before Sale 


One day a new kind of visitor ¢ 
and sent in the card of a large oil 
He was not a salesman, but an in 
of oil problems. The superinten| 
him through the plant. He st. 
work being done by screw-cutting | 
lathes and other equipment ope’ 
cutting oil. Where salesmen hi 
mended brands without technic 
edge of either the work to be di: 
composition of the oil, this strar | 
specifications that cut down they) 
of costly lard oil used on some ¥| 
he eliminated it altogether on ot 

Moreover, he pointed out shee 
oil by picking up a handful of 1! 
tings from a box, letting them dri 
ing the oil that accumulated 
mending a simple device for 
oil before the waste metal 

This new viewpoint in 
ing in so many lines that t 
would be to make a nati 
business concerns manu 
machinery, office devices, 
and structural materials, eq 
farm and the mine. E 

People who purchase such proi 
been accustomed to meeting tw 
representatives of manufacture 
the salesman skilled in selling, bu 
in technical knowledge. || 

“This chap is here to see hov! 
can get out of me,” said the p: 
consumer to himself; and he v 
guard to see that the visitor got 
possible, either in the way of ’ 
information. | 

The other representative cam 
mechanical department to see 
equipment was running, or 
“shoot trouble.’”’ He was 
knowledge, but probably 
came to salesmanship. 

“This fellow is here to 
troubles,”’ said the custon 
much I can get out of him. 

Presently manufactu 
woke up to the fact that 
men—inspectors and trouk 
a basis of confidence whic! 
pure and simple was rapid]; 
over, the technical man ga 
of the customer’s requ 
nished the best foundati 
equipment. 

The salesman discove 
man and went to him for’ 


covered the salesman, for 
enough that equipment well £4 
fully adjusted to the customer ! 


So there has been a meet 
and to-day the salesman studie 


salesmanship, and their boss 
behind them both with a new P 
is the policy of performance, not 
service before sales. Under that? 
very terms salesmanship and sa 
ment are beginning to disappes) : 
placed by new nomenclature, 

accurately indicates what a man * 
representative can do for the cus 
gives him access to the latter on > 


confidence and good will. | 
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AHN civilian clothes for 1919 are ex- 
pressive of that optimism with which 

all America is at this moment saturated. 
From a standpoint of character they are 
cheerful, manly, precise and colorful—a 
delightful contrast, by the way, to the olive 
drabness of the days out of which we are 
just emerging. Kahn civilian clothes are 
invariably made of pure woolens, immacu- 
lately tailored-to-measure down to the most 
unseen details of linings and trimmings. 
Just as the Kahn Tailoring Company suc- 
ceeded in becoming the world’s largest 
makers of tailored-to-measure army uni- 
forms, so have Kahn civilian clothes long 


‘been recognized as constituting the acme 


of quality, economy and style. 

The man who dresses in Kahn tailored- 
to-measure clothes is correctly dressed — 
always. 


Look up your nearest Kahn dealer and allow 
him to measure you for your new Spring clothes 


—NOW. 


OO ah alee 


The Homer McKee Co., Inc. 


 XIVILIAN AND MILITARY TAILORS 
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Progress 


in manufacturing methods 
is expressed to the highest 
degree in the making of 
Certain-teed products. 


No: human hands can pro- 
duce products of such uniform 
quality and dependability as 
are now turned out by ingen- 
ious machinery. 


No lesser scale of manufactur- 
ing can produce such high 
grade products at such rea- 
sonable prices. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Offices in the Principal Cities of America 


of the regi- 
d to extricate 
ae colonel had 
th the offend- 
AiD 
ad you half a 
osced the 
(. “You ad- 
four miles. 
as the idea?” 
sir,’’ ex- 
company 
nder, ‘‘the 
eouldn’t stop those boys of mine. 


vem 


Provident Woman 
ie is laid in a drug store located 


icky town. 

T having obtained permission 
proprietor to use the phone, the 
ensued: 


fo’-two Blue, please, miss. 


|, nine-fo’-two Blue. _ 
the Kintucky Life Insu’ance 


talk to Mistah Bell, the superin- 


you, Mistah Bell? 

3 Ma’y Foley talkin’. 

Foley—Buck Foley’s wife. 

jdown in Ca’ter Alley, ’twix’ Har- 
| Pearl. 

wuz down my house yistiddy 
insure my ol’ man. 

Buck Foley. 

it cos’ me to insure that 


? cents a week? 
I she git ef he git sick? 


he git ef he die? 
ae? , 

who gits de money den? 

Fisher! 

juh—this is Ma’y Foley, Buck 

swife, talkin’. I don’t know no 


ame’ Benny Fisher. 
Benny Fisher gits my hus- 


ng, Mistah Bell. My name’s 
Nobody neyah did call me 


I gits you. Dat’s whut de 
‘calls me, benny fishy! 

ou say dat I can git seventy-fi’ 
n case he die? 


O GRAY or graying hairs 
: disgrace 
These glossy locks of mine, 
Nor has Time’s chisel on my face 
Engraved a single line; 
But my delight in staying out 
At night with others, braying out 
The latest songs, is playing out— 
Which brings a tear, 
Provoking fear 
That I am growing old. 


My step’s as full of bounce and 
As ever was gazelle’s, 


My equatorial zone as trim 
As any demoiselle’s ; 


see what a fine chance I had!’’: 


'n take two policies ondatniggah?- 
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Straws 


By W. E. Nesom 


To woman’s eyes— 
Hence I surmise 


Five years ago— 
And so I know 


No, suh, he’s well. 

He’s all right. : 

He’s been back fum France three weeks, 
an’ de las’ time I saw him he wuz runnin’. 

Wuz you down to ouah house dis 
mawnin’, Mistah Bell? 

Well, anyhow, dey wuz two gen’lmans 
down there with two dawgs lookin’ fo’ him. 

I wish you’d gimme two policies on him, 
Mistah Bell. 

You caint? - 

Well, den, I sure wants one. 

Well, suh, he’s been bootleggin’ some 
sence he been back, an’ someun said he 
got in a li’l’ trouble las’ night, an’ this 
mawnin’ I heerd de she’iff is daid. 

—QJ. George Rush. 


Periodically Confused 


GENTLEMAN, whose voice was thick 

and whose legs wabbled under him, 
approached a policeman on post in front 
of the St. Nicholas Rink, in New York. 

“Ts thish Youth’s Companion Rink?” 
he inquired huskily. 

‘“Nope!”’ said the cop briefly. 

The man tacked away; then turned and 
ambled back. 

“Shay,” he said; ‘“‘guesh I got name 
wrong. Menshun some of the magazines, 
won’t cher?. Place I’m lookin’ for’s named 
for one of ’em.”’ 


Playing it Safe 


OHN M. MELOAN, who holds a state 

office in Tennessee, was looking up a 
trotting horse’s record among the ex- 
changes in a Nashville newspaper office, 
when by chance he ran across a religious 
weekly; and before he realized what he had 
struck he was reading it. ‘ 

In a column devoted to letters to the 
editor he found the following example of 
business foresight, under date line of a 
small town in Alabama: 


“Dear Sir: These be perilous times; 


‘and I am thoroughly convinced that the 


But if I must betray myself 
I seldom now array myself 
With purpose to display myself 


That I am growing old. 


Of years I number thirty-one. 
So, based on Nature’s laws, 
My charter has some time to run, 

Unless revoked for cause ; 
But I display a tendency 
To place my chief dependency 
In creeds that held ascendancy 


That I am growing old. 


EVENING POST 


end of the world is 
now .at hand.  In- 
closed find two dol- 
lars, for which extend 
my subscription to 
your paper for two 
more years.”’ 


The Real Meaning 


RIVATE Ephraim 

Johnson Blue and 
Private Henry Ran- 
dolph, members of a 
colored stevedore 
regiment, were en- 
gaged in conversation. 
Private Randolph ex- 
pressed a wish to know 
the meaning of the 
letters ‘A. E. F.”’ 

“They’s on ev’y- 
thing whut comes 
oveh dis side de wateh. 
A.E.F. Wondeh whut 
does them lettehs 
mean?” 

Private Blueswelled 
with superior infor- 
mation. 

““Y’all don’ know whut them lettehs sig- 
PTpaee Y’all so ignorant as not to know 

abe 

“Thass whut Ah said,” remarked Pri- 
vate Randolph sulkily. ‘‘ An’ sencet yo’ so 
well posted yo’ might tell me.” . 

“A. E. F,?” grinned Private -Blue. 
‘Why, niggeh, dat mean ‘Afteh Ev’ ybody 
Failed.’ ”’ 


A Tip for the Colonel 


NEGRO lad who had gone into serv- 

ice under the draft act and whose 
military experience, so far as it pertained 
to higher authority, had been largely con- 
fined to acquaintance with the noncoms 
who drilled him, was for the first time out 
on sentry duty. As he walked his post 
toward midnight he heard footsteps in the 
dark and challenged. 

““Who goes dar?’’ he demanded. 

Out of the gloom came the answer: 

“The colonel of the regiment.” 

“De kunnel, hey? Well, say, kunnel, 
you better find de fust sergeant of B Com- 
pany right away. He’s been lookin’ fur 
you fur most a hour, and I s’pect he gwine 
gib you hell!’”’ 


The Scotch Comes Out 


T WAS at a Scotch wedding held in 

Canada that the following conversation 
took place between the minister—a Cana- 
dian by birth—and the best. man, who 
hailed from the land of the heather. 

Immediately after the minister had tied 
the knot he was taken aside by the best 
man and asked in an undertone: ‘Hoo 
much dae ye charge over here for a wed- 
ding?”’ 

The minister was naturally embarrassed, 
and with a slight apologetic cough mur- 
mured: ‘Well, we usually get five dollars 
and upwards.” 

“Oh, well,’ says Scotty, “‘here’s five 
dollars. We'll let someone else give ye the 
upwards.” 
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AY the price of qual- 
ity and you will get 
full value for theamount 


you invest. Wear Flor- 
sheims and you'll get | 
the service and satis- || 
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faction that only good 
shoes can give. 
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Nine dollars and up. 


Florsheim quality iseconomy. | 


Look for name in shoe. | 


WA 


The Florsheim Shoe Company |=), 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


Write for ‘Styles 
of the Times.” 


The 


Saranac— 


To Fifty 
Returning 


Soldiers 


Among the other oppor- 
tunities now being offered 
you, we should like to 
have you consider our 
openings for 50 good men 
to whom we will offer 
permanent positions with 
earning possibilities ex- 


ceeding 


5200a Month 


Commission and bonus to 
start—regular weekly sal- 
ary when you have shown 
us what you can do. 
Choose your own terri- 
tory. Selling experience 
unnecessary. You invest 
nothing except 2c for a 
post card to write for full 
details today, addressing 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
867 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Do Better Work for 
20 to 60 Per Cent Less 


Telling the simple truth about the 
Duplex 4-Wheel Drive compels us 
to make strong statements. 


We labor under the handicap of 
being forced to say things that 
sound too good to be true. 


But these things must be said 
because they are true, and it is 
important that every business man 
should know them. 


Duplex Ton-Miles 
Average 20 to 60% Less 


Duplex ton-miles do average from 
20 to 60 per cent less. 


The Duplex has replaced other 
trucks, time and again, and saved 
money. 


It has replaced horses and mules— 
time and again—and saved money. 


This Duplex ton-mile saving is the 
same in the city or in the country 
—on cobbled streets or almost im- 
passable roads. 


Wherever it goes, the Duplex goes 
more cheaply—and gets through. 


It is a commonplace among Duplex 
dealers that they are always sure 
of winning in a comparative 
demonstration. 


Eager to Show 
It Can Do Better - 


They are more than willing—they 
are anxious to prove to business 
men that Duplex ton-miles cost 
less. 


Whether the test is in the city or 
out of it—with light.loads or heavy 
ones—with trailers or without them 
—on hills or on level highways— 


the Duplex is eager to demonstrate 
that it can do better. 


Duplex four-fold pulling power is 
almost unbelievable—but that isn’t 
the point we want you to remember. 


What we want you to remember is 
that with this four-fold and phe- 
nomenal pulling power, the ton- 
mile cost is less. 


Power on Four 


Driving Wheels 


Every ounce of Duplex power goes 
to all four driving wheels. That 
means much more than constant 
traction. 


It means positive, continuous haul- 
age—even on stretches where a 
team would stall—and that, in 
time, is one phase of Duplex ton- 
mile saving. 


It means driving strains evenly 
distributed—and that means long 
life and maintenance costs held 
down—which again means a lesser 
cost per ton-mile. 


It means that extra-wide, or dual- 
tread, tires are not needed, and 
that all tires roll up higher mileage. 


The average tire-saving of 30 per 
cent also operates to cut down ton- 
mile cost. 


All the gasoline is turned into 
driving power. None is wasted in 
idly spinning wheels. Fuel con- 
sumption is astonishingly low. 


Pulling Power 
Four Times Multiplied 


Duplex pulls with more than four 
times the power we could get with 
only two driving wheels—which 
means capacity loads at all times. 


That, translated, again says lower 


cost per ton-mile. The grand | 
age, remember, is 20 to 60 per ; 


Eleven years of successful m\ 
tion of ton-mile costs, leav : 
question of that, now. The ré/ 
are the same in practically ¢: 
industry where real hauling |) 
omy counts. 


Proven Duplex savings make: 
principle of the Duplex 4-V\ 
Drive no longer a matter for! 
cussion. 


Business men who expect | 
truck investment to pay, are it 
ested in the net result. 


Duplex Saving 
Is a Proven Fact 


With the Duplex, that net r. 
is 20 to 60 per cent saving in } 
mile costs. 


There really isn’t the sligl 
doubt about it. These figures 
gathered from the records of | 
ness houses. They are basec 
Duplex costs as compared with 
costs of other trucks, and the « 
of horses and mules. | 


They seldom fail to convince ! 
ness men that Duplex 4-W 
Drive costs less per ton-mile i! 
conditions, and performs 
under the worst conditions. — 


The most we ask of busines 
tives is that they give 
study to these records and © 
Duplex showing in a demonst 


The rated capacity of the Du 
4-Wheel Drive is 3 tons. 


Duplex Truck Compa 
Lansing, Michigan 


er 
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hy Duplex Yields 


on-Miles at Lower Cost 


ne Duplex is the original 4- 
‘drive truck. 


| 
| . 


iriving power is exerted by all 
‘heels. The front wheels pull. 
var wheels push. 


bth front and rear axles are 
Al gear driven. 


» long as only one wheel is on 
round, the Duplex cannot pos- 
tall. 


With a truck we formerly 
had, on an average haul of 

- seven miles, it cost us ap- 
proximately 32c per barrel 

of dip. We sold this truck 

and bought a 314-ton Duplex 

| that drives on all four wheels, 
and our records show our 
cost is now 15c per barrel. 


Covington Naval Stores Co., 
Lid 


td. 
\ W. A. Hood, 
| Pinebur, Miss. 


VE Its self-locking differential posi- 
tively prevents the spinning of any 
driving wheel, transferring the power 
to the wheel which has traction. 


fh When extra power is needed, the 
Duplex double reduction drive gives 
the tremendous leverage of 64 turns 
of the engine crankshaft to one turn 
of the driving wheels. 


fae: is one complete power 
stroke in the engine for every two 


» inches of truck travel. 


We figure that our 314-ton 
Duplex, used with a semi- 
trailer as a log-hauling ma- 
chine, does the work of at 
least three 4-mule teams, or 
four 4-yoke ox teams, at 
practically one quarter the 
expense to operate. 

We are so much pleased that 
we expect to put in another 
Duplex. . 


Roseland Veneer & Package 
Co., Lid. 
A. McCraney, Mar. 
Roseland, La. 


tis Duplex not only has, but 
applies directly to all four wheels, the 
power to pull it through with a capac- 
ity load. 


As climbs the steepest winding 
grades, surely and evenly, though fully 
loaded. 


A wide or dual-tread tires are 
not necessary on the rear wheels. 
Tire savings average 30 per cent. 


My round trip haul is 
21 4-10 miles. I use a 4- 
Wheel Hess trailer with the 
Duplex Truck and carry 80 
barrels per day. Daily oper- 
ating expenses are $7.55. 
Therefore, it costs 9.4 cents 
per barrel for transportation. 
I cannot haul for 50c per 
barrel with mules. The sav- 
ing ts over 40 cents a barrel— 
$32.45 per day. 

No 2-wheel drive truck could 
do this work. 


Bogalusa Turpentine Co., 
A. T. Lewis, Supt. 
Columbus, Miss. 


a 
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“At the Nation’s Service 


HE ability of our Country adequately to take a promi- 

nent place among the nations of the world is due in no 
small degree to the mineral wealth with which Nature has so 
richly endowed us. In the dark interiors of our mines and on 
the scarred sides of our hills are born our freighters and loco- 
motives; our farm tractors and motor trucks; the machinery _ 
for our factories and the frame work for our sky scrapers; our 
light, heat and power; in fact nearly all the implements both 
of our business industry and our home life. | 


The miners of the country are the men who labor first that 

these things may be put at the Nation’s service. That they 
realize the importance of their task is evidenced by the way | 
they perform it. Every year sees an increase in the production 
of practically all minerals —an increase sufficient to meet the 
Nation’s increased requirements. Even the enormous demands _ 
made during the war years were successfully met. | 


The Hercules Powder Co. is glad to call attention to these 
men and their work. We know them well, for our connections 
with them have been intimate for years. By far the greater part 
of our production of Hercules Explosives is used by the miners 
who are doing so much to provide the implements which 
are vital for the industrial and social progress of the Nation. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


Chicago St. Louis New York Pittsburg, Kan. 
Denver Hazleton, Pa. San Francisco Salt Lake City : 
Joplin Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 


* The advertisement inserted at the uppér left hand corner of this page appeared in the 
national magazines during the darkest days of the war— June, July and August, 1918. 
The fact that this advertisement can be so closely paraphrased, and still apply to the prob- 
lems of today, shows that the power of explosives is as vital to the tasks of peace as to the 
tasks of war. 
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4, and even these were for a while in such doubt 
rty, just out of college, took the first position he 
ot—in the real-estate office of one of his father’s 
& now getting a hundred and seventy-five dollars 
1, with an occasional bonus on sales. 

Wheelock rambled on as though there were not an 
‘thought in her head; but as a matter of fact she 
sntionally precise, intentionally frank. This prac- 
5man of the world knew the questions that parents 
xely to ask—shrewd, suspicious Quaker parents 
whe visualized extraordinarily well—and she has- 
o supply the answers. She wished, too, to have 
status thoroughly understood by the young woman 
| If the girl was ambitious, as well she might be, 
worth explaining that Barty was no great catch. 
other under her smiling mask was guarding her 
part. 

, had never had such an experience before. The 
‘flattery delighted her; insensibly she lost some of 
rye, discovering the singular fact that it was easier 
onfidential with a fascinating stranger than with 
1e knew really well. And Mrs. Wheelock was one 
» insidiously sympathetic people with the gift of 
anding shades of meaning—a half-finished sentence, 
a look. Her response was instantaneous. The 
‘ornered mouth, now seen to be a little worn, the 
‘k eyes that time was just beginning to impair, 
suddenly respond in an illuminating glance, - 
oquent and comprehending. 

rs. Wheelock did not allow these confidences 

nue too long unchecked. Having extorted all 

ied to know, and with the girl favorably class- 

to social position, character, breeding and 
desirability, she deftly switched the conver- 

vack to Barty. She told, with little ripples of 
it—intentional little ripples that seemed 
Barty from becoming too compromised, 
ich endowed him with what she judged 
\ging boyishness and irresponsibility — 
ne had rushed home, saying that he had 
» most beautiful girlin New York, . 
‘{ she was named Truth Sinclair and 

99 Fifth Avenue. He had produced 

vets and said: “Mother, you have 
ome with me! It’s the only chance 
vorld I have of scraping acquaint- 

ith her. If I went alone she would 

2 for a horrid sort of masher and I 

die of mortification.” Mrs. Whee- 

elt on her own reluctance; on Bar- 
‘ewed pleading; on the pardonable 

| that had brought them both, with so much 
tion and misgiving, to occupy the adjoining 


il after all, why shouldn’t nice people get to know 
ither?”” Mrs. Wheelock went on in a more seri- 
e. “TI really think you might get to like Barty 
il. He’s a gentleman; he comes of a good fam- 

s honorable and manly, and has a lot of good 

Ss; and if you did not like him he would be very 
‘drop. In fact, his besetting fault is to depre- 
imself and take too humble a view of his capac- 

‘ut what I was going to say was—it would be a 
ul thing if you could overlook this unconventional 
ction and ——” 

‘Wheelock paused—an intentional pause. : 

| 1 perfectly mad to talk like this?”’ she asked. 

1 waS so embarrassed that she could scarcely 
Waves of diffidence seemed to engulf her. But at 
managed to murmur: “It—it would be nice to be 
| I haven’t any, you know; it—it would make me 
| happy.” 

‘Wheelock gazed at her radiantly. 

lat a darling you are!” she exclaimed. “I shall 
| break it gradually to Barty or he’ll die of joy.” 

‘e spoke the young man appeared, hat in hand, at 
| of the tow. His face lighted at Truth’s welcoming 
ind his eyes kept meeting hers as he sought his 
‘Then the lights went down and the curtain went up, 


‘before Mrs. Wheelock had time to whisper to him: 
adorable.” 


ey came out of the theater Barty hurried them into 
‘b, overruling Truth’s slight hesitation and pushing 
hether or no in a big-brother sort of way that 
‘1 no denial. Inside, however, when she found she 
ted to tea with the Wheelocks she excused herself 
‘me animation. It was too late; Edie’s mother 
awaiting them; if Mrs. Wheelock would only 
: another day, soon, she would love to come. 
dingly the taxi’s course was changed to Edie’s 
nd Truth, greatly’daring, said that the Whee- 
ust come and see her; said it impulsively, almost 


Flowers, Which Were Permissible, 
He Sent Prodigaily. The Room 
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pleadingly, with a pretty ingenuousness that captivated 
both mother and son. She knew the invitation would cause 
trouble with her parents; it was an unheard-of thing for her 
to do; but she ignored all thought of this in the ecstasy of 
the moment, conscious of Barty’s devouring eyes on hers, 
and with shivers of delicious possibilities darting through 
her breast. Such gentle, timid girls can be extraordinarily 
courageous where a young man is concerned—a young man 
they like. 

But Mrs. Wheelock had noticed the look that had accom- 
panied the invitation, or rather that had preceded it for an 
instant, and was too much a woman of the world not to 


conjecture the reason. As 
soon as they had dropped 
Edie and seen her safely 
in charge of a resplend- 
ent doorman, and had 
ordered the chauffeur to 
take them to 99 Fifth 
Avenue, Mrs. Wheelock, 
who had been thinking 
hard all the while, said: “‘ My dear, I am so afraid your 
parents will not approve of us. I know I wouldn’t in their 
place. It is awful to tell them we are just casual acquaint- 
ances who sat next to you in a theater—as though we had 
fastened on to you and couldn’t be shaken off!” 

The young people burst out laughing; they were in a 
mood to find entertainment in everything. An atmosphere 
of unreasoning happiness surrounded them—an atmos- 
phere in which Mrs. Wheelock’s distressed tone sounded 
merely absurd. 

“Oh, it will be all right, mother!’’ exclaimed Barty 
cheerfully. ‘‘A tea isn’t like a dinner, you know. The 
wildest and woolliest people can be invited to tea; that’s 
what teas are for.” 

“T feel quite sure I can make it all right,”’ put in Truth, 
who in her heart was of a very different opinion, and whose 
voice in spite of herself showed a certain concern. “‘My 
parents are a little old-fashioned in their ways, but 1 amsure 
they will understand when I tell them how—how ——” 

“How exceedingly nice we both are,” said Barty, end- 
ing the uncompleted sentence. 

Truth smiled an assent. 

“That is what I meant,” she said. 

“Tt is a wretchedly false position,’ continued Mrs. 
Wheelock, who, having no unreasoning happiness to buoy 
her up, was crawling on the floor of things, where facts 
were facts. “‘To be candid, I should hardly like to go to 
any house on such terms—calling on a young girl, I mean, 
for the first time.. We simply must try to find something 
that can keep us in countenance.” 

“T have it!” cried Barty. “I have it!” 


Overflowed With Them 
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“Don’t tantalize us,” said Mrs. Wheelock, as Barty 
seemed so much in love with his solution that he could not 
bear to impart it, but went on excitedly announcing that 
he had it. 

“‘Tt’s that society for the blind, mother,” he burst out at 
last. ‘‘Miss Sinclair’s society for the blind. All you need 
do is to join it—fellow member, you know, and all that. It 
is as simple as a flash of genius, and it came to me in the 
same way—bing!”’ 

“That is certainly a possible way,” agreed Mrs. Whee- 
lock, turning to Truth for the latter’s verdict. 

Barty’s mother, though,secretly pleased, had no inten- 
tion of persuading Truth into any subterfuges. Such an 
acquaintance as theirs was easily imperiled; it hung by a 
thread; Mrs. Wheelock had no intention of giving the 
impression that she was scheming or deceitful. If the plan 
appealed to Truth—well and good, but if it did not the 
older woman had no desire to implicate herself in it. 

“What do you think, dear?’”’ she asked. 

Truth’s expression was an answer in itself; a load had 
been lifted off her mind; she was radiantly acquiescent. 

“It’s the ideal way!” she cried. ‘‘It is a perfectly 
wonderful way! It will make everything all right at 
once, and the only question ‘is whether you wish to 
be a sustaining member at a dollar a year, or a pa- 
troness at ten, or a life governor at a hundred.” 

“TI will be a patroness,”’ said Mrs. Wheelock, has- 
tening to clinch thematter. ‘Barty, please give Miss 
Sinclair ten dollars.” 

Truth in some confusion received the money; 
also her new friends’ cards. Barty’s high spirits 
and constant interruptions lessened the constraint 
attending these proceedings. Engagements were 
made—quite fearlessly—for was not Mrs. Whee- 
lock now a patroness of the Practical Braille 
Workers; and Barty a sustaining member? And 
he was going to be a Practical Worker too; yes, 

by George, he was—every Saturday afternoon from 
three till six if Truth would be there. And—oh, joy, 
oh, joy!—he was asked to call; was promised some 
preliminary lessons so that he should not enter the 
shop entirely ignorant; was promised in the more 
subtle language of melting eyes and softened tones 
lessons in something infinitely tenderer and dearer. 
But paradisespinning along onfour wheels and guided 
by a very smudgy angel was not to be enjoyed forever. 
Paradise drew up at 99 Fifth Avenue all too soon, and after 
mutual professions and laughing reminders of engagements 


Truth, rejecting any escort, tripped up the steps and disap- 


peared through the portals of her stately old home. 


II 


T IS small wonder that youth jis so self-centered, so self- 

absorbed, so open to the reproach of selfishness. You 
would not blame a man on the Stock Exchange, plunging 
for millions and not knowing from day to day whether he 
was a multimillionaire or a bankrupt—if he were a little 
absent-minded at times when his parents prattled at din- 
ner; or was lacking in some of the trifling attentions old 
people set such store by. Yet poor youth, gambling in the, 
trickiest commodity in the world, human hearts, and ready 
sooner or later to stake its all on the outcome, is criticized 
for an intense preoccupation which is as surely natural as 
it is pardonable. 

Truth could think of nothing but her romance; every- 
thing else, parents included, faded into the uttermost back- 
ground of the unimportant. Barty was her first real 
admirer, the first man to whom she could even conceive 
herself answering “‘yes.’’ She had to know him better of 
course; was longing to know him better; but her predis- 
position was wholly in his favor. Had she not gone the 
next day to Abrogast’s concert her love story in all prob- 
ability would have continued on very ordinary lines and 
quickly ended in the ordinary commonplace way. But 
she did go to Abrogast’s concert; and her whole life which 
might otherwise have flowed so placidly swirled as a con- 
sequence into the rapids. 

How little she anticipated anything but a dreamy after- 
noon in which she would be free to muse under the spell of 
beautiful music, muse in those excellent third-row seats 
which had cost her such a little fortune, and which were to 
cost her in the future such an additional toll of heartaches 
and agonizing indecisions! But she had no forebodings. 
How could she? The enormous auditorium, crowded to 
suffocation, gave forth no suggestion of hidden dangers. 

For the first two numbers her thoughts were all of 
Barty. She closed her eyes in a delicious languor, as much 
to shut Miss Fifer out as to shut Barty in. The magic 
strings lifted her into mounting heavens of tenderness, 
evoking a thousand unformulated emotions, ethereal and 
voluptuous. Truth loved music; she played the piano well 
and with unusual feeling for one who had been taught it 
merely as a young-lady accomplishment. She was able 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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TITTIES IROROT ROR 


lo the Retail ee of America- 


"NewYork THis =f 


Distributed [hroug, Shout the U. S AY Beginning fall, 19] 0 
Under our kevoki ae Money-back, Loss proof (rarantee 


ONROE CLOTHES, the most famous 
| VV clothes in New York, will, beginning 
with the Fall Season of 1919, be sold 
by retail clothiers throughout the United States. 
Our Selling Plan to you is revolutionary in 


scope, solving the biggest problem of the retail 
business — unsold garments. 


MONROE CLOTHES Money-Back Feature 


We guarantee to take back at the end of each 
season 20% of your entire season’s purchase. 
This guarantee is free from all doubt, dispute 
or dodge —to illustrate: if your purchase of 
Monroe Clothes totals $5000, we will at the 
season’s end take back garments up to $1000, 
refunding original purchase price. 


MONROE CLOTHES are Loss-Proof 


By this unique and exclusive Monroe Plan, you 
eliminate both ‘‘sacrifice sales’? and sacrificed 


profits; you remove all guess and gamble. By 
selling Monroe Clothes, you will always show 
NEW clothes in NEW styles while -they are 
NEW. Your stocks will be clean and _loss- 


proof. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK or 


MCOUCCTECEOVEVUUIEVUNELCRTCUUSUEGEUORUUEOOAUENGOUCCLUTeNULCLOMDUCUUEUUCCUUDUUN:TUCAUEACEranN OM TO a a a eT TTI 
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Extra-Extraordinary MONROE Values 
to Meet and Beat “Reduction Sales” 


When: Clothiers are holding ‘‘Reduction Sales’ 
to budge their ‘“‘left-overs” at little or no profit 
we will give you extra-extraordinary value 
in Monroe Clothes, designed in advance Fiftl 
Avenue styles and nationally advertised, to enabl 
you to meet and beat competition and maki 
your regular profits. 


MONROE Advertising will Cover the 
Country with MONROE CLOTHES 


MONROE CLOTHES will be nationally ad 
vertised to the wearer with a power, purpose anc 
punch never before put into clothing advertising 
Our Selling Plan will enable you to offer t 
your customers the diggest basic value ant 
utmost intrinsic quality and newest Fifth Ave mh 
fashion models at nationally esata prices 


One Distributor in Each Town 


MONROE CLOTHES for Fall, 1919, are avai 
able to Representative Merchants—one distril 
utor in each town. Appointments are being 
booked now for our representatives. Telegrapl 
or write: today for detailed information.. d 
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“NewYork J ners 


hy MONROE CLOTHES in YOUR Store 


The 17 MONROE CLOTHES Shops in Greater New York 
and vicinity have clothed half a million New Yorkers —the style- 
wisest, quality-keenest, best-dressed men in the World. If men 
of this type, in closely competitive New York, choose to go out 
of their way to patronize Monroe Upstairs Stores in order to 
procure the remarkable Monroe Values, it is plain that every 
eround-floor merchant will possess an unbeatable combination 


wit MONROE CLOTHES. 
MONROE CLOTHES Shops are selling civilian clothes to 


thousands of soldiers and sailors returning through the Port of 


New York. These men will all want MONROE CLOTHES 


in their own home towns. 


MONROE CLOTHES have revolutionized the retail clothing 
business of the United States. “The selfsame merchandise which 
has resulted in the establishing of 17 prosperous stores, can now 
be sold by you. Link arms with Proved Success, doubly assured 
under the famous MONROE Money-back, Loss-proof Guarantee. 


NIN DIN GIN GIN IN GIN GIS GIN GIN ING, 


America’s Greatest Clothiers! 


To the Well-Dressed Men of America 


To men who have worn MONROE CLOTHES, it will 
be welcome news that MONROE CLOTHES will be 


sold in their home town beginning next Fall. 


If MONROE CLOTHES are 
not easily accessible, write us 
and we'll arrange to supply you. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW ‘YORK 
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Here is a Belber Wardrobe Trunk 
that illustrates better than many words 
the fine style and sound values of Belber 
Traveling Goods; 

At whatever price you pay fora Belber, 
you geta trunk that looks right and stays 
right through years of.service, 

Shown here is No. 96—An open top 
wardrobe trunk, square edge. Covered 
and interlined with exceptionally heavy 
black fibre, studded.» Binding heavy 
gray fibre. 396 hand-driven rivets. 
Powerful hardware. Massive corners. 
Five drawers locked together with 
nickel-plated locking device. Boltless 
interlocker locks trunk in three places 
at one operation. Holds several hats and 
a large amount of clothes. 


Price $150 


Other styles from $30 to $300 


ICHARD MANSFIELD used to say that when 
a man travels, his position in life is judged 


by his diaites his hotel and _ his baggage. 


Over in England the style and character of his 
“boxes” is one of the distinctive marks of the man 
of breeding. Everybody knows the facts about 
traveling equipment—and the dealer is too canny to 
try to put anything over. 


Strange that a nation which travels so much as the 
American people, seems to know or care so little about the 
style and quality of their traveling equipment! 


Perhaps the public is not altogether to blame. Take your 
own experience. Go through the shops looking for a Ward- 
robe ‘Trunk—from the “specials” made to sell at eye- 
catching prices to “the very latest thing, Sir.” 


Did the average dealer ever tell you anything about the 
real facts of Wardrobe Trunks? What makes for quality ? 
Why the Trunk is worth what he asks for it? 


* * * 


EY men and women of this country can never be sure of 
their traveling equipment until they take at least as much care 
in selecting it as they do any standard article of known merit. 
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Has the American Public 
in the Luggage it carries 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
Factories: NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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any Pride 


‘This means that they must pass by the casual dealer and 
find a real merchant—the man who knows and cares, the - 
man who gets his merchandise from dependable sources. 


When you find a merchant of this caliber you mostly find 
him specializing on Belber Traveling Goods. 


* * * 


plex company has been making an art and a science of 
traveling goods for 28 years—of style and quality, of work- 
manship and finish, of honest merchandisé, at prices no 
higher than those asked for much slipshod goods. 


It is the largest manufacturer of Wardrobe Trunks, Dress 
‘Trunks, Hat ‘Trunks, Steamer Trunks, Suit Cases, Kit and na 
Traveling Bags in the world today. 


You can tell where it stands by the fact that its goods 
are practically all absorbed by the leading traveling goods 
merchants—several thousands of them, an almost unbroken 
chain of fine business connections from Coast to Coast. 


The man or woman who is intent on being right about 
traveling equipment will do well to find one of these Belber 
merchants. You will find him primed with the facts— 
quality facts, style facts, what model of Trunk, Suit Case or 
Bag is best fitted to your service—what it is Worth, and why. 
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(Continued from Page 111) 

tin most of that intent audience to appreciate the 
in of Abrogast’s talent. Poor Barty was gradually 
‘e in her growing admiration, in the increasing 
it; of her response—and the great artist himself 
njossed her whole attention. f 
y; a tall, spare man with high cheek bones, hair and 
+| of a tawny red, and cold, proud eyes that seemed 
in his audience. There was nothing effeminate, 
gavoring of the conventional virtuoso about Otto 
«He had a harsh, enigmatic, unconquerable sort 
--at was not unpleasant in its suggestion of a fiery 
fin. His age was 
wxtical; forty at least, 
wre. Truth thought 
evas possibly better 
» of the ravages of 
yaiturity enhanced 
shat sense of force 
4s his most compel- 
a.cteristic. 
‘vassonearthestage 
ses again and again 
irs, at first uncom- 
digly in the curious 
«of an instrumen- 
vise thoughts are all 
ivard. But soon she 
ahe had really seen 
hblankness changed 
br to perception; he 
«:d her out of all that 
nag. 

' was very imper- 
ylone; his transient 
‘ould have seemed 
ty impersonal to 
>; the girl’s side; she 
sow that it lingered 
‘ry the briefest frac- 
second, claiming a 
ulerstanding. Truth 
a lled—indescribably 
{ind exalted. This 
gist, this demigod 
aing to her! Twice 
je sight of her slim 
‘iands applauding 
cced him to give one 
a:encores, She knew 
if no one else did. 
a applauded insist+ 
yth an intoxicating 
)power, raising her 
shigh that he could 
|»see them. And he 
pred with just the 
exation of his cold, 
a. 

intermission Truth 
hasked Miss Fifer if 
iarried. Somehow 
nig about Otto Abro- 
suddenly become of 
3g importance, and 
emost of all. 

ifer sighed, and her 
» face grew overcast. 
éhful devotee, who 
rad herself to buy all 
cast’s phonographic 
1, had no illusions 
bh idol. 

1 afraid he is dread- 
trincipled,” she an- 
. ‘He doesn’t believe 
“ge or anything; and 
sories they tell about 
b heart at all, my 
1 conscience or any- 
y-re women are concerned. It’s the way of genius, 
\ys has been, I suppose. They are a law to them- 
id just grab like babies at everything they want.” 

ta I was a genius,” said Truth, feeling unaccount- ~ 
Loy that there was no Mrs. Abrogast. ‘‘It must be 
Tab the things you want instead of waiting for 
ver to come. And to be grabbed must be almost 
‘pturous, don’t you think—anyhow, for the girl? 
\uld you do, Miss Fifer, if he grabbed you? Even 
© only for one crowded hour of glorious life— 
Vit be worth it?” 

ifer, Scandalized, refused to visualize herself and 

i in this short but extremely ambiguous period. 
‘nuch displeasure she remarked: “I am sure I 
‘yw what has come over you to-day, Truth! You 

em the same girl to me.” 

not,” Truth retorted. ‘I changed yesterday 

1 when it suddenly occurred to me that I was 


It Was Really Abrogast’s Celebrity That Seemed to Appeal to Her the Most. 


grown up and able to think for myself. I tumbled out of 
the nest, and now I am hopping about till I can fly.” 

“Those are the little birds the cat gets,’ said Miss Fifer 
pointedly. 

“Only the silly ones,’”’ protested the girl. “The cat is 
welcome to the silly ones. And who wants to live in a safe 
world anyway? Jam glad it is so dangerous and exciting.” 

Miss Fifer’s reply, which may be surmised, was lost in 
the applause attending Abrogast’s return.’ Again as he 
began to play Truth was conscious of his eyes on hers, 
though she was less sure than before that his glance was 
intentional. Had she been deceiving herself in believing 


he had singled her out? She tried to reassure herself, but 
could not, experiencing a moment of bitter disappoint- 
ment. Her pride, her self-love were sorely humbled. What 
a little gaby she had been to sit there and build such castles 
in the air! To sit there dreaming that this great artist from 
his stupendous heights could have found any attraction in 
her insignificant face! Yet—yet 

As he played the increasing intensity of his gaze seemed 
to give the lie to all her doubts. Again there was that 
sense of mysterious communion, of soul seeking soul under 
thespell of transcendent emotions. Truthscarcely breathed; 
the swiftly moving bow seemed to be playing on her heart- 
strings; she was in ecstasy. 

At the close of the concert, after repeated encores, 
Truth astounded her companion by announcing that they 
were ‘‘going behind.” 

“Lots of people do; it is quite the custom,” she said, 
with more composure in her voice than in her flushed 


She Admitted it Frankly 


ile 


cheeks and singularly brilliant eyes. ‘Congratulate the 
artist, you know, and all that.” 

Miss Fifer was aghast. 

“But he doesn’t know us!”’ she ejaculated. 

“Well, he soon will,” said Truth, as though it were the 
most ordinary matter in the world, in spite of the fact that 
she was trembling and that her legs were as weak as paper. 
“T thought we might tell him about our concert; beg him 
to play at it, you know. Wouldn’t it be splendid if he 
would!” 

This concert, in aid of the Practical Braille Workers’ 
funds, had been vaguely discussed for some while past. 
The fact that the loft above 
the society’s workroom was 
temporarily vacant and ob- 
tainable for nothing had 
inspired the idea. Miss 
Hankin, of the Emmanuel 
Church choir, had graciously 
consented to sing, as well as 
Madame Tornadi, the fash- 
ionable singing teacher, who 
had promised to bring some 
of her best pupils. A negro 
quartet from Harlem, which 
included among its members 
a blind ex-protégé of the so- 
ciety, had also proffered its 
services. No date had yet 
been fixed, however, for Miss 
Fifer had set her heart on 
getting George Peppington 
Phelps, the famous wild-bird 
imitator and lecturer, whom 
her sister-in-law’s brother 
had pledged, but who was 
unfortunately for the time 
being in Ludlow Street Jail, 
pending some alimony dis- 
agreements with Mrs.George 
Peppington Phelps. 

Truth appreciated the pre- 
sumption, almost the insult, 
of asking Abrogast’s codper- 
ation in this trumpery enter- 
tainment; but her nimble 
wits had been at work to find 
an excuse to approach him, 
and she trusted to her youth 
and apparent naiveté to gain 
his indulgence—if indul- 
gence were needed. The im- 
mediate thing was to lure 
Miss Fifer on; to dangle 
Abrogast before her like the 
proverbial carrot; to over- 
come her stricken unwilling- 
ness, amounting almost to 
panic. Truth, outwardly so 
demure, so undisturbed, so 
ready in appearance to leave 
the decision to Miss Fifer, 
was animated by an unshak- 
able determination. It won, 
of course. Miss Fifer in a 
flutter of trepidation and 
dissent found herself follow- 
ing the girl toward the stage. 

Abrogast was holding the 
usual confused court of a 
great artist at the close of a 
concert. The mob of fash- 
ionably dressed women— 
there were only a few men— 
daunted Truth and made her 
feel very small and unimpor- 
tant indeed. Had it not been 
for shame before Miss Fifer 
she would have turned and 
fled. Abrogast at close range 
looked so formidable, so cold and polished and austere, and 
he had such a frightening foreign way of raising feminine 
finger tips to his lips while paying formal compliments. 
The girl’s discomfiture increased as she heard him say 
aloud in a succession of brisk greetings names so distin- 
guished that they were household words. How idolized he 
was, and how hotly her heart filled with sudden hatred 
for him—the spoiled darling of all these made-up, orchid- 
like women whom she hated even more! But she had to 
go on; the throng lessening before her made it impossible 
to retreat without loss of dignity. Besides there was Miss 
Fifer, irritatingly expectant and pushing, blocking the 
way behind her. 

Truth was still at a little distance when Abrogast recog- 
nized her. His face changed; he moved toward her 
impetuously, dismissing with a hurried handshake and as 
hurried an apology one of the most clinging of his orchids. 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 


The prime requisite in an aviation battery 1s absolute reliability. 


The spark in the cylinders is the life of the engine. 


And the life of the engine means life to the aviator. 


There are two interesting facts in 
connection with this for the motor car 
owner to consider. 


First: Aviation has given a searching 
test and a convincing demonstration 
of the reliability of Willard Batteries 
and the superior durability and efh- 
ciency of Willard Threaded Rubber 
Insulation. They have proven their 
dependability in keeping the craft aloft 
for hours and bringing it ‘safely home 
even if both generator and magneto 
meet with accident. 


Second: In aviation, battery care is 
never neglected. The air man takes no 


chances,-even though he knows he has 
in a Willard Battery with Willard 
Threaded Rubber Insulation, the ut- 


most that electro-chemical knowledge 


and manufacturing skill can give him. 


He never leaves the ground without 


making sure that his battery is filled 
with water, tested and pronounced 


O. K. by a skilled battery man. 


You need only have this done for the battery _ 


on your car once in two weeks and while it 


isn’t a matter of life and death to you, it is to 
your battery. Surely this is a simple and easy 
thing to attend to, but if you find it a bother, 


the Willard Service Station will be glad to 
do it for you. 
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-. (Continued from Page 115) 

was dizzily aware that he had taken her hand and 
it to his lips; heard him say with disconcerting 

and in the manner of one finding a friend unex- 

: “How do you do! How do you do! Dear child, 
ittered inexpressibly to see you here.” 
‘hese commonplaces were merely a screen to avoid 
:and speculating onlookers. Inclining his head he 
4a very low voice: ‘‘I have been waiting for you. 
itime among all these chattering fools I have been 
for you; waiting, ah, with such impatience—such 

” 
_, thrilled to the core, had yet enough humor to 
_ the incongruity of presenting Miss Fifer at the 
this sentence. Both the smile and the presentation 
o put her at her ease, for it was embarrassing to be 
eted, and any reply except banalities seemed out 
a She certainly did not wish to spoil this 
ve avowal, which in its slightly foreign English and 
ikable warmth and sincerity had fallen on her ears 


ic. 
your mother!” exclaimed the violinist, misunder- 
‘the murmured introduction. ‘‘Madame, gra- 
permit me!” And up went Miss Fifer’s shabbily 
iiand. “As young as her daughter, and no less 
‘y beautiful.” . 
liss Fifer, blushing furiously, explained she was 
», friend, Abrogast in spite of himself had to burst 
ihing at his disastrous compliment. 
)must pardon a very tired fiddler!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘sh was so to say something charming to a most 
z lady, but I seem to have ill succeeded.’’ With 
to Miss Fifer he turned to her companion and, 
his voice again, said: ‘‘May I not have the 
;—the honor and pleasure of learning your name?”’ 
1. am only a little nobody,”’ she answered, mindful 
alted names she had just overheard, and so rueful 
bled at the contrast that she could not help being 
perverse. She could not bear at that moment to 
earn, except indirectly, how utter was her social 
fance. So she continued in an effort to avoid the 
ee wounding him: ‘‘Is it not enough that I 
saptive of your bow—if not of your spear, dear 


il The orchids, much to her envy, had called him 
‘ar master’; now she felt emboldened to use the 
lf. He smiled. 

are charming,’ he said. “I wish I knew how to 
\ow charming you are. But it is a strange thing, is 
at the more one’s admiration is sincere the harder 
2s to express it?” : 

is why I have said nothing of your playing,” she 
quickly, with an implication that made his face 
pleasure. ‘Words, compliments—are for the 
gs; the big ones—the big emotions—make one 


s 
sous of his approval she went on breathlessly: 
think that I withheld my name intentionally. It 
because I was ashamed. Your friends are all so 
ile, so smart that I hated to appear at a disad- 
¢ It is Truth—Truth Sinclair; and it is very suit- 
r. girl at the bottom of a well, isn’t it? We dre of 
Caker family and still insist on being aggravatingly 
1 lowly, and giving away all our money instead of 
it. That’s my sad little history—going nowhere, 
nobody, and feeling sometimes as though every- 
nife were slipping past me.” ; 
sipped as she realized the indignant feminine looks 
: being cast at her. She was monopolizing the 
©too absorbed to notice anything, suddenly awoke 
suation. 
nppealing way he whispered to her: “Please wait 
- cannot let you go like this.” 
ten resigning himself to the press of his admirers 
u2 lost again in adulation. But his eyes from time 
> ught Truth’s as though to assure himself of her 
presence. 
ifer was in raptures. Wasn’t he wonderful! 
‘baperfect dear! And what a man compared to all 
oer fuzzy musicians! Vivid, vital! Miss Fifer 
head for appropriateadjectives. ‘‘Dominating— 
Hordinarily dominating! Didn’t Truth have that 
o> ime force? Of something positively 


any elderly women a little excitement loosened 
age intolerably, until it wiggle-waggled without 
o It wiggle-waggled all through that period of 
nd was unfortunately as wiggle-waggly as ever 
ast came back to them with the happy, satis- 
a man who says to himself: “At last!” 

Pasure was short-lived, however, for Miss Fifer 
i ly introduced the subject of the Braille Workers’ 
cing in what she considered a persuasive and 
8 tanner and overwhelming him with a torrent of 
a ns, There was nothing to do but to listen, To 
T/as impossible. Abrogast tugged at his mustache 
tless hand and with an air that grew steadily 


avhty and disdainful. Never was there so wretched 


much to everyone’s annoyance. Abrogast, who. 
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an anticlimax; and still Miss Fifer talked, talked, talked, 
At length, in a kind of desperation that was only too appar- 
ent, he took a cardcase from his pocket, withdrew a card 
and, hastily scribbling on it, passed it to Truth. 

“Please, please!” he exclaimed, demanding Miss Fifer’s 
silence in a tone that could not be gainsaid. Then to 
Truth he added: “This is my address and private tele- 
phone number, and if you will invite me to call sometime 
this week I shall be most glad to discuss the matter and 
volunteer any aid in my power. In the meanwhile you 
will not think me rude in saying adieu?” 

Thus they parted, a little coldly and formally, and the 
girl would have been altogether in despair had he not 
pressed her hand and held it a moment with a comforting 
significance. Then had she not his card and his private 
number? Treasuring these evidences of his concern, and 
very bemused, very tired, she walked home with Miss 
Fifer, contriving to keep her own thoughts intact despite 
two miles of gabble. ‘ 

And poor Barty, the hero of the day before! 

Never once did she think of him. He was crowded out; 
he was forgotten. 


A few days later Truth nerved herself to telephone to the 
musician, inviting him to tea. It was a Sunday; her par- 
ents were at home; she felt they ought to be there on the 
occasion of his first visit. That telephoning cost her an 
extraordinary effort; her hand trembled on the receiver; 
it was all she could do to prevent her voice from quavering. 
The very intensity of her desire to see him, to speak to him 
and hear his voice again was overpowering. 

But it had one advantage. After he had accepted with a 
very evident pleasure and it became necessary to inform 
her parents, the reaction gave her a composure that stood 
her in good stead. Her parents were hugely disturbed, and 
there ensued one of those curious, almost silent family 
battles which are more clashes of character than of words. 
Truth was asserting her right to have her own men friends 
and be alone in their company as much as she liked. Of 
course the proposed concert was a great help; she would 
scarcely have succeeded so well without it; but she knew 
and they knew that it implied much more. 

It was in this somewhat highly charged atmosphere that 
Abrogast was announced—grave, ceremonious, imposing. 
It was an admirable manner to impress parents, to whom 
a fiddling foreigner with his portrait everywhere on ash 
cans had been conjectured as a very different looking 
person. It was an admirable manner, too, to assume 
toward Truth, who in feminine revulsion was now as timid 
as she had formerly been bold. 

The great violinist was not unprepared for this transi- 
tion, experience having taught him its likelihood. Hence 
his respect, his deference; not only at tea but afterward 
when they were alone together he endeavored to draw her 
out—encourage her to talk about herself, inviting con- 
fidences by making them. His intuition told him that this 
was no inflammable little creature to be won at a rush; 
she was too shy, too unsophisticated in this game of love, 
too ethereal in soul as well as in body. Asa connoisseur of 
pretty women he was not displeased. Women who are won 
at a rush have usually been won before, and previous 
lovers have helped to train them for these precipitate sur- 
renders. Soit was not much of a téte-a-téte—in results. It 
was short; it was interrupted; there was still the awk- 
wardness attending a first call. It served little more than 
to show how much they liked each other and to lessen the 
inevitable constraint. 

He came again the following evening, still ostensibly to 
discuss the concert, and looking extremely distinguished 
in evening dress. Tio Truth this costume was emblematic 
of the world she longed for, and there was not only admira- 
tion in her glance but a welling inner satisfaction. They 
were alone; fate had befriended them; and after ceremoni- 
ous greetings in the big dreary drawing-room she proposed, 
with a temerity of which he had no realization, that they 
should go up to her own little sitting room on the floor 


above. 


It was an inviting little room with an open fire, a piano, 
pleasantly shaded lights and big comfortable chairs. 
Abrogast sank into one of them with a sigh of content. 

“Happy?” Truth asked him, smiling. 

*‘And sad too,” he returned. ‘“‘Sad to reflect how one 
strives and struggles for this ridiculous thing, fame, when 
the best in life is just a little haven like this.” 

“Tt is my prison,” she said. ‘‘It is a lonely little haven, 
Master.” : 

Her tone of self-pity amused him; he looked up at her 
and laughed. Not a bad man—nor by any means a good 
one—he was probably more dangerous than anyone else 
she could have met, for he was an adept in enmeshing 
women in sentimental friendships that were only too apt 
to bruise their hearts while leaving his own unimpaired. 

“Oh, there is always a Saint George for the hapless 
maiden,” he remarked. “I refuse to see any tragedy in the 
woes of youth. Youth, with no past, no regrets, no 
ghosts—is only pathetic when it is gay.’ 

After a moment’s pause he added: ‘‘ When it is sad it 
makes me laugh.” 
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He reached out for the cigarettes—the first cigarettes 
Truth had ever bought, and the first that had ever lain 
beside that shining new ash tray. Feeling like a heroine in 
a novel she leaned over to give him a light, and then 
seated herself close to him on a stool. 

“Tell me about the ghosts,” she said. “I am awfully 
interested in the ghosts.” 

“But you will hate me.” 

“No, I could never do that, Master. Please, please!’ 

“But there are so many. Oh, dear—so many!” 

“The one you cared for most; begin with her.” 

“Then I must call you Truth. May I? Confidences and 
first names go together.” 

“T should like it.’ 

‘And you must call me Otto.” 

But Truth could not. It seemed an impossible famil- 
iarity. 

“Oh, you are much too old and dignified and famous,” 
she protested. ‘‘A poor little worshiper like me could not 
call you Otto; I should choke with the presumption of it.’’ 

Abrogast drew a puff at his cigarette, regarding her 
through the smoke with a sudden poignancy. 

“T am forty-one,” he said: ‘I am glad you reminded 
me of it. I want to be reminded of it. The danger of a 
friendship with a very pretty woman is that it so soon 
becomes a sham love affair, if not a real one; and of the 
two I think the sham is the worse. But I do not want 
either. Forty-one courting twenty is one of those sad 
spectacles that make angels weep.” 

Truth’ was embarrassed—embarrassed and unconvinced; 
she felt she could very easily love Abrogast in spite of the 
angels. She murmured something of the kind with a trans- 
parent indirectness. Then abashed she said: ‘A great 
artist is always young.” 

“Only in the sense of never growing up,’? remarked the 
violinist, delighted with the way things were going. “Only 
in his ability to commit absurdities up to ninety. No, no, 
dear Truth, let us avoid the quicksands on the shore and 
take the high Corniche, and keep to it religiously; and if I 
should ever forget myself a little all you need say is ‘Oh, 
grandpapa!’ and all will be well on the instant.’ 

Truth smiled. It was wonderfully sweet to sit there at 
Abrogast’s feet and hear him speak so earnestly. Never 
had she been so flattered, so thrilled. Lest she should lose 
an iota of it she reminded herself of his greatness, of his 
madly applauding audiences, of his unique and glorious 
position in the world—all to help the almost incredible real- 
ization that it was indeed he who was looking down at her. 

“And what name will you give me if I should forget 
myself a little, as you call it?” she said. “‘How do you 
know that I am not in more danger than you are?” 

His was a face that lit up before he spoke; it lit up now, 
bright and provocative with the speeding thought. 

“Tf I ever really thought that,” he said, ‘‘I should look 
over all my friends and choose the handsomest, the finest 
in nature and character, the most desirable in age, position 
and everything, and say to him: ‘I know the loveliest girl 
in New York, and she is in love with love; you are made 
for each other; come—and God bless you, my children.’” 

“Oh, you wicked grandpapa!”’ 

“Yes, that is what I should do,”’ said Abrogast; adding 
whimsically: ‘‘So please behave yourself, won’t you?” 
Then pausing he went on in an altered tone: ‘What I 
crave of you—what I hope to win from you is intimacy— 
mental intimacy. I have learned to value that more than 
anything with women—an exquisite understanding, an 
exquisite accord. It is harder to gain than love, and harder 
to keep; but how precious it is! That itis so often a failure 
does not mean that it is an impossibility. Marriage itself 
is enormously a failure, yet who denies there are many 
happy marriages? I don’t expect you to give it to me all 
at once. Intimacy must grow, like everything else. I have 
my own trepidations, too, you know; my own reserves. 
But let us try. Let us start. Let us have that as a goal, no 
matter how small the advance we may make toward it.” 

This was the beginning of arapturous evening. Abrogast 
was not only a very clever man but when he cared to exert 
himself he could be an exceedingly brilliant and interesting 
one. All his life he had been a nomad; he spoke half a 
dozen languages; he had read insatiably; from the time he 
was sixteen he had been a notable figure in the world and 
in contact with the greatest of the great. Throughout it all 
he had kept his independence of character and judgment— 
a certain loftiness of outlook not untouched with disdain. 
He had, too, the rare faculty of being able to laugh at 
himself, which more than anything else helps to extort 
confidences from others. i 

Though Truth said little the general recollection in her 
mind afterward was of having unlocked her heart of hearts 
and surrendered something intangible of herself that never 
could be recalled. Not that she desired to recall it. On the 
contrary it filled her with a shy exultation. It was as 
though they had given hostages to each other for the 
continuance of their beautiful friendship. 

As they were saying good night he remarked: “I am 
playing at the Symphony concert Thursday night, and told 
them to keep a box for you. Will you care to use it?” 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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ere are my reading glasses / 


Mischievous daughter has picked Daddy’s pocket and 
watches him gleefully as he fumbles and searches in vain for 
his reading glasses. 


Like thousands of men and women, Daddy fusses with 
two pairs of glasses because he cannot see distant objects 
clearly through his reading glasses. So now he wastes 
many precious minutes changing from one pair to the 
other—or hunting for one of them. 


But if Daddy wore KRYPTOK Glasses, he would be freed 
from this two-pairs-of-glasses nuisance. ; 
KRYPTOKS (pronounced Crip-tocks) 
would give him, in one pair of glasses, the 
necessary correction for reading (or close 
work) and distance. 


KRYPTOKS enable you to see both near 
and far objects with equally keen vision. 
You can glance up from your book or paper 
and see things at a distance as clearly as 
you see the type on the printed page. 


or hump. 
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affords perfect near vision and the upper part which affords 
perfect far vision. 


The KRYPTOK lens is crystal clear—its surface smooth: 


and even. It cannot be distinguished from a single vision 
lens. That’s why KRYPTOKS are universally known as 
“the invisible bifocals.’ 


Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician 
about KRYPTOK Glasses. 


Write for Booklet— Everyone who needs 
glasses for near and far vision (bifocals) will 
be interested in the information contained 
in our booklet, ‘‘The Eyeglass Experiences 
of Benjamin Franklin Brown.” Write for 
your copy; please give, if possible, the name 
of your. oculist, optometrist or optician. 


1017 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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syreserved for her! With what gratitude she 
ed and with what a delicious feeling of proprietor- 

de donor! She almost thought he might take 

of her ardor as he stood there holding her hand 
‘ an instant she wished he would; but his grave, 

hid no such treachery. 
}ave given me such a happy evening,’’ he said. 
4 tter world to know you live in it, and that good- 
i , sweetness and purity are not all illusions.” 


arty Wheelock telephoned next day asking per- 
‘eal that evening Truth was less pleased than 
e been expected. Her head was so filled with 
vat she was in no humor for the intrusion of any- 
nd Barty, who had captivated her so short a 
2, now for a moment took on the aspect of a 
noying entanglement. But it was impossible to 
ager gay appeal. His voice was too persuasive, 
too contagious. He was one of those boyish, 
resistible young fellows who bound over social 
race horses. Not only was he invited but there 
rmth besides in the invitation. 

cap in his whirlwind way, full of talk and laughter, 
tie and Braille alphabet, bringing with him such a 
‘fife, such an ardor of young manhood that Truth 
b liking for him revive in a rush, causing her to 
bw she could ever have doubted it. He was 
yooer; announced that he loved her before he 
the house ten minutes—despite the presence of 
nclairs, whose departure was hastened by the 
ke they took to him; paid her preposterous 
in vhts, at which he was as ready to laugh as she; 
ith all this extravagance he stayed within the 


‘th it was a new experience. Nobody had ever 
r before. Her cheeks were pink; her eyes 
h pleasure; her mouth was provocative and 


ds and sallies. A few hours before she had 
elf madly in love with Otto Abrogast; now 
no means certain that she did not adore Barty. 
ositive thing that seemed revealed in all this 
was the delight of being sought by these big, 
dintoxicating creatures, who had such power to 
heart beat and your pulses throb, and to per- 
yi with an indescribable elation. 


“Oh, There is Nothing to Get Excited About. 


The fact was that she was enough in love with each of 
these men to lessen the emotion she could feel for either. In 
love with both she had.to divide her heart in a fluctuating 
proportion. That night as she made ready for bed she 
could not keep them out of her mind, and still under the 
more recent spell she was almost glad that her relations 
with the violinist were to be so definitely platonic. Con- 
trasted with Barty Wheelock he did seem old, in spite of 
what she had said, not without believing it, of the young- 
ness of great artists. What a charming boy Barty was, to 
be sure! And what a charming restraint he had in spite of 
his exuberant talk and ways. He never went too far, never 
overstepped. Both he and Otto were such well-bred men; 


- men to be trusted; both such chivalrous, honorable, high- 


minded gentlemen. 

Hyven cast away on a desert island alone with either of 
them, how safe she would feel, her only danger indeed that 
hungering and thirsting heart of hers which shamed her 
with its inconstancy. Giving rein to this fancy, snugly 
ensconced in bed, she saw herself shipwrecked, first with 
Barty and then with Otto Abrogast. Sweet, teasing 
dreams; filmy, absurd fantasies. Barty breasting the 
breakers, his white shoulders gleaming in the waves as she 
agonized for him on a picturesque strand. . . . Ottoina 
cave, playing to her while she reclined on skins. , 
Nights, solitary and starry, when they would wander hand 
in hand under the rustling palms. Love, love so 
near, the world so infinitely remote. Kisses—tenderness— 
oblivion. 

II 

TTO ABROGAST came and came; Barty Wheelock 
came and came; the old people grew acclimated to 
their constant presence and endured them as one en- 
dures any of the petty annoyances of life that seem 
unavoidable. They had even an odd pride in Abrogast’s 
acquaintance, much though they distrusted him. His 
tremendous celebrity could not be ignored, even by two 
old Quakers. The very fact that they knew him gave them 
a cachet among their friends and undermined to a certain 
degree their original hostility. But Barty had no redeem- 
ing features, and he being in their opinion more likely to 
win their daughter than the violinist, they concentrated 

most of their ill will on him. 

The little sitting room with the open fire and pleasantly 
shaded lights, at first the cause of such contention as a 
meeting place, became gradually accepted as a spot where 
Truth might receive her beaux. The Sinclairs called them 
“beaux,’”’ and the old-fashioned word was not without its 
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value as implying Truth’s right to be wooed. The concert 
had taken plate weeks before, though not as planned, in 
the loft above the Braille Workers’ rooms, but in the great 
Calumet Theater, where Abrogast’s name had drawn an 
immense house and nearly eleven thousand dollars—a 
stupendous sum when compared with the modest hundreds 
Miss Fifer had had in mind. The grateful Braille Workers 
elected him an honorary life governor and placed a large 
framed photograph of him in their office. 

Of course Barty had grown aware of the violinist’s 
rivalry, and acutely aware of his own lessening hold on 
Truth. It made him sad and bitter in turns. Several times 
in bursts of jealousy he had accused her of being in love 
with both of them at once, and had flounced off in high 
dudgeon, vowing he would never return. But as he always 
came back repentant and ate the necessary amount of 
humble pie, it was easy to forgive him and begin again. 
Barty, repentant, was irresistible. Truth never liked him 
so well as after one of these reconciliations. That he really 
suffered made her feel very tenderly toward him. 

Once after a dance, to which they had gone surrepti- 
tiously, he managed to plague her into saying she loved 
him. She was pleasantly tired; her resistance had ebbed 
away; the cadence of their last waltz was still in her ears. 
To say yes was so much easier than to say no. Besides, 
just then it did seem as though it were yes, and that she 
had always cared for him without fully realizing it. He 
kissed her in the taxi taking her home, and she had leaned 
her head against his shoulder like a tired, happy child. 

Yet there was something lacking about it, something 
missing. Even with his lips on hers she could not help 
thinking of Otto with a sort of pang. It was only when she 
had shut her eyes and refused to think of anything except 
that caressing voice and comforting arm about her waist 
that the bliss she had dreamed of seemed actually attained. 

The next morning she wrote him a forlorn little note: 


I don’t blame you in the least. Nor do I blame myself. 
If things happen they happen, and there is no sense in 
recriminations. But the awful thing is that it is not true, 
dear Barty. I really don’t care—not in that way, I mean; 
and you must not take it seriously or ever kiss me again. 
We must either go back to where we were before or else— 
end our friendship. Is the first too much to ask, now? 
I can only say I dearly wish it, though you are perfectly 
entitled to walk off and hate me ever afterward. Which is 
it to be? My poor little heart is going pitapat with appre- 
hension, for you know how fond I am of you. 


Barty was pitiably overcome. He had awakened his 
mother the night before to tell her the wonderful news; 
and she had clasped him to her breast and cried over him 
as mothers will. The note came as they were at breakfast; 
came dramatically, as notes do on the stage, at a moment 

when Barty was expatiating on his happiness. 
The anticlimax was terrible. Never had he seen 
his mother so roused. Her passionate denuncia- 
tion of the girl whom so short a time before she 
had been lauding to the skies shocked and hor- 
rified him. There was almost a quarrel between 
them—the first they had ever had. He refused 
to say that he would break with Truth; was 
goaded into defending her right to change her 
mind; sullenly announced that it was his 

affair, not his mother’s, and that she 

must permit him to doas he thought best. 

Truth was very kind to him when he 

crept back, humbled, crushed and sick 

at heart; so kind indeed, so remorseful 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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. ‘SK a leading sportsman in your town what is the 
. most notable development in recent shooting. 
r He will tell you—‘‘Those Remington Wetproof 
hot Shells.”’ 


| And if he is a long-seasoned shooter he will probably 
o even further. “It’s just like the Remington people 
) think of a thing like that,” he will say. 
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You will not need to be reminded that Remington 
“MC Wetproof are the first and only shot shells ever 
ompletely sealed against wet—waterproof in body, top 
vad and crimp—the paper filled with a tough, elastic 
‘aterproof compound. 

And in less than two years, ‘‘Arrow’’ and ‘‘Nitro 
lub’ Shells have carried the Wetproof improvement 
> every part of the world. 

* * * * 


Your modern-minded shooter is quick to appreciate 
arvice. Service has many phases—means many things. 


A ‘Typical “Remington Service’ 
Wetproof Shot Shells — Remington UMC 
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At bottom it is always co-operation with the shooter and 
with his dealer. 


It may take the form of an epoch-making invention. 
Remington UMC was the first to originate or make 
practical at least sixteen outstanding improvements. 


It may be the extreme care in answering personally 
thousands of letters from sportsmen—individual at- 
tention to their individual problems. 


Perhaps the most important of all is the service which 
the shooter seldom realizes—the co-operation of the 
Remington U M C Representative with your dealer. 


Seeing him constantly. Keeping him in touch with 
the nation-wide developments in his field. Helping him 
in his hundred and one activities as Sportsmen’s Head- 
quarters of your town. 


The whole history of Remington UM C is the history 


of an ever-deepening friendship with the finest type of 
sportsman and the outstanding merchant the world over. 


Wherever you find “‘Arrow’’ and “‘Nitro Club’’ Labels, you fina the Wetproof Shells—Remington 
UMC. The Wetproof feature does not add to their cost. Look for them.. It is worth while. 


First Prize 
Highest Honors 
for Modern Firearms 
and Ammunition 


in the United States. 
in the United States. 


manufactured in the United States. 


-Here are some of the developments in practical shooting invented and first 
perfected by Remington UMC-—each a step ahead of its time, 
and each a starting point for further progress: 
The first paper shot shells successfully manufactured The first perfected steel lined shot shell. 


The first metallic cartridge successfully manufactured The first standard high power smokeless cartridges 


The first .22 short smokeless rim fire cartridges The first modern military high power cartridges with 


Awarded to 
Remington UM C 
by the 
Panama - Pacific Exposition 


The first lock-breech autoloading rifle. 


for big game autoloading rifles. 


pointed bullets manufactured in the United States. 
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The first gun wads manufactured in the United States. The first cartridges for automatic pistols. 
The first primer adapted to smokeless powder. The first successful high power slide action repeating 
The first to cannelure bullets for inside lubricated rifle. 
cartridges. The first hammerless solid breech repeating shotgun. 
The first in the United States to manufacture drawn The first hammerless solid breech autoloading shot- 
metal central fire cartridges. gun. \ 
The first battery cup for best quality paper shot shells. The first completely Waterproof Shot Shells. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS 
UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
‘Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
and loving that Barty found it impossible to maintain a 
mood so foreign to his nature. He was a born optimist; 
laughter and gayety bubbled from him inexhaustibly; it 
needed very little petting to end his depression. 

Besides, it was not as though all-hope. had fled; as 
though this were Truth’s final decision. In fact, they had 
the happiest evening together, and at.parting she asked 
him if it was not better to have a devoted little friend over- 
flowing with affection, and on the edge—yes, toppling on 
the edge—of something lots and lots warmer—than a 
chilly fiancée with misgivings running up and down her 
back like streaks of ice water at the idea of marrying any- 
body for a whole lifetime; even if that anybody was the 
nicest boy in the world, with the clusteringest golden hair, 
who could dance one into heaven—and taxicabs? And as 
their hands clasped she added a little tremulously: “It 
was fine of you to take it like this, and not to punish and 
hurt me as you could have done so easily. You have been 
so generous, Barty.” 

“And you don’t regret last night?” he asked. “‘Wouldn’t 
undo it if you could?” 

She shook her head, her blue eyes shining. 

“You have made it beautiful to me instead of horrid,’ 
she answered. ‘“‘It has made me appreciate you a thousand 
times more than I ever did before.” é 

Barty’s heart was full as he turned away and descended 
the stairs. 

Everything would come right. Surely everything would 
come right. Had he not been ‘‘generous’”? Had he not 
made it “‘beautiful instead of horrid’’? Had he ever 
known her more melting, more tender, more endearing? 

He walked away on air. 


IV 


PRING came; there was a whiff of arbutus at every 
busy corner, where grimy hands held out bouquets of 
little blossoms for sale; and with spring the hitherto undis- 
turbed tenor of Truth’s life was singularly interrupted. 
One morning as she went out for a walk she was accosted 
by a messenger boy, who offered her some very expensive- 
looking orchids ‘wrapped in transparent tissue paper. 
Naturally she was a little taken aback. 

“T don’t want them,” she said, smiling, with vague 
memories of April Fools’ Day. 

But the boy would not let her escape, running along 
beside her like one of those pestering creatures with picture 
postcards. 

“ Ain’t you Miss Truth Sinclair?” he asked in the almost 
incomprehensible jargon of his kind, ‘‘Ain’t you named 
Miss Truth Sinclair?” 

“What if lam? I don’t want your flowers.” 

“And don’t you live at 99 Fift’? Avenoo?”’ 

“Ves; that is where I live.” 

“Then they are for you all right, miss. 
waiting here a nour to give them to you.” 

Truth was astonished. 

“A gentleman ” began the boy. 

But she did not allow him to finish, passing on with her 
head held high. A gentleman! Oh, so that was it! She was 
amused at such audacity, though of course she had to look 
insulted. She was used to efforts to scrape acquaintance 
with her, but no one had ever done it before so expensively 
or with such restraint. To be wooed by a messenger boy 
with orchids was a novelty, and it seemed to raise ‘“‘the 
gentleman” above the ordinary class of prowlers. How 
well she knew them all—from the odious kind that winked 
at her to those that ran after her with a five-cent handker- 
chief, pretending she had just dropped it! 

As long as they did not follow her she did not mind. 
She hated to be followed. It frightened her and made her 
nervous. As she passed the boy she kept looking about. 
But there was nobody behind—no sign of that slinking 
pursuit which she had learned to dread. 

The next morning the same thing took place again. 
Different boy, different orchids, but the same determined 
attempt to foist the flowers on her. 

“T wish you would tell your gentleman that he is very 
impertinent,’’ she said, again quickly walking by and run- 
ning a sort of race with the pleading imp till she had to 
threaten him with a policeman. 

The following day she did not leave the house till late in 
the afternoon, and then down the avenue instead of up. 
Yet here again a boy was in ambush for her with orchids; 
such a tired-looking boy, who had evidently been waiting 
for her interminably. But when he asked if she were not 
Miss Truth Sinclair she turned the tables on him and con- 
founded him utterly by saying no, she was Miss Nelly 
Smith and lived in Waverly Place. His astonishment was 
comical; it was plain that he had been given a close descrip- 
tion of her; his wondering, doubting eyes, as big as saucers, 
made it difficult for her to control her mirth. 

But at a block or two beyond an idea struck her. Could 
it be that there was perhaps another boy lying in wait for 
her in the opposite direction? She doubled back cautiously, 
encircling her house, and was amazed to find no less than 
three other messenger boys guarding its approaches with 
orchids! It was maddening but laughable, especially when 
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she played the same trick of declaring herself Nelly Smith 
to them all, and with the same entertaining success. 

This strange picketing continued day after day. The 
boys, constantly returning, grew to know her, and could 
no longer be fooled by aliases. A sort of friendship ensued 
between her and them, and she no longer felt anything but 
amusement as they ran after her as though it were a kind of 
game. Of course a word to.the police would have ended 
this peculiar situation, but Truth found it too whimsical 
for such extreme measures. She had no desire to put the 
orchid gentleman to shame, admiring his originality. 

Thus she told nobody, though she could scarcely have 
explained why she kept the droll matter so secret. There 
was something adventurous in her nature, something 
unconventional and innocently daring that inclined her to 
a friendly tolerance of her unknown admirer. A man who 
could spend seventy or eighty dollars a day so fantastically 
stirred her imagination, and flattered her by his extrava- 
gance. Once in a mood of recklessness she actually accepted 
one of the bouquets, oblivious of what might follow. 

What followed was a note, offered to her the next day 
by one of the outposts, together with the inevitable bunch 
of orchids, which she again accepted. The note was written 
on deckle-edged paper in a bold, emphatic masculine hand, 
and was presumably one of a set of four, since the orchid 
gentleman was committed to the quadruplication of every- 
thing. Doubtless there were three other identical missives 
clutched in the hands of as many messenger boys. 


Dear Miss Sinclair: I trust I have not annoyed you 
beyond all forgiveness by the homage I have tried to pay 
you. But as you so graciously accepted some of my 
flowers yesterday I feel emboldened to make a more per- 
sonal appeal. I am aman of thirty-three, college-bred, of a 
good family, unmarried, and am at the head of a great 
manufacturing establishment that I have built up from 
nothing. I think I am entitled to describe myself as an 
American gentleman of at least ordinary cultivation and 
presentability, though possibly you may smile at such 
self-praise in such a connection as this. I am quite alive to 
the social enormity of my thus addressing you, but please, 
before overwhelming me with scorn, let me explain that 
I have striven by every means in my power to find some 
point of contact with those who know you—friends or 
friends of friends—who might have brought about our 
acquaintance in the conventional manner. But I have 
failed in spite of the most ardent efforts, and in utter 
despair I have been driven to this humiliating expedient. 

Is it too much to ask that you should give me the oppor- 
tunity to regularize my position? It would not be difficult 
if you would condescend to enlist the interest of some older 
woman friend, who might without offending the proprie- 
ties be the means of an ultimate introduction. 

Isay nothing of my feelings. To doso here would be an 
impertinence of which I am incapable. But you can surely 
appreciate what they must be to impel a man like myself, 
of importance, authority and standing, to place himself in 
a position so ambiguous and risk an almost intolerable 
mortification. 

Again I humbly ask your indulgence, and sign myself, 
in profound respect, Sincerely yours, 

JEROME WATT. 


Truth read the letter with a mounting admiration. 
What a charming person! What a manly, clever, straight- 
forward appeal! She was very greatly affected indeed; all 
the more that her anticipations had been so different. She 
gazed with approval at the big signature, which, unabashed, 
unashamed, seemed to say: “Here I am, Jerome Watt, 
with the courage of my convictions, backing every word I 
have written, and scorning concealment or evasion.’ 

Truth had expected a fervent, anonymous declaration, 
proposing a clandestine meeting at a shop or subway sta- 
tion; the kind of note she would have laughed at and then 
thrown into the fire, with perhaps a flush of resentment at 
its freedom. But this reached her heart. She liked Jerome 
Watt and was much inclined to gratify his wish. 

But as to falling in with his proposal—that was a differ- 
ent matter; ‘‘to enlist the interest of some older woman 
friend,” and all the rest of it. The only woman friend she 
could think of was Mrs. Wheelock. But Mrs. Wheelock 
was hopelessly alienated; besides, she was Barty’s mother 
and would have shrunk from the idea of assisting a rival 
of her son’s. Miss Fifer? Oh, no—not Miss Fifer! If Miss 
Fifer acquiesced at all she would do so in too romantic a 
spirit. It was well to remember that Mr. Watt might be 
conventionally correct and everything he represented him- 
self, yet a bore and a nuisance that it might be hard to 
get rid of. 

Much of Truth’s day was spent in thinking of Jerome 
Watt, and in rereading his letter. She looked up the tele- 
phone directory and found after his name ‘‘res — E 69th 
St,” which certainly spoke well of him. She stopped at a 
bookstore and consulted a little social guide, almost uni- 
versally used, from which her father had always rigorously 
withheld his name. Here Mr. Watt figured quite bulkily as 
a member of numerous clubs, two Greek-letter fraterni- 
ties, half a dozen technical and scientific societies, and was 
recorded as the president of the Jerome Watt Corp., of 
Watt, New Jersey. 

The impression thus conveyed of him was altogether 
reassuring. That such a man should have lost his head 


over her and risked ridicule and contumely to . 
acquaintance pleased Truth enormously and ing 
more than ever to favor him. But how? 
There must be a way. She spent hours searchiy 
though it seemed obvious enough when she did 
Indeed, it was simplicity itself. She would send hi; 
the cover of an envelope marked “personal,” and a 
to the club from which he had written, one of th, 
brochures issued annually by the Practical Braille) 
Society. Here if he took the trouble he could find} 
and the means of joining the society—and put 
together if he had the brains to do so. Tru 
thought of his disappointment on first o 
lope, which in its unfamiliar feminine han 
offer such possibilities, to find nothing ini 
begging little pamphlet. She thought, toc 
self-satisfaction, of his joy in discovering 
cance. It certainly ought to enhance }] 
opinion of her, for by this means she 
letter, suggested a way to meet, implied he 
all in a manner absolutely above repro 
It was mailed on a Monday. On the : 
next day as she was setting type in the wo 
her prettiest smock and on tiptoes of 
heard a car draw up before the door ani 
that it was his. There was a ring in the 
Miss Fifer held sway; then the sound of voices, | 
one was unmistakably masculine; then the doo’ 
workroom opened and Miss Fifer appeared, prec| 
exceedingly well-groomed gentleman in afternoon (| 
a gentleman of medium height, with heavy should: | 
dark, full, rather insolent face. His fine ruddy cor| 
and faultlessly brushed and parted black hair in, 
his look of self-satisfaction, as of a man overcont| 
his abounding health, handsome face, big bank | 
and generally commanding importance. | 
At her first glance Truth felt something aln 
ing dislike. Men of unusual robustness, with th 
and thickset figures, were apt to affect her unple 
and this smooth, suave, self-satisfied individual so} 
late and well-barbered was not without a suggt| 
prize pink pig. But when he had been a 


all as Mr. Jerome Watt, the new life governor; 4 
after a little desultory conversation he had been 
to Truth pending Miss Fifer’s return to her office 
inary business— Miss Fifer being always ready 
the girl’s beauty for the benefit of the 
decided that her hasty impression of Mr. 
unjust. - 1 | 
His assurance suddenly left him; at Miss Fifer’ | 
ure he became nervous, timid and stammering; | 
fortune seemed to have unmanned him and his eye | 
before Truth’s in acute embarrassment. It was || 
made her relent, thinking her own feelings must hi 
much the same when she had first met Abrogast 
concert. Metaphorically she put herself ii Mr 
shoes and sincerely sympathized with him. It n| 
extraordinarily kind, and she was everythil 
gracious and winning as she showed him oy 
explaining the various stages of their 
time trying to put him at his ease. But poo 
stammered and stuttered and quailed. It ¥ 
pressroom, which they had to themselves, w 
printing ink and dampened paper, that 
regain some degree of composure. _ } 
Abruptly he said: ‘‘You don’t think j 
bounder, do you? Pestering you with tho 
know, and now forcing myself on you like 
Truth murmured that his letter absol 


in the middle of this comforting sentence, fe 
already said too much. ; : 
But Mr. Watt, though evidently delighted, was 
sumptuous. In fact, it was his lack of presump 
deference and humility, that made a téte-a-tete 
“‘T hope to goodness you won’t think I am in the 
doing eccentric things!” he exclaimed. “That y‘ 
label me in your mind as a crack-brained idiot h 
his life in committing absurdities, and foreing h 
tions on unknown young women. I am ultra-ev 
the other way, Miss Sinclair—conservative, conv! 
almost commonplace, I am afraid; and my frien 
die of amazement if they knew what I had done. 
only because I was forced to doit; because the onl ' 
get over the wall was to climb it; because I was “| 
ately, so hopelessly in ——” 
He paused, realizing he was on danger 
“But I must not say it,” he added. 2. il 
“No, you must not say it,’”’ she repeated with he 
grave air. “You surely would not like to begm hi 
ing me.” 
He emphatically disavowed any such int 
that would be an unbearable misfortune— 
misfortune, ‘All I want is my chance,” he w 
opportunity to meet you in the convention 
phase with suitor for your hand—if I m 
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phrase without offense.” a 
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| Walnut Spanish Cake 


Onicup flour, I teaspoon baking powder, I 
siegon cinnamon, sift over 3§ cup finely 
opp. walnuts; separate 2 eggs, beat yolks, 
d peh salt to whites and beat dry; add to 
iks) cup milk and beat thoroughly, Cream 
all} cup butter, add slowly 1 cup sugar, 
eamg constantly, add yolks a little ata time, 
ermely with the walnut mixture; fold in 
niteif eggs last. Bake 30 minutes in square 


Canel Frosting: Two cups brown sugar, }2 
p cam or milk, 4 cup butter, boil until it 
ems ball when dropped in cold water; cool, 
d Tlaspoon vanilla, beat 20 minutes. 


Graham Walnut Bread 


Fou:ups Graham flour, 2° cups sour milk, 16 
spo: salt, I teaspoon soda, I teaspoon bak- 
2 prder in flour, 1 small cup sugar, 1 cup 
opp walnuts, 1 cup chopped raisins. Bake 
mites in slow oven. 


Walnut Salmon Salad 


Onemall can salmon drained and minced, 
cujwalnuts, broken up. Lettuce, cabbage 
cely cut up fine, Juice of one lemon and 
‘t toiste, Mix above with a good salad dress- 
= al serve on lettuce leaves. 


Walnut Candy ( Panache) 


Pht cups brown sugar, 1 cup milk, butter 
‘© Owalnut, 1 cup of broken walnuts, I tea- 
eon) nilla, pinch of salt. Boil sugar, milk and 
tteratil firm when tried in cold water. Re- 
ove im the fire and stir. When partially cooled 
é thyanilla and walnuts. Beat until creamy. 
ur io buttered pans to cool. 
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Cake—Bread—Salad—Candy 


There is almost no end to the many appetizing ways in which walnuts 
will add distinctive flavor and real nutritive value to your daily menu. 


Every housewife knows the sure appeal of walnut-bread and walnut- 
cake. Then there are all those good old-fashioned varieties of home-made 
walnut candy and cookies that fairly make the mouth water—and the more 
modern sundaes and puddings and fancy desserts that tickle the palate— 
while even the most ordinary salads and gelatines take on a festive quality 
when walnuts are included in their preparation. 


Whether used as the basis for a principal 
dish, as a food auxiliary, or as a tasty tid 
bit between courses—walnuts are a whole- 
some, appetizing food for every-day use—all 
the year round. 


Remember, too, that in serving them to- 
day, you are practicing conservation in a 
most practical and economical way, because 
walnuts, pound for pound, provide more 


nutriment with less waste than almost any 
other food known. 


Try the recipes printed on this page. They 
are just an indication of the countless de- 
licious ways for using walnuts. When you 
buy walnuts, be sure of quality. Ask for 
Diamond Brand California Walnuts—the 
brand that guarantees you the pick of Cali- 
fornia’s finest crop. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
A purely co-operative, non-profit organization of over 37000 growers 
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If it Hadn’t Been for the Motor Car 


Cleveland, between sips of its morning 
coffee, last December, read the news: “Car 
men out—disagreement—no cars—settlement 
not in sight.”’ | 


For the professional man it was only an 
interesting bit of news. 


For the worker in the shop, office, factory 
and mill, inconvenience, hardship and possible 
loss of wages were written between the lines. 


For the factory manager, lessened produc- 
tion loomed ahead, and for the store owner, 
a falling off in trade. 


But the motor car came to the rescue. 


Touring cars, roadsters, light cars and 
heavy, packed their seats with women 
workers, and found room on the running 
boards to carry men and boys. Motor trucks 


that delivered drygoods, or groceries, steel 
bars or brass castings, took time morning and 
evening to carry company employees to and 
from their work. Thousands of cars owned 
by store, shop and factory workers, carried 
their owners as usual, and took an added 
load of shopmen and clerks. 


Because of the motor car, business went 
forward with but slight slackening through 
the whole of the strike. 


Only once in a great while can truck and 


_passenger car give such unique assistance as 


this, but their less conspicuous, every-day 
service to business is just as important. And 
the Cleveland incident forcibly directs atten- 


- tion to the abilities of the motor car when 


conditions enforce overtime duty and en- 
courage overloads. 


WY THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY W/ 
Detroit, Mich. 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles for both 
passenger cars and motor trucks. 


FRIENDLY AUTOISTS Gl 
MANY “LIFTS” —__ 
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(Continued from Page 126) 

He was painfully in earnest; his fine dark eyes were full 
of entreaty; his breath came hard, as though he were 
bearing a weight on his powerful shoulders and were strain- 
ing beneath it. 

“Tf—if ” he stammered, as though not daring to 
formulate his question. 

Truth did not affect to misunderstand him. 

“T am not engaged,” she said. “‘That is what you mean, 
I suppose?” 

She spoke a little coldly, not wishing any wrong con- 
struction to be put on her frankness, and both embarrassed 
and ashamed that it should have been extorted from her. 
Mr. Watt gazed at her searchingly as though suspecting 
from her tone that there was some hidden prohibition. 

“Then I may surely hope all the more for the privilege 
of your acquaintance?” he said. “For the opportunity of 
trying to win your friendship— your regard?” 

Earnestness became him. His voice, so restrained and 
yet touched with emotion, fell very agreeably on the 
girl’s ears. 

She listened, pondering, with a half smile on her lips. 

“You must forget you ever wrote me that letter,’”’ she 
said at last. ‘‘ You must forget everything except that you 
came here on a visit to the society and met me like that. 
I am willing to begin from there; or, rather, you may begin 
if you really wish to.” 

“But I have your good will?” 

“Should I be talking to you like this if you hadn’t? 
Though I don’t like the word specially. Flattered and 
interested, I should say—and just a little dubious of the 
whole proceeding, like a girl smoking her first cigarette.” 

Instead of smiling, Mr. Watt looked extremely serious. 

“This is the happiest moment of my life,’”’ he said with a 
kind of solemn fervor. “And even at the risk of appearing 
the crack-brained idiot I told you I wasn’t, I am going to 
confide something to you. It is a superstition of mine to 
repay fate for any great stroke of good fortune. I suppose 
it smacks of a crude commercialism—tipping Providence 
for favors, and all that—yet I have always done it since I 
was a boy. I am wondering now how I can do justice to 
this, which means more to me than anything else in the 
world. How would it do, perhaps, to send a whole orphan 
asylum to the Hippodrome?” 

Truth’s heart warmed to Mr. Watt on the instant. 
Such whimsicality appealed to some similar quality in her. 
She felt a sudden fellowship with him, and impulsively 
held out her hand. 

“‘T like you!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I like you for thinking of 
such a thing. It isn’t crude at all—it’s poetic and beautiful. 
And if you will invite me I’ll come too; and we will all go 
in green busses!”’ 

Their hands met on it. It was a compact; a compact 
ratified on Mr. Watt’s part by the gentlest and most 
respectful of squeezes. Then Truth, who always obeyed her 
sense of dramatic climax, announced that it was time to 
return. Her new friend, much bemused, followed her in 
silence. Even in Miss Fifer’s office, where he could not 
avoid a certain amount of obligatory chatter, he still wore 
this bemused air as of a man detached from the life about 
him. Presumably there was an inner exaltation to account 
for it, something that in a less measure the girl herself felt. 
Then he took his leave and rolled away impressively in his 
splendid car, leaving behind him in one blond head a 
brain as bemused as his own. 


A young American who had built up a small inherited 
business to an immense plant employing nearly seven 
thousand people was not the kind of man to let grass grow 
under his feet when in love. Jerome Watt brought to his 
courtship the same keen insight and tireless scheming with 
which he would have confronted any other knotty prob- 
lem. After the preliminary stages of his acquaintance with 
Truth and as he began to realize the existence of unknown 
and powerful rivals, he abandoned all thought of a head- 
long rush, and settled down to a slow, skillful, persistent 
siege that overlooked nothing. He was desperately in 
earnest, with all the intensity and passion of an unusually 
vigorous man of thirty-three; he had ability, wealth and a 
consuming determination; from the moment he had seen 
Truth emerging from a Fifth Avenue shop—the first sight 
he had ever had of her—and had said to himself with an 
astonishing conviction: ‘‘There is the girl who is going to 
be my wife!” he had concentrated every faculty to a 
single end. 

That lucky lie about tipping Providence had started him 
off admirably. It had been the conception of an instant, 
almost amounting to genius, with a stepping-stone value 
he had been quick to take advantage of. The regard he 
conceived for Truth’s parents was a more obvious subter- 
fuge, but was no less advantageous. Otto Abrogast ignored 
the old people with the impatient insouciance of a great 
artist. To Barty Wheelock they appeared as a pair of dis- 
approving old ogres, in appearance not without a certain 
pictorial charm, who sometimes blocked his path, and had 
to be placated by ‘‘good-doggy”’ references to the weather 


and what not while he waited in the drawing-room for 


Truth to descend. 
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But Jerome Watt had the intelligence to take them seri- 
ously as potential allies. He courted them hardly less 
openly than he courted Truth, succeeding so well that he 
was ‘‘Jerome” to Mrs. Sinclair before he had reached the 
same degree of intimacy with her daughter. The old people 
took a great fancy to him, brightening visibly at his com- 
ing and almost pathetically pleased at the attention he 
paid them. Here at last was the paragon who was worthy 
of Truth; here at last was the man of all others they 
would have wished her to marry. It seemed inconceivable 
to them that she could still be flirting with the violinist and 
Barty Wheelock when ‘‘dear Jerome’’ was offering her 
his heart. 

Of course Truth knew very well why Jerome made so 
much of her parents, but his devotion to them, even if it 
were affected, pleased her just the same. If for nothing else 
she liked the courtesy of it. Jerome was a graduate of 
Bonn, and had acquired there a touch of foreign punctil- 
iousness that became him charmingly. To see him salute 
her mother’s hand and then seat himself beside her with 
an air of deferential gratification was very winning indeed. 
Truth scarcely knew, however, how wholly her mother 
had attached herself to the manufacturer’s interest or what 
a watchdog she had become for that astute young man. 
She would have been astonished at the correctness of cer- 
tain surmises if she could have overheard the almost daily 
report made to Jerome. How Abrogast, for instance, had 
had one of his fits of temper and had gone away in a huff; 
how Barty Wheelock, innocently rejoicing at the news, had 
been made to smart for his tactlessness by a temporary 
exile; how Truth, discovered weeping after an afternoon’s 
absence from the house, would avow nothing, and came 
down to dinner with her eyes all swollen; of all the little 
ups and downs, in fact, of true love in thirds, running as 
tumultuously as the more ordinary he-and-she variety. 

There was another use Jerome made of the old lady. 
He placed a beautiful little town car at her disposal, alleg- 
ing that he had more machines than he knew what to do 
with, and begging her to use it ‘“‘when it wasn’t wanted.”’ 
Naturally it never was wanted, having been expressly 
bought for the old lady. This allowed him to do Trutha 
favor indirectly which gave her the liveliest satisfaction, 
but which she could not have been induced to accept first- 
hand. He also bought a grand-tier box at the opera, which 
in the same indirect, transparent manner was virtually 
a gift to Truth, yet with the conventions nicely safe- 
guarded. Thus if Truth wanted the car she borrowed it 
from her mother; if the box, it was also borrowed from her 
mother. Clever Mr. Watt! 

It was singular how all this luxury and extravagance 
delighted the old people. Though they were as abstemious 
as two old saints in order to give away the major part 
of their income, they took a naive joy in sharing Jerome’s 
opulence. They rode in his cars, sat in his opera and 
theater boxes, went to his lavish entertainments with a 
zest that seemed out of keeping with all their principles. 
Jerome liked them for it—or said he did—telling Truth 
that it showed an engaging tolerance. He assumed always 
in regard to them an air of smiling tenderness, of humorous 
affection. Truth very early began to say to herself: ‘“‘How 
nice it would be for them if I should marry Jerome!” 

But the graduate of Bonn could also hit below the belt. 
No compunctions disturbed him. The man who could kiss 
an old lady’s hand so gracefully did some despicable 
things. He set detectives on both Abrogast and young 
Wheelock; dug into their lives in the hope of finding 
something discreditable—something scandalous that might 
shake Truth’s esteem for them. Barty bore the unsus- 
pected inquisition well; his decent, exemplary life hid no 
secrets. Abrogast’s past was crisscrossed with women; it 
was a very scarlet page indeed; but Watt was disgusted 
to find that the violinist had apparently reformed. It was 
discouraging; the scandals were all bygone scandals, going 
back a good many years. There was nothing to accom- 
plish in this direction, which at first had seemed so 
promising. 

But there were other ways. Watt racked his head for 
other ways. If he could not succeed in smirching his rivals’ 
reputations he might at least oust them from the field. 
Accordingly he pulled wires; went to inordinate trouble. 
Barty Wheelock out of a clear sky was offered a place with 
a Chicago firm at a hundred dollars a week and per- 
centages—an offer so magnificent that it took his breath 
away, and made his forty or so in New York look very 
small. 

But to accept meant leaving Truth, unless He put 
it to her imploringly, urgently, with all the vehemence of 
his boyish, pent-up heart. But she refused. She would 
not marry anybody—not even the dearest fellow in the 
world, with the clusteringest golden hair—until she was 
sure she “really cared.” Poor Barty had to remain 
content with that, and the caressing implication that went 
with it, abandoning all thought of the Chicago offer. 

Watt was equally luckless in his efforts to detach Otto 
Abrogast and exile him to South America on a six months’ 
tour. Acquainting himself with the guaranties that the 
latter might reasonably demand, he trebled the amount 
and offered it through the intermediariship of a well-known 


impresario. But the great violinist refused the { 
dred thousand dollars as carelessly as though ¢} 
two hundred thousand cents. “I shall not Je 
York during the war,”’ he said, waving thei impres; 
him as though he were cigarette smoke. “The pr 
flattering, but it does not interest me. Good q 
Watt bore these setbacks with his usual stoic 
was determined to be as cool and shrewd in his 
as he was in business; to treat it as a problem that 
all the concentration of thought that he could givi 
that this attitude came to him easily; he had 
himself to take it, fearing otherwise that he ; 
carried away in the same torrent of emotionalis 
rivals. They seemed to him so petty, so chili 
forever spoiling their own chances; often rud 
extremely disagreeable to the goddess they adore 
resolved to emphasize the contrast by being in 
kind, smiling, urbane and indulgent; no jealous 
lant word should ever escape his lips; he would tr 
to make himself welcome, and regretted when he | 
He studied courtship seriously, reading the bool 
liked, listening to the music Truth liked, stri 
means in his power to be the sharer of her thoug 
One of the first things that dawned on him: 
Barty Wheelock, for all his apparent insignifica 
almost as formidable a rival as Abrogast himse 
slight, fair-haired, blue-eyed youth held altoge 
warm a place in Truth’s heart. It was due presu 
the attraction of youth for youth, sounding no deep 
than the mating instinct—but all the more dang 
thatreason. Oratleast this was how Jerome Watt, 
the relation, with his keen, searching mind, tr 
Bonn. It warned him also not to rouse in Trut 
that protecting, feminine impulse of which she 
betrayed some symptoms in regard to young Yj 
The right policy would be to make friends ; 
youngster; disparage him with praise; invite t 
contrast that Truth in time could not fail to mal 
But Abrogast was a harder nut to crack, ‘His 
Truth was more artificial than Barty’s, but it wat 
strong for all that. Watt had an uneasy convic' 
had the violinist played his cards better Trut} 
have succumbed very easily—might yet succumb 
with disconcerting suddenness. She had for thi| 
kind of girlish worship; she would talk of him 
nably, with sparkling eyes and something of the 
fondness of a mother for her child. Watt, the ever-i 
listener, cogitating keenly behind his urban 
gained the impression of an erratic, perverse, janj 
of genius, who took love tempestuously; is 
so fascinating, quarrelsome, headlong and ent 
canic that he always contrived to repel eon 
moment she was the likeliest to fall in his ye | 
Yet what was oné to make of a young a 
endured such conduct? Who not only endured it 
a quarrel in which the fault was all Abrogast } 
plead for the sinner to return, and abase hers¢ 
him? It made Watt wince to hear of such thi 
veins in his temples would swell with impoten 
his hands itched to close on Abrogast’s throat. — 
“Once he takes up that, I am lost!” Truth 
to him, indicating the violin that lay on her piano, 
he plays he is irresistible, and one forgives hii 
thing, though it is seventy times seven—which | 
is his usual figure.” 
But it was really Abrogast’s celebrity that 9 
appeal to her the most. She admitted it fran 
mitted that she gloried in it. To be in his com] 
always to be in a focus of attention; people nu 
another and murmured “‘Abrogast” wit awe 
glances; reverential eyes followed him eve 
how supercilious-looking great ladies me! 
of him and vied with one another to receiv! 
confessed she was often tempted into 
familiarities such as only women would 
“T can’t help wanting them to chatter 
plague Otto afterward!” she exclaimed. © 
just the yearnings of a little nobody t 
grand milieu and steal a bit of the spotli 
These confidences set Watt to thinkin 
of his thinking was to take Truth to see b 
works in Watt, New Jersey. It was % 
clustered about interminable belching ch 
buildings, rumbling and reverberating 
industrial life. Truth, who had expec 
unlike a garage, was overcome at the 
the reality. The Watt Chemical Works 
siderable section of a city. There were s! 
of it; thousands of workmen’s dwellin; 
mas, schools—a gas works, a hospi 1, 
throughout was a note of spotlessness al 
redeemed the universal ugliness. 
Watt was a model employer; efficien 
of his nostrils; and it was as a student of 
He he cultivated personal relations 


eople, with whose names and private 4 
aordinarily familiar. This gave to his to 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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Thirty-T'wo Thousand Miles 
of Roofing 


HE true quality of a product cannot be higher. 
than the reputation of its manufacturer. When 
you buy roofing for factory, farm, or dwelling bear 
this fact in mind. Bear in mind also the reputation. 
of The Standard Paint Company as a maker of 


ready-roofings. 


For over a quarter of a century The Standard Paint 
Company has been making ready-roofings. Year by 
year the confidence placed in it by the distributors: 
and consumers of its products has increased. Year by 
year the sales of its products have made steady gains. 


The Company’s factories are now 
equipped to produce over thirty-two 
. thousand miles of ready-roofing annu- 
ally, more than enough to completely 
encircle the globe. Mere quantity in 
production is not in itself proof of 
quality. But when you consider that a 
good portion of this thirty-two thousand 
miles is made up of Ru-ber-oid, the 
highest priced roofing on the market, 
these figures become significant. The 


demand for Ru-ber-oid exists 71 spite 

of its price and on account of its quality. 

Therefore if you buy roofing from a_ 
quality standpoint alone buy Ru-ber-oid 
—remember that there is only one 
Ru-ber-oid and that The Standard 
Paint Company makes it. If you must 
consider cost, buy S-P-C brands. 
Price for price we know of no roof- 


ings equal to S-P-C. The Standard 
Paint Company makes them. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


Chicago 


New York 
MAKERS OF 


-Boston 


There is only One Ru-ber-oid— 


The Standard Paint Company makes it 


Y= This new factory of The Standard Paint Company, at— 
Joliet, Ill, is the largest and most up-to-date roofing 
factory in the world ..4/ has a yearly capacity of six— 
teen thousand miles of roofing +142 244 45-4 s+4.72 
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“New Numbers 


Olumbia 


Records 


Lashanska Sings —~ 
“Kiss Me Agdin” 


Hulda Lashanska’s 
splendid voice soars to 
the artistic climax of 


waltz song with an 
ease and brilliance that 
are hard to describe— 
but wonderful to hear. 


77843 —$1.00 


| 
Two Numbers From ‘Sylvia’ || 
By French yEPOR ‘ 


Frolicsome satyrs, 
fleeing nymphs, danc- 
ing through Arcadian 
groves — you fairly 
see them in these 
enchanting ballets 
played by the Paris 
Conservatory’s fa- 
mous Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


A-6090 — $1.50 


| 


H ‘ui wt 


Barbara Maurel Carries 
roe Back to Old Virginia 


In her clear, vibrant tones, 
suiting exactly the spirit of 
these tender melodies, 
Barbara Maurel has made 
a rarely sympathetic record 
f ‘‘Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny’’ and ‘‘Old Black 
Joe.’’ 


A-6091—$1.50 


Victor Herbert’s great 


Glad Music for 
Glad Days. 


Columbia Records reflect the 
very spirit of the hour. The new 
song or dance which sweeps the 
country is yours on a Columbia 
Record the instant its popularity is 
achieved. Some of the new Records 
for March are described on this 
page. The others are listed below. 


Quand Madelon, French Army Band | ae 


LeTram . . . French Army Band| g5. 
Hawaiian Breezes, 

Louise, Ferera and Greenus \ dee 
Kawaihau Waltz, ae 


Louise, Ferera and Greenus 


Spirit of Victory . . Prince’s Band | A-7535 
Connecticut March . Prince’s Band | $1.25 


Traumerei (Dreaming) (Schumann) 
Toscha Seidel. Violin Solo. $1.00 


Jim, Jim, I Always Knew That You’d 
Win es eR Arthur Fields 
You Will Have to Put Him to Sleep 10-in 
With The Marseillaise and Wake B5c 
Him With an Oo-la-la, a 
Irving Kaufman 


You’re Some Pretty Doll, 
Samuel Ash | ruta 
Sarah, Come Over Here, B50 


Arthur Fields 


Kisses (The Sweetest Kisses of All) A-2676 
Campbell and Burr \ 10 ; 
I Found the End of the Rainbow,! ‘¢2"” 


Samuel Ash J 85c 
Why Do They Call Them Babies? 
Van and Schenck A-2674 


I Always Think I’m Up in Heaven} 10-in. 
(When I’m _ Down in Dixieland)| 85c 
Van and Schenck J 


Have a Smile (For Everyone You 
Meet and They Will pare a Smile | A-2681 
For You)... .. « ouise James}; 10-in. 

Don’t Cry, Little Gil Don’t Cry, } 85c 


enry Burr 


boii Bluez ae moe 4 - 

ilbur Sweatman’s Origina 

Jazz Band Se 

Ringtail Blues—Fox Trot ae 
ilbur Sweatman’s Original | 


Jazz Band 
Memories of the Past Waltzes, Part I 


Prince’s Orchestra 
Memories of the Past Waltzes, Part Il 
rince’s Orchestra 


Jewish Wedding Dance —Chupeh E-4133 
Tantz . . . Yiddisher Orchestra 10.3 
Dance On, ance On —Tantz, B5e 
Tantz . . . Yiddisher Orchestra bs 


‘““The Lure of Music’’ 


This wonderful book should be in every 
music-lover’s home. It tells you, in a 
human, interesting way, all about the 
world’s greatest composers and their music. 
$1.50, at all Columbia dealers. 


New Columbia Records on Sale 
the 10th and 20th of Every Month 
at all Columbia Dealers 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co. 
New York 


\ NORA BAYES 
= \ Sings - “Goodbye Fra 


\ No one but our Nox 

so touchingly voic 

good-bye of our Kha 

heroes. On the othe 

in her finest, eo 
““My Barney Li 

Ocean.’’ And not 


—it’s a Nora B 
double record at 


A-2678 
: 
: oo US, a 
Ss a peas | 
~ SEE EBS S AaB BS 
mile CS Uy 
SS 


“The Navy Will, | 
Bring Them Back’ i 


Hear how the boys in blue are going to 
bring the Hun Hunters home again. Then 
as a climax, listen to ‘““Mother, Here’s Your | 
Boy’’—on the other side. - 


A-2677— 85c 


Yerkes Jazarimba Orchestra 
Jazzes the Marimbas 


Pow! Bim! Br-r-r-r-rrr!! Tom-tom, 
machine gun music, this jazzing of the 
marimbas! ‘“Oui, Oui, Marie,’ one-step, 
on one side, and “Stick in the Mud,”’ 


fox-trot, on the other. 
A-6088—$1.25 


ed from Page 130) 
salmost patriarchal. It wasall 
nry, Paul and Fred, with dirty 
diy wiped to extend them toa 
yproud to grasp them. There 
s in suffocating rooms to ask 
|Bertha or the new baby, and 
ita genial solicitude that warmed 
fverywhere faces brightened at 
ai; the respect and good will on 
‘sre pleasantly apparent; it was 
a commander in chief to an 
my, compact, disciplined and 
ith was greatly stirred; Watt 
jer a new aspect; she began to 
he master mind of this gigantic 
thich darkened the sky with its 
ave bread to thousands. 
- not behindhand in’ taking 
f the feeling he had called into 
_tike most very successful men 
tination, and no small faculty, 
istirring it in others. Having 
sirl the spectacular side of his 
- the industrial despot, lording 
ydst of his kingdom—his next 
keher sympathies by storm. His 
mwas nothing; he could always 
hiself, he said; but his consum- 
syras for the welfare of his twenty 
(pendents. He was no genius, 
Avogast; he was simply a hard- 
vitical American with a sort of 
aprship, who had given all these 
alicomfortable homes, better liv- 
itins, longed-for opportunities— 
4¢i into a prosperous little com- 
ch; he could not bear to have 
1. Yes, destroyed! Pouf, and all 
aoap bubble! Big business had 
itor destruction. Big business 
enihilate it. Night and day he 
Gir unscrupulous adversaries— 
y ch, immensely powerful adver- 
th, were ruthlessly determined 
ony crook to keep the chemical 
tcchemselves. 
df intentionally delayed ship- 
fi ntentionally lacking cars, of 
mchinery dynamited, of barges 
ve moorings, of lies spread broad- 
iimis eredit, of the heartbreaking 
f 's enemies in getting his name 
‘ith Black List. It made a singu- 
cusque story, a singularly mov- 
; lways in the background were 
it} thousand, trembling on the 
tk precipice; and so much of it 
tlt Watt told it with a burning 
m. To Truth it was a revelation 
ulreamed of; of a subterranean 
sssand ferocity that took her 
wr. Sitting there side by side 
ie ire in the little sitting room, 
istd on hand, this picture was 
olin intrepid shepherd defending 
irn the wolves. 
Wt did not tell her was that he 
injcolossal profits; that his name 
n ive on the Black List for 


OO 


io\ly shipping glycerin into Ger- 
Tozh Sweden; that he had fo- 
“w very successful strikes in the 
hirivals; and that in the game of 
‘ailay underlings to stint cars to 
oriae had been easily victor. The 
f eil, in fact, could have narrated 
iffent story, in which this well- 
gutleman would have been de- 
ith, forked tail and a cloven hoof, 
ke German spies into doing his 
y wrk, and who was ready to sell 
» Sick and barrel, to anyone will- 
Y \s extortionate price. 
ruil of course knew nothing of all 
Sed passionately with the de- 
th twenty thousand. Her sensi- 
vel touched to the quick; her 
ell at the thought of such mon- 
ijwice; and it was very pleas- 
tod very exciting, to pore with 
vetelegrams, reports, transcripts 
taones, and other deeply con- 
aporanda, concocting plans and 
Setintimacy naturally ensued. 
» Uthing like comradeship in a 
case to draw a man and a woman 
contrast Otto’s and Barty’s 
‘injseemed just a little trivial— 
tle lfish and petty—compared to 
; le relation now allying her 
tht Though she liked him the 
thithree she was gradually ac- 
g ltthe thought of marrying him. 
Lot eed her in the noble struggle 
‘akg? Did he not say she soothed 
© him strength? Ought she not 
t0imost of all those poor people 
Sa) them from being beggared and 
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east adrift? For without her, as Jerome 
often hinted, he would hardly feel able to 
go on. 

This was as near as he approached a 
downright proposal, and though indirectly 
he left the matter in no obscurity he 
avoided putting it in set terms. He knew 
Truth better than she did herself, and 
though he was confident he was lessening 
the violinist’s power over her he was less 
sure about Barty Wheelock... In this young 
fellow he saw his serious rival. Truth 
always softened as she spoke of him; her 
eyes filled with a peculiar light; when they 
were together she was playful, roguish and 
teasing—altogether another creature from 
the serious young beauty who was so sub- 
missive and sweetly respectful to Otto 
Abrogast, and whose attitude toward him- 
self was not without a certain subdued 
aloofness. 

But fortunately for him his rivals both 
seemed very foolish. They were jealous; 
they were exacting; the intrusion of this 
new admirer exasperated them both. They 
had grown to have a contemptuous tol- 
eration for each other, but for this dark, 
insolent-looking stranger with his air of 
wealth and power they shared a common 
hatred that constantly found expression. 
Always girding at him, always disparaging 
him, always holding Truth hotly to task 
for admitting him to her intimacy, they 
caused in her just the kind of reaction that 
might have been expected. She was forced 
to champion Jerome; her pride became 
involved; the persecuted victim of gigantic 
trusts had also to be defended from Otto’s 
scathing tongue and Barty’s gibes. Many a 
pleasant evening was spoiled in squabbling 
about Jerome, the only result being to 
evoke in Truth that protective instinct 
which is so dangerously akin to love. 

It seemed to her at times as though the 
old happy times had gone forever. Otto 
and Barty had been courting her in a sweet, 
smiling, drifting sort of way before she had 
known Jerome, and it had had more the 
semblance of two tender friendships than the 
conventional situation of rival suitors vying 
for her favor. But with Jerome’s coming 
into her life all this seemed to change. He 
brought with him a different and a cruder 
spirit that gradually affected Otto and 
Barty—the spirit of bringing her to bay 
and forcing her to decide once and for all. 
Watt was not to be lured into any tender 
friendship; he was in the field definitely to 
win or lose. He wanted Truth for his wife, 
to keep his house and bear his children; and 
if he failed he was prepared to write her off 
like a bad debt. There was a curious per- 
meation of all this to Otto and Barty, who 
also began to bristle and become themselves 
assertive and aggressive. But in this mood, 
so foreign to their natures, they were a poor 
match for Watt, the toughened fighter, 
unscrupulous, cunning, and with the will 
to win, Teutonicus. 

Insensibly they were enticed down to an 
arena where they were only too likely to 
leave their bones. 

All this while the war clouds, growing 
blacker and more ominous, were on the 
point of bursting. America, so long a 
spectator, so long supine, but stinging with 
a thousand hurts, was girding herself, with 
mingled dismay and exasperation, to a 
mighty resolve. Everywhere there was a 
confused personal reaction to such a stu- 
pendous event. Truth, the daughter of 
generations of Quakers, believed herself a 
pacifist, but in reality her brain was in 
a whirl and the words she uttered so vehe- 
mently were often at variance with her 
swiftly changing thoughts. Hysteria was 
in the air; opinions turned like weather- 
cocks at every breath. Truth passionately 
upbraided Barty for his warlike ardor, and 
then as passionately took Jerome to task 
for the crimes of the Germans and the war 
they were forcing on our country. The 
manufacturer, who in sympathy and affilia- 
tions was entirely pro-German, for once lost 
his self-control and allowed his temper to 
get the better of him. There ensued one of 
those arguments in which friendships sink 
like foundered ships; a clash of character 
rather than disagreement, revealing ir- 


reconcilable differences and engendering , 


something almost like hatred. But Watt, 
suddenly realizing his peril, pulled himself 
up short. His arguments tottered; he 
admitted he had been biased by having 
been put on the British Black List; he 
cleverly unsaid everything and crept back 
to safety. 

Truth was thus in the oddly contradic- 
tory position of seeming to be an out-and- 
out pacifist to Barty, who hardly dared 
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+ Made by 
8 Quaker Gate Compare 


Women Told Women 


Until a Million Users Flocked 
to This New-Grade Flour 


We tried an experiment, a few 
years ago, in the making of a 
super-grade flour. 


We built a model mill with up- 
to-date equipment. At the head 
we placed an expert miller, with 
extreme ideas on flour. And we 
adopted his formula, which called 
for employing in this superfine 
flour only 50 per cent of the wheat 
kernel. 


Three experts worked with him. 
One selected for this flour the 
finest wheat that grew. One, day 
by day, analyzed the flour to 
watch its quality. And one—a 
baker—constantly tested it in our 
mill bakery. 


Our Idea Was This: 


Quaker cereals had won millions 
of friends by their matchless qual- 
ity. All these friends would wel- 
come a Quaker Flour. 


But they would expect an ex- 
* ok 


Quaker Biscuit and 
Pancake Flour 


deteriorate. l 1 
a home mixture which attains the results of 


this flour. 
in the Quaker Line. 


This is a special flour made 
from special wheat, and self- 
raising. It is the ideal flour— 
far better than bread flour— 
for biscuits, pancakes, dough- 
nuts, cakes, cookies, etc. 

The leavening ingredients 
never vary in quality or quan- 
tity. The flour comes in round 
packages, sealed and with tops, 
so these ingredients do not 
It is almost impossible to make 


It is one of the best-liked products 


traordinary flour, and we had to 
meet those expectations. 


What Happened 


This is what happened: Grocers 
merely displayed this Quaker Flour. 
Nobody advertised it. But lovers 
of Quaker cereals saw it and asked 
for a sack to try. 


The quality amazed them. They 
told friends about it, and very 
soon our mill was overtaxed. 


We built more mills to make 
the same-grade flour. They, too, 
were overtaxed. The users have 
grown toa million. And now we oper- 
ate five mills, night and day—witha 
daily capacity of 10,000 barrels—to 
meet the demands for this flour. 


Now we ask you to try it. 
Learn why this flour became such 
a sensation. See if your grocer 
has it. If not, ask him to get it. 
It’s the flour you have always 
wanted, but which you never be- 
fore could get. 


* CK OK 


Quaker 
Farina 


Farina is the choicest 
part of wheat. It is in- 
ner wheat—the part we 
use for Quaker Flour— 
but in granulated form. 

Serve as a breakfast 
dainty, or fry it. Use 
in puddings, griddle 
cakes and waffles. Use 
to thicken soups and 
gravies, or in blanc- 
mange. 

We promise you in Quaker Farina 
the finest grade produced. 

Sold in packages only. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Sudbury, Ontario 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa (3023) 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
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Save Time—Cut Costs 


EMCO Portable Elec- 

tric Tools enable you 
to do more work and better 
work and do it easier and 
faster. 


They are convenient and 
fast and right at hand for 
work that fixed machines 
cannot touch. 


They save time, cost little 
to buy and little to run, 
increase production, cut 
costs and in many wayssave 


wear of larger and more 
expensive tools. , 

The factory or shop 
equipped with Temco Port- 
able Electric Tools is a bet- 
ter shop to manage—a bet- 
ter shop to work in—more 
efficient—more profitable. 

Attach instantly to any 
electric light socket. 

May also be used as sta- 
tionary tools. 

Highest grade, finely 
finished, durable. , 


Drills, Grinders, Buffers and Garage Outfits. Write for Catalogue 


The Temco Electric Motor Company 


Leipsic, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Overtime Pay 
jor Spare Hours 


Overtime pay is double pay, but usually it isn’t 
permanent. We offer you overtime pay perma- 
nently, year in and year out. 


Hundreds of our spare-time representatives have long been 
averaging more than a dollar an hour profit. Their average is 
now even higher, because our scale of payments has recently been 


increased. 


The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman are so popular that scores of our 
inexperienced beginners easily obtain two subscriptions per hour, 
thus earning $30.00 a month extra for only one hour a day! 


Want More Money? 


If you want a permanent, growing business all 
your own, with liberal profits, secure full particulars, 
without obligation, by mailing this coupon to-day. 


W.S. Burbank 


Massachusetts 


Clip Me Off 


W. G. Adams 
New York 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Address. 


v1 


$1.00 an Hour 


EASILY 


City eee 


864 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me how I can 
earn Overtime pay in my spare hours. 


"$35.00 a Month 


EXTRA 
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speak to her of the war, while to Jerome 
Watt she appeared, on the contrary, to be 
a flaming little patriot. In fact, she hardly 
knew what she thought or believed or 
wished for, bobbing up and down in waves 
of emotion like a cork, and running a whole 
gamut of convictions in a single day. And 
not only did she approach the verge of 
alienation with Barty and Jerome on their 
diametrically opposed opinions but she had 
conflicts, too, with Otto Abrogast, who 
called himself a philosophical anarchist, and 
whose serenity at such a moment seemed to 
her absolutely maddening. 

Philosophical anarchy, as the girl ana- 
lyzed it, was a dreamy, disdainful faith which 
allowed one to look down from a mountain 
peak of scorn on all those poor mortals 
killing one another at the behest of a new 
kind of devil named Capitalism. Otto was 
extremely eloquent about capitalism, which 
he blamed for everything wrong in the 
world. He denounced it with a wonderful 
wealth of invective, and could not even 
utter the word without a snarl of wrath. 
But when it came to any plan for the 
exorcism of this universal monster his 


eloquence died away and he could only ' 


murmur vague aspirations, mingled with 
contemptuous references to the Socialists, 
whose remedies filled him with scorn. It 
seemed indeed that in a world so wholly 
ill made and ill regulated there was nothing 
for a philosophical anarchist to do save to 
turn away the light of his countenance and 
refuse to trouble himself further. It was 
this aspect of Otto’s philosophy that led 
Truth to criticize it so hotly; they never 
met but what the discussion recommenced; 
the violinist when crossed had a bitter, 
taunting tongue, and Truth, outargued, 
flouted and yet unconvinced, was as spent 
and smarting at the end of an argument as 
though she had been whipped. 

The great war, pushing its way into that 
little sitting room, brought with it a breath 
of disintegration. The happy times fled; 
the cozy evenings were spoiled; national 
decisions were demanding personal deci- 
sions; national perplexities were reflected 
in familiar faces. Barty was strangely con- 
strained; Otto provocative and overbear- 
ing; Jerome, alone of the three, brought 
with him a soothing presence. 

Truth in those anxious days leaned more 
and more on Jerome. In a period of such 
stress, of such general incoherence, it was a 
comfort to have him near. The woman in 
her felt the craving for protection—for a 
man’s shoulders and a man’s braver heart 
against which she might nestle. It was a 
mood that made self-delusion easy. She 
thought she was in love with Jerome—at 
last; though she wondered at the lack of 
rapture, at the lack of fond and tender 
anticipations, at the almost imperceptible 
repugnance that persisted in the depths of 
her being. When he proposed one evening 
she did not say no, asking only that he give 
her a little time to decide. But when he 
rose to say good night she allowed him to 
clasp her in his arms, remaining passive and 
unresisting as his lips sought hers in a 
frenzy of delight. 

“Why wait to decide?” he exclaimed, 
whispering endearments. ‘‘It’s yes, isn’t 
it? Yes, yes, yes! Or I’ll smother you to 
death with kisses!’’ 

But her obstinacy was not to be over- 
come. She freed herself, and stood looking 
up at him with troubled eyes and quivering 
bosom. 

“T must be fair to Barty,” she said. ‘I 
would not have the heart to tell Barty 
I was engaged, and that everything was 
signed and sealed and settled. I am awfully 
fond of him, Jerome. I—I wouldn’t want 
to marry you at all if I thought it meant 
losing him—losing his friendship, I mean. 
I know I can keep Otto; Otto is different; 
but Barty will feel it terribly and I must 
try and soften it all I can.’ 

Jerome felt a thrill of savage jealousy, 
pul be was too wise to give any expression 

o it. 

“You want to let him down easily,” he 
said. “Of course, of course, I understand, 
dearest. But don’t forget the frightful sus- 
pense I shall be in till it is all settled.” 

_ She smiled and, taking his hand, pressed 
it caressingly against her cheek. 

_ “Don’t worry,” she replied. ‘When a 
girl has been kissed like that there isn’t 
much no left in her. Now go like a good 
boy, and don’t fret your head about any- 
thing, and think of all the lovely things we 
can do when we are engaged, with nobody 
to bother us.”” He would have taken her in 
his arms a second time, but she drew back 
with a pleading little air. 


_impudent and caressing, 


him that she was in earnest; 
spent and tired with emoti 
new to her. . 

She was pale; her eyes were ur 
bright; there was something 
her expression that he felt ¢ 
for he was not all bad b 
loved her devotedly. Ki 
murmuring the lovers’ 
now privileged to utter, 
door and went. 

But had he seen her a n 
pity would have been los 
occupation. Lying on ft 
crying as though her heart 


She called up Barty the 
little after half past five, 2 
was usually to be found at 
there, just as she had e 
swered the telephone hims 

“This is Truth, Barty. 

“Of course, I know it’ 
dear, so glad to hear 
sweetest voice in the wo 


and all.” 
“Forgotten you! I 
thing else. Been busy, t 


to see you as soon as yo 
come. Something to tel 
Couldn’t you come now 
ss Sure I can come! 
“Well?” : 
“There’s something I we 
“ee No ! ” ‘ 4 
“Yes—and_was just ont 
ing you up; actually h 
receiver when you called 
most extraordinary thing: 
of it!” oat 
“Barty, I can’t wait! 
““What’s yours?” 
“Oh, I couldn’t tele} 
“Nor can I—you will 
“Not really?” 
“Yes, really!” 
“And I am afraid you 
very much either.” 
“But you are laughing 


is 


dents. Please hurry. It’s: 
But Barty did not hurry. 


“No, no—only spiritu 
miserable when I ought 
happy. Please come; I 
your shoulder and tell y 


Barty, running up th 
at a time, arrived out of 
Truth standing outside h 
dently awaiting him with 
She, too, when she spok 
breathless though so swe: 
that he. gave it no thou 
into the room together, 
an exaggerated affectation ' 
himself into the nearest | 
“T never traveled an: 
my life,’ he exclaimed. 
and sprinted across town 
sweatshop army. Arri 
doorstep like Paul Revere. 
“Tt was good of you to 
Truth. ‘TI have been si 
the minutes.” va 
He looked at her inqu 
the unabashed scrutiny o! 
her face offered no clew. 
appeared to him prettier 
and he felt reassured. 
much the matter after 
ently in one of her tea 


lighted him inexpressib. 
So he sat there smilin 
smiling at him in the ac 
people who can evoke ha 
being together. kd 
Suddenly he sprang to 
to her and, taking her 
own, drew her to her fee 
brotherly, so spontaneou 
it was devoid of the leas 
“Now what is it?” h 
can’t wait a second 
matter? What’s happe 
you want to tell me?” 
(Concluded on 
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. Shaving Cream 
hat Contains Lysol! 


| __ What is Lysol? 


Lysol is one of the most efficient disinfectants known. In thousands of homes it is 
- used constantly. 
The women of your household are already acquainted with the merits of Lysol. As 
a disinfectant for the household and as an antiseptic for personal hygiene Lysol has made 
a place for itself in thousands of homes where people believe not only in the existence 
ei of germs, but in the sound good sense of fighting them to prevent disease. Lysol has been 
en Anertic | standard in hospitals for 25 years. Your doctor knows all about it. 


e e @ ‘ 

Why is Lysol putin Shaving Cream? 
’ An antiseptic shaving cream is a very necessary sort of thing. Your face is ex- 
posed to everything that can blow against it, and to everything your hands touch—for 
your hands touch your face constantly. Shaving lather is rubbed in. Razors sometimes 
cut the flesh. Strops. are not always surgically clean. A shaving brush is usually kept 
in the bathroom, on a shelf or a ledge or among the medicines. 


How does Lysol Work? 


Just a very small per cent. of Lysol added to an excellent shaving cream formula 
| makes Lysol Shaving Cream. Without the Lysol it would still be a highly satisfactory 
shaving cream. With the Lysol it becomes the only thing of its kind—a protection to 
| BUY. ; : 
the shaver from countless dangers of infection. 


Bemert ingexdisat water 
¢ Tee siddoe 


Antiseptic 
Shaving Cream 


During the Influenza Epidemic Lysol was used in several hundred thousand homes, and 
by a great number of business institutions. 


Owners of buildings and large employers are now taking up its use to protect the 
health of workers. A 50c bottle added to water makes five gallons of: powerful disin- 
fectant—a 25c bottle makes two gallons. 


Lysol Shaving Cream is sold by druggists everywhere 


Another valuable Lysol product is Lysol Toilet Soap, which in addition to its 
pleasant and satisfactory properties as a high-grade toilet soap is also an antiseptic. 
It contains sufficient Lysol to protect the skin from many ailments. 


Free Samples of Lysol Shaving Cream and Lysol Soap 


A sample of Lysol Shaving Cream will be sent [ReRmeyrermmerie-teniue 
free on your request. We believe that you 
will be as delighted with its value as a shaving 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., 85 William St. 
New York City 
Please send me FREE SAMPLES of LYSOL 


I 

l 

I 

I 

t 

I 

l SHAVING CREAM and LYSOL TOILET 
: SOAP. 
I 

i} 

I 

{ 

! 

I 

i} 


cream as you will be with its assured antiseptic ne ee 
quality. Sample of Lysol Toilet Soap will also be ‘is ag New York’ 
included. Name 200A 
Price 25 tub ade : ; 
eat. LEHN & FINK, Inc., 85 William Street, New York City Town 


State. 
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The magic of Atlas White = 


am, 


S88 8 we Ra we 
on Oe sm ee eee 
wo et em ee ek ee 


New Homes 


from Old eae 


— quickly and | 
at little cost | 


HINK of it! New homes from old. 

Not a fanciful dream, either, but an 
actual fact, as these photographs show. 
The transformation was made possible 
by using Atlas White—the white cement 
that makes stucco attractive. 


An old house, unattractive and dilapi- 
dated, whether of wood-frame, brick:or 
stone, may be quickly transformed into As it was> 
a substantial, artistic, fire-resisting, As it is now 
“‘homey’’ home of stucco. The cost of 
the change is small in comparison with 
rebuilding. A good contractor can do this 
work and then your expense is ended, be- 
cause well-built stucco is lasting and 
requires no painting. 


What you will want to know about the 
magic of Atlas White is contained in our 
book, ‘‘New Homes for Old—or What 
Happened to the Symonds House.”’ 


What is more dear to you than the old 
“home”? Write today for a copy of this 
book which shows how to improve it. 
It’s free. Address our nearest office. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Member of the Portland Cement Association 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
St. Louis Des Moines Dayton Savannah 


Minneapolis 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ie 


uded from Page 134) 
rs” she answered with a light- 
ve far from feeling. “Please, 
rt; I am dying of curiosity.” 
[-for what you want to say.” 
urst. Dohurry; my knees are 
5 
Mahe?” 
ursqued his trepidation. They 
he, but without mirth. Each 
«sobering, and their eyes, fixed 
i's, betrayed a mutual appre- 


onnt they remained silent, each 
, ech afraid. 

‘e is nothing to get excited 
id3arty at last, trying to make 

oud unconcerned and common- 
yan mine isn’t. I have just 
wh the Marines and am off 


the sea, and all that,’ he 
. “Me for the Marines and 
Besides, they 
evith all their little blue legs 
like clockwork and their 
viz swords!” 

4» his hands and slipped back 
z/om which he had just raised 
d drooped; drooped till he 
\o'ing but the nape of her neck 
yf of her hair against the 


“alrduch overcome. His voice 
thiwhen at last he spoke. 
tap on about it,”” he said. “‘We 
ay to go sooner or later—and 
t, with one’s head in the air?” 
4 erself i in the chair, looking up 
intly. 
1 gh tell me beforehand—not to 
e hhst warning,’ ”* she murmured, 
omking with her voice. “How 
avs have thought I—I 
down her cheek. She could 


hat this was perhaps the last 
1) ever see Truth and that they 


oppressive. ‘‘ More difficult 
syou realized. You seemed to 
Il, and of course I—I didn’t 
with you about it when you 
¢7—the other way, you know. 
3, 2 lon’t blame you; if you think 
kit, and, anyhow, a Quaker 
: suite to bea pacifist than any- 


w the word at me as though 
hurts. I am not a pacifist; 
oposed to your enlisting; if I 
1 lrould enlist too. Only if there 
al_taiho cared a great deal for 
val not spring it on her like that. 
—tirow,” she repeated with 
ier. * 
stunded at what he thought her 
i¢ knew that it would be stupid 
S'prise. Man’s expression of 
it Woman’s inconsistency has 
4 wvorably received since the 
Even Barty, inexperienced 
| an inkling of that. So he 
inwardly communing with 


es wrong,” he said at last, 
nj understood, and all that— 
4 time when you might forgive 


' fool to ye taken it in the 
he answered with intentional 
atin the same cruel, reproach- 
% here’ $s nothing: to forgive. 
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Between us two the word is ridiculous. I 
only meant that if I had been in your place 
I should have shown a little more consid- 
eration, that’s all.” 

Barty stayed where he was in a state of 
unutterable dejection; stayed glued to his 
chair without the least perception of the 
tornado of emotion that was rending the 
girl’s breast. 

She was realizing that she loved Barty 
best; that she had always loved him best; 
that Jerome and Otto had been but intru- 
ders in a heart wholly his. She had willfully 
put him in the third place, in the lowest 
place, dazzled by Otto’s fame and Jerome’s 
force and power and wealth. 

In a perverse desire to punish herself she 
was willing to include Barty in the tragedy 
of all that misunderstanding. To relent 
now would impugn all the past and suggest 
a hysterical revulsion because he had en- 
listed and had come to say good-by. Truth 
hated that kind of woman. If Barty re- 
mained silent, so would she. But under- 
lying everything was that perverse idea of 
punishing herself. 

With an effort Barty began to talk of 
more impersonal things—of the training 
camp on the Lakes; of his friends who 
were going; of the odd rejections and equally 
odd acceptances on the part of the recruit- 
ing officers. But the conversation lan- 
guished; the pauses lengthened; he soon 
talked himself out. His gaze, fixed so ap- 
pealingly on the girl’s face, found none of 
the response he longed for; and knowing 
that he might never return, that every 
moment was irrevocable, he sprang up in 
sudden despair, exclaiming that he must be 
leaving. 

They said good-by quietly—a little 
formally—still under the same constraint. 
Then he ought to have gone, but somehow 
he could not. 

“Perhaps it is all just as well,” he said 
huskily. ‘‘When a fellow has lost he had 
better get out.” 

“Lost? What do you mean?” 

“You, of course. Why pretend you don’t 
understand, Truth?”’ 

“T don’t want to understand, Barty.” 

Then like a cry from the heart she added: 
“T—I don’t want to be lost!”’ 

It was her surrender, and as she yielded 
herself to Barty’s arms, all trembling and 
contrite, it was in an utter abandonment of 
tenderness. It seemed that she had acted 
dreadfully; that she had been selfish and 
cruel and heartless; that she was unworthy 
of the kisses he was raining on her, and had 
to be told again and again that she had 
been forgiven. Barty was as overcome as 
she; there was a touch of agony in emo- 
tions so transcendent; the realization that 
she was his at last was almost unbearable in 
its intensity. 

Then the sweet moment came, so per- 
fumed in his recollection afterward, so 
exquisite, so affecting, when, spent with all 
this feeling, they sat side by side, hand 
locked in hand, and talked of their future 
together. 

The fact of separation, of possible death 
on the battlefield, gave to these dreamy 
plans a poignancy that made them all the 
more dear. : 

The roar of Armageddon’s guns was 
very faint in that little sitting room, and 
faith and love and hope beat high in those 
two young hearts. ‘A love like ours!” 
they said, as though it were-a magic talis- 
man; and much comforted went on to talk 
of nests. 

Suddenly Barty cried ‘‘Oh!”’ in the tone 
of a man whose memory has given him a 
jog. 

“Oh what, dearest?”’ 

“You have never told me what it was 
you sent for mefor! Don’t you remember? 
Ringing me up to tell me something very 
important?” 

Truth smiled at him and pressed closer 
to his side. 

“Oh, it was nothing,” she said. “Just 
an excuse to get you here—that was all, 
darling boy.” 
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Does your Wife WOITY 4 


about ‘your smoking? 


Se she does. 
it off lightly as a joke and tell her she’s all wrong. 


And the chances are you pass 


But whether she is 
what you smoke. 


“all wrong’’ or not depends on 


‘If you smoke the kind of cigar that has a tend- 
4.7.5 Ceres > ° ° 
eucy to. get on your nerves’? —the kind of cigar that 
gives you. an occasional private hunch that maybe 
there’s something in what your wife says—if you 


smoke shat kind of cigar, then take our advice and 


itch. b Granda! 


- You will have two 
glad you did it: 

‘First,- the Girard is a real Havana smoke 
‘as™rich-flavored and° soul-satisfying as only 
Havana~can be, and as mellow and velvety 
as only nature’s curing and an artist’s blend- 
ing can make it. 

And on top of that you will get a cigar that 
never gets on your nerves, and never interferes 
with your physical well-being or your mental 
efficiency in any way. ; 

If you’re a normal, average, reasonable 
smoker, all you need do is stick close to 
Girards and you’ll never need worry about 
any ill-effects of smoking. 


big reasons for being 


Size shown here 13c two for a quarter 


Other sizes 10c and up 
Ask for Girards at the next cigar counter 


’ 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


~ Established 42 years Philadelphia 
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Cate! 


Be not too lat 
. 


99 
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Sad words those—‘‘Too Late’’— for they always emphasize what 
might have been and should have been but was not—especially in 


life-insurance. 


In March, 1915, a man living in Florida wrote to the PostaL 
LirE INSURANCE COMPANY for insurance-information, which was 


promptly forwarded. 


As he did not reply, other letters with printed matter were sent 
suggesting that he protect his family by taking out a policy, even 
though a small one. He put it off. 

Finally, in October, 1918, the Company wrote him and inclosed 
an interesting booklet entitled: “‘How Mucu INsurANCE OUGHT 
I to Carry?” Then, after more than three years, an answer 
came—not from him but from his wife, who wrote: 


“Your letters and your interest in my husband's 
insurance appreciated. He died éne week ago from 
pneumonia, without insurance and leaving two children.” 


Like most husbands he doubtless intended to take out a policy, but like many 
careless ones, he put it off until too late. 
It was too late to protect his family after he was dead, or even after he was 
sick, There was a time when he could have done it quickly and at little cost, 


but he waited until too late. 


As the cost increases with each year’s advance in age, the time for every one 


You Can Trust 
This Trade-Mark 


“The recollection of 
QUALITY remains long 
after the PRICE is forgot- 
ten,” —E, C. SIMMONS 
Trade-Mark Registered. 


to insure is now, and 
in a company which 
stands for safety, 
service and saving— 
the PostaL LIFE. 

To find out how 
easy it is and how 
little it costs, just 
drop a line to the 
Company, mention- 
ing SAT. Eve. Post, 
and giving (a) your 
exact date of birthand 
(b) your occupation. 
Insurance particu- 
larswill be promptly 
sent—by mail only. 
Address, 


Postal Life 
Insurance Company 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Avenue 
Corner of 43d St. 

New York 


0. 


O 


Strong Postal Points 


‘ First: Old -line legal - reserve 
insurance — not fraternal or 
assessment. 


Second: Standard policy re- 
serves. Resources, $9,000,000. 
Insurance in force,$40,000,000 


Third: 914% dividends guar- 
anteed in your Policy and the 
usual contingent dividends 
paid, as earned. 


Fourth: Standard policy pro- 
visions, approved by the New 
York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


Fifth: Operates under strict 
New York State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal authorities. 

Sixth: High medical stand- 
ards in the selection of risks. , 

Seventh: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau provides one 
free medical examination each 
year, if desired. 


O——— $$ ——— 


The KEEN KUTTER trade-mark is 
always trustworthy. And once you have 
learned the high character of the tools 
and cutlery which bear this mark, you 
will let it guide youin all your purchases. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
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WAR WHEEZES — 


(Continued from Page 12) 


“Blah!” retorted the Chicagoan. ‘‘We’ve 
got guns so big that every time we fire them 
we get two weeks’ leave.” 

“What for?”’ asked the New Yorker. 

“To wait for the recoil.” 


A Massachusetts soldier was assigned to 
bring back a German major who had been 
captured. He brought him back, the major 
walking stiffly and the Yank accelerating 
him now and then with the point of his 
bayonet. . 

“What you got, Bill?” asked a private. 

“T dunno,” said the soldier proudly. “I 
dunno what I got, but I’m bringin’ him 


” 


An inspector came along to a place 
where a squad of negro soldiers were dig- 
ging a ditch. A corporal stood magnifi- 
cently supervising them. f 

“What are you doing?” asked the in- 
spector of the corporal. : 

“Me? Why, boss, Ise makin’ these nig- 
gers work.”’ 

The inspector passed on, and not far 
away he found two other soldiers asleep 
behind a pile of lumber. He went back to 
the corporal and said: 

“How about these men asleep behind 
this lumber pile? Why don’t you make 
them work?” 

The corporal hurried to the sleeping sol- 
diers. He woke them with heavy kicks. 

“Here!” he shouted. ‘‘What do you 
think you is—West Pointers?”’ 


On one trip across the giant Cunarder 
Aquitania was convoyed by the United 
States destroyer Shaw. A storm came, the 
sea was very heavy, the weather thick, 
there was a mix in signals, and the Aqui- 
tania rammed the Shaw and cut her in two 
just abaft the bridge. The bow of the Shaw 
floated off one way, and the rest of her 
another. 

The Aquitania felt a little jar, and an 
officer signaled to the Shaw: ‘“‘ Have we hit 
anything?”’ 

“Ves,” replied an officer on the stern of 
the Shaw; ‘‘you hit us.” 


The great spirit of the American soldier 
was shown in his absolute belief, to the 
point of fighting for it, in the superiority of 
his own service. The infantrymen held the 
infantry to be all there was tothe war. The 
air men said they would win it. The engi- 
neers, the gasmen, the supply men—all of 
them—held stoutly that their particular 
service was the only service that amounted 
to anything, that they would win the war. 

An American tank captain, who had been 
in a tank drive in the St.-Mihiel fight, came 
back to his camp. 

“Nothing to it,’’ he shouted jubilantly. 
“Tanks will win the war. Why, we shoved 
these babies of ours against the Austrians, 
and next day Austria sued for peace.” 


Strictly Official Business 


An American naval ensign at Brest was 
sitting on a bench with his arm round a 
very pretty French girl. 

It was after hours. The ensign should 
have been in quarters. 

A four-striper came by. He stopped in 
front of the ensign and his girl and asked 
sternly: ‘‘What are you doing here?” 

The ensign rose, saluted and replied: 
“Studying French, sir.”’ 


An English officer with great difficulty 
got a few mangy beagles across to France 
and one afternoon had his dogs out to see 
if he might scare up a hare. 

Just as the dogs were going good the 
Germans began dropping some big shells 
on the territory where the beagles were 
coursing, and stopped proceedings. The 
English officer rushed forward and shook 
his fist in the direction of the guns. 

“Dammit!” he shouted. “‘How dare you 
let off your beastly guns when my dogs are 
running?” 


_ A detachment of American soldiers got 
into one of the well-known quiet sectors 
and began to get some action. They did 
some firing over at the Germans. 

“For God’s sake,” implored the soldiers 
who had been holding the quiet sector, 
“don’t do that! Don’t you know that if 
poses at those Germans they will shoot 

ack?” . 


There was one American agy 
commander who keenly felt h 
portance. He was puffed up lily 
pup over himself and his ky 
flying. One day, against the 
many men who really did knoy 
ing, he ordered his squadron | 
was a heavy wind blowing. T} 
went over in good style, but it y 
when they tried to get back, an 
their gasoline was exhausted an 
forced to land in German terr} 
the Germans promptly took the; 

Next day a German flyer eay 
dropped a note: ‘Much oblij 
six planes, and much obliged for 
engines, but what shall we d 
squadron commander?” | 


Artillerymen boast of their 
tinually. Their own particul; 
are always the best, with the g 
ners, the greatest guns, and the 
derful shooting. | 

‘All our captain wants to kno. 
one gunner, “‘is just the location 
and then we blow them to hell 

“Huh!” said a member of | 
tery. “All our captain needs 
post-office address.” 


+. 


} 
| 


The Deadliest 


A German prisoner who 
was telling about the dea 
German gas. It killed everyth 
he said. ; 

“Old stuff,’ said an A 
“Why, we’ve got gas so pow 
we drop it over on a bunch of H 
only kills them all but p 
rolls and kills the next of kin.” 

English joke: When the Amei| 
ships making up the Sixth Batt 
of the Grand Fleet came across) 
the American navigators wert | 
to steam up the Firth of Fort}! 
came to the Forth bridge, and t 

The Yanks came in, maki) 
showing, but they didn’t stop ai | 
There was frantic signaling fron | 
ships, and after the Yanks hi 
anchor a signal was sent askin | 
hadn’t stopped at the Forth br| 

“This was the first bridge w 
not the fourth,” was the rep| 
British say. 


The Germans put on a ni 
negro regiment. The negroes W' 
after them. Nearly all of them ! 
but two or three were missing. 
went. out to see what had be 
missing ones. He found one 
private in a shell hole with 
Germans whom he was investi | 
negro was singing at the top of | 

“Hush!” said the officer. a k 
will hear you and come over.” | 

“Hush yourself,” the neg) 
“They done come over and the | 
back again.” | 


, 


One of Colonel Hayward’s il 
named Rastus and he was tI 
orderly. One day when the Gé 
dropping shells in regularly } 
went out along his Front and ‘} 
with him. Rastus walked a ie} 
hind Hayward, and every time 
Rastus dropped flat on his face t 

Finally the Germans got 4 
close, and Rastus ran ahead 01? 
saluted and said: “Cunnel, 
presently you looks round, and 
I won’t be no deserter. No, s 
be absent without leave.” 


A German officer was CaP 
Argonne. He had lived a long 
adelphia and New York, gomé | 
both cities. He was telling *’ 
icans why he was captured. i 

“You see,” he said, “I was! 
and a Yankee with a basket 
nades on his arm stuck his he 
opening and yelled: ‘Come © 
there, you white-livered, 
grave-robbin’ Heinie or I 
basket on you!’ - 

“T came right along and d 
minute,” he continued. — 1° 
lived in the United States and 
the language.” 

(Concluded on 


“Get the habit of doing things right. 
This will mean: greater production, 
less waste, increased earnings, good 
times.”” 


U. S. Department of Labor. 


MANUFACTURERS 
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Ota ran A Mer LE D 


Also MEANS A TOWN 


Scarcely four miles from Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
U. S. A., stands the town of Kohler, home of the 
world-famed enameled plumbing ware that bears 
its name. 


Here is an independent community imbued with the 
spirit of achievement, yet untrammeled by aught that 
tends to hinder fullest self-expression. 


Through this spirit Kohler products have set and 
attained their enviable mark. 


Thus Kohler has come to mean many things. Kohler 
is an idea. It also means a bathtub, a town, a kitchen 
sink, an institution, a complete plumbing equipment 
for home or factory, a laundry tray, an ideal. 


And it also means forty-five years’ experience. 


The discriminating architect and plumber know that 
this indeed is a line by which they can give highest 
expression to both your and their exacting ideals. 


Let us send you with our compliments an interesting 
booklet describing Kohler products. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 
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‘The double service 
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rendered HARTFORD 
policy holders 


Any agent or broker can get you a policy in the 


The Two Hartfords—the Hartford Fire 


When you have insured your 
property in the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, you avail 
yourself of two different kinds 
of service. 

The first is the obvious service 
—the full and prompt payment 
of the insurance money in event 
of a fire. 

The second is a more impor- 
tant service—helping you to 
avoid a fire and the losses which 
even full insurance cannot repay. 

Inwriting fire insurance for over 
100 years we have learned what 
causes fires and how to prevent 
them. This experience 1s of- 


Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Co. write practically every 
form of insurance except life. 


fered all Hartford policy holders. — 
Hartford inspectors are trained - 
- to discover unsuspected hazards 


in which danger of fire lurks, 
They suggest means of avoiding 
the danger. | 

When policy holders realize 


the extent of this service they 
appreciate its importance not 
only to themselves but also to” 
the country as a whole, and ace 
cord inspectors their heartiest 


co-operation. 


Are you insured in the Hart-— 
ford? If not, do you know what 
company you are insured in? | 
Does it offer a service like this? | 


HarTFORD FirE INsuRANCE Co. 
HartTForp ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


nuded from Page 138) 

+ roughest, toughest, hardest 
ers in a colored regiment was 
ho was called Deacon. 

ya deacon, too, in a country 
171 in his home town. An officer 
;vaboutit; howso toughaman 
kcbe elected deacon in a church. 
i)’ hesaid, ‘‘it was dissyer way: 
<he church election the rough 
£: congregation riz up and de- 
gisentation.” 


, scussion of the intricacies of 
ieguage in a dugout near Mont- 
viigeous doughboy translated 
3” as “the smell of the body.” 


iést man in France, bar none, 
w' began, was the American 
f[arines who left his brand- 
4¢ overcoat outside a head- 
aie in the St. Mihiel district 
v0 find that a sergeant, think- 
telonged to a German officer, 
+m had left that place in a 
, ily a short time before, had 
‘sleeves of the new coat for 


‘by was busily writing while 
gover the top. 

odoin’, Bill?” he was asked. 
yr will.” 

ili ” 


in you going to make a will?” 
tit stuff. The only will I am 
ns Will I get back?” 


THE SATURDAY 


A line of lieutenants was passing before 
a man in a certain financial institution in 
Paris, trying to get drafts cashed drawn 
on folks back home. One said his firm was 
rated at half a million by the financial 
agencies; another said his firm had a credit 
of an equal amount, and so on. Each 
seeker for funds was sure his draft would 
be honored, and each laid great stress on 
the strong financial rating at home of the 
institution drawn on, and the excellence of 
the paper. 

The man looked with cold eye on them, 
and listened without enthusiasm. He had 
been there many times before. The last 
lieutenant in the line came along. 

“How much is your firm rated for?” 
asked the man. 

“T don’t get you,” the lieutenant replied. 

“T suppose you have credit of half a 
million in Bradstreet,’”’ the man ventured 
again, not without suspicion in his voice. 

“Nope,” replied the lieutenant. ‘‘Lay 
off on that stuff. I ain’t rated anywhere 
that I know of, but I’ve got eight hundred 
dollars in the bank at home, and it’s mine.” 

He got his money. 


There were great delays in payment of 
the soldiers, and a good many of them, 
because of allotments and insurance and 
Liberty Bond installments, and so on, re- 
ceived very little even when they were paid. 

So all over France there isa favorite dirge 
that the Yanks sing. It is most mournful 
and has many stanzas, but the refrain of it 
is: ‘Every month we sign the pay roll, but 
we never get a —— cent.” 


[OWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


eiships on the sands of Ebbs- 
afengist and Horsa to Cook 
| t2sea has been the inspiration 
li, people. ‘‘The sea is their 
ar the storm their friend,’’ sang 
n oet, as quoted in Green’s 
orjof the English People. 
t cherwise with us? We were 

t Eric, by Columbus, by 
odea dogs all; we had our John 
s, ur Farragut. In the days 
n pasted a fleet of ninety sail 
e dppers thought nothing of 
‘lei pair of heels to bluff-bowed 
a. Where did all that lore van- 
td vanish. Not only did our 
ap2ar but the very art of build- 
vasall but lost. Perhaps there 
1ay fat things ashore to make 
mfing; perhaps as we spread 
ve ecame more and more an in- 
.. Te grew up arace of men who 
-olng prairie but never a rolling 
alas wheat knows not ships” 
mét of one New England town 
igily or wrongly the old ship- 
munities thought it was the 
na'finished them. 

¥t, curiously, it is more often 
Brishers who make the deep- 
tose on the coast running 
alboats. That great sea magi- 
adis a Pole who perhaps had 
a sip except in his imagination 
op'd first the French but later 
michant marine and the tongue 
wit it; to the splendid enrich- 
at_mgue, be it added. Strange 

Egland, “mother of ships,” 
ion Pole to speak fittingly of 
28! Well, if you think an in- 
noihave an original and fiery 
- t» sea read the yarn called 
Corad.. Years ago, long before 
| tlt Conrad was a “literary,” 
-wiim only as a mariner, that 


mety the scruff of the neck and _ 


> Stward. At that time I was 
nia “steady” fellow, a law 
n-[re and simon-simple, look- 
d t the law as my profession. 
the aoment of reading the tale 

Jiea I never rested day or 
Ikd got myself out of the law, 
1 beer suit and aboard a bald- 
itis bark bound for Sydney, 


eenliving on a pin’s point of 
ar was likely to be surprised 
stillmpaled on that pin’s point 
ed | the law; live and die, and 
g der all. How could a man 
it der Teading the tale of that 
us jd ship of Conrad’s laboring 
nghk in Siam, with “Judea, 
0 + Die” written across her 


| 
ot} / ae: 


stern? That yarn is a trumpet in the ear 
of youth. To this day I do not see how a 
man can read it and not drop everything 
forthwith and put to sea, as if he had heard 
voices of sirens in his windward ear. 

But it may be that in place of reading 
Conrad we have been brought up too con- 
sistently on that brilliant classic which is 
the fountainhead of common knowledge in 
this country on life at sea, Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast. That was true of the times, 
I have no doubt; but times have changed. 
It is no longer of use to a ship captain to be 
able to lick the whole crew with one hand 
tied behind him. Sad tales are told of that 
epoch; as, for example, that of the cap- 
tain, in the glorious days of spice and 
clipper ships, who took up his station at the 
ship’s rail as his men were coming aboard, 
and watched them with a learned and wary 
eye. And if he saw a man who looked like 
more than a match for him he challenged 
that man and had it out with him then 
and there. If he succeeded in beating the 
man up he had him sign the articles—if the 
man was still so minded; but if the man 
beat him up he refused to sign him on. A 
captain in those days considered, rightly or 
wrongly, that he must be a “‘tartar,”’ 
as the saying was, to keep his crew well- 
conditioned. He must be one of these 
fellows who drive nails with their fists and 
pull them out again with their teeth. To 
call his ship a soft ship was a bitter reflec- 
tion on his seamanship. For a soft ship 
was a ship where men were treated like 
men, and not like cattle; where flogging 
was unknown, and men were given three 
square meals a day. In short, it was a ship 
which existed only in theory. 

On actual ships the captain was a terri- 
ble fellow whose breath was vengeance and 
whose inward part was all wickedness. 
There was no appeal from his decisions and 
no escape from his cruelties. A seaman 
from the moment of setting his fist to the 
articles was a slave; if he broke his con- 
tract and fled the ship in some foreign port 
he was tracked with bloodhounds if need 
be; treed, and brought back to the ship in 
chains. 

The breach of a land-going contract for 
services resulted only in a suit for dam- 
ages, but the signer of a sea-going contract 
could be held affirmatively to his task. He 
must bring his body round. 

And his body was maltreated. Let me 
quote a choice passage from Two Years 
Before the Mast: 


“Now for you,” said the captain, mak- 
ing up to John and taking his irons off. The 
captain stood on the quarter-deck, bare- 
headed, his eyes flashing with rage and his 
face as red as blood, swinging the rope and 
calling out to his officers: ‘Drag him aft. 
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On Your Teeth? 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You Chin Easily Prevent It 


The film is the basis of tartar. 
It is that slimy film which you 
feel with your tongue, after it 
stays too long. 

That film is the teeth’s chief 
enemy. Most tooth troubles are 
due to it. For years it has been 
one of the greatest problems in 
dentistry. 

It absorbs stains and becomes 
discolored. It causes tartar. It 
holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Dentists call it ‘‘bacterial 
plaque,’’ because millions of germs 
breed in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Brushing does not end this film. 
The film is clinging. It gets into 
crevices, hardens and stays. So 
millions find that well-brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. Tartar 
and pyorrhea are not being pre- 
vented. Tooth troubles are con- 
stantly increasing. 

Science, after years of effort, 
has found a way to combat film. 
It has proved itself in many clin- 
ical tests, and to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. Leading den- 
tists all over America are urging 
its adoption. 

It is now embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And we 
supply it for a hofne test to any- 
one who asks. 


A Pleasant Test, and Free 


Pepsodent is pleasant. Its effects 
are delightful. It will show you the 
way to a lifetime of clean, safe, film- 
less teeth. 


It is based on pepsin, the digestant 
of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


But pepsin alone is inert. It must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long 
seemed impossible. 


Today it is possible, because science 
has discovered a harmless activating 
method. Five governments have al- 
ready granted patents. That method, 
used in Pepsodent, has opened a new 
dental era. 


Now that film can be constantly com- 
bated. Its ceaseless damage to the teeth 
can be prevented. Teeth can be really 
cleaned. See what that means to you and 
yours by trying it ten days. 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste and watch 
results. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. 

Those results mean that the film is 
conquered. See them, then decide for 
yourself their importance. 

Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 420, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


Address 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 
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A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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From War 


ervice 


% with greatly increased 
.. production facilities and a 
rapid resumption of quali- 
ties maintained during 30 
years of manufacturing. 


ate 


Heavy-weight 
Medium-weight 
Light-weight 
Unionsuits and 
Two-Piece 
Garments 

Wool — Merino — Worsted 

—Cotton. All fabrics Elastic 

Spring Needle Knit for Win- 

‘ter and Summer Wear. 


The same unsurpassed choice still 
offered that has made Stephenson 
Underwear Mills the largest 
manufacturers of Men's 
Underwear exclusively, 
selling direct to the 
storekeeper from 
whom you 
buy. 


Stephenson 
Underwear 


for Men 


is guaranteed durable and satis- 
factory to you. 


ae Your Health has been carefully con- 
pm - sidered. Every Stephenson fabric has been 
4 put through a laboratory analysis to determine the 

right material for your individual Health and Comfort. 
Certificates have been granted to each garment. 


With the Stephenson Label on your Underwear you are assured of a 
quality of material that has given satisfaction from fifteen to thirty years. 
The only changes in Stephenson Underwear have been refinements in 
tailoring and design to steadily give you the utmost in underwear comfort. 


Stephenson Underwear Mills 
South Bend, Ind., U.S. A. 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 

You or your painter can easily do it and in less than 48-hours you'll be driving again. 

You’ll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. 

Go to your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, send $1.50 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.75) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to—THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, 1501 Berea Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 


Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Dealer Proposition. 


/SURPLUS $8, 
DOLLARS #:: 


SC APITAL 
[IMILLION 
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Lay hold of him. I'll sweeten him” . 

and began laying the blows upon his back. 
He danced about the deck, calling out as 
he swung the rope: ‘‘If you want to know 
what I flog you for, I’ll tell you. It’s be- 
cause I like todo it . because I like 
Hie it. It suits me. That’s what I do 
it-fory” 


A little later this worthy soul shouts, 
“Don’t call on Jesus Christ. He can’t help 
you. Call on Frank Thompson. He’s the 
man. He can help you.” 

Then, when he had his man well scourged, 
the thing to do was to muster all hands and 
hold forth in this strain: 

““You see your condition. You see where 
I’ve got you all, and you ‘know what to 
expect. I’ll make you toe the mark, every 
soul of you, or I’ll flog you‘all, fore and 
aft, from the boy up. You’ve got a‘driver 
over you. Yes, a slave driver, a nigger 
driver. I’ll see who’ll tell me he isn’t a 
nigger slave.” i 

And inasmuch as the cowardly blusterer 
had a gun in his pocket and could use it 
with impunity—for the first step taken 
toward him could be construed as mutiny— 
it seems they had to agree that they were 
nigger slaves. And so he was free to cul- 
tivate his taste for drawing blood with a 
rope’s end or a piece of split bamboo. In- 
teresting refinements of torture grew up. 
To this day there are several mild old 
gentlemen in my vicinity who I suspect 
may not be unfamiliar with the mysteries 
of spread-eagling a man, a ceremony dif- 
fering from crucifixion only in details. 

Now nobody should be alarmed by this. 
The sea and ships have grown soft, after 
this long siege of time. Light has been let 
in on those dark places. Nowadays a skip- 
per is thought to be a hard case if he lets 
an oath out of him. Fines take the place of 
scourges; it has become customary to log 
a man instead of flogging him—that is, to 
recommend him in the ship’s log for a cut 
of a day’s pay or a week’s pay, with the 
reason for this appended. 

It must, of course, not be forgotten that 
a ship is, while at sea, a little universe, 
subject to no laws but those of its own 
enforcing. There must be discipline, and if 
aman out and out refuses duty he may be 
put in irons. This thing happened in my 
last voyage home when one of the seamen 
for no good reason refused to go to the 
wheel. The sea lawyers had been after 
him, telling him what the captain could 
force him to do and what he couldn’t force 
him to do; what was insubordination and 
what was simply ‘‘standing up for his 
rights.” Sea lawyers on a ship will always 
be found acting in an advisory capacity; 
they never trust their own weight to the 
thin ice of their theories. So we had the 
man refusing duty before the captain, and 
put him in irons. After four hours he sig- 
nified a willingness to go to the wheel. He 
was allowed to do so, and got out of a 
serious business with a loss of two days’ 
pay. Under the old régime he would have 
been lucky to get out witha whole skin. 


Plowing and Piling Up | 


What wonder, then, if our native-bred 
Americans refused to put to sea under that 
régime? To enslave themselves, body and 
soul; to submit, perhaps unjustly, to all 
sorts of tyranny, without recourse, over a 
period of months or even years? A man’s 
spirit might be broken in one voyage. And 
the pay was small in any case; a living, 
and a miserable one, eked out amid cir- 
cumstances of hardship, filth and misery. 

What, then, are the changes for the 
better? 

In the first place sail is transmuted into 
steam. I know well enough that old-line 
sailors look askance at steam. They say 
_that all the poetry of the sea vanished with 
white wings; and that all the craft and 
intuition of the profession went with them. 
Sailing masters will contend that a college 
professor knows enough to skipper a mod- 
ern liner. One of Conrad’s officers in a 
moment of depression cries out that he is 
going to “‘chuck going to sea forever, and 
goin a steamer.”’ A home, if you please. A 
parlor game for retired seamen. No need 
to size up the winds, according to this 
version; enter them in the log if you will— 
it’s only an outworn ceremony. No crack- 
ing on, no watching your chance to steal 
a march on Neptune; no laying aloft to 
fight wild sail. Simply hook her up, put 
the throttle way down in the corner, and 
the ship plows on, seamanship or no sea- 
manship. 


Feb 


She plows on, yes; b 
is lacking she may pile 
morning’s paper I find three 
there about the world, of b 
aground—one of them 
island exhibiting the very 
that skipper had been m 
for that light at a distance 
thousand miles; and in af 
chances are the speed der 
him. His owners cried for sp 
gave them speed; and he gaye 
at the expense of ceamanaia 
fog is always got at the exp 
manship. i 

Then again, whoever says th 
ment in coping with winds js 
steam knows not the whims 
powered tramp coming home in 
ballast from the shores of Frane 
steamer can be as helpless as 
head wind and will exhaust 
sources of seamanship to hold 
course. She will pound the rj 
her on one heading and roll th 
her tanks on another; spin ro 
autumn leaf, quiver like a dog, 
water into her stack if you’re n 
her. Room for seamanship at 


The Modern Limeju 


Consider now the advantag 
over white wings. First, the yo 
steamship makes are short, ever 
of them seldom over a month. 
voyage I have made in steam 
thirty-five days—from Melh< 
tralia, to Tilbury on the T) 
there were five ports of call, 
compatibility of temper shou! 
veloped between the ship’s aut 
me. Thus quick changes can bi 
that matter they should be m 
while a man is learning his prof 
will seldom find a well-roun 
who has got all he knows out 0 
ships. a 

Again, the short voyage am 
other of the old miseries—the 
age that used to attend long y 
the quality of food from sta! 
There was always a shortage o|| 
tables. On English ships—e 
present day I take it, or toi 
knowledge as late as 1912—a 
lime juice was served out at h 
each member of the crew as a 
scurvy. Hence the nickname li 
more simply, limy. But scury 
break out so long as there are} 
tables at hand. On my voy! 
tralia we were four months ou 
land, with vegetables for about ) 
It appears that I drank a g! 
lime juice. , | 

Crew fare was one thing 0| 
and cabin fare quite another t} 
But there is no longer this slp 
tion in American ships. Tl) 
Board, I believe, makes no | 
the sailor’s mess boy and the ¢} 
alike. The ships are al 
frigerating machines and fresh 
kinds are carried. My windjar| 
no fresh meat—if we except 1} 
in the ship’s biscuit, and these 
armored horned creatures, li, 
madillos. It was usual to spli! 
and blow them into space. /| 
prevent further propagation 6} 
the steward placed a pan Ol 
phur in the biscuit tank and s| 
with wax. Each biscuit the 
mighty necropolis, or city of t # 
it was certainly no more pay 


his zest for life under such! 
There were weeks in that §) 
drifted round the decks with} 
in my body—a shadow, pray!) 
for time to pass. My knees w 
me, my brain was furry. Dur} 
pushed a holystone in front ¢! 
feeble stroke. That was our | 
to throw out sand and water ¢ 
deck, and shove a stone Wil! 
surface back and forth, thus / 
ing the surface of the deck doy 
weeks fore and aft, so many. 
ships. The salt water i 
they swelled up and 

knees of a condemned 
short, as my friend Scot 
was a fine example of Christ! 
poorhouse. It was a part ot! 
of white wings.”’ I lost 8 
in that old Judea of Con 


(Continued on 
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Vt hat Ought Good Shoes 
| to Cost You 


ID a woman ever feel more confused about 
1) anything than she does these days about 
shoes? 

She knows that only sound quality can assure 
her enduring shoe style. But what are the facts 
about quality? 

Is it wiser to buy cheaply and trust to luck— 
or to pay a price that hurts because it seems out 
of all reason? 
| Neither! What she ought to do is to find the 
__ middle point, where sound quality meets with fair 
| price—as shown in Regal Shoes. 

* * *k 


THe Regal price range is not a thing of chance. 


Even with the cost of choice leathers and expert 
workmanship—your fine Oxfords ought not to cost 
you more than $11.00. 

Nor can you get sound quality and enduring 
style in low shoes for less than $6.00. ole ee ao 

(Canadian prices are slightly higher, because of We ee P| » 
import duties.) | a 

The Regal price range is established firmly by 


Dy 


Regal experience—by Regal concentration on the | iS 
authenticated styles, the wanted lasts and leathers— AW ig me) 
__ by the Regal policy of building only sound, service- ' t Co 
__ able shoes, with only a conservative profit on each in 
| pair. Co .. if 


ConsIDER the ‘‘ Tatlormaid,’’ for instance—one of 
the Regal Oxfords for Spring, of special interest to ee i 
the woman who wants a street shoe both smart and ae Pe ee ell 
light in weight. ee ee So ; | 
- Tailor-made, indeed, with its thoroughbred lines ee a i 
and wing-tip effect. Vamp of fine Dark Cordo Russia We ! 
leather. Sole of flexible medium weight leather. 
_ Heel of leather, 114 inches high. 
Can you find its equal at $7.75! 


) A most timely illustration of the way style, qual- 
/ ity and price meet in Regal Shoes. 
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Sixty Regal Stores in the Great Metropolitan Cities 
and over a thousand Regal Agency Stores 
in other cities and towns 


_ REGAL SHOE CO., 268 Summer Street, Boston 
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Permanent Kreolite Floors Installed Without Stopping Production _ 


—Gemmer Manufacturing Company re-surfaces 13,725 sq. ft. of old floors while work goes | 


Many factory managers find themselves 
facing serious factory floor problems. 


They realize that holes and worn places 
in their floors are stopping full force pro- 
duction, wrecking factory trucks and taking 
top speed out of employees. 


—And production must not slacken. 


The solution of these difficulties lies in 
re-surfacing old worn floors with per- 
manent Kreolite Wood Blocks. 


They may be installed without con- 
fusion, while work goes on uninter- 
rupted. 


Once down they actually ‘outlast the 
factory,” so.great is their resistance against 
wear and tear. 


Thoroughly impregnating the well sea- 
soned selected blocks with Kreolite Pre- 
servative Oil by our own patented process, 
absolutely insures them against decay. 


Only the tough end grain wood fibre is 
exposed in our method of laying. 


Kreolite floors cannot splinter, chip or 
crumble. They are there to stay. 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto and other principal cities. 


They are so warm, resilient and satis- 
factory that every man in the factory 
appreciates their comfortable feeling under- 
foot and works the better for it. 


_ There is no substitute for Kreolite Wood 
Block Floors. No other material is nearly 
so permanent, resilient and quiet. 


* * * 


Here is the way our technical men 
solved the Gemmer Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s floor problems. 


Their floors consisted of 2” yellow pine 
untreated sub-flooring, topped with 7%” 
hard maple, mill type construction floor, 
which had become splintered and_prac- 
tically useless through heavy factory traffic. 


We advised Kreolite grooved blocks for 
re-surfacing.’ These were placed directly 
on the maple flooring except in*worn spots, 
which were leveled up before the blocks 
were laid. 


The joints were filled with Kreolite pitch 
through the grooves and formed a solid, 
waterproof and wearproof floor. 


This was done under the personal super- 
vision of one of our Engineers without 
stopping production. 


Commenting upon this work the Gemr| 
Manufacturing Company of Detrc, 
‘‘We found it possi 


Michigan, writes: 
to install this floor without shutting q 


_ our assembling department.” 


As evidence that the installation 1) 
entirely satisfactory the Gemmer Ma> 
facturing Company have since placed 1) 
additional orders amounting to 24,) 


sq. ft. of Kreolite Wood Blocks. . 


Our technical men may be of service) 
solving your factory floor problems. Ii) 
their services will be gladly given with 
obligation to you. 


1) 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors are } 


pecially adapted for use in machine sht} 
foundries, warehouses, loading platfor} 
area ways, roundhouses, paper mills, |} 
neries, stables and garages. 


For more complete information, 
book on Kreolite Factory Floors conti 
facts of interest to Construction Engine} 
Architects, Industrial Executives and a 


[ 
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tractors. We will be glad to send I q 


book upon request. 


sued from Page 142) 
| plenty of drudgery in steam; 
3, work; full measure of chip- 
and painting and polish- 
dy stages; but there are not 
es at it and it is diversified by 
t/The faces of your mates do 
o grow old-fashioned. And 
1 be easy to stomach a little 
nng by looking beyond it to 
e you are to come up before 
getor for your ticket. It’s all 
; ork and only a day’s work. 
: do is to pitch in and learn 
ed navigation while you are 
- rare that there is not food 
-baked bread, fresh meats, 
en on Sundays. -If by chance 
9 a bad cook you don’t need 
n weeks of him. And there is 
yershortage. Modernsteam- 
sjown evaporating apparatus 
dom any ban put on a rea- 


sep question. In sail—and 
e then in steam—we went 
» and four hours off to all 
d was aneternity. We seldom 
nto five hours’ sleep in the 
4d often not that. Many the 
saffied back and forth, back 
ep on my feet, a dangling 
man, reeling in my gait, 
ahinst shrouds and belaying 
yhy shins, getting up again 
simbling on, shambling on, 
‘ine had stopped, wondering 
veknow again what it was like 
ne on without a struggle. 
Birietly awake, day or night, 
er 
wi the reason—a purely busi- 
hving little to do with con- 
wjhe men, perhaps—for the 
-¢four hours on and eight 
rjates; the carrying of three 
of two, which that made 
in{the giving a limited day to 
, (ith overtime for all work 
hers. It was found that mis- 
rely reduced in number by 
asning being on the bridge 
perate figurehead fighting 
yun four leaden hours of the 
pd looking ahead without 
ish eyes. 
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he Strange Animal 


an years ago, even in steam, 
' sips were only half officers. 
xp:ted to work themselves as 
< chers; to putter round the 
0 watch, doing odd jobs of 
de like, and giving only an 
jut ahead. This is all prop- 
disird. The mates are what 
ed-watch officers. They are 
s T\ponsible agents, and must 
id. They are never ordered to 
elands; they do no sailoriz- 
7 List be competent to direct 


id,f they are not school-ship 


suly begin life as quarter- . 


1ervhan as ordinary seamen. 
P \ries quartermasters it is 
e to of them on the bridge at 
.e—yne at the wheel, the other 
iss nd doing the bridge sailor- 
natnot at the wheel is subject 
of:er’s whistle—a wearisome 
dj the middle of the night, 
sel i has tucked himself 
aWy In some odd corner. But 
0, grievous period. If he 
S, 1 will be well. Eight or 
ter;rips, and then if he has 
stilying he is ready to come 
hit’s ticket. Many do not 
2 elsewhere the man who 
elf gainst the harness takes 
it ad has no competition. 
© Wr another strange animal 
ucllike a quartermaster ex- 
stcd no trick at the wheel— 
ad¢, sometimes called a junior 
wa supposed to be learning 
€ olcer, but his rating was not 
hb was treated as officer on 
d aman on another; eating 
0 the petty mess according 
ain’ particular view of him; 
n€S 'ven going four hours on 
urs ff. These cadets were of 
| cdditions, from old sailing- 
me who had operated swan 
storPublic Gardens. And of 
av had with me a cadet of 
omé, an old Gloucester man, 
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wise in the ways of fish, but rather lost in 
steam. Some of these cadets won through 
to bridge jobs during the war, but in my 
judgment the quartermaster is the handier 
man, and no question can rise as to what he 
can be called upon to do. 

If he sticks through his quartermastering 
days he emerges at the end of two years— 
Congress reduced it from three years as a 
war measure, but it may go back—as a full- 
fledged third mate; a youngling, to be sure, 
but an officer. As such, on practically all 
up-to-date ships, he has a room all to him- 
self; a wonderful advance over the estate of 
quartermaster; for quartermasters bunk 
in together. As third mate he is now called 
Mister; and by many signs he sees that 
he is getting up in the world. He shaves 
oftener and buys a uniform. 

However, he is still the weak brother of 
the three mates. He is still a learner; his 
navigation may be shaky and _ his inter- 
pretation of lights wide of the mark. He 
therefore has the bridge from eight to 
twelve, morning and night—hours when 
the captain is most likely to be about, or at 
least awake, in case of need. 


When in Doubt 1 


“When in doubt call the Old Man”’ is a 
very good working principle for mates in 
general and for the third mate in partic- 
ular. There are plenty of things on a dark 
or foggy night to mystify the beginner. 
The sea is by night an eloquent cipher; 
things are not what they seem; lights will 
go hopping on the horizon as thick as fire- 
flies and in any sort of puzzling combina- 
tion. The new mate tears back and forth, 
port hand and starboard hand. He is a 
trifle skittish. The loom of the ship behind 
him, her empty decks, the empty ocean— 
all warn him that she is ‘“‘his.”’ ‘‘She’s all 
yours,” the departing watch officer will 
sometimes say to him jovially. 

Ah, what the devil have we there? A 
light. A steamer’s masthead light, prob- 
ably. He has the rules of the road at his 
finger tips; and the lights too; but itis one 
thing to read them in a book and quite an- 
other to decipher them here. The light 
grows brighter, is snuffed; appears again, 
is snuffed. Canit bealighthouse? He sets 
himself to count the strokes of this light, 
tapping with hisfoot. But halfway through 
his count the light shines clear again; and 
he sees that it has changed its bearing. It 
shows more over to port. That is strange. 
It can’t be a hight after all, unless—perhaps 
the quartermaster has got her off her course. 
He pounces on the binnacle. Sure enough! 
Six degrees off. What the devil! A ship, 
hey? Maybe a small fishing boat, in which 
case he will have to look sharp. He does 
look sharp. If he can only decide what the 
thing is he will know what to do. Very 
true, but all the while he is drawing up on 
it; drawing up on it with each stroke of the 
engine, the devilish engine which goes on 
humming, without the least knowledge of 
what a mess it is getting him in for. 

“Wake the Old Man!” he growls. 

But after a voyage or two he lets the Old 
Man lie in peace. 

The ocean is large to look at, and these 
fears of running into other ships would 
seem to be ill founded. Looking round you 
at these far horizons you would scarcely 
think that ships would have the hard luck 
to run into each other, even if everyone on 
board went sound asleep. And yet they do 
ram and sideswipe each other to such an 
extent that some seamen think there is a 
mysterious magnetic quality in ships, tend- 
ing to draw them together once they get 
within any sort of range of each other. I 
can testify that in a voyage across the 
North Atlantic, when we sighted scarcely 
more than ten ships all told, we had to 
change the ship’s course three times out of 
the ten to avoid collision. 

All in all, it’s a considerable business, 
even being third mate. He is a scientist, a 
navigator; paid for his science. And he 
has a science. If he cons his books and his 
ships, if he learns faithfully what is to be 
learned in this trade—his knowledge will 
bulk large. No undertaking that I know of 
keeps more of a man’s powers alive. The 
science ramifies; it revives a moribund 
knowledge of mathematics; it leads into 
physics and chemistry if you have a mind 
to follow; it excites curiosity about count- 
less principles which had lain in the garret 
since school days. 

And, not least, it calls a man’s attention 
to the stars; for once fairly at sea the stars 


are the marks by which a man knows his 
neighborhood. But how many landlubbers 
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Paice 
is the last day 


Ros years you have read of O. Henry—you have read these advertise- 
ments and thought that some day you would own a set for yourself. 
And you have put off the sending from month to month. The time for that 
is gone. Now—today—you must order your set of O. Henry to get the 
low price and the Jack London FREE. 
Finish 


So great is the popularity of O. Henry—so 

enormous is the demand for his books—that we 
These Stories 
For Yourself 


——— 
ne 


should like for all time to offer you sets at the 
. present low price. But we can’t. It costs 41 per 
. cent more to make the sets now than it did. Paper 
m% costs more—ink costs more—binding costs more. 
So the price has to go up. But to give you one 
more chance to get the present price, we have put 
off the raise in price till March 10th. That is the 
last day. Send the coupon now and get your set 
of O. Henry at the present low price. 

So many sets of O. Henry have been printed 
that the old plates were entirely worn out and we 
had to make brand-new plates for this edition so 
you will get the very first impressions from these 
new plates—the clearest, cleanest print you have 
ever seen. 
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The girl 
got $6 a 
week and 
was lonely. 
“Piggy”? — 
you can 
imagine his 
kind—was 
waiting L 
downstairs. He knew 

where champagne and 
music could be had. But 
that night she didn’t go. 
That was Lord Kitchen- 
er’s doing. But another % 
night? O. Henry tells 


274 Complete Stories 
One Long Novel 


One Soldier in France had with him 
a volume of O. Henry which was split 
up into as many parts as there were 
stories, distributed and used until the 
print had worn away. 


With a touch that brings a lump into your 
®. throat and a stifled sob, he tells you of the under- 
~ paid drudges—the future mothers of America— 
who suffer rather than be bad—and of others. He 
shows you that the tired little shop girl, smothered 
behind a pile of shirtwaists, is a sister to the 
débutante smothered in the cushions of her big 
limousine, with the same desires, impulses, little 
' vices, the same tragedies and joys. He shows that, 
though he never met you, he knows your life inside 
out, backwards and forwards—he has written all 
about you somewhere in these twelve magnificent 


y volumes, 
Jack London 


i FRE 5 VOLUMES 


His name has spread over the earth. Imitators 
have risen about him in a cloud—flatterers of his 
genius. He was a Norseman of the Western coast. 
Through him we may drop our weight of everyday 
} fears and deal with men—for he was bolder than 
all his heroes. See life with him in the rough— 
life, palpitating—latent—real. Get his best work 
absolutely free of charge. 


Only a Few Days Left 


This is your last chance to get O. Henry at the low 
price. Don’t miss it. Remember one day’s delay may 
make you too late. Be sure your coupon is mailed on or 
before March 10th, and the best way to make sure is to 
mail the coupon right now. Up—up—up—goes the 
sale of O. Henry—higher and higher every day. 
._ Two million six hundred thousand in the United 
~ States alone. How many thousands in Austra- 
lia, France, England, Africa, Asia, we cannot 
tell. And you can have the books on ap- 
proval at the low price—with Jack Lon- 
don FREE. Don’t wait. 


SEND THE 
COUPON NOW 


When you sent me up 
for four years, you called 
me arattlesnake. Maybe 
I am one—anyway you § 
can hear me rattling now. 
One year after I got to the 
pen, my daughter died of 
—well, they said it was 
poverty and the disgrace 
together. You've got a 
daughter, Judge, and I’m 
going to make you know 
how it feels to lose one. 
I’m free now, and I guess 
I’ve turned to rattlesnake 
all right. Look out when 
I strike! 

Yours respectfully, 

RATTLESNAKE. 


This is the beginning of J 
just one of the 274 won- 
derful stories by O.Henry; Bam 


What Makes 
Men Fight 


omy) 


S.E.P. 
2-22-19 
Review of 
Reviews Co., 
30 Irving Place 
New York 


Send me on approval, 
charges paid by you, O. 
Henry's works in 12 volumes, 
gold tops. Also the 5-volume 
set of London bound in cloth 
with gold tops. If I keep the books, 
I will remit a dollar a month tor 17 
months for the O. Henry set only and 
retain the London set without charge. 
Otherwise I will, withinten days, return both 
sets at your expense. 

Name 
Address 
Occupation — 
The beautiful three-quarter leather style binding of O. Henry 


costs only a few cents more a volume and has proved a favorite. 
Vor a set in this luxurious binding send $1.50 for 15 months, 


In one short, ugly sen- 
tence she stripped him of 
his manhood. In a mo- 
ment of jest, she had cut 
deep into his heart. Al- 
ways there rang in his ears 
that mocking laugh which 
had sent him flying to the 
front. She had the most 
tantalizing smile in all 
San Augustine. He would 
show the world. 

The war was over. He 
went home—aColoneland 
ahero. San Augustine was 
frenzied over her native ® 
son. Straight up the path 7 
to her home he went—and 
then the thing that hap- 
pened was not at all what |, 
you expect. Let O. Henry 
tell you the story. 


Review of Reviews Co. 
30 Irving Place . 
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How 
Up-to-Date 


Women 


Sweep 
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Not with a broom—mercy no!, That would be stirring up 
dust, and dangerous germs, as well as breaking your back. 


Neither do you need a vacuum cleaner for the daily sweeping. 


Up-to-date women use the Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper, the reliable, efficient, convenient 
sweeper, that no well managed home can 
get along without. 


Just run it over yourrugs and carpets with 
the handle held at an easy 
slant. Be sure the dust- 
pan is empty, and that the 
brush is clean—not matted 
up with hairs, thread, etc. 


The Bissell, thus used, 
will take up all the surface dust and pick 
up all sorts and kinds of small litter with 
dispatch. There won’t be a lot of dust in 
the room, and the work takes but a few 


minutes. There is no wasted effort, no 
weary arms, nor injury to carpets. 

For the periodical, thorough cleaning, 
use Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper. Has more 
powerful suction than the average electric. 

It gets both the surface 


BISSELLZAe:. 72 
SWEEPERS 


pet Sweeper and the Bissell 
“Vac” are the efficient 
home cleaning equipment. 

Bissell’s “‘Cyco”’ Ball-Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers are $4.25 to $7.50; Vacuum 
Sweepers, $8.00 to $14.50—depending upon 
style and locality. 

At dealers everywhere. Booklet, “The 
Care of Rugs and Carpets,” upon request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Made in Canada, too 
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CHILDS’ has taken its 


place every- 


GIANT where eh He 
greatestflora 
KOCHIA favorite. It 
rivals the best Ferns or Palms 
in decorative effects and is 
equally valuable for garden 
or pots, a pyramid of dense 
» feathery green foliage all sum- 
? mer; in fall, a dark claret red 
# till Christmas. Easiest of all 
plants to grow anywhere. 
Pkt. 20c. 
HOW TO COOK 
VEGETABLES, 
a booklet giving 666 receipts 
for cooking, canning and pre- 


BS 
NEW GIA\ 


serving vegetables of all kinds, 10c. 

FOR 20 cts. we will mail sample packet Kochia seed, Cook 

Book, New Matchless Lettuce, Two Pound Tomato, and 

Chinese Woolflower. 
CATALOG free. 

bulbs, plants, and berries. 


All flower and vegetable seeds, 
We grow the finest Gladioli, 
Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs. 
Vines, Ferns, Roses, Sweet Peas, Asters, Pansies, Beets, 
Beans, Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Corn, etc. Prize 
strains and sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


It tells how to make repairs on 
leaky radiators, cracked housings, 
leaky pumps and dozens of others 
with 


SMOOTH-ON IronCement No. 1 


Buy SMOOTH-ONat your = ag 
hardware or supply store— 


1 lb. 50c. 

write 

SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A. 


For the book /@ 


FAUST INSTANT COFFEESTEA 


i For the most delicious cup of coffee or tea, merely 
put soluble powder in cup, add hot water and serve. 


Made in a second— No Waste—No Grounds 


<> 
SLANE | 
me 


Until recently all 
Faust Instant Coffee | 
(known “‘over there”’ | Hea 
as U, S. Trench Coffee) a 
was being shipped . 
to our soldiers. 

Victory now en- ~ 
ables us to again ‘& 
supply the public. 


C. F. BLANKE TEA 


or Leaves—No Boiling or 


Cooking —No Pots to clean. 

Send dealer’s name and 35c. (foreign 45c.) 
for coffee or tea. Dealers supplied direct or 
by any jobber, Jobbers—Write Us. 


UST GHILE POWDER 


IS A “DIFFERENT” SEASONING. 


You use it instead of pepper, spices, etc. It’s 
acombination of all of them, except salt. For 
salad dressings, meats, gravies, stews, soups, 
there’s nothing quite so good. Sold by most 
dealers in 15c., 25c. and 1-lb. cans. If yourdealer 
hasn't it, send 20c. for 2-oz. can and Recipe 
Pamphlet prepared by Henry Dietz, famous 
chef of historic Faust Café and Bevo Mill. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber. Jobbers—Write Us. 


& COFFEE COMPANY, Saint Louis, Missouri 
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bother with the stars? I got to be thirty 
years old before I could strictly say that I 
had looked upon Vega of the Lyre. I never 
got beyond “Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” 
I did not know that some stars were red 
and some were white. I did not know that 
they were suns. And when I woke to this 
abysmal ignorance and went round among 
my friends I did not find any who could 
pull me out of that hole I wasin. I could 
believe the Astronomer-Royal of England, 
Sir F. W. Dyson, who recently observed, 
“T suspect there is a much better practical 
acquaintance with the constellations among 
the uncivilized tribes of Asia and Africa 
than among the peoples who are in ‘the 
foremost files of time.’”’ 

I had to go to the books, to the star 
charts; and I became a laughingstock in 
ourtown because I wouldstandin the middle 
of the street and look at stars, drink them 
in with the round eye of one newborn. I 
had never seen them before. Yet there 
they were, and had been all along, the shin- 
ing figures which had given rise to those 
old Greek legends I had toiled over in my 
youth. 

Castor and Pollux, Orion, Hercules were 


-mere nothings to meat a time when a sight 


of the night sky might have lighted up a 
dead book with letters of fire. 

And now they serve not merely the uses 
of poetry. You come to them as a practical 
man—as a seaman, sextant in hand. You 
are going to use them. They are part of the 
daily miracle of finding where the ship is 
in a round of waters which in itself gives no 
indication. Nothing on earth can help you, 
though you are tossed on its bosom; but a 
star like Sirius, fifty-four trillions of miles 
away, points out to you at once where you 
are. 7 
But this need not throw a chill into the 
prospective watch officer. You must not 
think that a navigator is necessarily a pro- 
found mathematician. He can be as much 
or as little in that line as he likes. The 
fundamentals of ‘‘shooting the sun and 
stars’? with the sextant and getting a daily 
fix, or ship’s position, can be taught to 
high-school pupils in a few weeks. Seaman- 
ship is another matter. 

When the ship is under pilot’s orders 
the third mate is on the bridge, handling the 
engine room and docking telegraphs—the 
old system of bells to the engine room is 
now limited to inland-water craft, tugs and 
the like—looking to the proper hoisting of 
flag signals, and watching the work of the 
quartermaster at the wheel’ In getting 
ready for sea he must see to it that the 
bridge is made ready, the steering engine 
clear and the various telegraphs and ap- 
pliances in working order. 


The Second Mate’s Job 


The second mate has the bridge from 
twelve to four in the afternoon and from 
twelve to four in the morning—the grave- 
yard, sometimes more feelingly called the 
gravy-eyed, watch. Those who have ex- 
perimented with keeping watch from twelve 
to four in the morning will understand the 
appropriateness of either expression. The 
second mate is usually called the ship’s 
navigating officer. The navigating instru- 
ments are in his care. He must wind the 
chronometer. Woe be unto him if that runs 
down; for to set it to Greenwich time again 
is anything but a simple thing. It must be- 
come second nature to him, drunk or sober, 
to wind the chronometer. In docking and 
undocking, the second mate’s station is aft, 
where he has charge of getting out and in 
the after lines. 

The chief mate has the four to eight— 
that is, he takes the bridge from four to 
eight in the morning and four to eight at 
night. He therefore takes all the star 
sights, or nearly all; for star sights must be 
taken near dawn or twilight, when there is 
enough daylight to show a clear horizon. 
After breakfast he makes a round of the 


ship, and lays out the day’s work to the - 


February | 
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boson, who is the immediate ho: 
man of the men. If he is a e@ 
mate he works nearer twel 
hours; but he reflects that he 
out a voyage or two, get mas 
and thereafter have it soft 
into port his place is forward by 
lass. He has to get the anchor up 
and handle the ship’s lines forw 
ing. Heis, or should be, the 
authority in the ship; the m 
her measurements—all the 
know those, for that matte 
ally, her worldly condition; 
shots of chain there are in 
many pots of paint, how 
oil. He must know what 
broken and what stores 
during the trip he must 
requisitions ready to han 
authorities the moment sh 
much pestered and sough 
Well, a year of that wil 
ter’s papers; and the mi 
as in the days of Dana, 
mount.” He stands no w 
all his own; he comes a 
sweet will. No more a 
exists in the world than 
the ship is at sea. He has 
study the ins and outs o 
He can spend the whole 
piece of navigation if he 
a good mate it is the custo 
run the crew as he thinks 
paramount reserves hi 
philosophy of sea-going. 
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More Masters | 


Under the present 
run through all these stage 
lord paramount within ap 
from the time of his 
ship’s deck. This is t 
mum; in fact he is likel 
In the old days, I hear, 
shame of himself if he w: 
a fine bark at twenty-on 
antee that he will be 
at the age of twenty. 
when he will. There a1 
to be met. But I have 
men to have master’s 
twenty-five or twent 
days master’s papers m 
are not too many capta 
too many native Ameri 
too few of those, in shor 

As to pay, it must be 
war it was scandalo 
chief mates used to go 
course for one hundre 
month, and even less. 
with the bonus added, 
getting nearly this, and \ 
hovered round the 1 
mark. The signing of p 
edly mean the end of 
indeed it may be cut off 
seems to me unquesti 
wage will then be ad 
our rherchant fleet will d 
sea cannot compete v 
of the land, in the nat 
can and I believe it will 


them because I know 
problems; but the char 
there for good|men as on t 
in mind one case of t 
twenty-two years old, 
gineer, third and secor 
assistant engineer, in 
months. And the first ass 
job corresponds to that 0 
deck. But it must be sa 
that the man was alrea 
chanic on stationary jo 
engine; and the differ 
tionary and marine are 
-man cannot master th 
other hand, there is no ' 
seaman save to pack you 
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about the cost of meat! 


Send for Swift & Company’s 1919 Year Book. Gives facts 
and figures about America’s meat supply that every 
« home should understand. Write for it now — sent free 


Why is the price of meat so high? 
Do the packers control it? 


What has the war had to do 
with it? 


How was the American army 
fed? 


Why are the prices of butter 
and eggs so high? 


Are the packers responsible for 
the high price of shoes? 


What are the real facts revealed 
by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the pack- 
ing industry ? 
* * * 
Swift & Company’s Year Book shown 
above, will give the answers to these 


and many other interesting ques- 
tions about. your greatest food prob- 
lem. Write for it now. 


There is no mystery in the meat 
packing business. It operates under 
conditions of intense competition: 


and, like every other industry, is 


controlled by fundamental business 
principles. 


This Year Boos presents a review of 
Swift & Company’s operations dur- 
ing 1918 and shows that the profits 
earned (about 2 cents on each dollar 
of meat sales) were too small to have 
any noticeable effect on live stock 
and meat prices. 


Send us your name for this valuable 
book now —sent free—a postal 
will do. 


Address 


Swift & Company 


4117 Packers Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, Il. 


Established 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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[BER of things have been said about 
ple who live in glass houses. 

s article is an inquiry as to how it would 
he next hundred years or'so to have glass houses for nations. I should not 
ght of it four years ago; or even four months ago. It has come over me while 
read the newspapers during the last few weeks. 


I 


‘in experience I have had during the war and since the war, with regard to 
is that so far as any ordinary man can see what newspapers are for is to 
i: 
ter day one sits down with the front page of one’s newspaper stretching itself 
2 world, and begins reading hopefully and eagerly five or six columns of 
news. , 

ushed up rather well, and it is only by indirection or afterward that one 
orty or the hundred and forty high-salaried writers tiptoeing softly about 
rridors of Time and in the Great Hall of What Has Happened, putting 
rs On One another’s lips and cabling at us six columns a day of silence— 
eir rumor-decorated silence at us, their long-winded Sh! to a hundred 
ople! : 

r will know what is being done. Our children and our children’s children will 


or three hundred years women will throw their aprons:over their heads 
ito one another’s houses with a cup of molasses and gossip about it—about 
uppening now; but we do not know—we who are waiting just outside the 
‘what is happening, we who have to pay for it, we who have to correct the 
f it, we who have to live the rest of our lives with it—we are not supposed 
and by censors to be intelligent enough to know. 
heard for four years a vast immemorial abysmal Sh-h! being said to six 
iillion people out of the bottomless fear and out of the boundless blindness 
ts and politicians of all nations. I have watched us all—forty nations of us, 
d up in rows like children in a kind of nursery of history—forty nations of 
ir eyes shut and our fingers on our lips, for four years! And now to-day at 
s deciding moment of the next two thousand years, now that the tired, timid 
ful hearts of the politicians have got their hates and their suspicions all 
and now that their pessimisms, their checks and balances of unbelief, their 


| 
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By Gerald Stanley Lee 


little punishments and rewards for people are all 
sorted out, they are apparently getting ready to 
speak to us at last in a deep beautiful European 
bass—to sing a kind of incantation at us. “Good dear little forty nations,’ they 
propose to sing to the good little forty nations all together at once: 


Shut your mouths 
And open your eyes 

And we'll give you something 
To make you wise. 


During the war it was obvious that if we were going to codperate with our older 


- sister nations to whip the Germans we should have to know their secrets, and that 


if they were going to continue to let us know their secrets we should have to keep 
still about them. But now that the Germans are whipped, and now that America 
has been publicly turned to by everybody, by the whole gamut or scale of nations 
from the Germans up, as the oldest democracy to take the lead in arranging a democratic 
world peace, we face a situation in which we shall be false to the world as well as false 
to ourselves not to see to it from the start that if we sit in a world conference all secrets 
any nations may seek to keep from the other nations or seek to have with us shall be 
cried upon the housetops. 

Peace not by secrets. i 

Peace by ventilation. 

Peace open for everybody alike, everywhere alike. 

Peace rung out from belfries and from the wireless air to a hundred thousand cities, 
listening midnight and noon, sunset and dawn—round the earth to the same room in 
Paris the same minute—listening with their own separate interests and to the interests 
of a world, and to the coming of a common peace. 


I 


(ia are six sources of censorship, of undue news control. The six sources are six 
fears. The first fear is the fear the governments in Europe have of the people and 
of letting the people have real news. 

The second fear is the fear of the Government of America that if it tells the secrets 
of European governments to the American people the European governments will not 
confide in the American Government or let the American Government know what it 
needs to know to do its part. 
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The third fear is the fear of the American Government 
of the American people. 

The fourth fear is the fear most American newspapers 
have of the American people. 

The fifth fear is the fear of the people of one another. 

The sixth fear is the fear of the enemy. 

All six of these fears in telling the truth are based on one 
great fear in each man—the fear each man has of himself, 
each man’s lack of self-respect as to his own power to make 
himself believed and understood by other people, and his 
lack of respect for the power of the other people to under- 
stand. 

All the fears that are gathering together and heaping up 
and threatening the fate of the world to-day in its sublime 
moment and opportunity—all the fears that are making us 
try to do things by keeping back truth from people—are 
rooted in one fear, in each man’s fear of himself, in each 
man’s modesty about his own power of being believed, of 
being able to advertise the truth as he sees it to other 
people. 

Censorship may be said to be a paralysis in men of the 
truth-picturing power. Men who are censoring may be 
said to be in a coma of antiadvertising. They are suffering 
as a class from having what might be called a locomotor 
ataxia or shell shock of publicity. Censorship is the mili- 
tarism of the mind. Censorship works in things of the 
spirit precisely as militarism does in material things. The 
censor spirit is a German spirit, the spirit we have been 
fighting the world to put down. 

The typical censor is the man who concludes that because 
he cannot express a truth to the people it must be hushed 
up, that people in general and other people must not be 
allowed to try to express it. The censorship is a kind of 
trance of fear into which a helplessly inexpressive person 
with a merely military mind falls before the problem of 
trusting himself to be a man with the truth, to face people 
with the truth. The censorship we find ourselves period- 
ically threatened with and which is always coming over 
some men at certain critical moments, from government 
heads to newspaper reporters, is really a kind of swoon or 
dead faint of the faculty of getting attention and the power 
of being believed, the constructive power of putting facts 
in their setting so that people are compelled to believe 
them. 

The fact that what I am saying goes to the point, and 
that the real and direct way to cure censorship in people 
is to develop their power to express themselves or to sub- 
stitute for them people who can, can be seen at any mo- 
ment by looking at the people on both sides of a question 
as to whether a particular fact shall be hushed up or not. 
The men who can express a fact, who grip a fact and make 
sense out of a fact, and the men who know they can so put 
the fact to people that they can trust other people besides 
themselves to make sense out of it are always those who are 
in favor of letting the fact out. Those who have not this 
power of presenting a fact will be found to be the men who 
are going round with their hands on people’s mouths. 

Many of us have the idea that the only people who are 
doing this are government censors—the men who are being 
paid a salary by governments for hushing people up. This 
isamistake. The German militarism of the mind hasstruck 
in deeper than that. 

11 . ¥ 

F A MAN were shut up alone in a bie room Gath no 

window in it and one lamp, and if in the present desperate 
crisis of the world the only way he could learn anything 
about what was going on in the world were by having three 
newspapers a day fed to him through a hole in the wall, Jnow 
much would he know about what was happening in the 
world in six weeks? And what would the inside of his mind 
get to be like in six weeks? 

If a committee appointed by the newspapers uf America 
were to call on him at the end of his six weeks what would 
he be likely, after he got through swearing, to say? 

I could think of a few things to say that might do. 

All I can say is, speaking for myself, that when I have 
been shut up with a newspaper trying to take in Peace 
Conference news for 
half an hour—pale, 
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expurgated, Pasteurized Fog of news from Paris—I feel so 
lonely, I feel so evaporated, so bloodless and inhuman that 
my first wild impulse is to rush outdoors, run up the street 
to the first man I meet—any warm, natural fellow human 
being will do—and grab him by the hand and wring his 
hand silently, to get the current of life once more, to reas- 
sure myself that I am in with real folks in a real world. 

Of course the man would not understand me at first, but 
he would if I told him I had been chewing the wind from 
Paris, masticating my daily vacuum from Germany and 
digesting the last breathlessness from Russia. 


If after I-had been locked up in a room without a window 
in it with newspapers for six weeks a committee of Amer- 
ican newspaper men were to call on me and were to examine 
me as an extreme case of an evaporated man, a man who 
had been evaporated by reading news from Paris, and ask 
me what was the matter with me I should say to them: 

“‘Hushers and mummers.” 


Hushers and mummers everywhere all the time, of two 


kinds—the dear old leftover censors appointed by the 
Government; and the brand-new censors, thousands of 
them everywhere, going about censoring in a wild, loose 
way, shutting up anybody and everybody appointed by 
themselves. 

Perhaps a good way to show what the hush-and-mum 
disease is like is to call attention to the way it has been run- 
ning its course among the newspapers and how it has 
worked. 

I had supposed that when the war was over reading a 
newspaper was going to be different, that my war experi- 
ence in reading my newspaper—of going without enough 
news—was merely a necessary patriotic thing I must ex- 
pect to put up with as part of defending my country, like 
going without enough sugar. 

I supposed I was not being allowed news by the news- 
papers because the Germans might be looking over my 
shoulder and getting some. I knew, or supposed I knew, 
that the newspapers were doing their best and were just 
doling out to me what they were allowed by the Army and 
by the Navy. 

The idea that newspapers sometimes were really more 
afraid of news than other people—the idea that the main 
trouble many people were having in getting news lay in a 
more or less general fear the newspapers had of having 
news get out—was very slow in coming to me. I have 
known librarians who felt about books in a library as if 
they were running a kind of safe for knowledge, as if they 
were protecting knowledge from people who might want 
some—but not newspapers. I supposed newspapers as a 
matter of course liked to sell papers, but that no one would 
ever catch newspapers being anxious lest some news might 
creep into them that would make people’s mouths water to 
buy more editions, 

But I was innocent. 

We have all had experiences with the newspapers during 
the last few months that have set us wondering. I have 
thought it would do no harm to take one or two of mine 
up for a few minutes, do some group thinking with them 
in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, make up my mind what 
they mean, if I can, with seven or eight million people to 
help. 

IV 

NE of the things I have wondered about the most 

lately, from the point of view of news values, was the 
way the newspapers a few weeks ago wept aloud from 
Maine to California when a few papers published a letter 
from Frank Kent, the managing editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, which really told people out loud the suspicions and 
jealousies of nations that the people were whispering on 
the streets in Paris, but which the newspapers felt the 
American people were not intelligent enough to be allowed 
to know. 

The selfsame whispers from Paris, published by Mr. 
Kent, have since proved to be the raw material, the very 
stuff and core of the difficulty that the Peace Conference 
had to meet. The situation, as everybody knows now, 
which the Peace Conference has had to face and meet 
adequately Mr. Kent trusted the people with against the 
will of the newspapers. 

Given an uncensored report brought over by hand—a 
real, live human document—many of the newspapers of 


‘standing between the peoples is the only pos 


Ma 


the country, as free as the wind, were as afra 
censor would be. Of course they were too lat 
with Mr. Kent’s letter, and could only speak in 
grieved editorials about how indiscreet the p 
that published it. 

It is useless to blame the censor and the cens 
thenewslessness of the papers when in a prominel 
like this hosts of leading newspapers can be 
soring the censor or taking sides with the censor 
taking sides with a man at the end of the pip 
two continents who keeps thinking he knows en 
poor, scared, little one-man mind to turn off 
on with a faucet what two continents think. 

Mr. Kent quoted in his article what the 
the American correspondents: *‘ American ne 
are at liberty to send to America anything t 
appear in the French and British newspapaiam 
more.’ 

Then Mr. Kent spoke up and said lone 
to all Americans: 

“In political and governmental circles the 
not love us at all.” 

Then the newspapers descend like a nom 
Chaplins on Mr. Kent. 

What any ordinary American man ae 
know is: Why should Mr. Kent be dealt wi 
newspapers as almost a pro-German for telli 
which must-be at least partly true, which “i 


have the nerve to face, and to do something }j 
body knew it must be partly true. If real Fre 
are all to be concealed from real American pe 
would. American people bother with supposi 
going to do something real with the French? 
us it is a relief to have some indications in the 


‘that people with whom we are in delicate 


acting like human beings. 
The American people are asked by Franea 
in doing something, and France stands at - 
two-inch pipe that runs between what a hundr 
people think in America and what forty n 
France think and with a faucet at the other e 
turns off and turns on what the French peopl 
the French Government wants to use the t 
for apparently is to tell us what to do, not let 
through it what the people of France, with wh 
got to do what we do, are thinking; and it d 
in letting the people of America get through any 
they are thinking to the people of France. 
A two-inch pipe between two continents 
but to have the kind of people running the 
the other end who do not see that mutual a1 


the peoples to. be competent to do a big 
together is stupid, archaic and German 
Only a kind of bottomless ignorance of humé 
a bottomless human feebleness, a palsy of kn 
human nature and how it works and what it i 
it work and want to work could be guilty, 1 
opportunity like this to get nations together, 
fretfully and old-maidishly keeping them apart 
The whole brood of censor-minded people, 0 
footed sneakers with truth, should be turne 
European nations before America can afford to 
have anything serious to do with them. Am 
want to bother with censor-minded, out-of- 
who, in broad daylight, after the black night of W 
are still trying to make Americans—a hundre 
Americans—not only in their outer actions bul 
inner intimate lives of their minds do things” 
Kaiser would. &.. 
People who are stealing round with dark Tan 
broad daylight of peace, people who are | 
what they are the way an ostrich does— E 
scared little eyes in the down on its own 
suitable people to whirl together, to motivate. E 
going forever world peace between great peoples. 
: (Continued on Page 70) 
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-, round man, hairless and unwrinkled as an 
» and simply but comfortably attired in a blue 
b.ca coat and limp crash trousers, burst out of the 
‘ting house, slammed the screen door behind him 
linking and irresolute in the white glare 
‘ert sunshine. There followed him into 
ir the swish and drone of electric fans 
‘ind of a woman’s voice, querulous, nag- 
sent. The fat man sighed and swabbed 
4th a moist handkerchief. His watery 
e traced the shimmering lines of steel 
to the point where they 
guiver and dance in the 
a's, but no thread of 
vig motionless on that 
jrizon. The man sighed 
ox a few waddling, un- 
sps in the direction of 
ji building and yelped 


, ohnson!”’ 
mmediately a shaggy 
b:d out of an open win- 
wimelancholy brown eyes 
ad the fat man, staring 
ajim from either side of 
jnose. Below the nose 
nith as serious as the 
he drawn cheeks and 
inwere stubbled with a 
beard. This was Fred 


_ ‘Well, Humpty,’ he 
. what is it now? You and Pearl 
gagain? Shameonyou! ‘Birds 
lile nests agree ——’”’- 
stan dabbed at his pink cheeks and 
te the quotation with considerable 
. How many times I got to tell you, Johnson, to 
{ “umpty’ business? If you want to talk to me 
nm by my right name!” 
ishat so? Well, as it happens, Mister Boggs— 
jaa Algernon Boggs—I don’t want to talk to 
.’m busy.” The shaggy head disappeared. 
ganted wrathfully, stood undecided for a mo- 
mewaddling across the intervening space thrust 
on of a countenance in at the open window. 
1, ried to the elbows in yellow official communica- 
retaded to be unaware of the fat man’s presence. 
a,” began Boggs in a conciliatory tone, “‘it’s too 
—too hot to do anything but sweat. é 
i enty-four? She ain’t laid out anywheres, is 


tv 


ing about that new hasher, eh?” 
if you was in my fix you’d be worrying too. 

ysgo I wired that lunkhead of a superintendent 
e othe girls was quitting and to send me another 
fn town. Four days, and no sign of her yet. 
nos I got grief enough running an eating house 
ell, kitchen, without going short-handed on help! 
orshe rampage again—threatening to quit, and 
ng-and I’m right square up against it! That 
ennt, he’s a fine piece of cheese, he is!” 
kerf amusement crossed Johnson’s sober features. 
est miled; Boggs, with his troubles, was Coyote 
nerest approach to continuous entertainment. 
(uldn’t blame the poor super,’’ Johnson re- 
» ‘t may not be his fault. Give the girls credit 
ng little sense. It’s no cinch getting hashers to 
‘el/acation in a summer resort like this. Look at 
hg places they can go to—places where it’s cool 

ear Valley, Laké Tahoe, and forty or fifty 
Wnwith surf bathing and sea breeze 
at got to do with it?’’ cried Boggs. ‘The 
pt the eating house here, didn’t it? You bet 
od the least the superintendent can do is to 
ygot help enough torunit. I have to stay here, 
ll, then!”” 
8 ’ continued Johnson with irritating calmness, 
t Pick Coyote Springs in July—not if you was 
etmind. And any hasher that picks it is liable 
vited. Be reasonable, man, be reasonable!” 
le!” wailed Boggs. “You come over and 
ofthe arm for a couple of hours and see how 
©>ull be! I got a right to expect better treat- 
that new girl ain’t on Twenty-four I’ll send 
rein dent a wire that’ll make his hair curl!” 
8 more than he could ever do for you,” 

n. “‘Now, speaking of hair is 
inted Boggs, passing the handkerchief 
pate and eying Johnson’s tousled thatch 


ry linutes late, Humpty,” was the terse reply. 
‘ if 


malevolently. ‘Hog bristles set in solid 
ivory—they never come out! Read the 
advertisements! And if you want to kid me get some- 
thing new. This Humpty-Dumpty business is awful stale.” 

“Still speaking of hair,’”’ continued the unruffled John- 
son, ‘‘I’ll bet you the best ten-cent cigar in your case that 
this new hasher is a bottle blonde.” 

“No-o,” said Boggs cautiously; ‘‘you’d have to give 
odds on that.” 

““A bottle blonde,” urged Johnson; ‘‘and kind of fat.’ 

“But still it ain’t an even bet. I don’t know why it is, 
but mostly always a bottle blonde is fat.’ 

Johnson shook his head and chuckled sarcastically, 

““Where’s your sporting blood, Humpty? All you want 
is ninety per cent the best of it. Gee, but you’re a game 
bird!” 

“Game!” ejaculated the fat man. ‘‘I took this job, 
didn’t I? I took it when it was wished on me, and I’ve 
stuck longer than any other manager that ever tackled it!”’ 

“That ain’t gameness,”’ said Johnson wearily. ‘‘That’s 
just plain absence of intelligence. Do you think anybody 
with an eyecupful of brains would stay here if he could get 
away? Do you think I’d be here if the company would 
transfer me anywhere else? Game? You ain’t game 
enough to quit, Humpty—and neither am I, worse luck, 
neither am I! Now beat it, and if you bother me any more 
I'll bounce this paperweight off you! On your way!” 

Boggs withdrew, muttering, and the station agent re- 
turned to his work. 

“Just because hewouldn’t bet,’’\said Johnson to himself, 
“T hope she’s a brunette. A brunette and young. But 
it’ll be a bottle blonde, and old enough to have grand- 
children in the draft.’’ Then, after a pause: ‘‘We never 
had a good looker here yet.” 


The town of Coyote Springs crouched quivering in the 
dry heat of the Mojave Desert—a motley collection of 
warped frame buildings which had taken shallow root in 
sandy and inhospitable soil. To the north and east were 
black lava buttes looming abruptly out of the monotony 
of the plain, sinister, fanglike peaks which bore no trace of 
animal or vegetable life. To the south there was nothing 
but the desert itself, rolling away in low undulations, sand 
and sagebrush, sagebrush and sand, an endless vista of 
yellows and browns stretching as far as the aching eye 
could reach. To the west was more desert, but on the 


horizon were the purple mountains guarding the twisting | 


pass which led to the world’s garden spot—mountains 
covered with thickets of pine and fir, threaded with cool 
trout streams and dotted with green and fertile valleys. 

Coyote Springs was not a pleasing sight—it could never 
have been that, even in its scorched and blistered youth— 
but in the broad scheme ‘of transcontinental traffic this 
sweltering dot on the map had its uses. True, the lordly 
limiteds -hooted in- derision as they clicked swiftly over 
the switches in its railroad yard, and the listless passengers 
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stared out of dusty windows and were thankful 
for the forty-mile-an-hour schedule which flung 
that desolation behind them, but the 
denizens of Coyote Springs gave them 
scorn for scorn. Their town marked 
the end of a freight division, and ca- 
tered to such trains as did not carry 
a dining car. Coyote Springs boasted 
a roundhouse, where the great gray 
moguls rested between runs, and car 
shops which furnished employment 
for the larger portion of the male pop- 
ulation. It was arailroad town with 
arailroad pay roll behind it; it spoke 
the language of ‘‘hog heads” and 
“tallowpots,’” and held its head 
higher than its desert neighbors be- 
cause of a visible means of support. 

There was a general store, han- 
dling everything from calico to cal- 
omel; a pool parlor which was also 
the barber shop—two battered ta- 
bles, a cue rack, and an ice chest 
stocked with soft and disappointing 
drinks; a casual sort of garage which 
was half blacksmith shop; and a 
rambling, creaking outrage which 
called itself the Oasis Hotel. Sam 
Wing, an aged sun-dried Celestial, 
gave the railway eating house feeble 
and intermittent competition, and there was 
also a blind pig in the sagebrush behind the 
town—a tumbledown pariah of a shack main- 
tained for such misguided souls as were not 
satisfied with dry heat. This unauthorized 
and illegal institution was visited only under 
cover of darkness. Daylight holds no secrets in a naked 
desert town, and a railroad community challenges the 
world when it comes to knowing—and discussing—neigh- 
borhood affairs. Naked? Well, not quite. Some optimist 
had planted about a dozen spindling cottonwood trees 
along the main street, but nobody hoped to remain in 
Coyote Springs long enough to enjoy their shade. 

The railway eating house was the real center of the 
town. It was a flat-topped squatty structure of imitation 
stone, slate gray in color, and it held the heat like an oven. 
There at a standard price the hungry and hurried traveler 
might bolt a standardized sandwich, litter brother to all 
the railway sandwiches between the two oceans, and wash 
it down with a cup of coffee in no way differing from all the 
other cups of coffee encountered en route. 

Given sufficient time the traveler might order a T-bone 
steak or a breaded veal cutlet—why is it always a breaded 
veal cutlet?— both standardized even to the lettuce leaf at 
one end of the platter, and the inevitable and seemingly 
inexhaustible French fried. 

There were no tables in the eating house at Coyote 
Springs. The customers, male and female, dangled their 
feet from high stools at either side of the U-shaped counter, 
in front of which stood the cigar case and the cash register, 
both presided over by the manager. Inside the curve of 
the U, and cunningly placed to take the eye of transient 
trade, were the sandwiches, the cakes and the fruit. 

Every transcontinental traveler knows the three glass 
plates, each one covered by a high glass dome with knob 
atop—sandwiches in the center, ham, tongue and roast 
beef, swaddled in paper napkins; chocolate layer cake at 
the right and caramel layer cake at the left. Where these 
cakes come from, who makes them, why they always look 
so much better than they really are, why they never vary 
in size and never seem to grow stale—these are things 
which no traveler knows. It has always been so; it will 
continue to be so until railroad eating houses are no more. 
Neither does the traveler know why the apples are so red 
and the bananas so yellow. Possibly these things are trade 
secrets. 

Into this familiar setting came the small round man, 
slamming the screen door behind him. Perhaps he hoped 
that the violence of his entry would put a stop to a dis- 
cussion which had lasted for two days. He was mistaken. 
A tall gaunt woman glared at him from behind the coffee 
urn, 

“Well,” said she sharply, “‘any news?”’ 

“‘Train’s late,’ said Boggs. “She ought to be on it.” 

‘She ought to been on it three days ago!’’ snapped the 
waitress. ‘You listen to me, Boggs; I’m getting mighty 
sick of this business a4 

“T know, I know,” interrupted the manager, instantly 
on the defensive. ‘‘It’s tough for all of us, Pearl, but you 
can’t blame me. I wired ——’”’ 

. “And a lot of attention they paid to you! ‘I tell you I’m 
just wore to the bone and ready to drop in my tracks—all 
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this double work and everything! Well, plenty other 
places I can go. I don’t have to stay here and fry, thank 
the Lord!”’ 

“You wouldn’t quit and leave me flat?”” There was a 
pleading note in Boggs’ voice. ‘‘Haven’t I always treated 
you right, Pearl? Any little thing I could do for you, you 
had only to ask it. Ain’t that true? Haven’t I helped 
you, the last two days?”’ 

The gaunt waitress sniffed. ‘‘A fine little helper! Always 
under foot; always in the way! I’m sick of it, I tell you.” 

The whistle of a locomotive sounded in the dis- 
tance. ‘‘That’s Twenty-four now,” said Boggs, 
edging toward the door. “Chances are she’s on it.” 

‘She better be!’’ said the woman 
with grim emphasis. “I’m no slave, 
and I don’t have to work my soul out 
of me fornobody, job orno 
job. What’s more ——” 

The screen door 
slammed again; the man- 
ager had fled. The wait- 
ress continued to polish 
the coffee urn, sniffing 
from time to time. 

Johnson, the station 
agent, emerged from his 
office, a lank untidy figure 
in his shirt sleeves. His 
trousers bagged badly at 
the knees, he wore neither 
collar nor tie, and two 
buttons were absent from 
his vest. After onelanguid glance 
at the approaching train he 
turned to Boggs. ‘“‘Give you 
another chance to be a sport, 
Humpty!’ he called. “A bottle blonde, and kind of 
fat. No? Well, then, she’s on the train or she 
ain’t on the train; take which end you like for one of those 
’ fine Havana cigars madein Dubuque. Comeon! Begame, 
if you sleep in the street!” 

“Aw, choke, choke!” growled Boggs. 

Number Twenty-four drew alongside the station build- 
ing, the engine hissing and sputtering like some breathless 
red-hot monster. A score of passengers precipitated them- 
selves from the day coaches and hurried toward the eating 
house. Boggs made rapid but expert survey of the femi- 
nine contingent, cursed bitterly under his breath, and ad- 
dressed himself with great vigor to the big gong hanging 
just outside the screen door. There was not the slightest 
need for this. The passengers could not have lost their 
way, but the rules called for the beating of the gong, and 
Boggs was nothing if not conscientious. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

Johnson, engaged in light badinage with the peanut 
butcher, suddenly became aware of a young woman at his 
elbow. She was of medium height and figure; her eyes 
were brown; her nose was the least bit uptilted; her hair 
was of that rich coppery tint commonly and quite inade- 
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quately described as red; her mouth —— But Johnson 
did not get:that far, for the mouth opened and the appari- 
tion spoke: 


“Excuse me, but are you Mr. Boggs?”’ 

“Who, me?”’ ejaculated Johnson, suddenly conscious of 
his stubbled cheeks, his uncombed thatch and his sartorial 
shortcomings. ‘“‘Boggs? Not guilty, lady. That’s Boggs 
over there leading the hash-house orchestra. I’m only the 
station agent.” 

The stranger glanced once at the small round man, 
smiled doubtfully, and turned again to Johnson. 

“The station agent? Then you will know what to do 
with my trunk when it comes. Here is the check.’ 

Johnson fumbled the bit of cardboard between his fin- 
gers. 

“Your trunk? Oh, yes. Your trunk —— Why, you 
don’t mean—you’re not going to stop off here?’’ 

“T came to work in the eating house,” said the young 
woman. 

“The suffering mackerel!’ breathed Johnson. 
that’s a bet I would have lost! . . 
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here! 


“And 


It was night and the switch lanterns winked back at the 
desert stars.’ From the pool parlor came the distant click 
of ivory and an occasional shout of laughter. A tall man 
sat on a baggage truck, nursing a thin shin in his hands. A 


fat man came waddling across a belt of light, chuckling to 


himself. 

“You was a little bit late to dinner to-night,” said Boggs. 

Johnson grunted. ; 

“Yeh, a little bit late, account of having to get’ a 
shave and a shine and put on a collar and tie. Your 
work is coarse, Johnson, but you don’t lose no time. 
Wasn’t taking chances on somebody else seeing her first, 
hey?” : 

“‘She’s no waitress,’ said Johnson, following his own 
train of thought. ‘‘She never dealt ’em off the arm before. 
Anybody can see that.” 


Oh, Boggs! Come 


“Sure,” agreed Boggs.  ‘‘No experience, but she sailed 
right in and took hold. She’s willing, that’s one good 
thing. I wouldn’t say she’s exactly beautiful ——” 

“Was your opinion. called for?’”’ demanded Johnson 
coldly. 

“Why—no. But I got a right to it just the same. Not 
so gosh-awful beautiful, but—well, attractive. That’s it, 
attractive, and easy to get along with. Why, even Pearl 
fell for her, and Pearl’s a mighty tough audience for an 
amateur hasher. If she can get by with Pearl she can get 


“Bring Me the Change, 
Sister,’’ Said Devore. 


by with anybody. . . Yeh, I’ll say you’ll have compe- 
tition. It won’t be no walkaway.” 

“Humpty,” said Johnson, “‘you’re crazy. You’ve been 
out here on the desert so long that your brain has melted.”’ 

“Oh, all right,” said the fat. man with a leer; “I’m 
erazy, but you-don’t catch me dolling myself all-up to 
make a mash on a married woman!” 

“Who-said she was married?” Johnson released his 
shin and sat up straight. ‘“‘Who said so?” — 

“Married,” said Boggs calmly, “and probably got a no- 
good husband somewhere that’she’s supporting. You was 
so busy looking at her face that you didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to her hands, but I got'a flash at'’em the minute she 
took. off her gloves. Plain gold ring on the third finger of 
her left hand... . And that-ain’t all.”” 

“Well?” said Johnson. 

“She brought out a letter from the superintendent, and 
it said her name was June Carroll. ‘Mrs. or Miss?’ I asks 
her; and what do you think she came back with? ‘Just 
call me June.’ Yeh, like that. What’ S your notion?” 

. “It’s a mighty pretty name,’ was the deliberate reply. 
““A mighty pretty name. June. It sort of 
suggests trees, and flowers in bloom, and green grass f4 

“Green grass widows, you mean!” snorted Boggs in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Come out of your trance! You don’t get the. 
point at all... She turns up here wearing a wedding ring— 
like as not she forgot to take it off—and she don’t want me 
to call her Mrs.: Carroll. Ofcourse not! ‘That Missus 
thing, it sort of scares the fellows away, especially when 
they don’t know where the Mister end of the sketch is 
hanging out. Another point: .What do you suppose a 
good-looking girl like her is doing out here on the desert 
this time of the ear?--She don’t have to sling hash in 
Coyote Springs. What’s she here for, then?” 

“Ts that any of our business?” asked Johnson. 

“Well,” said Boggs, “‘you can bet your sweet life she 
ain’t here for her health. -Maybe she came here to shake 
her husband, and if she should happen to run into some- 
body she likes better it won’t be any trouble to her to ex- 
plain about that wedding ring!’ 

‘She ain’t that kind of a woman,” said Johnson. 

“Oh, ain’t she? And I suppose’ you think you can tell 
by looking at her what kind of a woman she is?”’ 

“T do; yes.” 
' “Say, looka here,’ and Boggs pointed a.stubby fore- 
finger. “‘Solomon was the wisest man that. ever lived, 
wasn’t he? Present company excepted, of ‘course. All 
right. Now you know and I know that no very wise man 
really craves to have ‘a thousand’ wives running round 
the house. A dozen would’ be plenty—more as plenty, as 
the song says. 
between twelve and a thousand is just the number of times) | 
old Solomon guessed wrong. And he had something on 
you for experience—you’ll admit that. None of the lim- \ 
iteds ran by his place without stopping; he got a look at 
everything that was traveling on the main line. Yet you 
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“I Got a Little Something to Attend to Here’ 


All right again. Now then, the difference | 


\severely. 


Me 


sit here on a baggage truck and make a crack 
take one look at a woman and tell what kin 
she is! Johnson, you give me an ache, you d 
“Are you all through talking, Humpty?” 
“Just about. Why?” 
“Because””—and Johnson rose and strete! 
“T think I’ll go in and blow myself to a dab « 
“Tce cream is all out,’”’ grinned Boggs. 
“Oh, well, maybe I’d just as soon have pie 
anyway I want to tell her about her trunk.” 
“Go ahead!” grunted Boggs 
Solomon! And if she’s ditched 
ring you better look out!” 
Johnson looked down at the | 
and there was a tolerant twinkle 
“Humpty,” said he, ‘‘you’re 
kind of an animal. What have 
done to you that you hate ’em s 
“A couple of ’em married me 
simply. ‘‘Ain’t that reason enou 
here at Coyote Springs becaus 
Mrs. Boggs hates the ver: 
desert any time of the year 
you’re wiser than me of cot 
can tell by looking at ’e 
ahead, Romeo, but if yo 
balcony and break a leg 
come belly-aching to me 1 


that’s all!” 
Pe¢ 


iN LEAST one of ] 
ecies came a 
competition. 

June Carroll’s popv 
sudden and complete 
to understand. Thoug! 
she was still the most k 
in Coyote Springs, and 
Gassaway said, she b 
sagebrush all holler ; 
rested the eyes to look 
that wasn’t all dried ug 

The lone tonsorial expert, who was also 1 
of the pool parlor and much more handy wi 
with a razor, had many requests for neck 
cents additional—and an epidemic of fa 
descended upon the town. Hank Osmun, prc 
general store, sold some pongee shirts wh 
three years on the shelves, and there was } 
lacking confirmation, that a certain marr 
purchased a large-bottle of violet extract. 

More than ever before the eating hous 
center of attraction, and the male pop’ 
symptoms of becoming addicted to the unhe: 
of “piecing between meals.” Boggs had to 
triple, his ice-cream order. If the young wo 
scious of this remarkable tribute to her ch: 
nothing about it to anyone, but continued to 
own affairs. wa 
. The eating-house counter was the dead 1 
mirers. June Carroll was quite willing to b 
to chat with the regular customers on imp 
such as the heat, the inborn cussedness- 
tourist, and old Jimmy Gassaway’s amazing 
ice cream; but any attempts to turn the 
intimate channels were promptly disco ag 
plain gold band remained conspicuously uj 
finger of her left hand. This gave Coyot 
thing to think about, and at least one e; 
made a bad guess. z 

A fireman named Cassidy eld ¢ 
youth—tacked a ‘‘sweetheart’’ onto his « orde 
eggs, but when they came from the kitch 
gaunt and severe Pearl who delivered them, 
a few brief remarks which were so ‘warm t 
ears glowed gently for the rest of the day. 

“You don’t know a lady when you see on 
conclusion. “‘ Considering your bringing up 

Coyote Springs discussed ‘the wedding rin 
and speculated widely upon the whereabouts 
Mr. Carroll. Public opinion voted him ano 
hound, because no man who was any kind o 
would let a-pretty young wife go biscuit-s 
the country. 9 

“But maybe he’s sick,” said the cHaritel ple 
“and she’ s had to go to work. Look how of 
pens.” a 

“Tf it’s sick he is,” said Mrs. Shea, “ 
said something about him. Sickness is 
ashamed of, and she would have told Peat 
but she’s never mentioned him once—an 
swer questions. I guess if the truth was 
a lot of trouble. It’s in her eyes that she 
Poor thing, and her so young too. Ah, so 
very divvle and all!” 

“And some would like to be,” remaea 
“There’s that station agent, Jol 
you noticed him lately?’’ Lg 
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* 
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ced him! Could anybody help it? Dear knows, 
the man he was a month ago. And it’s putting on 
stoo! In summer!” 
why not?”’ demanded the other good soul. ‘He 
alf his time eating.’’ 
said Mrs. Shea, ‘‘’tis the only chance he has to 
er, My Denny says it’s a scream to hear him give 
_ First he must ask about every blessed thing on 
f fare. Then he must decide will it be this or will it 
and what would she take if she was in his place? 
thing to be making a little conversation. Their 
il about beefsteaks and lamb chops and fried 
and the like—never a word about anything 
. And it’s for that, mind you, that he’s slicked 
ll up and shaves every day!”’ 
last time I saw him,’ added Mrs. Schultz, “‘his 
s pressed. I wonder does he think she might be 
divorce! The fool!” 
anyhow,” said Mrs. Shea, ‘‘he’s a decent fool. 
t be trying to hold hands with her or getting 
that black-headed ape of a Cassidy. Denny likes 
—all the men like him—but Denny says the best 
fellow can get out of it is indigestion from eating 
1 meat this hot weather. She ain’t playing any 
, I guess. 
thing I can’t understand is why she picked out 
rod-forsaken place as this. . . . Dear knows, 
could get transferred Je 


days grew into weeks the cynical Mr. Boggs was 
.admit the failure of some of his theories. This 
him exceedingly, for in spite of his two matri- 
isasters Boggs considered himself somewhat of an 
here women were concerned. 

arroll puzzled him. He would have discussed the 
ith the station agent, but Johnson avoided the 
md called Boggs a fat pink toad. Even a toad 
e feelings. Boggs simmered and bided his time, 
afternoon he waddled into Johnson’s office, grin- 
1 ear to ear. 

got her first pay check to-day,” said he. 


“That'll be all right with me,”’ remarked Johnson, who 
was thumping an official communication out of an aged 
typewriter. ‘Don’t bother me. I’m busy.” 

“You ain’t too busy to listen a minute. I been waiting 
for that pay check. Yeh, I thought I’d get a line on her— 
and you can get a better one if you want it.” 

“Go away while you're all in one piece,”’ advised John- 
son. 

“Aw, you can’t bluff me,” said Boggs, seating himself 
on the edge of the desk. ‘‘And besides, it may not be what 
you think. Listen. First thing she did was to get that 
check cashed—ten-dollar bills, she wanted. Then she went 
out in the kitchen and wrote a letter and put two of those 
bills into it. That letter is in her pocket now. She’s going 
to put it aboard the train to-night. Going to stay up to do 
it. I heard her asking Pearl if there was a mail box on 
Seventeen.’’ Here Boggs paused. : 

“So you’ve been sneaking round and watching her? 
Youw’re a fine little secret-service agent, you are! . . 
Well?” 

“She could have put that letter through the post office 
here,’”’ Boggs continued, “but that might tip her hand. 
Hank Osmun would tell, of course. No, she’ll slip it aboard 
on the Q.T. There’s a reason, you bet. Now, if you want 
to know who the letter is going to, and where he is He 
And Boggs paused again. 

“Well?” repeated Johnson. 

“You could easy find out,” finished Boggs. ‘‘McGee is 
on Seventeen. He’d tell you.”’ 

At this point Johnson rose swiftly and taking Boggs by 
the nape of his neck escorted him to the door. 

“Here’s a hole the carpenters left in the side of the 
house,”’ said the station agent. ‘‘Crawl through it before 
Istep on you and squash you. And if you prefer to remain 
healthy don’t let me catch you fooling round that baggage 
car to-night!”’ 

“But,” gurgled Boggs, “‘don’t you see that she’s prob- 
ably sending the dough to her Ouch! Leggo of my 
neck, you big stiff!’ 


“It’s none of our business who she’s sending it to!”’ 
“Get that through your fat head, 


snarled Johnson. 
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Humpty. And if you bother me any more I’ll kick those 
crash pants so high you can wear ’em for a necktie. Out!” 

Boggs went away, rubbing the back of his neck and 
mumbling profanely. 


There are times when a decent act entails a reward 
beyond the hopes or expectations of a modest man. Sucha 
reward came to Fred Johnson, who had made it his business 
to keep an eye on Boggs until the departure of Number 
Seventeen. He saw June drop her letter into the mail slot 
on the side of the baggage car; saw her stand still and © 
watch the tail lights of the train grow dim in the velvet 
darkness, and he felt as if he had been spying. 

“Suppose she sees me here on the baggage truck,” 
thought Johnson. ‘‘Better speak to her, so she’ll know 
who it is.”’ 

June recognized the drawling voice which remarked that 
it was a wonderful night. She replied quite truthfully that 
all desert nights are wonderful. 

“‘And a good thing they are,” said Johnson. ‘You 
wouldn’t—I mean, nobody would stay here if it wasn’t for 
the nights. The desert is all right after dark, but in the 
daytime it’s a holy fright.” 

“T love it,” said the young woman. ‘“‘'There’s something 
about it—I don’t know just what, but it’s so big and so 
quiet and always the same. It—it sort of rests you. Have 
you ever felt that way?” 

“Yes, but I don’t like to admit it. The desert gets people 
if they see too much of it. That’s what ails all these old 
prospectors; the desert has got ’em. They can’t live any- 
where else. After a while they go sort of nutty. The desert 
makes you lonesome too. . . . I don’t suppose you’d care 
to sit down and talk a little?” 

*“What shall we talk about?’ 

“About anything in the world but food,” said Johnson 
earnestly; and wondered why he had never heard June 
laugh before. 

So they sat on the baggage truck in the dark and talked 
about the weather; about the desert and its people; about 
the great stars burning softly overhead; about freight rates 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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rs “‘Here’s a Hole the Carpenters Left in the Side of the House. Crawl Through it Before I Step on You and Squash You’’ 
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a jam at a crossroads, and the long columns of 

infantry and artillery, and machine guns and engi- 
neers, and ammunition trucks and supply trains, were held 
up, every one of them demanding what the hell was the 
matter up there in front. Why didn’t they move? The 
boche avions would be over in a minute! 

A frantic M. P. was striving to straighten out the tangle. 

““Who win the war?” jeered a doughboy from the dark. 

Rose a sardonic chorus: “‘The M. P.’s!”’ 

A lieutenant colonel filtered through the press and dis- 
covered that the block was caused by the obstinacy of the 
driver of a French camion, who had his truck turned 
straight across the head of the column and refused to back, 
though he could not advance. The colonel couldn’t speak 
French; but the driver comprehended instantly the sort of 
English he employed and got his machine out of the way. 
The column moved slowly forward, with frequent halts. 

Never was such a congestion. An entire division was 
going into action, and it had only half a road, the other 
half being taken by an unbroken line of trucks and supply 
wagons returning from the battle area—and a division on 
the march stretches out thirty-eight miles. ; 

Jt had been raining for days and they sloshed through a 
thin layer of mud. Wagons creaked and groaned; trucks 
whined and boomed and back-fired; drivers cursed and 
fumed; tired mules set up a demoniacal braying at every 
stop; above the tumult of their crawling advance rose the 
sharp voices of officers in command: “‘ Keep to the right!”’ 
Yet all the uproar merged finally into one sound—the slow 
steady tramp of innumerable feet. 

A faint whispery drizzle fell on them and dripped sadly 
from the trees that bordered the highway. Presently it 
ceased; the clouds reluctantly dispersed and a pale moon 
shone out. 


Nien and the road choked with troops. There was 


The Sore Spot in the Section 


HERE was no rejoicing on that account. They damned 
the moon for all time. Captain Farwell, trudging at the 


head of his company, glanced up at itapprehensively. Well- 


he knew what it would bring—and those long massed 
columns on the road! 

A few minutes and they caught the familiar hum of a 
boche motor. Somebody made a profane remark, which 
raised a nervous laugh. On it came, droning like a mon- 
strous bee. Where would it strike? They waited tensely, 
their eyes on the road as they hiked. Any moment that 
road might burst 
into jets of flame; 
but they could do 
nothing—only 
march, lest the col- 
umn be broken. 

The droneswelled 
to a savage fugue. 
He was close upon 
them now. Then— 
Whang! Whang! 
Whang! Three 
blinding spurts of 
fire, three tearing 
crashes, and deeper 
darkness. The col- 
umn wavered and 
went on. 

He had dropped 
his load ahead - of 
Farwell’s company. 
Had some failed to 
explode or did he 
still hold a few in 
reserve? Evidently 
the raider’s stock 
was expended, for 
next they heard him 
swirling above the 
tops of the trees. 
Down he swooped 
like a devil bat and 
turned loose with a 
machine gun. The 
bullets crackled 
above Farwell’s 
head and he invol- 
untarily hunched 
his shoulders, for 
when machine-gun 
bullets crack they 
are very near; if 
they sing they are 
off at one side. 
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The boche flew homeward for more eggs; the column 
continued to advance. They were picking up dead and 
wounded from the road, and a truck stalled in a bomb hole; 
but the doughboys lifted the front wheels out and the line 
went round the spot. 

““Now what’s the matter?” 

They had halted again. The delay ran into minutes. A 
high bank rose on their right and Farwell perceived a man 
sitting silently on a horse. He stepped out of the line to 
‘speak to him. 

No response—not even a movement. He spoke again, 
louder this time. ‘Still the rider remained voiceless. 

“What are you'‘doing there? What outfit’re you with?” 

cried the captain angrily. 
’. Neithermannorhorsestirred. There was something eerie 
about their immobility. It seemed to Farwell that they 
were resting against the bank. He put out his hand and 
shook the rider bythe knee;. then recoiled in sudden hor- 
ror. His hand came away moist with warm blood. 

“Why, he’s dead!”’ he cried. ~ 
. “Dead, sure enough!”’ agreed a sergeant, making an 
examination: ‘Both he and the horse got it, captain.” 

-There. they. stood, leaning against the wall of earth, 
upright as in life. 

The rider still gripped the reins, was still upright in the 
saddle, with his head tilted a little backward. : 

The column got under way once more, only to be held 
up a few hundred yards ahead. The block was now such 
‘that a solo could not have penetrated it—and a motor- 
cycle can sneak through a crack. The middle of Farwell’s 
‘company rested near the junction of a small cart road with 
the highway. As they waited they heard the throbbing 
song of another plane, musical, threatening. The men 
dropped their voices to whispers. i 

“What the Sam Hill’re you whispering for?”’ exclaimed 
a soldier. ‘“‘Do you suppose he can hear you up there?” 

The night killer drove straight for them; he circled a 
minute or two above their heads. 
point of light in the very center of the company and yelled 
fiercely: “‘Put that out!’’ The cigarette was snuffed in 


the wink of an eye, but it was too late. A hissing rush, and-— 


the world teetered about them. They lost three killed and 
eight wounded—because a man had been careless! 

“‘Who did that smoking?” in a white fury. 

A long silence; then one of the men spoke up: 

“Tt was Grisett, sir.” 

“No, sir; it was not. I ain’t touched a cigarette to-night. 
I seen Hall with one in his hand, captain.” 


A German Plane Brought Down Behind the Allied Lines 


Farwell discerned a 


“You did, hey?” answered Farwell, steppin 
eying him did no good in the gloom. ‘‘ What 
pick on Hall? Because he’s a casualty?” 

‘No, sir. I seen him, honest to Gawd, capt 

Farwell had an impulse to shoot him where f 
intuition told him that Grisett was the culprit. 
always given trouble, from the day he joined t] 
among a batch of replacements? Surly and dirt; 
ing on every_hike, playing sick when they were 
Grisett had been a sore spot in his section. Sue 
infect an entire platoon as surely as a cancer 
whole body. But questioning developed that 
his comrades would name Grisett positively; 
began to move; and the captain perforce had 
the investigation until later. 

Wet, weary and footsore, they trudged ‘along 
heads bowed beneath the weight of the packs. - 
alive with enemy planes, but the company esca 
strafing.. They heard the crash of bombs fs 
along the road, but those sounds soon ceased 
hid her face, and their thoughts centered who 
they should reach their destination. 


In the Ruined Village 


ARWELL was sick and spent. For three 
had hiked across the face of France, doing f 
to twenty-five miles a day. He had a touch of 
third of his command were suffering from its eff 
‘dysentery. But they kept on their feet with sul 
ness and headed toward the great battle. The 
ing and miserable, now hot, now cold, they wot 
out. Some of them were whimpering with the 
feet and aching joints. Some wept in the desy 
exhaustion. Ever ‘so often came the clatter of 
clash of accouterments—only another fallen u 
Still they kept on. . t 
“God!” he thought. ‘‘Were ever such men? 
He wondered, as he plodded along, how ma 
would emerge alive from this show. They 
‘rumors of -an-armistice,-of peace within the n 
rumors are forever flying through the army and 
boys scouted the hope. It was a cinch that a 
would not be concluded in time to save then 
fight, and every sign pointed to a do-or-die 
knew what that meant. a 
Would he pull through this as he had pulled’ 
others? He wore two wound stripes already. § 
were @ 
didn’t 
that he 
going in 
so many 
were sit 
in the | 
He laug! 
as he the 
trim y 
who so0 
up from 
quarters 
them it 
sectors. 
Just k 
they ent 
village. 
stench 5 
nostrils, 
Farwell 
over § 
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unburiec 
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“T don’t bother work, work don’t bother me, 
Tse fo’ times as happy as a buh-humblebee.”’ 


JS MARSDEN proclaimed to the world the 
tent that filled his heart. Work was good 
ugh for field 
d river niggers. 
the lawns that 
ite folks’ resi- 
. Legal Hill or 
occasional r’ar 
lopin’ dominoes 
e sevens and 
ere feeling anx- 
lige a boy were 
es of an income 

for the day. 
an has seen to- 


valked along a 
ick street. The 
was made of 
brick, which 
m unevenly so 
ig grass cutters 
) along and flap 
il an old brick 
to bump hisself 
e with a boy’s 


left pocket of 
ive shirt three 
ars lay heavy as 
e’s conscience. 
shoes is three 
raller shoes is 
iy,’ thought 
Ketch me one 
—then watch 
r shoes! Ise a 
‘yaller, an’ Ise 
ywl!?”? 

Ideat was cap- 
the corner of 
d Elm by Mis’ 
| Morrison. 
Mis’ Minnie 
minds like she 
vhale an’ them 


| come here!” 
deat responded 
auscular activ- 
is namesake. 
tee here I is.’’ 
lawn needs 
| It must be 
venly and with 
i-eliminating, 
pur inferior technic will permit, the incongruous 
(is consequent to a preponderance of clover.” 
i! Is you got a whetstone?” The Wildcat’s 
igged for an instant with the effort of remember- 
cof the heavy-set words for future use at the 
nitive Pleasure Club. ; 
aly the business of trimming a lawn meant no 
‘e Wildcat than shuffling half a mile through a 
ém bit of life, but Mis’ Minnie’s specifications 
chis a different proposition. Her vocabulary had 
’: out of a little old job. of cutting grass. 
it bother work, work don’t conflooperate no 
«-ee. I'll lend me a lawn-mowin’ machine f’r this 
\phant of a lawn.” 
a4 an hour after the lawn mower had been bor- 
0 the strength of a promise to sharpen it up free 
vow good kin I make ol’ grass eater cut’’—the 
urched with his feet flopping into a cascade of 
Sand clover which gushed from the whirling 
‘e roughed down the incongruous undulations 
ed the edges as best he could with the lawn 
a1 was so relieved at the improvement he had 
: at he resolved to sacrifice the edge of his 
T in an attack on the floppity bunches of grass 
©argin of the lawn. He produced the razor with 
act similar to that which a fat man employs in 
vals back, and in a few minutes the margin of the 
Snjoying the bristly status of its interior. The 
Ted up the results of the grass eater’s activity, 
j€ machine to its owner with a request that he 
how good kin she cut now, and sat down to 
until Mis’ Minnie might bestow the fifty cents. 
hoes, three dollars. Yaller shoes, three-fifty. 
Where at is you?” 


ILLUSTRATED Br M. JL. 


The Wildcat Massaged the Dice Between His Magenta Paims, ‘“‘Little Gallopers, Speak to Me! Shoots Fifty Cents!’’ 


He regarded the flappy sole of his left shoe and discoy- 
ered that the contents of the shoe consisted ‘of about equal 
parts of foot and clover. He removed the shoe and shook 
the grass out of it. 

Mis’ Minnie appeared with the fifty. cents. “From a 
casual inspection it would appear that your reputation has 
been substantiated in this instance by equivalent per- 
formance.” ie 

The Wildcat batted his eyes. ‘‘Yas’m, Mis’ Minnie. 
Thank you!’’ 

The fifty-cent piece clinked to its place in the pocket of 
the adhesive shirt beside the three silver dollars. . Mis’ 
Minnie walked into the house and Vitus sat: down to put 
on his left shoe, from which the clover had been emptied. 
“Yaller shoes, three-fifty.’’ The three-fifty clinked nobly 
as the Wildcat bent over to put on his shoe. 

Pressed against the sole inside of the Wildcat’s left shoe, 
outlining in placid green the perfection of its promise, lay 
a four-leaved clover. 

““Cloveh! Li’l cloveh, us needs action!” 

The three-fifty clinked in cadence with the Wildcat’s 
gallop toward a place where sevens and ’levens were feeling 
anxious to oblige. 


In the back room of Willie Webster’s barber shop the 
Wildcat knelt in a circle of his kind, getting action on the 
three-fifty. A pair of mercury dice introduced by a lodge 
brother failed to respond. The Wildcat shot a dollar and 
let it lay for three passes. He picked up the accumulated 
wealth and warmed the dice with the breath of victory. . 

“Tse a fo’-leaf wil’cat, an’ Ise on my prowl! Shoots 
five dollars!” ‘ 

The lodge brother recalled the guaranty that accompanied 
the mercury dice. ‘‘Boy,” he said, “roll em!” 


BLUMENTHAL 
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The Wildcat rolled ’em, and his proprietary interest 
in the five dollars died a natural death. The lodge 
brother galloped the dominoes for two passes and 
whittled the Wildcat down to the measly fifty-cent 

piece that Mis’ Minnie 
had given him for mani- 
curing the ol’ elephant. 

The Wildcat massaged 
the dice between his 
magenta palms. “Little 
gallopers, speak to me! 
Shoots fifty cents!’ 

The little gallopers 
spoke to him. Their 
speech was not that 
which charms the ears of 

. fortune’s paramour. It 
sounded like the language 
of a steamboat man or 
deppity sheriff. The 
lodge brother grunted: 

“Wildeat, you is had 

your prowl.” 

The Wildcat retreated 
from the circle and made 
his way to the front room 
of the barber shop. 

“Willie, how’s chances 
for gettin’ me a haircut 
on credit till I cuts me 
another lawn?”’ 

The proprietor, wise 
to the financial condi- 
tion of the victim who 
emerged from the back 
room of the shop, lost no 
time in stating his terms. 

“We sells haircuts f’r 
cash; wartimes an’ folks 
movin’ away has me 
about bust now. They 
ain’t no more credit till 
after the war is over.” 

The Wildcat shuffled 
out of the shop and 
prowled homeward. He 
paused in front of a 
grocery store long enough 
to figger he might eat a 
can of sardine fishes. He 
read the sign above the 
door—‘‘CashGrocery”’— 
and resumed his course. 

At the boarding house 
a white man waited for 
the Wildcat. The man 
carried a sheaf of folded- 
up papers in his left 

hand. The Wildcat recalled the fact that white men with 

folded-up papers never meant any luck for a boy. 4 

“Ain’t no ’stallment man—I finished up that ’stallment 
banjo an’ that ol’ ’stallment gold watch—how come this 
white man here?” 

The white man challenged: 
Marsden?” 

The Wildcat saw no avenue of escape. 

The white man pointed. the folded-up papers at him. 
“You are drafted for the First Service Battalion. Report 
to the provost marshal in Memphis by to-morrow noon. 
You’re 953,497.” 

“I sure is considerable. What is this here Fust Service 


“Boy, your name Vitus 


Battalion?” Vitus Marsden, the Wildcat, mentally re- 


corded his number. 

“Service battalions are front-line construction troops. 
Your uniform and equipment will be issued as soon as you 
pass the medical examination.” 

“Front line—’quipment—’zamination!’? The Wildcat 
took hold of his Adam’s apple, figgerin’ it might keep 
jumpin’ round until it got lost. ‘‘You mean Ise a wah 
soldier f’r workin’ in dis yere wah?” ‘ 

“Wouldn’t say you’ll be in the war, boy’’—the white 
man had his joy in his work—‘‘you’ll be sort of on the edge 
of it—the front edge, buildin’ railroads f’r haulin’ dead 
Germans away from in front of our cannons.” 

The Wildcat lost his health during the next three seconds. 
“Mister, my misery has got me bad ag’in ——” 

“Before noon to-morrow at Memphis; the provost 
marshal’s office. And if you ain’t there you get a military 
burial to-morrow at sundown.” 

The white man offered this casual interruption to the 
Wildcat’s complaint and departed in search of the next 
winner in the lottery. 
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The military 
Wildcat curled up 
on his bed and re- 
moved his shoes so 
as to be footloose 
in his misery. In- 
side the left shoe, distinct against the dark leather back- 
ground of the sole, lay the four-leaved clover. 

“Cloveh, you fo’-leaf liar, wuz you a hawg I’d barbecue 
you with a rock.” 

The Wildcat scraped the four-leaved clover from the 
inside of his shoe. He clenched the talisman in a savage 
fist and heaved it from him. It fell on the foot of the bed 
and attached itself to the surface of a blanket. The Wildcat 
flopped himself down and tried to groan himself to death. 
He felt sleepy. He was pretty handy when there was any 
jobs of eating or sleeping to be done. Presently he dreamed 
of yaller shoes and cascades of four-leaved clover. 

“Tse a mil’tary Wildcat, an’ Ise on my prowl! Wah 
Germansis like gallopin’ dominoes— only us boys hauls dead 
ones on railroads! Shoots five dollars—I needs action!”’ 

The Wildcat’s lower jaw sagged down something less 
than a foot. Without half trying he slept until an hour 
past noon of the next day. 


: fa Mtg 
“Uppity, I Ax You Where at is de 


Artillery Parade Where I’se Cons 
secrated to Carry Dese Mules?’® 


The Wildcat awakened to face a threatening past and a 
tolerably measly future. The window of the room was 
clouded with a drizzle of rain. The smell of something 
frying in hot grease suggested that a little grub might 
come in handy for a hungry prowler. “‘Ain’t et me nothing 
a-tall since Mis’ Minnie consecrated me to cuttin’ that ol’ 
elephant of a lawn.” 

Dressing consisted of the simple business of putting on 
his shoes and hat. The floppity front end of the left shoe 
was lashed to contact with the sole of the Wildcat’s foot by 
means of a piece of string. ‘‘Yaller shoes, three-fifty; I 
don’t need you nohow in the summertime.” 

Downstairs the empress of the boarding house was ren- 
dering grease from some bacon rinds that a white lady had 
bestowed upon her. The Wildcat looked things over and 
suggested that a little breakfast might build up his: run- 
down, constitution. 

The Amazon eyed him with the caressing look of an 
active rattlesnake. “ Brekfus’—you beggin’ brekfus’, an’ 
dinner cleared up an hour ago! Youse rollin’ heavy if you 
gits any supper, you triflin’ fiddle-footed Hane Clear 
outen here!”’ 

The Wildcat lost interest in breakfast. The white man 
had said something about a military burial in case the 
rendezvous at the provost marshal’s office in Memphis was 
delayed beyond noon. 

“Miss Lou, what time does the clock say now?”’ 

‘Inch past two o'clock.” 

Number 953,497 selected from the several evils which 
confronted him that one which led away from the military 
burial. Eliminating the Memphis quadrant from the circle 
of fate there remained the railroad track ‘which led south; 
the impossible Mississip’, on the west; and the Swamp 
Road, leading east. The Swamp Road was pretty fair 
except that a boy traveling that way had topass the hangin’ 
tree, where a piece of rope still dangled from a lower limb. 


_round his head and 


‘raisin’ houn’— Ise “gonna a 
.eat you!”’ 


The Wildcat rolled up a blanket from the bed where he 
had slept and tossed it gently out of the window. In mak- 
ing his exit he was careful to avoid Mis’ Lou. He sneaked 
down the back street with his blanket and headed for the 
railroad track which led south. 

Farewell, muddy horseshoe bend in the rollin’ Mississip’; 
farewell, hangin’ tree on the Swamp Road; farewell, mili- 
tary burial.” ~~ 

Number 953,497 reached the railroad yards and headed 
down the track. The: Wildeat was on his prowlin’ way. 


” 


“T don’t bother work, work don’t bother me 


At the lower end of the yard a soldier stepped from 
between a pair of box cars and pointed a shiny new bayonet 
at the Wildcat’s digestive system. Behind the bayonet was 
the biggest rifle the Wildcat had ever seen. 

The soldier strayed a little from the words of the manual. 
“Nigger,’’ he demanded, “‘ where in hell is you headed for?”’ 

After a while the Wildcat regained partial control of his 
lower jaw. ‘“‘Proyo’ man’s place in Memphis f’r ’quip- 
ment,” he stated. 

“Corp’] the guard—Post Number Six!” the sentry 
bawled. The Wildcat rolled his eyes. The corporal ap- 
peared, convoying an automatic pistol whose sagging vol- 
ume was eloquent of military burials. 

““White man with a paper tol’ me my number an’ could 
I git to Memphis. I got headed round somehow ——”’ 

“Boy, head round again, an’ head quick!’’ The Wildcat 
executed an efficient but technically imperfect About Face. 

Ten minutes later, in a box car filled with twenty more 
high numbers, he was en route for Memphis. In an hour 
the car was disgorging its accumulation under the smoky 
train shed in the Memphis station. A group of officers con- 
fronted the Wildcat and his associates. One of these gentle- 
men with a long paper in his hand was reading numbers. 

“Number 953,497.” 

“Gin’ral, here I is.” The Wildcat stepped forward to 
whatever kind of military funeral might await him. 

The officer consulted his list. ‘‘Son, is your name Vitus 
Marsden?” 

“*Gin’ral, yassir.”’ 

“Line up over there with those other boys—and don’t 
call me ‘gin’ral.’”’ 

“Gin’ral, yassir!”’ 

Anything to oblige was the present policy. The ‘‘gin’ral”’ 
had a low voice, like a good poker player. The Wildcat 
decided that the “gin- 
’ral”’ was white folks. 

That night the Wild- 
cat slept in a long cot- 
ton shed. At quarter 
to ten a lusty bugler 
blew the call to quar- 
ters. 

“What dat horn 
mean?” the Wildcat 
suddenly de- 
manded of an ex- 
perienced soldier in 
soldier clothes. 

““Sign they’s 
buryin’ some noisy 
nigger,”’ the expe- 
rienced soldier in- 
formed him. 

Taps blared with 
a suddenness to be 
expected of Gabriel 
only. “‘Buryin’ us 
boys as fast as they 
ketch us,”’ the Wild- 
cat decided. He 
rolled his blanket 


resigned himself to 
whatever hand the 
fates might deal 
from their stacked 
deck. 
Something 
tickled his ear. 
“Cotton  -creeper, 
mos’ likely.’”’? He 
reached for the 
offending insect 
and inspected it. 
It was the four- 
leaved clover, con- 
siderably the worse. 
for wear, which he ~ 
had cast from him 
the night before in 
the boarding house. 
“Cloveh, you hell- 


He ground | 
the four-leaved nemesis to 
a pulp, 


Mis’ Minnie’s Vocabulary Had Made Work Out of a Little 
Old Job of Cutting Grass 


Mar 


The sergeant in charge of quarters turned ou 
The Wildcat kept thinkin’ and ponderin’ abe 
burials and hauling dead Germans in front of ¢ 
his misery he decided to let the gin’ral help 
There was one man what acted like white fol 
asleep with the gin’ral between him and the mili 
and the dead Germans and the hangin’ tree ani 
the pesterin’ things that wildcats hate. 

So far the Wildcat had missed four meals. 


Reveille sounded. The Wildcat blinked him: 
cold realities of life and sat up. 

“Boy,” he said to the ginger-faced youth n 
“boy, what us needs is some side meat an’ gr 
cuits an’ —— When does us eat?” i 

He put. on his shoes and sought out a soldie 
chevrons on his sleeve. ‘‘Podneh, where at 
brekfus’ ’quipment?”’ 

The sergeant, old in the service, gave the 
second lesson in military etiquette. The Wild 
that if there was any card lower than a deuce 
tary deck he was it. For the balance of the da 
for some other boy to start something. In thea 
passed the medical examination and stood in 
hour until his uniform and equipment were iss 
He was assigned to Company C of the battali 
o’clock the company formed for the first time. " 
sized down to Squad Seven and took his p 
front rank. 

““Company—’ten-shun!’”’ The sergeant obs 
den epidemic of protruding stomachs. 

““Co’pals will be selected at retreat for thi 
bearin’. When I tells you ‘At ease,’ you eases; 
you ‘At rest,’ you talks. At rest!” 

The boy behind the Wildcat talked. He ‘ 
Wildcat: 

“‘Cap’n find that meat plow you’s totin’ i 
res’—after the funeral.” 

The weight of the Wildcat’s shaving razc 
rested heavy between the shoulder blades of : 
“How come?” 

“You know how come; an’ it stickin’ out ag 
like ol’ hawg’s backbone.” : 

The Wildcat straightened up. At retreat he 
his razor, but was still acutely straight. Ti 
“°Tenshun!” nearly threw him over backward 

Because of his military bearing the wit 
corporal of his squad. 

One minute after taps the Wildcat gave hi 

mand. ‘‘Lootenant says, ‘Shut up when be 
She done blow. Shut up!” 

Out of the darkness can 
dent inquiry: ‘‘Who is sy 
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rdhouse. With this exception the squad had 
nt record. The colonel was pleased to remark 
thin hearing of the Wildcat; with cyclones sell- 
» cents a ton the Wildcat figured Squad Seven 
twelve dollars’ worth. 

slowing rumor, came orders. 

;toan Atlantic port, afew hours on the long pier 
ich the transport lay, and then four decks below 
e of the harbor the Wildcat realized that as a 
he was something under ninety seconds. All the 
3 he was ever on were made of wood and a nigger 
over the side and see land once ina while, but 
ephant of an iron boat was a jail with four or 


grieves my gizzard mos’ is why is ol’ boat so 
? uncertain where is she goin’,” the Wildcat 
“Rockin’ round all the time like a bog-down 


d day out a strange bugle call floated down from 
bove. 
what dat horn sayin’?”’ 
en demanded. 
jeat was pretty well scared himself but managed 
cue from a yell in the far corner of the compart- 
re the sergeants bunked. 
y, boy. Ain’t you been a soldier long enough to 
oney when she sings at you?”’ 
later pay day had gravitated to a group of hard- 
assionals whose skill as crap shooters was adver- 
sir several accumulations of paper money. The 
ill in the game and going stronger every second, 
some eloquent ivory. Restricted in the calis- 
Same by the fact that his guardian knees cov- 
les of greenbacks, about all he could do was to 
\ win money. Coming out, his opening palm 
2n or eleven with monotonous regularity. 
fifty dollars; shower down, brothers, shower 
_. Fivespot an’ ali’ldeuce. . . . I[letsher 
Shower down, brothers, shower down! .... 
ses fo’ my home on high! Fade me, niggers, fade 
anil’tary wil’cat, an’ I shootsitall. . . . Five 
‘ven! Li’l green leaves come back where at you 
tolls a hund’ed an’ de boat rolls me. Shower 


” 


a startled member of 


loney, brothers 
un! ” 
ot of the companionway stood the lieutenant. 
ye began to read out loud from a paper: 
¢ Orders Number Seven—Headquarters First 
jitalion: Gambling on board this ship by mem- 
battalion is forbidden. Offenders will be placed 
iconfinement and tried by special court. Signed: 
nding.” 
jenant added an emphatic verbal indorsement: 
diny of you niggers shootin’ craps I’ll skin the 
Lat of you.” 
icat sat on the edge of his bunk and counted up 
se could. ‘‘I figgers I wins sumpin’ like a thou- 
, an’ here is me an’ the money, safe an’ sound.”’ 
aack of mail delivered on board at the hour of 
‘sleparture a letter addressed to the Wildcat 
1, as he finished counting his money. He laid the 
e him and summoned a school nigger. 
rid me this here Jetter what she say.” 
nol nig- 
vd the 
te letter 


“Letter come from Mis’ g 
Lou at de boa’din’ house ; 
sayin’ ‘Where at that blan- 
ket you took an’ three dol- 
lars boa’d an’ here is a 
fo’-leaf cloveh fo’ good 
luck, an’ how is you all? 
Good-by, an’ Lawd bless 
yo’, savin’ you a jar of 
pussonal preserves what 
you likes.’”’ 

“Where at 
de cloveh?”’ 

The school 
nigger shook a 
flattened green 
talisman from 
the envelope. 
The Wildcat 
picked it up. 

*“Cloveh! 
Li’l cloveh, 
here is you an’ here’s 
mo’ money what I 
ever S@@5, 9.5%. 
Money, where is you 
at!” 

The bale of green- 
backs had disap- 
peared. 

Mess call blew a 
minute later but the 
Wildcat wasn’t 
hungry. 


Ten days later at a 
base port in France 
the ship discharged 
her brunet cargo. 

“Feet, lemme see 
kin you trod de 
ground!”’ The Wild- 
cat felt middlin’ good in spite of the incidental discomforts 
of the voyage. Explosive eggs, stewed liver and the rest- 
less rockin’ round of the uncertain boat were forgotten, and 
in their place a hundred happier impressions formed: 


I eats when I kin git it, 

TI sleeps mos’ all de time, 

I dow t give a dog-gone if de sun don’t neveh shine, 
Dat’s why I'm as happy as a buh-humblebee-ee — 
I don’t bother work, an’ work don’t bother me! 


“Fall in!” 

Company C formed and counted off as far down the line 
as the tenth squad without getting balled up, and executed 
a Squads Right that found only about half its members 
running wild, and finally hit up a route step for the long 
hill that led to camp. 

““Where at is we headed fo’, co’pal?”’ 

‘Res’ camp; us needs rest.” 

At nine o’clock that night the company reached camp 
and dined on bully beef and. coffee. For the next three 
hours they erected tents and dug ditches round them. True 

to tradition the evening clouds 
of the Gironde condensed to a 
cold rain which endured through- 
out the night. At midnight 


“Brekfus’! Youse Rollin’ Heavy if You Gits Any 
Supper, You Triflin’ Fiddle:Footed Mushrat!’’ 


Squad Seven, drenched and middlin’ miserable, lay 
down on some wet straw and pulled some wet blan- 
kets over its wet anatomy. 
“Whut did de lootenant call dis camp, co’pal?”’ 
“Res’ camp.” 
“Anyhow, alongside that ol’ boat dis yere dry lan’ 
feels steady-like an’ nacheral.’’ The Wildcat diverted 
\ a rivulet of rainwater 
that suddenly flowed 
under his neck. 
““What you 
mean —‘dry’ lan’? 
Git to sleep!” 


At midnight 
three hundred 
miles farther along 
the road to Berlin a 
general command- 
ing brigade head- 
quarters lay down 
on a potato sack 
in the corner of a 
roofless stone barn 
and smoked the 
front ends of three 
cigarettes. Then 
in a sulphuric bass 
rich with the trem- 
olo of passion he 
cursed the qualified 
rain and the Sery- 
ice of Supply and 
called for an 
orderly. 

“Ask one of the 
artillery officers to 
come in here a 
moment, and then 
get G. H. Q. on the wire.” The 
orderly saluted and faded into the 
adjoining room, where, in a stall 
once tenanted by a large red cow, a signal- -corps man sat 
in front of a twenty-pair board. 

“Git G. H. Q. an’ ring the Ol’ Man when you git ’em,”’ 
he ordered. He sought another section of the barn and 
addressed an officer who was stuttering some orders on a 
rusty typewriter: “Sir, the general presents his compli- 
ments and wishes to see you in his quarters.”’ 

The general was sitting up on his potato sack when the 
artillery colonel reported. 

“Jim, what’s the maximum barrage range for to-morrow’s 
advance?”’ he asked. 

“Hight miles, general; not over eight.” 

“Our Front is four miles ahead of your guns—leaving 
four to go. I’ve ordered two miles kicked out of the line. 
Two miles is two miles on paper, but when the babies start 
it’s hard to hold ’em—and if they make it five or six where 
in hell are they at?”’ 

“Beyond the barrage—and where you said; the ones 
who get through.” 

The telephone beside the potato sack rang. The general 
spoke slowly: ‘“‘General commanding censored Brigade 
speaking. Let me have Artillery Staff. . . . This is 
general commanding censored Brigade. How in hell do 

(Continued on Page 45) 


HE business of handling 
T: large force of men is 

no longer a mystery. It 
is something which can be 
put into words plain enough 
for the average man to understand. Keeping an 
organization going through power over other 
men takes far less brains than does the winning 
of their codperation by appeal to their intelli- <* 
gence and their interest.”” A leader in British 
industry voices in these words an important 
change in the viewpoint of industrial executives. “I ex- 
pect all my fellow employees, whatever may be their 
work, to help. I know that they can help improve our 
organization and our product. And they know that I 
appreciate such help. I want to see them grow in man- 
agement skill and point of view. One way to do this 
is to open up opportunities for all to know the problems 
we have to meet day by day, and to take counsel with 
them. Our men see things which we cannot see. No 
man can be a judge in his own cause. If we tolerate 
this we havethe formula that might is right, something 
that we have just defeated. We want an Anglo-Saxon, 
not a Prussian, ideal of industry and its management. 
That ideal is of service on the part of every man engaged 
in it—or we all move in a kind of living death. If there 
is no ideal service we have to find out how far we are 
the cause of this failure. Men ordinarily give about 
the response we look for in them. There is no reason 
for any failure to make employment a service if we try 
hard enough. But we must believe first that itis. A 
few years ago I was interested in a company started to 
trade on the Gold Coast. We decided to limit our profits 
to a reasonable figure, and to turn over the surplus for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the country with which we 
were trading. There was no cant, no humbug or charity 
about it. We did not sell silk hats to the naked natives. 
We sought a fair trade, gave good value, and used the fund 
to supply real wants, such as medical care, for which there 
was no extra charge. It was our idea that the country had 
already paid us for this service through our trade.” 


Problems in Human Nature 


RODUCTION of the goods for which a shaken world is 

waiting does not altogether depend on how much the 
man at the bench will extend himself, though more solid 
effort all round is needed; nor on howfar workmen will col- 
lectively throw over practices which hold production back. 
They will do this, given certain assurances. Nor does it 
rest on the changes in plant and tools which the employer 
is introducing, though all those things will help and go a 
long way. It hangs on things that go deeper into essential 
human nature, and the wise man is he who takes careful 
account of those things. Management of men is just 
management of human nature, and this human nature 
after a long siege of war strain and of danger, alarms, and 
situations which have stirred the brain cells of the multi- 
tude is not quite the human nature that it was before the 
war. There can be no doubt that everywhere you sense a 
wish to settle down, a longing for quiet and for the ordi- 
nary routine of everyday life. That settling down will not 
take place until certain difficulties are adjusted and a 
certain uneasiness appeased. Unless these things are done 
disaffection will be there to harass and disturb. 

Some share for this unsettled state of mind which one 
glimpses in going up and down industrial centers can be 
traced to sharp resentment against the kind of supervision 
under which the men have been working. Not that this 
supervision has been always harsh or incapable—such an 
assertion would be unfair and: exaggerated. In many 
instances. there has been wisdom, understanding. But 
while employers have theorized and experimented the 
workers have been thinking hard on the whole manage- 
ment proposition, and they cherish certain strong convic- 
tions as to how they should be dealt with. These convic- 
tions are not always clearly stated; but the purpose is clear 
enough, even though the phrasing favored by the more 
aggressive would, if carried to its conclusion, undo all 
organization and tumble industry into a heap. 

But, I repeat, the men have been busily brooding over 
notions of something better in shop relationship than they 
have had before, and as thoughts are facts it is worth while 
trying to understand what is behind their feeling about the 
conduct of the workshop and their part in it. 

Having worked at full tilt throughout the war, and 
believing that they were sharing, as never before, with 
foremen, managers, and employers in a common business 
directed to a common end—namely, that of winning the 
war—the workmen, take them as a whole, have developed 
in this war experience a new interest in the industrial 


organization of which they have been a part, and a new ° 
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sense of their relation to it. They are giving up, if they 
have not already abandoned, the idea that they are mere 
sojourners in their place of employment. All through the 
war they were told again and again—and they were dis- 
posed to believe it—that in their hands lay victory or dis- 
aster; that they were needed just where they were; that 
they were the heart and the solar plexus of the organiza- 
tion; and that nothing could excuse any slacking or shift- 
ing about—in short, that they belonged very much right 
where they found themselves. 

Every effort was made to steady the working force. For 
a time men were not allowed to flit from job to job. Pres- 
sure of all sorts was used to hold them to their work. And 
when the pressure—that of the war regulations especially — 
was relaxed, public opinion and shop opinion against the 
floater and the job hobo came in to help. So the number 
of job changes was kept down. Every man was expected 
to do his duty, and if he was a workman exempt from mili- 
tary service there was an additional reason to stand by. 
And the men stood by; and the longer they stayed the 
more they made comparisons, both mental and vocal, of 
the personnel that gave them orders and instructions and 
had the say over their comings and goings. 

Every plant on war work and very many others have 
been under a most lively public scrutiny. Everybody 
seemed to know all about their inner workings. Whatever 
may have been the privacy they once enjoyed, the strictly 
internal affairs—the domestic gossip, as it were—of every 
great establishment became common property. Hating 
places, the canteens, the pubs, the smoking coaches—all 
were daily centers of exchange, quotation, the ratings of 
managerial idols—or the contrary, as the case may have 
been, and often was. And out of these informal and uni- 
versal juries certain notions as regards management and 
the man power under its ordering came into view, as I have 
already intimated, and though of low visibility at first it 
yet was of sufficient significance to furnish the abler 
among employers with food for thought. 

This is the lesson that struck home the hardest: That 
the chain of management is never any stronger than its 
weakest foreman link. By foreman I mean any of the 
variety of in-between officials of the plant—overseer, boss, 
leading man or whatever the local designation may be— 
for the man who comes directly in contact with the men 
stands in their eyes for management as a whole, and rules 
their shop life and duties. This foreman, unfortunately for 
industry, appears in the drama as more or less of a pock- 
eted, sidetracked individual, though his part is that of 
intermediary between the man at the top and the rank and 
file. He was neither expected nor encouraged to broaden 
his own industrial outlook. He had been put into a niche 
and was left there so long as he didn’t give any trouble and 
delivered the output according to schedule. Conferences 
there were aplenty, but he was not among those present; 
executives met to shape up far-reaching policies, but he 
never sat in. As of'the poor, short and simple annals only 
were expected of him. ; 

The only trouble with this proposition is that the situa- 
tion does not lend itself to any such simplicity. There is 
not a man onthe whole-industrial general staff who influ- 
ences as much the ‘temper, tone and smooth working of an 


loomfielll 
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_ much in revolt against any system as such 0 


industry as doe 
unconsidered fe 


son. He deals 
nature every n 
that same hun 
deals with him about as frequently, a1 
and reaction of these forces, to us 
lingo, is a subject suitable for mind: 
tzxa the freshman grade. To sidetrad 
man then—that is, to fail to help 
insight—is to choke up a vital char 
munication between management and me 
The folly of it has come home to tho 
ployers before mentioned. They are getti 
glimpse of their men’s real attitude an 
Their enlightenment is not sudden. It ha 
on for years, the war merely accelerating 
Many men of affairs having the interest or 
find out the best that was being done ort 
where. They could read or travel and ta 
man whose industrial opinions they cared 
out much trouble they could give themse 
a knowledge of industrial questions as t 
There is nothing disparaging in pointing - 
business executive to-day is, on the whole 
advance of his immediate predecessors as re 
trial insight. Assuredly there is coming up 4 
tion of industrial leaders in Britain, bred in 
with democracy, which promises much for 
industry and for right relations among tho 
its burden. : 
And one of the first improvements concerns 
ing mental gap between the man who has t 
give orders and those who take them. The bi 
an enlightened foremanship is one of the big 
mainly untackled jobs of management. Th 
there good beginnings have been made only 
the sense of need. As clear and decisive is 
management is to win the respect of the n 
finer tools than have thus far been used. The 
that is enlisted for the world’s reconstruction 
be dealt with in terms that suggest an underst 
hopes and sense of values. To grasp this is 
secret of successful management in the dayst 
At the other end the masses, the rank and fi 
ing forces—however we choose to put it—ha 
undergoing a mental overhauling. The extent 
yet hardly realized by the man who leaves hi 
the day’s work, sees the men flow through th 
then proceeds to his home or club, where he 
who think as he does, have about the same k 
mation as to what is going on, and where EB 
glimmer of a life which takes on fresh vigor ant 


. 


the factory windows are darkened. % 


MOORE 


New Aims of Executives 


O GET an idea of what is really happening 
ingman one must go to the sources of his 
to his meetings and gathering places, to the ev 
the public school, the free lectures, read the p 
literature of the crowded quarters, and browse 
dingy bookstalls and pushcarts laden with 
reading matter outside of the specialists’ refer 
And these are only a few of the stimulants of 
workman. Intelligent executives are aware ¢ 
rings and are not unsympathetic with them. 
fact, earnestly trying to square their own ideas 
the working force with this new self-respect 
ployees. The motive that prompts them 1s 
selfish. They welcome the coming of an or 
which the lowliest member may feel that he ha 
to chip in of suggestion, criticism and idealis 
Industrial unrest in Britain can no longer P 
for by dissatisfaction with wage rates or hol 
as in the early days of trade-union agitation 
time, not long past, when it was possible to 
to a particular dispute ““How much do 
time?’’? An increase of a penny an hour 
shillings a day represented generally the 
mands. Sometimes the men resented bad 
tions or objected to the manners or lack of 
foremen, and ceased work in protest; 
wanted a shorter working day, less overt 
ment of rest days, and the like; but bro: 
that until a few years ago the workers as @ 


scious of there being anything wrong 
industry. Within a short period, how 
change has taken place in attitude. A new 
crept into their propaganda, denying the 
try was already well managed and could n 
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large sections of the workers, especially among 

-men, a new temper has appeared. 
ideas are easy to dismiss with a contemptuous 
half-baked notions of the imperfectly educated. 
tly educated, indeed, the younger workingmen may 
vietims of phrases; but these men are tenacious; 
d is expounded with fluency by the men of the 
yvement and the shop-steward movement, which 
that the worker is no longer a cog in the industrial 
‘Tt infuriates the worker to be described as a 
. he repudiates sometimes with oaths the notion 
wught to be content with a slow amelioration of his 
ch of his dislike of the welfare schemes put forward 
iyers, his contempt of profit-sharing arrangements, 
re his suspicion of ‘‘scientific management”’ 
e explained except by reference to his stubborn 
| that his claim to be treated as a human 
subtly being circumvented. It is less and less 
to humor him. What he wants is to be treated as 
. It is quite likely that things will not work out 
's he expects, but one has only to come into con- 
these groups of which I speak to realize that 
in wages, shorter working hours, welfare schemes, 
and even a share of the profits, though desirable 
elves, do not go far enough. The active spirits 
ye rank and file are bent upon raising the status 
lass. , 


a 


. 


Professor Murray’s Story 


mount of quiet but effective education going on 
jz the workmen of these isles is barely understood 
ublic at large. Ask the man on the street what 
about the Workers’ Educational Association and 
jobably tell you that he has never heard of it; or, 
s the chances are that he harbors a misty notion 
yag some highbrow sort of thing. Nothing could 
lr from the truth. This association and other like 
i among the men have in view the big, long-headed 
if fitting the British worker for a large place and 
sility in the conduct of industry. The rank and 
iking in hand the job of improving the man-power 
a country, doing this in the strong conviction 


as they fit themselves can they hope to get and 
ger role in the management of industry. Oxford 
sy has been in this undertaking a noteworthy 
o: and inspiration. Some of the brightest and 
-duates of this and, indeed, of other universities, 
tes leaders and teachers in this work. 
ts the Workers’ Educational Association, or the 
as it is better known? Founded in 1903 by a 
rade union and codperative society members the 
ra comprises nearly three thousand organiza- 
sth as trades councils, codperative education com- 
s,workingmen’ s clubs and teachers’ associations. 
ranches cover the industrial centers of England, 
i¢Wales, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
\ | Africa. Support for this work flows from a large 
tof small contributions and from government 
_Vorkmen enroll for as much as a three years’ 
id keep up a good attendance. In the summer 
fcworkingmen at Oxford you will find a roomful of 
piters, plumbers, carpenters, miners and machin- 
Ttling over economic questions with professors 
dyide fame. 
jit Murray, the famous Greek scholar, tells 
cent: 
€l was a close friend of mine, once my secretary, 
wWup that post to become a W. E. A. teacher. In 
work he had a very small salary, and hard work. 
i fers at higher salaries, but’ he refused them all 
‘aching of workingmen. When the war came he 
and after he had received a commission he found 
i Cmmanding some of those North Country miners 
ie the war used to form his classes in history and 
al‘ience. When he was mortally, wounded some of 
1 nost gave up their own lives in a long and brave 
Oave him. One of these men later received the 


Victoria Cross for his effort to save his teacher com- 
mander.”’ 

Ruskin College, at Oxford, was founded to bring working- 
men under university influence, and among other activities 
it has been carrying on correspondence courses for the men 
who could not become residents. The Central Labor Col- 
lege is a rebel offshoot of this institution, and operates 
through the Plebs League. This college is supported by the 
National Union of Railwaymen and the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation, though the active elements in the 
work are only a small minority who are in sympathy with 
its extreme teachings. The state of the mind of the Plebs 
League is sufficiently indicated by its motto: ‘I can prom- 
ise to be candid but not impartial.’’ A monthly, the Plebs 
Magazine, was issued until suppressed by the government, 
it is generally believed for its revolutionary activities 
during the war. The Commission on Industrial Unrest 
found that the propaganda of the Central Labor College 
was one of the chief sources of trouble in the South Wales 
coal district. In March, 1917, the commission states, 
nineteen classes were being conducted in South Wales, 
with some five hundred men in attendance. But the 
influence of the work could not be measured by the small 
membership of these classes. This influence is, as the 
committee points out, ‘‘deliberate of purpose,’’ and forms 
a leaven which can on occasion ferment considerably. 

How many men if they were asked what was the greatest 
business enterprise in the British Empire—greatest in 
volume of trade combined with the largest number of share- 
holders—could answer offhand “The codperative move- 
ment’? Here is one of the giant enterprises of the present 
day. It is the biggest school of business on earth, providing 
workmen with experience in business management such as 
nothing else gives; it is the recruiting and training station 
for industrial leaders to a degree which warrants my giving 
more than passing mention to the workings of the codpera- 
tive movement. 

In origin the movement dates back to the days of Robert 
Owen and the Rochdale Pioneers—the first codperative 
store being that founded at Rochdale in Lancashire by 
the now historic twenty-eight poor weavers, who in 
December, 1844, opened the Auld Weyvurs’ Shop, in Toad 
Lane, as a grocery store. This shop at first was open only 
on Saturday and Monday evenings; one member acting 
as salesman, another as secretary, a third as cashier to a 
trade of about ten dollars a week, while a fourth was cus- 
todian of the capital, amounting to less than one hundred 
and fifty dollars, gathered by dint of hard saving. To-day 
the codperative stores are the recognized medium of supply 
for the household necessities of not much less than half the 
industrial population of Great Britain. 


The Rochdale Weavers 


HE device that made the Rochdale Pioneers the type of 
all time and established the movement was the division 
of “ profits” or surplus on the purchases of all the customers. 
From the humble beginnings of twenty-eight members 
the movement has grown, until to-day the United Kingdom 
includes fifteen hundred societies with an aggregate mem- 
bership of three and a half million shareholders. Its annual 
trade is now no less than one billion dollars; its capital in 
shares, loans and deposits amounts to three hundred and 
forty millions; its reserve fund equals four hundred mil- 
lions, with a “‘profit’’ or surplus of one hundred millions a 
year. The value of its land, buildings and stock is one hun- 
dred millions, and it has at least fifty millions invested in 
house-building schemes for its members. The persons 
employed directly in the movement number one hundred 
and sixty thousand, and the annual wages bill is sixty 
millions. More than six hundred thousand dollars annu- 
ally is set aside for purposes of education, propaganda and 
recreation; a similar sum being devoted to charitable 
purposes. 

When it is remembered that the whole of this colossal 
undertaking is managed by workingmen, such as colliers, 
engineers, weavers, spinners and carpenters, who give their 
scant leisure without any fee or reward, and travel up and 


down the land in the interest of this movement for bare 
expenses, we realize at once that something deep and 
strong must be acting on the minds of this great army. 

J. S. May, the general secretary of the International 
Cooperative Alliance, told me: ‘‘One of the fundamental 
principles of the movement is that it shall have no dealings 
with the liquor traffic. In spite of the grocers’ licenses this 
principle is rigidly adhered to, and so far from weakening 
on the question as the movement develops the tendency 
is, for example, in acquiring land either for business pur- 
poses or the many housing schemes of the societies, to 
extinguish existing licenses, and certainly to prevent them 
from operating on coéperative soil. 

“Of course the great contribution which the movement 
has made to the well-being of the people lies in facilities for 
thrift. In the first place, the system of cash payments for 
all goods has worked a revolution in the habits of the 
people once compromised by the system of ‘truck’ which 
many employers set up in their factories. Robert Owen 
made the first practical experiment to combat this evil at 
his works at New Lanark in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century by establishing a cost-price store for the 
use of his workpeople. Their wages were paid in the full 
instead of being set off against their score at the shop of 
the master and they were at liberty to spend their wages 
at the store which Owen had provided or to go elsewhere. 
Such a, scheme was then considered quixotic in the 
extreme, but the modern codperative movement has done 
much to secure the passing of the Truck Acts which 
abolished the whole bad system.” 


Eating Oneself Into a Home 


HE plan of building up share capital by small pay- 

ments of six cents and upward, together with the later 
rule that dividends on purchases should be capitalized up to 
the amount of the minimum shareholding, made the thrift 
of the members nearly automatic. Many a family to-day 
realizes to the full the truth of the saying that ‘an English- 
man’s house is his castle’ simply as the result of the saving 
thus practiced. They have literally eaten themselves into 
their own house and home. 

“The boards or committees of management consist 
solely of working men and women, who are elected and 
usually serve for one year. Their services are gratuitous 
except in the case of the codperative wholesale societies, 
where they are required to give their whole time to the 
work, and are therefore paid salaries, the highest of which 
is under twenty-five hundred dollars a year. 

“After the committees of management come the busi- 
ness managers and secretaries. The training of such men 
has been a fairly long and varied process, which will best be 
illustrated by one or two examples. Alexander McLeod, 
the late general manager and secretary of the Woolwich 
Society, was a working machinist in the Royal Arsenal 
over fifty years ago. He and his shopmates decided to 
establish a codperative society in Woolwich. They began 
in a small back room in a side street near the entrance to 
the factory, and announced in the workshop that they 
would attend on certain evenings in the week to distribute 
the chest of tea purchased by the aid of the combined 
contributions of their shopmates. Eventually a shop was 
taken in the town and the society grew until to-day it 
numbers over fifty thousand members and its trade approx- 
imates to one half million sterling a year. It is the largest 
and most successful society near London. 

“Tn more recent times the movement has been com- 
pelled, by reason of its rapid increase and the dearth of men 
acquainted with the peculiarities of codperative trade, to 
train its own managers. Generally speaking, this is prac- 
ticable because each society is autonomous, and begins in 
small ways. There is little difficulty in obtaining from an 
existing society a man trained in the methods of buying 
and selling who is capable of controlling operations at the 
start of a new society, especially when assured of the 
assistance and advice which the central federations of our 
societies place at his disposal in the matter of purchasing, 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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“He's as Much Houn’ as Anything Else. Don’t Matter What He Is. He's My Bunkie. An’ He’s Glad to See Me. That’s Good Enough!” 


up the first bit of stiff grade from the 

bottom lands to the West Virginia 
mountains. Cinders and dust were sift- 
ing drowsily through the warps of shut 
windows, adding their quota to the grime that had long 
since turned the poisonously crimson plush of the day- 
coach seats to the hue of smoked sunset. 

To one passenger this train had formerly seemed a 
miracle of speed as well as of matchless elegance. Now to 
the fancy of this passenger—a lanky and leather-visaged 
mountaineer—the locomotive seemed to be pacing the run 
of some trackside snail. 

Not that Cassius Wyble had become accustomed to 
faster or more commodious trains during the endless 
months since Uncle Sam’s draft net had yanked him from 
his mountain shack and had dropped him, protesting like a 
teased wildcat, into the Camp Lee training mill for soldiers. 

In France, when Cash had been so lucky as to travel by 
rail, his journeys had been made in cars whose announced 
capacity was “Forty Men; Hight Horses.’”? And the 
switch-line train that was now bearing him mountainward 
had lost none of its glamour. 

But at a speed of a thousand miles an hour he would still 
have fumed wrathfully to-day at the engine’s slowness; 
for Cash Wyble was going home! 

For much more than a year he had pictured this supreme 
hour. Throughout his drudgery at the training camp and 
the mingled boredom and stark excitement of his foreign 
service, Cash had never once been free from the mordant 
homesickness that had been almost physical pain. 

Perhaps mountaineers alone can understand: this gnaw- 
ing nostalgia—mountaineers who hitherto have never 
strayed fifty miles away from their birthplaces. The ache 
had been with Cassius Wyble night and day, in battle and 
in billet. And now the grinding anguish of it was over. He 
was going home! f 

Blessed or cursed with a flaring imagination, Cash had 
visualized a million times the home-coming. On his mental 
retina were stamped every billowing curve of his home 
hilltops, every mountain gorge and crag, every detail of his 
mean hillside farm and hidden moonshine still. Oftenest 
and clearest of all he had pictured the slab shack wherein 
he had been born and where he had lived until the draft 
caught him. 

The shack, his old-time comfortable clothes, his rifle, the 
gorgeous laziness and freedom from iron discipline! No 
trapped wildcat ever pined for its rock den more keenly 
than did Wyble for the things summed up to him in that 
one word—Home! And the ever-closer approach to that 
paradise alternately-roused him to fury at the train’s 
slowness and to an awed ecstasy of fulfillment. 

At last—a long tedious last—the train wheezed to a 
stop at the two-thousand-population mountain-side me- 
tropolis of Clayburg, a scant thirty-two miles from the 
Wyble shack. The rest of the journey must be made on 
foot or by mule over a neck-breaking trail that local cus- 
tom had flattered by the name of road. 


To: mixed train was chugging jerkily 
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Up to eighteen months earlier Cash Wyble had been 
calmly certain that Clayburg was the largest and most 
magnificent city on earth. Stoical surveys of such places 
as Paris and London had shaken his lifelong ideas as to 
Clayburg’s rank in the world’s list of giant cities, but had 
left unmoved his belief in the mountain town’s architec- 
tural splendor. 

Now as he alighted from the train he stood for a full 
minute on the edge of the station’s platform, blinking 
heavily about him. Something had happened to Clayburg. 
Someone had played a measly trick on the wonder city of 
Cashsiciteams sass aaetes : 

The splendor of the place had departed. Cash saw it 
to-day as a ragged cluster of wooden buildings—only a 
handful of them above two stories in height—fringing the 
station and the squat, red-brick bank. The nine ‘streets 
were unpaved. and rutted. ~The sidewalks were’ of: splin- 
tered and sagging wood. Bony hogs and bonier mongrel 
dogs lounged in the roadways. - 

Cash Wyble had never cultivated the Muses; for, like 
his mountain ancestors, he held poetry and music in the 
same category as reading and writing—namely, as things 
a grown and busy man had no time to bother with. Hence 
he had not heard the ancient heart ery of the returning 
Wanderer: 


The streets are narrow and the houses mean! 
Did I or Fancy leave them broad and clean? 


Moreover, in his own mind Cash felt no such doubt. He 
well knew he had left Clayburg a city beautiful. And he 
returned to find it a dump. He waxed vaguely resentful. 
Someone, somehow, was to blame. 

One or two loafers nodded casually to Wyble from the 
steps of the North America Store across the gullied street 
from the station. They were glad to see him. back. He 
was thrilledly glad to see their home faces. Yet—as both 
he and they happened to be sober at this hour of the day— 
the mutual greetings took the form of grim nods, punctu- 
ated by throaty growls that none but fellow hill folk could 
have translated as ‘‘Howdy!”’ 

An hour later, with eighty pounds of supplies packed on 
his wide shoulders, Cassius Wyble hit the trail for home. 
He resisted the temptation to stay overnight in Clayburg, 
there to squander a slice of his hoarded pay on a celebra- 
tion spree. He resisted the temptation because a yearning 
fifty times stronger was dragging him toward his own 
shack. Though the aspect of Clayburg had changed, he 
well knew his home could have lost none of its dear glamour. 

All night he trudged, and sunrise found him on a bluff 
edge looking down at his shack, afurlong away. Long and 
tensely he stood there staring at the goaljof, his eighteen 
months’ pilgrimage. In such surroundings and in thefhush 
of the dawn a pigpen itself must have been beautiful. 


bert Payson Terhune 


- Here, at least, was no wrench 
sion. The place was as he he 
dreamed of it. F 

In the rapture of the mom 

; gave vent to his emotion by sl 

quid from left cheek to right and by an unconsei 

of breath. Then he ran down the bluff to his I 

flung wide the slab door and ‘stood on the thres 

One foot across the doorsill, he halted—with 
ness that drove the pack straps painfully into 

Something had happened! , ; 

One half of his mind told Cash the cabin wa 
respect as he had quitted it—except for eightes 
of added squalor. The other half of his mind ce 
its orgy of silent jubilation and fought angri 
bearings. : 

The shack’s one-room interior was vivid in th 
and it smote upon more than one of Wyble’s 
smell of dirt and of mustiness and of years of un’ 
heavy in the airless room. Lightly coated by 

higgledy-piggledy arrangement of the few bits 0 


WARD 


‘was mercilessly distinct. The bunk, for instance 


swirl of ragged and grimed blankets; the chairs 
burdens of -heterogeneous litter; the cloth 
crammed with soiled apparel in varying stages 
the cupboard with-an array of uncleaned tin ¢ 
its skillet, to which tufts of blue-molded bacon j 
elung! 
In former times—yes, and in his transatlantic 
of the shack—all this had seemed to Wyble not 
mal but cozy. Now for some mysterious reason | 
him. He could not understand the cruel revulsi 
ing. Dimly it struck him as disloyal. 
Cash Wyble had been yanked out of the mos! 
form of American life, and had been planted, sor 
his will, in the very center of the world’s most, 
drama. He had shown his resentment at such 
by keeping his eyes and ears fast closed against 
ence the new life might have exercised upon hi 
fastly-he had-refused all chances of broadeninj 
by contact with the new existence. He gloried: 
in the smug belief that he had come home une 
all he had been through. He was a West Virginia) 
eer, with the standards of his mountain forbe 
was enough for Cash. 
Yet—like every other man, high or low, who 
breath had fanned—he was forever changed; 1 
so because he did not know it. | 
For eighteen months Wyble had been force 
underclothes and socks for the first time in 
Daily he had been forced to wash and to SI 
sharply taught gospel of personal cleanliness 4! 
eatness had been hammered unceasingly into 
uch cleanliness and neatness had unconsciot 
matters of prideful habit. He had been taug 
fellow rookie who was down-at-heel and 
spruceness of aspect and of motion—even 
had been right merrily guyed when first he joine 
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of kitchen-police detail—penalties for insubordi-. 
nd slovenliness—had grafted upon his sulking 
reluctant zest for cleanliness in cookery and in 
appointments. As the drill had taught him the 
use of his legs and to walk with chest ahead of 
so his inner man had perforce been taught still 
ortant things; and all in the square and angle of 


-none of it by any wish or realization on the part - 


imself. 
he new eyes he had spent a year and a half in 
g the home-comer glowered at the former’tenter 
verse. He found it disgusting. Presently, setting 
aw, he prepared to carry out a program he had 
a thousand times. 
ming his pack, he put it unopened in a corner. 
tripped and burrowed into the ruck of garments 
‘thes corner. Emerging from the chaos with a 
‘shirt and a pair of ragged trousers, he donned 
loved raiment. And he wiggled his toes in the 
ng barefoot once more. 
t he was outwardly the Cassius Wyble of yore, 
ady to set forth on a leisurely round of morning 
mg the nearer span of hills. If these calls were 
by social yearnings Cash did not admit it. He 
, collect various treasures from people to whose 
ad intrusted them when he went away. His 
-other, for instance, in a hovel a mile southward, 
dian of his beloved rifle. Bemis Clay, over the 
taking care of Wyble’s equally beloved yellow 
weg.” Zach Irons, his still partner, was harboring 
»mule. And so on. 
d pictured himself again and again as faring 
is exquisitely comfortable rags, and barefooted, 
. with these worthies 
‘ceive from them his 
gods. And he reveled 
» closeness of the pros- 


step outside his own 
ig from him a grow! of 
». His bare left sole, 
y more than five hun- 
y of shoe wearing, trod 
ae sharp flint in the 
1 And to neither of his 
she feel of the pebbly 
airing. Indeed, it was 
tressing. 
o7, from long ae 
s1othes, resented the 
righ contact of butter- 
te patched trousers. 
ily dirty aspect of his 
t), was more than an- 
“some new part of his 
sss, Cashfelt asmight 
<mbed Persian cat that 
€ into a garbage pail. 
idnot understand. He 
with himself; but he 
Ines angrier with his 
h his protesting soles. 
a nse of nameless deg- 
hich he did not try 
ir He caught himself 
(rtively round for a 
ofcer who might reason- 
Sected to give him a 
asing and a sentence to 
w” for his rank un- 


neurtive glance showed 
10! new type of superior 
lvicing upon him from 


vaa girl of perhaps 

She was not espe- 
rely, because her soft 
owhair and softer brown 
€ punterbalanced by a 
osegentle curves could 
4 vcided bulldog prom- 
A hysiognomist could 
d uch from that queer 
r jer. A veteran student 
ould have read still 


‘ut of women could 
1 Gsh—who would not 
etood a word of the 
1 [that this type of 


eotyped siren; that 
Ps oke a wealth of ten- 


Police reporters know the type at a glance. They have 
seen it countless times in a woman who clings—not like a 
vine, but like a life belt—to some superworthless husband 
or son; a woman whom beatings cannot shake loose, whose 
gentleness i is terrible, whose self-appointed guardianship 
ends only when the ambulance surgeon gives place to the 
seventy-five-dollar undertaker. 

None of which Cash Wyble knew or cared about. He 
recognized the intruder as one Jean Evans—a “foreigner” 
from over Huntington way—who had come to take charge 
of the district school in the gully a month or two before 
Cash was drafted. He had met her only once—when she 
had rounded up the region for pupils and had stopped at 
his bachelor shack in the course of her quest. 

She and Cash had not exchanged fifty words on the occa- 
sion of that fruitless call. Wyble’s chief recollection of her 
was one of faint interest in the facts that her hair was not 
slicked back into the peeled-onion’ coiffure so fashionable 
in the mountains, and that she was neither slab-fronted nor 
of a meal-bag figure, as were most of the hill women: With 
some slight difficulty he recalled the memory of her now. 
And he marveled at this second visit to his shack. Surely 
she could not be simple enough to imagine he had married 
and raised a family of school-going age during the past 
eighteen months! 

The quaint idea brought a half grin to his leathern lips. 
The girl seemed to take the grimace for a sign of welcome, 
for she answered it with a smile that did pretty things to 


her mouth and her eyes. Advancing into the dooryard she 


held out a brown little hand. 

» “Welcome back, Mr. Wyble!’’ she greeted the unre- 
sponding mountaineer. ‘‘It’s good to see you again. I 
caught a glimpse of you from my window when you came 


For a Fraction of a Second Wyble Stood Still, His Body Aquiver, His Mouth Writhing. The Murder 
; ; ‘ Mood Was Aflare in His Brain 
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over the bluff just now. It must be fine to be home! 
Isn’t it?” 

“T reckon it’s all right,”” he mumbled ungraciously, his ° 
mind suddenly turning inward with a jolt of shame that 
this perfectly groomed foreigner should see him barefoot 
and in his soiled and malodorous butternuts. 

Again he wondered at the queer sensation. When Jean 
Evans had stopped at his shack that other time he had 
been appareled as now. And he had had a ten-day beard 
and a face that had been guiltless of more than a sketchy 
wash for still longer. Yet he had known no embarrassment 
then. He had felt no emotion other than the calm supe- 
riority of a grown man toward a mere woman—especially 
toward a foreigner and one who picked up a livelihood by 
teaching children such folderols as reading and writing 
and ciphering. 

Now he stood awkwardly, seeking to make his bare feet 
as inconspicuous as he could, and morbidly aware of the 
tatters and stains on his clothes. Mystification at his own 
embarrassment left him even less gracious than usual. 

“T’ve come over to ask a great favor of you,” pursued 
Jean, keeping her eyes on his face and ignoring his cos- 
tume. ‘‘Please don’t say you won’t do it! I want you to 
drop in at the schoolhouse some day—any day you like— 
and give the children a little talk about the war and—the 
things you saw and—and did over there. And ——’”’ 

Her voice trailed away. The bravely begun request 
faltered under the man’s scowl of amaze. 

“Lord!” grunted Cash, breaking in upon her as she 
sought to catch up the threads of her plea. ‘‘What in blue 
blazes are you-all tryin’ to git at?’ I ain’t no speechmaker. 
I’d most likely hem an’ haw, an’ set ’em all to gigglin’; or 
else I'd git int’rested in what I was gassin’ ’bout an’ cut 
loose with some cuss words. 
Either way there ain’t nothin’ I 
e’d say that’d be wuth their 
list’nin’ to. I jes’ been over to the 
war ’cause I was made go. An’ 
I’ve come back like I went.” 

None the less, Cash was mildly 
surprised at the way the proposi- 
tion tickled his fancy. That any- 
one should really want to hear 
of his adventures—that anyone 
should be asking him to make a 
speech—was a curious balm to 
his jarred feelings. It gave him 
a strange sense of importance, 
even though the petitioner was 
only a woman—a foreigner at 
that! Not that he was going to 
do such a fool thing; but it was 
monstrous pleasant to talk 
about it. 

“You see,” Jean was saying, 
as she took a fresh grip on her 
courage and set her bulldog jaw, 
“‘you see, Mr. Wyble, up here the 
war has been the very biggest 
thing in our lives, as it has been 
to everyone everywhere. And so 
many of the people in the moun- 
tains have had such uncertain 
notions about it they couldn’t 
make it all clear to their children. 
I’ve tried to as best I could. I 
have explained to the children, 
for instance, that the war was not 
waged for the fun of fighting or 
for gain, or out of wickedness; 
but that it was fought so the 
world should always be a better 
place to live in, and so we could 
have peace forever—just as 
people are willing to suffer a 
while from vaccination so they 
may never have smallpox again. 

“Perhaps I haven’t the right 
idea after all; but I’ve tried to 
make them understand it as I 
understand it. And, whether I’ve 
succeeded or not, they’re all tre- 
mendously interested. You are 
the first man from round here to 
come home from the Front. And 
if you could give them a little 
talk about it—not a speech, but 
an informal talk about what you 
have seen and done Oh, it 
would be such a splendid thing 
for them to remember! Won’t 
you?” 

Now to some men God has 
imparted a sense of humor, while 
from other and luckier men he 
has withheld it. Cash Wyble, 
uncannily vivid of imagination, 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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lage of Bouromka was assembled in the 

church or in its garden on the hill top, lis- 
tening to the chanted service of the Resurrec- 
tion, bowed low to the ground in prayer, and 
following the ancient service with all the respect and devo- 
tion which the war had renewed. The three great doorways 
were thrown wide open, as were the windows; and the 
fragrance of spring blossoms and new leaves, damp earth 
and soft incense, mingled agreeably in the warm air. A 
starry night, long to be remembered in the history of this 
quiet corner of the world, where generally modern inven- 
tions were unknown, and one lived still almost as in the 
Middle Ages. 

The people from the castle were present in their own 
loge; above the multitude they stood in feudal power. 
The handsome elderly Princess, with her well-drawn 
French features, unmistakable Paris smart clothes and 
coiffure, was the center figure behind the balustrade, and 
she stood by her children and grandchildren. Between her 
genuflections she gently beat time to the measure of the 
chant and gazed about at the peasantry below her, noting 
with pride the splendor of the beautiful church decorations 
and the rich service, as well as the prosperous air of her 
people. She could take much credit to herself for their 
progress of late in such branches as she had encouraged 
and for the well-being which she had brought them with 
her French ideas. 

At midnight the Hallelujah Chant, the most beautiful in 
all the Orthodox services, began, and the priest intoned his 
“Christ has risen,”’ and was followed higher and higher by 
the thrilling vibrating chorus of melodious Slav voices: 
“Tn verity He is risen.’”’ Up and up it soared until the 
splendor of rejoicing reached the high blue-painted dome 
of the church. 

In every hand appeared a tiny lighted taper at this 
moment, and the procession formed to march out and 
round the church garden; the priest leading, with his 
deacons spreading incense; the Princess and her children 
following; then intendants and retainers, the village 
elders and all the congregation, down to the last poor 
mendicant, fell into line. It was a wonderful sight in the 
perfumed night of Little Russia, which the twinkling stars 
gazed down upon. After this came the mass, with its tale 
of death overcome and vanquished for the saving of the 
world; and the tapers were extinguished, and all was 
quieted, save the voice of our young priest intoning slowly 
and impressively. 

Thewandering attention of my twelve-year-old girlled her 
eyes through the doorway over the heads of the crowd, out 
to the chateau park and the ancient grass-grown gorodok— 
or fortress—which in the Middle Ages had been a strong- 
hold of the Cossacks against attacking forces from the 
plains. Little Bertha’s soft big brown eyes lost their 
dreaminess, and she grew intense. 

She leaned toward her uncle and spoke in a vibrant 
whisper: ‘‘Uncle Guishka, do look! Over there on the 
gorodok, see what is happening.” 

He, too, looked up sharply, and with a muttered excla- 
mation he disappeared from the back of the loge, dragging 
with him out of the church the head intendant, whose aids 
followed, and the village chief of police. They held a short 
consultation, and my brother-in-law pointed toward the 
park. Then six men seized their horses and with click of 
spurs mounted them and were gone. 


[: WAS Easter night, 1916, and all the vil- 


The Miraculous Omen 


UISHKA returned to the loge, where every eye was on 
him; and all the family, who by this time had been 
informed of little Bertha’s discovery, were staring with 
anxious expressions in the direction of the overgrown 
fortress. ; 

“‘What an idea!” said the old Princess audibly, and then 
she put up her lorgnon and turned pale. The country 
churchgoers were naturally distracted from their devo- 
tions, and in open-eyed amazement they looked out into 
the night, while Batioushka finished his service lamely, 
said a hasty benediction, took off his gay-flowered robes of 
brocade and joined his flock. 

“What is it, my children?” 

“Eh, Batioushka, see; it is the signal. A great disaster 
threatens;~ over there the fire dances, and we all know 
what that portends. Tell about it, Diadia Ivan.” 

And Uncle Ivan stepped forward, leaning on his stick, 
and told how in the ancient times the Cossacks had robbed 
and tortured, then murdered some innocent victims here 
in their fortress; and how in memory the souls of these 
returned from time to time through the ages, as dancing 
torches of flame, to the spot of their martyrdom. ‘The 
last time it occurred was at midnight on Easter of the year 
when our Princess Marie-Alexandrovna died!” 


By Princess Camtacuzéne 
Countess Spéransky, née Grant 


This had been a terrible blow to Bouromka and: ‘‘Who 
knows what calamity menaces us at present, with the war 
stillgoingon?”’ Again: ‘See, Batioushka; there dance the 
torches now, several of them over above the gorodok. I 
heard His Highness telling Michael-Pétrovitch and the 
other intendants, as well as the police, to go fetch the 
miscreants who could invent such a masquerade and 
frighten us all to-night. True, Batioushka, it means dis- 
aster, unless it is a game of the youngsters. For never has 
the miracle been seen without foreshadowing great trouble 
to our people.” 

The apparition of the torches had somewhat dampened 
the spirit of revelry appropriate to Easter, which probably 
returned, however, after the peasants had scattered to 
their spread of Easter dishes, with which tradition and the 
church bade them break their three days’ fast. At the 
chateau the Princess tried to overcome the general weight 
of anxiety with her Western skepticism and Gallic wit; 
but seeing faces still preoccupied round her she finally 
changed the subject of conversation until by her effort 
the supper table became gay again. 


A Much:Beloved Princess 


HEN later the police returned and reported they had 

gone over every foot of the old earthworks and not a 
single soul was found there, and the phenomenon of the 
torches was not visible to them so long as they stood on the 
spot, though it was visible to them and everyone once 
outside the boundaries, their tale was merely treated as 
interesting by the Princess, while the rest of the family 
remained cast down with a premonition of trouble. The 
children were delighted to have ‘“‘seen a fairy tale,’”’ and 
each one wondered what would be the outcome, while the 
old Princess finally decided with perfect cheerfulness it 
must mean her death within the year! 

But the war went on, and neither the Princess nor her 
soldier sons had died. Nor did any scourge strike, Bou- 
romka village and its inhabitants. On the contrary, after 
eleven months came news of the revolution, and that all 
men were free and equal. And the people began to prepare 
for a millennium, for were not the magic words of ‘‘land 
given away” part of each motto, announcement or speech 
made by the new government? 

To our peasants this was always synonymous with 
progress, riches and happiness. Of late years their needs 
and troubles had been less felt with the acquiring of their 
lands. So with hearts full of hope our people of Bouromka 
embraced the new ideals of the revolution, as they under- 
stood them. 

Months passed; the revolution was a year and a half 
old, and it was the autumn of 1918, the season when the 
Slav peasants like to think of a long peaceful winter ahead; 
and to sleep with a well-mended roof above, a high pile of 
firewood near the door and with grain and other food in 
their barns, to be used for fattening cattle as well as men. 
All this was true and good in days before the revolution, 
and there had been also then a share of comfortable ready 
money in each man’s pocket, which had been paid by the 
chateau near by for harvest work. Now things were very 
different, however, and had grown dreadful in spite of the 
new liberty; worse even than when as serfs on this place 
the people had lived under absolute masters, for the latter 
were kind and paternal. Those among the peasants who 
had been employed in the great household had been 
treated like her children by the Princess Marie-Alexan- 
drovna. She had loved them and felt responsible for their 
happiness. Her own grandfather’s mother had been a 
peasant woman, married to the village priest, and living in 
poverty until her son became prime minister and was 
made vastly rich by the sovereign’s gratitude; and among 
the family portraits at Bouromka hung that of the quaint 
old creature in her national dress, with a pleased smile 
upon her face, perhaps to find herself among the great 
lords in uniform and the ladies in court frills. Old Moses- 
Kousmitch and Uncle Peter, who were still respectively 
the retired butler and the eldest gardener, dimly re- 
membered Spéransky in their childhood; and they had 
served first his daughter and then his granddaughter, the 
Princess Marie-Alexandrovna. 

The latter had been the one they all adored, for she had 
cared for her peasantry with her own hands during the chol- 
era epidemic of the sixties, when all over the province the 
people had died like flies, save only on the fair domains of 
Bouromka. There she had built a great hospital, and she 
herself had stayed in it for many weeks among the ailing, 
giving them drops and pills, which helped to cure the 


scourge. They had refused to ta! 
from the government doctors, bec 
had said these men were sent to gi 
poison, so even if they escaped 
they would die of something else, 
Memory held many anecdotes of Prine 
Alexandrovna. She had allowed her peasant 
as they liked, and had treated them always g 
one had ever done before. All those who sery 
devoted to the house. She had lived at Bouror 
her whole lifetime, save when now and then 
short trip to Italy or to Odessa, and once or { 
Petersburg. And the money drawn from he 
been mainly spent there too. Her boy and onl 
been brought up there, and he loved the place; 
the people and their needs with his mother. 
went to the university the old Princess had asl 
him bear the name and title of her own g 
Spéransky, who had been the priest’s son and |] 
the great man of his time. This favor was 
imperial decree, and the young Prince Cantacuz 
Count Spéransky also. He went out into the 
to study, married and had children, and Bour 
its steppe lands and forests and its three large y 
administered by his mother until her death. Sh 
alone the abolition of the serfage and since th 
many problems that had come up as results 
There were heavy taxes, and the peasants’ wo 
and field must be paid for, and yet the brave 
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From Serfdom to Freedom 


Bee these people had managed to avoid tl 
had overtaken most Russian proprietors i) 
following the emancipation. In spite of thei! 
paying heavily for labor they had kept clear o! 


“ government’s compensation had been very st 
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aka, which was too far from railroads or factory 
yparently ever to have talked politics or built 

positive ideals. By the arrival of certain prop- 
who formed a village committee and urged the 

, they did hold meetings and listen with dull 
mises and to tirades as to their misery—which 
nough, judging by the aspect of the town. There 
rising, however, at Bouromka, and our three vil- 
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>where disturbances, which were much greater, 
n the government into various new measures, 
advance and reform, and our district profited 
1s well as others. Since the emancipation all 
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iple realized this advantage immediately, and 
ing to enlarge their fields worked and saved and 
thers, who did not love the country, but caring 
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to work in shops and factories; or even emi- 
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ow Bright Peasants Got Ahead 

| 

3s all to the peasants’ advantage, for we proprie- 
inclined to hold our people, trained or untrained, 
‘could, especially those who showed intelligence; 
eladly paid the price. We could use to advantage 
‘ate all men with modern ideas and increasing 
ul we encouraged the new development by every 
(rpower. Thusit came about that among others, 
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‘ie new order of things he was one of the main- 
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2 were at court, and could make his men and 
)aything. A natural leader, he was, though he 


drank on occasion, could neither read nor write, and had 
the reputation of being very ‘“‘red.”” He had shown his 
mettle once at a fire, when he had organized the arrange- 
ments for life-saving; and again, when there had been a 
marsh to dig away to produce a lake in the park grounds, 
he had forced men and horses by the sheer strength of his 
will to do work considered impossible before. We ad- 
mired him, though we were told of his defects. Consider- 
ing his good qualities outweighed his faults, my husband 
had used his influence to give the young fellow a serious 
place of responsibility, and he was gradually promoted to 
being head of the farm courtyard, and second in command 
for the agricultural work on the estates. Proud of his place 
and of the implied confidence, he had thereafter shown 
himself admirable at his work and entirely trustworthy. 
When ten years later the great war came suddenly no 
vodka and large pay made the village rich. The place and 
people were good to look upon, as never before, and though 
many of the best men physically were mobilized as soldiers 
they returned on leave occasionally and brought back 
news which developed the multitude, giving them some 
idea of the outside world, by talk of East Prussia, Poland 
and Galicia, where the husbands had fought. They had 
seen many sights of interest, and had grown to know a 
civilization much more advanced than was that of their 
home. 

Meantime, also, the women of the village were learning 
much, and could do men’s work on our land and on the 
village fields. They handled their incomes well and de- 
cided the daily questions of their own and their children’s 
lives, guided their households, and learned to spend money 
at will for food or for ribbons and furniture and clothes. 

The Austrian prisoners had been elements of education 
also in many ways, and the greatest influence of all was 
that of Batioushka, the new young village priest. He had 
come with his wife to Bouromka just before the war, and 
had not found time to grow tired with age or inert from 
discouragement; and he worked and lived among his 
people, teaching them not only to pray and confess their 
sins.but to build up their fortunes, and their health and 
spirits too. He even trained them to amuse themselves, 
which they had never done before, and he put new intelli- 
gence into their heads, and new zest into-their bodies. 
Their houses grew better, their food more varied and 
healthful, and the village life was busier and gayer. But 
even with all this there was still a long distance to travel 
for our semioriental country to catch up with the west 
of Europe. 

Then came the winter of 1916-17, when vague rumors 
reached us from the north—of factory hands who were 
striking in the cities for lack of food; of misery at the Front, 
where even the soldiers were not being so well fed as here- 
tofore, where discontent was rife with the hard life, and 
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ammunition was still woefully lacking from causes of bad 
transportation. And who was to blame? asked the people; 
and the answer always was: The government. Had not 
the strange German Party, with the Empress and her 
protégés in charge, done many wrong things? They had 
sent the Czar to the staff, one heard; and driven the Grand 
Duke away, who loved the people and knew about making 
war! 

Now it was said by Peter or by Ivan, who returned to 
Bouromka on leave, that a man had visited his regiment, 
and had there told that he knew all of what occurred in 
Petrograd, and that it was quite true that some ministers 
were trying to sell us to the enemy. while the soldiers 
fought and died; and some at court were writing to the 
enemy’s government; and provisions were being held 
back from the Front; while there was less bread and meat 
even in Petrograd, and almost no food or fuel reached the 
poor of the capital, though those who stole from the people 
lived there in the height of luxury. One could see how 
things were going, since even here in the village tea and 
such small luxuries were becoming scarce. 


Insidious Propaganda Work 


ATER on came travelers to the village, who also were 
‘“wise,’’ and who knew what was occurring in the world, 
they said; and they remained a few days, fraternizing 
with the people, reading newspapers to them and saying 
many curious things—among others, that the Germans 
were not really bad, but much like us; that soldiers might 
fight battles and yet between times be friends with the 
enemy and exchange provisions occasionally between 
trenches, receiving coffee or other excellent things for 
loaves of the black bread which wearied our men. What 
was bad was only the German Government and the 
Kaiser; but had we not troubles with our own govern- 
ment and the protected few at its head? It was impossible 
that one Czar should know what happened everywhere, 
and how many there were who cheated. He could not 
possibly see to all. 

Now the Russian Government was selling bonds for a 
loan, and one of the strangers said there was no more gold 
to repay these, so the bonds would be good for nothing, 
and the peasantry had better not buy them. Of course, he 
added, officers, police officials and the bureaucrats would 
say one must do so; but they were all in league, and had 
always been ready to exploit those beneath them. They 
did not even want the masses to know how to read or to 
have any comforts; and now, also, they were down on the 
duma, which would soon be closed by proclamation from 
above. The people were strong, however, at last, and were 
learning to understand; and the tyrants must beware. 

(Continued on Page 143) 


Teacher’s Back 


Men, Women and Events During Eight Decades of 
uer American History—By Henry W 
Weae as 


ILLUSTRATED PRESTON 


should be called,because, 
except in Eastern Ten- 
nessee and in three of the 
Border States, Maryland, 
Kentucky and Missouri, 
it was nowise a civil 
war—could have been 
averted must ever re- 
main a question of use- 
less speculation. In 
recognizing the institu- 
tion of African slavery, 
with no provision for its 
ultimate extinction, the 
Federal Union set out 
embodying the seeds of 
certain travail. The wiser 
heads of the Constitu- 
tional Convention per- 
ceived this plainly 
enough; its dissonance to 
the logic of their move- 
ment; on the sentimental 
side its repugnancy; on 
the practical side its 
doubtful economy; and 
but for the tobacco grow- 
ers and the cotton plant- 
ers it had gone by the 
board. The North soon 
found slave labor un- 
profitable and rid itself 
of slavery. Thus, re- 
stricted to the South, it 
came to represent in the 
Southern mind a ‘‘right”’ 
which the South was 
bound to defend. 

Mr. Slidell told me in 
Paris that Louis Napo- 
leon had once said to him 
in answer to his urgency 
for the recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy: 
“T have talked the mat- 
ter over with Lord Pal- 
merston and we are both 
of the opinion that as 
long as African slavery 
exists at the South we 
cannot recognize the 
Confederacy. We do not 
demand its instant abolition. But if you put it in course 
of abatement and final abolishment through a term of 
years—I do not care how many—we can intervene to some 
purpose. As matters stand we dare not go before a Euro- 
pean congress with such a proposal.” 

Mr. Slidell passed it up to Richmond. Mr. Davis passed 
it on to the generals in the field. The response he received 
on every hand was the statement that it would disorganize 
and disband the Confederate Armies. Yet we are told, 
and it is doubtless true, that scarcely one Confederate sol- 
dier in ten actually owned a slave. 

Thus do imaginings become theories, and theories 
resolve themselves into claims, and interests, however 
mistaken, rise to the dignity of prerogatives. 


II : 


HE fathers had rather a hazy view of the future. I was 

witness to the decline and fall of the old Whig Party 
and the rise of the Republican Party. There was a brief 
lull in sectional excitement after the Compromise Meas- 
ures of 1850, but the overwhelming defeat of the Whigs in 
1852 and the dominancy of Mr. Jefferson Davis in the cab- 
inet of Mr. Pierce brought the agitation back again. Mr. 
Davis was a follower of Mr. Calhoun—though it may be 
doubted whether Mr. Calhoun would ever have been willing 
to go to the length of secession—and Mr. Pierce being by 
temperament a Southerner as well as in opinions an 
extreme pro-slavery Democrat, his Administration fell 
under the spell of the ultra-Southern wing of the party. 
The Kansas-Nebraska Bill was originally harmless enough, 
but the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, which on Mr. 
Davis’ insistence was made a part of it, let slip the dogs 
of war. 


BY JAMES mM. 


There Came in 1853 to the Thirty:Third Congress a Youngish, Dapper and Graceful Man, Notable as the 
Onty Democrat in the Massachusetts Delegation 


In Stephen A. Douglas was found an able and pliant 
instrument. Like Clay, Webster and Calhoun before him, 
Judge Douglas had the presidential bee in his bonnet. He 
thought the South would, as it could, nominate and elect 
him President. 

Personally he was a most lovable man—rather too con- 
vivial—and for a while in 1852 it looked as though he 
might be the Democratic nominee. His candidacy was 
premature, his backers overconfident and indiscreet. 

“‘T like Douglas and am for him,” said Buck Stone, a 
member of Congress and delegate to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention from Kentucky, “though I consider 
him a good deal of a damn fool.’”’ ;Pressed for a reason he 
continued: ‘‘ Why, think of a man wanting to be President 
at forty years of age, and obliged to behave himself all the 
rest of his life! I wouldn’t take the job on any such terms.” 

The proposed repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
opened up the slavery debate anew and gave it increased 
vitality. Hell literally broke loose among the political 
elements. The issues which had divided Whigs and 
Democrats went to the rear, while this one paramount 
issue took possession of thestage. It was welcomed by the 
extremists of both sections, a very godsend to the beaten 
politicians led by Mr. Seward. Rampant sectionalism was 
at first kept a little in the background. There were on either 
side concealments and reserves. Many patriotic men put 
the Union above slavery or antislavery. But the two sets 
of rival extremists had their will at last, and in seven short 
years deepened and embittered the contention to the 
degree that disunion and war seemed, certainly proved, the 
only way out of it. ( 

The extravagance of the debates of those years amazes 
the modern reader. Occasionally when I have occasion to 
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cate him, 
meant his re 
Senate of | 
States in aj 
when he an 
delegate in 
Gen. Joseph| 
Lane of theEF | 
and Lane 
1860—had }}) 
territory of (} 
astate. 
I have of} 
just where I 
come in and 
have happer 
he had acce}} 
pointment 
grown toma)! 
Pacific Coas'| 
I attended | 
Philadelphia 
estant Episi) 
emy — came} 
Tennessee ii! 
after a seasi| 
vate tutors f} 
back in then 
tal in 1858. 
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began to nur 
bitions of my) 
going to be a great man of letters. I was go} 
histories and dramas and romances and poetr 
had set up for myself I felt in honor bound n 
earn my own living. 
ur | 
TAKE. it that the early steps of every m} 
footing may be of interest when fairly tol) 
work in New York with indifferent success. Mii 
of the Times, hearing me play the piano, at 
childhood I had received careful instruction, g}? 
as ‘musical critic” during the absence of Mr. £! 
regular critic. I must have done my work? 
since I was not fired. It included a report, by! 
the premiére of my boy-and-girl companion, A 
when she made her début in Sonnambula at t 
of Music. But, as the saying is, I did not ? 
There appeared a more promising opening in’ 
and thither I betook myself. 
The Daily States had been established thi? 
P. Heiss, who with Thomas Ritchie had years }/¢ 
lished the Washington Union. Roger A. Pi) 
nominal editor. But hesoon returned to Virgil 
to Congress, and the editorial writing on the 
being done by Col. A. Dudley Mann, later al 
erate commissioner to France, preceding Mr.'! 
Colonel Mann preferred to work incognito. 
on as a kind of go-between and, as I may say ! 
_ on the strength of being my father’s son and) 
‘confident young gentleman, and began to ge 
‘paper education in point of fact as an amanuen? 
‘Heiss. He was a practical experienced news! 
had started the Union at Nashville as well 4? 


at Washington and the Crescent —ma@, ybe 
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t New Orleans; and for the 
‘gs of newspaper work I could 
have had a better teacher. 
of Colonel Mann as a leader 
the States was a remarkable 
‘he was Mrs. Jane Casneau, 
‘of Gen. George Casneau, of 
tho had a claim before Con- 
ough she was unknown to fame 
H. Benton used to say that she 
» to do with making and end- 
exican War than anybody else. 
here in the early thirties she 
with her newly wedded hus- 
adventurous Yankee by the 
Storm, to the Rio Grande and 
settlement they called Eagle 
rm died, the Texas outbreak 
d the young widow was driven 
San Antonio, where she met 
ied Casneau, one of Houston’s 
ts, like herself a New Yorker. 
sent by Polk with Pillow and 
jie City of Mexico and actually 
| final treaty. It was she who 
‘illiam Walker “the little gray- 
a of destiny,” and put the 
“Old Fuss and Feathers” on 
scott, whom she heartily dis- 


er, more intellectual woman 
v1. She musthave been a beauty 
nth still very comely at fifty; 
1 insurrecto and a terror with her pen. God made 
wped her for a filibuster. She possessed infinite 
d2 of Spanish-American affairs, looked like a Span- 
éwrote and spoke the Spanish language fluently. 
sion was the bringing of Central America into 
‘al Union. With Major Heiss she divided my 
pt education, her part of it being the writing part. 
A I may have attained in that line I largely owe 
he took great pains with me and mothered me in 
dee of my own mother, who had long been her 
afriend. To get rid of her, or rather her pen, Mr. 
gave General Casneau, when the Douglas 
ys breaking out, a Central American mission, and 
Ne were lost by shipwreck on their way to this 
wewhere in Caribbean waters. 
mediate yokemate on the States was John Seana, 
*s he was commonly called; a brilliant Irishman, 
t} Devin Reilley and John Mitchel and Thomas 
| ‘eagher, his intimates, and Joseph Brennan, his 
~-law, made a pretty good Irishman of me. They 
Bren with literary gifts of one sort and another, 
ly helped me along with my writing, but, as 
s ill out, did not go far enough to influence my char- 
othey were a wild lot, full of taking enthusiasm 
vile decrepitudes of judgment, ripe for adven- 
nready for any enterprise that promised fun. 
vn John 
id Mrs. 
u had the 
it spur of 
a(tion and 
cas wellas 
nT passed 
‘Sare time 
lbrary of 
ssnd knew 
nements at 
‘Vilas Mr. 
1, he libra- 
in Robert 
iy e assist- 
uc to the 
seof Mr. 
d,vho suc- 
1 Meehan 
rid, 
lg. after 
o Wash- 
CL. John 
me picked 
4 I was 
edin addi- 
mMynot very 
S ities on 
« 0 write 
ni letters 


Yy Ctrotled Down to the River and Sat Myself Upon 


I Was Living at Willard’s Hotel, and One of My Volunteer Nurses Was Mrs. Daniel E. 


Sickles, a Pretty Young Thing 


clerkship, a real ‘‘sinecure,”’ in the Interior Department by 
Jacob Thompson, the secretary, my father’s old colleague in 
Congress. When the troubles of 1860-61 rose I was literally 
doing “‘a land-office business,’ with money galore and to 
spare. Somehow, I don’t know how, I contrived to spend 
it, though I had no vices, and worked like a hired man 
upon my literary hopes and newspaper obligations. 

Life in Washington under these conditions was delight- 
ful. I did not know how my heart was wrapped up in it 
until I had to part with it. My father stood very high in 
public esteem. My mother was a leader in society. All 
doors were open to me. I had many very dear friends. 
Going back to Tennessee in the midsummer of 1861, via 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, there happened a railway break 
and a halt of several hoursatavillageonthe Ohio. Istrolled 
down to the river and sat myself upon the brink, almost 
despairing—nigh heartbroken—when I began to feel an 
irresistible fascination about the swift-flowing stream. I 
leaped to my feet and ran away; and that is the only 
thought of suicide that I can recall. 


Iv 
RS. CLAY, of Alabama, in her Belle of the Fifties has 
given a graphic and true picture of life in the national 
capital during the Administrations of Pierce and Buchanan. 
The South was very much in the saddle. Pierce, as I have 


the Brink, Aimost Despairing —Nigh Heartbroken 
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said, was wholly Southern in tempera- 
ment, and Buchanan, who to those he 
did not like or approve had, as Arnold 
Harris said, ‘‘a winning way of making 
himself hateful,” was an aristocrat and 
wholly under Southern and feminine 
influence. 

I was very fond of Mr. Pierce, but I 
could never endure Mr. Buchanan.. His 
very voice was an offense to me. I was 
directed by a periodical publication to 
make a sketch of him to accompany an 
engraving, and I did my best on it. 
Jacob Thompson, the Secretary of the 
Interior, said to me: “‘Now, Henry, 
here’s your chance for a foreign ap- 
pointment.” 

I now know that my writing was 
clumsy enough and my attempt to play 
the courtier clumsier still. Neverthe- 
less, as a friend of my father and 
mother ‘‘Old Buck” might have been 
a little more considerate than he was 
with a lad trying to please and do him 
honor. I came away from the White 
House my amour propre wounded, and 
though I had not far to go went straight 
into the Douglas camp. 

Taking nearly sixty years to think it 
over I have reached the conclusion that 
Mr. Buchanan was the victim of both 
personal and historic injustice. With 
secession in sight his one aim was to get 
out of the White House before the scrap began. He was of 
course on terms of intimacy with all the secession leaders, 
especially Mr. Slidell, of Louisiana, like himself a North- 
erner by birth, and Mr. Mason, a thick-skulled, ruffle- 
shirted Virginian. It was not in Buchanan or Pierce, with 
their antecedents and associations, to be uncompromising 
Federalists. There was no clear law to go on. Moderate 
men were in a muck of doubt just what to do. With 
Horace Greeley Mr. Buchanan was ready to say ‘‘Let the 
erring sisters go.”’ This was the extent of Mr. Pierce’s 
pacifism during the War of Sections. 

A new party risen upon the remains of the Whig Party — 
the Republican Party—was at the door and coming into 
power. Lifelong pro-slavery Democrats could not look on 
with equanimity, still less with complaisance, and doubt- 
less Pierce and Buchanan to the end of their days thought 
less of the Republicans than of the Confederates. As a 
consequence Republican writers have given quarter to 
neither of them. 

It will not do to go too deeply into the account of those 
days. The times were untoward, out of joint. I knew of 
two Confederate generals who first tried for commissions 
in the Union Army; gallant and good fellows too; but 
they are both dead and their secret shall die with me. 
I knew likewise a famous Union general who was about to 
roe his commission in the army to go with the South, 
but was prevented 
by his wife, a 
Northern woman, 
who had obtained 
of Mr. Lincoln the 
promise of a briga- 
dier’s commission. 


Vv 


N 1858 a won- 

derful affair 
came to pass. It 
was ,Mrs. Senator 
Gwinn’sfancy dress 
ball, written of, 
talked of, far and 
wide. I did not get 
toattend this. My 
costume was pre- 
pared—a Spanish 
cavalier, Mrs. Cas- 
neau’s doing— 
when I fell ill and 
had with poignant 
regret toread about 
it next day in the 
papers. I was liv- 
ing at Willard’s 
Hotel, and one of 
my volunteer 
nurses was Mrs. 
Daniel E. Sickles, 
a pretty young 
thing who was soon 
to become the vic- 
tim of a world sean- 
dal. Her husband 
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Democracy at Work 


N THREE weeks the Peace Conference accomplished 
more in the direction of disposing of the great problems 


before it than Congress, for example, would have accom- 


plished in six months. 

In view of the number, size and complexity of the prob- 
lems it may be doubted that Congress would have got 
that far along in a year. 

That is because affairs at Paris were in the hands of a 
few men with great power and great responsibility. A 
dozen men sitting round a table with free, open, brisk 
interchange of opinion and information could easily do all 
the work of an ordinary session of Congress in sixty days— 
and do it better, if they were the right men. 

The traditional democratic method—a big assembly 
with a public gallery on one side and a press gallery on 
the other—is a monstrously slow, cumbrous machine for 
the dispatch of public business. There are times, like this 
present winter, when it seems a coming question whether 
Congress will not break down and have to be supplanted 
by a body that can dispose of the work before it in reason- 
able time. Democracy fairly began in mass meetings like 
the New England town meeting. Nowadays it has to 
work through delegates. By and large, its present idea is 
that a hundred delegates are better than ten. It may have 
to reverse that idea. 


Graded Taxes 


SIXTY-ACRE farm and a six-thousand-acre farm are 
taxed at the same rate, two cows are taxed at the 
same rate as two thousand cows, and a small stock of goods 
at the same rate as a big stock. Then why should a three- 
thousand-dollar income be taxed two or three per cent and 
a thirty-thousand-dollar income twenty-five or thirty per 
cent? 

Every now and then we get a letter asking substantially 
that question. Apparently a good many people are puzzled 
over it. 

Of how much benefit is government to any particular 
man? There isno way oftelling. If oneman used two yards 
of government and another twenty yards we might sell it to 
both of them at the same rate a yard. But government is 
not used that way. There is no way of allotting its benefits 
among individuals. It is not left to anyone to say how 
much or how little of it he will take. So intelligent nations 
have leaned more and more to the idea that a citizen should 
contribute to government according to his ability. 

One acre of land is about as useful as another acre, 
whether it belongs in a sixty-acre farm or a six-thousand. 
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One cow is about as useful as another. So the property 
tax is levied at a uniform rate. But the net yield of the 
sixty-acre farm goes to one family, and the net yield of the 
six-thousand-acre farm goes to another family. The small 
farm provides its family with little more than a living. It 
is not able to contribute much to support of government. 
The big-farm family has a large surplus over living 
expenses. It is able to contribute twenty per cent of its 
income. 

A property tax must be substantially at one rate. If the 
rate on a big farm were ten times as high as on a small 
farm nobody could operate a big farm. But when income 
gets into the hands of a given family or individual, govern- 
ment is quite right in levying at a progressive rate on the 
surplus over the family’s reasonable needs. 


Waterways 


E ACKNOWLEDGE receipt of a pamphlet reporting 

the proceedings of a waterway convention. One 
speaker, having spent years studying the subject and 
being copiously fortified with engineers’ opinions, statistics 
of freight movement, and the like, is sure the proposed 
canal will be of immense benefit to the city and to that 
entire region. Another speaker, who has likewise given 
the subject diligent study and is also liberally supplied 
with citations and statistics, is equally sure the canal will 
be a sheer waste of money and energy, never doing any- 
body any real good. 

That particular region, as it happens, has been discuss- 
ing that particular canal for twenty-five years. So far as 
we can see it is no nearer a decision about it—to build it 
or to drop it—than it was a quarter of a century ago. 
Probably there are fifty canal projects or waterway- 
improvement projects in about the same state. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the whole subject of inland waterways is: in 
pretty much that state. 

The country makes no decision about it—makes no 
approach to setting up a national policy based on compre- 
hensive scientific study. 

There has been twenty years of discussion all over the 
country, but the subject is as much up in the air now as it 
was in the beginning. We are as far as ever from having an 


authoritative body of experience and opinion by which 


any given project can be judged intelligently and a fairly 
satisfactory conclusion reached about it. 

We are making no tangible progress in that direction. 
We can make no real progress until the Federal Govern- 
ment takes up the subject seriously, with an organization 
and a body of experts capable of leading toward an intelli- 
gent national policy. Mostly we just sit round and talk 
more or less aimlessly. 

If the effort now expended on many detached schemes 
were directed to getting a permanent expert waterways 
commission better progress might be expected. 


Disappearing Gold 


Preee ee the world has had its last sight of gold 
except in jewelry shops. Five years ago gold pieces 
were in common circulation over nearly all of Europe. 
They have practically all been impounded in -the big cen- 
tral banks now and it is not likely they will ever again be 
released for circulation. Paper substitutes will be used, as 
in the central and eastern parts of the United States for 
many years. Even our gold certificates have mainly dis- 
appeared from circulation. The Federal Reserve Banks 
have them—issuing their own notes for circulating pur- 
poses in place of them. Other banks hold very little 
actual gold. 

Early in the war Europe shipped tons of gold to Amer- 
ica in settlement of trade balances. Probably that. will 
never happen again. They are working now to establish an 
international depository of gold—probably in London. 
Hereafter, when England or France wishes to ship us 
twenty millions of “gold” she will simply put a bundle of 
the depository’s certificates in an envelope and mail them 
over, just as our banks used to transfer “‘gold’”’ to one 
another by handing over treasury or clearing-house cer- 
tificates for the metal. 

Nearly all the gold in the world is now locked up in a 
few big depositories, the greatest hoard being in the 
treasury vaults at Washington. Receipts or certificates 
for this gold will change hands from time to time, between 
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banks and between nations. But-except a tewil 
and auditors nobody will ever see gold as mon 
metal itself will lie unmoved from year to year an 
to decade. All the trade of the world will be ba 
something as to whose existence only a handfy 
will have any proof. 

A convention accepted and agreed upon is th 
thing in the world—the most real thing in the w. 


The Leaky Pail 


HE Government asks a billion or more in eo 

with its wheat guaranty, three quarters of a | 
the railroads,'and as much more for the naval 
There will be a billion for interest on the funded d 
hundreds of millions for merchant ships. 

All good and necessary objects, of course. But 
appropriation estimates roll in you see how war | 
nified the Government’s fiscal ideas. A billion 
makes much less talk now and provokes much | 
giving than a hundred millions did five years ago. 
has been greatly enlarged. Government shoots m 
with a fourteen-inch gun instead of a four-inch 
the whole takes it rather less seriously. 

We shall never get back to four-inch again. B 
there is far better fiscal organization and ¢e 
Washington, Government waste is going to be a 
able handicap on the country’s prosperity. Gor 
expenditures are set on such a scale that we simp] 
afford the waste. 

Probably a new Congress will convene soon—a 
can Congress. In a short time you can tell a 
whether it is brass or gold—as readily and certé 
chemist tells by applying acid. If it does n 
seriously for fiscal reorganization and a budget it 
be trusted out of sight. 


The Old Industrial Orde 


HEN the Russian curtain finally lifts ‘an 

get a dependable view of the situation the 

no doubt be found that things have been falling’ 
their old pattern to a much greater degree 
meager conflicting reports have indicated. Al 
the Soviet government has offered to acknowl 
assume the external debt of the old Russian I 
return for recognition by the Allies. But unles 
went Bolshevik it would have to assume t 
anyway, for even agricultural Russia is indust 
pendent on Western Europe and America. Final 
trade with them and get credit from them. e | 
cannot get credit. 
Probably the Bolsheviki have been raat 
getting Russian industries organized and at ¥ yor 
ably, wherever they have made such head 
called in the old bourgeois class to manage the int 
paying them very handsome salaries for doing. 
accounts. . 
Acknowledging the old debt reintroduces ¢i 
High-salaried industrial managers reintroduce 
spised bourgeoisie. Since Bolshevik Russia is 
existing and putting forth considerable military 
is tolerably certain that things industrial have bet 
back a good deal into the old pattern. 


Profits and Crime 4 


HAT arch munitions maker, the Steel Col 
earned three hundred and thirty-three milli 
net in 1916. As a result of the war, which Social 
egged the country into for its own benefit, profit 
hundred and ninety-eight millions last yeaa 
taxes and war price fixing. 
On the other hand, net profits of the Federa 
Banks increased last year fivefold. Taken toge’ 
earned more than sixty per cent on their cap 
bank at New York earned more than a hnundret 
on its capital. 
They are agencies of the Government opera 

r public benefit rather than for profit, bu 
great profit into their hands. 
Looking upon a concern’s profits as the 
crimes is an easy way of disposing of the m 
happens it is not a true measure. 
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| XVII 
{E night of Mrs. Plummer’s club banquet 
) went home for supper, partly because he 
y enjoyed being a martyr, as he had once 
ensie of being, for he knew there would be 
waited patiently while the 
jan handmaiden laid some 
soction at his plate. 
lly was out with her friend, 
dupon inquiry. And gulp- 
boiled green tea and a little 
ace John rummaged in the 
‘, to find something to read, 
to make him forget every- 
lly and her mysterious 
nop, Kenneth, Harriet, and 
‘n Rule Syndicate, whose 
-arred and irritated him, 
| felt he must stay at the 
‘hat the die was cast. 
same home with Kenneth in 
other step in advance. She 
iy silk dress and real violets, 
yoked quite pretty as she 
ng off her gloves and say- 
|, John, did you get enough 
‘nneth gorged on chocolate 
jayonnaise and I must not 
jnagain. Do youremember 
2you were ‘dying’ in the 
cand we interrupted Aunt 
“st club?” 
Jemember; and those were 
)1 times too.”’ He was a bit 
)he was mentally adding, 
‘yy had no shop.” 
La pleasant time to-night.” 
him a program. ‘‘I heard 
said about the exchange.” 
think you ought to keep 
slid not glance at the pro- 
m’t I provide for you?” 
ood and fuel and a roof— 
had prepared for this mo- 
| ago. “But your life lies 
imine, and so of necessity 
ie away from yours or else 
ome aburden. I am nec- 
‘to my boy, and I have 
je. Idon’t mean, my dear, 
l|.ave stopped caring,” she 
ulsively; “‘only that you - 
ydernfashion. Thatis the 
'O express it. I know you 
I fuss and work so hard 
)—it is because someone ap- 
| T’ve been so weary of hav- 
‘ter meal stand untouched 
wt hastily gobbled without 
30 tired of staying home 
€ night, and when you re-: 
f ot daring to ask you ques- 
sit it strange, John, how we 
ycourteous to the passer-by 
tthe ones of our household? 
oilren wanted me here, to 
nne as I was taught, I should , 
“ooked farther. But I never really pleased you— 
in to please someone else. Not a bad arrange- 
1 79 = 
1t say you did not please us,’’ he retorted. 
1 you acted it.’’ 
aim abruptly, without their customary good- 
s. F : 
vile Sally and Rex had come to a distinct rift. in 
li Sally was beginning to understand the awful 
subts—for the first time in the two years of 
Ex she was learning that it was selfishness which 
i nxious to have her happy; it disturbed him if 
in high feather and he therefore saw to it that 


eginning to see, dimly as yet, the truth of the 
»/a time waster’—and when she met. Dean 

nd he begged to come see her or have her go 
‘| Some jolly informal place, she refused from a 
‘fase of pride. The glitter and sparkle of hotels 
Tve restaurants, motors, roadside inns, theater. 
a'r and dances palled on her. She felt as if she 
a diet of bonbons and cream puffs and wished 
t crust of bread. : 
é only surface shallow; underneath she was of 
ity and loyalty of heart as Densie. But Rex 
allowness, or rather he preferred to see no 
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“Listen, My Child —You are Too Young to Marry. 
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bY Nalbro Bartley 


farther. By staying light-hearted and frivolous one re- 
mained young, he had made himself believe. Besides, if he 
ever went to imagining the past in all its realities he would 
become a wreck, so he trespassed on only the lightest. lay- 
ers of his scarred self and influenced Sally to do likewise. 
~ Sometimes Sally became a bit of a bore; her extreme 
youth, which was her great asset, was also tactless and too 
frank. Her moods were like an April day, and even though 
she cried prettily and did not sniffle Humberstone felt as 
if he had undertaken the direction of a day nursery rather 
than a stimulating young fay! ; 

At first Densie had protested against his beautiful gifts 
to Sally, but it did no good. So she bided her time and said 
nothing. Indeed she rarely saw-the man unless for a curt 
good evening; he regarded her as someone with impossible 
ideas.and manners and treated her accordingly. Rex 
despised manual work of any sort, but it was he who had 
made Sally lazy. Originally Sally was not at fault, but Rex 
knew how to ridicule in a peculiar stinging fashion when- 
ever she suggested that she really work; and when she told 
him of some very idle, useless day spent in prinking or buy- 
ing nonsense, or reading an entertaining story which she 
would retell to him, he would always give her the impres- 
sion that she was the very acme of. common sense, and 
gradually this latter way of spending her days became a 
fixed habit. 


You Can’t be Sure Yet’’ 


But the greatest harm Rex had done Sally was to 

teach her to be untruthful! It oftensohappens. He 

had caused her to magnify her wrongs and her abili- 

ties unconsciously. - His life, highly colored from fast 
living, made her own seem drab and 
colorless. To keep his interest top 
hole, as well as to satisfy her romantic 
little self, Sally began to magnify cer- 
tain happenings. Dean became a jeal- 
ous monster who had almost kidnaped 
her, and other young men whom she 
casually met and enjoyed herself with 
for an evening suddenly assumed the 
proportions of terrifying and frantic 
rivals who badgered her with mysteri- 
ous letters and telephones, and sent 
her expensive presents which she 
promptly returned. 

Sally knew this was wrong, but no 
one but herself was held accountable 
for it, she argued, and it amused Rex! 
She loved this older man with a terrible 

_sort of infatuation. He could not do 
wrong. He was absolute in all he said 
or told her to say or do. There was no 
one else in the world but Rex Hum- 
berstone. She used to lie awake con- 
sumed with jealousy because of other 
women he had casually mentioned as 
having been in his life, and terrifying 
doubts as to her ability to hold him. 
Very skillfully had Rex made the 
shadow seem the substance! 

This was the main reason why Sally 
deliberately fabricated about her 
charms—a strained ruse and eventu- 
ally a useless one; but all women try 
it at some time or other in some way. 
Little Sally, who had never had so 
much as a proposal from anyone save 
Dean—and then in boy-and-girl fash- 
ion—began to invent romances con- 
cerning herself, to pretend to be almost 
swayed toward this one and that one, 
and would end by graciously telling 
Rex she really liked him best of all! 
Rex saw through the game, but it 
amused him and told him how much 
the girl had come to care for him, so 
he listened politely and let her believe 
he trembled lest she turn from him to 
accept one of these out-of-town Ches- 
terfields who seemed to spend their 
days and nights writing Sally Plummer 
threatening love letters and tragic ap- 
peals. 

Nor was this untruth confined to the 
romantic side alone; it crept like an 
ugly little thread into the beautiful 
pattern of Sally’s soul and showed un- 
expectedly in all she did. Sally could 
not be accurate about anything, she 
was not truthful with herself, she could 
not look things in the face and ac- 
knowledgefacts. Sherouged and used 
an eyebrow pencil and let Rex buy her 

a handsome fur coat, which she told her mother glibly she 

had earned. Densie knew it was not true, but she could not 
have made Sally give it back—so she let it pass as if she 
credited the story. : 

Her boy-and-girl friends dropped away. Sally was never 
home, Mrs. Plummer was never home, and besides, Sally 
knew that funny man, lots older—‘‘he takes her to hotels 
like an actress’”—and that funny man would never have 
gone for a hayrack ride or a simple dance or a ghost party. 
They knew better than to ask him, so Sally went nowhere 
except with that funny man, and Dean concluded that she 
really was engaged and let the matter rest. 

Several months after Densie’s shop was acknowledged 
to be successful Sally had her first quarrel with Rex, in 
which she lost far more than the issue involved. It was 
Thanksgiving week and Densie was unusually rushed with 
orders for homemade pumpkin pies. She and Kenneth 
scarcely came home at all. John wandered between the 
club and the house in an undignified state of mind, and 
Sally, who was supposed to be housekeeper, let the Scan- 
dinavian handmaiden have her own way while she finished 
a turquoise satin dancing frock and a black velvet cape 
which had ermine for a collar. She was going with Rex to 
a fashionable concert and supper party afterward, and she 
wanted to look unusually enticing. She was concocting 
another dream romance to make him more than ardent 
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and was just completing the details to her satisfaction 
when the bell rang and she answered it, to find him standing 
there dressed in his usual exquisite fashion. 

Sally crimsoned with mortification. She wore a pink 
lawn dress, pretty enough in its way but a trifle rumpled, 
and her hair was carelessly tossed on top of her head. Rex 
had never seen her this way; she would have given worlds 
to have not had it come about. 

“What brings you here?”’ she began gayly, attempting 
to carry off the situation. “I’m just finishing my frock— 
want to see it? Everything is very dusty, I’m afraid. You 
don’t’ mind, do you? You see, mummy is rushed to-death 
and I’d rather sew than sweep. 
Sit down here.” 

Somehow the moment Rex en- 
tered her home the place became 
dwarfed and shabby in appear- 
ance; he had that power of mak- 
ing Sally see it through his eyes. 

“T just ran up to beg someone’s pardon.” He 
dropped a corsage of violets in her lap. ‘“‘Sally, ’m 
going away over Thanksgiving—a business deal in 
New York; and so we’ll have to postpone our engage- 
ment. We’ll have a carnival to make up for it as 
soon as I’m back.” 

Sally’s lips quivered. “‘I won’t have any Thanks- 
giving without you,” she said slowly. A ponderous 
family dinner would be a bore, and she would have no 
excuse to go away. Densie had said she would have 
Maude Hatton and Lucy Parks over. 

“T know, my dear, but if it is business 

Sally began to cry. 

““Come, come, don’t be childish!’’ he urged, at a loss for 
words. ‘‘I’ve not been out of town since we first knew each 
other. I should think you would be tired of me.” 

Her temper rose to the surface. “I want to know what 
you are going to do about me,” she cried; “‘we’ve known 
each other quite long enough, haven’t we?” 

“Do about you?”’ The mocking eyes seemed to dance, 
the mouth took on an ugly twist. 

“You know what I mean—what are you going to— 
to prrees 

““Well?”’ He was not going to help her. 

“Oh, Rex, don’t make it so hard. Everyone is beginning 
to wonder about it, we’ve known each other so long, 
and ——” 

It was difficult for Sally, and yet her childish jealous 
heart seemed stabbed at the mere thought of his leaving 
town for the holiday on which she had set such store for 
weeks. 

“Say it all, Sally, and don’t be too long about it. I 
haven’t time to waste on weeps ——” 

“Are you going to marry me?” Sally’s eyes flashed with 
a spark of her great-aunt’s determined spirit. 

“What an idea! Must I ask you that, Sally, in order to 
know you at all?” 

“Girls are not supposed to know men so much older 
than themselves unless they are engaged,” Sally answered 
weakly. She wished for her mother very much. 

“Tn this day and age we don’t have to be engaged to 
every woman we know, do we?” 

He came to sit on the arm of her chair. Sally noticed 
how many small lines were in his face. The afternoon sun- 
light was quite merciless. She began to feel ashamed and 
bewildered. 

“‘Where is the harm,” he was saying, “‘of being pals— 
comrades? Come, Sally, I know how deadly marriage is. 
Take your own home for example—have your parents kept 
their romance? You have told me not yourself. Look 
about you—what married people have? I could never see 
marriage asthe goal for happiness! Besides, you are only 
a child ——” 

Tears rolled down her cheeks. 
said simply. 

He looked at her critically. She was so young and 
lovely—and it would be rather strenuous to have to find 
someone else equally young and lovely who would please 
and adore him as Sally did. 

‘Listen, my child’”’—he stroked her hand gently—‘“‘ you 
are too young to marry. To-day women marry at thirty- 
five far more than at twenty. And a jolly good thing too. 
You don’t know whether you would want to marry me— 
you can’t be sure yet. You’ve ability in many lines, and I 
would not feel right to gobble you up without your first 
having a chance to mature properly.” 

“T’d rather belong to you,” said Sally miserably. Once 
in the situation she was determined to see it through. 

“T’d be. proud and happy to have you, but I’m not 
a domestic sort,” he. assured her. ‘‘I love you, Sally. 
There—stop crying! You're a darling infant and I want 
you for my pal as long as you want me. But I don’t— 
flatter myself,’’ he added cleverly, ‘‘that I could hope 
really to win you. Just let me stay pal as long as there is 
no one else, will you, dear?” 

She kept on sobbing. Then Rex bent and kissed her. 


” 


“Ah, but I love you,”’ she 


He had never taken liberties with Sally before. His atti- 


tude toward the girl was a cold-blooded one of personal 
delight in her society. Besides, no one else would believe 
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in him as Sally did—he had not the same influence over — 


older, more sophisticated women. 

She sprang up. ‘“‘ You must not kiss me unless we are 
to be married, please—please.”’ She went to the mantel 
and put her head down as she cried. 

Rex frowned. ‘‘I’ve pulled a hornets’ nest about my 
ears,” he said half jokingly. ‘‘Come, Sally, don’t ery! 


Buck up and have a good -time-Thanksgiving. Give an 
absent chap a thought—there’s the girl. I love you for my 
pal and I will never have another.” 

“But it isn’t right; I want to be ga or not at all.’ 
She began to be hysterical. 7~ 


“Tt ig aman’s place 
to ask a woman if he 
wishes her to share 
his name,” Rex said 
rather sardonically. 
“Don’t lose your dig- 
nity; for so young a 
girl it was one of your 
chief charms.” 

She stood facing 
him, flushed and un- 
lovely. “I will not be 
your pal, Rex, I love 
you too much—it will have to be a proper engagement or 
we cannot know each other.” 

“Then it is my dismissal?’’ His eopper-colored face was 
a trifle more copper-colored, the nearest he ever came to 
a blush. 

Sally hesitated. If he went away angry at her, never to 
see her again, the joy of existence would be gone; it would 
no longer be fun just to be alive and see what would happen 
next! She could not bear it. He had so mesmerized her, 
distorted her viewpoint and given her a false standard of 
values that she would be unable to find the way back 
alone. She could not bear the thought; unconsciously she 
held out her hands to him. 

““No—no,”’ was all she said, drawing in her breath like a 
frightened child. 

An ugly expression had crossed the copper-colored face. 
““You’ve no claim on me, Sally,” he said a trifle roughly. 
“A man cannot be humbugged into marrying anyone.” 

She beat the palms of her hands together sharply. ‘‘Is 
that the way you think of me—humbugging you?” 

“No; but you don’t seem to understand the way of the 
world. It is not the way of your father and mother, thank 
fortune, but the modern, independent way, that gives the 
individual time and circumstance to his own liking. If you 
insist on my engaging myself to you, Sally—well, I can do 
only one thing—tell you I am sorry to lose a splendid com- 
rade. But marriage and domesticity are impossible as far 
as I am concerned.” 

Sally walked up close to him, her soft red-gold hair 
standing out like a halo with the afternoon sunlight on it. 
““Tf you love someone, you want to belong to them; but if 
you do not want me there is nothing more to say. You 
see, I thought all along that you did; you used to joke 
about it and say things—things such as Dean said, only in 
a nicer way; and I know Dean meant them.” 

Rex shrugged his shoulders with impatience. He was 
getting into reality, a thing he pledged himself never to do. 

“Think it over, Sally, and when I come back tell me if 
you want to be my pal. I’ll never have another one. Some 
day, perhaps, I might come to feel different, but for now— 
I’m honest, and you know that is always best.” 

_ “Are you going away—right away?” Paras by a8 

“To-night.””. He picked up his coat. . - 

Sally bit her under lip. ‘‘ Very well,” she said dully. 

_ She felt humiliated. She had asked someone to marry 
her! Modern though it was it made her ashamed and she 
did not want to look at Rex again. 


She Felt a Rejected, Despised Spine 
ster Whose Few Pretty Possessions 
Were Only Wasted Ammunition! 


Mar. h 


n 
“Good-by, little girl.” He held out his hand 
But she shook her head. “I must think about 
all she would let herself say. An amused look g} 
the dancing eyes. 
After he left she threw herself across her bed an 
the despairing sobs of a woman—but no one but ¢ 
dinavian handmaiden knew anything about it! 


XVIII 


HANKSGIVING was a wretched affair all 

through. Sally was lackluster and wan, searee 
ing anyone-or answering questions save by a mon 
eating but little and moping most of - 
her room. 

Densie knew there had been some qua 
Rex, since nothing else would have serig 
turbed Sally. She hoped it might be a pe 
disagreement, and set to work to clean the} 
oughly and cook the very best dinner 
was capable. 

Harriet came from New York as a ne 
felt it her duty—and made the family ej 
plete. Lucy Parks and Maude Hatton d 
their rusty best tottered in early in the: 
to hear all about New York—to Harriet! 
Harriet had improved rather than not; ¢] 
since she had last been at home had Ba 
cessful and happy one according to her views, 
had gained in tolerance and poise from contact 
ferent and invigorating minds. But she was e 
self-centered than formerly, and was imbued wit 
egotism not apparent to a casual observer, § 
extremely mannish tailored suits and beautifu 
waists to go with them; her hair was allowed to g1 
and was rather prettily tucked into a knot low on 
Densie rejoiced to see the evidences of feminismn | 
appearance. Harriet had no idea of the value a 
though she could tabulate sums for distributing a 
poor and her chart had been used in relieving ea | 
sufferers, thereby winning her no small praise, | 

She brought everyone a handsome present—| 
no practical use but in excellent taste. Sally’s wa: 
sandalwood box with a key of hammered silver, } 
a set of Chinese stories. Her father was prea | 
impossible but artistic shaving mirror, and Den 
some sort of rare green-china plates marked with? | 
gram. Harriet told her she intended to give her | 
set by degrees. 

“Tt is the best way, mummy,” she said gentl'| 
one has nothing in the way of good china to geta] 
time and have it of the best.” 

Densie meekly accepted the gift. She was ple! 
Harriet’s change in manner and appearance—tt } 
maintained a formal politeness indicative that sl) 
ered herself a guest, first and last, and would cont 
self accordingly. 

The difference between the two girls was an i! 
one upon which to reflect. Sally stayed at home: 
according to herself, the greater sacrifice. Buti 
sand and one small ways she was unbearably ti} 
nerve-racking. Nevertheless, Sally stayed at hoi 
riet had refused to stay home but once away 
graciousness itself in her small pleasing attention 
wondered which she preferred; she could not hay¢!l 
told herself. BI 

As for Sally’s moping over her quarrel with Re! 
took a ‘‘polite’’ view of the matter. She ignore’ 
generously praised Sally’s little daubs of pains 
said she must visit New York and see the galler 
responded to the politeness; she, too, became a i 
ficial manikin. Everyone kept “‘bucked up,” as? 
said, in front of Harriet—she had a way with |) 
was no denying. One could not go into hyster}! 
her or lose one’s temper without a great deal of prc! 

“The Woman’s Exchange is very nice, mum} 
told her mother. “Of course, I don’t particularl # 
that sort of thing—hammered brass stores and 
print and old book shops are more to my liking. | 
see that you have made use of being so old-fash 

“Sometimes I wonder if I ought to go back to!) 
home—but it did not seem as if it mattered, 
father has had such a hard time of it.” 

“T shall add my bit presently,’”’ Harriet off 
yes; Ican afford to.” She relinquished the] 
sessing a real Japanese print which she had 
without the showcase for many moons. “I 
better if I do. You can give it to Sally for 

Harriet returned to New York the day af 
ing. She was sweetly smiling and formally 
train pulled out of the shed and she had 
group on the platform. Then she gave a 
That was done—it would not be necessary f 
years—and two years is a long time in’ wh 
and at peace with the world. She took ou 

ll to studying—and the home people v 
her memory as much as the menu for t 
dinner! Such was Harriet. a 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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“Come, Mr. Ox! Get along! 


Your vigor and muscle belong 
In a skilful combine with vegetables fine | 
To make us ambitious and strong.’ ih 


A health-building food. 


| | You need such fortifying diet in weather like this. 


It combines the invigorating nourishment of meaty marrowy ox-joints, the 


giving qualities of selected barley. It is a food both delicious and satisfying — 


~  Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


| 
| We use only Government-inspected ox tails of 
medium size—the best for this purpose. From 
these we make an especially rich and nourish- 
ing stock to which we add sliced joints sep- 
arately cooked and containing all their original 
nutriment. We blend with this stock a fine 
tomato purée, small diced carrots and turnips, 
sliced fresh celery, chopped parsley, an abun- 
dance of barley, a little onion, white leek and 


delicate flavoring to enhance the tempting savor. 
| 


t 
serve it hot. 
| 
| 


21 kinds 


* 


4 O fib 
Spf, 


| wholesome regulative properties of choice vegetables and fine herbs, the strength- | 


Keep a supply on hand. Enjoy it often, and always 


12c a can 


You cannot insure the hardy resistant powers i 
so necessary at this time of year without the most 
careful attention tothe daily menu. Every item of 
every meal mustdoitspart to reinforce the system 
and build up a rugged physique. Thisisthe only 
real safeguard against this blustering and treach- 


erous season. And you 
will find this health-pro- 
moting soup a most effect- 
ive and consistent help. 


AWE 
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AS 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

Densie tried to ask Sally about Rex the night after 
Harriet had left. She felt it was her duty, though Densie 
had become like a swift lovely river coated over with ice, 
the real current flowing deeply and in secret: 

“T am sorry if you are going to let this man upset. you, 
Sally. I assure you he is not worth it,’’ she told her 
younger daughter. “‘It is not the right way for affairs to 
progress, and if you have quarreled do make. it a-definite 
one and begin again—be mummy’s old Sally!’’ She held 
out her arms. 

Sally shook her head. She was standing looking out at 
the cold fall night. 

“You don’t understand,” she said slowly. ‘I made an 
awful mistake—I said something I never should have said.” 

And she could not be prevailed 
upon tosay more. Over and over 
Sally had relived that brief good- 
by between herself and Rex. She 
felt humiliated and mortified, 
realizing she had acted in his 
eyes like a poorly mannered 
child. She wondered if he would 
callher up or write her; shewon- 
dered how it would seem to have 
to go on living without Rex 
Humberstone. How terribly, 
horribly monotonous life would 
be—everything would pall and 
grate on her. She would never 
be able to pass by the Century 
Club where he lived without feel- 
ing dizzy and faint; she would 
scream if she ever met him face 
to face—and the thought of his 
paying anyone else the same 
wonderful attentions that had 
once been hers Sally’s eyes 
grew black and her nails cut into * 
her rosy little palms. 

She lay awake, tossing rest- 
lessly and wondering what was 
best to do—whether or not she 
should make an advance to him. 
She knew it was wrong; she 
ought to wait and let him speak. 
Had he returned? Was he ut- 
terly disgusted with her childish 
lack of self-control? Men did 
not like to have women throw 
themselves at their heads—and 
she had thrown herself at Rex in 
undeniable fashion. She could 
not take back those words. She 
hated herself. Then she began 
to analyze how it had come 
about, just what had made her 
love him so dearly? Why did 
she feel dependent on him for 
the joy of existence? Why did 
she feel ashamed of her 
mother—even of her father— 
and her home when Rex was 
about? What baffling, uncanny 
power did he possess? She sat 
up in bed, finally she rose and 
walked up and down the floor of 
her room,-her hands clenched 
together. Moonlight stole in, to show her the edge of the 
unworn turquoise dancing frock which hung in the press; 
it maddened her. She felt a rejected, despised spinster 
whose few pretty possessions were only wasted ammuni- 
tion! She shut the door of the press abruptly and’ con- 
tinued her walk. 

Why not telephone the Century Club and ask if he had 
returned? She paused, horrified at the thought. It was 
half past twelve. Would her mother and father hear her? 
She could not sleep unless she knew whether he was back 
or not—and she must sleep. She could call up quietly and 
just be sure. Supposing he was back and had not tele- 
phoned her! 

Well, better she know the worst. She slipped into the 
living room and closed the door; the ticking of the old- 
fashioned clock seemed to reprove her action. Almost in 
a whisper she called the Century Club and after a long 
wait the night man answered. 

“Ts Mr. Humberstone in town?” 
so she could hardly hold the receiver. 

“Yes, ma’am—just a minute,” the porter answered, and 
before Sally could stop him someone had lifted the receiver 
and was saying in the familiar drawl: ‘‘Well—what’s 
wanted?” 

It was Rex. 

Sally’s voice deserted her, every drop of blood in her 
body seemed to rush to her forehead and cause trip- 
hammer pulses to beat rhythmically. 

“‘Hello—hello there,’ he kept saying. 

“Rex!” she finally answered. 


Her hands trembled 


“Who is it? It isn’t—not—not Sally?” 
ce Yes.’’ 
‘‘Well, what do you think you’re doing up at this hour?”’ 


He was pleased she had called him. 


“T wanted to know if you were home.” She was too 
wretched to pretend. ‘‘It worried me—that is all.” 

“‘T came in to-night, but I did not phone you because I 
thought you might be having guests or be out. How have 
you been?”’ 

He was enjoying the victory, and he proposed to ties 
Sally surrender unconditionally. 

“‘T had a miserable holiday. I wasn’t well. My sister 
came from New York and we had a sort of family dinner— 
I guess you would call it that, but I wasn’t very keen 
about it.’ She tried to laugh. 


“T’m glad you didn’t like it as well as if you and I had 
had our dinner,”’ he assured tenderly. 

Sally’s heart beat happily once more. 

“Are you?”’ was all she said. 

“When can I see you? Lét’s have dinner to-morrow 
night at the Raleigh—then do something afterward. I 
want to give you something pretty.” 

“All right,’ she said meekly. “‘What time?” 

“T’ll send for you at seven. Now scamper to bed. I’m 
quite set up to think you called me. But it’s two to one 
you just tumbled in from a party and your conscience 
rebuked you!’’ He was the old bantering Rex again. 

“No, no! Truly, I haven’t done anything to-day except 
wish for you—and wish I had not been so silly.’ 

“You're never silly, dear—just an intense little girl. 
Good night, until to-morrow.” 

Sally turned away from the phone. 
standing in the doorway. 

“My dear, what was the matter?” 

Sally burst into tears—the tension had snapped. 

“T had been rude to Rex; he went away and I was 
afraid he was angry and would never want to see me 
again. I love him. I cannot help it. It is more to me to 
have his friendship than anything in this world or the next. 
I know it was not proper to call him, but I couldn’t sleep. 
Mother, don’t be cross. You know what it means to love 
someone else better than yourself, don’t you?” She clung 
to her mother piteously. 

Densie shook her head.. ‘‘ Poor Sally,’ 
“T’m afraid it is going to be very hard!” 


Her mother was 


was all she said; 
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She Was Growing Old.. Without Her Make-Up and Skillful Hairdressing Her Face Was Haggard 


| 


suggested her mother; “‘it seems like an outw 


Marc 


The next night at dinner Rex gave Sally a j 
box, which she opened with tremulous deligh 
two-carat diamond was inside, set in p 
eyes matched it for brightness. 

“Ts it for—for me?” she whispered. r 

Rex looked at her carefully. Sally had s 
more beautiful. She wore the turquoise $a 
her black cape was draped on her chair. §} 
pale—interestingly so—her gold hair was it 
sion peeping from under her hat. She wass 
as if he were a saint aloof on his pedestal. — 
Humberstone. 

“For you, my dear—a pal peace off 
shan’t waste any more time having bad s 
know me and I know you, and this is th 

tury. Call t 

engagement 
and let people 
like. When someo 
for whom you ¢2 
you do for me g 
toss it asideandn 
people'will know 
marry me. Isn’t 
rangement?” 
Sally slipped ii 
finger of her 
it up to watch the 
is wonderful—a 
ring!’”’? She 
doubtful. 
“‘Doesn’t thati 

Grundy?’’ he 

wanted to drive ] 

“T missed you, to 

your loneliness w: 

sided affair. I 
* you said and de 

the best way ou 
marrying kind 
bear to lose you 
chatter like old 
does take the mos 

in the world a 

protects you, 

feel free to 
you like at any ti 
eee ee . 
“‘T shall never war 
anyone else,” she 
softly. | 
: 


se 


“Well’’—Rex shi 
shoulders—“then if | 
me into a corner—Is 
be quite at your bec! 
won’t I?” 

“Don’t you think ! 
a little while—a year | 
years—you would; 
marry me? How | 
really belong to you! 
so serious she didnot 
abandon. 

“We'll see. Ther 
be anyone else for f 
long as you choose 4 
Just take pity on an 
lor and let him live 
the club. Meantime, here’s to my pal—the pr? 
tiest, loveliest girl a man could ever love!” 

Sally raised her glass in answer to the pledg! 
mond flashing as’she did so. It almost satisfied 
had given her a bona fide engagement ring, et 
was a string to it. Surely, if she chose to di 
improve, Rex would come to want her for ed 
heaven would be hers ahead of time. Meanwhi! 
be content with his palship, and the world ef 
what it liked. 

She did not realize the grave ethical wrong 
occurred to her that the wearing of Rex Hun! 
ring was like the closing of a prison door up0l’ 
regards other men’s attentions; that few men? 
to be attentive to another man’s fiancée, and t! 
carat diamond and five engagements a week wit 
person tell the world but the one story—that! 
fiancée. So Sally shut herself away from th? 
romance, and the ugly strand of untruth grey” 
necessity—for the acceptance of the ring in! 
telling of many falsehoods. : 

She showed her parents the ring, and in ans¥/ 
half-pleased, half-anxious comments she said, 
don’t say anything to Rex or anyone 
between ourselves; and I—I am not quite su 
yet. I want lots of time.” ; 
Which was Falsehood Number One. 


(Continued on Page 26) 


ORKIE, you’re some little ad- 

vertiser. Why, your cities and 
your power are the wonder of the 
world. Some call you stiff and formal, 
but Yorkie, pal, I’ve heard your heart 
beat and I’ve been told of your lakes 
and mountains and wonderful people. 
Have an OWL, New York!” 


% 

i “Thank you, Cal, both for the OWL 
and your kind words. As for being 
an advertiser, I don’t know where 
‘Tm much ahead of you. How about 


i 


your fruitP— Your climate ?P— Your 


ne ae 


i 


One of the best uses for money earned 
during the war is to set it to work on 
uilding a home of your own. 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR 
| W. B. Wilson, Secretary 


Sa meee 
smiling California ei 
to Busy, Rich NewYork = 


wonderful lands P—Your skiesP And 


If your distributor does not sell these dependable cigars, write us. 
GENERAL Cicar Co., Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


TWO DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
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Invincible 
Shape 


8c 


Square- 


do you think they’re not big ‘ads’ for 
your” 


= S S 


Yes, OWL and WHITE OWL are 
high favorites in New York, in Cali- 
fornia—and every state between. 
They’re dependable—that’s why. If 
you’ve never believed that a depend- 
able cigar could be made at such a 
moderate price, try OWL or WHITE 
OWL— Yes, now! 


DEALERS: 


Branded Banded 
for your protection 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

“Tt used to be, but people have changed. 
Itisa pledgeina way; Rex and I will never 
marry anyone else. But we must be posi- 
tive we want to marry each other. I’m 
very happy—but I’m very young and there 
is lots of time.” 

Which was all she could be persuaded to 
say about the matter. 

Christmas afternoon Dean Laddbarry 
came to say good-by. He was leaving the 
next morning for his long-awaited West. 
He had heard about Sally Plummer’s beau- 
tiful engagement ring and had forced him- 
self to watch the society columns to see if 
the engagement was announced. When it 
had not appeared he wondered if they con- 
sidered it bad form, and finally plucked up 
courage to go and ask Sally. 

He found her resting because of a last 
night’s dancing party and in anticipation of 
the evening’s frolic. The flat was rather 
forlorn with its artificial tree and a few 
eareless-looking Christmas packages. The 
spirit of the day was not to be found. 
Densie had worked until midnight sending 
off packages, and she had ordered a roasted 
turkey from a restaurant, the Scandinavian 
handmaiden having unexpectedly taken a 
few days off. John was restless; something 
seemed to annoy and tempt him. He kept 
tramping round the rooms, protesting about 
useless gifts and telling Kenneth to stop 
beating his drum. He missed something— 
it was not just clear to him what it was, but 
he kept recalling the Christmases when he 
and Densie were children, when the day 
started with family prayer, and the mam- 
moth, real pine tree, aglitter with candles 
and tinsel and heaped with cotton snow, 
was hidden behind screens in the dining 
room. Then Uncle Herbert, dressed as 
Santa Claus, would hand out the presents 
after breakfast, not even forgetting a new 
harness for the ponies. After this came 
church, driving there in the sleigh, and 
they had half a dozen lonesome folks in for 
the one o’clock dinner—and such a dinner! 
Man alive, the women had worked two 
weeks to prepare it—endless courses and 
endless laughing and jokes, and kindly fam- 
ily memories recalled, and Uncle Herbert 
always stood up, wineglass i in hand, to sing 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms, to Aunt Sally, who, after being 
coaxed and pretending to be annoyed, 
would respond by singing Dear, Dear, What 
Can the Matter Be! This was her Christ- 
mas annual; no one knew why, but it was 
the song with which she responded to Uncle 
Herbert’s serenade. 

In the afternoon the neighborhood chil- 
dren came to compare new possessions or 
John and Densie went to the neighborhood 
children’s trees while Aunt Sally and Ellen 
Porch packed baskets of food to send by 
Barney to families who would have had no 
Christmas otherwise. And the evening 
passed with a delicious cold supper, and 
more toasts and singing, and the children’s 
being playfully told to go to bed as was 
customary on usual nights, and their finally 
being allowed the ‘‘extreme limit of the 
law,” as Uncle Herbert declared. There 
were the string quartet to play delicate lit- 
tle tunes and Aunt Sally to accompany 
them, and usually the minister recited The 
Cataract of Lodore, and charades or guess- 
ing games followed. 

At eleven o’clock they would all bundle 
up to their chins in Aunt Sally’s stately 
guest room and begin to say an old-time 
cordial good night, while John and 
Densie would be found half asleep in 
the recesses of chairs. 

That was a real Christmas—with no 
hollow pretense ata holiday, a tired pre- 
occupied wife and asilly little daughter | 
running about with someone old 
enough to be her father, his other child 
in New York having a high tea and 
delicatessen food! It ir- 
ritated John just as the Gold- 
en Rule Syndicate irritated 
him; he was worried about his 
own position with them now 
that they had taken over his 
store. The firm was undeni- 
ably cheap and “‘legally’’ dis- 
honest—always staying 
within thelaw. Hesat down ,_... 
to watch Kenneth with his + 
construction set. es 

““What are you doing,* 
pop?” Kenneth demanded 
presently. 

“Wondering where we’re going 
to fetch up,” hesaid wearily. ‘‘Go 
into the next room now—I want 
to nap.” 
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John had not seen Dean; he had made 
but a brief stay. 

“T want to ask if you are engaged,’”’ Dean 
said to Sally, ‘before you call the family. 
Just tell me that.” 

His honest gray eyes looked at her left 
hand. 

“What about it?” she bantered, really 
annoyed that she could not name her wed- 
ding date and thoroughly shock him. 

“Are you engaged to Humberstone?” 

She held out her hand. ‘“‘ Yes,’ she said 
with bravado. ‘‘Now do you believe me?” 

He turned away. ‘‘Best wishes,’ he 
mumbled. ‘I’m off to-morrow.” 

“Good luck, Dean. You’rea cheerful sort, 
Imustsay.” Sally was loath to have him go. 

“‘T can’t say any more when I know what 
kind he is.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“T suppose it’s the new sort of romance— 
but it would never be the way I’d do es 

““You’ve said quite enough,” Sally’s head 
tossed haughtily. ““Good-by, Dean Ladd- 
barry.” 

“There isn’t any use, is there? I mean to 
keep on loving you.”’ 

He spoke so simply that it made her eyes 
glow tenderly. After all, Dean was Dean, 
May was no one quite like his rude precious 
self. 

“There isn’t,’’ she said honestly; ‘‘you’ll 
find someone lots nicer. Then you’ll forget 
all about me.” 

“You don’t know how much I care,’ he 
answered hoarsely, and -before she could 
speak again he had left the room and she 
invented polite good-bys to the family from 
Dean. 

She had forced herself to make capital of 
the incident to amuse Rex. It served to 
please him Christmas night, a highly col- 
ored version of how Dean had gone away 
and had wanted her to go with him, and 
how she had shown him her ring and he 
knew then she was engaged to Rex Hum- 
berstone. 

“T’m_ really quite important in your 
scheme of things, I can see that; but I say, 
Sally, don’t pass up any young millionaires 
or captains of the Coldstream Guards— 
you know they’re not to be had twice run- 
ning. I’m sure to surrender to rheumatism 
or something like that that will shove me 
on the shelf. Look out for yourself first, 
y’ know, just as we agreed.” 

Sally laughed gayly, determined not: to 
let him see how much she cared. As yet the 
intense selfishness of his attitude had not 
dawned upon her. 


xIX | 


FTER Densie had been running her 
exchange some three years with in- 

creasing success a new element came into 
John Plummer’s life—something which as 
a young man he had never fancied could be 
so. It was during the summer when Densie 
boldly rented the adjoining store to her own 
and started a quilting depart- 
ment, with white-haired 
women working in the win- 
dows to attract passers-by. , 

John Plummer met another 
woman! At first it 
horrified him, but 
the years of small 
selfishness and neg- 
lect, the continual 
contrast be- 
tween his 
wife and 
other wives 
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had weakened moral perceptions and the 
stamina with which he had been endowed. 

First of all, he told himself rapidly, he 
still loved Densie—of course he did. But 
he had come to see that there are different 
ways of caring for different people, and that 
his way of loving Densie was a passive, 
obligatory affection. At least, sohe analyzed 
it. What had really happened was that now 
that Densie was economically independent 
and of no further use to him in small cod- 
dling attentions he regarded her in the past 
tense rather than the present. 

This new woman was a “‘comrade,”’ he 
very bravely named her, blind to her sensa- 
tional and cheap tactics. She had been a 
second-rate actress, and failing in a career 
she had married and divorced her husband, 
and had a fruity bundle of domestic wrongs 
to tell anyone who cared to listen. Long, 
long ago, she had a baby and it died. She 
had also written. “Just the little things 
that breathed of my very heart, and of 
course no editor would publish them. The 
real things never are published, you know,” 
she told John, who agreed with her. 

At the present time she was giving dra- 
matic recitals of plays, and readings, and 
private elocution lessons. John met her ac- 
cidentally through The Golden Rule Tea 
Store. She bought some things and there 
was a mistake in the order. She came down 
to rectify it and was referred to John. He 
had asked her to sit down and explain it, 
and as she talked to him about the “‘sugah”’ 
and the unfair measure of cereals he began 
to feel fascinated. She told him her name 
was Mrs. Iris Starr and she lived at Morn- 
ingside Courts—‘“‘a wee box of a place.” 
She had large, pale-blue eyes and flaxen 
hair, noticeably flaxen; and she was tall 
and thin, her white organdie cross-stitched 
with black emphasizing this appearance. 
Her hat was a floppy leghorn with plump 
little roses punctuating the brim, and she 
wore strings of coral which hung below her 
waist and had bangles on the end, and nu- 
merous rings on all her fingers. 

But she knew how to look at one appeal- 
ingly and pretend she was going to ery, and 
she had a faculty of making a throaty 
quiver come into her voice as, for instance, 
when she spoke of her ‘‘ broken life” or her 
“brave little attempts at keeping a home.”’ 

John felt very sorry for her. She seemed 
so graceful, like a girl, and her voice was 


‘vibrant and pleasing.. She had a humorous 


side to her, which developed at a spanking 
pace directly on the heels of tears. She told 
him she could cook a dinner or go hunting, 
make a dress or play poker equally well. 
“And of- course: my work—that- comes first 
of all!’”’ Which led up to his asking when 
the next recital: would be: She gave him 
the name of the hall and the date, two days 
away, and he took a dollar ticket. 

He kept thinking of Iris Starr the rest of 
the day—what a splendid sort she was, 

game yet beautiful, efficient yet 
attractive. Densie lost a great deal 
of caste} after the advent of Iris 
Starr, and Mrs. Starr received the 
most generous order of groceries 
the Golden Rule had ever been 
known to send forth. She wrote 
John a tiny pink 
note scented with 
lilac, thanking him 
and saying she would 
look for him at the 
recital. 

The evening of the 
recital John indus- 
triously got into his 
tuxedo and groomed 
himself diligently. 
No one was at home, 


Gradually She Woa frum Him the Fact That He Felt His Wife and Himself Had Married Too Young 
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so no one paid any attention to his 
He arrived rather early at a medio 
hall, the recital being given 
auspices of some church society, 
He was impatient with the prelimi 
home-talent orchestra, and so fort} 
Mrs. Starr made her appearance in 
chiffon frock embroidered with 
and a great deal of sparkling jet 
She did the conventional ; 
scenes from Shakspere, with Ril 
Little Girl, Don’t Cry as an en 
little of Stephen Phillips, to 
Paul Dunbar’s Adam Never 


ence—The Lady of Shalott! 
After the recital John found 


a cab with a bevy of admiring frie 
he felt he would be out of place, | 
hall cleared quickly and only the t 
was left, counting the money. 

dress and hat Mrs. Starr came int 
carrying a bag. She hailed him wi 
lighted smile. | 

“How awfully good of you,” she 
holding out her hand. 

“T think I’m the lucky chap,” J 
sponded. 

Mrs. Starr cast an anxious eye 
the treasurer. 

“Do wait a moment, I must settl 
I want to ask your opinion if you hay 
She fluttered across the room andr 
presently with a rather rueful expre 

“This is barnstorming!” she ( 
vehemently. “ Think—my t 
nets me twelve dollars and si 
You see I was on a percentage. It 
seem very much when you give you 
self to it, does it?” 

She had put her hand on John’s: 
sort of shy fashion and they were | 
downstairs. 

“T should think not!”” John s 
ardently. “‘What a shame! You 
ten times as much—it must | 
strain on you, and you did m 

They had reached the foot 6 
and he looked about for her cab. 

“‘T haveno coach and four,” shere 
wistfully. “Tl tell you a secret: 
tionists have to walk these days! B 
I make the best of my poor little lif 
paused as if to bid him good night. 

“You must not go home alone,” h 
“T’d be happy to see you to your 4 

“You’re so good,”’ she accepted { 
hastily, and John found himsel 
amused and interested than he hi 
in years during the too brief walk 
Starr’s apartment. She did not asl 
come in, but he learned the date of) 
recital and promised to come. Hacl 
stood that he was to see her home 

He walked back jauntily. Whata 
she was! Clever, simple, beautifu 
good fellow—she had been very wi 
she had told him! 

When Iris Starr undressed that n 
looked anxiously at herself in the gli 
was growing old. It was a weary a 
heart as well as the body. With 
make-up and skillful hairdressi 
was haggard. She counted. over tl “ 
again. Then she thought of John Pl 
She knew as little of the business 1 
John did of the artistic. She Pay 
must be a rich man, and she 
kept the Woman’s Exchange so 
Street. Indeed, she be often got | 


vague thoughts. 
“T wonder,” she rapt 
off the light—‘I wonder 
enough ambition left in 
amuse anyone again.” The) 
darkness she 
thought, “Itwould 
very much brainsti 
him—he’s quite 
John attended t 
recital, and 7 
every recital t 
accompanying Mr 
home each time. 
cured an en 


By this time Jé 


was thoroughly conv 
bruised little life and ple 
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OMPLETE in itself, self-contained, 
self-sustained, the great paper 
manufacturing organization produc- 
ing Systems Bond turns out a high 
quality rag-content sheet at low cost 
—because it is exceptionally well- 
equipped to do so. 
The Eastern Manufacturing Company 
owns and controls over 300,000 acres 
of spruce forest, its rag and wood- 
pulp mills, its electro-chemical works, 
its paper mills. Control of raw mate- 
rials — large volume of output—self- 
completion of every process from 


rag-sorting to the careful loft- 
drying of the finished . sheet — 


Self-contained Lauper Organization 
hat it means to the buyer of paper 


all these combine to assure low mate- 
rial and operating costs. Systems 
Bond is the standard bearer of a 
comprehensive group of papers—a 
grade for every Bond and Ledger 
need —all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions—and includ- 
ing the well known Pilgrim, Tran- 
script, and Atlantic marks. Ask 
your printer to use Systems Bond 
on your next order of letter heads. 
Your printer can also obtain for 
you our. book on “The Modern 
Manufacture of Writing Paper,” 
interesting and valuable to the 
paper buyer. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
her a Shaksperean actress, which she cer- 
tainly was destined to be. The Sothern- 
Marlowe revival had stirred her with envy, 
she confessed, and John gallantly assured 
her that she could not only do as well but 
better. ‘ 

The whole secret of Iris Starr’s fascina- 
tion for him was her undiluted flattery of 
him. Densie never flattered. She adored 
one, but when that adoration was rejected 
or ignored she turned to other things. To 
flatter was not in her make-up. Iris Starr 
hadalways made herliving by flattering both 
men and women. And she was spending her 
last years looking for a husband who could 
not control his generosity. John was an 
easy victim. He was always kept in a stand- 
offish position—she always impressed on 
him the fact she was jeopardizing her repu- 
tation by being friends with him because he 
was married, yet she could not help it, he 
was so wonderful! That in itself was a ten- 
strike with John, and’she knew it. Then she 
had wonderful little suppers which she 
cooked herself, and sometimes she asked in 
an unattractive woman friend—she always 
saw to the fact of her being unattractive. 
She allowed John to send her flowers—and 
sometimes groceries, humorous asitseems— 
and gradually she ‘won from him the fact 
that he felt his wife and himself had mar- 
ried too young, they had not known their 
minds. She learned about Harriet and 
Sally and Rex—she had seen Rex and ad- 
mired him from afar—and that his wife was 
making a mollycoddle out of Kenneth. 
Diplomatically Iris Starr laid the wires for 
John’s open rebellion against his wife. 

Densie did not hear of the affair until the 
following year, because it was the very last 
thing that she would have believed. But 
Sally came home from a hotel dinner with 
the news that father had that elocutionist 
there and had tried to hide behind a palm 
lest she see him. It disturbed Sally far 
more than it had John. Rex had laughed 
at it—it made him rather secure with John 
Plummer, and he told Sally that she could 
not expect a young, handsome daddy to 
stay home reading Foxe’s Book of Martyrs 
until the exchange closed! 

With customary reserve Densie made 
light of the matter before Sally. She waited 
until she was alone with John to ask as to 
the truth of it. 

“T’ve nothing to say,’”’ was his answer. 

“You were there—Sally saw you,” she 
remonstrated. 

“Yes, I was—and I’ve been to see her. 
You don’t care what I do, Densie, and there 
is nothing wrong about the thing. There 
isn’t a finer, nobler woman than Iris Starr. 
Talk about a hard life—that woman’s ex- 
periences would fill any two books! I met 
her accidentally—fate, she calls it—and 
I’m sure there’s no harm in knowing her. 
Tl ask her up here if you like.”’ 

Which was a bluff, and Densie knew it. 

“Don’t bother. I’m content if you are. 
Only how would you like to see me taking 
dinner with a strange man?” 

John laughed. It was so impossible to 
think of Densie’s so doing. ‘‘Come, dear, 
maybe I shouldn’t have taken her to din- 
ner. It was the first time, on my honor. 
But she has a rocky time of it to make her 
way, and a little cheer helps her out. She 
interests me because she is different from 
anyoneI know. Weare merely good friends. 
You and I are man and wife,” he added 
brutally, ‘‘but, by Jove, I’ve come to see 
that we are not friends.” 

“Have you?” she said sadly. 
sorry.” 

“You wouldn’t give an inch in your 
eek never does in any partner- 
ship.” 

Densie did not answer. 

Presently John burst out: “What about 
Sally and Rex and their engagement? Is 
that any worse than my taking Mrs. Starr 
to dinner?” 

“Don’t you know only guilty people try 
defending themselves by comparison?” 
she asked soberly. 

“Tm not defending myself, but if you 
have a business of your own and run it to 
suit yourself I have a right to run my busi- 
ness and my affairs re 

“Do you want to marry her?” she said in 
the same sober manner. 

“Great heavens, no!”” Though he began 
wondering at that very instant whether or 
not he did want to marry Iris Starr. ‘‘ What 
are you driving at?” 

“Because if you do—you can,” she in- 
formed him. “‘ We don’t seem to make each 
other any the more happy by being to- 
gether.” 
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“T’ve no idea of upsetting everyone at 
this stage of the game. I just said early 
marriages are a mistake.” 

“T see.” 

And Densie refused to speak of the mat- 
ter again. Whatever came to her ears she 
kept her own counsel concerning; she did 
not even discuss it with Sally, who made 
indignant protests. It was John’s problem; 
let him deal with it as he would. Densie 
had seen Mrs. Starr once, and she smiled in 
amusement at the disillusionment that was 
waiting for John should his good fortune 
ever fail him. But to all appearances she 
remained the childlike wife of a man who 
did no wrong in her eyes, and she devoted 
herself to the exchange so that at the end 
of the year she figured up she had made as 
much money as John and had paid her fair 
share of the expenses besides buying her 
own and Kenneth’s clothes. Iris Starr 
comrades are expensive trifles. 

Lucy Parks died at the holiday season; 
she had been ailing a long time, only Densie 
had seen to it that she had care. There was 
enough money to bury her decently, and 
the Plummer family and Miss Hatton, 
more eccentric than ever these days, were 
the sole mourners. 

The little old lady’s death sobered them 
for an instant; she recalled memories, and 
again reminded them that there must come 
an end to all things—even Rex Humber- 
stone and Iris Starr and the Woman’s Ex- 
change. Kenneth took her death the most 
to heart. 

“Why didn’t she marry and have lots of 
children to bury her?’’ he demanded sev- 
eral days afterward. 

“Because her lover was killed at Gettys- 
burg, and she was loyal.”’ 

“Couldn’t she love someone else?”’ 

“People didn’t—as much as they do 
now.” : 

“Tsn’t it right to love someone else?”’ 

“T guess so, Kenneth—why?”’ 

“T was thinking how nice it would be if 
you loved someone else; and daddy loved 
someone else, and Sally loved Dean instead 
of Rex, and Harry would love someone— 
and we’d all start in again.” 

“Why don’t you want us to stay the way 
we are?”’ his mother asked thoughtfully. 

“T don’t know—all the old loves seem 
to have worn out.’ Then he added: “I 
guess I’ll have to get a girl myself. All the 
boys have one. Cy has a girl, and Mark 
has a girl, and so has Tommy Kane. I’d 


» like Cy’s girl, but Cy wouldn’t stand for it. 


I could have a girl, but I don’t want her; 
she’s an Eyetalian and when she hands out 
the papers in school she whispers ‘I love 
you,’ when she passes me. That don’t go— 
I’d rather be the one to whisper it.”’ 
“Thank heaven!’’ murmured Densie be- 
tween a tear and a laugh. “An old- 
fashioned son!” ; 
The next week a great honor befell Den- 
sie, as unexpected as had been the success 
of her exchange. She was elected state 
president of the federation of clubs; because 
of her unusual achievement in the matter of 
the exchange. She had not realized how 
victorious she had been. This meant she 
must give less of her time to the exchange 
and more to club life. She recalled the 
shabby little delegate to New York some 
years before, and how she would now wield 
the gavel and greet other shabby delegates. 
When she told John the news he went 
out and bought Iris Starr a gold watch and 
chain. After a soulful talk, inspired by said 
watch and chain, Iris said diplomatically: 
“Tt seems to me divorce is quite as ethical 
as marriage. You must remember we are 
living in a new age and people are being 
divorced for many reasons. They seldom 
wait for horrid, sordid happenings. The 
main reason and the most ethical one is 
that they are true to their own selves.” 
John had listened spellbound as she con- 
cluded: ‘‘The only real sin about caring for 
someone is the hiding it. When a woman 
fails to grow and develop with her husband 
she should renounce him without question 
when he has found a true love. That is only 
justice.” 
With a whirling head John agreed and 
felt strangely elated. 


XX 


URING the year Maude Hatton be- 

came a princess, with a different frock 
for each hour of the day, and she called 
Densie her lady-in-waiting and rebuked her 
when she failed to carry her pink satin train 
as she wished! The old lady’s mind had 
failed sadly since Lucy Parks’ death, but 
she stayed on in her solitary room, too 
feeble to work except at odds and ends for 
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Densie’s exchange, and protesting vigor- 
ously if anyone attempted to do anything 
for her. 

They finally sent for Densie, and after a 
little management Densie took the princess 
to her palace—for to the faded old eyes the 
asylum was a veritable mansion of red brick 
with lawns and gardens and many courtiers 
waiting for their queen! She was quite 
happy, for she felt she had come into her 
own, she told Densie, and she was willing to 
say good-by and be left in state, her gray 
head nodding and bobbing royal greetings 
to all who passed. 

Densie left her with a greater feeling of 
regret than when she had driven home from 
Lucy Parks’ funeral. With tender pity she 
looked through the insane woman’s posses- 
sions—such a stunted, meager little life as 
it had been, after all. In the brass-bound 
trunk, which had been Maude Hatton’s 
father’s, was the history of her life—the 
scraps of her first party dress, yellowed old 
letters, and in a faded plush box lay the 
evidences of her one great romance, the lit- 
tle bangle bracelet, the picture of a soldier 
lad taken in Sixty-One, a few letters—they 
were clear and Jegible even yet—a poem he 
had copied for her in a flowing beflourished 
hand, Who is Sylvia? and one of her 
favorite hymns. : 

Densie burned everything; she felt no 
one else had the right to pry into the spin- 
ster’s withered dreams. Had she been at 
the Little House they would have been put 
in the attic, but in her present circumstances 
the furnace was the kindly alternative. 

No one missed Maude Hatton. It wasa 
relief to Sally and Kenneth, for they had 
long been messengers up to the old lady’s 
rooms. When Densie told John what had 
happened he said he wished she might not 
last long, that growing old was a mighty 
monster after every last one of us He 
merely thought of the incident as applying 
to his possible future. 

For John Plummer and Iris Starr were at 
that delightful stage of a mild, middle-aged 
intrigue wherein they were longing to begin 
all over again, ““knowing what we do now”’ 
and planning to remodel the universe on 
original lines. 

Densie knew something of what was 
happening, but she paid little attention to 
it. Pride caused her to seem indifferent, 
and whenever she saw Iris Starr her sense 
of humor got the better of her and she could 
have scolded John as she scolded Kenneth. 
She was amused at the pensive attitude 
John assumed when she was at home with 
him, the bored way in which he sat at the 
table and kept up a desultory conversation, 
and how he rushed away to go to Iris Starr’s 
apartment and be properly appreciated by 
having a ‘“‘soul massage,” as Densie named 
her treatment of him. 

Once when she had asked John about the 
ending of the affair he vigorously protested 
against the thought of a divorce; that held 
a certain old-time horror for him. There 
were the children to consider, though many 
of his friends were divorced, even after 
their own children had married—men who 
married ‘too young to know their minds,” 
he told Densie. 

“Tt is not fair to Mrs. Starr, John, to 
take up her time,’ Densie had argued; 
“and it is not pleasant for Sally to keep 
meeting you like an eloping couple at every 
secluded dining room in town.’’ She did 
not mention herself. 

“J wish you'd understand the thing fairly. 
Why are women narrow-minded?” 

“Tt seems to me I understand it very 
well; ordinarily I should have been lost in 
tears and reproaches.”’ 

Helooked at hera moment without speak- 
ing. Then he said: ‘“‘I don’t think the less 
of you, Densie; you’re the children’s 
mother. Only we have different ideas, and 
nowadays one is not expected to coop them- 
selves up in a two-by-four run and not be 
permitted any frankness of opinions.” 

“Don’t apologize!”’ 

“By the way, I’ve had a squeeze for 
money this month; could you manage with 
half the allowance?”’ 

John was thinking and had been thinking 
that if a woman earned as much money as 
Densie did it was only fair that she use 
some of it for expenses in the house. Ten 
years ago he would have protested against 
such an idea. But it was in keeping with 
the rest of his modernism. || 

“Certainly,’”’ she said. ‘I’ve |expected 
this for a long while.” 

Despite his splutterings she would not 
argue the matter. 

John’s affair with Iris Starr was as laugh- 
able as a grown dog’s trying to chew up 


the chance to marry him. She 


cook’s rubbers and a little soap. J 
puppy-dog sort of escapade wh 
have taken place twenty years 
like all grown-up dogs who atte 
ing up rubbers or soap, everyone 
mad and gave him a prompt co 
John was really misjudged. 

Iris Starr did not misjudge h 
was clever in her shallow way 
understand the exact circumst: 
knew she had a difficult hand 
unless she played it skillfully she 


marry John—he was attractive 
she could domineer over him, 
way of thinking he held a “won 
tion.” His wife did not unde 
preciate him; nowadays to get 
round forty-five or fifty and ma 
one else was quite a common 
Iris had known the seamy side 
far more than John suspected. 
it that he looked upon her as 
injured woman with unapprecia 
due to her timid ladylike abil 
make herself heard; and with 2 
the longing to be his home keepe 
tal inspiration, his romantic id 

Iris had managed to convey 
sion gradually; she could see tha 
been the father of a family for s 
it would require clever handling 
boldly into the divorce court. 
made him feel that her present 
the matter was almost tragic 
short-lived; that to ackno 
Plummer, a married man, as 
friend was damning to her wo? 
conscience, and yet—here the 
eyes looked like stars with a hi 
veil them prettily—she cared s 
him that she was willing to b 
ostracism and to wait until he 
his wife or vice versa and the 
Iris had been divorced—a pitif 
told it. She said the judge was 
with her and had denounced h 
bitterly from the bench. 

This propaganda was acco 
a good steak nicely broiled and 
in butter sauce or some other 
liked and did not have at the 
advent of the Scandinavian handr 
ot else it was told him when they w 
ting on the roof of the apartn 
which she had converted into 4 
garden, John swinging in the h 
smoking in contentment, and Iris i 
ender silk with fluttering silver 1 
sitting opposite in a steamer c! 
yellow hair in thick braids ro 
head. 

She used to send John home ¢ 
nine very punctiliously, and 
came home with her from.a 
ways had Katiebel Drummo 
eyed spinster with the additiona 
a goiter—waiting to be a prop 
and contrast: 

Ina very short time John ado 
looked upon her as a “pale blosi 
must be tenderly cherished,” 
and told himself to be carefi 
shock or startle her in any way. 
have smiled at John’s careful 
slicking-back of his hair and fi 
new ties. At John’s age it was pi 
hold. 

“We can’t drift, Iris,”’ he 
evening when they were havi 
feasts. ‘‘I wonder if I have 
to ask my wife for freedom. 

He winced as he spoke of D 
her; strangely enough it seeme 

“TI don’t see why you can’t,” | 
almost too eagerly. “She d 
you—no woman wants a ma 
into clubs and keeps a shop. 
some!’’ She held out her sl 
hands dramatically. 

“Tt is a little hard—after all 
gether ——” 

‘““Habit,’’ she answered hai 
sides, I’ve no doubt she’d rat 
freedom. Your children are 
Let her take your boy, and let 
out for themselves.” ; 

Then she realized she had sp 
too honestly and she became non 
and shy during the rest of the e 
before John left she had his p: 
talk with Densie and the loan 
dollars. 

“ Just. consider it business, L 
of me as if I were a bank and} 
it at six per cent,”’ John had 

She had had several of the 
a bank.”’ After he left she v 
house humming. It seeme 

(Continued on Page 3 
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any Pa Sri oEle owner 
hk to tell you how easily 
is car handles whenever un- 
ommon quickness of pickup is 
ssential to his comfort. 


Mriving 1s made infinitely more 
leasant to /he Comfort Car 
wner by the certainty that he 
an always depend upon this 
istant response. 


fe uses it not merely to meet 
n emergency in crowded city 
irects, but tor the sheer joy of 
ming on at will a flood of power 
iat never fails him. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

a haven at last. She was weary of hand- 
to-mouth existence and she would not do 
any regular work. John was going to marry 
and take care of her—as long as she had 
brains enough to make him want to marry 
her! She smiled triumphantly and nodded 
to herself as she passed a mirror. 

“‘T think you’ll be wise enough this time,” 
she told herself. 

While John Plummer and Iris were plan- 
ning to rebuild their world to their liking 
Sally Plummer was learning that a dishon- 
est, unreal love breeds ugliness in one’s soul, 
and that she was at a standstill with Rex 
Humberstone though caring for him in the 
same infatuated manner. 

With her impetuous nature Sally was be- 
coming tragic and unreasonable, perverted 
in her viewpoint and addled as to a proper 
sense of values. She told herself she had a 
hold on Rex, blushing as she did so. He 
would not dare cast her off like a worn-out 
glove. She could remain his fiancée. to 
everyone’s opinion if she chose to do so. 
She had lied so much for and about him and 
to herself that she felt a determined reck- 
lessness. She had cast her lot with Rex. 
Other girls had done the same with other 
men, she discovered, as she went round 
with him month after month—other pale 
young girls, overdressed, accompanying 
cynical men of the world who merely re- 
joiced in surrounding themselves with 
youth and who had no intention of marry- 
ing them and assuming the cares and obli- 
gations of such arelationship ! These cynical 
men of the world would have gallantly 
argued that there was no harm in what 
they did, they did not force these young 
persons to become their companions— 
neither were they harming them in any 
way. Well, it is an old beau’s art to be 
evasive, yet to gain his own selfish end! 

Sally herself could not explain the exact 
wrong in the condition. It usually began, 
as her own affair had, with a young girl’s 
being discontented at home and flattered 
by someone like Rex, with the young girl’s 
falling a prey to his charms, which the man 
displayed as wisely as a jeweler does his 
wares, making boys seem penurious, imma- 
ture boors by contrast, and gradually the 
young girl becomes so fascinated with the 
older man, so changed in her views of life, 
her standards for pleasure, her belittling of 
worth and saving—that the boys regard 
her as ‘“‘different” and pass her by. Not 
until years elapse, as with Sally, does that 
normal, hungry longing to be someone’s 
wife and home maker come to her, the pang 
of envy when she passes by new babies in 
white prams with huge bows on the snowy 
afghans, which are proudly wheeled by the 
young girl mothers who have married the 
boys and dispensed with a few eight-dollar 
dinners or fifteen-dollar auto drives. It 
seemed to Sally when she met some of her 
former friends as if she were peering through 
the outer bars to a lost paradise. 

This was what was slowly happening. It 
would have crushed some girls, but with 
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Sally it developed defiance. At twenty-four 
she was as sophisticated as a woman of 
forty in some ways—the disillusionment of 
romance, for example. She had gone her 
way, disregarding her mother, and now a 
fierce pride would not let her admit to either 
her mother or her friends that she was any- 
thing but content. Shesaid Rex did not want 
to marry, her because he wanted to build 
just such a style house—men have such set 
ideas, you know, not like a boy, content 
with love in a cottage! After this excuse 
wore out she said she did not want to give 
up her freedom, there was plenty of time 
and she was having too much fun; she 
made her foolish little painting daubs a 


shield—but everyone saw through and over. 


and round the shield, and only smiled in 
pity. Sally wanted to do her own work in 
her own way, she would insist, and when 
one married—well, one could not do as 
they wished, and so she thought she would 
wait a little longer! All the time the bril- 
liant ring haunted her with its useless bind- 
ing beauty. It was a far handsomer ring 
than any of her girl friends had had—but 
they had added a wedding band long ago! 

Sally used to argue with herself to be- 
come convinced this was the true state of 
affairs and she was happy. She forced her- 
self to be content; then by force of contrast 
she would become savage toward Rex and 
indulge in wild moods, during’ which she 
upbraided him and he sat frowning and sip- 
ping a cordial, saying: 

“Come, Sally, wrinkles don’t become 
that prettyforehead. YouknowI’vealways 
been frank with you—there isn’t anyone I 
like half so much. Do be your jolly self 
and let’s shoo the worries off!” 

After brief periods of rebelling and re- 
solving to go away and make Rex realize 
that if he really cared enough for her to 
marry her he must do so, Sally would try to 
school herself not to see him for a week. To 
this he would laughingly agree, but within 
a few days Sally would have called him up 
and asked him to take her driving! 

“Tt isn’t real love, Rex; I do know that 
much,”’ she said one day during the January 
of 1910. ‘It is something terribly like it— 
the same as a reconstructed jewel can al- 
most fool an expert. It is a ghastly sort of 
emotion that can engulf you—yet even 
while it does so you realize it is not real!” 

They had driven to the country club and 
were lounging before an open fire. 

“Ah, Sally, you’re going to have me on 
the rack again, aren’t you? How pretty 
you look.” He kissed his finger tips to her, 
but she shook her head. 

There had been a time when a compli- 
ment would have swayed her from earnest 
discussion, but that was past—it was more 
often the signal for a battle. She had 
learned to know the seductive influence of 
such compliments. In reality Sally was suf- 
fering from cabin fever, as her mother had 
suffered from it years ago. One can have 
cabin fever in a‘white-marble palace as well 
as in a desert lean-to. Rex was the cause 
of Sally’s cabin fever. 
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“Don’t drag in those things when I try 
to be serious,” she pouted, standing up to 
throw off her coat, unaided, and settle her- 
self before the fire. 

Rex looked at her critically. With all her 
tantrums Sally had not begun to fade. She 
looked older than her twenty-four years, 
but a beautiful sort of woman of whom he 
could not help being proud. 

“Tf you will be serious I shall stand it, 
because I can look at you and think how 
lovely you are.’ He put the tips of his 
white fingers together. 

“You don’t seem to realize that I cannot 
give up my girlhood and my womanhood 
to you—just trot round half engaged and 
half not engaged, wearing your ring and 
never being able to say when I’m to be 
married. 

“T should think you would want to be 
married,” she added rather rudely. ‘‘ What 
will you be twenty years from now? A 
lonely old man in a lonely old hotel i 
: “No; a mummy,” he corrected, chuck- 

ing. 

“Your humor is out of place. The whole 
thing is this: I shall not keep on knowing 
you unless we are engaged.”’ 

She bit her under lip as she spoke, for she 
hated these scenes as much as Rex did; 
they always seemed to Sally “‘so unfair to 
have to havye”’—she could not see why he 
did not settle the question properly, as 
Dean Laddbarry would have done. 

“No, I suppose not,”’ he answered, to her 
surprise; “‘but I could never make you 
happy—I’m beastly set in my ways, and 
you'd better wait. At thirty you will pick 
out a duke—and then give an old pal a 
thought, won’t you?” 

“What duke will pick me out at thirty? 
With everyone saying ‘She has loved Rex 
Humberstone for over ten years, and he 
never wanted to marry her—just monop- 
olize her!’” Sally turned her face away 
from him. 

“Ahem! Stormy weather, mates; very 
stormy weather! Here, Sally, all the time 
you’ve been ragging me I had this in my 
pocket.” 

He drew out a white kid case in which 
was a handsome sapphire pin. 

Sally’s eyes sparkled as she spied it. 
“What is this for?”’ She could not refrain 
from adding: ‘‘Breach-of-promise pres- 
ent?” 

“A splendid way to thank a chap,” he 
drawled, laughing at her impertinence. 
“No; just a reminder that nothing is too 
good for you, and therefore I am not good 
enough! Come on, pal, put it on your lace 
collar and give us a smile. Haven’t I 
earned it?” 

“Td rather be engaged,” she protested. 
Then she gave a sharp exclamation. “It is 
hideous to have to talk this way to a man! 
me mother never mentioned such things 

rst. 

“‘T can quite believe it,’’ he sneered. 

Sally turned on him in indignation. 
“You don’t like mummy because she is 
old-fashioned and has ideals. But she is 
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worth ten of you or I. Only I haye 
pointed her, and now it is too late, ° 
disappointed her, so she went to fi 
own salvation. For one, I say sh 
right. She has made a success in g 
us, Rex; not because of us.” 

““She’s a clever woman,” he appl 
sardonically. ‘I’m sure I never said 
wise.” 

“She is more than clever—she is; 
Sally was thoughtful, her great gol| 
watching the fire crackle. “But | 
thing seems changing. Here is fathe) 
ing an idiot of himself over Iris Stay 
mummy knows it. : 


a flock of bangle bracelets to mu 
there’s Harriet growing more 
chine and less like a human beir 
time she’ll wake up and find he 
into a typewriter or a filin 
Sally laughed at her own no 
sense of humor invariably trip) 
rescue her from the depths. — 
has downy lips, and his voice | 
one moment and a basso p 
next. Poor old Ken, he’s goi 
chance to benefit from our 
says he is going to be a soldier 
if you please. I think he want 
war on all flat dwellers!” 
“Aha, we’re ourselves again.’ 
Rex was delighted. His ne 
warning whenever Sally had a; 
might have called it conscience, 
long preferred the other name, 
“How do you really ma 
money?” she asked abruptly. 
“‘Gambling with someone e 
he answered lazily. He us 
the truth about business becai 
he could trust her. ; D 
“That isn’t right.” 
“Right things never inter 
Sally was silent. She was 
another humiliating. thing— 
consumed with strange jea 
ing his past life; she wanted to 
thing that had happened; 
on a level with the wo 
through her husband’s pocket 
sleeps. Yet the thwarted hea 
bound to have an outlet, and s 
made Rex the sum total of her ex 
she was forced to expend her energ 
him in some direction. Jealousy at 
a humiliating trait—and to Sal 
without it, it was an acquired 0} 
therefore twice as vivid in its effect 
was jealous of this blasé man of thi 
who had psychically stolen her you 
held her apart from her own kind. 
Presently she gave up trying to} 
down to anything definite, and in 
donment became unnaturally hi 
thereby making Rex feel that Sall 
moments were worth having to sti 
the rough ones, for she was the bes 
of which he knew, and she was as pl 
the day he had first met her. 
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THE LARGEST LOG EVER 
HAULED ON A MOTOR TRUCK 


Diameter at butt 10 feet. Total 
log weight approximately 21 tons. 


Work That Takes Truck Stamina 


| HIS is no spectacular stunt for advertising day, is the best proof to any truck user of the 
4 purposes, but a photograph of a Kelly- correctness of its flexible design, quality of 


: 

Springfield truck on one of the trips it has material, and the earnestness and stability 
been making for months on this job, over a__ of the institution producing it. 
’ 


wood’ —and has it quit. 
ped-s'toad—and not once has it qui Kelly-Springfield trucks have stamina—a con- 


Six months of this kind of work is equal to stitution that is above the average. They work 
_ about three years of the worst kind of ordinary while many others are being worked upon. 


_ trucking — and this truck is still going. They have a twelve-year record behind them. 


That it can stand the strain and twists, that ; 
it has the power to come through, day after 14% to 6-ton models. 


‘The KELLY-SPRINGFIELD MOTOR TRUCK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Builders of HIGH GRADE MOTOR TRUCKS 


Spee Meenas entre Air see STRESS yn antipasti Bee SOMITE so ESE ION oii cacaeeneat tastes ia poenictgnes ~ 


The Big Brother to the Railroads. 
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HE greatness of our country’s commercial 

development stands as a tribute to the cre- 
ative genius of its industrial pioneers. From out 
the daring of their vision grew railroad systems, 
the telegraph and the telephone, the mastery of 
electricity, and commercial institutions which are 
now the world’s standards. 


During the days when many of our mightiest 
industries were in their infancy, some fifty years 
ago, an advertising organization was brought to 
birth in the city of Philadelphia. From a begin- 
ning based on a vision backed by determination, 
from a local effort with a national outlook, this 
institution has grown until its activities encom- 
pass the country; this is the summary of the 
record of the house of N. W. Ayer & Son. 


With that genius of vision to see the fullness 


of opportunity within the accomplishment of its‘ 


many and varied clients, this organization has 
maintained the leadership of its pioneer days. 


N. 


Hardly can there be a public service story or an © 


advertising problem taken from the course of 
American commerce that does not pay tribute to 
the efforts of this institution. 


Fifty years of constructive endeavor with 
thousands of commodities, has built a complete 
organization. The smallest mechanical detail 
and the most involved advertising problem have 
each at its command the trained service of ex- 
perience. From the beginnings of business 
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through all the stages of development, this agency — 


has been councilor, creator and active operator. 


Here the new enterprise finds a strength of 
experience to back its inexperience; the great 


J 


industry finds a breadth of service capable of 


carrying the most varied and most exacting 
burdens. Constant contact with many clients 
maintains lines of information which keep the 
newest and the best of commercial methods in 
continuous circulation. 
disposal of the makers of any worthy commodity. 


This service is at the 


PIONEER and the VISION 


i 


W. AYER & S$ O7N 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS iP 
PHILADELPHIA _ 
BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO bg 


NEW YORK 
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oA 
nexternalfact. Thurs- A4 G - 
Randall was somehow 
vat it had occurred, even before his eyes 
ily opened this May morning or his prompt 
ast from a window, had verified it, taking 
fe of elm and willow and suppressed bird 
he desirable tenement portions of these. 
yas the calendar time. Thurston under- 
iprimal impulse, untying a first necktie to 
ii with a second and gayer, even while he 
xdged the event with a sigh which in its 
also tributary. 
id be spring in Central Park—another 
Central Park this lovely morning in May; 
Broadway; it had been spring for some 
ady on Fifth Avenue of course, but that 
punted; now here it was at last even in 
ied again as he maneuvered necktie Num- 
} Spring has not, he reflected, a great deal 
ih down-town clerks in small automobile 
fs at a salary of thirty-five per—when one 
rations. Besides, he had seen springs 
ilo be sensible—and wasn’t. He was only 
|few personable and negligible millions, 
jo stay in town when “‘nobody”’ is there, 
yom, contrary to popular superstition, the 
e White Lights is about as remote as the 


| 
thenough, however, it was precisely of the 
-ights that Thurston was thinking at the 
mand because of them that he sighed. He 
va his letter case an envelope and made a 
etiled computation on its back. Two tickets 
ssin ballet—third back, Baleony—two dollars 
Soway tickets, twenty cents; hot chocolate, 
) (, after, another dollar; it couldn’t be done 
shan six—without violets. He ran hastily 
shhe bills in his pocketbook and thrust every- 
bek into his pockets. By Jove, he’d do it! 
i sddenly he decided that the morning called 
Seng suit. While he donned this and tried 
ot ties he considered Bakst gravely. It had 
tl Russian ballet, because that year Bakst, 
laiion artist, had incontestable values; this 
exused the two-dollar seats. Not that Thurs- 
Tey to his friends—was a fashion artist; he 
ve'grateful for help in the choosing of ties, as 
hin he finally now settled on could have borne 
38. 
la, his plans carefully—an early start, stop- 
oly tickets on the way; likewise violets. The 
stit was important on account of MacDer- 
_ JacDermott, too, was important in a way— 
et way—being the junior partner in Tony’s firm. 
oted in from somewhere daily, not in one of the 
ityoroduction cars the firm turned out, but in an 
fe(machine, and he had lately betrayed an almost 
og’ increasing propensity for giving Tony lifts to or 
heffice; for which Tony tried hard to be grateful— 
ti coming by way of partners—but through which 
mje than once heart-rendingly occurred to him what 
‘iiwas to roll magnificently past the entrance of 
al ark at the very moment when—well, when he 
dijinetly have been better employed there. 
fas ot, goodness knew, that Tony affected to despise 
he reamed of owning what might be called the irre- 
linimum of one some day—probably in extreme 
. But he had no notion of riding in MacDermott’s 
ay, and as for ownership—well, he removed that 
tia probable day after his death as he sat down to 
aS and unconsciously mingled his morning smile for 
btlr with another little sigh. 
muhing wrong, Tony?” asked his mother brightly 
ithe smile as she glanced up from the coffee cups. 
Wi an amazingly pretty mother; nobody he knew 
pitty a one. The other men openly envied him, 
‘ers were apt to take her for his wife. Her skin 
h and pink as a girl’s; her pretty gray hair, 
Sly dressed, only made her look the younger, and 
oft and frilly things, which Thurston paid for. 
#3 a fact married shockingly young, in the days 
still did so, but her son could not recall her as 
"g been any younger than now; he had a perma- 
S11 of her in which she had always been pretty, 
al smiling as now. The only difference between 
© memories of her and his latest was that in the 
Stace she had sat opposite his father at table, and 
air she had sat opposite him. This final phase had 
for eleven years. He had been twenty-one and 
Win-he took over his father’s responsibilities; now 


His Eyes Had Asked and Hers Had Answered All That 
Anybody Can Answer Who Has Not Been Asked Anything 


he was thirty-two and no longer so very young—except on 
rare spring mornings. That father’s last words had been 
in the nature of a bequest to him: 

““Take care of your mother, Tony.” 

Thurston had done his best; he would have, anyway. 
In fact there was absolutely nothing else he or anyone 
could have done. Elizabeth Randall existed only in rela- 
tion to those she loved and only in order to care for them— 
first, her husband; second, herson; but it would have been 
unthinkable, in the nature of a shock to them all, that she 
should be expected to take care of herself. 

After her husband’s death she simply went on keeping 
house for her son as she had kept it for his father; the 
checks the elder man had formerly signed were now signed 
by the younger; that was all the difference—except indeed 
that Tony’s salary was considerably less than his father’s 
had been; but to this fact his mother had adapted herself 
in what Thurston often felt to be a wonderful way. She 
neither complained nor reminded him; she bought simpler 
clothes and fewer of them, and she made as much of her 
son’s more modest gifts as she had of the father’s costlier 
ones. All this touched Tony extremely. He hated himself 
for not being more successful and able to do more; but 
actually the four rooms and a bath, and the life insurance 
he carried—very small, but added to his father’s it would 
be something for her in the worst of cases—taxed that 
thirty-five per to the limit. 

That four and a bath might have been a standard for its 
class; Elizabeth’s adorning hands had passed over it; 
there was an effect of ever-fresh muslin curtains and ever- 
polished floors; Tony’s favorite food, prettily served, ap- 
peared perennially on the table, and across it an ever-sunny 
face declared all this was a joy. Other men he knew with 
other mothers, anything but ever-smiling; plain, middle- 
aged mothers, without frills, whom Tony surveyed without 
enthusiasm, and Elizabeth Randall with disapproval. She 
could not think why they did not keep themselves young 
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for their sons, in these days of 
bargain counters and understood 
complexions. A little intelligence 
and effort was all that was demanded; and ought love 
to count effort? 

Perhaps as a result of these maternal shortcomings 
most of the other mothers’ sons married betimes and 
set up homes of their own. Thurston had acted as best 
man for so many that he felt himself a middle-aged, 
lingering leaf. Some of his fellows already had families 
growing up, promising youngsters whom Tony half- 
envied them on the rare occasions when he dined at 

their inferior tables; he seldom did dine out, be- 
cause of leaving his mother alone. 

He watched her now as she heated the cups, 
making dainty movements with her hands. 
Other women neglected these details, but Eliza- 
beth Randall never. Tony watching her felt a 
sense of guilt. It was so plain that she had noth- 
ing on her mind but him; he suddenly felt a 
meanness in having planned a pleasure not to 
include her this bright spring day—but three 
tickets 

Her first words deepened this guilty feeling. 

“Such a shame, dear, for you to be cooped up 
all day in that office—days like these.” 

He mustered a smile. ‘Oh, I’m used to it.” 

“Still,” persisted Elizabeth, ‘‘everyone needs 
a little change and brightening now and then.” 

A wild dream shot through her son’s 
brain. Perhaps after all she would under- 
stand; he half opened his lips. 
< “And so ”’ said Elizabeth. 

She finished the sentence with a charm- 
ing smile, and from her opened hands two 
colored slips fell to the table beside her son’s 
plate. Tony took them up and gazed at 
them. The futility—not to say the irony— 
of things! 

“Tt’s not really extravagant, dear boy,” he heard his 
mother saying coaxingly. ‘‘I scrimped them, absolutely, 
out of the table; and you never knew. Five rows back, 
but that doesn’t matter, does it, for a ballet? And it’s no 
use to say you don’t want to, because only the other day 
you were saying you did.” 

Tony did not say he didn’t want to; he only went on 
staring at the tickets, with a little grin which he hoped she 
might take to express his pleasure. There did seem such 
peculiar cruelty in her having selected just—Bakst. 

“Tl have a little supper,”’ said Elizabeth blithely, “and 
your clothes all ready for you to just fall into. Now say 
you’re really pleased!” 

Her son swallowed hard. 

“Of course! Pleased to death,’”’ he responded, but he 
got up from his chair as he said it. ‘‘No; I won’t wait for 
another cup this morning. I’m a little hurried.” 

“Dear, why didn’t you say so! But your lunch is all 
ready.” 

Light as a girl she sprang up and brought from the 
kitchen the delicate sandwiches she prepared with her own 
hands and which the other fellows envied him. In the hall 
she smoothed down his coat collar and handed him his 
cane, 

“Tt’s nice to see you in a spring suit again, dear. Did 
you leave the other where I could send it to be pressed?” 

“Oh, yes. You’ll find it on the chair,” replied Tony ab- 
sently. 

He had but one purpose in life now—to escape Mac- 
Dermott, which now indeed seemed all there was left in 
life to hope for. He kissed her hurriedly, but something in 
her expression, to which he had become as sensitive as his 
father, arrested him. 

“What is it, mother dear?’”’ And as she hesitated his 
fingers moved automatically to his vest pocket. 

“No, no!” said Elizabeth hurriedly. ‘“‘I have some 
still—really.”’ 

Thurston looked down at her. She looked very small 
and frail and brave; he pulled out his pocketbook, de- 
tached a bill and handed her the rest. 

“Oh, I know your ‘some,’” he said lightly. “After 
spending all your money on me you won’t have enough for 
a pair of gloves; and I’ll bet you need them.” 

He stooped and kissed her again. 

“Poor little mother!” he thought as he hastened down 
the steps. ‘Poor little mother!’ he kept repeating, the 
more remorsefully for the prick of resentment that still 
kept pricking; not resentment with her, of course, just re- 
sentment with Fate. He turned at the last step to wave to 
her where she stood in the doorway; then a familiar chug- 
chug caused him to glance over his shoulder, and slink out 
of sight round a corner and behind sheltering shrubs; then 
he sprinted lightly down the street and into the nearest 
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Subway station, where he drew breath, grinning like a fool-’ 


ishly young person instead of a staid bachelor who had 
just undergone one more blow of Fate. And in the end he 
had to wait ten minutes at the Central Park entrance. 

She came at last—a slender slip of a young woman, with 
a boy’s hat, a business coat, a short skirt, and manner as 
of one whose time is money. The coat, turned baldly away 
at the throat, revealed a severe open-collared waist; here 
were no frills or ribbons. 

Their greeting was in the glance they exchanged and the 
easy way their steps fell together. Even the violets did not 
bring a blush; only a measured glance from her dark eyes 
and a brief ‘‘Thank you.” - 

“It’s spring, you know,”’ Thurston offered lamely. 

“Yes, I know,” she returned as briefly; and all appeared 
to be said until she added abruptly: ‘I sometimes wish— 
there weren’t any.” 

“Spring?” asked Tony anxiously. 

She nodded. 

“T know,” he said then in his turn. 

And thus in half-spoken sentences and unsaid things 
moved their conversation to secure which he had raced so 
madly; but all the time they were walking down Broadway 
together, looking into art windows and bookstores. Thurs- 
ton dabbled at odd times in what he honestly believed to 
be vers libre—and perhaps it was; Alma as conscientiously 
lent herself to these efforts as he to her concentration 
Bakstward, which was chiefly in the interest of her fashion 
work. Between them they represented America beginning. 
And always they kept looking into each other’s eyes. 

He had understood—so much better than she had meant 
him to do—about the spring. It was five years now since 
they had made acquaintance on such a day at the little 
lunch place downtown, and every year since they had 
watched together the vernal advent in Central Park, which 
was their great outdoors; and he had bought her on every 
one of those anniversaries that ritual bunch of violets, 
always receiving one violet back. 

And it was four years since he had told her, on a spring 
day like this, all his story—about his father’s death, and 
his mother, and how promotion was due to come sometime, 


but how meantime there was his mother and the flat and. 


the insurance. He had asked nothing of her; honor, whose 
dearest name is pride, forbade; but his eyes had asked and 
hers had answered all that anybody can answer who has 
not been asked anything, and it was perfectly understood 
between them. Since then one cruel spring had succeeded 
another, horribly slow in their individual coming, horribly 
swift in their aggregated flight, and each harder to bear 
and to meet than the last. 

Because of course they were growing older. To-day 
when Tony presently removed his hat, the better to grapple 
with a Bakst drawing of what looked to him like an Arabian 
nightmare, Alma observed with a little tightening of heart- 
strings how the hair on his temples was already quite thin; 
it seemed a piteous fact—in May; as indeed it was. And 
while he was loving the fine straight line and lift of her 
chin he could not help noting also the other fine little lines 
about her eyes and lips, that ought not to have been there, 
and the thinning contours of the cheek and throat. Some- 
thing passionate and resentful surged in him at the sight. 
Why, oh, why had he neglected even this morning—as 
thank God he had—a junior partner who might even this 
very morning have been about to speak the liberating 
word? Instinctively be bent toward the figure at his side, 
and suddenly, born of nothing and without any possible 
excuse for it, they found themselves clasping hands in front 
of an absurd print-shop window, none too secluded at that, 
looking their radiant misery into each other’s eyes. Every- 
thing was being said all over again—without anything 
being said. 

“And you aren’t utterly tired, even now,” Tony found 
himself saying after unknown intervals of time, “‘of waiting 
for me?” 

“Oh, I'll wait forever,’”’? she answered with an angry, 
beautiful little laugh. ‘‘We’ll have to, I guess,”’ she added 
with the faintest bitter emphasis, immediately effaced by 
hier tightening clasp. 

“No, no. That promotion’s really due to come to me,” 
Tony earnestly affirmed. “‘MacDermott has almost culti- 
vated me lately and said things that make me almost sure 
they’re going to ”” Then he suddenly’ dropped her 
hand. ‘‘You’re right! I had no business to speak’’—he 
was quite unaware he hadn’t spoken—“I—I didn’t mean 
to. It was an—an accident.” 

The hand seized and closed on his again; warm, mother- 
ing; through every nerve he felt its comfort—also its ery. 

“‘Y ou did exactly right—to speak’’—she too had no idea 
he had said nothing. “It was your duty. Why shouldn’t 
you speak?” ; 

“Because,’’ he answered recklessly, “‘I know all about 
the things you don’t.’ I know what it costs to—to keep 
house, and what a little way what I make goes. And of 
course if I were any good at all I’d be making more. Good 
heavens, it’s absurd! I’ll never get ahead—never be 
able 

For just one moment she looked away; he felt her going 
and clung to her hand insensibly, like a drowning man. 
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Then she spoke evenly: ‘‘Never mind; we’ve got each 
other. And as for—houses and things. I don’t have to 
have them. I’m—I’m not a frilly kind of woman at all, 
you know. I don’t have to have the things they have; I 
don’t even want them, I hate them!”’ she added with sud- 
den energy. ‘‘And I’m used to taking care of myself.” 

The pride of this last both thrilled and stung him. 

““T know—you’re wonderful, but ——” 

She stopped him. 

“We don’t have to talk of this now, and—we won’t say 
anything to—anybody.” 

“Of course not,’ Thurston assented miserably. “‘It’s 
not an engagement; I won’t ask any woman to marry me 
until—I can marry.” 

The modern girl looked the modern girl’s impatience of 
an outworn creed; which the modern man is still struggling 
to understand. 

“Well, don’t worry; you haven’t asked me yet. You 
can call it a disengagement if you like that better.” 

And glancing up to meet these arrows Tony encountered 
a kind heaven in her eyes, fuller than the actual one of 
spring and promise. Instantly his doubts fell from him; 
he stopped being reasonable—and miserable; and recog- 
nized in himself a natural capacity for miracles, which is, 
in fact, the birthright of every normal being. This uplifting 
consciousness, in which he saw himself boldly demanding 


_ increases, lasted until he parted from her at the door of the 


fashion loft, three floors above his office. It was here she 
gave him the annual violet. 

Five minutes later in the seclusion of the coop he tempo- 
rarily occupied in one of the inner offices, having laid the 
violet tenderly to sleep between two leaves of paper and 
religiously inscribed it with the date, he felt for his letter 
case, to consign it and it was not. In his hot haste to 
escape MacDermott he had failed to transfer it from the 
other suit. He hoped his mother would—but of course she 
would—go through the pockets before sending it to the 
tailor. His hand, stretched toward the telephone, was 
withdrawn. Sudden death might overtake his mother, but 
no such failure of her meticulous habits as lightly sending 
a suit to be pressed with unsearched pockets; her house- 
wifely motions were as calculable as the calendar. Insen- 
sibly her son smiled—and then sighed. For now that he 
was reminded of his mother he was reminded also of the 
simple tragedy. of his situation; the two women he adored 
did not love each other. Neither of them had said so, but 
he acutely knew it. 

At first he had made a man’s pathetic attempt to remedy 
the matter. Bringing them together he had judged would 
be—must be—all that was needed, since how could twosuch 
admirable natures. but mutually admire? In practice it 
had not worked out that way. Something veiled and all but 
hostile lay between them. Thurston supposed it was what 
you call temperament; he had never once dreamed it was 
what you call Tony. But he could see for himself only too 
plainly that they did not get on. A coldness never ob- 
servable at other times hid Alma’s warmth in his mother’s 
presence; and his pained observation taught him that there 
were things in his mother Alma did not quite understand. 

The last experience of this nature had been so unfruitful 
that he had never cared to renew it; and yet nothing at 
all had taken place on that occasion. He had deliberately 
abstracted himself, affecting to bury himself in newspapers, 
the better to create an intimacy between the women, and 
from this approximate seclusion he had silently contrasted 
while admiring the types. 

The mater had looked unusually lovely—even for the 
mater—in some new frilly daintiness, such as one couldn’t 
think of her without, and wouldn’t if one could. On the 
other hand, Alma, in the other kind of thing, and the way 
she wore it, had seemed to him—vwell, immense. But he 
had caught his mother looking at her—secretly, of course— 
as if Alma weren’t dressed at all. 

What his mother had really been thinking was ‘‘Only 
her evil genius can inspire her to do her hair and dress like 
that! And if she’s like this at twenty-eight, what will she 
be at forty-eight? Conversely, when his mother had tried 
to draw Alma out, on the natural topic of fashions, and 
then, fashions falling cold, on curtains and sofa cushions 
and embroidered centerpieces, Alma had told her flatly 
that she only cared for bare rooms, and had looked at the 
open-worked and hemstitched thingumbobs bought—all 
but given away—at the midwinter sales as if she had an 
animosity against such things in particular. What Alma 
had been bitterly thinking as she looked severely at all the 
pretty things was: ‘‘And it is for things like this, thou- 
sands of things like this, that he is losing all his youth and 
chance of happiness. Oh, I will never have one of them 
while I live!” 

His mother had looked quite discouraged at last, and he 
had felt sorry for her, but secretly he agreed with Alma. 
He loved the idea of bare rooms—as she said it; fluff was 
all right for the mater, and he wouldn’t have had her dream 
he didn’t adore it, but sometimes he himself felt distinctly 
fed up with it. He wouldn’t want the mater changed in 
anything, but what a thing was the new girl, the modern 
girl, the man’s girl, playmate and companion and comrade 
of men! What a life a man might lead with someone who 


didn’t mind not having things, in a bare fla 
enough to it for living and working and eating 
rest somehow made up in better things. Not 
any clear idea what these better things were 
things, maybe; vivid things anyway ae just t 
rugs and doilies. 

All that background, as they called it, was ne 
the mater; she was made to be shielded and 
so that she i in turn could take care of everybo 
him with tenderness to think of her; but wh 
of Alma—he had to get up from his chair an 
front of the room and stare out of the windo 
distance. Bs, 

Tenderness wasn’t the word for it—theam V 
for what a man felt for that kind of won 
have to be coined new—like the type: 

Ah, well, you don’t get promotion by 
windows. He walked back and seated him 
Halfway down the next page of figures he f 
end of his penholder moodily. How do you 
women like each other who.don’t? And how 
mote the sensibilities of junior partners that 
their turn promote you? if 

Had he only known it the answer to the | 
could have been given him by his moth 
confidently calculable movements was goil 
surprising ones at this very moment. Ith 
day of surprises, beginning with the mome 
duly directed the junior partner on his wz 
delay, she had gone back into the house wit 
of roses to open and read the note he hi 
hand. And as she read her face changed 

No woman—especially not a woman 
past, and most expecially not Elizabeth 
have read such a note unmoved. The jun 
told her—not in the note—that she was 
now he could have specified a pink one. 
ever, was not altogether a bolt from the 
Dermott was a keen observer of times and 
beth had practiced none of Tony’s small « 
evasion; thus it had come about that the ju 
more often missed the son than the moth 
ported car quite as frequently overtook an 
her. 

Tf she had occasionally failed to mention th 
dental happenings to Tony the reason was | 
double; you could never be quite sure how 
would view attentions of this sort to his mo 
she herself could not, in Tony’s own inte 
rebuff, since who knew better than she h 
junior partner held Tony’s future in his h 
delicately cultivated, while delicately checking 
ing friendship of a gentleman who was one, é 
passed-away—deplorably—standards of her 
his. It was indeed their kinship in tastes wh 
him to her first; the old-fashioned home 
devotion she lavished, the grace and charm } 
she embroidered existence for a plain automobil 

The junior partner was a lonely man, growi 
Elizabeth Randall blushed, liked him the 
had liked him already very well indeed—andil 
away to read again, even while she happily de 
sacrifice him whole to dear Tony. She put 
water till the evening, when she would wear the 
Russian ballet, and Tony should have a bud. ~ 
magnificent roses, from the junior partner’s” 
the florist’s. Either way they came by autom¢ 
ever married the junior partner would have al 
these stood for, the junior partner thrown in 
no small asset. For a fleeting moment Elizabei 
acknowledged this. i 

But what were flowers or automobiles or al 
with them compared with the privilege of 
happy? She had been in love once, and s 
love—of course not—with the junior part 
was grateful to him for being in love with he 
an almost fierce thrill of pride that she had hi 
and she felt grateful again to the man she ¥ 
reject for this fine joy of renunciation he 
She was also grateful to him with the secret 
woman to whom, having no other, the passing’ 
to waken love is as the passing of life’s very pur 
is it, indeed, to be beloved, but to know tha 
you is not yet over? Who can be insensible ' 
dead? And women like Elizabeth Randall are 
until the lid is clamped over them and the 
and then they rise again and live and bloom 
of their men kind. 

So Elizabeth went softly about the house, 
kind thoughts of the man whom she meant t 
her ministering hands smoothed and dusted 
and made important the routine of the 
with the joyous knowledge that she was di 
stn herself to dust and putter, of her 
of love for Tony. She smoothed his pillo 
his head, and when nothing else remaine¢ 
vented to do she turned her attention to the 
the chair. (Concluded on Page 37. 
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Released by the Armistice, the three 
most popular styles are now available 
for civilian use. Let your Jeweler 


show you these Elgins. 


“Pershing” 


This is the “cushion 
shape,” as pictured 
in above close-up of 
the Big Fist. Heavy 
pigskin strap. 
Nickel 

Gold-filled or 


Silver 


The “Foch”’ style 
is the round shape 
as here shown, with 
khaki or pigskin 
strap. ~ 
Nickel. . . . $18.50 
Gold-filled or 

Silver . .... $21.00 


“Kitchener” 


The ‘“‘Kitchener’’ 
style is the square 
shape as shown 
above. Wide pig- 
skin strap, double. 
Nickell. eye 20 
Gold-filled or 
Silverisee. es aepoo 


Remember, these strap watches are 
but three of the many .Elgin styles 


“‘Life,’’ says the traveling man, ‘‘is 
just catching one train after another. 
Like any other successful business, mine 
has to run on schedule, and my Elgin 
strap watch is the answer. With the 
time always before me, I know exactly 
where I’m at. 


“Yes, and it’s a satisfaction to own 
a watch that’s never dropped, never left 
under my pillow—as plainly visible in my 
berth at midnight as at high noon. For 
a handy extra watch for a man on the 
road—or for any other active man—there’s 
nothing like the Elgin strap watch with 
the black dial.” 


Genuine black-dial full-luminous 


Elgins, in your choice of the three styles 
of case and strap here pictured—now 
ready at your Jeweler’s. “The Armistice 
releases them for civilian use. 


_ Handy in winter, when gloves and 
overcoat make fumbling in your pocket 
clumsy and unsafe. 


Handy in summer, when you wear 
no vest and half the time no coat. 


Buy one while you can get it. ij 


All three styles have genuine Elgin 
movements—American through and 
through. Specially constructed for hard 
outdoor use. Wear one a week and 
you'd feel lost without — z 


(Concluded from Page 34) 
se lifted it it was not in the least by 
tof hers that the fatal letter case flew 
it was by sheer accident of Tony’s 
iat morning that the contents flew 
‘Dlizabeth gathered them all up with 
ell hand; she would as soon have 
| of breaking into her son’s office 
,0f looking at his private papers. 
tese things simply were not done she 
« to be told. 
« a half-open envelope in the course 
alating career deposits a photograph 
avard on the floor and encircles it 
esheer malevolence of little white 
«ated ‘May, 19—”’ and many Mays 
he most scrupulous eye cannot help 
nd seeing, being impressed. 
picked them up with first a still and 
hitening face, and a tremulous 
lizabeth Randall grew cold, and at 
« her fingers moved mechanically. 
7 final base bit of paper chanced to 
- nciled memorandum hastily thrust 
sof all that morning; from it, in 
‘neat and clerkly hand, stared the 
i “Balcony seats, 4.00; chocolate, 
.); Subway, 20 cts.”’ 
w she knew why Tony had seemed 
She came, indeed, into the posses- 
o many kinds of knowledge all at 
tt they overwhelmed her and she 
sl briefly into the chair that had 
(} suit, with it and all the other 
ance of what she knew grasped 
‘nds. 
den she began to examine these— 
snately, like one with a definite task 
._ ‘he array of violets, each with its 
-leir annual gravestones—set the 
weal fingers to trembling again, and 
s» turned the photograph over and 
ietoic brief Alma of the donor under- 
mvith the legend, in Tony’s hand, di 
m—Tony had been proud when he 
hof that—something choked Eliza- 
Radall. 
tls time—and she had never known! 
uied the photograph again. How 
imagine he would care—seriously 

zilike that? Why, she was almost a 
\ay had he been at such pains to 
alrom her that he did? It was un- 
itwas so unfilial—which meant so 
>‘Iny—that she began in a frightened 
oink about it. 

c(rse she had realized, in a vague 
n,hat Tony might marry in a far-off, 
e me—but so far-off that she had 
ased herself what in that case would 
2ef her. Why, to her he was hardly 
‘Is youth; and besides that it had 
th very foundation fact of life that 
fed as perfectly for Tony’s .happi- 
'S 2 for hers. 
d uw here it was—or here was why it 
t,or the case was clear as day; it 


ibe clearer: Tony’s salary might. 


*a| of one woman; it couldn’t pos- 
a> care of two women. Tony had 
ited that, too, and this was the ex- 
ic of everything. True, this girl 
-took a pride in working; but mar- 


id that too; Tony, if you came to 
it, had understood many things. 
sum of the understandings had 
acrifice, the sacrifice of his youth, 
Fess, to her, his mother. And she 
‘Vv’ suspected. 

he can I do?” she thought. ‘What 
By I must do something—but 


* aswer was plain; she must remove 
‘fm her son’s shoulders. He must 
h i chance to be happy—what he 
Atvas happy anyway, however mis- 
~ ven Alma had her rights; it was 
ini to Hlizabeth to think she was 
£10ther woman from being happy — 
yn her of her right to be loved and 
; ? of. But who—who was to take 
% tr? 

oxed about Tony’s room piteously. 
Sth a pretty room. Alma liked bare 
low many things Tony would 
Puwould never say so; men are so 
us She wandered through all the 
relessly, loving them with a kind 
510, as we love faces of those we are 
t0»se. How dear it had been—this 
es with Tony. Nothing else would 
©: dear. But she must give it up, 
vet up in such a way that Tony 
heer know what it had cost her. 

4 oment this thought of renuncia- 
alld her—and then cold terror seized 
al) She was forty-nine years old, 
‘was to become of her? ‘The world 
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stretched before her like a vast desert. She 
had left her father’s home, a mere girl, for 
her husband’s; and after her husband there 
had been her son. But after her son who 
was there to whom she could possibly turn 
to take his place? What was there in the 
world but Tony? 

Her agitated wanderings had led her to 
the right place for an answer. It came, 
wafted to her as clearly as words from the 
tall pink roses in the front room, and in the 
natural familiar form of incense. There was 
the junior partner. 

Slowly a look of high resolve came into 
Elizabeth’s face. She would marry the 
junior pene! and leave Tony free. Then 
he could marry Alma—and be happy. It 
was a solution which took care of every- 
thing, including the junior partner; for it 
did not enter Elizabeth’s head to doubt 
that she should make him happy too. Sub- 
consciously she must have known that it 
was not in her to marry any man—and not 
make him happy. The hard part would be 
telling Tony in such a way that he should 
never guess. She dreaded his straight, 
searching glance. 

And suddenly she took a great resolu- 
tion. She called up the junior partner and 
said about three words to him in a thin, 
shaky little voice, and then rang him off so 
abruptly that he nearly had an apoplexy 
then and there before he had her rung on 
again. And before she had listened to more 
than three sentences from him she rang 
him off anew and subsided pinkly into a 
chair, with her heart beating fast, but also 
with a little smile coming and going; and 
as she smiled insensibly her fingers began 
softly to pat her pretty hair into place. 

The junior partner, after frantic and 
repeated ringing, took to issuing frenzied 
and contradictory orders in the office, the 
last being a hurry one for flowers—he had 
already forgotten the morning roses—and 
then he rose and passed like a whirlwind 
through the building, bringing up at the 
coop where the least. conspicuous of his 
clerks sat computing figures with what all 
at once struck the employer as remarka- 
ble and unrewarded fidelity. Finding the 
whole plant suddenly too constrictive for 
the exuberance of his mood he was im- 
pressed, as he penetrated to it, by the nar- 
row confine in which Youth sat, pent and 
uncomplaining. 

“Something ought to be done for him,” 
he mentally resolved, and made note to 
take up the matter with Sotherwaite at 
once. 

As he walked in, with the unceremonious 
entrance of a superior, his ear was saluted 
by the following: 

“Yes, it’s me—Tony. What’sup? . .. 
A headache—you! First of your life, 
isn’t it? . . . What—not go to the 
ballet? As bad as that!.. . . Shall I call 
the doctor? Oh, of course, dear, if 
you feel that way, and you’re sure it isn’t 
anything. . Anybody I could think 
of? Oh”—here the speaker became afflicted 
with a cough—‘“‘ why, ye-es, I guess so. Of 
course I can’t be sure, but’’—casually— 
“there’s Miss Cayvan, for instance, right 
here in the building; and she takes a kind 
of interest in Bakst, I believe—that kind of 
thing. I could ask her.... What’s that? 
Bring her up to supper? But are you 
able? . Bring Alma up to supper! 
Like it? . Well, you should worry!” 
Here Tony threw back his head and 
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laughed right into the telephone. “You 
bet she’ll come! I’ll see she does. Only I’m 
awiully sorry about your head. . . . 
What—What? What! S-say that again, 
will you? I ——” 

_At this point the junior partner relieved 
him of a telephone which seemed about to 
fall from his hand. Tony made a dash to 
recover it; he glared at the junior partner; 
he did not intend him to know that his 
mother had suddenly gone insane. The 
junior partner held him off with one hand, 
and laughed as he spoke into the receiver: 

“Hlizabeth ——” 

“Hlizabeth!’’ Tony muttered weakly. 

“T’ll tell him myself; he doesn’t seem in 
full possession of his faculties at present.” 

_ “Holy smoke!” exclaimed Tony, sub- 
siding on a desk corner. 

The next moment he rushed at the tele- 
phone, snatching it from his superior’s 
hand. 

“ Darling—dearest—mother ! 
you? I—I—I—I ——” : 

“Stutterer!’”’ said the Junior partner 
with mild contempt, repossessing himself 
of the instrument. “Elizabeth, what he is 
trying to say is that he’s coming right up. 
Yes; allright, Elizabeth.” 

He seemed to love that word, thought 
Tony, stealing a glance at him. The junior 
partner hung up the receiver definitely and 
faced Tony. 

““My car’s outside; go right up and have 
it out with your mother.” 

He handed Tony his hat and thrust his 
gloves into his helpless hands. Mechan- 
ically Tony turned to depart. Something, 
he knew, should be said, but there was not 
a word in him—till he had seen his mother. 
At the door he turned; his troubled glance 
sought MacDermott, and in an instant 
MacDermott was at his side, his hand out. 

“Thurston—Tony—you don’t mind? 
You can trust her to me, can’t you?” 

“Tt’s only,” said Tony, “that I didn’t 
dream—and I couldn’t bear her not to be 
happy, sir. I’ve always tried ve 

““And you’ve succeeded. I hope to God I 
succeed half as well. Thurston—I’ll do my 
best !”’ 

The grip of his hand as he said it kept 
Tony rubbing his a good part of the way 
uptown, but somehow it helped to reassure 
him. He began to smile a little, and pres- 
ently to smile more. The junior partner, 
as he still found it easiest to think of him, 
had bade him come back with the car, 
adding that he would send it back a second 
time. “And you needn’t particularly hurry 
either; the park’s pretty this time of year.” 

That raised the question whether in his 
turn he should tell his mother or whether 
it would be fairer to Alma to tell her first 
that he intended to marry her—at once. 
On the whole, it seemed peculiarly Alma’s 
business, so he wouldn’t say a thing. 

Elizabeth, hoping desperately that she 
should seem natural, might have spared 
herself; anything whatever would have 
seemed natural, by now, to herson. More- 
over, if she was not the radiantly happy 
woman she appeared no woman in private 
life has a right to so much dramatic talent. 
Finally, you can always fool the superior 
male; deep down in her heart it was Alma 
she was secretly afraid of. 

If she had heard the conversation of the 
young people later on, on their way up—a 
circuitous way—her fears would have been 
confirmed. 


Is_ that 
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“But does she love him?” Alma asked 
gravely, her own thrilling happiness only 
making her seem the quieter. 

“Of course—since she’s going to marry 
him,” Tony answered blithely, stroking the 
hand in his under the sedate covering of 
the robe. “‘He’s really an awfully good old 
scout.” 

Alma gave him a quick glance. 

“It seems so—sudden.” ; 

“Things are always sudden—when they 
happen; this is,” his fingers emphasized 
gently. 

Alma was silent a moment, only half 
convinced. She wanted with her whole lib- 
erated heart to love Tony’s mother, and 
now that she no longer saw her as the - 
destroyer of Tony’s happiness—that was 
the thing she had resented—the sacrifice of 
Tony—it seemed to her it would be quite 
easy to love Elizabeth Randall—that is, 
unless she was going to do a thing which 
Alma in her severe young heart could only 
characterize as deserting Tony to marry the 
junior partner’s money. It was a hideous 
suspicion, but Alma remembered the years 
of frilly things. 

“Do you think she knows about us?” 
she asked abruptly. 

“What —mother? Bless me, no! Hasn’t 
the faintest notion—any more than I had 
about them! I came awfully near giving her 
a hint, but thought I ought toask you first.” 

“Thanks,” said Alma, faintly ironical. 

Her heart beat fast as she entered the 
little flat. - But faster still beat Elizabeth’s 
as she stood to welcome the bride her son 
brought her. It seemed to her as to Alma 
that things affecting their whole lives were 
going to be decided in that moment’s meet- 
ing. There was a tumult in her blood which 
she thought they must hear as she waited 
for what she might read in Alma’s first 
glance. What she was unaware of was the 
expression of her own, fixed on the girl 
Tony loved, the girl she was giving Tony 
up to. 

And Alma, lifting her eyes coldly—saw. 
She gavea little, startled, inarticulate sound 
and walked straight into the arms which 
opened and then closed about her. 

“There, ’’ said Elizabeth softly, “‘there!”’ 
and began stroking the smooth brown head. 
Alma caught the hand in hers and brought 
it to her warm, young lips. 

“Mother!’’ was what Alma said, but the 
tone had all the quality of one who says 
“My child!” 

Elizabeth’s heart leaped to that caress 
in it. 

Tony, looking on, gaped in astonishment. 
They had never understood each other one 
little bit, and now it appeared they under- 
stood each other and everything else be- 
sides, without a word—all in a moment— 
just like that! Weren’t women the amazing 
limit ! 

Elizabeth was suddenly and deeply 
happy. Mysteriously and beautifully Alma 
had gone subtly, over to the ranks of 
those whom life continually raised up to 
stand between itself and her, people to love 
and care for, and be cared for by in return. 
She had felt the spiritual adoption in that 
quick surrender, the protecting tone. It 
was almost as if instead of being a daugh- 
ter Alma had been another son. Alma 
would love her; and to win the. love of 
Tony’s wife and thus doubly secure Tony’s 
happiness was worth any imaginable re- 
nunciation. 

Even as she thought the word Elizabeth’s 
eyes turned with a new, soft and grateful 
tenderness—not to her son but to the junior 
partner, and the junior partner’s heart 
leaped like a young man’s. 

He was stricken with a sharp contrition, 
as toward Tony, who would be left with 
no one but Alma to console him; doubt- 
less a nice, but quite ordinary and modern 
young girl; and again he vowed within 
himself to take it up with Sotherwaite the 
first thing in the morning. 

Unaware of this compensation preparing, 
Tony was gazing at Alma—and with no 
care who saw. Elizabeth saw; she slipped 
gently from the girl’s side without his even 
perceiving it. For a moment the full pang 
of that bereavement turned her world 
black; the next, instinctively as a bird toa 
lighthouse, she had flown to MacDermott’s 
side, and as his quick hands reached out to 
draw her near she felt herself being drawn 
again out of darkness into safety, warmth, 
light—home. 

There was still somebody in the world 
to whom she was indispensable—as indis- 
pensable as Alma to Tony. And as this 
was all she had ever asked of life Elizabeth 
began again to feel deeply happy. 
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Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


The Salesman’s Roadster Delivers, [oo 


The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


SIZES 
1,250 Ibs. 


1,500 Ibs. 
2,000 Ibs. 
3,000 Ibs. 
4,000 lbs. 
7,000 Ibs. 
10,000 Ibs. 


Also semi-trailers 


Bodies for every 
business. 


and quick deliveries are made to customers by the 
Loomis Lumber Company, Baltic and Nevins Avenues, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Two Trailmobiles drawn by a single passenger car—one 
being loaded while the other is out—replace three teams, haul- 
ing up steep inclines and over bad roads. They roll so easily 
they can be moved about the yard by hand when fully loaded. 

Most Trailmobiles are pulled by trucks but the light sizes can 
be used with either truck or passenger car. Hundreds of lumber 
yards and other businesses have learned with astonishment the 
economies that are possible. They are setting new low records 
for delivery cost. 

Trailmobiles are built like a truck to haul truck loads at 
automobile speeds. Add only 10 per cent to operating cost of 
car or truck. Last for years. 


Write for booklet, ‘““Economy in Hauling’’ 
The Trailmobile Co. 503-523 E. Fifth St. Cincinnati, O. 


‘Te SOLICITOR’S roadster is hitched to a Trailmobile 


The Trailmobile proposition is as attractive to the dealer as to the user. Trailmobile dealers 
are doing an ever-growing profitable business. British and European representation desired. 


Contractors to 
the U.S. 
Government 


t 


Glegance Without Oxtravadance : 
| mong people who want only the best, as well 
as in homes where economy must come First, 
EVERWEAR is a Favorite. This trim,dressy 
hosiery~distinctive for its neat Elexweev Et at 
the ankle~combines elegance with economy 
{ Men like its durability and neatness as much 
as women admire its dainty beauty and shape- 
liness. { In silk, lisle and cotton, for men, wom- 
en and children~at a wide range of prices 
EVERWEAR: HOSIERY*CO., -MILWAUKEE. 
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stocks, accountancy, and so on. As the 
society grows and spreads into branches 
salesmen who show business aptitude and 
initiative are selected to take charge of the 
branch shops. Here begins a very impor- 
tant part of the training. 

“‘When the history of the great war comes 
to be written in all its fullness the world will 
be amazed to learn what a great part the 
codperative organization and the influence 
of its ideals have played in securing the 
best interests of the nations affected by the 
war. I refer directly to the influence and 
work of the associations of workingmen 
and women. Whether you look to Britain 
or France or Russia, or even among the 
Central Powers of Europe arrayed against 
the forces of democracy and liberty, the 
result is the same. Every government has 
been faced with the necessity of providing 
for the needs of its civil population out of a 
depleted larder and a world shortage of 
foodstuffs and other necessaries of life. 

“The stocks available to the civil popu- 
lation were still further reduced by the 
necessity of insuring to the army at 
the Front a full supply of the best that the 
world afforded. Faced with the necessity 
of distributing supplies on the basis of the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes; con- 
fronted also with the possibility—if they 
failed to secure something like equitable 
distribution—of discontent and anarchy at 
home, the governments of Europe sepa- 
rately but as if with one consent adopted 
a national form of codperation. We are far 
from saying that their application of codp- 
erative methods was complete or even sci- 
entifically applied. The governments had 
commandeered stocks, fixed prices and di- 
rected the channels through which goods 
should pass to the consumers. The codper- 
ative societies were not only practically 
immune from all the severities of control, 
except the difficulty in obtaining supplies, 
but their experience and practice had been 
the touchstone of government prices and 
the consumers’ needs during the war. 
Again, it must not be assumed that the 
prices which have been fixed by the Minis- 
try of Food have been the lowest at which 
codperators could conduct their business.” 

In any large town, particularly in the 
north of England, you cannot walk for ten 
minutes through any industrial neighbor- 
hood without coming on two or three 
branches of the codperative store that 
serves it. If they are merely local branches 
they will look like any ordinary shop. If 
you happen to strike the central store you 
will find it housed in an imposing block of 
buildings not much different from the de- 
partment store in the United States. 


ividends and Rebates. 


The main feature of the codperative store 
is that it exists not for the general public 
but for its registered customers, and as a 
rule no one but the registered customer 
gets a cent of profit out of the concern. That 
does not mean that the ordinary housewife 
cannot buy at a codperative store. She 
can. You can go into a store yourself and 
buy a pair of shoes or a soft hat or a loaf of 
bread or a leg of mutton or a stone of pota- 
toes or a ton of coal, and pay for them at 
the market price. The store has no objec- 
tion to selling to you, but if you want to 
reap the advantages that give the codpera- 
tive movement its reason for existence you 
must become a member and get an official 
number. That is a very simple matter. All 
that is necessary is to invest anything, from 
five dollars to a thousand, in thestore. Five 
per cent is paid on the money and at the 
same time you become entitled to a share 
in the profits of the business, in proportion 
not to your holding of stock but to the 
volume of your purchases over the counter. 

Every time the mechanic’s wife goes to 
the store for her week’s groceries or her 
bread or her fuel or her pots and pans she 
gives her number at the pay desk and re- 
ceives in return a check with the amount 
of her purchase marked on it. At the end 
of every quarter the store’s books are bal- 
anced, and all the profits, after payment of 
rent, wages, management expenses and the 
fixed dividend on capital, are divided among 
the member-purchasers in proportion to 
the totals of their accounts with the store 
for the period. 


There is one exception to that: Tr 
tion to the payment to purchasers ¢] 
often a small bonus given to emp] 
The principle involved in that is impc 
but the actual benefit to the emplo: 
small, as is shown by the fact that i 
the 1484 retail codperative stores in 
Britain paid out nearly sixty millio 
lars in profits divided among purd 
and only about three hundred and x 
thousand dollars in bonus to emp 
The rate at which members get repa 
varies in different societies and at di 
periods from perhaps four per cent to) 
and a half per cent of what they hay 
inthe precedingthreemonths. Thata 
they can either draw in cash or rein 
the store at five or six per cent inter 


Customers and Capitalisi 


That is a bare outline of the ¢ 
principles on which the codperatiye 
ment is based, but it gives no ad 
impression of the hold the moyeme 
established on the industrial comm 
in Great Britain. To get that you1 
go and explore for yourself the possi 
of aparticularstore. Take asa faire) 
the society—the full title of every 
store is ‘Industrial Codperative § 
Ltd.’’—at Plymouth, one of the larg 
most prosperous in the south of Hi 
The locality served by the society c 
a population of 250,000 people, ; 
these it is claimed that’ 180,000 dr 
greater part of their commodities fr 
central store or its branches. The 
membership of thestore ismorethan 
but most of these are buying noi 
single person but for a family, so t) 
number squares well enough with tl 
000 given above. Each member | 
dollars or more—oftenca good deal 
invested in the business. The mem! 
at once the customers and capitalist 
concern belongs to them. They fir 
and they buy from it, and at the 
every quarter they get back a subi 
dividend based on the amount of th: 
chases. in 

A coéperative society of this type 
its net wide. At the central store, ' 
restaurant, its library and its lectu 
you can buy anything man, woman 
can need, from a pint of milk to 
coal. But in volume of business the 
store probably does a good deal lesst 
total of its branches. They are s 
throughout the town and in a nw 
surrounding villages, while in other’ 
where there is no actual store, amot 
service from Plymouth connects t 
sumer direct on two or three on 
with the central establishment. Tht 
store may stock every kind of god, 
may deal in one particular line, 
milk or bread or meat or vegetables 
recent shortage of labor and trar 
scheme was devised to reduce the di 
of milk by setting up milk depots. 
the town, at which consumers coulc 
what they needed, without going m' 
a few hundred yards from their do 

Though the most striking featur 
codperative movement is the pecun 
vantage it gives to its members| 
other purposes than merely financié 
societies before paying out the 4 
dividend deduct an assessment, Uf! 
five per cent, for educational P 


laid-out grounds. Two of the 
beautiful surroundings, have bee 
as guest houses, at which me 
society—the great majority 0 
be remembered, mechanics 
week or a week-end or a fo: 
representing a bare margin above © 
costs. From time to time lecture’ 
arranged here, three days 0 
(Continued on Pag 
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ars —that sends a boy home 
; “ with an appetite! 
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ROWN BEAUTY BEANS—there’s a 
dish for hungry boys! 
| Wholesome food they are—good beans that 
taste like more. 
: Brown Beauty Beans are zew—different from 
| any beans you have ever known, tender 
beans that melt away in your mouth. 
| Brown Beauty Beans come prepared in a 
jae tasty sauce. 
A quick dish—just warm them up; five min- 
__utes on the fire and they’re piping hot, 
ready for the table. 
They tempt all the grown-ups, too. Try 
them, and see. 
And where can you find such tempting fare 
that costs so little? 
: Tell the man at your grocery store you want 
_ Brown Beauty Beans. Then, fix your mouth 
| for a treat. 


If he hasn’t his supply as yet, please send 
us his name. 


MARSHALL CANNING COMPANY 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


PRODUCT 


A NEW FOOD 
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Such Fun 


ND such healthy fun—keeps them 
out of doors, and out of mischief! 
o Delight your kiddies with this sturdy little 


/ horsie that “steers.” Safe—Durable—Easy- 
running. Four wheels—won't tip over. 


: Horsie-Toddler is made in Four Sizes: 


No, 2--10.months to1% years. 2 2S a ~ $2.75 
No. 3114 years to 34% years._....-_- Poss pa ets Esky $3.25 
No! 47-314 Pyears 10.5 vents ss. a $3.75 
No. 5--5 years to 7. years.___. heyy Dems ot tame nel yle $4.25 


Add 50 cents to above prices west of the Rockies 


Ask your dealer for the Horsie-Toddler. If not in stock, send 
retail price to us—'we will ship at once—charges prepaid, 


_ The Richards-Scott Co. 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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t| to the study of economic or social 
eiry subjects. 

ezuest houses happen to lie off the 
orailway, and in order that they may 
ito the fullest uses the management 
> ciety, having little use through the 
» months for its motor coal carts, 
10 out as chars-d-bancs and runs half- 
»s out from Plymouth to the house 
east, carrying its members ten miles 
» ten miles back, giving them tea 
eging them twenty-five cents for 
ice. 

ris a typical program of these con- 
Ct: 
Vink: Saturday, August 4, to Friday, Au- 


5 0. 
tu. to 10:30 A.M. Morning Lectures, fol- 
w by discussion. Subject of course for week: 
i¢'uture of British Codperation. 
pa. to 8:00 P. M., Evening Classes. 
Sweets: CLAss A: The Report of the Co- 
operative Survey Committee. 
Crass B: The Codperative Control 
of Raw Materials. 
Crass C: Coéperative Finance. 


MORNING LECTURES 

. Monbay 
SssecT—The Lessons of the Past and Their 

pn of Future Possibilities. 

| Dairy SuBsecT—Retail and Wholesale 
riltion. “ 
= Dany Sussect—The Necessity for Co- 
ate Control. 
© Datty Sussect—Powers and Limitations 
ies in Raising Capital. 


TUESDAY 


S\sEcT—The Future in Home Markets. 
A)Datty Sussect—Codperative Production. 
B Daity SussecT—Requirements Essential 
Oiperative Control. 

0| Datty SussecT—Present-Day Resources 
Pir Increase. 


2 bdperative wholesale society is a 
kole organization. It is a vast pro- 
@oncern which supplies practically 
the retail stores affiliated with 
elation of the retail store to the 
2 society is exactly that of the 
consumer to the retail store. 
re becomes a member of the 
society, investing capital in it, 
om it, and receiving back period- 
share of the wholesale society’s 
the form of a dividend on what it 
ased. This dividend, of course, 
1y the retail societies’ stores are 
h the products of the wholesale 
aistead of those of private manu- 
On that basis the codperative 
» society has built up one of the 
st jrading concerns in the United 
jo}. Its turnover in 1917, the last 
owhich official figures are published, 
de two hundred and seventy million 
and the volume of trade is steadily 
| It owns tea plantations and 
mes, wharves and granaries and 
flour mills and shoe and clothing 
foundries and farms—every kind 
nshort, needed to supply, through 
am of the distribution stores, the 
(a clientéle amounting to some 
' fifteen million people. 


‘ggestive Experiments 


sment as vast as this has become 
entirely escape the strictures of 
athetic critics. One of its foun- 
inciples is to “‘conciliate the con- 
nterests of the capitalists, the 
tnd the purchaser, through the 
1b: division among them of the fund 
ety known as profit.” That is an 
‘atsideal; and so far as the capitalist 
ne urchaser are concerned it is com- 
) ‘alized, for under the codperative 
mM te capitalist and the purchaser are 
sre the scheme fails to fulfill early 
Si regard to its own employees. In 
istioutive societies, as has been said, 
ap yees often share to a small extent 
Garterly dividend. But in the case 
* Violesale society, which is an em- 
a very large scale, the relation be- 


€ wages are not materially 
d except in a few special cases 
orirs have no more control over in- 
Y ‘an they would have if employed 
Prrate manufacturer. As a conse- 
© \dustrial disputes are of periodic 
ere, and strikes, which ought to be 
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unknown under a true codperative system, 
have by no means been eradicated. The 
truth appears to be that though the move- 
ment has put the relation between capital 
and consumer on a new and satisfactory 
footing it has not come near solving the 
problem of the relation between capital and 
abor. 

But if that is true of the movement as a 
whole there are a number of special in- 
stances in which suggestive experiments in 
the way of true codperative production are 
in progress. These take the form of asso- 
ciations of workers combining for their own 
benefit, and for the most part with their 
own capital, to set up a factory where they 
can work under conditions laid down by 
themselves, disposing of their goods 
through the ordinary channels of trade or 
through some codperative society which is 
glad to enter into trade relations with a 
concern animated so largely by its own 
motives. One of the most interesting of 
such enterprises, the Walsall Locks and 
Cart Gear, Ltd., which has been in exist- 
ence for some forty-five years, does an 
extensive export trade, having thus, of 
course, to face on even terms the compe- 
tition of the ordinary private manufac- 
turer. The management committee consists 
wholly of employees and is appointed by 
the shareholders, most of the latter being 
employees also. The workers, therefore, 
are completely self-managed. The wages 
paid are said to be the best in the trade, and 
the employees get in addition, from the 
annual profits, a bonus equaling five to ten 
per cent on their yearly wage. 


Cooperation Among Farmers 


Other like organizations could be men- 
tioned. There is, for example, a well-known 
printing business, the Garden City Press, 
at Letchworth. There are clothing fac- 
tories at Kettering, Wellingborough and 
elsewhere; some:fifteen boot and shoe fac- 
tories in different localities; and a number 
of other isolated businesses based on the 
same principle of self-government and equal 
division of profits. ; 

The progress of these self-managed pro- 
ductive societies well deserve attention, for 
the principle they embody would appear 
to supply one answer to the growing 
demand of every class of worker for a 
larger share in management. Yet the fact 
remains that the self-management move- 
ment is making little headway except in the 
ease of agriculture. Agriculture, however, 
cannot quite fairly be compared with the 
instances that have been quoted, because 
in those cases the point in question was a 
combination between employees, while in 
this case it is a combination between a num- 
ber of independent farmers. None the less, 
the movement now in progress is of great 
significance. Following the example of 
Ireland, where the Irish Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society, under the wise and 
stimulating guidance of Sir Horace Plunk- 
ett, has lifted the whole farming industry 
of the country into prosperity, farmers’ 
codperative societies fostered by a central 
agricultural organization society are'spring- 
ing up all over England. For the most part 
these are connected with the dairying side 
of agriculture, the farmers of a given local- 
ity combining to establish a central factory 
or depot to which they send their milk each 
day to be cooled and Pasteurized and dis- 
patched to the town or made into cream or 
butter on the premises. The factory is con- 
trolled by the farmers themselves through 
a manager appointed by them in their 
capacity of shareholders. The movement 
is growing rapidly and will certainly in- 
crease in scope as well as in the territory it 
covers. Codperative buying of seeds, fer- 
tilizers and equipment is being added to 
coéperative selling, and in connection with 
the Central Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety an Agricultural Wholesale Society has 
just been founded to undertake the manu- 
facture of machinery for the codperative 
factories and the individual farmers who 
own them. : 

The codperative movement in Great 
Britain in its different forms has secured a 
place in the economic life of the country 
which goes entirely unobserved by the 
average business man. But it should be 
observed that the movement has estab- 
lished a hold only on the industrial popu- 
lation. That hold it has immensely 
strengthened during the war, for at a time 
when the cry of profiteering was rife the 
codperative-society member knew himself 
to be absolutely secure, since every penny 
of extra profit his store might make would 
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Have you missed 
Cream Peppermints? 


You can get them again now—or old- 
fashioned molasses candy, or taffy, or 
bonbons or any other of the many favor- 
ite Huyler candies, which were hard to 
get during the war. 

Huyler’s agencies and stores again have 
complete varieties. 


Ask again for your favorite 


” NEW YORK 
67 Stores Agencies 
almost everywhere 


In Canada-many agencies; factory and store in Toronto 
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Railroad engineers and firemen must protect their eyes from 
wind, smoke, dust and cinders. 

In thousands of cases they are doing it with Willson Goggles 
—correctly designed for just such a purpose—and comfort- 
able even when worn all day. 

Other Willson Goggles are reducing eye-risk for men in 
different lines where flying particles or other eye-enemies bring 
daily danger. The Willson patented safety flange helps to keep 

i glass from flying toward the eye should the lens be broken by a 


} powerful blow. 

. Railroads, shipyards and other industrial plants are invited 
to call on our Service Department to investigate their working 
conditions carefully and recommend the types of goggles best 
adapted to their needs. 


T. A. WILLSON & CO., Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Makers of Optical Goods Since 1870 
Canadian Office, 23 Scott Street, Toronto 


Goggles 
Sor every 
need — 
in work, 
rest or 


play. 
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Sits Wel are ; 
SOFT COLLARS 


In both laundered and soft collars, the 
Arrow mark is a dependable indicator of 
satisfactory quality. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Makers Troy, New York 


Beat the Cunning of Rats 


When rats see their fellows die after eat- 
ing certain food,the others refuse to touch 
it. That is why ‘‘ Rough On Rats”’ does 
not come ready-prepared. You change 
the food with which you mix ‘‘Rough 


On Rats”’ as often as necessary. Change 


of food fools the rats, Three nights 

clears a home, store, warehouse and other 

premises if ‘‘Rough On Rats”’ is used. 
It is the surest, most economical and satis- 
factory rat and mouse exterminator. At 
druggist and general stores—35c and 50c. 
“ Ending Rats and Mice’’—valuable book- 
let—sent free if you write. 


Hes E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


| and the management. 
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come back into his own pocket and those of 
his fellow members at the end of every 
quarter. One sign of the importance of the 
codperative movement is the fact that it is 
at present discussing the starting of a na- 
tional daily paper, while it has come for the 
first time into the political field, having run 
ten candidates at the recent general elec- 
tion on a special codperative ticket. Few 
great movements in Great Britain are less 
understood or better worth understanding, 
and none is having a more marked influ- 
ence on the man-power situation. 

What the success of the codperative 
movement teaches is just this: The way to 
bigger industrial opportunity and satisfac- 
tion is along the line of preparation, effort 
and staying power. That the man power of 
the country can fill a bigger place than it 
has done up to now is proved by its capac- 
ity to swing one of the greatest businesses 
in the world. Men who care intelligently 
enough to be willing to pay the price may 
go as far in industrial leadership and man- 
agement as they choose. But the price is 
always preparation. No industry can be 
run‘on the basis of a debating club. It is 
sure to dry up while the resolutions are on 
the table. Management is‘an affair of 
brains and not emotions. Its technic has 
to be won patiently. Though no mystery— 
as I have pointed out in the opening quota- 
tion—the business of operating a going 
concern is no sport for the amateur. ’ Mr. 
Sidney Webb has said many harsh things 
of industry as it has been carried on, but 
nobody has put the matter of management 
in clearer words: dey 

“Under any social order, from now to 
Utopia, management is indispensable and 
all-enduring. The more that men become 
capable of codperation in enterprise of larger 
and larger scope, and of greater and greater 
complexity, the more indispensable becomes 
the manager to any high degree of efficiency 
of human effort.’ ' 

British employers are now frankly facing 
the broadening of the foundation for man- 
agement. They can no longer hold a nar- 
row view of the foreman’s or the manager’s 
place as they come to perceive that if the 
basis of shop administration is broadened 
much benefit for industry will result. The 
times are much too critical for old prejudices 
or traditions to be allowed to, defeat the 
coming together of the forces that keep the 
wheels of industry turning. Where begin- 
nings have been made in widening the op- 
portunity for teamwork in management the 
results have given satisfaction. 


The New Bogy 


Observe, too, that the man power of in- 
dustry is in itself a resource in management. 
To see and use it as such is the beginning of 
industrial wisdom. Both consciously and 
by indirection the codperative movement 
takes this proposition for granted. 

A factory in the north of England em- 
ploying two thousand mechanics has been 
for two years intrusting to a committee of 
its employees all matters of shop discipline, 
investigation of grievances, and reports on 
conditions which needed the attention of 
the management. The chairman of this 
committee has written to tell me of his work. 

“Our first aim was,’’ he writes, “‘to pre- 
vent friction wherever possible between 
man and man, or between the employees 
Looking back over 
the past two years of my own experiences 
I am amazed when I consider the number of 
complaints that were laid before our com- 
mittee for investigation. The majority 
were of bogus character. Through lack of 
knowledge men thought they had a legiti- 
mate grievance against the foreman or the 
management, and when we carefully in- 
quired into the complaints we very often 
discovered it was only a delusion. Weshould 
never accept any statement or grievance 
as gospel truth. By this method you do 
not discredit yourself or the committee by 
putting up a bad case to the management. 

‘Also you reduce the friction to a mini- 
mum, because you wipe out a fancied griev- 
ance. When we decide that an employee is 
not justified in his complaint it has more 
effect with the men in the shop than a 
decision of the foreman, because the com- 
mittee is the counsel set up to represent the 
interest of the men. 

“On the committee we do not want fools 
or talking machines. We want the best 
men in the shop with the greatest amount 
of common sense. It is vitally important 
to encourage the best men to be elected, 
and make the position a post of honor. The 
works management should recognize this 


committee. After careful inquiry 
individual or departmental, the 

what cases go before the mana 
which acts without delay—and 
and cons. If there is a really go 
the management is wishful to 


and shop committee system t 
dinary degree. Team spirit ha 
slogan with the capable men > 
this successful establishment; — 
manager of the works is a g 
new executive who sees in 
force an overlooked asset in 
direction of industry. 

“T suppose that in every ec 
said in outlining the plant police 
a certain number of the comn 
love a bogy. { 

“Now that the war is over an 
of German domination, whic 
tainly been a pretty substa 
disappeared, the latest bogy is 
ordinary industrial unrest but 
revolution. This revolution a’ 
to come because labor, born witha 
share of original sin than the shar 
classes, has now been rendered, by ; 
ment pampering and a totally unne 
education, quite impossible. This 
sents with tolerable accuracy the : 
some of my class.” 4 


Problems in Man Powe; 


“While it is ridiculous to take th 
expressed above about the future in 
situation it is equally ridiculous to 
estimate the complex nature of they 
which confronts British ind 
moment. British labor is n 
British labor is not even re 
it is sane and it is progressive 
expect a workman to be : 
your interest and a fool in 

“The war has merely ac 
labor policy, it has not increa 
of labor. Labor is out for a 
‘tion’; it is claiming ‘a place 

“Tndustry is like a pan 
all the time even while the ac 
ing, and this is what so many 
look. Some of them have not 
since their grandfather built 
the whole scenery has change 
early-Victorian background 
structure was originally buil 

“Now I come to my 
mid-Victorian owner of the 
tiated with his men himself; 
mostly by name and he knew 
tions of his business; and whatisr 
portant still, he did his own work: 
difficulties; he did not leaye it tot! 
man. Almost without exception | 
concerns leave the foreman to do 
possible work. The boss gives a\ 
concessions and when he depute 


to concede the foreman is deputec} 
them so, consequently the foremai | 
ularity is not at all good. = 
“During the war munition t 
were set up in each town. We pro} 
our men that they should be their! 
bunal. Later we decided to go still! 
and suggested choosing a chairman | 
own, to handle the decisions of th} 
on workmen who by misdemear 
brought themselves under the M 
of War Act and should rightly ha | 
down to the government tribunal. — 
were given to charitable funds. } 
bound to come to our tribu 
liked, but could go to the one 
and a Gilbertian situation w 
the central tribunal’s asking 
tence we had given for a par 
so that they could give the 
Industry is at bottom a pr 
power. That problem is big é 
for every ounce of intelligen 
latent and active not only in 
staff but in the anonymous fr 
How to pool for the good of 
of those who work in it, all t 
sometimes discordant, and 
little used human power is thi 
before those who are looking 
British industry stands t 
vitality and promise so far as | 
scheme of management on ares 
the everyday worker has it im 
tribute. A new foremanship 
play. Managers and men ar 
speak a common language 
terms of purposes that n 
without general injury. 
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HE qualities that have made the Disston Hand Saw the 
most widely-used saw in the world are built in the saw 
itself—thoroughgoing quality, value, long life. 


You know the world-wide reputation of the Disston Hand 
Saw—its leadership for nearly eighty years is one of the tradi- 
tions of the trade. All saws made by Disston are Disston 
quality—Cross Cut Saws, Band Saws, Circular Saws—each 
measures up to the high standard of the world-famous Disston 
Hand Saw. 


Disston Crucible Steel, made in our own plant, is the only 
steel used in Disston Saws and Tools. 


Disston Saws are sold by progressive hardware dealers the 
world over. 


Send today for the free Disston Handbook on Saws, which 
tells how to select, use and care for Disston Saws and Tools. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


‘‘America’s Longest Established Makers of Hand Saws, 
Cross Cut Saws, Band Saws, Circular Saws and Tools’’ 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 
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O Oakland Sensible Six motor car, 
whether closed or open model, carries 
a pound of unnecessary weight. What is quite 
as important, no Oakland is impoverished of 


a pound that could contribute to its ability or 


its life. The true explanation of the prowess 
and popularity of Oakland is the exceedingly 
fine balance struck between its power and its 
burden. This balance pays a return in eflicien- 
cy, in comfort.and in economy, that is not ex- 
ceeded anywhere in thepresent-dayautomobile. 


Powered with the famous 44-horsepower, overhead-valve Oakland Sensible Six 
engine, this roomy and attractive touring car satisfies every transportation need, 
Its owners report returns of from 18 to 25 miles per gallon of gasoline and from 
8,000 to 12,000 miles on tires. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, $1075; Sedan, $1650; Coupe, $1650. 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Mich. Additional for wire wheel equipment, $75.00. 
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HE FOUR-LEAVED WILDCAT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


mt me to move my guns with these 
jzas-dammed Skiddite tractors in 
mfeet deep!” 

ly Staff at G. H. Q. yawned and 
t» general what he could suggest. 
gneral spoke a little faster: “I sug- 
ayou fill my requisition for mules— 
yiat I suggest! Fill it quick and 
sd any two-legged ones just be- 
yi're overstocked. I want some 
y 


wg up the receiver and spoke to the 
yfficer standing beside him: “T’ll 
g: you some mules, Jim, but until 
sere do your best to keep the guns 
. That’s all. Good night.” 

xeral lay down on his potato sack 
ii his trench coat over his head. 
uired miles away Artillery Staff 
The old squirrel is lonesome; but 
Jn some mules.” 


elle the Wildcat moved himself 
swly and warped himself into 
x figgered could he sleep till ’zactly 
inte before the breakfast bugle 
srt a stampede. 

aapany circled round the cook tent 
im ‘“‘seconds”’ until even the grease 


x sleep the captain’s striker sum- 
‘(1m to company headquarters. 
i {id come a-runnin’, boy.” 

afor all dis runnin’ business?” the 
“T never seed such a 


D1 iness the lootenant was speakin’ 


mutes after the Wildcat had re- 
tihis captain he left camp in the 
French officer and interpreter 
d for a remount station. In the 
harge were seven other members 
any. At the remount station the 

‘each of his companions were 
with eight mules, which they 
to a train of dinky little freight 
sently the squad had witnessed 
ared charges safely loaded on 
in. An hour later after split- 
eair with whistles the engineer 

to the plaintive charms of the 


aze of tracks that complicated 
tom the terminal. 
Wdeat sat in the open side door of 
©. Behind him at right and left 
oved the restless hind legs of eight 

his sinister formation endured 
not the first day with but one in- 
io} during which the train stopped 
reht yards of a little town that the 
it be watered and fed. 
evening of the third day the 
Ocer, who had traveled with his 
in the passenger car at the head 
, addressed the Wildcat and his 
2€ associates. 
u ill detrain at once. The night 
Sint here!” said the interpreter. 
withe convoy will form and depart 

arters, deleted Artillery Brigade, 
<ilneters to the east.” 

lrpreter and the French officer 
a ters for the night in the cen- 

1e town. 
fed his eight mules on some 
Ngai from a stack in an 
geld. At nine o’clock it began to 
inviting shelter of a deserted 
half a mile away had painted 
he Wildcat’s mental picture of 
oe, and at ten o’clock the 
an th 


y 
rn 
} 


“i 


I ; 
Mules! At ease! Don’t you 
ae barn when you sees it? 


e Wildcat were comfort- 


Yicat wrapped his overcoat round 
* Gwied into a pile of straw. “ Ar- 
e calamities east of here; 
makes it easy by to-morrow. 


busted his previous records 
sleep. Thirty hours later he 
elt some rested. The mules 

all right and it was still 
> went back to sleep. 


Vidnth 


“Us needs rest.” 

About this time the Wildcat’s captain 
read a telegram which stated that the corpo- 
ral of the convoy furnished by Company C 
together with eight mules had become lost. 

“Tf I ketch that nigger I’ll hit him with a 
court-martial sentence that’ll age him gray 
in hell. I’ll lose him so he’ll stay lost!” 


I kin ride a freight train, 

I don’t pay no fare, 

I kin ride a freight train mos’ anywhere, 

Hes why Ise as happy as a buh-humble- 
ee-ee— 

I don’t bother work, an’ work don’t bother me. 


“Mules, squad yo’self east an’ west an’ 
see kin you eat up dis heah cloveh field in 
fifteen minnits. Us leaves fo’ ol’ artillery 
parade soon as I ’sorb my travel rations. 
You-all’s got thirty calamities between you 
an’ supper; us has to travel.” 

The Wildcat devoted the next hour to 
his rations. Then he strolled leisurely 
down to the railroad tracks to see if the 
convoy was ready to leave. The shock of 
surprise which he experienced at discover- 
ing that his companions had departed was 
absorbed by the knowledge that he could 
sleep mos’ anywhere and that Uncle Sam 
had provided him with travel rations. 

He returned to the stone barn and 
rounded up his eight mules. He headed for 
the main street of the village. In the mid- 
dle of the street in front of a café stood a 
negro soldier in a blue overcoat. The sol- 
dier carried a French rifle to which was 
attached a long curved bayonet. 

The Wildcat leading a string of seven 
mules rode the eighth mount to where the 
soldier stood. 

“Podneh, where at is the artillery parade 
from here?” 

The soldier with the rifle glanced at the 
soldier on the mule, but did not reply. 

“Uppity, I ax you where at is de artillery 
parade where Ise consecrated to carry dese 
mules?” 

The Senegalese soldier with the rifle 
grunted and shook his head. The dis- 
gusted Wildcat yankedat hisstring of mules. 

“Tse seed niggers what couldn’t read 
and niggers what couldn’t write, but I 
never seed one befoh what couldn’t talk! 
Come ’long here, mules! Us heads east like 
de lootenant said, where de sun shines early 
in de mawnin’.” 

The Wildcat traveled down an excellent 
road lined on both sides with trees. He 
rode for three hours, encountering the 


motor traffic common to the roads of 


France in the zone of advance. Presently 
he came to a stretch of road where the 
smooth surface gave way to a rougher con- 
struction. The trees were no longer leafy 
coverings above the road. Some of them 
were shattered stumps. 

At evening, seeing nothing that re- 
motely resembled the headquarters of an 
artillery brigade, the Wildcat addressed 
the driver of a motor truck that had halted 
beside the road. ‘ 

“‘Where at is dis yere artillery parade 
what needs mules?” 

The driver answered without turning his 
head. “‘Up the road about ten miles.”’ He 
knew nothing of artillery location, but his 
reply was enough to discourage further 
travel. The Wildcat hazed his charges 
along the road until he discovered a ditch 
in which there was a few inches of water. 

“Mules, us camps here.” 

Night had fallen. The mules were pick- 
eted after the Wildcat had eaten a gratify- 
ing segment of his own rations. The chill 
of the hour before dawn awakened him. 
He collected some splinters of wood from 


. beneath a shattered tree that stood beside 


the road and lighted a fire. For perhaps 
five minutes he lay beside the fire, absorb- 
ing its grateful heat. 

Then from the sky above his head there 
came the moan of a motor—a rising note 
that whined for an instant before the world 
blew up about him. 

The next thing he remembered was the 
docile manner in which his mules submitted 
to his will as they galloped in the dark 
along the broken road. , 

The mules were thinking over their sev- 
eral sinful lives, and the Wildcat was think- 
ing could a mule outrun an earthquake. 
The procession endured for nearly an hour. 
Never for a moment was the steady gallop 
interrupted until the light of dawn dis- 
pelled the terror of the night. 


Beats String 


Tiedy Tape fastens any package string can 
—does lots of jobs string can’ t—is cheaper, 
quicker, neater. A few inches of tape re- 
place feet of string. 

Binds any shaped package securely—seals boxes dust 
and moth proof—/adels anything —mends cartons, 


book pages, torn patterns—dses numberless odd jobs. Widths 34 in. to 
1% in.—choice of colors —250 ft. rolls—12c. up. 


The Liberty Junior Moistener insures neat, solid adhesion of Tiedy Tape, 
labels, envelope flaps, stamps, etc. Solid white porcelain and nickeled 
brass—with 2-in. sanitary moistening roller—the right size for home, 
office or store. Price $1.50. 


If not obtainable at local stationer’s send $1.80 for Liberty Junior 
Moistener and 2 rolls of Tiedy Tape. 


Also Liberty Tape for Shippers and Manufacturers 


We make Liberty Tape—all weights, 
widths and colors—plain or imprinted 
in one or two colors—guaranteed to meet 
railroad strength tests. Our Liberty 
Tape Moistener—all metal—simple to 


operate—speeds packing. Handles tape 
to 4in. wide. Price $5. 


Tape samples and full information on 
request. 


LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 


Mills: 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Easiest To Work With 


HE Naval Aircraft Factory of 
Philadelphia chose Columbian 
Swivel-Base Vises because they are instantly 
adjustable in any position and required least 
time and effort to set and release the jaws. 


Columbian Vises are the only malleable iron vises 
made and while twice as strong as cast iron vises 


they cost no more. The steel jaw faces are remov- 
able. 


Specially shaped jaws can be attached if de- 
sired. In modern shops Columbian 
Vises are preferred equipment. 


. When you buy vises 
’ specify Columbian 


The Columbian Hardware Company 
World's largest makers of vises and anvils 
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Wuy THE Big MAJORITY FAVORS. 
BAKER-VAWTER BOOKKEEPING IN 
Peace TIME AS WELL As IN WARTIME 


Another of THE 
BIG MAJORITY 
isthe Keith-O’Brien 
Company, depart- 
ment store, of Salt 
Lake City. Baker- 
Vawter Machine 
Bookkeeping Bind- 
ers, Leaves, State- 
ments, etc., are 


AR’S demands on the office managers of this coun- 

try proved to them the value of Baker-Vawter ex- 
perience and service. Thirty years of successful creating 
and supplying office methods are back of Baker-Vawter 
advice and production of machine-bookkeeping equip- 
ment. 


BAKER-VAWTER 


BINDERS, TRAYS, LEAVES, STATEMENTS 
For all makes of Bookkeeping Machines 


Above is pictured the installation of Keith-O’Brien de- 
partment store, Salt Lake City. This Company says: 
“After experimenting with the various types of ledger 
binders and trays for use with the Remington-Wahl Book- 
keeping Machines, we have installed Baker-Vawter trays 
throughout and are well satisfied with the results obtained.” 


Ten-times-greater experience and _ thirty-years-accounting- 
knowledge are at your command when you consult Baker-Vawter. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 


used with Reming- 
ton-Wahl Book- 
keeping Machines. 


Salesmen 


Sales 
Offices in 


omesio BAKER: VAWTER COMPANY = © 
Consult Originators and Manufacturers HaveOne 
Phone Book LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT Call. 


Canadian Distributors 
COPELAND-CHATTERSON, Ltd., Brampton, Ontario, Canada 
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When He 


Comes Home 


Will farm life hold him as it 
did before going “over there’’? 
Did your soldier read the farm 
papers you were taking before he 
enlisted? 

One day recently a member of 
our staff asked these two ques- 
tions of 15 mothers in different 
farm homes displaying service 
flags. Each of those 15 mothers subscribed for The Country 
Gentleman—‘‘to give my boy a vision of successful living and 


Hold Him on the Farm 


For The Country 


And each mother made the right decision. 
Gentleman is the strongest printed force now fighting to make the 
farm a place of comfort, education, happiness. 


It is fighting to make the farmer’s dollar bigger and its buying 


power greater. It is fighting to give the farmer’s wife up-to-date 
methods and home equipment. It is fighting to prevent farm children 
from breaking their backs and hearts on the farm while city leeches 
gorge themselves with food bought for less than the cost of production. 

It is the oldest agricultural journal in America; national in scope 
but local in application; practical, interesting, inspiring. It comes 
weekly, and 52 Issues Cost Only $1. 

You cannot invest a dollar to better advantage. Mail your sub- 
scription now, and we'll send your first copy promptly. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


887 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


EVENING POST 


The Wildcat looked round with an appre- 
hensive eye. He did not like the looks of 
the country. The terrain was marked with 


4 eraters that fringed the road and ex- 


panded into the hills on either side. 
Strands of broken barbed wire hung from 
succeeding lines of posts and on either hand 
irregular trenches narrowed to the horizon. 

“Sho’ is poor farmin’ lan’—wonder to 
me how folks makes any crop a-tall on lan’ 
like dis yere. Sho’ wastin’ lots of good 
fencin’ wire.” 

Against a strand of wire from which 
hung shreds of stained gray cloth the Wild- 
eat found a saber, red with rust. The owner 
was nowhere to be seen and the Wildcat 
appropriated the weapon. 

“Good soa’d; come in mighty handy f’r 
leadin’ parades with when us gits home. 
Git up, mule!” 

The Wildcat waved his saber. His mules 
accelerated their pace with a lunge, and 
then, urged to extreme endeavor—not by 
the Wildcat’s yells or by his waving blade, 
but by the barrage of the zero hour which 
rocked the earth round them—the eight 
mules charged across a field that suddenly 
began to bloom with shrapnel. 

“Mules, de Lawd is our shepherd; 
needs some gin!”’ 

The Wildcat saw some gray-clad figures 
running toward him out of the smoke. 
They were without weapons and their arms 
were upraised. 

“White folks, come heah!”’ With his 
saber the Wildcat waved at the men in 
gray. They came running toward him. 
“How does us git out of dis heah wah?” 

“Kamerad! Kamerad!”’ 

“*Gimme ride! Gimme ride!’ Git on 
dese heah mules an’ ride. Us gwine fr’m 
dis wah sudden. Git on. Us leaves now!”’ 

The Wildcat and seven mules loaded 
with boche started away from the war. 
Each mule except that one which the Wild- 
cat rode carried two or three riders, and 
alongside the group, seeking the false se- 
curity of companionship, twenty addi- 
tional prisoners had coagulated from the 
mob of their fellows. 

Thus escorted the Wildcat rode through 
the wave of the first advance and their sup- 
ports. He arrived finally at a zone of com- 
parative quiet within the French lines, 
where he was confronted by a group of 
French officers standing beside a mud- 
splashed racing car. One of them, a tired- 
looking gentleman whose stars of rank 
were as bright as the keen gray eyes with 
which he surveyed the Wildcat, spoke to 
anofficerbesidehim. Theofficerapproached 
the Wildcat. 

“Tt is that you alone, monsieur, armed 
only with a saber, retrieve these prisoners?” 

The Wildcat did not understand many 
of these high-sounding words. ‘“Yassir, 
gin’ral—me an’ dese yere artillery-parade 
mules was alone an’ runnin’, an’ up come 
some white folks: ‘Gimme ride! Gimme 
ride!’ An’ I lets ’em ride; an’ here us is.” 

The French officer patted the Wildcat on 
the shoulder: ‘My brave! Of such is your 
glorious Army! The general shall be in- 
formed. Your name, and of what regi- 
ment?” 

The Wildcat fished for his identity tag. 
“Cop’al Vitus Marsden, 953,497, Com- 
pany C, Fust Service Battalion, fr’m Mem- 
phis, Ten-o-see.”’ 

_ The officer recorded the data in his note- 
book. He held his hand out to the Wildcat 
in parting. “And now, brave corporal, 
adieu!” 

“Yassir, gin’ral; an’ kin you-all tell me 
where at is headquarters artillery parade?”’ 

“Headquarters? ‘ Ah, yes, it is of 
the adjoining artillery headquarters that 
you speak. A courier shall accompany you 
as guide.”’ 

The Wildcat accumulated his mules. 
The “gimme-ride”’ white folks had disap- 
peared. A French soldier mounted one of 
the mules. 

“Come wiz me,” he said. 

As the Wildcat rode past the French 
officers they saluted him. “Adieu, soldier 
of what bravery!” 


us 


At Brigade Headquarters the adjutant 
accomplished a memorandum receipt for 
the eight mules and signed a travel order 
for the Wildcat. An orderly delivered the 
documents. 

“What does I do now?” asked the Wild- 
cat when the orders were handed him. 

‘Read your orders.” 

“Cain’t read dis yere writin’. 
does she say?” 

The orderly glanced at the pages. “She 
says git t’hell back where you come from.” 


What 


\ 


March é 
» | 


‘“Where at does I go?” = | 

“Ketch a truck to Chemin Blane: 
the rattler fr’m there south.” a 

“Where at does I git me a tid), 
rations?”’ > | 

“You don’t need no ticket aif 
orders, and you draws rations w), 
you’re at from the A. E. F, troor 
your way! On your way!” 

The arrangement was perfect | 
that the Wildcat’s orders were notr 
portation on French passenger tra, 
that A. E. F. troops were not seryin ; 
at all points along the lines of the i 
south of Chemin Blanc. 

The Wildcat completed the +, 
journey in eight days and landed A, \( 
in the guardhouse at the base po { 
which his company had marched ; | 
rest camp. | 

The provost marshal telephoned t , 
manding officer of the Wildcat’s co } 

“Nigger with some stale orders y 
name of Vitus Marsden, just picl| 
captain. Will you come down to- 
and get him?” , 

The captain cooled down enoug! 
plain that the blankety-blank | 
wasn’t due for anything less than iy 
ing, and that the provost marshal r }} 
well keep him penned up until sente a 
been imposed. | 

The sergeant of the guard loc] 
Wildcat in a special apartment rese 2 
bad military eggs. 

“Sergeant, I’se hongry; when o 
draw my rations?” 

“You won’t need no rations ay 
firin’ squad gits through with you. | 

The Wildcat tried to figure out \e 
ture of his offenses. 

“Guess mebbe us oughta lef’ (\s 
layin’ ’gin’ dewire. Nobody ’ceptin in’ 
carrys soa’ds as fineas dat. ... . or 
when does the firin’ squad shoot m| . 
Wisht I could see de lootenant. . | / 

That night, alone save for the oc 
abandoned by a former occupan i 
solitary, the Wildcat slept midd)’ : 
erable. 


The captain made quick 
Wildcat’s case. The Manual 
martial yielded several gratif 
amplified by a series of specific 
bade fair to imprison the Wil 
dred years. . 

Except for a ride both wa 
and a chance to plead guilty t 
the Wildcat gained nothing 
of his case. The Special Court 
copious measure of punishn 
sentence, and the documents 
to the general commanding t 

There came a morning later 
when upon the general’s ¥ 
charge sheets in the Wildcat’s 
the signature of the base comm 
tached to the charge sheets 
ters. Beside these documents 
packages. ae | 

The general glanced through th tha 
and specifications. He read the se 
the court and reached for his pen. 
tached letters fixed his attention. 
the first letter and sat forward i 
He threw away his cigarette an 
a push button. % 

“Take my car down to the pro's 
shal’s place at once and return wit i= 
prisoner who is in confinemei-! 
Marsden, First Service Battalion,| 

The colonel saluted and depart} 0 
mission. ie 

The general opened one of 1} & 
packages that lay on his desk. Hi 
third letter attached to the char; 
the Special Court. ‘“ Well, ’m 
He opened the other package an 
its contents. ‘Doubly damned!’ 
read each of the three letters, af) ¥ 
he jabbed at the push button. Mme 
colonel entered the room. F 

“T want all of my staff officers |#® 
once; the officers attached, th) 
liaison officers, and any members| 
quarters Staff who may be in the}! 

He reached for his telephone 
for a few seconds to the Fren 
commanding the district. i 

Presently the great room was {ed 
half a hundred colonels, lieutenan?* 
and majors. ie 


The French general 
staff entered the room, and for Mi 
the assemblage stood at rigid att! 
And then, itching promiscu 
looking pretty measly alongside 0 
congested military rank, the Wika 
fled into the room. 
(Concluded on Pag 
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Bye eR preference for Paris Garters is explained and justified by the greater garter value, comfort 
and service they embody. 


Paris Garters aré made by a thousand happy, healthy, well-paid Americans in the most modern and 
largest garter plant in the world. All of which is a result of the ‘‘square deal’”’ principle that has always 
marked our relations with our co-workers, our distributors, your dealer and with you. 


When you demand the genuine Paris Garter today you serve your own best interests and you endorse 
the social ideal toward which all mankind is striving. 


BO Se 25 OR De 
Imitations, at any price, cost you too much 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


MAKERS 


Children’s HICKORY Garters 
Chicago New York 


It’s your guarantee of garter quality 


) GARTERS 


~ No metal 
~"* can touch you A 
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Empire Red Tubes Last as Long as the Average Car Its 


Sometimes there is such 
a thing as_ the best” 


30x3 


30x3h. 
32x34. 


33x4 
34x4 


Many men set ‘‘ the best’’ as their goal. 
They seek out worthy materials for their 
work. They gather skilled craftsmen and 
hold before them high ideals. By sincerity 
and painstaking they climb near—often 
very near—to ‘‘the best.”’ 


He who attains the final ‘‘best,’’ how- 
ever, is he who, having all that the others 
have—integrity, skill, courage—has over 
and above these, a hidden advantage all 
his own. A formula, a method, a device, a 
knack maybe, which fate has given him 
and denied to the rest. 


So the old master of painting had a se- 
cret of mixing his colors that has made his 
canvases endure through centuries, while 
those of his contemporaries are faded and 
forgotten. 


Tke Cin: hing Tane_ Dealen— 


So, too, Modern Industry has its exam- 
ples. 


Many manufacturers have earnestly tried 
to make the best inner tubes. All have had — 
access to the same rubber markets, the 
same equipment, the same workmanship. — 
And good tubes are being made in many 
factories. 


But one maker has had the good fortune 
to possess that knack, which the seeker 
after ‘‘the best’’ must have if he is to attain” 
his ideal. 


Rubber is in itself a short lived material 
For years it has baffled the skill of scien- 
tists. The problem of the tube maker has 
always been to lend to the completed prod- 
uct longer life than the crude material pos- 
sesses. It is just this which is accomplished — 
by the process which was put in use at the 
Empire factories in Trenton, N. J., twelve 
years ago. For twelve years the now famous 
Empire Red Tubes have been made by this 
exclusive process. 


Today, therefore, the service of an inner 
tube is no longer measured in terms of 
mileage, but. in terms of years, for the 
Empire process has produced tubes which 
resist not merely friction and strain, but 
also the deterioration of time itself—tubes 
which last as long as the average car itself. 


je 
| from Page 46) 
sneral raised his hand. The officers 
snapped to attention. 
yeant Vitus Marsden,” the general 
jn effecting the capture of thirty- 
aE the enemy you have won the 
‘yuished Service Cross.’’ 
yyeneral pinned the decoration on the 
dc’s blouse above the place where the 
dci’s heart was missing every fourth 
he French general and his adjutant 
| forward. 
Ereant Vitus Marsden, brave soldier 
heAmerican forces, in the name of the 
nc Republic, by orders of the com- 
id's of the Armies, for extraordinary 
jin, receive the Croix de Guerre!” 
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The general took the decoration from its 
case and pinned it fast beside the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 
tg Wildcat sensed the reversal of his 

ate. 

“‘Gin’ral, Lissho’ glad to meet you.” He 
glanced downward at the green cross upon 
his breast. ‘‘Looks a lot like a fo’-leafed 
cloveh.”’ 

That night in Company C the Wildcat 
was a nach’ral seven. ; 

Scratching himself industriously he looked 
long at the sergeant’s chevrons on his 
sleeve and at the colored ribbons with their 
pendant crosses. 

“Dat’s why I’m as happy as a bumble- 
bee-ee.”’ 


_ WHEN HE CAME HOME 


(Continued from Page 15) 


yt one vestige of the humor sense. 
jhen a humorous notion strikes a 
ailess man the rest is Horror. 
joning to Jean Evans’ plea, Wyble’s 
4 portance had made him dizzy. And 
| the turmoil wallowed the muddy 
nfaglorious joke. Though it was still 
whous and bulging, he clad it in words. 
jal,” he said with portentous gravity, 
dino but I e’d manage to ’blige you 
all. Ie’d tell the brats ’bout me an’ 
e Jack Pershing, f’r one thing; an’ 
vne an’ the Kaiser too. An’ ’bout the 
e sneaked acrost to B’lin an’ kidnaped 
toung Crown Prince feller, who you’ve 
b: read on. Sure! IJ’ll make ’em a 
ei, ma’am. I’ll do it, real glad. ll 
‘n likewise ?bout the time the Mayor 
?nce an’ me ——” 
‘Jn sorry,” she broke in very quietly. 
ol morning!” 
| was gone before he could draw breath 
g; rid of the asinine smile that had 
uaed his tanned face. Cash gaped after 
90 bemused to speak. The girl’s vis- 
-ad turned a painful red and her big 
siad misted a little; but she had held 
vad high and her sorrowful voice had 
steady. 
' Wyble’s brain came unbidden the 
i of a laughing child whose friendly 
‘ures have been met by a cuff across 
‘ead—a child too proud to scream or 
f:, but whose amaze and heartache are 
® more apparent by reason of self- 
iol. 
imly Cash Wyble began to swear. 
(for the first time on record, he himself 
she theme of his own blasphemy. As 
wore, blinking after the trim little 
jiam-clad figure of the fast-receding 
»l-teacher, he chanced to rub his chin 
one aimless hand. He noted then for 
rst time that he had a thirty-six hours’ 
i. The discovery was a slight thing, 
it tipped the gradually piling scales. 
ie asnarl he wheeled about and bolted 
into the shack. Ripping off his filthy 
es he flung them into the cluttered 
lace. Then, putting a torn blanket 
dhim, he went totheice-cold ‘‘ branch” 
bathed. Coming back shivering to the 
k, he arrayed himself in underclothes 
in the only semireputable suit he pos- 
d. To this Beau Brummel equipment 
ided shoes and socks. 
‘front of a scrap of flawed mirror he 
eeded toshave. Except on the fighting 
or during forced marches, he had not 
‘so long unshaved for more than a year. 
fierce hacks at the offending bristles 
ad his leathern countenance with sey- 
red scratches. He did not notice them. 
ith the revulsion still upon him Wyble 
rtook to imitate Hercules’ Augean 
le exploit. He went to work cleaning 
setting in order his shack. It was a job 
hier of a shovel’s use than of the mere 
t of hands. Before the sweating and 
ring man had finished the hearth was 
ed high with an assortment of blazing 
moking rubbish. In the room’s center 
amass of clothes and bedding destined 
: wash in the branch and later for crude 


ding. From the lean-to he unearthed . 


an of lime and a molting whitewash 


Il the time he toiled Cash kept up his 
dily rumbling flow of profanity. And 
ys between him and his work came the 
ung face of a girl who was trying not 
see her chagrin. 

lorning and into the afternoon 
ved. Camp experience and camp 
ere driving him ‘on and were 
labors methodical and effi- 
mpet the shack was not only 


clean but whitewashed inside and out. On 
an improvised line hung a heterogeneous 
array of roughdried clothes and blankets, 
ready for an evening of mending. 

It had been a horrible day for the re- 
turned warrior—worse than the hardest 
stretch of kitchen police he could remem- 
ber. And this was the day whose triumphal 
course he had laid out so carefully and with 
such glee—the day on which his adored 
home life was to have taken him back into 
its shiftless embrace; when he was to have 
made a round of howdy visits; when he 
was to have reveled in bare feet and rags! 

A dozen times in the course of his self- 
imposed drudgery he had paused long 
enough to invoke high heaven in lurid lan- 
guage as to why he was doing it. A dozen 
times he had slammed down his mop or 
broom or brush or yellow soap bar and had 
begun to unlace his boots. Then, with 
something like a groan, he had gone back 
to his task. 

Tired, miserable, he looked gloomily 
upon his achievements; sniffed contemp- 
tuously at the oily reek of soap and the acrid 
reek of whitewash that had supplanted the 
familiar ancestral odor of his shack. Then 
he slouched out into the dooryard and sat 
down on a bowlder at the edge of the trail. 
Moodily he filled his pipe. 

He slumped there, puffing at the rank 
tobacco and staring across the valley, where 
blue twilight was beginning to creep up- 
ward along the eastern slopes of the 
hills. He was hideously lonely. The lone- 
liness was worse than had been the ever- 
throbbing homesickness of his soldier 
days. 

Once he started up with an idea of going 
across to Bemis Clay’s cabin for his houn’ 
dawg; but the overpowering smells of soap 
and whitewash had nauseated him. And 
his stomach revolted at the prospect of an 
hour’s sojourn just now in an air-tight 
shack containing three grown people, eleven 
children, four dogs, and a possible shoat or 
two. The visit could wait until the mor- 
row. Yet he wished longingly for the solace 
of his houn’ dawg’s companionship. 

The blue shadows had crept halfway to 
the tops of the mountains when Jean Evans 
came into sight round the bend of the trail. 
Cash was mutely astounded at the little 
jump of welcome his suddenly desolate 
heart gave at sight of her. Sternly and 
with much detail he informed himself that 
he was pleased to see her because, in his 
lonesomeness, even a woman—and a for- 
eigner—was better company than none. 

Straight toward him the girl came. She 
seemed to have lost the memory of his 
boorishness, for she smiled cordially at 


him. 

And Cash was smugly happy that she 
could see him shaved and well-attired. 
For the first time that day he forgot to 
curse his folly in grooming himself. : 

“T’ve been thinking about what you said 
this morning, Mr. Wyble,” the girl opened 
fire at ten yards’ range, advancing upon 
him from behind her own verbal barrage. 
“And I’ve made up my mind it was Just a 
good-natured soldier joke. It was silly of 
me to feel hurt at it. I suppose I felt that 
way because I had been so terribly anxious 
to have you give us that talk at the school. 
It—it was just a joke, wasn’t it? Please!”’ 

“Yep,”’ Cash assured her, with a relief 
and a volubility that surprised him. “‘Jes’ 
a measly joke, ma’am. I didn’t honest kid- 
nap the Crown Prince cuss, nor git into 
B’lin, nor nuthin’ like that. Nor yet,”’ he 
added in self-defense—‘‘nor yet I wa’nt 
reelly braggin’ when I told you them things. 
I was jes’ kind o’ makin’ small of you, as 
the feller says. I , 
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A shock absorber ( \ | 
for the door TA d 


& the pneumatic tire absorbs the 
shocks for the automobile, so 
the Yale Closer absorbs the shocks of 
the closing door. 


The one is the cushion between the auto and the uneven road, absorb- 
ing the jars and jolts from ruts and stones; the other cushions and absorbs 
the slam-bang shock of the violently closed door, 


There are certain doors in your home or business building that you 
want closed to secure privacy and quiet, or to keep out dangerous drafts. 
Yale Door Closers will do this, do it automatically, quietly and surely. 


Yale Door Closers are simple and compact in design—so sound 
mechanically as to necessitate practically no attention after installation. 
They are made in various sizes, for front and rear entrance doors, for doors 
to bath rooms, dens, nurseries, kitchens and pantries. 

See your hardware dealer, he will tell you the right size, and will put 
Yale Closers on your most troublesome and noisiest doors, and keep them 
there for thirty days on free trial. 


SEE the “Yale” trade-mark on the Door Closer you buy. 
Made and guaranteed by the manufacturers of Yale Night 
Latches, Yale Padlocks, Yale Builders’ Hardware, Yale 
Bank Locks and Yale Chain Blocks. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street New York City 


Chicago Office: Canadian Yale & Towne Limited, 
77 East Lake Street. St. Catharines, Ont. 
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THE BEGINNING MEANS 
ECONOMY IN THE END 


AV eae this idea ‘m mind the entire 
family of Carpenter-Morton Economy 
Products represents the highest possible 
quality of raw materials. We use the best 
that can be had, therefore we can easily 
afford to guarantee you satisfaction or your 
money refunded. Read of the two described 
in this advertisement, then ask us for a com- 
plete list for future use. 


CARMOTE LIQUID WAX 


Makes your floor or automobile brilliant without 
hard rubbing. Costs less than paste wax and never 
gets gummy. Will not collect dust. We recommend 
it for linoleum and for removing the bluish film that 
often gathers on pianos, Victrolas and mahogany 
furniture, 

Ask your dealer ; if he cannot supply you send 45c. 
for a half pint trial size: 


CARMOTE AUTOMOBILE 
COLOR VARNISH 


A practical product by which the auto owner can 
easily refinish his car and be satisfied with the 
results. Sets slowly, permitting the novice to secure 
an even, satisfactory job. Dries in 24 hours with a 
beautiful lustre that will withstand weather and 
wear. Made in10 popular colors in 4 pints, pints 
and quarts. Prices and color card free on request. 
Insist upon getting Carpenter - Morton Economy 
Products and we will guarantee you satisfaction. 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Makers of the Famous 
Economy Products 


77 SUDBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| Canadian Distributor: 


4 Montreal 


FRE PS MR: CBE BORE 
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INCREAS SEGA 


CEN S ARLE 


_A. Ramsay & Son Co, 
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“T’m so glad!” she cried. “But I was 
sure of it. That’s why I came back. And 
you will give us that talk, won’t you?” 

Decidedly Jean’s bulldog jaw did not 
grow on her face for mere ornament. 

“What the blazes c’d I say to ’em?” 
Cash demanded with sudden heat. ‘‘I’d 
tell ’°em a lot less than they’ve heard al- 
ready. I got no new stuff to tell. The hull 
yarn has been spun so many times by folks 
what know more ’bout it than I do si 

“But they haven’t heard it from a man 
who has been in the very thick of it,” she 
insisted. ‘‘That makes 
all the difference in the 
world, yousee. 
For instance, 
one rockis like 
another. No- 
body would 
give a second «© 
glance at that 
rock you’re 
sitting on. 
But if it were 


flock 
from everywhere to 

“This stone ain’t shaped 
like a chicken,”’ Wyble cor- 
rected her, with a grin at . 
the ignorance of foreigners— 
“Plym’th Rock or any other kind. 
It’s jes’ an ornery dornick what I 
never had the gumption to pry out 
of the middle of the path. But— 
"bout the speech now: I’m ’fraid 
you-all have got to excuse me on it. 
I’d like plenty well to ’blige you, but— 
I’d never be able to. I’d git all bogged 
down at the fust puddle. Even if I was to 
make it up ahead, an’ try to l’arn it, I’d 
fergit it in the middle. I know dad-blame 
well I would! I’d jes’ ——” 

“But you wouldn’t have to trust to your 
memory,” she urged. ‘‘ Write out the main 
points and then look at your notes when 
you find you can’t remember what comes 
next. That’s the simplest way. And, any- 
how, they’re only children. And it is a 
talk—not a speech. All you have to do is 
to write a few Pe 

“No’m!” he refused firmly. ‘‘I can’t do 
that. You sée, I lost my specs out on a 
rec’naiss nce one night. An’ I plumb fergot 
to git fitted with new ones. An’ I don’t 
write reel comf’t’ble without my specs. 
So pe SER L 

He paused, frowning heavily. Hitherto 
he had gloried more or less in his freedom 
from educational shackles, deeming his 
illiteracy, in a way, a badge of he-manhood. 
In this spirit he had jeeringly declined to 
profit by any of the chances at education 
that had been offered at camp to himself 
and to other mountaineers. And he had 
made loud and egregious fun of those who 
had availed themselves of the classes. 

But now he was conscious of an irritating 
mortification at his ignorance. He could 
not understand the feeling, but it had 
prompted his glib lie. And, meeting the 
schoolma’am’s suddenly pitying gaze, he 
had a second uncomprehended sensation 
which dumfounded him still more—a sen- 
sation that made him blurt out, through no 
volition of his own: 

“That was a whopper I jes’ told you, 
ma’am. I—TI ain’t never l’arned to write. 
No; nor yet to read. Go ahead an’ laugh 
if ye’re a mind to!” he finished defiantly. 

“Why should I laugh?” she asked very 
gently indeed. ‘‘It isn’t laughable. You 
probably had no chances to learn. There is 
nothing laughable about that. It’s more 
eryable. If you had had such chances and 
you had turned your back on them—that 
would be something to laugh at—just as a 
poor man might make himself a laughing- 
stock by turning his back on an honest 
chance to make a fortune. But ——’” 

““T—I reckon I had chances, all right,’’ 
he confessed, still wondering crossly why 
he could not lie with any comfort to this 
slip of a foreigner—‘‘down to Camp Lee, 
an’ agin over to France. But it didn’t seem 
hardly wuth a grown man’s while. It don’t 
yet. Besides”—he bolstered his case—“‘a 
hull lot of them army classes teaches a 
feller all wrong. Now there was Bud 
Fauquier, what used to drive a ’mobile fer 
Doe Hawes, over Huntington way. Bud 
got cotched in the draft, same as me. We 
was bunkies down to Lee—me an’ Bud. 


” 


He was a scholard. So he aimed to pass 
what they called a lit’r’cy test. He’d ’a’ 


EVENING 


done it too—only them army school- 
teachers rung in a trick alph’bet on him. 


Bud told me so. 


“Measly trick to play, wa’n’t it? They 
shows Bud a big letter an’ they asks him 
Bud don’t look at it 
more’n a minute or so before he gets the lay 
of what it is. An’ he tells ’em: ‘That ’ere 
is a capital Seven.’ 
whatever sort of critter a T is—an’ they 
give him the loud Ho-ho-ho! all round. 
Rotten way to treat a white man, I’ll say! 
Then there was pore Stew Murph——” 

“Mr. Wyble,” Jean interrupted, “would 
you like to know why they laughed at your 


what letter it is. 


friend?’ 


“Kind of,’? vouchsafed Cash, with no 
excess enthusiasm. 

“Let me teach you to read and write, 
and you’ll understand.” 

Wyble drew into him- 
self with a visible contrac- 
tion. 

“Not fer mine! Thanks, 
kindly!” he said in his 
most forbidding tone. 

But the girl refused to 
be snubbed. Her jaw set 
itself a fraction tighter as 


ought to 
come to 
school 

andstudy 
with the 
children. But 
I can teach you 
after hours if 
you like. I’d 
love to do it. 
You can pay , 
me by—by giv- | 

ing the children 
aalben tia Llc. 
Won’t you?” 

“ec Nope ! ” 

His icy an- 
swer cut across 
her eager ap- 
peal like a face 
slap. Cash 
himself real- 
ized this; and 
he was sorry. 
But he was not 
sorry enough to 
countenance 
such foolish- 
ness as she had 
proposed. 

“Why not?’ 
she demanded, 
the jaw coming 
slightly for- 
ward again. 

“Pop never 
bothered to, fer 
one thing,’’ re- 
turned Cash, 
grasping at the 
first argument 
that came to 
him. ‘“‘Nor 
gran’ther, 
neither. Nor 
none of ’em. 
They ye 

“Your father 
and your grand- 
father and the 
rest didn’t doa 
lot of other 
great things 
that you have 
done,’ Jean 
told him. ‘They 
didn’t go to Europe 
and risk their lives 
there to save the 
world for the rest 
of us. 

“They didn’t 
trouble to wear 
shoes and good 
clothes, and to 
shave every day. 
Yet you are doing 
all that.” 


POST March 


Cash’s soul, despite himself, ex 
under her notice of his sartorial 
Yet he shook his head stubbornh 

“Your ancestors were too b 
this region and rescuing it from 
ness to take the time to gs 
sued. “You have been busy 
from a worse wilderness. 
you are at home again —— 
you have all your friends to 
welcomed by, and that you 
good, lazy, sociable time f 
your fearful work at the Fro; 
on won’t you let me teach 

“Good, lazy, soci’ble 
snorted Cash, the nea 
rushing in upon him at her - 
home-coming festivities. ‘ 
wrong, ma’am! Wuss’n deac 
the blue blazes is there in it 
Tell me that! I ain’t meani 
an’ writin’, but the comin’ 
there in it—hey? Not a blast 
mighty thing!” ' 

She was startled at his 
vehemence. Nor could she z 
except by her slight experiene 
mixture of imperturbability a 
tionalism that is the mounta 


They says it’s a T— 


she made age. She did not break in on. 
reply: “I let it take its course. 

devon. at When a nervous thoroughb 
mean _ away there is hope of re 
that you over him. When a stolid 


Uncle Sam do: 
me away fr’ 
me in th’ Arr 
goin’ to let the 


to myself I’d 
I went out. 
ute I was awa) 
fer this shack 
mountains 
folks an’ my 
my ways of 
think I’d ru 
here than go 
meetin’ heaven. 
He cleared 
ingly and plun 
“Wal, to-da 
here. What h 
all like I left it; but it 
‘hawg! It’s dirty an’ it’s 
pore-white-folksy. The 
down yonder. They foole 
How wasI to know I was!’ 
that’d make me feel sick 
home? Hey? Tell me that! 
kind of clo’es they give me. 
an’ took baths an’ kep’ my 
shipshape, an’ l’arned to 
an’ to clean up quarters, an’ | 
done it because it used t 
i ‘~  hoosgow_or extry kitchen 
Your cettans are didn’t. I didn’t do it ’ca’ 


Going to Thank Uncte _[ hated it. I hated it like to: 
Sam on Their Knees for I honed for thisyer sort 0 
Changing You From a But all the time it was 
Cracker Into a Soldier®* (Continued on Page 
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OLIVES 
FROM TREES SIX HUNDRED 
YEARS OLD — 


Near Seville, Spain, the city where 
Columbus planned his voyages, live 
a people who have been growing 
olives for centuries—and standing 
there today are trees Columbus must 
have seen four hundred years ago. 


So wonderfully skilful are these peo- 
ple in olive culture, and so ideal is 
the soil and climate, the olives of 
Seville are the finest grown in all 
the world. Libby’s Olives are the 
choicest of the crop—each a per- 
fect specimen, picked one by one by 
hand —the selection of our own 
experts whom we send to Seville. 
Order them for dinner tonight—a 
rare delight awaits you. 


Libby, M‘Neil] & Libby ff 
* 503 Welfare Bidg., Chicago 
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» REGUS. PAT._OFF. 


4 Deer Great Army of Notaseme Wearers will soon 
be increased by the return of the great American 
Army from overseas. It is logical that they should 
choose Notaseme Hosiery. They have been trained 
in efficiency and will look for it in the hosiery they 
buy. 


Notaseme is seamless. No seams to rub or chafe. 
It is knit to exact size—no wrinkles, but snug- 
fitting comfort. 


The splendid appearance of Notaseme Hosiery, its 
comfort and enduring strength are the result of 
Notaseme’s policy of conscientious manufacture. 


There is an army of hosiery, but only ONE 
Notaseme quality. Remember: All Notaseme 
is seamless, but not all seamless is Notaseme. 


LISLE— MERCERIZED — SILK 
For Men, Women, and Children 


NOTASEME HOSIERY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WET SENE. 
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| (Continued from Page 50) 

skin an’ gittin’ so it was a part 
‘An’ I never knowed it—never till 
ome an’ found I didn’t have no home 
er —nothin’ but a hawgpen, with 
een neighbors an’ kinfolks. 
nt took ev’rything I liked to have. 

when they give it back to me I 
@tlike it no more. I’m—I’mas much 
f-riner here as—as—as you are—right 
, . the shack where I was borned an’ 
»my folks was borned. Gov’m’nt? 


was aware of the expletive by the 
‘e had spat it forth. He was also 
aware that it was not a word usually 
to a woman. He gave the girl a 
g apologetic glance. To his as- 
ment, Jean’s big eyes were heavy 
,2ars. She was looking at him in a 
+ other woman had ever done—a 
at made funny prickles flutter round 
h To ease his embarrassment he 
hed, in the same moodily hopeless 


; just like old Baldy Todd, out to 
c. Uncle Sam’s used me like the 
«sed Baldy. He fell outen a rick onto 
yie; an’ it give him a harelip. Then 
hise an’ barn burns down. Then his 
jdn’t do a thing but die, an’ his only 
ri away with a seed cat’log dude; an’ 

age was fo’closed; an’ he took 
vith palsy. As soon as he c’d git to 
«; he stumped over to South Halifax, 
t they was holdin’ a camp meetin’. 


near roo’ned me!’ Wal, it’s like 
ith me an’ Uncle Sam. He’s took 
ywhat made me willin’ to live like I’d 
n, vin’. An’ he ain’t gave me nothin’ 
hy!” she contradicted, as vehement as 
| You are wrong! He 
gren you back more in exchange than 
as given you in the sharpest bargain 
uld drive. He has given all his citi- 
sdiers more—much, much more than 
aje them give up—even if not in the 
eoin. And he hasn’t given more to 
(them than he has given to you, Mr. 
. Look back at what you were and 
ty you lived before you went away! 
back at it, without trying to gloss 
‘it over. And then tell yourself— 
ly—whether you would want to 
> back to it. To change back to the 
and filth and narrowness and shift- 
nis of it! You can’t look me in the 
sad say you would. You were a slack, 
cing, slab-sided hillbilly. You are a 
ct, upstanding, powerful giant! Uncle 
as given you that. He has raised you 
pomething little better than the beasts. 
e has made you a man! And there 
thousands more like you, who owe 
i0 Uncle Sam than has been owed to 
ce since God first made men stop 
. on all fours and taught them to 


Kk pright. Those men probably felt odd 
icomfortable for a while and wished 
yould go back to all fours. But we are 
#il they couldn’t—just as your de- 
es are going to thank Uncle Sam on 
imees for changing you from a cracker 
) soldier.” 
ee never no cracker!” began Cash 


u certainly aren’t now,” she soothed. 
pose I’ve been preaching a windy 
to you and that you’re either 
2) OF angry at me. But it was the 
Be honest! Think hard for a mo- 
and then tell me whether you are 
sorry for the change and want to slip 
into the—into what you used to be. 
and tell me.’ 
éh obeyed literally the sharp com- 
cinemic imagination raised a 
# of scenes before him—scenes upon 
had been wont to gloat during 
ours of sentry go and on the nights 
erman fire made sleep a thing hard 
io. This had been a day of many 
; but he felt the master shock of ail 
the heard himself answer, from the 


I—I reckon I wouldn’t. 
he hurried on despairingly—‘“‘it’s— 
blame’ lonesome, bein’ diff’rent 
I th’ others is the same still!” 

n not the same,” she denied. ‘And 
ou learn to read you’ll never know 
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again the real meaning of lonesomeness. 
Nobody can know it with all the books in 
the world waiting to make friends with 
him. We’re going to begin our lessons to- 
morrow afternoon—you and I. I'll expect 
yen at my desk half an hour after school is 
out. 

He strove to yell ‘‘No!”’ and to back the 
negative with a plangent oath or two; but 
the refusal somehow died unborn. He told 
himself that the useless accomplishments 
might serve to dull his sense of desolation. 
And he knew, without the humiliation of 
telling himself, that the daily society of this 
bulldog-jawed little foreigner would do 
still more toward easing the ache of loneli- 
ness. So he replied to Jean’s mandate with 
a noncommittal grunt, which quite satisfied 


er. 

“Tt’s gittin’ dark,”’ he muttered shyly. 
“T don’t mind walkin’ a piece down the 
road with you if you’re going back home. 
Womenfolksisscary of thedark. They —— 
Suff’rin’ snakes!”’ He broke off in alarm. 

A huge yellow creature had dashed round 
the trail curve in the dusk and was flinging 
itself straight at Wyble’s throat. The leap 
was accompanied by an unearthly yell—a 
yell that seemed to hold all the pent rap- 
ture of years. At the sound Cash lowered 
the foot he had poised for an expert kick 
and his hand fell away from his half-drawn 
jackknife. 

“Jeff! You measly old varmint!’’ he 
shouted, gleefully gripping with both hands 
the houn’ dawg that had scented his master 
from afar and had gnawed a rope in half to 
get to him. “Jeff!” 

“‘Tt’s my dawg, ma’am,” he explained to 
Jean when he had induced the houn’ to 
behave himself more like a self-respecting 
canine and less like a badly jointed whirli- 
gig. ‘‘I reckon he’s some tickled to see me. 
Lord, but it’s nice to have one critter glad 
to Look out!” he warned, starting 
toward the girl as she put forth a friendly 
hand to stroke the heaving, tawny head o 
the houn’. ‘“‘Don’t go handlin’ him none! 
He’s mean with strangers—’speshly women- 
folks. He v4 

Cash’s admonition died midway and he 
halted in his move of intervention. Heed- 
less of his warning, Jean was stroking the 
dog’s big head and playing with his ridicu- 
lously long ears. And the houn’ was not 
resenting the familiarity. 

After the first suspicious growl the dog 
had looked upward at the schoolma’am in 
quick appraisal. Now he was standing 
right docilely close beside her, his head 
bent in grave enjoyment of her soft caress. 

“He is not mean,” denied the girl. ‘‘See? 
He likes me already. Dogs do. Isn’t hea 
beauty? You must bring him along when- 
ever you come to the schoolhouse. What 
breed is he?” 

““Wal!’”? mused Cash, masking his be- 
wilderment at his unsocial pet’s swift adop- 
tion of this foreigner, ‘‘I reckon the blood 
of the finest champeens is in old Jeff’s 
veins.” 

“What kind?” 

“‘All kinds,” he made grave answer. 
“‘We-all calls him a houn’. But we calls 
him that to flatter him, I reckon. An’, 
anyhow, he’s as much houn’ as anything 
else. Don’t matter what he is. He’s my 
bunkie. An’ he’s glad to see me. That’s 
good enough!” 

Next day the lessons began. But many 
a day passed before Cash Wyble was able to 
glean from personal knowledge the reason 
why the instructors at Camp Lee had 
laughed at Bud Fauquier for calling T a 
capital Seven. Yet at last he did under- 
stand. And Homerie was his taunting 
laughter at his old messmate’s ignorance. 

By this time Cash was glibly reading at 
sight such difficult verbal themes as See the 
Cat on the Mat, helped to a better com- 
prehension thereof by an accompanying 
picture of a feline occupying that place of 
honor. And he waseven wading laboriously 
through a sterling work of fiction, illus- 
trated in three colors and printed upon 
linen, entitled Baby Bunch and the Kitten. 

More than once in the night solitude of 
his shack the pitfalls and literary complex- 
ity of this tale were too much for Cash’s 
brain and his temper. He would fling the 
book across the room, along with his ink- 
smeared writing exercises, and would swear 
loudly to Jeff that he was done forever 
with such tomfoolishness. Yet always the 
next day, with Jean Evans sitting deliri- 
ously close to him, he forswore his vow of il- 
literacy and tackled anew the hateful labor. 

Jean was an inspired teacher, or else 
Cash was an inspired learner; for, despite a 
million setbacks, he slowly progressed. 
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An Achievement in 


COMFORT 


@The rest and recreation afforded at 
Hotel CLEVELAND Ohio are not 
merely matters of scientific arrangement 
and equipping. {High enjoyment of 
the expansive accommodations and im- 
pressively complete appointments is over- 
shadowed by a sense of even greater satis- 
faction. 4 Under the imposing simplic- 
ity of structure and decoration, come 
new adventures in comfort.. .@ Almost 
immediately the traveler realizes that he 
has entered into a larger sphere of the 
life of this historic city and of this far- 
spreading nation. 


Cleveland’s largest hotel, facing on Public Square, at the inter- 
section of the city’s main thoroughfares. The hotel nearest the 
downtown stations of principal railroad and steamship lines. 
Directly adjoining location of projected Union Station. One 
thousand rooms and baths. Every room with full outside ex- 
posure. Single rooms can be arranged ensuite. Servidor 
service. Special Sample Accommodations, Washed-Air Ventila- 
tion. Circulating Ice Water. 


Ee level and Ohio 


The Servidor saves waiting for an attendant. 
Put your work inside it and close the door on 


your side. He removes and returns the work 
from the hail side. 
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There’s an intimate, helpful relationship, a 
good fellowship where the GEM Razor 
is concemed —for more than twenty- 
five years the “Pal” of men in all walks 
of life—valued by those who, by actual 
experience, know the real meaning of 


efficient service, the boys in Khaki and 
Blue—millions of GEMS in use today. 


Gem Blades take the beard off 


in a siffy—so softly you never 
miss it—so smoothly, well, it’s 
too good to be true—but, try it! 


The separate parts as in- 

cluded in outfit are shown 

in illustration both inside 
and outside of case. 


GEM 
Outfit 


$1.90 


=——= Complete 


Includes frame, shaving 
and stropping handles, 
and seven Gem Blades 
in handsome case as 
illustrated, or in Khaki 
case for traveling. 


Add 50c to above 
price for Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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One day he came to his studies fresh from 
an encouraging talk with his still partner, 
Zach Irons. Pernicious activity on the part 
of a squad of nosey revenue officers had 
blocked the still’s activities some months 
earlier; but now there seemed to be a safe 
prospect of reopening the fascinating busi- 
ness. 

Zach also had pointed out that the 
national prohibition law could not fail to 
increase all discreet moonshiners’ profits. 
This outlook for new prosperity had heart- 
ened Cash mightily. He wore a grin of pure 
content as he stalked into the schoolroom. 

“T reckon I’m a wee peckle late this 
evenin’, ma’am,” he apologized. ‘‘Zach 
Trons come up to my shack for a jawerackin’ 
an’ I couldn’t git rid of him no sooner.” 

“Zach Irons?” she repeated. ‘‘Isn’t he 
the man who came so near going to prison 
last year because the Government sus- 
pected him of running an illicit distillery?” 

““Yes?’’ queried Cash, his face profes- 
sionally blank. ‘‘Wal, Zach’s jes’ a honest 
farmer. The rev’noo folks better leave him 
be. They’re a heap too iad 

He paused, all at once obsessed with his 
queer inability to tell this foreigner girl a 
really artistic lie. He blinked at her in 
guilty sheepishness. Jean did not seem to 
observe his worry. She was looking down, 
her face a little troubled; but her bulldog 
jaw was resolutely set. 

“T hear a good deal of the gossip that 
goes on round here,” she said. ‘You see, 
the people have found out they can trust 
me not to tell tales. I hear Zach Irons is 
going to start his still again, and that you 
and he are to be partners in it.” 

Cash got to his feet, his eyes ablaze, the 
old-time wildcat snarl upon his leathern 
lips. Still looking the other way, the girl 
went on evenly: 

“But I knew it couldn’t be true. No 
man who has fought for his country so 
gallantly as you have would stoop to such 
athing. You aa 

“What’s there wrong ’bout it?” he de- 
manded in husky wrath. ‘‘What’s the 
harm in makin’ square whisky an’ sellin’ it 
fer asquare price? The big distillers did it. 
An’ the law let ’em. But if a pore man 
tries it he goes to the hoosgow. It’s a 
measly, blazin’ Not that it matters 
anything to me!”’ he caught himself up. 

“Tm so glad you say it doesn’t mat- 
ter to you,” Jean replied in somewhat 
overdone relief, ‘“‘because I was sure you 
couldn’t do such a thing. I’m not going 
into the right or wrong of moonshining, 
because I’m not wise enough to under- 
stand. With me—and with you—it is 
enough to know that the Government for- 
bids it. Anyone who disobeys the Govern- 
ment and works against its laws is harming 
the Government. In other words, a moon- 
shiner is harming the country and stealing 
the country’s revenue money. Don’t you 
see?”’ 

She leaned toward him and laid her cool 
fingers lightly for an instant upon a ragged 
little sear that gouged his left cheek. 

“You told me if the German bullet that 
cut your face had gone three inches to the 
right and three inches higher it would have 
killed you,” she mused. ‘‘That scar proves 
you risked your life for the good of our 
country. A man who could risk his life like 
that for his country wouldn’t injure the 
country he helped to save. That’s why I 
knew the story about your going into part- 
nership with Zach Irons was not true. If 
you risked death to save a man from drown- 
ing you wouldn’t pick his pocket afterward. 


Not even a thief would do that! So I felt 


”? 


sure 

“Say!” snapped Wyble. “Let it go at 
that, can’t you? I—I gotta think fer a 
while. But Wal, let it go at that!” 

The results of a rebellious night of self- 
battling brought Cash to a decision; but 
not before he had lighted his oil lamp and 
surveyed, long and frowningly, in his scrap 
of a mirror the scar on his face and a deeper 
scar on his shoulder. 

The girl’s arguments, he felt certain, were 
as full of flaws as was his mirror. Yet 
somehow her simile of the hero who could 
not rob the man he had saved from drown- 
ing stuck athwart his mentality, damming 
his flow of sophistry. Fiftyfold more co- 
gent, too, than her argument was Jean 
herself. 

In the morning Cash hailed Zach Irons’ 
ten-year-old son, who was pattering home- 
ward past the shack. 

“Tell yer pop it’s all off,’ Wyble bade 
the youngster. ‘Tell him I say\so. Tell 
him I say I ain’t goin’ to do it. \ An’ tell 


him ’tain’t no use to come a-pesterin’ me 


Mar 


“7 
to; ’cause I’m sot. Say he e’n git; 
else to go cahoots with him in it 
mind to; but not me.” A 

After which renunciation Cash w 
to his slab table and laid thereon hi 
pad and his pen and ink. Last ; 
had neglected the writing exercise 
supposed to have ready for Jean’s 
tion at to-day’s study hour. He set 
to copying the sentence she had gi 
to work on. a 

But he was in no good mood t 
laboriously the dull words of the ec 
was tired and blue. For the tho 
time he fell to wondering why he 
one puny bit of a girl turn his wh 
upside down and inside out. But 
noticed, with amused despair, th 
longer resented her softly mere 
nation. Again he marveled. 

And this time the answer came 
perhaps from heaven; perhaps f 
glory of the day; perhaps from 
that he had fasted and gone sle 
long that his mind was not 
At all events it came. And it to 
Cash Wyble’s breath. It wrung} 
wonder-gaping lips the soulful mc 
ble “‘Shucks!” : ; 

Then, to take his thoughts fr 
manifest and unmanly absurdi 
turned back to his copying. But or 
he failed to focus his mind on the e 
maxims. Instead, the new-found 
literary expression got into his p 
the blank sheet he began to write 
poraneously for the first time in h 
years. x 

When he had finished he stared b 
edly at what he had penned. Ina 
of shamefacedness he was about to 
sheet asunder. Then pride of au’ 
intervened, and he laid the writte 
inside his copy book for safe-keepi: 

It was Saturday and there wasn 
session; so Cash’s daily lesson had 
for nine o’clock that morning. Ag 
the sun told him he could escape t 
only by hurrying. He grabbed up 
his copy book and his dog-eared 
tested volume of Baby Bunch and | 
ten—as well as a more advance 
entitled Reading Without Tears 
pages were becoming illegible fr 
weeping of many small pupils. — 

The half-mile trip to the schoolh« 
a matter of only six minutes to-daj 
mountaineer’s long legs. As he ¢: 
of the trail and into the hard-si 
grassless area of the recess yard 
Jean Evans standing in the door 
man was beside her—Zach Irons. 
was speaking. Cash could not c 
words, but he saw they were dis 
Jean and he quickened his mil 
stride. : 

““Yep’”’—Zach’s irate tones reacl 
as he came up—“‘ Yep, it’s all along 
He was all right till you-all come a 
in, voodooin’ him an’ l’arning hi 
triflin’ tricks as readin’ an’ wri 
wearin’ dude clo’es an’ thinkin’ | 
fine fer the folks he’s borned an’ bri 
It’s the talk o’ th’ hull place. An’ 
it’s got to stop—’speshly arter the 
sends me this mornin’. [If he ai 
he’ll be here. An’ I lot on waitin 
gits here. He vf . 

“Tf it’s me you’re blattin’ ’bout, 
put in Cash with much deliberatic 
came to a halt behind the gestic 
moonshiner, ‘‘s’pose you jes’ turt 
an’ say it to my face instead of bel 
a lady.” . 

Zach whirled to meet him. 

“T got that message you-all sent 
Doug this mornin’,’”’ he said irately 
I’m here to vi 

“You're here to talk quiet an’ de 
not to talk at all,’”’ supplemented ( 
most soothingly. ‘Ladies ain’t n 
holler at. If you-all aims to havea! 
bee with me, s’pose we walks out! 
woods a piece.” q 

“T e’n say what I gotta say right 
stormed Irons, his wrath fanned ! 
his old partner’s new air of superior’ 
don’t aim to be set into my place 
high-toned talk, neither—not by, 
that’s hawg-tied so tight to a petti¢ 
he’s changed from a he-man into as 
mollycoddle. I wanter know what 
you meant by that word Doug brou 
from you! If you been gittin’ 
from this jimber-jawed wen 
riner x 


Wyble’s lean face blazed a 
_ -. (Concluded on Page & 
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opulate 
| Consider the following facts about Michelin Universals, and see if you do not agree that 


you should use these tires. Now is the time to reach a decision—which, if properly made, 
will spare you much expense and annoyance during the months ahead. 


1—UNEQUALLED EX- 
PERIENCE. The illustration 
shows Michelin demonstrat- 
ing the world’s first pneumatic 
automobile tire, which he in- 
troduced in 1895. For 24 
years Michelin has concen- 
trated on pneumatic tires exclusively. No other 
tire maker has this unequalled experience. 


2—BETTER MATERIALS. 
The quality of the materials 
used in Michelin Casings and 
Inner Tubes has always been 
the best that money can buy. 
This well-known fact largely 
accounts for the superior 
durability and economy for which Michelin Tires 
are famous the world over. 


3—THICKNESS. Measure 
the thickness of Michelin 
Universals in comparison with 
other makes and you will find 
they contain more rubber and 
fabric than do other tires. 
All this extra material is of 
the highest quality, as already stated, and hence 
means greater mileage. 


4—EXTRA WEIGHT. A 
simple comparative test will 
also show you that Michelin 
Universals weigh twelve to 
fifteen per cent more than 
other tires—additional proof 
that Michelins are more gen- 
erously made and have greater mileage built into 
them. This weight test is important. 


5—BROAD FLAT TRAC- 
TION-SURFACE. A broad 
flat eraser wears away more 
slowly than the small rubber 
on the end of a pencil. So 
with tires—the tread that is 
broad and flat lasts much 
longer than one with small projections. Note 
Michelin’s superiority in this respect. 


6—MODERATE PRICES. 
Despite their high quality 
and superior design Michelin 
Casings and Inner Tubes are 
moderate in price. The truth 
of this statement is easily 
proved by comparing Michelin 
prices with the prices asked for other tires of 
anything like the same quality. 


In view of the fact that Michelin has devoted 24 years and all his world-wide resources 
to the manufacture of pneumatic tires exclusively, are you not willing to test Michelins 
on your own car and be convinced? 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
{ 782 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal, 


Dealers in all parts of the world. 
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SIMMONS BLIDS-BuiltforSleep 
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Why cant you get better rest 


A\uericAns used to feel a secret 
pride in being labeled ‘‘a nation of 
neurasthenics.” 

Nowadays they are rather 
ashamed of it. 

Neurasthenia is largely caused by 
not getting enough sound sleep. 

If people would give as much 
thought to the s/eepimg qualities of a 
bed as to its looks, there would be 
fewer “light’’ sleepers. 

The average bed is made as a 
piece of furniture — sold as a piece 
of furniture — bought as a piece of 
furniture. 

And hardly a thought from any- 
body about sleep! 


- oF od 


Rize there is the master-secret 
of sleep! 
Possibly you are one of the thou- 


sands who seldom get a clear night’s 
rest. Look to your bed! 


Greak aa 


Most wooden beds 
little. 

The average metal bed has a 
loose joint —rattles slightly — feels 
unsteady. 

Or maybe it is the spring that 
does not fit. “One corner or an- 
other knocks~ slightly when you 


turn over—or it humps or sags. 


¥ CF CF 


Tz right bed invites perfect re- 
laxation. It stands firmly. Its cor- 
ners lock tight. Push it or pull it 
by one corner and it moves as one 
piece—not a rattle, a shake, a lurch, 
a suspicion of unsteadiness. 

The right spring gives gently to 
the contours, but supports the body 


—a taut elastic foundation for the 


mattress. It does not sag or hump. 


It fits squarely on the bed. 


¥ od Co 


Vag may not know where to find 
a bed or a spring of this character. 

You have only to go toa leading 
merchant in your section and look 
at Simmons Metal Beds and Slumber 
King Springs. 

They will not cost you any more 
than the average bed. 

You will get a bed, a spring that 
invites sleep—and moreover finer 
style, a better choice of styles. 

You will have unequalled choice 
of Twin Beds—a separate bed for 
each sleeper, welcomed everywhere 
by people of nice feeling. 

Perhaps there is a thought here 
for you the next time you buy a 
bed or a spring. 


SIMMONS COMPANY, Kenobwa, Wisconsin 


SAN-FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NEWARK,N. J. 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 
. ‘Jied the epithet ‘“‘sniv’lin’ molly- 
i¢ but cut Zach’s fierce speech short 
hemiddle and sent his hand instinc- 
lyoward the big clasp knife in his 


2 fraction of a second Wyble stood 
hs body aquiver, his mouth writhing. 
mrder mood was aflare in his brain. 
fhting against the wild impulse was 
vion of Jean as she shrank back from 
s’firont. If mere words had so dis- 
her, how would she be affected by 
gi-and-tumble murder fight on the 
slid of her own school? Yet 
4c more did Uncle Sam come to the 
‘is harassed mountaineer nephew. 
wy physical-culture expert had been 
ij| at the camp to teach soldiers cer- 
ictics that might prove useful in 
elighting. 
isrt had had a queer foreign name— 
»)methat had meant nothing to Cash. 
ti exercises themselves he had found 
himusing; and their memory rushed 
| him. 
#'e Zach’s right hand could connect 
ie knife, Wyble had caught his wrist 
<ftly and had slipped alongside him, 
fecing the wrist hold by another, 
oassed under the right arm at the 
woint and across to the throat. 
ys like no wrestling hold Irons knew. 
it was so sudden and so simple- 
viz that it looked like no hold at all. 
1, one the less, sought with lightning 
hss to free himself from it and to 
p. The result of his effort was a 
nit agony, which ran the full length 
g eeeened right arm and which 
; 


its aeme of torture at the elbow 


a; had not moved; he did not seem to 
vitling at all. He was not so much as 
i) at the anguished Zach, but had 
e his eyes apologetically toward the 
itaed girl, smiling reassurance at her. 
perceptibly he was increasing the 
sie on the other man’s arm. And all 
frantic twistings to free himself or 
xe or gouge or kick, or to shift his 
tia, resulted only in added pain. 

03’ agonized lips flew apart in what 
{ have been a volley of blasphemy. 
{2 very first word was drowned by his 
ream of distress; for by the merest 
tving of the muscles Cash had swung 
flewise and brought him heavily to 
inees. The arm grip still held, and 
| was again smiling reassurance at the 
ued Jean. 
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s “T’m a doin’ this gentle,” he told her, 

so as not to scare you none. There ain’t 
goin’ to be no rough-house. Now 
then, Zach; you’re on your marrowbones 
in front of thisyer lady what you called 
insultin’ names to. An’ you’re agoin’ to 
say to her, reel civil: ‘I’m sorry, ma’am.’ 
Then you-all’s goin’ to clear out—an’ stay 
clear! Speak up now!” 

Almost tender was Cash’s tone. Almost 
tender was the newly increased pressure he 
gave the tortured arm. Yet the pressure 
completed Zach’s submission. Mad with 
pain, frantic with fear of this mysterious 
arm-breaking magic, he shrieked thickly: 

“T’m—I’m sorry, ma’am!”’ 

The pressure was gone. Sick with physi- 
cal torment and mental reaction, and cowed 
out of all desire for more strife with such a 
foe, Zach scrambled to his feet and lurched 
swayingly toward the trail, nursing his 
anguished arm. 

“T—I tried to do it like I figgered you’d 
want me to, ma’am,’’ said Cash humbly. 
“pee plumb sorry if I’ve acted too rough- 
ike.”’ 

Jean sought to speak, but something 
seemed to choke her. Her face went white, 
and then scarlet as she stared dumbly 
up at her paladin. Then, to recover her 
poise, she stooped to pick up the litter of 
books and papers Cash had dropped in 
order to leave his hands free for Irons. 
Wyble stooped to help her; but he was too 
ate. 

The first thing she picked up was a sheet 
of ruled paper that had tumbled to her 
feet from out a greasy copy book. Athwart 
the paper’s once white surface ran a single 
irregular line of writing, which had some- 
thing the look of a decrepit picket fence 
that has been hit by a cyclone. 

In a sprawled hand of which an eight- 
year-old boy would have been ashamed was 
scribbled this eryptic legend: 

“Jeen i luvv u!” 

Cash, seeing what she had found, cowered 
back a step in dire consternation. Slowly 
the girl’s eyes were lifted from the perusal 
of the writing. Slower still they met Wyble’s 
terror-stricken gaze. 

And something in their suffused depths 
turned the man’s fear into a divine tumult, 
which found expression in two brief words. 
Nodding at the scrawl, he mumbled indis- 
tinetly: 

“Tt goes!” 

Her eyes luminous and her bulldog jaw 
strangely softened, Jean made whispered 
answer: 

“Tt goes!”’ 


THE LAST MAN 


(Continued from Page 8) 


wellars and several dugouts the enemy 
onstructed. Of course the dugouts 
(the wrong way, which made nice 
i of the entrances; but they were 
hed to such chances. 
‘cing the rounds about eight o’clock 
morning, Farwell came across the 
enalf of an American soldier at the foot 
all. The lower half lay across the 
2 A short distance farther on a dead 
1 rifle in hand, was propped up against 
yer of the ruined church. His head 


/.on one side; he looked like a sentry, 
ey 


ly remained in support in the village 
Fir days. 

! troops in support always get the 
for the enemy goes after them with 
éillery, maintaining a deluge of light 
eavy stuff, and gas. Except when 
Jack is on, the men in the front line 
ps ad better off—ask any doughboy 
as been through it! I have come out 
| line to stay at a regimental P. C.; 
| a positive relief to get back to the 
ced trenches. 

‘well lost seventeen men and went 
th a gas attack. The place was 
fied with mustard, and they vacated 
:‘hteen hours until the fumes had been 
lated, moving back into the open fields. 
bivouacked on the wet ground, with 
anket to a man, and had nothing to 
— they returned to the cellars and 


tL 
) a couple of hot meals and ten hours 

2p restored their morale—there is no 
on earth who can stand up better 
hardships than the American soldier. 
e afternoon before they moved out 
ptain found several groups shooting 
in their dugouts. 


“Read ’em and weep! Little Joe! How 
I do love you, Li’l’ Joe! There he is!” 

The money resembled the contents of a 
waste-paper basket. It lay in front of the 
players in crumpled heaps. Whenever a 
doughboy wanted to bet ten francs, and 
hadn’t the change, he would simply tear a 
twenty-franc note in half. Also, whenever 
he didn’t like the guy who-beat him, he 
would surreptitiously pinch off the num- 
bers from the note, which made it invalid. 
Many a tired Y. M. C. A. woman has sat 
up late of nights sewing together the muti- 
lated currency of the men they work among. 
And may heaven bless them for it! 

The company went forward to relieve 
another of the same battalion. They had 
to make the relief across open country, for 
there were no communication trenches; but 
by the grace of the Almighty they accom- 
plished it without losing a man. Heinie 
was pounding the back areas with terrific 
fire; but, save for a couple of machine gun- 
ners who maintained a tattoo somewhere 
on the right against another company, 
everything was quiet along their sector. 

No real front line existed. It’s a safe bet 
that neither G-8 nor G-2 at division head- 
quarters knew precisely where it ran. Some 
shallow trenches, hastily dug under fire, 
linked up a series of shell holes—that was 
all. Of dugouts and other protection they 
had none. 

They slept on the ground when they were 
able to sleep at all. It was raining, as usual, 
and their trenches and shell holes were 
inches deep with water and mud. To add 
to their sufferings the chow did not come 
up, because of the aforementioned strafing 
of the roads, and the weather turned bitter 
cold. So they lived on their reserve rations 
of hard-tack and corned Willie, washed 
down with water. 
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air-absorbed heat. 


jacket. 


is unlike that of an open fire. 


* Radiant Heat 


OU will understand this family cheer and break- 
fast enjoyment if you know what radiant heat 
means on a raw March morning. 


Healthful projected 
rays, like the sun’s, which penetrate but do not devital- 
ize the air you breathe. Radiant heat has an envelop- 
ing warmth—a new delight— produced only through 
the principle of the Lawson Odorless Room Heater. 


The Lawson is as unlike ordinary gas heaters as sun heat 
No exposed flame; no reflected, 
But direct radiant rays from a red-hot 
inner combustion chamber—the ‘‘ glowing heart’’—in which the 
gas is thoroughly consumed at high temperature. 
atmosphere! No fuel waste! And absolutely no odor! 


SAFE. The burners of the Lawson Odorless are doubly 
protected—both by the inner core and by an outer steel 
Can’t ignite skirts, draperies or children’s frocks. 
Sudden drafts can’t extinguish the jets—no escaping gas. 


COMPACT. The Lawson Odorless is as powerful as ordi- 
nary gas stoves of two or three times its size and much higher 


No stuffy 


price. Heats from both sides. Any room made cozily warm in a 


few minutes. 


Let Your Stove Dealer, 
Hardware, Department 
or Housefurnishing 
Store, or your Gas Com- 
pany, show you the 
Lawson QOdorless 


Insist on the genuine — /gusom. 
If not obtainable in your com- 
munity, write us for descriptive 
folder and how to get the Lawson 
Odorless without delay. 


Lawson Mig. Co. 
of Pittsburgh 


Also Makers of Lawson Water Heaters 
—over a million in use. Booklet, “Plenty 
of Hot Water,’’ on request. 


An economical size \ 
for every space ( 


20 
30 


For Rooms 


6x 8 ft. 
lor10 10x12 ft. 
14x 16 ft. 
18 x 20 ft. 
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O1L COOK STOVES 


A Good Partner 
for a Good Cook 


OU are sure of a clean, comfortable kitchen 

if you use a Puritan Oil Cook Stove. 
Boiling, simmering and baking can all be done at 
the same time—and the Puritan gives just the 
right heat for each, instead of a sweltering fire 
that makes your kitchen feel like a bake-oven. 
Each utensil rests in a clean, hot flame—like gas. 
The Puritan Short Chimney Oil Cook Stove has many 
new and distinctive features. Improved burners produce 
a cleaner, hotter flame. An indicator on every burner 


tells you where flame is set—low, medium or high. It also 
stops the wick automatically at full heat and prevents 


smoking. 


The Puritan gives long service because the burners— 
the vital parts—are made of brass. 


Reversible Glass Oil Reservoir 
Every housewife will appreciate the convenience and 


cleanliness of the reversible glass reservoir. 
quick way to handle the ideal cooking fuel—kerosene oil. 


Puritan stoves are sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 


Look for the Triangle Trade Mark 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


OUSEHOLD P 
CT 


7700 Platt Ave. 


Cleveland, O. 


See your dealer or write 
for free Puritan 
booklet No. 23 


It’s a clean, 
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Thirty-four hours after they took over, 
the battalion commander visited them. 
Farwell received a shock like a solid jolt 
from a fist when he dropped down at day- 
break into the shell holebeside him. There 
was no finer soldier in this man’s army than 
themajor; noman more just, more kindly— 
or more severe when occasion demanded. 
Yet his first words to Farwell consisted of 
epithets which would have instantly pro- 
voked a fight between civilians. The cap- 
tain gaped. What was the matter? And 
what had happened to the major? Surely 
this drawn, gray shell of a man, with wild 
eyes and tense lines about the mouth, could 
not be the quiet, contained, spruce officer 
he had known! 

Stifling a wild desire to answer back in 
kind and then swing on him, Farwell gave 
respectful answers to his first questions. But 
for the life of him he didn’t know what the 
battalion commander was driving at. The 
major rambled on, now raising a rash on 
Farwell’s skin with furious stinging repri- 
mands for mistakes and offenses of which 
the captain was wholly innocent; now set- 
ting him to surprised speculation by fiery 
tirades against everybody in authority, 
from the colonel up to the General Staff. 
Officers who have been long under the 
strain of fighting frequently rail at the 
luckier ones holding down desk jobs, so 
the captain could understand this; but what 
he could not comprehend was the major’s 
seeming hostility to himself. 

“T beg pardon, sir,’”’ he said firmly; “‘but 
I didn’t do that. You’ve picked on the 
wrong man.” 

“Don’t answer back to me!” roared the 
major in a perfect frenzy. ‘‘Do you hear? 
Stand at attention!’ 

And suddenly Farwell got it: The major 
was breaking; he was already on the verge 
of madness. With that knowledge came a 
great pity for the old soldier. He clicked 
his heels together, there in the shell hole, 
and saluted. 

His behavior appeared to calm the bat- 
talion commander. When next he spoke it 
was in his usual tone and to announce the 
purpose of his visit. Farwell’s company 
was to clean up a machine-gun nest hidden 
in a copse about five hundred yards north- 
east, and the major desired to go over the 
plan of attack with him. The two squatted 
down.on their heels and pored over maps 
and the plan in detail. In this task the bat- 
talion commander betrayed no symptom of 
aberration; he had the thing at his finger 
ends, and for the twentieth time Farwell 
found himself admiring the cool precision of 
his judgment. 


A Crazy Man’s Luck 


““How’re you going to get back, sir?”’ he 
inquired. ‘‘ You can’t make it in daylight.” 

“T can in this fog,’”’ replied the major 
tersely. 

Farwell dared not offer objection, and 
the major crawled out of the shell hole and 
walked coolly back across the open fields 
toward his P. C. It was taking his life in 
his hands, but he had weighed the chances 
accurately. — 

Not a shot was fired at him. 

The H hour was three o’clock in the 
afternoon—they call it H now instead of 
zero. Perhaps H stands for hour; perhaps 
it signifies hell! 

A thick mist shrouded fields and copse. 
At two-thirty a battery of hundred-and 
fifty-fives and some seventy-fives opened a 
bombardment of the nest; a couple of 
Stokes mortars hurled their crumping 
bombs into the doomed position. Soon the 
tree-topped knoll was a seething inferno. 
Machine guns chattered; the beautiful 
little one-pounders spattered every yard of 
the wood with direct fire. And fifteen min- 
utes later a platoon of Farwell’s company 
advanced to within striking distance, mov- 
ing at a slow walk and maintaining an in- 
terval of about five paces between men. 
Behind them came a second wave. 

Abruptly the shelling ceased. The dough- 
boys apres to their feet and charged, a 
few yell 
the training areas, the old-timers running 
in grim silence. You seldom hear cheering 
in a real fight. 

The machine gunners kept up a spray 
of bullets against the copse to force the en- 
emy to keep their heads down, and now the 
doughboys were in the nest. They met 
practically no opposition. The boche bat- 
teries had waked to life and were pouring 
all they had against the American positions 
farther back; but the Heinies wh gnanned 
the machine guns were paralyzed. Only 


ing as they had been instructed in - 


a 


March 


two crews offered resistance, andj 
feeble; their fire was high and wil 

A hard-boiled doughboy emer 
umphantly from an emplacement. 
pile of logs. When the company 
repos and doing nothing he was ; 
house pet; but now his bayonet w 
ping. | 

“Hello, lieutenant!’’ he shoute 
altation to the platoon com 
“Thank God, the time’s come for y 
necks!” 

The time has come for roughnec 
can see it in other than the batt] 
and our mental processes are rea 
the throwback. It would be 
that fact into account during 
years. 

Having captured his objecti 
toon commander began to 
position for defense, making 
possible for the punishment 
come. First, he reported by 
Farwell. ag 

“‘No prisoners, hey?” remark 
tain. “Good!” 

But the fight had cost them ty 
men, the majority of whom belor 
second wave, moving to back 
tackers. The company was no’ 
hundred and forty. ‘ 

In a couple of days they were 
the battalion being relieved. 
company took up quarters in a vi 
again passed through the shatteri 
of constant shelling. ; 


Armistice Rumors 


They heard that the boche 
treated beyond the river; that 
icans had cleaned up the last 
machine-gun nests which had b 
hind to hold up the pursui 
heard more talk of an immed 
Still, they did not credit these: 

“That’s company kitche: 
Farwell’s comment. ‘You 
thing you want to in this m: 

Absolutely cut off from t 
small wonder they were skep 
diers at the Front, know less” 
happening in the world than ; 
mountaineer. And, except so 
their personal interests, the 
care a hoot. Not one in three 
the name of his regimental co. 
that of his captain; they har 
the name of the town in w 
billeted. That’s why they are g 
Otherwise they might be politi 

At nightfall on November 
received orders to cross the rivi 
talion was to establish a foot 
other side; a battalion from th 
their right would assist in the 

“‘Well,”’ he said wearily, ‘‘t 
We’re gone—finis!”’ 

They set out at nine o’clock. 
was black, with fog and a pen 
drizzle. 

This portion of France consists 
wooded hills and deep ravines, ani 
with precipitous slopes. The dot 
made their way toward the river. 
quivered to the belching of the | 
batteries; it seemed as though the 
were trying to shoot away all thea 
tion they had in a last desperate ¢ 
stem the pursuit. 

Farwell’s company had to tl 
ravine. Just as they approached it 
the boches opened a terrific bomba 

“Gas!” came a warning cry; @ 
donned their masks. 

Stumbling and groping, they w 
ward through the drenched drav 
dropped, with clatter of rifle and a 
ments, and were left where they fe 
line moved on. 4 

And suddenly they were out of th 
and sliding down a steep embankm 
the foot of this ran the river, widea 
and swift. Shells were bursting 
bank and in the stream, sending 
of water high in air. Far up the ‘ 
slopes flares and rockets illumined th 

The doughboys found some me 
flat on the ground. These were en 
left as guides to direct them to th 
through the impenetrable dark. 
dawn broke they were still ther 
poor, torn bodies mutely pointin: t 
Even in death they helped the inial 

Two pontoon bridges had been 
across by the engineers early in the ¢ 
How it was accomplished only tl 
neers can tell! They worked under 
cane of fire from artillery and 1 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Round Oak 


National Sales 
Week, March 19-29 


Special i ccuents are 
offered all who place con- 
_ tracts with Round Oak deal- 
during above period. 
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How Warm “Moistair” Safeguards 


Health and Vitality 


Y: OUR decision to build your floors of oak or pine, your ceil- 
ings beamed or plastered, will have positively no influence 
on the health or vitality of your family. 


But when you select your new Heating: Plant or replace your old one, 
remember that the welfare of your loved ones is involved. 


To combat coughs, influenza and pneumonia, see that the air in your 
home is not only warmed but that it is AUTOMATICALLY circulated; 
that itis AUTOMATICALLY moistened; and that it is permanently free 


from dust, gas and smoke. 


The Round Oak Moistair Heating System, of which there are now 
more than 70,000 in use, helps safeguard those healthful conditions. 
Every sixty minutes in cold weather the air in the home is automatically 
re-freshened, re-vitalized and re-moistened, as the Hygrometer test shows. 


RA STAI 
WMEATING SYSTEN®« 


The Heating System That Automatically Humidifies and Ventilates 


Heavy, seamless, one-piece castings—double thick copper-fused, cold-rolled, refined 
boiler iron; deep jointed and riveted construction—gas and dust tight for life, guarantee 
clean, circulating air—(read the five star points and examine illustration). 

Every hour, in cold weather, the air in the homeis changed, re-moistened—re-vitalized. 

Not only does this System safeguard health and vitality but saves fuel in these four 
ways: First, absolute in control—no leakage of air below the fire. Second, fire travel is 
longer inside the casing—it robs the heat from the chimney. Third, completeness of 
combustion—it cokes the coal and burns the gases. Fourth, it scientifically humidifies 
the air. You will be more comfortable and healthy at a temperature of 68° with this 
System than at 75° with usual forms of heating. 

All this means a definite saving of at least one ton or more in every nine. 


Instructive Heating Book—Free 

Without obligation, send the coupon and by return mail, you will receive the large, 
illustrated, descriptive Moistair Book which answers your mental questions. It describes 
fully the improvements and advantages to you of the Round Oak Moistair Heating Sys- 
tem. Contains space for simple sketch of the floor plan of your home which will enable 
our engineers to prepare for you Free a scientific heating plan, and quote cost estimate. 
You will also be advised of the name of the nearest authorized dealer, who will gladly 
demonstrate this system. 


Fill Out, Sign and Mail the Coupon Now 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY 


*“‘Round Oak Folks’’ Established 1871 
206 Front Street Dowagiac, Michigan 


Also— dana NE of the Round Oak Pipeless 


Furnace. Burns all fuels. Gas and dust tight. 


Ask for the free Round Oak Pipeless Book. 
(8253) 


ame 
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Five Star Points of 
Round Oak Supremacy 


Patented, automatic humidifier, 
Health keeps the family more healthy, 
prevents furniture from drying out. 


Comfort Circulates balmy, warm 


Moistair, permanently free 
from dust, gas and smoke. 


Econom ale indirect fire travel 
£conomy ‘orces most powerful radia- 
tion of heat;.deeper fire pot, improved effi- 
cient hot blast, and oversize combustion 
chamber combined, guarantee most perfect 
combustion with maximum heat from mini- 
mum fuel. 


Convenience Single regulator, con- / 


veniently located, 
controls entire system. Large seam- 
less ash pit fitted with sprinkler, 
prevents dust. Easy to operate. / 
Burns all fuels. 


Durability + rs iron "7 


ily 
tested Seal Rnd The 
physically. The tens of / 
thousands in use, Round 
Oak Folks 


many for more than / 
thirty years, 
prove conclu- 

sively Round 


206 Front St. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
Oak Super- 

Services PA Check plainly below which 


heating system you desire 


Vb FREE plan and information on. 


[J 


; Round Oak. —_ 
MOISTAIR | 
Heating System: 
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All the trucks of a 
nationally known miller 


have WOOD wheels 


‘‘We have standard wood wheel equipment on all our trucks 
from four ton to seven ton,” says Hecker-Jones- Jewell Milling 
Co., New York City. ‘‘Some of these trucks have been in 
service for ‘more than five years and the wheels show no 
wear whatever. 


‘‘When we recently placed an order for fifteen new five-ton 
trucks we specified that they should be equipped with wood 
wheels. Our loads are invariably five tons each. We 
deliver within a fifty-mile radius and some of the roads are 
exceedingly rough. Wood wheels suit our heavy, exacting 
service best. They show no wear whatever.” 


Thousands of big truck users confirm the fact that the 
modern wood wheel, with its resiliency, superior construction 
and immense strength, is the most satisfactory for every light 
and heavy truck duty. 


And, as passenger car equipment, day after day and year after 


year, wood wheels continue to give faithful, unobtrusive 
service without fuss, without bother and with no repair bills. 


AUTOMOTIVE WOOD WHEEL 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
105 North 13th Street Philadelphia 


NOTE. THE 
WOOD WHEELS EVERYWHERE 


MILLING. company 
Foo WY, 
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ce a shell cut a bridge in two; 
‘sung the ends together and went on 
+ir work. Men fell dead every min- 
‘hers slid off into the current and 
sept downstream. Still they did not 
ew falter. A high-explosive shell 
agrou to shreds; another bunch 
fer Pinces. There, in the terrible 
_ rey labored fiercely against time. 
death nor current could stop them. 
jid two bridges, about a couple of 
nl yards apart and then placed 
sor the doughboys. 
inc finer has been achieved in this 
or has the American Army any sol- 
pre gallant than the engineers. 

eirst doughboy to strike the bridge 
tink under his feet until the water 
scat his ankles; but he had to keep 
othe line pressed forward. Feeling 
oily before each step, he led them 
S Middle of the stream; norail; the 
~ hardly more than thirty inches 


di. 

m men slipped off and went_under. 
- these managed to cling to the pon- 
sad were hauled out by their com- 
. [he others never reappeared. 

eight became a screaming bedlam of 
;. One struck the upper bridge fairly 
e\iddle and shattered it. Luckily no 
vere crossing at the time; but now 
aingle bridge was available. It was 
ode against just such a contingency 
> had been thrown across. 

shine gun kept showering them with 
from a position at their right, on 
osite bank. High-explosive shells 
«. into the river close to the bridge 
duged them with icy water. Why 
‘re not wiped out to the last man 
ij a mystery to every mother’s son 
int through it! But they made the 
n' and obtained a foothold on the 


: a platoon of Farwell’s company 
0 go over, the battalion commander 
d unexpectedly in their midst. 
Vat’ ve you stopped for?” he shouted. 
1 you know that you’re all likely to 
qd out here?” 


; Upon that the major 

to rave. They listened in amaze- 
»which momentarily drowned their 
dr the major was stark, staring mad. 
sould hear him and doubt it. Next 
t he began to kick the men nearest 


Jt do that, sir!’’ protested the 
‘int sharply. 
t’s that? What’s that? Who said 


. d, sir.” 

nnswer the major applied his boot to 
litenant. The latter felt the blood 
this head and half drew his gun to 
ine maniac; but a realization of his 
m held his hand. All he said was: 
Ii settle this later, sir.” 


| Farwell in Command 


, the battalion commander turned 
uck with his fist the man behind 
t happened to be Grisett; he cursed 
jor. 

‘all swear at me, damn you?” yelled 
ariated officer; but before he could 
hing the line began to move. He 
din and followed them onto the 
: perhaps with the intention of pun- 
arisett 


ved well out in the stream, the 
nt heard a scuffle a few yards in 
then a splash—and next instant the 
voice: 

ipushed me!” The cry ended in a 
| e swirling waters closed above 


d of the battalion now passed to 
His own company was badly cut 
its officers, except Early, were 
lies. To Early he gave over com- 
and sergeants took charge of the 
Temained of the battalion now 
n the German side of the river; but 
ation was desperate. The enemy 
seemed to grow in intensity; they 
hevitably be wiped out, yet no re- 
ents reached them. Where was 
ittalion from the other division? 
ould attempt nothing until it ar- 


waited a while, taking what shelter 
puld find in the dark; but a couple 
ged by and still no support. 


THE SATURDAY 


At last Farwell caught the sound of voices 

on the bridge and a lieutenant colonel 

joined him. But he was without his com- 

mand; a solitary soldier—an orderly—ac- 

companied him. 

: “Where’s your outfit?” asked the cap- 
ain. 

__‘‘Aren’t they here? I haven’t the least 

ae I got separated from them some- 
ow. 

“Good night! 
Farwell. 

The colonel announced that he was going 
back to find his men. Followed by his or- 
derly, he set out. A shell caught them as 
they neared the bridge and killed both. 

With no prospect of succor, Farwell 
determined that the machine-gun next on 
their right must be silenced at any cost. 
It was taking toll of his men every minute. 
Accordingly all that remained of two pla- 
toons crept toward it through the black- 
ness, as stealthily as Indians, bent double 
as they flitted from cover to cover. The 
boche gunners seemed to divine what was 
in the air and kept up a furious fusillade; 
but the doughboys overran the position, 
shooting and bayoneting the crews. Again, 
no prisoners. 

Then the battalion settled down to wait 
for dawn. What would it bring? Help 
or annihilation? Unless support reached 
them they were doomed. 

As the sky began to pale the long-lost 
battalion appeared and crossed the bridge. 
For some reason the boche fire now dimin- 
ished; so they accomplished it without seri- 
ous trouble. 


It’s all off now!” said 


A Case of Cold Feet 


Without an instant’s delay, Farwell or- 
dered them forward to take a wood that 
faced them, and used his own men to occupy 
a farm southeast of the landing. The newly 
arrived troops advanced to the attack. 
They took every precaution, expecting stiff 
resistance; but, to their stupefaction, not a 
shot was fired from the wood. And when 
they entered it they discovered that the 
boches had withdrawn. What did it mean? 

Enemy fire was slackening. American 
shells whimpered overhead in hundreds. 
It seemed to Farwell that the bombard- 
ment grew in fury with each minute; yet 
the reprisal shelling was feeble. He brought 
his battalion forward into line on the right 
of the wood and felt easier in mind. 

By this time the men were utterly ex- 
hausted—soaked, half frozen and famished. 
They had had no sleep in twenty-four 
hours and they had been engaged all night. 
One company boasted sixty men; another 
had seventy-three; and the full strength of 
a company is over t.vo hundred and fifty. 

Of course no chow could be brought up. 
They ate of their reserve rations and 


flopped down anywhere to sleep. Three 
out of five were too spent to bother about 
digging in, or even taking advantage of 
shell holes. They dropped down where 
they stood and slept, right in the open. | 

Farwell slid into a crater and stared fix- 
edly for a while at nothing. His legs were 
in water up to his calves; but he did not 
notice that. He was all in—so weary that 
death would have been a relief. It is not 
the fear of death or wounds that saps a 
soldier’s morale so much as the crushing, 
numbing exhaustion he is compelled to en- 
dure. Sleepless nights, and the fatigue of 
heavy work and long hikes without rest or 
food—those are his worst foes. He is not 
afraid of the enemy; but, oh, for a place to 
lay his head—oh, for an hour of rest! 

It so happened that he found himself 
close to Grisett. The shirker’s face was a 
palish green hue and he gulped at intervals. 
When Farwell stared at him he looked 
furtively in every direction. The captain 
recognized the symptoms. 

“What’s the matter with you now? 
Sick again?” 

“Yes, sir. I gota chill.” 

“Sure you’ve got a chill! But it’s in 
your feet, as usual. You’re yellow—that’s 
what’s the matter with you, Grisett. But 
you’d better come clean—take it from me. 
You’d better come clean. I’ve got my eye 
on you.”’ 

Grisett had nothing to say to this. 

A runner now arrived with a message 
from the regimental commander. The cap- 
tain laughed wildly when he read it. 

“I’m going dippy too!” he muttered. 
“Just like the major.”’ 

He had read his death sentence—that 
was the only way he could interpret the 
order. They were to advance without ob- 
jectives; they were just to keep going. 
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We Pay Any Price 


Some Years Ago 


There came to the Van Camp kitchens a 
famous Parisian chef. He had won prizes for 
soup making in French culinary contests. The 
exquisite soups served at Hotel Ritz had been 
of his creation. 


He made for us samples of those soups— 
perhaps the finest soups in the world. And we 
employed him for our chef-in-chief. 


Our Culinary Experts 


Then went to work with him. These are 
scientific cooks—men with college training in 
modern dietetics. 


They tried out countless blends and methods 
to add savor to these soups. They fixed stand- 
ards for every ingredient, and accurate ways 
to insure them. 

They spent as high as three years on a single 
soup. They evolved scores of ways to add 
flavor or zest, and recorded every step in a 


For a Soup 


formula. Thus, when they attained the ideal 
soup, every later dish was made like it. 

Some Van Camp Soups cost a fortune to 
perfect—soups which millions now enjoy for 
a trifle. 


A 3-Year Soup in 3 Minutes 


Now the Van Camp Soups they spent years 
in creating are at your command in a moment. 
They cost no more than ordinary soups, and 
all you do is heat them. You have the choice 
of 18 kinds, each soup a masterpiece. 


Compare a Van Camp Soup with the best 
like soup you know. Taste the delights which 
our experts have added. You will gain a new 
idea of good soup. 


Soups 
18 Kinds 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans 
: Chili Con Carne 


Evaporated Milk Spaghetti 
Catsup 


Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Cams ’s 
Pork and Beans 


A scientific dish, baked as beans 
should be in modern steam 
ovens. 


The supreme 


at $500,000. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


formula for which we value 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter ~ 


A new grade made from blended 
peanuts with every bitter germ 
removed. 


spaghetti, the 
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The Carbon Paper 
That Gives Satisfaction 


Gin 


Manager 
noticed the difference P 


HE noticed the carbon copies of the letters and 
memos. I had been writing were clearer, sharper 
and more legible than they had been. A friend of 
mine, who is a high-salaried private secretary, gave 
me the idea. 


‘*She told me to use MultiKopy Carbon Paper and 
my work would stand out. I tried it—and the results 
are more than satisfactory. Besides being com- 
mended for my good work by the manager, I have 
the satisfaction of knowing my carbons are neater, 
easier to read and clean-cut. It gives me a better 
feeling—I get more pleasure out of my work.”’ 


Stenographers and secretaries have found in MultiKopy 
Carbon Paper the means to higher- grade work—which often 
brings business advancement. It is the cleanest carbon paper 
you can use, and always uniform. 


Let us send you some samples 
of MultiKopy 


We will be glad to send you sample sheets of MultiKopy 
Carbon Paper so that you can see for yourself how you can 
improve the quality of your work through its use. 


For sale by principal dealers throughout this country and 
Canada. 


Improve the appearance of your letters by using Star 
Brand Typewriter Ribbons. They give sharp, clear impressions. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA: 908 Walnut Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA.: 830. Park Building 


NEW YORK: 114-118 Liberty Street 
CHICAGO: 14 North Franklin Street 
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“‘Advance until expended, hey?” he 
cried. “‘That’s what this means. Fine!” 

To Farwell they would never be ex- 
pended so long as there was a man left to 
shoot. Well, he would do it. Orders were 
orders. And why not die this way as well 
as any other? 

The H hour was fixed for eleven o’clock; 
it was now eight. He pulled out a package 
of food from his pocket and started to eat 
the bread and sausage it contained. 

The explosion of a shell not far off roused 
him. He set about making his disposition 
for the advance. 

The H hour approached. Farwell no 
longer cared about the outcome to himself; 
he was beyond fear or worry. A terrible 
fatigue numbed all his faculties. He 
glanced at his watch—one minute to eleven. 

“Advance until expended, hey?” he 
muttered again, and rose wearily. 

“TLet’s go!’”’ he shouted. 

The doughboys struggled painfully to 
their feet. They were stiff and sore, and 
reeling from fatigue. A big tough sergeant, 
with stubble on his chin, staggered up, to 
stare with bloodshot eyes toward the enemy 
positions. 

““Where’re them objectives?” he de- 
manded in sullen resignation. ‘‘Let’s go 
crack ’em, so we can get some sleep.” 

They started slowly across the fields at 
the same moment the other battalion de- 
bouched from the wood. The advance had 
begun. 

But what was the matter? The firing 
had stopped abruptly. A final mad out- 
burst, and then silence—a deep, tingling, 
weird silence, which scared them more 
than a barrage. They gaped round and at 
one another. What did it all mean? 

“T know I’m dippy now!” said the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Why the hell don’t the artillery 
support us?” 

After the continuous thunder of the past 
ten days the tense quiet that now reigned 
was oppressive, uncanny. It seemed as 
though the universe were holding its breath 
in expectation of some titanic stroke. 

Dazed and completely at a loss, the first 
wave moved steadily toward a village on a 
rise. And now an amazing sight met their 
eyes. 

Pouring out from the placetwas a com- 
pany of boches—a hundred and fifty at 
the lowest estimate. They were cheering— 
actually cheering !—and they waved white 
flags. As Farwell neared them he per- 
ceived that all wore broad grins. 

“The war’s over!” they yelled. ‘‘The 
war’s over!”’ 


An Unexpected Reception 


Some had green sprigs in their button- 
holes; others were bedecked with ribbons. 
They came jubilantly toward the Americans, 
helter-skelter, confident of a comradely 
reception. 

The doughboys glanced questioningly 
toward their officers. Should they let the 
Heinies have it? 

“Don’t fire!’’ ordered Farwell. ‘‘ We'll 
find out what this means.”’ 

A boche officer strode ahead of his com- 
mand. He clicked his heels together in 
front of Farwell. 

“The war is over!’ he announced in 
perfect English, and showed his teeth in a 
smile. 

The captain eyed him grimly. 

“Ts that so?” he retorted. ‘First I’ve 
heard about it. You don’t work that on me. 
You and your men are prisoners!” 

The German’s face betrayed the utmost 
consternation; he protested volubly, ges- 
ticulating with outward jerks of his hands; 
but Farwell remained obdurate. 

“You'll come along,” he said, ‘‘or we’ll 
finish your little business right here and 
now.” 

Things were in this pass when a runner 
arrived from regimental headquarters. He 
was dripping with perspiration, in spite of 
the cold, and could not speak for want of 
breath; but he fairly beamed as he handed 
the captain a message. 

Before opening it Farwell waved the 
boche back and himself walked over beside 
young Early, the lieutenant in command of 
his company. 

“T wonder what’s the latest stuff the 
Brain Trust’s pulled,’”’ he remarked, open- 
ing the note. ‘‘Order for attack counter- 
manded! What’s this? What!’ 
~ He read, rubbed his eyes, laughed sar- 
donically, and read again, holding the paper 
off from him, and then turning it over and 
over in his hands, looking at front and 
back, to make sure it was real. ‘ 


March § 


“Why, it’s a joke!”’ he exclaimed: 
a strange cry in his voice. “J tell y 
a joke!” 
And then suddenly he leaned ag; 
tree at the roadside and broke doy; 
bing like a child. 
“The war’s over!” bellowed Early 
men. ‘‘ Armistice signed! Fighting 
at eleven o’clock!”’ | 
And how do you suppose those || 
weary soldiers received the news? 
promptly relaxed and sat down (| 
ground, easing their packs with gj 
relief. Never was such apathy. ( 
them said ‘‘ Well, I’ll be damned!” 
a cigarette. There wasn’t a single “| 
not a sign -of jubilation. They we); 
far gone for that. ; 
Perceiving what had occurred, the} 
now approached and tried to frat): 
They were cheerful and talkat 
wanted to celebrate the dawn 
good fellowship with their late 
. The doughboys received thi 
lethargically. They displayed neith 
tility nor a disposition to fraterni} 
corporal stretched at ease on a ba 
cepted the attentions of a Heinie whoe 
held a match for his cigarette; but 
it with the placid superiority of a conq 
He did not thank him; did not a 
word to him; but presently rose ani | 
with his section toward the village. | 
The boches pulled out at onee, 5 
and indulging in horseplay as they m; 
along; and Farwell’s battalion took; 
sion of the village. Then everybody, | 


the necessary outposts, went to 
i 


anywhere he could lay his head; in 
place that offered. 
Meantime in the back areas the 
abandoning themselves to rejoicin 
frantic celebration. Paris and Ne 
were pouring pell-mell into the gs 
cheering themselves hoarse; and ¢ 
win-the-war boys along Broadway) 
buying wine. Here, in the hush ofa 
day free from fire, the only sound! 
broke the stillness were the regular r)| 
snores of the doughboys. 


Grisett Again 


Late in the afternoon Farwell wol | 
started out to make the rounds. T| 
mistice had been signed and the boch | 
pulled out, but he was too good a 5! 
to neglect any precautions. 

Passing a ruined house he thous 
discovered a man in German uniform || 
ing behind a pile of débris, and st| 
inside to investigate. He could find n¢ | 
If there had been such a man he hat | 
teriously flitted. 

“T’ve got the jimmies, sure!” h) 
himself. ‘‘It’s either that or my 
going back on me.” 

As he walked away a head, crowne | 
a boche cap, appeared cautiously at a| 
door; but Farwell did not see it. 
yards and he ran into Grisett, tr} 
along with a bundle under his arm. | 

““What’ve you got there?” aske) 
captain. 

‘Just some of my things, sir,” W_ 
reply. 

“‘Let me see them.” 

Thesoldier reluctantly opened theb | 
Inside the sacking he had wrapped | 
them were some silver crucifixes, k 
spoons, a china teapot and a watch. 

‘Looting, hey? Where did yo 
those?”’ 

Grisett knew he was in for it now. 

“Tn that house back yonder, sir. | 

“Put them back. And then come 
You’re under arrest! I'll call the gua), 

Grisett slowly began to make 
parcel again, his fingers fumbling. | 
could be no dodging, no evasion; he) 
not even run away. Escape was hoj' 
He must restore the articles to the | 
and then return to take his medicine 

Cursing under his breath he lei 
captain and headed back. A short | 
his destination presented itself throu! 
yard of the ruined house. He enteré| 

Next moment Farwell heard a shot 
rushing to the spot, he saw Grisett 
beside the pile of débris. He was flat 
face, the bundle had broken open, § 
the articles were strewn about. > 
silver crucifix reposed under Grisett’s 
His fingers had tightened on it in d 

The captain heard footsteps be’ 
and whirled about. There was ab 
serter—who had been in hiding a wee 
had not yet learned of the armistice 
vancing with uplifted hands, a { 
“Kamerad!” sgl 
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Mor bmergency (oo 


For a quick, warm meal for a restless baby. For snappy, hot coffee after 
the keen zest of motoring or walking. For a delicate rarebit after the 
theatre, or for impromptu afternoon tea—you can rely on your 


UNIVERSAL Combination Range. 


Burns coal or wood, and gas—both at same time when wanted. No parts 
to change for different fuels. Just turn the lever and everything is ready. 


) f 


Compact—fits small spaces. Keeps kitchen cool in summer and warm in $d : : ; 
winter. Gives service of two ranges at price of one. Your choice of plain A VYwist of the Wrist 2 
or nickel finish, and blue UNIVIT enamel. Sold by almost all good Changes from Gas to Coal 


dealers, for cash or on terms. Write for beautifully illustrated booklet 
with full details and name of nearest dealer 
CRIBBEN & SEXTON COMPANY, 708 Sacramento Blyd., Chicago, III. 


DENVER PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH ALLENTOWN, PA. BAYONNE, N. J. 
a Made in Canada by McClary’s Patented in the United States and Canada 


NIVERSAL COMBINATION 


RAN G E 
tns Natural or/Strtiticial Gas and Coal or Wood 
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Cost More to Buy — 
But Less to Ride 


You may know the price you pay for bicycle i. 
but you’ll never know what they cos¢ until you figure 
it out on the mileage basis. ; 


What really counts is not the price you give for 
tires, but the miles tires give you for the price. : 


Vitalic Bicycle Tires cost a little more than other 
tires because they run up a great deal bigger mileage. 


Vitalic Tires cost least per mile to ride, and they 
give you their big, generous mileage in easy-riding, 
puncture-free peace of mind. A sturdy, handsome, 
durable, silver-white tire is the Vitalic with its dis 
tinctive V-shaped non-skid tread. ‘ / 


a s a tire you'll be proud to own and glad to ride 
. And the more miles you ride, the more moa 


Vitalics save you. a 


Some Inside Information _ 


One of the most important parts of a bicycle tire is buried 
away inside and out of sight. It’s the fabric. All Vitalic Tires 
are made with an extra strong 14% ounce fabric. The strongest 
fabric used in any other bicycle tire is 12 ounce—and most bicyele 
tire fabrics are even lighter. Here is a magnified cross-section of 
14% ounce Vitalic fabric compared with an equally magnified 
cross-section of 12 ounce fabric. That’s just one of many reasons 
why Vitalic Tires give you more miles for less money, and that is 
also why the few punctures you get with Vitalic Tires are $0 
quickly, easily and permanently repaired. ; 
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“*Tougher Than — 
Elephant Hide” 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


pmber of the House from New 
during his frequent absences I 
» ike her to dinner and fetch and 
her. Sickles had been Mr. Bu- 
Secretary of Legation in London, 
4)she and he were at home in the 
Huse. : : 
wi indeed an innocent child. She 
what she was doing, and when, 
ver, Sickles, having killed her se- 
“handsome, unscrupulous fellow 
srstood how to take advantage 
and’s neglect—forgave her and 
¢er home in the face of much ob- 
my heart of hearts I did homage 
nnly courage and generosity, for 
sen as he and I both knew a dying 
_ he did die but a few months later. 
sy no means a politician after my 
giapproval, but to the end of his 
ys his friend and could never bring 
4 join in the repeated public out- 
zast him. 
3’s Hotel was for a while mutual 
scters for the two political extremes. 
; long time their social intercourse 
mstrained—often joyous. They 
«ar apart, figuratively speaking, to 
elows. True to say, their aims 
-allnotso far apart. They played 
aother’s lead. Many atime have I 
a of South Carolina, and Burlin- 
Massachusetts, hobnob in the 
¢nanner and most public places. 
rtainly true that Brooks was not 
fvhen he attacked Sumner. The 
3 radicals were wont to say “Let 
jh go,” the more profane among 
nerjecting “to hell!” The Seces- 
s ked to prod the New Englanders 
it the South was going to do when 
<to Boston. None of them really 
i-not even Toombs when he talked 
dling the muster roll of his slaves 
} Bunker Hill Monument; nor 
4d, the son of a New England 
ister, when he spoke of the “‘mud- 
fhe North,” meaning to illustrate 
\was saying by the underpinning of 
built on marshy ground, and not 
y; people of the North. 
198, Who was a rich man, not quite 
ee by the war, exiled himself in 
or a number of years. At length 
r; home, and passing the White 
t Washington he called and sent 
rto the President. General Grant, 
¢; genial and magnanimous of men, 
i come directly up. 
ier President,’”’ said Toombs, ‘‘in 
ppean migrations I have made it a 
In arriving in a city to call first and 
srespects to the Chief of Police.” 
ssult was a most agreeable hour and 
vation to dinner. Not long after 
he hospitable board of a Confeder- 
ral, then an American senator, 
| began to prod Lamar about his 
in the House upon the occasion of 
sh of Charles Sumner. Lamar was 
‘an quick to quarrel, though when 
2, aman of devilish temper and cour- 
‘he subject had become distasteful 
1 He was growing obviously restive 
‘oombs’ banter. The ladies of the 
\ld apprehending what was coming 
‘ table. 
‘Lamarbrokeforth. Heput Toombs’ 
Grant, “crawling at the seat of 
" against his eulogy of a dead enemy. 
ever heard such a scoring from one 
another. It was magisterial in its 
deadly in its diction. Nothing 
a duel could have settled it in the 
ime. But when Lamar, white with 
d finished, Toombs without a ruffle 
amar, you surprise me,” and the 
ith the rest of us, took it as a signal 
from table and rejoin the ladies 
—o Of course nothing 
\f 10. 
nbs was as much a humorist as an 
ist. I have ridden with him under 
d heard him crack jokes with Minié 
ng uncomfortably about. Someone 
it kindly of him to old Ben Wade re- 
: that he was not without his vir- 
“Yes, yes,” said Wade; “I never did 
» in the doctrine of total depravity.” 
Tam running ahead of events. 


vi 

RE came in 1853 to the Thirty-third 

*ss a youngish, dapper and grace- 
\otable as the only Democrat in 

et delegation. It was said 


that he had been a dancing master, his wife, 
a beauty bright, a work girl. They brought 
with them a baby in arms with the wife’s 
sister for its nurse—a misstep which was 
quickly corrected. I cannot now tell just 
how I came to be very intimate with them 
except that they lived at Willard’s Hotel. 
His name had a pretty sound to it—Na- 
thaniel Prentiss Banks. 

A schoolmate of mine and myself, greatly 
to the mirth of those about us, undertook 
Mr. Banks’ career. We were going to elect 
him Speaker of the next House and then 
President of the United States. This was 
particularly laughable to my mother and 
Mrs. Linn Boyd, the wife of the contem- 
porary Speaker, who had very solid presi- 
dential aspirations of his own. 

The suggestion perhaps originated with 
Mrs. Banks, to whom we two were ardently 
devoted. I have not seen her since those 
days more than sixty years ago. But her 
beauty, which then charmed me, still lin- 
gers in my memory—a gentle, sweet crea- 
ture who made much of us boys—and, two 
years later when Mr. Banks was actually 
elected Speaker, I was greatly elated and 
took some of the credit to myself. Twenty 
years afterward General Banks and I had 
our seats close together in the Forty-fourth 
Congress, and he did not recall me at all 
or the episode of 1853. Nevertheless, I 
warmed to him, and when during Cleve- 
land’s first term he came to me with a hard- 
luck story I was glad to throw myself into 
the breach. He had been a Speaker of the 
House, a general in the field, and a governor 
of Massachusetts, but was a faded old man, 
very commonplace, and except for the little 
post he held under Government, pitiably 
helpless. 

Colonel George Walton was one of my 
father’s intimates and an imposing and 
familiar figure about Washington. He was 
the son of a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, a positive distinction in 
those days, had been mayor of Mobile and 
was an unending raconteur. To my child- 
ish mind he appeared to know everything 
that ever had been or ever would be. He 
would tell me stories by the hour and send 
me to buy him lottery tickets. I afterward 
learned that that form of gambling was his 
mania. I also learned that many of his 
stories were apocryphal or very highly 
colored. 

One of these stories especially took me. 
Tt related how when he was on a yachting 
cruise in the Gulf of Mexico the boat was 
overhauled by pirates, and how, he being 
the likeliest of the company, they tied him 
and whipped him to make him disgorge, or 
tell where the treasure was. 

“Colonel Walton,” said I, “did the 
whipping hurt you much?” 

“Sir,” he replied as if I were a grown- 
up, ‘they whipped me until I was perfectly 
disgusted.” 

An old lady in Philadelphia, whilst I was 
at school, heard me mention Colonel Wal- 
ton—a highly connected, religious old 
lady—and said to me “Henry, my son, you 
should be ashamed to speak of that old 
villain or confess that you ever knew him,” 
proceeding to give me his awiul, blood- 
curdling history. 

It was mainly a figment of her fancy and 
prejudice, and I repeated it to Colonel 
Walton the next time I went to the hotel 
where he was then living—I have since 
learned, with a lady not his wife, though he 
was then three score and ten—and he 
cried: ‘That old hag! Good Lord! Don’t 
they ever die!”’ 

Seeing every day the most distinguished 
public men of the country, and with many 
of them brought into direct acquaintance 


. by the easy intercourse of hotel life, de- 


stroyed any reverence I might ‘have ac- 
quired for official station. Familiarity 
may not always breed contempt, but it is a 
veritable eye opener. To me no divinity 
hedged the brow of a senator. I knew the 
White House too well to be impressed by 
its architectural grandeur without and 
rather bizarre furnishments within. 
i HAVE declaimed not a little in my time 
about the ignoble trade of politics, the 
collective dishonesty of parties and the 
vulgarities of the self-exploiting professional 
office hunters. Parties are parties. Pro- 
fessional politics and politicians are prob- 


ably neither worse nor better—barring their 
pretensions—than other lines of human 
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EMEMBER the name Lift-the- 

Dot and you will remember at 
the same time the simple, easy way 
to unfasten it. Lift the side with the 
Dot and the Fastener opens instantly. 


Lift-the-Dot Fasteners have be- 
come the almost universally-used 
Fasteners on automobiles and car- 
riages. They are used not only on 
curtains and tops but on dust hoods, 
radiator covers, bodies, and tonneau 
covers. 


TRADE MARK 


REG, U,.S.PAT. OFF. 


The Dot on the face of the fastener 
is our registered trade mark and 
indicates goods of our manufacture. 


Makers of leather and canvas goods 
are now using Lift-the-Dot Fasteners 
in a great many places because of 
their superiority over buckles, buttons, 
‘catches,’ and ordinary snap fasteners. 


Lift-the-Dot Fasteners may be ob- 
tained everywhere from leading dealers 
in auto trimmings and motor supplies. 
If you cannot get them, order direct. 
The Lift-the-Dot Fastener is only one of the 


complete line of fasteners which we make, 
known as ‘‘The Dot Line’? of Fasteners. 


Ei Ghesmiae Tteor..s 
CARR FASTENER COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of “The Dot Line’? of Fasteners 
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Car, 


a 
) but- 


HAT word “but” takes all the 
pleasure out of owning a car. 
She performs but has lost her looks. 
Unless you are proud of it, a car is 
merely a Taxi. 
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You'll be surprised how much a coat of Da-cote 
will warm your affection for the old bus. Da-cote 
shines it up as it ought to shine—brings back that 
prosperous look. 
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The hardest part of applying Da-cote is washing 
the car—and it probably needs washing anyway. 
Flowing on Da-cote is artistic fun—and results 
will be satisfactory. Not the same as a professional 
job, but 100% better than the old, dingy finish. 
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Da-cote is made of finest Murphy Varnish and 
finest pigments, ground into an enamel as fine as 
cream and which flows on so smoothly that no 
brush marks show. It dries over-night. It is 
extremely durable and retains its brilliancy in spite 
of hardest usage. 


Let us send you the name of a merchant who 
sells Da-cote and a book of colors which will aid 
your selection. 


<—s 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Franklin Murphy, jr., President 


NEWARK CHICAGO 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
Canadian Associate 
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Look for Murphy Display in your 
Dealer's window. Murphy 
Week is March r7th to 22nd. 
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endeavor. The play actor must be agree- 
able on the stage of the playhouse; the 
politician on the highways and the hust- 
ings, which constitute his playhouse—all 
the world a stage—neither to be seriously 
blamed for the dissimulation which, being 
an asset, becomes, as it were, a second na- 
ture. 

The men who between 1850 and 1861 
might have saved the Union and averted 
the War of Sections were on either side pro- 
fessional politicians, with here and there an 
unselfish, far-seeing, patriotic man, whose 
admonitions were not heeded by the people 
ranging on opposing sides of party lines. 
The two most potential of the party leaders 
were Mr. Davis and Mr. Seward. The 
South might have seen and known that the 
one hope of the institution of slavery lay in 
the Union. However it ended, disunion led 
to abolition. The world—the whole trend 


| of modern thought—was set against slav- 


ery. But politics, based on party feeling, is 
a game of blindman’s buff. And then— 
here I show myself a son of Scotland— 
there is a destiny. ‘‘ What is to be,” says 
the predestinarian Mother Goose, “will be, 
though it never come to pass.” 

That was surely the logic of the irrepres- 
sible conflict—only it did come to pass— 
and for four years millions of people, the 
most homogeneous, practicalandintelligent, 
fought to a finish a fight over a quiddity; 
both devoted to liberty, order and law, 
neither seeking any real change in the char- 
acter of its organic contract. 

Human nature remains ever the same. 
These days are very like those days. We 
have had fifty years of a restored Union. 
The sectional fires have quite gone out. 
Yet behold the schemes of revolution claim- 
ing to be regenerative. Most of them call 
themselves the ‘‘uplift’’! 

Let us agree at once that all government 
is more or less a failure; society as fraudu- 
lent as the satirists describe it; yet, when 
we turn to the uplift—particularly the pro- 
fessional uplift—what do we find but the 
same old tunes, hypocrisy and empiricism, 
posing as “friends of the people,” preach- 
ing the pussy gospel of “‘sweetness and 
light’? 

“Words, words, words,” says Hamlet. 
Even as veteran writers for the press have 
come through disheartening experience to a 
realizing sense of the futility of printer’s 
ink must our academic pundits and would- 
be philosophers begin to suspect the futility 
of art and letters. 

Under the pretense of “‘liberalizing” the 
Government politicians are sacrificing its 
organic character to whimsical experimenta- 
tion; itschecks and balances, wisely designed 
to promote and protect liberty, are being 
loosened by schemes of reform more or less 
visionary; while nowhere do we find in- 
telligence enlightened by experience, and 
conviction supported by self-control, inter- 
posing to save the representative system of 
the Constitution from the onward march of 
the proletariat. 

One cynic tells us that ‘A statesman is a 
politician who is dead,” and another cynic 
varies the epigram to read “A politician 
out of a job.” Patriotism ‘cries ‘‘God give 
us men,”’ but the parties say “‘ Give us votes 
and offices,’’ and Congress proceeds to cre- 
ate a commission. Thus responsibilities are 
shirked and places are multiplied. 

Assuming, since many do, that the life of 
nations is mortal even as is the life of man— 
in all things of growth and decline assim- 
ilating—has not our world reached the top 
of the acclivity, and pausing for a moment 
may it not be about to take the downward 
course into another abyss of collapse and 
oblivion? 

The miracles ofl electricity the last word 
of science, what is left for man to do? With 
wireless telegraphy, the airplane and the 
automobile annihilating time and space, 
what else? Turning from the material to 
the ethical, it seems of the very nature of 
the human species to meddle and muddle. 
On every hand we see the organization of 
societies for making men and women over 
again according to certain fantastic images 
existing in the minds of the promoters. 
“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the visiting French- 
man. “Fifty religions and only one soup!” 
Since then both the soups and the religions 
have multiplied until there is scarce a cu- 
linary or moral conception which has not 
some sect or club to represent it. The uplift 
is the keynote, the consolidation of these. 

In a world of sin, disease and death— 
death inevitable—what may man do to 
drive out sin and cure disease, to the end 
that, barring accident, old age shall set the 


' limit on mortal life? 


Mase i 


The quack doctor equally in et 
physics has played a leading part j 
affairs. Only withina relatively bri 
has science made serious progrey 
discovery. Though Nature has pe 
antidote for all her poisons, many 
continue to defy approach. They 
ealed leaving the astutest to ¢ 0 

ark. 


That which is true of ma 
truer yet of spiritual things. 
unattainable as the fabled b 
end of the rainbow. The do 
fectibility is nowhere one wi 
speaks in diverse tongues 
and objects are variant. | 
iridescent dream which le 
to the fancies of the impra: 
scheming of the insincere, bre 
visionaries and pretenders. 

Easily assumed and ass 
becomes intolerant and tyr 


the soul. Thus it imposes 
and ignorance; makes fak 
fanatics of others; in politi 
engine of despotism a corru 
religion where not a zealot ¢ 
cant. In short, the apostle o 
disregarding individual char 
make virtue a matter of sta 


he claims to seek. vo 

The suggestion is full of st 
bilities. Individualism was 1 
the fathers of the American 
the bedrock of the Ame 
Human slavery was assur 
sible institution. But the 
ment of freedom did not ma 
white man. Nor will the wa 
seeking to control the food 
dress of the people make 
danger is bound to come wi 
reaction. 

The folly of the men is 
folly of the women. The 
ism would abolish sex. To 
pessimist answers, What 
demolition of a sexless wor’ 
mad? Howsimple the engin 
tion. Civil war in Amer 
hari-kari in Europe; the dry 
wasting itself in self-indul 


arch of London Bridge and 
queror of America looking fro 
the Capitol at Washington u 
tion of the District of Colum 
Oriental renaissance with the 
of Buddha, Mohammed ani 
welded into a new religion deseri 
as the last word of reason and 
sense! Alas, and alack the d 
places where the suffering rich 
gregate the truth of Watts’ 
everyday expression: ; 
vief 


For Satan finds some mischie; 
For idle hands to do. 


When they have not gone skylai 
grown tired of bridge they devo 
leisure to organizing clubs other thi 
of the uplift. There are all sorts, f 
Society for the Abrogation of Bathi 
at the seaside resorts to the sue 
Mewville for the Care of Disable 
Most of these clubs are all office 
privates. That is what many of tl 
made for. Do they advance the v 
grace? One who surveys the sc 
scarcely think so. 

But the whirl goes on; the yacht 
proudly out to sea; the auto ca 
madly through the streets; more anc 
and deeper do the contrasts of li 
themselves. How long shall it be W 
mudsill millions take the upper te 
sand by the throat and rend ther 
furiosos of the Terror in France| 
aristocrats of the Ancien Régime? T 
between capital and labor, for exai 
full of generating heat and hate. W 
say that these, broken loose in the ¢ 
centers of population, may not one 
gulf us all? Is this old-fashioned pet 
or merely the vagaries of an old ma 
ping back into second childhood, w 
not see that the world war is ee 
mankind and womankind; that W 
come forth all heroes and heroin’ 
that never again—never again? 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of 4 
articles by Mr. Watterson. The thi 
in an early issue. 1 
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A motor with poor piston rings is like a steaming 
teakettle—it lets power escape unused. A loss at 
every stroke of the piston. Hundreds of leaks a 
minute that waste the power you need. 


Stop this drain—convert your waste into power. 
Install a full set of 
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PISTON RINGS 


Increase Power—Save Gas—Decrease Carbon 
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The ring with a record of eight years’ successful 
performance. So designed that it gives uniform 
pressure all around the cylinder wall. Stops leakage 
and enables your motor to develop its full power. 


There is no part of your motor more 
vital than piston rings—you can ill 
afford anything but the best. Equal 
tension or pressure on the cylinder 
walls is the real foundation of piston 
ring performance. 


This ring is a two-piece ring. The two 
sections equalize each other and pro- 
duce uniform tension. Both sections 


Wherever you are you can get 
McQuay- Norris \eaxfRoor Piston Rings 
to fit any car, truck, tractor or other 
engine. Jobbers in over 300 distrib- 
uting points carry complete stocks 
of sizes and oversizes. 


Many thousands of dealers can ex- 
tend to you our service, which 
enables them to specify your size 
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. . . ~ 
Each closes the expansion opening of make or model of motor without os 
the other. delay. me 
To Control Excess Oil on 
. . xs 
In some motors the flow of oil is so McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., 2836 Locust St., St. Louis, U. S. A. Page v4 
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Mticiccic. of BRANCH OFFICES: Peete 
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Our book will help you know piston rings ee 
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RI N G S This non-technical, illustrated handbook, ‘‘To Have and to Hold a &e 
” + . 
Sorrect this condition. Used in the Power,’’ will show you clearly the causes of lost compression, lost Pe Pe 
top groove of each piston. In the power, faulty lubrication and carbon deposits. It will save you Oils J 
» lower grooves McQuay- Norris time, worry and money. Free to you on request. ar o Z 
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Fully explained in the book mentioned : i Sue Ly oe 
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The UNIVERSAL OIL 


Lubricates and 
Cleans Prevents 
Polishes 


NONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
| LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
26 POLISHES: 
TALKING MACHINES 
SEWING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS & 
: ELECTRIC FANS 
“RAZORS & STROPS 
: 7 FIRE-ARMS 
off IN MAGNETOS: COMMUTATOR® 
MOWERS St REGISTERS & oe 
Pia i LIGHT MACHINERY, Eo 
NOs, FURNITURE & waODWOR 
- anvfas ture v 
THREE IN ONE OIL COMPANY 
NEW YORK, USA 
PRICE 25° CENTS _ 


Lots of people 
do not know 
3-in-One Oil has 
79 distinctly dif- 


ferent uses. 


But it’s so. And 
new uses are contin- 
ually being discov- 
ered. Seems like 
there’s no end to 
them. 


Millions use 3-in-One 
—in households, offices, 
garages, shops and fac- 
tories. 


But many who use it 
for a few purposes may 
not realize how many 
other uses they can put 
it to. 


For instance, 3-in- 
One polishes fine ma- 
hogany; oils action 
parts of guns; prevents 
frost on show windows; 
makes dustless dusting 
cloth; lubricates adding 
machines; preserves 
leather upholstery; 
makes any razor shave 
perfectly; positively 
stops automobile spring 

- squeaks. 


We want everybody 
to know what the 79 
uses are. 


Three-in-One Oil Co 


165 EUG. Broadway, NewYor 


3-in-One is sold at all stores. 
East of the Rocky Mountain 
States, 15c, 25c, and 50c in bot- 
tles; alsoin 25c Handy Oil Cans. 
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and passenger schedules; about the land 
beyond the mountains—about anything in 
the world but food. Thus they found free- 
dom from the bill of fare, and reveled in 
that emancipation. 

Their conversation was not brilliant. It 
would scarcely have interested Boggs, mak- 
ing up his daily report and pausing now and 
then to rub the back of his neck. The per- 
sonal element was almost entirely lacking. 
Johnson sought no information, and none 
was volunteered. The distant roar of an 
east-bound freight brought June to her feet 
at last. 

“It’s late,’ said she, ‘“‘and I must go 
now.” 

Did Johnson imagine it or was there a 
trace of regret in her tone? 

“Well, anyway,” said he, “‘we’ve had a 
nice little visit. I feel better.” 

“SodolI. Just this afternoon I was wish- 
ing I had somebody to talk to. Do men 
ever get that way—so that they have to 
talk or burst?” 

“Do they!” ejaculated Johnson. “Why, 
I’ve had a frightful attack of it lately—so 
bad that I didn’t know what I was going to 
do for it. Now—well, I’m almost human 
again. I think I’ll be able to struggle along 
until, say, to-morrow night. And any time 
you get lonesome you won’t need to hunt 
very far to find a victim—or a friend. You 
understand? A friend that will never ask 
you any questions.” 

June faced him suddenly, striving to 
pierce the darkness and read the expression 
in his eyes. 

““What—what made you say that?” she 
faltered. 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ drawled Johnson, 
pretending to give all his attention to the 
rolling of a cigarette. ‘‘I don’t know, only 
I’ve always hated nosy people myself— 
people who want to pump you about your 
own affairs. I like to take folks as I find 
“em, don’t you? And anyway, I 
never had much curiosity.” 

But after June had gone, politely declin- 
ing an escort, Johnson pointed the glowing 
tip of his cigarette at the stars and smoked 
steadily until nothing but a wisp of brown 
paper remained between his lips. 

“Now I wonder,” said he slowly, ‘I 
wonder what was in that letter—and where 
he is—and why she won’t talk about him?” 
Then, after a long pause: “It’s a cinch 
whatever happened wasn’t her fault. No 
man with any brains would quit a woman 
like that. But if she quit him why 
does she send him money? if she was send- 
ing it to her mother she’d have put the 
letter through the post office. No, it was 
going to him. Maybe she still likes 
him after all.” pt 


UGUST blazed on into September, but 
time brought Coyote Springs no nearer 
the truth about June Carroll. It did bring 
more or less gossip, however, coupling her 
name with that of the taciturn station 
agent. Young Cassidy, after a visit to the 
blind pig, saw fit to interpret that growing 
friendship according to his lights and shad- 
ows, and the rather broad remarks which he 
made in the pool parlor were repeated to 
Fred Johnson, who rolled a cigarette and 
said nothing at all. He managed, however, 
to meet Cassidy the next evening as the 
latter was on his way to the boarding house; 
and, there being no moon and no witnesses, 
what passed between the station agent and 
the fireman was more or less of a mystery, 
but judging by the appearance of Cassidy’s 
left eye when he next appeared in public 
the passage was accompanied by speed and 
violence. The fireman explained that he 
had bumped into a towel rack in the dark— 
exactly the sort of thing which might hap- 
pen to the sort of man who patronizes the 
sort of blind pig to be encountered in the 
desert country. 

June Carroll heard another version of 
the accident to Cassidy’s left eye and ques- 
tioned Johnson about the matter. She got 
nothing out of him but the statement that 
a towel rack is a nasty thing to bump into 
unawares, and the hazarded opinion that 
Cassidy would be more careful in the fu- 
ture. 

By this time they were long past the 
weather as a topic of conversation. They 
had even exchanged small confidences, and 
more than once Johnson had been morally 
certain that June was on the verge of telling 
him the one thing which Coyote Springs 
yearned to know. He felt that the truth 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


might be his for the price of a few sympa- 
thetic and leading questions, but the station 
agent lacked the courage to ask them. The 
friendship—yes, he still called it that—was 
sweet to him and he dared not risk the de- 
struction of a thing so precious. He told 
himself that what he did not know could 
not hurt him; but there were other times 
when he called himself a coward and felt 
that nothing could be worse than uncer- 
tainty. 


This was the state of affairs when the 
clew to the June Carroll mystery came on a 
moonless September night; and the train 
which brought it was seven hours late. 

Boggs cursed the entire traffic depart- 
ment of the road while the ravenous pas- 
sengers straggled into the eating house. 
There were not many of them, and this 
added to the manager’s grievance. He 
nearly pounded a hole in the gong. 

Last off the train came two men walking 
side by side, but in no spirit of companion- 
ship. One was large and cheerful and 
swaggered a bit; the other walked with 
head bent, a cap pulled low over his eyes 
and his hands suspiciously close together. 
Boggs hailed the cheerful one. 

“Lo, Sheriff! Guess there was one pas- 
senger on the train who didn’t care how 
late she was, hey?’’ 

“Sure!”’ boomed the big man. ‘“‘ What’s 
a few hours when you’ve got fifteen years 
coming to you? A mere bag o’ shells!” 

“Smiling Pete’ Devore, deputy sheriff, 
was well known in Coyote Springs. When 
north bound he usually had company; on 
the return trips he traveled alone. 

It was his duty to convey state prisoners 
to the penitentiaries at San Quentin and 
Folsom. 

On this particular night Fred Johnson 
was in the eating house pretending to eat a 
piece of pie, but really waiting for June to 
finish her work. The deputy nodded to him 
as he entered, and Johnson glanced at the 
prisoner. The man was perhaps twenty- 
seven years of age, black-haired, iron- 
jawed, and singularly unpleasant as to 
countenance. He was slim and wiry and 
there was a tenseness about him which 
made the station agent think of a powerful 
steel spring coiled to the breaking point. 

Just beyond Johnson the deputy halted, 
produced a key, unlocked the handcuffs, 
and dropped them into the right-hand 
pocket of his coat. He motioned to the 
prisoner, who climbed upon the stool in- 
dicated, rested his elbows on the counter 
and covered the lower portion of his face 
with his hands. 

“Don’t forget what I told you before we 
started,’’ said Devore quietly. ‘“‘Nomonkey 
business goes.”” The deputy then seated 
himself between Johnson and the prisoner, 
and June came bustling in from the kitchen 
to take the order. 

“Fried chickenroast beef lambstewlivern- 
bacon,”’ she rattled off in her best profes- 
sional manner, smiling at Johnson, who 


had often told her that she would never ac-. 


quire the monotonous singsong which is the 
distinguishing mark of the experienced 
hasher. 

At the sound of her voice the prisoner 
gasped and raised his head. It was then 
that June saw him for the first time. The 
hand which had been resting on the counter 
dropped at her side and the color left her 
face. Her eyes widened, she opened her 
mouth to speak, but before she could be- 
tray herself Johnson came to the rescue. 
And even in that fraction of an instant he 
found time to be thankful that Devore, 
startled by the sudden movement of the 
prisoner, was staring at him and not at the 
waitress. 

“Fried chicken!’ cried Johnson, slap- 
ping Devore on the back. ‘‘ Why, the very 
mention of it nearly knocked your friend 
there off his stool! What’s the matter? 
Don’t you feed the prisoners anything but 
corned beef down in town? I’ve heard they 
get bread and water ——” 

“A campaign lie!” retorted the deputy 
hotly. “They get meat twice a day! No 
chicken, of course, but good beef and mut- 
ton ——”’ 

“That’s right,” interrupted the prisoner, 
glancing furtively at Johnson. ‘‘He’s tell- 
ing you right. No kick on the food down 
there—no kick at all. But chicken—well, 
it kind of took me by surprise, like you 
said.”” He half turned toward June, but 


did not look at her. ‘‘I’ll have the chicken, 


miss; white meat, if you’ll be 8 
How about you, sheriff?” 

‘‘He stalled for her, too,” though, 
son. “He didn’t want to tip her, 
Te might be a good streak in hi); 
a pd 

The sheriff also ordered chicke 
June did not move. Johnson saw {| 
was trembling. { 

“Hurry it, please, miss,” said th 
oner. ‘‘We’re hungry; eh, sheriff?” 

“T could eat a horse,’’ boomed [| 
‘and chase the driver. Geta move | 
sister!” a | 

June, white to the lips and badly s 
went away to the kitchen, and the | 
dropped his head in his hands onc 
Johnson feeling that he had seen to 
and anxious to spare June the emb 
ment of his presence sauntered to ¢ 
of the counter, where he perched on 
and engaged Boggs in conv i0)| 
will never be able to remember what 
he talked about, or why he | 
loudly, but as his tongue wagg: ‘hi, 
was busy with a new problem. 

This, then, was the explanation | 
wedding ring! This was the reas 
June had guarded her secret! 
years—why, it might as well be life 


prisoner, and at the same time « 
watching June, studying her every 
and expression. He saw also the; 
which the prisoner cast in her directic 
these troubled him. | 
“He wants something,” thought 
son. “Maybe he’s trying to tell h 
sorry. Maybe he thinks she can he 
now. If ever a man was begging 
making a sound, if ever a man was 
to talk with his eyes—and getti 
answer—— Well, no wonder! ] 
years! I wonder was it murder?” 
One by one the passengers climbec 
from their stools, halted an instant 
cash register and scurried back to thé 
At last only four people remained ¢ 
the counter—Boggs, Johnson, Deyo 
the prisoner. The deputy sheriff, be 
experienced traveler, knew that th 
ductor would not leave him behind. 
he had finished his custard pie | 
mustache on a paper napkin and lai | 
dollar note on the counter. | 
“Bring me the change, sister,” si 
“T got a little something to attend to 
He reached into his pocket, whence | 
Jingle of metal, and turned towai 
prisoner. P | 
“Hold ’em out, sonny,” ordered D 
Johnson saw the last despairing | 
that the prisoner shot at June; hes) 
girl bend forward across the countel 
ten-dollar note fluttered to the floor, 
between the deputy and the prisor 
vore did what ninety-nine men | 
hundred would have done—he 
the money, missed it, and stoo 
up. Quick asa cat the prisoner 
the deputy’s rounded back 2 
the door. 
Devore lumbered after him, 
his hip pocket and bawling a 
his voice: : 
‘Stop or I’ll shoot! I’ll sho 
But the prisoner had no 


forty-five. He was on his feet aga 
stantly, but when the screen door b 
on his profane exit the prisoner was ‘ 
oner no longer. The inky darkness | 
railroad yard had swallowed him) 
pletely. 
Inside the eating house Boggs wé 
tangling Johnson from the stool. 
““Now see what you done!” growl 
small fat man. ~ ‘Devore would 
plugged him sure if it hadn’t been for 4 
Johnson looked up from a rueful 
of a badly scraped shin. | 
“I—I was right on his line,” 84 
apologetically, “and I was afraid he | 
hit me. Wouldn’t you try to get out 
way of a forty-five?” » 
: (Concluded on Page 70) | 
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“Best for every purpose” 


_ A sixty-two-year-old 
guaranty of glove quality 


a E HAVE been making gloves for sixty- 
two years. Much may be seen and 

learned in that time. We have seen 
many changes—even in Grinnell Gloves. 


But one feature has never changed—Grinnell 
quality. 


The always-growing popularity of Grinnell 
Gloves rests on quality in materials, style 
and workmanship. 


The value of this sixty-two-year-old principle 
of unfailing quality is shown in the constant 
favor for the Grinnell Limp-Kuff Driving 
Glove—illustrated herewith. 


This light-weight, smooth-fitting glove, soft 
and easy on the hand, with its comfortable, 
loose cuff to keep out the wind and dust or 
be rolled down in good weather, with its 
tape fastener at the wrist, is a genuine help 
to the motorist. 


Other very popular driving gloves having 
exclusive Grinnell features are Bi-plane, 
Speed-way, Grip-Tite, and Rist-Fit—each 
designed and made to fit and please an 
individuality. 

Be sure your next pair of gloves has the 
Grinnell trade-mark—a sixty-two-year-old 
guaranty of quality. 


| 


| 
all 1919 Glove Book Free 
The 1919 edition of the Grinnell Glove Book shows the 
correct styles for every purpose. We will mail it to you on 
request. Select the style you want—if your dealer hasn’t 
|it, give us his name and we will send that pair for your 
_mspection. 
MORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO. 
? 
} 


(Established 1856) 
25 Broad Street, Grinnell, Iowa, U.S. A. 
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Preserve Your 
Phonograph Records! 


A—Ordinary Steel Needle, new. 

B—As the ordinary needle wears down, 
owing to its taper form, it can no 
longer fit the record groove perfectly 
and hasa tendency to wear the record. 

C— Sonora Needle having parailél sides, 
ALWAYS fits record groove exactly 
and lengthens the record life. 


Sonora, 
Semi- Permanent Silvered 


NEEDLES 


Replace,steel needles! 


They play 50 to 100 times 
without wearing out. 


Use Sonora Needles for mellower 
tone, greater economy, conven- 
ience and for longer record life. 
Loud—Medium— Soft 
30c. per package of 5 
At all dealers or write 


Sonora Phonograph 
Sales Company, Inc. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
Executive Offices: 


279 Broadway, Dept. a New York 


Use Sonora Needles on a// makes of steel 
needle records 


CAUTION! Beware of similarly con- 
structed needles of inferior quality. 


ang 3 PATENTED 
NYONE can stick this 
DOORS on like a tube 
patch without tools or 
extra expense—without  re- 
moving back curtain—with- 
out loss of car’s use. It lasts 
longer. No stitching to 
weaken celluloid. Made for 
all popular cars. 60 cents up. 
See your dealer or write 


The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co. 
313 Main St. CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 


DEALERS. (Vrite 


= for suc- 
cessful plan that brings 
you new customers and 
easy sales. 


Chairs and Tricycles 


The Colson Co. 


901 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 
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(Concluded from Page 68) 

Then he looked for June. She was no- 
where in sight, for which he was vaguely 
thankful. There was nothing he wished to 
say to her just then. 


Iv 


Abe escape of Devore’s prisoner gave 
Coyote Springs so much to think about 
that one significant fact was overlooked. 
Fred Johnson visited the eating house only 
at meal hours, and sat at the counter pre- 
sided over by the gaunt and saturnine 
Pearl. He seemed to be trying to avoid 
June Carroll as much as possible. He was 
scrupulously polite to her, never failing to 
nod and smile, but the little intimacies were 
missing; the chats across the counter, the 
long conversations on the baggage truck 
were at an end. On the third day Pearl 
asked a question: 

“You and June had a fuss?” 

“What put that fool notion into your 
head?”? mumbled Johnson into his soup. 

“Tt ain’t a fool notion!” snapped Pearl. 
“T got eyes in my head. She goes mopin’ 
round all day, and you—you act like a sick 
owl.” 

“Well,” said Johnson, ‘I haven’t been 
feeling well lately.” 

At the end of the fifth day June could 
stand it no longer. She took her pride in 
her hands and went out into the darkness. 
Johnson, smoking a cigarette on the bag- 
gage truck, hear@ light footfalls and then a 
voice, very close, almost a whisper: 

“Don’t you want to talk to me any more, 
after—what happened the other night?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,”’ lied 
Johnson, steadily enough. 

“Yes you do,” said June. ‘‘You know 
well enough. I suppose you think I should 
have told you.” 

“Well,” temporized Johnson, “‘if some- 
thing did happen it wasn’t any of my busi- 
ness. I told you I’d never pry into your 
affairs.” 

“Yes,” said June. “I remember. You’re 
the only one that hasn’t tried. . 4 
You’re sure you’re not angry?” 

“You know I couldn’t be, don’t you?” 

“Well, if you’re really not angry you 
might ask me to sit down. I’m tired to 
death, and besides I’ve just got to talk to 
somebody or go crazy.” 

Johnson slipped to the ground with a 
muttered apology. 

“T thought by keeping away I could 
make it easier for you,” he explained. ‘I 
didn’t want you to feel that there was any- 
thing you had to tell me—anything that 
needed explaining.”’ He helped June to a 
seat on the baggage truck and perched be- 
side her. “‘Nobody knows about this busi- 
ness but just you and me. Maybe I 
wouldn’t have known if I hadn’t seen your 
face when—when he’ looked up at you. 
That was why I butted in—I wanted to 
give you a little time to pull yourself to- 
gether; and he—vwell, he was as hard hit as 
you, but he returned my lead like a dead- 
game sport, and between us we pulled 
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Away with the two-inch pipe between ° 


two continents! Away with all the little 
detective-minded people at each end of it 
who think they know enough to turn on 
and off with a faucet what two continents 
think! 


PAS es cat Mr. Kent let out of the 
bag was this: 

“There is a disposition to resent any- 
thing like American domination or Amer- 
ica’s speaking in a strong voice at the peace 
table, manifesting itself in an undercurrent 
of criticism and in a minimizing of our 
American effort in France. This is on the 
part of the politicians and not the people. 
The people merely wish complete insurance 
against war.’’ Another was this: 

“Since America came in, America has 
held all the big cards, the politicians say.” 

Another: 

“European statesmen who have been big 
figures during the war chafe a little now 
and feel that they are going into obscurity 
unless they can say: ‘We got this for 
France.’ ‘This is what we got for Eng- 
land.’ ‘We got this for Italy.’ The strength 
of America’s position with the Allies is that 
there is no one who wants to say for Amer- 
ica: ‘I got this for America.’ 

“T am giving the talk of the inner Amer- 
ican circle in Paris as reflected not only by 
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you through. Nobody knows, June. You 
needn’t worry.” 

“Nobody but you,” said the girl; ‘“‘and 
that’s what worries me.” 

“TI don’t count,” said Johnson quietly. 
“Lots of times I guess you would have told 
me about him—about everything; but I— 
well, maybe I was afraid. What you don’t 
know can’t hurt you.” : 

“Tt wasn’t anything more than a mis- 
take,” said June. “I thought I knew all 
about him. I didn’t.” 

“Yes. The woman finds out afterward.” 

A long silence followed this remark. June 
folded her hands in her lap and stared 
straight in front of her. When she spoke it 
was with an effort. 

“There’s something else,” said she. “I 
thought when I came out here that any 
punishment he got—whatever they did to 
him—would serve him right. Gradually I 
quit thinking that way. The desert did it, 
I guess. Why, once I even sent him money; 
I knew he didn’t have any in the jail there, 
and he couldn’t have traced me by a rail- 
way postmark. I was beginning to be 
sorry for him. . And when I saw him 
the other night—so changed from what he 
used to be, so frightened—on the way to 
spend the best part of his life in that ter- 
rible place—I—I couldn’t stand it. I re- 
membered him as he used to be when we 


were first going together—happy-go-lucky, . 


just drifting along, not bad, but weak and 
easily led, with not an enemy in the world 
but himself. I don’t know whether 
you can understand this or not, but when a 
woman has eyer cared for a man she can’t 
forget. I did care for Jim—for the Jim I 
thought he was anyway—and I couldn’t 
bear to think of him locked up for all those 
years. I wanted him to have another 
chance”—here her voice dropped to a 
whisper—‘‘so I blew that ten-dollar bill off 
the counter. I suppose you’ll think 
I ought to go to jail for it.” 

Johnson chuckled mirthlessly and patted 
her shoulder. 

““There’s two of us ought to be locked up, 
then,” said he. “It was my Charlie Chap- 
lin stuff with the stool that kept Devore 
from winging him. That old boy is a holy 
fright with a gun.” 

“You—you did that on purpose?” 
June’s voice was barely audible. ‘And he 
might have shot you by mistake!” 

“You took a chance, didn’t you?” de- 
manded Johnson with rather more gruff- 
ness than was necessary. ‘‘If Devore had 
caught you in the act of helping a prisoner 
to escape ; 

“You risked your life to help him get 
away,” said June. “‘Why?” 

“Well, it wasn’t because I cared any- 
thing about him!” 

“But you did it,” persisted the girl. 
66 Why? ” 

Johnson wriggled uncomfortably, but did 
not answer. 

“Why?” repeated June. 

The station agent ran his fingers through 
his hair and exploded: 
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the ablest American correspondents but by 
some of the very highest and most impor- 
tant diplomatic, military and naval Amer- 
icans there. Every American in Paris 
knows the facts, and President Wilson 
knows them.” 

These are the statements or the sort of 
statements the newspapers wished they 
could suppress. 

Mr. Kent’s letter was almost the first 
indication in the newspapers with regard to 
the sort of thing that anyone with any 
imagination about the French knew must 
be happening in Paris. Nothing could be 
more dangerous or make people more sus- 
picious and more unmanageable than to 
keep up this steady persistent stream of 
impressions that everything we read has 
been doctored. It is bad enough to fool 
people, but to give them a dozen indica- 
tions on every page that you are trying to 
fool them 

We are tired in America of being con- 
fronted with bureaucratic and formal news. 
Weare weary of all these little wooden gods 
of silence that are being stuck up at us with 
blank pleasant faces, who put on a holy 
look of saying something when they know 
and we all know that nothing is what they 
are trying to say. 

If Paris was full of whispers against Amer- 
icans, no matter how unreasonable they 


of America, the destiny of all free Pp‘ 
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“Because I’m a fool, I guess! The 
a fool that cares so much for a won 
all he wants is for her to be ha 
There! You’ve made me ga 
wanted him to get away, an 
reason enough for me. And if 
good in him at all, some day 
you and you'll start all over 
must be some good in him or y. 
have loved him—you wouldn’t | 
ried him ——” 
“Married him!” cried June, 
you didn’t think he was my h 
Johnson paused, his. 
Clucking noises came from his 
“Your husband—yes,” 
“Who else?” K 
“T was engaged to him for 
months,” said June, ‘‘and th 
trouble 2 
“But that ring!” interrupte 
“What’s the meaning of that r 
“Protection,” said June. 
friends knew that Jim had 
me off and on for a year or 
stand the disgrace of the thi 
to go somewhere and hide 
where, so it was a long way o 
an employment agency and 
about this eating-house job. 
anything about Coyote Spring 
sort of rough and I was afra 
be a nice place for a girl wai 
and not knowing anybody. 
plain band ring might be 
protection, so I—I bought 
way to the train the day 
here. . . . Itisn’t evens 


stars and heaved a tremendot 
“And all this time,” he e 
been cursing myself for being 
a married woman! . ae 
that engagement broken?” 
“Do you need to ask? D 
it was nothing more than a 
“T hate plated jewelry,” 
son rather irrelevantly. 
thing or nothing with me. 
you trade fora plain bandr 
one that’ll wear as long as y 
June considered this prop 
seconds. To Johnson the 
last for hours. Then the 
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you just the same.” 

But there was somethin 
which made Johnson turn 
She was twisting at the d 
let. At last it was in the p: 
hand. 

“T never could learn to thr 
“Not very far anyway.” — 

Fred Johnson fairly bo 
truck. 

“Allow me!” said he. “T 
throwing arm on this desert 

And he threw the plated ri 
darkness—threw it so far t 
even heard it fall. 


were, itwas dangerous to aue 
Americans. If the Frene 
French were full of resentm 
interference of the Red Cr 
how unreasonable it was—w 
the world turned on the |! 
understanding us and upo 
how to make them understan 
instead of being hushed up shot 
published and met. To act int 
must have the facts as they 
and sort them over and make 
and then operate on the diagn j 
The last thing for us to do, the last 
we really want done by the French | 
or by our own, is the hushing up 
criticisms of America in France. | 
to dramatize ideas that would silen 
criticisms. We wish to select things 
and things to say in France, and to ¢ 
say quick, that will make the criticis: 
surd. We have to have our diagnos 
the censor interferes with our diagn' 
interferes with the fate of France, tl 


The fact that our American news) 
have been caught in the act of ver. 
ously siding with the European cens‘ 
matter how sorry they may be for it | 
particular case, and no matter how { 
they may now see it was, is sugges 

(Continued on Page 7. 
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Spring- Reeiile underwear is made throughout ey the knitting eee ordinarily aide only to cuffs and ankles. It maintains 
perfect body-contact and does not stretch out of shape. Made with an extra mile of thread, it possesses an extra year of wear. 


JOOPE R’ 
BENNINGTON 


Spring-Needle Underwear 


is a product of the same manufacturing system which makes Black Cat Reinforced Hosiery, famous for the 
unusual durability of its heels, toes, soles and garter hems. Both may be obtained from better dealers. 


Bl . ‘ 
eee coerced Hosiery ie BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO). xenOsHe Sigcdnsin factories of Kenosha and Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Convex Sauce Pan—8 Quality Distinctions 


HINK of Mirro Aluminum as more than un- 

usually beautiful, more than unusually convenient, 
more than unusually durable. Think of it as time and 
fuel saving—a shining aid to better meals—the ware 
that most truly reflects good housekeeping. 


This Mirro Convex Sauce Pan, for instance: Note 
the eight splendid features that instantly commend it 


to the discriminating home-keeper. Then remember 


that it is this same quality which has made the entire 
Mirro line such an unprecedented success everywhere: 


(1) This shows the hollow steel handle, comfort- 
able to the hand. (2) Tightly-rolled, sanitary bead, 
free from dirt catching crevice. (3) Inset cover pre- 
vents boiling over. 


(4) The bead of cover is upturned, and thus pro- 


tected against steam and liquid. (5) The rivetless, 
no-burn, ebonized knob—an exclusive Mirro feature. 
(6) Convex sides prevent contents from pouring off 
when liquid is being drained. 


(7) Famous Mirro finish, and *(8), the Mirro trade- 
mark stamped into the bottom of every piece, an 
identifying mark of Mirro quality throughout. 


Aluminum is the modern kitchen ware. But be 
sure that the Aluminum you buy is Mirro, remem- 
bering that Mirro Aluminum, with its many unusual 
features, is sold at a price that is truly moderate. 
The better dealers everywhere have it. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices : Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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grim hold the Germans’ censor idea 
oon the modern mind and how re- 
‘ay we must all look out at every 
_<d resent at every point the censor 
ip’s being used against us. 
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Hlay not long ago during the war it 
whispered to us that the French 
aarging America rent for the use of 
were two ways to act about this 
e way was to hush the fact up, and 
r was to put more facts with it. 
the French Army itself was pay- 
to the farmers whose farms were 
ined. Possibly the English Army, 
/ paying rent. Possibly the fact 
advertised, too, that the farmers of 
“vere paying more than their share 
price of peace for the world, and 
ye arrangements for having all the 
of the world share the sacrifice with 
uld have to be made. 
eensor deals with the first im- 
; of crowds of people he has to hush 
), but if he takes for granted that 
capable of second and third ones, 
ws how to make them, he sees the 
ree speech. It looked to the censor 
whole plan of recruiting an enor- 
tmy in America could have been 
Jin a week by a good fact that hada 
«like this. 
ippese the worst the censor feared 
igpened, and the fact had got out 
papers had been full of headlines 
}. The other facts, which would 
fd to come out afterward, would 
tiched the hearts of all American 
tiwhen they thought of the facts 
hil never even dreamed of—both of 
as happening to French farmers 
vit the French farmers were giving 
he peace of the world. Censors nat- 
nd temperamentally call people 
ndred times a day. Censorship is 
bssion of calling people fools. Cen- 
uj] special detectives in all the new 
‘(fools people can possibly think up 
9¢ The censors in this case decided 
ijundred million people would allow 
uj of a world to be sidetracked by a 
itupid unfinished rumor about the 
| They did not see that the people 
jaanded more facts would have got 
_ ad that the whole incident would 
a the means of drawing the two 
nitogether and of making them look 
¢ other’s unguessed problems with 
msympathy, honesty, and imagina- 
ir common sense they had not before 
| dream of in dealing with one an- 
. free speech censors itself if there is 
rhof it. 
cre a lie let it lie itself out of breath. 
nol a liar let him give himself away. 
92 who believe in censorship to-day, 
uttaken with a sad cramp when they 
sige are alike in one other respect: 
€2 governed by the superstition that 
ishave only first impressions. The 
tit crowds have second impressions 
hd ones, and the idea that the way 
alle the truth in a crisis—with 
is-is to drive through to these second 
tld impressions that crowds have 
at bound to have about it does not 
t have occurred to people afflicted 
cisorship coma. Being sterile and 
tet in producing second and third 
sons they call crowds fools, and say 
shave no second and third impres- 
. "he way America entered the war 
tes very effectively the way we are 
enter into a world state of peace. 
I entered the war by alternating 
°¢ impressions, now on one side and 
ouhe other. 
Ws the freedom of comment and the 
-dedness of impressions crowds of 
en America were confronted with 
’y which at last made the American 
enter the war with such amazing 
nedible whole-heartedness. The way 
etdeep and thorough results with 
‘s to drive through to their second 
dimpressions. This means a mili- 
anly attitude toward truth, a re- 
let oneself be bullied and paralyzed 
0 censors are by the first two-inch 
she or the first eight-by-nine-inch 
i of crowds. 
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Lhe nations in this war have been 
ng, except Germany. They have 
ping up German virtues in them- 

S| From August 4, 1914, the people 
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of the Allied Nations have been coming 
alive the way people always come alive, 
the way young people and all lively old 
people do, by being forced to consider the 
virtues of their opposites. Germany even 
during the days of her victories kept going 
under more and more because she kept on 
being attracted only by her own qualities, 
because she had been getting rapidly every 
day since August, 1914, more and more like 
herself. 

With the peoples of other nations Nature 
has been engaged during these same four 
years in searching out for them their oppo- 
sites. It is true that among the Germans 
during the war the people may have been 
growing democratic underneath, and may 
have been getting ready vaguely a few new 
virtues underneath to use after the war 
was over, but among the Allies we have 
been using daily ‘our new virtues to win the 
war with. We are facing at last the triumph 
of our hopes and the peace of the world be- 
cause we have been daily installing, daily 
keeping up new powers, because we are 
working out our new ideas as we go along 
and liking the way our new ideas work. We 
have seen Germany running her course 
with the ideas she began with, screwed up 
and tightened up to a breaking point. This 
screwing up and tighteninz up to the break- 
ing point, this process we have watched 
going on in Germany is one that one can 
see any day in any neurasthenic or para- 
noiac—the process of ignoring checks and 
inhibitions, of lunging headlong into being 
insanely like oneself. 

When President Wilson goes over to 
France and says to Clemenceau “I think 
I am right about having a League of Na- 
tions and about having it first, and I hope 
I can convince you, but perhaps you are 
right and perhaps you are going to con- 
vince me,” he strikes at once the keynote of 
what a League of Nations will have to be 
like, of the method and the spirit by which 
a League of Nations will have to be started, 
the method and spirit by which alone it can 
be made to work. 

Mutual free speech, free speech on a 
colossal and as yet incredible and incon- 
ceivable scale between nations—in other 
words, mutual listening and mutual adver- 
tising and mutual dramatizing campaigns 
between nations, with money and men 
spent on them—on nations selecting things 
to do to nations in dramatic sequence, and 
selecting things to say to nations in dra- 
matic sequence on the same scale of ex- 
penditure nations have employed before 
for armies and navies, U-boats and air- 
ships. 

Everybody admits that business con- 
sists not merely.in making commodities but 
in the rapidity with which people keep 
changing what they make for what other 
people make. Some of us who have thought 
we had ideas have come to see, not without 
disagreeable experiences and against our 
wills, that the same is true of spiritual 
wealth or ideas. 

We have seen men going on ahead of us 
in their power to change the minds of others 
because they enjoyed changing their own 
minds when they could get better ones 
as much as they enjoyed changing other 
people’s. 

We have come to suspect the same prin- 
ciple holds true of nations, and that the 
power of a nation to dominate turns on the 
rapidity and on the thoroughness of its 
exchange of ideas with other nations and 
the play of these ideas upon men’s atten- 
tion. The censoring of ideas, or impres- 
sions of ideas, the interfering, that is to 
say, with the affinity of all live ideas for 
their opposites, the interfering with the 
law of mutual supply and demand in 
thought—means the suicide of a nation’s 
imagination, a wholesale mutilation—as 
one sees in Germany—of the creative 
power and initiative of a people. 

The present degradation of the German 
nation—its sullen backing away into a 
third-class place in the world—is due to 
the fact that for fifty years the minds of the 
Germans have been flocked together like 
cows and chickens and have been fed with 
what was handed out to them. So far as 
ideas are concerned Germany has been for 
fifty years what might be called a huge 
intellectual stock farm, breeding, milking 
and eating all under control; sixty-seven 
million people locked up for eating, locked 
up for breeding, and milked. 

If people prefer a more buoyant figure 
the nation has been run like a colossal 
chicken yard. The people have been taught 
to have their ideas come like chickens by 
knocking on a pan in Berlin; and they 
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Per 1000 Calories 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


The 32-cent package of Quaker Oats contains 
6,221 calories—the energy measure of food value. 


In meat, eggs and fish the average cost of 6,221 


calories would be at least $3.50. 


So each 32-cent package served in place of 
meats saves around $3. And the housewife who 


saves it should have it. 


Make each empty package worth $3 in some 
special household fund. Then watch the fund 


grow. 


This is how some necessary foods compare in 
cost, at this writing, based on their calorie value: 


Cost of 6,221 Calories 


In Quaker Oats A 3 3 $0.32 
In Round Steak . 5 6 . 2.54 
In Veal Cutlets § ‘ : 3.53 
In Average Fish . ‘ é 3.70 
In Canned Peas A a 3.35 
In Codfish . a : : - 4.85 


And Quaker Oats, which costs so little, is the 


greatest food in the list. 


Analysis shows the oat to be almost the ideal 


food in balance and completeness. 


Make Quaker Oats your standard breakfast. 


That’s the best way to bring down food cost. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The Oat Dainty 


Quaker Oats means extra flavor without extra cost. 
It is flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, 


flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


In millions of homes this exquisite flavor has made 


the oat dish popular. 
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AS GOOD AS THEY LOOK 


Through all the problems of war and recon- 
struction the standards of the CROSSETT 
SHOE materials and workmanship have 
stood fast. 


Demands of war have necessarily curtailed 
quantity of factory output, but quality of 
workmanship and material is of the same 


high standard. 


It is because of this steadily maintained 
standard under all conditions that discrim- 
inating shoe dealers are such real friends of 
CROSSETT SHOES. They know all that the 
CROSSETT name stands for. They know 
that CROSSETT values are dependable. 


If you want comfort, durability, and fine lines 
look for the name CROSSETT branded on 
the soles of your next shoes. CROSSETT 


SHOES are made for women as well as for men. 


Lewis A. Crossett, Inc. 
Makers, North Abington, Mass. 
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have been called to mating ideas in the 
same way—the color of the eggs, the fer- 
tilizing of the eggs, and the laying of the 
eggs to be stolen from them—all controlled 
by the censor. 

Someone who thinks he knows sixty-seven 
million people’s worth of knowledge has 
sorted out their knowledge, or rather the 
meaning and significance of their news, to 
them for fifty years. The appalling lack of 
morale; the colossal collapse the first mo- 
ment the censor, or Kaiser, was removed; 
the skulking away of the navy; the dis- 
solving of the spirit of the army into a 
mist—are the world’s first object lesson in 
what is bound to happen if the right of spir- 
itual initiative, the right of cross-fertilizing 
ideas is taken away from a people, if the 
free passage of news is interfered with, and 
if new ideas have to have passports from 
the government before they will be allowed 
to go through to the people. 

Of course in speaking of Germany in this 
way—and I am speaking of the censor 
within the censor—it would be foolish to 
claim that ideas were kept away from the 
Germans or that the news was clumsily 
hushed up. But the emphasis and head- 
lining of the news, the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the news have been all arranged 
for Germans; news has been fed to them 
with a spoon. 

The question before America and her 
Allies is a very practical and immediate 
question. We have been having, and any- 
body can see we have been having, what is 
practically a two-inch pipe between two 
continents, a conduit for a flood of news 
out of which to create a new world. 

Are we going to make solemn arrange- 
ments such as our newspapers and our 
censors are apparently making now to cut 
down the news to fit the two-inch pipe 
from Europe or are we going to make over 
our pipe to fit the news? A good deal of the 
suppression of the news is mechanical. 
There is bound to be little enough news, 
even on a sheer mechanical basis. For 
America to allow a censor at the European 
end of the pipe to add to the nothingness 
of what dribbles out at the American end 
would be German beyond belief. 

The one supreme question that we and 
our Allies to-day are facing in the presence 
of our children, and of history and of our 
own souls—the one supreme question that 
fronts us all up before the laughter of pos- 
terity, the question we have all got to line 
up to and be men with, is this: Now that 
out of the paw and the maw of the Ger- 
mans, out of the clutch of the soul of the 
Germans, we have pulled away our world, 
are we or are we not going to run it pre- 
cisely the way the Germans would? 


vwiit 


INesae have generally dealt with the 
truth before now, and before America 
came into diplomacy, as if truth were a 
kind of old New England parlor—curtains 
down, shutters closed so that the carpet 
would not fade; the sacred horsehair sofa 
of verity, only to be sat on and used when 
there was company on some special or des- 
perately polite occasion. 

The censor is the last lonely sickly rem- 
nant of the New England parlor we now 
have in modern life. His mind naturally 
takes to New England parlors and to the 
cold cellars of truth. I do not deny that 
a typical censor’s mind may possibly be 
alive, that it may be living in a vague, 
creepy way, but not with anything hearty 
or real, like sunshine and dirt. The mind of 
a censor, if it could be taken out and pic- 
tured to look as it really is, would be like a 
potato in a cellar—pale, stringy potato 
eyes, stringing vaguely out and trailing 
away God knows where in the dark. 

America believes that the time has come 
for the New England parlor among nations 
to be overwhelmingly abandoned in mod- 
ern life. Nations must live in their windows 
now, and the symbol of diplomacy, of inter- 
national relations is the Peoples’ Restau- 
rant window, every nation with its sleeves 
rolled up frying its pancakes in its front 
window, anybody coming in, anybody 
going out, everybody going by, the truth 
sizzling for everybody in a blaze of light. 
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I HAVE stated the cheerful belief that 
the next thing the great free nations are 
going to do is to swing free, roll up their 
sleeves and make a real world—take the 
censorship, the spirit of censorship as a 
religion and as a method for nations, carry 
it quietly over to the edge of things and 
dump it over the ends of the earth. \ 


The practical question remains; 
the League of Nations going to be ah 
get hold of the hushers and mumme 
high places and do it? = 

It may not be amiss for a minute to 
sider what hushers and mummers are 
and why their minds work as they do, 
what can be done with them by the Le 
of Nations. 

Looked at pathologically a ceny 
really a virulent, panic-stricken cageof. 
advertising. He suffers from a kind of ; 
of not letting people know things, , 
ralysis of the motor nerves of knowl 

To know what he is suffering fro 
helpful in dealing with him. fi 

Like most diseases his trouble is | 
on a fear germ. When the truth was 
covered one day about what a locom 
could do with a row of carriages on; 
rails one man objected to having rai 
trains allowed in the world becar 
locomotive would scare cows in the: 
When the truth about fire first leak 
the censor wanted to keep people : 
knowing it because babies might get lig 
with it. q 

The general working principle wi 
censor is that any idea which is so. 
that a dozen bad uses can be made of 
well as a thousand good ones shoul 
hushed up. Censors do not know y 
they are more afraid of—the truth o 
people; but they fairly lie down and 
when they see anybody having the r 
to try putting the people and 
together. Censor-minded peo 
only people a League of Nations has to 
I have come to believe there is but or 
that needs to be looked out for in arr 
at a real League of Nations, a n 
League of Nations. 4 

The one fear is the fear of hi 

Tam afraid and afraid only of fear a1 
fear people and all their works. —_ 

If the fear people and the fear nation 
to be allowed to have anything other 
associate membership and back seat 
probation in a World’s League of Nat 
why whiffle about with them and try 
ing a World’s League of Nations, 
them? A big, overgrown weak leagi 
league with a lot of afraid nations hud 
together in it with huge silent white | 
would be riskier than no league at all 
league composed of a few nations tha 
not scared, a small, select powerful Le 
of Nations, of nations so vigorous 
shrewdly believing, so shrewdly 6 
hearted, so shrewdly generous, so shre 
disinterested that the scared peopl 
scared nations outside, like Germans 
Turks, will wonder what they can 4 
their country to brace it up enough t 
considered fit to belong to it would | 
to be the sounder idea. The destin 
England and America is going to b 
time goes on, to see to it that this i 
spirit in which the league does its wor! 

The best way to start a League of 
tions is not to start something that e 
body or anybody who steps up Wi 
swagger can belong to, but to starts 
thing the way a good club is started, 
has definite, dramatically indubitable 
sonal powers represented in it—the |! 
club people want to make themselves 
for, hoping they will be asked to joi! 

The league should begin with what» 
be called an aristocracy of democracy 
nations that believe in democracy the1 
nations that can make frank democ 
methods in the interest of all work 
than secret methods in the interest of 
and who are in the habit of doing it, 
who know and are capable of mé 
everybody else know that they do it. 
league would then be dominated by 
lessness, and everything it did 
based on disinterestedness and f 
and other nations could wait to 
place and power in it in propo 
turned out of office in their ov 
censor people and fear people. | 

The only kind of League of Nations 
will work is a league so disinterested 
afford to be open, and so open it ¢@ 
afford not to be disinterested. The 7 
the world turns in the next few mon 
picking out people, on putting for 
all nations a temperament, on putting 
office in a League of Nations men who 
the genius, the vision, the political ™ 
and the political technic for be a 
their cards on the table, for turning 
and mummers out of their jobs oi 
in all nations, and saying to t 2s 
war-weary, fear-bored, censor-sick go 
ments of a half-dead Europe: “ Face #! 

(Concluded on Page 76) 


CCIDENTS and everyday strains soon show 
.the inferior quality of an ordinary shade. 
igs and wrinkles! It gets full of cracks and 
ftoles! 


“his same everyday usage proves the superior- 
fthe famous Brenlin shades. Brenlin is made 
)»sist strains. It is so prepared that it wears two, 
i three times longer than ordinary shades. 


The secret of Brenlin’s durability 


‘: ordinary shade is “‘filled’’ with chalk and 
lg to give body to the coarsely woven cloth. 
i: buffeting of the wind, the little strains all 


Ugly 


ales get, make this ‘‘filling’”’ fall out. 
reks and pinholes are left! 


sust a fine, closely woven cloth. A special 
reess gives it unusual durability. Brenlin 
“rs an incredibly long time. Year after year, 
-angs smooth and straight at your windows. 
a crack nor a pinhole! ‘You are delighted 
mi the wonderful service Brenlin gives you. 


ise contains absolutely no “‘filling.”’ It 


~ Expert care in every step of 
the process 


) perfect finish, of perfect weave, Brenlin 
Otains exactly the same number of threads in 


{ 


We 


” the long-wearing window 


shade material 


sucking winds 
rove the quality of your sha 


every square inch. It is especially treated so 
that it will not sag, will not wrinkle. 


Brenlin is tinted by hand with a scientifically 
prepared, expensive color which keeps it supple 
and reveals its beautiful, linen-like texture. “This 
color does not spot in the rain, nor fade in the 
hottest sun. 


These shades are the most economical you 
can buy, for they wear two or three times as long 
as ordinary shades. 


See Brenlin at your dealer’s 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in your town—see the 
many rich, mellow colorings he has in this 


ue Ter 


a 


a 
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Fold. Brenlin, the long-wear- 
ing shade material. It re- 
mains unbroken, no cracks, 
no pinholes 


a. 


Make two tight folds in ordi- 
nary shade material. Hold it 
to the light. See the cracks 
and countless pinholes 


“a 
, 


eee ny 
ak 


ey: 
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wonderful wearing material. You will be sure 
to find just the color you want for your home. 


To have all your windows the same color on 
the outside, yet to have a pleasing variety of color 
schemes in different rooms, get Brenlin Duplex, 
one color on one side, another color on the other. 


Make sure you are getting genuine Brenlin— 
try the famous Brenlin test in your dealer’s shop. 
He will give you a sample of ordinary shade 
material and a sample of Brenlin. Fold the ordi- 
nary shade material and hold it to the light. See 
the cracks and pinholes in it. Now fold Brenlin. 
Hold it to the light. It is unbroken—no cracks, 
no pinholes. 


Look for the word “‘Brenlin’’ perforated on 


the edge when you buy. 


If you do not know where to find Brenlin, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


For windows of little importance Camargo or 
Empire shades give you the greatest value obtain- 
able in filled shades. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 2033 Reading 
Road, Cincinnati, Ohio—‘“‘The oldest window 
shade house in America.’’ Factories: Cincinnati, 
O., and Brooklyn, N. Y. Branches: New York 
City and Oakland, Cal. Owners of the good will 
and trade-marks of the Jay C. Wemple Company. 


Winter home of John Hanan, well known 
shoe manufacturer, Miami Beach, Fla. 
130 windows shaded with Brenlin by 


w ey Frank T. Budge Co., Miami, Fla. 
F 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 
2033 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


my windows?” 


Street__ 


Please send me ‘“‘How shall I shade and decorate 
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Free book on how to shade your windows 


Send for this attractive book today. It tells how you can 
make your windows and your whole home more beautiful. 
Tt suggests delightful ways to use the many charming Brenlin 
colors. With it we will send actual samples of Brenlin shade 


material in all colors 
* 
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City 3 


For Sport 
or Work— 


THE 
Garter! 


For strenuous 
action or lei- 
surely comfort— 
here is the garter 
supreme, the- gar- 
ter that never re- 
minds you of its pres- 
ence. You never know 
you are wearing the 


“The One That Won’t Bind”’ 


Its wide webbing gives perfect 
support to the hose—and with- 
out muscle-binding, circulation- 
restriction and tightness. 

Insist on the genuine E. Z.— 
the original wide-webbing garter. 


Single Grip E. Z.—35c, 50c, and $1.00 
The E. Z.2-Grip—45c, 60c, and’ $1.25 


Tf your dealer cannot supply you, do not accept a 
substitute. Send his name and price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 


Dept. S. Bridgeport, Conn. 


“STICKUMS 
Stick to their jobs. Anything broken? 
Table, chair. china, book? Our fish 
glue mends. Tubes orcans. Our ff 
paste and mucilage at stationers, too. 7 
At all Denmivon dealers : 


* Send to Dennison, Dept. G, Framingham, Mass., 
for ‘The Handy Book” 


w 
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OUSEHOLD and motor 

cracks, breaks and leaks 
repaired at little cost when 
you do it yourself with 
wy SMOOTH-ON IRON CE- 

MENT No. 1. Easy to apply as 
putty—lasting asiron. Your hard- 
ware dealer has it. 


6 oz. 25c1 Ib. 50c. 


\ SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
q Jersey City,N.J., U.S.A. 
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GIANT BEAN 
30 aetuctiicates GIGANTIC 


stringless pods longer than a man’s arm, and of delicious, rare flavor. 
Not a novelty, but a Century old Oriental delicacy. Produces 
abundantly anywhere. Write for Free Bulletin 17 describing this 
and other superfine seed strains. J. A. & B. LINCOLN, Seed 
Growers & Importers, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Llinois. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
FREE BOOKS ON PATENTS 
NIN Gk oy5 
620 Woolworth Bldg., NEW YORK 
625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 

Here are a hundred million people signaling 
to us across the sea, millions of hearty 
Englishmen twenty miles across the Chan- 
nel, and millions of Frenchmen ready, too, 
who believe in making international con- 
fession together, in beginning now all over 
with a clean breast of the earth, in starting 
honestly and openly, all of us together, a 
new world.” 


HAT is the victory four million dead 

men have died for and which they 
have left to us—left to America and Eng- 
land and France and Italy to finish? 

The death of militarism, the death of the 
last and most desperate form, the final 
cheat of militarism, the militarism of the 
mind. The censor is Germany’s final blow 
at our modern world. Germany is not 
whipped until the last censor is dead. 

The Germans mock us. We silenced their 
gunsin four years. Did they put their hands 
on our mouths forever? 

Four million dead men lying fooled in 
their graves mock us. 

The only way to contradict Germany, 
the only way to keep the new war that 
Germany is now beginning from bringing 
civilization to her knees is to turn out with 
a sweep in all nations—so far as they are 
to be allowed to belong to our League of 
Nations—all hushers and mummers, and 
put in advertising men instead. 

By advertising men I mean statesmen 
who advertise ideas for a nation by select- 
ing things for the nation to do which will 
make people believe in it. 

The thing for America to do in the 
League of Nations which will make all 
nations believe in America and make her of 
the most use to others and to herself is to 
dramatize and act out and insist on acting 
out her belief in open dealing, to dare her 
Allies to interfere with her acting out her 
belief that the censorship or the spirit of 
censorship or news control as applied to this 
present world business—whether applied 
by the Peace Conference, or by the League 
of Nations, or by the governments of our 
Allies, or by the officials of our own Gov- 
ernment, or by our own newspaper men or 
public men, or by crowds in majorities in 
America—is sheer, grim pro-Germanism as 
applied to thought; thought—the free 
raw material or world stuff out of which 
great nations are made. America proposes 
to deal with censorship as pro-Germanism 
in its most highly concentrated, most dan- 
gerous and explosive form. 

If America and her Allies do not do this 
now, do not strike out in the League of 
Nations and show that they are different 
from the Germans, that they repudiate 
German militarism both of mind and body, 
if they cannot break with it and get people 
to break with it now when on every hand the 
horror of it and of how it works is fresh in 
the minds of all of us—how long will it take 
to break with it when people have for- 
gotten? 

If it has taken us four years to put down 
a comparatively rudimentary, simple- 
minded and less-powerful explosive, like 
militarism, how much longer is it going to 
take us to put down Germany’s more pen- 
etrating, more subtle and dangerous explo- 
sive like suppressed news and suppressed 
speech? Militarism is a good, simple, hon- 
est, straight cannon-attacking soldier. 
Censorship is an odorless, invisible, pene- 
trating gas attacking everybody, attacking 
the very breath of life in all people every- 
where with which they live their lives every 
day. The air we breathe throughout a 
world becomes charged with censor gas. 
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A cannon stands up in a bluff, manlike 
plain way and says: ‘‘ This is a cannon!” 

Then it goes off. 

That is all there is to it. With a cannon 
people know in a way what is happening 
to them. With a censor no one knows. 

The German spirit, which tried to fasten 
down on us all the idea that might makes 
right, shall not make men believe that 
silence makes truth. 

Not in America, nor in England, nor 
among the freemen of France or Italy 
shall men stop fighting the German spirit— 
all for a blank hole of a victory of merely 
not having our bodies shot at. Our spirits 
are now taking their stand beside our 
bodies. We are fighting a war all over 
again against Germanism moved over 
from free, easy, obvious fool-things, like guns 
and U-boats, to wise and terrible things, 
to deep, secret controlled cables, to great 
invisible fortresses of wireless stations, to 
secret-agent newspapers grappling in the 
dark for the attention of crowds. We are 
fighting from now on for the right of 
nations to shout what they believe on each 
other’s housetops; the right of nations to 
listen, the right of New York, Chicago, 
Paris and London to listen to each other in 
their own houses at their own telephones; 
the right of a free people to whisper in the 
streets! 

XI 

IPLOMACY before this has consisted 

in a nation’s getting what it wanted 
out of other nations, no matter how other 
nations were going to feel about it in the 
next hundred years. The general idea of 
diplomacy was to get something out of a 
nation which the nation would be sorry 
afterward that it let you have. Diplomats 
were proud when they did this. T'he idea 
of what constitutes a gift for diplomacy now 
is precisely the opposite. We see now all 
diplomacy that proposes to conduct world 
peace as a kind of elegant horse trading 
between nations being brought to a stop 
full-head-on before all men’s eyés. The new 
diplomacy seeks to pick out something 
concrete, dramatic and revealing for a 
nation to do to other nations, something 
revealing for a nation to say to other 
nations, which the other nations will like 
better from day to day and from year to 
year and will be gladder of the longer they 
have had it. 


I saw the other day on the top of a sky- 
scraper in New York looking down from a 
window, ‘“‘Buy Liberty Bonds,” in letters 
twenty feet long. Probably twenty thou- 
sand people, a great village of windows, 
flocked about it, saw the words flung out at 
them up in the sky. 

People did not use to conduct diplomatic 
negotiations with reference to the fact that 
thousands of people were sitting in win- 
dows looking down on the top of what they 
were doing. They have to now. Diplomacy 
to-day is exposed to crowds, to crowds of 
people looking down from above on the 
roofs where they plot. We must arrange 
for airplane diplomacy now. Little inno- 
cent facades for people merely to look 
across to have gone by. Fagcades of diplo- 
macy from now on must be built with six 
exposures to them so that what men do 
shall be looked down upon, shall be looked 
up at, and shall be looked at across from 
four sides—exposed to the four winds of 
heaven. 

Statesmanship after this is going to be 
carried on in glass houses, with the people 
of all the earth flocking by in the streets. 

The people are going to stand in crowds 
when they want to, looking in at the 


windows as they are looking at the 
of the Peace Conference now. 

The crowds in the streets of 
London and Rome, by their wh 
credible demonstration of e 
toward America when Preside 
arrived, have startled the secret. 
of all nations; the crowds in t 
have tipped the scales of a wo 
crowds in the streets, the sons 
those who have died to get the 
the world to act together, have # 
statesmen of all nations out of 
pathetic blind job of puttering w 
ness, of puttying nations togeth 
crets, forever. The crowds in t 
have slipped in quietly before 
shutters, secret drawers and ¢ 
officials and bureaus. 

The enthusiasm, the trust a 
tion that crowds in London a 
toward America are inspired 
that America is a glass-house 
nation that does things in sighi 
that cannot help thinking ou 
nation whose beliefs and dish 
thoughts, feelings, desires an 
revealing themselves, childli 
irrepressible as they go along. 


MIT 


OTHING could be more pre 
more nationally juvenil 
America to step up pertly to 
nations at just this time and— 
is the biggest and has the 
chest to sit on and lecture n 
tell the other nations what they 
and how they ought to do it. / 
titled to is to do things 
things that we do, in a way that 
to ourselves. It is not because y 
perior in America, or disinteres 
propose to European nations 
national stand for dealing in the | 
forming and in running the League o 
tions. It is because we are humble: 
ourselves. It is because we see thi 
ourselves that we request that all y 
shall be done in the open. th 
We seem to have, owing to geogr 
and circumstance, a momentarily mor 
interested look than some other natio 
We hope we shall be as disintere 
perhaps, in a hundred years as we set 
look to some people now. ; ; 
In the meantime the one thing we 
in the desperate need of the world is te 
on to all the disinterestedness we | 
We want to arrange things so that we 
have to have more, and so that we 
afraid not to have more. We want’ 
wedged into having more if we aret 
as we hope, one of the great, respon 
believed-in nations of the earth. The 
son we stand for open dealing is a 
simple, almost childlike reason. Here 
One hundred million people tryit 
say ‘‘Sh-sh!” to one hundred million 
ple, while they are doing somebo 
wrong, will have to say their “Sh-sh 
loud that it will be heard round the ¥ 


This article began by making an all 
to the proverb that people who live in 
houses should not throw stones. 

It would like to end by saying thai 
proverb is an understatement. 

It would be truer to say: ‘People 
live in glass houses cannot and wil 
throw stones.” 

This is why the best way to get 2 
cut to a powerful and efficient Lea) 
Nations is to make arrangements I 
the nations along the street to live in 
houses. 
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MAGINE a floor-covering made in 
such a splendid range of color harmonies 
at it can be used in any room in the 
e—and three yards wide! 


That’s the new Congoleum Gold-Seal 
tt-Carpets, the very latest addition to 
te “Congoleum Line.’’ The distinctive 
fauty of their patterns will surprise you. 
lhe extra width (three yards ) means fewer 
sums—in many rooms no seams at all. 


aes, in addition, these wonderful Art- 
irpets combine the four principal features 
tat have made the Congoleum line famous: 


Irst: Absolutely sanitary —no dust-collecting 
absorbent surface. 
ond: Easy to clean—the beautiful patterns can 
be kept bright by simply using a damp mop. 
urd: More durable than other printed floor- 
coverings. 
rth: Most economical floor-covering you 


|The final test of any floor-covering is 
service on the floor. And that’s where 
goleum wins. 


Thousands of house- 
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The Pattern on the floor is Congoleum 


Art-Carpet No. 5016 


Always look for 
this Gold Seal 


when you buy. 


Gold Seal 


he New Floor-Covering—3 Yards Wide 


that Congoleum is the best value to be 
found anywhere. 


Congoleum (2 Yards Wide) 


Made in a wide range of attractive designs 
for those who prefer this width in an all-over 
floor-covering. Absolutely water-proof and sani- 
tary. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Price $1.15 per square yard at all dealers. 


Congoleum Art-Rugs 
and Rug-Borders 


Make yours a ‘““Congoleum Home.’’ Use 
Art-Carpets where you prefer to have the 
whole floor. covered, and Congoleum Art- 
Rugs where they are more suitable, surround- 
ing them with Congoleum Rug-Border in 
either a light or dark oak pattern that looks like 
a real hardwood floor. 


Thus you will secure beautiful sanitary floor- 
coverings for every room at the lowest possible 
cost, and lighten the housework. Following 
are the prices: Congoleum Art-Rugs: 6x9 foot 
size, $8.75; 7/2x9 foot size, $10.60; 9x9 
foot size, $12.75; 9x10! foot size, $14.85; 


9x12 foot size $17.00. : 


Congoleum Rug-Border is sold in any length 
by dealers: 36 inches wide, 90 cents a square 
yard; 24 inches wide, 80 cents a linear yard. 


/ GUARANTEE} 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
~ OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED 


A DAMP CLOTR WILL REMOVE 
SEAL IF IT STICKS TO GOODS 


The Gold-Seal Guarantee 


We illustrate above the new Congoleum 
Gold-Seal. It appears upon every two yards of 
Congoleum Floor-Covering and upon the face 
of every Congoleum Art-Rug. Always look for 
the Gold-Seal when you buy. It is your protec- 
tion against inferior substitutes and gives you the 
full protection of our ‘‘money-back guarantee.’’ 
If you don’t see the Gold-Seal, have the dealer 
show you the name “‘Congoleum’’ upon the 
back of the material. 


FREE—Beautiful Color-Charts 


We have prepared beautiful Color-Charts, of the 
wonderful new Congoleum Art-Carpets (Three 
Yards Wide), another of Congoleum (Two Yards 


Wide) and another of Congoleum Art-Rugs 
that show the splendid designs in the actual 
colors. Send for one or all of them today 
and we'll show you how to beautify your 
floors for little money. 


Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher 
than those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% 
higher. All prices subject to change without notice. 


The Congoleum Company 
© Department of 

= 745 San Francisco 

Dappell. Company Boston 

p ; Toronto 

Halifax, N.S. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago he 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Vancouver St. John, N. B. 
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The confidence purchasers have in the pe 
the Overland Motor Car is the direct result: 
of Overland owners. For ten years public @ 
has been our sole aim and guide. The Ove 

Car today reflects the best of our great engif 


s 


perience and production facilities. The car’s re 


“a 
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WILLYS-OVE 
Willys-Knight Touring Cars, 
Canadia 
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dly as owners tell their friends of their satis- 
living it. Thus the friends of owners form an 
Toportion of our customers. The constantly 
sles of the Model go shown here now number 
ne hundred and fifteen thousand cars. The 
wason is $985, f. o. b. Toledo. 


0, OHIO 
\ighe Commercial Cars 
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the surface clean, hard and dry—just like new. 


Only one cloth needed; only a single operation 


The Right Way to Use Lyknu 


(1) Shake bottle well, (2) Moisten a piece of 
cheesecloth by holding it fo mouth of bottle. (Da not 
saturate cloth; simply moisten it.) (3) Go over 
furniture with deimhencn end of cloth, rubbing until 
surface ts dry. (tis uot necessary to go over furni- 
ture a second time with a second cloth.) 


Three sizes: 25c, 50c, $1.00 


The 50c boitle is the popular size 


Try Lyknu today! If your dealer FF wheveyourtu 
does not carry it, send 25c and his 8 : “Made | 
name and address for bottle mailed ak 
postpaid. 


Lyknu Polish Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


mothing, dear, at all; 
y dream when day- 
f can your age recall? 
y roseate-colored skies 
ew of memories? 


qathers, all the day, 

‘April violet, 

wut its thought away, 
etween the eyelids 
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RM FROM MRs. 
1.)N MIMMS, PINE- 
s SoutH CARo- 
4 Mrs. JAMES DE 
1..GNER MARSH, 
YNEAVES PLANTA- 


y's sake, who was 
nz ?—LILY. 


WANNA MARSH 
) iy Mims 


‘2 LILY SUE: I 
yider whether 

‘eis any question 
icin heaven—since 
a that in—which 
ul not be capable 
1g Had I wished to 
je name of the 
ie have done so 
on of a dedication. 
ts your dear little 
, ill ruffle them- 
ujat being treated 
-qaltitude; but, on 
ojif my secret heart 
elearched by any- 
jefer the searcher 
perfect stranger. 
laercifully forget; 
never be unduly 
anyway. To live with your confidences looking 
lyat you from the eyes of an intimate friend would 
ffiable. Women have frequently been murdered for 
© much; andI don’t wonder. I already live in 


( witnesses, Most affectionately, NANCY. 


_ Yhat demanded the same thing, and I told him 
vty well-regulated woman ought to possess a 
‘darry to the grave with her and I almost thought 
d have this one for mine, 


SI ALAN Dicpy, NEw YorRK, TO ANNA MARSH 


ZAR NANON: I opened your little book this 
aning, and the Past fell into the window like a 
y se and perched on the arm of my chair. Did 
eperch on the arm of my chair in the old days? I 
ayou were far too dignified. Somehow you man- 
) mvey the impression that you might have done 
solar and the social systems been constituted 
ly; so, you see, the principle remains the 


gand tears, however; I am sure of that. I retain 
Licture of a chattering station, and rain, and the 
‘arnations cutting the smoke smell, and a lot of 
$l friends. And Alan Digby grinning with a dry 
id savagely glad that Nanon was going home to 
ite in the South that was farther away from the 
tin Cairo or Archangel. Yes; glad! 
ul sleep again. I could order my life sanely and 
Lord, how young we were! We believed that 
Si thing that might be ordered. And mine was 
toe something really nice and illuminated, poised 
crs al in the shrine of some very select god, whose 
Slight be caught there by devout worshipers of the 
Y wute noblesse. I hadn’t an idea yet of what those 
s ere going to be like; but they would certainly 
nidous and very different from what they actually 
vii Nanon running about. 
forget you. I could at least stop the universe 
ening all your tricks. I could walk along the 
anes without jumping when the leaves trailed 
nycheek with Nanon’s finger tips. I shouldn’t find 
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“You Might Put Up With That Kind of a Solitude @ Deux —or Trois —or More”’ 


the purple night—we all looked into the purple night a 
great deal—looking back with Nanon’s unconscious eyes. 

Because that you were unconscious of my feeling I had 
no doubt. Not for a second did I fool myself—I hadn’t a 
chance. Sometimes I thought that Thorndyke had. 
Poor chap! You’ve heard about him, haven’t you? 

But I had every confidence in your passion for scientific 
research. Once you knew that you had me I should have 
been on the operating table in a jiffy, and your delightful 
fingers would have been clipping my nervous system loose 
and laying it upon a charger. I should have furnished 
a.monograph. You were madly interested in biology. 
You were like the queen who loved to look upon a man, 
though from a different point of view, being as impersonal 
as a human woman ever gets to be. A man’s relation to 
you wasn’t the problem at all; only his relation to himself. 
Exasperating infant! Psychology inflamed you; not 
passion one little bit. And, as you ingenuously admitted 
once, men’s souls had to be surprised through their emo- 
tions; they didn’t exhibit them to their Platonic friends. 
Cold-blooded little demon, you positively flirted in the 
interests of science. 

But the point is that you knew all the time, and you let 
me go undissected. Why? Were you moved by some 
small ghost of pity? Or was it Thorndyke? 

May I dare to hope that you will answer this letter? 


Very sincerely yours, ALAN DIGBY. 


P. 8. You must remember me. Have you read my 
books? Think before you speak. Not to have read my 
books is a confession of illiteracy. I was dark and roman- 
tic before the hair got thin in the middle. And I talked 
Verlaine and my own works by preference, and I ate my 
full share of the candy. 


From Wm. UPTON JENKINS, CLEVELAND, TO ANNA MARSH 


M* DEAR MRS. MARSH: I have read with great 
interest and enjoyment your volume of poems. It 
was sent to my wife by a friend who informs us that it is 
prominently placed among the holiday offerings in the 
shops and is having a good sale. Poetry is hardly in my 
line, but the recollection of our college days, when you 
were prominent in our little literary set, impels me to 
write you this line of congratulation. 


I hope, my dear Mrs. 
Marsh, that you will not 
misunderstand what I am 
about to say and that you 
will forgive me if wrong. I 
refer to your poem, A Debt. 
It is undoubtedly true that 
I was at that time strongly 
attracted toward you;, but 
it is also true, as I have re- 
peatedly assured Mrs. Jen- 
kins, that no woman in my 
life could have so amply 
filled the place in my affec- 
tions which she occupies. 
It would be a matter of 
genuine regret to me to feel 
that the thought of any 
lasting unhappiness which 
you might have caused me 
is still troubling your mind. 
Believe me, my circum- 
stances are now entirely 
satisfactory. For an ideal 
marriage and a prosperous 
commercial career—in the 
wholesale hardware busi- 
ness—I have reason to be 
thankful. With’ the hope 
that your life has been 
equally happy and that 
your literary ventures may 
be entirely successful, I re- 
main 

Sincerely your friend, 

Wa. UPTON JENKINS. 


ANNA MARSH TO 
Lity Mims 


HAR Lily Susanna: I 
have racked my*brain 
until it creaks and I cannot 
remember who this impos- 
sible person is. He just 
isn’t. As I promised to let 
you see the letters I shall 
send them, though I think 
it anything but nice of me. 
Yes; Iremember Alan. Yes; I answered him. What a 
silly question? 

I have been doing the usual things one does on a planta- 
tion—seeing that the vegetable garden keeps up with the 
season; and that the grist goes to mill before the hominy 
runs out; and that the servants—if you can call them 
that—do what has to be done; and living with the chick- 
ens. No matter how I try I cannot love chickens. They 
are so unintelligent. They make me lose my faith in the 
unswerving righteousness of instinct, which I had always 
managed to hold on to before I became intimate with.hens. 
Did you know that many of them have no more maternal 
feeling than an Ibsen heroine? They leave their eggs half 
hatched—sometimes on the very eve of fulfillment! They 
desert their little ones or take violent fancies to other 
people’s. They seern to feel, like Lady Harmon, that they 
drew the wrong children. My henhouse is nothing but a 
Doll’s House. 

Pigs are different; they are Nature undefiled. When- 
ever our pigs have the happiness of becoming mothers I 
am delighted and Chat cheers up. He really has had a 
hard time since the war began and his bond-selling business 
evaporated, and the plantation seemed the only solution 
of the economic problem. We are so far from the station 
and the markets that, after rates and crates and commis- 
sions are paid, our lovely cabbages and potatoes bring in 
very little cash. We live on the country; which means a 
great deal, though it does become a trifle monotonous to 
eat your way through a crop of tomatoes or melons because 
they happen to ripen in profusion and spoil the same way. 
A dollar to me now looks larger than the harvest moon 
does when it makes a Japanese color print of itself, rising 
in a flush of pink through the mystery of the pines. Our 
hope lies in the pigs. 

What worries Chat is that he hasn’t a sufficiently pedi- 
greed strain. Their noses are too long and they don’t 
achieve the correct amount of embonpoint. We have one 
little sow that is a perfect Medici Venus of a pig; but 
even she is not Vere de Vere enough. She would make a 
stunning war poster, lying with her piglings ranged beside 
her in an accurate and greedy row, all washed with the 
same dull apricot color and of a ravishing simplicity of 
line. What Chat yearns for by day and dreams of by night 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Un-retouched photograph of Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck 
Tire which has delivered 8,000 miles and 1s still running on ; 
a 1\%-ton truck owned by James A. Lackey, Baltimore, Md. 
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“FT KNOW that Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires have helped me 
to make more money because they have speeded-up deliveries and re- 
duced the cost of making them.”—James A. Lackey, Baltimore, Maryland. 


N the following paragraphs are given the 
reasons why Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 
Truck Tires have been adopted by Mr. 
‘James A. Lackey, engaged in contract hauling 
n Baltimore for fourteen years. 


“Until a year ago he had used solid tires on all 
‘his trucks. Then he decided to find out if 
‘pneumatics would not reduce materially the 
time his trucks required to haul capacity 
loads of fruits and vegetables from railroad 
stations and steamship wharfs to commission 
‘merchants and markets. 


Accordingly, he placed Goodyear Pneumatic 
Cord Truck Tires on one truck and, after 
testing it in comparison with solid-tired units 
or several months, definitely determined that 
the Goodyears had increased the earning 
ower of this truck. 


“The Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires 
enable us to haul more loads in less time and 
at lower cost per load,’’ is the way he explains 
the fact that he now is re-equipping his three 
other trucks with the Goodyear Pneumatics 
_as fast as the solid tires wear out. 


“The 14-ton truck which has been all-pneu- 
‘matic-shod since March, 1918, .is operating 


| 
| 


| 


under the same general conditions that it 
formerly encountered when traveling on solids. 
And yet, it is covering much more ground and 
delivering more miles to the gallon of gaso- 
line and to the quart of oil. 


‘“On top of these marked improvements 1n 
the operating efficiency and economy of this 
truck, I note that the cushioning effect of 
the Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires 
is a tremendous help toward keeping this 
truck in excellent mechanical condition. 


‘In fact, since applying these tires we have 
spent only a very trifling sum for attention 
ey kes 


‘*? want to add that I find the Goodyear Pneu- 
matics extremely durable. ‘They have very 
tough treads that wear down slowly although 
compelled to run over bad pavements and 
areas littered with various sharp objects.”’ 


This record, like others of its kind, does not 
discount the solid tire’s ability in service for 
which it is fitted. But it does emphasize the 
correctness of the pioneer Goodyear Pneumatic 
Cord Truck Tires as equipment in hauling 
work where either speed, traction or cushion- 
ing are prime factors. | 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Adds Mileage to Truck Tires 


HE records of the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, of New pounding to shred them. The tires do not loosen or cree 
York City, show that from 1911 to 1917 they reduced when brakes are applied. And the wheels, being steel, condu 
their tire costs from .0493 cents to .0078 cents the destructive heat of friction away from the tire 


er mile. A reduction of 84 per cent. These are the actual tire : ; ; ae 
P P cost-per-mile fitures of the Besides these tire-saving characteristics, there 
5 5 . . Fifth A Coach Co., sae ° Be. 
It is significant that during those years they gradu- PAL EEE ie distinctive appearance, strength that defies wea 
. Pies se ie : es 
ally changed over their wheel equipment, so that in 2 ee ne a resiliency that protects vital truck parts from t 
1917 their entire fleet of busses was running on steel | to11.........00000.--- .0493c | extreme shocks of the road, and lightness that ad 
wheels. It is also significant that these lower cost | {913007077777 {Bie | to carrying capacity. 
records were made in spite of continually increasin 194 = werersrabarees ee ; a 
a : P y St; (hiss ee 0150e | Dayton Steel Wheels mark an epoch in truck whe 
tire prices. 19465582. sue enace cee .0108c ‘ 


TOA sees 078 | construction. No truck so equipped has ever bee 
Such tire-saving records are not unusual for steel laid up for wheel repairs. Look for the nam 
wheels. Users of Dayton Steel Wheels have found this true. Dayton on the spoke. 


. 


For Dayton Steel Wheels stay round. Tires wear down evenly We have proof that Dayton Steel Wheels better truck - 
and give their full mileage—there can be no “wheel flats’? and ance. Send for it. 


The Dayton Steel Foundry Company, Main Office and Works, Dayton, Ohio 
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Dicontinaed from Page 81) 

9Jersey, to be the honorable ancestor of the 
dicendant of the famous champion, Orlando. 
¢ve could simply wait and become rich auto- 
jut he would cost such a lot! Of course we 
thers, but, above all, that not impossible he. 
¢the other trees are growing bald, the pines are 
sly lovely than ever. I shall not let the woods 
+> house be touched. Chat hates them. He 
» for sweetest melancholy; they depress him. 
, they are beautiful he says: ‘‘ Yes, and ‘Death 
; Iwish to heaven we could afford that hog!” 
writes that she and Agatha are deep in Red 
rin Richmond. She says that Aggie finds it 
f ce and comfort. Of course you will see them 
9 on. You can’t imagine how far away that 
hurry, and the clothes; and even the talk! 
e able to conduct a polite conversation again? 
ive that the world enjoys a like ignorance con- 
what do you suppose mamma sent the children 
? Hair ribbons like sashes, and silk stockings! 
iswered the answer. 

5 a Affectionately, NANCY. 
Te little pigs are named Coosawhatchie, Salke- 
peotaligo, and Yemassee, after neighboring 
s No more family names. 
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AEL THORNDYKE, QUEBEC, DOMINION OF 
CANADA, TO ANNA MARSH 


H: Speaking of debts, I owe you an enormous 
> a while to-day you made me outrageously 
n; you gave me the blessing of forgetting. 
mer the snow! One gets dead tired of snow here. 
ailinterval like this no doubt I ought to say How 
ic—properly—and give a brief summary of my 
sind ask politely concerning yours. But we 
eet like that. As you remember, our friend- 
e kind that kept on growing all the while we 
like a banyan tree that becomes a grove if 
yur eyes off of it. 
| begin with the snow. In the solarium, gazing 


x 
B 


hi 
4 acre or so of glass into nothing but snow, 
fir month, you can feel your hair turn white—I 
od say your soil. But snow makes such an in- 


ale back- 
Tere never 
eiptation 


sc1e out of 
i how, with 
iiures all 


20. tones, 
i classify- oH 
ivavers of — 
(4 told me 
itvour most 
wmemory 
cofcranes — 
aale sand 
thite on 
ii the sky’s 
beyond. 
s he entire 
inthe snow, 
hlilaes and 
tlues; and 
(she whole 
eomes in- 
el. To see 
‘ny single 
of this 
old take a 
> fetime. 
ze quite 
u never 
> 1ything— 
gene 
1 help giv- 
ave been 
our little 
ay, just to 
seeling of 
-cut with 
le, again. 
much po- 
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F You remember that you used to gibe at my ungodly 
Imagination. Set it going and it declined to stop until it 
had wound up the story and clicked the spring. Therefore, 


how should you have escaped? You’ve gone along beside’ 


me, with intervals—I concede the intervals—all my life. 
T always meant the journey’s end to be with you. 

Iwas poor. Iwasugly. I hadn’t the secret of success— 
the open-sesame gesture that men like Digby are born 
with. I could hardly offer a spoiled young woman merely 
an ungodly imagination and a capacity for feeling that 
went straight down to hell. And in one of the intervals 
you married; and curiously enough I found that our story 
ended there. According to the higher ethics of our school 
of thought such an incident ought not to have bifurcated 
the path with such finality. Somehow, Annette, in spite 
of that daring—may I say, that dare-deviling—of yours, I 
was convinced that when you had definitely admitted one 


man to your guarded intimacy all the other men were out- 


siders. 

Then why am I speaking now? Because you began it. 
You haven’t forgotten; you saw and understood. How 
was I to resist answering a call like that? Secondly, when 
a man has a limited time to talk he says the vital things 
first. And he has the world’s kind permission to be as out- 
spoken as he pleases—right from the arteries. 

Now don’t say: Please tell me all about it—meaning 
France. I’m not going to tell you anything about it. 
Look in the papers if you must know. I want you on the 
snow for a while, not devil pictures. Occasionally I ac- 
quiesce in leaving a scheme of planets that includes horrors 
like them. Sometimes I’m resentful. I have not drunk 
deep enough yet; I have not used my faculties sufficiently. 
My work, Annette—my work! It isn’t done. If I am 
dragged back from sleep it will be for that, not for you. I 
have you. It will be to write the poems that ery for birth 
and that my smashed-up brain hasn’t the strength to 
bring forth—weeping like Rachel! ‘ 

Your job’s the most important thing in life. 

Generally I’m willing enough to go. I’m tired—inex- 
pressibly! And we did do the most urgent job of all; we 
turned the trick. Perfectly worth while. After all I have 
had so much more than most. That ungodly imagination 
has been as good as a brace of lives; a magic casement, 
a drug, a friend—all together. Most of the men in my 


Not for a Second Did I Fool Myself —I Hadn't a Chance 
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company were younger than IJ; and precious few of them 
are left. I have given less than many. The women—my 
God, the women! And the living pieces of men I have 
seen; and the blind! 

Perfectly all right. Perfectly content. 

There’s a funny little Sister who likes me.’ She touches 
my wrist and says ‘‘Méchant! Up again. Stop loving 
that girl for one half hour, -hein?”’ So good-by! 

Write to me, won’t you? MICHAEL THORNDYKE. 


From ANNA MARSH TO LILy MiImMMs 


HAR LILY SUE: No, he was not, not, not the man. 
I am almost ashamed that he was not: I ought to 
have seen. 

I feel like a wretch and a cur for having promised to let 
you see these letters; but, since you show such poor taste 
as to refuse to release me, of course I shall keep my word. 

The children and the pigs are all well, thank you kindly. 
So sweet of you to bracket them together. 

Lovingly, NANCY. 


From ALAN DicBy TO ANNA MARSH 


Y DEAR NANON: You have not answered my last 

three epistles. If you will stir up ghosts you must 
take the consequences and expect to be haunted. I am. 
I find myself stopping in the midst of really urgent business 
to hold long reminiscent interviews with the creature on 
the arm of my chair. Do you remember this and do you 
recall that? The most unexpected curiosities come back. 
Do you remember when poor Thorndyke started the 
Marcus Aurelius Club? Its motto was “Be not per- 
turbed!’””—and its object, necessarily, nothing in partic- 
ular. It was interested in fostering a calm, contemplative 
frame of mind that was warranted to remain unexcited 
under any provocation. The first meeting, I believe, took 
on a few honorary members, like Lucrezia Borgia and 
Plato—or were they canonized? We certainly blackballed 
the Deity, because He regarded various matters entirely 
too seriously. The conversation concerned the Whole. 
We were determined at that! time to see any and every 
thing in its relation to the Whole. The refreshments were 
all a trifle stale. 

We had favorite puzzles that we were continually frac- 
turing and putting together again. One hinged on the 
possibility of a 
man’s loving two— 
or more, why be 
stingy?—women at 
the same time. You 
were rabidly against . 
this; you embodied 
the collective jeal- 
ousy of your sex. 
But you were very 
strong for the free- 
dom of the intellec- 
tual friendships of a 
woman with any 
number of men. 

Dear Nanon, lam 
consumed with curi- 
osity to know what 
your husband calls 
you. 

Anxiously, A. D. 


From ANNA MARSH 
TO ALAN DIGBY 
FRAGMENT, 


My husband calls 
me Nance. A wife, 
like a hunting dog, 
ought to have a one- 
syllable name. 


FroM MICHAEL 
THORNDYKE TO 
ANNA MARSH 


IND little let- 
ter! I kiss your 
merciful hands. 

But consider, An- 
nette, the publicity 
value of dying like 
this. It does me 
good to think of 
Digby painfully 
gathering together 
my fragments from 
the magazines and 
papers and writing 
a touching but not 
unduly sentimental 
preface. Hedotes on 
that kind of thing; 
he has the touch. 

(Continued on 

Page 89) 
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A Titan Among Tires 


The ‘Royal Cord’ is super-strong. 

It has more than enough strength in the carcass. 
More than enough thickness in the sidewall. 
More than enough toughness in the tread. 


The tire structure is built up of powerful, sinewy 
cords—tens of thousands of them in many layers. Each 
adds its individual strength to the tremendous sum-total 
of the tire as a whole. 


The layers of cords are placed diagonally in opposite 
directions. Each cord and each layer has free play— 
entirely unrestricted by cross-weave. Also, cords and 
layers are impregnated with live, springy rubber. 


So, in addition to giant strength, there is about the 
‘Royal Cord’ an aliveness and responsiveness that is 
amazing. 


Motorists who ride on ‘Royal Cords’ find supreme 
satisfaction in their use. Greater economy—a heightened 
comfort, a more positive assurance of safety. 


The ‘Royal Cord’ is one of five distinctive United 
States Tires—all good tires—all built with the surplus 
strength that means long life and lowest cost per mile. 
They constitute the only complete line of tires built by 
any manufacturer. 


No matter what type of car you drive, or what kind 
of roads you travel, there are United States Tires that 
will exactly meet your needs. 


Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles and Airplanes. 
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Mothers Pride 


Baby—the idol of the household—whose health and 
comfort depend so largely on a Zenerous supply of sot 
underclothes and dainty outer-garments kept hypienie 
ally clean and fresh. . i 


CRYSTAL WHITE—the pure, white soap, nl 
of vegetable oils, is mother’s favorite. It is entirely Free 
of harmful ingredients and is especially recommended 
for the exactin3, requirements of baby’s laundry. 


al Whit 


a 


(Continued from Page 85) 

the darling of the public; and, upon my soul, his 
-y is so excellent that you wonder why. Even I feel 
ing gratitude to him for saving that much of me 
going out. 
am going out! Because this is the question that is 
iving me furiously to think. 
sre Was once a morning when we cut classes and took 

woods without any lunch except some chocolate, 
ecided that one jolly world was really more than any- 
= aright to expect. You were enraptured with the 


ers, sprayed and netted with new green, and with 
lapping them like blue waves. I never knew there 
jo many violets; you kept on seeing them when you 
mur eyes. Just like your poem! We took a vast 
‘st in a cloud of minute insects disporting themselves 
{the birches. Birches in spring veils were fresh to 
You stroked them with your long fluid gestures that 
d to vibrate straight through the air into my nerves. 
sve always looked like girls to me since. And you 
/ song to the insects—something like this: ‘‘We are 
tyored Ephemerz; we’ve studied religion. We are 
but so clever; we own the Forever and a circular 
-cal memory.” 
hey are sorry for us because we are as the beasts that 
3’ said you. ~ : 
old Hawes used to say, our interest in church milli- 
as one of our stigmata. It worked out so well in 
¢tian verse. But when it came to the mystery of 
junder the mystery of lace and incense, we had a 
f feeling of intruding at a party to which we hadn’t 
javited. As for any claim to personal immortality 


yitieular recognition of our negligible existences by 
igh-up One We flattered ourselves that we at 
tad asense of humor. We should have been incapa- 
asuch subliminal impertinence and conceit. All the 
el harbored a somber suspicion that you said your 
73 every night. 

Jm night comes, and the world begins to lose its 
rsome of us crawl home again. It’s cold for a ribald 
eeast to die alone out inthe open. . . . 

eg what you were, you couldn’t escape Him. You 
what you were His beloved, Annette, even though 
»yuld have considered it utterly Philistine to admit 
st impeachment. Feeling as every lover does—that 
wole of life is ambushed against your precious safety — 
stpassingly comfortable to leave you in the hands of 
Ceat Lover. He can’t let anything particularly hor- 
ippen to you. Never to you! 

tpe, just at the end, that I shall have a few good 
nits, and a sunset to ebb out with and the great 
sir of the window against the flames; and you, 
lee, on the snow—white on white. 


Yours, MICHAEL. 


. Little Sister, who likes me, said to-day: “You 
zbad night. Once I had a wicked night with the 

hthe. I tried to offer it'as an act of expiation for my 

. 5ut So many sins—when one looks back one cannot 
hw, things being as they were, one could have acted 

rise.”’ 

/en’t that enlightened of her? You don’t expect a 

nz to realize. 

Sil tried to be glad to suffer because He had suffered. 

‘Tentance; only love.” 

ou get it? 


| From Lity Mimms to ANNA MarsH 


HR NANCY: Youareahorrid woman! You ought 
t be ashamed of yourself. You are giving that 
nj Digby man the impression that Chat is the little- 
rethan-his-dog kind of husband. And you mean to 
‘tit impression! Probably between the lines you hint 
- | beats you. And Chat is such a good sort—much 
ethan you will ever get again. 
hk you for the mammoth hardware catalogue which 
ie ith the other documents. I suppose that for the 
p cl memories he lets you have what you need on 
Plitation at cost. 
stil be in Richmond next week; so send the letters 
ariof Cousin Virginia. Of course I shall look up your 
heand Agatha at once. Why Agatha should need so 
*haore comfort and solace than anybody else is a 
ster. Nobody believes she was so overwhelmingly in 
> Wh poor Jack Miner; and because he died before she 
Id larry him and his fortune is no reason why she 
pie herself the airs of a mourning bride for the rest 
e. 
w this sounds heartless of me, but I really believe 
ts) makes capital out of it and keeps your mother in 
econ by referring to her bereavement whenever she 
itsaything. She certainly spends more on her clothes 
n yu do on your whole household. I have been a 
07 yself for several years, and nobody could have 
€he situation more seriously. I hardly left my own 
un\ for a year, and every day when the clock showed 
e- ity-five A.M. I burst into tears, that being the 
et ment he left Pineforest for Paradise, as I devoutly 
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believe. But I never tried to ride roughshod over other 
people just because of it. 


I hope my godchild is learning her letters. Love to all. 
As ever, LILy. 


P. S. My own husband sometimes called me Lil, but I 
never even thought he meant anything inconsiderate by it. 


From ANNA MARSH TO LILY Mims 


EAR LILY SUSAN: Don’t be absurd! Do you 
expect a man to be interested in a woman who is 
ideally married? What would remain to be interested in? 
Oh, Lily, I’m growing young again! I’m waking up. 
Little green leaves are coming out all over me. I wait for 
little excitements—and the mail—like a girl. Something 
impossibly delightful is lurking round any wood path. 
Perhaps I’m falling in love! > 

I wish I could see you read this. 

I have broken my word about one letter, because by a 
perfectly reflex movement I sailed it into the fire before I 
thought. It was from a man who misunderstood. I met 
him the summer after I was engaged, at the Springs. He 
was the kind of man from the Far South who is trying to 
revive the pre-war type of gentleman and not succeeding 
very well. In his case the conception included a code. 

For instance, Chat was no friend of his. One day out 
hunting he almost shot me by accident. You can under- 
stand how this inevitably precipitated a declaration; he 
owed me one, to show there was no hard feeling. After I 
had snubbed him fairly well, he began to love me as other 
men hate, relentlessly and painfully. You see the connec- 
tion, don’t you? If I had been a little sympathetic he 
would have saved his face and forgotten all about it; but 
his face, instead of being saved, was slapped—metaphori- 
cally, at least. It seemed outrageous to me to have words 
and gestures that were sacred to Chat used by this out- 
sider. 

His letter went into the cleansing fires, where I hope 
some day he may followit. I think he wanted to ascertain 
whether Chat was still in the ascendant; or whether there 
was a nearer one yet, and a dearer one. 

Dear Lily, this upheaval is so good for Chat. Don’t 
worry about him. At first, he thought the whole affair of 
the Claimants, as he called them, the most gorgeous joke; 
but now he is getting disturbed. He is beginning to think 
more about me than about the pigs; and that is such a 
triumph. When I told him I was going to show him no 
more letters because they unsettled him, the most re- 
markable thing occurred. Making a poet out of a man is 
not nearly so dynamic a process as making a lover out of a 
husband. He was wistful. 

“‘Chat,’”’ I said, ‘‘it will be the most selfish thing if you 
interfere. Here is something that I have never before seen 
outside of a book.’ Chat’s courtship was conducted 
entirely by word of mouth. “And they are the only real 
amusement that I have.” 

“You have your children,” said he sternly, exactly as 
they do on the stage. It’s extraordinary how naturally 
melodramatic people become! 

“Well,” said I tearfully, infected with the histrionic 
germ, ‘if you consider children an amusement! To me 
they are the most harrowingly serious things in life— 
especially if we don’t make a success of this place.” 

They are! How they are ever going to learn anything 
formal is more than I can imagine. They read omnivo- 
rously—down to the dictionary if there is nothing newer 
in the house. They ride anything. They are experts in 
swamp botany and zodlogy, and they know as much negro 
folklore as the most specialized books—more, because 
there are things the negroes never tell to grown people 
for fear of being laughed at. But they slide out of regular 
lessons like eels. 

Sometimes I wonder whether, like the pigs, they lack 
the right strain. For instance, they are devoted to the 
creatures on the place; they name them after themselves 
and humor them in every way. I understand that; but 
what I cannot understand is how, feeling as they do, they 
consent to eat these same friends and brothers. Animals 
to them are simply people in a different shape. They often 
turn dinner into a funeral feast, greeting the piéce de ré- 
sistance most gruesomely by its Christian entitlement and 
weeping into the gravy. But between weeps they eat it 
and ask for more. Juliana is the worst. She positively 
makes poems to pigs’ eyebrows while she devours them. 
It is horrible! It causes me to wonder whether they may 
not be cannibals at heart. 

And when I am not worrying about that, it is their 
manners or their education. So don’t grudge me a little 
distraction. I am living so many other lives that I have 
no time to live my own. And that is not normal. 

I want something utterly visional and unreal. I want 
to open a door into a tree and get into an enchanted inter- 
vale of solitude, where I can be by myself just for a little 
while, and rekindle my vestal fire, and play that I am a 
girl again. It doesn’t seem very wicked to me. It seems 
like a spiritual rest cure. 

Your godchild doesn’t like letters; so she won’t learn 
them. Now, to anticipate the advice you, as a member of 
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that large class, the married old maid, will give me, let me 
inform you that there is no way in which to bring up a 
child properly. Hither you must be too indulgent or too 
cruel, and you cannot know which until afterward. The 
child doesn’t tell you. A child is as secretive as a religion. 
And I have never believed in Procrustean bassinets. 


Affectionately, NANCY. 


P.S. I notice that in spite of your disapproval you still 
want to read all the letters. 


FrRoM ANNA MARSH TO ALAN DIGBY—FRAGMENT 


DO NOT know how to write about myself any longer. 

I used to be so beautifully whole and sleek and selfish. 
When they caught Matho, the lover of Salammbé, they 
made him walk the length of Carthage while the women on 
either side tore at him with their long gold pins until he 
was one frazzle. That is the way I feel sometimes at 
night. I lose my soul by the slicing process. What’s left? 


From ALAN DIGBY TO ANNA MARSH 


EAR NANON: Seventeen letters in two weeks is a 

very moderate allowance; I don’t care what anybody 
says. Some of them deserve nice allusive—not illusive— 
answers. I’m becoming superstitious about those days on 
which I do not say, at least, Good morning, Nanon! 
Nothing goes right on those lost days. 

I try to think of you in the country. You belong in a 
crowd. A spirit portrait of you would show a fencer in the 
midst of a ring of opponents, pinking them one after the 
other. What do you sharpen your wits on? All I can see 
is a composite of Southern stories and plays—a stately 
white colonnade at the end of an avenue, with tassels of 
moss casting extraordinary shadows across the distance. 
Let me add a hedge of immemorial box and cascades of 
roses and jasmine. Or is it too late for them? And the 
bloods of the neighborhood ride over on equally blooded 
horses and drink tea—is it tea?—out of a gigantic urn. 
At least, it is poured out of that. I suppose they drink out 
of spode cups. You might put up with that kind of a 
solitude @ deux—or trois—or more. 

I wish I were one of those young bloods. No, I don’t. 
I wish we were where we used to be and it were to do all 
over again. ALAN. 


P. 8. So he calls you Nance! Does he beat you? 


From ANNA MARSH TO ALAN DIGBY—FRAGMENT 


OU have no right to suppose that Iam lonely. What I 
have may be as absorbing to my consciousness as what 
you have is to yours. 

There is a bit of swamp near us. We live on a ridge full 
of pines and oaks. An unseeing human would call that 
swamp the loneliest thing in the world. Evergreen cedars 
and magnolias bar the sky from it all the year round. 
Queer flowers with no names follow each other along the 
crawling pools; purple spiders on wires and pink mists and 
bunches of poisonous mock fruits. But if you told it that it 
was lonely it would blink its watery eyes at you and sigh: 
“Lonely? With all these undersides of leaves to look at?” 
It is as full as it can hold of a crowded intensive life. 


ANNA MArs# To Lity Mimms 
EAR LILY: I deny that they are love letters. I 
challenge you to find the word even in any of them. 
I hope that you are not so narrow-minded at your age as 
to pretend to misunderstand an intellectual friendship. If 
so, I am sorry for you. As ever, NANCY. 


P.S. I wouldn’t meet the man for the world! Do you 
think I would destroy that lovely magazine mirage? You 
know that I don’t live in any columned and landscape- 
gardened mansion, surrounded with liveried retainers. 


From ALAN DicBy TO ANNA MARSH—FRAGMENT 
HIS preface is the most difficult thing I have ever had 
to do; worse even than collecting his poems—fugitive 

with a vengeance—from all over the country. When he 
had done something almost great he was as apt as not to 
toss it to a provincial newspaper. There never was a man 
who knew so little of getting on in the world. 

I suspect you could tell me a great deal about the more 
intimate view of life that he struggled up to; but you 
won’t of course. 

At least I may write about my work if not about other 
things? If there is anything decent in it these days it 
comes from them. ASD 


From ANNA MARSH TO ALAN DIGBY 


O; I WILL not say that I want to see you again. I 
do not. 
You know there are days when the dreams will not come 
right. You cannot make yourself happy by any motion of 
the will. 

When I feel like that I go away by myself among the 
trees and sit under the warm unconscious slumber of the 
boughs. The water looks like a happy blind girl, smiling. 

(Concluded on Page 93) 
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eatery Perfected from experience in building the 


more than 90,000 rREPGne Trucks in use 


Founded on experience gained through building and Continental motors of the newest type are used in bot} 
watching the performance of more than 50,000 motor trucks, models; a Four Speed Transmission gives greater flexibilit; 
Republic announces two improved models. and more power in the low speeds; Oilless bearings supplan 

These improved Republic Trucks have been developed grease cups on the brake shaft bracket and brake pedal; en 
from a careful study of the needs of motor transportation in larged radiators give increased cooling capacity equal to an: 
every industry and business and under every road, load and emergency. In fact, every improvement that could b 
climatic condition encountered in the 27 countries in which logically dictated from Republic’s vast experience in all kind 
the “Yellow Chassis”? Trucks have served so well. of hauling—both in peace and war—has been incorporate) 

In basic design they adhere to standard Republic prac- in the Republic INVINCIBLE and the Republic DREAD 
tice; which has amply proved its correctness through five NAUGHT. They are ready for immediate delivery. 
years of constantly increasing public confidence. But there 
have been many refinements of details and improvements in More than 1400 REPUBLIC Service Stations insur 
design to give increased service value. continuously satisfactory service to every Republic user, 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Michigan 


The “Yellow Chassis” Trucks 


that serve so well 
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Model 19-Republic INVINCIBLE 2-2' Tons 


This sturdy, well balanced truck will handle a wide 
range of hauling. Its Continental Red Seal Motor develops 
28.88 horse power at 1000 r.p.m. A late type, float-feed car- 
buretor insures fuel economy. Constant speed oil governor 
holds truck to rated speed and delivers full power at all speeds. 
Four speed selective sliding gear transmission with center 


control operating in ball-in-socket joint gives extreme flex- 
ibility. Drive, two piece shaft, tapered at ends, with three 
universal joints and supported at center by self aligning 
bearing. Rear spring suspension constructed according to 
government design. Wheels are artillery type; wheelbase 
144’’, optional 168’’—Firestone pressed-on tires 36” x 4” front, 
36’ x 7’ rear; Pneumatics, extra price. 


Model 20-Republic DREADNAUGHT 3% Tons 


Here is a truck built with ample strength and power for 
heaviest hauling. Red Seal Continental motor gives 32.40 
horse power at 1000 r.p.m. Carburetor of late improved 
float-feed type is specially designed and adjusted for power 
and economy. Perfected oil governor absolutely controls 
speed and delivers maximum power at all speeds. Four speed 
transmission gives flexibility and adds power at low speeds. 


Two piece drive shaft, tapered at ends, with three universal 
joints and supported at center by self-aligning bearing in- 
sures smooth, even transmission of power. Near spring 
suspension constructed according to government design. 
Heavy steel wheels of spoke type, equal to the severest 
service; wheelbase, 165 inches; Pressed-on Firestone tires 
36” x 5” front, 36” x 5” dual rear; Pneumatics, extra price. 


Republic Dispatch, with Express Body and Canopy Top $1095.00 


Republic Special, with Express or Stake Body 1295.00 
Model 10: 1 Ton, with Express or Stake Body 1535.00 
Model 11: 144 Ton, Chassis 1885.00 
Model 19: 2—21 Ton, Chassis 2395.00 
Model 20: 34% Ton, Chassis .. . 3450.00 


All prices F, O. B. Alma, Michigan 


The Torbensen Internal Gear 
Drive—used in all Republic 
Trucks, delivers 92% of the 
motor power to the wheels. 
We know of no other type of 
drive that delivers as much. 
The entire load is carried on 
a separate I-beam axle. The 
driving mechanism has 
nothing to do but drive 

the truck. 
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HE mighty thunder cloud often generates 

and wastes 150 thousand horsepower, 

when it hurls its terrific bolt flashing 
and crashing through the sky. 


The fiery little Columbia generates a frac- 
tion of this volume, but sends its power on a 
specific errand, through wires, under control, 
without waste. 


It is electricity in both cases. But the 
mighty thunder cloud works at the command 
of Nature for an unknown purpose. The 
fiery little Columbia works at your command 
for a definite use. 


THE DRY BATTERY 
“ee Columbia Dry Battery is the handy-man of 


the world. It ignites stationary engines, autos, 
trucks, tractors, and motorboats; rings bells and 
buzzes buzzers; lights lanterns and makes telephones 
talk; runs toys for the youngsters. 


‘definite time. 


The Mighty Thunder Cloud and the Fiery little 
Columbia are first cousins 


Motorists the world over know the wisdom of car- 
rying the extra set of vigorous Columbias—to be con- 
nected in a jiffy when the regular ignition begins to loaf. 


THE STORAGE BATTERY 
ae Columbia Storage Battery is so hale and 


hearty it is guaranteed to do definite work for a 
Its health certificate even stipulates 
that another battery will be put to work for you with- 
out additional cost if the original should fail within 
the guarantee period. 


A unique plan is back of this Columbia Storage 
Battery Service. Any Columbia Service Dealer will 
test, charge, or water your battery. But if surgery 
is necessary, he will pass it along—with its seal un- 
broken—to a nearby Columbia Service Station, where 
only competent experts will open it and remedy it. 
This plan heads off tinkering—which, as you motorists 
know, is responsible for half your battery troubles. 


Columbia Service Dealers or Service Stations any- 
where will be glad to demonstrate why and how you 
—like legions of other automobile owners—will pros- 
per with Columbia Quality and Service. 
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(Concluded from Page 89) 

-a while I slip into the trance of the 

os and am quieted, because—the woods 

nt know I am there. 

Mt old poetic trick of demanding a 

4al acknowledgment from Nature is 

ng. I love to be with my pines and 

mrees, because they are as unaware of 
I should be of a chilly little ghost 

ad found some human warmth in my 


niny. é 

t could meet you in some such way; 

vuld come as a very perspicacious but 

ceable shadow— perhaps 

as things are I do not want to see 
: Nancy MARSH. 


“ ALAN DicBy TO ANNA MarsH 

IN DEAR! You said what I was 

nad enough to hope you would say. 

don’t want to see me it is because 

:on’t dare to. f 

> upon a time you were not afraid of 

gany truth. As for me, nothing is 
mger except my memory of you. 

ed and haunted. As if we could 

e really free of each other! 

* writing like a schoolboy. I feel that 


‘ile drifts of you go by; little trills of 
ni music, just as they used to do. The 
his full of you again. ' 

you fancy that I intend to do without 
my life? It isn’t natural. ALAN. 


at 
Le ANNA Mars TO ALAN DIGBY 


‘a must not write to me again. You 
ni understand. N. M. 


fom ALAN DicBy TO ANNA MARSH 
Wen shall I come? 


9 Mrs. Epwarp Fenwick To ANNA 
MARSH 


ie DAUGHTER: I have just had 
long and most disturbing conversa- 
n ith your friend, Lily Mimms. No one 
‘lever consider Lily a person of tact or 
tie feeling; but I have always found 
, anything, only too truthful! In this 
tece | can only hope that she has been 
stcen. 

Vi dear child, I hardly know how to 
rthis painful subject. Lily tells me 
‘tou have been receiving letters almost 
ai quite daily and replying to them 
qintly; and that your correspondent 
40a member of your own sex. I trust 
lelieve that nothing but the most in- 
et sentiments may have, as yet, passed 
wen you; but from what Lily tells me 
‘tr contents of his epistles—she says she 
5 t perused yours—I feel it my duty 
lest to ask you this question: Do you 
iser the pursuit of this correspondence 
ie 

Mi dearest child, all your mother wishes 
1) do is to reflect on your duty as a 
ei mother and a Christian! I am sure 
te 2 conscience will point you to the 
eath. 

Yur loving and anxious MOTHER. 


0 ANNA MarsH To Mrs. EDWARD 
FENWICK, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
hee, MAMMA: I am glad to be able 
) relieve your mind; and I assure 
1 iat, up to the present time, I think I 
yall myself a perfectly virtuous woman. 
Yours affectionately, NANCY. 


P.3. I do think you have the worst 
ty style I know; something like 
e Victoria’s Memoirs of the Prince 
nirt—only much more so. 


0} ANNA MarsH To Lity MIs, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
L’ MIMMS, what did you tell my 
/ other? That I was carrying on an 
The with a stranger? You must have, 
“ase you were the only person who 
e\anything about my writing to just a 
Vien, except Chat. And he has at least 
> Istinets of a gentleman. 
Your infuriated NANCY. 


Fom ALAN Dicpy To ANNA MarsH 

E’ us be serious and talk this matter 
d ver calmly like the two good friends 
led to be. It resolves itself into this: 
‘Tis our happiness at your absolute 
“AE Here is my everything under your 
tI beg pardon; I didn’t mean to be 
et ical, What are you going to do about 


Wat are you going to do with me? 

orsist that no claim on you is more 
lly justified than my claim. Not be- 
T Jove you—that is nothing; but be- 
you love me. What’s the use of 
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denying it? You cannot do so great a 
wrong to yourself as to thwart the whole 
seagoing current of your nature; to bank 
it up with shifty dunes of conventions and 
everyday habits. You’re nobody’s woman. 
You are free! You own life in fee simple. 
Have the nerve to come out and take pos- 
session of it and of your own soul. 

Nanon, if you would! The beauty of it! 

I have always been pleased with the 
pleasantness and well-flavoredness of this 
earth, seeing that it is the only one we are 
likely to get. I think that, living simply 
from day to day, I have put out my hand 
and helped myself to most of the minor 
goods of it. But the great love and the 
great poem eluded me. When you came to 
me again I caught the promise of the first, 
and to gain that I would give up any hope 
of the other. What more can I say? But 
they will come together; they cannot fail 
to come together. 

I have set my heart on you without keep- 
ing anything back. And that is the touch- 
stone, I think. In the lesser loves one 
cannot help reserving a point of vantage 
in self-defense; a bit of self-consciousness 
to smile with understandingly and sardon- 
ically in case things go wrong and the fairly 
probable disillusionment comes. I give you 
everything! 

One thing in life is the reward for the 
trouble of living. It is rather rare. We, 
having found it, should be fools to throw it 
away. Don’t! Don’t! It would be like 
choosing to be blind. 

Light of my eyes, when may I see you? 


From ANNA MARSH TO ALAN DIGBY 
No! No! No! 


From Lity Mimms To ANNA MARSH 


EHAREST NANCY: I don’t know 

what you mean by insinuating that I 
have not the instincts of a gentleman. I 
am sure I have them just as much as you 
have. No sister could have been ruder to 
me than you have been on occasion; and 
I have put up with it like a lamb. 

Oh, Nancy, forgive me! I was getting 
seared. He is such a fascinating man! 

If you really want to know what the last 
straw was that made me have that historic 
interview with your mother, it was neither 
your Mr. Digby’s last letter nor my appre- 
hensions. What I could not stand was 
Agatha’s clothes and her airs. 

You know my opinion of Agatha. Suffice 
it to say that, with her furs and her orna- 
ments, she—on the hoof—would have been 
worth several pigs of high degree. Having 
appraised her, I broke the news about you. 
Not in Aggie’s presence, of course. By the 
way, she has a Peek now asa solace. They 
shiver about in unison and look at you 
without turning their heads. Don’t tell me 
Lamia had snake’s eyes; she had Peek’s 
eyes, round lustrous orbs that worked on a 
swivel. Agatha looks more than ever like 
some little thing off the mantelpiece, so 
that you glance at the other side of the 
room for the match, and find it—in the 
mirror. 

Did you know that those long lakes of 
glass were coming in again, just in time for 
her? Of course we have always had them 
in Pineforest, because nobody wanted the 
expense of painting the drawing-room over 
to hide the fresher squares on the wall that 
their removal would have divulged. Just 
after the war the poverty of the Southern 
towns was their salvation. Nobody could 
afford to buy any of the new atrocities; so 
our houses have always remained at least 
dignified. 

I broke it as gently as a summer breeze. 
Your mother was annihilated. ; 

“But Nancy has the highest principles!” 
she said. She kept repeating it at intervals. 
It seemed her only comfort. 

“Nancy is an artist,” I told her. “They 
have higher principles than anybody; so 
high that they frequently have nothing to 
do with real life at all. Look at Shelley. 
He was an angel in grain—he really was; 
but that didn’t prevent him from running 
away. They look at things differently from 
commonplace folks like you and me.” 

“But her social position; her—her rep- 
utation!’”’ said she. I must say she did 
think about the principles first. ‘“‘ What is 
she thinking of?” 

Then I got in. 

“What are you thinking of?” I de- 
manded. ‘What did you expect? Nancy, 
until she married, was brought up to do 
exactly as she chose. She never had to 
think of money. When she wanted to go to 
that coeducational college, when she wanted 
to stop in the middle of a term and dance a 
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while, when she wanted to go abroad—no- 
body objected. The first real fact she ever 
bumped into was when Chat’s affairs went 
to pieces and she had to scrimp. And every- 
where she went she met the interesting 
people—the writing, painting, acting and, 
above all, talking set. I don’t think Nancy 
would do anything so stupid as to fall in 
love with this man. But can’t you see 
that she might confuse his irresistible back- 
ground with him? Nancy is a goldfish out 
of a bowl in the howling wilderness. She 
only cares to dance with daffodils when 
there are no men to dance with.” 

But her children!” wailed the heckled 
ady. 

“Nancy loves her children dearly,” I 
testified. ‘‘She talks about them in the 
funniest way, as though they were foreign 
young barbarians thrust on her care—like 
the hens; but she loves them so that she 
feels an absolute responsibility for every- 
thing they do and are. And nobody can 
stand a strain like that forever without 
nervous prostration of the conscience.” 

“But her principles—and her social 
position!” she went on lamenting. 

“She won’t lose that,’? I comforted. 
“Things have changed in the world, Mrs. 
Fenwick. If Nancy insists on going, Chat 
will do anything that will protect her most, 
whether it tears him up by the roots or not. 
And the writer man will marry her. He 
has heaps of money, I believe. And they 
will live among those artistic pagans who 
don’t mind such things; and Nancy will 
have that brilliant, talkative, unconven- 
tional crowd to flock with. She won’t be in 
outer darkness—if that’s what you mind.” 

Then I drew two most touching pictures: 
One of Nancy in the wild, dropping large 
tears into the soup pot, toiling over con- 
tumacious account books, making the chil- 
dren’s winter nightgowns out of the summer 
blankets, cutting up the remains of her 
princessly trousseau to clothe the latest 
baby, eking out in every possible way, and 
going to pieces in the process. And the 
other, Nancy in Venice perhaps, blooming 
like an orchid, floating down the lagoons 
among the lily pads—do they have them 
there, or only footpads?—to the sound of 
lutes and epigrams; Nancy in a perpetual 
carnival of multicolored conversation. I 
became lyrical. I convinced myself to the 
point of tears. Oh, Nancy, that’s where 
you belong! I saw you there. 

“And she could write the things that 
growin that kind of jungle,’ Isaid. “Those 
little lyrics aren’t anything. They were 
done between the cradle and the cook- 
stove. Give Nancy a chance, Mrs. Fen- 
wick!”’ 

‘““Why, Lily Mimms!” gasped the poor 
lady. ‘‘ You don’t mean let her go with the 
man?” 

“‘Oh, no; no, indeed!’’ I shouted. “I 
should hate that as much as you would. 
I mean do something to stop her worrying 
and using up her whole soul about the chil- 
dren’s future.” 

“T have offered to lend Chat money,” 
said she, stiffening. ‘‘He refused in such a 
spirit that I have never seen my way to 
assisting them since.” 

“That wasn’t the way,” I answered. 
“Why didn’t you go to Nancy? You don’t 
offer to lend Agatha money. You give her 
what she needs—and a lot more. Nancy 
hasn’t ceased to be your child, Mrs. Fen- 
wick, because she married a man you don’t 
care for.”’ 

We were both weeping by this time, 
otherwise I shouldn’t have dared to be so 
impertinent. She capitulated all at once. 

“What ought I to do? I’ll do anything 
you say to save her, Lily. You seem to 
know her better than I do.” 

‘Give her a good fat allowance—that’s 
always the nicest way of doing it,” I sug- 
gested. ‘And you might lend her your 
cottage in Pineforest. You almost never 
useit. Then the children could go to school; 
and they could have a little car and go 
to the plantation for week-ends and holi- 
days. Lots of families do that.” 

“If you think so,” said she. I wish you 
could have seen her meekness. 

“And meantime,’ I continued, ‘I 
think that nothing would tend more to the 
saving of Nancy than a pig.” 

“ A pig!’ said she, as though she couldn’t 
believe it. ‘“‘What pig?” ; 

“Oh, no particular pig,” said I. “I 
don’t know his address. Only, he must be 
of one particular family.” 

“But a pig!” she repeated, as though she 
couldn’t get reconciled to it. She was like 
Naaman the Syrian, who had expected to 
be told to do some great thing and was 
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ordered just to go and bathe seven times in 
the Jordan. 

“Take comfort,” said I. ‘‘It’s at least a 
pedigreed pig.” 

I met Agatha in the hall as I went out. 
She observed: ‘‘I hope Nan’s sentimental 
troubles have made her thinner.” I 
wonder if she had been listening! 

Lovingly, Liny. 


ANNA MARSH TO ALAN DIGBY 


OU are not to come. You are never 
to come! You wouldn’t be able to find 
your way to this place. I forbid it! 
A.M. 


ANNA MARSH TO Mrs. FENWICK 


EAR MAMMA: Lamsosorry for the 
horrid things I said about you and 
dear Queen Victoria. I have glanced over 
the Memoirs again and I am sure that itis a 
very nice and creditable book. After doing 
all the household niceties that my aborig- 
ines cannot do, I have to sit in a Chippen- 
dale chair in the bay window and read a 
work like that to increase my morale. 
Your second letter came hard on the 
heels of your first. I don’t know how to 
thank you for all your kindness. It will 
make a world’s difference to us! Phil’s 
arithmetic is beyond me; and if Anne 
doesn’t begin to flock with girls of her own 
age soon she will never learn to wear her 
riding breeches like a lady. 
Lovingly, NANCY. 


ALAN DiGgBy TO ANNA MARSH 


I shall leave for South Carolina on Satur- 
day. A. 


ANNA MARSH TO ALAN DIGBY 
I shall not be here. You are driving me 
away! A.M. 


ANNA MARSH TO LILY MIMMS 


HAR LILY: You have often offered 

me the hospitality of your house and 
all the charming things it contains. Would 
you mind my taking you—if the worst 
came to the worst—at your word? I may 
become a refugee at a moment’s notice. I 
never dreamed that things would go so far! 
I simply will not see him! 

In acute apprehension, NANCY. 


TELEGRAM From Lity Mimms To ANNA 
MARSH 


All at your service. Am returning to- 
morrow. Am I forgiven?—LILy. 


TELEGRAM FROM ANNA MARSH TO LILY 
MImMMs 


Danger averted. Needn’t hurry. No 
death to be in at—NANCyY. 


From ALAN DiGBy TO ANNA MARSH 


Good-by! There is nothing more for me 
to say, I suppose. You prefer being blind. 
ALAN. 


From ANNA MARSH TO LILY MIMMs 


HAR LILY SUE: He has come! I 
am the happiest woman in the county. 

He is a miracle of strength and beauty. 

Yes, dear child, I forgive you. For being 
the best friend an ungrateful wretch ever 
had, I forgive you. I hope that you are 
comforted. Like Balaam, only blessings 
will proceed out of my mouth. I forgive 
you so hard that I am herewith going to 
divulge the mystery of my poem instead of 
carrying it to my grave and having it flower 
into violets above my silence. 

Do you remember a drawing—in Punch, 
I think—of a depressed young man regard- 
ing a crushed hat and murmuring: “I must 
have had a—somewhere—of a good time 
last night’’? That poem is my hat. I 
must have had a wonderful time when I 
was a girl. However, I do not remember to 
have orientated my heart to such an ex- 
tent as to justify the echoes that answered 
my cri de ceur from every point of the 
compass. Itwas not myfault. It was Fate. 

I simply could not bear it that Chat 
shouldn’t have everything he wanted. I 
published that absurd little book in the 
forlorn hope that I might earn enough 
money to have his dream of a pig added 
untous. Did I tell you that he is registered 
as Victor Orlando, but we call him Theo- 
dore? Yours as ever, NANCY. 


P.S. You know very well that there was 
never any man but Chat. And what have 
I to do with romance anyway? What has 
any woman to do with romance who raises 
pigs for a living, and has seven ‘‘head 0’ 
chillun,”’ and weighs almost two hundred 
pounds? 
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Star Service Goes With the Saw 


When you buy hack saws you are not buying blades at all in reality, 
but the sawing results you get from using those blades. 


That is why the Star Service that goes with our saws 1s only second in importance 
to the blades themselves. 


That Star Saws can beat the world on results has been proven time after time. But 
Star Service may be able to put some of our thirty-five years of special sawing 
knowledge at your disposal, with a surprising increase in results. 


Just the other day we made a hack sawing suggestion to a large railroad shop that 
cut their sawing cost almost in half. Think what such a saving means to a large 


shop in a year’s production. 


It is well worth while to let our Service Department check up your methods anyway. 
We will be glad to do it no matter what blades you are using. And it may be we 
can help you make a substantial saving. 


> GTAR HALK SAW BLADES & 


_ Machine and Hand 


Star Blades are standardized to do 
the widest range of work with 
maximum efficiency. The unique 
design of their teeth enables them 
to do fast cutting as well on light 
as heavy work. This gives them not 
only a great advantage in the range 
_of work but in the low cost per cut. 


And these results are made possi- 
_ ble because our steel mixture and 


Manufactured By 


BROS. HR. 


Flexible and All Hard 


heat treating methods enable us 
to put a more effective cutting 
angle and clearance on the saw 
teeth that do the work. 


Star Service men are in all the 
chief cities. Address our main oflice 


at Millers Falls, Mass. 


Star Hack Saws are sold by lead- 
ing supply houses, hardware job- 


bers and retailers everywhere. 


Sole Distributors 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 


MILLERS FALLS. MASS. 


Write for our free 
book “Hack Saw 
Efficiency.” A val- 
uable handbook 
for everyone who 
saws metal. 
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This is What 


Novo Power Means 


The water mains shown in the accompanying 
photograph were laid in low, sandy ground, in East 
Chicago. Surface water accumulated in large quan- 
tities, and had to be pumped off. 

Five Novo Triplex Pumping Outfits, of 6 H. P. 
each, were put on the job. At the time the photo- 
graph was taken, these five Novo Pumps had been 
running continuously for two months—24 hours 
every day, and seven days a week. 

That is the kind of service these five Novo Pumps 
delivered to the Leonard Construction Co. That is 
the kind of service you get every time you put Novo 
Power on the job. 


Novo ‘Engines and Outfits, 1% to 15 H. P. Furnished to 
operate on gasoline, kerosene, distillate, natural or arti- 
ficial gas. Outfits for Pumping, Hoisting, Air Compress- 
ing, Sawing. Write for full information. 


N Clarence E. Bement, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
995 Porter Street, Lansing, Mich. 
New York: 1617 Woolworth Bldg. Chicago: 800 Old Colony Bldg. 


London Concrete Machinery Co., Ltd., London, Ontario, Canadian Distributors 


Novo Triplex Pump- 
ing Outfits are out- 
side packed pumps, 
driven by various sizes 
of Novo Engines for 
varying high pres- 
sures. Can be fur- 
nished up to capacity 
of 125 gallons per min- 
ute. Other Novo 
Pumping Outfits in- 
clude many types of 
Novo-driven Dia- 
phragm and Centrif- 
ugal Pumps. 
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7E minutes ago as I looked out of 
‘e window I saw only a German 
jreet, its narrow muddy pavements 
« by clean white houses behind which well-cultivated 
solled up to the hills. My neighbor, Frau M s 
 Iding her little boy, and would presently make some 
«to come to my room and cry and say she never 
nave been so cross if her nerves were not so upset 
e terrible war and did I think her husband might 
xt be alive in Palestine. The pretty Fraulein with 
»e hat and the yellow fur fox went by, cocking her 
-, my direction with a resentful expression—the 
sion of a little child to whom one has said: “No; 
ostn’t do that again.” The stout pastor was passing 
,usual a little breathless, a little late to whatever 
iment he had, and as usual followed by his dog, 
jd always the air of expecting to be sent home. The 
yer was in the road surveying his shop window, head 
aly on one side, reflective finger tapping his long 
_\ few other civilians were going about their business 
Jing, two and two, under windows. Two or three 
in were playing in a game from which Frau M ds 
‘id been reft. Just a commonplace German scene in 
j10n German street. 

suddenly I heard a sound that always seems to me 
{2 call of a trumpet—the sound of marching feet. 
sound the corner came a platoon of men returning 
me detail duty, swinging silently along after their 
eant, eyes front. From round another corner came a 
pm their way to the Y. M. C. A. concert. The Ger- 
s;opped talking and watched. Always, always there 
}mans watching our men. 


| With the Army of Occupation 


t children went on playing, but everything else 
x1ed to change. No longer just a little German town 
ts, but a place where Germany’s late enemy was bil- 
, town held by the conquerors; and though the con- 
0; are big-hearted boys who cannot hate people they 
bide, their presence makes this part of Germany, by 
t both bitter irony and poetic justice, just what the 
nis find it hardest to endure—occupied territory. 


)1e few civilians who were allowed to accompany the . 


slinto Germany the experience will forever remain as 
c the glories of our lives. Perhaps to the soldiers 
islves the full value of it will come only in retrospect, 
fn to aman in arms the fabric of glory crumbles into 
lit of weariness 
jief and loss. 
ven when at 
1 of a day they 
ts weight of a 
k and of mud- 
nfeet our sol- 
s'ok this march 
\( had taken no 
ra the months 
vifare. They 
fight the good 
they had laid 
gerdon at the | 
o:heir country, 
lw they were 
gome. By way 
enany, indeed, 
Il they were 
g.ome. 
oan onlooker 
mile of the 
cl was pictur- 
ie Those many, 
Yoen in khaki! 
st seemed as 
ewere converg- 
na alltheroads . 
h world. The 
stay carried ; the 
ls they passed 
veo in Belgium 
xemburg; the 
glow of the 
s at nightfall; 
2 sharp shots 


hi 


the sharp 
'z of many feet; 
sylike tarry- 
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Maude Radford 


week; and always spectators—our allies of Belgium, the 
neutral people of Luxemburg, our late antagonists, the 
Germans. 

A long series of pictures, but the most vivid of all is the 
last day of the march with one particular division from 
Adenau to Ahrweiler through country than which there 
can be none more beautiful in all the world. For we were 
going through that valley and mountain land that leads to 
the Rhine. Beside us in the flat bottomland a green river 
rushed swiftly to its father Rhine. At right and left towered 
dull scarlet or gray brown mountains; scarlet with a cover- 
ing of fallen autumn leaves, and gray brown with grape 
terraces. Most painfully and carefully had those terraces 
been built of many, many stones and a little earth. Up 
and up they labored, with here and there a sharp path 
between them. One could but marvel at the skill and 
patience and thrift they embodied. Once a tall fortress 
sat beside them on a solitary mountain that rose like an 
island from the plain; twice ruined castles looked down 
upon the modern cream-colored villas that had superseded 
them. Sometimes the white houses of long village streets 
sprang into-_place, showing a preponderance of inns, which 
reminded one that this was the great tourist country, the 
region where young artists and students and thinkers used 
to love to take walking tours and draw inspiration from the 
beauties of Nature, and work out the theories of living 
they were so eager to essay. 

And now through this country marched our victorious 
Army. One might have thought that nothing in that scene 
could seem so impressive, so full of quiet force as those 
immemorial mountains—until our soldiers marched by at 
their feet.--Never, never have I seen so impressive a sight 
as that long, long column of marching men in view for 
miles along the winding road, passing over the massive 
stone bridges, marching, marching, tingling with a sense of 
power, strong with a sense of restrained force, full of life, 
the symbol of our young country. It was breath-taking to 
watch them; one could give them only the tribute of silent 
admiration. No one who saw those men can ever doubt 
that our country may realize whatever destiny it will. 

In Ahrweiler, in the wide square in front of the cathe- 
dral, I stood watching a column:of soldiers entering, band 
playing, flags flying, the German people on the sidewalks 
silently staring. Suddenly upon the balcony of the hotel 
opposite the cathedral appeared a tall thin man with dark, 
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intent face. It was the commanding gen- 
eral, informally and silently reviewing his 
troops. Some whisper must have warned 
the men, for as they passed before the balcony, in spite of 
the long miles they had traveled, their shoulders were 
straight, their heads were up, their step was as fresh as if 
they had but just begun their day’s journey. 

On they strode in the sunshine. In the cathedral a serv- 
ice was being held, and subdued solemn music rose above 
the crisp rhythm of the soldiers’ march. It rose, but it 
fell into nothingness, like the aspirations of a conquered 
people. It was our martial music that was triumphant, 
our flags that waved, our men whose presence in Germany 
said: “The war is done; the nations that for four years 
you have taken away from their peaceful concerns will now 
decide for you what your coming years shall be.”’ 


Getting Up the Supplies 


NFORGETABLE from the picturesque side, that 

march, but equally impressive in another way, for it 
was perhaps the most stupendous achievement in moving 
troops that the world has everseen. Yet it was accomplished 
as easily as if it had been rehearsed. In outline it did not 
seem so appalling. Scarcely any plan on paper looks over- 
powering. Marching abreast with the Tenth French Army 
and the Second British Army our Third Army, consisting of 
nine divisions, was to proceed into Germany in tactical for- 
mation, six of the divisions in the first line and three in 
support. In the first wave four divisions would advance 
“contagious,” as the Irish say, with two behind. They 
would be distributed so as to effect strategic security and 
so as to utilize available billeting space. The organization 
was arranged, as far as possible, to eliminate waste and to 
save time. The Third Army would have radiating from it, 
like spokes from a hub, three corps, and each of these 
corps would radiate divisions. 

To give one concrete example: In the matter of supplies 
the army would be the wholesaler, as it were; the corps the 
commission man; and the divisions, with their regiments, 
battalions and companies, the retailer. When some supply 
officer in a regiment or battalion of a certain division 
wanted, say, a motor, he consulted with the officer higher 
up, who got in communication with the proper corps officer, 
who in turn communicated with the Third Army officer, 
the court of last resort. 

For each division G1, G2 and G3 would be on the job 
even more strenuously than heretofore. G2 would be doing 
intelligence service 
in the same old way. 
G1 would have 
charge of all the serv- 
ices, supplies, ord- 
nance, evacuation of 
sick and wounded, 
and so on, as usual. 
G3 would as always 
take care of opera- 
tions. Both G1 and 
G3 would daily put 
out their orders by 
which the adyance 
would berun. G3 
would produce his 
field order; Gl 
would see it-and get 
out his accompany- 
ing supply order; 
they would go to the 
chief of staff for 
approval and after- 
ward to the com- 
manding: general. 
Then nothing would 
be left except for the 
orders to be carried 
out! 

Thus the paper 
plan. But it was a 
stupendous task to 
move close to half a 
million men over 
strange country 
along many un- 
known roads, and 
feed and clothe and 
warm them, and keep 
them out of danger 
and out of mischief. 
If you want to know 

(Continued on 

Page 101) 


With Bailey Ball 
Thrust 


Gears are always properly 
meshed—ball bearing stands up 
under pressure and holds the 
gears snug. Drive is exerted 
firmly on strong part of two 
teeth instead of on one, no 
noise, no lost power, no jerky 
“back-lash”’ and no stripping or 
breaking of gears. See illustra- 
tion opposite. 
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With the Ordinary 
Washer 


The gears are partly out of mesh 
because the washers at the left 
side have worn thin due to gear 
thrust. This results in drive 
being taken on one tooth only 
and on weak part of that tooth 
(see illustration at left)—result- 
ing in loss of power, noisy 
gears, jerky “ back-lash "and in 
stripping of gears. 


Prevents Rear 


Axle Trouble 


LAIN flat washers used at left side of Ford 

some Chevrolet 490 differentials grind toget 

create tremendous friction and wear thin. 1 
causes drive gear and pinion to get out of mesh ors 
away from each other. The drive then is taken on 
weak part of one tooth only instead of firmly upon t 
and in a short time the strain causes a snapping of 
gear teeth and excessive rear axle trouble and rey 
expense. Moreover, fine particles of metal worn ay 
through washer friction get into the other axle beari 
and lessen their life and service. 


Quiet Gears—No Wear 


But the Bailey Ball Thrust bearing with its rolli 
Hoover chrome-steel balls, creates no friction—he 
no wear. It must therefore make gears mesh pr 
erly, run quietly, smoothly and without the dange: 
broken gear teeth. 


Each Bailey Ball Thrust bearing possesses the stren 
to withstand six times the thrust (or pressure) appl 
at any time and so we can and do unqualifiedly gu 
anteé every bearing installed, and we insist that | 
dealers repeat this guarantee to the car owner. In 
past year approximately 125,000 of these bearings w 
installed and made good. 


Your Dealer Knows 


See your dealer or repairman—he undoubtedly can 
this bearing in stock. Most dealers do. He will tells 
how Bailey Ball Thrusts have helped other Ford « 
Chevrolet 490 owners in preventing axle trouble, 

that all other cars are equipped with ball or roller be 
ings to take this gear thrust in order to eliminate fi 
tion and wear. If he cannot supply you, write 
direct, giving his name; we will see that you | 


supplied. Price $3.75. (Canada $5.00.) 


Send for Free Folder 


on Bailey Ball Thrusts—learn how to avoid rear a 
repair expense. 
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Prevent: Front- 
Wheel Bearing Trouble 


\ ITH Shafer Roller Bearings in the front 
{WW wheels of your car, wheel wobbling vanishes, 
| steering becomes easier, repairs cease. Shafer 

barings are a radical departure from what up to 

jz present time has been accepted as the last 
wrd in roller bearings. 


Accepting 'the greatest possible radial (downward) loads, 
for their size, Shafer Bearings possess maximum capacity. 


100% Thrust Ability to take thrust 


(side pressure) equal 
to radial (downward) loads. 


} 


lis bearing resists all end thrusts on the entire length 
yrollers, instead of only upon outer edge of roller’s 
id. This solves what has heretofore been the chief 
»»blem in front wheel bearing construction. 


| Self Alignin Ability to run “out of 
ee true” without friction, 
wear, straining or pinching of rollers. 


lie outer surface of the cone is convex, having the con- 
ar of a perfect ball, and the rollers possess a concave 
rface, thereby forming a cradle for the cone and allow- 
i it to swing to meet any deflection of spindle when 
me gets out of alignment. The cone being free to 
pve with spindle and load being taken upon full 
egth of rollers eliminates straining or binding of rollers 
occurs with a bearing the cone of which is held per- 


Radial or Downward Load 


On a smooth straightaway, 


ctly rigid and cannot meet spindle misalignment. bearings carry an almost 


perfectly balanced or down- 
ward load—no unusual 
strain on rollers. 


Adjustable For whatever small wear 


may occur by merely 
tightening cone of the outside bearing. 


safer Bearings besides being made of the finest steel, heat 
lated and ground, and possessing the exclusive features of 
)% thrust capacity and self-alignment are easily adjustable 
il are guaranteed without reservation. 


Patented & 
Pats. Pend. 


"ve your dealer or repairman install a set of Shafers now. 
the cannot supply you write us, giving his name—we will 
¢ that you are supplied. 


| Ford and Chevrolet 490 deliveries imme- 
diately — replacements for others later. End Thract or SiderPressare 


Turning a corner, hitting 


bur bearings) $10.00 (2 wheel set). Canada $12.50. rut or stone, creates heavy 


side pressure. Shafer Bear- 


ings resist this strain on 
Send for Free Folder nea of al 
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Men and Tools 


Goop tools make the 
best workman’s work 
« | better. Halftheskillofthe 
¥#/ workman lies in his ability 
~ to select the proper tool. 


The Goodell-Pratt Company 
make 1500 different tools. Those 
whose craft demands good tools, 
themselves demand Goodell-Pratt 
Tools. That’s why the Goodell-Pratt 
Company point proudly to the large 
number of mechanics who use their 
tools. That’s why the sales of 
Goodell-Pratt Tools increase year 
after year. Learn,ata fair price,what 
correct design, uncommon strength 
and simplicity mean in a tool. 


Write for the interesting little booklet, 
“The House That Jack Fixed” 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY 
Motumitts 


Greenfield, Mass.,-U;S. A. 


Bench Lathes 


125 


Reciprocating 


Drills 


101 


Calipers and 
Dividers 
401 — 514 


Speed 


Indicators 
387 


| a 
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about the difficulties of moving 
ps either in a wartime advance 
tional advance recall your worst 
-of house-moving; add to that, as 
e same day, a house-cleaning, the 
of an unexpected and critical 
he intrusion of sickness and a 
enurse, the leaving of the cook, anda 
ill and tax and charity collec- 
hone and electric light inspectors 
taker. Then you may have 
of the anguish of spirit in- 
soldiers are getting from one 
ther. Wartime moving shows 
fculties on paper. This division 
ut of this territory, and that divi- 
txes its place. The same towns are 
r railheads, for divisional head- 
4s, brigade headquarters, regimental 
irters. The same billets are used. 
ir to do but travel. 


dvancing by Clockwork 


\ppose divisions move to attack; 
yrk again. Guards and outposts are 
»s strung; the infantry comes up in 
1 formation over the fields; behind 
1 the roads, supplies and artillery. 
h military powers have to do is map 
«t, and our splendid soldiers do the 
ad as we have seen in all the Amer- 
«ves our soldiers did do the rest, 
rieavy fire, often hungry and cold 
x) the help the paper campaign 
‘o afford was delayed owing to the 
sity of inanimate objects and the 
iy of various human units. The 
niestsymbol of it all was the huddled, 
le, maddening, fearsome congestion 
oads. 
: advance into Germany the traffic 
nistly one way, and there was no 
thelling and bombing and machine- 
fi. If someone in an airship could 
l)ked down for many days upon that 
n: he would have seen whole cities 
e steadily moving forward through 
sange countries into a third which 
s recently been hostile. He would 
: en that they moved mostly by day 
lin roads and side roads, northeast 
* north and then east, halting in 
ona few days and in that a few days, 
tbe in certain areas by certain dates. 
ld flown low enough he would have 
at in general two companies or a 
iC or, if possible, a whole regiment 
ca in a column of squads, each 
vition with its own transportation. 
wre observant he would have noticed 
e second line of resistance was 
yexactly two days behind the out- 


; 
‘ould have known that he was watch- 
uvorking out of a very precisescheme 
hd to be precise to succeed. 
rf the men of any one division were 
cn a column on one road the column 
die thirty miles long. It would take 
two days’ march for the rear to get to 
d. Any division had to clear with 
a certain line as well as have its 
(a certain line so as to allow for the 
Ks following after. This could be 
\d only by the most careful consider- 
‘Toads, foot transportation, animal 
ttor transportation, heavy and light 
er, G2’s job. 
ad to choose nearly every day new 
ls; the choice depended upon the 
i of the troops, the town where they 
{ make the longest stop being taken 
¢ailhead. That meant that this must 
othe center for the motor transporta- 
he headquarters was not always 
me place as the railhead, and also 
yuld be headquarters and advance 
garters. 
though offices had to be moved from 
Clay, the work was expected to go on; 
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and it did go on despite the fact that the 
game in a way was a game of guess for a 
corps and a division until it got the field 
order for the next day. Each officer in high 
authority had to try to guess correctly 
what the order for the next day would be, 
try to foresee all the contingencies, figure 
out and allow for all possible emergencies— 
to the end of keeping the troops always 
tactically placed and of making circum- 
stances as easy for them as was possible 
consistent with getting out of them the 
maximum efficiency. 

The main difficulties of the advance 
were three: Roads, trains, trucks. When 
we were moving in France there was not a 
road whose capacity was not known. Often, 
unfortunately, the people on it were not the 
ones acquainted with it, but there were 
always authorities who could tell to the 
latest shell hole the nature of that road. 
In Germany each road has had to be learned 
as one learns the character of a new ac- 
quaintance. The main roads are adequate 
enough but our men have had to travel 
over many side roads, which are anything 
but adequate. G8 daily marked out at 
least two available roads and perhaps more. 
At least one day before the next position of 
the advance, engineers reconnoitered the 
roads, frequently finding that a road would 
seem to be going somewhere and would 
lead into nothingness. Often when a road 
called itself two-way it was so much one- 
way that two trucks in muddy weather 
could not pass each other. 

_ The best point about the German roads 
is that every embankment and curve is 
marked by white stones which can be seen 
at night even in a mist, and which must 
have saved the lives of many men and horses 
and motors. 


Congested Supplies 


What most immediately affected the 
comfort of the soldiers on these roads was 
the mud. In France we could send our 
engineers ahead to repair and clean a road. 
Here we are not doing that; it is not our 
job. Further, during the last part of the 
muddy march the axis of the direction of 
the roads ran diagonally across the direc- 
tion of the march. The soldiers said that 
twenty kilometers on the German roads 
tired them out more than thirty kilometers 
on the French roads. 

But after all the nature and state of the 
roads meant only weariness and cost in en- 
ergy and shoes and clothing. The ade- 
quacy of the train service was even more 
vital than all this; on it depended the com- 
ing of the food and the other supplies. For 
our rolling stock in this advance we had to 
rely on France and on Germany. The 
French gave us absolutely all they could 
spare; they needed a great deal with which 
to take care of their reconquered territory. 
The Germans have been slow in giving us 
the rolling stock we demanded; what they 
have so far given is anything but their best. 
Where is the boasted efficiency of the Ger- 
man rails? They have not been able to 
digest our enormous traffic. 

We have been far from able to do what 
we wanted in the getting up of supplies. In 
the advance our principle was that we 
should never outrun our communications 
as the Germans did when they attacked; 
that we could put forward our railheads and 
proceed by bounds to our objective; that 
our supplies could always catch us up and 
that we could go unlimited distances. And 
that is the way it is—but with limitations 
imposed by the insufficient rolling stock. 
No margin for waste have we. 

We needed a perfect railroad system. 
Our men were fully outfitted before they 
started their march—but they were still 
many kilometers from the Rhine when they 
required a million shoes or thirty-odd car- 
loads of shoes; a million socks; hundreds 
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of thousands of blouses and of suits of 
underwear. Every day tens of thousands 
of gallons of gasoline are swallowed by the 
motor transport, and much of this must be 
carried by train. A daily train is supposed 
to come up to a divisional railhead with ra- 
tions and other supplies. The divisional 
supply column of trucks goes to the rail- 
head, loads the proper amount and sets 
out to the dumps, from which each unit 
gets its quota. Despite trains that did not 
appear on time, that halted here and ap- 
peared unexpectedly there, and despite 
accidents to supply wagons, nothing worse 
has resulted, so far as the food was con- 
cerned, than occasional inconvenience. 
Bread might be lacking to one company for 
a meal perhaps, or corn-woolie might be 
served oftener than a delicate palate would 
prefer. i 

Once or twice men may have had to 
miss a meal. It has taken the most ener- 
getic planning to make up for that meager 
rolling stock. 

So far as numbers of trucks are con- 
cerned, they are more plentiful in each divi- 
sion than they ever were before. There are 
something like three hundred that can be 
called upon by each division. But many 
of them are English trucks that have al- 
ready given many months of service. It 
would be as unfair to expect perfect action 
there as it would be to expect from a sixty- 
year-old servant the vigor and labor of a 
servant of twenty. Moreover, the trucks 
have to be considered in connection with 
the gasoline supply and with the train serv- 
ice. A certain division is given an allow- 
ance of 2000 gallons of gasoline; it needs 
3500. It can have more if it will go to the 
S. O. S. for it, but to do that would use 
more gasoline than the truck could carry 
back. Sometimes a gasoline dump moves 
up close enough to make it worth while to 
go after it with truck service. And so far as 
train service is concerned, food must come 
before gasoline. We're too far away from 
the source of supplies for a truck train to be 
practicable. By using trains and trucks to 
capacity and by cutting out all joy-riding 
the army is just able to take care of all the 
necessities. The future holds promise of 
more. 


The Machinery of Movement 


It was impressive to see that great 
machinery of movement at work; it is 
equally impressive to see it at work now 
when we are “set.”” But the other side of 
our advance was, if not so impressive, even 
more interesting—the way the soldiers 
reacted to the new lands and new peoples 
they encountered. Nobody seems at first 
to have pondered over the psychology of 
our soldiers, far less to have attempted to 
influence it. Manipulating psychology is a 
German trait, not an American. Here our 
men were, hundreds of thousands of civilians 
made into soldiers and now by the stroke of 
a pen the war was over. Very well; gladly 
they accepted the fact and they wanted to 
go home. 

I believe that the majority of those that 
are here would at first have preferred to go 
straight home, especially those who had 
been in active service for many months. 
Many there were, indeed, who were anx- 
ious to go to Germany, feeling that to 
occupy a part of the country would be a 
fitting end to the war. There were thou- 
sands who appreciated the honor of being 
among the chosen divisions. Here and there 
was to be found a malcontent, sometimes 
humorous. A first-class private with two 
wound stripes—which he removed before 
the advance so that the Germans would 
not discover that they had done anything to 
him—took it upon himself one day to inter- 
pret the psychology of General Pershing 
in regard to choosing the divisions for the 
occupation. 
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“For myself,” the private said, “I want 
tout suite to get to home and mother. Why, 
say, I want to get there before a returning 
soldier is an old story. We don’t want the 
fellows that have been in the S.O.S. to get 
there first and have all the best lies picked 
out to tell. 

“Believe me, the men that have been 
over longest ought to get home while folks 
still remember that there was a war. Gosh, 
I don’t want to bump into someone on the 
main street that I haven’t seen for a year 
and a half and have her say, ‘Why, where 
you been?’ 

“T figure this was why the best divisions 
got picked, and this is how General Per- 
shing figured he’d better put it to us. He 
thought: ‘I’ve got to send the best troops 
I have to Germany so that if the Germans 
try to start anything they’ll stop it before 
they start. I’ve got to have the fellows that 
have seen the most and best service, but 
these guys want to go home. Now when 
people are out of luck, poor or sick or some- 
thing, they’re always told for consolation 
that in the next world they’ll get all that’s 
coming to them, if not more. It would be a 
good stunt for me to offer compensation to 
the doughboys. I’ll tell them the greatest 
honor that can be conferred on the troops is 
to send them to Germany to occupy the 
territory of the enemy they have so bravely 
conquered. It will be the great finish to 
their achievement. It will complete their 
experience over here. They shall not be 
deprived of the honor.’”’ 


Belgium’s Welcome 


Figure, then, these hordes of men re- 
leased from fighting that the majority of 
them never took to, about to start on a long 
journey through two strange countries and 
into Germany. What happened to them 
first was, of course, Belgium. I shall al- 
ways remember how we drove one after- 
noon beside a long column of soldiers into a 
little flag-hung Belgian town just across'the 
French border—American flags and Bel- 
gian flags that the inhabitants had made 
and dyed after the departure of the Ger- 
mans. What a riot it was of color and glad 
sound! There stood our soldiers, sur- 
rounded by crying, laughing Belgians who 
literally caressed them. 

“Come in; come in!”’ cried the people, 
and any soldier who did not understand 
French did understand what was meant 
when he was led into a home and placed at 
a table set with food the Belgians had 
somehow managed to sequester from the 
Germans. 

What soldier but would have expanded 
at being treated as a beloved friend, more, 
as a deliverer. In flag-hung Virton, in all 
the towns in which our soldiers went, as far 
up as Arlon, their coming was almost as 
triumphal as if they were reaching home. 
Such welcome was tonic. Boys who had 
been marching wearily, feeling the exhaus- 
tion from their long weeks of fighting, lost 
the sag from their muscles and got back the 
youthful spring with which they had first 
set out from home. 

“This hero stuff is great,” they said. Or, 
“They sure do treatlus fine.” Or, “‘Watch 
my helmet go busting off my head.” Or, 
“Say, did you notice how clean it is? Me 
for Belgium.” 

Or, “ You can’t make me think these peo- 
ple aren’t all right.” 

I give as a typical reception my own 
from the LeRoys, the elderly couple upon 
whom I was billeted. They stood at the 
door of their apartment, smiling and nod- 
ding their heads, their hands reaching for- 
ward and back as if they wanted to touch 
me. They saw, without wincing, my 
muddy bed roll and suitcase dumped upon 
their immaculate marble floor. They gave 
me a bedroom and a sitting room and 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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F-W- D Factory 
1918 


We take this occasion publicly to express to th 
Governments of the United States and the Allie 


Nations our sincere appreciation of their recogn' 
tion of our product—the F-W-D Motor Truck. 


This expression 1s extended also to the goverr 
ments of those neutral Nations which have helpet 
to make our history. ‘The magnitude of this com 
bined recognition may best be measured by th 
facts set forth on the oneaies page. 
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Factory 
1910 


1910 we have been building motor trucks to an ideal—an ideal so high and so stead- The Growth By Year of 
| Sate vases nine years have witnessed no change in F-W-D Motor Truck the F-W- D Motor Truck 


ithe beginning the F-W-D has had first call on truck certainty, adaptability and Factory at Clintonville, Wis. 


cay. Industry knew this—the war dramatically emphasized it. 1911 square feet floor space 5,940 

Bie «-% E as : 1912 square feet floor space 11,880 
cognition of its ability to perform the Allied Governments took the 1918 output 1913 square feet floor space"1 32/838 
‘own and three other huge factories. 1914 square feet floor space 32,838 
00,000.00 worth of F-W-D Motor Trucks — the world’s record. tae caiaea nee me ae Se 
peD was in the thick of it on all fronts and came out of the fight holding the 1917 square feet floor space 138,268 
‘for low cost of truck maintenance. Repair parts sold the British Government for 1918 square feet floor space 185,351 
900 F-W-D trucks cost an average of $7.14 per truck per month. Pre-war growth 1911 to 1914, 452% 
2 Mexi “ ” b 10.52 War period growth 1914 to 1918, 463% 
2 Mexican border, “‘the graveyard of trucks, F-W-D parts cost but $10.52 per Paccearanscity. 6,000. three ton 
‘per month. The F-W-D returns to peaceful pursuits proud of its service in war, trucks annually. 


'se—but grateful to the nations that hung its banners high. 


| Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 


Clintonville, Wisconsin 


TROCKS 


The boys from the Front will tell you! = 
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ONSERVATION 
is -aeiNational 
need. To conserve indi- 
vidually buy good shoes 
—they wear best and 
save for you. To besure 
of good shoes buy 

Florsheims. ) 


Ten Dollars and up 


Florsheim quality is economy. 
Look for name in shoe. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Write for “Styles 
of the Times.” 


The 
Moreland— 


amed. in Chocolat 


half pound boxes __.75 
pound boxes $1.25 


a quite different cherry confection 

with a flavor which you should find 

most appealing. 

RS > Exclusive agencies available. Will 
cf dealers please write. 

Vogan Candy Company 

Portland, Oregon 


7 
Bo” Fy, 


; ellou ae ea 
a5/eonlight a 


Delivered you FREE 


Your choice of 44 styles, colors 
me, and sizes in the famous line of 
S 2.” “RANGER” bicycles, shown in 


“ full color in the big new Free Cata- 
log. We pay all the freight charges 
from Chicago to your town. 


», 30 Days’ Free Trial 3/o%23,.2 


you select, actual riding test in your 
own town fora full month. Do not 
buy until you get our gréat new trial 
offer and low Factory-Direct-To- 
Rider terms and prices. 
1 TIRES LAMPS, HORNS, ped- 
et als, single wheels and 
epair parts forall makes of bicycles 
at half usual prices. Nooneelsecan 
offer such values and such terms. 
SEND NO MONEY but write to- 
fy day forthe big new Catalog. It’s free. 


MEAD Dept L- BS Ghinees 


Rider 
Agents 
Wanted 


‘dom. 
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(Continued from Page 101) 
wanted me to share their evening soup. 
When I told them that I was to dine at 
an officers’ mess in the café they threw up 
their old hands. Did I know that the man 
who kept it was a German spy? But 
yes; he had had four brothers at the Front. 
And a woman connected with the family 
had served all during the war as governess, 
sometimes in an English family, sometimes 
a French, sometimes a Swiss. Ah, poor 
Belgium had had her share of spies. 

The story of their four years of depriva- 
tion slowly unrolled before me. Monsieur 
was a kind of surveyor, and he and a com- 
rade were the only ones in their large firm 
who during all the four years of German 
occupation refused to sign the oath of 
allegiance. The LeRoys had lived by sell- 
ing their little heirlooms, but their living 
could have been none of the best, for mon- 
sieur had lost seventy pounds in weight. 
The picture on the German permit which 
allowed him to live in his own home and 
walk the streets of his own town showed a 
plump, comfortable gentleman, while my 
host was lean and careworn. They had 
bought no new clothes, no shoes. They 
showed me the strange lumpy cloth crea- 
tions they had built for their footwear from 
the skeletons of old boots. They showed 
me how cunningly they had blacked over 
the bits of brass on their stove so that the 
Germans should not steal them, and how 
ingeniously they had used spaces in the 
back of the sideboard in which to hide 
cutlery. Madame had also camouflaged the 
broom closet so astutely that she had been 
able to save a good deal of her linen. 

If monsieur’s great story was how he had 
withstood the signing of the oath of alle- 
giance, madame’s was about how she had 
circumvented German theft and had got 
even with a spy next door, seeing to it that 
German officers were quartered upon him. 
Both told with quiet zest of the fashion in 
which the German privates had behaved 
toward their officers as soon as the armistice 
was signed. 

“No more saluting,’ said monsieur; 
“they stood at the corners where the offi- 
cers could not but see them, and conspicu- 
ously failed to salute. ‘They even pushed 
against their officers. One big fat officer, 
coming out very far in front—so—they 
sneered at. ‘Bah,’ they said, ‘if you had 
ever starved and fought in the front-line 
trenches you would not have a figure like 
that. You would look thus,’ they said, 
making the figure of a man much hollowed 
out in front. Ah, and once I saw a private 
threaten an officer. The private was mak- 
ing as if to strike a cow that blundered 
against him and the officer reprimanded 
him, so the soldier turned and made a mo- 
tion as if he would strike the officer. The 
soldiers all said that when once they got 
home Germany would be a different place.” 


Our Boys at Mersch 


Good old people! I shall always remem- 
ber them as they clustered their old faces 
close to me that night, for they even tucked 
me in on the score of having recollected 
something else to tell me about the Ger- 
mans. I shall remember always their pale 
faces under the golden flicker of the candle, 
and shall see monsieur straightening up and 
saying with a sigh: 

“Ah, well, madame, for four years we 
have been praying for peace and for free- 
Now they are here, both here; and 
there seems a great blank ahead, as if it 
would take much seeking in the future to 
find something big enough to live for. The 
big thing has come.” 

No soldier I talked to but had praise for 
the Belgians; but thought they were a 
brave nation, badly treated. Yet I ob- 
served that those who spoke of German 
atrocities did so in a kind of historical way. 
Not two weeks before I had stood among 
them as they questioned the French refu- 
gees from Leneuville and other villages on 
the Meuse, and they had shown indigna- 
tion at German bullying or brutality. But 
those who discussed the atrocities in Bel- 
gium seemed to regard them as something 
that had happened a long time ago, that 
had receded to the category of those facts 
that may be regarded without accompany- 
ing emotion. I do not attempt to account 
for this. 

One day we were halted in a village close 
to the borders of Luxemburg. A battalion 
of soldiers was having its ten minutes’ rest. 

“Well, fellows,” I heard one soldier say, 
‘“‘wonder how the people of Luxemburg will 
treat us!”’ 
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Now nothing could be more character- 
istic of the attitude of our soldiers than 
just that remark. By impulse their concern 
is not how they will treat the inhabitants of 
the country they enter but how the inhab- 
itants will treat them. They take it for 
granted, our boys, that their own conduct 
will show consideration, a live-and-let-live 
attitude. 

They knew, most of them, that Germany 
had used Luxemburg as a doormat, and 
that therefore the inhabitants must be ac- 
customed to the might-makes-right theory, 
and still they wondered how Americans 
would be received. 

My stay in Luxemburg was chiefly in the 
village of Mersch. !I did, indeed, pass 
through the capital city on a day of frosty 
mist that clothed the beautiful trees in 
white and set a veil over the rocky three- 
sided tableland with its steep three- 
hundred-foot precipices upon which the 
upper part of the city is built. And every- 
where out of the mist loomed our men in 
khaki, who had just arrived, looking for 
their billets and questioning M. P.’s. 
Three times in our search for information 
we crossed the same bridge, and on each 
side of it we found soldiers who made some 
such remark as this: 

“The people on this side of the bridge 
seem friendly enough; we can’t keep the 
kids off the trucks and autos, and they beg 
for bread as kids at home do for candy; 
but they say the people on the other side of 
the bridge are pro-German and not very 
friendly to us.” 


The Billeting Officer’s Troubles 


The people of the Duchy of Luxemburg 
were used to German soldiers passing 
through their little towns, but they were 
not used to having these towns turned into 
billets, and they were deeply interested in 
the transformation. Even more deeply in- 
terested: were the billeting officers. One 
day in Mersch I heard language outside my 
window, and as it was in the voice of an 
officer I knew I hurried down to investi- 
gate. I found a despairing second lieuten- 
ant calling aloud for space. 

“Oh, for the good old days,’’ he com- 
plained, ‘when I used to lie out in a trench 
being shelled. For they’ve made me a billet- 
ing officer. They told me that I had to 
serve my country by going into the Duchy 
of Luxemburg and getting billets. Once or 
twice in the dear old war days I had had 
that job. All I did was go ahead to the 
town my outfit was bound for, see the town 
major and say ‘I’ve got to have places for 
so many officers and so many men.’ He’d 
say ‘So be it,”’ or words to that effect, and 
show me round or send someone with me. 
I’d apportion them to the best of my ability 
and when I got back my best friends would 
kick at the particular billets I had chosen 
for them. 

“When I was doing the job in Belgium it 
was easy. I simply looked for the Belgium 
Mission and went round, accompanied by a 
sergeant, with a list of the billets the Ger- 
mans had used. But here in Luxemburg 
there was neither town major nor. billets. 
They told me that my method of procedure 
must be something like this: Granted that 
General Pershing had called on the Duchess 
of Luxemburg and had received official per- 
mission to march through her territory, 
in renting space I was to put on my best 
smile and my most dulcet tone of voice and 
was to make ceremonious calls in each vil- 
lage on the burgomaster and the chief of 
police. 

“T can’t say: ‘Here, I’m coming on the 
third with so many men.’ I have to say: 
‘Sir, I represent So-and-So. Can you, on 
such and such a date, assign me so many 
billets for so many officers and men?’ 

“Suppose the burgomaster agrees; he fur- 
nishes me with a town map and a list of the 
houses and people... I have an interpreter in 
the person of my sergeant. By good luck 
here I fell upon a citizen who had lived in 
the United States for twenty years, and 
who gave me a line on the peculiarities and 
prejudices of this and that citizen. At that, 
I found a little feeling against some Amer- 
ican soldiers who had preceded my outfit— 
muddy feet, singing after nine o’clock, and 
such-like crimes. It isn’t to be expected 
that a healthy boy can tramp these streets 
and then walk across a spotless floor leay- 
ing no trace behind of foot or sound of 
voice. Trucks, too, can’t start off early in 
the morning without some noise. But I 
had to placate the people who objected to 
this. Then there was always this problem: 
What if the burgomaster refused to treat 
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with me? In that case I had the yj 
ask to see his assistant or some ciy: 
resentative. If that failed I had toy 
own judgment—which would mean { 
the billets myself. 

“But here’s my greatest anguish: 
ing certain officers, that I won’t me 
that used to be back of the lines a) 
now in the forefront and that wa; 
best of everything. The reasonable 
is always the one that has had the res 
bility of caring for men; he’s not }j} 
be selfish in his demands or to expe 
possibilities, and he can understay 
difficulties of billet hunting in a » 
country. What makes me sore to. 
that a colonel has turned up that I 
expect, and I must change all the} 
I’ve got to yank the lieutenant colon 
of his elegant room, led up to by a stg 
with a velvet rope instead of a ba 
and put him in the major’s room 
major has to make shift with the cay 
room; the captain I must reduce | 
first lieutenant’s room, the first lieut 
I’m going to put in a cupboard, ay 
little shave-tail that’s me has the like 
of sleeping on the stairs. This outrg 
business is beginning to get on my n 
I sympathize with |the private wh 
‘T used to be awful stuck on my eaptz 
he ranked me out of a shell hole.’ I’m 
home with a new sympathy for boa 
house keepers and landlords, and ey 
real-estate agents.” 

Whenever a unit of soldiers ente 
village in Luxemburg the inhabitants 
against the fences or the walls of theh 
their rather inanimate faces attun 
watching. They saw field kitchens blo 
green front yards or in little dark ; 
They saw barns turned into bedroom 
big young Americans promptly m 
themselves at home. Above all, the 
huge trucks come booming and gri 
down the main street to park in some 
of the road wherever the houses gaye 
little. Nothing escaped these peo} 
Luxemburg—including the spending’ | 
of the soldiers; but what interested | 
most were the multitudes of monster t 
and the great red slabs of beef that | 
into the ovens. / | 


The Pocket Army q 


Mersch, where many units of so| 
stayed for several days, is a typical Li 
burg village, midway between Bal jut | 
Germany. Its eleven hundred inhab 
are spread out in a long, long m 
and a couple of side streets. — 
street exhibits a few little ind 
tobacco or biscuit factories, an 
and cafés bearing names indicating 
the property belonged to the wife. I 
case the wife’s name was in smalle' 
ters than the man’s, which perhaps : 
bolized a struggle for mastery. A | 
prosperous-looking place is Mersch. i 
its salient feature was a huge triur) 
arch, decorated with greens and flagi! 
bearing this greeting in English: “FC 
Deliverers.”’ : 's | 

“Well,” remarked the M. P. who 
his job under the shadow of the arc) 
guess we delivered them all right; but!) 
a feeling that if the Germans had we! 
stead of us that same arch would have'| 
in that same spot singing that same!’ 
song.” : ey 

Our soldiers accepted the Duchy ag’ 
Ally. Many of them had an indie 
tude toward it. j 

“Gee,” one boy said, “you could p| 
nearly put the whole country in your) } 
pocket. Did you know that the stai! 
army consists in all of 250 men? Yeh! 
it says when the public order and soci\| 
menaced it may be increased to 265. } 
will you be good? Have you seen # 
nifty blue uniforms? Not too show) 
think all the more of them for not ge! 
all het up over their uniforms. How‘! 
the poor guys stand against Germany 

The Luxemburg people talked free * 
German oppression. The Germans tr® 
the duchy almost as if it had been 01! 
their own provinces and would surely 
annexed it in case of victory. Evel 
first German soldiers marched througt! 
owners—those first Germans who 1) 
came back, because in those days the Ci 
Prince thought no more of the blo ( 
thousands of men than a miller thin! 
the water that runs over his wheel. 

The Germans would brook no oP 
tion; they arrested and took to Gert 
all malcontents who criticized th 

(Concluded on Page 107) 
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HERE is a simple, straightforward 

pledge to you. It means that we stand 
back of your dealer every time you buy any- 
thing bearing the Wilson label. Our label 
embodies our good reputation with the public 
—which means that our products must have 
your friendship and your confidence. 


+ + a 


_The food products—meats, fruits, vegetables 


and table specialties — bearing the Wilson 
label are selected, handled and prepared with 
the respect they deserve. 


Jhb Tran 


Majestic Ham, Bacon and Lard 


_ - Ff 
WILSON & CO. 


CHICAGO 
Clearbrook Butter and Dairy Products 


POST 


WILSON & Co. 
v ’ - 


WE are just as careful, just as thoughtful, 
as your own mother would be. We 


want our products to convince you that you 
cannot find anything better—and we intend 
that the Wilson label shall always carry 
that message to you personally. 
+ + + 

Today the Y7/-shaped Wilson label is the 
mark which tells of public favor honestly 
deserved and thoroughly won. More than 
that, it is our constant promise to respect 
and hold your confidence. 


yowr guarantee” 


Certified Fruits, Vegetables, Meats and Table Specialties 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Wilson Pure Food Products, write us 
giving his name and address and we will arrange to provide your requirements 


: a 


le Wilson Label Protects Your Table 
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UNT JEMIMA: Pancakes! -Soilightand Gufty, ¢o 


rich and tender, so tantalizingly fragrant! 


Honestly, now, don’t you just Aanker for a big, piping- 
hot, golden-brown plateful ? 


Tell her you want them for breakfast tomorrow. She 

will like the idea—for Aunt Jemima Pancakes are so 

easy to prepare and so economical. The flour is com- 

plete—with even the sweet milk ready mixed in it and . 
so rich it needs no eggs. She just adds water—and 

gets perfect pancakes every time. Aunt Jemima Mills 

Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


AUNT JEMIMA 
mmo PANCAKE FLO 
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re papers, dominated the railroad 
yph lines, and exercised military 
“whenever it was advantageous 
|The people had to have permits 
+ one town to another, and even to 
n to work in the fields. The Ger- 
‘only used the Luxemburg rail- 
nvey their soldiers into Belgium 
but in a railroad station of the 


at of their men. During the ar- 
hey forced the city to buy the 
id then, so the people say, set fire 


ithe last years of the war they 
y to all the shops in the city of 
z, and took away the copper 
ing paper in return; they also 
yed a certain percentage of the 
‘hey took the food they wanted; 
and horses and paid for them or 
fey pleased. When they did buy 
»ht so heavily that little was left 
sconsumption, and prices in Lux- 
rang high as the encircling moun- 
jward the last food was so scarce 
.oor had nothing but potatoes and 
lead, so that many died of mal- 
; And yet, so a darkling whisper 
/srmers had plenty and knew how 
heir hoards despite what they 
feet to sell at a low rate to the 
at. It was also whispered that 
«2 people in high place who con- 
tmuggling into Germany. People 
igh place followed the example, 
vre pockets into roomy garments, 
© with food, and slipped over the 
ites on the borders of Germany to 
-irge profit. Up to the day of the 
jn of the duchy the Germans sys- 
ay spread false and misleading 
la among the civilians. The peo- 
)d that the Americans were to enter 
il city till they actually came. 

1,” said one inhabitant, using a 
yg expression that seems to mean 
indeed,” “‘just so,’’ and various 
nsions. It can convey comprehen- 
s/prise or meditation. “Ah, ha, we 
4 to see the Germans pass through 
‘ie last time. Not much discipline 
yave, and the officers were tearing 
lets from their shoulders. They 
rid to go into their own country as 
keause of the revolution.” 
xdon’t seem very much stuck on 
t| girl that’s their duchess,”’ a sol- 
mented. “‘At home I read all sorts 
elike The Prisoner of Zenda that 
ryably inspired by little Luxem- 
sae American fellow or somebody 
vs in love with the duchess and 
cher or didn’t get her, but he and 
9] country was always ready to die 
,nd a lot of them generally did, 
| with her bending over them. 
here birds are a lot more stirred 
* te taxes than they are over her.” 


riendliness General 


x ple of Luxemburg liked us. They 
fd at a reasonable rate, though a 
t2m tried to make money at our 
. [t was possible at the little Hotel 
uden to have for three marks a 
nsting of meat, potatoes, salad and 
lead and sugar one furnished one- 

ll left overs of bread were to ac- 
t: house. Some hotels charged ten 
othe same meal. One grasping old 
€ to get forty marks for two pecks 


ll generalized one of the soldiers, 
while one of these people will do 
Tto, but so they did in France, and 
nt sharks at home that I wouldn’t 
‘jem unless I had my pocket fas- 
Pvith safety pins. Some of us fel- 
do pay sixteen marks for a chicken 
eilay; the whole meal for five of us 
marks. But then, it was awful 
I sitting at a table with a white 
a instead of eating off the back of 
nand besides no money over here 
It won’t, either, till we handle 
dild greenbacks again.” 
‘Ted us, then, the people of Luxem- 
hiwe liked them. Boys coming into 
MC. A. rooms would tell us of this 
atict of friendliness. Nearly every 
¢ the communiqués would com- 
he satisfaction felt by the authori- 
e relations between our soldiers 
le of Luxemburg. Indirectly, 
nburagement was offered to the re- 
‘tendly attitude of our men. 


7 they built a huge casino for the - 
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And then suddenly—Germany and the 
late enemy. A sudden sweep over a cobbled 
street, the crossing of a bridge with a 
statue at the left, and we were in Germany. 
Prosperous fields, a few isolated houses 
from the windows of which no faces looked, 
and then a long village which contrived to 
appear clean in spite of manure piles here 
and there before the houses. Standing on 
the street, well out of the range of splash- 
ing mud, were German civilians, men, 
women and children, not in the least 
starved looking, all staring fixedly at the 
Americans. 

Just a little while before the German 
Army had passed through, undisciplined, 
anxious to get home, eager—many of 
them—to have a hand in the revolution, of 
which rumors had reached them. They 
were met with flags and with cheers. “ Wel- 
come to Our Undefeated Soldiers,” read the 
greetings. 

They went on and the civilians took in 
their flags and waited for us. When our 
first soldiers entered, band playing, flags 
waving, the civilians remained indoors as 
the Belgians and French had four and a 


half years ago when the Germans invaded ° 


them. A day or two later the inhabitants 
were sufficiently used to us to stand in the 
streets. Fear had mostly gone and curiosity 
was strong. 


The Shock of Defeat 


They did not all draw veils over their ex- 
pressions, those first Germans I saw. High, 
clean white houses, and on a high green 
bank a row of five fair, fat two-braided little 
girls. Some little boys standing below them 
wore the soldiers’ caps which have for us 
so many unpleasant associations. What 
struck me most forcibly was that nobody 
looked hungry. In all this Rhenish country 
that I have seen there have been no more 
signs of undernourishment than there would 
be in territory of the same size and popula- 
tion at home. All the people stared—some 
curious, some lowering, some hostile, some 
merely impassive. And everywhere silence 
and an atmosphere, not to be mistaken, of 
loss and astonishment and distress and re- 
sentment. 

For their defeat had come as a shock. 
They had been, if not sure of victory, still 
hopeful of a compromise that would be to 
their advantage. If some soldiers had de- 
serted days before the armistice was signed, 
and if others had cast down their arms, 
there were many who did not know the end 
was coming one hour beforehand. These 
village inhabitants showed something of 
the bewilderment of people who are sud- 
denly awake to a dark situation. The hope 
of victory was gone; the hope of a trium- 
phant peace was gone; two and a half mil- 
lions of men were dead for a Kaiser who 
had run away; manufactures and com- 
merce at a standstill; a place in the sun 
only in the remote future. So they stood 
staring at the young soldiers of the nation 
whose entrance into the war had decided 
their fate. 

Small clean villages; long stretches of 
well-cultivated fields; roads lined with 
fruit trees; over all a chill winter mist. At 
last a town that was practically a city, 
Bitburg, where we halted for some hours. 
For we lived by the day in the advance; we 
never knew where we should spend the 
night till a few hours beforehand, nor how. 
long we should stay; it all depended on the 
movements of the army as indicated in the 
field orders. 

The mere numbers, the mere collectivity, 
of a city carry a pressure of connotation 
unknown in a little village. Bitburg was 
and looked like nothing else but an occu- 
pied city. For all the men in khaki, with 
little German children in hand, for all the 
bilingual young privates chatting easily to 
old women or to young girls leaning from 
windows, Bitburg had the air of a place in 
the hands of its enemies. A multitude of 
details furnished the impression: A big 
French liaison officer striding down the 
middle of the street with his arms a trifle 
akimbo, at whom none of the civilians 
looked until he had passed; an old woman 
vigorously sweeping her steps of mud after 
a soldier had crossed them, the while she 
muttered under her breath; a young 
woman in black who listened with a tight 
smile while an officer gave her some direc- 
tions about his laundry, and who flashed 
after him a look of hatred; an old man try- 
ing timidly to curry favor with a K. P., 
who listened to him indulgently. There 
were countless signs of a conquered people 
anxious not to make matters worse than 
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they were, not yet certain what the Amer- 
lcans were like, perhaps not clear in their 
own minds what attitude they would take 
toward their situation and meantime wish- 
ing to feel their way. Civilians there were 
who looked at our soldiers straight and 
fearlessly and treated them with a friendli- 
ness apparently sincere. 

“The Germans seem all right,’’ soldier 
after soldier said when questioned; “they 
treat us fine. At first they seemed scared 
or mad or something, but now they’re all 
right. They’ve got nothing against the 
Americans.” 

That was said especially by soldiers who 
could speak German and whom I had seen 
chatting with young Friauleins. It was 
said often enough to amaze me. The Ger- 
mans have nothing against the Americans! 
But what have we against the Germans? 
So many of these happy-go-lucky boys of 
ours seem to have forgotten the late un- 
pleasantness. In a way the attitude is a 
hold-over from the psychology that grew 
up in them in Belgium and Luxemburg. 
For days they had been among friendly in- 
habitants who had all the novelty for them 
that the French people lacked. Now they 
were come to another country, where they 
had to have some relaxation. Dusk begins 
here now at half past three; that means a 
good many hours in dark billets with com- 
panions of whom they may occasionally 
grow weary. Even when the Y. M. C. A. 
can hold all the soldiers at once, we secre- 
taries, men and women, cannot spread our- 
selves thin enough to give them all the so- 
cial intercourse they crave. Besides, they 
want other people besides us—people of 
their own age. It is natural for them to pre- 
fer to be on easy terms with the people 
they live among, taking it for granted that 
the most of these are of the right sort. 


The Barrier of Graves 


But even at first the majority of our sol- 
diers were friendly with reservations. On 
that day in Bitburg, standing against the 
fence of one of the headquarters’ offices, I 
talked to a plump young German who was 
very anxious to be agreeable. He said he 
was glad the war was over and that he him- 
self had never fought but had been a work- 
man. 

“Yes, he was!’’ muttered a skeptical 
guard who was listening. ‘‘He’s just boot- 
licking. He must think we are easy to be- 
lieve the Germans’d let a husky young guy 
like that be anywhere but in the trenches. 
I bet he killed a handful of us. They’re dead 
scared of us, that’s all. It’s allright. I don’t 
propose to be mean to them, but at that 
I’m not going to open my mouth and swal- 
low all they put in.” 

We dined with the M. P.’s, and one of 
them, formerly an infantryman, offered his 
views. 

“T’m not certain I’m a fit judge of these 
people,” he said. ‘You see, I’ve had my 
three brothers killed over here—all the rela- 
tives I have. I figure that these people who 
offer to make coffee for you or light you up 
to bed or turn the Kaiser’s picture to the 
wall if you want them to—why, I figure 
they are the same that struck medals and 
gave the children a holiday when the Lusi- 
tania was sunk. They are the same that 
killed my three brothers. Myself, I’m not 
strong for babying the Germans. They’re 
not our allies. They were shelling us to 
glory a few weeks ago—and what they 
would be doing to us now if they could. 
Trouble with our fellows is, either we want 
to fight or we want to be neighborly. It 
isn’t hard for me to keep my distance from 
the Germans. Those three graves up in 
the wheat fields make a barrier between 
them and me, and always will.”’ 

It was moving day for us in Bitburg, our 
division was about to leave the city to the 
division that was supporting us. We are 
billeted now in a little hill-encircled town. 
We’re practically set. There is no more 
suspense as to‘where we shall go; only the 
suspense now of how long it will be be- 
fore the Peace Conference is over and the 
terms to Germany decreed. We’re set, in- 
deed, but we take this job of being an 
army of occupation much as we took the 
fighting. It’s something we want to be done 
with so that we can go home. Down in the 
square the children play in front of the 
cathedral, and the civilians talk in knots, 
and our own men in their dusky-gold uni- 
forms walk by as if they were on a brisk 
errand. The little children are not clinging 
to their hands nor climbing on the trucks. 
We are keeping apart, we and the Germans. 
We are the army of occupation. 
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Experts in. 


ELECTRICITY 
are getting 
BIG PAY 


You will find in HAWKINS 
GUIDES just what you need 
to know about electricity. In 
simple everyday language—complete, 
concise, to the point. Text arranged 
in questions and answers. A complete 
standard course in Electrical Engineer- 
ing. Send for your set today to look over, 


AWKINS 


ELECTRICAL 


3500 PAGES . 
4700 PICTURES “& 
POCKET SIZE 
FLEXIBLE COVERS 
$1 A NUMBER 
$1 A MONTH 
Magnetism—Induction— 
Experiments— Dynamos— 
Electric Machinery — Mo- 
tors—Armatures—Armature 
Windings—Installing of Dynamos—Electrical In- 
strument Testing—Practical Management of Dyna- 
mos and Motors—Distribution Systems—Wiring—Wiring 
Diagrams—Sign Flashers—Storage Batteries—Principles of 
Alternating Currents and Alternators—Alternating Current 
Motors— Transformers — Converters— Rectifiers— Alternating 
Current Systems—Circuit Breakers— Measuring Instruments— 
Switch Boards—Power Stations—Installing—Telephone— 
Telegraph—Wireless—Bells—Lighting—Railways. Also many 
modern Practical Applications of Electricity and Ready Refer- 
ence Index of the 10 numbers. 

Shipped to you FREE. Nota cent to pay until you see 
the books. No obligation to buy unless you are satisfied. 

Send coupon now—today—and get this great help 
library and see if it is not worth $100 to you—you pay 
$1.00 a month for 10 months or return it. 


») 


THEO.AUDEL&CO.,72 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. Please submit for 
examination Hawkins Electrical 
Guides (Price $1 each). Ship at once, 
prepaid, the 10 numbers. If satisfactory, 
I agree to send you $1 within seven days and 
to further mail you $1 each month until paid. 
USE PENCIL 


Signature 


Occupation. 


Employed by. 


Residence. 


Reference S. E. P. 3-8-19 


Isn’t this the 
outdoor profession 
you are looking for? 


Rugged health; fascinating scien- 
tific work on America’s famous 
country estates; association with 
fine fellows; opportunity to 
travel; good income; rapid ad- 
vancement and a permanent 
position guaranteed immedi- 
ately on qualifying. 


Such,is the opportunity offered graduates 
of The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery— 
the only school of its kind in the world. 
Strictly a vocational resident school, oper- 
ated by the Davey Tree Expert Company 
solely to train high-class young men for 
permanent positions in its own organiza- 
tion. Demand for Davey Service is nation- 
wide, coming from such men as Vander- 
bilt, Astor, Armour and Rockefeller, and 
this demand far exceeds the supply. 


The service of the Davey Tree Surgeon is 
highly scientific in character, is interesting 
in the extreme, is a profession that com- 
mands the respect of everybody, and offers 
unlimited opportunity for advancement. 
His day is a day of fresh air and properly 
balanced exercise —a combination that 
means health. Age limits, 19 to 30 years. 
For full particulars address the Secretary 
of The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 
164 Elm St., Kent, Ohio. 


Executive Accountants command big salaries. Thousands of 
firms need them. Only 2,500 Certified PublicAccountantsin 
U.S. Many are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We train 
you thoroly by mail in spare time for C. P. A. examinations 
or executive accounting positions. Knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing unnecessary to begin—we prepare you from the ground 
up. Our course and service are under the supervision of 
William B. Castenholtz, A. M., C. P. A., Former Comp- 
troller and Instructor, University of Illinois, assisted by a 
staff of C. P. A’s, including members of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write 
now for information and free book of Accountancy facts. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 371-HAA, Chicago 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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EAVER BOARD is a product 
of the forests. Great logs of 
spruce are its source of supply. It 
is knotless, crackless manufactured 
lumber, built up into large panels 
ready to be nailed to the studding of 

new buildings and partitions or to 
old cracked walls and ceilings. It 
takes the place of both lath and 
plaster. Due to the patented Sealtite 
process it has an ideal surface for 
painting and decorating. 


You can’t expect 
Beaver Board re- 
sults unless this 
trademark is on 
the back of the 
board you buy. 
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Twelve Years Ago an Idea— 


. Such is the progress of Beaver 
Board. In the short space of a 
dozen years it has grown from a 
pioneer specialty to a staple build- 
ing material in general use 
throughout civilized countries. 


Wherever there are walls and 
ceilings to be built, old cracked 
and papered surfaces to be covered 
up, or useless spaces to be made 
useful, Beaver Board has a real 
economic mission to perform. 


Wherever business is actively en- 
gaged in getting after more business, 
there also Beaver Board is doing a very 
real service. It is surrounding business 
men with comfortable trade winning 
stores and offices. It is providing the 
workers with a long list of conveniences 
—work rooms, lunch rooms, stock rooms. 


But Beaver Board is probably better 
known as a building material for the 
home. It is here that the skilled car- 
penter and the ‘‘man of the house” 
have both been provided with a basic 
material of great practical use. In 
Beaver Board, the carpenter-contractor 
has found a ready ally for new home 
construction. Greater variety, beauti- 
ful paneled effects with opportunity for 
a display of good workmanship, sub- 
stantial surfaces that never will crack, 
good building progress without plaster 
delays, are a few of the good things the 
builder has discovered in Beaver Board. 


For the home owner there are endless 
advantages. Starting in at the top, there 
is the attic, a field for the exercise of a 
little ingenuity that cannot fail of good 
results. Bed rooms, dens, and. play 
rooms for the kiddies are a few of the pos- 
sibilities of the Beaver Board treatment. 
Then come waste spaces anywhere in 


Now a World-Wide Building Material 


the house. The basement is always a 
good subject. In every house where 
Beaver Board was not used in the first 
place there is need for it now. Plaster 
walls and ceilings must crack sooner or 
later—eventually they will have to be 
covered up. 

There is a Beaver Board Dealer in your local- 
ity who will gladly advise you regarding any use 
of Beaver Board you may contemplate. He is 
provided with commercial and home literature. 
‘““Beaver Board in Business”’ and ‘‘ Beaver Board 
and Its Uses”’ are two good books we'll gladly send 


upon request. Ask our Department of Design 
and Decoration for plans and color suggestions. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
11 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES BRANCHES 
at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, and San Francisco. 


CANADA: ENGLAND: 
111 Wall Street, Beaverdale 4 Southampton Row 
Ottawa London, Cc. 


New ZEALAND: 
pucto a any Harris Streets 


AUSTRALIA: 
349 Kent Street Y 
Sydney, N.S. W. Wellington 


Manufacturers also of Beaver Greenboard and Beaver Blackboard. 
Distributors in principal cities, dealers everywhere. 
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Foot Troubles Prevent. 
by the Brown Shaping La: 


HILE the feet are growing r | 
require training—otherwise they 
are likely to develop imperfectly 


Unless the shoes worn during the 
growing years are rightly shaped, the fee 
will be wrongly shaped—for the feet con 
form to the shape of the shoes. 


The Brown Shaping Lasts for each sue 
ceeding age and size reproduce the graceful 
lines of physically perfect feet 


Buster Brown Shoes—the 
only shoes made upon these 
lasts—therefore correctly shape 
the growing feet while they are 
developing. - 


The boy or girl who wears 
Buster Brown Shoes will have 
| : properly shaped feet—free from 

- such defects as broken arches, 
FIRST 8447 LAST 
5 \Grse oT SS 7 : tortured bones, weak ankles 
corns, bunions, etc. 


of 2 to lb 


For Girls For Boys” 


Buster Brown Shoes are made in 


different leathers and many patterns— Note the curve of the instep of this Brown Shaping Last. Each 
button, lace and blucher—high and size is designed to gradually develop the natural beauty 
low—and are sold by good stores of the feet, while giving them proper support at every point. 


everywhere at $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and 
up, according to size and style. 


“Training the Growing Feet” is 
a book every parent should read. It 
shows how the feet develop —why 
sound feet are essential to health 
and explains the new scientific prin- 
ciple in shoemaking. Mailed free, on 
request. 


Brown Shoe Company 


Manufacturers of White House Shoes 
for Men, Maxine Shoes for Women, 
Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and for 
Girls, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes. 
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HEN Henry Taylor 
ook it upon himself to 
ion from the River . 
#Country Club, without seeing fit to consult any of 
qvance, | was constituted a special committee of one 
nistrate with the renegade. I’m good friends with 
yand besides his office is just next door to mine. 
¢ I sidled into his office on that Monday afternoon 
yas in his outside room, watching his stenographer 
3 demonstrated to him the soul-stirring intricacies 
. typewriter he’d bought. 
c, Henry,” I began, ‘‘you wholly fail to realize in 
}yh regard ——” 
» placed a cautious finger on his lips and led me 
private office. Then he closed the door. 
a fail to realize,” I repeated, ‘in what high re- 
” 
e yes; I know all that,” interrupted Henry, “‘and 
» still higher regard the club holds the hundred 
sf yearly dues that from now on I do not pay.” 
ery,” I said reproachfully, “‘it’s not a matter of the 


iv: it is,’ said Henry, quite positively. ‘‘And 
yidred is just as good in my pocket as it is in the 
sf the club. However, old scout, perhaps I ought 
y you something definite—something that'll get 
yur hide. But don’t spread it.” 

cin a thousand years!” I assured him. 

1 comes back to this,” said Henry, leaning over 
«ne confidentially: ‘‘Just recently I’ve come to a 
j-fast conclusion that two thousand dollars a year 
ough.” 

cenough for what, Henry?’’ I asked him. 

4 thousand dollars a year,’’ he repeated, “‘is not 
for a man like me to save. 

cI put it to you: This going on, year after year, 
« laying aside more than two thousand Not 
lis it? Man to man.” . 

22d at Henry. Of course I didn’t know then about 
rfudson and the little French girl, or I shouldn’t 
ared so hard. Or I might have stared harder, 
é But I just sort of stared at Henry; and Henry 
it me. 

¢ know it’s not enough,” said Henry almost savagely. 
¢ Isaid finally, sort of gulping, Iimagine. ‘I agree 
yi, Henry. Not enough.” 

ar indulged himself in a dreamy sort of smile. 

¢ go back,”’ he said, “‘a quarter of a century, we'll 
ul you picture to yourself a youth of twenty-one, 
trting out, with an overweening amibition. Con- 
‘o—an ambition to leave a hundred thousand dol- 
«ind him when he dies. An objective in view, as 
vht say—just that, a hundred thousand dollars. I 
: boy as plain as day,’’ went on Henry. Then 


ik his head a bit dolefully. ‘‘Here I’m forty-five, old 
jad I’ve saved only a fraction of a hundred thou- 
dilars—only a fraction. See?’ 

urse at that time Henry hadn’t told me about 
i, the man milliner of Paris—that dead man mil- 
‘ith his five hundred thousand francs. So I just 
digain. 

s,” I said to Henry. 

7,” went on Henry, rubbing the near-bald spot on 
il, “T’ve got twenty-five more years to live, may- 
‘live, but not to work. You can see, therefore, that 
(picayune two thousand a year—it’s by no means 
Ito put aside. Every little hundred counts. Hence 
snationfrom the club. But don’t spread it, please.”’ 
’t spread it to anybody except Amy. Amy stared 
(ishment. 

«you mean to tell me,’’ cried Amy, ‘“‘that the Henry 
save two thousand dollars every year?”’ 

1 as a matter of course,”’ I assured her; “‘just a turn 
. But it’s not enough, it seems—not for Henry 


ought about it overnight. The more she thought 
he more it didn’t get her anywhere; and Amy 
0 get somewhere or there’s trouble. 

ack to Henry Taylor,’ said Amy, ‘“‘and you 
-confidentially, you know 8 

Isaid. ‘‘I was going back to him, anyway— 
lly, of course.” 

t back to him. 

tenry,” I said, “‘you tell me how you manage 
couple of thousand a year. I’ve got to know 
"ll be trouble.” 

jus hed. 

here again as the representative of the Coun- 
he asked. 

” I said, ‘as the representative of Amy and 


1” said Henry, considering the matter. 
J / 
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“When I told her,” I went on, ‘‘that already you’d laid 
by a good-sized portion of a hundred thousand dollars, 
Amy nearly threw a fit.” 

“Now I didn’t say, you know,” smiled Henry, “that I’d 
put by a good-sized portion of a hundred thousand dollars. 
I said I’d saved only a fraction of a hundred thousand dol- 


lars. There are fractions—and fractions. 
And I didn’t say that I’d put by a couple of 
thousand a year. I only said that two thou- 
sand a year wasn’t enough for a man like me 
to save. When you came to me as the en- 
voy of the Country Club I had to tell you 
something to save my face. Millie and I 
have saved our faces to about a hundred 
other people in the same way in the past few 
weeks. It sort of workstoo. It worked 
with you, didn’t it?”’ 

“‘Tt’s working yet,’’ I said. gs 

“Since it’s you and Amy,” went on 
Henry, ‘“‘I think you’re entitled to be 
let in on this good thing. You ought 
to have the facts and nothing but the 
facts. So here goes.” . 

So then Henry told me about Carter 
Judson and the man milliner of Paris 
I just mentioned—not forgetting, too, 
Celeste, the little French girl, the pretty 
little thing who goes mooning round day 
after day in one of our cemeteries here 
in River City, trying to pick out a 
cozy little nook to be buried in. 

“Only,’”’ Henry reminded me 
particularly, ‘“‘don’t spread it, 
old scout.” 

Eo NiOnsaeLasai@s cc Lawl tes 

So here’s the story: 


It all goes back to an afternoon 
not so very long ago, when Mrs. 
Henry Taylor found herself rid- 
ing in Mrs. Carter Judson’s new- 
est touring car. At Mrs. Carter 
Judson’s invitation she’was specding 
with Mrs. Judson to a charity bridge- 
whist party somewhere in town. And 
you will understand very distinctly 
that she did not want to be riding in 
Mrs. Judson’s new car at Mrs. Jud- 
son’s invitation. She wanted Mrs. 
Judson to ride in her car at her invi- 
tation—and Mrs. Henry Taylor didn’t 
have a car; in fact, she had never had 
a car. 

Mrs. Henry Taylor was conscious 
that Mrs. Judson was going volubly 
into details about this latest model. 
Mrs. Taylor listened without really 
hearing anything; in fact, it was all she could do to choke 
back tears. The Carter Judsons were her neighbors; and 
to her mind, I imagine, they had everything—everything 
that Mrs. Henry Taylor didn’t have. 

“Any li’l’ ole car, so long as it’s a car,’’ Mrs. Carter 
Judson assured her, ‘‘will do for me. But Carter will not 
buy a car that costs less than fifteen hundred. That’s 
Carter! He wants me to have My land!” shrieked 
Mrs. Judson. 

“TI promised Carter I’d drive down to his office before 
I went to the whist. We’re selling one of our vacant lots 
and I’ve got to sign a deed.” 

Selling one of their vacant lots! You get it? Mrs. Henry 
Taylor wished that she could sell a vacant lot. She wished 
she had one to sell—or one to keep, for that matter. But 
she brought up all standing, with a smile. 

““We’ve got lots of time,” she said. “Let’s go to his 
office; and you can sign the deed.” 

“‘T guess we'd better, after all,” said Mrs. Judson. 

So they went. The Monumental Life offices are on the 
eleventh floor of the Monumental Life Building. So up 
they shot to the eleventh floor and located Carter in his 
private office, where he was sitting at a three-hundred- 
dollar mahogany desk, with a private stenographer on 
either side of him, dictating several things at once, and 
looking—as Carter Judson always does—as though he’d 
just stepped out of a bandbox. He jumped up as they 
came in, and shook hands, and pressed buttons, and or- 
dered chairs placed, and dismissed his two stenographers, 
and made his wife and Mrs. Taylor very much at home. 
Then he took the deed out of his pocket and had Mrs. 
Carter Judson sign it. 


\sborne 


When He Was Or 
dered Home Celeste 
Followed inthe First 
Boat She Could Get 


“Now, do you know,’’ he 
said, ‘‘my notary has just left! 
IT held him until the last mo- 
ment too. Do you mind waiting until I scout round 4 
“Why,” interposed Mrs. Henry Taylor, “Mr. Taylor is 
a master, and ——” 

“So he is!’”’ said Carter Judson, very much relieved, for 
his desk was piled up high with work. “‘ You know how it 
is—when there’s no call for a notary I can get a dozen. 
When I need one badly Good night! 
Fine! Mr. Taylor’s on the thirteenth floar. 
You can run up there and do the trick, and take 
the deed along.” 

So up they went. And when they reached 
Henry Taylor’s law office Mrs. Henry Taylor 

knocked at the door. Mrs. Carter Judson 
laughed. She knew all about offices. Carter 
Judson had lost a crackajack stenographer 
when he married Mrs. Carter Judson. 

“You old-fashioned thing, you!’’said Mrs. 
Judson. ‘“‘People don’t knock at office 
doors; they walk right in.” 

So they walked right in. And there, in his 
outer office, with a curious office boy watch- 
ing him from a corner of the room—there 
sat Henry Taylor, his hair sort of tousled 
and his face sort of flushed, all scrunched 
up over an old battered typewriting ma- 
chine, pounding away for dear life. Out of 
the corner of her eye Mrs. Carter Judson 
could have noted, and probably did note, 
that the machine was of the vintage of 1910, 
or worse. 

“Henry,” cried his wife, ‘“‘here’s Mrs. 
Judson! What are you doing out here with 
the typewriting machine?’”’ 

Henry, a bit abashed, ushered them into 
his private room. He tousled his hair some 
more and flushed a bit deeper, I suppose. 
As a matter of fact, he acted like a man 
who’d been caught in the perpetration of a 
-felony. 

““Where is Miss Hancy?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Taylor. 

“Why,” explained Henry, ‘‘my stenog- 
rapher’s laid up, and 24 

“Laid up?”’ echoed Mrs. Henry Taylor, 
without thinking. “Funny! I could have 
sworn I saw her on the street not half an 
hour ago.” 

‘She is laid up,” repeated Henry, gulping 
abit. ‘‘Bestlaid plans of mice and men 
Mistakes in best-regulated families. I had 

a hurry-up job and couldn’t get a stenographer for love 

or money. So there you are! Mrs. .Judson, 

you’ve signed -this, I take it, freely and without any 

fear, threats or compulsion of or from your husband?” 
“T imagine so,”’ smiled Mrs. Judson. 

Whereupon Henry affixed his signature and his rub- 
ber stamp and his seal to the document. 

When Mrs. Henry Taylor got home, late that afternoon, 
she confronted Henry with—well, blazing eyes. 

“‘Millie!’”’ cried Henry, a bit alarmed. ‘‘Why, what’s 
the matter?” 

“T never was so mortified in all my life!’’ said Henry 
Taylor’s wife. 

“At what?” 

“You,” cried Mrs. Taylor—‘‘sitting in your outside 
office, doing your own typewriting! It looked like time.” 

“Good Lord, Millie!” said Henry. ‘It’s no disgrace.” 

“Tt is, when Mrs. Judson sees it,’”’ said Henry’s wife. 

“Millie,” said Henry, “‘don’t you know that the Presi- 
dent of the United States =f 

“T know he does,”’ she returned; “‘but it’s one thing to 
have a little correspondence machine at the side of your 
desk in your private office for occasional use—as Carter 
Judson has—and it’s quite another thing to sit in your 
outside office, with a dirty little office boy, hammering 
away on that terrible old machine like a—like a law stu- 
dent. It looked like time! Henry, your whole law office 
looked like time! It did! It did!” 

Well, she was right—in a way. Henry’s office did look 
like time. So does mine, for that matter. But there are 
lots of us who do a very tidy little business in offices that 
look like time. And Henry told her so. 

“Tf I had the money,” Henry told her, ‘I could rent an 
office that didn’t look like time. I could fix it up so that 
it, didn’t look like time. But I haven’t got the money— 
there’s the rub.” 

“Why couldn’t you wait until Miss Hancy got back to 
the office?”’ went on Millie. ‘I’m sure I saw her on the 
street,” (Continued on Page 115) 
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dvertising Man 


¥ bygone days, who wore long flowing ties and 


jled his sentences with ponderous polysyllabic words to show 
yw much he knew, does not exist today. | 


lhe advertising man who 


es new records for himself and 
his company today is just the opposite of 
. He is before all else a crisp and clean-cut business 
#. His middle name is ACTION. He watches costs as close- 
*s a crabbed auditor and yet he’s wise enough to SPEND by 
Brads and by hundred thousands. He’s a man with vision 
iihand to lay his business-building plans not only for this 


jath and for this year, but for ten years ahead. 


Ind the advertising men of 


\nerica today have a far more vital 


11 important function to perform than they 
ae ever had before. With economy of time and energy 
10st vital factor, with competition growing keener every day, 
71 new and complex selling problems coming up, the adver- 
sig men have got to give each salesman on the firing line a 
eer backing than he’s ever had. They’ve got to send ahead of 
vcy selling force a powerful barrage of selling shells so that the 
position will be battered down before the salesmen call. 


or this barrage the adver- 


sing man has two main types of 


ilnance at his command—high calibered artil- 
ey and RAPID-FIRE GUNS. His artillery consists 
f ages in the daily, weekly, and monthly publications; and his 
aidfire gun is that most modern weapon of the business world 
dvhich all men now turn for quick and most decisive action 
iterin an emergency or foramain attack—the MULTIGRA PH. 


For all their rapid-fire work 


they put their main dependence in 
the Multigraph, because it fires 5000 shots an 


hour, because it’s ready for attack at any instant, and 
because the cost of shells it fires is 25 to 75 per cent below 
the cost of ammunition prepared by old-time methods, 
whether that ammunition be in the form of folders, cir- 
culars, mailing cards or letters. 


It works so quickly that if 


the order to “advance tonight”’ is 


given, you may be sure your Multigraph bar- 
rage of selling shells will GO TONIGHT. You do not 
have to telephone the rear for help and you do not have 
to wait until tomorrow or perhaps next week, depending 
on slow-footed messengers or incompetent auxiliaries who 
may not care a whoop in Texas whether you win the fight 
or not. You do not have to let the proper moment for 
attack slip by, nor is your plan divulged to any living 
soul outside your own headquarters. 


If there is any advertising 


man, or any other man, still unfa- 


miliar with the workings of this RAPID- 
FIRE GUN, we'll gladly send him ammunition samples 
and full details if he’ll fill out the coupon and mail it in. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 


L/L 
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lultigra Our line is =} 
40th St., Cleveland, Ohio Name Official Position 
iy 0° full information about the rapid-, Town. 3 S.E. P.3-8 


Street Address 


—s 
— 
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Take that from Webster’s Dictionary. 


Still there’s a choice: The motion picture comedies fol- 
lowing the flash of that word Paramount on the screen are 
sure-fire laugh-stuff always, everywhere. All you have to be 
is human. 


It really matters little which you will have. They’re all 
Paramount Comedies — 


Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies, from the studios of 
Mack Sennett, the man who invented the moving picture 
comedy. Mack Sennett—always two jumps ahead of the rest 
in his frantic flivvers, his hullabaloo of flying feet, his merry 
melange of pretty girls; trained bears and cross-eyed gentle- 
men, knowing cats and somber dogs—in a here’s-tolaughter 


Paramount-Sennett 
“Cupip’s Day OFF” 
“NEVER Too OLD” 

“Rip AND STITCH—TAaILors”” 
“East LYNNE WITH 
VARIATIONS”’ 
Two Every Month 


trace g REM HS ann 
Ey ot 


Paramount-Arbuckle 
“MOONSHINE” 
“Goop-Nicut NursE”’ 
““CAMPING OuT”’ ° 
“LOVE” 

One Every Month 


VOYVOVOYVONY 
600000000 0 
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LAUGH—an expression of mirth peculiar to the human 
species. (“That man is a bad man who has not within ° 
him the power of a hearty LAUGH.’’) 


The best theatres show a new Paramount Comedy every week 
Here are the titles of the recent releases 


CET ee Eo 
: FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


» ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vce Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE ei a 
* NEW YORK 


090709090902 0 
0OVQ0000U 


pot-pourri that searches out your funny spot — Paramount- 
Mack Sennett Comedies. 


The whimsical, deft-lightness of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew in Paramount-Drew Comedies —“Henry” and “Polly”— 
seeing yourselves as others look at you — 


The fun-poking satire, sparkling in every second, of 
Paramount-James Montgomery Flagg Comedies, prodding good- 
naturedly at our very human weaknesses — ; 


The hearty, boisterous play of “Fatty” Arbuckle in 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies—treating the improbable with 
the comic seriousness of the master of farce — 


How will you have your laughs? All right, have "em your 


way. You'll have plenty of company. Only don’t be stingy — 
bring the folks ! 


Paramount-James 
Montgomery Flagg 
‘*PERFECTLY FIENDISH 
FLANNIGAN, OR THE HART 
OF THE DREADFUL WEST” 
‘“IMPROPAGANDA” 
“ONE Every MINUTE” 
Two Every Month 


Paramount-Drew 
“ROMANCE AND RINGS” 
““ONCE A Mason” 


One Every Month 
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cl 
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(Continued from Page 111) 
a doubt you saw her on the street,’’ said 


she was sick,” his wife reminded him. 
t,” admitted Henry, “just to save my face.” 
your face?” 

eturned Henry. ‘“‘Asa matter of fact, I had 
0. You see, my dear, you can’t hire stenog- 

edit and you can’t pay them on credit. 
ot to have the cash. And, as a matter of fact, I 
the cash. So I had to let her go.” i 
s to me,” said Millie Taylor, ‘that we never 
q ” . 

that way to me, too,’ said Henry. “I know men 
3 than I am who seem to be rolling in it. Case 
‘-there’s Carter Judson, Millie B 
‘r Judson!’’ echoed Millie. 
let loose on Henry about Carter Judson, Car- 
's new car, and Carter Judson’s office. 
ate,’ she went on; ‘‘and spacious. And with 
‘and Oriental rugs, and mahogany furniture— 
lbookeases.”’ 
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Carter shook his head dolefully. 

“Mr. Taylor,” he said, “‘you’ve got the right idea. You 
just stick your money in the bank and say nothing to any- 
body. You keep down expenses; you don’t care a hang 
about making a splash. Not you! But I’m going to quit. 
Two thousand a year is not enough.” 

“Not enough for what?” asked Henry. 

“Not enough,” said Carter, “‘for a man like me to save.” 

Henry was startled, sure enough. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Henry, “that you make 
a habit of putting by two thousand a year?” 

“Why not?” said Carter, as though the thing were not 
worth arguing. ‘I’m getting six. If I couldn’t lay aside 
two thousand dollars every year I’d consider myself ready 
for the junk pile. But it’s not enough,’’ he kept repeating. 
“T tell you, Mr. Taylor, it’s not enough.” 

So you see now where Henry Taylor got his offhand side 
remarks tome. He plagiarized—that’s all; and I’m forced 
to say he did it with considerable success. Be that as it 
may, Henry and his wife brushed up on their game of 
bridge, and when they’d got through brushing up they 


urse!’’ said 
}Why not? He’s 


yeople under him. 

2 they bow and 
Their necks de- 
upnit. And Carter, 
-waty or thirty men 
an—they bow and 
»iturn. J can talk 
e resident of the 
matal Life just as 
alng to you; but | 
r.dson can’t. Car- 
nut it all over me 
‘rard—I can put it 
er im in another.”’ 
enust be a very 
‘fet man,” sighed - 
‘lylor. 

es,” said Henry; 
‘yy Carter Judson 
hesand dollars a 


es 


s hat all?” cried 


nn’ that enough?” 
nry. “‘I make 

-rit—myself.”” 

» yuldn’t quite re- 

th;. 

hi to tell it to her 


et 
ol mean to say,” 
Mlie, “that, after 
ig ll expenses, you 
/@ much money as 
t idson does?” 
oletimes I make 
aid Henry. 

(n’t believe it!” 
hi wife. 
llt happened to be true. But Henry, to satisfy her, 
d wt his little book and showed her it was true. 
then," said Millie, ‘““‘he must have money—or she 
hve money. You can’t tell me i. 
nt Taylor yawned. 
t go toa movie after supper,” he suggested; ‘‘we’re 
Sc; of in the dumps.” 
‘hie it is again!” wailed Millie. “I promised Mrs. 
onhat we'd run over there to-night and brush up on 
¢.1 wish I hadn’t. I hate to face that woman after 
i u at your machine to-day—and her-in her ma- 
t go,” said Henry. “I’ve got an ax to grind. 
’Something about Carter Judson that I must find 


{ 

ellthey had their dinner—a dinner cooked by Mrs. 
ry aylor’s cook and served by Mrs. Henry Taylor’s 
id‘irl. Then they ran over to the Carter Judsons 
pised a few rounds of bridge, and took a spin in the 
© The new car gave Henry the lead for which he 
eTping. 


ai 


e made a hole in your bank account, Judson,” 
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“Do you know why?” went on Henry. ‘I never have 
the money; I never have any money. That’s the fact. 
Now why?” 

Millie shook her head. She bridled just a bit. 

“Not by the widest stretch of imagination, Henry,” she 
returned, ‘“‘can I be called an extravagant woman. Mrs. 
Carter Judson, yes—but Mrs. Henry Taylor, no.” 

“That’s the point,”’ wailed Henry. “If we were extrava- 
gant we’d have something to show, wouldn’t we? We’d 
have a reputation as spenders. We’d make a splash where 
now we don’t even cause a ripple. Look what we’ve got. 
Just nothing! Carter Judson owns his house. I don’t— 


though I’ve paid McGuire enough rent.to own it in the 


years we’ve lived here. You’ve got no furs to speak of and 
no jewels to speak of.” 

“T don’t call two maids extravagant—for people in our 
station,” said Millie. ‘‘ My mother always had two maids. 
And we only pay them thirty-five and thirty ——” 

“And their board,”’ said Henry. 

“And their board,’ assented Millie; ‘‘and that isn’t 
much. Half the time Mrs. Carter Judson doesn’t have a 

maid at all. But there’s 
a reason for that: She’s 


so particular they can’t 
get along with her. She 
admits that herself.”’ 

““And then, of course,’’ 
went on Henry, ‘Carter 
Judson hasn’t any chil- 
dren—and we’ve got Jun- 
ior.” 

Yes, of course; there it 
was again! But other peo- 
ple had children. And the 
Henry Taylors only had 
one. And Junior had been 
sent to pay schools; but, 
then, lots of children went 
to pay schools in River 
City. It really was a ne- 
cessity, as Millie pointed 
out; for River City’s sys- 
tem of public education 
was less than average. And 
then Junior had been sent 
to a university. 

Henry figured that up 
on a piece of paper. 

“There’s a thousand a 
year right there,” said 
he—‘“‘not counting, of 
course, Junior’s wardrobe, 
and his trips home, and 
his pocket money, and the 
boxes of perishable goods 
that went down to Junior 
by express, and ——”’ 

“And _ besides,’’ Millie 
reminded Henry, “‘since 
he’s been in .France he’s 
cost us just nothing, don’t 
you see? And he’s been 
there a year at least.” 

Yes; since Junior had 
gone away he’d cost them 
just nothing—except, of 
course, a thousand that it 
stood them in to get Junior 
his lieutenant’s outfit. 
But, as Millie had pointed 
out at the time, it seemed 
only the right thing to do. 
Junior might never come 


went home. And when they got home Henry sprang Car- 
ter’s side remark on Millie. 

“‘T don’t believe,” said Millie, ‘that he puts aside that 
much every year.” 

“T do,” said Henry. Part of Henry’s business is to 
know for sure when a man’s telling him the truth. “I do,” 
repeated Henry; ‘‘and it’s up to us to see what Carter 
Judson does on four thousand a year that we can’t do on 
SiX ion e 

“They’ve got everything that we ought to have,”’ said 
Millie with emphasis. 

“Tet’s see about it,” said Henty: ‘‘They’ve got the 

r ” 
ee And,” added Millie, ‘‘she has furs; and Carter gives 
her at least one good diamond once every year.” 

And it was true. And Henry Taylor, figuratively speak- 
ing, tore his hair. 

“Millie,” he said, “if there’s anything on God’s earth 
that I’ve always wanted to do, it is to give you presents— 
presents that show. Other men give their wives five- 
hundred-dollar brooches for Christmas. And I don’t.” 

Now Millie had noticed that other men did and that 


Henry didn’t. 


back to them alive! Yes, 
it had been the decent 
thing to do. ‘‘And I’m sure,” said Millie, ‘‘I’ve always 
been a careful spender.” 

“Anyway,” said Henry, “Junior got his commission 
over a year ago.” 

And then the front-door bell rang. The servants were 
in bed—or out; so Henry answered the ring. And there 
stood Junior in his lieutenant’s uniform with his service 
stripes on his sleeve; Junior and something else besides— 
the little French girl I mentioned; the shy little French 
girl, clinging to his arm and peering up, half afraid, at 
Henry Taylor! 

‘“Mother!” yelled Henry as Junior and the little girl 
came in. 

And Millie came on the double-quick, wondering. And 
she rushed toward Junior, with his name on her lips; and 
Junior rushed toward her. But they both stopped, for 
Millie caught sight of the little French girl and stood, a 
frozen statue, staring at her—shocked. But Junior just 
put his arm round the little French girl and thrust her 
forward toward his father. 

“Mom and Pop!” he cried, bravely enough. “This is 
Celeste. This is my little wife. She’s scared, Pop; she’s 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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Business speaks in figures. 


The L an pag uU a 4 e Sales, profits, payrolls, accounts—figures. 


Statistics, comparisons, the raw materials 
f of good management—figures. 


That is why machines which handle figures 
automatically, rapidly, economically, perform 
a real service to all business. 


e é 
That is why Burroughs Machines play so 
usmness large a part in modern business. | 


HE wastefulness of having clerks mul- 
tiply (or divide, or add, or subtract) with 
pen and pencil is staggering, when compared 


The Calculator is a typical Burroughs product, 
well-built and durable, sound in mechanical prin- 
ciple, with ingenious devices which safeguard 
accuracy and increase speed. It is light and con- 
venient—and the $175 model has capacity up to 
99,999,999.99. Consult your banker or telephone 
book for the address of the nearest Burroughs 
office (there are 207 in the United States and 
Canada, and others in principal cities abroad) and 
ask for information about the Calculator or other 
of the standard Burroughs models. 
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with the economy of calculating on the 
Burroughs Machine that is built especially 
for such figuring jobs—the figuring that pro- 
vides and verifies totals used in all book- 
keeping records. 


The Calculator doesn’t write down any 
figures; it performs all the figuring processes 
and puts the answer in plain sight on its dials. 


There’s no figuring on paper, no mental— 
and fallible—calculating. Just the pressure of 
certain keys—and the answer. 


That’s how the Burroughs Calculator saves 
man-power—multiplying the capacity of 
every clerk by making short work of long 
processes. 


e@ 

The work of the Calculator is as uni- 
versal as figuring. Some of its most-used 
applications are extending and checking 
invoices; figuring payrolls; preparing cost- 
figures; proving freight bills and allow- 
ances; making estimates; converting for- 
eign currency; figuring selling prices, 
profits, etc.; totaling sales by classes, 
calculating interest, checking all sorts of 
calculations, etc., etc. 


HE Calculator does multiplying, divid- 
ing, etc., with the same speed and economy 
that other Burroughs Machines do simple add- 


ing and listing and larger ones the posting of 


ledgers. Its opportunities to earn and save 
for you are many—for every business has a 
great deal of miscellaneous figure-work to 
which the Burroughs principle is just as 
applicable (through the Calculator) as it is 
to adding and ledger posting (through other 
Burroughs Machines). 


In thousands of American businesses which 
use the Burroughs Calculator it has been 
found that one operator does the work of three 
or four clerks with pen and pencil. 


Ply 
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For Three Years Hudson 
Super-Sixes Have Led 


Super-Six leadership was first established 
on the speedway. There it showed such per- 
formance and endurance as immediately 
placed it in the front as the greatest stock 
car that had ever attempted such feats. 


But present Hudson leadership does not rest upon what it 
has done in establishing the best time for one hour, or for one 
hundred miles, or for its twenty-four-hour performance, or for 
having made the best time in the greatest hill climb that 


There are Seven was ever held, when it climbed to the top of Pikes Peak. 
Hudson Models The Super-Six is not distinguished because of any one 
Two open and notable performance, although it holds more such records 
five closed than any other car. 

The Their greatest proof of Hudson leadership is expressed in 
7-passenger the satisfaction in daily operation of 60,000 Super-Sixes. That 
p AY, ae soon made the Super-Six the largest selling fine car in the world. 


Acknowledged by Rivals 


The Super-Six has not only influenced the mechanical design of other 
cars. It leads in body designing. 


Hudson body designs are the standard of motordom. They are never 
freakish and although new types are always being developed, they never 
seem out-of-date. There is always a new model Hudson Super-Six, which 
six months or a year later, is sure to appear as the new model of some 
other car. 


This is not a mere boast. Everyone in touch with motor car develop- 
ment knows how the Sedan, the Touring Limousine, the Speedster, the 
Cabriolet, the Limousine and the Town Car models, that first appeared on 
the Super-Six chassis, have served as patterns for other cars. Hudson 
owners always get the latest models. They may always know that the 
latest Hudson model will remain in vogue for a longer period than that 
of any other car because it sets the vogue. 


Full production of Hudsons will not be reached before June. Until 
then buyers of open models will have to supply their wants from the 
limited stocks of those few dealers who may have such cars. 


- Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


(1020) 8 
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«f. And she’s all alone; she hasn’t a soul in the 
me—and us. And she’s the dearest little girl 
ame down the pike! And she’s my wife.” 


shut the door as though she was afraid some of 
yors would see what was going on. Then they all 
¢fted into the living room and Junior explained. 
+, at all shamefaced about it. He spoke straight 
hohoulder—too much so for Millie. But Henry’s 
jisned; he liked to hear Junior talk like that. And 
-d them he hadn’t kept it back because of any- 
yas ashamed of or that Celeste was ashamed of. 
a/that. But he’d felt all along that until Mom saw 
e’d be worrying herself sick. So he hadn’t writ- 
{about it; and he hadn’t said a word, even when 
bk to camp over here. 
| fey’d been married for—well, months; they’d 
-4\ France. And when he was ordered home Celeste 
lived in the first boat she could get, and she had 
4a New York hotel until he’d been discharged. 
«just been discharged. Celeste did her share of 
sining. She spoke perfectly good English. 
js terrible thing,”’ she admitted, “‘for an American 
saike Henri’s to find she has a French girl for her 
fe But it just had to be!” she assured them, with 
her shoulders. “So here we are.” 
|, ey were. There was no gainsaying that. 
‘ak room was on the third floor, front. And it had 
ejvated and redecorated against his return—and 
js:d, too, a bit. That was only right, since he was 
¢ ick a hero. 
| tere was nothing for it but to send them up to 
od. 
sens like sacrilege!’’ Millie said to Henry when the 
ws dark and quiet. 
1s: that room had been a shrine to Millie. And now 
-pfaned. 
ines of war!”’ said Henry good-humoredly. He 
{i the profanation quiet so keenly, but he did feel 
hig else. ‘Just two mouths more to feed,” he 
le to himself; but he didn’t mention it to Millie. 
went to sleep and had bad ,dreams. He was 
+o them at times. Once in the night he had a 
a, and cried out. Junior came tumbling down the 
iris pyjamas to see what was the matter. 
‘sist your father’s nerves,’’ said Millie. “‘Every- 
sl right.” 
_Jnior could see that everything wasn’t all right. 
oer,” he cried, “you'll like her! You'll have to 
er Mother, she’s a dear!”’ 
il xe her for your sake, Junior,’’ sobbed Millie. 
9 ays passed, frigid and uneventful. Millie was 
ail Celeste just moped. Junior realized how things 
soig. His mother’s attitude, which outwardly was 
atzould be desired, didn’t worry him on his own 
at It was months now since he had first learned to 
fi himself. But Celeste was suffering—suffering 
lyit is true. And he didn’t want her to suffer; he 
n have her suffer. 
ant day he took his mother into her own bed- 
ai shut the door. 
isin, Mom,” he said: “‘Pop’s in a bad way. }He had 
enf his nightmares last night—I heard him. You 
yat that means; he’s just run down—that’s all. 
soto have a little rest; and so have you. And if we 
lye the place to ourselves—for a week, say— 
‘evould be herself again. Take Pop for a run some- 
. ? ldo you good. And when you get back y 
wntioned the matter to Henry that night and 
yillfor it. Henry was, in fact, allin. Celeste didn’t 
‘In—except that he kept telling himself he had two 
asnore to feed. No; what worried him was money. 
asiothing but a conduit—so he felt. All that came 
wright out again. And that didn’t worry him so 
, 3 What did worry him was the thought of 
t idson making a show and putting away two thou- 

ars every year. It was a mystery he hadn’t 

Lone that he couldn’t solve, somehow. It was 
igiim sick. 
Ws glad Junior had suggested a trip; he wanted to 
W7 somewhere and think—wanted to concentrate. 
‘ny patriotically took a couple of Liberty Loan Bonds 
f is safe-deposit box—he had bought them, he re- 
‘d, when he ought to have paid his grocer’s bill— 
aiotically sold them to his bank. Millie packed up. 
thy ran.down to Atlantic City for a week. 
dhen it happened! It was on the third day of their 
+h tragedy stretched forth a grisly hand and clutched 
y 'aylor by the throat. 
Ys lounging one afternoon in a beach chair, watch- 
etrong waves play havoc with the bathers—lolling 
eniortably, half drowsing, half waking—when his 
1 Was attracted somehow to some commotion on 
°dwalk just in front of his own hotel. People were 

A crowd gathered. Henry hustled over; he 
very swiftly what the trouble was. The trouble 
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She had been overcome in a shop somewhere on the 
Boardwalk, and they had found the name of her hotel in 
her bag and had brought her home. Henry made known 
his identity and swept the crowd aside; and under his 
direction they carried Millie up to their room. Henry 
telephoned the clerk for a doctor, who immediately came. 

It was appendicitis, it seemed. The doctor, without an 
instant’s hesitation, phoned for a private ambulance, and 
ordered Millie to a local hospital, whither she was immedi- 
ately transported. Henry went along and arranged for 
nurses and a private room, and particular attention. 

There was an operation—a successful one, it seemed. 
But Millie wasn’t so successful; her heart was very bad. 
The doctors, of course, were not responsible for that. 
Millie hovered between life and death for a long, long while. 
She lingered for weeks. Finally there was transfusion of 
blood—extreme measures. Then one day she died. 

Now here was the strange part about it all: Henry was 
positive—very positive—that he had wired Junior about 
his mother. He was so positive about it that he dismissed 
the matter from his mind and didn’t wire again. But 
every once in a while he wondered vaguely why he hadn’t 
heard from Junior—why Junior hadn’t come. Millie’s 
death, somehow, didn’t seem near so strange to him as 
Junior’s absence. He couldn’t understand that. 

‘There were other things he couldn’t understand. The 
mere fact of Millie’s dying seemed, somehow, a very simple 
matter to Henry. It wasn’t that he had prepared himself 
for it—that he had steeled himself against it. He knew 
that, under normal conditions, Millie’s passing would have 
caused him intense grief; for he’d been always intensely in 
love with Millie, as Millie had been with him. But the 
mere fact that she was dead—that seemed the least im- 
portant thing of all. 

“They don’t give me time even to feel sorry about it,” 
Henry told himself. : 

You see, it was the bills. You can’t be seriously ill in 
Atlantic City—or anywhere else, for that matter—with a 
private room and paid nurses, and the best of attention, 
and high-class surgeons, and transfusions and things—you 
can’t sow wind of that kind without reaping the whirlwind. 
Henry had come down to Atlantic City with a couple of 
hundred dollars in his pocket; and his money had all gone 
for—well, delicacies, and certain special appliances that 
he’d volunteered to send for and pay for. His money had 
just gone, somehow. He’d paid his hotel something on 
account, but very little. And he had no money to speak of 
in the bank. And Junior didn’t come! That was another 
simple fact, just like Millie’s death, which he couldn’t 
worry over. 

No; he couldn’t worry over his own private feelings— 
there were more urgent things at hand. The bills—and 
they had to be paid somehow. It was all well enough to 
tell hospitals and doctors and nurses to send their bills to 
his office up in River City; but their business lay with 
transients. 

And that wasn’t all. He had to get home and do more 
arranging. Things had to be done for Millie that belonged 
of right to a woman in her station of life. River City 
would expect certain things of Henry Taylor—the decen- 
cies, more than the decencies. And, besides that, Millie 
was his wife—his beloved wife. 

And while he tried to think, tried to focus on how much 
she had meant to him, and what a big, big hole she had left 
behind, one appalling fact smote him with tremendous 
force: He had no burial plot! A burial plot was real 
estate, and it had to be paid for in good hard cash. And 
Henry had no cash. 

There it was—he had no cash. And, of course, Junior 
had no cash. Henry had credit in River City, but only at 
the stores. His bank wouldn’t have loaned him a ten-cent 
piece. And Millie had no people; and neither had he. 

Suddenly he thought of Carter Judson. He gritted his 
teeth as he did so. Carter Judson thought of Henry as a 
miser, stowing away a large wad of bills at the end of every 
week or month. No; he couldn’t wire to Carter Judson. 
But he must get to River City—that’s all. He must get 
back home and arrange somehow. Hotels, you will under- 
stand, are not charitable institutions, And Henry’s lug- 
gage—and Millie’s—consisted of a steamer trunk. And 
Henry owed for weeks of board and lodging. The hotel 
people didn’t know him, and they kept sending in their 
bills with maddening regularity. 

Once the cashier spoke to him about it—nicely, of 
course. Henry somehow felt that he was being watched. 
He slunk in and out like a whipped cur—at least that’s 
how he felt. And he didn’t know just what to do. He had 
a feeling that they’d never let him go. So he did a crazy 
thing; it seemed natural enough to him at the time in his 
overwrought condition. He climbed down a fire escape, 
got safely to the ground and made tracks for the station. 
There was a train about due and Henry rushed in to the 
window to buy a ticket. 

Well, he didn’t have the money to buy a ticket. There 
he was! But he had to take that train—and the train was 
pulling into the station. He thought of his watch—he 
would give his watch to the conductor as security. That 
settled that. So he made a dive for the train and found 
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himself at the tail end of a clamoring crowd that were 
boarding it. Slowly they melted into the coaches and 
Henry stepped aboard. 

He didn’t get far; he had one foot on the platform when 
a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder. Henry was 
jerked backward from the steps. He didn’t see the owner 
of the hand, but he knew the heavy hand was the hand of 
the hotel detective. 

“Junior! Junior! Junior!’’ cried Henry—just why, he 
didn’t know. Then he struggled like mad in the powerful 
grip of that detective. And the train pulled out. 

And then Henry Taylor woke up. 

It was true there was a hand upon his shoulder; but it 
was Millie’s hand—she was shaking him. Yes; he was still 
on the beach, where he’d dozed off while Millie did the 
shops. He’d had another of his nightmares. 

““They’ll think you’re crazy!’’ whispered Millie. ‘You 
called frantically for Junior. I got here just in time.” 

Henry looked at his watch. Inside of ten minutes he 
had dreamed away two months! He rubbed his eyes and 
blinked at Millie. 

“Well, why didn’t he come?” he complained. 

“Why should he?” asked Millie. 

Then Henry woke up in earnest and they walked back 
to the hotel. Henry said he shied a bit, even then, when he 
passed the clerk’s desk. And when they’d reached their 
room he started in to pack his grip. 

“What-all are you doing, Henry?” gasped his wife. 

‘Millie,’ said Henry, keeping that nightmare to him- 
self, ‘I’m homesick for Junior. I’m going home.” 

“Oh, so am I!” cried Millie. ‘‘Let’s go right away.” 

They got back to River City and surprised Junior and 
his bride just as the two were sitting down to dinner. 
Celeste wore a fetching little white apron; her face was 
flushed, as though she had been cooking over a stove. She 
started up in alarm as they entered the dining room. 

““Wait!’’ she cried. ‘‘I shall have something for you 
in a jiffy.” , 

“Where are you going?’’ demanded Millie. “‘Nora will 
attend to us, Celeste.”’ 

“Ah,” said Celeste, ‘“you must pardon—but there is 
no Nora.” 

‘‘Well, ring for Mary, then,” said Millie. 

“There is no Mary,’ wailed Celeste. “‘They both have 
gone.” 

“Gone!” echoed Millie. 

“They have left,’’ said Celeste, shaking her head. “‘It is 
all my fault. Henri, here—the big stupid!—he told me to 
go ahead and run the house. And I know only one way 
to runa house. And the minute I put my little nose into 
their ice box—voild!—they get out.” 

“My land!” said Millie. 

“Tt is too bad,¥ went on Celeste; “‘but how could I 
know? One’s way of running a house is one’s way.” 

So she hustled out and got them something good to eat 
and waited on them with a dexterity that cast Nora con- 
siderably into the shade. Méillie’s heart sank as she 
watched the girl. She had asked no questions of Junior 
and none of Celeste; but now she was sure just how and 
where Junior had met her—in some boarding house— 
some restaurant! It sickened her. Meantime Henry 
Taylor ate his rations like a major and asked for more. 

“Nothing like that in Atlantic City,” said Henry—“‘not 
in a thousand years!”’ 

“And now,” said Celeste, ‘‘you are not to bother about 
anything at all—not in this house. It is my fault—what 
has happened. I shall do all to-night and I shall do all 
to-morrow. Your holiday is still unfinished. You shall be 
the guests of my stupid husband and myself.” 

She cleared the table and disappeared. Inside of fifteen 
minutes she was back with them in the living room. She 
informed Millie, sotto voce, that her trunks had finally 
arrived and that she had been fixing up her room—that 
room which Millie had regarded as a shrine. 

“Come on, Pop and see our room,” said Junior. 

Well, the girl had done wonders with it. She hadn’t 
torn down Millie’s fixings; she had just added touches— 
and such touches! Millie kept fingering this and that and 
the other bit of embroidery and lace. 

“Where did you buy these?’ demanded Millie. 

“Buy them?” echoed the girl. “I made them.” 

“‘They look like convent work,” said Millie. 

“But yes,” returned Celeste; “and I am convent bred.” 

There was a sudden thaw that Henry didn’t feel. He 
was fingering a lot of iron boxes that were lined up on a 
little mantelpiece. Millie, however, followed up her lead. 

“‘ And where,” she asked, “‘did Junior meet you?” 

“Oh,” said Celeste with a bewildering smile at Junior, 
“T worked in a pension in Paris where the lieutenant used 
to stay. An old friend of ours kept it; she was old and 
crippled, and I helped her out. Thus, I had free board 
and a room—it is one way to live. Eye-yah, but she made 
me work! And then one day along came Henri. Then it 
was all off! I fell in love.” 

Wholesome frigidity resumed its sway. Millie didn’t 
sniff. She just went about comforting herself with the feel 
of the beautiful things that were spread about so lavishly. 

(Concluded on Page 123) 
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HIS mark appears on every Sherwin-Williams Product. It 
means many things to your advantage and one of the things 


it means is responsibility—the willingness of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company to stand back of its goods. 

This responsibility is as broad as the Sherwin-Williams line. 
Whether the product is a finish for wood or metal or a spray 
material to protect fruit from the ravages of insects, this mark 
on the package is your safe-guard in buying all 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
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PAINTS, VARNISHES, DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS 
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“Striking tubs” in the 
Sherwin-Williams Arsenate 
of Lead plant. Every step 
in manufacture is checked 
by careful tests. 


Pests Cost the Country 


$500,000,000 
in Crops Annually 


{IS is the estimated loss through neglect of spraying 
the use of improper spraying material. This year the 
tion to save food is greater than ever before because 
ountry is called upon to feed much of the world. 

‘e fruit grower or farmer who uses ineffective materials 
something more than his own time and labor. He 
‘his crop with no opportunity to retrieve his mistake. 
annot tell good Insecticides from bad by looking at 
' He has no ready means of testing them in advance. 
le Sherwin-Williams Company makes the most com- 
line of Insecticides and Fungicides in the world. It 
anufactured these products for years with every advan- 
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One of our Laboratories 
where all materials must 
pass the tests of expert 
chemists and be approved 
for shipment. 


tage that unlimited sources of pure raw materials and the 
utmost assistance of science and chemistry can give. 

Sherwin-Williams spraying materials include Dry Pow- 
dered Arsenate of Lead, Dry Lime Sulfur, Paris Green, Dry 
Powdered Arsenate of Calcium, Fungi-Bordo, Dry Bordo 
Mixture, Tuber ‘Tonic (a combination Paris Green and Bordo 
Mixture for potato spray), Insecto (a combination of Arsenate 
of Lead and Bordo Mixture). Each is scientifically prepared 
and the best for its purpose. 

The use of Insecticides of known value, identified by a 
trade-mark known all over the world, vouched for by a 
house of unquestioned responsibility, cannot be too strongly 
emphasized in a year when the conservation of food in this 
country is a duty. : 

Be sure of the quality of the Insecticides you buy. Rely 
upon the name of the maker. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


Main correspondence office, Cleveland, Ohio 
Address Insecticide Dept. for Literature and for spraying recommendations 
Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices all over the world 
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Plant of the Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company at Bridgeport, Conn. 

General Contractors — James Stewart & Co., 
i Nonpareil Roofing & Covering Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Waterproofing Contractors — 
Tuttle Roofing Company, New York. 
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Copies of the Barrett Specification, with 
roofing diagrams, free upon request. 


More than Half a Million square feet o 
Barrett Specification Roofs iq 
protect the great Remington Arms Plan 
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Abs type of roof to be used on a huge job like this cannot be dean 

on the basis of individual preference. Nor can experimenting t 
tolerated. - For the investment is too large and the consequences of 
mistake are too serious. When architects and engineers face a roonn 
job like this they have to get right down to proved facts and Sigs 


They have to be absolutely sure on four points. 


First. That from start to finish they will get 
just the kind of a roof they specify, with no 
chance for “skimping”’ or substituting inferior 
materials. 


Second. That the manufacturer of the roofing 
materials is thoroughly reliable, and has had 
long and successful experience in the roofing 
business. 


Third. That the roof will positively be trouble- 
proof and free from maintenance expense for 
a long period of years. 


Fourth. That-it shall be the most economical 


" roof possible to obtain, not as to first cost, but, 


what is of greater importance, as to cost per 
year of service. 


Because Barrett Specification Roofs meet 
all of these requirements better than any 
other type of roof, they were selected to 
cover these great buildings. : 


Today the standard covering for per- 
manent buildings is a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof. It takes the base rate of in- 
surance. It costs less per year of service 
than any other type of permanent roof. 
It is guaranteed for 20 years. 


The 20-Year Guaranty 


20-YEAR Surety Bond is noy 

offered on all Barrett Specificatioi 
Roofs of fifty squares and overin all citie 
in the United States and Canada of 25,001 
population and more, and im smaller place 
where our Inspection Service is available. 


This Surety Bond exempts the owne 
from all expense for repairs or upkeet 
on his roof for 20 years. It is issued by 
the U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 0} 
Baltimore, one of the largest Suret) 
Companies in America. 


Our only requirements are that Th 
Barrett Specification dated May 1, 1916, 
shall be strictly followed and that the 
roofing contractor shall be approved byu 
and his work subject to our inspection. 


Thus, in spite of the fact that we dono 
build roofs ourselves, we are put in 
position where we can actually guarante 
the delivery of the long years of service 
which Barrett roofs are capable of giving 


BARRETT FLOOR AND FOUNDATION WATERPROOFING ‘ 
Barrett materials were used not only on the roofs of the buildings of this great plant, but alse 
to waterproof the floors and foundations : 264,600 square feet of Tar-Rok Flooring; 966,001 
square feet of two-ply floor-waterproofing ; 126,800 square feet of foundation-waterproofing 
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galy she bumped into the wig. Having bumped 
A ebed away from it again. 
_ horsehair wig of the style of the eighteenth 
‘qd it was resting—a bit drunkenly perhaps— 
dard with an egg-shaped knob. 

is convent made, also?” smiled Millie. 
sorry she had asked the question. The wig 
» bly was one of those used in the shops of hair- 
advertise their wares. 
~” said Celeste carelessly. “That is the Roch- 
juke.” 
jochambeau?” demanded Henry Taylor. 
‘d friend in this country,” said Celeste. “I 
) it in sight to remind my stupid husband that 
America always should go arm in arm.” 
iid you get it?” asked Millie. 
ma, she was one of that family,” said Celeste. 
od a little diagram that hung upon the wall. 
Jy this carefully,’ she said, ‘“‘you will see that 
s Rochambeau, he is this big squash hanging 
my mamma, she is this little peach hanging 
nthis twig. She died when I was young. Mon 
ways said she was a little peach—only she 
vas a great comedown to marry him. He was 
lner, mon pére.”” 
d Millie. 
(the great Renaud,” Celeste warned her. “My 
lst had his modest little shop and his modest 
Jon a modest little street in Paris; his regular 
syou know—always the same—until the war. 
-,at ended him. Mon pauvre pére!”’ 
21 the clink of coin. With a little shriek she 
jypon Henry, who.was feeding small coins into 
im boxes. 
); no; you must not! You must not!” cried 
‘It is good enough for my stupid husband to do 
hat is his business, not yours.”’ 
¢ Millie—little iron banks,” 
ot seven of ’em in all.” 
ttips them regularly,” said Junior. 
gnced at them casually; then she took a closer 
« were battered, timeworn things, each with a 
sjone in French—one for food, one for lodging, 
| doctor, one for Millie didn’t read this 
| Prospective grandmother though she was, she 
a5 to read that one aloud. Besides, gentlemen 
it. And finally one labeled “Automobile.” It 
»y one Henry Taylor could understand. 
-iving up for that!’’ he said. 
ceverything we want, whether we can get it or 
ied Celeste. ‘‘And when the little boxes are 
» make a note of them in the book and we put 
in the bank. But then, everybody does that 
1 eae 
stiled indulgently. 
jody starts out to do it, my dear,’ 
\soon get tired.” 
bd!” cried Celeste. ‘‘Ld ld! All my life I have 
r it, and my father before me—and his father 
i. These little boxes, they are heirlooms. As 
vould say, they always bring good luck. He 
time—my papa—when I was a little toddler, to 
|| boxes, where we kept them on the shelf; he 
(7 me how the money grew inside of them. At 
ely thought it grew of itself... . You see, 
‘apa was a young man, just starting out, he had 
tmbition. You would call it cut and dried, per- 
(wanted some day to be worth a hundred thou- 
n’. He started with that dream. And the little 
l:d him—oh, so much! 
12,’ he used to say to me, ‘it is the easiest thing 
ld to be a careful spender. All Paris can be 
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that—a careful spender. But to be a careful saver—that 
takes genius. It is magic, Celeste,’ he would tell me; ‘it is 
the black art, this art of saving. You want a diamond; 
you put money aside for it; you keep putting aside; you 
do without this, you do without that; you concentrate on 
what you want—the diamond. Then—presto!—one day, 
before you know it, that diamond is all yours. You want 
a Renaud gown; you want a hundred thousand francs 
before you die—presto!—they are yours. It is the black 
art, Celeste.’”’ 

Millie looked at Henry Taylor and Henry looked at her. 

“The Carter Judsons!”’ exclaimed Henry. 

And Millie nodded. Millie was beginning to understand. 

“‘And your father?’’ queried Henry Taylor of Celeste. 

“Ah,” returned Celeste, ‘‘he went out with the first of 
them. They got him at the Somme. He sleeps with the 
Croix de Guerre upon his breast.”’ 2 

The next morning Celeste had Henry’s breakfast ready 
for him when he got downstairs. And while he ateshe talked. 

“Tt is very necessary to talk at times some business,” 
she explained; ‘‘so there is a little understanding I should 
like to have.” 

“‘Shoot!’”’ said Henry, wondering what was coming. 

“Tt is this,” went on Celeste: ‘‘You can see that it is 
very necessary for us—Henri and me—to make, as you 
would say, these both ends meet. Now you have had your 
maids, Monsieur Papa; and you have fed them and you 
have lodged them—and you have paid them. Two big 
feeders, those young ladies. I can tell! Well then, I will 
do all the work ——” 

“You!” cried Henry. 

“This house is as nothing,” said Celeste, “‘compared 
with the pension I told you of. I never want such work 
again as that! It is nothing; and I will show you how to 
make some money. I take care of this house for you; and 
you, in turn, will give us board and lodging.” 

“But—but,” spluttered Henry, ‘‘I’d do that, anyway.” 

“Tt is not done,”’ said Celeste simply. “And if we cannot 
strike a bargain, Henri and I, we must pay our way. And 
that will cost us too much money. It is a favor I ask, 
mon pere.”” 

Well, Henry said he’d speak to Millie about it; but he 
didn’t think 

And then the girl fumbled in her waist and drew forth a 
roll of bills. 

“Henri says will you please bank that for him? You 
have his savings book.” ; 

Henry counted the bills; they ran up to eleven hundred 
dollars. « : 

““Where did Junior get this money?’’ Henry demanded. 

“‘Where should he get it?’’ queried Celeste. ‘‘He saved 
it out of his pay, of course.” 

“Junior did?”’ 

“I did it for him,” said the girl; “‘it is the same.” 

“T’ll attend to it,’’ said Henry. 

“And would you also,” went on Celeste, ‘‘please deposit 
this in some good bank for me?”’ 

She placed in Henry’s hands a crumpled sheaf of crinkly 
papers. Henry unfolded them and leafed them over. The 
crinkly sheets of paper were drafts on New York—twenty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth of drafts! 

“Yours?”’ gasped Henry. 

Celeste nodded. 

“‘T held this back,” she said, flushing. ‘France got my 
poor father; and got ’most all he had—he gave it willingly. 
I felt, somehow, it had enough. So I kept this for my 
husband—when I should get one—and myself.” 

“Your father saved his hundred thousand, then?” said 
Henry. 

“Oh, when the war came on,” returned the girl, “he was 
worth half a million franes. But yes.” } 

“Does Junior know you’ve got this money?” Henr 
asked curiously. 
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“He knows it now,” smiled Celeste; “but he did not 
know it when he kissed me that first time. I took good care 
that even he should want me for myself. But, after all, to 
him it does not signify; he does not think of money when 
he thinks of me. To him money means nothing.” 

“How about you?” queried Henry. 

“Mon Dieu!”’ cried the girl swiftly. ‘If I should lose 
that money I would go stark, staring mad. Anyway, I 
think I should. But yes.” 

Henry tucked the notes into his pocket. 

“T’ll take care of them,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll bring you home 
a signature card to sign. Meantime where’s Junior?” 

Somebody came down the stairs and swept into the 
room. It was Millie. 

“Where is Junior?’’ she demanded. 

“Oh, my eye!’ smiled Celeste. ‘‘He has gone to work 
this long ago:”’ 

“Gone to work!”’ cried Millie. 

‘But yes,” said Celeste; ‘‘he got a job at once.” 

““A job!” cried Henry. 

“Yes,” said the girl, with a shrug of her shoulders. “A 
machinist—he learned things in the army. Six dollars a 
day—eight dollars a day, he makes.” 

“Henry!” wailed Millie, aghast. 

“Oh, it is all right!’’ returned Celeste. “It is only for a 
time. He works his trade only while he studies at the law.” 

“How can he work and study too?”’ asked Henry. 

Celeste laughed. 

“Henri can do many things,” she said. “‘In the daytime 
he can work for money, and at night he will go to the law 
school over in New York. Of course he will go to law school 
over in New York! Itisallsosimple. And in time he will 
become a great avocat, like Monsieur Papa, here.” 

Henry Taylor came home early that afternoon. He was 
feeling good. 

“Millie,” he said, “I got in that Tyler money; been 
waiting for it for six full months at least. Where’s Celeste? 
What’s going on with you?” 

“Nothing much.” 

Millie was in the little reception room off the hall, 
arranging things. She was affixing to the wall Celeste’s 
timeworn coat of arms. And she was adjusting under a 
glass case the Rochambeau peruke for all the world to 
see—all the world and incidentally the Carter Judsons. 

‘And the best of it is,” said Henry, ‘‘they didn’t, either 
of them, cost us a dad-blamed cent! Where is Celeste?” 

“‘Where do‘ you think she is?” asked Millie. 

“T give it up,”’ said Henry. 

“‘She’s the dearest thing!”’ went on Millie with real 
affection in her tone. ‘‘She’s the dearest little thing! She 
makes such a business of life, Henry.” 

“T notice that,” said Henry. 

““She’s taking such pains in getting herself and her 
family as 

“Her family?” said Henry. 

“Never mind—her prospective family,’ said Millie 
hastily; ‘taking such pains to get them established in 
America. Only, she’s beginning at the hind end first.” 

“How so?”’ asked Henry. 

Millie smiled indulgently. 

“‘She’s gone up to Laurelhurst Cemetery, over on the 
Avenue,” said Millie; ‘‘she’s looking it over. She wants 
to buy a plot right next to ours.” 

“‘Ours?’’ echoed Henry. 

Milly nodded shamefacedly. 

“Of course,”’ she said, ‘‘I had to put her off. I couldn’t 
very well tell her that we didn’t have any cemetery plot.” 

“You don’t have to,’ said Henry, jamming his hat 
down on his head and starting for the door. ‘Millie, that 
girl’s not starting hind end first—not by a jugful.” 

‘Where are you off to now?”’ said Millie. 

“Millie,” said Henry firmly, ‘‘I’m off to buy our ceme- 
tery plot. I’ve got to—just to save my face.”’ 
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e rhythmic swish-swash of soap- 
erie caressing a rubbing board. 

ded grimly and entered the three-room man- 
2 roceeded to the bureau, opened the top drawer, 
ratty, and strode through the kitchen into 
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i’min’ ring is at?” 


ILLUS:TRATED BY H. 


by Octavus Roy Cohen 


TAYLOR 


WESTON 


Elzevir mechanically raised her left hand and glanced at 
the ringless third finger. Then her teeth clicked together. 

“You is some naggin’ man, ’Rias. You know puffecly 
well my ring is in the top bureau drawer.” 

“Yeh!” he retorted with biting sarcasm. ‘‘Tha’s jes’ 
the trouble. I knows whar ’tis at. I is tol’ you a thousan’ 
times a’ready, Elzevir—an’ Ise tellin’ you agin—if’n you 
leave that ring in yo’ bureau drawer ’stead of lockin’ it up 
in yo’ trunk when you washes, it’s gwine be stold jes’ sho’s 
hell’s a fishpond.”’ 

“uh! ’Tain’t been stold twell yet.” 


“They’s folks dyin’ ev’y day, Elzevir, 
which ain’t never died befo’!”’ 

He turned away and was safely within the 
house before a fitting retort came to her 
lips. He made his way once more to the 
bureau drawer and took therefrom a diamond ring of 
scintillant brilliance. For sixty-three weeks Urias Nesbit 
had paid on that ring. One hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars had been expended for the stone in installments of two 
dollars every Saturday. That had been in the days when 
the elusive coyness of the regal Elzevir bade fair to put 
Urias permanently into the matrimonial discard. The ring 
had won her. And so they were married. 

That diamond ring was the guaranty of Elzevir’s social 
eminence. At first there had been skeptics—numbering 
Continued on Page 127) 
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E shall be glad to send you ; 

the little book, «* The Making 
of a Stetson Hat?’—and with it «<A 
Little Fournéy to the Home of Fobn 
B. Stetson,’’ by Elbert Hubbard. 


Just send in your request ona post card. 


eo were anes St 


Mor men have learned that there is no compromise about a hat. Either 


it is a.fine hat or it is not. - You are satisfied or you are not satished. 


It may be news to you that there are more temptation in buying a hat have discovered 
Stetson Soft and Derby Hats sold in New York that it does not pay. 
City every year, than those of any other makes 
of high-grade hats in the world — because of 
their syle and quality. 


We believe—the customers of over ten thou- 
sand Stetson dealers know—that the price of a 
hat is set by the service it gives. 
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You know how discriminating men look for- 


The value of a hat can be gauged only by 


: ward to the new Stetsons, season by season. the quality and workmanship that go into it— 

‘+ Men who have yielded to the low-price each hat signed with the Sretson Quality-Mark. 
| JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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O need of rushing punctures or blowouts to the vulcanizer’s. 
With “Monkey Grip” Cold Tire Patch, you can repair the 
largest hole in your tube, and right on the road. No skill 
needed—it takes but three minutes and three simple operations. 
A woman or child can make the repair so that it will hermeti- 
cally seal the hole, leaving your tube better than before. 
Repairs made with ‘‘ Monkey Grip”’ are self-vulcanizing. The wear and 
heat of traction cause the patch to fuse and become inseparably a part of 


po eh the tube. Being of pure rubber, ‘‘Monkey Grip’”’ will expand with the tube. 


The Cement is ap- This allows the distribution of the strain evenly over the entire patch and 
ened surface and iS the principal reason that a ‘‘Monkey Grip’’ Patch will not creep or lessen. 


‘““Cuaranteed’’ 


“Monkey Grip’’ Cold Tire Patch is sold under a broad 
Suarantee—if you don’t find it satisfactory in every 
way your dealer is authorized to return your money. 
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The medium sized package of ‘‘ Monkey Grip”’ costs one dollar and contains sufficient 
material for 100 average punctures. In your car it means freedom from running on the 
rims or waiting hours for the ‘‘trouble car,’’ and you need not fear distance runs 
without an extra tube. No matter what size the puncture — no matter where it hap- 
pens, ‘‘Monkey Grip” will make your delay short and your inconvenience not worth 
mentioning. Never leave the Garage without it. 


In Three Sizes—Large $1.75— Medium $1.00 
—Cycle size 60 cents. 


At Drug and Hardware Stores, Filling Stations, Garages and Auto 
Supply Dealers’ in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaiian 
Islands, British West Indies, Australia and New Zealand. Used 
\by the U. S. Army in this country and overseas. 


y Send Coupon To Dealers— 


If your dealer does not handle Until January, 1919, ‘‘ Monkey 
“Monkey Grip” fill out and send Grip” Cold Tire Patch was sold 
the coupon below with one dollar direct to the dealers. Since that 
and we will send you, postpaid, the time, it has been distributed 
medium sized package which is suf- through jobbers. If you are not 


ficient for 100 punctures. Ifyoudo stocking ‘‘Monkey Grip”’ or your 
not find it as werepresentit, return jobber does not handle it, write us 
it or any unused portion of it, and giving his name and we will see 
we will refund the full purchase that you are supplied. ‘Monkey 
price. Send for a package today. Grip”’ should be on your counters. 


MOCO LABORATORIES 
Moco Building 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mt. Vernon, III. 


PURE RUBBER MOCO LABORATORIES, Moco Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ag Enclosed is $1.00 for a medium sized package of ‘‘Monkey Grip’’—enough 

NO FABRIC : z for 100 ordinary punctures. It is understood that if I do not find it sat- 
PATCH 42 : isfactory my money will be returned. 


y Dealer’s name is: 


\ 
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THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Cleveland, O., U.S. A. 


New York—Chicago—Kansas City 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


To the manager of a skyscraper 
or the owners of a cottage Glidden 
carries the same message of upkeep 
economy. . 


In both cases there are walls to decorate, 
woodwork to beautify and floors to pro- 
tect. One is as much of a business prop- 
osition as the other—to get beauty and 
durability and to hold those qualities for 
the longest possible time is the result de- 
sired. 


Building Managers have long ago proven 
to their own satisfaction that low price per 
gallon will not bring the desired results. 
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Many of them for example have found that 
Glidden Floor Varnish will stand the 
hardest office use—that. Glidden Flat 
Wall Finish gives equally satisfactory re- 
sults, in fact that Glidden is a dependable 
name for every kind of paint, varnish, 
enamel or stain. 


They have a hundred opportunities to 
know quality where the household user 
has one. They have need for economy too. 
That Glidden Products are used so ex- 
tensively in large office buildings, hospi- 
tals and institutions is a sure sign that ‘the 
same good results are being obtained in 
homes by the thousand. 


| 
The Glidden Company, Limit: 
Toronto, Canada | 


Cleveland—San Francisco 


(Continued from Page 123) 

yo questioned the genuineness of the stone; but 
jeen effectively squelched by the triumphant 
yo invariably convoyed them to a jeweler of 
ble integrity for an appraisement. And, as 
t a jeweler in the city who did not instantly 
at anywhere from a hundred and twenty- 
ed and fifty dollars, its reputation quickly 
{ by her diamond Elzevir became known. 
eiamond was the lone sign of affluence about the 
¢age. Somehow work and Urias didn’t get along 
wether. The best he had ever been able to do 
jollars a week—some weeks. The instinct of 
ation had driven Elzevir to take in two family 
week at one dollar and a half each. To her 
} did not lose caste. Other society queens had 
hmed for less. And Elzevir correctly guessed 
ye she was possessed of a hundred-and-twenty- 
yiamond ring the taking in of a couple of wash- 
qalogued among the justifiable eccentricities of 


the diamond full homage. The setting was 
vulately clean. The stone itself sparkled ele- 
9 the brown background of her finger. It was 
': joy of her existence, the fetish, to save which 
are than once cheerfully faced hunger. Once, 
jag jobless period, Urias had insisted that she 
om. 

sis all right, Elzevir; but they is no good if’n 
‘a’ to death.”’ 


i Elzevir from her cardinal weakness. She was 
dr instance, she had for months been cognizant 
hat one of the prongs was badly worn and that 
save danger of some day losing the stone. For 
hlhad conscientiously meant to see a jeweler and 
Nprong installed, but a thousand and one 
drevented. 
{ring the arduous hours of her twice- 


jr finger and placed it in the top drawer 
tju—a drawer the lock of which had long 
)e.of any save ornamental value. Her 
td scolded her about it; chided her so 
ynd earnestly that his criticism had de- 
‘to mere nagging. : 

ir to his views the treasure should, on wash- 
sefully locked in her trunk; a trunk being 
e'o what a steel deposit vault is to his 
njrother. 

arr meant to do it. She always meant to 
it thing. But the bureau drawer was 
she was regularly half an hour late in 
id the ring was inevitably dropped care- 
ae bureau drawer. 

drs for its safety were well-grounded. The 
fed in colored social circles, and he real- 
ehbors must know that when washing for 
ks Elzevir was without it. He knew, too, 
re was washing clothes in the back yard 
iis individual could enter the front door, 
a;horough search, find the ring, extract it 
ng place, and vamose undetected. 
woman!” hesoliloquized bitterly. ‘‘She ain’t 
lize whut that ring is twell it’s stold fum her.” 


n Near the L. & N. crossing, which divides the 


li th sides of the city, he almost collided with a 
elled negro, who pulled up short, grinned with 
nclutched his arm eagerly. 

el lookin’ for you ev’ywhere, ’Rias.” 


4 


me,” answered Urias gloomily, ‘“‘is the on’y 
n got anythin’ else but.’ 
alt wukin’?”’ 


a 

S Got a few minutes to spare?” 
, 

| 


eine?” 
"ay boss ain’t been gittin’ long so well for some 
ought I better quit.’’ 

ae the other intensely, “how’d you 
ak a hund’ed dollars cash ’thout doin’ no wuk?”’ 
severely at his companion. 
ers, you might’s well on’erstan’ I ain’t in no 


1eher I ain’t. Ise plumb serious.”’ 

you makes talk like whut you is doin’ you 
Vice took on a nuance of pleading earnestness: 
, Rias. They’s a chancet for I an’ you to 
ied dollars each—easy! ’Thout doin’ no wuk 
ein’ as I an’ you is good frien’s, Ise lettin’ you 


Ss; an’ if’n you ain’t want me to git 
ou ’loocidate it tho’ough an’ complete.” 


2 house in high dudgeon and retraced his steps. 
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“‘Heah’s the how of it, ’Rias: For th’ee months, sencet 
I been wukin’ as a mechanic down to the ’Celsior Gyrage, 
I is been teachin’ a white gen’leman, name of Cap’n 
Zacharias Foster, how to run a new flivver which he done 
bought. It been jes’ ’bout a hopeless job, ’cause’n he’s one 
of them they men which jes’ wa’n’t bohn to run no auty- 
mobile. This mawnin’ I gits a telyphone call fum him. He 
says he’s out on the Potterville road—him an’ whut’s lef’ 
of the flivver. I got the wreckin’ car an’ driv out. They 
was jes’ ’bout as much lef’ of his clothes as they was of the 
car—he was most nekkid. I prized him up an’ driv him in. 

“Tf yo’d ever wuked ’roun’ a gyrage, ’Rias, yo’d know 
they is two kin’s of men whut owns autymobiles—one kin’ 
loves ’em, an’ t’other kin’ hates ’em. They ain’t no inbe- 
twix’. I is seen ’em all, but I ain’t nev’ saw no man so 
sick of autymobiles as whut Cap’n Zacharias Foster was 
this mawnin’. 


““I'd sell that ol’ junkpile for sevumty-five dollars,” 


he said. 
““Fluh! Cap’n,’ I comes back, ‘you is the jokines’ man!’ 
“With that he swears the mos’ elegant I ev’ did heah. 
“*T mean it!’ he growls. 


“‘semore,”? She Murmured, With Downcast Lids, 
“7T—I—is —Totumly Misundumstood You’’ 


“¢Bettin’ you woul’n’t put that in writin’,’ I says. 

“‘T knowed he was a pow’ful sot feller; an’ sho’ nuff he 
pulls out a notebook an’ writ out a ’greement to sell me 
that car for sevumty-five dollars if’n I perduced the cash 
in fohty-eight hours. An’’’—as Urias showed symptoms of 
interrupting—‘“‘that ain’t noways the all of it neither. 
’Rias, I is got that car sol’ for th’ee hund’ed dollars soon’s 
I fix it up a bit.” i 

Urias turned toward Cass Driggers a face wreathed in 
superlative contempt. 

“Whut is I got to do with all this?” 

“You is the feller,’ explained Cass blandly, ‘‘whut is 
gwine put up the sevumty-five dollars.” 

“Haw!” returned Urias with ponderous sarcasm. 
“You is as foolish as you look. How come you to git the 
idee in yo’ haid I is got sevumty-five dollars?” 

“T ain’t. But you is gwine git it.” 

“T ain’t nev’ yit been in jail; an’ —— 

“Lis’en heah, ’Rias; they ain’t no trouble ’bout me 
gitten the money. Reckon Flo’ian Slappey’d lemme it if’n 
I’d take him in on the deal; or I could git Semore Mashby 
to do it———”’_ Urias clutched his short dumpy friend by 
a greasy shoulder. 


” 
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“Tf’n you was ey’ to give Semore Mashby the oppor- 
tunity to make money, Cass, I’d plumb ruint you. That 
ol’ jack-face’ monkey is so tight ’bout money he ties chains 
to his dimes. Semore Mashby, Cass, is a discredick to the 
colored race; an’, ’sides, he is got too much money 
a’ready.”’ 

Cass nodded vehement agreement. 

“Tse with you in all whut you says ’bout’n Semore 
Mashby, ’Rias. I woul’n’t enter into no business deal with 
that man—on’y if’n I had to. But I is sayin’ I e’n git the 
money ‘a’ right. They’s Flo’ian Slappey; he’s the on’y an’ 
original take-a-chancet feller; an’, fust off, I thought I’d 
go to him, but I says to myse’f: ‘Cass Driggers,’ I says, 
“Rias Nesbit an’ you is been buddies sencet you was kids, 
an’ if’n they’s more’n two hund’ed dollars profit gwine be 
divided up seems like you owes him a slice of it.’ Tha’s jes’ 
zac’ly whut I says to myse’f, ’Rias—jes’ like that; which is 
how come I to decide I an’ you is gwine split up them they 
profits.”’ 

Urias shook a perturbed head. 

“You is speakin’ silly. I ain’t got no sevyumty-five 
dollars; an’ you know it.” 

““Sho’ I does. But worser men’n you is made money 
whut they ain’t nev’ had befo’.” 

“T got zac’ly th’ee dollars, fo’ bits, an’ a dime, Cass. 
I ain’t hahdly prospec’ tha’s enough to buy no auty- 
mobile.” 

*“Woul’n’t Elzevir like ’bout’n a hund’ed dollars?” 

“Her? Ifn Elzevir ev’ seen that much money all 
to oncet I’d be a widdier.”’ 

“Sho’ ’nuff! Tha’s jes’ whut I says to myse’f. I 
says: ‘Cass Driggers,’ I says, ‘’Rias is yo’ buddy an’ 
Elzevir is his wife; an’ Elzevir is a broad ’ooman ——’”’ 

“’Crost the hips, mebbe. But if’n you is makin’ talk 
*bout gitten Elzevir interes’ in ’vestin’ sevumty-five 
dollars Anyways, Cass, she jes’ ain’t got it.’’ 

Cass lowered his voice discreetly: 

“She is got it, too!”’ 

“Elzevir?”’ 

“Uh-huh!”’ 

“‘Sevumty-five dollars?” 

ee Yehe 

“You is absotively an’ ontirely crazy, Cass Driggers. 
If’n autymobiles was sellin’ for ten dollars apiece each, 
me an’ Elzevir between us coul’n’t buy a puncture. 
Whar you git that notion ’bout Elzevir havin’ sevumty- 
five dollars?” 

“Her di’min’ ring!” sibilated Cass eagerly. “Ol 
Semore Mashby is a lookin’ man when it comes to good 
s’curity, an’ he’d easy leave us have sevumty-five on 
that ring; an’ ——”’ 

““They’s a train leavin’ fum heah in twen’y minutes, 
Cass,’’ remarked his tall friend with heavy irony. ‘Bes’ 

thing for you to do is to take that train, git off at Tusca- 
loosa an’ enter right into the ’sane asylim. If’n they balks 
*bout lettin’ you in, you jes’ tell ’em you got the idee 
Elzevir’d let that ring git away fum her—even for a min- 
ute! Tell ’em that, Cass, an’ they is gwine make you they 
stah bo’der.”’ 

“But they is a hund’ed dollars cl’ar profit for you, ’Rias. 
Ain’t you hankering none a-tall for a hund’ed dollars?” 

“Hund’ed dollars ain’t no good to a daid man.”’ 

“You is sho’ Elzevir woul’n’t ——”’ 

“T is sho’ that ifn I was to siggest it to Elzevir they 
woul’n’t be nothin’ lef’ on my shoulders but a li’l’ piece 
of neck.” 

Cass shook his head dolefully and tramped along in 
somber silence. 

““T_] kinder sispected yo’d take it thisaway, ’Rias; an’ 
so I done had another idee.” 

“Tf'n ’tain’t no better’n that fust one yo’d better leave 
it stay whar it is at.” 

“Tt’s a good idee, ’Rias; an’ it’d wuk if’n you was a man 
with any cou’age—jes’ even a li’)’ bit of cou’age.” 

“T ain’t ney’ been no coward, Cass.” 

“’Bout’n some things you is.” 

“Name which.” 

“Elzevir!” 

“There you goes agin!” 

“TLis’en heah to what I is sayin’, ’Rias: Elzevir’s got a 
di’min’ which is wuth a hund’ed an’ fifty dollars, easy. 
If’n we was to try an’ pawn that ring we coul’n’t git more’n 
fifty dollars—or mebby fohty. But Semore Mashby’d let 
us have sevumty-five ——’”’ 

““Goo’-by, Cass! I gits ne’vous when I talks with a 
crazy man.” 

“Wait a minute! Heah me th’ough. Me an’ you is 
buddies, ’Rias; an’ if’n somebody is got to git a hund’ed 
dollars offen me I’d a heap ruther it was you. Now I got it 
all figgered out how we c’n raise that sevumty-five dollars, 
an’ if’n yo’ll lemme splain fi 

“Go ahead!’”’ commanded ’Rias with weary hopeless- 
ness, in the grip of a desire to humor his friend’s infirmity. 
“But be sho’ you splain it tho’ough.” 

Cass perked up with enthusiasm. 

“‘Heah’s the how of it: A di’min’ ring is a di’min’ ring, 
an’ if’n a ’ooman is got one she is satisfied. Now my idee is 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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The Brunswick _ ese 
Standards 


As Applied to 
Fine Tire 


Building 


“This one Brunswick will 


ntieaaoe Sean tell the story” 


Third, an accurate knowledge of all good Tires and Tube 
made an elaborate study of each—made countless tests ani 
parisons. In two years over 200 types were classified.  ___ 


The House of Brunswick—famed for 74 years for its superlative stand- 
ards—is now expanding its production of Tires and Tubes. 

In a very short time this line has won, and deservedly so, a ranking posi- 
tion, such as held by other Brunswick products in their respective fields. 

When, in 1915, the House of Brunswick decided to apply The Bruns- 
wick principles to tire making, it was a momentous step. The prestige of 
the House was at stake. But the success of the venture was assured. 
For it was backed by painstaking preparation, including two years of final 
laboratory work before the first tire was built. 


We learned the best formulas, the preferable fabrics, th 
treads. We learned the approved construction methods. Wi 
by tests which leave no room for question. 


We recognize the methods to avoid. 


Our aim was to combine, as 
never before, all the suprema- 
cies of Tiredom into one final 
type tire. Hitherto each tire 
was noted for an outstanding 
feature. No single one com- 
bined them all. 


First, came a model plant, 
built and equipped under able 
tire experts. A plant where 
every method, every process 
is the latest and the best. 


Second, a staff of excep- 
tional experts, selected from 
the factories which build un- 
usual tires. Each had been 
chosen for special knowledge, 
for unique ability in some de- 
tail of tire building. 


and Tubes — Plain, Skid-Not and Ribbed Treads 
There’s a Brunswick Tire for Every Car — Cord, Fabric, Solid Truck 
We Offer to Dealers a Unique Opportunity. Write us for Proposition. | | 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company &7<"?! 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chi 


Branches in the Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


The Brunswick idea is always to pay perfection’s price. 
best was adopted—in every detail—regardless of initial cost, 


ast 
‘ 


That is all there is to good tire making. It is simply a ques 
knowledge and standards and skill. No secrets nor patents | 
making an ideal tire. | 


But standards come first. In tire-making ‘tend is ve 
skimping, for subtle economies, for hidden shortco 
without high standards don’t build high grade tires. 


Brunswick standards are known the world around, EveryE 
product has attained and held supremacy. ‘ 

Now we ask that more and more people believe that, 
reputation on Tires and Tubes, we apply those st 
Time is proving it—thousands of car owners prefe 

Better tires of their type are impossible—or bea t 
we guarantee. 


Try one Brunswick—learn how it excels. 
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: ‘HERE is observable a steadily growing 
tendency to single out the Dort as an 
especially desirable car to own. 


It is not at all improbable that you may have 
noted this yourself, and commented upon it. 


However, we do not emphasize it here for the 
tribute it implies as to the ability and com- 
petence of the Dort—though we are justifi- 
_ ably proud of that. 


We cite it simply because it does confirm a 
statement written some time ago, which read: 


It ts increasingly evident that motor car buyers 
are coming to value more and more highly the 
qualities of comfort, rehability and economy. 


Prices ; 
Fourseason Cars—Sedan, £1355; Coupé,#1355; 
Sedanet, $1090. Open Cars—Touring, $925; 
Roadster, $925. F. O. B. Factory. Wire 
Wheels and Spare Tires Extra. 


These are exactly the essential characteristics 


of the Dort. 


The car does travel smoothly and comfortably. 


Its mileage per set of tires, gallon of gasoline 
and quart of oil is perceptibly higher than 
common. 


It requires a minimum amount of  serviceé- 
attention to keep it in fit condition and con- 
tinuous service. 


These are not new facts about the Dort, but 
apparently they have taken on fresh signifi- 
cance in the eyes of buyers in the light of 
what the war has taught as to the value of 
thrift and endurance. 


| ° 
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lingsMich. 


| Canadian Factory, Gray-Dort Motors, Ltd., Chatham, Ontario 


(19) 
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When Tony Becomes a Business Man 


Tony, the street bootblack, with his box over his shoulder, 
shines your shoes and takes your money. But when Tony goes 
into the shoe-polishing business, you get a paper check from 
the man who shines your shoes, and: you present it at the desk 
in Tony’s ‘‘shine parlor,” with your dime. 

Next, Tony adds departments for cleaning hats and repairing 
shoes. Then he needs printed forms—receipts and ‘‘stubs,’”’ for 
keeping account of the shoes and hats left in his care. 


The moment any occupation be- 
comes a business, it begins to use 
paper and printed forms. A good 
many business men have learned this, 
too—that intelligent use of printed 
forms can play a big part in develop- 
ing and building up a business. 

Every concern which has thoroughly 
systematized its forms has learned the 
invariable economy of using one 
standard, watermarked paper for all 
its printing needs. 

Hammermill Bond is the logical 
paper to select, because of its uniform 


quality, its moderate price, and the 
ease of getting it promptly supplied 
in the same grades year after year. Its 12 
colors, besides white, give a wide range 
of distinctive colors for business print- 
ing. It is made in three finishes, bond, 
ripple, and linen. 


We will be glad to send you a port- 
folio containing printed forms which 
will be of value to you in your busi- 
ness, and will show you Hammermill’s 
quality, color scope, and finishes. If you 
are a printer, write to us and we will 
send you our complete set of portfolios, 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erte, Pa: 
Look for this watermark — it 1s our word of honor to the public 
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(Continued from Page 127) 

is gwine borry Elzevir’s di’min’ ring—on’y she 
ine know nothin’ ’bout we is done so!” 
s a fine idee, Cass! An’ w’en we finishes doin’ that 

e is gwine borry the Chinnerses’ baby offen 
an’ Orpha, an’ they ain’t gwine know it neither.” 
‘es is diff’ent fum di’min’s, ’Rias. We is gwine 
’ wife’s di’min’, but she ain’t gwine know it, ’cause 
ine put another di’min’ back in the place of the 

rries!’’ 

ou is got a di’min’ a’ready, whut you want with 
J 


+ got one yit. We is got to buy it fust.” 
) my th’ee dollars?’’—sarcastically. 
They on’y costs two dollars an’ a ha’f.”’ 
son you ain’t know no more ’bout’n di’min’s than 
uu does "bout wifes.” 

n heah to what I is sayin’, ’Rias: We is gwine 
m an’ buy a imytation di’min’ fum offen that 
Secon’ Avenue. It’s glass, in course; but they 
jody less’n a jooler could tell it, ’cause it’s set in 
gol’ plate. 
,” he continued radiantly, ‘‘we is gwine to yo’ 
}morry while Elzevir is doin’ the Carruthers’ 
i-I is heah’d you scol’ her a-plen’y ’ 
e leaves her ring in the bureau drawer. 
vine borry her ring an’ leave the imyta- 
‘he place of it. An’, seein’ as they looks 
, she is gwine put it on an’ nev’ be no 
ha’s where rings is diff’ent fum chillun.”’ 
yaused to inspect the 
fiis friend and noted 
4sfaction that he had 
jrast impression. He 
}; advantage home in 
mmer fashion: 

wine take that ring, 
j won’t be mixed up 
rne a-tall, an’ borry 
i-five dollars fum off 


gmaterials I need. I 
yne cha’ge you nothin’ 
bor. Then Ise gwine 
ar for th’ee hund’ed 
spay Semore Mashby 
gty whut we is gwine 
a him, settle with the 
siplit the diff’ence with 
a; sneak Elzevir’s ring back 
bu think it over, ’Rias, an’ 


was. 
achought it over. The scheme 
ailess. 

is sho’ you can sell the car?” 
in’t even the word, ’Rias! I 
li; for th’ee hund’ed, easy. They is somethin’ ’bout 
nian’ flivver, ’Rias, which gives white folks the itch 
ynoney pockets. Reckon they think they is gittin’ 
Vor less. I asts you for the las’ time: Is you with 


adidn’t have a chance. He battled desperately with 
nience and his ingrained terror of a militant spouse. 
eion the other side was his passion for money, and 
, it; and a hundred dollars all in one luscious lump 
12 than he had dreamed of in his most avaricious 
ulrgies. And finally—albeit tremblingly—he in- 
dass Driggers that he was with him. 
= e was cast; and if Urias felt like unto the trem- 
Sigical victim who fearfully inhales his first para- 
 \uiff of ether while eying a glittering array of knives 
1 ps, he did not show it by other than a slight 
sal under his rich brown skin. He voiced only 
ont: 
0l—-you ain’t gittin’ me into nothin’, is you, Cass?”’ 
lexin’ which?”’ 
he ain’t gwine be no slip ’bout sellin’ that car?”’ 
ul You is just makin’ sounds with yo’ voice, ’Rias. 
allt talkin’ a-tall.” 
eyoroceeded to an almost-jewelry store on Second 
ue where for twenty minutes they pottered round 
€ :lyet trays. They laid aside half a dozen ‘‘as good 
2 Tul thing—only an expert can tell them’’ diamonds, 
ro that half dozen made a choice. 
© rummagem brilliance of the ultimate selection 
4 some slight extent the doubts that clung, fungus- 
‘rias’ congenitally guileless breast. He was forced 
% 


. that he couldn’t, to save his life, have distin- 
eche imitation stone with its plated setting from 
eine blue-white and its fourteen-karat mounting. 
ok Elzevir’ll know the diff’ence?’’ demanded Cass 
hpkntly as they left the store. 
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‘Not ’less’n she’s a wizzid,’’ answered the considerably 
relieved Urias. 

Knowing that he was on the eve of borrowing—without 
her consent—the gem which headlighted her way along 
the topmost social stratum, Urias Nesbit was unusually 
considerate of his wife’s feelings that night. They walked 
to town and howled deliriously through four acts of a 
moth-eaten farce that was paying a two-day visit to the 
city. Their two tickets had cost all of four bits, and their 
seats were in the front row of the supergallery, which does 
not exis#in the North and which is known south of the 
Line as Buzzard Roost or Nigger Heaven. 

The following morning Urias hung doubtfully round the 
garage where Cass Driggers was employed. Cass was 
laboring skillfully over what had once been a proud and 
valiant flivver. About eleven in the morning a distin- 
guished hatchet-faced gentleman swung ‘into the repair 
shop and stood eying the wreckage with a baleful stare. 


“‘sRias, You Keep Yo’ Mouth Out of This Heah Settlin’ment! 


Han’ it Over, Cass’’ 


‘What are you doing, Cass?” 

Driggers straightened and bobbed his head—an inher- 
ited courtesy which he reserved for those especially dis- 
tinguished Southern white folks in the light of whose 
approval he desired to bask. 

“Howdy, Cap’n Foster? 
mawnin’, suh?’’ 

“As miserable as that mess looks. 
automobiles, Cass.”’ 

““You is gwine git ovah that feelin’, Cap’n Foster. They 
all does.”’ 

“Not I! I wish I could sell the thing for junk.” 

“You is gwine sell it, Boss-man. An’ I is gwine buy it. 
’ Member our ’greement ’bout’n that sevumty-five dollars?” 

“You don’t mean you contemplate paying seventy-five 
dollars for that bunch of tin?” 

“Sho’ is, Boss—by to-morry afternoon.”’ 

Mr. Zacharias Foster withered Cass with a glare of 
supreme contempt. 

“Cass Driggers,’’ he snapped, “‘you haven’t the sense 
of an ape!” 

After he had left, Urias took his place near the repair 
pit and gazed upon the ex-automobile. 

“You reckon you e’n rilly fix her up, Cass?” 

“Huh! ’Rias, these heah cars is like snakes. You c’n 
cut ’em in ha’f—but they goes right on. Hones’, it takes 
th’ee wrecks to get ’em goin’ good.” 

Urias was skeptical. During lunch he kept his eyes away 
from the brilliant ring, which shone splendidly from the 
finger of his consort. He was gradually becoming con- 
scious of the fact that if anything went wrong he was 
holding the bag. He admired his friend’s loyalty in wishing 
to donate to him one hundred dollars, but he was acutely 
conscious that Cass Driggers was risking nothing. 

When he reached the garage at two o’clock he was 
aflame with open rebellion; but his mistrust disappeared 


How you is feelin’ this 


I’m through with 


We SOY 
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like magic at sight of the reincarnation that confronted 
him. 

Cass had worked fast and expertly. Bent fenders had 
been straightened, an axle treated likewise, a new wheel 
provided, one casing vulcanized, and new lenses placed in 
the headlights—Cass confided long afterward that he had 
used window glass; the car had been washed and polished, 
and the top put up and dusted. 

“‘One cracker an’ a glass of milk in ’er radiator an’ she’ll 
be better’n new!” exulted Cass. 

Urias was converted. In the face of his friend’s mechan- 
ical legerdemain he hadn’t the heart to withdraw. The 
glittery beauty of the car impressed him vastly. 

“Ought to git fo’ hund’ed for that,’’ he muttered. 

By three o’clock the conspirators reached the neigh- 
borhood Mr. and Mrs. Urias Nesbit graced with their 
presence. Urias reconnoitered meticulously, ascertained 
positively that his wife was engaged in divorcing certain 
pieces of Carruthers linen from 
more or less dirt, and pussy- 
footed nervously into the house 
by way of the front door. 

He opened the bureau 
drawer. The real diamond 
sparkled a welcome. He 
acted swiftly, speed being 
a virtue. The fake dia- 
mond was substituted and 
Urias retreated precipi- 
tately. From the corner 
he paused to observe the 
swaying form of his wife, 
wholabored earnestly over 
the washtub. Cassrelieved 
his friend of the ring and 
departed joyfully town- 
ward. 

““Gwine see Ol’ Semore 
Mashby an’ raise that 
sevumty-five dollars,” he 
proclaimed. ‘“‘You’d 
better not come with me 
if’n you ain’t want Semore 
to sispec’ whar I got this 
heah ring at.” 

Urias parted from his 
friend and his ring reluc- 
tantly. He gloomed down 
thestreet to Bud Peaglar’s 
Barbecue Lunch Room and 
Billiard Parlor and was 
soon immersed in a free-for-all 
game of Kelly pool at two bits a 
player. He won two of the first 
three games and temporarily for- 
got to worry about the diamond. 

But at the very instant when Urias 
pocketed his own eight ball, collecting there- 
for a net profit of one dollar and forty cents, 
things were happening at his home. 

Elzevir had finished her washing. She en- 
tered the house, changed her waist, and 
applied a guaranteed-to-make-kinky-hair-straight tonic to 
her raven tresses. Then she opened her bureau drawer 
and reverently picked up the ring, which glittered ador- 
ably from its nest. Idly she slipped it on her finger. 

It got as far as the bony knuckle, and there it balked! 

A slight frown corrugated her chocolate forehead. She 
pushed the ring. It cut into the flesh, but obstinately 
refused to proceed beyond the knuckle. A tremor of appre- 
hension shook her shapely form. 

Urias Nesbit and Cass Driggers had slipped. They had 
expended a vast amount of mental effort in selecting a ring 
that was the apparent duplicate of the one they borrowed. 
But to them a ring was aring. They had totally forgotten 
that rings havesizes; and that the one they had substituted 
was about three sizes too small for Elzevir’s finger! 

The knuckle refused passage to the ring. Tiny beads of 
perspiration appeared on Elzevir’s brow. She inspected the 
ring closely and her most awful fears were confirmed. Her 
ring boasted a sadly worn and defective prong. The prongs 
of this usurper were new and flawless. Elzevir dropped 
limply into a wicker chair. 

“Oh! My Gawd!” she groaned. ‘‘My di’min’ is done 
been stold! Ol’ ’Rias is gwine give me the devil an’ some, 
sho’ ’nuff!’’ It was all very plain to her. In some way 
news of her carelessness with the family Koh-i-noor had 
become bruited about. Perhaps Urias himself had told 
it. A covetous, unscrupulous gentleman had thereupon 
stolen it, substituting an imitation in order to postpone 
discovery as long as possible. 

The intransigent gloom of the ages descended in one 
great gob on the shoulders of Elzevir Nesbit. She bowed 
supinely under the burden of woe that had been heaved at 
her. That Urias was the culprit she never dreamed. He, 
like Ceesar’s wife, was miles above suspicion. Besides, she 
knew that he didn’t have the nerve. 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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ho knows the purpose of a piston ring can see at 
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Morcdlutees a ioe that tiles against the Stas! eyaile 4 Saline a con- 
uous seal. It also produces a ring of equal width and: thickness all 
nd ~— strongest and most durable. All this is accomplished with one- 
jn—an emphatic advantage in any: piece -of mechanism. 


Y experts We world over recognize the Inland ‘as ithe most efficient 
ting, in its principle of construction, and the highest quality of 
yaterial and workmanship. It is made with the care and pre- 

e finest tool products. 


our garage man about Inlands for your motor. 


essary it is to renew piston rings. De ous that Inlands in your motor will give 
power and mileage on less fuel and 61 and improve your motor’s operation in 
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_ Personality 


ANSEN supremacy has come 

because thirty years of expe- 
rience in glove building has taught 
the value of personal service | 
adaptable to every glove need. 


The public appreciates that style- 
inspiration which unites all prac- 

tical uses with correct fit and com- 

fort as well as the elegance of the 

dress and motoring styles. 


Good dealers have Hansen Gloves in va- . 
riety and will get any style not in stock. 


O. C. HANSEN MEG. CO. 
- 100-M Detroit St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE FRANKLIN CAR 


PRODUCT of superior quality—fine in structure, fine 
in appearance and fine in action—it embodies simplicity 
and endurance. ‘To all who consider ease and safety 
of handling, comfort and economy, it stands alone. Stripped 
of 177 non-essential parts incident to water-cooling, and 
unnecessary weight, it gives a service unequalled in the fine : 
car Class. a 


The Franklin Car is equally useful summer or winter—no 
water to boil or freeze; equally at home on smooth streets or 
on rough roads. And it gives to owners consistent records of; | 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline—instead of 10 . 
10,000 miles to the set of tires—instead of 5,000 | 


50% slower depreciation than in any other fine car. 
FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, Nv Yaa 


What a Doctor Owner 
Recently Had to Say: 
“Its ease of manipulation and superb 


riding qualities have greatly eased the = 
long hours which my profession requires. 


‘This was especially apparent during the : } 
hard work I recently went through in ‘«@ 


the influenza epidemic.”’ 
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ie horror of the situation banged 
th trip-hammer blows into her con- 
sss she saw one fact staring her in 
1 : Urias must not know of the loss! 
jt, at all hazards, be kept in igno- 
_For the first time in her married life 
jknew fear of her husband. 
shought it over from every conceiv- 
wile. She reinspected the ring. It 
abeautiful ring; even she in her 
yrave it credit for that much. She 
‘yat if it could be made to fit her 
-rias would never suspect the sub-. 
ii. She was a woman of action. 
tminutes later she entered a second- 
jwntown jewelry store. She laid the 
ithe counter. 
"’s that wuth, white folks?” 
»xpert flipped it contemptuously. 
ollar and a half, probably.” 
¢ much’ll it cost me to delarge it to 
‘nger—right now?” 

tamed his price and she nodded 
» Forty minutes later she left the 
sth the cut glass glowing in noble 
jigefrom her finger. She felt slightly 
“but even yet the future was drab 
je sadness of irrecoverable loss, 
Elzevir was concerned principally 
| present and its chances of detec- 
pr the moment she seemed safe. 

r7 Urias hadn’t been so passionately 
sit with his warnings! If only his 
tribes on the subject of her care- 
shad been less frequent! In that 
se might have dared the truth; but 
nknew that, at any cost, he must be 
rgnorance. 

as safe socially. So often had her 
xn professionally appraised in the 
« of skeptical witnesses that there 
ai no conscientious doubters in the 
‘nd so she determined upon a career 
“tion, hoping that it might exist 
tecame a habit. Should Urias learn 
]ss, her tenure as head of the family 
e at an end. Elzevir stifled her 
ul went home to prepare dinner. 
aime Cass Driggers was progressing 
yll indeed with Semore Mashby. 
eloubted the genuineness of Cass’ 
r. security. Cass conducted him 
jintly to the best jewelry store in 
ad had the most expert expert in 
te appraise the stone. ‘“‘Hundred 
i’ dollars,” was the instantaneous 
{ Semore was convinced. He pro- 
sventy-five dollars from a capacious 
, rote a receipt and an I O U for 
ollars—payable in thirty days— 
yeted the ring. 

hmen were content. Semore was 
|cause there was more than an even 
»hat Cass would not redeem the 
ul also because, even if he did, 
eyvould have profited at the rate of 
er cent a year, which is slightly 
ie is allowed under the Alabama 
WS. 

as happy because, with Semore’s 
istood to clear two hundred dollars 
relf and his pal; and he chortled 
las he contemplated the day of the 
“return, at which time he would tell 
of the wealth begotten with his 
£968 3 
© Mashby was about as popular 
icslored brethren as a policeman 
mg of crap shooters. He was tall 
lar and shifty-eyed, and had de- 
dtanniness to a high art. He loved 
«money almost as much as he hated 
thers do likewise. He was misan- 
cand miserly. . Each dollar that 
«into the pocket of his frayed coat 
lwice—once for itself and once for 
lir it was destined to earn. 
heartily as Semore was disliked, 
artily was he feared. His wealth— 
@standards—put that of Croesus 
also-ran class. He was the last 

desperate colored folks who 
lnoney on any terms and didn’t 
Clateral satisfactory to licensed 
rer Semore handled any collat- 
urfully,. willingly lending on such 
me-his-way as much as fifteen 

1of the forced-sale value. Of course 
‘> was different. That was high 
§ the town hated Semore Mashby; 
ti passionately and single-mindedly. 
tT was any unanimity of feeling 
te negroes of the community it was 
sire to sting Semore for even a 
tortion of his bank roll. 
ni could once do Semore Mashby 
ollar,” Urias had often articu- 
|d be buried smilin’!”” 
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For the man who succeeded in parting 
Semore from any of his coin there was 
waiting a universal acclaim. Several had 
tried it, with results disastrous to them- 
selves; but it was understood that there 
Was open season on Semore’s bank roll three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 

So much the public knew of Semore 
Mashby—so much and no more. He was 
looked upon as a dried fig of humanity; 
a bloodless entity from which all semblance 
of softness had been squashed. Above all, 
he bore the reputation of a misogynist. 
And, of all things in the catalogue, Semore 
Mashby was not that. 

Vistar Goins was her name, a delectable, 
creamy-brown, creature of luscious curves 
and full red lips; a vivacious, pert-tongued 
little thing whose élan set Semore’s heart 
to thumping madly beneath his threadbare 
shirts. 

Vistar was a woman of keen perception 
and nice discretion. She was dazzled by 
Semore’s wealth, but wary of his tight- 
fistedness. She realized that a wealthy 
husband is an asset only when his wealth 
circulates out as well as in. 

Vistar had a sneaking desire to marry 
Semore. More than once she had been 
tempted to take a chance—not because he 
had awakened in her maiden breast any 
grande passion, but because he had the 
wherewithal to insure her physical comfort 
to the end of her days—provided he would. 

But she was afraid that after the rose- 
and-rapture period of the honeymoon she 
would find herself still engaged as maid-of- 
all-work at some fashionable South High- 
lands home, with part of her weekly earn- 
ings swelling the considerable Mashby 
fortune. 

“Tf’n I ev’ seen that man spen’ a dollar 
where they wa’n’t th’ee dollars comin’ back 
to him, I’d marry him quick,” she had in- 
formed her best friend more than once; 
“but Lis skeered to take chancets. Semore 
ain’t even a member of the Over the River 
Buryin’ Sassiety; ’cause even if it on’y 
costs ten cents a week he’d have to be daid 
to c’lect, an’ that ain’t his way of doin’ 
business.” 

However, the delicious Vistar was too 
adroit to let Semore go entirely. For a year 
she had kept him dangling disgruntledly. 
For a year his passion for her had mounted 
in geometric proportion to her unattain- 
ability. His shiny russet-black suit, flap- 
ping about the skinny angular frame like 
the clipped wings of a bald-headed buzzard 
trying to take flight, served as a warning. 
If he wouldn’t buy himself a new suit it was 
self-evident that he would be chary of ex- 
pending real money for wifely raiment. 
And fine clothes were as necessary to Vis- 
tar’s happiness and well-being as colors are 
necessary to the rainbow. 

He called upon her the night of his little 
business transaction with Cass Driggers. 
He was at peace with the world. Only that 
day he had summarily foreclosed a chattel 
mortgage on some cotton, which had been 
grown by an old-fashioned, painfully un- 
businesslike darky living a few miles from 
the city. He had promptly sold the two 
bales.at a net profit on the deal of more 
than seventy dollars. He gazed upon Vistar 
with a warm and appreciative eye. His 
protestations of love were even more fervid 
than usual; but there was a new note in his 
declaration of eternal and liberal affection. 

Vistar Goins sensed that the answer she 
returned this night must be final. 

“T—I reckon you wa’n’t hahdly bohn to 
be a husband, Semore.”’ , 

“Huh! Wha’s the matter with me? 
Ain’t I the richest nigger in this heah 
town?” 

“Sho’ is, I reckon. But they ain’t no- 
body ¢’n prove it ’ceptin’ the cashier at the 
bank.” 3 

““Tha’s whut makes good credick, hon.” 

“Credick don’t nev’ git nobody nothin’ 
if’n ’tain’t nev’ took advantage of. You 
know, Semore, I is a pow’ful free spender.” 

““Tha’s because you is single,” returned 
Semore tolerantly. ‘‘A married ’ooman 
ain’t got no use for fancy clothes.” 

“‘An’-Treckon-yo’d spec’ yo’ wife to wuk, 
woul’n’t you?” ) 

“Wuk,”’ proclaimed Semore senten- 
tiously, ‘‘ain’t nev’ hu’t no one. If’n you 
wan’ed to wuk I reckon I’d be broad- 
minded enough not to stop you.” 

“But s’pose I di’n’t?”’ 

Semore smiled enigmatically. 

“Well, iffn that was the case aM 
Something in his smile decided her. It was 
at one time a concession and an iron warn- 
ing. It seemed to threaten: ‘‘Once you is 
married to me you is gwine want to wuk!”’ 
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Reluctantly—knowing that it was her 
last chance—Vistar took the plunge. She 
shook her head. 

“Reckon I cain’t do it, Semore.”’ 

It was the first time her refusal had been 
unqualified by some ray of hope. Semore 
bent skinnily forth in his red plush chair, 
gripping the battered arms with talonlike 
fingers. “‘You—you mean you ain’t nev’ 
gwine marry with me?” 

“Reckon not, Semore. Me an’ you 
wa’n’t meant for each other.’’ She sighed. 

_A good deal of the calculating harshness 
disappeared. He was stunned by her re- 
fusal. It had never occurred to him that he 
would not eventually be accepted. He had 
fancied that the lure of his wealth was too 
much for any dusky damsel to resist. 

“Tse rich,” he faltered. 

“Guess so. But me—I is always said I 
was gwine marry for love. Yo’d better go, 
Semore, ’cause this heah intumview is pain- 
ful for the both of us.” 


He rose. 

>» iscomin” back ———= 

“°Tain’t no use. I ain’t nev’ gwine 
marry you.” 


“But, honey ——’”’ 

“Goo’-by, Semore. You is gwine fin’ 
‘nother gal soon whut you will like better’n 
me. Guess I ain’t wo’thy of you, nohow.” 

He turned toward the door in a daze. He 
knew that her answer was final and he 
simulated a tragedy he did not feel, how- 
ever great a blow his pride had received. 
At that he had really wanted to marry 
Vistar. She was a woman to do any man 
proud. She would be as great satisfaction 
as a first mortgage on city real estate. And 
she was turning him down! 

He stood uncertainly before her, sway- 
ing like a great blackbird on the run-down 
heels of his enormous shoes. His ancient 
Prince Albert coat was pushed back, his 
fingers shoved into the pockets of his much- 
mended gray vest. His expression showed 
equal portions of lugubriousness and sur- 
prise. He had not expected this. ‘‘ Nev’ can 
tell *bout’n wimmin!”’ His fingers brushed 
against something hard. He frowned; then 
remembered the ring he had that day re- 
ceived as security from Cass Driggers. 

He drew it forth and inspected it glumly. 
The light from the electric bulb struck it 
full and was reflected dazzlingly into the 
popping eyes of Vistar Goins. Realizing 
that he was making his final exit from the 
list of Vistar’s matrimonial possibilities, 
Semore instinctively gave play to the 
theatric instinct of his race. He turned the 
diamond over and over, muttering miser- 
ably, scarcely conscious that Vistar’s eyes 
were focused covetously upon the stone’s 
scintillant perfection. 

“Reckon I ain’t gwine have no use for 
this ring now,’ mourned Semore sadly. 
“Might’s well th’ow it away.” 

“Wh-whut’s that?” faltered Vistar. 

‘Nothin’! Nothin’—on’y jes’ a-hund’ed 
an’-fifty-dollar di’min’ ’gagement ring.” 

“Whar you git it at?” 

“Bought it. Ain’t got no use for it now.” 

A tremor of misgiving smote Vistar 
amidships. Was it possible, she cogitated 
wildly, that she—in common with the gen- 
eral colored population—had mistaken the 
consistence of Semore’s heart? 

“Whut you buy it for?” 

“Huh! Whut you reckon a man usuamly 
buys a di’min’ ring for w’en he’s plumb 
crazy ’bout’n a gal an’ is gwine ast her to 
be his wife?” 

Vistar shook her head. She couldn’t 
quite grasp the idea that Semore was ca- 
pable of an affection strong enough to 


unloose his purse strings to the tune ofa - 


hundred and fifty dollars. 

“Ts that a ginuwine di’min’?” 

“Reckon they ain’t nothin’ countumfeit 
*bout’n Semore Mashby.”’ 

““An’—an’ you bought it for me?”’ 

“Co’se!”’ 

Vistar’s doubts were dispelled. Her 
heart flipperty-flopped toward Semore. A 
surge of genuine affection accompanied 
realization of the fact that she had done the 
man an injustice. And if her sudden acces- 
sion of ardor was influenced largely by the 
blue-white sparks. that glinted from the 
diamond she was at least honestly uncon- 
scious of the fact. 

““Q-o-oh! Semore!”’ she quavered. 

He stiffened. Here was a nuance he had 


never before heard from her luscious red lips. _ 


“Wh-wh-whut?”’ 

“‘Semore,”’ she murmured, with- down- 
east lids, ““I—I—is totumly misundum- 
stood you.” 

“Vistar! You—you ain’t mean that— 
that ——” 
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She shook her head violently and sidled 
closer to his skinny frame in maidenly 
token of surrender. Her left hand strayed 
upward and rested maddeningly on his 
frayed vest. 

“Oh, honey!”’ 

Better men than Semore Mashby have 
made greater tactical blunders in the em- 
brace of soft round arms. He could no more 
have resisted the lure of the parted up- 
turned lips than he could have neglected to 
collect interest due him. He crushed her to 
him and quivered with the delicious nov- 
elty of a soul kiss such as had inflamed only 
a few of his wildest dreams. 

When, two minutes later, they seated 
themselves on the sofa, and entwined them-' 
selves again in each other’s arms, the third 
finger of Vistar Goins’ left hand flamed 
with the glory of Elzevir Nesbit’s diamond! 


Elzevir frowned as she massaged with a 
hot iron various roughdried garments of the 
white folks. 

She had plumbed the nethermost depths 
of misery; and she was scared—scared 
completely and thoroughly. During dinner 
the previous night she had intercepted 
countless glances directed by Urias toward 
her imitation ring. Conditions had been 
worse at the matutinal feast. It-could mean 
but one thing—Urias suspected the true 
state of affairs, but was not sufficiently con- 
vinced to voice his suspicions. 

Once before he had pursued such a course 
and been forced to retreat precipitately 
from the house, pursued by a verbal bar- 
rage of terrible intensity. Elzevir knew 
that Urias was merely awaiting substantia- 
tion of his suspicions before loosing his ini- 
tial tirade. The future seemed dark with 
impenetrable blackness; the clammy gloom 
about the Nesbit house was thick enough 
to be sliced with a knife. 

There came a light knock at the door and 
Elzevir called a “‘Come in!” without turn- 
ing her head. The door swung back and she 
heard a cheery musical voice: ‘‘Mawnin’, 
Mis’ Nesbit!” 

Elzevir dropped the iron and squared her 
shoulders. She and Vistar had long and 
frankly confessed to a mutual antipathy, 
and she knew that the visit boded some un- 
pleasantness. 

“Mawnin’, Miss Goins!” 

“‘Jes’ dropped in fer a minute. Le’s sit 
on the po’ch.” 

Elzevir dropped into a wicker chair oppo- 
site her visitor. 

“Fine day, ain’t it, Miss Goins?” 

“Hlegant! But I guess mos’ ev’ything 
looks fine to me to-day, Mis’ Nesbit.’ 

“How come that?” 

With downcast eyes and modest mien 
Vistar wordlessly extended her left hand. 

_ Elzevir gasped: 

“You is got a di’min’?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

“How that?” 

“IT is engage’,’’ simpered the fair Vistar. 

“Gwan! To which?” 

“‘Semore Mashby.”’ 

“Semore! Lis’en heah, Vistar Goins; is 
you tellin’ me the Gawd’s hones’ truth?” 

“Sho’ is, Mis’ Nesbit! Ain’t that ring 
prove it? Semore give me that las’ night.” 

Here was a draft doubly bitter. Elzevir 
knew that Vistar disliked her and had al- 
ways been intensely jealous of the social 
preéminence which was: hers by reason of 
ownership of a genuine diamond. And now 
Vistar had come to cut her social» props 
from under her; tosmash her cosmic scheme 
in the solar plexus. How thorough a job 
she was performing even Vistar did not 
know, for she did not. dream that the ring 
which glowed from Elzevir’s finger was 
born in a glass factory. Elzevir was lavish 
in her praise. 

“‘Lemme see it, Miss Goins. I sho’ does 
congratumlate you.”’ 

Vistar slipped the ring from her finger 
and passed it over, exulting in her. tri- 
umph. Elzevir inspected it languidly; then 
suddenly her eyes narrowed, her lips com- 
pressed and every muscle in her body tensed. 
She recognized her own ring! 

There wasn’t a doubt of it. The worn 
and battered prong; the She spoke 
merely because she was afraid that by 
prolonged silence she might betray her 
emotional seethe to Vistar’s close and ex- 
uberant scrutiny: 

“Sho’ is a han’some ring, Miss Goins.’’ 

“My inten’ed ain’t no piker, Mis’ 
Nesbit.”’ 

Elzevir did not know how- Semore 
Mashby had become possessed of her ring. 
She didn’t particularly care. All she did 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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about Disteel Wheels is the fact that discriminat- 
ing motorists of three continents adopted them 
before we had an opportunity to say anything. 


Prevoue bi the most significant thing we can say 


They had only to see Disteel Wheels to realize that at 
last Science had reached the Wheels of the 
Motor Car and had decreed that the Wheels, 
like the rest of the Car, should be made of 
Steel, that they should be scientifically de- 
signed and precisely manufactured. 


These discriminating motorists of the world realized 
that Disteel Wheels complete the body-design and 


ee te 


DISTEEL WHEELS 


Se “Wheel Beat Completes She Car 


enhance the appearance of the Car; that they have 
eliminated such crudities as rattling and squeaking; 


that they make tire-changing simple and easy; that 


they are easily cleaned, stay tight and stay round; that 
they are lighter and stronger, save tires and stand up 
against skidding. 


Ina word, the discriminating motoring public, 
for whose discernment we are grateful, were 
quick to accept and adopt Disteel Wheels 
because they opened a new epoch in comfort- 
able, elegant and economical motoring. 


We have a Disteel Wheel Book for you, if yours is a 
Quality Car. ; 


DETROIT: PRESSED STEEL COMPANY;:DETROIT, 'U: SA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1846 BROADWAY at 61st STREET 
CHICAGO FACTORY BRANCH; 732 MICHIGAN AVENUE 


BOSTON FACTORY BRANCH: 925 BOYLSTON STREET 


March di 
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Paige Truck Is a Preferred Investment 


tst step as truck-manufacturers was to decide that with ten of Service can demand. We believe that factors of safety and 
of Paige leadership and world-wide prestige, with our huge service cannot be too high. 

‘ment now including one of the largest and most completely 
bed truck plants in the world, Paige could not afford to 
ct an Experiment. 


In the frame of every Paige Truck there is more rugged strength, 
in the motor more power, in the axle more efficiency, in every 


part more endurance, in the design more economy in upkeep and 


ave moved slowly. For five years we studied, not only maintenance, more month-in and month-out Serviceability than 
‘ but truck transportation. For five years we scientifically any Truck Owner will ever actually require. 


sigated, not merely truck-specifications, but haulage require- ' im = 
t Asa result, we are building into Paige Trucks, not only A Paige Truck is Designed for Durability. 


est, but that which is Better than any possible requirements Therefore, a Paige Truck is Bought as a Preferred Investment. 


PAIGE“DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CLIGE 


The Most Serviceable Truck in America 
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Better light in the home~ 
if you buy your lamps where 
you see this girl in the window 


wt 


Nebatinued from Page 135) 
-as that by some kind act of a merci- 

widence the missing ring was once 
) her possession, and there she in- 
Ito keep it. Her conscience was 
jhe ring had been stolen from her. 
come home to roost. It was her 

-; and her property she intended it 
in. n. TO her legal right of possession 
nded ‘to-add actual possession. 

pant. _ ring!” she murmured ab- 
surning it this way and that in the 
} “Prettier than mine, I reckon.”’ 
*s nachel,” cooed Vistar. “My 
s got mo’ money than whut yo’ 
is got. He c’n ’fo’d ril fine stones.” 
? no larger Lemme.see.’ 
Sizevir, atremble with inspiration, 

imitation diamond from her 
She compared the rings carefully. 
led them deliberately. And finally 
Ded La ring back on her finger. 
‘ring she returned to Vistar 

"a8 a gold-plated affair, set with a 
att The Nesbit crown jewel had 


. was o itifully unsuspicious of the 
She slipped the imitation 

he er finger and sighed with satisfac- 
e? I'll have sev’al more di’min’s 
100 on,” she commented idly. “Se- 


so foolish in how he spen’s money - 


is consarned at.’’ 
i ‘knew she was now safe from de- 
2 could easily prove ownership to 
she wore. And Vistar had rubbed 
a little bit too strong. — 
re Mashby ain’t got no repitation 
-zac’ly what yo’d call a spen’- 
he remarked acidly. 


bland answer. 
eyes narrowed. 
n’t happen to show that to no 


‘in’ a-tall. On’y some 
_Miss Goins, looks 
like the af tine. Be 
ir rose indignantly. : 
; yu meanin’ to’sinuate, Mis’ Nesbit, 


Wt ’sinuatin’ nothin’, Miss Goins. ° 
i al whut Tissaid. An’ whut T issaid” 


iMisto Mashby’ ain’t nev’ th’ew no 
yway yet; an’ if’n ’twas'me he give 


je befo’ I went boastin’ round’ wim- 


Nat ev’ybody knows wears the ril ~ 


Tha’s all what I is got to say, Miss 
Ise busy—doin’ hones’ wuk. Good 


s ridiculous, unthinkable, absurd. 
would never dare! But the seeds of 
‘so cleverly planted, insisted on 
ie. An hour later she staggered 
a2ading jewelry store, tears—part of 
ee and part of fury—trembling 


alae and a half,’ had been the 
3 prompt verdict. ‘It isn’t worth a 
ire than that.” ' 
‘walked dizzily toward her home, 
iblindly through the wreckage of her 
ses. All the venom in her nature was 
trated against Semore Mashby— 


‘the hopelessly tightwad, whose fer- > 


yorotested love for her had’ proved 
iciently strong to master the plea of 
Car, 


was prostrated, abased, made a 
iz stock in the eyes of the society set. 
vs she laboring under any delusions. 
i Nesbit detested. her, and Elzevir 
e visit of the morning had been for 
“ess purpose of quaffing the nectar 
iority. Elzevir would not rise to 
t of mercy. Not a chance! Nor 
he story lose color in the telling. 
‘Id had become a dark, drab place 
N crushed Vistar. Her pride had 
é ‘before her fall and the fall was 
ig hard. 
‘flirst move was strictly feminine. 
home and criedit out. Andwithher 
me the realization that, diamonds 
)liamonds, Semore was not—and 
ver have become—her man. When 
home it was to walk swiftly to 
ts office, a dingy room in an ancient 
Ted-brick building half a block 
from the best business section of 


> “iad been in the office before and 
ed it. Now its noisome dankness 
and filled her soul with loathing 
lace and the man, who sat hunched 


uf eg skinny buzzard in his swivel © 


1 Should-trouble-arise, she realized _ 


| I is consarned at, ’tis diff’ent,”’ 


sne to I’d be .pow’ful sho’ ’twas | 
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chair. At sight of her Semore rose eagerly 
and started forward with arms outstretched. 
He caught the pale yellow gleam of cold 
fury in her eyes and paused. 

Vistar exploded. She ripped the offend- 
ing ring from her finger and hurled it at 
him.viciously. It struck a broken button 
on his vest and tinkled to the floor. Se- 
more’ s lantern jaw dropped weakly. 

“Wh-a,.wha’s the matter, hon?” 

“JT — ” Vistar choked. She turned 
wordlessly toward the door. 

“Vistar ! Honey!. Sumthin’s wrong?” 

She whirled in a fury. 

“You is said sumthin’; Semore. They is 
plen’y wrong!” 

He cautiously rescued the ring from a 
dust heap. 

‘S’posin’ you tell me 

“Tf’n Iwas to tell you whut I is thinkin’, 
Semore Mashby, you sho’ would have me 
’rested. I is thinkin’ things ’bout’n you, 
Semore Mashby, which I cain *t say ’thout 
fo’gettin’ Lis a lady. I is on’ ’y gwine to say 
this much: They is some wimmin you can 
fool with a fake di’min’; but I ain’t one 
of ’em!” 

“Fake di’min’!”’ Semore stiffened. His 
parsimonious’ soul shriveled before the 
possibilities contained in the accusation. 
““Whut you mean—fake?’ 

““Mebbe so I is got a price, Semore 
Mashby; but ’tain’t no dollar an’ a ha’f! 


” 


You go give that they di’min’ to s’mother 


gal.what.ain’t got sense enough to know 


‘yo’d fool her. Tha’s all whut I is got to say 


17? 


*bout’n it. Goo’-by, you ol’—ol’ rooster! 

The door slammed behind her, raising a 
tiny spurt of dust. Semore’s head wabbled 
crazily on his thin neck. He passed talon- 
like fingers across a perspiring forehead. 
His chief terror, however, was not of his 


‘blasted love hopes, but of the certainty 


that something was wrong with his dia- 
mond. 

He knew Vistar Goins: knew her very well 
indeed.) And he realized that she was not of 
the type to theatrically fling real diamonds 
round his office. Therefore, she must know 
that the stone was imitation. Quod erat 


demonstrandum! 


‘But how? Twenty-four hours previously 
one of the best jewelers in the city had ap- 


~ praised-the stone as worth not-a cent less 


than a hundred and fifty dollars: He broke 


the world’s middle-distance records in trav- : 
-ersing the distance between his office. and. 


the jeweler’s.» He shoved the ring across 
the counter. 
“How much that is wuth, cap’n?”’ 


The white man glanced at the} bit of 


-glass and smiled. 


“About a dollar; maybe two.” 

“Two dollars!” There were/tears in 
Semore’s voice. ‘‘Ain’t they some mistake, 
Boss-man?”’ 

“No. It is a cleverly cut imitation and a 
fairly well-made plated setting; but’ its 
intrinsic value isn’t possibly more than 
two dollars.”’ 

Semore-closed his eyes in horror.. In the 


light of this certain financial catastrophe 


the loss, of a prospective wife and a happy 
home ‘seemed as nothing. ° I 

‘“B-b- but,” he stammered, “it wa’n’t 
on’y yestiddy you tol’ me that they ring 
was wuth a hund’ed an’ fifty dollars!” 

The jeweler shook his head. 

“Not that ring; that is not the ring I 
appraised for you yesterday.” 

“But, Boss-man,” wailed Semore, 
you sho’ *bout’n that?” 

“Positive! The ring you showed me yes- 
terday was a very pretty genuine diamond. 
This thing is plain glass.’ 

“‘Q-0-0-oh! Lawdy!”’ 

“You haven’t foaned any money on 
that, have you?” 

-Semore glanced at the ring. He raised 

pain-filled eyes to the face of his vis-a-vis. 

“No,” he groaned; ‘‘I ain ’*t loan’ nothin’ 
on nothin’. I reckon Lis jes’ gave sevumty- 
five dollars to cha’ity!” 

The stricken Sehiore lurched into the 
street and groped his way blindly toward 
his musty office. There he sank into a 
creaky chair and lighted a cigar butt, which 
he spitted on a pen point so that he might 
get the ultimate puff of rancid smoke. He 
tried to collect his thoughts. 

He knew the jeweler was above reproach. 


“cc 


is 


- Some fiend of evil had stolen his real dia- 


mond and substituted this bit of glass. 
And yet—no one had possessed the ring 
save himself. It hadn’t been out of his 
pocket. He leaped to his feet and smashed 
a bony fist into the palm of his other hand. 

“Me an’ Samson,” he roared, resorting 
to the Bible for a parallel, “we is both 
been done dirt by wimmin! Vistar Goins 
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wuked me for that di’min’, an’ then double- 
crossed me!” 

It was all quite plain. Vistar still had 
the real diamond. He slapped a battered 
felt hat on his head, with the intention of 
putting the case in the hands of Lawyer 
Evans Chew. Then he realized that Chew, 
in common with all the other men of parts 
in the town, disliked him and would take 
great pleasure i inexploiting his discomfiture. 
He loved money passionately, but he knew 
it was worth more than seventy-five dollars 
to conceal the story of his undoing. And he 
was wise enough to, understand that he 
would have a very difficult time in proving 
that Vistar had substituted the imitation 
for the real. If he had her arrested and she 
should subsequently be acquitted they’d 
certainly run him out of town. 

Semore removed his hat and settled into 
the Slough of Despond. ‘He was heartsick 
and weary. 

“Reckon I deserves it,” he muttered bit- 
ue “for foolin’ with wimmin.” Semore 

Mashby’s conversion. to misogyny was 
complete. 

There came a light tap on the door and it 
was flung open. Cass Driggers poked a 
grinning head into the room. 

“Hello, Ol’ Spoht!” he greeted cheerily. 
“How you makin’ it this mawnin’?” 

Semore pulled himself together with a 
mighty effort. He tried to grin and met 
with sickly success. 

“Tol’able, Brother Driggers; 
tol’able.”’ 

*“So’m I, Brother Mashby. Jes’ paused 
by to let you know ’bout’n that sevumty- 
five dollars you loant me yestiddy—you 
’members it, don’t you?” 

“Yeh,” choked Semore; 


soht of 


“T ’members it 


tho’ ough.” 


“T done finish a deal: whut tu’n it into 
th’ee hund’ed dollars!”’ exulted Cass. “‘Tis 
comin’ roun’ this evenin’ to redeem that 
they ring back agin.’ ' 

Worse and more of it! Ossa piled on 
Pelion! “This new aspect to a phantasma- 
goria of misery smote Semore where it hurt 
worst. He temporized. 


*“Ain’t no hurry, Brother Driggers; you — 


is got thutty days.” - 
“Tis got th’ee iund’ed dollars!” chuckled 
Cass... “ An’ to-night I pays you eighty an’ 


»-gits the ring.’ 
Semore was ae to ne with the neces-. 


sity for immediate and decisive action. His 
brain was sadly addled, but-not to such an 
extent that’ he failed to realize the urgency 
of saving the present situation at any cost. 
He knew that if he should be suspeeted of 


evildoing Cass Driggers would cheerfully” 


railroad him to the chain gang. 

And he couldn’t return the diamond to 
Cass because he didn’t have the diamond. 
He knew Cass had placed in pawn with him 
a genuine diamond and that he had noth- 
ing -to return’ save a cheap ‘imitation. 
Sooner or later Cass would discover the 
substitution and he—Semore Mashby— 
would make the acquaintance-of the city 
jail. He didn’t fool himself... He realized 
that he had as much chance for mercy as a 
Brunswick stew ata negro barbecue. 

“‘Tha’s a pow’ful nice ring, Cass.”’ 


“Reckon.so. Cost a hund’ed an’ fifty 
dollars.” : 

“?’Tain’t wuth all that.” ie 

“We -ain’t ’scussin’ whut. it’s -wuth,. 


Brother Mashby. I is gwine git.it back for 
eighty dollars. That lets you out.” - 

It did let him out—hard! 

“T is soht of growed fon’ of that ring,” 
murmured. Semore. ; tic 

“Tan you, both.” 

““S’posin’ you sell it to. me?” 

“That ring ain’t for sale.” 

“How ’bout a hund’ed an’ ,twen’y-five 
dollars cash—fifty more’n whut I loant you 
on it yestiddy?” 

“You is the eg ae feller, Semore. 
That ring ain’t for sale.’ 

“Hund’ed an’ fifty?” 

“Nothin’ stirrin’! If’n you want a 
di’min’ ring for yo’ ownse’f whyn’t you go 
downtown an’ buy you one?’ 

For a wild instant Semore thought of 
doing so and attempting to substitute the 
new ring for that of Cass, which had passed 
into the avid clutches of a heartless woman. 
But that would not entirely negative the 
danger of discovery. Cass must never 
know. 


“Hund’ed an’ sevumty-five? All whut \ 


you is got an’ a hund’ed mo’? 

“T wants my own ring back, ”” snapped 
Cass impatiently. 

Semore was on the rack. He thew, he was 
up against it good and proper. 

“T-t-t-two hund’ed?”’ he faltered. 
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Flat rejection trembled on Cass’ lips, 
but he choked it back. Here was a chance. 

“Youis off’ rin’ all whut we is borried an’ 
a hund’ed an’ twen’ y-five mo’ for that ring, 
Semore?”’ 

“Uh- huh!” 

“Put it in writin’ !”’ commanded the bud- 
ding financier. 

Semore did so, every scratch of the pen 
making a furrow in his heart. Cass in- 
spected the document and grinned. 

“Let you know this evenin’, Brother 
Mashby. Way I figgers it out, I ain’t gwine 
lose nothin’, noway.”’ 

Semore knew that Cass was speaking 
fact, It seemed that, for once in his life, he 
was on the short end of everything.» His 
opinion of women in general and of Vistar 
in particular at that .moment. dwarfed 
Schopenhauer’s famous essay into a flaccid 
compliment by comparison.’ Cass paused 
at the door. 

“Tf’n you ain’t look shahp, Semore,’’ he 
flung over his shoulder, ‘‘you is gwine begin 
to spen’ some money pretty soon; an’ 
then you gwine die of a busted heart.” 

Cass ran down the stairway, turned the 
corner at top speed, and accelerated all the 
way to the Nesbit homestead. He laid the 
proposition glowingly before-the-astounded 
Urias and backed it up by an exhibition of 
the documentary evidence. d om 

“So you see, ’Rias,’’ he concluded 
triumphantly, ‘‘we is gwine’'take this extry 
hund’ed an’ twen’y-five an’ buy’a new an’ 
ginuwine. di’min’ for -Elzevir;~-an’-the 
sevumty-five whut we owes Semore will be 
extry profit for us.” , 

*Urias shook his head doubtfully.*’ ~ 

“Cain’t be did, Cass. Elzevir’d know 
it, sho’!” E on. 

“Huh!” negatived the optimistic Cass. 
‘She ain’t able to tell her ril di’miin’fum a 
fake; so how she gwine know. if’ n we give 
her a ril hones’ -to-Gawd di’ min’, which we 
is gwine spen’ a hund’ed an’ twen’ y-five 
dollars for?”’ 

“They i is some things: Cass, which is too 
much.” 

“A di’min’ is a di’min’, ’Rias; 
woman is a woman—even Elzevir.’’ 

Cass won. Two hours later‘he left the 
office of the prostrated Semore Mashby, 
clutching in ‘his hand the informal pawn 
ticket for eighty dollars and one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars:in cash. Semore 
had fought a valiant but losing battle for 
the five dollars interest money. 

Cass and Urias met on the corner and 
selected, a glittering diamond, for which 
they paid one hundred and ‘twenty-five 
dollars.” ~ 

Cass was all in favor of a seventy-five- 
dollar stone with a pronounced flaw, but 
Urias had been too terrified by the experi- 
ae of the immediate past to run further 
risks. 

Luck was with them. They reached the 
Nesbit manse, reconnoitered, and saw El- 
zevir in the back yard putting the finishing 
touches to an extra washing. Urias sneaked 
into the house and slid open the bureau 
drawer. 

The ring was not there! Then he knew 
that his- wife had, at this fatal eleventh 
hour, heeded his nagging advice. The ring 


an? a 


_ was locked in the trunk and his wife had 


the key. The irony of the thing struck 
him—Elzevir securely locking away an imi- 
tation diamond after having left a real 
stone for-years open to any enterprising 
crook! 

He lighted a cigarette and lounged 
through the back doorway. He noticed 
that the ring was not on her finger. 

‘°Lo, Elzevir!’’ 

“Howdy?” 

“You sho’ does wuk hahd, Elzevir!’’ 

“Lot you' knows ’bout wuk!”’ 

Urias speculated briefly. 

“Ts you got the key to yo’ trunk, EI- 
zevir?”’ 

“Sho’ is!” 

“‘Loand it to me a minute—will you, 
hon?” 

He did not detect the gleam of suspicion 
that leaped into Elzevir’s eyes; nor did he 
take warning from the alacrity with which 
she handed him the desired key. He chatted 
with her a few moments and sidled into the 
house. 

‘It required only a few seconds to throw 
back the lid of the trunk and ‘to locate the 
ring. He lifted it happily from the tray and 
fished the new and genuine diamond som 


‘his vest pocket. 


He gazed at the twostones. They Pioed 
twins. He couldn’t tell which from t’other. 
““Whut you is doin’, ’Rias?” | 
(Concluded on Page 143) 
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| bases at this burly segment of the Ajax Road King. Look at 
this section of a steel rail. ‘The same scientific principle 
gives greater strength to both. Those strong supporting shoul- 
ders at the base of the Road King tread, are like those shoulders 
built into the steel rail. ‘They serve the self-same purpose. 


MORE TREAD ON THE ROAD 


On Ajax Tires, we call them Shoul- 
ders of Strength. They are an exclu- 
sive Ajax feature. They brace and build 
up the tread. ‘They fight the three 
prime forces that destroy—friction, 
pressure, vibration. By means of these 
Shoulders of Strength, Ajax Tires are 
given more tread on the road—more 
rubber where it should be—more 
strength where strength is needed. 


Shoulders of Strength give the greater 
mileage qualities that have made Ajax 
Tires 97% Owner’s Choice. This 
great percentage of the annual Ajax 
output is actually chosen—singled out 
—by individual automobile owners, 
to replace other tires that came with 
their cars. It’s a tremendous tribute 
to Ajax quality and worth. 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed In Writing 5000 Miles 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Factories: TRENTON, N. J. 


BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 
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Correct 
AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine lubrication are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ee 
Gargoyle Mobiloil eB 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
The Chart below indicates the grade recommended by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Engineers. The recommenda- 
tions cover all models of both passenger and commercial vehicles 
unless otherwise noted. If your car is not listed in this partial 
Chart, send for booklet “Correct Lubrication" which lists the 
correct grades for all cars. 


1918 | 1917 1916 | 1915 1914 
Models | Models | Models 
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AUTOMOBILES 


>> |Summer| 


Abbott-Detroit (8 cyl)]--.-|-.--J... - 


E> b> Summer 


e 
5 
ff) 
> 
5 


Apperson........ 
ot (Bicyl);..« 
Auburn (4 cyl). 
na (6 cyl). 
S (6-38 & 
“ (6-39B) (Teetor H) 
“*(6-39B) (Cont'l) . 


>> 


q 


Cole 


“ (8 cyl)... A 
Cunningham.........].--- Rete liezile 

= (8 cyl)... A 

Dodge Brothers..,... R 


} 
| 
} 
| 
} 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
f 
| 
aay 
ia 
a 
} : 


(Special) 
Franklin, 
Grant.... 
Haynes. 5s. es 

Te tz cyl) ss 
Hollier (6 cyl)... 

MTs (S.eyl)s.. 


Db>btt : 


> 


| 


Qe 
q 
3 


Di ppprpry: >! 
— 


(Super Six) 
Hupmobile........ 
Jackson. Senmae Bal boot! ts 


(the needs of an age of machin- 
(y are added the needs of the 
‘ of reconstruction. Building 


A 
ig) 


id 


> 


| (8 cyl) .. A | A |arcJarc].... 
cals and metal products of all S. S. GARGOYLE (Com). fare. 
hr ne d dt. t h KisselKar .... oe Rr 
ee ge RESCOLE i e wastage The purchase of the S. S. Gargoyle marked MOTORSHIP BRAMELL POINT “oa oe aa al 
"The rice mills machinery of _ the end of steamship chartering by the Liberty (Detro a 
rc. 


Lippard Stewart 


The Motorship Bramell Point is one of the 


1 stands beside the American Vacuum Oil Company. The “‘Gargoyle”’ is a F ‘ ; Faia ““(Mod.M) .. 
bulk oil carrier, with a cargo capacity of about largest motor driven commercial ships built in s CG poo Mw) 
pocomobile........ 


ee te world. Pee tonmetihe wicistansngcion the United States. Her launching created a 


all this machinery correct considerable stir in shipping circles. Capacity 
ntion must be supplied—that 5,000 tons. The work must go on. 


wrk may go on. 


>Pbo: > 


a 


Moline-Knight.. 
National....... 
ro) 22. cya 


PP rrp 


> 
4 
Q 


DPR DE 


S. S. PAULSBORO 


The S. S. Paulsboro carries about 11,000 MOTORSHIP BAYONNE 


tons. This vessel, which was built in San 
Francisco, established a new record in ship- 


The Motorship Bayonne carries 1,750 tons 


rere ae Raat! a sun of finished oil products, and is used for local |] Packard.......... = ie Borie) Bead) boo lon, 
; ; building. The time consumed from the laying service between Paulsboro and Bayonne. 2 yo Beal fee 
| S. S. Olean was built especially to of her keel to the date of delivery was 4 months Paige (4 cyl) a ae : - { 
lin barrels. Capacity 14,000 barrels. and 22 days. The work must go on. m (GoyDeree. [Are ? 
Over the world’s water-ways the « 3Bi9).. 
Gargoyle fleet carries Gargoyle Lubri- ae ae 
cants to every port of importance in Saree 


[Soe Agere sougecks 
t (8 cyl)... 
Pierce Arrow ayes 
ae “ (Com'l). | 


the world. 

The Vacuum Oil Company, recog- 
nized the world over as leader in 
scientific lubrication, holds a peculiar 
responsibility. 

The work must go on. 


F S. S. CHAS. M. EVEREST 


; 7G) 
ship is named ‘‘Chas. M. Everest” 4, 
ie late president of the Vacuum Oil 


ay- She carries 8,130 tons of bulk oil. 


: re : é ; BS “(16 valve). .... } Se (rks AE GO bail ae Be ae 
‘ A Willys-Knight. ...... J 
oo : # Willys Six...... ac |Arc.JArc.| 3. Aooes Oe Kose Bard 
; Winton, .. eF, JArc.|Arc.lArc. i : _ A JArc. 


diss A grade for each type of service 


Wl 


Stearns-Knight a 


cy 
Studebaker.......... 
Stutzs.6...0 ci 


Specialists in the manufacture of , 
ae i? ¢- : = ~high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 
| : Obtainable everywhere in the world ‘ ’ ps i A 
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cae 5 ee 


A Carborundum Wheel 
grinding pistons 


° 


Grinding the 
reay axle housing 


The piston rings are quickly and 
accurately ground 


A> most particular grinding job is 
the internal finishing of the cylinders _. 


xe THE. SERVICE— OF—IN DUSTRY. 


A wonderful piece of precision grinding, finishing crank ; 
oe . gral 4 hae ale shafis—accurate to a quarter of a thousandth of an inch 2 z 


ARBORUNDUM Products have played an inp 

part in the development of the automotive indust 
The economical production of interchangeable parts, 
curate even to the ten thousandth part of an inch, and’ 
general speeding up of factory work have been made P 
sible only by the development of the grinding wheel. 


Carborundum and Aloxit 
Grinding Wheels — 


are having a share in the production of almost every essen 
that goes into the automobile, the motor boat and the airplane. 


They are grinding pistons and piston. rings and snagging steel and alumit 
castings. They are grinding cam shafts and crank shafts down to thee 

limits of accuracy. They are playing an important part in the produetio 
steel balls and ball and roller bearings. 


rq 
i 

And they are doing their work so speedily and economically that qua 
production has been made possible and prices have been greatly reduced. 


Take the modern grinding wheel out of the automotive industry and pre 
day standards of accuracy coupled with quantity production would be im} 
sible. , see 


The automotive field serves as but another illustration of the value 
Carborundum ‘products to industry. 


Carborundum and. Aloxite Grinding Wheels cut fast and free, they bold 
shape, wear evenly and last long. 


Carborundum service insures getting ‘‘the right wheel in the right place” 
—a wheel accurately graded for the work it has to do. If you will tell 
us your grinding problems our service men will help you to solve them. 


nirled. He experienced a sudden 
nsation at the pit of his stomach. 
into the level eyes of his militant 
e held his gaze for a while; then 
her eyes to the glittering and glow- 
Jonds. 

-tion and circumstance prompted a 
intimate knowledge of the woman 
‘m warned him that such a course 
» troublesome and fruitless. And 
Nesbit, for once in his life, told the 
aadorned, complete truth. 

jaded passionately. He offered to 
jr to every jeweler in town for ap- 
mt of the ring. And as he talked 
- lips lost their stern rigidity and 
ii into a smile. The sun was shin- 
‘brightly for Elzevir. And when he 
ihed she merely said: 

lin that wuthless no-’count Cass 


. 


THE SATURDAY 


Cass entered sheepishly and stood twirl- 
ing his hat. Elzevir’s voice whipped out 
like the crack of doom: 

“Ts you done sol’ that autymobile yet, 
Cass?”’ 

“Uh-huh! Yas’m.” 

“How much?” 

“Th’ee hund’ed dollars. I owes the 
gyrage twen’y-five dollars for mate’ial.”’ 

‘An’ you owes me sevumty-five dollars 
for the use of my ring.” 

“But, Mis’ Nesbit ag 

“You owes me sevumty-five dollars for 
the use of my ring,’’ she grated. ‘‘Lis’en at 
me, an’ perduce!”’ 

Cass looked at Urias and Urias stared 
miserably back at Cass. Cass did the expe- 
dient thing; he handed the seventy-five 
dollars to Elzevir. 

“That leaves you two hund’ed,”’ con- 
tinued Elzevir mercilessly. ‘‘Give me the 
hund’ed whut belongs to ’Rias.”’ 


EVENING POST 


“But, honey ? ~- 

“Rias, you keep yo’ mouth out of this 
heah settlin’ment! Han’ it over, Cass.’’ 

Cass obeyed dumbly. . 

“Tse gwine keep‘ this for you, ’Rias,”’ 
smiled Elzevir. ‘‘Reckon you nev’ will 
know nothin’ much ’bout’n handlin’ 
money. 

“‘If’n you want five dollars 

“Thanks, sweetness!’? murmured Urias 
humbly as he took the crumpled bill his 
wife generously tendered. Then an idea 
struck him: { 

“Whut you is gwine do with that fake 
ring?” 

His wife smiled enigmatically and gazed 
affectionately at her two genuine diamonds. 
“T reckon J’ll wear ’em both.” ~~ . 
“But if’n anyone should ast: a 

“Tell ’em they is both ril di’min’s-”’ 


” 


at ’em.” 


“They might want a jooler to look 


. defended Cass stoutly. 
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*Reckon I.c’n stan’ that, ’Rias. Any- 
ways, you lemme worry ’bout that side of 
it. All you got to do is jes’ like whut I 
says.” 

Urias shook his head in bewilderment. 

“T—I—ain’t on’erstan’ you, honey.” 

“‘They’s a heap of things you ain’t nev’ 
gwine on’erstan’, ’Rias. They’s some 
things a wife ain’t got no time to tell her 
husban’. This heah is one of ’em. Too 
much infermation is li’ble to go to yo’ haid. 
By the way, Cass, who was fool ’nuff to buy 
that busted car?” 

“That. autymobile was better’n new,” 
“Them flivvers 
ain’t no good ontwell they is been wrecked 
afew times.” 

“Who bought it?’? repeated Elzevir 
firmly. | 

Cass grinned. - 

“*Cap’n Zacharias Foster,’’ he chuckled— 
“the man whut owned it fust off.” 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE VILLAGE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


shrough the months the villagers, 
jaway, were prepared by agitators 
{ was to come; and when at last 
jin early March they heard of the 
¢n they were far from surprised. 
iomka our people took it very 
ind felt at first indifferent; only 
wed to see a mending of their 
as they had come to realize them. 
«as our peasantry had been, in one 
thest provinces of Russia’s black- 
itrict, they felt the general misery 
tth less than most of our natives. 
jindividual ownership of property 
12 for conservatism, and their well- 
Ws also partly caused by the help 
‘uection we had given them for some 
eviously. Many proprietors had 
ry effort to put the best within 
“ch, even to the extent of new 
snd public libraries for their peas- 
aich under the protection of the 
hurch had helped forward the 
‘element vastly. It was difficult, 
2 even for us to do much good in 
1 as the government allowed no 
pt into the hands of the peasantry 
lich as were approved by its cen- 
vle the village schools were also 
uder the Ministry of Education or 
ih, and were all that was primitive 
i programs; but the people im- 
‘ceatly in spite of these disadvan- 
ad both schools overflowed at this 
vh children who were clean and 
cessed than ever before. 

t2 whole, the inhabitants of Bou- 
wresensible of their advantages and 
otent and unambitious politically; 
hes and suspicious of new 


i. They seemed entirely uninter- 
-0 the emperor’s abdication, much 
{rprise, and to all the rest of the 
tin, save only the right they now 
’¢ them to govern themselves “‘by a 
te,” and they proceeded at once 
time, showing great common sense 
rhoice of members. It really repre- 
ie best elements of their group. 
lighted our people was to hear that 
vie free—whatever that conveyed 
n—and that they were to have all 
4¢ From where, they asked, was it 
.¢ Should they take over to them- 
t estate of Bouromka totally, with 
ie in cattle and stud and farms, and 
lamong themselves? 
yiad some hesitation about this, 
hy wished the proprietors no harm, 
a, and had always lived well with 
tir. Besides, how would it be di- 
yan, who is a ne’er-do-well, must 
Vso good ground as Dimitry, who 
wys thrifty; and then, which would 
meadows, which the forests, and 
le agricultural steppe lands with 
ek earth? If the house and park 
0)e divided, too, who could live in 
ace, for the whole village would 
M{room within its walls? And a 
e that was very disturbing, say- 
e alone would not be given Bou- 
, ut that from the north and east, 
th earth was poor, would come other 
‘(our rich provinces of the Ukraine; 
it must be equally subdivided 
Ibf these. Dimitry, who had saved 
a\bought as much as fifteen acres 
ear, and those fifty or more other 
fhe village who owned anywhere 
nty to one hundred acres each, 
in their fields, too, for the 
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subdivision, and all the country would be 
parceled out until everyone in Russia re- 
ceived his small legal share of ground to 
cultivate. No; this was a mistake and 
quite impossible, said our group of well-to- 
do peasants. How could men not “ours” 
think of appearing here in Little Russia 
and thus swamp us and our hard-earned 
profits? By what right, when we had 
striven and saved, and each created his 
small fortune? If it was so, then let things 
stand as they are, and let the princes keep 
their land and we each ours, and we will 
go on with our work. 

Then the committee said workmen must 
be better paid; so higher wages were de- 
manded and conceded; and for the moment 
land was undivided, at least in our corner 
of the world. As far as the rest went, the 
administration of the committee was most 
reasonable and advantageous, as they de- 
cided all questions with great fairness and 
common sense, and showed’ themselves 
very conservative. Michael-Pétrovitch, 
the head intendant of Bouromka estate, 
was adroit and blessed with great intelli- 
gence in handling men; and by his diplo- 
macy through six long months he man- 
aged to live with his own people in peace 
and perfect understanding, and to sow and 
reap our harvest and put all in order for 
the winter. Faithfully he served his em- 
ployers in this, as he had always done 
before. 

The autumn of 1917 brought great 
changes. Just as Michael-Pétrovitch thought 
all was well the Bolsheviki took over the 
government in Petrograd, and the Ukrain- 
jans took Kieff. To Bouromka came one 
day soon afterward a new committee from 
outside, preaching fiery red doctrines. It 
was composed of a delegate or two from the 
factory workmen’s soviet, of a student and 
a propagandist; and these settled for some 
time in the village. They preached to the 
peasants the oppressions which all the 
world had practiced until now on the poor; 
and the millennium, which at last was 
dawning in Russia. Our people were com- 
ing into their own, and must rise up and 
punish the masters, who so far had kept 
all the good things of the world to them- 
selves. They should send ambassadors out 
when all was fixed at home, to carry the 
new gospel into other countries and give 
them the same fine liberty. 

To prove good faith the agents had 
brought with them vodka in large supplies. 
Before, this had been the people’s solace, 
they said; and it had been suppressed by 
the upper classes to spite the poor. Also 
they had brought gold to pay with— 
strange gold, not with our home eagle and 
the usual stamp of the Russian Emperor’s 


face, but with strange Gothic words and 
signs marked which we had not known 
before. 

The people wondered as they listened, 
for it seemed this gold was sent to them by 
their brother republicans across the fron- 
tier, They took it with suspicion at first 
and showed it to the elders of the village, 
and these in turn heard from Rabinovitch, 
the village authority, that whatever it was 
stamped it was good gold, and worth 
much more than even the old-régime paper 
money’ had been, not to mention the small 
miserable kerenki, or scraps of provisional 
money. 


The vodka’ the strangers had brought ° 


was good and’ one felt warmed up and 


stronger and brave in drinking it.- Some. 
of the women protested, and Batioushka. 


forbade it; but the women knew nothing, 
and Batioushka wore skirts.also, and did 


not count. What could he judge,;who had’ 


never cared for drink? They, the men who 
had returned after three years at the Front; 
knew well that vodka was.a pleasant 


thing, and they had tasted little of it.in the . 


hard life on the fighting line. . It.was in- 


deed fine to be free again of the discipline” 


of trench and field and marsh. True, their 
officers and they had been together for 


three years, fighting Germans~ and‘ Aus- : 


trians, hating them, striving and. dying, 


often with empty stomachs, almost ’.con- . 


stantly with empty guns. ; : 

It was very strange and. difficult’ to 
understand the great changes. . When their 
call had first come they had been*rushed 
off and put into regiments. They went 
under fire at once—and what 4 fire;: with 
sufferings from gas and cold and. heat 
and lack of care! 
clothes, letters from home and. everything 
else had been lacking—or came always late. 
Yet they had believed in the Grand Duke 
and his greatness, and he was at: the staff. 
He wished them to hold on still, and fight 


the enemy for their country’s sake" and 
that of their own hearths, aswell as-for . 
the Little Father, their White ‘Czar; and ° 


many times the things they patiently ex- 
pected came somehow finally, and. with 
these some little gifts from home, things 
the wives had cooked or -knit. 
bundles were sent, too, with a fresh change 
of linen or with tobacco or'sugar, and now 
and then a knife or book or,a bit of gay- 
colored soap. These were from the officers’ 


wives, and the officers themselves clubbed: 


together sometimes and gave’ their men 
warm woolen things, or better food when 
provisions could be bought in a town 
near by. ; 

_ If-ammunition was lacking. the officers 
were as sad as their men,’ and they had 


Food .and .munitions, 


Rolled | 


talked to the latter as to their own children, 
encouraging them to hold on with what 
they had against the enemy—sticks or 
stones, bricks sometimes, and generally 
guns unloaded. Officers and men had stood 
together and were falling like flies during 
the slow retreat. All the time while ref- 
ugees flew inward toward the center of the 
country our troops had held the lines to 
give them opportunity for this. Then 
slowly the army had ceded mile by mile 
of a country which was being set on fire— 
fields with vast grain crops, chateaux, for- 
ests, parks, towns and villages—to prevent 
the enemy from profiting too much. The 
whole world was-a burning hell to march 
through, while a shrieking horde of misery 
drew back before the foe. 

‘The .Grand Duke had been furious at 
this suffering, and he had demanded that 
those who, caused. it be severely punished; 
but nothing had happened except that the 


- Grand. Duke. himself had been sent away, 
. which only went to show the soldiers it was 


no. good to complain, since, whether great 
or.small, one would only be beaten for it. 
It had gone from bad to worse after this, 
and the. officers couldn’t help so much as 
the months passed, perhaps because as 
they said they were too poor. All life at 
home was grown expensive, too, and the 
men .who came out to the Front in the 
last mobilization had been much older or 


else young boy recruits. These had brought 


reports of wickedness and cheating in high 
circles, of troubles ever greater among the 


> lower class, and of the revolution which 


was promised soon. 


"At last. it came: and they heard the 


emperor had left his crown and throne and 
given over his power to the people. In the 


“service officers were to command only with 


the consent of their men. The soldiers were 
to have-committees and to decide every- 
thing, even as to their obedience to military 
plans, which they had the right now to 
debate- upon and to understand. Many 
agents. at once had. circulated among the 
troops and pointed out how the officers 
would hate all this and would dislike hav- 
ing their power and glory taken from them, 
and would not accept the soldiers as their 
comrades..In many battles the officers had, 


_ however, shown immense bravery. They 


had thrown themselves forward in charges, 
often quite alone, hoping their men would 


be carried along by old habit; and they 


had been assassinated thus at Tarnopol, or 
so Nikita had related. . 

In his regiment, he said, out of thirty- 
seven officers thirty had been killed, and in 
Dimitry’s regiment, in the same battle, 
twenty-seven ‘out of thirty had been left 


-upon the’ field; while not a soldier had 


died save from an occasional stray bullet. 
The men had stood still or had fled, and 
some of those new fellows who called 
themselves high priests of the revolution- 
ary ideals had laughed or jeered when the 
older veterans had wished to follow and to 
help their lieutenant and the captain, who 
were shot down like helpless dogs. Possibly 
it is just for each new government to make 
some group or class into martyrs; but it 
was. hard for the lieutenant, said Dimitry. 
He was but eighteen, and had been kind, 
and ready to help his men; and he had 
thought of them always before stopping 
to think of himself. Still, the agents had 
seemed very wise, and could read; and 
they had said it was surely so that now 
(Continued on Page 146) 
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Can the boy that you gave to the 
great Cause be less of a man for 
the experience? Has it broadened 
him, given him a greater confi- 
dence in himself and pride in his 
country and its achievements that 
can never die? Of course, it has. 


I’ve been in service too’ and [| 
return better and stronger for the 
experience, rejuvenated and more 
able to “carry on” the responsibility 
which the Mother of a great 
Industry has had imposed on her. 


RANGES 


Leading the way in all new de- 
velopments for over half a century, 


and still ahead 


Coal, Gas, Electric and Oil Ranges; Coal and Gas Combination Ranges; 
Automatic Gas Cooking Range (saves servants, gas and food) 


FACTORIES AND EXPERI- — 
MENTAL LABORATORIES © 


AMERICAN BRANCH OFFICES 
AND WAREHOUSES 


RATHBONE, SARD & COMPANY | 


New York Boston Buffalo Pittsburgh og 
Chicago Detroit San Francisco Dallas ESTABLISHED 1830 fan yeah ° Anon Be 
Los Angeles SaltLakeCity Portland, Ore. b 
+ ConTROLLED AND OppraTED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE FOREIGN AGENCIES = 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE Same INTERESTS Shanghai, China Kobe, Japan 


Sheet Metal Products Co., Ltd. John F. Rathbone Grange Sard Cape Town, South Africa 


Toronto, Ont, ; ‘ 


~ \ 
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ughnuts frying; lard spatters 
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KILLS FIRE 


SAVES LIFE 


*+—Fire;—but Pyrene hung on the kitchen wall! 


| 
} 
t 


‘RY was frying old-fash- 
lohed doughnuts in lard when 
idy of the House entered the 
nm. The lard spattered: over 

an instant the whole stove 
dafire. Curtains and clothes 
mearby, but Mary reached 


" 


quickly for the Pyrene extinguisher, 
which always hung on the kitchen 
wall near the stove, and in less 
than a minute the fire was out. 

You never fear fire with a Pyrene 
handy. Always hang a Pyrene in 
the kitchen. 


SAVES 15% ON AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Sold by hardware and electrical 
supply dealers and garages. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


Kansas Ciry 
San FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.O. 
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AVE you tried the wonderful new 
‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades? 


Do you know the secret of their remarkable shav- 
ing quality? —‘X 3 X’ Temper? 


When the Government came to ‘Ever-Ready’ for Safety 
Razors and Blades, we realized the new and supreme 
tests to which their shaving quality would be put—and 
set to work to produce blades that would shave perfectly 
under war-time conditions— 

—blades for which three-day growths and barbed wire 
beards, cold water and tin mirrors, held no terrors. 
“Ever-Ready’ steel experts worked months in search of a 
better process for tempering cutting-steel. We wanted a 
steel that would not only grind to a finer cutting edge than 
any known, but hold this edge through repeated shaves. 
Experiment ‘X 3 X’ proved successful. ‘X 3 X’ became 
the identifying name of the new ‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades. 


Radio Blades 


Millions went to the fighting boys—and made a cool, clean, safe 


shave a comfortable possibility amid front-line hardships. Now 
YOU can enjoy the same wonderful X 3 X Temper Blades that 
were the choice of our fighting force. 


You get a complete supply of X 3 X Temper Blades with each 
Ever-Ready dollar Safety Razor Outfit, shown below. Or you 
can buy them separately everywhere—6 for 40c. 


Also makers of ‘Ever-Ready’ Long-Life Shaving Brushes. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 
Jay & Johnson Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TRADE 
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(Continued from Page 143) 
Ae come the time when the soldier was 
ree. 

And there were many men at the Front 
to fight the Germans, the agents pro- 
claimed; and these latter were ready for 
peace, anyhow, and could never reach our 
provinces before the end of the war. It 
would be much better, therefore, if those 
among our troops who came from Bou- 
romka and from farther east went home 
again and helped to protect the revolution 
there, and to organize free government, 
with committees such as they had seen in 
the army. Besides, all the land was to be 
divided very soon among the peasants; 
and who knows, the village elders might 
arrange that the best bits go to themselves 
in the others’ absence? Surely, therefore, 
there was no time to lose in leaving the 
war, and even if the officers thought dif- 
ferently they could not audibly object, 
nor punish desertion, since one of the new 
laws said most clearly that men were free 
to obey or not according to their own 
judgment. Truly it was now a good time 
to be alive! 


The Work of Agitators 


So, with illusions freshly poured into 
them, the village soldiers had returned to 
quiet Bouromka, riding on the tops of cars 
part way, and for the rest in first-class 
carriages, sleeping in the corridors and on 
the platforms. One night, some said, they 
had taken possession even of a reserved 
compartment, smashing its windows to get 
in; and there some women and two chil- 
dren slept, who had been greatly fright- 
ened. But the soldiers explained to them 
there was no place elsewhere on the train, 
and that they would not disturb them, 
only they wished to travel. One had then 
sat on the floor, and two more on the upper 
berth, from which they brought home as 
gifts to their wives the pillows, blankets, 
covers and sheets. During the trip they 
had very much enjoyed talking with the 
strange women, and telling them about 
their life under fire; and they had played 
with the children, and had received apples 
and biscuits, because they had brought 
water for tea and had helped amuse the 
young boy who was a nice child like many 
in the village. 

Finally they arrived at Palmyra Station 
and came from there on foot across the 
plain, over fifty versts, sleeping in the 
fields under the stars. It was good to feel 
one wouldn’t be awakened by a bomb, and 
to know that soon these fine acres would 
be theirs. They had found the village 
quiet, somewhat discontented to be doing 
without tea and sugar and other luxuries, 
but otherwise much as of old; only a com- 
mittee of the elders had existed and had 
governed since the spring. With Bati- 
oushka and the Prince’s head intendant 
they were managing everything about as 
in olden days. This must be changed 
surely; and, also, what would take much 
time and trouble to be brought back into 
their proper place were the village women. 
Matrona and Warka, Louba and Sonia, 
and even mild Evdoxia were not to be 
recognized, dressed in fine clothes, order- 
ing about the Austrian prisoners, smiling 
and powerful, capable and wasteful, talk- 
ing much of their new right to vote. 

It was so amazing that the newly arrived 
lords and masters for a time quite lost their 
capacity of action; then each had done as 
he saw fit in his own home. Vania had 
knuckled down, and worked under his 
Louba’s orders; while the Austrian had re- 
mained in the house and become his friend. 
Dimitry had soon put out the intruder, 
and had Sonia well in hand; while others 
had made arrangements between these two 
extremes, according to their mental and 


physical strength for handling a delicate » 


situation. 

They had told everyone of their experi- 
ences at the Front, and of what the wise 
men had said; and the elders had under- 
stood that all this must be true, since the 


information the agents had given was all” 


printed on paper. These rules, the men 
said, had been read out to the soldiers from 
the papers, but privately, of course, be- 
cause the officers must not yet know of the 
great promises for the future. Sometimes 
one did feel sorry for the officers, and for 
the proprietors also, who were like those 
of Bouromka. Yet it was only justice, the 
wise men had explained, that some good 
people should suffer when so many of their 
group had done harm; and after \all they 
had joined with the others to deprive the 


to hold them down. 

It was very shortly after the g 
returned that the outside commit 
in Bouromka; ready-formed }y 
soviets of Pultowa, and bri 
and gold coins and printed 
read at meetings, which wer 
and where speeches were n 
peasants were told over and o 
clearly understood how the 


vinced, come with me, and we 
distillery and attack and cap 
drink the’ vodka of which yo 
deprived too long! It is a col 
our supply is finished here, and 7 
warming when you have drunk g 
you wish; and afterward y 
back a cow or two for the ch 
village, who shall have better 
you shall take the chateau’s 
your fields. These oxen are no! 
in name, the Prince’s, but 
yours now by legal right to t 
The men hesitated, but vo 
about and soon infused da 


or more of the bravest spirits 
in that direction shortly, si 
chorus, led by the enthusi 


the other courtyard. Before th 
could arrive with help there app 
disorderly throng of peasants, s| 
crying, swaying as they ma 
though Avxentieff made an ; 
harangue them and his whi 
blazing eyes made the front 
he had been swept aside ve 
the paid leaders, while the rollick 
on and broke in the door of 1 
in spite of its locks and the 
seal upon it. 

Then the men, frantic from thea 
odor as it fermented in the vats, 
tated themselves, to quench their tl 
the small hogsheads, and even ii 
vats themselves. They drank det 
they fell down, completely un 
and incapacitated. It was then the 
acted, rolling quickly a number of 
into the courtyard and out on th 
where a wagon was waiting to ¢ 
precious fluid—their best ally—a 
their village headquarters. 

They looked about, and one saic 
other: ‘Much breakage, no resp 
seals, the second intendant injur 
vodka stolen and the men wh 
succumbed are our creatures hereal 

And another answered: “ th 
ers may retaliate; that would be 
tageous, for when the feeling is as | 
here our work is much too slow : 
pensive.” : 

“True,” said a third. “TI had ho 
could attack the other courtyard a 
haps even the house to-night; bi 
we must wait, for these swine are | 
and stupid; and besides they ar 
drunk and cannot moye.” eT 


The Second Raid 


Just then they all started as if frig) 
Had someone overheard their re 
though they were spoken low and | 
man? But it was not so; it was onl 
lying on the edge of the vat, who h 
his balance and had fallen into t 
menting spirits, where all unconsci0 


was drowning. None of the leade t1 


oy 


out a hand to save him. yi 
looked, shrugged their shoulders, | 
and turned away, to walk ba 
quarters at the village. |» re 
Within a week another raid oceurre! 
remnants of the distillery and, stron} 
artificial courage the vodka gave, the 
had then interviewed Michael-Pétr 
Bouromka’s intendant in chief, at 
house; and had confiscated, in spit 
protests, all the cattle, the hors 
machine shops and the stables, wit 
supplies of implements and harness, ' 
and fine carriages. These were the Pt 
too, and would be given over to the! 
soon by government law, so thel 
merely anticipating, said the wise mi 
led the wreckers. In the mac 
(Continued on Page 1 
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oyously guests are welcomed, 
when beauty fills the home 


[he superb records of Columbia 
utists place at your instant 
command the unrivaled charm 
of good music. The graceful 
oveliness expressed in the 
Grafonola Period Designs gives 
he added delight of artistic 


xcellence in form and color. 


The exquisite Period Model 
illustrated above is Chinese 
Chippendale. There are 26 other 
distinctive Columbia designs, ex- 
ey pressing the individual beauty 
| of every artistic period. A hand- 
some illustrated catalog of Period 
Grafonolas sent upon request. 
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ABRASIVES 
ON PAPER AND CLOTH 


oF smoothing 
wood, paint, 
composition, 


leather 
metals 


Speedy 


Garnet Pap 
Garnet Clot 
Garnet Combin 
Flint 
Any workman who loves § Pes 
his <‘pet’’ saw or prizes |#m Emery Pape 
a fine tool should send for | Eas Politag 
: : 2 Crocus Clot 
this book and get a glimpse § Metalite Clo 
into the world of ab- | Grinding Dis 
: : : 1 Handy Roll 
rasives, where real garnet — Durite Clot 
jewels are ground up for Durite Combin 
: : 26 om Durundum Pa 
f grit, and electricity pro ] Durnneilleel 
# duces new crystals hard § § 
© enough to cut diamonds. 
Send for booklet to-day. 


“ Good Workmen 
the Differenc 


Johnson splits a hair 40 times 


Johnson didn’t know that we screen Metalite 
crystals many times through silk. He just depended 
on Metalite to do zs part and put his thoughts for 
three minutes only on his pressure and his even 


ce 
Sen for Johnson. I would rather trust him 
to do it than any of us here.” 

The job was to reduce the end of a pinion on an 
instrument of great precision being made for a 
government laboratory. The limit required was 
1/8000 of an inch. : 

Johnson, in overalls, about 40 years old, came 


strokes. ‘The operation was far beyond the reach 
of eyesight, for if he had taken off forty times as 


much metal it would barely amount to the thick- 


over from his bench two blocks away to do three 
minutes’ work with a strip of black-looking paper 
on which were perhaps a million and a quarter 
Speed-grit crystals. 

A few over-size crystals might have scored the 
work, spoiled the pinion and delayed the Government. 


MANNING ABRASIVE COMPANY, Inc. 


ness of a hair. Look at a hair on your hand ane 
try to grasp what he did. 

If a workman recommends a Manning Speed- 
grit he ought to be the doctor. “Good workmen 
know the difference.’’ 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY, TROY, N. Y. Mee? 
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Continued from Page 146) 
fand his few helpers had resisted; 
ithe stables and the’stud the old 
nn and a few other faithful serv- 
,1 done likewise; but with no dif- 
sult from that of Avxentieff, who 
en swept aside at the farmyard a 
e'lier. 
-efenders were only about twenty 
ad there were many more of the 
»,otheads who were growing into 
tmary leaders, and were backed by 
m multitude. The three or four 
«; were still clever inspirers and 
sen, always ready with replies for 
jotest of the intendants. So all gave 
ore the rule of the strongest, and 
ss a sudden wish expressed to visit 
gouse also. — 
swas done immediately, and the 
inollections of arms, as well as the 
als containing our modern guns 
rhe shooting season, were handed 
ohe committee after protest by the 
sward at the house. They were 
way “for safe keeping’’ to the 
The cupboards and the wine cel- 
‘e chateau were sealed, and clothes 
dks and everything else necessary 
mily’s life were left locked up in 
itive safety, but unattainable by 
vient owners. The intendant, his 
their fourteen children were left 
in their home, and the house- 
Jhe major-domo and -various other 
iservants were also allowed to re- 
nheir rooms in one wing of the build- 


{it should be decided: to what use 


zanse place could be put—whether 
a,0use of amusement or a school. 

iz two or three months this. ques- 
« daily brought up for discussion 
llage meetings. The leaders rec- 
aed complete destruction, and said 
i be much trouble and work to 
uh a vast construction heated and 
Che village elders, with their peas- 
amon sense, advocated leaving the 
ait was. 

«must leave. something to the 
sind the house is nothing to us, since 
\ the land already, and all that 
)iake it rich. Besides, their clothes 
ges are their own in all-justice, for 
\law speaks only about the land; 
& who knows, these wise men talk 
u perhaps they make mistakes, and 
iy we may hear of different rules and 
ites may return and ask what has 
lie with their palaces and clothes 
Ir things; if all is lost we may be 
lished for stealing. Yes, truly; 
» leave the chateau alone.” 


olitical Debauchery 


were some timid spirits who al- 
smbled as to the results of their 
ry bravery. ‘‘We know,’’: said 
‘ow it is all take and enjoy, and 

ill be restitution and payment 
f-, and we shall be beaten.” 
hean beat you now? For this is a 
i” cried the leaders. 
‘rally, we have heard that; first 
mple, and say to us: ‘Be for an 
ay; it is great in strength, and the 
ia. shall love and care for his people, 
l7ill be well’; and we sing the an- 
id ery hurrah, and are for an 
ay; and next comes someone who 
3e for a republic, and it will be 
r the land shall belong to the 
|, and they will grow rich and 
nd he teaches us a song which is of 
md tells us everyone is singing it 
‘treets in Petrograd; so we learn 
€ song, and cry hurrah, and seize 
( Yet, who knows, perhaps we may 
| nhappy; for even now our grain 
> forcibly from us whenever it is 
nd we are paid in dirty paper slips 
value. We have less food and 
‘than before. Later, maybe, some 
‘come and tell us there is a repub- 
Czar in Petrograd; and then we 
In ery hurrah, and learn the song 
find; and we shall both own the 
1 and also be taken care of by our 
sand that would be best of all.” 
vith the vodka’s help and the lead- 
‘ persuasions it took some time to 
ish their errand of complete politi- 
1:conomic debauchery in these vil- 
were previous good relations were 
‘them, and where nearly all the 
epartments on estates came from 

ntry and understood their own 
jell. After five or six months’ resi- 
Bouromka the strangers had won 
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their way, however, to the weak spots of 
these simple understandings, and they had 
paid for this popularity by encouraging all 
the vices and abuses that were latent in the 
villagers. 

One evening in the spring of 1918, as 
darkness descended, the old major-domo 
and old Grandmother Ann-Wladimirovna, 
the housekeeper, were having tea together in 
the latter’s comfortable sitting room, when 
across the distance of the park a noise 
reached them—something between songs 
and buzzing and the tramp: of many feet 
far off. 2} 

“A meeting,” said old Moses-Kousmitch. 

“Louder than usual.» They have been 
drinking again,” answered the comfortable 
housekeeper; and they: discussed -for: the 
five-hundredth time the revolution from 
their own point of view. ©. > 

“All these fools know nothing about 
which they talk,” said the old man. ‘ What 
need have they of more than the good God 
and the Czar has given them;: and when 
they have done away with all the highborn 
people, whom will they serve, I would like 
to know; and steal from; and who will 
care for them? Spéransky-and:all.of our 
seigneurs here have helped each one of us | 
who was intelligent and capable of moving 
forward; and I for one, who am eighty- 
three and wiser than the false prophets these 
madcaps run after, I tell you Anna—who 
are young and but sixty-five—that I will 
not serve in the houses of peasants become 
rich, who cannot read or write. I know 
little of the Czar and the government; but 
we are well off here, and when I was in 
St. Petersburg fifty years ago with Marie- 
Alexandrovna I saw many others who were 
as content as we. When one has lived in 
palaces one knows the difference well be- 
tween them and such a house as even rich 
Dimitry of the village would keep.” 


The Mob at the Chateau 


““Moses-Kousmitch, I, who was head 
nurse to all their small Highnesses, know 
well you tell the truth; and each of us who 
has been dressed, and warmed, and fed, 
and who have pretty cottages in the village 
to retire to, and a pension to live upon, 
feels as you do; but the new generation has 
gone quite mad and realizes nothing. Why, 
even the nieces and nephews, whom I feed 
always from the chateau pantry and send 
provisions to of the best in my storeroom, 
are that ungrateful they would pull this 
roof down over our heads if they could! 
Strange, that noise. Is it not approaching? 
Listen!” : 

And going to her window she drew the 
curtain open and looked out over the val- 
ley, which held the park with its great trees ' 
and crystal lake, now reflecting the full 
moon. A vast noise filled the little room as 
she opened its window and leaned out; and 
as she turned again it was with .a rapid 
movement not usual to her fat body. 

‘Heaven help us, Moses-Kousmitch, run 
and shut and bar our door while I tele- 
phone Michael-Pétrovitch! It is a great 
crowd coming up the Spéransky Allée from 
the lower gate, and the procession is illumi- 
nated by torches. The men are singing, but 
not good songs. It is as if they were all 
crazy. Thank heaven the valuables were 
sent to Kieff, long ago; and all that silver 
too; but my pearl brooch and gold ear- 
rings and watch—what shall I do to hide 
them? In my mattress, perhaps? Or only 
in my pocket with my keys? Whoever 
would have thought that I would live to see 
and hear such things? But, of course, 
Michael-Pétrovitch will quiet these people 
and put them in their place!” 

And she disappeared, frowning, down the 
long corridor toward the telephone. Old 
Moses-Kousmitch, somewhat hard of hear- 
ing and dull of mind, went off, nodding and 
muttering to the door; but he reached it 
only in time to meet the intendant. The 
latter had long ago realized a storm was 
brewing, and he had come running, fol- 
lowed soon by Tiltzoff, Avxentieff and his 
other lieutenants. Even Kalashnikoff, head 
of the kennels, came with his long whip; and 
Bibikoff, the veterinary, and the old coach- 
man, Dimenti, with a certain number of 
other men true to their responsibility, ap- 
peared, ready to measure wits and strength 
against the committee’s power. 

In a few moments though the crowd was 
on them with shouts and threats and 
snatches of song; swinging torches. 

““We have come to burn the bourgeois’ 
house!” they cried. 

Some already tottered from vodka, while 


others were only red of face and thick | ce 
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‘}HENEVER one has to figure with continued 

vibration, shocks, and severe continuous stresses, 
as in drill pipe, tubing and casing, the danger of costly 
failures is reduced to the lowest point by the use of 
‘pipe made of Byers genuine wrought iron. 


Every oil-operator can draw a lesson about pipe for 
oil well service from the experience of half a century 
gained by men engaged in railroading. 


The general practice in railroading is to use genuine 
wrought iron for staybolts, brake levers, hangers, 
equalizers, and other parts under cars and locomotives 
subjected to the terrific physical punishment in service. 


Byers pipe is not only made of the material best fitted 
to withstand severe punishment, but the threads and 
couplings are so designed and finished as to produce 
perfect alignment of all lengths in the longest string 
of pipe, and to distribute the stresses so evenly over 
every thread as to effectively prevent stripping and 
failure of joints. 


The extra cost of Byers pipe, substantial as it may 
appear, is due to the careful hand methods employed 
in its manufacture. Compared with the savings effected 
by reducing the hazards of drilling and fishing jobs, the 
extra cost of Byers is trifling. 


Ask for catalog and particulars 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dallas, Tex. 
New York Boston Chicago 
Distributors in 100 principal cities 
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of voice. Shouting “Tyrants” and “This is 
all ours!”’ they finally joined in the cry of 
“Give us the cellar keys or you shall be 
burned with the palace which you have 
served.” 

Long parley, the leaders egging on the 
muddle-headed mob, and the intendant and 
his men, with the village priest and elders, 
trying to keep their people within bounds. 
With great presence of mind Grandmother 
Ann-Wladimirovna announced calmly that 
she had lost her keys last week; and in 
proof she turned her pockets inside out, so 
that all could see they were quite empty. 
Then truthfully the crowd was told by 
Michael-Pétrovitch that the cellars had 
been sealed by the villagers’ own revolu- 
tionary committee long ago; and so even 
were the keys here it would not be the law 
for him to open the iron door. 

But his wish for peace and his tact were 
of no avail that night against the inflam- 
ing words and the alcohol his rivals dis- 
tributed; and soon the doors were broken 
in and a wild orgy was under way in the 
cellar and in the courtyard, while a chosen 
few, less helpless from drink than the 
others, found occupation in systematically 
destroying the house and its furnishings; 
throwing the latter into the courts and gar- 
dens, where paintings, china, bronzes and 
wood carvings lay in dismal heaps, and 
embroidered silken rags or fine carpets 
served to light the bonfires. 

Before the morning a greater flame than 
these went up; and the ancient, picturesque 
pile which had been the proud chateau of 
the old régime had died. 


The Last of Faithful Moses 


The sun came up, and shone on the sad 
mass of blackened walls and gray ashes; 
broken treasures watered by rivulets of 
rare vintage lay about; and in the midst 
of all this were many wounded and many 
others merely sleeping off the party of the 
night before. Avxentieff had a bleeding 
arm and hand, Tiltzoff a swollen face where 
a heavy blow had fallen, and the intendant 
was all black from smoke, as he spoke with 
them in a low voice. 

‘“‘T have been able to save so little in the 
mass,”’ he said; “‘only some papers and 
a few small things. What will our Princes 
think?’’ And the two others replied: ‘‘ You 
have fought bravely, Michael-Pétrovitch, 
and you are condemned by these hooligans 
to sure death for defending all this; and 
you have done your best. Go you, there- 
fore, with your wife and children, to the 
district town near by, and remain there at 
Zolotonoch. We are old revolutionaries of 
1905, and we will remain in our places here, 
since, alas, these fools are our own families 
and friends. We will do all we can to save 
and help what is left of the property; 
faithfully we promise it. You shall report 
to the Princes and then send us their or- 
ders, and we will do what can be done to 
carry them out.” 

And so it was; and even until now these 
men have stayed at Bouromka in the two 
courtyards, representing their old owners’ 
interests as against their fellows, and try- 
ing to do as ordered by the intendant. Of 
late they have even obtained some restitu- 
tion of goods which were stolen. Ann- 
Wladimirovna was luckily spirited away. 
from the fire of that evening attack, and 
has. lived since in her own cottage, which 
is all that remains to her of past. grandeur. 
She continues to scold her nieces and 
nephews for having no more provisions 
from the chateau by their own fault, and 
she repeats constantly the tale of her last 
tea with Moses-Kousmitch, and of the poor 
old fellow’s death on that same night. 

A heart stroke carried off the ancient, 
snobbish but devoted old serf, who could 
not adapt himself to the idea of all his 
world becoming so insane. As for the 
German-Bolshevik leaders who had brought 
about the ruin, they stood: awhile looking 
on that night; until toward the morning 
one of them had gathered the others in a 
group together. E 

“At last our work is done here,” he said, 
“and we had better go, for who can predict 
what these dullards may think of our suc- 
cess to-morrow, when they finally come to? 
Shall we start on our road at once, then, 
and be far away before another day? We 
can demand double pay for the months 
spent here, I think; for our task was truly 
one of the most difficult in all this land of 
idealists and fools; and we have done 
it well at last.” 

And so when they came to next\day the 
people had lost their leaders, and \were at 


great pains to remembe: what © 
curred and just why the chateau lay 
ashes. In their own group may 
ready, however, to take on the réle. 
men who had just sneaked off, f 
felt now a gulf existed between the 
proprietors of the land and the 
wide a gulf ever to be bridged aga 
were troubled greatly at finding h 
stood. In some ways it was ¥ 
for the people than ever before; 
must live through the summer cor 
the harvest, and they were not» 
to do so without guidance. T 
organization. Peasants who w 
work for money under the ear 
ments would not work for loy 
more land than was actually of 
own need. Yet at hand, confise 
village, were all the fine impl 
horses of the ex-proprietor. T 
there, though on it no winter 
been sown. No fields were pl 
precious months were lost, wi 
grain or ready money to 
Austrian prisoners had long sine 
our own men back from the w: 
work at all. Everyone was a 
free to sleep and drink 
pleased; and everyone felt mo 
govern than to be governed. — 
Meantime the days passed, 
late spring. Committees fro 
Bolsheviki and from Kiefi’s new Uk 
government came through the vill; 
dering peremptorily the peasantry 
up grain from their slender stores 
the starving towns. The people hi 
they could, and sold only what th 
obliged to, for worthless money; aj 
they worked in the fields haphazar 
they were forced to it by fear of | 
The fine implements were mostly ; 
broken or rusted already, since th 
had been burned and their new 07 
not seen to protection from win 
springtime rains. The men and 
their animals were equally expo 
and weather; and they went un 
when ill; and many. were soon 
run down physically, as they 
and morally and materially. 
of the country had been thei 
days of the revolution; bu 
and drink and lack of knowle: 
of organization, were laying 
fortune in the dust; taking a 
their triumph, all confidence 
their discouraged hearts. Vodk 
enemy, was their false friend 
dragging the people lower with « 
while agents were always passing t) 
ready and able to lead the simple 
on to his destruction. &. 
a 


The New Despotisi 


Suddenly one day it was lea 
mans were settled in Kieff as 
then it came about that squads ol 
began to scour the country ro 
and other provisions with y 
themselves and even to send baé 
many. What they could hide 
still kept back, the rest was 
Resistance was impossible, for 1 
were threatened and often y 
they knew that other villages 
which had dared fight this 
had been burned and the 
were butchered wholesale or s 
Tortured with inconceivable 
necessarily one bowed down to 
despotism, hideous as it was. 

During the months of German 0 
tion a vast official retrograde 
was inaugurated in the provit 
Ukraine. The national Hetm 
Skoropadsky, a Russian, alas: 
Eichorn’s government and help' 
out its policy, making only on 
that the rights of landed propri 
Ukraine should be enforced 
own peasantry and against the 
So it turned out that for the sai 
personal fortunes some few of 
in Kieff, through Skoropadsl 
were aiding the Huns. And thes 
where in Russia were paying Bi 
destroy the upper class and crea 
were in Kieff and its environs p' 
peasantry and helping the top 

Our enemy’s calculation V 
enough. In the Ukraine they 
which the peasants had; and 
near their own frontier they 4 
to keep law and order, an 
ganization as it had been; 
found the Hetman and the n 
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ne of the great Johns-Manville Asbestos Mines 
where fbre for Non-Burn Brake Lining is mined 


Tons of run-of-mine fibre are sorted and resorted 
to get pounds of the best fibre for J-M Non-Burn 


you will know where 
good brake lining comes from 


ATURE made good brake lining, millions of years ago, 
when she made Asbestos. But Asbestos varies in 
character even more than cotton, wool or linen. 


There is one kind of fibre best suited to braking service, but it 
must be sorted from run-of-mine material. And, to maintain 
a high standard of brake fibre selection, great fibre tonnage 
» must be worked. 


No stronger testimonial for any lining can be cited than the 
fact that Johns-Manville is Asbestos Headquarters in tonnage 
and _ quality. of. mine fibre. 


Fifty years of Asbestos leadership is expressed in the quality of 
this lining—making its merit less a sales argument and’more an 
obligation.of Johns-Manville Asbestos in the motorist’s service. 


The rigid standard set up by us in its manufacture is reflected by 
its popularity on thousands of car and truck brakes and clutches. 


Your garage man will apply Non-Burn if you ask him to. 
Insist on it when you re-equip. 


A selling policy that is as popular as the Brake Lining: 


In the realization that the success of Non-Burn lies as much with the trade as with the 
consumer, Johns-Manville have long since initiated and still rigidly maintain a Jobber- 
Dealer Sales Policy that is fair to all who handle Non-Burn or any other Johns-Manville 
Automotive equipment. 


Distributing to dealers only through legitimate jobbers is a co-operative insurance that 
benefits jobber, dealer, and consumer. It has been our aim, not only to make the best 
lining but to market the best lining by the best method. Anyone using Non- Burn will 
admit the success of the former, and anyone handling Non-Burn will concede the latter. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongy 


JOHNS = /MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 


CEMENTS 

that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 

that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 

that save power wastr 
LININGS 

that make brakes safe 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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More Heat—Less Care 


Its safe, sturdy construction, its lever control of the heat, its many labor- 
time- and money-saving devices offer silent proof to the modern housewife 
that the Florence makes her kitchen a pleasanter and happier place in which 
to work. No wicks to trim or valves to leak. Each Florence Automatic Cook 
Stove is fully guaranteed, and complete directions come with each stove. 
Dealers have no trouble selling a Florence Automatic Oil Stove. In fact, a 
Florence sells itself. One demonstration usually sells a Florence. 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO., 325 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


PCanufacturers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves, Florence Tank Water Heaters, Florence . 
Portable Baking Ovens and Florence Oil Heaters « 


Made and sold in Canada by MClarys, London, Canada 
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grain and firewood left, no clothes save the 
rags, which were once so gay, and they are 
living, barely holding out, and with small 
hopes of help. They are fighting cold and 


vodka, disease and underfeeding, lack of. 


medicines and of the doctors, whom they 
themselves have driven away. They are 
paying the heavy contributions levied by 


each new conqueror in turn, and mentally |: . 


they are brutalized tosilence, but are frantic 
as driven beasts in their fear of what each 
day may bring. 

So far the poor muzhiks have not given 
the least promise of better things during the 
crisis. It is little news one receives through 
the winter months from Bouromka village 
even at the best of. times, as the post never 
came then more than four times a week and 
is dragged by horses from a railroad station 
fifty miles away. Yet we know the people, 
semiarmed, are rising up in our villages and 
in those, round about trying to resist the 


anarchistic tyrants now who are exploiting |, 


them. For the rest, their ferocity of destruc- 
tion has long since worn itself out. Feeling 
crushed the peasants sought revenge, first 
on. those whom the false prophets told 
them were at fault; then on the leaders 
themselves, when their prophecies proved 
wrong, and afterward on the tyrants who 
abused them in the terrible German reac- 
tion. Undoubtedly they believed the Ger- 
mans and ex-landowners were in league to 
force those restitutions from. them; and 
though there was some justice in their 
paying for what they spoiled or stole and in 
their being made to admit that what they 
did was wrong, in the bottom of their 
minds must naturally now exist the 
thought that they have not. altogether 
deserved the punishment given them, for 
not they alone are responsible for the 
trouble. They are undoubtedly tormented 
occasionally trying to find a way out of the 
difficulty, and I can imagine Batioushka 
and the elders meeting sometimes at the 
former’s cottage near the church, and their 
sad discussions of the dismal past and of all 
the ground that has been lost by the poor 
village which lies spread out in placid sun- 
shine at their feet. The elders probably 
have lost all hold of the situation, and one 
can hear them sigh heavily as they utter 
their complaints: 

“Batioushka, we haye been truly in the 
dark, but it has not been only our fault. 
Who could foretell and who sufficiently 
prepare us for the great feast of liberty? 
Of our people so few were educated, and 
our patriotism was for the hata and the 
township, and perhaps even for this prov- 
ince; but it went no farther, since we 
know nothing of the rest of Russia, save 
that our religion was for the White Czar of 
all the Russias. If we had had more learn- 
ing we should have made better arrange- 
ments for the new government.”’ 


A National House:Cleaning 


“Surely the latter will still come, when 
this black night of the terror is finished. It 
will bea long time till then, and full of pain 
perhaps; but at last one may hope our 
people—the rich and the poor, the great 
and the small—will join with one another 
and create a new country, on the founda- 
tions of our present disappointments. In 
spite of all I am for the revolution still, 
glad the old régime’s ailments have been 
destroyed, even though that older govern- 
ment encouraged us and made us richer as 
a class than we priests shall ever be in the 
future. But religion itself will not suffer, 
and, who knows, the old and the new, 
Orthodox, Catholic, Protestant, Moham- 
medan and Jew may be equal one to the 
other before the law; and the church will 
preach joy and healthy living instead of 
gloom and punishment. } 

““We must plan a new education for our 
young priests to arrive at this, and for our 
doctors and all the other teachers of the 
people. Russia must clean its house, and 
it is possible these tragic years are eradi- 
cating bad as well as good, and teaching us 
much which we never would have learned 
save by our sad experiences. The new 
régime will be born a child who is young 
and weak,’ and will only slowly grow up, 
for the future is bound to the past by in- 
stincts and ideals, loves and hatreds, which 
are inherited. Some of the traits of our 
nature—in fact most of them—were always 
very beautiful, and we shall be great, yet, I 
think. 

“Listen, you who are the elders ‘here, 
and then teach your children to believe, 
that we are down now to our lowest depths, 
for we have been in German hands. For 
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“THE SHOE HOLDS sie (BSHAPE” 
$4.00 $4.50 $5.00 $6.90 $700 g $g.00 
[E you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for 


fine shoes, a trial will convince you that for 


and $8.00 shoes are equally as good and will 
give excellent satisfaction.. The actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory 
before W. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the bottom. The stamped price is W. L. Best in the World 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always $3 $3.50 $4 
worth the price paid for them. The retail prices are the same every- 
where. They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant en- 
deavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of W. L. 
Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years’ experience in 
making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W.L. Douglas 


name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


‘and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 

For sale by 106 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 President W. L. DOUGLAS 

W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from Goregla SHOE COMPANY 
for Illustrated Catalog showing how toorder bymail. BROCKTON - - MASS 
FAQS ARR BATGESASTOAUTAEA SHANNA EGEAGOEA ESA SECREUL A SUESUOSSCER TON SERS STEREOS SSAA UTES TRAE 

CRYSTAL 

‘he Big Money Making Crop. $1200.00 from one acre 
COTTAGES : is what our customer Mrs. Dorothy Busgen made last 
TINY 2 STORY you our Northern Grown Live ‘Sure Crop’’ Seeds 


_ has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
factory by mail, Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write 155 SPARK STREET 
BUNGALOWS | (ONDON ONION 
WHITE GLOBE 
aes — poy T 
gee dil season. To help you do as well and to introduce to 


*& we will mail you 250 seeds of this most perfect 


By the 1000 : ‘i 
SI R & White Onion and our BIG 1919 
Bh isp eitnet eance | GARDEN AND.FARM GUIDE FREE 
Rd ee Send Postal Today 


Send 15c stamps for 32 
very latest designs. 


W. J. KEITH, Architect, 1700 Hennepin A., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN 
Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
BOX 229 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


If you could see the re- 
inforcement of this sock 
under a magnifying glass, 
you would understand why 
it outwears two ordinary socks. 
The heel and the toe have four 
plies of the strongest, wear-resist- 
ing yarn that can be made. And 
the whole sole and high splice of heel have 
two plies of this special process reinforce- 
ment. With this great durability 


Iron Clad No. 398 


has a beautiful, soft, silken finish that makes it a very dressy 
sock. That’s what you want—a long wear sock that looks 
well. Try this famous Iron-Clad hose—only 50 cents a pair. 
If you don’t know of an Iron-Clad dealer nearby, order from 
us. Colors: black, dark gray, white, palm beach, cordovan 
brown. Sizes 9 to 11's. 


Cooper, Wells & Co., 212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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W. H. Guscott 
$90 extra a month 


Raymond Starr 
$100 a week 


It doesn’t matter whether you are this side of twenty or 
beyond fifty, you can make money as a representative of 
this company. 

If you want a spare-time opportunity, our proposition 
offers you a chance to make a dollar an hour. If you want 
a regular salaried job, we have one waiting with fifty or sixty 
dollars a week, besides commission, as the reward. 


The men on this page, and hun- 
dreds like them, are making good 
with us. Why not you too? 


This Spring and Summer about three-quarters of a million or- 
ders for our three publications will be placed. You can share 
in this business—and in the profits! Whatever your age or po- 
sition, if you want more money, let us tell you how to make it. 


Clip off the coupon. and mail 1t now 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
888 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 


Please tell me how I can make money by your plan. 


Name 


Address 


Edwin Kohl 
$500 a month 


A. B. Arment 
$125 a month 


Get Your 


UTICA | 
| PLIERS 


now! You'll use them all the time—the year | 

/ round. To grip, pull, bend, cut, mend. The 

| most useful of all tools! 

Satisfaction or money back. At hardware and f 

‘| electrical stores. -Write for ‘Plier Pointers.” § 
Free—tells how to fix things. 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO. 
Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 


° 

A Spanking Breeze 
sends your canoe swiftly skimming 
\ over the water. What glorious sport 
‘\ is canoeing, whether with sail or 
paddle. SportlikethismadeAmer- 
ican soldiers and sailors fit to fight 
and win. ‘Outdoor life did it.” 
& Get out in the open in an “‘Old 
Town" Canoe. Staunch and 
trim, buoyant, speedy and 
safe. Write for catalog which 
includes sailing equipment. 

Dealers everywhere. 


Old Town Canoe Co, 
y 853 Middle St. § 
OldTown,Maine 


Glass Heads, Steel Points. 


Firmly hang Pictures, Posters, Draperies, 
Curtains, Pennants and all decorations to walls 
without injuring plaster or paper. Simply push 
them in with your fingers. 


Moore Push-less ETE 


“The Hanger with the Twist” 


The ideal, safe “‘hook”’ for heavy Pic- : t 
tures, Mirrors, Hall Racks, Clocks, ! 
Clothing, ete. Will not rust. Holds up i 
to 100 pounds. Easy to use. Won't | 


injure walls. 
At Stationery, Hardware, 

Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 10c | 
Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples | 
Moore Push-Pin Company 
125 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


insure maximum safety and minimum 
cost in safeguarding electrical circuits 
against the fire and accident hazards of 
overloads and short circuits. An inex- 
pensive “‘ Drop Out’’ Renewal Link re- 
stores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. The Economy isthe 
pioneer renewable fuse. As compared with 
the use of one-timefuses, it cuts annual fuse 
maintenance costs approximately 80%. 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 

@ Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
4 Solemanufacturers of “ARK LESS"'—the Non-Re- 
newable Fuse with the 100% Guaranteed Indicator, 
Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 
SAL A, OD TST ET LT 


The World Famous 


KENG FAUST COFFEE & TEA 
aX Also in the INSTANT aa 
| Merely put Soluble Powder in cup, add hot water and 


| serve. Made in a second—No Waste—No Grounds. 


Our secret manufacturing process 
enables us to produce this superior Instant 
Coffee and Tea. Send dealer’s name and 35c. 
(foreign 45c.) for either. Dealers supplied 
direct or by any jobber. Jobbers, write us. 


UST CHILE POWDER 


Is a ‘‘DIFFERENT’’ SEASONING 


For SALAD DRESSINGS, MEATS, 


GRAVIES, STEWS, SOUPS. 
Sold by dealers in 15c., 25c. and 1-lb. cans. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send 20c. for 2-oz. 
can and Recipe Pamphlet prepared by the 
famous chef HENRY DIETZ. 


Dealers —Ask Your Jobber. Jobbers — Write Us. 


C.F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Until recently all 
Faust Instant Coffee 
(known“‘over there” 
as U.S. Trench Coffee) 
was being shipped to 
our soldiers. 


Victory nowen- \ 
ables us to again 
supply the public. 
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centuries we have been ill used by this 
same enemy, given only their crumbs of 
civilization, and obliged to bow down to 
them; and now their agents have been 
here among us, telling us all sorts of lies, 
both as to our Allies and as to our revolu- 
tion’s power; and all this was told to a 
people wearied and worn by war. Why our 
Allies did not tell us their side of such ques- 
tions I do not know; for we were far away 
from them, alone to fight the battles on this 
side of the war; and we had lost much 
more than they—more than three millions 
of our men were killed, and two more mil- 
lions have died of starvation or disease. 

“When upon all this distress came the 
revolution, with more Germans ready to 
teach us the full meaning of it, we naturally 
fell prostrate in their hands. But, see, 
already there are those who prepare to rise 
again, and who are fighting as their an- 
cestors of the steppes did in the Dark Ages 
against the Asiatic hordes who came to 
oppress them. The enemy’s squads were 
ill received in summer, and now it is even 
worse for the Bolshevik representatives, 
who come to tyrannize. 

“Maybe with time and thought our men 
will again turn their minds to honest work 
and will grow up to understand that liberty 
to do and responsibility for what is done 
must go together; also that national funds 
must not be squandered since they are 
nothing else than the money we ourselves 
pay into our state coffers. Perhaps also it 
will come to us clearly at last that the vil- 
lages and cities need one another, as do the 
rich men and the poor; and when this 
knowledge is accepted all will be well. It is 
even near now, since you are all beginning 
to miss the city’s luxuries and the chateau’s 
care and the money which your honest 
labor brought you, and have found out 
that vodka and sleep alone cannot replace 
all of these.” 

And the elders slowly nod assent, and 
reply: “True, Batioushka, and if you be- 
lieve all this yourself, that all which is so 
bad now can at last be overcome, then we 
shall believe also; and there are others who 
are tired of the disorders and who will join 
in trying to help. Perhaps there are vil- 
lages near. which will act likewise; for we 
see that no injustice of the past can be 
righted -by. stealing now. Certainly we 
have much need of land, however; and the 
Princes must give us some of theirs; or all. 
But let us try to find together a way out of 
this and other difficulties.” 


Building on New Foundations 


And Batioushka, full of pity for his flock, 
is ready to help them in every manner; 
and he believes that the rapidity with 
which the peasant and his woman and his 
child blossomed in the few years which 
immediately preceded the revolution shows 
of what progress Russians are capable if 
rightly led and rightly understood. 

One was tempted to dream dreams then, 
and I also am still quite ready to believe 
a race which has thrown off or absorbed 
Tartars and Cossacks, Norsemen and Mon- 
golians, with refugees and colonists from 
all over the whole world, can rise up now 
and shake off German enemy or Bolshevik 
traitor, and then build up for itself a new 
national life; though certainly it is very 


difficult to rid a country of such a heavy: 


load of misery as is the present one for the 
Slav people of our home country. 

How it will be done only the future can 
show. At present the old people and the 
children are dying, and the villages need 
clothes and coverings, provisions and ma- 
chinery, and every other sort of material 
help from the big centers. They cannot ob- 
tain these, since the cities refuse codpera- 
tion. 

The peasantry, therefore, holds back its 
own small stock of hidden grain while the 
townspeople riot for lack of bread; and 
the whole seething mass, which once was 
placid Russia, has this fight between urban 
and suburban groups to add to the other 
troubles of a frightful revolution. 

So we offer to the world the most dismal 
tragedy that history ever presented. In 
Bouromka village, far from the beaten 
tracks of civilization, our priest, though his 
rosy plans are in the dust, still labors on 
and prays among his little group; and the 
brave few who have withstood the tempta- 
tions of their times try to think and plan 
for all the rest, and to minimize the harm 
done.. They, like many. Russians every- 
where, still feel that the frenzy of bur reign 
of terror will end in time for the hation— 
noble, bourgeois and peasant—to join 


‘the end of November, and hopé 
somehow. And he speaks not of 


some day at Bouromka. 


its day, and that our diseasi 
eracy, but.one caused by wild y< 
too long suppressed and then 
and overfed. 

With one hundred and fifty mil , 
our one hundred and eighty mil) 
still so undeveloped that they | 
sign their names it was easy 
them far astray; and oveaa 
do it—friend and ally thro 
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times. } 

Finally when the revolution | 
Slav giant stood up, peeled off thi 
varnish, and stretched and sh 
until the whole earth trembl | 
world statesmen stand aghast ni| 
result of their own labors, ai 
puzzling their great brains as toy 
be done to quench the fire, stop | 
and bring these recognized al 
again to law and order. | 

And while they talk on the d 4 
ground and burns up many thing 
risks spreading to all the world 
have known it, which they 
preserve in a form they re 
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As history counts, the time wi 
long until this great dramatic ch: 
be finished, and the Slay, untame 
siders, may suddenly find hims 
up, purified and strong, to | 
world with his own powers for ci 
of a new type. Somehow one, 
whether of high station or lo ny 


I have talked, seems to share 
phetic feeling as to this comir 
ment. And an old prophecy upl 
theory, if one is superstitious. — 
before the war, by Tolstoy, o! 
Czar in 1910 had asked it, it am 
coming cataclysm; and it very 
the ruler then. The paper contai 
kept in His Majesty’s secret arc 
was said. In a trance the old wri 
in his dotage, saw all Europe Pos 
predicted such a war as the 
never. known before. After His 
“The end of this great calamity 
a new political era for the worl 
be left no empires or kingdom: 
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and there will exist four great gi 
the Anglo-Saxons, the Latins "| 
and the Mongolians. And I 
religious sentiment, and the ch 
known now will fall. The ethical 
nearly vanish, and humanity w 
without morality; and then 
former will rise about the yea 
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God, soul and spirit, immo 
be molten in the new furnace a 
a new power of spirituality. ARG 
peaceful dawn of a new day at last 

“And the man determined on 
mission is a Mongolian-Slay; alr 
walking the earth. He will be a 
active affairs, and does not rea 
position in history assigned to h 
perior powers.’ 

Some Slav to lead the world h. 
the north or east he is to come, fot 
the great silent steppe lands and ir 
ests of Russia are there any Slav: 
strain of Mongolian blood. Hyen 
hour of supreme agony there are 
my compatriots, earnest in their 
devotion and self-sacrifice, who 1 
instinctive patience of their blo 
for an occasion when action will 
ble; trying to find the means to! 
save their race; never losing cou! 
never losing faith in the cause 
Russia, as they see it. 
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enter into negotiations with our 1 
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| ERE they are: the four top- 
| notchers in the Westclox line. 
Big Ben heads the family. He’s a 
good, substantial timekeeper and 
a loyal call-clock. 

At his right, America: trim, 
alert, competent. Then Sleep- 
Meter, a close second to Big Ben; 
tefined, neighborly, watchful. 
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Westclox 
BIG BEN 


Westclox 


Last but least only in size comes 
little brother, Baby Ben, who tucks 
cozily into places where Big Ben 
might feel out of place. 


They’re all faithful timekeepers 
and punctual alarms. They all 
have that same good. Westclox 


construction. They all wear our 


quality-pledge, Westclox. 


_ Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 
LaSalle & Peru, [llinois, U.S.A. 
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Begin this /pring to wear them! 
IVEN if all makers were to use the fine materials that we do, Holeproof Hosiery would | 
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HIS is but a reporter’s record of that hard- 
‘contested case The Immortal Gods vs. The 
Red Tam-o’-Shanter it might be simplest 


‘to begin near the point of contact between ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 
; and a headpiece more disturbing than 
s hank of hair. 
e easy-going babyhood of the twentieth 
-I then being an unkempt sophomore— }, 7, 


able ideal, repelled the average 
ion and cast afrost upon the youth- 
‘-by. In the last sunset rays of one 
(lifornia evening this pompous four 
| abstractedly over the huddled 
‘cene and, for all I know, focused 
ld marble gaze upon a small build- 


dly labeled Bon Ton Laundry. 
yncient four were, as you have by 
ised, statues; but- he who was at 
ent putting a finishing touch on 
somewhere behind the Bon Ton 


yere supposed to be of 
rble, though the smallest 
the world who had risked 
h neck to decorate their 
S with the numerals 1900 
officially that they were 
st iron enameled white 
d with a coat of waterproof 
you counted them, left to 
"were intended likenesses 
Zischylus, Demosthenes 
The cigarette-whiffing 
id who passed below, daily 
yard History 5-B, learned 


as. Hideous, Erysipelas, 
dad Jeff. The average boy 
li; but Chester A. Framm, 
i three and a fraction years 
* life, had been too self- 
rtig and self-sufficient to 
th spirit of the crowd. He 
8 ryther had come all the way 
Naa County to this second-rate but 
ag stitution. Being a few years older 
yheaverage student had helped him 
¢his mother from a washerwoman 
laidry. Life had been real, earnest 
iscal with him, asit is apt to be with 
dman who gains his college degree 
svat of his brow. 

est was rubbing that brow with a 
tovl as, on the eve of great possibili- 
= €ne out of the washroom and con- 
h mother in the neat sitting room, 
Gevite its detachment from business 
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yod upon the museum of Dyak University se 
_ stark ancients, sixteen-footers by actual 


reed of hot irons upon starchy muslin. He was a tall young man with rather 
hifent head; a size too magnificent, perhaps, for his destiny. Some remote 
inajan ancestor who had given him his name had substituted a sense of sublimity 
ens of humor—or possibly this is unfair. 

said the square, red-elbowed woman, who sat near the oilclothed table and 
he'steel-framed spectacles, ‘‘are you going to be the principal speaker in this 


y a,” he confessed, blushing a northern blush. ‘‘I was only admitted to the 
hg pciety last week. Carlotta says that I ought to begin in a small way.” 

+| Mrs. Framm was plainly disappointed. ‘Then her rock-bound old face 
rim smile as she soliloquized: ‘‘So you’re calling her Carlotta now! 
Ts no crime in that,” he grunted, well aware that the blush. was encroaching 
$toulder blades. “I’ve known her over a month.” 
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Her large face softened 


to a look of maternal pride. ‘‘Ches, it’s high time 
you was going with some girls—nice girls, I mean. 
None o’ them highty-tighty fly-away red Tam-o’- 
Shanters, smoking cigareets on the sly, what with 
paint and powder and loud behavior with men. 
But I believe in marrying young; your father and 
me was married when we was picking hops on a 


farm 


up in Napa. But you’re educated, Ches. 


And Carlotta Beam, being a professor’s daughter 


and serieus 


” 


“Y’m not married yet,’’ declared her son as he 
fussed with the stringy black cravat, which when 
tied accentuated his parliamentary appearance. 

“No, but you must look round. She’s got 


ambitions, that Beam girl. 


Pac scien to Tt 9, 


And not only that; 
she’s the sort that’ll put ambition into any 
man,” 

“T don’t know as I want to become a profes- 
sor, exactly,’’ he demurred. 

“You don’t need to, Ches. But I don’t 
intend you shall go into the laundry business. 
And you shan’t be one of them society sports, 
what with giggling yellow-haired chits and 
dancing all night ——”’ } 

“Where’s my coat?” interrupted herheart’s 
treasure. 

Mrs. Framm brought the greenish thing out 
of a closet. They called them Prince Alberts 
in those days, and this example had belonged 
to the late Mr. Framm. It hung loosely over 
Chester’s rangy form, but combined with his 
halo of blond hair and his senatorial counte- 
nance the ensemble was imposing. 

“Oh, Chester!”’ cried his mother, “if you 
could become a great orator I’d die happy. I 
would indeed. Are you going to take Miss 
Carlotta to the dee-bate?”’ 

‘“Why—ah’’—he had slipped on his shabby 
brown hat and stood wincing to be off—“I 
promised to escort her to the hall. She’s the 
principal for the negative.” 

“What’s it all. about—this dee-bate?”’ 

“Resolved: That Application is more use- 
ful than Genius.” 

‘Tt is,’”’ decreed his Spartan mother. ‘And 
good night, dearie. And make a good speech. 
And just follow Miss Carlotta’s advice in 
everything—she’s the sort of girl that ‘ig 

She encircled his neck with the strong arms 
which for as long as he could remember had 
been bare up to the elbow. 

After a dutiful kiss he was speeding into the 
dusk when she called after him: ‘‘Ches-ter!”’ 

He came back into the light of the doorway 
and saw she was holding out to him two small 
objects—a brown book and a disk of tin. 

‘Here’s your Platform Elegance,” she told 
him. ‘‘You might need it to look something 
up in.” 

“Thank you, ma.” 


“And you’d better take this can of Ajax Hay Fever Balm. You know your hay 
I forgot you never liked to have it mentioned. But this time of 
year when everything’s gone to seed and it’s sort of dry and the greasewood begins blow- 
ing—I thought you looked sort o’ red round the nostrils this morning.” 

“‘T won’t need it, thank you.” 

And Chester A. Framm stalked away toward higher things. 


A great orange-colored moon was rising in the east, gilding the dry tattered stalks 
of eucalyptus trees along the walk toward Faculty Row; occasionally the conical nuts 
would fall among dry leaves, giving forth the crackle of fairy artillery. In the moony 
distance Chester could see the white facade of the museum and its four top-heavy 
brethren guarding the roof. Fame, immortality, disdain of compromise! Why had Car- 
lotta Beam sought him out from the mass and chosen him for the high peaks of destiny? 
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Chester A. Framm had just turned twenty-five. He was 
now early in his senior year at Dyak, and though the col- 
lege could not rank with Leland Stanford or the University 
of California, three years of constant application at his 
principal study, economics, had convinced him that he had 
sufficient ability to lead a class of several hundred in a race 
for honors. 

Always shy of young women he had carefully avoided the 
more or less alluring glances of the coeducational half, 
clustered in lecture halls or round the Quad. 

His mother had been ambitious for him in a general way; 
but her dreams had never gone beyond the state which she 
called educated. Chester had started college life late; yet 
his aspirations had been as fluid and nebulous as any cher- 
ished by the lightest-minded Gamma Gamma on the 
campus—until crystallization had come through contact 
with Carlotta Beam. 

Professor Cyrus Beam, who conducted the English 
Department, had asked him with the rest of the senior 

“class to a reception on Faculty Row. That was early in the 
semester. On that occasion Chester had been all feet and 
hands, treading on toes, knocking over bric-a-brac in the 
crush of distinguished educators at the Beam cottage. 
Mrs. Beam—popularly known as Hissing Hattie—had 
shaken hands clammily and all but scared him to death. 
He had been wondering, as bashful men do, if he could 
escape without attracting too much attention, when 
Carlotta herself, a vision in flowing white, had come swim- 
ming toward him out of the intellectual mob. 

It had been tremendously confusing, uplifting, inspiring. 
Carlotta, who was stately and rather tall, had fixed him 
with a tragic look of interest on her serious face; she was 
handsome in a Slavic way, though somewhat inclined to 
sallowness. Chester’s first thought had been that here was 
an anchor to which he could tie his seasick craft; every 
piece of furniture in the room contained a plaster cast and 
he had already knocked down two. Carlotta had seemed 
as anxious to learn about him as though he had been some 
vaulting celebrity already arrived. 

‘“Why don’t you try for the William H. Barbour prize?’’ 
she had asked him over her lemonade later in the evening 
of entrancement. 

Chester had stuttered something to the effect that he 
had never made a speech in his life, that he didn’t even 
belong to the debating society. 

“Not belong to the debating society!’’ The fair Car- 
lotta showed just a trace of resemblance to Hissing Hattie 
in that shocked exclamation. ‘“‘ You must join to-morrow. 
I owe more to the debating society than to any other one 
thing.” 

Then he had remembered that Carlotta’s oration had 
won the prize the year before. Did-she think he had even 
a slight chance? Carlotta was sure of it. Chester had 
been faint with emotion as he poured forth confessions 
such as he had never made to any man or woman; sons 
of space, chasms of ambitious distance he had leaped in 
that first revealing conversation. 

Walking along to-night in California’s winter moon- 
light, the Mighty Four looming closer in the distance, 
Chester thrilled again to think of that high purpose to 
which she had roused him. 

“‘America needs orators,”’ 
she had said, regarding him 
with the look of a muse 
about to burst into a tragic 
song. “‘Our statesmen to- 
day are little business men 
quarreling over petty fig- 
ures. Where are our Web- 
sters and Clays and Patrick 
Henrys?” 

Where, oh where? 

“Do you think you could 
make an orator out of me?”’ 

He should have been 
stricken dead for the im- 
piety, but she had rewarded 
him with a smile. 

‘‘With guidance you 
could accomplish anything. 
But you must take a vow 
never to lower your stand- 
ards, never to make any 
cheap concessions to life.’’ 

He had vowed it thrice 
before the close of the eve- 
ning; and ere hehad hunted 
up the hat which was to 
cover his whirling intellect 
she had promised to tutor 
him in forensics, to teach 
him the rudiments of the 
Demosthenean art. And as 
they shook hands in that 
exalted first good-by she had 
presented him with the text- 
book which was to be his 
testament. 


Its title in full was Platform Elegance; or First Steps in 
Forensics. It was written about 1873 by a genius of Dyak 
University who had spent his life classifying all the human 
emotions and framing them in a series of complicated 
charts. The emotions, it seems, were seven, but each of the 
seven had from nine to ninety subemotions. There was 
a right-hand and left-hand gesture for each emotion, with 
a set of attitudes and grimaces attached thereto. For 
instance, if one wished to express hatred one clenched the 
right fist—Gesture Twelve—and while lifting the elbow to 
an angle of forty-five degrees, advanced the right foot, 
slightly bending the knee, at the same time retarding the 
left shoulder and tightening the facial muscles to the dia- 
bolical expression illustrated in Cut Forty-six. Platform 
Elegance was enriched by numerous steel engravings show- 
ing the model orator—a young man with side whiskers, 
abundant hair, and a face quite pallid with all the emotions 
and subemotions mentioned in the charts. 

He had gone to Carlotta almost daily during this en- 
chanted month; they had sat together in her father’s 
smugly classic library, where under an enlarged photograph 
of the ruined Parthenon she had gracefully demonstrated 
her art—the all but forgotten art of public speaking. He 
learned to handle his ‘‘a’s’”’ broadly, not to squeak them 
out as uncultured persons do; he learned that “‘duty”’ 
should be pronounced “‘dyeuty’’; but principally he learned 
that the very breath of greatness came, well-poised, from 
those finely turned lips. She sometimes looked at him in 
such a way—it was as though a marble goddess had leaned 
from her pedestal and whispered: ‘‘ Mortal, thou shalt be 
mine!” 

“Wednesday night you must be at the debating society,” 
she had commanded a few sessions ago. He had been 
saying good afternoon in the little hallway and there had 
been something lingeringly significant about it. Chester 
knew next to nothing about these girl things. Sometimes 
she made him quite nervous. ‘‘I am to lead in the negative. 
After the regular debate there will be fifteen minutes of 
informal discussion for beginners.”’ 

“T—I’ve got to have something to talk about, haven’t 
1?” he had asked falteringly. 

“Not necessarily. It’s the drill you need—thinking on 
your feet.” 

“Of course.” 

“Surely it will not be hard for youtoformulate deductions 
from the ideas you will hear.” 

“Surely it will not,’ had parroted the candidate for 
rostrum honors. 

His thumb had brushed her fingers as she was reaching 
out for the doorknob. 

“Could I have the honor of escorting you there to the— 
oh, you know—Adelphi Hall on Wednesday?”’ 

“T should be delighted, I am sure.” 

And here it was, Wednesday. | 


His moonlit walk toward Faculty Row had now taken 
him as far as the broad concrete walk facing the sawed-off 
Doric beauties of the museum. Above him the four tall 
statues loomed in the elf light. Chester A. Framm paused 
and permitted his fame-aspiring eyes to linger upon the 
bearded, metallic, thin-robed gentle- 
man whom history called Demos- 
thenes and whom the student body 
miscalled Gazabo. Demosthenes! 


He Learned to Handie His ‘‘a’s’’ Broadly; But Principally He Learned That the very Breath of 
Greatness Came From Those Finely Turned Lips 


M arch 
Li 


How the white hero shimmered under the glimp; 
moon, fingering a sculptured scroll—doubtless { 
from which he spoke—the while his long, spare 
forever extended itself into an imitation of Gesty 
een, Platform Elegance: 

“Tmmortality !”’ 

Chester A. Framm said this aloud, and blush 
sound of his own voice. Little clouds were flyi 
the moon; flying souls, they seemed, hymning 
the greatness of the spirit. Starkly stood Den 
upon his dizzy roof edge, poised as though just 
make a few choice remarks in behalf of the j 
Megalopolis; which would have benefited little < 
graduate who had barely struggled through that p 
in Xenophon which confesses that of Darius and | 
gignontat paides duo. 

“‘Speak!”’ whispered Chester A. Framm. 

But the father of all spellbinders responded n 
invitation. The divine lips were stony, the divi 
was never cleared. Possibly the lofty Demosth 
waiting to be introduced by Homer, who stood at 
in an attitude which was distinctly presidential. 
immortals held their peace. 

Under the electric lamp which spotlighted 
leading from Syle’s Dormitory for Ladies a ¢ 
feminine giggle insulted the rich silence. Thre 
sauntered into the radiance. Two of them were 
ingly male, but the center one, which was slight, ¢ 
female, was topped by a red tam-o’-shanter fro 
which many light sounds like thrush notes an 
calls rippled, squawked, annoyed. 

“Regular candy pig!” she trilled; and her h 
seen to snatch, catlike, at a confectionery box ¥ 
right-side escort held. ‘‘Old sugar gobbler!” — 

“Haw, Floss!”? bawled a large booby, whom 
disgustedly huddled among the foliage, recogniz 
athlete of no account. ~ “Wait till I send you a 
from San Francisco.” 

“Tt would nev-er, nev-er be the same,” she ee 
in her baby voice. 

Birdlike she perked her small head from sida to 
under the artificial light her eyes sparkled like mis 
jewels. 

‘“‘Nev-er, nev-er the same. Would it, Spig?” ‘: 

He whom she addressed as Spig proved to be on 
de Silva, a Californian of Spanish ancestry, who! 
frivoled with the Gamma Gammas and sometir 
athletic notes for the papers. Undergraduate u 
tagged him The Spiggoty. The Spiggoty seemet 
cheerful than the candy pig, for as, the group swu 
to Chester’s leafy ambush the Spaniard’s somber 
the lampblack fringes and single line of hairy 
vealed themselves as melancholy in the extreme, 

“Would it ev-er be the same?” she persisted, tu 
red tam toward The Spiggoty’s total eclipse. _ 

“‘Candy’s never quite the same after you've ¢ 

“I believe he’s mad at me,” chirped she wi 
called Floss. 

By now the three were passing so close that’ Ch 
obliged to step into the damp weeds to permit the 
He could not disregard the pompon on her ‘Tet | 
shanter, that trifle being level with his nose. > 

“Oh!” Red Tam-o’-Shanter had caught a g) 
his pallid face among the leaves. 


he should walk a 
poor old Gazabo - 

The rest was dr ! 
booby roars of ad! 


creature, this i 
“Rats! ] de 
acolyte, an 
about lane toware 
Row. Chester A. 
dreaming, of the {| 
stumbled into a ¢ 
insect life. 
ae 
It was seven-thi/ 
he reached the ble! 
ity of Fac 
called for 


it turned out, a 
Beam as he cal 


like mortals, 
professor off 


FI's name was, I think, 

a. Not that I ever heard 
. I suppose the bishop 
lave, when he baptized her. She wore her father’s 
other’s wedding veil made into a christening robe, 
+ occasion, and when the bishop asked her god- 


and the devil, Fifi gave a clear, distinct chuckle 
rang out through the Gothic arches. 

of her godmothers, her Aunt Popsy—I forget what 
al name is, too, one never hears it—looked very 
id and blushed violently at this, but 
yody joked her mercilessly about it and 
) wonder the child had laughed; the only 
t was, they said, that she had blushed! 
's family was very well known, very rich 
sry fashionable. You will readily con- 
‘having doubtless read a great many nov- 
| seen a great many plays, that 
ere stupid and cold-hearted. I 
| blame you for this conclusion, 
does you credit, in a way, but 
; stop you before you go any 
and tell you that you are quite 
r. The Amorys were distinctly 
asafamily, and far from cold- 
. Quite the contrary, in fact, 
jemporary records are to be 


evesant Amory, her father, said 
y witty things that people never 
club until he did, for fear of 
- one—and perhaps, a little, so 
»sure that the next clever thing 
@’t be about them. Louise 
yr Crownlander, his wife’s sis- 
yuld make the dullest dinner 
yearable, and his married daugh- 
ysy not only made the most 
cusly laughable remarks imag- 
cout was wonderfully pretty and 
well-dressed into the bargain. 
| bad to have to shatter all the 

of the really poor people, who 
iy ought to have the monopoly 
is and charms so obligingly handed over 
by the magazines, but it isn’t so. Some 
nicest, jolliest, most entertaining people I ever 
wre quite wealthy. 

was the real trouble with Fifi—her family. She 

lave been easier to manage if she hadn’t had so 
| mpetition. 
rother Stuy was the best dancer in New York; her 
ster Patsy the wittiest young matron; her younger 
'.PS Was considered by many people the most beau- 
gi—though that was really mostly hair, some other 
hought. Fifi had only her undoubted gift for am- 
tamatics, and they have been “out,” rather, for 
‘the now. 


ay other family she would have been a noticeably 
sce, clever girl, but the Amorys were too much for 
ut in self-defense she made herself a little odd. She 
aer dark hair, which didn’t curl, and wore unusual 
$ lin one piece with no waistline, and long, dangly 
8.She read strange novels and stranger poetry, and 
«room done in purple tapestry with ebony furni- 
€ walked in the park, very early, with a Russian 
01d, and had an idea once of learning to play the 
. ht found it too hard on the hands. Once she almost 
a sensation by insisting that she had become a 
edan, and this really bothered her mother for 
'4ys, but the bishop said not to mind at all, that 
many worthy Mohammedans, one in particular, 
alfriend of his, who repaired Oriental rugs. He 
| range for Fifi to meet him, and then, as the bishop 
out, she needn’t be ‘confined to books in her re- 
$ searches. After that, of course, there was no good 
Owith it. 
had actually, the year before she was married, 
Home clever little epigrams. They were done for a 
Wm party and her friends insisted on their being 
nl. Stuy could pick up any instrument and make a 
avlaying something on it. He once, for a bet, strung 
‘Pture wire across.a frying pan and sang Annie 
ei his Own accompaniment. 7 
Sit fifteen, developed what was apparently a gift 
€ and made a table-fountain that her teacher 
rely as a study.” (She took it up in the 
ary after the measles.) ; 

i scorned the Arts, and read, and walked with 
1 wore crisscross sandals like somebody 


sif they, therefore, renounced in her name the world, _ 
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“Of Course, Being a Woman, You Couldn’t Understand,"* 


Was One of His Most Characteristic Sentences 


She did write some poems, but they were discovered, on 
the eve of publication, she always insisted, and violently 
suppressed. Even the bishop was staggered by the poems. 
He suggested that as he had baptized her and confirmed 
her he would appreciate the privilege of marrying her, and 


hinted that it had better be soon, as he was growing old- 


and many more poems like that would certainly prove 
more than he could stand. : 

But here again Fifi just missed things. Between Patsy, 
who gobbled all the young men—she liked her own hus- 
band so much, her father said, that she had a sort of claim 
on everybody else’s—and Pips, whom older men adored to 
the point of extravagance—she was one of those young 
girls whose mothers are begged by every man to keep her 
for his son, if he can’t have her—Fifi more or Jess faded 
out. She was neither as daring as Patsy nor as magnetic as 
Pips, and her cleverness began to turn a little sharp, which 
frightened the men terribly. At twenty-two she looked 
three years older. 

Then the inevitable happened. Having had every oppor- 
tunity to meet the most eligible young men in the coun- 
try—and many of other countries—what does Miss Fifi 
do but fall in love with a man twenty years older than 
herself, whom nobody had ever heard of. This might have 
been put up with, but, unfortunately, the man had a per- 
fectly good wife of his own; a wife, moreover, who had no 
intention of losing him to an ‘‘unprincipled society girl of 
the fast set,”’ as she called Fifi. 

It was all very messy and. complicated, and poor Mr. 


Amory had a bad six months of it. Patsy had skated more. 


than once on very thin ice and Stuy had given them a fair 
amount of anxiety, but their vagaries were more under- 


standable, more normal, so to'say. A short-haired martyr, . 


languishing in a purple bedroom, insisting that she must 
have a middle-aged professor of English literature from 
some fresh-water college, was a little too much for the 
Amorys; they had no system to oppose to the conditions. 


The professor, however, saw rea- 
son, and never meant to let things 
go as far as they did. He was 
really attached to his wife and children, and had been 
momentarily dazzled by a personality and a social type 
hitherto unknown to him. It was all over before it had 
got to be too ridiculous and painful, and Mrs. Amory took 
Fifi abroad, at great inconvenience to her- 
self, and everybody proceeded to forget it. 

Everybody, that is, but Fifi. She had 
enjoyed it very much while it lasted, as it 
was the first time in her life since her arrival 
in the family, when for a few weeks she had 
managed to hold the center of the stage, that 
she had occupied everybody’s attention. 

She had been really very fond of the pro- 
fessor, and the hours they had spent at tea 
time in odd places where there was no proba- 
bility of anyone’s meeting them had been 
quite the most interesting hours of her life, 
She loved to think how his horrid, stupid 
wife misunderstood him—which wasn’t en- 
tirely accurate; and how immensely happy 
she could have made him—which is pos- 
sible, but not, I think, certain. So that the 
European summer, though it accomplished 
its purpose, practically speaking, left her 
dreamy and superior. Events, as she wrote 
in her diary, didn’t interest her; too much 
was going on in her heart. 

The summer of 1914, which sent them 
scuttling home in a steamer packed like a 
sardine box, meant to Fifi only the disgust- 
ingly crowded decks and the difficulty of 
getting American money quickly. The 
Amorys, like most of the rich and fashion- 
able people of New York, got into the war 
long before the rest of the country. Strangely 
enough, instead of exercising their Pekinese 
and inventing new tango steps, they experi- 
mented with war breads, encouraged the 
English men-servants to go home and enlist, 
and busied themselves with pageants and tableaux 
and rummage sales and song recitals to send the 
great stream of American dollars that flowed to 
Belgian relief. 

Patsy became the first secretary for the American 
Fund for French Wounded and worked all day at it; 
long before the Lusitania was sunk she had sent her 
eight hundredth bale of clothes and bandages and 
comfort across the wickedly dangerous Atlantic. 
Stuy dashed back into Squadron A and was one of 
the first workers at the new aviation units. Mrs. 
Amory was lost in the meshes of the great practical 
reorganization of the Red Cross. Pips and three of 
her schoolmates started a cigarette and chocolate fund that 
soon outgrew their homes and ended in a vacant shop on 
Madison Avenue*with a paid secretary and an auditor; so 
efficiently did the young ladies manage an experiment which 
amused their families very much till the published totals of 
their collections began to rouse attention in the daily papers. 

Only Fifi remained on the outside, unswept into the great 
maelstrom. I don’t admire her for her self-centered, thin- 
skinned little attitude, only you mustn’t condemn her for 
it either. The girl simply hadn’t found herself. And the 
war hadn’t done it for her. She walked with the big hound 
in the park and read a great deal of French verse. She 
thought the women’s new craze for uniforming themselves 
supremely silly, and pointed it out to her friends so clearly 
that they did not urge her to join them. She was going, 
she said, to design a uniform for the few females left who 
weren’t wearing any; her father quoted this at the club. 

Well, the war wore along. Fifi hardly noticed that we 
were in it at last—her family had always been in it. Stuy 
was a major already; Mr. Amory had given and loaned 
so much money that heating‘even one country place became 
a matter of close consideration. They regretted Fifi’s 
tepid, sarcastic isolation, but had little time or temper to 
give to it. Only once, when she said in her detached, 
drawling way that the sight of a woman knitting in a 
Fifth Avenue bus made her positively ill, her father turned 
on her. J 

“Don’t you think this comes rather badly from you, my 
dear?” he said. 

I believe this to be the harshest remark Stuyvesant 
Amory ever addressed to a woman of his own family. 

Now we have come to the day when Fifi, sitting wearily 
through a war-workers’ dinner that was to bring ten thou- 
sand dollars in signed pledges to Mrs. Amory after the 
coffee, listened to a chance remark of a clever, discon- 
tented woman who suffered a little from her own malady 
of destructive criticism. 
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‘« All this is very well,” said the woman, who was divided 
between satisfaction at actually dining with the Stuy 
Amorys and dissatisfaction because she knew full well 
why she had been invited. 

“All this is very well, but your precious ‘Sammie’ is 
being stuffed with chocolate and fags and musical records 
and mufflers, while his poor wife is doing his work. It’s 
just like women to pet the men and neglect their wives and 
children, isn’t it?” 

“That’s a wonderful idea,’ Mrs. Amory cried enthu- 
siastically, ‘“‘and you’re just the woman to remedy that, 
my dear! Why don’t you take it up?” 

Everybody applauded, and the woman found herself 
a chairman before she left the table. As Fifi had agreed 
with her first remark, and was notoriously disengaged, 
she accepted with amused condescension a place on the 
Executive Committee, and Mr. Amory’s airy sug- 
gestion of ‘‘The Little Sisters of Uncle Sam” was 
adopted unanimously. 

Well, there you have it: On Tuesday, an idea; on 
Wednesday, a committee; on Thursday, a head- 
quarters; on Friday, stamped letter paper. ‘‘The 
Little Sisters’? was booming in a fortnight. 

““Y ou must take the Publicity, Miss Amory; you’re 
our only literary light,’”’ said the chairman, and Fifi, 
blushing slightly, deprecating, but really very much 
pleased, consented. 

They had their pictures taken, in the picturesque 
capes with terra-cotta lining evolved by New York’s 
principal sporting tailor for the occasions of their 
sisterly visits to Sammie’s relatives—Fifi quite forgot 
her feeling in the matter of superfluous uniforms !— 
and they were interviewed by the Sunday Times and 
the Saturday Sun. After that, really novel publicity 
proved difficult. 

“People must take this more seriously,’’ the chair- 
man mused. ‘‘If they only knew what practical, vi- 
tal work we were doing. We must get it across to 
them somehow. What can we do, Miss Amory? 
Think of something, you’re so clever!’ 

“Why not,” said Fifi sardonically, for the Little Sisters 
were beginning to bore her—‘‘why not get it into the 
movies? That will put it across—like the other war 
pictures.” 

To her surprise they caught at the suggestion wildly. 

“Wonderful!” they cried. “‘My dear, you are simply 
too wonderful! Who shall we have do it?” 

And then in the next breath: 

“Why, you, of course, Miss Amory! You write. You’ll 
do it, won’t you?”’ 

“Me? But I never wrote a 

“And all your dramatics! Why, you’re practically a 
professional, everybody says! You’re just the one! You'll 
know just how to make it effective and and 
plenty of go, you know.” 

“T might try,” said Fifi slowly. ‘‘You could show the 
soldier going away, and the house running down, and the 
mother sick and everything; and then the girls could show 
the home nursing and the first aid and the recreation— 
there’s our junior camp, you know—and all the other 
stunts.” 

“Oh, my dear! How perfectly wonderful!” they cried. 
“What will it cost, do you think?” 

The war had caught Fifi at last. The next day but one 
she found herself sitting opposite a keen, polite gentleman 
at the Little Sisters’ headquarters, explaining some- 
what nervously her idea of a moving picture. She talked 
a great deal and very fast. 

“Of course I don’t know anything about this,” she con- 
cluded breathlessly, “‘but I’ve written out a little plot of — 
of—a sort of scenario, isn’t it?”’ 

“Give it here,”’ said the dark gentleman abruptly. ‘“‘Got 
the ’script here? I s’pose you want about two thousand 
feet? You gotta have two thousand feet. First twenty 
minutes to get the thing across. Regular rule. All worked 
out. Gets ’em warmed up. I s’pose you can put your hand 
on the cast for this?” 

“Oh!” Fifi gasped, for he appeared to be reading her 
manuscript with one hand and talking to her with the 
other, so to speak. 

“Oh! There isn’t any cast really, you see—just the 
Little Sisters themselves.” 

“Your sisters? I see. Young ladies in the League— 
amatures. All the better. Can’t act, but the public likes 
it. Good title, very good! We’ll get you the soldier and 
family up at the studio. Not practical, staging indoor 
stuff, as a rule, outa the studio. Not enough voltage. Can 
be done, of course—we can run wires anywhere—but costs 
like thunder in the end. Studio scenes at a hundred a 
day ” 

“A hundred?” Fifi queried confusedly. 

“Dollars. Five hundred a reel, outside. Four hundred, 
really, but allow one studio day to each. A thousand for 
the two—cover everything. Transportation mostly. Ma- 
chine very delicate. Fine effects here for the children in 
camp, I see.” 

Fifi perceived that the marvelous man had really read 
the manuscript and seen what she had intended to convey. 


”? 


“‘Then you think you could do something with it—make 
it over, I mean?” she asked humbly. 

“Very good ’script, indeed,’ he answered briskly, 
‘practically no suggestions, myself. Good captions, too— 
may have to add to ’em a little, here and there. Average 
house perfect fools, you know. Minds travel slow.” 

“You mean it will do as it is?” 

“?Course it'll do. Very good ’script. 

Much better’n I expected,”’ he snapped. 

“My goodness gracious!” 
she breathed, andrushed into 
the committee room to re- 
port. In five minutes she had 


Fifi Bobbed Her Dark Hair, Which 
Didn’t Curl, and Wore Unusual Frocks All in One 
Piece With No Waistline, and Long, Dangly Chains 


raised the money required; two of the finance committee 
agreed to underwrite the film. 

Now I may have given you a lower idea of Fifi’s powers 
than is quite just to the child; she had done the Little 
Sisters’ film very cleverly. She had a really dramatic mind, 
you see, and instead of presenting a series of pictures of the 
activities of her particular organization, she had selected 
one little girl in a poor soldier’s family to be the object of all 
the direct and indirect advantages flowing from the Little 
Sisters of Uncle Sam. This made a more or less connected 
narrative and centered the interest in the child in ques- 
tion, whom she hoped to pick from the vacation camp sup- 
ported by the Little Sisters, where happy relays of two 
weeks’ guests swam and drilled and cooked and slept in 
the open. Fifi had instinctively realized that this camp, 
though only one of their activities, would make the best 
showing on the screen, and had laid many of her scenes 
there, building up the pictures from the prospectus of the 
Committee on Activities and the glowing reports of the 
camp directress, an experienced social worker. 

“‘T s’pose there’s no doubt the kids can do all these 
stunts?” suggested Mr. Ficken on the occasion of his 
second visit to headquarters, to arrange for his sleeping 
and eating accommodations during the camp days ahead 
of them. 

“Oh, I don’t believe so,” Fifi answered vaguely; ‘“‘that’s 
what they’re there for, isn’t it?”’ 

“All right . up to you,” he said briefly. ‘Take 
us five days. Only three really, but allow for bad weather. 
My assistant and a camera man. And a chauffeur. Your 
camp-lady says tea house’ll do for us, three miles from her 
outfit. You going up by train?” § 

“‘T suppose so,”’ she answered vaguely, wondering if her 
father would let her have the small car for that length of 
time, and perhaps the second chauffeur, who was rather 
stupid and liable to be drafted any day into the bargain. 

“We can take you up,’ he added suddenly; ‘‘stick you 
in, I dare say. If you don’t mind cameras. Car’s a seven 
passenger.” 

So that Miss Fifi Amory found herself battened down on 
the back seat of a dingy but powerful car, under a pile of 
blankets and tripods, between Mr. Ficken and his photog- 
rapher, a mild, shortsighted little man with a pointed 
beard and an apologetic manner. Beside the chauffeur, a 
headstrong New York cockney in a flannel shirt, sat the 


assistant, a taciturn young man with a scornful expression. 


and a tendency to disagree with everybody as to 
exact whereabouts at any given time, the likeliho 
their arriving at the camp at all and the possibility. 0 
ting any pictures that week, as he had read in 
paper he ever perused, a Western publication, tha 
next seven days would be cloudy. Fifi thought the 
immensely amusing; that they thought of her at 
extremely doubtful. For, you see, they had no i 
she was. 

Mr. Ficken had been summoned to their first 
by a pompous lady with a rope of pearls too big - 
real. The other ladies in the office called each 
their first names, but they called her Miss Amory. 
aslender, odd-looking girl with bobbed hair, a q 
velvet frock and a jet chain down to her knees. | 
were different from other people’s; an excited sp 
mine on each cheek bone he mistook for rouge; 
ness when addressed by the lady with the pea 
for shyness. He placed her somewhere betwee! 
paper woman and an actress and gave the matt 
ther thought; the little scenario was a pleasan 
for him. He usually had to write them over. 

Mrs. Amory had no idea that Fifi was to b 
woman of the party.’ She knew that the dir 
the camp was a perfectly capable matron and 
would be in her tent during her stay. There 
girls and young women there, and men wel 
feared in her daughter’s case, ever since the 
the professor of English. Naturally, she d 
the picture-taking persons as men at all. § 
daughter blankets and bed boots and a 
she had bought at a bazaar for a soldier, anc 


boots and plenty of woolen sport stockings. T 
went back to the Red Cross. 4 

If she had seen her daughter eating lunch ataY 
tea house with a taciturn young man who { 
rettes steadily through the meal, she might haye 
considerably more disturbed than she was that. 

“T guess you and the young lady better gra 
Loot, and the boss and I’ll eat out here and 
on the car. Henry has to chase out for sol 
water—or so hesays,”’ the little photograp 
and the young man answered indifferently: 
“Allright. Anything suits me.”’ 
“This is great fun, isn’t it, Mr. Loote,” | 
stuffing tea-house chicken pie with gusto. : 

“Anything’s fun, if you think so, I suppo 
swered absently, pulling out an old envelope 
down figures on it while he ate. 

She flushed a little, but decided to take it 

“What do you think is fun?” she said good 

“Oh, well,” he replied vaguely, and drank a 
coffee in two gulps, his eye on his figures. 

She bit her lip and ate in silence, which e 
pressed him as little as her speech. He was 
ladies’ man than his boss. 

Once at the camp events moved fast. A lot 
little girls of uneven sizes and dispositions 
before Fifi and Director Ficken, from which w 
they were to select a heroine for their melodra 

“T’ll pick ’em out for screen types, and you 
they’re good for the stunts,” he said hastily. 
camp stuff out of the way first, then take ’em t 
for street scenes. How about your young 
stuff? Forgot to bring one, didn’t we? W 
come in the village part?” : 

He looked annoyed. An able man, conside 
in their proper place and order, he had been 

“Oh, Pll do that,” said Fifi easily; ‘‘she 
in much, you know.” 

He scratched his head thoughtfully. 

“Um, yes, I guess we’ll have to let it go at U 
agreed. ‘Too bad we didn’t think of it, thot 
couldn’t have got one of the regular members 
Astorbilt or something? We must try to for 
scenes. Make a note of it, both of us. Public likes: 

Fifi was honestly puzzled. Why wouldn’t she di 
had been one of the principal features of the 
League film and much in demand for it. Did 
too old, perhaps, or not enough of a novelty? 
that he feared she couldn’t act and manage 
time. we 
“That tall girl with the big blue eyes would bea 
good, I think,”’ she suggested, but he shook a decided 

“Looks sixteen. Nineteen in the picture. N« 
in it—might be an actress. Want to be convinel n 
about the dark, wavy-haired one, three fron 
Always laughing. Fine eyes.’ ae 

“And that clever-looking short one just: pen i 
very graceful.” . a 

They collected five promising young ladies 
to the directress, but Mrs. Compton sho 
Oh head with fatal displeasure. , 


hh, dear me, Miss Amory, that will 
can’ pick out the pretty ones like that ve 
jealous enough already. Two girls left 
L told them they couldn’t be in the drill 


‘& we Rawat have them good-looking, Mrs. Compton; 
. to be the principal ones!’ 

the more reason for picking them out for some good 
» said Mrs. Compton firmly. ‘Now all those girls 
ve selected would be the very worst ones possible. 
e is regularly late for reveille each morning. Helen 
sy gets a bad mark for her tent every night, laughing 
lking. Alma is self-conscious and affected enough 
t having her head turned by this sort of thing.” 

at her in dumb despair. Her plump and 

bulk, her sweet reasonableness, her firm, matronly 
ss for every juvenile emergency put her beyond the 
f argument. 
10—which ones can we have then?”’ the impresario 
neekly. 
ll,” said Mrs. Compton judicially, ‘there is a fine 
re who’s made a lot of progress. I’m much inter- 
i her, Miss Amory, and I’m sure that all the young 
vho have done so much to make the camp possible 
‘too. She swims well and does excellent First Aid 
uly understands camp cooking. That sandy-haired 
e second from the right on the third row—Sadie 
ikind, She’s not pretty, of course, but she has a 
rious face, when you study it.” 
‘ask Mr. Ficken,” Fifi murmured, after a hasty 
at Sadie. 
Ficken threw up his hands and yelped nervously. 
od God!” he cried. ‘‘What’s the matter with the 
anyway? What’d we come up here for? To make 
. or give rewards of merit? That’s not up to us, 

; tell her we’re here to get something over! How 
hat fat little blond one in back there? She’d screen 
“Ee, 
co and came back sadly. 
j What’s her trouble?” he queried sourly. 


only came last night. 

isn’t got the real atmcs- | 
f the camp yet.” 
2’s got atmos- 
:nough for me,” 
S ered obstinately. 
lier to can that 
estuff anyhow. 
‘mon some games 
irching, to begin. 
lnever get any- 
ehis way.” 

ivas to remember 
ur days in camp 
«strangest of her 


PO IRE ESABENO 


0 half past six, 
nthe uncertain 
;' Sadie Rauten- 
Bomewhat ama- 
s} reveille waked 
a2 sketchy toilet 
ate basin, anda 
b cup of coffee in 
16 tent, to nine at 
ht the last 


irninfant had been 
ly suppressed by 
6mpton’s awful 

i a mackintosh 
hi nightgown, Fifi 
j and hustled 

> rotesting little 

iim drill ground 
akside, from the 
wieture of flap- 
st the splints and 
‘ajs of theatrical 
alts, 

Ce ear rang the 
ek perpetual 
re 
‘h is going to be 
bil for these girls, 
-inory. All my 
ipne is being 
lilkundone!” 
| tl other, Mr. Ficken 
+ 1 in a nerve-racked 
Lo¢ here! Tell her this 
Mon-picture act, will 
) fota Y. W.-C. A:! 
a get some pep into 
door Fifi would ex- 
P ifically to him: 
how, but you see, 


Writs, ae! ie 


murmur deprecatingly: ‘“‘You see, all he thinks of is the 
ofed and after all, that’s what we’re here for, isn’t 
it 

Both of them found her decidedly weak and inefficient. 

“The only one that gets a thing out of these kids is me,” 
said Mr. Loote. Heanswered to that name aswell as Hunt, 
Kansas or Bill. 

“Because you stuff them with those dreadful, sticky 
lollipops,”’ Fifi answered severely. ‘I do wish, Mr. Loote, 
you wouldn’t do it. Mrs. Compton is furious about it. If 
you’d only give them to the good ones, she says.”’ 

*‘T wouldn’t spend much in that case,’’ he vouchsafed. 
“She earns her money, if you ask me, that lady. She 
surely does!” 

Fifi could not make him out. He was like no one she had 
ever seen before. Far less clever than Mr. Ficken, he-was, 
in his odd way, more of a gentleman. He knew less about 
the motion-picture technic than the shy little assistant, 
who nevertheless treated him with marked respect. A 
solitary young man, he ate mostly alone or took a sand- 
wich with the chauffeur, with whom he held interminable 
arguments as to the conduct and condition of the big, 
dusty car. 

“Oh, all right, gen’ral, all right,’’ the chauffeur would 
reply disgustedly; “‘any way you say, of course!” 


“Why does he call you general?”’ Fifi asked abruptly on 
the third day as they sat eating cold baked beans on the 
bank of the lake, out of sight and sound of the children, 
who were recovering their various tempers after a trying 
morning of touching picnic poses. 


In Any Other Family She Would Have Been 
a Noticeably Handsome, Clever Girl, But 
the Amorys Were Too Much for Her, and in 
Self«Defense She Made Herself a Little Odd 
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“‘Same reason as you call me Loot, I suppose,’”’ he 
answered. ‘“‘I’m a lieutenant in the Army.” 

“Oh, my goodness! I thought it was your name,” she 
said. “What are you doing here? Then your name is 
Hunt? I suppose Kansas is another nickname?” 

“Yes’m. Hunt—Bill Hunt,” he replied. ‘I—I was 
gassed. The doctors said I must keep out in the air. If I 
get indoors much I cough. And I wanted to understand 
this motion-picture stuff—there’s nobody in the business 
like old Ficken.” 

““Gassed? You mean in France?” 

“No, ma’am. I never saw France. That’s what seems 
so silly. They were trying it out in the camp where I was, 
and some of-us offered for the experiment, and I happened 
to get it bad, that’s all. I went South for the winter and 
spring, and I’m supposed to keep outdoors till this winter, 
and then they say I’ll be all right.” 

“What ashame!” she murmured. He was a fine, manly 
sort of fellow, very vital and active, if not really good- 
looking, and his sulkiness seemed quite understandable 
when one knew what he had gone through. 

“‘Oh, well,” he said in his characteristic, drawling way 
and fell to figuring again on his eternal old envelope. 

That morning had been a gray one, and soon a sudden 
shower blew up and spoiled the afternoon. Carryalls were 
summoned for the damp and protesting children and the 
hospitable Mrs. Compton offered supper for all and bunks 
for the men in the big hay barn, for the sheets of rain 
poured furiously down and Lieutenant Hunt promised the 
same distressing conditions for the next day. Fifi was 
bored, blue and suddenly hopeless. The pictures appeared 
all at once banal to a degree; the Little Sisters ridiculous 
and meddling. Even the children were tired of the endless 
posing, the countless lectures from Mrs. Compton, the 
nervous heckling of Director Ficken. Fifi herself, uncon- 
scious of the fact that they all believed her to be an actress, 
grew weary of their fevered questions as to life on the stage 
and ‘‘the road” and resented their plain incredulity when 
she explained her ignorance of these things. 

“T wish that Priestley girl would stop asking me if I ever 
knew Belasco,” she complained bitterly to Lieutenant 

Hunt; ‘and oh, I wish that disgusting little Alma 
would stop trying to look like Mary Pickford!” 

“Well, you can’t blame ’em,” he said, lighting 
the pipe Mrs. Compton allowed him. “All girls get 
stage-struck, I guess, and having you here, and 
Ficken, and all ——” 

“But, good heavens, I never saw Belasco in my 
life!”’ she complained. 

“No? Didn’t you?” he returned. 

7 lots you have seen, I guess.” 


“Well, there’s 


“e “Oh, yes,” she agreed listlessly. 


She was very tired, and the days before them 
in the studio in town were not so interesting, some- 
how, as they had promised before the monotonous 
round of posing and practice began. 

In the first place, Hunt would not be there, and 
she knew that she was going to miss his quaint, 
unconscious rudeness. Nobody had ever treated 
her so brusquely, so flatly. He assumed with per- 
fect simplicity that she 
was necessarily igno- 
rant of most of the im- 
portant things of life. 

“Of course, being a 
woman, you couldn’t 
understand,’ was one 
of his most characteris- 
tic sentences. 

“Ladies, of course, 
don’t care for that sort 
of thing,’’ was another. 

When sometimes in 
desperation she had 
treated him to one or 
two of the cynical epi- 
grams that had so 
amused and amazed her 
professor, his pained 
and averted silence had 
left her as embarrassed 
as he. The give-and- 
take of the girls and boys of her own 
set was absolutely unthinkable to 
him, clearly. His crudeness exas- 
perated yet fascinated her, and she 
insisted upon engaging him in conversations, 
which ended in long monologues by him on the 
essential proprieties as misunderstood by young 
women of the Eastern States. 

“Thank God, our girls out home are raised 
differently,” he would end. “I wouldn’t marry a 
girlfrom the East if she was the last one on earth!” 

“To you find us so pressing, here?”’ she would 
query satirically. ; 

“Oh, well, nobody wants to die an old maid,” 
he would answer placidly, stuffing his pipe. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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NE lesson 
which the 
American 


people have learned 
from the war is 
how to raise money from each other on a scale so staggering 
that if we really stopped to think about the size of the job 
we should sit down and weep in discouragement. Selling 
Liberty Bonds to one another and persuading each other 
to give up painlessly for the Red Cross, the Y and count- 
less other good works has almost supplanted baseball as 
the great American national sport.. A year or two before 
the war people gaped in open-mouthed wonder at the 
so-called whirlwind campaigns by which three or four 
million dollars were occasionally obtained for some good 
cause. Now a single church denomination sets out to col- 
lect eighty million dollars for its missionary endeavors, 
and the announcement in the papers does not cause the 
flicker of an eyelash. 

If anyone supposed that the peculiar methods em- 
ployed during the war to raise money stopped automat- 
ically when the armistice was signed he is doomed to a 
delightful disappointment. I say delightful because the 
vast body of knowledge gained in the last few years on the 
subject of how to separate other people from their money 
for good causes was not lost when the fighting ceased. It is 
being applied at this moment to all manner of laudable 
purposes, and the possibilities in the way of getting 
money, both for philanthrophy and business, are almost 
dizzying in their extent. 

“Why, we haven’t scratched the surface yet,” said a 
man who is perhaps the best-known professional money 
raiser in the country, in discussing the subject the other 
day. He has been connected with drives and campaigns 
which have raised five hundred million dollars for charity, 
and he says he is just beginning. ‘‘The real test,’’ he went 
on, “‘isthat practically no one has yet given enough really to 
hurt. Ask yourself whom you know that has injured him- 
self giving. There are only a few here and there who have 
even approached the limit. A few rich men exceeded their 
incomes last year and 
cut into their capital, 
but most of them will 
make-it up this year. 
There is , who 
gave away more than 
his income, but he told 
me that he expected to 
make five million dol- 
lars this year, and that 
would more than make 
up for his 1918 gifts. 

‘*But even if it 
doesn’t quite make up 
the deficit, what of it? 
Mr. is a very gen- 
erous man but we all 
know that even if he 
has given away more 
than his income he will 
not be in want. Very 
few people give as , 
much as would be 
good for them.” 


Tidy Sums 


OST of us, millions 

of us anyway, are 
astonished at how lit- 
tle we formerly gave. 
A tidy little!sum, vari- 
ously estimated at 
three to five hundred 
million dollars, was 
given away each year 
before the war. It 
may look small in com- 
parison with what was 
raised during the war, 
but the smallest thing 
about it was not so 
much the amount as 
the fewness of the con- 
tributors. Formerly 
only a few people gave 
money in sums that 
amounted to anything. 
We left it to the rich 
and well-to-do. By 
‘we’? I mean not only 
the wage earners but 


practically all of the so-called middle classes, financially 
speaking—everybody who would not be considered actu- 
ally rich or well off. Our policy as a people was to let 
George do it—meaning by George an insignificant fraction 
of us. 

“T am ashamed of myself when I think how little I used 


to give away,”’ said the manager of one of the largest 


money-raising campaigns in the last few years, ‘‘and I 
believe the American people as a whole feel the same way.”’ 

Do not suppose for a moment that this new attitude of 
generosity on: the part of the American people will be 
allowed to remain neglected and uncultivated just because 
there is a Peace Conference at Versailles. Plans without 
end are now being hatched to raise vast sums for churches, 
educational institutions, hospitals and all manner of 
charitable, relief, welfare, municipal and social objects. 
The intensive, codperative, organized methods which gath- 
ered in the money during the war can be applied with some 
modifications to all manner of objects of public interest. 

If a town needs money for a new hotel much the same 
machinery and organization that put it over the top for the 
Liberty Loan and Red Cross, with slight change in argu- 
ments, will do the trick for the much-desired hotel. Even 
private business run for a profit may learn some exceed- 
ingly valuable lessons in advertising and salesmanship 
from these recent gigantic money-raising activities. Per- 
haps as much has been learned about publicity campaigns 
since 1917 as in all the years of business enterprise that 
went before, or even more. 

Already two of the largest of the universities are getting 
ready to launch drives for funds upon the scale and man- 
ner of the war drives. Far larger and more significant 


enterprises, however, are looming up. A national group- 
ing together of the federations of charities in sixteen of the 
largest cities, another grouping together of the more than 
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three hundred y 
Atwood see 
of all the chure 
to raise funds to, 
tend their wor} 
these are some of the possibilities that may make pern 
nent the important gains of the war and substit) 
codperation for competition among causes that should : 
be thrown into conflict. an 
That steadily increasing sums will be gathered in see 
impossible but it is almost certainly true. The success 
money-raising campaign has always been an accompli 
ment of the so-called impossible. “It is too big an und 
taking,” people always said. “Times are bad and» 
cannot possibly win out.’”’ So it was with the First, Se 
Third, Fourth, and so it will be with the Fifth Libe 
Loan. So it has always been with the Y and Red Cr 
drives. ‘ — 
As methods and organizations are perfected in ev 


widening circle of givers or subscribers is reached a 
the impossible becomes the commonplace with a stea 
breaking of records. ; 
¥ 
Reaping in Whirlwinds he 


ie ONE of the largest cities in the South the first reg 

large-scale drive for money was greeted with dismal p 
dictions of failure. ‘This city was ruined by the Ci 
War; you can’t get any money here,” the campaign m; 
agers were told. But they got the money, and then { 
same crowd of business men that had volunteered for | 
work, realizing for the first time the possibilities of th 
city, conducted drive after drive, raising money for ma 
different purposes. Oe 

The remarkable, the truly significant point is 
successful drive seems to make the next one easier 
only does each successive organization have the ber 
the experience, methods and technic of all previous 
paigns, but the people of the community or cou 
aroused, stirred, stimulated, educated and uniter 
are taught | 
They learn 
vantages of 

Marvelot 
in civic matters 
follows a big 1 


and a local 
campaign 
rapid sue 


pulse, the n 
the first e 
carried all the 
through. 
Moreov 
size, the ap 
ficulty or e 
sibility of 
given sum 
appeals to t 
blood, the s 
stinet it 
the biggest: 
country. 
“This a 
be one hund 
dollars or 
worth our’ 
said Henry P 
when he cal 
sociates about 
organize for 
relief camp 
tory that 
took to ral 


nition two g 
ing ideas 
of money 
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Somehow, as Tom McGuire Sat There Talking to Her About the Winter Garden Show, I Began to Feel Curiously Upset 


-W that the war is over—at least by 
nference—it is certainly to be hoped 
hat people’s minds will take a turn 
a more vital and important direction; 
imple, obtaining permission to go abroad and to 
ack things. I mean not only proper clothing— 
tlle bon Dieu knows no decent silk socks or handker- 
save been procurable here in an age—but antiques! 
1) think of the present: depleted condition of my 
ving to the enormous influx of new connoisseurs, 
11e munition plants have coined and who have posi- 
’wept us clean, and then dwell upon the enormous 
of antiques, objets d’art, and so forth, which must 
o@vailable in France and Belgium at most satisfac- 
‘lw prices; and of the things which were at the begin- 
0 he war new, or comparatively so, but which have 
oint of fact antiqued by the German Army—I 
ss. become positively cross with our Government. 
thy should such dull things as army supplies and 
inry and soldiers, in which we have now, of course, 
mM real vital interest, be given the preferment on 
£ geous new ships of ours, when the antique business 
sitely going to rack and ruin for lack of the space 
ocipy? 
pat of fact were it not for a certain lack of under- 
which arose between myself and a perfect brute 
€ on our local draft board some months ago, and 
thent dislike of renewing any unpleasant relation- 
wh officials of such low intellectual caliber, I would 
1 (mmunicate with the Government at Washington 
something could not be done about at once open- 
» lis important branch of American industry. But 
Sion being rather a peculiar one owing to my having 
Pon acting on my positive knowledge of my own 
ehysique against the bull-headed judgment of that 
g‘ernment doctor, and consequently being obliged 
in seclusion for a considerable period in order to 
venyself for the continuance of my art work, I feel a 
ssitancy about bringing myself into any public 
Oiat this time. Later, when peace is definitely 
4 we shall see what we shall see! Art is the back- 
I iy country, and art dealers cannot indefinitely be 
>. the pursuance of the industry—or dear knows 
Wl become of America! 
A ich shocking and nerve-racking incidents as that 
‘jamin West portrait can be ayoided—indeed 
voided! Ca va sans dire! In point of fact I for 
1 suffer a complete nervous breakdown should 
‘currence be repeated. Once we can get to France 
+o m and even to those parts of London where the 
sccurred most frequently, the possibility of such 
be practically nil. For the moment all I can 
Tecord of the West incident in order that at 
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the proper moment, when all questions concerning the draft 
have been quite, quite forgotten, I can allow the matter to 
become public; and the record will have been made while it 
is fresh in my mind. f 

It is unfortunately true that the pressure of circum- 
stances beyond one’s control often leads one into actions 
that are not really nice. In point of fact one may be 
pressed by them into doing things that are, to say the least 
of it, difficult to explain when discovered; and the West 
picture was one of those. Not that we lied about it, vous 
savez, but I admit the inference was there. Indeed infer- 
ence is one of the most essential qualities that a man in my 
profession has to acquire; and it was the power of inferring 
the genuineness of a thing which made Tom McQuire so 
inestimably valuable to me; indeed made him the most 
valuable salesman—or curator, as we call them—that the 
Kentt Galleries ever had. This quality of his was doubt- 
less due in part to his Celtic ancestry, though it had prob- 
ably been developed by the work he did as a salesman for 
his father’s patent-medicine factory in Oleo, Illinois, before 
he came to me. But ca ne fait rien! He had the gift and 
had it strongly. 

I met him in a curious manner; indeed one usually does 
meet the people one goes on with in a curious manner. 

I had made an excursion into Bohemia. In point of fact 
I had gone downtown to a famous French café in the 
neighborhood of Washington Square—a portion of the 
Quartier that I occasionally visit by reason of its being so 
accessible by the Fifth Avenue bus, which runs there 
directly from my door. I had with me a client—Mrs. 
Cartiea, as she was then called, a charming young widow 
to whom I was just about to sell a tiny Blakelock. Atleast, 
we had almost agreed it was a Blakelock, and I felt confi- 
dent that after a good dinner she would be entirely of my 
mind about it. Mrs. Cartiea was a curiously independent 
woman, even then, but, I confess, utterly charming to me, 
though she spoke but little and had a curiously aloof 
manner—trés piquant, vous savez! 

Well, at any rate, we were at the end of our meal and 
Mrs. Cartiea had decided to buy, and so I ordered a 
liqueur while I made out an informal memorandum of the 
sale. She did not take the liqueur, but.she did sign the 
agreement, when to my surprise she asked for a witness to 
it. This request struck me with amazement, for in point of 
fact my own conviction about the Blakelock being a Blake- 
lock was—-well, I had bought it of a lodging-house keeper 
in Seventeenth Street, and I had steeled myself against 
possible questioning. But, of course, when Mrs. Cartiea 
showed willingness to make the bargain legally binding, 
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and even took out a small check book 
from her little bag, I at once looked round 
for an acquaintance to act in the desired 
capacity. 

Now asa rule this particular café is filled, simply filled, 
with acquaintances who would have answered the purpose; 
though for the most part they are not the sort of persons 
one would wish to encounter elsewhere or encourage to 
frequent the galleries, vous savez! 

But this night there was no one I knew; absolutely not 
asoul! However, at a table across the room a most attrac- 
tive young man was seated. I should have thought him a 
successful portrait painter, slumming like myself. He had 
been watching us all evening—not directly, but by way of 
the mirrored wall; and I had been noticing him, for he was 
of a type that is hard indeed to find. 

He was tall, and if exposed to a rough out-of-door environ- 
ment might have developed into a crude strength and 
health which would of course have utterly destroyed his 
charm. As it was, his slim pallor was most artistic, engag- 
ing! His clothes were a dream—so unusual yet so smart; 
well cut in at the waist, narrow shouldered, elegant and 
extreme, yet exceedingly quiet, except for his tie, which 
was a dull burnt orange—a most subtly chosen note of 
color. At once I with my unerring instinct for getting 
effects pictured him in my gallery. He would make an 
asset of inestimable value to Kentt’s. In point of fact nota 
woman customer could resist such a salesman! And here 
at my hand was the opportunity of at least making his 
acquaintance, 

Excusing myself to my guest. I approached this young 
Greek god and addressed him. ‘‘ Would you awfully mind 
doing a little favor for me?” I asked. 

His shining blond head, so impeccably groomed, turned 
from me to Mrs. Cartiea. 

“That depends on what it is,” he replied in a well- 
modulated voice. 

I explained about the contract. 

“T know it is a bit unusual,’”’ I added in apology, ‘‘but 
Mrs. Cartiea is a new customer and I am anxious to 
close—though I suppose that sort of thing is unfamiliar 
to you!”’ 

*“A customer !”’ he exclaimed, instantly alert. ‘Of course 
I understand! I’m a traveling salesman myself. Glad to 
oblige you!” 

He rose and accompanied me without further ado. On 
the way I saw his wonderful smile for the first time. It was 
one of those smiles that dazzle and confuse. One would 
buy anything from a man with a smile like that! 

“T was hoping somebody would speak to me!”’ he said. 
“T had heard of this place even in Oleo, Illinois, and up to 
now it didn’t seem any more Bohemian than the American 
House, at home!” 
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Oleo, Illinois! This ‘exquisite beau! He looked the per- 
fection of good—or rather of ultra-good form. And he 
was a hick! I could scarcely believe it! 

He had a little drink with us, and then another, and then 
confined his conversation almost exclusively to Mrs. 
Cartiea. I will confess that up to this point, though I had 
recognized her cold quiet beauty, I had regarded her 
primarily as a customer. But somehow, as Tom McGuire 
sat there talking to her about the Winter Garden show and 
smoking gold-tipped cigarettes in a thin ivory holder, I 
began to feel curiously upset. In point of fact I began to 
realize that she was more than a mere customer to me—an 
attitude which I have, in the course of the hateful events 
that followed, quite recovered from, Dieu remercié! In 
point of fact when I look back upon that meeting I can 
scarcely realize that I actually thought the whole situation 
charming. The snakes! Eh bien, that was Tom McGuire’s 
introduction to me and to Mrs. Cartiea. A week later he 
was the head curator of my establishment. 

Of course I had a serious talk with him first, and found 
out many things concerning him. It seems that his father, 
out in that unspeakable little town, was engaged in the 
manufacturing of a substance called Oleoil, which had a 
great vogue among the lower classes, purporting as it did 
to cure, as I believe the term is, both man and beast. Mr. 
McGuire insisted upon my inhaling its odor, and I must 
confess its strength was stupendous. I positively refused 
to taste it. Mr. McGuire, Senior, was making a pretty 


good thing of it, but had refused to let his son depart from - 


the parental footsteps. In point of fact he had sent him 
on the road with this abominable stuff, supplemented the 
boy’s commissions with a handsome allowance, and had 
threatened to cut him off without a penny if Tom should 
diverge one inch from the path set for him. In other words, 
unless he did exactly as he was told his allowance would be 
stopped, and the same would hold good if he abandoned 
Oleoil for any other profession. 

“Tt’s rotten, but what could I do?” said Tom in telling 
it. “I haven’t been trained in anything except lying 
pleasingly to prospective customers; and until I met you 
I didn’t know what I wanted to do anyhow! I have always 
wanted something—something corking and fine and pic- 
turesque out of life; but somehow, though I could feel a 
whole lot, I couldn’t express it in any way—like painting or 
writing, you know. And the Old Boy would have thrown 
a royal fit if I’d suggested such a thing. And now you come 
along and give me fifty a week to stand round and talk up 
beautiful stuff and sell it to lovely ladies—well, it seems too 
good to be true. So the Old Boy can take back his sample 
cases and I’ll show him I can stand on my own—to say 
nothing of doing it in New York!” 

Eh bien, it was not quite the spirit or the language in 
which to approach the handling of rare paintings and 
antiques! Atleast that sort of talk was all right enough 
between ourselves but I saw at once that he would 
need very little training. In point of fact he had been 
with me only one week after the receipt of an angry and 
disowning letter from that bourgeois parent of his when 
I had practically transformed him. His ele- 
gance of voice and manner needed no cor- 
recting, and his beautiful wardrobe seemed 
inexhaustible. But hisname! Of course in 
our profession such a name was impossible. 
After long and careful consideration I 
offered Lionel LaFarge, which he finally 
accepted with some reluctance. The Lionel 
was what he principally objected to, but I 
think in the end, sans dowte, the alliteration 
won him. 

No one with the most elementary knowl- 
edge of the arts needs a description of my 
little place—yet its elegant ordered con- : 
fusion is a thing I love to dwell upon. It might © 
seem a mere shop to some people; yet to me and 
to others of discernment it is—well, what shall I 
say—a symbol of the finer things? 

At first Lionel could not entirely comprehend 
its rare objects. One set of candlesticks in ormolu 
and marble with a pair of Indians shaking hands 
with Daniel Boone, and the crystals in perfect con- 
dition, particularly offended him, though they 
were exquisite specimens of the late Victorian 
period, now so much in vogue. | He called them 
hideous. f 

“Late Victorian or early Pullman, I think they 
are the limit!’’ he exclaimed. 

“There is no such period as early Pullman, 
mon ami!” T replied. ‘But the colonial market 
having been exhausted and it being impossible to 
obtain anything from abroad we have created a 
vogue for the Victorian era; the horsehair and 
the majolica and the worsted work of that time, 
if presented to a client with the proper air of 
reverence—if the correct atmosphere of assumed 
understanding is created-—-why, at once we have 
anew field! I assure youl cannot find enough wax 
flowers under glass to meet the demand! We may 
even have to secure reproductions!”’ 


“‘Well, mushrooms under glass have been more in my 


- line up to date!”’ the newly christened curator responded 


cheerfully. “‘ And as for the Victorian error, I suppose they 
couldn’t help making it! But I’ll get the dope on selling it, 
never fear! Just give me a week or two to work up the 
proper line of talk. After three years of Oleoil I ought to 
be able to sell hair restorer to a Mexican dog!”’ 

And he was correct. This was the last of his crudities. 
A calla lily could not have been more delicately graceful, 
perfumed and intriguing than Lionel. In point of fact only 
a week later I overheard him displaying a set of crewelwork 
chair seats in magenta and black to Mrs. Whitely Went- 
worth. 

“About 1840, don’t you think them?” he was cooing. 
*‘And do look at the way the cross-stitches are put in, my 
dear!”’ 

I was truly proud of him. As proud almost as when I 
found that complete set of Sheraton chairs which Morgen- 
thawl gave the museum. In away Lionel was as perfect and 
asrare; and Wescott, who has been with me for years, was a 
trifle jealous. Indeed he was rather nasty and refused to 
divulge the name of his tailor to Lionel when the latter 
admired a remarkably good-looking small-waisted overcoat 
he had just acquired. 

Then came what I may term the breaking into the 
purchasing end of the game. I1 etait bien compris that 
in the antique business a certain amount of padding to the 
stock is absolutely necessary. If everything in every 
dealer’s shop or gallery were real the supposition that our 
ancestors ran enormously productive factories would be 
necessary. So it is of course occasionally necessary to— 
well not to fake—nobody but the lowest branch of the 
trade would do that—but to secure something—say, a 
chair, a table, a mirror or an objet de vertu—and with a 
few deft touches create, as I may express it, a new atmos- 
phere about it. Sometimes this can be done purely psy- 
chologically, as with the Victorian stuff. Sometimes a 
little cabinetwork is necessary. But in the end atmosphere 
is what onesells—w’est-ce-pas? Of coursea first-class gallery 
like my own never does quite the latter. When in need of 
replenishment We occasionally visit one or two well-known 
districts downtown, where secondhand 
articles are handled, and make a careful 
selection. It is a perfect alibi, you see. 

And really Lionel was quite wonderful 
on his first visit to Smith Brothers’ junk 
and secondhand furniture place. He 
made two wonderful discoveries—a quite 
splendid tool chest in oak, which polished 
beautifully and looked like and indeed 
may very likely have been an early Eng- 
lish piece; and a set of carved corals. 
Suchatalent! Such exquisite taste! 


“‘Rather Amusing Little Thing, 


Isn’t It? Not in Blakeiock’s Best Manner; but Not Bad, Not Bad{** 
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The chest, for which we paid three dollars, brought ; 
and as for the corals—modesty forbids my bragg 
what he did with them! But it was magnifique! — 

There was an old painting offered for our conside 
at the time, which we rejected, though it was delig] 
dirty and vague and might have been almost an 
from a Rembrandt down. It was only two dolla; 
Lionel wouldn’t let me buy it, 
so damn ugly nobody but a nut would take it fron 
was the verdict to which I agreed. And it was not t 
time that I accepted his judgment by any means, 

For the dear lad began to build up our clientele 
most amazing manner. Things had been a trifle 
owing to the war, for at this time we had not as yet e 
it, and, though] munitions connoisseurs had not ; 
developed, things began going so well that we wer 
ously talking of taking the old Van Lippe house aere 
avenue from us, a stately mansion which had been \ 
for some months. : 

Of course it would be a serious step, involving as it 
definite transformation from an antique shop to 
gallery where only one or two objects of art COL 
displayed at a time—where sales would be in ter 
many thousands instead of mere hundreds, ani 
sale or two a year would mean a fortune and a conseqt 
greater risk. But with Lionel’s genius, I was a 
determined to chance it. 

We made our decision one morning after a partic 
good bit of work, and Lionel had gone out to lunch, lo 
utterly charming and pale. I was cogitating the sitt 
when he returned, flushed and breathless aan 
pauvre enfant! 

“I just met Mrs. Cartiea outside!” he ate 
rushed back to tell you that she’s taken the Ps 
house!” 

“The devil she has!”’ I exclaimed. “Then A 


‘little plan for the moment! It’s absolutely the _ 


place vacant on the avenue.’ . # 
“Well, I suppose we can furnish it for her at le 
said, delicately touching his heated face with a li 
silk handkerchief. * 
“Did she say so?” I asked, brighteual 
has never bought anything here except tha 
posed Blakelock!”’ a 
“No, she didn’t say so, but she asked 1 
come in soon and see the place,” f 
“‘She said she thought we’d be inte 
she was going to do with it.” _ 
“‘Sounds promising !”’ [remarked. 
just a trifle uneasy about that little 
“And she’s such a charming w 
remarked simultaneously. 
“Well, we'll be interested sans 
marked Lionel. 
And we were. 
We watched that house faithfully 
and the first thing that met our 
observation was the appearance of a 
cornerstone. T’'wo workmen came 0 
spent the afternoon at it. When 
words Cartiea, Inc. in bronze were ii 
the granite. Cartiea, Inc.! Figu 
amazement! i 
And even as we watched, all un 
behind the screen of our own win 
there appeared in the lowest and la 
of the Van Lippe house black vel 
against which presently was placed 
painting heavily framed in gold. 
A truly beautiful arrangement in t 
servative and exclusive manner. 
Lionel and I exchanged glances an 
“What is it?” I said, nearly stunn 
“TLet’s go and see!”’ said he, all 
And so, scarcely able to veil our 
give our errand the appearance of 
took our hats and canes, walked rou 
in the opposite direction, crossed 
block above, and came down on op 
side, pausing as casually as might bem # 
our new neighbor’s. And then wes 
in the heavy gold frame. 
It was the Blakelock! 
Eh bien, that was only the beginn: 
ceitfulness of women! Here I had sup 
Mrs. Cartiea, being the widow of the V 
banker, was wealthy and the possi 
a steady customer. Nay more, I had' 
a most kindly, warm feeling, which 
way traceable to her supposed Ti 
the five hundred she had paid wit: 
for that wretched little painting 
warrant me in supposing her a wom 
But her clear blond beauty and sl 
charmingly accentuated by her 
itself quite enough to—enough to—v 
And here she was setting up as 4 
my very nose in the very hous 
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my own fake picture as her piece de resistance! 
word of any partnership! Well, all I can say is 
n in my line are seldom so deceived. 
what are you going to do about it, my dear boy?” 
nel. “You can’t very well throw aspersions on 
re; you sold it to her!” 
Vamour de Dieu, find out what she’s asking for it, 
‘rate!’ I snapped. 
yu ask her!’’ suggested Lionel. 
kk her—I wouldn’t speak to her!” I replied. “What 
s done is positively unethical.’ 
all, rather!’’ he agreed. 
he took her to luncheon the next day and returned 
the interesting news that the Blakelock family 
iticated the picture and that Morgenthawl had 
| four thousand for it! And to think I had not had 
urage to bring it to their attention myself! 
ju ought to see her place!’’ Lionel went on. “It’s 
der. Do you know she has invested her last cent 
And that picture, with the reputation the sale will 
ier, is going to put the proposition over!” 
d I suppose she’ll be hiring you next!” I said, 
unable to control my vexation. 
it a chance—jamais de la vie!’’ said Lionel. ‘‘But I 
ak I ought to sort of keep in touch with her—an 
mal lunch, and 
at—for purely 
38 Teasons.”’ 
yatted the white 
on in his button- 
d smirked at 
‘in one of the 
2 mirrors in the 
ritating manner. 
as you please!”’ 
i “I’m sure it’s 
; to me!” 
‘yw don’t be 
’ said Lionel. 
pset me so when 


a@ swissess,”’ 
nd so we were 


—or, as she now 1% 
l erself, Madame ‘ 


uld not bring 

0 lunch with 
she affected me 
spite of the way 
hl treated me. 
citisn’t too much 
yiat I would have 
her under other circumstances. And even if she 
typed Lionel I might have settled down into a mere 
iirivalry. But when one day he came back from 
‘to hours late and told me he had proposed to her 
ling toward the woman sprang up in me. ; 
: ae have me!” Lionel continued. “She 
something all wrong with me—that I was 
iilesman, but what she wanted was a husband; and 

/ $0 sure She even wanted that.” 
n, it would be difficult to say whether this more 
‘dor embittered me. Of course I was immensely 
«that they had quarreled, or at least come to 
d terms, for without Lionel my place would have 
th in trade and prestige. And at the same time 
ously indignant that she should so little appre- 
\. However, it was not impossible that what she 
$ a master—a superior intellect; and I hoped 
show her that I—well, that my mind—well, to 
Comprenez-vous? And should I fail to win her 
ei oat least I would find some method of revenging 


ately, and yet unfortunately, the spectacle of 
unhappiness was not long before me. I shall 
ghtly as possible on that cause of his removal, 
Ws painful as it was welcome—a curious state of 
s ya situation to engender, n’est-ce pas? But if one 
e life is full of them. At any rate the draft was the 
zoing. 
t we were both delicate by nature and that 
d' been enormously increased by the late 
rk necessitated through entertaining clients, 
‘th, and never getting any exercise, I had felt it 
S both to take a little trip at the time the first 
announced; for, of course, I was convinced 
ld possibly pass the physical examination, 
Yy need was there for us to stay in town? 
narried man with three children, though 
so we left him in charge of the gallery 
ip to South America to pick up a few 


For a Long Time Nobody Spoke, 
and Then at Last Old Man McGuire Gave a Low Whistle. 


Spanish things and restore our health. Unfortunately, it 
restored Lionel’s to such an extent that, business obliging 
me to send him back to New York, he was at once seized 
upon by the local board and thrust into a most unbecom- 
ing, ill-fitting uniform. 

The dear boy immediately cabled me to stay where 
I was, and I did so until it seemed reasonably safe, when I 
returned unobtrusively and invited Aunt Jane to visit me. 
Aunt Jane being seventy and having hitherto made her 
home in a sort of institution especially ar- 
ranged for such persons as she is, I was able, 
once having removed her from it, to claim 
her as a dependent in case of emergency. 

Eh bien, let us pass over the painful situ- 
ation as briefly as possible. Lionel was gone, 


eee 


and the place was désolé without him. The very candelabra 
and Venetian mirrors seemed to miss him, and the old laces 
and embroideries in the buhl cabinet appeared to droop 
more sadly because of his absence. The best salesman 
in the art world was gone, perhaps never to return; or to 
return with something missing—who could know? 

And then the difficulty of filling his place! Not that it 
could ever be actually filled. But the plain difficulty of 
finding anyone who could even approximate his work— 
anyone to just stand round in the shop and show things! 
Talk about the labor shortage, it is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, compared to our difficulties! However, this did not 
seem to affect our neighbor, Cartiea, Inc., who apparently 
succeeded in hiring all the presentable young married men 
in the city. But as for me, it ended in my actually having 
to engage a female—a young woman who had studied art 
and so could talk fairly intelligently; though, of course, she 
was nothing so valuable with the women clients as Lionel 
had been. Eh bien! C’est la guerre! I willsay, though, that 
in time she learned to do rather well; and'she was so pretty 
that when the munitions connoisseurs began to pour in she 
was possibly even more valuable than Lionel would have 
been. She was very smart-looking in a quiet way, and her 
name was. Hloise Dubois. She came from my own home 
town of Dallas, Texas, and in point of fact we had been at 


~ school together. This had its advantages, of course—but it 


had disadvantages too. 

Par example—her respect for me when we were alone 
was not quite what a stranger’s would have been, and she 
really had too much humor for the work she was doing. 
I didn’t care much for her myself—she knew me so well. 
Still, as I say, her smooth black hair and a crooked little 
way she had of smiling did something to the men clients; nor 
did it fail when old man McGuire came in for the first time. 
‘ Comme il etait dréle, cet homme! Funny! And not the 
least bit ashamed of his absurdity. He was very red in the 
face and his accent still bore a trace of his native Emerald 
land. He was a great big fellow—over six feet, I should 
say—and as heavy and thick, in. a hard crimson way, as an 
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uncooked roast of beef. His clothes were evidently his 
fancy and must have been his tailor’s despair, and he wore 
a fur overcoat, which made him look like a sort of Hiber- 
nian bear, if there be such a species. 

“Ts this the store where ye buy art?” he bellowed, 
letting in an icy blast of air. 

“Tf you have the money!” said Eloise. ‘Come in!” 

He gave her one look, closed the door behind him and 
strode toward her with a grin. 

“T have that!” he said. “‘Only I want to be 
sure it’s classy art ye sell. None of the cheap 
department-store stuff.”’ 

“The very swellest people buy from us,’’replied 
Eloise, perfectly seriously, while Wescott and I 

remained in the background, 
convulsed with silent mirth. 
“What would you like to 
see—some sixteenth-century 
tapestry, furniture or objets 
de vertu?”’ 

“Objects of virtue is more 
in my line,” said the bear. 
“None of your naked paint- 
ings for me, young lady! I’m 
an honest man working on a 
big contract for the Govern- 
ment and getting big money 
for it, and willing to pay the 
same for the furnishing of me 
big new house on Fifth. So 
virtuous is right!’ 

“You make munitions, 
perhaps?” said Eloise in her 
golden voice. 

“Well, in a way, yes!” 
said he. ‘‘It may be you 

heard of me—Thomas P. Mc- 
Guire, makes Oleoil, best for man 
and beast! Oils machinery both 
human and mechanical; or did 
until the Government found a 
few changes in the receipt would 
make elegant poison gas and 
took over the plant at me own 
price. And now I’m feedin’ the 
damn thing to the Dutchmen 
and buyin’ objects of virtue 
and grace for me Fifth Avenue 
home!”’ 

Eh bien, you can well figure to 
yourself how this announcement 
sounded to me! MHere was 
Lionel’s father in the shop with- 
out the remotest suspicion of 
where he was—do you see? In 
point of fact Lionel had never 
told his father of hisemployment 
by me; nor in any way com- 

municated with the Old Boy, as 
he used to call him, since the quarrel over Lionel’s leaving 
the Oleoil business. And now the dear boy was at the Front 
and his father was a munitions connoisseur. Dear, dear, 
how the world moves! C’est vraiment mysterieux! 

Of course when I realized the situation I hurried out at 
once and myself took charge of the sale, merely keeping 
Eloise hovering for the moral effect of her echoing senti- 
ments and the fact that Mr. McGuire’s attention could 
not be kept on any antique after she moved away from it. 
I said nothing to him of Lionel, though I was simply dying 
to discuss the dear boy with someone who knew him well. 
Still, business is business, eh? 

And how he bought! Never, no, never had I had sucha 
client! He balked at absolutely nothing that first time; 
not even at two really rather terrible vases and a beaded 
baginbad condition. Later, during the ensuing months, he 
became more—well, not discriminating exactly—but fond 
of giving the impression of discrimination. But at first he 
took everything, and always to the very end he paid any- 
thing! Indeed, he had thinned down our stock to the point 
where it consisted exclusively of his few rejections. 

He liked to breeze into the shop wearing an expensive 
and amazing new suit, and, flinging at us the critical or 
laudatory phrases we had tactfully taught him, fuss over 
our things, and seriously discuss Lely and Frans Hals and 
French-Chinese cabinets with me. Of course I went to his 
house, where he lived alone—for he was a widower—and it 
was the most amazing affair I have ever beheld outside of 
Pittsburgh. Apparently every one of the dealers in the 
country had been treated as we had, and the huge place 
was crammed to overflowing. I was interested to observe 
the Blakelock from Madame Cartiea’s among his treasures. 

“T bought it of a widow woman,”’ he explained. ‘‘Damn 
smart girl!’”” Then he recollected himself. ‘‘ Rather amus- 
ing little thing, isn’t it?’’ he added. ‘‘Not in Blakelock’s 
best manner; but not bad, not bad!” 

Incroyble, n’est-ce pas? But this was after nearly a year of 
education. Still, that Cartiea woman was a genius in a way, 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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HAT will British industry look like, now 

V \ that the war is over? Does the war mean 

a slump in British initiative?’ You hear 

questions like this wherever you go, and wherever 

British business men or manufacturers forgather. 

What they have in mind is not the volume of their future 
trade. 

Trade will no doubt be good, given the tonnage. Amer- 
ican competition is something to think about, but it isn’t 
that which gives much concern just at present. 

Reconstruction is what men are thinking of, and by this 
they mean the kind of team play and sense of common 
interest that may or may not obtain in the relation of 
employer and employed, and in the task of restoring the 
economic life of the nation to a sound peace footing. 
Industrial policy is the topic of chief interest. An early 
understanding of what it is to be is urgently sought. What- 
ever else may be put off, an agreement on this question 
and policy cannot. 

And it is not to Parliament or any other public body 
that men are looking for a solution. The answer, all agree, 
lies with industry itself, with each trade and business 
embraced under this general head. In the hands of the 
men who carry on the industrial life of the country—own- 
ers, managers and the rank and file—rests the fate finally 
of any industrial policy adopted. If they reach a working 
basis for the forwarding of their common business, with 
due regard for interests other than their own, all will be 
well. If they do not, reconstruction will halt and stagger, 
and well-being, prosperity, opportunity—call it what you 
please—will take wings. 

In these circumstances the wrecker alone has his innings; 
his ax is ready to hand. There is no occasion for any 
panic of course. For all the strain of four years’ night- 
mare neither workmen nor managers show any signs of 
having lost their heads. Quite the other way; they are 
amazingly sound in their headwork, and their zeal is far 
from winded. 7 

The spirit and the unshaken common sense of the 
nation were expressed exactly the other day by the Min- 
ister of Labor, who in a talk on this very live topic of new 
industrial policy told a group of manu- 
facturers and labor representatives: 

“Tt is your duty to see to it that we 
go about this business in a sane and 
British way. Our people are not easily 
lured away by the fanaticism whose 
dreary and blood-stained doings have 
so often led simple men to disaster and 
disillusionment, as in the case of un- 
happy Russia. We must find something 
firm—to guide us against corrupting 
doctrines. Our new problems are much 
more intricate and difficult than were 
those we had to face during the war. No 
state department can do things so well 
as those who are engaged in a particular 
trade can do for themselves. I am sup- 
posed to be a bureaucrat, being a min- 
ister of the Crown. I realize the limita- 
tions of office. Greater efficiency lies 
with those employers and employed 
who work out together the problems of 
their common business. There must be 
good, all-round organization in every 
trade. We need a representative indus- 
trial council in every business, which 
can speak with an authoritative voice 
for the whole industry. The govern- 
ment will refer to such councils for the 
purpose of guidance.” 


The Whitley Reports 


“MM\HE keystone of our country’s in- 

dustrial future is in the getting to- 
gether of employer and employee. For 
the period we have ahead we need the 
most active and the closest codperation 
between them. We have recommended 
to both sides the scheme of the Whitley 
report, which scheme is now in success- 
ful operation in a number of industries. 
We do not ask you to swallow this plan 
or use it if you have something as good 
or better which does the work in your 
own particular trade. Only we point 
out the need of some such basic princi- 
ple and organization for every industry; 
a body which can speak for it in a rep- 
resentative way. Such a plan is typi- 
cally British. It does not make for 
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revolution. Ready-made Utopia is the will-o’-the-wisp 
which has lured men in all ages. We possess intelligence 
enough to distinguish what is possible and practicable from 
the glamour of magic vistas.” , 

So industrial Britain is going in for a tryout, a fair experi- 
menting with the suggestions and the proposals outlined 
in the famous Whitley reports. The campaign has been 
sufficiently promising to wring this acknowledgment from 
the Munchner Neuesten Nachrichten: ‘‘The attempts 
made by the English to reform industry deserve consider- 
ation by us, also, since in the great struggle after the war 
that nation will certainly come off best which carries over 
unimpaired from the war period into peace the ideal of 
work for the common good, and which takes due account, 
not only in politics but in the organization of industry, of 
the self-consciousness of the people which has grown so 
immensely during the war. Without losing sight of our 
own special circumstances we have every reason to follow 
with the greatest attention the development of the situa- 
tion in England.” ‘ 

“Whitley” has become a sort of slogan in the British 
industrial world to-day. The Right Honorable J. H. 
Whitley, deputy speaker of the House of Commons, is a 
member of a large firm of Yorkshire cotton spinners. In 
1916 the Cabinet Reconstruction Committee set up by 
Mr. Asquith appointed him chairman of a special com- 
mittee charged with going into the whole question of the 
future relations between employer and employed. This 
committee was made up of twelve members, and included 


trade-union officials like J. R. Clynes, who later became. 


Food Controller; economists like J. A. Hobson and Prof. 
S. J. Chapman; employers like Sir Gilbert Claughton, 
general manager of the London and North Western Rail- 
way; two women, and other well-known specialists. The 
appointment of this committee was most opportune, and 
it was obviously‘ necessary. Considering the industrial 
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situation at the time, the committee appeay 
anything somewhat belated. For more thar 
years before the Whitley group started its 
unrest had been rife and threatened to spread 
far no one could guess. Industry was in ; 
ment; what showed on the surface of things was onl, 
disconcerting thanwhat could be surmised from they 
current. Only the declaration of war averted the j 
nent total paralysis of the country’s transport 
system, with the coal miners and the building-trades y 


men ready to join in. 


In London the building industry was compl 
by both strike and lockout. To bring matters to a 
the national body of building-trades employers had de 
on a nation-wide lockout in support of the Londo 
ers. Only the outbreak of war put a stop to such 
move. With local civil wars threatening in all 
with irresponsible groups of men possessed of th 
bring about all sorts of industrial dislocation and 
untold misery upon the public—the situation wa 
bad as it could be. All through the early ‘st: 
bitter passions were smoldering; mutual dis 
will agitated employer and employed. 

Whatever the outward unity which Britain 
in going to the rescue of France and Belgium, a 
in the daily intimate contacts of men in indus 
little sign of it. The curious thing is that every 
maintained his unswerving loyalty to the 1 
peril, and resented all and sundry imputati 
particular brand of patriotism. 


T WAS a case of the double life, inconsistent t 
degree. The very men who were so keenly z 
ward off the danger that threatened from witho 


these same men were making a vain attempt 
at home, with a shattered morale, along the 
front. War considerations suppressed the news : 
disquieting episodes of this home struggle. In 
Valley, for example, the 
over the heads of their eo: 
cials, and led by a small gr 
stewards, began a movem 
attained no little momen 
was headed off, and which ' 
as the Withdrawal of Labor | 
No word of it got abroad. 
mittee represented the very né 
the ideas and method of coll 
gaining. It made for anar 
industrial world, and was 
exposed to destruction ‘by 
method it sought to use aga 
derly course of negotiation 2 
agreement, P 
Obviously the war could 1 
while such a situation con 
could industry readily 
after victory on the battlef 
ever so glorious. Recrimi 
useless; both sides could play 
and did with zest. Nor ec 
to force avail. Conflagra 
‘quenched by violent emo’ 
states of mind corrected b 
the bobby’s truncheon. Th 
large was clamoring for a tr 
healing, in this dark situatiot 
printed matter show how m 
interest was agitated, ae 
felt for the boys across thi 
Letters to the Times are t 
safety valve in ordinary @ 
but at this particular junctu 
stitution failed to work. — 
So the Whitley Commit 
troubled waters to find a bi 
ciple and program; a prog 
whatever modifications mig 
posed by local conditions 
least point a way to industri 
Among her other familiar a 
Nature abhors an indus’ 
Laissez faire is impossible. 
mittee wisely spent no time 
_ of unrest; it was not an 
body set up to probe into 
took unrest for granted 2 
to find out what could b 
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(2 maid, smartly capped in starched 
ified muslin and black, who ad- 
‘itted them to the somber luxury of 
(tory, hesitated in unconcealed sulky 
We . 
eer Goodlowe has hardly started dinner,” she 
d. 

jit ask him to come out for a little,” the man repeated. 
e7as past middle age, with a gaunt, high-boned coun- 
2 and clear blue eyes, awkward in harsh, ill-fitting 

nal clothes. 

isompanion, a wistfully pale girl under an absurd and 
ve hat, laid her hand in an embroidered white silk 
en his arm and said in a low tone: ‘‘We won’t bother 
‘alvin. There are plenty of ministers in Washington; 
eould come back later.” 

are are, and we could,” he agreed; ‘“‘but we won’t. 
; going to wait a minute more for you, Lucy. Not 
ta you are willing. Why, I have been waiting half 


if already.” 
I 
“INT young man with clear blue eyes sat on the 
nk of a mountain road and gazed at the newly built 
epposite. It was the only dwelling visible. Behind, 
‘age rose in a dark wall against the evening sky; on 
riand the small green valley was lost in a blue haze 
red peaks. The house was not imposing; in reality 
luta story and a half, it had a length of three rooms, 
| kitchen forming an angle, invisible from where 
istammark sat; an outside chimney at each end, and 
‘Iw covered portico over the front door. 
1 :piring clatter of hoofs marked the departure of the 
air who had helped Calvin set the last flanged course. 
eled incredible that it was finished, ready—when the 
ite and bright rag carpet had been placed—for 
ni. “The truck patch will go in there on the right,” 
thimself; “and gradually I’ll get the slope cleared 
¢n and buckwheat planted.” 
2 wisted about, facing the valley. It was deep in 
» atered with streams like twisting shining ribbons, 
id a sleek, slow-grazing herd of cattle. 
@vare of the latter, a part of Senator Alderwith’s 
Fssessions, was to form Calvin’s main occupation— 
A present anyhow. Calvin Stammark had larger 
Sir his future with Hannah. Some day he would own 
lprwith pastures at his back and he’d be grazing his 
5 ers, 
S oughts returned to Hannah, and he rose and pro- 
‘ 0 where a saddled horse was tied beside the road. 
t to go back to Greenstream and fix up before 
ger; but with their home all built his impatience to 
“ner was greater than his sense of propriety, and he 
‘1orse at a sharp canter to the left. 
M1 continued down the valley until the road turned 
alpening through the range, which he followed into 
r and narrower rift beyond. Here there were no 
the rocky underbrush until he reached Rich- 


y against the base of the mountain; and 
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without decreasing his gait he passed over the faintly 
traced way, by the triangular sheep washing and shearing 
pen, to the stabling shed. 

Hannah’s mother was bending fretfully over the kitchen 
stove, and Richmond, her father, was drawing off sodden 
leather boots. He was a man tall and bowed, stiff but still 
powerful, with aface masked in an unkempt tangle of beard. 

“H’y, Calvin,” he cried; ‘‘you’re just here for spoon 
licking! Lucy was looking for company.’ Mrs. Braley’s 
comment was below her breath, but it was plainly no 
corroboration of her husband’s reassurance. ‘‘You’ll find 
Hannah in the front of the house,’”’ Richmond added. 

She was sitting on the stone steps at the side entrance 
to the parlor. As usual Hannah had a bright bow in the 
hair streaming over her back, and her feet were graceful in 
slippers with thin black stockings. She kissed him willingly 
and studied him with wide-opened hazel-brown eyes. 
There wasn’t another girl in Greenstream, in Virginia, 
with Hannah’s fetching appearance, he thought with a 
glow of adoration. She had a—a sort of beauty entirely 
her own; it was not exactly prettiness, but a quality far 
more disturbing, something a man could never forget. 

‘““She’s done,”’ he told her abruptly. 

“What?” Hannah gazed up at him with a dim sweetness 
in the gathering dusk. ¥ : 

““What!’’ he mocked her. ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed to 
ask. Why, the house—our home. We could move in by a 
week if we were called to. We can get married any time.” 

She now looked away from him, her face still and 
dreaming. 

“You don’t seem overly anxious,” Calvin declared. 

“It’s just the idea,” she replied. “‘I never thought of it 
like this before—right on a person.’ She sighed. ‘Of 
course it will be nice, Calvin.” 

He sat below her with an arm across her slim knees. 
“T’m going to dig right into the truck patch; there’s a 
parcel of poles cut for the beans. It won’t be much the 
first year; but wait and we’ll show people how to live.” 
He repeated his vision in connection with the present 
Alderwith holdings. 

“T wonder will we ever be rich like the senator?” 

“Certainly,” he answered with calm conviction. “A 
man couldn’t be shiftless with you to dofor, Hannah. He’d 
be obliged to have everything the best.”’ / 

“Tt’ll take a long while though,” she continued. 

“We will have to put in some hard licks,’”’ he admitted. 
“But we are young; we’ve got a life to do it in.” 

“A man has, but I don’t know about girls. It seems like 
they get old faster; and then things—silk dresses don’t 
do them any good. How would ma look in fashionable 
clothes!” y 

“You won’t have to wait that long,’ he assured her. 
“Your father has never hurt himself about the place, 
there’s no money in sheep; and as for Hosmer—you know 
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well as me that he is nothing outside of the 
bank and his own comfort. Store clothes is 
Hosmer all through.” 

“T wish you were a little like him there,’’ 
Hannah returned. 

He admitted that this evening he was more untidy than 
need be. “I just couldn’t wait to see you,” he declared; 
“with our place and—and all so safe and happy.” 


II 


HE Braley table, spread in the Greenstream custom 

in the kitchen, was surrounded by Richmond and 
.Calvin—Hosmer had stayed late at the bank—Hannah 
and Susan, the eldest of the children, prematurely aged 
and wasted by a perpetual cough, while Lucy Braley 
moved carelessly between the stove and table. At rare 
intervals she was assisted by Hannah, who bore the heavy 
dishes in a silent but perceptible air of protest. 

Calvin Stammark liked this; it was a part of her superi- 
ority to the other girls of the locality. He made up his 
mind that she should never lose her present gentility. 
Whenever he could afford it Hannah must have help in the 
house. No greater elegance was imaginable. Senator 
Alderwith at his dwelling with its broad porch in Green- 
stream had two servants—two servants and a bathtub 
with hot water running right out of a tap. And he, Calvin 
Stammark, would have the same, before Hannah and he 
were too old to enjoy it. 

He had eleven hundred dollars now, after buying the 
land about his house. When the right time came he would 
invest it in more property—grazing, a few head of cattle 
and maybe in timber. Calvin had innumerable schemes 
for their betterment and success. To all this the sheer fact 
of Hannah was like the haunting refrain of a song. She 
was never really out of his thoughts. He might be sitting 
on his rooftree squaring the shingling; bargaining with Eli 
Goss, the stonecutter; renewing the rock salt for Alder- 
with’s steers; but running through every occupation was 
the memory of Hannah’s pale distracting face, the scarlet 
thread of the lips she was continually biting, her slender, 
solid body. 

He had heard that her mother had been like that when 
she was young; but looking at Mrs. Braley’s spent being, 
hearing her thin complaining voice, it seemed impossible. 
People who had known her youth asserted that it was so. 
Phebe, too, they said, was the same—Phebe who had left 
Greenstream nine years ago, when she was seventeen, to 
become an actress in the great cities beyond the moun- 
tains. This might or might not be a fact. Calvin always 
doubted that anyone else could have Hannah’s charm. 

However, he had never seen Phebe; he had moved from 
a distant part of the county to the principal Greenstream 
settlement after she had gone. But a legend of Phebe’s 
beauty and talent was a part of the Braley household. 
Mrs. Braley told it as a distinguished trait that Phebe 
would never set her hand in hot dishwater. Calvin noted 
that Hannah was often blamed for domestic negligence, 
but such and far more advanced conduct in Phebe was 
surrounded by a halo of elegance. 
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After supper in view of the fact of their courtship Calvin 
and Hannah were permitted to sit undisturbed in the 
formality of the parlor. The rest of the family congregated 
with complete normality in the kitchen. The parlor was 
an uncomfortable chamber with uncomfortable elaborate 
chairs in orange plush upholstery, a narrow sofa, an organ 
of highly varnished light wood ornamented with scrolled 
fretwork, and a cannon stove with polished brass spires. 

Calvin sat with an arm about Hannah’s waist on the 
sofa, while she twisted round her finger the ring he had 
given her, a ring of warranted gold clasping a large red 
stone. Her throat was circled by a silver chain supporting 
a mounted polished Scotch pebble, his gift as well. Their 
position was conventional; Calvin’s arm was cramped 
from its unusual position, he had to brace his feet to keep 
place on the slippery plush, but he was dazed with delight. 
His heart throbs were perceptible in his wrists and throat, 
while a tenderness of pity actually wet his eyes. 

At times he spoke in a hushed voice, phrases meaningless 
in word but charged with inarticulate emotion; Hannah 
replied more coherently; but for the most they were silent. 
She accepted the situation with evident calm as an inevi- 
table part of life. Drawn against him she rested her head 
lightly on his shoulder, her gaze speculative and undis- 
turbed. 

Once he exclaimed: ‘‘I don’t believe you love me! I 
don’t believe you’re interested in the things for the kitchen, 
or the bedroom suite I saw in a catalogue at Priest’s 
store!”’ 

“Don’t be silly!” she murmured. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I be 
when it’s my own, when it’s all I’m going to have?” 

He cried bravely: ‘‘It’s only the beginning! Wait till 
you see our cattle herded over the mountain to the rail- 
road; wait till you see a spur come up the Sugarloaf and 
haul away our hardwood. Just you wait ——” 

There was the clip-clip of a horse outside and the 
creaking of wheels. 

“T believe that’s Hosmer.’’ Hannah rose. “‘It’s funny, 
too, because he said he’d have to stay at the hotel to-night, 
there was so much settling up at the bank.” 

It was, however, Hosmer Braley. He paused at the 
parlor door, a man in the vicinity of thirty, fat in body and 
carefully clad with a white starched collar and 
figured satin tie. 

“‘T didn’t want to drive out,” he said, at once 
bland and aggrieved, ‘‘but it couldn’t be helped. 
Here’s a piece of news for all of you— 
Phebe is coming home to visit. She wrote 
me to say so, and the letter came on this 
evening’sstage. Whatever do you suppose 
took her?” 

Hannah at once flushed with excite- 
ment—like, Calvin Stammark thought, the 
parlor lamp with the pink shade, turned up 
suddenly. An instant vague depression 
settled over him; Hannah, only the minute 
before in his arms, seemed to draw away 
from him, remote and unconcerned by any- 
thing but Phebe’s extraordinary return, 
Hosmer made it clear that the event prom- 
ised nothing but annoyance for himself. 

“She’s coming by to-morrow’s stage,” 
he went on, untouched by the sensation his 
information had wrought in the kitchen; 
“and it’s certain I can’t meet her. The 
bank’s sending me into West Virginia.” 

Richmond Braley, it developed further, 
was bound to a day’s work on the public 
roads. They turned to Calvin. 

“Take my buggy,’ Hosmer offered; 
*T’ll have to go from Durban by rail.” 

There was no reason why he shouldn’t meet 
Phebe Braley, Calvin realized. He lingered, 
gazing with silent longing at Hannah, but it 
was evident that she had no intention of 
returning to the parlor. 
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AITING in Hosmer’s buggy for the ar- ' 

rival of the Greenstream stage and Phebe 
Braley, Calvin was conscious of the persistence of 
the depression that had invaded him at the an- 
nouncement of her visit. He resented, too, the new 
element thrust into the Braley household and dis- 
rupting the familiar course of his love. Hannah 
had been unreasonably distracted by the thought 
of seeing Phebe—the Phebe who had gone away 
from the mountains and become an actress. 

The buggy was drawn to one side of the principal 
Greenstream road, at the post office. Before him 
the way crossed the valley and lifted abruptly to 
the slope of the eastern range. At his back the 
village—the brick Methodist church and the white painted 
Presbyterian church, the courthouse with its dignified col- 
umns, the stores and varied dwellings—was settling into 
the illusive May twilight. The highest peaks in the east 
were capped with dissolving rose by the lowering sun, and 
the sky was a dusty blue. 


‘*That’s No Way to Answer aDe: 
cent Man. I 
to be Married. There’s Noth« 

ing Wrong With That’’ 


Calvin Stammark heard the approaching stage before he 
saw it; then the long rigid surrey with its spare horses 
rapidly rolled up over the open road to the post office. He 
got down and moved diffidently forward, seeing and 
recognizing Phebe immediately. This was made possible 
by her resemblance to Hannah; and yet, Calvin added, 
no two women could be more utterly different. 

Phebe Braley had a full figure—she was almost stout— 
a body of the frankest emphasized curves in a long purple 
coat with a collar of soiled white fur. A straw hat with the 
brim caught by a short purple-dyed ostrich feather was 
pinned to a dead-looking crinkled mass of greenish-gold 
hair, and her face—the memorable features of Hannah— 
was loaded with pink powder. 

Calvin said: ‘‘You must be Phebe Braley. Well, I’m 
Calvin Stammark. Your father or Hosmer couldn’t meet 
the stage and so they had to let me get you. Where’s your 
bag?”’ 

She adopted at once an air of comfortable familiarity. 
“T don’t remember your name,” she said, settling beside 
him in the buggy. 

He told her that he had come to this vicinity after she 
had gone and that he was about to marry her sister. 

“The hell you say!”’ she replied with cheerful surprise. 
“‘Who’d thought Hannah was old enough to have a 
fellow!” 

They were out of the village now and she produced a 
paper pack of cigarettes from a leather hand bag with a 
florid gilt top. Flooding her being with smoke she gazed 
at the mountain wall on either hand, the unbroken green- 
ery sweeping to the sky, with a shudder. 

“Tt’s worse than I remembered,” she confided, resting 
against him. ‘‘A person with any life to them would go 
dippy here. Say, it’s fierce! And yet, inside of me, I’m 
kind of glad to see it. I used to dream about the moun- 
tains, and this is like riding in the dream. I’m glad you 
came for me and let me down easy into things. I suppose 
they live in the kitchen home and pa’d lose a currycomb 
in his beard. Does Hosmer still beller if he gets the chicken 
neck? 

“Do you sit in the holy parlor for your courting, and 
ain’t that plush sofa a God-forsaken perch for two little 
love birds? It’s funny how I remem- 
ber this and that. I reckon ma’s 
temper don’t improve with age: They 
kid me something dreadful about say- 
ing ‘reckon,’ in the talent. 
But it’s as good and a damn 
sight better than ‘I guess,’ 
That’s all they get off me.” 

Calvin Stammark’s vague 
uneasiness changed to an 
acute dislike, even a fear of 
Phebe. Her freedom of dis- 
course and person, the pow- 
dered hard face close to his, 
the reek of scent—all rasped 
the delicacy of his love for 
Hannah. The sisters were 
utterly different, and yet he 
would have instantly recog- 
nized their relationship. 
Phebe, too, had the disturb- 
ing quality that made Hannah 
so appealing. In the former it 
was coarsened, almost lost; 
almost but not quite, 

“T’ll bet,’”’ she continued, 
“that I’m the only female 
prodigal on the bills. Not 
that I’ve been feeding on 
husks. Not me. Milwaukee 
lager and raw beef sand- 
wiches. I have a passion for 
them after the show. We do 
two a day and I want solid 
refreshment. I wonder if you 
ever saw me. Of course you 
didn’t, but you might have. 
Ned Higmann’s Parisian 
Dainties. RoseRayner’s what 
Igoby. That’sFrench, but spelled 
different, and means brightness. 
And I’m bright, Casper. 

“My, what are you so glum 
about—the dump you live in or 
matrimony? There was a gentle- 
man in an orchestra in Harris- 
burg wanted to marry me—he 
played the oboe—but I declined. 
Too Bohemian. This is 
where we turn,” she cried in a 
different voice, and they swung into the valley where the 
Braleys had their clearing. 

Phebe crushed the cigarette 1 in her fingers. Suddenly she 
was nervous. 

“Tt’s natural I, have changed a lot,’’ she said. 
hear me saying anything rough pinch me.” 


Lucy and I Want 
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‘plates to their husband while he puts down a 


Richmond Braley was standing beside his hous 
muddy clothes in which he had labored on the ro 
Mrs. Braley and Hannah came eagerly forward. 
them sounded Susan’s racking cough. Sentimen: 
rolled dustily over Phebe’s cheeks as she kissed 
embraced her mother and sisters. 

“H’y,” Richmond Braley awkwardly saluted her 
“FA’y”’ she answered in the local manner. 

“Well,’ ” he commented, “‘you hain’t forgot ¢ 
anyway.” 

Calvin was asked to stay for the supper that had | 
delayed for Phebe’s return, but when he declined un 
tainly he wasn’t pressed. £2 

Putting up Hosmer’s rig and saddling his ow 
he rode slowly and dejectedly on. 

Instead of going directly back to Greenstre 
lowed the way that led to his new house. Thee 
silvery with a full brilliant moon, and the fresh p; 
bright woodwork were striking against a dark 
background of trees. The truck patch would be du 
right, the clearing widen rod by rod. From Ald 
meadows came the soft blowing of a steer’s nos 
the persistent piping of the frogs in the hollows 
in his depressed consciousness. 

Calvin had drawn rein and sat his horse on th 
He was trying to picture Hannah standing i 
waiting for him, to hear her calling him from 
always Phebe intervened with her travesty of Ha 
clear loveliness. P 


Iv # 

GAIN at the Braleys’ he found the fami 

kitchen—listening with absorbed interes 
stories of life and the stage. Richmond Braley s 
undisguised wonderment and frequent exclam 
was a faint flush in Mrs. Braley’s dun cheeks; Susa 
without success to strangle her coughing. Only I 
‘was unmoved; at times he nodded in recogn 
realities of Phebe’s narratives; his attitude w 
complacent understanding. 

Calvin at last succeeding in catching Han 
tion made a suggestive gesture toward the fro 
house, but she ignored his desire. She, more 
the others, was intent upon Phebe. And he re 
paid her a special attention. 

“My,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘the healthy life has p 
the front row. Ned Higmann would rave about y 
and airs. It’s too bad to bury them here in the m 
I reckon you love me for that’’—she turned 
Calvin—‘‘but it’s the truth. If you could do 3 
all, Hannah, you’d lead a chorus and go in the | 
you would draw at the stage door better than 
on the front. Young and fresh as a daisy spells 
and diamond garters. I don’t believe they’d le 
in burlesque but sign you for comic opera.’ 

The blood beat angrily in Calvin Stamma 
Whatever did Phebe mean by talking like that 
just when she was to marry him! He cursed sile 
Richmond Braley’s fatuous face, at Mrs. Brale 
ment of all that her adventurous daughter 
Hosmer’s assumption of worldly experience. But 
manner filled him with apprehension. 

“Tt’s according to how you feel,’ Phebe 
“some like to get up of a black winter mornin: 
the kitchen fire. I don’t. Some women are hap 


Not in mine.” 
“The loneliness is what I hate,’”’ Hannah addi 
“‘Tt’s hell,’”’ the other agreed. ‘‘ Excuse me, 
Hannah went on: ‘‘And you get old without 

things. There is all that you tell about going « 

crowds and the jewels and dresses, the parties an 
times; but there is never a whisper of it in Gre 
nothing but the frogs that I could fairly scre 
maybe a church social.’”’ As she talked Honea 

Calvin Stammark’s gaze. 
‘*Me and you'll have a conversation,” Phebe 2 

her recklessly. 

Choking with rage Calvin rose. 
along,”’ he asserted. 

“Don’t get heated,” Phebe advised him. “ 
break up your happy home, only I want Hann 
an idea of what’s what. I don’t doubt you'll get hi 
wife.” 

““There’s nothing but slaving for a woman roul 
Mrs. Braley put in. “I’m right glad Phebe had 8 
spirit.” 

Richmond Braley evidently thought it w 
certain reservations. ‘‘You mustn’t come do 
on Calvin and me,” he said practically. “W 
likely young fellows.” 

“T’ll be here evening after to-morrow,” Ca 
Hannah in a low voice. j 

She nodded without interest: They must be 
once, he decided, his wise horse unerringly fo. 
rocky \road, stepping through splashing dark 
there was a repetition of the past visit he w: 
something to say. Hannah was his, she w: 
him. He felt the coolness of her cheeks, he 


“T might as ¥ 


A tyranny of misery and desire flooded him at 

en danger—it was as much as that—threatening 
iness and life. 
»3 a danger founded on his entire ignorance of what 
s combat. He couldn’t visualize it, but it never 
‘| to him that Hannah would actually go away— 
yn and Greenstream. No, it wasa quality in Hannah 
fa thing that had always lurked below the surface, 
chis knowledge until now. Yet he realized that it 
4, part of her appeal, a part of her difference from 
ier girls of the 


, it was because 
sever in his heart 
ly certain of her— 
yon she was closest 
she seemed to slip 
jyond his power to 
His love, he real- 
jhe first time, had 
’en easy or con- 
happy. It had 
\‘k, like the night 
jm now; it resem- 
ve that he held in 
ands. Hannah’s 
arity, too, was 
«his strange, newly 
jeri. It was that, 
janer, which had 
\?hebe out of the 
us. Now the re- 
we between them 
»-ronger than their 


oe more than a 
all this in the 
ther, in her bit- 
sid discontent. He 
11e hated the elder 
2 as he did Phebe. 
owere a man 
‘essed with the 
seare for his next 
1 with Hannah. 
ivore no stiffer or 
lar, and Calvin’s 
»asa pure gay silk. 
red: just as the 
lached itself from 
ize of mountain 
ulthe frogs started 
ay. His heart was 
‘ut his manner 
dermined, as he 
l.eBraley kitchen. 
(was there but 
;oon, however, 
vered in an amaz- 
vily wrapper with 
lge turned back 
4) amples throat; 
tah followed. 
“nade a mocking 
cto the sofa in the 
id Hannah’s ex- 
nwas distasteful; 
eslowly followed 

‘to the conven- 
] mber. 
nile no attempt to 
ier, but said in- 
‘came to fix the 
‘ir wedding.” 
| wants me to go with her for a little first,’’ she 
idirectly. “She says I can come back whenever 
a) 

Phebe has no say in it.” He spoke harshly. 

- onestly promised to each other and don’t need 
‘ilvice or interference.” 
0} you go to call Phebe ‘outside,”” she retorted. 
nsister. Perhaps it’s a good thing she came when 
» id saved me from being buried. Perhaps I’m not 
ake married right off.” 


Vv 


\i 
NH was standing, a hand on the table that held 
° nk-shaded lamp, and the light showed her petu- 
ntagonistic. A flare of anger threatened to shut 
fim Calvin’s thoughts; but suddenly he was con- 
othe necessity for care—care and patience. He 
bik his justified sense of wrong. 
at referring direct to Phebe,” he told her. “I 
between us nobody else matters, no one in the 
ny importance to me but you. It’s all I think 
n I was building the house—our house—I ham- 
Into it with every nail. It is sort of made out of 
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He could see her relenting in the loss of the rigidity of her 
pose. Hannah’s head drooped and her fingers tapped 
faintly on the table. He moved closer, urging his advan- 
tage. ; 

“We're all but married, Hannah; our carpet is being 
wove and that suite of furniture ordered through Priest. 
You’ve been upset by this talk of theaters and such. You’d 
get tired of them and that fly-by-night life in a month.” 

‘Phebe hasn’t,’’ she retorted. 

““What suits one doesn’t suit all,” he said concisely. 


“I Hate to Cook! And it Makes Me Sick to Put My Hands in Dishwater! I Suppose That's 
Wicked, But I Can’t Help It’’ 


“Tt would suit more girls than you know for,” she 
informed him. ‘‘Take it round here, there’s nothing to do 
but get married, and all the change is from one kitchen to 
another. You don’t even have a way to match up fellows. 
Soon as you’re out of short skirts one of them visits with 
you and the rest stay away like you had the smallpox. 
Our courting lasted a week and you were here four 
times.” ; 

‘““We haven’t much time, Hannah,’”’ he reminded her. 
“It was right hard for me to see you that often. There was 
a smart of things you were doing too.” 

“The more fool!’’ she exclaimed. 

Again his resentment threatened to leap beyond control. 
He clenched his hands and stared with contracted eyes at 
the floor. 

“Well,’’ he articulated finally, ‘‘we’re promised anyhow; 
that can’t be denied. I have your word.” 

“Yes,”’ she admitted; ‘‘but chance that I went with 
Phebe doesn’t mean I’d never come back.” “ 

“Tt would mean that you’d never come back,” he para- 
phrased her. ‘ 

‘“Maybe I would know better,’ she answered quickly. 
“I’m sorry, Calvin. I didn’t go to be so sharp. Only I 
don’t know what’s right,’’ she wenton unhappily. 
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“It isn’t what’s right,” he corrected her, ‘‘but what you 
want. I wish Phebe had stayed away a little longer.” 

“There you go again at Phebe!” she protested. 

He replied grimly: ‘‘Not half what I feel.’ 

In a dangerously calm voice she inquired: ‘What's the 
rest, then?” 

“She’s a trouble maker,” he asserted in a shaking voice 
over which he seemed to have no command; ‘‘she came 
back to Greenstream and for no reason but her own'slinked 
into our happiness. Your whole family—even Hosmer, 
pretending to be so wise— 
are blind as bats. You 
can’t even see that Phebe’s 
hair is as dyed as her 
stories. She says she is on 
the stage, but it’s a pretty 
stage! I’ve been to Stan- 
wick and seen those 
Parisian Dainties and bur- 
lesque shows. They’re 
nothing but a lot of half- 
naked women cavorting 
and singing fast songs. 
And the show only be- 
gins—with most of them— 
when the curtain drops. 
If I even try to think of 
you in that I get sick.” 

“Go on,” Hannah said, 
scarcely above her breath. 

“It’s bad,’ | Calvin 
Stammark went on. “The 
women are bad; and a 
bad woman is something 
awful. I know about that 
too. I’ve been to the city 
as well as Phebe. Oh, 
Hannah,” he cried, ‘“‘ can’t 
you see, can’t you!”” With 
a violent effort he regained 
the greater part of his 
composure. “‘But it won’t 
touch you,” he added; 
“‘we’re going to be married 
right away.” 

““We are?’”’ Hannah 
echoed him thinly, in bit- 
ter mockery. “I wouldn’t 
have you now if you were 
the last man on earth, 
with the way you talked 
about Phebe! I don’t see 
how you can stand there 
and look at me. If I told 
pa or Hosmer they would 
shoot you. You might as 
well know this as well— 
I’m going back with her; 
it’ll be some gayer than 
these lonely old valleys or 
your house stuck away all 
by itself with nothing to 
see but Senator Alder- 
with’s steers.”’ 

There flashed into Cal- 
vin Stammark’s mind the 
memory of how he had 
planned to possess just 
such cattle for Hannah 
and himself; he saw in the 
illusive lamplight the 
house he had built for 
Hannah. His feeling, that 
a second before had been 
so acute, was numb. This, he thought, was strange; a 
voice within echoed that he was going to lose her, to lose 
Hannah; but he had no faculty capable of understanding 
such a calamity. 

“Why, Hannah,” he said impotently—‘‘ Hannah fe 
His vision blurred so that he couldn’t see her clearly; it 
was as if, indistinct before him, she were already fading 
from his life. “‘I never went to hurt you,” he continued in 
a curious detachment from his suffering. ‘‘You were 
everything I had.” 

Calvin grew awkward, confused in his thoughts and ges- 
tures. At the same time Hannah’s desirability increased 
immeasurably. No other girl in Greenstream, or that he 
had ever seen, was like her; and he was about to lose her— 
lose Hannah. Automatically he repeated: “If Phebe had 
been a man ——” 

He was powerless not only against exterior circumstance 
but to combat what lay with Hannah. Phebe would never 
set her hands in hot dishwater. He shook his head as if 
to free his mind from so many useless thoughts. She stood 
hard and unrelenting. 

He tried to mutter a phrase about being here if she 
should return, but it perished in the conviction of its 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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NE morning a year and 
Q a half ago a young man 

I know left his home in 
an eight-thousand-dollar au- 
tomobile, dressed in clothes 
that cost five hundred dol- 
lars, with a couple of pounds 
of gem-incrusted gold fash- 
ioned into cigarette cases, and 
so on, disposed about his per- 
son, a black pearl in his tie 
that set his adoring wife back 
a large sum at the preceding 
Christmas, wrapped in a two- 
thousand-dollar fur-lined 
overcoat, and having enough 
hundred-dollar bills in his 
pocket to fill his imported 
bowler hat. 

When he hopped into that 
automobile, which had been 
brought by a liveried servant 
under the porte-cochére of the 
palace where he lived, in the 
vicinity of New York City, he 
was a rising, indeed quite an 
elevated millionaire, heavily 
upholstered with money, 
holding a place in the Street 
. and married into a family 
that has it by the ton—a 
gilded and golden youth to 
whom Fortune was opulently 
kind. When he returned to 
that palace a few hours later, 
still wearing all hissumptuous 
scenery, he was a private in 
the American Army; salary, 
thirty dollars a month. He 
had enlisted. ‘‘In heaven’s 
name,’’ came a protesting 
chorus when he told the folks what he had done, “‘ what 
did you do that for? If you wanted to go into the Army 
why didn’t you let us try to get a commission for you?” 

The young man lighted a personally imported cigarette, 
took a reflective puff or two and answered: 

“Well, you see, I just thought I’d do something myself.” 

So he went off to camp and learned many things, in- 
cluding the vast difference between being awakened by 
a pussyfooted valet bringing in his coffee at ten-thirty 
in the morning, and the raucous bugle that hoisted him 
out of his blankets at five-forty-five A. M.; the contrast 
between dining at a Fifth Avenue restaurant and going- 
and-getting-it in an aluminum mess kit, which later he 
had to wash, himself; the change from telling a herd of 
servants what he wanted to having everybody in the 
camp, except his buddie, telling him what he wanted, 
and doing that same at once—and many other things. He 
was liberally educated, that chap, in doing what other 
people told him to, and doing it at the drop of the hat. 


Al Long Look From the Under Side 


RESENTLY he went to France with his regiment. I 

came across him one day last October. At that time he 
was chauffeur for an officer, who, before the war, used to 
run an automobile-accessory place near where he lived and 
was a humble suppliant for his business. 

“How are you?” I asked. 

“*Fine!”’ he said. ‘‘Don’t I look it?” 

He did. He was lean and brown and hard. The little 
paunch he had had was gone, and so was the excess of 
chin. His eye was clear, his body erect, his overseas cap 
stuck jauntily on the side of his head, and his every aspect 
was that of health and virility. We talked. 

“This war,” he said, lighting a cigarette of a brand he 
wouldn’t have allowed the third assistant garage man to 
smoke in the old days, ‘‘has done a lot of things for a lot 
of people, including me. I’m a Socialist now.” 

“Socialist?’’ I looked at him curiously. ‘‘You’re an 
odd sort of a bird to be a Socialist,” I said. 

“Well,” he replied, ‘perhaps I ain’t, at that; but that 
is the only way I can define it. I mean that is the only 
comprehensive term which fits in with my changed views. 
I reckon I'll be able to define myself better later on; but 
whatever it is I am, I am not what I used to be, either in 
viewpoint or in practice. I’ve had a look at this game 
from the under side; and, believe me, it is the under side 
that I am going to string along with from now on!” 

I saw he had something to tell, but I, did not press him. 
Instead, I gave him such news as I had that might interest 
him and produced some less noisome cigarettes. 


The Men Who Returned to Philadelphia on the Haverford 


“Say,” he began finally, ““you know me, and you know 
how soft everything has been for me since I was born. 
Well, as I said, I’ve had a slant at the other side of it, and 
from now on I’m with the underdog.” 

He stopped and looked out toward the place where the 
big guns were thundering. 

“Were you ever hungry?”’ he asked—irrelevantly, it 
seemed. ‘‘I don’t mean just a little, but honest-to-God 
hungry?” 

ce Yes.’ y 

“Well, so have I been; so hungry I chewed bark off a 
tree. Listen here: When we made the big push up in the 
St.-Mihiel salient I was detailed as a stretcher bearer for 
my regiment. I worked seventy-two hours carrying out 
the boys who had been hit—seventy-two hours of heart- 
breaking labor bringing back those chaps that were 
wounded; and in those seventy-two hours I had only one 
meal and no sleep to speak about. It was tough, but it 
had to be done, and we did it. Finally, after the job was 
over, I was going back to try to get some food and some 
sleep. I was dirty, so tired I staggered, and so hungry I 
would have traded everything I owned for a chance at 
what we used to feed the dogs with back home. 

“T came to a place where someone was in a shack frying 
eggs and making coffee. I asked for something to eat. 

“Who are you?’ 

“*T’m a private of the th Infantry,’ I replied; ‘and 
I have been carrying stretchers for three days and have 
had only one meal. Please give me something to eat.’ 

“Well, sir, the smell of that coffee and those frying eggs 
almost made me crazy! I wanted to jump in there and 
grab that skillet. 

*““*No,’ was the answer; ‘I can’t do it. I am cook- 
ing for the staff officers. There is a place seven kilo- 
meters farther along where privates can eat. This is for 
officers.’ 

“Well, I had to walk four miles more before I got a bite 
of food. Now while I was walking that four miles I got a 
new slant on things. Right there is where I shifted my 
gears. I knew then, and I know now, and I’ll never forget, 
how the poor devils who slither past our winter house in 
New York—hungry, cold, miserable—feel when they look in 
the windows and see one of those big parties going on, with 
enough spent for flowers to feed a hundred of them; those 
bums and outcasts, maybe, but men just the same, who 
stand there on the walk with only a pane of glass between 
them and enough waste of food and waste of money to feed 
them and warm and strengthen a company of them. 

“T know how they feel. I know why they curse us 
and hate us, and what causes talk of revolution and 
protest against the present social order. I’ve got their 


viewpoint and under, 
their thought and their 
plaint; and when I ge 
uniform off and get 
home I am going to. 
along with them an 
whether I can do anyth 
give them a fairer sha 
life than they have! ] 
that military discipline 
thing and the alignme 
the social order is ani 
but I know too that whe 
sum it all up it comes t 
distinction, and there | 
to be a way to even it 
little here and there, 
“T am no revolutic 
but this war has made 
democrat. I couldn’t 
anything to eat at that 
because I was a privat 
not an officer; and the| 
on the street can’t hay 
thing to eat in my] 
because he is a private 
dinary life and lamang 
That’s the long and the 
of it! There must bean 
ground somewhere; bj 
me tell you that you'll 
get it in a militaristic 
try, and that all we me 
are in this war knowit 
“The big lesson we 
learned is that we don’t 
militarism in our co 
that the rigid class di 
tions of a big army mu 
be clamped on our col 
that we have all beenrei 
go the limit in war, but while we have been going thal 
we have learned both sides of it, and know that 
people allow the creation of a great military machine 
country because the professional military men wantil 
stand still instead of going ahead, and lose the v 
for which we have been fighting.” a 
a 
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The Big Machine in Khaki 


“17E’VE seen militarism from both sides—fro 
German side and from our own side; and w 
want any of it of either brand. There are two milli 
in this country in American uniforms, and two millic 
over home in camps; and I’ll bet you what you lik 
not ten per cent of those who were civilians before ' 
started have any other idea than to get out of their uml 
as quickly as they can and get back to their jobs. 
what we think of this military business and that’s t 
thing we have learned, along with an appreciati 
qualities which we never knew existed in the ya 
common men of our country, of the democracy that 
from the association and common cause we have li 
a mighty keen idea of the power we can exert when 
get back to our jobs and have a chance to take 
affairs again.” a 
“What sort of power?” I asked. 
‘*Political power,’”’ he answered. “Do you thik 
minute that the four million Americans who went i H 
business intend to forget all the lessons they have lea 
Intend to mix back in the old game in the old way? 1 
to allow the old stuff to continue as it has con 
when by the simple keeping up of the solidarity t 
in the Army has given them they can get thin 
own way—the way their experiences and their 
points indicate things should be done? If you 
again!” - 
4 
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“You mean the Army is going into politics?” 

“Sure thing! Gimme another cigarette.” __ 

That talk was but one of a hundred I had with Am 
soldiers when I was in France, ranging in time fro 
days of Chateau-Thierry to the occupation of 
after the armistice was signed. And I was well 
find, upon my return to the United States, m Ji 
this year, that initial steps had already been taken 
welding these soldiers into an effective political nd 
It was inevitable that this would be the case; 10 
was the potential material at hand in these four 
more young American voters who had gone int 
also\ in their corelated womenhood—most 
many of them, already with votes—and also | 
political precedent that exists in America. 


Ze 


War veterans dominated the politics of the 
Western and Northern United States for a genera- 
soldier was the greatest political asset the 
in Party had from the days of Grant to the days 
ley; and in the South the Confederate veterans 
the same political strength and demanded and 
| the same political preferment. There was 

a community in this country where the soldier 

not catered to or where the veteran did not have 
on the offices for many years. 

1868 to 1904 the Rapiblicana nominated but one 
» President who was not a soldier—Blaine, in 
nd he was beaten; and all of them save Roosevelt, 
yed in the Spanish War, were soldiers in a war that 
arly in 1865. Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison 
Kinley were all Civil War veterans. Moreover, the 
strength of the soldier was shown in the offices 
r degree than the Presidency, down through the 
the House of Representatives, the governorships, 
e offices and the city, county and village candi- 


£ 
qrand Army of the Republic was not and is not 


lly a political organization, but it always had and- 


, to the degree of its diminished membership, a 
olidarity that it has been necessary to reckon with 
mining both candidacies and elections. The men 
ght and won the Civil War stood by one another in 
deship that was as effective as it was extraordinary, 
rin the civil affairs of life but in the political as 
id the roster of the elective offices in the Northern, 
‘and Western sections of this country from 1866 
ays, not so far gone, when the boys in blue became 
‘or office, if it could be compiled, would show that 
Js upon thousands of former soldiers sought and 


:. preferment. 


| Bee ttisan But Not Nonpolitical 


ISE the Confederate veterans, with a similar or- 
ization, exerted their powerful influence on “the 
f the South. The political reasons for all these 
ions and elections could not be obtained, but there 
> Serious dispute of the statement that an essential 
ion for the great majority of them was that the 
"had fought in the Civil War on one side or the 


I elaiers of the present know what has been done 
7 are quick to appreciate what may be done. 
7a note the steps taken to organize the United 
“War Veterans and the Veterans of Foreign 
ad the other stirrings in the direction of a com- 
) hese soldiers that shall have for its incentive the 
eg, rights, interests and ideas of the soldiers of 
row ended in victory for the Allied nations and the 
41d United States—especially as the soldiers of 
azd States had the glory of actually winning the 
{ aishing it, of putting in the hese that brought it 
apesstul _ter- 
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the name and style of the United American War Veterans 
or under some other name and style, it may be interesting 
to set down here the results of talks I had with the men in 
France who will be the nucleus of this organization, and 
analyze their ideas as to purposes, grievances, reforms 
and incentives, for it is quite probable that some of the 
ideas I heard in France will be translated into action in 
this country, and certain that the basis for concerted 
political endeavor will be found not so much in the condi- 
tions that exist in this country as in the new attitude 
toward those conditions that will be the result of army 
service, the outcome of changed views, of newer vision, of 
their experiences and of what they have learned, first 
hand, in field and in camp. 

The phase of it all that is most impressive is that these 
men, thrown into the great crucible of war, have had a 
great many ideas burned out of them, and a great many 
burned into them—that is, they see things from another 
and broader angle. They have learned the value of con- 
certed effort. They have, in fine, been shown by experi- 
ence the value of organization and of discipline, and they 
are realizing that that organization and discipline need 
not necessarily apply only to military affairs but can be 
continued and perpetuated in civil affairs as well. 

I set down at some length at the beginning of this article 
a transcription of the new views of a young man who 
voluntarily changed his status from a millionaire to a 
doughboy getting thirty dollars a month for the hardest 
sort of labor. Let me illustrate again: Last September I 
was driven about France, all the way along the lines from 
Nieuport, in Belgium, to the Swiss border, through the 
Belgian, English, French and American Armies, by a 
private whose name was Jim. 

Jim was a quiet, efficient driver. He had little to say. 
He took orders and executed them intelligently. He was 
respectful, attentive, and one of the best hands with an 
automobile I ever had experience of. He never com- 
plained, was always on the job, bunked and ate where he 
eould, and he drove that automobile into, across and 
through places where a goat would hesitate to go. He 
plugged along as steadily when the Germans were shelling 
the road as when we were on the Champs Elysées. 

One morning we had bad luck. We punctured three tires 
within the space of an hour. Jim got off, rolled up his 
sleeves and made the shifts expeditiously. It was heavy 
work, for we had a big car, and mostly we punctured in 
mud. As I stood watching him put on the third tire I 
heard him laughing. 

‘“‘What’s there to laugh at, Jim?” I asked him. “Or 
who? Let me in on it, for I can’t rake up a smile over this 
rotten luck.” 

“T’m laughing at myself,” he said, straightening up and 
wiping the sweat: off his forehead. ‘‘Before I enlisted in 
this war I owned the biggest garage in my home city, and 
it was a big one. When anything like this happened to me 
I used to have the driver do the dirty work, or leave the 
car along the road if I was driving, and telephone in for 
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another to come out and get me. Now look at me!”” And 
he laughed again and leaned down to his job. 

I pried a little into that young man’s mind to find out 
what he thought about it all, and this is what I discov- 
ered: 

““The reason I enlisted in this war was because I was 
good and sore about the way the Kaiser was trying to put 
it all over the rest of the world, and because I thought it 
was up to the United States to step in and show him 
where to get off. I didn’t try to get a commission or any- 
thing like that because I figured that the quickest way to 
stop it was for a lot of fellows like myself to grab guns and 


‘take it on the run for France, and wallop the Heinies back 


across the Rhine and chase them clear to Berlin. I didn’t 
know much about anything but my automobile business, 
but I figured that the United States was the biggest and 
best country in the world, and that, of course, we’d have 
an army in jig time that would do the trick, because we 
are the biggest and best country in the world and just 
naturally would.” 


War Judged by Business Standards 


ELL, I took my training, and they sent me over here. 

Then they found out I knew all about cars and they 
set me driving them instead of letting me fight. That’s all 
right. All these cars have to be driven, and I know how. 
It’s my part, Ireckon. But when I got here and began to 
drive these army officers round, and to get wise to the way 
this man’s army is run I began to do some thinking, and 
what-I thought was this: I’m in the automobile business, 
and I know enough about it to own the biggest and most 
successful garage in my city, which is considerable of a city. 
Now, the reason I have got the biggest and best business — 
of its kind where I am is because after I quit school I 
learned that business, and all about it, and because I 
know how to run it a shade better than my competitors. 
Also, because I get men to help me run it who know about 
it too; men who have been trained to it. 

“Now, I can’t help comparing my automobile business 
to the United States in this war. I run my business with 
men trained to it, and the reason I succeed is because I 
handle my men right, know my costs and overhead, watch 
my organization and utilize the knowledge of my em- 
ployees. They are chaps who are trained to it. It’s their 
job. Now, take this war! I see that it isn’t much different 
from my business in its general aspects, for the United 
States is running the war, with the President as the boss, 
and he is trying to utilize the men trained for war in the 
business of it. 

“*Well, I see this war succeeding for us, that we are win- 
ning it, not because of the assistance of some of the men 
trained for it. I see the organization busting down here 
and busting down there, and bogging round, and machin- 
ery not worked to its highest efficiency, and blundering, 
and old-style stuff, and antique methods, and fool regula- 
tions, and red tape, and a lot of stuff like that; and I 
think naturally that 
if our country, after 
training these men 
to do this job~ for 
twenty and thirty 
and forty years, can’t 
produce a better lot 
of operators than 
some of these are, in 
the one business that 
they are trained for 
professionally, our 
country probably 
isn’t doing any better 
job in other lines of 
public service—that 
is, some of these 
professional soldiers 
have busted wide 
open in a lot of ways 
that seem inexcus- 
able to me, looking 
at it in the light of 
my garage business; 
and if the profes- 
sional soldiers are 
shown to be thus in- 
competent in a good 
many ways it is 
likely that the pro- 
fessional politicians 
and the officehold- 
ers, and the legisla- 
tors and all the rest 
of our governmental 
machinery are doing 
the same sort of a 
jobthatsome of these 
professional soldiers 

(Continued on 
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been Louis the 

Fifteenth, or it 
may have been 
Madame de Pompa- 
dour, who said, 
“After me the del- 
uge’”’; but which- 
ever it was, very 
much that thought 
was in Mr. Buchan- 
an’s mind in 1861 
as the time for his 
exit from the White 
House approached. 
At the North there 
had been a political 
ground swell; at the 
South, Secession, 
halfj accomplished 
by the Gulf States, 
yawned in the Bor- 
der States. Curi- 
ously enough, very 
few believed that 
war was imminent. 

As a reporter for 
the States I met Mr. 
Lincoln immedi- 
ately on his arrival 
in Washington. He 
came in unexpect- 
edly ahead of the 
hour announced, to 
escape, as was given 
out, a well-laid plan 
to assassinate him 
as he passed through 
Baltimore. I did not 
believe at the time, 
and I do not believe 
now, that there was 
any real ground for 
this apprehension. 

All through the winter of 1860-61 there had been a deal 
of wild talk. One story had it that Mr. Buchanan was to be 
kidnaped and made off with so that Vice President Breck- 
enridge might succeed and, acting as de facto President, 
throw the country into confusion and revolution, defeating 
the inauguration of Lincoln and the coming in of the 
Republicans. It was a figment of drink and fancy. There 
was never any such scheme. If there had been Brecken- 
ridge would not have consented to be party toit. He wasa 
man of unusual mental as well as personal dignity and 
both temperamentally and intellectually a thorough 
conservative. 

J had been engaged by Mr. L. A. Gobright, the agent of 
what became later the Associated Press, to help with the 
report of the inauguration ceremonies the 4th of March, 
1861, and in the discharge of this duty I kept as close to 
Mr. Lincoln as I could get, following after him from the 
senate chamber to the east portico of the capitol and stand- 
ing by his side whilst he delivered his inaugural address. 

Perhaps I shall not be deemed prolix if I dwell with 
some particularity upon an occasion so historic. I had first 
encountered the newly elected President the afternoon of 
the day in the early morning of which he had reached 
Washington. It was a Saturday, I think. He came to the 
capitol under Mr. Seward’s escort, and among the rest I 
was presented to him. His appearance did not impress me 
as fantastically as it had impressed some others. I was 
familiar with the Western type, and while Mr. Lincoln 
was certainly not an Adonis, even after prairie ideals, there 
was about him a dignity that commanded respect. 

T met him again the next Monday forenoon in his apart- 
ment at Willard’s Hotel as he was preparing to start for his 
inauguration, and was struck by his unaffected kindness, 
for I came with a matter requiring his attention. This 
was to get from him a copy of the inauguration speech 
for the Associated Press. I turned it over to Ben Perley 
Poore, who, like myself, was assisting Mr. Gobright. The 
President that was about to be seemed entirely self- 
possessed; not a sign of nervousness, and very obliging. 
As I have said, I accompanied the cortége that passed 
from the senate chamber to the east portico. When Mr. 
Lincoln removed his hat to face the vast multitude in 
front and below, I extended my hand to take it, but Judge 
Douglas, just behind me, reached over my outstretched 
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No Lunch for Us. We Got to Our Horses, Rode Away, and That Night I Was at Our Rendezvous to Tell the Tale 


arm and received it, holding it throughout the delivery of 
the inaugural address. I stood just near enough to the 
speaker’s elbow not to obstruct any gestures he might 
make, though he made but few; and then I began to get 
a suspicion of the power of the man. 

He delivered that inaugural address as if he had been 
delivering inaugural addresses all his life. Firm, resonant, 
earnest, it announced the coming of.a man, of a leader of 
men; and in its ringing tones and elevated style the 
gentlemen whom he had invited.to become members of his 
political family—each of whom thought himself a bigger 
man than his master—might have heard the voice and seen 
the hand of one born to rule. Whether they did or not, 
they very soon ascertained the fact. From the hour Abra- 
ham Lincoln crossed the threshold of the White House to 
the hour he went thence to his death, there was not a 
moment when he did not dominate the political and mili- 
tary situation and his official subordinates. The idea that 
he was overtopped at any time by anybody is contradicted 
by all that actually happened. 

I was a young Democrat and of course not in sympathy 
with Mr. Lincoln or his opinions. Judge Douglas, however, 
had taken the edge off my hostility. He had said to me on 
his return in triumph to Washington after the famous 
Illinois campaign of 1858: ‘Lincoln is a good man; in 
fact, a great man, and by far the ablest debater I have 
ever met,’’ and now the newcomer began to make good 
this opinion both in his private conversation and in his 
public acts. 

164 

HAD been an undoubting Union boy. Neither then nor 

afterward could I be fairly classified a Secessionist. ‘Cir- 
cumstance rather than conviction or predilection threw me 
into the Confederate service, and, being in, I was in honor 
bound to go through with it. 

The Secession leaders I held in distrust; especially 
Yancey, Mason, Slidell, Benjamin and Iverson, Jefferson 
Davis and Isham G. Harris were not favorites of mine. 
Later along I came into familiar association with most of 
them, and relations were established which may be de- 
scribed as confidential and affectionate. Lamar and I were 
brought together oddly enough in 1869 by Carl Schurz, 
and thenceforward we were the most devoted of friends. 
Harris and I fell together in 1862 in the field, first with 
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the Senate. 
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governor of Te 
see through the 
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famous John 
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to circulate a 
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em up a bit.” 
governor in 
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Together we v 
every sector il 
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the woods of } 
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round, if I he: 
once I heard i 
times shouted 
a distant cle: 
“Here comes. 
ner Harris, fellows; g’wine to be a fight.”” His appea 
at the front had always preceded and been long ago’ 
as a signal for battle. 

Being a Washington correspondent of the Philad 
Press and having lived since childhood at Willard’s! 
where the Camerons also lived, will furnish the key! 
becoming an actual and active rebel. A few days alti 
inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, Colonel Forney came! 
quarters and, having passed the time of day, he said: 
Secretary of War wishes you to be at the depart 
to-morrow morning as near to nine o’clock as yol 
make it.” , 

“What does he want, Colonel Forney?” I asked. 

“He is going to offer you the position of private) 
tary to the Secretary of War, with the rank of lieut 
colonel, and I am very desirous that you accept it.” 

He went away leaving me rather upset. I did not 
overmuch that night. “So,” I argued to myself, “ 
come to this that Forney and Cameron, lifelong ent 
have made friends and are going to rob the Governm 
one Clerk of the House, the other Secretary of Wat 
I, a mutual choice, am to be the confidential middlet 
I still had a home in Tennessee and I rose from m) 
resolved to go there. } 

I did not keep the proposed appointment for nex! 
As soon as I could make my arrangements I q) 
Washington and went to Tennessee, still unchange 
preconceptions. I may add, since they were verifi 
events, that I have not much modified them from 
day to this. , ; 

I could not wholly believe with either extreme. © 
perpetrated no wrong, but in my small way had do 
best for the Union and against Secession. I would g¢ 
to my books and my literary ambitions and let the 
blow over. It could not last very long; the odds a 
the South were too great. Vain hope! As well ex} 
chip on the surface of the ocean to lie quiet as 4 
twenty-one in those days to keep out of one or the 
army. On reaching home I found myself alone. The 
were all gone tothe front. The girls were—Wel 
were) all crazy. My native country was about - 
invaded. Propinquity. Sympathy. So, casting op! 
the winds, in I went on feeling. And that is howl 
a rebel, a case of “‘first endure and then embrace, 


| to to be a pretty good rebel and went the limit, 
ng my coat as it were, though not my better judg- 
for with a gray jacket on my back and ready to do 
I retained my belief that secession was treason, that 
on was the height of folly and that the South was 
- to go down in the unequal strife. 

ink now, as an academic proposition, that in the 
‘ne of secession the secession leaders had a debatable, 
a logical, case; but I also think that if the Gulf States 
sen allowed to go out by tacit consent they would 
soon been back again seeking readmission to the 


live in a world of sin, disease and death. The ways 
(to man are indeed mysterious and past finding out. 
she long and dreadful struggle of a kindred people, 
iful bloodshed and havoc of four long years, leaving 
she close measurably where we were at the beginning, 
1of the unsolved problems which should prove to us 
tere is a world hereafter and beyond, since no great 
ie principle could produce one with such dire inequal- 
id contrasts through so short a span of human life. 
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| change of parties wrought by the presidential 
ition of 1860 and completed by the coming in of the 
jlicans in 1861 was indeed revolutionary. When 
incoln had finished his inaugural address and the 
«on the east portico began to disperse, I reéntered the 
a between Mr. Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, and 
hn Rell, of Tennessee, two old friends of my family, 
’ a little we sat upon a bench, they discussing the 
swe had just heard. 
j. were sure there would be no war. 
ould be well, they thought, each speaking kindly 
i Lincoln. 
\ were among the most eminent men of the time, Ia 
ee rity-one; but to me war seemed a certainty. 
lng the episode, I have often realized how the 
tns of youth outwit the wisdom and baffle the 
‘ince of age. 
a once resigned my snug sinecure in the Interior 
iment and, closing my accounts of every sort, was 
aly ready to turn my back upon Washington and 
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If Ever a Poor Devil Played for His Life, I Did. 
My Aunt Had Covered My Gray Uniform Might Make a Breach Somewhere 


war. My life became a series of ups and downs—mainly 
downs—the word being from day to day to fire and fall 
back; the Johnston-Sherman campaign, in which I served 
as chief of scouts; then as an aid to General Hood through 
the siege of Atlanta, sharing the beginning of the chapter 
of disasters that befell that gallant soldier and his army. 
I was spared the last and worst of these by a curious piece 
of special duty, taking me elsewhere, to which I was 
assigned in the autumn of 1864 by the Confederate gov- 
ernment. 

This involved a foreign mission. It was no less than to 
go to England to sell to English buyers some hundred 
thousand bales of designated cotton to be thus rescued 
from spoliation, acting under the supervision and indeed 
the orders of the Confederate fiscal agency at Liverpool. 

Of course I was ripe for such an adventure; but it proved 
a bigger job than I had conceived or dreamed. The initial 
step was to get out of the country. But how? That was 
the question. To run the blockade had been easy enough 
a few months earlier. All our ports were now sealed by 
Federal battleships and gunboats. There was nothing for 
it but in disguise to slip through the North and sail on 
either a New. York or a Canadian boat. ae 

In West Tennessee, not far from Memphis, lived an aunt 
of mine. Thither I repaired. My plan was to get aboard a 
Mississippi steamer calling at one of the landings for wood. 
This proved impracticable. I wandered many days and 
nights, rather ill mounted, in search of some kind—any 
kind—of exit, when one afternoon, quite worn out, I sat 
by a log heap in a comfortable farmhouse. It seemed 
that I was at the end of my tether; I did not know what 
to do. 

Presently there was an arrival—a brisk gentleman right 
out of Memphis, which I then learned was only ten miles 
distant—bringing with him a morning paper. In this I saw 
appended to various army orders the name of “‘N. B. 
Dana, General Commanding.” 

That set me to thinking. Was not Dana the name of a 
certain captain, a stepson of Congressman Peaslee, of New 
Hampshire, who had lived with us at Willard’s Hotel—and 
were there not two children, Charley and Mamie, and a 
dear little mother, and —— I had been listening to the talk 
of the newcomer. He was a licensed cotton buyer with a 
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pass to come and go at will through the lines, and was going 
back next day. I turned to him and said: 

“T want to get into Memphis—I am a nephew of Mrs. 
General Dana. Can you take me in?” 

After some hesitation he consented to try, it being 
agreed that my mount and outfit should be his if he got 
me through; no trade if he failed. 

Clearly the way ahead was brightening. I soon ascer- 
tained that I was with friends, loyal Confederates. Then 
I told them who I was, and all became excitement for next 
day’s expedition. 

We drove down to the Federal outpost. Crenshaw—that 
was the name of my friend, the cotton buyer—showed his 
pass to the lieutenant in command, who then turned to 
me. ‘Captain,’ I said, ‘‘I have no pass, but I am a 
nephew of Mrs. General Dana. Can you not pass me in 
without a pass?’’ He was very polite. It was a chain 
picket, he said; his orders were very strict, and so on. 

“Well,’’ I said, “‘suppose I were a member of your own 
command and were run in here by guerrillas. What do you 
think would be your duty to do?” 

“In that case,’’ he answered, ‘‘I should send you to 
headquarters with a guard.” 

“Good!” said I. ‘‘Can’t you send me to headquarters 
with a guard?” 

He thought a moment. Then he called a cavalryman 
from the outpost. 

“Britton,” he said, ‘‘show this gentleman in to General 
Dana’s headquarters.”’ 

Crenshaw lashed his horse and away we went. ‘‘That 
boy thinks he is a guide, not a guard,” said he. ‘‘You are 
all right. We can easily get rid of him.” 

This proved true. We stopped by a saloon and bought a 
bottle of whisky. When we reached headquarters the lad 
said, ““Do you gentlemen want me any more?” We did 
not. Then we gave him the bottle of whisky and he 
disappeared round the corner. “Now you are safe,” said 
Crenshaw. ‘Make tracks.” 

But as I turned away and out of sight I began to con- 
sider the situation. Suppose that picket on the outpost 
reported to the provost marshal general that he had 
passed a relative of Mrs. Dana? What then? Provost 
guard. Drumhead court-martial. Shot at daylight. It 
seemed best to play 
out the hand as I 
had dealt it. After 
all I could make a 
case if I faced it out. 

A passing soldier 
directed me to the 
residence of General 
Dana. I boldly rang 
the bell and asked 
to see Mrs. Dana. 
I was conducted to 
the drawing-room 
and presently there 
was arustle of skirts 
and the selfsame 
little woman of the 
long ago stood smil- 
ing before me. 

Briefly I told my 
tale of woe. I was 
a pianist and had 
been teaching music 
out in the near 
country; the rebel 
guerrillas had driven 
meaway. I wanted 
to get North to my 
family and friends. 
Iremembered her so 
well, and Willard’s 
Hotel and Charley 
and Mamie. 

“Why,” she cried 
joyously, “‘they are 
bothhere. Of course 
we remember you. 
Consider yourself at 
home.”’ Then wesat 
down upon a divan 
and a gentleman 
entered. ‘‘Mr.Wat- 
terman,’’ said she, 
“here is the very 
man you are looking 
for—Colonel Mehan, 
Provost General. 
And Colonel Mehan, 
this is my particular 
friend, Willie Wat- 
terman, who wants 
a pass to go up the 
river.” 

(Concluded on 
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The Russian for Quitter 


E AMERICANS find Bolshevism hard to understand. 

This is not because the cult is so mysterious and 
recondite, nor because we are below par mentally; but for 
the simple reason that we have been misled in the matter 
of fundamental definition. 

One afternoon the word Bolshevist cropped up in the 
news from Russia. Next morning every newspaper whose 
library boasted a Russian dictionary told us what it 
meant—or rather what the dictionary said it meant. Cer- 
tain linguists of the telegraph desk defined Bolshevist as a 
believer in the rule of the majority. Others said the word de- 
noted those who favor broader opportunities for the down- 
trodden. Soon enough came the day when the dictionary 
was degraded and stripped of its authority; for we were 
asked to link up the slogans of democracy with newspaper 
accounts of assassination, arson, pillage, torture and whole- 
sale execution. 

The lesson has not been lost upon us. When another new 
word of political import comes to us from overseas we shall 
not look it up in our dictionaries, but seek its definition 
from day to day in the news dispatches. We shall judge 
new cults not by their labels, but by their fruits. We shall 
base our definitions not upon the authority of linguists, 
not even upon creeds and platforms, but upon authentic 
records of actual performance. 

In this simple manner we can compile for our own use a 
pocket political handbook, founded not upon shadowy 
theory but upon the firm rock of fact. Already we have 
learned enough to define and discuss the word Bolshevist 
somewhat as follows: 

Bolshevist, in plain President’s American, means a quit- 
ter. It signifies not only a quitter but a self-confessed and 
avowed quitter who has thrown up the game and admitted 
or perhaps boasted to his fellows that he is not man enough 
to play it. 

All about him he has seen others no more favorably cir- 
cumstanced than himself better their lot by the grit and 
pluck that are expressed by industry, thrift and dogged 
effort. But the quitter finds the gold coin of hard work and 
self-denial too precious to risk when the copper of alehouse 
economics is so abundant. Yet even the quitter winces 
under the lash of self-accusation. If misery loves company 
shame craves it a thousandfold more. Quitters can hold 
up their heads only in the company of other quitters, and so 
they lose no chance to spread their infection and to swell 
the ranks that keep them in countenance. Like the fox 
who lost his brush they would urge the fashion of doing 
away with inherited decencies. 

If the Bolshevist had a strong enough monkey wrench he 
would unscrew every bolt that holds civilization together. 
He is against everything that makes for stability. In his 
eyes every man who has managed his own affairs with 
sufficient prudence to rise in the world is by that very fact 
disqualified to bear the burdens of government. The rule 
of the unfit is his red Utopia. 

He despises thrift, and he thinks his natural enemy any 
man who uses his head to save his heels or his brains to 
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better his lot. He recognizes manual labor—though not 
much of it—as a permissible necessity; but any work that 
can be done in a white collar must be part of the general 
plot to Keep him down. Nothing so enrages him as to see 
others get ahead by sticking to their jobs and doing them 
well. Small tradesmen, toiling cobblers, little shopkeepers 
who work early and late—are the quitter’s pet abomina- 
tion. 

Their industry insults him and his sloth; and he nai 
by calling them bourgeois, his supreme epithet of loathing 
and contempt! Such is the quitter’s attitude toward good 
citizenship. 

Jeremiahs and Cassandras who know their Europe better 
than their native America are making dire prophecies as to 
what will happen when Bolshevism becomes firmly planted 
on our shores. But they need have no fear. America is 
not a land:of quitters, and the temper of our soil and at- 
mosphere are not such as to permit the establishment of 
Bolshevism or quitterism. 

We hear much nowadays of our opportunities in chan- 
nels of new trade; but not all of us know just where to 
begin garnering the harvest. Yet the starting line is obvi- 
ous. Let us push the export trade in Bolsheviki, quitters, 
anarchists and all such.. No other exports can begin to 
bring us such rich returns in peace, sanity and wholesome 
living. 

Then let us by a stringent immigration law make it im- 
possible for European quitters to come to America. 


No Way to Help 


NEMPLOY MENT was developing, munition plants 

closing; war work.stopping right and left, released 
soldiers looking for jobs. Every sensible person felt that 
this transition period from war to peace presented diffi- 
culties and needed careful handling. The great object 
was to prevent a big backwater of idle labor, which would 
be bad for that labor, bad for all labor, bad for industry— 
because idle labor, by restricting its consumption, tends to 
make more idle labor. 

A special effort was needed with energetic codperation 
all along the line to set up defenses against a possible ac- 
cumulation of idle labor by making ready with public 
works, and so on, to absorb the slack if slack developed 
in a large way. 

In that juncture some labor in the Northwest—under 
leadership inspired by the syndicalist notion of always 
seizing a favorable opportunity to make as much trouble 
as possible—engaged in a series of irresponsible strikes. 

When labor particularly needed intelligent, sympathetic 
codperation, that leadership chose to toss a bunch of hand 
grenades into the meeting and announce: ‘To hell with 
you!”’ The natural reaction on the part of many spec- 
tators of the exploit was to reply: “‘ Well, in that case, the 
same to you!’’—and to leave off bothering as to whether 
labor was employed or not. 

That leadership is the worst enemy to labor. It does not 
want peace or codperation or understanding. It wants 
trouble, utterly careless how greatly the trouble reacts 
upon labor itself. Nobody can do labor a greater service 
than labor can do itself by throwing out its traitors. 


The Fight for Peace 


HAT would you think of an engineer who, after a 

head-on collision, said: ‘‘ Well, let’s back up and try 
that over again?’’ Some of your engineers are saying that. 
The great war brought civilization to the brink. The 
wreckage of lives and means of livelihood strews a quarter 
of the globe. Some of it is in your town—in the gold stars 
and crippled figures in khaki. Reactionaries want to back 
up to 1914, set the scene all over again as it was then, and 
see what will happen. 

They are purblind men, mole-eyed from long habitua- 
tion in legalistic dust; shut in by the narrow life of profes- 
sional politics; unable to understand what has happened 
or what the country feels. They utter learned words that 
have no meaning—about entangling alliances, Washington; 
anything but to the main point. 

The United States risked all to fight a war for democ- 
racy. It can risk much to give permanence to the objects 
for which it fought. It is ready and eager to risk much. It 
knows that in a human world some chances must be taken. 
It will take its chances on the League-of-Nations side that 
promises stable peace and order; not on the Balance-of- 
Power side that promises only a repetition of 1914. 


Dakota Experimenting 


OUTH DAKOTA became a state less than thirty years 

ago and adopted a constitution in consonance with 
liberal political thinking at that time. A main feature 
consisted of the strict limitations it placed upon the 
powers and activities of the state. Taxes must be uniform 
on all kinds of property. The state must not engage in 
works of internal improvement or any industrial enter- 
prise. It.must not expend money except for certain pur- 
poses. or incur indebtedness beyond certain fixed bounds. 


comparatively prehistoric day were thinking of, |! 
proposed that the state should stick strictly to its cor 
tional business of maintaining order, assisting edue; ca 
and soon, They put it in a strait-jacket because t 
afraid it might abuse unlimited powers to a 
indebtedness, carry on works of internal improvemer 
The sister state of North Dakota, admitted to thel 
at the same time, fell under control of the No n 
League, which has removed constitutional restrict 
launched upon an extensive experiment in State S 
including a state bank, terminal elevators and 
financed by state bonds and managed by the go 
South Dakota is still more or less nominally R 
That party indorsed and voters last fall adopted 
or so constitutional amendments which also set 
old restrictions, and under which the Republican 
has recommended classifying property to be taxed ¢ 
ent rates, a state cement plant, state hail insurg 
consideration by the legislature of state pac 
flour mills and terminal elevators. All of whi 
often invited to view with alarm. — 
We believe Dakota farmers would have se 
tangible object they aimed at with less fricti 
and greater benefit to themselves, the state and 
if they had resorted to voluntary codperat 
using the coercive political machinery of the s 


Bankrupting a Nation 

Le f 

ECORDED public obligations issued abi oa 

in the United States amount to nine and 

dollars. The greater part of them are British, F 

Italian. _But the list includes twenty-five countri 

to only one of them is there grave doubt of r 
That one is Russia. 

You hear often nowadays that half of E 
Europe, is bankrupt. Only Russia is positive 
having lost her common honesty and her ind 
ization. Probably Germany will have to write 
held debts incurred in a crazy attempt to 
Europe. Next day, if she keeps her industrial 
and skill, her will to work and to pay, she will 
again and entitled to credit. ti 

The Chicago fire broke a good many men. 
tangible property was swept away and ins 
panies were unable to pay. Most of them—those 
their courage, their ability, their will to work and 
immediately started up again and were soon as 
as ever. a 

There is no country in Europe that cannot fine 
road out of its present fiscal difficulties—the 
road. Their wealth is in their spirit and their | 
their practiced skill.at organized codperative 
industrial production. An able, sober, industi 
never stayed broke; nor an able, sober, industi 


Spring Wheat 


VERY bushel of wheat raised in the United § 
year will be worth two dollars and twenty: 
or a price based on that figure. An immense | 
seeded to wheat last fall and has come through the 
in very good condition. Meantime wheat i 
national markets is selling for about a dollar 
under the American guaranteed base price. 
By sowing wheat this spring, with good 1h 
growing, an American farmer may get a large, sl ‘ 
profit. He may also contribute to the creation 
American surplus, which will knock the bo 
wheat prices for a year or two following. 
A restricted wheat area this spring is goo 
tactics for American agriculture. Prd 
al 
Settling the Question 


OR a winter month December was uncomm 

able to railroad operation. The Pennsylvan 
and Northwestern, Illinois Central, Great N: 
Paul, and about eighty other roads, failed to earn 
ing expenses and taxes in that month—to say 
earning bond interest or dividends. Those ft 
have long been known as strong roads. Ot 
category, like the New York Central, barely m 
and taxes. 

In spite of the twenty-five-per-cent advance 
rates and a greater advance in passenger fa: 
maximum business, only the Government’s 
stands between the rail system and bankrupt 
greatly have wages and other expenses risen. 

Return to private management, with adeqt 
guards both for the public and the railroads, an 
ment guaranty of a minimum return upon | 
invested, looks more necessary as each mont 
comes in. 

WwW ‘expect that when the record is made up 
of government ownership and operation V 
definitely settled for many years. 
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I XXI 
“HEN Sally Plummer returned from the 
/country-club trip the afternoon Rex Humber- 
‘stone gave her the sapphire pin she found her 
yand a secondhand man going over the flat 
uding notations of articles and prices. 
the man left, Densie said briefly: ‘‘I’ve decided to 
ijo the King’s Court Apartments; I cannot neglect 
mad I have no time to take care of it.’’ 
hie are horribly expensive places!’”’ Sally’s eyes 
le open. 
iow, but I’ve,been appointed district suffrage 
id it pays a fair wage. With my exchange I can 
zithe rent myself.” 
0 in the world will you have time for the ex- 
Qe? 
via Manager, a woman who needed the work.” 
eould have added: ‘‘A woman such as I was a few 
#0—with cabin fever.’”’ But she only explained: 
1 take complete charge. I’ve come to see that I 
Glave a flat and a business too. Harriet is never 
sand you and daddy are away much of the time.” 
ilyou sell everything?” 
sl want something modern. I’ve a decorator in 
vo can do the apartment for me; he did my 
nf, T shall be entertaining a little, you see.”’ 
yiwas rather amazed. This seemed a new and 
eaummy. ; 
(1 not know that Densie expected John to ask for 
4, and she planned on the apartment as her per- 
itiome, 
o\many rooms are there?’ 
Vi-and a kitchenette. We can get our dinners 
'Y like; I shall have a light breakfast in the living 


18; was businesslike as she spoke. She did not ask 
ifhe approved or as to her views. Sally could not 
| the day they moved into the flat and Densie 
So eager to please everyone else first and herself 
are it will be very nice,’’ she mentioned meekly. 
ged about as her mother looked through a pile of 
_(m—I’m very tired of not doing something,” she 
Sully; she was regretting the breach that had 
eveen them. 
hydon’t you do something?’”’ Densie asked hope- 
_,| 8 not too late to forget Rex. I had a letter from 
‘h morning; he sent you his love and he is doing 
ve! > . 
ook her head. ‘‘I can’t forget Rex. He isn’t the 
ts himself be forgotten. Mummy, what got 
years ago?”’ 
know, dear; I tried to find out, but your heart 
ust lock itself up and we were strangers.” 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY HENRY 


To her horrified surprise Densie felt a bewildered 
impatience—as John used to feel when some of these 
“woman” things strayed into his path. Like John she 
wanted to take her hat and go downtown! 

“T don’t know,” she repeated; “‘I have hardly seen Rex, 
and I have steeled myself to indifference.”” Vaguely she 
patted Sally’s hair. “‘Why don’t you go away—go visit 
Harriet? She might be good for you at this time. Harriet 
has the poise and power you need, and she needs your 
sweetness and gayety. Stay with her afew weeks and find 
yourself.” 

It seemed to Densie this was the best way out of the 
matter. Yet underneath the coating of ice flowed the swift 
warm current of her heart—only she had kept the ice as a 
shield against any further assaults! 

“Perhaps I will—I do need someone. Would you mind 
if I went now, mummy? There’s the moving ——” 

“Go to-night,’ said Densie as unconcerned as John 
might have been. “I shan’t do any work about the mov- 
ing. It is being done for me.” 

Sally hesitated still further. ‘‘Of course, I haven’t been 
doing much work lately—not so much as I ought to have 
done, and ——” 

“Is it money?” Densie smiled. She had learned that 
money was the easiest thing in the world both to earn and 
to give. 

She went to her desk and wrote a check. ‘Now, run 
along and get your ticket—and don’t come home until 
you have found how wrong it is to waste yourself on a man 


who neither wants nor deserves you.”’ 


The sensible advice might have been snapped out by a 
bank president to his erring cashier. They seemed foreign 
words coming from’ Densie’s small, gentle self. 

Inspired by the idea, Sally obeyed, and after a little 
more sorting out of things Densie went down to the 
decorator’s establishment. 

Before Sally left for New York—she did not go for three 
days because she could not resist telling Rex that it was to 
be a farewell and then accepting his good-by dinner—the 
flat had been rented and the decorators were busy at the 
new apartment. It was known as Mrs. Densie Plummer’s 
apartment, which John noted in grim but helpless dis- 
approval. Iris Starr also noted it and took pains to 
impress on him his extreme manliness and her extreme 
dependency. 

While Sally was away the Plummers moved into the 
smart, expensive apartment—one of the best in the city, 
and renting for a hundred a month. It consisted of a living 
room in old rose and gray with French prints and silvered 
firedogs and floor cushions of black velvet. It was not at 
all homelike but distinctly clever. There was no denying 
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“We are Boy and Girl, Fifty:Four and Forty:Eight, Finished With Noonday and Watching the Sunset Together!’ 


By Nalbro Bartley 


that. A baby-grand player replaced the old ebonized 
upright, and Densie’s desk, a curlicue-legged, rose- 
wood affair, was the busiest-looking spot in the 
room, heaped with correspondence and all manner 
of memoranda, while a rose-shaded reading lamp 
stood close at hand. The only live thing in the room was 
a globe of goldfish, so Kenneth mournfully remarked. 

The bedrooms were equally clever—Sally’s in pink, and 
John’s and Kenneth’s in severe arts-and-crafts, while 
Densie’s blossomed forth in French blue and gold with 
Empire furniture finished in dull ivory. The arrangements 
for breakfast were smothered in the kitchenette and 
allowed to come forth only during the brief respite of coffee 
and toast-making, and a vacuum cleaner was hastily rolled 
over stray crumbs, the janitor’s wife doing the dishes. 

Nor did Densie’s moving end with a change of house and 
furnishings. Smart wearing apparel was her next step in 
advance. She saw that as president of the federation and 
suffrage leader she must be properly gowned. As owner of 
the exchange a quaint dress was quite the thing, but that 
would no longer do. Sally’s wardrobe fell behind in com- 
parison with her mother’s. 

Trim rows of boots and slippers, silk stockings and 
underwear, very short and fluffy gowns, hats with French 
labels, and a good brooch and a string of white coral, 
with the constant aid of curling irons and Madame 
Somebody’s astringent cream and vanishing powder soon 
transformed John Plummer’s wife into Mrs. Densie 
Plummer, one of our most prominent clubwomen, as the 
papers graciously began to call her. 

When Kenneth came into the apartment from skating, 
one day after the removal, and saw his mother dressed for 
some evening affair, in a Chinese blue-satin creation with a 
petunia-colored cape for contrast and gold-tinsel slippers, 
the pretty brown hair properly fluffed and her newly mani- 


‘cured hands buttoning long white gloves, he fell into a 
.chair and let his skates drop recklessly on the new rose rug. 


“All you need is a new husband,” he said in irreverent 
praise, 

At which Densie laughed and thought with a quick pain 
that the leaven had been willing, but the lump was heavy! 
She kissed him good-by and gave him a dollar for his 
dinner, leaving a memorandum for John that she would 
not be home until late. As she was about to turn off the 
lights of the modern salon she saw her charming reflection 
in a mirror and felt the goodness of having silken hose and 
undergarments, a properly modern frock, the strange joy 
of having earned it herself—she began to feel young, as 
young as John Plummer felt when Iris Starr called him her 
misunderstood boy, and far younger than Sally, who was 
trying to find herself with the aid of Harriet’s statistical 
self. 

““A new husband’’—she laughed out loud as she passed 
down the hall. What ideas youngsters of to-day have! 
Then she dismissed her family as John used to dismiss it 
as he went out of the gate each morning—for the evening 
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affair was one of importance and she expected to accom- 
plish a great deal more than was suspected for the time 
being. Densie was the politician of the family these days! 


XXIT 


ALLY at twenty-five, dispirited and sad of heart, and 
Harriet at twenty-seven, successful and impersonal 
toward all mankind, were a strange contrast. Sally 


looked forward to seeing Harriet; she hoped the latter’s’ 


common sense would help her through the period of 
anguish resulting from giving up Rex. Like most of her 
fellow creatures Sally was in search of'a crutch upon which 
to limp out of a bad situation. She did not yet realize that 
other people cannot act as crutches in serious matters, and 
she would have to stand on her 
own small feet and walk out 
quite unassisted by someone 
else’s moral suasion. 

Harriet was as kind to Sally 
as she knew how to be. She had 
so lived apart from love affairs 
that to go to her for their solu- 
tion was like asking her to decide 
the advisability of the south of 
China’s compelling the north of 
China to become a republic and 
to have all their males’ cues cut 
offinstanter! It was interesting 
and different, and she took an 
impersonal pleasure in hearing 
Sally’s jumbled little story. 

Leila Cochrane had been 
Harriet’s only human element; 
and Leila, who was nothing but 
an inane clinging vine “‘with a 
baby-blue smilé,”’ as Sally told 
her mother, had never had an 
original idea in her life. Sally 
had also described the situation 
as “Harriet foots the bills and 
lets Leila doasshe likes. Harriet 
says Leila mends her stockings 
and makes nice cinnamon toast 
—that is as far as their attrac- 
tion goes. And Leila pretends 
to understand all Harriet’s big 
ideas and to copy her in her 
clothes—but underneath it all 
she is a little freckle-faced 
fraud!” Needless to say, Leila 
and Sally did not grow fond of 
each other, hence Sally’s uncom- 
plimentary but truthful analysis. 

Sally found Harriet had a 
streak of gray in her black hair, 
premature gray from excessive 
study and lack of nourishment. 
She wore an attractive sort of 
clothes, the exclusive, severe, 
simple sort—made ‘‘for people 
who appreciate the Satires of 
Horace,” was Sally’s way of 
describing her sister’s wardrobe. 
To Sally’s surprise her sister 
owned ashowy little finger ring, 
a great fire opal set in dull gold. 
Harriet’s vanity was asserting 
itself in spite of her. 

“How did youcome to buy 
it?’”’ Sally demanded. 

Harriet almost blushed. 
“‘Extra money I earned from 
committee work—it appealed to 
me. I don’t know why.” 

Sally shook her finger at her. ‘You will be frivolous in 
spite of yourself; I remember when you wouldn’t have 
worn a gold safety pin.” 

““We change—you’ve changed. You’re not as gay and 
shallow—something has happened to your eyes. Let me 
see,’ Harriet studied her sister’s face for a long time. 
Then all she said was a brutal “‘They look stabbed.” 

Sally’s chin quivered. “‘I want to tell you all about it; 
mummy is so busy and different I can’t tell her as I would 
have once.” 

“Tell me after supper.” 

Harriet frowned. She had not learned to give of herself. 
To look at some incident or happening or result of a hap- 
pening was interesting; she immediately analyzed it and 
made a definite deduction as to its effect’s being good or 
bad. But to be a sympathizing, consoling element was not 
within her possibilities. However, Sally was her sister and 
it was her duty, so she steeled herself for the ordeal. 

Harriet and Leila had an attractive apartment in its 
way, strewn with articles of good taste and quality. Har- 
riet had decidedly patrician ideas as to her surroundings. 
She spent her large salary as fast as she earned it, and out 
of all her earnings she had saved but a paltry five hundred 
dollars. She paid more for her clothes than Sally did. 


“I’m Sure I Don’t Know What to Say—I’m Not Up on Romance. 
and You Ought to Buck Up and Never See or Think of Him Any More’® 
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Sally would go to a remnant sale, select odds and ends, 
clean, repaint even, or twist and turn—and lo, she had a 
creation. Harriet could not wield a needle, her fingers were 
always clasped about a book or a pen, and she bought 
lavishly of what she wished and took no heed for the 
morrow. She knew she had unusual ability in the direction 
of her work and her advancement would be steady. Saving 
was something that had never interested her. 

After a formal supper, with Leila doing the dishes and 
trying to catch a whisper as she passed in and out, Harriet 
and Sally sat down to talk, Harriet like a judge impartially 
awaiting the evidence! It did not take Sally long to tell 
Harriet—one of Harriet’s charms was her keen way of 
grasping a situation; it was like Aunt Sally. 


Briefly Sally confessed the whole wretched affair, ending 
with the craving for a home and children, to be like other 
girls, stretching out her small fingers, the diamond ring 
sparkling away in triumph. 

“He is too old for you,” began Harriet shrewdly. 

At which Sally interrupted to say that she did not care 
about-age, she loved him, he made her love him, but he 
had stolen her girlhood and caused her to become old 
before her time. No boy would ever love her now, nor 
could she love any boy. 

“And you don’t think you’ve enough talent to come to 
New York as an artist?” Harriet asked unwillingly, think- 
ing that if Sally should come it would be her—Harriet’s— 
duty to say to Leila that her sister must be her comrade 
instead of Leila. This Harriet did not want to do. 

Sally shook her head. “I’ve lost my chance at ever 
working. I’ve wasted my time trying to tempt and please 
Rex. He’sa way of making you stay concert pitch when he 
is about. I can’t do anything but love someone, Harriet.” 

Harriet frowned. 

“You are weak.” She looked at her sister with char- 
acteristic disapproval. ‘If your environment had been 
different you could have been a: model Victorian wife—like 
mummy; all bows and ruffles, and singing hymns in a meek 


It Seems to Me You are to Blame 
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little voice. Or else you could have been quite i ing 
what we call a ‘borderland’ girl, lacking in moral } 
tions.” 

She spoke so calmly that Sally felt as a butter 
pin, having some scientist clumsily point out the iS 
the wings. 

She did not answer. 

“Tm sure I don’t know what to say—I’m not 
romance. It seems to me you are to blame and you 
to buck up and never see or think of him any more 

“That would be easy for you to do,” ventaied 
quite discouraged. 

“Why marry, anyway? An inane maze in } 
have an awful time wandering about!” . 

“Because it was ig 
meant for,” said little 
simply. “I had my foolis 
when I was twenty, ty 
myself now ——” | 

She was thinking of 
Laddbarry and the ti 
asked her to marry |] 
that she loved hin 
wished she had ne 
this sinister fascin: 
Perhaps she might 
for Dean instead, a 
been happy. She 
Harriet could not u 
just as Sally could 
stand why Harriet 
write an economic 
United States. , * 

“Anyway, Sally, 
to do something—you m 
be dependent on | 

Sally laughed. ‘ 
Harriet, father sm 
changing places. 

“Mummy is the = 
family; she tends to pay’ 
bills and father spends his 
on himself.” 

“That’s an inducem 
come home,” Harriel 
crisply. | 

“We've a swagger apal 
and mummy has ordered 
clothes to go round the wo 

Harriet folded herarms 
her chest in an approv 
dicial manner. sd 

“Good work! So pe 
father goes his own. 

“He is rather 
Starr. An amusin 
call her mutton 
lamb; she is an elocu 
would like to marry | 
father shies at a di 

The two modern 
giggled wickedly over thi 
tion. | 
“Won’t mummy say tl 
release?’’ A 

“Tthinkso; it is fa 
all, they’re of the old 1 
They can go just so far a 
is all—but mummy hase 
considerably.” 

“Why not a divorce? 

“Harriet, it w | 
right.” Sally was undec 
to just why it would not, 

“Nonsense! Everyone would be better off. 
marriage contracts.” 

“How far we’ve gotten from the old — 
House,” said Sally pensively. ‘It is an ode 
whenever I’ve ‘been unhappy about Rex I've d 
thought back to those days. Do you remember thi 
with hundreds of books no one read, the pial 
picture—that little one of the Christ Child that w 
stand underneath while we said our Biple a 
Sunday morning?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

Harriet was beginning to be bored. Was sa ‘ 
develop a sentimental strain? 

Sally saw her change in attitude. She ros 
“Poor Leila has been scullery maid all cone : 

“I hope you find plenty to do and see he 
don’t think of him is the best advice I kn 
added. 

“If you can’t paint good pictures, learn 
do something so as to make a living and be 
By| the way, how is young Ken?” 

‘Smokes openly, and still plans to be Cap’ 
the Horse Marines—Ken is a side issue nowad 


folks.” (Continued on Page 24) 
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\HE toughening of the rubber 
by our own exclusive Pro- 
m process is only one of the 
‘ors contributing to the slow, 
n wear that makes Republic 
es last longer. 


is slow, even wear is further 
ired by the principle and con- 
ction of the Staggard Tread. 
are is a definite reason for the 
1 shape of the studs of the 
zgard ‘Tread. 


pre is a reason for their precise 


aber, and the exact location of 
stud in relation to another. 


es is a reason for the rounded 
race of the Staggard Studs. 


al 


ach instance the reason is de- 
rate and scientific; intended to 
uce maximum grip with min- 
um friction, to eliminate shock 
é side swing because the tire 
it a always on rounded sur- 
3, and to assure wear that is 
iferable to the slow, even wear 
a 
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« Republic, thanks to the logi- 
‘construction of the Staggard 
ad, is in our opinion, indubit- 
‘the best, and probably the 
truly scientific non-skid. 


' _ Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
_ Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 


' Originator of the First Effective Rubber 
yo Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
= 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

“Don’t think about him” ended any counsel and advice 
from Harriet. She had a scorn for Sally’s weakness in the 
matter, because she could not understand it. She took her 
diligently to the theater and dinner, with Leila tagging 
enviously along; she tried to interest her in her work 
and introduced her to some coworkers. But Sally was too 
pretty and frivolous to suit them or be suited by them. 
All the time was the intense longing for Rex, the fear that 
he would be angry at her for having gone away and saying 
she would not write, the same servile adoration for him; 


which was neither healthy nor normal. That fear of all . 


beautiful women born to love and be loved had gripped 
Sally’s heart—the fear of becoming an old maid! An 
unwanted or, worse still, a rejected spinster! She fought 
the phantom nightly when she tried to sleep in Harriet’s 
cot-bed. 

After all, finally argued Sally with her usual sophistry, 
was it not better to have Rex’s love cruelly repressed and 
incomplete as it was, than to have nothing, as Harriet’s 


life seemed to be—flat and devoid of interest? Everyone 
coupled their names together; no one else dreamed of 


Sally Plummer’s looking at another man—nor could she. 


There was only Rex, no matter how much older he was 


or how lacking in fulfilling his obligations. At least 


everyone thought she was engaged—she could say it was 
this or that which prevented marriage, and try, try 


harder than ever to make Rex want to marry her, and 
at the same time try to find some satisfying work. So 
the old strand of deceit, for which Rex was sponsor; 
came unworthily to her rescue. 

So she wrote Rex a contrite and appealing letter 
with a few smart sayings purporting to be original but 
which she had copied from a short story. Rex liked 
her to say clever things. He despised the old homely 
method of bromidic conversation such as ‘‘I love you”’ 
or “I miss you.”’ It must be dished up d la brochette 
to suit his jaded humor. 

To her great joy Rex wired he was coming to New 
York on business and he was making the business en- 
gagement suit her visit there; he would arrive the next 
morning. She told Harriet with as much gladness as if 
she were going to be married. The effect of the old 
stimulus was surprising. Harriet’s thin scarlet mouth 
curved in scorn. 

“You are as weak asa child! It is just as well you don’t 
marry and have children, for you could not give them 
any proper mental or moral inheritance. I believe you 
planned this visit all along. Now didn’t you?” 

Which so angered Sally that she scarcely spoke to 
Harriet during the remainder of her stay. Rex arrived 
as debonair and attentive as ever. He said New York 
suited Sally; she needed a city with its beautiful women 
to prove how wonderful she was. He met Harriet with 
overpowering politeness and veiled contempt. Harriet 
regarded him as ‘‘a strong character—no wonder a jelly- 
fish like Sally can’t have her way with him.” That ended 
Harriet’s interest in the affair. In her quiet fashion Leila 
Cochrane thought enviously of Sally that she was a lucky 
girl to be engaged to such a generous handsome man of 
the world, even if she had been engaged a long time and 
was likely to continue in the same state. 

Sally and Rex did theaters and cafés and had a general 
good time, in which Harriet did not offer to participate. 
Harriet did not care for anything except Ibsen or an 
occasional symphony concert. After a week of riotous 
times Sally went home ahead of Rex, knowing that she 
had defeated the very purpose of the vacation her mother 
had given her—that she was even more dependent on Rex 
than before. 

Densie saw the truth of-this at once—she had heard 
Rex Humberstone had gone to New York. Whereas a few 
years ago she would have packed her bag and followed 
to argue with Sally, now she only smiled bitterly and 
reminded herself that modern children permit no inter- 
ference in their affairs; one must let them alone and watch 
them grapple unaided with the brambles. 

“Oh, so Rex came, did he?” was all she said. 

“Yes, he had business—and I wanted him,” Sally told 
her honestly. ‘How lovely this room is, mummy, and what 
a charming negligée. You seem a girl init. How in the 
world did you hit on thisscheme—doesn’t daddy approve?”’ 

“He is fairly comfortable. Tell me about Harriet.” 

‘She is coming up to see you. She thinks you’re a won- 
der.”” Sally was watching her mother discreetly powder 
her nose and slip on some rings. ‘“‘You have been suc- 
cessful, haven’t you?”’ 

““A little. There is a letter from Dean. He sent you 
a message.” : d 

Densie pointed out the envelope. Underneath the ice 
coating the warm current of her mother heart was fairly 
rushing out to Sally! 

Sally picked it up unwillingly; she dreaded reading the 
frank, earnest sentences. She was beginning to shrink 
from contrasts. 

“Odd that he-writes to you, isn’t it?” 

“T’m next best to Sally, is Dean’s logic. Here is my 
gown for the luncheon—like it? Help me fasten the side.”’ 


Densie had slipped on something that was like a gray 
cloud with sunset showing underneath. Obediently Sally 
laid the letter aside and hooked the frock. ; 

“Tt is lovely,”’ was all she said. 

Densie found her outer wraps. ‘‘I shan’t be in all 
afternoon—and I’m having my committee on the penny- 
luncheon fund in for coffee this evening. Your father will 
not be at home.”’ She smiled faintly. ‘“‘I’ve a theater 
ticket for Kenneth. If you would like to help serve I’ll be 
glad to have you.”’ She spoke easily, as if it mattered very 
little whether or not Sally stayed. 

“T think I’ll go to my room, mummy; I’m tired.” 

“All right—as you wish. Now I’m off.”” She took up 
her silver purse. ‘‘So you’ve not decided anything new 
as to Rex,’ she could not keep from adding. “Sally, 
you’ve the lines about your 
eyes that belong to my age— 
not yours!” 4 
““T’ve decided to make & 
the best of it. I’d rather be | ef 


Rex Was No Longer the Adoring Cavalier Rejoicing in 
Sally’s Youth and Beauty 


unhappy loving Rex than be unhappy not loving hin— 
and he has his good qualities. I can’t seem to say what 
they are, but he has. It’s a modern sort of arrangement; 
perhaps it isn’t so wicked, after all. Anyway, I cannot 
give him up—and I tried.”’ 

“For three weeks,’’ Densie supplemented. 

“T.tried!’’ Sally cried out shrilly. ‘It is just my form 
of a cross, perhaps, to love the wrong man; and I won’t 
hear another word about it.” 

“Very well.’ Densie was the impersonal, successful 
business and club woman. It was she who closed a door 
in one’s face. “‘As for your expenses, I’ll pay them until 
you decide what you want to do, But you shall not be 
a slug, even if you do love the wrong man.” 

“T’ll earn my living!” her child told her, white with 
anger—not at her mother, though it seemed so, but at her 
own wayward self. ‘“‘I’ll earn it by doing something that 
won’t disgrace Mrs. Densie Plummer, president of the 
state federation!” 

Left to herself Sally did read Dean’s jolly whole-souled 
letter breathing of activity and success and ending with 
“Tell Sally I’ve no other girl’s picture in my watch, but 
when she decides the date of her wedding I’ll send her 
the best set of baskets the Washoe tribe can make. I won’t 
promise to take the picture out of my watch—unless she 
says I must. She’s a good-hearted little tyrant and will 
allow me that much even if I did lose the original!” 

She crumpled up the letter, wishing she had not read it. 
She hated herself—the new artificial way of living; the 
apartment seemed stuffy and inadequate. She felt if 
she were a little girl in proper white aprons over tartan- 
plaid wool frocks, saying her Bible verses underneath the 
picture of the Child, if she could turn back the hourglass 
until, then—that she would grow up loving Dean. Men 
like Rex never find the way to Little Houses; their feet 


choose other trails. 
XXIII | 
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URING the next year John and Densie came to the. 


understanding that when Kenneth was twenty-one 
they would get a divorce so John could marry Iris. Each 


‘ended, according to law. That would be five mo 


felt a reticency to do so beforehand. When the b 
of age their joint responsibility as parents 


And though John thought of Iris and waxed j 
as he did so, and Densie thought of her own pla 
abroad, each found a certain relief in delaying 
day. Z 
‘“When people marry in love and harmony in th 
of God and man, and that harmony disappears,” . 
argued, “the marriage has disappeared, and th 
contract alone remains in the sight of man.” 
Densie had agreed. She was sitting in the livin 
waiting for a cab to take her to a meeting. “I 
your viewpoint; we are no longer essential to eae 
or to the children. v. 
“Our lives are in different channels. I have no: 
with you’’—here the undercurrent flowed very s 
so much so that it caused a flush to show in he 
“T ‘could never bear to have an ugly, inharw 
ending.” is 
“Densie,” he said softly, ‘‘that could neyer 
shall always respect you—always. You al 
children’s mother. And you were my little sister 
you were my wife. I could never think of yo 
anything but the same love I had for you wl 
were children. I don’t understand how it has a 
about; I truly wish it had not. But I am no lon, 
man for you ——”’ 
“Which always means ‘I am not the we 
you!’ Well, perhaps it is better as it is. I could 
return to the old drudgery of a home. You w 
patient with it long before I was. And so w 
outlived our usefulness to each other.” a 
“You have been generous about expenses,” | 
almost shamedly. . 
‘And so I should be. I wished for certain th 
clothes, furniture, club positions; I made m 
money my own way, and you never question 
right to do so. I could not think of asking you 
my expenses from now on, Use your salary as it) 
you.” ; 
“Mighty decent,” he mumbled, the old met 
one purse in the household occurring to him fo 
damnable reason. ‘‘What do you think will | 
of our children? We shall always have that cc 
interest.” si 
“Harriet will never marry. She is not the pr 
It is Sally who has given her heart to a worthles 
Unless she reclaims it—she is doomed.” 
“And Kenneth?” he asked. “I’ve never grow! 
enough to him to read the handwriting on the wall 
“T want Kenneth to be in the Army,” she sai pl 
“He must make up for his sisters’ lacks.” y 
“Captain Jinks—is that the idea?” 
The bell rang and John answered. 
“Tt is your cab,” he said politely. J | 
“Oh, thank you.” She put on her coat. 
“Have you ever thought,” he asked gently, 
Aunt Sally and Uncle Herbert would say if they ha 
here just now as eavesdroppers?’”’ ‘, 
Densie’s face dimpled. ‘‘I know what they woul 
the old remedy they used when you copied Bi! 
swearing and I contradicted Ellen Porch—a good 
wash of quinine!” . 
John chuckled. “About right,” he answered, 
the door politely. After she had gone, never askin 
his plans, he sat for a long’ time and wondered 
people these days were bigger fools than they lo 
looked bigger fools than they were! | 
Iris was enraged over the delay, but too cleve}! 
anything but purportedly shy and grieved about it | 
make John regard her as a sprite which would | 
if anything was said or done to hurt her feelings. F} 
John could lend her money—particularly now 4} 
wife had agreed to free him after Kenneth was | 
And money was Mrs. Starr’s large idea of hap! 
After a few pensive tears and sighs upon hearin the F 
and the mournfully counting off the years, sh » bo! 
another hundred and made John a club sandwicl/ 
they talked about their future like two eloping 
children. an 
At the club meeting that evening Densie read tw! 
but clever little papers. One was called The J} 
of the Woodshed and the Fence, a slightly satir 
on changing conditions with a/sting of truthful r 
in it. The other she named Cabin Fever, aaa 


erners’ method of expressing mental malady re 
continued isolation. Housewives, she explained, ‘| 
spells of cabin fever; clubs were an antidote; the | 
of America had long been a prey to cabin fever; 
ended with an appeal for women to step outs 
thresholds and become attuned with the present | 
tion. i eal 

the conclusion of the meeting someon 
on : 


he arm. 4 
“Senator James Gleason wishes to meet 70 


our honor guest to-night, but he came late al 
notice him.” (Continued on Page 26) b- 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

Densie crossed the room to the small boyish-looking 
man in immaculate evening dress. He had wavy white 
hair, combed pompadour fashion, and dark eyes with a 
keen expression. Altogether he was a refined little person, 
his head two sizes too big for his body. He held out his 
hand cordially as she came near. 

“‘T want to tell you that cabin fever happens to sena- 
tors as well,’ he began simply; “but I think you ought 
to have another paper on cures for it; don’t you?” 

He just naturally led the way to an isolated corner; 
and being Madame President and the senator the others 
respectfully let them alone. 

His keen eyes kept studying her face. She liked him— 
he had a gentle, firm voice and his movements indicated 
deliberation and poise. He made her feel at ease instantly 
and the only thing that puzzled her was how with his 
endowment of qualities and his rather visionary ideas he 
had ever fought his way up in politics. She had heard 
of him before as being interested in women’s clubs and 
philanthropic reforms, and she recalled a rumor that he 
was a very rich widower. As he talked she began to feel 
a direct interest in him, and she found herself telling him 
informal ideas that she had evolved during her presidency. 

“You own the Woman’s Exchange, don’t you?” he 
asked; ‘‘where one can buy homemade things?” 

“Yes, but I have it managed for me—I haven’t the time. 
The homemade things are the work of cabin-fever victims!”’ 

“T’m going to lunch there to-morrow,” he continued 
eagerly. ‘‘I wonder if you couldn’t manage to drop in at 
the exchange toward one o’clock? I want to talk to you 
about some matters—first, business matters; and then I’d 
like to talk to you.” 

This would have sounded rather impudent in anyone 
else. Densie did not realize its personal significance. She 
merely thought him a friendly little man, who had great 
influence with the President, so everyone said. 

“T can try,’”’ she promised. 

“Then we'll see each other there. Good night, Mrs. 
Densie Plummer—you’ve a homemade name too!”’ 

Bowing gracefully the great-little man left her. 

Densie could not think of anyone else the rest of the 
evening. She wondered what he wanted to talk to her 
about at luncheon. 

XXIV 

NOTHER world opened for Densie after her luncheon 

at the exchange. At first it bewildered her, for there 
was still the old reticence about meeting some 
stranger without her husband by her side. She 
had not known how very different men can be— 
when she had been married, and a mother at 
twenty! She had heard of other men only through 
John’s lips or seen them with his eyes. Life was 
ended for her as regarded romance. In that re- 
spect Densie had long since considered herself an 
old woman. The pleasure that business and social 
success had given her had been largely a solitary 
sort of contentment at substituting something else 
for the duties that her family considered obsolete. 

The senator had been at the exchange ahead 
of time, and when Densie came in 
dressed in her gray gown he smiled 
in approval and said some pretty, 
easy thing, which both confused and 
delighted her. Densie had had an 
idea of telling John about the invi- 
tation and including him in it. But 
she reconsidered that. John had 
been brutally frank concerning Iris 
Starr—why should she refuse a diplo- 
matic invitation to meet a man of 
national importance? She did not 
tell either of the children—Sally was 
too preoccupied with her own tangles, 
and she felt that Kenneth would 
have wanted to come along. 

“You don’t know how good it was 
to hear you say those quaint things 
last night,” the senator began as they 
sat down at their table. 

The manager of the exchange, re- 
covering from cabin fever, thanks to 
Densie, smiled approvingly as she 
looked at them. They were a well- 
matched couple—the senator’s 
boyish figure, his white hair, his im- 
maculate suit, and Densie’s. trig, 
good-appearing self in gray tulle. 

“T was almost afraid to say what 
I thought,” she admitted. “It is 
the first time I have ever strayed into original lines. 
Why did you like it?” 

“Because it was sincere. And if a person is sincere 
everything about her—her life, her associates, her achieve- 
ments—must of necessity be the same. That was why I 
wanted to know you. I’ve been tremendously interested 
in club work for years, and theoretically I am heart and 
soul with the movement, I see the justice and need for it. 


“I'm Down and Out. 
Everything I Have’’ 
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But when I descend from the clouds of theories and walk 
on earth and really see things as they are done I lose my 
ideals—for I find very few sincere persons.”’ 

*‘T wonder if that is always so!” 

“You probably do not discern the fact, due to your own 
worth. I wish you’d tell me of yourself and your family. 
I like to know about the people I like. 

“Perhaps I ought first to tell you of myself,’’ he added, 
“for if you have read all that is printed about me you have 
a strangely wrong idea.” 

He briefly outlined his life—a dreamer, yet endowed with 
common sense; a man with independent means, thus saved 
from the necessity of grappling with the world to gain from 
it bare necessities and to win luxuries only by cheating or 
cleverly laid and not too ethical plans. He described his 
school life, his trips abroad; he mentioned his ideal mar- 
riage with a sentiment pleasing to Densie, for it was as 
Uncle Herbert would havespoken. He told of his entrance 
into politics; the help his wife had been; the grief at the 
loss of their only child, a daughter; his wife’s death a year 
later; the resolve always to help women in whatsoever 
manner he could, because of her blessed memory. 

As Densie listened she felt she knew him as she knew 
Dean Laddbarry. He seemed to her old-fashioned yet 
strangely new-fashioned; to have combined the virtues of 
both the eras and discarded the vices of each. 

She must have shown her admiration, for he paused to 
say: ‘Quite enough about myself. Your turn, please.’’ 

Densie faltered. ‘‘There is so little to tell—a middle- 
aged woman with a grown-up family. I own the exchange. 
I am president of the federation. When I married I-never 
dreamed this would beso; circumstances brought it about.” 

At which the senator read between her words and ad- 
mired the modesty which refused to repeat details. All 
he said was ‘‘ Your husband is John Plummer; used to be 
Plummer & Plummer, Warehouse, didn’t it?’’ 

““Yes—one of the oldest firms. But my husband felt he 
could not battle alone with new methods. The firm was 
absorbed by this new corporation. Since then I have 
known nothing of the business. I could never bear to see 
the old place torn inside out and painted like a caravan to 
attract passers-by. I do not hint my husband is happy 
to have it so, either; but he had no choice.” 

“You have a daughter—Harriet,” he remarked quickly. 

“How do you know?” 

““T remember the young woman. She was investigating 
child labor in the canneries, wasn’t she? I was the chair- 
man of the committee that 
heard her report.” 

His dark eyes twinkled 
with amusement, and Densie 
found herself laughing. 

“She would do it—I was 
utterly shocked at the time. 
But she assured me it was 
part of her mission in life. I 
was taking my family seri- 
ously at that time. Now I 
am a mere spectator and I 
can see the humorous lining 
to all the serious clouds.” 

“Excellent! We all need 
your spectacles. These 
youngsters play a fine bag of 
tricks on us. I have never 
been able to forget her—a 
clever girl but a trifle in- 
human. I think she would 
like the world to run on a 
time clock, an institutional 
system for families. I war- 
rant she never quilted a 
bedspread.” 

Densie shook her head. 
“No; and my other girl 
never did anything but be a 
pretty, sentimental—goose.”’ 
Her voice gravened. 

“T must know said goose. 
And have you any sons?”’ 

“One.” Her face lighted 
with pride. “He ismy great 
comfort. Ken and I have 
weathered the changing of 
fashions together, neither of 
us finding the other impossible in so 
doing. Daughters do find you im- 
possible, you know—if your bon- 
nets are not correct or you want to 
chaperon them!” 

“How old are you, Densie Plummer?” he demanded. 
“Just now you seem twenty-one. You’ve never lost 
youth, have you?” 

“Why, I’m positively ancient!’’ Densie was amused at 
the reticence she found herself experiencing, now that her 
age was demanded. 

“Fifty,” said the senator brutally. 


1? 


so there! 


I’ve Lost 


“Tm fifty-four— 


Densie pouted; she did it quite as well as say | 
have done. 

“T’ve two more years before I reach the ool) 
forty-eight.” | 

“Tsn’t it splendid to be done with middle age?” 
manded boyishly. “Youth and old age are really t} 
times in the world. Middle age finds you aca y| 
and everyone connected with you with utmost | 
You are bent on reforming the universe, achie 
height of perfection. You scold the young, pity th 
you are narrow, orthodox in your conceit. Romay 
no place in your scheme of things—that belongs to 
youth and senile old chaps,” he chuckled mischie 
“But after you blossom into Indian summer yo 
that the sunset is more glowing and beautiful th 
sunrise. Who can really enjoy life in a glaring noc 
I’m glad to be fifty-four; from now on I expect to | 
gladdest, most sentimental old idiot who ever ate. 
Plummer’s brown bread.” 

He saluted her across the table. a 

“Do say some more—it is just like a pay § 
plauded. 

“I’m beginning to recall the things of youth—no 
the awful stress and battle of noonday are done! |} 
shouldn’t be surprised if I just naturally hunted ; 
guitar and went serenading! My white hair execu; 
anything, you see; and I’ve done some things in Wa 
ton that make the people call me their friend—an 
could go a long way before I was censored. Doenjo 
set, Densie Plummer. You've a tired look in you 
that tellf me the noonday must have been quite ¢ 
and unromantic!” 

At which he deftly changed the subject so as a 
barrass her. Before he left the exchange, loaded wit 
chases which he declared were just the sort of thi 
which he had been looking, he asked Densie if she 
care to be one of a national committee to inspect ¢ 
institutions. It paid a stipend, he explained—] 
thought it a generous wage—and she would ha 
She said she hardly felt fitted for the post, at 
assured her that she was more fitted than any 
ent committee, since she had the intuition of a 
and could spy out defects which no set of 
reports could hide. % 


XXV 


HE senator left town the next day, but he 

a farewell note renewing his promise to come | 
room and that he would see she was appointed 
mittee. And a week later the appointment ca 
quite impressive to receive the envelope without a 
it and read in formal terms the fact that she was. 
committee woman and her district was such 
place. She told John the news and asked him} 
Senator Gleason and what was his opinion of-hi 

“He’s the idealistic chap, I guess,’”’ John tol 
never heard anything but'good of him—only if 
fortune he could never have made his mark. 
go in politics—I mean ideals. I can remember.’ 

Densie was shocked at herself, for as John brough’ 
self into the conversation she felt it was distinetl 
taste, and she was not interested in the subject. Sh 
recalled finding several peculiar bills in the old secr 
bills payable to men of questionable occupation and 
acter. But she did not mention it. 

“‘We had lunch together at the exchange,” she ct 
ued. ‘I never saw anyone like brown bread any | 
than he did. It was then he offered me the positic 
found him delightful—with a boy’s heart and the mi 
a mellowed, wiseman. He told me of his wife,” she 
quickly she did not know just why. “His hae 
when she died.” 

“Ah,’”? commented John, “but his appetite tase 
tact—is that it?” 

Densie flushed. She was going to ask John if he di 
want to reduce his share of expenses still further, now 
she had this extra income. She wanted to be fair to 
as fair as an ice-coated river with a deep current of 
and loyalty can be. But she refrained. 

She studied him as he sat uncomfortably in ‘bi 
It was not a particularly comfortable chair—but for 
matter none of the chairs had been designed for low 
or comfort. John’s face had changed; he was too fat 
good-looking—almost sleek. His smooth-shaven face 
wasted, lazy expression; she could not have told just 
designated it, but it was paramount—perhaps it wa 
absence of any line round his eyes or on his forehead. | 
he was a young man he had every indication of beco 
one of those splendid, lean, elderly men who bespeak m 
and achievement, who have neither spared nor W 
energies. He would have well-defined lines across 
head, telling of battles for the right; his eyes : 
slightly crisscrossed, as eyes should be at fifty; an 
would be someone whom a portrait painter would t 
delight to have as a subject. 

Bu \the lines were not there. Instead was adi SC 
expression about his mouth. Novelists alwa’ 
to women these discontented mouths, but m 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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HERE are many definite reasons for the 
soothing restfulness of the Cadillac. 


Not the least of these is the element of physical 
and mental ease. 


The Cadillac V-type engine is so free from sound and 
shock that those in the car are actually unmindful of 
its mechanism. 


The power impulses, merging one into another, result 
only in a smooth glide or a swift spurt, depending 
upon the mood of the driver. 


Everything in the Cadillac contributes to make its 
passengers feel pleasantly remote from mechanical 
operation. 


They are freed from any harsh and nerve-racking 
reminders of machinery—and are conscious only of 
an exhilarating sense of motion. 


To ride and be unconscious of the power which bears 
you forward is one of the great joys of Cadillac 
ownership. 


This is one of the qualities for which the Cadillac has 
come to be known as the standard of the world. 
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solemnly from some great clock died lingeringly, and 

then all sound ceased. In the great council chamber of 
the palace, curtained heavily from the night, brilliantly 
illuminated from the painted ceiling, reigned so complete a 
hush that the immobile figures seated in opposing rows 
down the long table seemed a conclave fixed uncannily for- 
ever in the moment of their decision. Their last word had 
been spoken. The eyes of all were turned to the figure who 
sat, immobile also, in presidence. 

That figure, old and small, in a great gilded chair, stared 
stonily in front of him as though in some awful trance 
wherein terrestrial time and space were not. The muscles 
of its deeply ravaged face were set in an agonized fixity 
that could not quiver. The pouched eyes were red-rimmed, 
yellow and bleared; their light guttered out after unnum- 
bered feverish vigils. The dark mustache, upbrushed in 
front of the hollow cheeks, seemed to have grown in the 
night like that of a dead man; its roots were white. The 
blazing diamond star, the crowned and sceptered order, 
upon the rich uniform rose not nor fell in any heaving of 
the breast. Yet was it a living agony that sat enthroned 
and motionless. A corpse would have been less terrible. 

Thus they sat—the long rows of brilliant uniforms, 
broken here and there by the black garb of civilians, incon- 
gruous and funereal in their contrast with the arrogant 
liveries of power and yet striking the dominant note in this 
mute assemblage—in a hush that had become timeless. 

The silence was the more impressive in that it had 
followed upon a hideous uproar from that unseen night 
beyond the curtains. Argument and counter argument 
had been suddenly paralyzed by a tumult of angry human 
voices. Their accent was unmistakable. In that long room 
pale faces had blanched yet paler. Out there in the night a 
nation was flocking together, maddened in the despair of 
its betrayal. The fierce cries grew louder, nearer. The 
crash of glass was a violent emphasis. An anxious whisper 
had passed along the table even as a general rose quietly 
from his seat and left the room. 

A few more minutes and then the shattering detonations 
of rifle volleys shook the windows. The human voices 
shrieked again in answer—shrieked in a bloodcurdling 
screech, manifold repeated, that overpowered the clamor 
of wild yells and angry shouts. The merciless detonations 
followed quickly, endlessly upon one another. 

The surge of voices had at last reeeded—had died away, 
after fitful spasms of renewal, into an unbroken silence. 
The conference had been resumed, but in brief words. 
Curt opinions, collected in succession, unanimous like a 
reiterated dirge, had ceased with the booming of the mid- 
night hour. The moment was pregnant with fate on the 
stroke of its fulfillment. They sat awaiting it like person- 
ages in some inexorable Greek tragedy arrested at the 
penultimate strophe. The final antistrophe yet remained 
unuttered. All gazed toward that haggard stony figure 
enthroned in the gilded chair. , 


[st last of the twelve slow strokes that had boomed 
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The chamber was as soundless as a tomb. Suddenly an 
ear-piercing scream rent the night, broke down into an 
unceasing sobbing wail that, despite the heavy curtains, 
filled the silent room. In the absence of all other sounds it 
came charged with an immense significance, that voice 
of heartbroken womanhood wailing for her dead. Figures 
along the table stirred restlessly. That in the gilded chair 
turned its dreadful eyes toward an officer standing rigid 
by the curtained door. 

‘Silence that woman!”’ it said, in a voice that Dante 
would have recognized. 

The officer saluted stiffly, with a click of spurs. 

“Zu Befehl, Majestét!’’ he answered, and went out. 

The council waited. For a little longer that agonized 
wail rose and fell, compelling a fascinated attention—and 
then it hushed abruptly. 

The figure in the gilded chair looked slowly toward a 
long-faced, long-nosed man in early middle age who sat 
at his right hand. For a moment two haggard, accusatory 
glances met in an agony of mutual recrimination—and 
then the younger turned away his head. Old men at that 
table shuddered. By contrast the senior’s face was human 
and kindly. From the other looked out the devil who 
has lost. 

The figure in the chair rose, one arm stiff against his side. 

‘‘ Meine Herren,” he said, ‘‘you can prepare the docu- 
ment.” 

He made a gesture which declined all escort, went heavily 
to a small curtained door, and passed through it to a room 
beyond. 

A gorgeously liveried Kammerdiener, the only figure in 
this private apartment, bent suddenly from the waist at 
his entrance, like an automaton whose spring is touched, 
into an immobile posture of profound respect. The old 
man stared at him with glazed eyes, the brain behind them 
evidently slow to apprehend. Then with an impatient 
wave of the hand he signaled a dismissal. The attendant 
vanished like a shadow. 

He was alone. No sound from the whispering conclave 
at the other side of the massy curtain penetrated into this 
sanctum. The stillness was complete. Such a hush as 
suggests an indefinable presence, an eye that sees all 
things, filled the room. Petty and shrunken for all his 
gorgeous uniform this old and ravaged man stood within 
it. He hesitated upon the threshold, still held in that 
trancelike fixity of limb and feature which had stirred his 
councilors to a pitying horror. 

At last he seemed to wake. One arm rose slowly, fingers 
griping like claws, into the air above his head; descended 
in a blind gesture of immense despair, to clutch and hold 
his brow. The facial muscles on either side of that up- 
brushed mustache began to quiver. He shuddered; 
dropped the hand that covered his eyes. His head turned 
in one long slow stare round the walls of the room, as 
though his brain were emphasizing that they were not 
strange to him. 

An impulse stirred in him, the first of those vital instincts 
now beginning to revive. He walked straight across to a 
large mirror upon the wall and contemplated himself in it. 
Obviously he surrendered to a primary demand of his 
innermost being. He stood staring at himself, and the 
eyes of an insane man looked back at him from that lined 
mask of grayish pallor. A faint satisfaction stole into his 
face, a satisfaction that mingled with the anguish a rival 
part of himself immediately emphasized. It was that inti- 
mate satisfaction of the born histrion, seeing himself in 
the réle. Thus, surely, should look a man who had lost the 
empery of the world! 

A second instinct shattered his complacency in a spasm 
of annoyance. The whitened roots of the carefully dyed 
mustache, suddenly perceived, startled him like a betrayal 
of the personality he had so long paraded before his fellow 
men. For the moment in which he turned away from the 
mirror he forgot the vast agony of his soul in a bitter little 
exasperation. 

He stood once more in the center of the room, irresolute. 
He felt himself solitary all at once, like a prisoner just shut 
in his cell. Something in him rebelled violently against this 
isolation that he had been wont to cherish and that was 
now curiously terrible to him. His eyes sought the cur- 
tained door. Should he call? What were they agreéing 
upon, out there in the silence? He glared at those heavy 
folds which shut him off as though measuring his power to 
pluck them aside—to break through more than that mere 
cloth of velvet which symbolized his seclusion. 


Was there a chance—a faint little gli 
even yet? Should he, even now, stride in ai 
with an imperial hand tear to shreds that d 
was now shaping itself for the eternal 
shame? He made a movement toward th 
sive movement in which his eyes parti 
den gleam. Then he stopped—stayed hk 
inexorable. He had already fought and 

There was no hope. The only thing 
done. If it did not suffice? He shuddered 2 
vision of a lonely, terrified emperor, a mai 
dragged out of a humble house far aw 
what had been his empire, and laugh 
coarse, jeering peasant. He himself— 
his eyes sought the drawer of the great 

middle of the room. No—not yet. 
He could do nothing meanwhile. P 
bring the thing to him for signature. — 
pace up and down the room. Presently 
still an emperor, could—and somethi 
at the thought—still command. Comm 
response “Zu Befehl, Majestdt!’’ echoe 
though uttered by a ghost, though no 
shaped itself in his mind. What was t 
What was there that was not futility? Heh 
though, only a few moments since. He 
ghostly ‘‘Zu Befehl’’ as an auditional 
of the officer at the door. He had silence 
He remembered it with a little glow of triun 
happened to her? He listened, ears ac 
murmur from the outside night. There was 
This memory brought back a prede 
dwelt for an instant on that affrighting angry 
mob his soldiers had so ruthlessly dispersed. 
them still lurk round his palace? He tried ti 
mental image of faces set in a vengeful detern 
lost it. He was safe here, though. Who could 
this room, high on a lofty first floor? Besides, thi’ 
guards at the palace gates. : 
Something within him revolted at these paltr} 
hensions. He was an emperor; an old man, 2/ 
despairing man—but still an emperor. The menti 
of a lifetime asserted themselves. He would |} 
thoughts and feelings not commensurate with the) 
tragedy in which his place was yet the center of t : 
The mummer instinct recalled him to the dignity © 
alleled ruin. He reénforced it with conscious thou 
alone, by his own sole will—he remembered a sect) 
cil long ago, the ironic complement of that now § 
the adjoining room—he alone had plunged the 
furnace which had obliterated its ancient soci 
ualized his future fame, saw it tinged with : 
pathos. He had gambled for so much! He flu! 
back on shoulders more erect and scowled 
posterity that might dare to dispute it. 
\ (Continued on Page 30) 
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This diligent little maid, after the fashion of her day, has made 
a most excellent copy of the cover of her favorite candy-box, 
Whitman’s Sampler. And indeed it is a box not soon to be 
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HEY are strikingly like woven rugs 
in appearance—have a similar soft- 
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As for wear—they outwear all except 
the costly grades of woven rugs. 
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housework easier—no hard sweeping, no 
beating, no vacuum-cleaning, is ever 
necessary. The only regular care re- 
quired by a Blabon Rug is a light 
“going over” with a damp mop. 

The chances are there is at least 
one room in your house where a rug 
like this is “just what you’ve been 
wishing for.” 

The George W. Blabon Company 
Established 68 years Philadelphia 
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_| Important Notice: Floor-coverings made upon a 
felt paper base are not linoleums. Such felt paper 
: products have a black interior which is easily 
_| detected upon examining the edge of the fabric. 
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In this mood of exaltation he pulled 
down a large map from its spring roller 
high up near the ceiling. It covered a 
broad expanse of wall. He stood contem- 
plating it, and as he did so an old memory 
of gesture asserted itself automatically. 
He frowned, protruded his lips like a dis- 
dainful conqueror, twirled up the ends of 
his mustaehe with the fingertips of one 
hand. On that map Germany stretched far 
along the southern coast of the English 
Channel, embraced Holland, Belgium, 
Flanders, and thrust out its western fron- 
tier far into France. Germany and Austria- 
Hungary formed one great state that 
stretched down to the Augean at Saloniki. 
Its eastern frontier included Riga and the 
Baltic Provinces of Russia, and swallowed 
Poland. Right across it, in a great blue 
diagonal, ran a well-marked irregular line 
passing from Berlin through Europe to 
Turkey and then again across Mesopo- 
tamia to the Persian Gulf. The blue line 
was the Berlin-Bagdad Railway. The map 
was the map, of 1914. He lost himself in 
the contemplation of this empire of his 
dreams. 

His lips moved. He heard his own voice 
in an awed murmur, though he had not 
been conscious of volition. It was like the 
secret spirit of his ambition speaking to 
him out of the silence. ‘‘India—India!”’ it 
said; and with the sound a vision of the 
imagination, already so often summoned 
that it was scarcely to be distinguished 
from a genuine memory, rose before his 
gaze. He saw himself upon a gorgeously 
caparisoned elephant, surrounded by bar- 
baric magnificence crowded together under 
a tropic sun, swarmed round by innumera- 
ble multitudes who shouted the name of the 
conqueror. Europe was a small thing, far 
away, so long his that he almost despised it. 
He was in the very center of the riches of 
the earth, dominating their source. Here 
was where the lord of mankind could seat 
himself appropriately on a throne of solid 
gold and negligently trickle streams of 
precious stones through his fingers as a 
symbol of his all-possession. So would the 
mummer figure the mighty Alexander of 
Macedon. The wizened old man standing 
in front of that map raised his hand sol- 
emnly and murmured again: “To the 
peoples of theearth . . . the Emperor... 
greeting.” 

There was a mysterious rush and thud 
behind him. He jerked round, startled to 
the bottom of his soul—and stood trem- 
bling in every limb. On the opposing wall 
another large map had unrolled itself in a 
quick descent of the heavy batten at the 
bottom, and hung spread before his eyes. 
The springs, overstrained perhaps by much 
and violent use, had suddenly given way, as 
a picture long hung perilously falls unex- 
pectedly at the last. 

But the old man quivered in the pres- 
ence of thesupernatural. That map, with its 
curve upon curve of concentric lines ever 
narrowing upon Central Europe, was the 
nightmare of his uneasy sleep. It was the 
symbol of that terrible reality too terrible 
to be grasped as real. It was the answer to 
the map of 1914. And now it had been 
brutally dragged open as by an invisible 
hand—could not be rolled up again. He 
stared at it like that other Emperor who 
ao part of the hand that wrote upon the 
wall. 

Shaking in a panic fear of the uncanny 
he staggered across to the writing table, 
groped blindly for support. The hand that 
felt across its surface found itself fumbling 
upon a small object. Automatically he 
lifted it to his eyes. It was that Lusitania 
medal which he kept always upon his desk 
as a proud symbol of what had been a de- 
fiance to the world. He gasped as he recog- 
nized it. The suggestion of an invisible 
power about him became a certainty. The 
map—then this! The aptness of their con- 
junction was like a message. He flung the 
medal from him with such a curse as that 
with which the damned soul ratifies its 
doom. Then recoiling he waited in terror 
for the next manifestation, his palsied hand 
shaking the table on which it leaned. 

The room remained silent, undisturbed. 
On the two opposing walls the displayed 
maps confronted each other. There was no 
movement in the-folds of the heavy curtain 
over the door. No sound penetrated. He 
who had planned the conquest of the world, 
superbly indifferent to its infinitely multi- 
plied screams of agony, crouched ready to 
shriek at a rustle. ( 

~ The minutes passed, and still \the silence 
was unbroken. He waited, expectant of he 


knew not what, in a suspense that 
intolerable. A wild craving to 
the top of his voice for help p 
and yet a dread—the strongest in 
owned—of betraying himself ag }; 
dinary man held him silent. Tn ; 
ence of the invisible power wh 
spoken so directly to his soul he | 
plot stratagems to break this solity 
out humbling himself in the sight 
he scarcely recognized as fellow 
He had been good at plotting. It 
of his vanities. He thought of ; 
that had driven Russia to mobiliz 
were others equally successful. 
ished the thought of those that hz 
He must plot again, quickly; my 
this hush where he felt the cireun 
power had him at its merey. Proj 
project flitted through his brain, / 
document was ready? No—that 
fied contrast with his, he believed 
exit was impossible. Send for fox 
did one eat or drink at such a 
hour? By aneffort he rescued him 
puerilities. ‘ 

If only that woman were still 
It would be an act of complete rez 
ness to send for the officer of his 
silence her. He listened intently 
sudden hope. There was no sou 
focused himself on that imagined 
despair, with an unutterable longin 
it again. The silence seemed to | 
him. 

Moved suddenly by an obscure 
of escape he darted to the windc 
back the curtain and opened the gl 
He gazed out on a complete blackni 
there was neither moon nor star. | 
moments he remained thus, staring 
the night. Then mysteriously rel 
though his action had broken a 
turned back into the room. 4 
reflection of himself in the mirr 
passed he avoided with a scared je 
head. 

No longer did he feel shut ir 
presence. Opening the window : 
to him like the decisive moveme 
frees from a dream. But still a ser 
imminence of something hung 0 
What was it? He referred it to 
minence of that irrevocable sign: 
to be demanded of him, and four 
was not that. This that threatenei 
the definite event which approach 
tainly as dawn to the prisoner 
execution, as terrible and yet as 
nable inits complete finality. Ity 
thing beyond his knowledge, som 
which he was, so to speak, within 
while yet the thing itself was hi 
remote. It was a relief to contem 
fateful action he would presently 
upon to perform, to adjust himse 
proper pose for it which should pri, 
dignity unimpaired. 

He sat down in his chair at th 
table and struck .an attitude he! 
appropriate—stern and sad, wil 
twist up again of the mustache tos 
his self-respect was still intact. 
benevolent renunciation, of a gr 
making a great—mein Golt, wie 
sacrifice for his beloved people— 
get that. He stared at the two | 
maps without seeing them as he «| 
his countenance to a befitting | 
They were very long at the oth: 
that curtain! He despaired of ma 
the posture. ee 

He sat facing the door, his ba 
window, expectant at each insta 
entry that should bring a world 
a close, his one dominating th! 
meet it so that men might afterwi| 
of him, the great protagonist, wit! 
respect. As the minutes passed. 
need of some occupation at which 
be found, some occupation wort 
solemn moment. He could not» 
his nails. His eyes roving round é 
were held by an inscription he} 
written up in letters of gold. TI 
that had been the proud affirn 
what he had often felt to be @ 
gether unequal alliance, blazed d\ 


im: 
“Gott mit Uns.” — | 
His brain avoided an implicatl 

on a hint. “Der fromme Kaiser 

he once been called. Yes—tha 


So should his awe-struck people } 
He adjusted himself to the a 
study, pretended to read. 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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All Praise the Essex—$1,395 


A New Car That Men Have Long Wanted 


Thousands Ride In It—Will You? 


Note what all are saying about the Essex. 

It is the new car announced January 16. In hundreds of cities it has awakened a 
greater motor car interest than anyone has seen in years. 

Close to a hundred thousand have ridden in the Essex. Ten times as many have 
been.to see it, counting those who saw it at the New York and Chicago shows. 


Advertised by What People Say— 
Not by What We Claimed 


The qualities in the Essex which appeal 
most are those very qualities that are most 
attractive in the light, cheap car and those of 
the large, costly one. They are comfort, 
riding ease, endurance, and elegance at a 
moderate cost for purchase and operation. 

Ask any motorist what he thinks about the 
Essex. His answer is sure to be more en- 
thusiastic than anything we have said. We 
have tempered all our claims. We knew how 
strongly the Essex would speak for itself. 


Every Essex Sales Room Now 
Holds Motordom’s Interest 


Essex: popularity is not limited to any one 
city or locality. 

People instantly admire its beauty. 
They speak of the detail and care 
with which it is finished. They 
note its lines and talk of features 
they have never seen on any but 
costly cars. Such are their store- 
room or automobile show ob- 
servations. 

But their real enthusiasm 
comes when they return from a 
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test ride. They are not prepared for such easy 
riding qualities over rough cobble-stone streets 
and worn-out pavements. The Essex does not 
pitch its passengers about. It remains rigid 
and firm and free from rattles and squeaks no 
matter how rough the service. 


The Essex is demonstrated on the boggy 
hills used to prove climbing ability by high- 
powered and costly cars. Speed is shown over 
the same course that fast cars are demon- 
strated. Passengers are told to hold their 
watches on the speedometer to note the quick- 
ness of Essex acceleration. 


Buyers Being Placed 
On Waiting List 


Dealers have already booked orders for more 
cars than they are scheduled to receive before 
midsummer. 


Our plan is to keep Essex interest so 
high that there will always be more 
buyers than cars. It will mean 
the kind of dominance the Essex 
should have. It is doubtful if 
anyone will be able to get an 
Essex as promptly as he may 
want it. But by ordering now 
the delay won’t be quite so long. 
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unfocused over the page. Sud- 
rase after phrase leaped to the 
ter of his soul: 

ory wasfreshinme. . . . Unto 
ve ear, and waited, and kept 
‘my counsel. . . . I chose out 
r, and sat chief, and dwelt as a 
.e army ——” , : 
_as though from a voice speaking 
at of the silence, from the only 
it could speak thus, with this 
irony that left no hope of mercy. 
| hurriedly to the next chapter: 
ow they that are younger than I 
‘n derision, whose fathers I would 
ained to have set with the dogs 
‘Ik ” 


ses Swam sickeningly. Was there 
no mitigation? His eyes flitted 
2 after verse of despair chiseled 
for eternity, seeking feverishly 
s from this Voice that spoke as 
s very arcana of existence which 
mit him the last. poor consolation 
aved. The pitying respect of his 
ed before him for so long—surely 
10t denied? 3 
owamlItheirsong . . . their 
They abhor me 
,ed at the words, fascinated and 
le pushed the book away from 
:d up to that arrogant inscription 
) expecting to see it miraculously 
'o a reversal of meaning. 

‘him he thought he heard a sound. 
(1 himself in his chair and looked 
-2 open window that framed black 
s hand jumped to the drawer of 
ig table. What was it? A com- 
lice reassured him. Nervously, 
|e knew not what, he turned again 
.e. 

_aiser, hire mich!” 

il seemed to leap out of his body 
early pronounced, solemn sum- 
\rightened ejaculation died on his 
ijerked round toward the window. 
jale figure stood within the room; 
sre as had never before desecrated 
yled propriety of the imperial 
towned in unrelieved black, its 
atorn, drccgled and bespattered 
4. The st: was of threadbare 
.5o0 much he observed in the frac- 
2econd ere his eyes were held by 
.A sudden horror sickened him as 
siplated that sternly noble coun- 


nstly pallor was intensified by a 
rar of coagulated blood that had 
im a wound somewhere in the 
dordered coils of the blond hair. 
ery figure from the tomb. 

ae dried in his throat as he gazed 
2z0arition. Speechless, despairing 
11, his hand sought the drawer. 
vs certain that no shot could harm 
er. 

iire’s hand rose, pointed at him. 
eer Or you die!”’ 

“—and he quaked at the recogni- 
t-the contemptuous du of a supe- 
, Never in his life had such a tone 
<oaddress him. His hand dropped 
blience he recognized a moment 
3)ortentous. Never before had 
ll dictated his actions. 

eed his throat with an immense 


who are you?”’ he asked quaver- 


wer coincided terribly with that 
ihis seared mind. He recognized 
miubleness of it as it came in one 


0}: 
tihland!” 
tl for it though he was, he almost 


ire spoke again, answering with 

0; knowledge the question he had 

n ble to bring to utterance. 

n to avenge!” 

gard old man slipped out of the 

it his knees. 

rel?” 

©s in that ghastly white face 

il: flames. 

Viaany million shrieks for mercy, 

elday, year after year, have been 

4g your voice when you said the 

K -war? ” 

ae up, quick to justify himself in 

t when condemnation stayed for 
might yet be averted. 

uit for your glory—I said it that 
: ae be great and honored 

ations. I swear that was the 
r it—Herr Gott im Himmel, 


nations.” 


voice was strangulated . 
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with terror. ‘Not for my own—but for 
your glory, Germany!” 

“For my glory!” the figure repeated the 
words in bitter scorn. “Listen! I had men- 
folk. One was a philosopher who taught 
idealism to young men at college. He was 
shot in the act of outraging the wife of a 
Belgian soldier. One was a merchant in a 
foreign country where he was once re- 
spected. They shot him as a spy, and he 
was guilty. One was an artist. Driven 
insane by the hideousness of the battlefield 
he killed the enemy surgeon who stayed to 
tend him—and he was bayoneted. One 
was a peaceful seaman who held a medal 
for saving a drowning man. His U-boat 
was sunk in the vortex of a shipful of 
women and children that he had torpedoed. 
One by one they have died in the midst of 
horrors; far away—in Russia, in Rumania, 
in Turkey, in France, in Italy, in Africa, 
upon the ocean; and everywhere they have 
for their memorial not glory but hatred. 
And their crimes are yours. But for you 
they would have lived guiltless.’ 

The old man bowed his head. 

“T could not know when I decided,’ he 
murmured. 

“You decided upon the crime that in- 
cludes all others,” said the implacable 
voice. “You have made us not great and 
honored among the nations but loathed and 
hated in every corner of the world as no 
people ever was before.” 

The old man dared a glance up at her 
and was silent. 

“One other man I had,” she said. ‘‘He 
fought in defense of that Fatherland you 
had placed in jeopardy. He fought for it 
because it was his Fatherland—and yet he 
prayed for its defeat. If you have a con- 
science you know why. You, or those who 
are the instruments of your will, put him in 
prison because he would not make merry at 
the tidings of slaughtered innocents. You 
persecuted him because he represented a 
fragment of conscience yet alive in the 
Germany you had debauched. To-night, in 
your palace grounds, your soldiers shot 
him—shot him while he was in the very act 
of quelling the anarchy of a maddened 
people. In him you murdered the soul of 
that better Germany which the world might 
have allowed to resume its place among the 
The figure paused for a moment 
in which its words seemed to echo about the 
silent room. ‘Prepare yourself, Kaiser— 
for I am the avenger!” 

The old man stared up at the dread 
phantom which confronted him. Funereal, 
blood-stained, defiled, sternly vengeful—it 
was the terrible similitude of the people he 
had ruined. His crazy brain had no doubt 
that it was supernatural. Suddenly an 
inspiration shot through him, the full com- 
pletion of despair. This was release— 
escape! He rose to his feet with a wild and 
horrid laugh, flung his valid arm open from 
his breast. 

“Strike, then!” he cried. “Strike! I ask 
no better!” 

His laugh was like that of an evil spirit 
who triumphs yet. 

The phantom contemplated him with 
eyes that penetrated to his soul. He waited, 
superb in a final pose, glorying that he had 
found it. This way he cheated the only 
dishonor he had ever feared. They would 
find him dead. 

“Strike!” he cried again. 
you!” 

A terrible smile of unpitying comprehen- 
sion came into the blanched face of that 
somber figure. ’ 

“No! I see your familiar devil looking 
from your eyes, mocking me. I will not 
release you. In your impotence is his 
punishment. You shall still live bound 
together, you and the devil to whom you 
opened your soul. Not from me comes 
death. I have a more certain vengeance!” 

He waited, paralyzed with horror— 
unable even to shrink as the figure ad- 
vanced upon him. Suddenly her hand 
stretched out and wrenched, one by one, 
the decorations from his coat. 

“See! Thus—and thus, the German 
people dishonors thee as a traitor is dishon- 
ored. These symbols of valor and virtue 
that thou hast bestowed upon thyself the 
German people takes from thee. Now, show 
thyself to those whose idolatry has been 


“T implore 


thy sole ambition—stripped and shamed 


forever!” ‘ 
He stood fixed, powerless to protect him- 
self. The figure retreated, its face still 
toward him, a double handful of glittering 
stars and crosses held close to its breast. 
It was already within the frame of the 
window when his body leaped as with a 
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vinegar improves 


Poor vinegar harms every food. 

That’s why you should make 
sure of the vinegar you use. 
Why you should buy bottled 
vinegar that bears a label stand- 
ing for purity and excellence. 

Heinz Vinegars have an 
aroma and flavor that come from the highest class 
materials, skill in making and long aging. They make 
foods taste better, and they more than comply with 


the pure food laws of the whole world. 
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their pocketbooks. They receive all that’s desirable in 
shapes, all that’s obtainable in mazeria/s, and all that’s 
reasonable in wear. 


There’s country-wide proof of this in over three thou- 
sand comfortable retail shoe stores handling Bates Shoes. 
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OR thirty-eight years Wal- 
tham grinding wheels have 
increasingly commanded the 
approval of users, until to-day they 
are nationally recognized for their 
uniform quality and performance in 


a wide range of grinding. 


Waltham grinding wheels are a 
development of a creative manu- 


facturing experience and a service to 
Waltham customers which insures 


the “‘right’’ wheel for 
the particular job. 


You will find our co- 
operation in your 
grinding department 
helpful and saving. 


Wewill gladly send you 
our catalog and any 
information desired. 


Waltham Grinding Wheel Co. 
Waltham, Mass., U.S. A. 
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demoniac possession. That black despair 
when the soul would annihilate the universe 
was thick upon him. Impelled by an over- 
mastering instinct he flung open the drawer, 
whipped out a revolver and fired. 

There was a wild cry. Where the black 
figure had been was only the window- 
framed black night, perceived through 
thinly wreathing smoke. 

In the council chamber a score of heads 
jerked up, startled at the detonation. A 
flunky summoned upon some errand main- 
tained his mask of impassivity. 

“Dank sei Gott!” said an old general 
solemnly. ‘‘He has preserved his honor!” 

In the curtained room the old man looked 
slowly round in an appalling silence from 
which the deafening report of the revolver 
had driven every hint of sound. His eyes 
sought the door. Surely someone would 
rush in? They would think He 
waited. The hangings upon the door re- 
mained unstirred. No one? Then 

A new terror, a terror of madness swept 
over him. Hallucination? Had he not 
fired, after all? Tremblingly he raised the 
revolver to his eyes. The barrel was clear 
of smoke, but as his fingers fumbled over 
it he felt that it was still warm. He drew 
a long breath, coughed with the fumes of 
burned explosive. It was no hallucination, 
he had fired. And yet? He chilled to the 
bottom of his soul. Was he so utterly 
abandoned that none would even come to 
gaze upon his dead body? 

He tottered against the table, sick with 
the shock of realization of this complete 
contempt. For a moment it obliterated the 
memory of the awful experience with which 
he was still quivering. His fellow men— 
fellow men: he felt that for the first time in 
his life—had finished with him, cared not 
whether he lived or died. He visualized 
averted faces, clear of all concern for him. 
He felt like one already dead—so long dead 
that the stream of life sweeps evenly on, 
the last eddy over him vanished—who is 
face to face with the impossibility of 
return. There was no place in this life for 
him. Then—he lifted the revolver again 
with a shaking hand, felt the metal of its 
muzzle against his brow. The finger that 
closed over the trigger seemed nerveless, 
scarcely belonging to him, curiously alien. 
He contemplated the enormous effort of 
his will required to enforce that one short, 
fateful pressure, told himself that a spasm 
would suffice, in a vague hope for an auto- 
matic contraction of the muscle, continued 
to hold the weapon laxly. 

His mind leaped to a picture of the 
moment after. He saw himself stretched 
out, waiting for them to find him. His little 
gush of self-pity was chilled by the memory 
that they had not come, by a sudden bitter 
hatred of all those who had fawned on him 
and could now let his body lie untended. 

His body—yes! But after that spurt of 
flame and stunning crash in the instant 
before his hand relaxed—what would hap- 
pen to him? He tried to imagine it, and 
failed. Black unconsciousness? If only he 
could be sure of it! He stood irresolute, 
tortured. If—if it only opened the door 
to—to something that comprised this life 
within its vaster scope—something where 
the soul still wandered, cheated of escape? 

That woman who had vanished before 
the crack of his revolver—where was she? 
She was suddenly vivid to him. He 
trembled, dread stirring in the depths of his 
soul. Living or not when she stood in this 
room, she was certainly now a spirit of the 
dead. 

An awful fear swept through him. To 
meet her—to meet those others! Her 
words rang in his brain as clearly as though 
again repeated to it by a ghostly power 
that could whisper to the center of his soul: 

o they have died in the midst of 
horrors; far away—in Russia, in Rumania, 
in Turkey, in France, in Italy, in Africa, 
upon the ocean; and everywhere they have 
for their memorial not glory but hatred. 
And their crimes are yours!” 

How many millions of them? He shud- 
dered. How many millions of once-living 
souls awaited him—victims and execu- 
tioners? How many millions of them 
thronged that dark shore, united now, 
wronged and wrongdoer, in execration and 
implacable hate of him who was respon- 
sible? It suddenly seemed to him that the 
dead who had died through him outnum- 
bered those still upon this earth, so vast 
was the host. He shrank in the imagined 
blast of their hatred, dropped the reyolver 
from his hand. | 

No! he could not face it. And yet—his 


abandonment now was proof of it—life 


‘had bankrupted the world, rounded 


| 
March i; 
| 


here was impossible. Here also was 
overwhelming hatred. rH 
« . . . not great and honore¢| 
the nations but loathed and hated 
corner of the world as no people e| 
before!” 
Curse that voice which hauni 
woman’s or spirit’s! He could n 
out from his inner ears; was 
measure the full implication of its n) 
He trembled again in a new fear. — 
abdicated—left himself powerle: 
his enemies. . That country cast 
dreamed of these last months, w 
was that? He would be dragged o 
amid the mocking exultation of th 
ing herd who charged him with 
ery, would be handed over. H 
sudden, startling little vision of g 
court-martial. His crazed e 
round the room, death and lif 
impossible to him, in desperation. — 
Then something seemed to 0 
in the innermost recesses of his 
the final unfolding of the essen 
his life. An overpowering imp 
up from it, flooding him, thril 
nerve and fiber, filling him with a: 
unholy triumph that was somehoy 
and that yet mingled with every 
being. It was as though a seer 
that had hitherto lurked, the 
director of his life, revealed itself no} 
full power, exultant and unashamec | 
Cheat them! Cheat them all 
people whom he hated—those y 
souls who clustered for his coming! 
them all—this world and the next! } 
full surge of his demoniac exultation 
an obscure sense that he was but fi| 
himself completely to the end. His} 
life had been a series of gilded petty 
culminating in the monstrous chez 


by this last Machiavellian deceptio: 
should rob it of its vengeance. He 3 
horribly to himself as he strode tow:| 
curtained door. 
He plucked aside the hangi 
on the threshold of the council 
None remarked him. The mem 
council clustered together in li 
round the table, utterly absor 
violent and bitter dispute, in wl 
shouted down each other’s voices. 
The old man caught a phrase 
sardonic smile gathered on his 
face. This was why none had 
ascertain his fate! They were q 
over the régime which should suce¢ 
“Meine Herren!” he said in mali¢ 
quiet remonstrance. 
The loud voices hushed instan 
tled into appalled silence. A score 
turned toward the door, remained 
He recognized in their eyes the 
his reality, but yet he was puzzlec 
horror. He could not see his ow 
figure, threads hanging from ft 
of a uniform that was strangely bi 
Thus for a long timeless mom 
contemplated each other in that: 
chamber. The old general stirre 
He advanced toward his maste’ 
solemn correctitude of a soldier ¢ 
for an execution, saluted and sait 
“Majestdt! the document awai 
ture!’’ pe 
The old man inclined his head, 
strangely alight in that corpselike 
advanced unevenly to the table. 17 
bers of the council drew togetl 
group, watched him, awed and hi 
He picked up the document, 
glanced at it, and with an insanel 
gesture tore it in two and flung 
at them. 
“So! meine Herren!”’ he cried; ant 
shuddered at the evil exultation of hit 
“T cheat you all! Wait a little 
republic! I am still King and I 
I refuse to sign!” 
Before they could stir out OL 
paralyzed astonishment the ol 
had stepped once more to his 
There was a new light in his ey 
saluted, a new tone in his voice as. 
“T congratulate Majesty on hist 
die with his still-faithful army. W 
at least that pride left!” i 
The old man swung round on hi 
laughed diabolically. _ 
“No, general,” he said with | 
emphasis, “‘I leave the army Wi 
failed to its dishonor.” 2 
The general winced and paled as! 
a whip had lashed his face. ys 
A civilian moved out of the groul 
face hard, his eyes angry. 
(Concluded on Page 37) 
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Look for this trade- 
mark on each pair 


Question 


S there any- 
thing that 
adds quite so 
much to charm 
and grace of 
attire as good- 
looking, fault- 
lessly fitting 


HOSIERY 


For Men and Women 


has not only an irresistible quality that appeals 
to the eye, but a sturdy wearing worth that 
commends it strongly to one’s common sense. 
Are you one of the thousands who daily 
derive immeasurable satisfaction from TRUE 
SHAPE or do you buy—just hosiery? 

If your dealer does not have TRUE 
SHA PE,we will gladly tell you of one who has. 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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O YOU buy just ‘‘ink’’— pallid liquids which write a sickly 

a lel color—which soon corrode your pens—and which, worst of _ 


all, dry up in your inkwell quickly, leaving a thick, clotted residue 
and caked particles on the side of the well P 


Th at Ab S orbs Or do you insist on Stafford’s Commercial Writing Fluid —the | 
ink that absorbs moisture from the air? * =| 


‘s This peculiar property of Stafford’s Commercial is the reason why _ 
it is so slow to evaporate in the inkwell, why it continues to flow 
Mo isture smoothly after ordinary inks have become thick and unfit to write 

with. This is one of the most important discoveries in the history | 

e of ink making. It means a real saving for you. 
From the 1r There’s another reason for using Stafford’s Commercial. It has a strength 
: of color which inks have lacked since the dye situation became so involved. 


American color makers have at last solved the problem. For Stafford’s is | 
brilliant blue when you write and turns permanent black in a few hours. 


@'19, S.S.S. Inc. 


Stafford’s Commercial comes in bottles having a special pouring device, 
the Dripless Pour Regulator, which enables you to fill your inkwell directly 
from the bottle, without wasting a drop, without soiling a finger. You can 
stop or start the flow instantly with your finger tip. 


y If you are tired of pale, unsatisfactory, quickly evaporating inks, go to the 
store where you usually trade and order a bottle of Stafford’s Commercial 
Writing Fluid for the office—and one for your home, too. It comes in various 
sizes, from two ounce to one quart bottles. 


S.S. STAFFORD, Inc., Established 1858, 603-9 Washington St., New York 


Canadian Factory: 9 Davenport Road, Toronto 
Makers of Stafford’s Inks and Writing Fluid Phasta Liquid Paste Typewriter Ribbons Carbon Papers 
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(Concluded from Page.34) i 

What does Majestdt then command?” 
sked, an undertone of irony perceptible 
1e obsequious ‘voice. 
ne old man’s eyes met his, conquered. 
Motor cars for myself and suite—at 
iy? 
he minister bowed. 
Vajestdt goes 
fo Holland!” 
fo Holland?” the old man blazed. 
Jave you neyer heard of the inviola- 
y of a neutral nation? Telephone the 
*h Ambassador that I claim the right 
ylum. So!” he exulted. “I cheat you 
the whole world! Make the best of 

He laughed. ‘I leave everything 
nd me!” 
ie old general took a long breath. 
la, Majestdt!”? In his voice was an 
sressibly bitter contempt. ‘‘Even 
rl”? 
1e words, in their awful daring, seemed 
‘ho and reécho endlessly—endlessly— 
assly. 


Jajesidt, the document awaits signa- 


p97 


1e words rang with a strange famil- 
yas he opened his eyes, stared round 
mall and exclusively military council 


jemse and 


Some Service 


ERE is the place where I worked before 
they told me I’d have to go; 

‘imbed along to a pretty fair job—it made 
difference though; 

needed me—or the nation did—and they 
in’t make no excuse. 

ne on,” they said, “and we'll show you 
ere you'll be of the greatest use.” 

wey sized me up for a khaki suit and 
wed me the bunk I drew, 

they taught me to hate the German brute, 
ich wasn’t so hard to do. 


they hung a beautiful service flag up 
‘e where I worked before; 

‘ust been told that there ain’t no job left 
en for me no more! 

h that I could have seen it wave—it must 
been mighty fine; 

’s many a boy who is in his grave whose 
r was on there with mine. 

hung it high on the outer wall, a won- 
‘ful thing to see, 

because I went when I got my call they 
ved on a star for me!. 


k my chance as the others did, and it 
snv’t no holiday ; 

¢ eaten dirt and I’ve slept in mud out 
re there was hell to pay— 

they hung up a service flag back here, a 
mtiful thing, I’ve heard ; 

is meant to show how loyal they were, 
» deeply their hearts were stirred! 
cheers were loud when I left the town; 
icknowledge that I was thrilled— 

he war is done and the flag is down, and 
y tell me my job is filled! 


‘ ry their glorious service flag no longer 
1 be displayed ; 


lot of meaning it must uv had for the 


‘oes who got it made! 

put a star on the thing for me—now 
sn’t that noble, too? 

resent there doesn’t appear to be much 
‘for a man to do; 

walked the town till my feet are sore; 
nlonely and sick and broke, 

I guess my star is a fallen star—and 
ir service flag was a joke! 

—S. E. Kiser. 
Betsy 


E isn’t a car with a pedigree and she’s 
d—very old indeed ; 

‘wes are low and her speed is slow, a sort 
ia “‘has-been”’ steed; 

vad her repainted, renickeled too, but she 
looks about the same; 

uns at times, and her springs are chimes, 

Betsy’s her Christian name. 


‘putters and sulks, she kicks and bucks, 
id she has a consumptive cough; 
often backs on the street-car tracks and 
cop has to push her off ; 
‘oes like the wind on a long down-grade 
id coasts like a gull at sea; 

Jack and Jill and we love our hill— 
t down it must always be. 
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gathered at the table. It seemed oddly 
shrunken—not the same. He shook him- 
self out of the mists clinging to his con- 
sciousness. Ah, yes, that endless discussion 
and dispute which would never finish—he 
must have dropped into sleep—yes. He 
shuddered and reached out a shaking hand 


_ for the document. 


A general fixed him with hard gray eyes 
that reflected no hope for himself or others. 

“Majestdt, we have decided,”’ he said ina 
grimly determined voice. ‘‘It is our last 
chance. We must crush in the Western 
Front before the Americans are in force. 
We must stake all upon it. There is, per- 
haps, just time.”’ 

He looked up as his hand reached for the 

en. 

“And if we fail?” 

The general permitted himself an elo- 
quent shrug of the shoulders. 

He signed the order—sat staring at the 
far window. 

“Tf we fail,” he said suddenly at last, 
“then somehow—we’ll cheat them of their 
victory!” 

“‘We will at least endeavor to preserve 
our honor, Majestdt,’’ said the general 
solemnly. 

What was that ironic echo in his pro- 
phetic soul? 


So I search for the roads that are smooth and 
straight, and I skirt all the hills and dales; 

I never roam very far from home, for somehow 
my courage fails ; 

I live in the clouds when I journey forth, 
though the clouds are another’s dust, 

But I grip my wheel with a Spartan zeal, 
and say: “‘In the Lord I trust!” 


And often, how often, they’ve towed me home 
at the cost of a five or ten! 

I'd dream of the day of the one-horse shay, 
and wish I'd been living then. 

And oh, the abuse that I’ve had to bear when 
we'd block up_a road or pass! 

They'd howl and groan: ‘‘Get the ether 
cone!” But I knew she wanted gas. 


And yet with it all she’s a good old friend, 
though I know that the day is near 

When death will steal into each slow wheel 
and into the running gear ; 

But this do I swear: She shall rust in peace, 
with no eyes but mine to see; 

I’ve suffered much from her friction clutch; 
but she’s been a loyal bus to me. 

: —W. Dayton Wegefarih. 


Doughboy Oratory 


ANY picturesque stories have been 

brought back to America from the 
battlefields of France and Belgium about 
our doughboys. One of the best of them, 
typical of the boys themselves and of their 
ability to do the right thing at the right 
time, was told by Raymond B. Fosdick at 
the first winter meeting of the Southern 
Society in New York. Mr. Fosdick has 
been looking out for the morale of Amer- 
ican soldiers since the beginning of the war. 
This is his story: 

“T was billeted one night in a ruin that 
had at one time been a dwelling. Great 
holes gaped in the roof and the walls. 
With me there were five American dough- 
boys—a corporal and four privates. They 
were hard and tough customers, and did 
not care who knew it. Why, gentlemen, 
their language would have blistered the 
skin of Satan himself. 

““In poking about the ruins they discov- 
ered a French peasant family cowering in a 
very small cellar, where they had taken 
refuge from the retreating Germans. The 
family was almost starved and we found 
that the peasant woman’s infant had died a 
short time before for lack of nourishment. 

“Those tough doughboys drew off to a 
corner of the ruins, put their heads together, 
dug down into their pockets, contributed 
to a general fund, and then disappeared 
into the night. In the early morning they 
returned, bearing a barrel of flour for which 
they must have paid a fabulous sum, as 
well as a large supply of other articles of 
food and clothing. 

“Tn some unexplained manner they had 
succeeded in obtaining a small white cas- 
ket; and in the early gray light of a new 
day the body of the baby was tenderly 
buried in a grave the boys had dug. As 
the sma]] mound of earth was heaped above 
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HOW LONG 


WILL YOUR CAR LAST ? 


“The life of an automobile —and its efficiency in day by day 
service—depends upon correct lubrication. And correct lubri- 
cation is a simple matter of finding the right lubricating oil.’’ 


Te right lubricating oil must be of uniformly 
it must show a high fire 
point (the lowest temperature at which the oil will 
burn); and it must leave a low carbon residue. 


QUAKER STATE MEDIUM 


correct viscosity; 


The Certified Oil 


is analyzed and tested by an expert chemist who 
certifies to a uniformly correct viscosity, or “‘body,”’ 
that will prevent friction between moving parts of 
your engine; to a fire point of not less than 505°, - 
which proves that the oil will. not evaporate or 
“burn up” under high engine heat; and to a carbon 


residue of less than 55/100 of 1% — 


the lowest carbon residue of any oil 


carrying as high a fire point. 


The Franklin Automobile Company recom- 
mends the use of Quaker State Medium above all 


other oils because it stands every test. 


Write for Booklet “A” telling how to increase 
the efficiency and lengthen the life of your car. 


-PHINNY BROS. CO. 
OIL CITY, PA. 


(Makers also of Quaker State Tractor Oil, Quaker 
State Transmission Oil, Quaker State Cup Grease, 
Quaker State Graphite Grease, and Quaker State 


Cold Test Oil). 
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can keep it as clean and white as new. 


311 Walnut Ave., Cantcn, Chio 
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ans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


By simply following directions and sprinkling a 
| little Sani-Flush into your closet bowl regularly you 


No scrubbing, no scouring, no dipping out of water is 
necessary. Incrustations, stains and even rust marks dis- 
appear. Odors are eliminated because by thoroughly 
cleansing, Sani-Flush does away with their cause. 


Ask your dealer at once for Sani-Flush. If he is unable to supply you 
immediately, send us 25c (stamps or coin) for a full size can postpaid. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 


Canadian Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd.,Toronto 
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the grave with gentle hands those five 
tough doughboys scattered some blood-red 
poppy blossoms upon it. 

“The French mother, who had main- 
tained a stoic calm throughout the night, 
poured forth her passionate gratitude to the 
boys, who understood not one solitary 
word of it. But when she stopped, the big 
red-headed corporal, instinctively realizing 
that there should be some response, mus- 
tered up every bit of French he knew, 
dug his toe into the earth and, as his four 
companions twirled their steel helmets 
uncomfortably, said simply: 

“Vive la France!” 


If Your Radiator’ ’ 
Sprinkles theRoad 


Y OU have two alternatives in getting a 
permanent leak repair:— 


Lay your car up for a costly soldering job—or pour 
some SE-MENT-OL Liquid into the radiator and keep 
right on driving. Both do permanent work—one by 
building metal in and over the leak; the other by forming 
a metal-like deposit in and over it. 


But the advantages of convenience and economy are all with 


SE-MENT-OL 


(Liquid) 
The Radiator Cement 


This remarkable liquid combines with the water and circu- 
lates harmlessly with it. When it strikes the air at a leak, 
the oxygen starts a congealing action, forming a tough, 
permanent seal that will stand 500 pounds’ pressure. 


Even cracked waterjackets are permanently repaired with 
SE-MENT-OL. (For an object lesson in SE-MENT-OL’s 
work, make the sprinkling can test pictured here, using 
hot water.) Probably your dealer carries 
SE-MENT-OL Liquid. If not, send us 
75 cents for a can and name your dealer. 
Also made in Powder form, same price. 

Other Norwesco Products—SKALEX, The 


Radiator Cleaner,75c; Canada,85c. TOP DRESS- 
ING, for leather and Pantasote, pints, 75c; quarts, 


Ghosts of the Argonne 


OU can hear them at night when the 
moon is hidden; 
They sound like the rusile of winter leaves, 
Or lone lost winds that arise, wnbidden, 
Or rain that drips from the forest eaves, 
As they glide again from their silent crosses 
To meet and talk of their final fight, 
Where over the group some stark tree tosses 
Its eerie shadow across the night. 


If yow ll take some night with its moonless 
weather, 
I know you will reason beyond a doubt 
That the rain and the wind and the leaves to- 
gether 
Are making the sounds you will hear about: 
The wintry rusile of dead leaves falling, 
Thewhisperingwindthrough themattedglen; 
But I can swear it’s a sergeant calling 
The ghostly roll of his squad again. 


Over 2,000,000 
Cans Sold 


RENTS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Lge 


Mthace convents 10 1 Ss 


$1.25; Canada, $1.00 and $1.60. MOHAIR DRESS- 
ING, for mohair tops and all top linings, pints, 75c; 
quarts, $1.25; Canada, $1.00 and $1.60. UTILITY 
BLACK, dries hard and glossy in one hour, half 
pints, 60c; pints, $1.00; Canada, 80c and $1.30. 
VALVE COMPOUND, for easy valve grinding, 
4-ounce double-end can, 40c; one-pound shop can, 


They talk of war and its crimson glory, 
And laugh at the trick which Fate has played; 
And over and over they tell the story 
Of aes final charge through the Argonne 
glade ; 


$1.00; Canada, 45c and $1.15. mo Ae 


The Northwestern Chemical Co. 
123 State Street Marietta, Ohio, U.S. A. 


“like putting a new 
film in a Kodak” 


AWN Seapeies you use Colgate’s Handy Grip 
Shaving Stick, you can renew the 
soap as easily as you replace the film in a 
Kodak. It is made to be used that way— 
for convenience and economy. 

You will notice that the “‘socket”’ of the Handy Grip 


is threaded. When your soap is nearly gone, get a 
Colgate ‘‘ Refill’? Stick, which costs less than a com- 


(GE plete Grip and is threaded to fit the socket. Unscrew 
oo the last of the soap (using a knife-blade like a screw- 
driver) and screw in the ‘“ Refill.”’ 

Wet the Then add still another economy by sticking the un- 
Sag praes . screwed stub on the end of the ‘“‘ Refill’”—there are 
° Baie fe 50 cool, comfortable Colgate shaves saved that way. 

“Refill” — 

it etloks COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 New York 
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But gathering in by hill and hollow | 
With their ghostly tramp on the rr 
soaked loam, “i 
There is one set rule which the clan » 
follow: ei 
They never speak of returning home. | 


They whisper still of the rifles’ clatter, 

The riveting racket machine guns gave, 
Until dawn comes and the clan must sea 
As each one glides to his waiting grave; 

But here at the end of their last endeavor 
However their stark dreams leap the fo 
There is one set rule they will keep fore, 
“Death to the Phantom who speaks 
home!”’ : a 
—Grantland Rice, Third Arm, 
_ 
No Man’s Land 7 
HOU flame-scourged scar athwart 
breast of Earth, = 
Pock-marked, intrenched, wire fettt 
strand on strand— fee 
Clear-sighted warriors gave thy title birth 
“The shells fell thick to-day on No Mo 
Land.” i 
| 


Aye, ““No Man’s Land.” So shall it eve; 
From this day forth. Men’s prayers, 
last wan sigh, | 
The tears of womankind, thou gaunt G 
semane, 
Have signed and sealed forever, and 
aye! 
From this day forth, that sacred plot 
ground— 
Each foot, each yard, each blood bes) 
tered rod— 
No human ownership shall know, by met 
bound. é 
’Tis no man’s land, indeed. That 1 
belongs to God! —Frank Welle, 
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y Masterly motored, the Auburn Beauty-SIX proves by road performance the 
¢ beauty in its power. Supreme triumph of nineteen years’ successful automobile 
£ engineering, the Beauty-SLX is the season’s outstanding motorcar value. Success 
; crowns success in the Beauty-SLX. 


: Incomparably beautiful, daringly designed, the Beauty-SIX merges 
power and beauty with satisfaction. 


Individuality of lines puts pride in a ride in the Beauty-SLX. 
Mechanically correct the engine performance is characterized by 


Dealers of Standing 


write or wire 


Ar exceptional smoothness and flexibility. 
unusual opportunity Enduring beauty, compelling power in duburn Beauty-SIX create a 
oy pride of possession that is instant — lasting. 
The straight line of the bonnet merging with and continued by the 
DeLuxe Catalogue bevel-edge of the body rail gives an artistic identity motorists so much 
Auburn Beauty-SIX desire. At 40 or 50 miles an hour the Beauty-SLX hugs the road, gives 
now ready in all dependability exhilarating security. 


Two Mopets—0-39 H Five- Passenger Touring 
0-39 K Four-Passenger Smart Tourster 


Lg Smartest color combinations—blue-black, l 5 0) 5 
purple-black and Auburn grey . . 


~ AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


te AUBURN, INDIANA 
| Automobile Engineers for Nineteen Years 
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he meat that is not flesh 


You fast by giving up meat; but you feast on 
more-than-meat when you substitute Golden 
Age Americanized Macaroni. 


PASS ite Fete oteetbnN SONS So ANNAN LR SAECO a AA EE: 


Rater 


The Biggest Food 
‘Value in America 
Lo for 


10 


Write for Miss Yack 
rie Cook Book—it’s 
cludes 22 recipes 
dishes —— tempting 
insure full body not 
and eliminate craving 
Besides 52 delightful 
preparing macaroni, 
and noodles, Miss} 
Cook Book con i 
charts and guides pre 
proper diet for children, £ 
youths, adults, people 
vanced age, invalids, ¢0 
cents and athletes. 


The life-giving, strength-building part of the 
richest Durum Wheat made into the most 


wholesome, nourishing, tempting food. 


sg et 


The Cleveland Macaroni Company 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Modern Macaroni Makers | 


. Calvin saw her with green- 
, a cigarette in painted lips; he 
e blurred applause of men at the 
of Hannah on the stage, dressed 
omen he had seen there. Then 
ened him into a semblance of her 
noteness. 

you,” he said; “and it will have 
1e out. I’m what I am, too, and that 
t make it any easier. Kind of a fool 
y 3 Another girl won’t do. I’ll say 

ght. 

turned and abruptly quitted the 
ad all his hope. 

= 


vi 


EN the furniture Calvin had ordered 
irough the catalogue at Priest’s store 
1 by mountain wagon he placed it in 
om beside the kitchen that was to 
Hannah’s and his. Hannah had 
hree weeks before with Phebe. This 
e sat for 2 long while on the portico 
iouse, facing the rich bottom pastur- 
dhigh verdant range beyond. It was 
‘ternoon and the valley was filled 
golden haze from a sun veiled in 
‘late-spring vapors. An old apple 
y the road was flushed with pink 
ns and a mocking bird was whistling 
lercing sweetness. 

{it would be evening and the frogs 
begin again, the frogs and whip- 
Us. The valley, just as Hannah had 
lonely. He stirred and later got 
‘supper—in the kitchen where 
ning was new. 

he following morning he left Green- 
settlement; it was Friday, and 
‘he returned with Ettie, his sister. 
as remarkably like him—tall and 
ith a gaunt face and steady blue 
Older than Calvin, she had settled 
complete acquiescence with what- 
> brought; no more for her than the 
z of her brother’s house. Calvin 
e efficient manner in which she 
their material affairs wondered at 
that she had not been married. 
unaccountable, but none more so 
elf, with his unquenchable long- 


Tetreated to the back of his being. 
r spoke of her. Indeed he tried to 
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put her from his thoughts, and with a 
measure of success. But it never occurred 
to him to consider any other girl; that 
possibility was closed. Those he saw—and 
they were uniformly kind, even inviting— 
were dull after Hannah. 

Instead he devoted himself to the equiv- 
alent, in his undertakings, of Httie’s quiet 
capability. The following year a small 
number of the steers grazing beyond the 
road were his; in two years more Senator 
Alderwith died, and there was a division of 
his estate, in which Calvin assumed large 
liabilities, paying them as he had con- 
tracted. The timber in Sugarloaf Valley 
drew speculators—he sold options and 
bought a place in the logging development. 

It seemed to him that he grew older, in 
appearance anyhow, with exceptional ra- 
pidity; his face grew leaner and his beard, 
which he continued to shave, was soiled 
with gray hair. 

He avoided the Braleys and their clear- 
ing; and when circumstance drew him into 
conversation with Richmond or Hosmer he 
studiously spoke of indifferent things. He 
heard nothing of Hannah. Yet he learned 
in the various channels of communication 
common to remote localities that Rich- 
mond Braley was doing badly. Hosmer 
went to bank in one of the newly prosper- 
ous towns of West Virginia and appar- 
ently left all family obligations hehind; 
Susan died of lung fever; and then, at the 
post office, Calvin was told that Richmond 
himself was dangerously sick. 

He left the mail with Ettie at his door 
and rode on, turning for the first time in 
nine years into the narrow valley of the 
Braleys’ home. The place had been neg- 
lected until it was hardly distinguishable 
from the surrounding tangled wild. Such 
sheep as he saw were in wretched condi- 
tion, wild and massed with filth and burs. 

Mrs. Braley was filling a large glass flask 
with hot water for her husband; and to 
Calvin’s surprise a child, with a quantity of 
straight pale-brown hair and wide-opened 
hazel-brown eyes, was seated watching her 
in the kitchen. 

“How is Richmond?” he asked, his gaze 
straying unconsciously to the girl. 

“Kingdom come’s how he is,” Lucy 
Braley replied. ‘““Yes,; and the poorhouse 


’ 


LONELY VALLEYS 


will end us unless Hosmer has a spark of 
good feeling. I sent him a postal card to 
come a long while back, but he hasn’t so 
much as answered. Here, Lucy’’—she 
turned to the child—‘“‘run up with this.”’ 

“Lucy?” Calvin Stammark asked when 
they were alone. 

“Been here two weeks,’ Mrs. Braley 
told him. ‘What will become of her’s 
beyond me. She is Hannah’s daughter, and 
Hannah is dead.” 

_ There was a sharp constriction of Cal- 
vin’s heart. Hannah’s daughter, and Han- 
nah was dead. 

_ “So far as I know,” the other continued 
in a strained metallic voice, “the child’s 
got no father you could fix. Hannah wrote 
the name was Lucy Vibard, and she’d 
called her after me. But when I asked her, 
she didn’t seem to know anything about it. 

“Hannah was alone and dog-poor when 
she died, that’s certain. Like everything 
else I can lay mind on she came to a bad 
end—Lord reckons where Phebe is. I 
always thought you were weak-fingered to 
let Hannah go—with that house built and 
all. I suppose maybe you weren’t, though; 
well out of a slack bargain.’ 

Calvin Stammark scarcely heard her; his 
being was possessed by the pitiable image 
of Hannah dying alone and dog-poor. He 
had always pictured her—except in the fleet 
vision of debasement—as young and grace- 
ful and disturbing. Without further speech 
he left the kitchen and crossed the house to 
the shut parlor. It was screened against 
the day, dim and musty and damp. The 
orange plush of the chairs and the narrow 
uncomfortable sofa, carefully dusted, was 
as bright as it had been when he had last 
seen it—was it ten years ago? 

Here she had stood, her fingers tapping 
on the table, when he had made the unfor- 
tunate remark about Phebe; the lamplight 
had illuminated her right cheek. Here she 
had proclaimed her impatience with Green- 
stream, with its loneliness, her desire for 
life. Here he had lost her. A sudden need 
to see Hannah’s daughter invaded him and 
he returned to the kitchen. 

The child was present, silent, with Han- 
nah’s eyes, Hannah’s hair. Seated by 
Richmond Braley’s bed he instantly per- 
ceived that the old man was dying; and 
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| Straight 


Bones 
That Grew 
Straight in 

Educator 

Shoes 


That Were 
Bent by | 
Pointed 
Shoes 


MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 


Dull Calf Blucher Black Kid Laced Misses’,Children’s 
Educator for Educator for and Infants’ 


Men Women Laced Educator 


Shoe Com-. 


fort For Curivilians 
HOUSANDS of men in 


the service eagerly acknow]- 

edge their gratitude to the army 
shoe. Gratitude for freedom 
from corns, bunions, callouses, 
ingrown nails, fallen arches— 
those tortures they used to buy 
. - ce . 29 
in pointed  stylish’’ shoes. 

When they leave the service 
these soldiers will not willingly 
go back to these tortures. Not 
when they have a real successor 
to the army shoe in the Educator 
—the shoe that lets the feet 
grow as they should. Because 
the Educator, in addition to 
giving absolute foot-freedom, is 
shapely and good-looking. 

RICE & HUTCHINS 


JC ATOR 
HOE 


REG. U.5. PAT, OFF. 


The whole family needs them. 
Equip them all. In buying, though, 
always be sure the word EDUCATOR 
appears on the sole. There is no 
protection stronger than this famous 
trade mark which guarantees that be- 
hind every part of the shoe stands a 
responsible manufacturer. 

READ THIS UNUSUAL BOOK 

It’scalled “Bent Bones Make Frantic 
Feet,” and it will tell you surprising 
facts. Free. Write today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the Famous All-America Shoe for 
Men—“The Shoe that’s STANDARDIZED” 


—————————______________ ______________ 
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The Gibtiogalete: of 
William Rogers and his Son 


JUST AS 1847 ROGERS BROS, IS THE STANDARD OF VALUE IN THE bak 


HEAVIER WARE, SO IN THE LESS COSTLY GRADE WM. ROGERS & SON 
IS KNOWN TO BE THE BEST AT THE PRICE, 


Lincoln Pattern Individual Salad Forks, $3.50 the half dozen, at your dealer’s 


“It’s Beautiful!” 


** The Best at the Price” 


Carried by your dealer in patterns of artistic beauty and 
excellent workmanship, the silverplate marked Wm. Rogers 
& Son makes possible the complete and correct appoint- 
ment of the home table at a cost surprisingly moderate. 


Send for “ Silverplate Pocketbook” with dainty Pattern Leaflets 


WM. ROGERS MFG. CO. || 


The International Silver Co., Successor 


: i 
Meriden, Conn. 


Bears the guarantee of The International Silver Co. 
Also made in Canada by The Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


a7 


Holds Your % a = 
Own Things—All You Want to Take 


Tre a FITALL with you next time 


FITALL. So whatever fittings you put 
in, stay in! 

These practical, durable kits for men 
and women come (empty or fitted) in at- 
tractive waterproofed fabrics and flexible 
leathers. Priced as low as $1.50. 


you travel. Carry along your own 

toilet articles, all in this one neat 
case, for handy use in Pullman-car 
wash-room or hotel bedroom. 


The Fitall’s adjustable straps let you 
make as many spaces as you have things 
to put in. Then the straps pull tight, 
; loop and lock underneath through a pat- 
‘ ented no-metal device exclusive with the 


EISEMAN, KAYE CO., Man 


5 eon 


the genuine. Please look for it. And write 
us if your dealer can’t supply you; we’ll 
tell you one who can, and also send free 
descriptive booklet. 


ufacturers, CHICAGO—NEW YORK 


eae ANS 


eae CA 
on 


The FITALL label insures your getting 


mentally he composed the urgent message 
to be sent to Hosmer. But that failed to 
settle the problem of Lucy’s safety—Han- 
nah’s Lucy, who might have been his too. 
The resolving of that difficulty slowly took 
form in his thoughts. There was no need 
to discuss it with Ettie—his duty, yes, and 
his desire were clear. 

He took her home directly after Rich- 
mond’s funeral, an erratic wind blowing her 
soft loose hair against his face as he drove. 


Vit 


HERE had been additions to Calvin 

Stammark’s house—the half story 
raised, and its length increased by a room. 
This was now furnished as the parlor and 
had an entrance from the porch extended 
across the face of the dwelling; the middle 
lower room was his; the chamber designed 
for his married life was a seldom used din- 
ing room; while Ettie and Lucy wereabove. 
A number of sheds for stabling and im- 
plements, chicken coops and pigpen had 
accumulated at the back; the corn and 
buckwheat climbed the mountain; and the 
truck patch was wide and prolific. 

A narrow strip separated the house from 
the public road, bright, in season, with the 
petunias and cinnamon pinks Ettie tended; 
and the flowers more than anything else at- 
tracted Hannah’s daughter. Calvin talked 
with her infrequently, but a great deal of 
his silent attention was directed at the child. 

Already Lucy had a quality of appeal to 
which he watched Ettie respond. The 
latter took a special interest in making 
Lucy as pretty as possible; in the afternoon 
she would dress her in sheer white with a 
ribbon in her hair. She spared Lucy many 
of the details of housework in which the 
latter could have easily assisted her; and 
when Calvin protested she replied that she 
was so accustomed to doing that it was 
easier for her to go ahead. 

Calvin’s feelings were mixed. At first he 
had told himself that Lucy would be, in a 
way, his daughter; he would bring her up 
as his own; and in the end what he had 
would be hers, just as it should have been 
Hannah’s. However, his attitude was 
never any that might be recognized as that 
of parenthood. He never grew completely 
accustomed to her presence, she was always 
a subject of interest and speculation. He 
continued to get pleasure from her slender 
graceful being and the little airs of delicacy 
she assumed. : 

He was conscious, certainly, that Lucy 
was growing older—yet not so fast as he— 
but he had a shock of surprise when she 
informed him that she was fifteen. Calvin 
pinched her cheek and, sitting on the porch, 
heard her within issuing a peremptory 
direction to Ettie. The elder made no reply 
and, he knew, did as Lucy wished. This 
disturbed him. There wasn’t a finer woman 
living than Ettie Stammark, and he didn’t 
propose to have Lucy impudent with her. 
Lucy, he decided, was getting a little 
beyond them. She was quick at her lessons, 
the Greenstream teacher said. Lucy would 
have considerable property when he died; 
he’d like her to have all the advantages 
possible; and—very suddenly—Calvin de- 
cided to send her away to school, to Stan- 
wick, the small city between which and 
home the Greenstream stage drove. 

She returned from her first term at 
Christmas, full of her experiences with 
teachers and friends, to which Ettie and he 
listened with absorbed attention. Now she 
seemed farther from him than before; and 
he saw that a likeness to Hannah was 
increasing; not in appearance—though 
that was not dissimilar—but in the quality 
that had established Hannah’s difference 
from other girls, the quality for which he 
had never found a name. ‘The assumptions 
of Lucy’s childhood had become strongly 
marked preferences for the flowers of exist- 
ence, the ease of the portico rather than the 
homely labor of the back of the house. 

Neither his sister nor he resented this or 
felt that Lucy was evading her just duties; 
rather they enjoyed its difference from their 
own practical existence and affairs. They 
could afford to have her in fresh laundered 
frills and they secretly enjoyed the manner 
in which she instructed them in social con- 
ventions. 

At her home-coming for the summer she 
brought to an end the meals in the kitchen; 
but when she left once more for Stanwick 
and school, Ettie and Calvin, without 
remark, drifted back to the comfortable 
convenience of the table near the cooking 
stove. 

This period of Lucy’s experience at an 
end, she arrived in Greenstream on a hot 


March 1 


still June evening. Neither Calvin } 
sister had been able to go to Ste 
the school commencement, and 
been too late to meet the stage, 
refreshing cold water in the 
basin by the kitchen door he y 
room for a presentable necktie a 
kerchief—Lucy was very severe 
latter—and then walked into the 
room. 4 
The lamp was not yet lighted, th 
illusive, tender, and his heart 
contracted at the youthful bu 
back turned toward him. Sh 
slowly, a hand resting on the 
Calvin Stammark’s senses swam. 
confusion invaded him, pierced by 
unutterable longing. 
“‘Hannah,”’ he whispered. 
She smiled and advanced; but, 
pounding, Calvin retreated. H 
something reasonable, tell her 
were glad to have her back- 
leave them again. She kissed h' 
eyes shut, the touch of her li 
about him the parlor of the B 
stiffly arranged furniture with i 
the varnished fretwork of the o 
pink glow of the lamp. 
She was Hannah! The resemblay 
so perfect—her cheek’s turn, 
sweet with a trace of petulance, het 
that it was sustained in a floo 
through the commonplace rey 
supper. It was as if the eig 
since Hannah, his Hannah, was 
had been nothing, the passage of t 
His love for her was unchanged- 
at least was a difference; it 
keener; exactly as if during the 
their intimacy he had been ob 
away from her for a while. 
She accompanied Ettie to 
and Calvin sat on the porch in 
ing darkness throbbing. with | 
perfumed with drifting locust bloo 
stellation by constellation the si 
mered into being. Hannah, Lu 
mingled and in his fiber were 
He gave himself up to the bea 
passion, purified and intense 
patience and wanting, amazed 
acle that had brought back 
infinitely desirable. : 
He forgot his age, and preparii 
night saw with a sense of person 
his seamed countenance refle 
mirror of the bureau. Yet in 
wasn’t old — forty-something — 
fifty. He was as hard and nearly 
as a hickory sapling. There w: 
in which he found vast ec 
prime, the very prime of life. if 


Hs enormous difficulty w: 
bring Lucy to the unde 
his new—but it was the old- 
toward her. If she had never b 
pletely familiar to him, ass 
made him a solid recognized 
existence; if not exactly a fath 
at the very least. Calvin reali 
would be profoundly shoe 
abrupt revelation of his fee 
was for the time in no hurry to 
the desired change in their 
His life had been so long emp 
enough to dwell on the great h 
his repossession. 

This, he knew, could not 
at present, to-day, it was alm 
Before he was aware, the summer 
the mountains were sheeted in 
he was still dreaming, put 
actuality before them. ‘ 

The logging in Sugarloaf 
grown to an operation of impo 
a great deal of his time was spent 
the spur of railroad creep forw: 
clearing of new sections; sa 
camps were in course of erection 
had been a still green cleft in the 
was filled with human activi 
secured an advantageous positiol 
young man from the part of the 
inhabited by the Stammark family, 
Deakon, and consulted with him frec? 
in connection with his interests. | 

Wilmer was to the last degree d 
able; a large grave individual who 
serious interest in the welfare of his 
and supported established custo 
institutions. He sang in a resoundin 
tone with the Methodist Church ch 
dignified bearing gave weight to the? 
board; .and he accumulated a §? 
growing capital at the Greenst 
An admirable individual, Calvin 

(Continued on Page 45) — 
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Insist 

on seeing the 

“KITCHEN MAID.” Be 

certain you are securing the best 

cabinet value on the market before ordering — 


before it is too late to change your mind. A combi- 
nation of 38 more conveniences not found in other than the 
|Kitchen Maid. Smooth surfaces—round, dustless corners. Most 
sanitary cabinet ever built. Made in beautiful Golden Oak and § 
Snowy White Enamel. Write for your nearest dealer’s name and Sc eV 

address. Handsomely illustrated descriptive booklet free. . j Be sure the 


“Let the ‘KITCHEN MAID’ be your kitchen aid.” 
WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. Andrews, Ind. 


cabinet you buy 
bears this trade-mark 
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aIROM the very first the Velie has won dis- 


tinction in service due to its unusual values. 


the Velie award of merit. Bigger, Better, 
More Power is a fundamental Velie principle, 
a principle embodied in the construction 
values of Velie Continental Motor, Timken Axles and 
Bearings, Disc Clutch, long, underslung Springs; every 
feature of like grade. 


The Velie principle is further apparent in the extra 
roomy bodies designed by Velie master body-builders, 
in the deep and restful upholstery, in the hand-tailored 
top and in the lasting mirror finish. 


NOW, AT TES PRICE, VELIE VALUES 
MEAN MORE THAN EVER 


Compare cars. Compare them feature by feature for power, 
for smoothness, for appearance, for comfort, for price, for 
everything you desire in the automobile you. buy. 


On such a comparison we are well satisfied to leave the Velie 
to your judgment. 


Seven models now available, including Touring Car, Road- 
sters, Sedan, Cabriolet and Sport Model. Catalog on request. 


Dealers in open territory should investigate 
our proposition 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION, MOLINE, ILL. 


BUILDERS of AUTOMOBILES, MOTOR TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
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_ (Continued from Page 42) 
ended to him the wide hospitality of 


use. 
xy apparently had little to say to 
er Deakon; indeed, when he was not 
at, to their great delight she imitated 
aliberate balanced speech. She said 
ne was too solemn—an opinion with 
Calvin privately agreed—and made 
everent play on his name and the 
he should occupy in the church. It 
d that she took a special delight in 
ing him; and on an occasion when 
, had made up his mind to reprove 
r this, he was surprised by Wilmer’s 
st to speak to him outside. 
mer Deakon said abruptly: ‘‘Lucy 
are promised to each other.” 
vin stood gazing at him in a lowering, 
ete surprise, at a loss for words, when 
her continued with an intimation of 
‘culiar qualifications for matrimony, 
controvertible fact that he could and 
take care of Lucy. He stopped at 
»propriate moment and waited con- 
ly for Calvin Stammark’s approval. 
latter, out of a gathering, immeasur- 
‘age, almost shouted “‘You get to 
i my place!” 
mer Deakon was astounded but 
vise unshaken. ‘“That’s no way to 
ra decent man and a proper ques- 
he replied. ‘‘Lucy and I want to be 
xd. There’s nothing wrong with that. 
ou look as if I had offered to disgrace 
Why, Mr. Stammark, you can’t keep 
rever. I reckon it’ll be hard on you to 
aer go, but you must make up your 
jo it some day. She’s willing, and you 
all about me. Then Lucy won’t be 
vay from you-all. I’ve cleared the 
up and the bettom of our house is 
ght now in Sugarloaf.” 
vin’s anger sank before a sense of 
ssness at this latter fact. Wilmer was 
ag a house for her just as he had 
for Hannah. He remembered his 
t and pride as it had approached 
etion; he remembered the evening, 
twenty years ago, when he had sat 
> bank across the road and seen it 
d. Then he had ridden, without 
g to fix up, to the Braleys’; Hannah 
‘olded him as they sat in the parlor. 
must speak to Lucy,” he said in-a 
nt, weary tone. 
eheaded he walked over into the pas- 
10w his. The cattle moved vaguely 
2 gloom, with softly blowing nos- 
and the streams were like smooth 
tibbons. When he returned to his 
the lights were out, Wilmer Deakon 
yne and Lucy was in bed. 
again examined his countenance in 
irror, but now he was surprised that 
| not haggard with age. It seemed 
wenty more years had been added to 
ince supper. He wondered if there 
ver been another man who had lost 
e twice. Now he saw that he had 
blind fool for not speaking in the 
usk when Lucy had come back from 


y, it developed, had spoken to Ettie, 
lere was a general discussion of her 
at breakfast. 

in carried away from it a persistent 
' of dissatisfaction, but for this he 
ind no tangible reason. Of course, he 
iy argued, the girl could not be ex- 
| to show her love for Wilmer pub- 
it was enough if he had been assured 
trength; the fact of her agreement 
him, final. 

went about his daily activities with a 
absent-mindedness, with a dragging 
it. A man was coming from Wash- 
( to see him in the interest of a new 
eth permanent fencing, and he met 


t the post office, listened to a loud 
‘ul greeting with a marked inatten- 
1 


| salesman was named Martin Eckles, 
2» was fashionably dressed in a suit of 
rd’s check bound with braid, and 
flashing ring—a broad gold band set 
1 mystic symbol in rubies and dia- 
i. After his supper at the hotel he 
1, following Calvin’s direction, the 
‘distance to the latter’s house, where 
{and Ettie Stammark and Lucy were 
on the porch. 

‘tin Eckles, it developed, was a fluent 


ay experiences and wit. He was 
an Calvin, but older than Wil- 
Jeakon, and a little fat. He had a 
Mustache cut above his lip, and 

aved ruddy cheeks with a tinge of 
about his ears. Drawing out his 
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monologue entertainingly he gazed re- 
peatedly at Lucy. Calvin lost the sense of 
most that the other said; he was immersed 
in the past that had been made the present 
and then denied to him—it was all before 
him in the presence of Lucy, of Hannah 
come back with the unforgetable and magic 
danger of her appeal. 


Ix 


N THE extension of his commercial 

activity Martin Eckles kept his room at 
the Greenstream Hotel and employed a 
horse and buggy for his excursions through- 
out the county. It had become his habit to 
sit through the evenings on the Stammark 
porch, where his flood of conversation never 
lessened. Lucy scarcely added a phrase to 
the sum of talk. She rocked in her chair 
with a slight endless motion, her dreaming 
gaze fixed on the dim valley. 

Wilmer Deakon, on the occasion of his first 
encounter with Eckles at the Stammarks’, 
acknowledged the other’s presence and 
stood waiting for Lucy to proceed with him 
to the parlor. But Lucy apparently was 
unconscious of this; she sat calm and 
remote in her crisp white skirts, while 
Wilmer fidgeted at the door. 

Soon, however, she said: ‘For goodness’ 
sake, Wilmer, whatever’s the matter with 
you? Can’t you find a chair that suits you? 
You make a person nervous.” 

At the same time she rose ungraciously 
and followed him into the house. 

Wilmer came out, Calvin thought, in an 
astonishingly short while. Courting was 
nothing like it had been in his day. The 
young man muttered an unintelligible sen- 
tence that, from the occasion, could be 
interpreted as a good night, and strode 
back to the barn and his horse. 

.Martin Eckles said: ‘“‘The love birds 
must have been a little ruffled.” 

And Calvin, with a strong sense of hay- 
ing heard such a thing before, was vaguely 
uneasy. Eckles sat for a long space; Lucy 
didn’t appear, and at last reluctantly the 
visitor rose. But Lucy had not gone to 
bed; she came out on the porch and 
dropped with a flounce into a chair beside 
Calvin. 

““Wilmer’s pestering me to get married 
right away,” she told him; “before ever 
the house is built. He seems to think I 
ought to be just crazy to take him and go 
to that lonely Sugarloaf place.” 

“Tt’s what you promised for,’’ Calvin 
reminded her; “nothing’s turned up you 
didn’t know about.” 

“Tf I did!’”’ she exclaimed irritably. 
“What else is a girl to do, I’d like to ask?”’ 
she demanded. ‘‘It’s just going from one 
stove to another, here. Only it’ll be worse 
in my case—you and Aunt Ettie have been 
lovely to me. I hate to cook!” she cried. 
“And it makes me sick to put my hands in 
greasy dishwater! I suppose that’s wicked, 
but I can’t help it. When I told Wilmer 
that to-night he acted like I’d denied com- 
munion. I can’t help it if the whippoorwills 
make me shiver, can I? Or if I want to see 
a person go by once in a while. I—I don’t 
want to be bad—or to hurt you or Wilmer. 
Oh, I’ll settle down, there’s nothing else to 
do; I’ll marry him and get old before my 
time, like the others.” 

Calvin Stammark leaned forward, his 
hands on his knees, and stared at her in 
shocked amazement—Hannah in every 
accent and feeling. The old sense of danger 
and helplessness flooded him. He thought 
of Phebe with her dyed hair and cigarette- 
stained lips, her stories of the stage and life; 
Calvin thought of Hannah dying alone and 
dog poor. Now Lucy 

“Do you remember anything about 
your mother,”’ he asked, ‘‘and before you 
came here?”’ 

“Only that we were dreadfully unhappy,” 
she told him. ‘‘There was a boarding house 
with actresses washing their stockings in 
the rooms and a landlady they were all 
afraid of. There was beer in the washstand 
pitcher. But that wouldn’t happen to me,” 
she asserted; “‘I’d be different. I might be 
an actress, but in dramas where my hair 
would be down and everybody love me.” 

“You’re going to marry Wilmer Deakon 
and be a proper happy wife!’ he declared, 
bringing his fist down on a hard palm. 
“Get this other nonsense out of your 
head!” 

Suddenly he was trembling at the old 
catastrophe reopened by Lucy. His love 
for her, and his dread, choked him. She 
said nothing more, but sat rigid and pale 
and rebellious. Before long she went in, 
but Calvin stayed facing the darkness, the 
menace of .the lonely valley. Except for 
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@cVSHMAN'TA KHER, 


Ape pure juice of the vanilla bean—aged in wood 
to bring out its mellow flavor and rich, dark color. 
That’s Price’s Vanilla Extract! Not a bit of artificial 
vanillin, coumarin, nor coloring in it. 
So much depends upon the favor of your cakes - 
and puddings, ice cream and candies that you want 
the very best! 


Complete line of Price’s flavors and colors. Send Tropikid 


cut from Extract carton with 3c stamp for our booklet ‘‘ De- AVonING Look for 
licious Desserts.” RACT Freee 


| on Label. 
PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT COMPANY 


CHICAGO In Business 66 Years U.S. A. 


— $900.00 


for your Spare lime 


eI IIS is theramountathaaseorestot Gur 


active workers earn each year. 


In the next few months nearly a half million sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman will be placed. 


Our representatives will make lib- 
eral profits amounting to thousands 


of dollars on these subscriptions. 


WHY NOT become one of these 
successful money-makers? 

The work is easy and pleasant. It may all be done 
in evenings or other odd hours. And the profits 
are very liberal. 


The coupon will bring you full details of how you 
can earn $10.00 a week extra from the very start. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
919 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: —Tell me all about your spare-time money-making plan. I’m interested. 


Name 


Address 


City 
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”* Automatic 
¥ Feed 


Small Drills, Too 


An Automatic feed that takes the 
place of human skill and sense of touch! 


The mechanic is hand-feeding a deli- 
cate drill in tough material. A ticklish 
job! The slightest over-feed—some- 
times only the twitch of a muscle, and 
Snap! The drill is gone! 


The Automatic Friction and Ratchet 
Feed of the “YANKEE” Bench Drill 
would feed the same drill through the 
same cut without variation of pressure 
or sudden strain; without even 
requiring special attention from 
the operator. 


Just place your work and turn 
crank. The Friction Feed 
runs the drill rapidly down 
to contact. Saves time! 


Then the Ratchet Feed 
takes hold and gives you 
an absolutely uniform feed 


pressure throughout the cut. 
Saves drills! 


Feed-shifter at top of 
spindle; Speed-shifter be- 
tween small bevel 
gears. Both shown’ 
in illustration. 


“YANKEE Bench Drill 


Nos 1005. Two speeds, 3-jaw chuck, 
olds drills up to 4% in. Height 28 in. $19 a= 


Price (Philadelphia) . 
No. 1003. 3-jaw chuck, holds drills 

$11.50 
No. 990. “YANKEE” Vise 


up to 4 in. Height 1834 in. Price 
(Philadelphia) . . 
Accurately machined 
sides, ends and bottom, 
for holding work on 
Bench Drills and other 
machine tools. Swivel-jaw for 
taper work; groove for rounds. 


Base 6 in. long, 23¢ in. wide. 
Lan yes Bz 5() 


PLICey. 
Your Dealer Can Supply You 


Write for Free “YANKEE” Tool Book, 
illustrating “YANKEE” Tools in action, 
and easier ways of drilling, boring, tapping, 
and driving screws. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia 
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the lumbermen it would be worse in the 
Sugarloaf cutting. 

Damn the frogs! 

Martin Eckles appeared in the buggy the 
following evening and offered to carry 
Lucy for a short drive to a near-by farm, 
and with an air of indifference she accepted. 
Wilmer didn’t call, and Calvin sat in silent 
perplexity with Ettie. The buggy returned 
later than they had allowed, and Lucy 
went up to bed without stopping on the 
porch. 

The next morning Ettie, with something 
in her hand, came out to Calvin at the 
stable shed. 

“T found this in Lucy’s room,” she said 
simply. 

It was Martin: Eckles’ gold ring, set with 
the insigne in rubies, suspended in a loop of 
ribbon. 

A cold angry certitude formed in his 
being. What a criminal fool he had been! 
What a blind booby! His only remark, 
however, brought a puzzled expression to 
Ettie’s troubled countenance. Calvin 
Stammark said ‘“‘Phebe Braley.’”’ He was 
silent for a little, his frowning gaze fixed 
beyond any visible object, then he added: 
“Put that back where you found it and 
forget everything.” 

Ettie laid a hand on his sleeve. ‘Now, 
Calvin,” she begged, her voice low and 
strained, ““promise me B 

“Forget everything!’ he repeated harshly. 

His face was dark, forbidding, the lines 
deeply bitten about a somber mouth, his 
eyes were like blue ice. He walked into 
Greenstream, where he saw the proprietor 
of the small single hotel; then, back to his 
room, he unwrapped from oiled’ leather a 
heavy blued revolver; and soon after he 
saddled his horse and was clattering in a 
sharp trot in the opposite direction from 
the village. 

It was dark when he dismounted and 
swung the saddle from the horse to its tree. 
Familiar details kept him a long while, his 
hands were steady but slow, automatic in 
movement. He went in through the kitchen 
by Ettie to his room, where after a little 
he rewrapped the revolver and laid it back 
in an accustomed place. Supper was ready 
by the stove, in spite of Lucy’s sharp com- 
ment, and Ettie was solicitous of his every 
possible need. He ate methodically what 
was offered, and afterward filled and lighted 
his pipe. It soon went out. Once, on the 
porch, he leaned toward Lucy and awk- 
wardly touched her shoulder. 


x 


ILMER came. He was late, and Lucy 

said in a weary voice, “I’ve got a 
headache to-night. Do you mind if we stay 
out here in the cool?”’ 

He didn’t, and his confident, familiar 
planning took the place of Martin Eckles’ 
more exciting narratives. 

The next day, past noon, the proprietor 
of the Greenstream Hotel left an excited 
group of men to stop Calvin as he drove in 
from Sugarloaf Valley. 

The former cried: ‘‘ Eckles has been shot 
and killed. First they found the horse and 
buggy by the road, and then Martin Eckles. 
He had fallen out. One bullet did it.” 

“That’s too bad,’’ Calvin said evenly. 
““Lawlessness ought to be put down.’”’ He 
had known Solon Entreken all his life. The 
ae gaze of two men encountered and 

e 


Then “TI’ll never say anything against - 


that,” the other pronounced. “It’s mighty 
strange who could have shot Eckles and 
got clear away. That’s what he did, in 
spite of hell and the sheriff.”’ 

Turning, after inevitable exclamations, 
toward home, he found Lucy sitting mood- 
ily on the porch. 

“T’ve got a right ugly piece of news,”’ he 
told her, masking the painful interest with 
which he followed her expression. “‘ Martin 
Eckles was killed yesterday; shot out of 


-the buggy.” 


She grew pale, her breast rose in a sud- 
den gasp and her hands were clenched. 

“Oh!” she cried, horrified. 

But there was nothing in her manner 
beyond the natural -detestation of such 
brutality; nothing, he saw, hidden. 

“He wanted me to go away with him,” 
she swept on, “and get married in Stan- 
wick. Martin wanted me to see the world. 
He said I ought to, and not stay here all 
my life.” 

The misery that settled over her, the 
hopelessness dulling her youth filled him 
with a passionate resentment at the fate 
that made her what she was and seemingly 
condemned her to eternal denial. His love 
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for her—Lucy, Hannah, Hannah, 
was intolerably keen. He went t¢ 
bending with a riven hand on the ¢ 
her chair. 
“Do you want Wilmer?’’ he dem: 
“Do you love him truly? Is he eno’ 
“T don’t know.” Slow tears wi 
cheeks. “TI can’t say. I ought to 
good and faithful, and with some 
that’s enough. But there’s another 
I can’t explain it except to say it’s a | 
excitement for the life Mr. Eckles ¢ 
about, all those lights and restauran 
theaters. Sometimes I think I’ll die, | 
it so much; then it comes over m 
ungrateful I am to you and Aunt 
and I hate myself for the way I, 
Wilmer.” ii 
“Do you love him?” he insisted, 
“Perhaps not like you mean.” 
All that had been so long obscured 
mind and heart slowly cleared to | 
standing—Lucy Braley, Richmond’s 
Phebe; Hannah; and again Luey,, 
Vibard, had this common hunger { 
for brightness; they were as helpless 
grasp as he had been to hold H:| 
Phebe’s return, Martin Eckles—wer 
incidents in a greater inner need. Ir 
it wasn’t wicked; circumstance had 
it seem wrong; Phebe’s greenish ha 
mark of so much spoiled, Hannah 
happy death—were the result of di 
they fretted and bruised, even killed | 
selves, like young gay animals, im| 
animals in a dark lonely inclosure, _ 
They were really finer than the sa| 
women who faded to ugliness in the s\| 
homes of the Greenstream mountain) 
better, for example, than Ettie—it | 
be that they weren’t so good, not so] 
heaven; but they were finer in the 
ner of a blooded horse rebelling agai 
plow traces. They were more elegant) 
mer, with a greater fire. That, too, y| 
secret of their memorable power ove’ 
he wanted a companion different {| 
kitchen drudge; he wanted when | 
turned home at evening a wife coi| 
sweet in crisp white with a yellow | 
about her waist, and-store slippers) 
loved Lucy’s superiority—it was 
ordinary things. “Like a star,” | 


Stammark told himself. 
He, with everything else that h 
bated their desire, deprived them 
very necessities of his adoration, ha 
to blame. | 
“Lucy,” he said, bending over hi 
speaking rapidly, “‘let’s you and me} 
learn all this life together. Let’s run) 
from Greenstream and Wilmer Deak 
even Ettie, what we ought to hold b 
see every theater in the country. I’ 
enough money 4 
The radiance of the gesture by whi 
interrupted his. speech filled him 
pounding joy. 
“Oh, will we she cried; and 
hugged him wildly, her warm youn! 
about his neck. 
“Of course we will,’ he reassure| 
“and right away, to-morrow. Yo) 
me.”’ L 
He felt her lips against his, anc 
more cautiously she took up the in 
ate planning of their purpose. It | 
be ridiculously easy; they would di 
Stanwick in the buggy. 2 

“The hotels and all,’” she continue 
shining eyes; “and nobody will thi 
queer. I’ll be your daughter, like als 

Calvin turned abruptly from he; 
faced the valley saturated with slum | 
sunlight. Lucy hesitated for a mome! 
then fled lightly into the house. A 
little he heard her singing on the 
floor. People wouldn’t think it was 
because she would be his daughter, 
always.” 

Yet he wasn’t old beyond hope 
love—as strong and nearly as spring! 
hickory sapling. He had waited hi 
life for this. Calvin slowly smiled in | 
ness and self-contempt; a pretty figi 
a young girl to admire, he thought, 
the sense of mere physical fitness. Al 
Lucy was supremely happy and safi 
he had accomplished it. He was gla’ 
he had been so industrious and succ 
Luey could have almost anythin’ 
wanted—pretty clothes and rings wil 
jewels, necklaces hung with better 
Seotch pebbles. 

Perhaps when she had seen the w' 
its bigness and noise and confusior 
longing answered, she would turn bi 
him. Already he was oppressed by @ 
of strangeness, of loss at leaving t! 
valleys of home. 
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ERCOATS MACKINAWS- FLANNEL SHIRTS INDIAN BLANKETS MOTOR ROBES'- BED BLANKETS 


To the Merchants of America 


WE are proud to have had a part in the supplying of overcoats and woolen 
goods for our victorious armies. Since 1864, Oregon City Woolens have 
been worn by the men who blazed trails and fought for civilization. 

Even before the war, we were unable to meet the natural demand for 
our goods. But now, with a mill double in size, we are ready to supply our 
old patrons, and new ones, with Oregon City wool products. 


4 
Nad ee = Located in the heart of the great wool country, we have the first choice 
> of fleece as it comes from the clippers’ shears. For 55 years we have woven 
L 


: MADE BY fabrics which stand for beauty, rugged service and wonderful all-wool warmth. 


Lids pe v WOOLER MULL 5 Our Mackinaw fabrics, our Overcoatings, our Flannels, our Robes and 


EGON CITY. ORECON.USA. Blankets, are justly famous. 


FOUNDED-IN f 
1864 et Fs iG Wie 


We tailor Oregon City Mackinaws and Overcoats in our bright, sunny 
shops, in the cheerful atmosphere of the great West. Oregon City designers 
The label that is linked with history are alert to the best styles of Broadway and Michigan Avenue. 
| Through the whole Oregon City line the same standard of old-time genuineness, 
which was the ideal of the founders, prevails. 

The romance of this pioneer mill and its merchandise will be told through commanding 
national advertising. Twelve million copies of The Saturday Evening Post will contain 
our full-page advertisements this year. Our representatives are now showing the complete 
1919 line to retail merchants in every state of the Union. Be sure to see it—write to-day, 
or mail the coupon. 


Oregon City Woolen Mills 
Founded in 1864 by I. & R. Jacobs 


Mills and Tailoring Shops at Oregon City, Oregon 
New York: 373 Fourth Avenue 


Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific 
Exposition 


1915 


Highest Award 
Philadelphia 
Centennial 


1876 
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7 Dealers’ 


: us Catalog 
og Request 
a Oregon City Woolen Mills, 

7 Oregon City, Oregon. 


7 Gentlemen: I am interested in your line. 
Please send new dealers’ Catalog, and proofs of 
your national advertising. 
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The Men Who Smoked 
Through the Argonne 


Our fighting men did a splendid and telling 
piece of work in driving the Huns out of the 
Argonne Forest. Our men did it smoking. 

One of them wrote home that the War 
would have proved far worse than General 
Sherman’s crisp and deathless definition of 
it, if it hadn’t been for the smokes. 

Smoking wasallowed in the army hospitals. 
Many a man for whom there was no anes- 
thetic went under the knife grimly smoking. 

Tobaccoand America were both discovered 
in 1492. Something over four hundred years 
later, when people were ruling out everything 
looking in the least like a vice, the whole 
world sat up and recognized the virtues of 
tobacco, 

Men who smoked, particularly old pipe- 
smokers, knew of these virtues long ago. 
They had learned by experience how smok- 
ing eased up the nerves. 

After a troubled day, they dropped into 
easy chairs, filled 
their pipes, lighted 
the brimming 
bowls, and as they 
puffed happily, 
where, where were 
the cares of that 
day? When some- 
time later they 
strolled upstairs, 
last to bed, they 
were ready with a 
good night’s sleep 
for the troubles 
of the next day. 
Things looked ° 
better because a 
good smoke had 
made them feel 
better them- 
selves. 

That’s what a man needs in life always. 
No matter how well things are breaking, he 
craves something to make things look better. 

And a pipeful of just the right tobacco 
does that better than anything else. 

Of course, it must bea tobacco that wholly 
suits him, and the tobacco that suits one 
man fails to suit another. 

Many men drift along using a tobacco not 
quite what they want until they can find one 
more satisfactory. 

Do you belong in this last class? If so, 
we would be mighty glad to learn what you 
think of Edgeworth Tobacco. 

It may not suit you any better than the 
tobacco you are using, but on the other hand 
it may prove to be just the tobacco you have 
been hoping to run across. 

If it proves to be that, you will be mighty 
glad you read this advertisement, for the rest 
is easy. 

Merely send us on a postcard your name 
and address, together with those of the dealer 
usually supplying your smoking needs, and 
we will mail you at once a generous sample of 
Edgeworth Tobacco in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes, 
then cut by keen knives into thin moist slices. 
Rub a slice between the hands and it makes 
an average pipe-load. 

Edgeworth Ready- Rubbed comes prepared 
to pour straight into your pipe. It packs 
nicely, and burns freely, evenly, to the very 
bottom, getting better and better. 

Edgeworth is sold in sizes convenient for 
all purchasers. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
in pocket size packages sells for 15c; larger 
sizes, 30c, and 70c; tin humidor, $1.30; in 
glass jars, $1.40. Edgeworth Plug Slice 
costs 15c, 30c, 70c, and $1.30. 

For the free samples upon which we ask 
your judgment, address Larus & Brother Co., 
1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 
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AA WOMAN'S WOMAN 


quite as frequently—only they can be wise 
and grow a mustache to cover up what has 
happened. 

His hands were not firm like the sena- 
tor’s, but flabby, and manicured, to please 
Tris; and he wore a showy ring. He was 
really aping Rex Humberstone. This man 
in his ultra-modish suit of check was not 
her John. She tried to convince herself 
that the coating of ice was really all the 
river possessed—but she could not quite 
still the flowing current. 

“TI suppose you’ll go on in public life 
until women get the vote; then you’ll be 
chief of police.’’ He spoke in that lackadai- 
sical manner to hide ever-present masculine 
jealousy at his woman’s doing anything 
outside her hearth. 

Densie laughed off the joke—but the 
sting of his remark remained. 

“Well, think how secure you could then 
feel,’’ she answered quickly. 


Senator Gleason happened to be in Den- 
sie’s district when she was on her first 
inspection tour. She was inspecting or- 
phanages, bringing to light neglected homy 
trifles and ferreting out unjust punishment 
or suggesting a more wholesome menu. She 
had such a gentle way of stating her com- 
plaint, of reading in the harsh faces of 
attendants their own tragedies and dis- 
satisfactions and saying something appro- 
priately soothing that they held no umbrage 
toward her when she took them to task. The 
former inspectors had been political graft- 
ers who just naturally ‘‘got” the appoint- 
ment or single women with a mission in 
life, after Harriet’s fashion. With her 
motherly easy way Densie seemed to gain 
results without inciting displeasure or 
causing rebellion. She could see the argu- 
ments on the side of the attended and the 
attendants—she would grow misty-eyed 
when the orphans sang Jesus, Tender 
Shepherd, Lead Me; and when she listened 
to the matron’s budget of woes that “‘no- 
buddy cares nuthin’ about,” the same 
mistiness would appear in her purplish eyes 
for the matron’s satisfaction. 

Altogether the senator- had acted wisely 
by placing Densie as he had, and if he 
chanced to be lingering about in his new 
touring car—the modern method of sere- 
nading, as he boldly declared—and took her 
across the country, talking to her eagerly, 
asking endless personal questions about 
herself, while Densie planned great imper- 
sonal things in institutional reform, no 
one seemed to think anything about it 
except Densie and the senator. 

What the senator thought showed in his 
face as he looked at Densie, and what 
Densie thought was a hopeless jumble of 
ideas—first a ‘“‘wicked delight,’”’ as she 
named it, in knowing him; of having some- 
one who really cared what you thought 
about the morning’s editorials and wanted 
to be sure whether you took one or two 
lumps of sugar in your coffee, if you ever 
had headaches and if you did not think the 
exchange was too much for one small old- 
fashioned fairy—his name for Densie—and 
that you ought to sell it. 

“T’m a boy and you’re a girl,” he said 
one day, “‘and we can play all we like. 
Isn’t that ripping? Being a senator—you 
being Mrs. Densie Plummer—hides us 
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from ruthless ridicule of the younger gen- 
eration. They think we are planning a 
cheaper kind of Sunday pudding or lobster- 
colored shirts for the epileptic colony! But 
we're not, are we? We are boy and girl, 
fifty-four and forty-eight, finished with 
noonday and watching the sunset to- 
gether!”’ 

He would have said more if Densie had 
not forced him to discuss some practical 
topic. 

He had asked her to bring her son and 
daughter and visit him at his winter home 
in Virginia, but she refused; and the 
subject of John was never mentioned. 
Densie felt she could not do so, just as John 
had once felt that Iris Starr had no right 
even to speak Densie’s name. They always 
feel this way at the beginning—these forty- 
eight-year-old girls and fifty-four-year-old 
boys prattling away of sunsets and Indian 
summer! But it soon evaporates and 
leaves them as thoughtlessly selfish as the 
younger generation- who begrudge their 
elders’ having a wise and restraining finger 
in their romance. 


Another time the senator had said. 


abruptly, “Are you happy?” 

Before she thought she answered, “I try 
to be—I try,” and was immediately sorry 
that she had spoken. She wondered if he 
knew about Iris Starr and the rift between 
John and herself, but if he did he kept his 
own counsel like the gentleman he was. He 
sent Densie books and wrote her letters 
illustrated by his own pen-and-ink sketches 
and sometimes old-fashioned bouquets fit 
only for an old-fashioned fairy, but no one 
in the family noticed, because Densie had 
so many club women seeking her patronage 
that she was being deluged with offerings. 

Returning from her second successful 
inspection trip—her exchange business all 
to be attended to, her club work behind, a 
hundred duties before her, as well as re- 
plenishing her wardrobe and visiting with 
her son while she pretended not to see 
the trapped look in Sally’s eyes—Densie 
met John coming into the apartment with 
a peculiarly terrifying expression. He was 
white and shiny-looking, as if he had been 
ill a long time, and he shuffled instead of 
properly lifting his feet. 

“Oh, you’re back,”’ was all he said as 
he saw her. ‘‘ Well—it’s come. I’ve been 
expecting it.” 

“What?” 

She started to kiss him, as was her cus- 
tom. She felt an infinite tenderness for 
this wasted husband of hers, a pity which 
was impersonal and vast enough to extend 
even to the foolish woman who had en- 
tangled him. 

“T’m discharged,” he said thickly, shuf- 
fling over to the mantel. “I’m not young 
and quick enough. I haven’t money to 
keep buying their damned stock. Most of 
the young clerks turn back some of their 
salary each week. I hate the cursed store— 
the cheats! I don’t care. I can get another 
job, but of course it won’t be a manager’s 
job Well, do you understand?”’ 

“T am so sorry.” 


She spoke as gently as if he were a child. 


She was thinking with humorous dismay 
that she could have given John a position 
almost as good as the one he had held—he 
could have managed her exchange—but 


she would not offend his dignity, 
though it was. i 
“Of course, I’d rather you did not 
for them—I never wanted it, and i 
never right.” “a 
“What else was there to do?” Te. 
savagely. “I did all I could.” He alr 
hated her for her success and his fai} 
“If I hadn’t been saddled with a fa; 
ever since I was a stripling this would n) 
have come. By the looks of things, De: 
our children will profit by our mi 
Sally and Harriet will not be drudg 
say you were—and the boy is all f 
self, I’ve noticed.” 3 
“Ah, was it such a mistake?” she as) 
the old deep current flowing very fast, 
“I’m down and out.” He did 
the remark. “I’ve lost everything I h; 
I’ve a little stock in the place and { 
said’’—his teeth bit his under lip unt 
was white—‘‘they said, ‘If you t. 
another job we'll take you on as clerk ij 
spice department.’ By God, they d 
care how they grind a man down! J] 
Hippler after he was deaf and h 
and insolent!” a | 
“Why, you’re young—at your prin: 
Densie spoke more to herself, because 
was thinking of the senator. “What 
insult that was to you!” =| 
“Tl go out to-morrow and get a 
job,” he asserted proudly. “‘ Watch me 
“You’rewelcometoanythingI have— 
“T’d starve first!”? He almost sna 
his refusal. He went away to seek out 
Starr and be properly understood and¢ 
forted. | 
Late that night Densie returning fro 
theater party, inwardly disturbed by ¥ 
had happened, found her husband } 
dled before the gas grate, looking ¢ 
older and more dejected. He did not 
what was wrong—but she knew. Iris§ 
had refused to comfort anyone who did 
own sufficient stock in the Golden Rul 
keep his position. Of course, she was sori 
and so fond of him—but she had to | 
out for herself first of alle He had b 
not come any’ more—it was just 
things had never been forced with 
to the point of obtaining a divor 
here she had laughed gratingly—thi 
could support herself she could no’ 
a husband, and from all reports 
was capable of supplying him wii 
fortable home. 
His world in wreckage about h 
retraced his footsteps to his wife’s 
ment, gray and old of heart. Pri 
not let him confess his own undoii 
tainly not to Densie, of whom 
manded his freedom that he mig 
someone who understood him! 
Two months later after an endless 
for work John Plummer donned a 
apron and stood behind a counter | 
Golden Rule Tea Store, but his fa 
thinner, lines timidly made their 2 
ance across his forehead. He ha 
promoted himself in the biggest sense, 
he did not yet realize what was hap 
Densie’sfriends pitied her—‘“‘a gro: 
for a husband, she’s such a brilliant 
And Densie accepted the situation 
numbed indifference; pride held 
from telling her half that was begit 
(Continued on Page 50) % 
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EORGE WASHINGTON’S theodolite and 
chain, or the transit and tape of later Surveyors: 

were adequate for boundaries or for simple mapping. 
But conquering the bewildering array of peaks, 
gorges, and spurs of the Rockies involved hardship 


and time and heavy expense. 


So in recent topographical surveys made by our Goy- 
ernment in Alaska, the surveyor has turned to pho- 
tography —has made the panoramic camera his field 


instrument, and taken readings on a roll of film, at 


less expense, in shorter time, and with equal accuracy. 


Before surveying could utilize photography, the pan- 
eramic camera had to reach practical perfection.. The 


Mapping Alaska’s Mountains— 
with the Squeeze of a Bulb 


Courtesy United States Geological Survey 


heavy dry plate, so hard to transport, had to give 
way to the lightweight film which gives so many 
more pictures for the same weight on the pack mule. 
So this new triumph of photography is significant in 
itself, and more so because it illustrates the value of 
continuous improvement in the smaller phases of 
photography. 


In realization of this truth the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany has for twenty-five years devoted specialized 
effort to every phase of photography. The institu- 


‘tion is so organized that when a new problem con- 


fronts photography an army of experts can be 
mobilized to meet that new need: 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
whisper itself to his starved lonesome 
heart. 

John’s becoming a grocer’s clerk was a 
blow to Sally. It weakened her hold on 
Rex, she thought, just as Densie’s prestige 
had undeniably strengthened it. Rex 
could no longer regard Densie as a little 
slug and pass her with a patronizing nod. 
He found Densie a modern woman with 
every whit as much ingenuity as he pos- 
sessed, besides a courtesy and sincerity 
which had never been a part of his make-up. 

Rex accepted the transformation laugh- 
ingly and told Sally it was a shame, and as 
soon as he found something really safe to 
play in stocks he was going to see that 
John Plummermadehis pile. Rexhad grown 
older looking in the last couple of years, he 
was more secretive as to his business, but 
his money had seemed to increase magically 
and he gave Sally very gorgeous trappings, 
things way beyond even a well-to-do man’s 
means. 

They had come to.an understanding— 
a sort of “‘you’ve-got-me-there-is-no-use- 
trying-to-get-away”’ feeling. But Rex was 
no longer the adoring cavalier rejoicing in 
Sally’s youth and beauty. He told her 
bluntly when her face was badly powdered 
or when she should have used rouge; he 
criticized her clothes and made fun of her 
painting. He delighted to point out vari- 


ous couples who had married at the time. 


he had first known Sally and were burdened 
with youngsters and the cares of a home, 
and ask Sally if she would like to push a 
pram and have to buy liver and bacon to 
cook the next morning at six A. M. 

Sometimes Sally would tell him very 
sharply that she would; she hated suave, 
tip-seeking menials, richly spiced, unwise 
food, endless extravagance and needless 
luxury, a veritable storybook way of living. 
Again she would realize that she had 
grown accustomed to ease, to living this 
sort of life; that she preferred to have no 
work to do, to eat and drink what she 
wished, wear what she liked, to have a 
sort of domineering influence over Rex and 
be pointed out as Rex Humberstone’s 
fiancée wherever she went. 

Sally thought that was all that was 
whispered about her, but the remarks were 
no longer as kind as they had once been. 
They ran: ‘‘Engaged for years, has no 
intention of marrying anyone, just likes to 
show her off.’”’ “She is pretty, but hasn’t 
she faded? Five years ago she was a 
beauty.” “Watch and see; he’ll grow tired 
of her if she nags at him, and I’ve heard 
that she does.’”’ “‘No, her mother can’t do 
a thing; she is crazy-mad ‘over him. Odd 
devil, at that!” 

During the latter part of 1918 Densie 
found herself taking a still further step in 
public work, She became interested in 
mysticism, unorthodox cults; she attended 
their meetings and went to mediums and 
investigated their methods. She did not 
become a follower of them, but they held 
her attention and she was amused at their 
claims. A New York paper in which the 
senator was interested asked her to write 
her opinions of the various cults which 
had gained a foothold in America, and she 
began her series with a daring title—Amer- 
ica’s Menace—which created quite a bit of 
excitement and approval. 

The paper paid her well and gave her 
untold prominence. She enjoyed both. 
She was beginning to be proud of being 
known as Mrs. Densie Plummer; fame was 
very sweet to possess, and she caught her- 
self attempting the doing of artificial tricks 
to foster it. And though she was somewhat 
ashamed she did not stop the doing of 
them. 

All the while John Plummer’s face grew 
thin and lined, but he stoically wore his 
white apron and measured out spices with 
an unsteady hand—for he found his pana- 
cea in drink; and Densie, who was hardly 
aware of the change in him, only thought 
of him when it was necessary, which John 
took pains was as seldom as possible. 

Once he laid a clipping on her desk which 
began, “Join the Only Her Husband’s 
Club’; and when she returned it to him 
she said gravely, “I wish you would take 
charge of the exchange. It has grown to 
such an extent it really needs a man.” 

“Oh, then women can’t do everything?” 
he retorted. 

“We never claimed we could; we claimed 
we could do things as well. Why won’t 
you, John?” And she mentioned an ample 
salary. 

“T’d starve before I’d go to work for my 
wife.”” He rose abruptly, kicking away a 
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footstool. “And don’t begin the old ha- 
rangue”’—he lifted his unsteady hand— 
“T’m damned if I’ll listen to any more of 
women’s wrongs.” 

“You’ve been drinking !”’ 

“Who wouldn’t?” 

Densie shrugged her shoulders. The 
coating of ice came to the rescue of the 
deep current. She turned to Kenneth for 
consolation. Kenneth regarded his mother 
as the only person who could do no wrong, 
partly because he saw the same idea re- 
flected in Densie’s dark blue eyes whenever 
she looked at him. 

Just after this incident another honor 
came to Densie: she was named chairman 
of the National Eugenics Committee and 
asked to write her experiences as a state 
inspector. Even Harriet was stirred by 
this, and advised her mother not to be a 
sob sister and have anything sentimental 
embodied with her arguments. Oddly 
enough, Harriet was to be one of the critics 
of the report. 

“Well, it’s getting too much for me,” 
Sally told her father that night. “I’ve a 
limited brain—and just now I feel as if I 
ought to go out and have a sensible talk 
with the horse.” 

The two disgruntled ones spent a 
wretched evening indulging in semitreason- 
able remarks and dire prophecies. 
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HUNTED into a backwater of life John 

turned to his health as the most inter- 
esting topic and recreation. He was an- 
noyed when Sally joked about his leakage 
of the heart; and when Kenneth left sam- 
ples of patent medicine on his dresser he 
felt as aggrieved and misunderstood as any 
woman invalid trying to convince her doc- 
tor as to the state of her nerves. Densie 
ignored the thing, which was the most cut- 
ting of all. 

She saw her husband only a few moments 
each day and she had unconsciously be- 
come like Harriet, sweetly courteous and 
blandly impersonal whenever she met him. 
Things did not affect her—the coating of 
ice over the deep current was thicker and 
more permanent. As Densie had one time 
ardently desired nothing but benefits for 
her family, labored with her hands, prayed 
with her soul and loved with all her heart, 
she now diverted the same amount of 
material and spiritual energy toward her 
own advancement and the affairs of persons 
outside her house. She worked for her 
orphans and her blind and tubercular 
protégés zealously; she pointed out faults 
and praised virtues with an equal evenness 
of temper; she conducted the presidency of 
clubs with admirable executive ability, 
stumped for suffrage throughout the state 
and made an unprecedented record, for 
she was neither assertive, masculine nor 
sentimentally emotional—just an old- 
fashioned fairy, as the senator said—and 
who could resist her? 

Mrs. Densie Plummer became known as 
the exception to the rule; no one minded 
when she asked for favors, because she 
always asked with a ‘‘ please” and received 
with a “thank you.” ’ 

The senator was proud of Densie; he 
boasted she was his champion find. Densie 
used to try to persuade herself this meant 
nothing out of the ordinary to have him 
say it, but she had to admit to her truthful 
self that this boyish white-haired man of 
fifty-four had come to mean a great deal. 
She thought of him before she thought of 
anyone else except Kenneth. And when 
she thought of Kenneth she always thought 
of James Gleason, because he had promised 
Densie to see that Kenneth had the West 
Point appointment and could begin to be 
a captain, his fondly cherished dream. She 
also thought that the senator’s influence 
would be goodfor Kenneth; he needed such 
an idealistic yet strong man to copy. Then 
she would reprove herself and remember 
John Plummer. Poor John was engrossed 
by a new eye trouble, grumbling over the 
white linen apron he donned every morning 
at eight-fifteen! When she came to this 
point she would try to stop her reflections 
about Kenneth and think of someone else— 
say, Harriet. 

She could understand Harriet’s view- 
point now, and she was proud of the girl, 
though anxious as to her health. In another 
two years, the senator said, he would have 
her appointed for the study of eugenics and 
sent abroad—the senator was so kind; he 
knew not only what to say but what to do. 
He had told her of his old home, hinting it 
was very lonesome these days and that the 
big rooms were waiting with their priceless 
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antiques for a mistress; that the ga. 
was a mass of roses and an old gu, 
fountain bubbled away in the sunlight yj 
dragon flies glittered about a little stat) 
Pan Here Densie would try to ec; 

( 


herself again, for she was still thinki; 
the senator. 

She would turn her thoughts to § 
and the deep mother current of anxi 
resentment would begin to stir—h 
wasted Sally going her foolish squi 
way—over and over, the eternal r 
useless drives and dinners and 
pleasures. Densie’s face would gro 
as she visualized Rex—a sneaking 
she called him—who had hypnoti 
child and shut her away from e 
normal, the things for which Sally 
destined. Well, the senator had gu 
worry and promised if the time 
he could be of use in handling Mr. E 
stone he was sure not to fail. The 
hada cure for every ill, a smile toer 
frown 

Densie would stop again. Then} 
would fall to planning her new clothes, 
unconsciously they would comply witlt 
style and color the senator had said he}; 
best. It was impossible to stop thinki 
him as the central figure in her life, | 
could not help but contrast him with; 
Starr—for the senator had done everyt; 
for Densie with no hope of reward, yj 
Tris Starr flattered John and then disea_: 
him like a worn-out glove the ing; 
reverses were his lot. 

Could she have done any differer| 
The vista of years would stretch befor 
and she would often pass down it fig) 
tively, recalling memories and event! 
each one, ending way, way back at! 
happiest day of her life, when she ma| 
bit of a biscuit under Ellen. Porch’s ki| 
guidance, and looked out the window ti 
John astride. his pony, killing lions | 
tigers in the kitchen garden. 

It bothered Densie most of the time | 
John held a clerk’s position. Her | 
sense of pride, created since her own ho: 
and position had become of importa 
chafed at the thought of her husba 
answering flat voices as to the price 
paprika and cinnamon. Yet, if she 
gested that he retire or try again to 
something more congenial, she saw 
he had become a self-inflicted martyr-’ 
heart condition and his white linen aj 
were to him as a monk’s horsehair s 
He rather gloried in his downfall. Had 
Starr stayed in his life all might have | 
different, but left to himself while De 
forged ahead John’s afflictions becam¢ 
friends, and Densie saw that he would. 
his white apron and take heart medi 
until he, per se, saw fit to do otherwise 

“Tt is just that you would be hap; 
John,” she had urged. | 

“You’re ashamed of me,” he snarlec 

Densie smiled, remembering the y 
John had been ashamed of her—that 1 
New York trip, for example. 

“Tt doesn’t look dignified,’ she ass! 
him. ’ 

“The senator or your friends don’t t: 
at the Golden Rule,’ he answered ' 
martyred satisfaction; ‘‘and Sally and 
never pass by on that side of the street 

Densie hesitated. ‘‘John, suppose 
try to really talk it over?” 

“T’m all out of heart drops,” he wi 
answer, consulting a medicine stand. ‘ 
have to go to the drug store right aw: 

And with relief Densie would allow 
conversation to end. 

Densie earned even more money ‘ 
year by doing special investigating ¥ 
for the consumers’ league—she 
quite intimate with Harriet by mean 
letters, and Harriet found that her mo 
was mentioned in the circles which shé 
spected as a woman of authority. 

Another peculiar incident happened 
at this time. Instead of writing to Det 
Dean Laddbarry began writing to J 
or rather John answered one of Den 
letters as she requested, and a corresp¢ 
ence sprang up between the older man 
Dean, with John telling all the news, 2 
the fashion of a woman, and hinting of 
wrongs in clumsy masculine fashion. 
grew dependent on Dean’s cheer-o let 
written about his business in the West 
his liking for the life and the coun 
Occasionally, not so frequently as bef 
he would ask about Sally; to which J 
would reply briefly: ‘‘Sally’s fine; § 
day or other I suppose she’ll get marrit 

Sally never knew this. She knew D 
wrote her father, but pride refused te 
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) together —let’ 8 continue pro- 
jtion and insure prosperity. 
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How All B 


Better Flavor: All breads are more 
wlatable with the luscious raisin-flavor. 
he raisin—Nature’s own confection— 
ts as an appetizer. Try bread with rai- 
as in it. See how that delicious flavor 
ermeates the loaf. 

More Nutrition: Raisin breads, fur- 
‘ermore, are better foods because of the 
isin’s high nutrition. 


Raisins supply 1560 calories of energiz- 
ing nutriment per pound —470 calories 
more than steak and 840 more than eggs. 


So the raisin occupies an important 
place in replacing the energy that stren- 
uous romping children and hard-work- 
ing men burn up. 


Raisins, therefore, are both good and good for 
you. Be sure to try them in your breads. 


Calitornia Raisin 
Made with SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Also California Raisin Pie and Victory Penny-Buns 
OA 


See TTT 


Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins 


(Grown without seeds) 


lnever you order raisins for 
s-use, be sure to get the 
‘Maid’ brand. 


from California’s fin- 
tapes. Packed under 
Most cleanly condi- 
in a great, new, 
Plant. 


Ask Dealers for This, Too 


Grocers and bakers will supply on request lus- 
cious California Raisin Pie, also ready-baked. 
This pie makes one of the finest desserts that has 
ever been created. It is made with Sun-Maid 
Raisins —juicy, tender, plump and sweet. You'll 
delight in its fruity flavor. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 
Membership 9,000 Growers. 
Fresno, California, 
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reads are Bettered 
| Two Ways, with the Ratsin 


Buy at Grocers’ or Bake Shops 


Ask your grocer or baker for California Raisin 
Bread. ‘That is a raisin bread of first-class quality. 


It is made of the very finest materials and 
is filled with luscious Sun-MMaid Raisins. Its flavor 
and food value are unsurpassed. Ordera loaf today. 
It is baked fresh every day in the week in the modern 
ovens of your finest local bakeries. 


Bread 


Sun-Matd Seeded Ratsins 


(Seeds Removed) 


Sun-Maid 
Raisins come in 
three varieties: 
Seeded (seeds 
removed) ; Seed- 
less (grown 


without seeds); 
Clusters (on the 
stem). Raisins 
are inexpensive. 
Take advantage 
of it. 
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Accuracy Rivals Beauty 
in “The Watch with the Purple Ribbon’”’ 


y)}OUTH BEND Watches have a distinctive 
beauty that appeals to the man who takes 
pride in the appearance of his personal 
possessions. 


Notice the style appeal in the South Bend 
Chesterfield model shown above. The shape 
of the case, the design of the hands, the easily-read 
yet full-of-character numerals on the dial. Even the 
massive mahogany box in which it is encased, gives 
the quality impression that is an inseparable part of 
every watch that wears the purple. 


But it is not alone this /oof of quality that has 
brought South Bend Watches into quick favor. It is 
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not appearance, only, that caused the demand to 
double and treble within recent months. The real 
reason for the remarkable demand for South Bend 
Watches is their accuracy. “The word has traveled quickly 
from man to man that South Bend Watches are 
exceptional time keepers. This is true of every South 
Bend Watch that you can buy. 


The Chesterfield Extra-Thin models with all their 
elegance; the 19 Jewel models, adjusted to four posi- 
tions, which have attained such a tremendous sale; 
the railroad watches which are specified as standard 
on every railroad in America. Price for price, grade 
for grade, South Bend Watches keep to closer timing 
standards than are usually expected or obtained. 


See these watches at your jeweler’s. You will know them instantly by the rich purple ribbons which they 
wear —an unusual way of marking a very unusual watch. Write us for ‘‘A Book of Beautiful Watches.”’ 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., 13 STUDEBAKER STREET, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
For Years, Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 


Soul 


The‘Watch with the Lurple Ribbon 
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j aka the letters or answer them. She 
- developed pride as her horsehair shirt, 
; as John had the heart leakage and the 
te apron. Kenneth and Densie were 
, from horsehair shirts, each busy living 
she world and happy with each other. 
. to Sally—she was twenty-eight now— 
come a peculiar vanity and reticence 
but herself and Rex Humberstone. She 
. neither proud nor reserved with Rex, 
shad bad scenes in which she stormed or 
jraided him for being engaged and never 
nding marriage and threatened him 
i he dare not break off the affair—loving 
: all the while with that wild, starved 
.tuation which no one has ever been able 
jnderstand or justify! 
‘he truth was that Rex Humberstone 
_ not afraid of Sally, but of Densie Plum- 
.; he realized her influence. He had 
) her with Senator Gleason, whom. he 
jays avoided, and he felt it was better 
sveather Sally’ s storms than to tell her 
‘lid not love her and let her go weeping 
jer modern mother’s arms. He had the 
‘omfortable feeling that his years of 
‘ttling Sally’s mother might play the 
imerang. 

‘esides, some of the time Sally was fair 
‘pany and she was still beautiful, and 
:vas altogether too old and too engrossed 
fa new and lucrative mission to take 
\2 for younger women—he had trained 
LY. and was content to let it so stay. 
‘ora long time the conversation between 
iyand her mother had been confined to 
nen I will be home” and ‘‘when I won’t 
jome”’ and arguments over the honesty 
‘. cleaning woman. Sally had become 
ics Dente paying ber such as she 

with Densie paying her fifty dollars a 
ith and allowing her that for clothes 
incidentals. Sally had long ago given 
irying to paint for a living; she admitted 
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now with a bitter laugh that it was a girlish 
notion and amounted to nothing. She told 
her mother’s friends and her own, what few 
she still had, that she preferred staying 
home and looking after things, and she 
accepted Densie’s allowance without a 
qualm, telling herself that the few notes 
she wrote or bills she paid deserved her wage. 

Kenneth, who was finishing school, was 
engaged by the senator at sixty dollars a 
month to do some sort of clerical work, no 
one really knew just what; but he went to 
the senator’s office every day after school 
hours and busied himself with various 
matters, chiefly answering the phone and 
reading the latest magazines while en- 
sconced in a comfortable leather chair. 

John had said “I worked for my uncle 
for a dollar a week when I was a boy,” 
when Kenneth told him of the position. 

“You’re growing old, daddy,” his son 
informed him. ‘‘You’re beginning to talk 
about the past—that’s what you said 
about Uncle Sam Hippler.”’ 

“Senators didn’t hire sixty-dollar-a- 
month office boys then.” 

“Didn’t they? If they knew the office 
boys’ bully mummies?” Kenneth finished 
in innocent triumph. 

At which John’s face turned a mottled 
color and he took an extra dose of heart 
drops. 

John’s salary was twenty dollars a week. 
Out of this he paid ten toward the apart- 
ment expenses, a drop in the bucket in 
reality. The rest was used for medicines 
and his clothes. He wore rather good- 
looking clothes and took a melancholy 
pride in his appearance. 

“The really sick people never show how 
ill they are,’”’ he was wont to remark. 

But Densie paid all the rest of the bills, 
which she was glad to do under the circum- 
stances. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


HE RETURN OF THE SALESMAN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


lake soldittohim. Not that I wasseeing 
‘thing of her; it upset me too terribly. 
: did I hear anything much from 
inel during this period. Just an occa- 
ial brief line from the Front. He never 
iplained, but I suffered none the less, 
Lwing how delicate and sensitive he was. 
1 in the meanwhile I kept on selling 
igs to his father—unceasingly and most 
pessfully, until one day I observed that 
1 Old Boy had at last acquired the real 
Of of the munitions connoisseur. Not 
7 did nothing I had on hand please him 
‘he ered a fancy which we were to 
| for him. 

I want a pair of black Wedgwood 
as for the front parlor mantel!”’ he said. 
lave ye such a thing?” 
if course we hadn’t! The idea of his 
dng so effete a choice so soon! It was 
n to see where Lionel got his adapta- 
uy. And I was in terror and despair at 
10ld Boy’s tone. When a client adopts 
irtain tone with a dealer the dealer must 
(luce something interesting and produce 
‘uickly—or he loses that client. Failing 
aally to bring forth a concrete and 
lierto undisplayed object he must in- 
atly create interest, excitement and curi- 
‘yin the client’s mind about something 
‘ch may, with great pains, be obtainable. 
latter was my recourse at this time. 

\I believe I have something even more 
resting than black Wedgwood in view, 
[ MeGuire,”’ said I. 

And what is that?’ he asked. 

Oh, never mind!” said I coyly, for I 
cn’t at the moment the remotest idea of 
it it was to be, myself. “Oh, never you 
id! I want to surprise you!” 

Where will you get it?” he asked, 
uhtening just’as I had hoped he would. 
Down South!” I replied, glibly impro- 
ing. “My curator, Mr. Wescott, and I 
tabout to take a little trip by automobile 
( we will bring it back. I promise you a 
| treat!’ 

‘Well, don’t let a soul see it before I do,” 
jaid eagerly. “Promise me that!” 

Oh, Mr. McGuire, isn’t that a foregone 
‘clusion between us?” I reproached him. 
sides, a man of your tastes would be 
‘only person sufficiently discriminating 
ote this!” 

en will you be back?” he asked. 

ne about two weeks,” I told him; and 
. eft i in a high state of tension. It gets 
, collecting does. It’s worse than 
for, once they are started. 


And then I was in a fearful quandary. I 
had no idea of where to go or what to look 
for. My statement had simply been an 
ordinary business white lie, and my posi- 
tion was delicate. Furthermore, I was feel- 
ing far from well. I had a headache and a 
sore throat and just knew a bad cold was 
coming on. 

An automobile trip was the last thing 
I wanted to take, and yet since I had said 
I was going it would, of course, be abso- 
lutely necessary for me to absent myself 
from the shop for a couple of weeks; and 
to do so I might as well go somewhere. 

I walked home that evening feeling very 
miserable, what with my mal de téte and 
the discouraging outlook ahead of me; and 
my frame of mind was not improved by 
encountering Madame Cartiea walking 
cheerfully and healthily along with H. M. 
Andrews, who, as everyone knows, is the 
most important collector of ancient paint- 
ings in the country. 

Eh bien, I need not have worried about 
the Southern trip, for having gone to bed I 
stayed there two mortal weeks. In point 
of fact my cold turned out to be the in- 
fluenza, and I assure you I was trés malade! 
Had I gone with my dear Lionel to face the 
boches on one of their antique-hunting 
expeditions and quarreled single handed 
with an entire regiment of them over the 
possession of, say, a bit of Rheims Cathe- 
dral, I could seareely have felt more badly 
beaten up or more annoyed with life than 
after that attack. I didn’t want to recover. 
I felt too weak to live any longer, and there 
was Mr. McGuire to face empty-handed. 
But recover I did, malgré moi, and staggered 
down to the galleries on the very day that 
he next came in. 

In some ways old friends and old em- 
ployees are best. Eloise and Wescott were 
holding the fort in splendid shape when I 
put in my appearance, having got the Old 
Boy between them and told him—actually 
told him we had taken the Southern trip. 
Magnifique, was it not? But the business 
ie lie held embarrassing things in its 
trai 

“And where is the grand surprise you 
brought me?” McGuire wanted to know. 
“‘T am anxious to see it.” 

It was pretty awful, really, because owing 
to my illness there wasn’t a new thing in 
the shop! ‘Wescott, Eloise and I exchanged 
despairing glances.. Wescott laughed nerv- 


-ously. Eloise’ co and I cleared my 


throat. 
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IMakea let leak "sey" ey All” 
“It can't help lookin’ dood its Effecto Auto Enamel!” 


ND you ‘Il feel that same way about your car after you’ve 
given it that high-luster, 1919 appearance with Effecto! 

A few dollars for Effecto, with a few hours of interesting 
work, and you'll be glad you economized and eft the old car. 


You’ ll be surprised how 
absorbing the work is and 
how quickly it’s finished. 
And it’s all because Effecto 
is the quick-drying, easy-working, self-— 
leveling, high-luster auto enamel that 
lasts longer than the finish most manu- 
facturers put on new cars. 


It’s a real enamel that will do things 
that you couldn’t even begin to do 
with a re-named carriage paint. Very 
often Effecto covers in one coat. 


‘There are seven live colors and 
the Finishing Varnish, which is a 
clear varnish intended for use where 
the old finish is not badly marred. 


The gnawing tooth of rust can’t 


Cifecto 


FINISHES 


weaken the chassis and 
fenders, if you keep a can 
of Black Effecto handy to 
touch up the banged and 
scraped spots as soon as they appear. 


Effecto Top and Seat Dressing gives 
the upholstery and top the richness 
of a new one. ‘Top and Seat Dress- 
ing waterproofs and renews. 


From bumper to tail light, from tires 
to top, she’ll look like a new car. 


Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


Sold by paint, hardware and acces- 
sory dealers everywhere. Pratt & 
Lambert-Inc., 145 Tonawanda Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 
91 Courtwright St., hue Ont. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


increased. 


W. S. Burbank 
Massachusetts 


ee ee 


Clip Me Off 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
920 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me how I can 
earn Overtime pay in my spare hours. 


Overtime Pay 
jor Spare Hours 


Overtime pay is double pay, but usually it isn’t 
permanent, We offer you overtime pay perma- 
nently, year in and year out. 


Hundreds of our spare-time representatives have long been 
averaging more than a dollar an hour profit. Their average is 
now even higher, because our scale of payments has recently been 


The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman are so popular that scores of our 
inexperienced beginners easily obtain two subscriptions per hour, 
thus earning $30.00 a month extra for only one hour a day! 


Your 1919 Pay is Ready 


If you want a permanent, profitable, growing 
business all your own, secure full particulars, 
without obligation, by mailing this coupon to-day. 


W.C. Adams 
New York 


Address 


$1.00 an Hour 


$35.00 a Month 


EASILY 
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He Shot the Gun 


And Found that He Had the 
Greatest Wheat Food in Existence 
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Prof. A. P. Anderson knew 
that each wheat. kernel con- 
- tained some 125 million food 
cells. 

_ He knew that each cell con- 
tained a trifle of moisture. 

So he said, “I will turn that 
-moisture.to steam, then ex- 
plode it.. Thus I will burst every 
food cell so digestion can in- 
stantly act.’ 


It Took Vents 
But He Did It 


He finally solved the prob- 
lem by sealing the grains in huge 
guns. Then he revolved the guns 
for one hour in 550 degrees of 
heat. 

When he shot the guns every 
food cell exploded. About 125 
million steam explosions oc- 
curred in every kernel. 


Airy, Flaky Bubbles 


The grains came out shaped 
as they grew, but puffed to 
bubbles, eight ‘times normal size. 

The fearful heat~ created a 
toasted nut flavor. 

The explosions created flimsy 
morsels, which melted away at a 
touch. 

He had what is recognized 
everywhere now as the most de- 
licious wheat food in the world. 

But above all it was a whole 
grain made wholly digestible. 
Every food cell was broken, and that never before was done. 

He applied the same method to-rice. Then’ to ‘pellets of 
hominy, and created Corn Puffs. 

Now there are three Puffed Grains, each with its own de- 
lights. And happy children are now getting about two million 
dishes daily. 

Don’t let your children miss their share. 

Keep all three kinds on hand. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c— Except in Far West 


Crisp and lightly butter for hun- 
gry children to.eat like peanuts 
after school. 


Float In Milk 
Float some Puffed Grain in every 
bowl of milk. There is nothing else 
half so inviting. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
(3034) 


time?” 
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“Why—the truth is, Mr. McGuire,” I 
began, ‘‘it hasn’t got here yet. In point of 
fact none of the things we found haye yet 
arrived!” 

“So you had a good trip?” said the Old 


oy. 

“Oh, very!” was chorused. 

“Well, it’s a funny thing you let me 
come ‘in like this, wasting my time,” he 
said crossly.- “T’m an honest man, and I 
never waste time any more than, I do 
money. When can I see this mysterious 
object of virtue?”’ 

Wescott, who was standing behind Mc- 
Guire, signaled frantically. I got him at 
once. 

“Why, this afternoon, if you really. in- 
sist!’”’ I said nervously. ‘‘ Really, Mr. Mc- 
Guire, your patience will be rewarded.”’ 

“T’ll come back then, at four,’’ said he, 
taking his hat and stick. ‘‘Will that be 


“ Cortainment! ”.T said hysterically. “Tn 


point of:fact I‘believe your thing may be 
already here; waiting to be unpacked. Tl 
‘see that we have our little séance at four 


o’clock!’ 

Eh bien, he went Bay} 

No sooner had the door closed than I 
turned upon Wescott. 
~ “What on earth do you intend to do?” I 
demanded... ‘‘Where are you to get this 
marvelous thing to show him? He knows 
all the big galleries in town now, and we 
can’t borrow from them.” 

“We'll have to take a taxi down to 
Smith’s junk shop,” said he grimly. ‘‘They 
must have something there!”’ 

Of all the miserable experiences I ever 


underwent that ride down to the Bowery 


was the most wretched. Nervous? That is 
simply no word for it. And when we got 


| there and looked round at the old familiar 


| junk my heart sank anew. How I missed 


| Lionel at that moment! How I longed for 
| his delicate perception, his unerring in- 


stinct for the salable, his creative imagina- 


| tion which could so readily pick out objects 
| capable of being camouflaged! ° 


And as I 
looked and longed my eye fell upon that 


| dim old canvas he had discarded. It was 


the only possible thing in sight, and I took 
a good look at it. 

Ite was certainly very ugly, and must 
have been a model, for no gentleman know- 
ing himself so unattractive would have been 
apt to order his likeness painted. The 


| clothing was apparently in the period. of 


the early nineteenth century, and tome the 
thing seemed a mere daub. But it was 
sufficiently dirt-encrusted and vague to be 


almost anything underneath from a Rem- 


brandt to an ancient piece of tablecloth 
except that the face was there. 

““Where did you get this?’”’ I asked Smith. 

“Part of a job lot from an old boarding 
house on:Fourteenth,’’ he said. “You can 
have it for two seventy-five.” 

“Shall: I take it?” I said to Wescott 
doubtfully. 
thing. 

Weacots looked at his watch. 3 

“It’s twenty past three,” he warned. 
“Better buy it, though God knows what 
we'll say to the Old Boy!” 

Eh bien, we did! And when Mr. Me- 
Guire came in we were all prepared. The 
picture was on an easel in the private room 
where we display a single object at a time. 
The lights were turned in its direction, but 
an ancient ecclesiastical robe hung before 
it. An arm-chair was arranged at exactly 
the right angle, and Wescott lit two joss 
sticks to help create the proper atmosphere. 
We were groomed, calm and alert. And 
then the Old Boy was shown in. 

“All set, I see!” he remarked, taking off 
his coat in a leisurely manner <2 cnd placing 
his silk hat carefully on the censole. ‘ Wait 
a moment, friends.” 

He lit an expensive cigar and took his 
seat. Wescott switched on the easel light, 
and in perfect silence we raised the robe, 
disclosing the picture. 

For a long time nobody spoke, and then 
at last old man McGuire gavé a low whistle. 

gine a wonder!” he said. ‘‘But what is 
AGH 

‘My dear friend,” I said, ‘I am not 
going to make any comment until you do. 
This picture came into our possession under 
very peculiar circumstances; in fact, we 
are bound not to betray where we got it or 
how, save that we paid, though honestly, 
far less than what I believe to be its worth. 
Of course obviously it looks like a portrait 
by—well, you see for yourself?” 

“Tt certainly does look like a ——” 

Mr. McGuire gave a significant PP use 
and looked wisely at Wescott. 


val We seems to be the only 


March 15, 


“T think it does myself!” said that. 
foe scamp, shirking naming > 
thin 

“Do you really think it is a ——”, 
McGuire anxiously. 

“A—a Benjamin West?” said I, plu 
ing desperately. “‘Mr. McGuire, if wil 
perfectly frank with you. I do—bu 
couldn’t prove it.” 

He drew a long breath. 

“So do I believe it!” he said. 

' Which was just what I expected. He 
said Rembrandt he would have agreec 
exactly the same way. The atmos i 
was perfect and, as I have said 
atmosphere is really what the deale 
Well, he got that in good measure. 

“Well, ” said the Old Boy after a ¢ 
scrutiny of the wretched thing unc 
magn yng glass, ‘well, what do you w' 

or.it? 


gg ag 


Wescott and I exchanged puzzled oft | 
What should we say? Anything above 
dollars, plus the cost of the taxi, was vel)! 
It was too absurd! But finally it 
courage. 

“Eh bien, mon ami,” said I, “the pi 
must. be very low, because of the un 
tainty. Of course, as you yourself elf hi 
said,.there is no moral doubt. But un} 
the circumstances I cannot ask more t); 
five hundred dollars. Of course if 
find. papers regarding it—you. have a | 
Soe that is all. And I, for one. esa 


Mr. McGuire had in truth become 
noisseur, having reached the poin 
he bargained. He drew a check 
amount,.and when;he had gone | 
and I fell upon each other's. ‘ne 
wept ag ‘The strain hed 


vous savez. The weeks immediat 
ing the sale are the dreadful 
‘client may return what he has bo 
as he will say, ‘living with it” for’ 
or six weeks, and voila! ibe? *) ia) 
You must accept his decision: smili | 
And the game of getting rid of it has to. 
gin all over again. : 
Of ‘course such a period followed, on 
heels of the Benjamin West. But 
nervousness was all for nothing, and 
dangerous three weeks passed Taevenal 


Indeed, it was a dull time in e e 
Absolutely nothing happened. T. 
armistice was signed, necessitat 
closing for a whole day. I put in the ti 
profitably by writing a long letter to 
dearest Lionel, pointing out the importa 
of his at once getting out of that hor 
Army and immediately begin collect 
while he was over there. Though I had} 
no word from him in months and montl 
felt that my instructions would sim 
coincide exactly with his own enthusias 
and when I thought of his exquisite ta 
and unerring judgment, and the huge fi 
awaiting him among the impoverished | 
tocracy of Belgium, France and Eng! 
not to mention what he might have leg 
mately got for nothing from Germany: 
could scarcely contain my joy. In 
I recall that I actually did a pas sewla 
went to drop the letter in the mail ¢ 
La vie est si—er—er—deceptive <— 
leading, n’est-ce pas? Tocsoon did It 
Weeks went by and no reply came. 
Lionel. And then, like a bolt from i 
bleu, came two letters—one from Lio: 
and one from his father. 

Such was my anxiety to hear from { 
darling boy that I opened his first, and1 
feelings may better be imagined than ‘ 
scribed when I say that it announced 
imminent arrival! He had received aslit 
wound which together with his long serv 
had decided the authorities to grant h 
his discharge. He might even reach oe 
soon as the letter, for he was alread, oa 
American camp and would be in by Thu 
day, the day following. It was very br 
and to the point. But oh, how glad1™ 
to get it! I cried—positively—wit sh 
happiness; and then I opened t 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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‘HE reception already accorded 
this advanced Tourabout 
‘del, indicates how well we antic- 
ited the public’s peace-time 
mands for new styles, improve- 
‘mts and conveniences. 
Chis low, graceful, roomy Lex- 
‘ton distinctly sets the season’s 
tndards. 
t is a refined type of sport- 
del, narrower and rangier than 
average touring car, with 
Iple room for five passengers. 


LARA AAA NR 
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No previous model serves as an 
adequate comparison to the success 
achieved by this new Tourabout. 
When first seen it instantly at- 
tracts your attention and wins 
your admiration. 


This impression is lasting. 


You know this car will not soon 
be out of date in design. 


As to its performance, it is im- 
possible to fully appreciate 
what we mean, unless you are a 


Lexington Motor Company >) Connersville, Ind., U. S. A. 
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Lexington owner, when we say, 
‘it surpasses all previous Lexington 
models in its capacity and manner 
of performance—quiet, smooth, 
saving of tires and fuel, and un- 
usually easy-to-drive and comfort- 
able-to-ride-in.” 

Its light-weight construction, 
special springs,.exclusive Moore 
Multiple Exhaust System (that 
increases power), unified frame, oil- 
less bushings, non-metallic uni- 
versal joints and one-finger emer- 


Five-passenger 
Tourabout 
$1785 
f.o.b.factory 


gency brake are a few of the im- 
provements that indicate its worth 
and desirability. 


Let the Lexington dealer explain 
how, because ten large factories 
specializing in motor car parts are 
affiliated with and contribute to 
Lexington, we are enabled to build 
better cars for Jess money. 


Or write us for complete informa- 
tion about this or other Lexington 
open and closed models. 
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HERE is much to be said for the 

closed car bodies that set the first 
high standards of coach building applied 
to motor Cars. 


Peerless leadership in Closed Car con- 
struction was established in the early days 
of the industry. 


There is much to be said for newer 
methods—where they work real improve- 
ment. 


The Peerless Closed Cars of today em- 
body those fundamental principles de- 
veloped by the old master coach builders, 
combined with all that constitutes genuine 
improvement in modern methods. 


The result—modern lightness with sta- 
bility. 

Mounted on the famous Peerless Eight 
chassis, with its two separate and distinct 


7 passenger Touring $2760 
7 passenger Sedan $3530 


Modern Lightness —With Stability 


4 passenger Roadster $2760 
7 passenger Sedan Limousine $3720 
f. o. b. Cleveland, subject to change without notice 
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ranges of power, the Peerless Closed Cars 


of today maintain their leadership. | 


Sporting : 
ange — 
The “loafing” range offers the acme of 


soft, smooth, efficient, economical applica- 
tion of power. 


In substantial comfort they are not to 
be surpassed. 
In operation they give the most dis- 
tinctive performance yet attained by motor 
cars. 


\ 


The “sporting”? range releases an abun- 
dance of power for emergencies and speed 
which few cars now possess. ays ‘_ 


Let the Peerless dealer show you its - 
remarkable range of performance—those a 
contrasts of opposite virtues which have ; | 
made the Peerless Two-Power-Ranger the 


distinctive motor car of the day. . | 


4 
4 passenger Coupé $3320 - | 
| 


o., Cleveland. Ohio 


. 
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_ (Continued from Page 54) 
7g note. I read it with horrified in- 
Julity. Comment upon it is inadequate. 
id it for yourself: 


'R. KENTT. 

Dear Sir: The picture you sold me asa 
jamin West, remember? I have found 
about it. I’ll bein on Thursday and tell 
_ what’s what. I have always been an 
est man and hoping you are the same, 

‘Am yours truly, 
“JAMES MCGUIRE.” 


é bleu! Nom d’un chien! Can you 
it? I trembled; fairly trembled. But 
k le bon Dieu, Lionel would be home 
he could handle his father. The vision 
jat wrathy old man coming into the 
like a bull into a china shop simply 
le my blood run cold! 
m Thursday morning I dressed with 
sieular care, partially as a welcome to 
dear boy and partially because the 
shology of clothes is so important in 
Pieces situation.. For there was not 
the Old Boy. to deal with, but Eloise. 
sourse Eloise would have to be fired. 
2h as I liked her, and old friends that 
(were, it was an understood thing that 
-was filling Lionel’s place; and now 
| the soldier boy was coming back she 
(ld have to give up her place to him since 
‘ould scarcely afford both salaries. I 
‘etted being obliged to do this. But 
la guerre! 
‘tackled the painful problem at once 
jamy entry into the shop, going directly 
‘ay private office and sending for her. 
ieame in after a few moments and closed 
i\door behind her. Such a pretty dark 
|of a.thing! It did seem cruel, what 
1s about to do! I even hesitated, but I 
iat have spared myself my painful emo- 
. One almost always might better in 
selfish life. For Eloise took advantage 
.y brief pause and spoke first. 
Hiram,” she said with twinkling eyes— 
‘had a horrid way of calling me by my 
ie given name—“ Hiram, I have some- 
'g important to say to you!” 
Weill!” said I, “what is it?” 
Vm leaving you!”’ she said. ‘‘Don’t 
surt, old friend, but it’s nearly twice the 
(ey and a step up in the business. I 
iw you’ve been awfully good to me, but 
isure you will be glad tosee me advance.”’ 
Eh bien, ca va sans dire!” said I. “I— 
‘well, of course lam glad. Might I ask 
| has offered you this fine position?” 
Madame Cartiea!”’ said the minx, and 
jed herself out before I had a chance to 
iver my breath. And then, while I was 
i huddled in my chair, the door was 
li by an enormous hulking shape, and I 
(ed up into a vaguely familiar browned 
Nis 
Well, don’t you know me, old scout?” 
med a heavy voice. ‘It’s Tom!” 
was Lionel, indeed it was! Lionel 
m out of all proportion. He seemed 
ively to have added inches to his 
care, and what had once been elegant 
| height with a droop to it was now 
‘\d and firm as a young colossus. He 
efairly bursting out of his civilian cloth- 
{too—a smart tweed which I slowly 
(gnized as having once hung loosely on 


1; and his face was slightly empurpled - 


jhe close fit of the silken collar round his 
(¢ column of a throat. It was plain that 
lilor would be his first requirement. 

ut that was not all. Mere physical de- 
"pment was not so strange, though I 
ess I had not anticipated it in view of 
facet that he had been wounded. But 


le was a spiritual change in him; er—one 


hit say a lack of that delicate quality. 
th he once so strongly possessed. His 


e was deeper and he seemed curi- 
y to fill my little office, and all at once 
‘ated the smell of incense about it. 
liel had brought a breath of something 
s-I can scarcely describe what. He 
ist out a brown unkept paw at me and 


Jhed in a way which shook the Louis 


\ chandelier. 
Aren’t you going to say how do?” he 


nen I came to ry senses. 

Lionel!”’ I cried. And springing to my 
T almost embraced him. 

Hey! You aren’t pinning any medal 
ine!’’ he protested, thrusting me back 
ithen shaking both my hands until I 
ely wept with pain. “Gosh! but it’s 
1 to be home!” he went on. ‘‘Only no 
Me of that Lionel stuff. Lionel was 
ued at Belleau Wood, and don’t forget 
dit was Tom McGuire came out of 
lnospital afterward. So remember that! 
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But. tell me how are things? Do you know 
I haven’t had a letter from you in ten 


-months?”’ 


“How dreadful!” said I. ‘And I have 
written regularly. But my boy, it is good 
to see you! I have a thousand things to 
tell you, the more so that you have not had 
my letters. Eh bien, ca va sans dire.” 

“Say, Hank—do you know, you speak 
rotten French?”’ interrupted Lionel, as I 
must ever call him. “I got wise to that 
over there; «and as a friend I want to tip 
you off. But never. mind that now. Fire 
ahead about business.”’ 

“Well, we have been pretty well cleaned 
out by the munitions people,” said I, 
ignoring his criticism for the moment. ‘‘The 
Gobelins are gone, and even that set of 
Spanish furniture. We have one old boy 
who ia 

Here I broke off and looked at Lionel in 
bewilderment. How was I to tell him— 
this new young Hercules—about his father? 
With the old delicate Lionel who was so 
fond of absinth and eighteenth-century 
needlework my problem would have been 
nil; but this bronze giant who had been 
given a medal for some beastly rough per- 


formance or other gave rise to a very dif-. 


ferent situation. 

“Well, shoot!’’ said Tom. ‘‘ What’s eat- 
ing you?” 

“Er—nothing. Excuse me a moment, 
will you, dear boy?” I replied. For back 
of his head I had caught sight of Eloise 
making frantic signals for me to come out. 
Most unceremoniously and in a high state 
of nervous tension I obeyed, for I realized 
that Old Man McGuire had arrived. 

Eh bien, imagine the state of nerves in 
which I walked forth to greet him. He 
stood there in his greatcoat, more like a 
bear than ever, and like—er—so like dear 
Lionel, as the boy now was! At the length 
of the shop he seemed a veritable tower of 
wrath, and I experienced a weak sickly 
sensation as I approached him, a ghostly 
smile frozen on my lips. But when I drew 
near I saw to my amazement that he was 
smiling too. Furthermore, he held out to 
me a slip of blue paper, which as I looked 
at it I gradually perceived to be a check for 
one thousand dollars. It was made to me 
and bore his signature. 

“Mr. Kentt,”’ he bellowed, ‘‘I said I was 
an honest man and I have come to prove 
it. I sold that Benjamin West at such a 
big profit that it was only decent you should 
get your share. And here it is!” 

“But, but,” I began, automatically ac- 
cepting the thing, ‘‘my dear Mr. McGuire, 
I really 4 

Igot no further. Lionel had heard the Old 
Boy’s voice and rushed out of the office, 
completely upsetting a case of old jewelry 
on the way without even knowing he had 
done it. 

“Dad!” he shouted; and the Old Boy 
took one look and held out his arms. fs 

“Och! The damn young scoundrel!” he 
said; and this time nobody said anything 
about pinning on medals. In point of fact 
Eloise and I turned away. 

“And you was in France, and here I’ve 
been buyin’ out all the fool antique shops 
in the city looking for ye!” said Mr. Mc- 
Guire. ‘‘And now you’re home, praise be! 
Anda good business you’re’in, my boy! 


“T’ve bought a lot of pretty things and just 


sold’ one; and it’s so famous a picture 
they’ve printed it in the paper!” 
Eh bien, you may rest.assured we all 


gathered round him at that and there on | 


the cover of the Art Allowance was the 


_reproduction of the picture from Smith’s 


junk shop in the Bowery! On my word! 
Lionel gave one look at it and howled. 

“But, good Lord!” he shouted. ‘“‘That’s 
that old piece of trash I-wouldn’t buy down 
at Smith’s. Dad, you poor infant, where 
did you get it?” i 

There was a moment of distinctly awk- 
ward silence, during which. the Old Boy 
turned slowly to me and gave me a look 
that was most unpleasant. Then he thrust 
his finger at me. 

“T bought it-of him!’? he said suddenly. 

Lionel’s brown face went nearly white 
and he stood over me in a way I shall not 
easily forget. 

“You little crook!” he said. ‘‘You 
knew! And you sold it to him! Oh, this 
filthy business! Thank God, I’m out of it! 
Cheating, lying, robbing. What—what in 
God’s name did you charge my poor old 
dad for that piece of junk?” 

“Four hundred and fifty,’’ I sputtered. 
“But I never told him a single lie about it; 
he can’t say I did. And you have told 
many a one yourself, Lionel!” 
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Good Digestion 


OOD digestion depends largely upon 
two things,— the quality of food we 
eat, and the manner in which we 

eat it. 


Since my original pepsin chewing gum 
was first introduced, through national and 
state legislation many laws have been en- 
acted which assure the public a better qual- 
ity food today than ever before, but the 
manner in which we eat food has not been 
materially improved. 


By eating too hurriedly we fail to supply 
the food with saliva which is so necessary 
in the first processes of digestion, and of 
course in this hurried eating the teeth do 
not perform their proper function, which is 
to break up the food into small particles. 


The use of my original pepsin chewing 
gum ten minutes after each meal helps to 
supply the moisture which was not pro- 
vided at meal time, and hence tends to im- 
prove the digestion of those who eat too 
hurriedly at meals. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
New York Cleveland Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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The Hat that goes 
with Good Clothes 


ANY a man has said to himself—‘‘I know what good 

clothes are. They’re what I call ‘all-wool’ clothes. 
That means quality; style; long wear; economy. How am 
I going to tell when a hat has those things which I know I 
am getting when I buy ‘all-wool’ clothes?” 


The answer is simple— 


You can’t tell wool from shoddy by just looking at it. 
So you buy clothes with a label in them that you can trust. 
And you get what you want. 


The same with hats. You can’t tell good fur from poor. 
So you should look for the Mallory Trade Mark. When 
you find it, you know you have the utmost in quality, 
in style, in wear, in economy. It remains only for you 
to get the right Mallory for your particular head. 


There are many reasons why this is so, but the chief one 
is that the Mallory Trade Mark has existed since’ 1823. 
It meant quality then; it means quality now. ‘No mark 
could possibly have survived for nearly one hundred ‘years, 
without having given in fullest measure the value for which 
it stands. 


Mallory Hats are sold in your town. Go and look at 


the new Spring styles. Surely, a hat that American men 


have bought for a century is worthy of your consideration. 


Mallory Hats are priced at $5, $6 and up. Mallory 
Mello-Ease (very light weight) $6, $7 and up. 


The Gwenelle Fins affords extra protection against the 
weather, and can be had only in Mallory Hats. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
234 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Factory, Danbury, Conn. 
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'“Don’t.call me that!’* he snapped. Then 
he turned to his father. 

““Who did you sell it to?’”’ he demanded. 

“Sure, to the Widow Cartiea,’’ said the 
Old Boy dazedly. ‘‘For five thousand dol- 
lars!” 

“‘Sacré Nom!” said Lionel—I mean Tom. 

And suddenly I began to laugh. Here was 
my revenge. She, the omnipotent, the 
wonderful, the superior Mrs. Cartiea, who 
took my friends and customers and sales- 
people and hardly bowed to me on the 
street—she had paid five thousand dol- 
lars for a two-dollar-and-seventy-five-cent 
painting, and committed herself by per- 
mitting the Art Allowance to reproduce it! 
It was wonderful, perfect! Suddenly our 
young Hercules was shaking me by the 
shoulders, and at his words my mirth came 
to an abrupt end. 

“Cut that!” hesaid. “It was bad enough 
to cheat my old man, but by heaven, she 
is not going to be fooled! We are all going 
straight over there and confess, do you get 
me? Confess! She is as straight as a die. 
That’s why she is so much more successful 
than we have ever been. And she'll an- 
nounce the fraud like a lady and take her 
medicine. And you and dad will fork up 
her loss. Come on, we are going now!” 

Never, no, never shall I forget that night- 
mare ofatrip. It did not seem like crossing 
the street. It was like an ocean voyage, 
and it apparently occupied ons of time. 
So did our wait in the enormous sparsely 
furnished reception room of the Van Lippe 
mansion while a man in livery inquired if 
Madame Cartiea could see us. Tom paced 
the floor like a caged lion and his father sat 
with his silk hat on his knée. muttering 
“Well, well, praise be!’’ over and oyer. 
Then at length the door opened to admit 
the widow. 

She wassplendidly and quietly gowned;as 
ever, and her stately blond beauty was as 
poised—until she caught sight of Lionel. 
Then she gave a little start'and a wave of 
color swept her face, passing immediately 
and leaving her more pale than before. 

“So you are back!” she said. ‘“‘I hear 
you were decorated. I congratulate you.” 
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“Thank you!” said Tom. “But ty 
not a social call, Mrs. Cartiea. A ver} 
rible thing has happened. Highteen mq 
ago I would not have cared—I might} 
have laughed. But now it seems very|g 
to me, as many things in what was, 
business are going to seem, I am afraid), 
we are here to repair the damage do), 
best we can. Mrs. Cartiea, you have 
cheated. That portrait you bought 
dad and which he bought from Kentis. 
fake. It came from Smith’s junk shop ni 
cost Kentt two dollars and seventy y 
cents. 
“It’s a worthless old thing which I y 
seen kicking about there for years.” | 

“And you have all come over to tel) 
this because you knew I would not iny 
tionally deceive my public?” she ae 
quietly. 

Tom nodded. 

“And it was you who insisted on tep 
me?’’ she went on, looking into his eyi| 

“Yes,” said Tom. She drew an 
breath and smiled. 

“Tam glad!” she said. ‘“‘I am very 4 
you did such a thing. But to relieve 
minds let me tell you that the portr: | 
genuine. It happens to be my own gj 
grandfather John Bolt, and hung over) 
dining-room mantelall my childhood. Ve 
we grew so poor that mamma was ob]: 
to sell tea she didn’t know en 
to save it. I had been looking for ik 
years!” 

It was Lionel’s turn to gasp. Theylot 
at each other a long time. 

“T say, will you dine with me?” he ae 
suddenly. 

At once her atmosphere changeit 
seemed almost visibly to retreat. 

“Not to-night!’ she said. ‘I can’ 
have a client. But some other time: 
haps!” 

And so with no more ado we fouka | ; 
selves upon the street. I looked anxio| 
at Lionel, and Lionel looked anxiousl 
me. Then he-took his father’s arm on 
side and mine on the other. — ~ 

“Tsay, oldsport!’’ said he nervously. | 
New York dry, or can we get a suisse;| 
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Jow $1,500 invested in “85% Magnesia” 


HIS striking picture shows the lofty steam- 
expansion bend of the great out-door steam 
pipe-line of the Gulf States Steel Company 
plant at Alabama City, Alabama. 


The line is 750 feet long and 22 inches in 
diameter. It carries 150 lbs. of steam. It is in- 
sulated with ‘“85% Magnesia’’ pipe-covering. 


On that coal-saving insulation hangs’ a vitally 
interesting story. 


Before and After 


This plant started operations before the ‘85 % 
Magnesia’’ coverings were put on. While the 
pipes were bare, careful tests showed that so 
much steam was being condensed that the coal 
wastage amounted to 6.6 pounds per minute. 


But after the pipes were insulated with ‘‘85 % 
Magnesia’’ the coal wastage was reduced to 
1.6 pounds per minute. In other words:— 

Exactly 5 pounds of coal a minute were saved 
by covering this pipe with ““85%0 Magnesia,’ — 
every minute in the day, 365 days in the year, 
for steel plants must keep up full steam day 
and night the year round. 


Five pounds a minute (the coal loss which 
was stopped) equals 1314 TONS of coal a 
year—or within six tons of 33 CARLOADS 
at standard 40 tons each. 


by the same Institute. 


721 Bulletin Bldg: 


Get complete information 
on “85% Magnesia” — 


We will send you on request: Booklet, “Let “85% Magnesia’ Defend Your Steam,” 
also Table of Monthly Coal Saving in Dollars and Cents by Use of “85% Magnesia,” 
worked out by the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research; also, for engineers and architects, 
a Specification for scientific application of this master heat-insulation, compiled and endorsed 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Wm, A. Macan, Chairman 


George D. Crabbs . . The Philip Carey.Co.... . ._. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alvin M. Ehret . . -Ehret-Magnesia Mfg. Co. . . Valley Forge, Penna. 
J. R. Swift. . . The Franklin Mfg. Co. . . . Franklin, Penna. 
R. V. Mattison, ir Keasbey & Mattison Co. . . . Ambler, Penna. 


Copyright a M. A. of A.—Permission to reprint by aeplicalson 


aved 33 carloads of coal a year— 


Or, ‘in Dollars-——with coal at only $5.00 a 
ton, that saving amounts to no less than $6,570 
a year in coal, while the outlay for installation 


was less than $1,500. 


Arrest the Invisible Thief of Coal 


- That was under the hot sun of Alabama, 


where the condensation by radiation is consid- 


erably less than in northern zones. For in all 
pipe lines and boilers, everywhere, housed as 
well as exposed, the condensation of steam due 
to radiation is the merciless thief of coal. 


That applies to all power-plants, to all heat- 
ing outfits from the biggest buildings to modest 
homes. 


The Goodly Fellowship of Users 


That is why the U. S. Navy has specified 
“85% Magnesia” for its Fleet since 1888, and 
why the U. S. Shipping Board followed suit. 
‘That is why all our powerful locomotives are 
‘lagged’? with it under their iron jackets. 
That is why central-stations, the greatest power- 
plants and innumerable smaller plants, the big- 
gest hotels, sky-scrapers, public buildings and 
thousands of residences are protected by it. 
The goodly fellowship of users of “‘85% Mag- 
nesia’” embraces all America. 


oto by courtesy of W. H. Fleming, Birmingham, 
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Hosiery for all 
the Family— 
Long-Wearing 
and Good-Looking 


You will really be surprised at the excep- 
tionally long wear of Durable-e DURHAM. 
And it is so thoroughly comfortable and 
good-looking that every member of the family 


will enjoy the wearing. 


The carefully woven yarns, so thoroughly 
reinforced at points of hardest wear, will 
stand the hardest wear. The Durham dyes 
prevent fading or turning green after wear- 
ing and washing. 


These qualities in stockings mean true 
economy and, besides, Durable DURHAM 
Hosiery is surprisingly reasonable in price, 
selling at 20c to 50c a parr. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


There are styles for every season of the year, for 
work, dress or play and the same honest wearing 
value is woven into every pair. The tops are wide 
and elastic; legs are full length; sizes are accurately 
marked; soles and toes are smooth, seamless and even. 


You should be able to buy Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery at any dealer's. If you do not find it, 
write to our Sales Department at 88 Leonard Street, 
New York, and we will see that you are supplied. 


A free Catalog showing the many Durable- 
DURHAM styles will be mailed upon request. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is not a product of child labor. 


management.. Average working day is 8 hours and 15 minutes. 


Two of the many 
fine values in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. 


CARROLINA 


A silk mercerized stocking 
of very fine appearance and 
wearing quality. Regular 
and out-sizes. Anti-run 
stitch to prevent thread run- 
ning down leg, high spliced 
heels, special stitch knit in 
foot and ankle to ald shape, 
extra toe- guard spl icing. 

Price 50c pair 


TAR HEEL 
A medium weight sock 
with 3-thread, strongly re- 
inforced -heels and toes. 
Elastic ribbed top securely 
it on, Feet and toes are 
smooth, seamless and even. 

Black, tan and white. 

Price 20c pair 


CY 
No person under | 4 years is employed. 
Industrial conditions under supervision of experts trained in U.S. Government courses on employment 


LOOKING BACK WARD 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


The provost marshal said in reply: “Of 
course any friend of yours can have what- 
ever he wants of me.’”’. And, turning to me, 
continued: ‘‘Come round to the office to- 
morrow morning.” 

Bravo! That was all I required. Then I 
thanked my fairy godmother and started 
to withdraw. 

“Oh, no,” she said; ‘‘General Dana 
would not forgive me if I let you go without 
his seeing you. He will be here presently.” 
I was not so sure about that. I sat down 
rather crestfallen and ill at ease. 

Then the miracle happened. Mamie and 
Charley had come down. With them a 
lovely girl, newly arrived from the East. 
“You are a pianist,” cried Mrs. Dana. 
“We have a new piano. Girls, take him to 
the music room and have him play for us.” 
Saved! 

If ever a poor devil played for his life, I 
did. My only fear was that the black 
bombazine cloth with which my aunt had 
covered my gray uniform might make a 
breach somewhere. But the light and 
warmth and music—the girls bending over 
the piano—carried me quite away. All of 
a sudden the illusion was dispelled. Mrs. 
Dana ran in and said: 

“The general is here—remembers you 
perfectly. Come and see him, Mr. mv Bhtets 
man.’ 

He stood by a table, tall, sardonic, and as 
I approached he put out his hand and said: 
“You have grown a bit since I saw you last. 
But I remember you very well asa lad. 
How did you leave my friend Forrest?” 

I was about making some awkward 
reply, when, the room already filling up, he 
said: 

‘“We have some friends for supper. I am 
glad you are here. Mamie, my daughter, 
take Mr. Watterson to the table!” 

Lord! That supper! Canvasback! Ter- 
rapin! Champagne! The general had 
seated me at his right. Somewhere toward 
the close those expressive gray eyes looked 
at me keenly, and over his wine glass he 


said: 

“T think I understand this. You want 
to get up the river. You want to see your 
mother. Have you money enough to carry 
you through? If you have not don’t hesi- 
tate, for whatever you need I will gladly 
let you have.” 

I thanked him. I had quite enough. All 
was well. We had more music and some 
dancing. At a late hour he called the 
provost marshal. 

“Mehan,” said he, “‘take this dangerous 
young rebel round to the hotel, register 
him as Smith, Brown, or something, and 
send him with a pass up the river by the 
first steamer.’”’ I was in luck, was I not? 


Iv 


HAD one other adventure during the 

war that may be worth telling. It was 
in 1862. Forrest took it into his inexpe- 
rienced fighting head to make a cavalry 
attack upon a Federal stockade, and, 
repulsed with considerable loss, the com- 
mand had to disperse—there were not more 
than two hundred of us—in order to escape 
capture by the newly arrived reénforce- 
ments that swarmed about. We were to 
rendezvous later at a certain point. Hav- 
ing some time to spare and being near the 
family homestead at Beechgrove, I put in 
there. 

It was midnight when I reached my 
destination. I had been erroneously in- 
formed that the Union Army was on the 
retreat— quite gone from the neighborhood; 
and next day, believing the coast was clear, 
I donned a summer suit and with a neigh- 
bor boy who had been wounded at Shiloh 
and invalided home, rode over to visit some 


THE FILM OF FATE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Oh, rot! Really, Mr. Hunt, you are too 
absurd! Plenty of.my friends aren’t mar- 
ried and don’t intend to be,” she would in- 
form him. ‘‘They have a much better time 
as they are!” 

coli guess the less said about that the 
better,’ he would answer briefly 

“And just what do you mean the that?” 2 

“T’ve nothing more to say. No, ma’am.’ 

She would walk to her tent with di fey 
and compose speeches witheringly ironical 


, one of the —— girls. If you carry 
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young ladies. We had scarcely been »). 
comed and were taking a glass of y| 
when, looking across the lawn, we saw t 
the place was being surrounded by ab 
of bluecoats. The story of their depari} 
had beena cruel mistake. They were by 
means all gone. . 

There was no chance of escape. We We 
placed in a hollow square and marc@ 
across country into camp. Before we \t 
there I had ascertained that they ye 
Indianians, and I was further led rightl 9 
surmise that they were what we eallecn 
1860 Douglas Democrats. 

My companion, a husky fellow, yp 
looked every inch a soldier, was first oN 
tioned by the colonel in command. 
amination was brief. He said he was 
good a rebel as lived, that he w 
waiting for his wound ‘to heal to 
into the Confederate Army, and that} 
wanted to hang him for a spy to gi 

I was aghast. It was not he t] 
danger of hanging, but myself, a sta 
in citizen’s apparel within the enemy’ 
The colonel turned to me. With w 
took for a sneer he said: | 

“T suppose you are a good Union ma 
It offered me a chance. : 

“That depends upon what yo’ 
good Union man,” I answered. 
be a very good Union man— 
Democrat—and I am not co 
having changed my political opi 

That softened him and we h 


end of it well to the front. He, toon 
a Douglas Democrat. I soon saw 
was my companion and not mys 
they were after. Presently Colone 
that being the commandant’s nan 
into the adjacent stockade and t 
about began to be very hearty a 
pathetic. I made them a re ie 
Democratic speech. They brongil 

“red licker’? and I asked for s 
for a toddy, not failing to cite the 
Sut Lovingood saying that “t 
about sixteen round the door 
they’d take sugar in their’n.” 
warmed me to my work, made me 
if not bolder, in invention. T! 
colonel not reappearing as soon as 
he ate for my fear was the wir 
to 

“Colonel Shook,”’ I said, “yo 
bother about this friend of mine. 
no real idea of returning to the C 
service. He is teaching school ove 
Beechgrove and is engaged to be mar 


prisoner he will be exchanged ba 
fighting line, and we make nothing k 
There is a hot luncheon waiting for 
the ’s. Leave him to me and I: 
answerable.”’ Then I left him. 
Directly he came out and said: 
be doing wrong, and don’t feel el 
sure of my ground, but I am going 
you gentlemen go.’ 
We thanked him and made off am 
cheery good-bys of the bluecoats. _ 
No lunch for us. We got to our! 
rode away, and that night I was : 
rendezvous to tell the tale to tho: 
comrades who had arrived before m 
Colonel Shook and I met after the 
a Grand Army reunion where I was 
to speak and to which he introduce 
relating the incident and saying 
other things: ‘‘I do believe that w. 
told me near Wartrace that day | 
years ago that he was a good Unionr 
told at least half the truth.” 
Editor’s Note—This is the third of a 


Colonel Watterson’s reminiscences. The fot 
will appear in an early issue. 


before she slept, but he never heard 
At last the job was done. The sca 
bits, so jerky, so unrelated, wh 
Ficken assured her would fit neatly 
smoothly flowing story, were ready 
assembled, and in.a burst of lollipo 
cheering they left the camp—a near: 
organized community. 
“Good-by, girls; keep off the 
Lieutenant Hunt called cheerily, t 
(Concluded on Page 63) 
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EXTRA TESTED 
To Yield Your Money’s Worth In Miles 


HERE is only one right way to buy tires—on the 
strict basis of character. Then you run no risk. You’re 
sure to get your money’s worth in miles. 


By the thousands, people are turning to Racine Extra 
Tested Tires. More and more they realize that “Extra 
Tested”’ is the assurance of true tire character. They 
know that the extra care in Racine Rubber Company 
factories gives them extra wear, whether they choose the 
“Country Road”’ or the ‘‘ Multi-Mile Cord.”’ 


“COUNTRY ROAD” & “MULTI- MILE” CORD TIRES 


Racine Tires are carefully extra tested, step by step through every 
stage in manufacture. Fabric and rubber are painstakingly selected, 
inspected, then given all the Racine Extra Tests. Imperfections simply 
can’t slip by. Extra value is certain in each tire. 


Racine ‘‘Country Road” Tires are specially constructed, as the name 
implies, for country road service. They have the extra endurance that 
hard usage demands. 


Racine ‘‘Multi-Mile”’ Cord Tires are the peak of cord tire value. 
Thousands of rubber-livened cords impart a forward spring and 
permit flexibility resulting in far greater mileage. 


It will pay you to do business with 
dealers who sell these Extra Tested Tires 
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For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy Bears The Name 


Racine RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 


“Country RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Road 
_.§,000 Mile 


~ Guarantee 
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Write for the Informative Book, ‘Extra Tests and Extra Miles” 
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Blue Buckle Over All: 


VERYTHING that work-comfort and long 

service can mean is yours to command in 
Blue Buckle OverAlls—America’s foremost work 
garment! Cut oversize, they have generous 
roominess that wins you instantly. 


In Blue Buckles you get the best-wearing 
indigo blue denim, guaranteed unbreakable 
seams, solid reinforced back band that makes 
ripping impossible, real brass fittings and a fly 
that is cut into the garment, not separate and 
sewed on! Blue Buckle coats have free-sway 
raglan sleeves! 


Whether you are an engineer, mechanic, far- 
mer, home-chore-man or a 
motorist, you certainly need the 
work satisfaction that Blue 
Buckle OverAlls will present you 
every time you slip into a pair 
right over your street clothes! 


Merchants who have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to sell Blue Buckle OverAlls should 
write at once for detailed information. 
Kindly send jobbers name and address. 


Jobbers OverAll Co., Inc. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


ae a Rea E, 


Largest Manufacturers of Union Made 
Overalls Exclusively in the World 
Selling Agents—W.T. Stewart Dept., Leonard 
Sales Company, 64 Leonard Street, New York 
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_ (Concluded from Page 60) 
la defiant glance from his seat beside 
jauffeur to meet Fifi’s eyes. 
Thy does he look at me like that?” she 
red to herself, and later, at their 
(in some noisy wayside inn, she mar- 
still more at his stiff apology. 
‘shouldn’t have said what I did back 
* he said abruptly. ‘But I meant 
ore God, I meant it! And I can’t 
. So you can take it or leave it.” 
haven’t the least idea what you mean, 
unt,” she answered with her most 
»nt Amory intonation. 
guess you know well enough. I’ll be 
is good-by here. I’m sorry we haven’t 
‘etter friends, Miss Amory, honest I 
But my ideas are different.”’ 
| glanced up at his tall, slim, young 
»ss from under her bobbed hair. 
‘hen you’ve been longer in the East, 
jaant, you’ll learn that we don’t pick 
jiends in quite—quite such a casual 
she drawled smoothly. 
ou might do worse,” he said. “Good- 


‘ne with Ficken and the photographer, 
\t and nervous fatigue caught her and 
‘roat swelled and ached. She put her 
gainst the dingy cushions and cried 
sy from Yonkers to the Little Sisters’ 
juarters. ; 

Jon’t you be worried about the film 
Miss Amory,” the director reassured 
‘it’s only the stills that may be rotten. 
young Kansas doughboy mixed those 
| for fair, I’m just about certain. He’s 
some ways, but I made the mistake 
life not to manage my own camera on 
ills. He thinks he knows it all, that 


} 


certainly does,” said Fifi. “I'll 
the young ladies up to the studio to- 
w. Have you your list of every- 


itchen set,’’ he shot at her, ‘‘bed for 
4d, sheets, and so forth; poor cottage 
yr; got to hunt round for outside 
;, somewhere in the Bronx; report to- 
‘won that; baby—any particular age, 
‘usay? bathtub; piano; soldier, non- 
‘issioned officer’s uniform; turkey, 
ifor stuffing; mother, in widow’s cos- 
. Have ’em all up there at eleven 
: Don’t let your débutantes make up. 
(ately unnecessary.” 

mafraid I can’t do much about that,” 
‘ifi with a wan smile; ‘‘but I’ll do the 
ean for you, Mr. Ficken.”’ 

i was bitterly sorry she had ever gone 
he thing, which is a state of mind 
(on at one time or another to all up- 
; Nor was her disillusionment re- 
: by the contingent of Little Sisters 
er from headquarters on the morrow. 
bar Fi,”’ wrote her best friend on the 
i, whose presence she had counted 
ito share any amusement there might 
the day, ‘“‘we have decided to send up 
® picture five or six girls I don’t think 
e ever met. They’re a little bit sore 
jtheir local branches’ not getting any 
4 and we thought this would be a fine 
0 square them, do you see? Leila 
is the only one from our crowd. I 
you and she don’t hit it off very well, 
. Betts has offered to give us a big 
performance of the film in his vil- 
sino and serve tea to the entire 
se, so please put up with her. 
all crazy about it. It must be too 
for words. Best love.” 

grinned stoically. Mr. Ficken had 
id to work it all into one day. 

n they arrived at the great barnlike 
the Little Sisters, gigglirig hysteri- 
n their.terra-cotta capes as they dis- 
| their chauffeurs for the day, the first 
their professional careers awaited 
1 Instead of the humble soldier’s cot- 
‘hey had expected to find awaiting 
Listerly ministrations, a lordly town 
sof the decorative period, consecrated 
| moving picture, filled two-thirds of 
lace. A butler, a husband and a 
12 maid posed under great clustered 
(amid the tapestries and statuary of 
valthy screen family; as the butler re- 
2d Macbeth and the maid was clearly 
us girl and the husband looked like 
gin the world but a moving-picture 
yhe initiated might readily conclude 
US was a successful society drama. 

] lights hissed and roared; the car- 
ounded and built; the directors 
heir coats and yelled at each other 
body else; under the great signs 
ad ‘“‘No smoking!”’ the cast as- 
and lit one cigarette from another, 
he ‘unextinguished ends on the 
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floor. And in an obscure corner Ethel, 
the moving-picture baby, wailed unceas- 
ingly. 

For years afterward, whenever anything 
that resembled the hiss and roar of those 
terrible lights sounded near her, Fifi in- 
stinctively listened for the voice of Ethel. 

“‘ Always what you may expect up here,”’ 
Ficken yelled at them. “‘Here’s our date all 
made, and what do we get? They have an 
eighty-thousand-dollar picture on here and 
naturally they can’t take it down. Been at 
it all night. Through to-morrow, they 
swear. Suppose we go out with the car and 
hunt up our exterior somewhere. Get that 
out of the way.” 

So they all packed themselves into the 
ear somehow and rode about for what 
seemed like endless hours, searching for the 
humble, neglected cottage of Fifi’s scenario. 
One would have supposed it a fairly easy 
goal, but here the artistic temperament of 
Mr. Ficken rose and asserted itself incred- 
ibly. House after house was suggested to 
him only to be scornfully discarded. The 
Little Sisters giggled. 

Somewhere round Pelham Bay he con- 
sulted his watch. 

“We got room for one more?” he in- 
quired. “I asked Kansas to turn up about 
lunch time for the stills. Just go to that 
subway that’s somewhere round here, will 
you, Henry? He’ll be there, I hope.” 

Fifi drew a quick, uneven breath. So he 
was coming again, after all! It would be 
amusing to hear his comments on the Little 
Sisters. 

“Tt’s a lovely day for a ride, anyway,”’ 
she said good-naturedly to Leila Betts. 

At the subway entrance Mr. Hunt stood 
at ease, surveying the loaded car conde- 
scendingly. 

“All you need is a few passengers!’’ he 
suggested. ‘Morning, Miss Amory! Hope 
you're well?” 

He stood on the running board and to- 
tally ignored the young ladies, exchanging 
professional amenities with the director. 
Fifi felt immensely entertained and threw 
in a joking: comment now and then. It all 
seemed rather a lark again, and the Little 
Sisters were not so bad, after all. 

Some obscure inspiration led Mr. Ficken 
at last to select for his exterior a neat, pros- 
perous little cottage within two miles of the 
studio, and he and his mild, middle-aged 
assistant proceeded to busy themselves at 
dismantling and untidying it, so to speak, 
in which process they collected loads of as- 
sorted rubbish and dumped them about in 
conspicuous places, so that the angels of 
mercy and reconstruction in the terra-cotta 
capes and aviators’ caps could have a field 
for their regenerative labors. 

While they did this Fifi and Mr. Hunt 
talked in low tones on the steps of the side 
porch, and the Little Sisters adjusted the 
angle of their caps and powdered their 
little noses. 

“Tsn’t that terrible!”? said Kansas in a 
concentrated sort of way. 

“What?” she asked innocently. 

“<«What?’. Oh, Lord, I suppose it seems 
little enough to you—I forgot,’”’ he mut- 
tered. ~ But to me—I tell you, Miss Am- 
ory, if I had a sister and she did that—well, 
I’d wash her face for her, and in a way she 
wouldn’t forget in a hurry!” 

“How funny you are!”’ she said gently. 
“Why, that’s nothing, really, Mr. Hunt. 
All girls do that. If you could see some of 
them, now!” 

“T’ll bet there’s one there that doesn’t,” 
he answered obstinately; “that lovely one 
with the yellow hair. She’s a peach, if there 
ever was one, she is! I wouldn’t mind meet- 
ing her. You can see what a lovely, inno- 
cent girl she is, all right.” 

And just here a curious, painful thing 
happened to Fifi. Inside her something 
tightened suddenly, squeezed together as if 
a hand had grasped it. It cut her breath off, 
whatever it was, and hurt her abominably. 
Her lips tightened and a slow, unbecoming 
red crept up to her cheek bones, flooding 
out the little crimson disks of excitement 
that betray all Crownlanders, and that 
Mr. Hunt supposed to be artificial. 

“You think so?” shesaid lightly. ‘‘ Dear, 
dear! I say, Leila, come here a minute, 
won’t you?” 

Leila Betts, whom Nature had provided 
with a skin like milk, but who preferred, 
not entirely unreasonably, to look like a 
Killarney rose, hastened willingly to the 
side porch. : 

“Anything I can-do?”’ she asked, gazing 
with a kindly, open, somewhat ~childish 
stare at the tall, well-poised young gentle- 
man. ; 
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“Have you got your vanity box with 
you?” said Fifi easily. 


“Surest thing you know,’’ Miss Betts re- | 


turned good-naturedly, holding out a little 
silver case. “Take the pale pink if you 
like; it’s my own special, and I don’t often 
lend it. This dust is awful.” 

“Thanks,” said Fifi; “I only wanted some 
powder.” 

“That isn’t the lip stick on the left, so 
don’t try it; it’s my cigarette holder,’ Miss 
Betts volunteered, “but I left my case in 
the car, worse luck!” 

“Let me present Mr. Hunt, Miss Betts,” 
Fifi remarked smoothly. “I must run away 
and see how far Mr. Ficken has got. I'll 
leave you to entertain Mr. Hunt, Leila; 
he directs the still pictures.” 

“Y’m sorry, but I have to go,” inter- 
rupted the Kansan gruffly, and stretched 
his long legs toward the group round the 
camera. 

Leila stared. ‘A bit abrupt, your 
young friend?” she suggested. 

“They’re a funny lot,” said Fifi, and 
turned away. 

“What 4 pig! What a beast I am!” she 
muttered to herself. “‘Why—why did I do 
that? I wish I’d never seen him!” 

She stumbled off behind the house, and 
there in a little woodshed he stood, smok- 
ing furiously. “A nice set!” he muttered 
at her, glowering; “‘there’s not much to 
choose between you! Actress or society 
girl, youre all the same thing.”’ 

“What do you mean?’ Who’s an ac- 
tress?’’ she demanded, as roughly as he. 

“You are, aren’t you?” he asked. 

““How do you dare say such a thing! Of 
course I’m not an actress. None of us are.” 

“You're not?” he cried, his whole face 
softening. ‘‘Honest?”’ 

Then, as she shook her head wonder- 
ingly: 

“‘Wash that paint off your face, then!” 
he stormed, and took a step toward her. 

“Paint?” she cried angrily; ‘what 
paint? Are you crazy? I never paint!” 

And as furious as he, she drew out her 
handkerchief, scrubbed it over her crimson 
cheeks and lips and held it, trembling, out 
to him. ‘‘There!”’ she cried. 

He took her hand with the piece of linen 
in it and appeared to study it. An unbear- 
able rage possessed her. 

“Oh!” she gasped, and lifted her hand 
and slapped his bended cheek full and fair. 

“Ah, would you?” he muttered. ‘‘You 
little spitfire! I’ll show you!”’ 

And pressing her arms helpless to her 
sides with one of his, he turned her face 
round and kissed her mouth. 

And then, and then only, did Fifi under- 
stand what had happened to her, and her 
professor and her poetry and her dramatics 
all melted out of her life forever. 

On the next day a tall and reasonably 
handsome young officer in freshly pressed 
khaki stood in her father’s library. 

“This is Lieutenant Hunt, papa, from 
Kansas, but I’m going to marry him just 
the same,” Fifi said. She had a coat and 
skirt and a silk shirtwaist on, because he 
liked them better, and the ends of her short 
hair were pinned in, somehow, so you 
would never have guessed it was short. 

Mr. Amory looked at them with interest. 

“Well, well!’ he remarked genially, 
“and what’s the matter with Kansas? I’m 
charmed to make your acquaintance, lieu- 
tenant!”’ 

You see, it was nothing like the books. 
He neither curled his lip scornfully nor rang 
for the butler to kick the young man down- 
stairs. Instead, he told that uninterested 
menial to bring some whisky and soda. 

Nor was Mrs. Amory any more what you 
would have supposed. She had a long talk 
with Mr. Hunt, pronounced him a fine, 
intelligent young fellow, and expressed the 
conviction that he could manage Fifi if 
anybody could. And his father was not a 
crusty old farmer, but the president of a 
bank in Kansas City; and he himself could 
grow up in the bank, if he liked, but he 
didn’t like, because he was an inventor; 
and interested Mr. Amory immensely, the 
first hour, with an account of an entirely 
new noninflammable film he had invented, 
which was going to revolutionize the 
motion-picture industry. 

Indeed, he became highly popular with 
the entire family, and Patsy flirted shame- 
lessly with him, which embarrassed him 
horribly, and Pips wanted to model his 
head, for the sake of the sittings. 

But Fifi loved him as she had never loved 
anything on earth, and prayed every night 
on’ her! knees’ that'she might make him. a 
good wife—which, so far as I know, she did. 
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Here’sanExtra $50! 
“T’m making rea/ money now! Yes, 

I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay 

day came. I’ve been profnoted with an 

increase of $50 a month. And the first 
extra money is yours. Just a little re- 
ward for urging me to study at home. 

The boss says my spare time training has 

made me a valuable man to the firm and 

there’s more money coming soon. We're 
starting up Easy Street, Grace, thanks to 
vOuLandstherks GS. 


Today more than ever before, money is what counts. 
You can’t get along on what you have been making. 
Somehow, you’ve simply got to increase your earnings. 


Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way to do 
it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do some 
one thing well and employers will be glad to pay you 
teal money for your special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will prepare you for 
the position you want in the work you like best, what- 
ever it may be. You can get it at home, in spare time, 
through the International Correspondence Schools. 


It is the business of the I. C. S. to prepare men for 
better positions at better pay. They have been doing 
it for 27 years. They have helped two million other 
menand women. They are training over 100,000 now. 
And they are ready and anxious to help you. 


Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


--------- WEAR OUT) HERE ete tes te ie = 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3987, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 

CJ ELECTRICAL ENGINEER C1) SALESMANSHIP 
OElectric Lighting and Rys. (1) ADVERTISING 

OJ Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 

(] Telegraph Engineer QO) Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work (1 Sign Painter 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER {| (J Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman LILLUSTRATING 

LJ Machine Shop Practice OU Cartooning 

LJ Toolmaker (J BOOKKEEPER 

(J) Gas Engine Operating (2 Stenographer and Typist 
QO CIVIL ENGINEER ert. Pub. Accountant 
i Soreying and Mapping (J TRAFFIC MANAGER 
() MINE FOREMAN or ENG’R | (] Railway Accountant 
CLISTATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law 

(J Marine Engineer 
OShip Draftsman 

() ARCHITECT 

(] Contractor and Builder 

QO Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 

(J Structural Engineer 
(PLUMBING AND HEATING 
(J Sheet Metal Worker 
CJ Textile Overseer or Supt, 
O1CHEMIST 


[1] GOOD ENGLISH 

] Teacher 

{J Common School Subjects 

1 Mathematics 

OO CIVIL SERVICE 

C] Railway Mail Clerk 

(J AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
CO Auto Repairing 
OQ Navigation 

CJ AGRICULTURE 
OJ Poultry Raising 


OSpanish 
(French 
Cltalian 


Name 
Present — 
Occupation 
Street 

and No. am 


City 


—bends metal like paper? 

—pulls rustiest nails or tacks? 
a —turns balkiest nut, bolt orrivet? 

—cuts wire and nails like string? 


—mends most everything? 


State 


Just one tool does all. The tool you 
get a grip with— 


UTICA PLIERS 


Different sizes and styles for different pur- 
poses, but all sold with this Utica Guarantee— 
“Tf you’re not satisfied with any pair 
of Utica Pliers, return them and get a 

new plier—or your money back.” 
At Hardware and Electrical Stores. 
Get yours before spring cleaning! You'll 


Write for ‘‘ Plier Pointers’’—it’s free. 


Tells you how to fix things. 
UTICA 
DROP FORGE & TOOL CO. 
Utica, N.Y. 
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Delicious-Correctiv 


ELICIOUS, golden brown bran muff 


bread, cookies, etc., made according 

the special recipes on the Pillsbury 
Health Bran package, instantly appeal to. 
appetites. Their rich, nutlike flavor and nai 
ral laxative effect commend them to a | 
the daily diet of every home. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is milled especial 
human consumption. Its extra large, clean, sti 
ilized flakes supply the roughage necessary | 
promote normal digestive action. Physicia 
recommend. it. 


Insist upon Pillsbury’s—the Health Bran pede by the rail 
of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Packed in sanitary airtight cartor 


At Your Grocers 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY | 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 3 a 
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RAISING MONEY 
Y THE BILLION FOR CHARITY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


rd and new idea, the war chest. All 
, are closely related and all three are 
es of formidable and really awe- 
ring power in extracting vast sums of 
xy with efficiency and dispatch from 
portions of the population. 
st as a completely victorious army 
up a few opposing stragglers so these 
rful engines of money harvesting may 
sed literally to annihilate opposition 
indifference. It goes without saying 
fore that the object, the movement, 
be based on fairness, equity and jus- 
It must be not only worthy but it 
appeal to the sympathies of a large 
yrtion of the people. It must be a 
r great object. And it can be a really 
‘object only when the money raisers 
ble to say: “‘Give to your university 
spital or church or to the development 
ur city—not to ours.” 
‘too, the money must be wisely spent 
; sources will suddenly and mysteri- 
‘dry up. Unless really sold on the uses 
sich his money is put the giver, like all 
animals, will develop his “protective 
vior.”” 
‘ecause the money came so easily in 
me,”’ says one of the country’s leading 
yrities on the subject, ‘there is danger 
the moneyed men in many cities are 
to feel that all they need to do is to 
tain the old wartime organization and 
ieally forget the necessity of carefully 
dering what is to be done with the 
ly after it is got. If they do make this 
‘ke they will be amazed to find sud- 
' how hard it is to get the money 
|. After all the giver is a pretty canny 
‘n who finally is interested in results.” 
it assuming that the money will be 
iy spent for a noble and inspiring pur- 
(of which there is no lack, we now 
‘in the hands of the leading men of 
} community a wonderfully developed 
id and technic of separating folks 
‘their dough. The bulk of the work, it 
lerstood, must be done by volunteers, 
ie leading business men in each com- 
vy. But if the campaign is of any size 
ishould usually be a professional or 
‘rofessional paid campaign manager 
> background. He does not actually 
t money or take, as the old-fashioned 
‘sional solicitor did, an outrageous 
off. He does not touch the money at 
de merely plans, and directs to an ex- 
she work of the volunteers. 


b Professional Money Raisers 


ase professional money raisers, or cam- 
managers, have been developed by 
dred during the war. They came 
¥he work through different channels. 
nwere Y. M. C. A. secretaries, and had 
ifirst experience in trying to obtain 
«for new association buildings. Many 
€ were newspaper, advertising and 
ity men. One of the most experi- 
in this group was formerly managing 
(and later editor of one of the largest 
ivork papers. But whatever their ori- 
jere is now for all practical purposes a 
Vrotession, the campaign or drive man- 
ready at an instant’s notice to raise 
esired amount of money. . 
): of the veterans who antedates the 
‘as imported into England a number 
yits ago to raise the then unheard-of 
f one hundred thousand pounds for a 
n London charity. The English were 
"ded by his mild, quiet manner of 
ang. They had expected a cross be- 
€ a cart-tail orator and a second-story 
n An eminent divine who was describ- 
‘ie American money raiser at a lunch- 
id, half in jest and half in earnest: 
eis not the sort of man that many of 
Higined an American organizer to be. 
t» Americans would say he is no ‘ chest- 
out his accomplishments than if he 
d ckets at a church fair. But he has the 
hied-thousand-pound look. Iam afraid, 
yer, that we expected something in 
ith the story of the American rector 
Dagaged a train robber to take up the 
©1ion. The first man approached gave 
‘ valent of our three-penny piece’’— 
ie. and the professional collector 
d/p his six-shooter, saying: 
‘Joung man, none of your nonsense! 
Ss a dollar show.’”’ 


Ir 


These professional money raisers, or fi- 
nancial farmers, who make millions grow 
in the place of an aching void, do not use 
six-shooters, but they now have complete 
records and files of every step that was 
taken in the great war drives. They have 
every form, letter, paper, rule, order in- 
struction, and all the publicity and adver- 
tising matter. In one drive no less than 
thirteen or fourteen separate booklets of 
instruetions were issued. All of these are 
available. Everything has been tried out 
and the experimental stage passed. Theory 
and practice alike have been satisfied. Not 
only has the foundation been laid but the 
technic has been developed to the minutest 
detail. What the pioneers accomplished is 
now at everyone’s service. 

The professional drive manager is ready 
alike for a local or a national campaign. He 
will raise a few hundred thousand for a 
little local denominational college in a 
quiet county seat or he will undertake to 
supply a great university with ten or twenty 
millions. He is ready alike for Methodists 
and Episcopalians. 

“The next time we do it,” said one of 
them, ‘‘we’ll have all the stuff ready.” 

Nor is the campaign manager ready only 
with the big broad ideas. He knows how 
to handle the little things, little, however, 
only because the public does not hear about 
them. He knows how to handle the central 
warehouse where the publicity and adver- 
tising matter is stored in advance, and he 
knows the quickest ways of routing out this 
matter of the local committees, whether by 
freight, express or post. 


_Expert Advice 


Like an iceberg there is more to these 
campaign organizations under the surface 
than appears above water. The mere phys- 
ical work attached to collecting and han- 
dling vast sums of money after the givers 
have decided to let go is a masterpiece of 
organization in itself. In one of the war- 
relief drives three tons of small change were 
collected in one city in a few days’ time, 
and a small-change panic resulted. This 
is but one of scores of technical details that 
the public does not hear about and that 
the campaign manager must be prepared to 
cope with. ; 

Now the first great essential of modern 
money raising is organization; or to ex- 
press the same idea differently, the applica- 
tion of modern business principles and 
methods to the task in hand. 

‘All spontaneous movements are the 
result of careful organization,” said one 
campaign manager. I thought it a rather 
cynical remark, and I asked another money- 
raising professional for his opinion. 


“Ninety per cent of all the results,’”’ he | 


replied, ‘“‘are due to organization.” 

The same thought was put in different 
form by a banker of country-wide reputa- 
tion who had served as chairman of one 
of the national committees that secured 
great sums during the war. Without know- 
ing that I had even talked with the two 
professionals he said that ten per cent of 
the money contributed to his cause, one of 
the noblest in the war, had been due to the 
natural impulse of the givers, and ninety 
per cent had been ‘‘induced.” 

“So we have to hand that ninety per 
cent to the organization,” he added. 

Of course the public at large must not 
know at any given moment the extent of 
the machinery that is at work upon them or 
they would think there was too much ma- 
chinery and too little spontaneity, and so 
lose their interest. A religious denomina- 
tion recently desired to raise a large sum 
through the local churches and called upon 
a firm of campaign managers for advice. 
These experts suggested three separate 
steps or stages in the campaign: First, a 
careful planning of the whole movement; 
second, a selling campaign directed at the 
local clergymen to induce them to go after 
the congregations; and third and last, the 
actual canvass of the congregations. The 
committee in charge suggested that the ex- 
perts get up a circular that could be sent to 
both the clergymen and the congregations. 

“That will never do,’’ was the reply. 
“We must get the ministers lined up first 
and absolutely sold on the proposition well 
in advance of any approach to the people 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AYNSTER means protection. The best 

protection from storm, rain and cold that a 
weatherproof coat can give. Sound protection in 
buying because the Raynster Label assures you 
of known, dependable value. 


= 


Set ae ee 


Raynsters include a complete line of weather- 
proof clothing—heavy, rubber-surfaced coats for 
outdoor workers, smart woolen and worsted coats 
for-town, business and dress wear, featherweight 
silks, slickers, slip-ons, raincoats of all kinds. 


ee —————————————————eeeeeeeEeEeEeEeEE————E—————————e—EE 
Sand ae ‘ are oe eee < ae 


Ask for your Raynster in any good clothing 
store. Look for the Raynster Label in the collar. 
A Style Book will be mailed free if you will 
write for it. 

-yo + United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division 
New York and Boston 


Look for this Label in your Raynster 
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In a few minutes’ time this 
accurate Speedometer— 


‘can be attached to your car. 
From the moment you complete 
the job, your car speed will be 
truthfully shown—your mileage 
(trip and season) exactly re- 
corded. You will have a steady 
working ‘‘tab”’ on operation—will 
definitely. know gasoline, tire, 
and car mileage cost. 


The Johns-Manville Speedometer is 
simple and rugged in construction. 
Mounted on an instrument board of 
selected maple highly finished in 
black, sufficiently strong to permit 
mounting of clock or other instru- 
ments. It adds the finishing touch of 
refinement—and beauty to your car. 


The Adjustable End Brackets make 
possible a snug, solid fit to any open 
model Ford car. An ingenious de- 
vice, this is but one of the many 
exclusive features of value which 
the combination Johns- Manville 
Speedometer and Instrument Board 
adds to your car. . 


To the Trade: The Johns-Manville 
sales policy assures both jobber 
and dealer real trade protection. 
Ask for details. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


If you have a closed body Ford, ask 
specifically for the ‘‘Sedan Model’’ 
Speedometer. 


And also 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in 
Conservation 


‘ough— 


Heat Insulations, High 
Cements, 


JOHNS 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


| that a magazine could not be edit 
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1 themselves. It must. beso planned and ar- . 


ranged that when the clergymen all preach 
eloquent sermons on June first, appealing 
for funds, the congregations shall not know 
ioe we lined the clergymen up on April 
rsten 

It is pointed out by all those who have to 
do with these movements that long before 
the war a well-known revivalist who is sup- 
posed to appeal to the emotions conducted 
his evangelical activities by means of an 
organization so,precise, careful and mechan- 


ical that he would not even hold meetings - 


in a city unless the local committee there 
had made preparations as far in advance as 
he considered necessary. It is stated that 
in one of the drives for perhaps the best 
known of the war-relief bodies the propor- 
tion of residents which subscribed in differ- 
ent cities varied all the way from one and 
a half to ninety-five per cent. Who can 
doubt that this tremendous range in results 
was due chiefly to the relative effectiveness 
of local organization rather than to differ- 
ences in loyalty and patriotism? 

In a confidential book of instructions 
sent out to those who seek the advice of a 
well-known professional money raiser this 
statement is emphasized: ‘To make every 
man’s work effective, to prevent duplica- 
tion, annoyance, disgust and failure re- 
quires a military precision of organization, 
with a commanding general, staff officers, 
commanders of divisions and of sub- 
divisions.” 

Nothing should be left to chance. If it is 
desired that employees of corporations be 
solicited for funds it is not left to the local 
or trade committees to use their own judg- 
ment entirely in approaching the presidents 
of the corporations. A suggested form of 
letter to write the presidents is supplied to 
the local and trade committees. If store 
window displays are desired the general 
scheme of decoration cannot be left to each 
shop.. If it is desired that children earn 
money and give it to the cause the zeal of 
the local committees must be checked to the 
extent of showing them how to avoid con- 
flict with Federal and state child-labor laws. 
It may be desirable to raise funds from col- 
lege students, but a whole circular must be 
got up showing the most effective way of 
reaching that special kind of’animal. 


Practical Considerations 


A certain worthy organization recently 
wished to raise two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. So it held a large meeting and sent for 
a professional. When he arrived he found 
the members bickering over the question of 
whether the best way to appeal for funds 
would be by means of typewritten or mime- 
ographed letters. —The moment the profes- 
sional got a chance to break in on their 
debate he made this straight-from-the- 
shoulder speech: 

“Hold on a moment, gentlemen! You 
have no business discussing that subject. 
Now if you are sure you want the money 
and know what you are going to use it for, 
the first thing for you to do is to appoint a 
committee of your own number with full 
power to act. If it is appointed from your 
membership it will be your kind of a com- 
mittee and can be trusted. You know they 
will do a clean, straight job for you because 
they will be your kind of men. 

“Now after they are appointed the first 
thing they will do will be to adopt a plan. 
Then for goodness’ sake give them permis- 
sion to keep their mouths shut! For if you 
don’t, the first man who comes out of com- 
mittee meeting and runs into another mem- 
ber of this organization will be asked to tell 
what the plan is. The moment he explains 
it the other fellow will say: 

““*Yes, but you’ve left out so-and-so.’ 
And it will go on like that indefinitely. 
You’ll never raise any money at all because 
the committee will always be trying to 
tinker with and improve the plan at some- 
one’s suggestion. 

“Remember that no plan is perfect. If 
you hire my firm we'll give you a corking 
good plan all right, but it will be far from 
perfect. You can punch it full of holes. 
But you'll never raise a cent if the whole 
membership continues to discuss this sub- 
ject, any more than a city editor can get 
out his first edition if he always waits for 
the last possible item of news. If he waits 
he’ll get out a better paper, but it will miss 
the train and the subscribers won’t get any 
paper at all. 

“‘T know what I’m talking about because 
I used to be a magazine editor and ta by 

ya 


board of directors. Nothing got in because 


¥ 
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someone always objected. You’ 
have an editor who says ‘This g 
that doesn’t’; and it’s the same w 
ing money.-”’ >, 

Now the moment we begin toa 
ern business methods of organi 
money raising it becomes appa’ 
many if not most of the old4 
methods are expensive, wasteft 
fied and perfunctory. 

The next thing we discover 
simple fact that if large sums 
they must be obtained by the lea 
in each community. If a prof 
licitor or a person utterly unkno 
comes and asks for a gift to t 
pital in our town I will turn hi 
dollar or two if I am stingy eno 
the president of the bank whe: 
account and occasionally seek | 
comes and asks for fifty dollars 
tate quite a while before refusin 
same would be the case if I, o 
approached by the richest and 
ful citizen in the place, or by the 
the highest social standing. 

It is the personal touch 
especially when the touch 
someone whom the touchee hig! 
or even stands in awe of. It is 
to-face contact of business man to | 
man that brings’ the big money. ~ 
throw a begging letter in the wast 
or turn away an unknown solicitor, f 
can’t throw the president of the loe 
out of the front door. = | 


The Intensive Drive — 


Naturally the bank president, les 
manufacturer and big merchant : 
only a little of their time to beggi 
But the problem is simple w 
business methods of organizat 
plied to it. Why not concentra 
job? Why not ask these leadin 
give up five or six days to canv: 
then have it all over with? 

Thus the modern intensive or wh 
drive evolved... Usually it oecuj 
days, or two weeks, or three 
the case of the mammoth Lib 
The idea is to start with Sunday, to} 
preachers a chance to sermonize 
movement. Several of the camp 
agers believe, however, that Sund 
a slow start, and future drives n 
on weekdays. No one man inv 
intensive drive, though Charles | 
Ward, who is perhaps the pion 
granddaddy of modern professional m 
raisers, had as much to do with its 
ment as anyone. ; 

Ward was originally a Y secre’ 
gradually became drawn into 
raising work. Having once started | 
rolling he never got free from it. Fo 


back into regular association wor 
course that is now out of the ques 

“The intensive drive is not at 
any man invented,” said Mr. W 
cently. ‘It developed from the 
necessity of getting money raising ¢ 
as to take less time. At first I 
month’s campaign, but after a little ex 
ence all the workers agreed that the 
week was a dead one. The teams got! 
sol said: ‘Let’s drop the fourth wee 
and then the third week was dropped ¢ 
the same way. 7a 

““Why don’t you also drop out the: 
day?’’ I asked. “I have heard that 
consider it the slowest.” But this face 
question could not be answered. __ 

“Tt has been proved over and 
again,’ Mr. Ward went on, ‘“‘that- 
money can be obtained in a week than 
year. Concentration on the part 0 
workers and concentration of attentl 
the people of a community upon the 
ect. You can’t beat that combination 

“In a city where one of my first 
paigns was held we learned that t) 
building had been under foreclosure 1 
years before, and it took a year or s0 0) 
perate effort to raise the few thousand: 
essary to save it. The movement had 
led by a Civil War veteran, who sald 
his efforts to get that money had tirec 
more than all the forced marches 0) 


Vicksburg Campaign.” Se 

Many of the devices—such as es 
tive teams, noonday luncheons, a 
a blackboard, clocks, quotas and the 
which are used so extensively in L 
Loan and other big drives, seem 1 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Two New Ideas 
Which Won Millions of Friends 


HEN the now-famous Brunswick was announced, 
most people believed that the utmost had already 
been attained in the phonographic art. 


Hence they expected, and rightly so, that The 
Brunswick would have to bring out overwhelming better- 
ments in order to win a place among the leaders. 


_And this great expectation was realized. The Bruns- 
wick created a memorable sensation. It commanded 
instant respect and admiration. 


The Pioneer 


Of the major instruments, The Brunswick was the 
first to play all records with faithful regard for different 
requirements. This feature alone created thousands of 
admirers. For it meant that a Brunswick owner could 
buy and play any record, whatever make. 


Since different makes offer different artists, and no 
one make offers them all, music lovers saw in The 
Brunswick the opportunity to select their own library of 
records, without restriction. 

The other outstanding Brunswick betterment was in 
tone production. By a more scientific amplification of 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


FNS ERI ON NTT I Ba TL TET OF pales sepagerr aeereminien tina pias eee en nam he mayne RR R: 
A LE SEEI I OFM BL OE CRE a 2 Orie esate Co % 


tone waves, The Brunswick overcame many old-time 
crudities and brought out lovely tones hitherto lost. 


Today The Brunswick Method of Reproduction is a 
recognized triumph. It means perfected reproduction 
to all who know it. And the news is spreading fast. 


Two Famous Ideas 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduction includes 
The Ultona, an all-record player. This master invention 
can be obtained on no other phonograph. The Ultona 
presents to each make of record, the proper needle and 
diaphragm. All at a turn of the hand. It is a unique 
reproducer, not an attachment nor makeshift. 


The Brunswick Method also includes The Brunswick 
Amplifier, an all-wood sound chamber built with scien- 
tific regard for acoustic laws. No metal is used because 
it muffles sound vibrations. 


Before you decide which phonograph for your home, 
hear The Brunswick. Compare its tone. Note the Ultona. 


A Brunswick Dealer will gladly assist you in making 
a tone test. 


Canadian Distributors, Musical Merchandise 
Sales Co., Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 
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O ride in the Liberty “Six” for fifteen 

minutes is to recognize beyond ques- 
tion the notable difference in the way it 
rides and drives. 


This revelation of its in-built goodness 
is as conclusive as the attraction of its 
individual beauty of design and charm 
of style. 


As a result, the Liberty has won from its 
owners a friendly feeling for its superior 
quality that cannot be expressed without 
seeming to exaggerate. 


The profusion of wonderfully kind letters 
from Liberty owners indicates an appreci- 
ation that grows stronger and deeper as 
the miles roll up. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 


March 15,) 


"(Continued from Page 66) 
ayolved in Mr. Ward’s earlier cam- 
ss, though he is very modest about 
nae any originality for them. His 
43, numerous as they were, had been 
‘ically confined to single localities, 
yhen the war came along others had to 
nis ideas and apply them on a nation- 
scale, though he was often consulted 
s Jeaders of these national movements. 
the most interesting fact about Mr. 
, however, is his continued enthusi- 
ver money raising, though he has 
connected with sixty drives or more, 
yh to make most men rather cynical. 
ys that no one can fail to retain en- 
jsm who comes so much in contact 
vig men. ptt) 
ne idea of the interest which eyen 
s earlier drives aroused may be 
‘from the fact that he furnished the 
Montevideo, Uruguay, with a set of 
e publicity matter of his London 
and Cape Town, South Africa, 
him for the same material regarding 
atroit campaign. * ; 
jriously a great advantage of a con- 
ited campaign for money occupying 
yi week or two is the willingness of 
japers to report it fully. They can 
| to give space for one or two weeks to 
forts to finance the local hospital or 
@, but not when the agony strings out 
whole year. 
ng once decided upon a concentrated 
s then possible to enlist the active 
tion of all the leading business 
locality. Of course the paid pro- 
al manager has been hard at work 
ks and even months making detailed 
A chairman and an executive com- 
have also been chosen. It is of the 
importance to have a distinguished 
for his name adds weight to the 
tements and messages to the pub- 
ch are usually written by the paid 
and his assistants or by the volun- 
‘ecutive secretary if there is no paid 
yer, but are, of course, signed by the 
jaan and put out over his name. 
(} well for the chairman to be rich, but 
‘o enormously rich, for then the work- 
iil lie down on the job and expect him 
41e across to make up any deficit. In 
seent campaign a man of fabulous 
hh and excellent standing but little 
i personality was chosen as chairman. 
} respect he proved a splendid chief. 
»rked like a horse himself, kept his 
(on the reins, had an abundance of 
and resource and induced several 
»tich men to subscribe heavily. But 
veveryone feared happened. People 
«eral took the attitude that this rich 
vould do the whole job himself, and 
ja he did not literally do it all himself 
i have to come across for several unex- 
(| millions at the last moment. 


Setting the Right Leaders 


: 


‘very town there is a crowd that can 
iything over, usually the group that 
tils the banks. All the young men are 
2to become acquainted with these 
isand work with and for them. There- 
‘nese leaders must always constitute 
tecutive committee. They are the 
€ bees, the bellwethers. Where they 
jersfollow. If it is desired to have the 
Jompanies contribute ten million dol- 
a cause the only way to go at it is to 
le United States Steel Corporation to 
ve million dollars, and have its chair- 
rite a letter to the other companies 
ii what he has done. The rest is easy. 
Ct is in the different localities. If the 
leading group can once be sold the 
ilow. Besides, if this group once 
an organization for money-raising 
ses the next drive will come easy be- 
Ssuch organizations remain more or 
‘rmanent. As Mr. Seward Prosser, a 
york banker and chairman of one of 
{st of the nationwide war drives, says: 
hsecret is to get a number of the right 
teep to close their minds to every- 
1 for a short time. First get the 
3 to do it and then have them impress 
a upon the people.” 
ting down to details the one essential 
ompetitive team, and the secret of 
ipetitive team is the noonday lunch- 
rly in his work Mr. Ward made up 
t of young men, usually those who 
fnterested in the Y; but now the most 
tt and dignified man in the town 
one to be put onateam. In New 
instance, no big drive would be 
successful unless J. P. Morgan 
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and Jacob H. Schiff, perhaps the two best-~ 


known bankers in the country, Gentile and 
Jew respectively, were team captains. The 
point is first to get the men whose time is 
the most valuable so that others cannot 
raise the objection of not having time 
enough. If Morgan can afford to give his 
time John Smith hasn’t the face to refuse. 

In one recent campaign the man chosen 
as chairman accepted the position only on 
condition that J. P. Morgan would agree 
to be a team captain. In one of these cam- 
paigns the only man put on a team who was 
not expected actually to get out and solicit 
subscriptions like a book agent was Joseph 
H. Choate, then eighty-five years old. 

“T don’t really expect you to do any 
work,” said the chairman to Mr. Choate, 
“but I want to be able to say to all the 
workers that Mr. Choate is not too old to 
bein on this.” Mr. Choate agreed not only 
to go on one of the teams but said he hoped 
he could do some work. He died only a 
few days later, however. 

A large city university, engaged in a use- 
ful work but loosely organized, lacking that 
intense loyalty among its alumni which 
characterizes some of its sister institutions 
and with only a few rich alumni, neverthe- 
less was able to raise a large endowment in 
an incredibly short space of time. Mean- 
while far better-known universities, whose 
alumni put loyalty to alma mater above 
nearly all other sentiments, were almost 
bankrupt. The successful institution can- 
vassed with teams, and the others sought 
money by old-fashioned methods. 


The Competitive Spirit 


The basis of the team system is ten teams 
of ten men each. Ina large city the number 
can be increased to any desired extent. The 
captains are first chosen and then they pick 
their own men, usually along lines of busi- 
ness and financial connections, race and 
social and personal affiliations. The presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, which 
finances the local water company, chooses 
the manager of the water company, and 
allows his rival, the president of the Second 
National Bank, who is captain of Team 
Number Two, to pick the treasurer of the 
electric-light company, which is financed 
by the Second National Bank. 

Only one pledge is exacted from the men 
who are put on the.teams—that they will 
attend the noonday luncheon, usually at 
the Chamber of Commerce. These are held 
every day as long as the drive lasts. The 
men are not asked to promise anything else; 
they are not expected even to agree to 
solicit any fixed number of persons. But 
the little detail of the daily luncheon does 
the trick. It is the real secret of success 
and has saved many a battle. It economizes 
time, but it does more than that. Each 
team captain reports daily the amount 
which his team has collected, and the re- 
sult is to enthuse and buoy up the workers 
and fill them with the competitive spirit. 
In the early days these luncheons were held 
only occasionally, but now they are held on 
every weekday throughout the drive. 

What the luncheon does is to show the 
business men that raising money can be 
turned into a sporting proposition. It 
ceases to be a dreary grind, especially as it 
lasts only a week or two. The same in- 
stinct is aroused in the successful business 
man by the failure of his team to stand first 
as that which surges up in him when he 
fails to hit a golf ball. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 
though well along in years, gets just as 
much excited about the progress of his 
team as anyone, and reads his daily reports 
to the assemblage of millionaire section 
gangs with great care and precision. 

Of course all the team members must 
put in their own subscriptions before they 
go after outsiders. A man cannot solicit 
successfully until he has made his own gift. 
For all the team workers to turn in their 
own subscriptions at the very beginning 
makes an impression upon the community 
such as nothing else will do. It is obviously 
impossible for a worker to exert much in- 
fluence if he has not himself made his 
largest possible sacrifice. It is a great talk- 
ing point to be able to say: “Before our 
teams started out to-ask anybody else they 
themselves subscribed a total of dol- 
lars.” 

If there is an especially tough cus- 
tomer to deal with, an especially hard- 
skinned millionaire, he should be put on a 
team and sent on the trail of another stingy 
rich man. In his efforts to sell the other 
fellow he is sure to persuade himself un- 
consciously to give more generously than 
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For Every Kind of Boring 


Here’s the bit brace that should be the third tool 
in every household because it will do every kind 
of boring you have. 

With a gimlet bit or auger you can bore the 
smallest or the largest holes in wood—with a flat 
drill you can bore tile—with a twist drill, metal 
or plaster. Then you can use it with a reamer, 
a counter-sink or a screw driver bit. 

All because it has a patented chuck that holds 
either auger bit or round shanks with bull-dog 


grip. 


MILLERS FALLS4250 
Bit BRACE As. 732' pa 


It is the handy tool around the house that will 
help you do dozens of jobs you used to think you 
couldn’t do yourself. Lasts a life-time for there 
is nothing about it to get out of order. 

Ratchet is protected. Ball-bearing head gives 
full power to your boring. Cocobolo with nickel- 


plated finish. 
Use Millers Falls Auger Bit with our bit braces. They 
bore faster and better with or against the grain in all 
kinds of wood. All the better hardware stores have 
these Millers Falls tools-or will get them for you. 


Millers FallsCo. 


‘‘Toolmaker to the 
Master Mechanic’’ 


100 River Street 


Millers Falls 
Mass. 


“The Carpenter’s Favorite” 


Send 10c for our 
Mechanic’s Handbook 
60 pages of mechanical infor- 
mation—valuable formulas and 
helpful hints. How to figure 
paint, shingles, board measure, 
brickwork and stonework and 
50 other useful subjects. Pocket 
catalog of all Millers Falls tools 

on request. 

We also make breast drills, 
mitre boxes and 
other boring and 
cutting tools. 
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Let jigbuds 
Carry your 


message 


Every little FIGBUD 
has a message all its 
own. 

This sweet and sunny 
messenger from Cali- 
fornia will carry your 
message as nothing else 
can. 

Express your good 
wishes and tender mes- 
sages with this expres- 
sive confection. 


50 Figbuds 50c 


A most attractive pack- 
age of generous size. 

FIGBUDS is one of the 
famous ‘“‘Calarab”’ family 
of confections. 


By Mail 50 cents 


If you cannot buy from dealer we 
will mail package of fifty Figbuds, pre- 
paid to any P.O. in the U. S., for 50 
cents in stamps. Anyone not satisfied 
with Figbuds will have their money re- 
funded. Other Calarab products—Figs, 
Oranges, Apricots—each 50 cents by Mail. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 
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MOORE’S 499SF SYSTEM 
In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 160 pages of information of great 
value to every one interested in office, factory, store, 
bank or outdoor record keeping. 


Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cyts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


This Book Free sis. S°\9ite now for your cons. 
John C. Moore Corporation 


1045 Stone Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ATTHEWS 


Co., 1 King St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


TET TCO 


ATU 


PRIVATE LIGHTING PLANT 


Best in the world because it embodies Gen- 
eral Electric Company generator, Schebler 
carburetor, Stewart vacuum feed system 
and Willard storage batteries. Everything 
of highest grade. Made in 50 and 100 light 
# sizes. Absolutely automatic in operation. 

Ideal for country homes and farms. Write 
Mi for details. The Matthews Engineering 
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he had intended to. Every word he says 
to the other man is two to himself. 

Always the team members are delighted 
at their experience when the drive is over. 
One man who had objected that he could 
not neglect his business that long remarked 
afterward that he had abandoned it, which 
he said turned out to be a good thing be- 
cause he discovered his associates were able 
to run it in his absence. One of the largest 
rubber manufacturers in Rochester, New 
York, was asked to go on a team and 
objected that he often had deals to consum- 
mate during the noon hour. He was told 
that he would not have been asked if he had 
not been a busy man; and finally he agreed 
to attend the first luncheon. That was 
enough. He turned out to be one of the 
most consistent and successful workers, and 
after the campaign thanked the captain for 
asking him. In another city the captain of 
one team was able to fill it up only because 


_the men he asked accepted as a personal 


favor to him. . 

“Tn the first few days,” he said later, 
“only two or three did any real work. In 
the last two or three days every man was 
doing his best. Only a day or two ago a 
committee representing my team workers 
called upon me and in a beautiful address 
presented me with a silver platter as a 
token of their appreciation of the invita- 
tion to join the work. They said that when 
they went on the team few of them had 
ever taken any interest in the object of the 
drive and they had entered the work solely 
because I had requested it, but that after 
the first week they were enthusiastic for 
the object itself.”’ 

Now it must not be supposed that these 
team workers ask for funds on the streets 
or in other public places or attempt any- 
thing like a house-to-house canvass—at 
least in the large cities. Far from it. They 
go after the picked prospects, the men and 
women of largest financial possibilities—in 
the largest cities only those who it is hoped 
will give one hundred dollars or more. The 
house-to-house canvass and street solicita- 
tion are merely the gleanings that follow 
the harvest. 

The teams do not even suggest or origi- 
nate the names of persons they ask for 
funds, though additional suggestions from 
them are welcomed. The list of prospects 
has been made up weeks or even months 
in advance. At each luncheon each team 
member is given a small section from this 
picked list to solicit. Most authorities con- 
sider it a fatal mistake to allow street so- 
licitation, a house-to-house canvass, booths 
or any other form of public collection until 
after the teams have had a chance to cover 
their lists pretty well. In the last few days 
there is plenty of time to give full scope to 
the more varied, petty, annoying and mis- 
cellaneous methods by which no one is per- 
mitted to feel that he has been neglected or 
excluded. People of means will nearly al- 
ways give more to team members because 
of personal and business connections of an 
influential nature than they will tostrangers 
on the street. 


The Meanest Man on Earth 


A rich man may give twenty-five cents 
on the street and get a button that will pro- 
tect him from further solicitation. He will 
be like the negro’s idea of Cesar. Asked 
by a friend who was the meanest man on 
earth he answered Cesar, and explained by 
saying that someone showed a penny to 
Jesus, inquiring whose subscription this 
was and was told that it belonged to 
Cesar. There are rich men capable of this 
type of subscription, but if they are ap- 
proached by their banker or by a business 
rival they will give far larger sums. Indeed 
most authorities regard street solicitation, 
which annoys countless people and brings 
in only petty sums, as a real hindrance to 
most campaigns. 

It is just as important to furnish the 
team members with a good list as it is to 
secure the teams. In New York City the 
lists of those who were expected to give one 
hundred dollars or more ran up to twenty- 
seven thousand in:a recent campaign. In 
smaller cities the lists usually run from one 
to six thousand. In the case of a university 
like Harvard there might be ten or fifteen 
thousand names. These lists are made up 
well in advance of the drive from the names 
of former subscribers to various funds, from 
club rosters, commercial agencies, stock- 
holders’ lists, telephone directories and 
other similar sources. 

Often it is possible to arouse interest in 
the cause well in advance of the drive by 
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‘sending a questionnaire to the prospects. 


This perhaps was not possible in the case of 
the big war drives, which were emergency 
affairs, but it might be entirely feasible in 
the case of an endowment fund for a 
university. There are many debatable sub- 
jects in the conduct and policy of a uni- 
versity, and all the thousands of men and 
women who for one reason or another 
ought to be interested in the institution 
can be given an opportunity to express their 
opinions. By permitting them to do so 
their interest is aroused and they are in a 
more favorable frame of mind for solicita- 
tion. 

To prepare peoples’ minds in this way is 
merely part of the selling appeal. It is nota 
method of going out and soaking specific 
individuals. The bulldozing, slugging, soak- 
ing, compulsion method is justified, accord- 
ing to all authorities on money raising, only 
in wartime if at all; but of that more later. 

Two burning questions, somewhat re- 
lated, which come up in every drive have to 
do with the wisdom of publishing the names 
of all the givers and of assessing or allotting 
a quota to each giver, especially those who 
are known to be comfortably well off. 
Though there have always been many large 
givers who preferred to remain anonymous 
the whole tendency of the huge war drives 
has been to drag giving out in the open. 


Suggested Amounts 


A man of large wealth told me a few days 
ago that a young man of his acquaintance, 
probably his son or son-in-law, had been 
generous enough to give fifteen thousand 
dollars to a certain cause and that it would 
have been a calamity if the youth’s name 
had been published. The millionaire added 
that he hoped that in my article on money 
raising I would not advocate the publica- 
tion of names, as had been-done in a large 
city.in his state, much to his disgust. 

“T suppose you are afraid that the 
young man would have become a mark for 
every stock salesman and life-insurance 
agent in the country?” I asked. 

“That’s not the worst of it,’”’ replied the 
millionaire. “What I would be most afraid 
of is that every small college in the South 
and West would have gone after him.” 

It is estimated that one hundred million 
begging letters are written in this country 
every year, mostly to people of means. It is 
common for men of large wealth and well- 
known charitable inclinations to receive 
five hundred begging letters a day. Per- 
haps it is no harder on them to receive beg- 
ging letters than it is for the poor man to be 


' poor. At any rate modern large-scale giv- 


ing through intensive drives, war chests 
and charity federations makes for increased 
publicity, and whether he likes it or not the 
rich man has to face publicity. 

The larger the movement the greater the 
demand from the public and the news- 
papers to know who and how much money 
and conviction are back of it. Then too the 
publication of the names of specific givers 
spurs on their personal, social and business 
acquaintances and rivals to give. Generos- 
ity is infectious. The majority of givers 
prefer to have their names published, and 
in the actual work of a campaign the man- 
agers have more difficulty in getting the 
correct spelling of the names of those who 
desire publicity, and the correct amounts of 
their gifts, then in persuading the few large 
anonymous givers to come out in the open. 
Frequently the members of the smaller 
teams will go to the managers and say: 

“T can get five hundred dollars from So- 
and-So if you will promise me to put his 
name in the paper.” 

Many if not most of the Jewish federa- 
tions of charity publish the names and 
amounts of all givers. It has been said that 
in some Jewish communities men cannot 
get into the clubs if they do not give to 
charity as freely as the club leaders think 
they should. Otherwise they are told: 
“Your gift shows that you can’t afford to 
belong to this club.” 

As the result of numerous war drives an 
exceedingly tactful, judicious and success- 
ful method of assessing or appraising indi- 
viduals—that is, of giving them a quota— 
has been evolved. It can best be described 
in the actual words of a book of confiden- 
tial instructions sent out to workers in one 
of the great drives: 

“The General Committee in each com- 
munity should appoint a subcommittee, 
preferably credit men of the leading banks, 
to go over the cards, and make an e timate 
of the amount each person might reason- 
ably be expected to give under the most 
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favorable conditions. It is importa! 
make these estimates because this; 
national affair requiring the largest 4 
money ever raised by voluntary sub r 
tion in the history of the world. F; 
generally do not know how to ap) 
themselves in such a vast enterprise. | 
ness men nowadays do not object to | 
asked a definite amount. In most | 
they prefer to have a definite amoun 
gested. One prominent business maj} 
recent Red Cross campaign emphi; 
this method as the most important { 
in his wonderful success. It sugg 
that in approaching a man for a de 
amount some such introduction as th 
lowing be used: 

“*Tn securing our allotment of $—| 
Committee has carefully studied the | 
tion and has determined that it will hy 
essary to have 500 [or whatever num 
many be] men who will give $—— | 
The Committee wish us to ask whethe 
will not be one of the subscribers t¢ 
amount.’”’ 

One of the best known and m 
thropic multimillionaires in th 


“T never like to be put in a ho 
one tries to dictate to me what I 
I get just as mad as can be. Nor 
to have anyone criticize me aft 
given. It is a matter of my co 
alone. I think these principles sk 
applied to everyone else. But I d 
have people suggest amounts fo 
give. I suggest to others and I an 
to be suggested to. Some co: 
got to appraise every giver quietly, 
publication of course. It has to be 
a small church affair and it must 
in a nationwide drive.” 

The idea of suggesting an amoun 
individual is capable of indefin 
sion. When it comes to industria) 
employees in factories, and the li 
difficulty arises from the shifting | 
workers. A man may agree to pay 
lars on a certain date, or one doll 
of next month and another dolla: 
later. But he may have gone to 
job in another city by that tim 
fore a great shrinkage is inevitable. 


Buttons and Tickets — 


To overcome this difficulty the id 
asking workmen for one day’s Pay, 
percentage of a week’s pay, or some 
simple, fixed amount has developec| 
one of the relatively smaller campaigi 
relief purposes workmen were ask 
give one per cent of the amount they 
scribed in the last Liberty Loan. In 
cases the overtime pay for a week 44 
gested. Ingenious minds will probabl} 
all manner of changes on this genera. 
as time goes on. 

There are just as many fine points’ 
considered in dealing with small as | 
large givers. Much experience has ti 
the campaigners that money cann( 
taken away “cold,” especially fron 
small giver. He must be given some 
in return to show for it. That is one 
advantage of buttons, window cards 
the like. Managers have sometimes st 
out on a campaign with the idea of | 
nating buttons, but they usually ha | 
resort to them. It has been learnec 
that an immediate and appreciatiy 
knowledgment of every subscriptic 
necessary. In dealing with children, 
ets are used with much success. Ab 
twelve is always proud of a ticket wi 
reminder of the circus. | 

The wealthy classes are not abov 
human trait of wanting something int 
for their gifts. Many a man will g 
dormitory or stadium bearing his nat 
a university, though he would never 
of adding to the endowment fund. 

Fully as important as the idea of ¢0. 
tration expressed in the intensive dr. 
that of codperation, unity artd get-toge 
which is the foundation of the feder 
charity movement and its more T 
development, the war chest. In the 
the more well-to-do residents of cities’ 
had their lives made miserable by innv 
able appeals for charity. Tickets to | 
concerts, bazaars, and the like, were t 
upon them at every turn. Most 0: 
appeals were from causes they knew | 
ing about. Now it is possible for all : 
various charities—at least all of © 
which can pass the scrutiny of a co! 
of the Chamber of Commerce or som 

(Concluded on Page 75) = 
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4 Re-decorate with Light 


Good lighting certainly does make home 
more ‘‘homey.” With no change in the 
furniture, the rugs, the draperies or wall 
paper—you can give the whole house a new 
appearance, just by altering the lights. A 
new lamp here; a new shade there; a different 
direction or color in the light—and you have 
fresh new rooms for very little money and 
very little effort. 


Keep plenty of MAZDAS on hand—and study out 
new ways of using them! Enough light for good 
vision is of course the first requirement, but you are 
not getting full value out of your lighting until you 
use it also to decorate with. 


Buy NATIONAL MAZDA lamps where you see them 
displayed. Buy five at a time in the handy Blue 
Carton. Ask the lamp man about lighting—he’ll 
help you get the best light for your money. 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 
of General Electric Company 


20 Nela Park Cleveland, Ohio 


Any of the labels below is a guaranty of National Quality 
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Protection—two ways 


In the larger sense, Certain-teed means protectio! 
property and to the buying publ 


. paints, varnishes, roofing, and related to a large 
materials—are providing efficient and economical each year—is provin; 

.. Protection against the elements and the weather; trustworthy guide-ma’ 
against decay and deterioration. and genuine economy 


The Certain-teed system of distribution 1s international in scope. Through it, Certain-teed service and Certain-teed pr 


Certain-teed Products Corporatior 


Offices in the Principal Cities of America - 4 
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Darlington Clay Products Co., 


Darlington, Beaver Co. Pa. 


<a Sait BM Sta sehaneanaditle elas er eS 
KY 


OUTLINE OF DRAFT FAN DRIVE 
Drive Pulley on Motor I4"X 12” 
Driven Pulley 42’Xx12” 

H.P. 35 
Speed of Belt 4730 F.P.M. 
Specified 
Goodyear BLUE STREAK 
8" 5ply Endless 


Side View 


End. View 


Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubbe| 


What Came of a Letter—and a G.T. M. Ca 


$123.83 has been saved in seven months on the draft-fan drive 
of the Darlington Clay Products Company. The best belt they 
had ever had on that drive gave service at a cost of $25.32 
per month. The Goodyear Belt recommended by a G. T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man—has cost only $7.63 per month. In the 


last seven months, therefore, the G. T. M.’s service has saved ° 


$123.83—and will save more in the months to come. Even more 
important to Mr. Tefft, the manager, there is no more trouble on 
that drive. A letter of inquiry written to Akron by Mr. Tefft was 
the first cause of these gratifying results. 


Init he described his draft-fan drive and the trouble and expense 
it was causing. He wrote that the belt ran between the brick 
walls of a pit—coming to within an inch of walls often at a tem- 
perature of 300 degrees. He stated that sulphur fumes—SO2— 
went over the belt; and that the nightman in oiling the fan bear- 
ings generally let oil drip on the belt. He added that the best 
belt he had been able to get gave about 8 months’ service at a 
cost of $202.61 — $25.32 per month—and lots of trouble and 


repairs thrown in for good measure. 


We sent a G. T. M.—our Mr. Hunter — to look the drive over. 
He decided that as it stood it would always be expensive and 
troublesome—even if Goodyear Belts specified by a G.T. M. were 
used. So he put up an oil guard at the right place—had a hole cut 


in the wall to provide a draft to carry off the heat—and after care- ; 
ful measurements specified an 8-inch 5-ply Goodyear Blue Streak . 
made endless. It cost $53.41 and was applied June 5th, 1918. 


On January 5th, 1919, at the time this advertisement went to 
press the belt was still running. It had given seven months’ 
service at a cost of $7.63 per month—had never required repairs 
or other attention, and to Mr. Tefft looked good for months more 
of perfect service. It does better work than the former belt 
which cost at least $17.69 more per month of service. Mr. Tefft 
attributes the consequent saving of $123.83 in seven months, and 
the relief from trouble, to the G. T. M.; he has had a G. T. M. 
analyze and prescribe a belt for every drive in the plant, and has 
already ordered the prescribed Goodyear equipment for five drives. 


If you have a belt-devouring drive that is eating too many 
dollars, ask a G.T. M. to call. He'll do it without charge when 
he’s in your vicinity. There are many of them—all trained in the 
Goodyear Technical School—all with experience in plants similar 
to yours—all selling belts to meet conditions and not as a hard- 
ware man sells nails.. We are able to give the G.T. M.’s services 
free only because the savings they effect for purchasers are s0 
considerable that a gratifying volume of business from the plants 
analyzed is sure to result within a year or two. The G. T. M-s 
analysis and prescriptions do not obligate you in any way. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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msible body—to maintain their sepa- 
organization and work, but to rais 
vs in common. 
ice you put all the good causes of a 
into a federation or chest you can com- 
jd the leading men in the city as back- 
shairmen, committeemen, and the like. 
s then know that they are subscribing 
mething which the leading men stand 
sor for. Grafters, fakers, busybodies 
cheap social climbers are eliminated, 
use only persons who are already on 
cop of the heap are in command. Iney- 
y in every town the crowd before re- 
d to, which can put anything over, 
the federation or charity. 

ander former conditions the rich man 
a road map when he went on a motor 
or a stock list when he bought stocks, 
he had no guide to giving. A rich man 
has a charity of his own, a hobby in 
*h few are interested and to which few 
‘s give, went to a meeting of another 
ity, and to the horror of the ladies 
nt broke out in violent language as 


{ think it is shameful that the rich will 
give. The rich people of New York 
2 behaved disgracefully. Why, we went 
‘man who gave two hundred and fifty 
sand dollars for a picture, and he would 
give us a cent for our work. You must 
e such persons into giving money.” 
if course this peppery old gentleman had 
ple in raising money. Nobody knew 
jared about his baby fund. While writ- 
this article 1 was summoned to the door 
he a solicitor who was selling for seventy- 
}cents a magazine I had never heard of 
therefore did not want. She said that 
|, of the proceeds would go to one of the 
‘ches in the town, a church I have never 
1 in and have no personal interest in. 
fourse I refused to subscribe. But if all 
ichurches in my town would unite in one 
paign to raise funds for the extension 
aeir work I should be compelled to give 
‘bstantial sum—by the mere social pres- 
+ of a united public opinion if from no 
er motive. 
he lone-hand player, the little lone-hand 
ity, has no chance. The appeal is cold 
the doors are slammed in his and its 
F Money raising can be successfully 
‘ied on only when ‘‘everybody is doing 
when the thing is in the air, when it is 
fashion, when people’s thoughts are con- 
rated upon it; and only the big cause 
afford to create such an atmosphere. 


Generous Jews 


lothing is more striking than the in- 
ise in individual subscriptions when the 
se is big, united, federated, codperative 
backed by all leading elements. One 
he chief reasons is a ridiculously simple 
. Many different appeals always make 
giver feel that he has contributed more 
nhe really has. If you are asked to give 
lar each to fifty different charities in a 
r you will feel far more burdened, an- 
ed and aggrieved than if you are asked 
ive two hundred and fifty dollars to one 
at object which covers the-whole field 
a year. 

‘he Jews have demonstrated these facts 
ay times in their federations. When ap- 
ached by the new federation in his city 
sw gave ten thousand dollars, assuming 
as about the same as he had given before 
charities were federated. But he learned 
his amazement upon looking up the 
res that he had given only a few hun- 
d dollars in previous years. He had sup- 
ed he had given largely because it had 
ein driblets. Another man gave forty 
usand dollars a year more after the fed- 
ion was started than before. 

laturally, any united movement for a 
-or town gets far more publicity in the 
ers, more advertising, both paid and 
aid, than do the separate movements 
en together. The papers print more 
ut the united campaign, the federation 
she war chest than they do about the 
arate oganizations, not only because a 
thing has more news value but also 
ause they can depend more upon the 
ability of what is sent to them. 

Vhen all the ablest business men in a 
munity, state or nation are mobilized 
jut a big drive over, results are sure to 
ow. The corporations proved an enor- 
as source of funds for all manner of relief 
poses during the war. In numerous 
2s there were doubts as to whether cor- 
ations had the legal right to subscribe, 
such doubts were set at rest by the 


fens, 
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passage of special laws at the instance of 
these leading citizens, permitting such a 
practice. In other cases it was necessary 
only to secure the opinion of eminent coun- 
sel. A socialist newspaper in New York 
City commenting upon one of the big drives 
and the use of clocks to indicate the amount 
of subscriptions said: 

“Though we hate to admit it, it does seem 
as if these great clock faces, ticking off their 
thousands of dollars every minute, were 
something more than mere cash registers 
and were in reality registering most con- 
clusively the fact that the superior intelli- 
gence claimed by capitalists for themselves 
is anything but an empty boast.” 

Therealtest of anymoney-raisingmethod, 
of any drive or chest, is not the amount of 
money raised, but the number of people who 
arereached. The democratization of giving 
is just as necessary as that of government. 

**T can help you raise all the money you 
need from yourselves and a few other rich 
men,” said an expert who was engaged by 
the Y for a big drive, “but it will be a 
liability to you. It will teach the people 
that they have no responsibility. It would 
be better to raise a hundred million dollars 
from a hundred million people, if that were 
possible, than the same amount from a hun- 
dred people.”’ 


The Small Contributors 


In the past the curse of giving has been 
its exclusiveness. It has been confined to 
the few. The world had to be saved by the 
millionaires. Each charity worked the 
other charity’s list. Solicitors stuck to 
lines of least resistance. They went for 
people known to be generous rather than 
for those who might be persuaded to be- 
come generous. The rich man was besieged 
out of all proportion to the moderately well 
off and the comfortably well off, which 
latter class was almost wholly neglected 
and gave very little. 

There were a few people who gave both 
time and money. A few gave money and 
no time, and a few others gave time and no 
money. But the great mass gave neither. 
They were fans rather than players. The 
chief centers of money giving had long been 
located, and the money raisers continued 
to exploit the resources already developed 
rather than explore for new ones. No effort 
was made to crystallize or realize upon in 
terms of money the untold stores of human 
sympathy, interest and joy in giving hap- 
piness that lay in the masses. 

Before the war money raisers were per- 
fectly cynical about the situation. They 
knew that the great bulk of the money 
would come from a small minority of peo- 
ple. But the huge scale of the war drives 
and the war chests has brought a rapid 
change. 

“The sums were so big,” said one of the 
richest men in the country, “‘that a few 
men couldn’t handle them. There are a few 
men who can give a million dollars each to 
a charity, or even in some cases two or 
three millions, and the same men can sub- 
scribe perhaps twenty-five millions or more 
for Liberty Loans. But none of us can give 
five or ten millions to a single charity or 
subscribe several hundred millions for goy- 
ernment loans.” 

The great advantage of the big drive or 
the war chest is that it gets way down. 
The little fellow can’t afford to give a dol- 
lar to every charity that comes along, but 
he can afford a dollar for a combination of 
them all. And the beauty of it is that the 
money reached by such methods is for the 
most part absolutely new money which 
would not otherwise have been given. 

The drives and the war chests have 
taught everybody to give more and to en- 
joy it—rich, middle classes and poor alike. 


Once started people will continue to give.. 


Aroused for one kind of giving they are 
easier to interest in another. Never was the 
American public in such a favorable state 
for cultivation as now. 

“There is a man in this city,” said one 
worker, “worth a million dollars, who 
never before gave anything to speak of. 
We got a good contribution out of him on 
the biggest of the war drives, and we have 
him forever now. We will go after'him next 
year for the Charity Federation and we will 
teach him how to give regularly oncea year.” 

There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion among the experts as to whether the 
larger gifts should be lined up before the 
campaign begins. One of the older cam- 
paigners contends that it is useless to go 
ahead with any canvass until from one- 
tenth to one-third of the entire amount has 
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been secretly arranged for. It is the same 
old question of the free-will offering. A cer- 
tain prominent evangelist takes up no col- 
lections until just before he leaves a city, 
and then it is a free-will offering. But he 
once told a friend that unless that free-will 
affair was organized long before the last 
day—that is, unless a few large gifts were 
arranged for—he would not get enough to 
pay his board. 

To a certain extent it is probably neces- 
sary to arrange for a few large gifts before- 
hand. Announced at the beginning of a 
canvass they set a high standard and in- 
spire confidence and enthusiasm. Without 
such a start the managers would probably 
feel as helpless as those in charge of a Lib- 
erty Loan meeting and auction with no 
subscriptions planted in advance. 

But it is necessary also to hold back some 
of the big advance subscriptions and not 
show too much at the beginning. The man- 
agers must hold something up their sleeves 
to feed out as the interest lags. Yet it is 
a'mistake to lay too great stressfupon this 
matter of advance subscriptions. The rich 
have to be educated as well as the poor. 
One of the best known of the country’s 
millionaires gave a round million to a cer- 
tain cause, but it took so much education 
to bring him up to the point that his asso- 
ciates were both astonished and delighted 
when their efforts were rewarded. 

“The whole community must get the 
idea,’”’ said a banker who has headed many 
drives. ‘“‘The rich have to be educated. 
The only difference between them and the 
poor is that they usually know about the 
cause for which the money is being raised. 
They know the goods which we are selling 
better than the poor, but we have to edu- 
cate them just as much, perhaps more, on 
the crisis itself.” 

The final triumph of modern money 
raising is the joy which it brings, not to the 
Belgians or Armenians who are saved from 
starvation, but to the givers themselves. 
This is not pious cant or bunk, but a cold 
business proposition. A small town in Iowa 
was in the throes of a campaign to raise 
funds for the local college. A professional 
money raiser from New York was in the 
midst of his work when his attention was 
called to the case of a well-to-do garage 
owner who resolutely refused to give a cent 
and who had not only never given to any 
cause but had never shown any civic inter- 
est. The manager dropped his office work 
and went to the garage. 


Happiness Through Giving 


“T want to meet you before I go back,”’ 
he said to the owner. ‘“‘I want to buy a car 
to ride back in and I tell you what I’ll do. 
I’ll buy the car if you’ll give five hundred 
dollars to the college. You must be a 
strange fellow. Everybody speaks well of 
you, but they all say you have no public 
spirit at all.” 

The garage owner was very nasty for a 
few minutes, but he wanted to sell the car, 
and so he gave the five hundred dollars. 
Then in afew days he began to look at the 
bulletin board on which the gifts were 
posted, and soon he was seen taking a look 
at the board three or four times a day. 
Then he called upon the manager and asked 
how the drive was going. 

“T told him it was going very badly,” 
said the manager, ‘‘though in truth it was 
going finely, but I wanted to clinch that 
fellow’s interest.”’ 

The automobile man then offered to 
double any other gift that might be made, 
and from that time on he went up in the 
esteem of all his fellow citizens and prob- 
ably in his own. In a few months he was 
elected director in one of the leading banks. 

“This has happened again and again,” 
said another manager. ‘‘A man noted as a 
tightwad in the church, who was literally 
forced to give a tidy sum because of the so- 
cial and business pressure brought by his 
fellows, has shortly after his gift come to 
feel so good that his whole character and 
soul have been enlarged and loosened up. 
He has then become so much happier than 
before that he soon became the chief donor 
of the church, or the builder of a new one, 
without any pressure at all.” 

A young man of no particular business suc- 
cess once challenged the tightwad million- 
aire president of the local Y to duplicate 
his own gift of one thousand dollars. “But 
he can’t afford it,” said the president. The 
young man, however, scraped the money 
together somewhere, and the obligation 
involved so stimulated his ambition and 
thrift, neither of which had ever been at 
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all active before, that he soon began to 
push ahead in business. 

Campaign managers tell endless stories 
to prove their contention that thrift follows 
giving and that prosperity follows thrift. 
They say the slogan should be ‘‘ Give until 
it feels good” rather than ‘‘Give until it 
hurts.” Obviously there is danger in laying 
too much emphasis upon the selfish bene- 
fits of giving, such as business and possibly 
social advancement. But there is no danger 
in insisting upon the enlargement of one’s 
soul, the renewed interest in humanity and 
in one’s own community; and, to be frank 
about it, the better standing with the 
public that always results. One veteran 
always tells his workers that the only way 
to save the rich man’s soul is to take his 
money away from him. 

There seems to be a pretty constant prog- 
ress toward the use of real salesmanship in 
money raising rather than the old-fashioned 
methods of slushing and slugging. Mr. 
Whiting Williams, who has been actively 
connected with much of the pioneer work in 
Cleveland along these lines, describes the 
slushing and slugging methods and the evo- 
lution away from them most interestingly: 

“The head of the Babies’ Home, which 
may be inefficient, unnecessary and posi- 
tively harmful, depends upon her ability to 
draw tears as she pours out a highly senti- 
mentalized version of some service rendered 
in a particular case by her pet institution. 
Or she hires somebody who can do the trick 
successfully in the office of Mister Gotrox— 
at fifty cents commission on every dollar 
collected.” 


Loading the Stick 


“There are many ways of putting the 
punch in the big stick used by the ad- 
herents of the ‘slugging’ method. It is 
built on the idea that no one wants to give 
away a dollar. He must, therefore, be made 
to. The simplest loading of the stick is 
downright nerve and gall.” 

Mr. Williams points out the increasing 
tendency to use the more refined power of 
social pressure rather than crude slugging, 
the careful allotment of a particular quota, 
and the exceedingly careful assignment of 
the job to the person who is able to exert 
the utmost pressure. This may be the man 
who decides upon the victim’s loan at the 
bank, the leader of his social set or his su- 
perior officer in the factory or firm. Then 
too there is the pressure of publicity. 

Of course during the war the crudest 
kind of compulsion was used in many 
places. A cigar-store proprietor who had 
thirty-one hundred dollars in the bank of a 
small town in the Northwest was assessed 
fifty dollars for the United War Work cam- 
paign by the local committee, and out of 
indifference and stinginess refused to give 
more than one dollar. The next morning 
his store was covered with yellow paint,and 
he promptly came across with one hundred 
dollars. Countless instances of even more 
violent methods might be cited. 

I asked a man of very great wealth what 
he thought of these methods, assuming 
that he would be disgusted. A resident of 
New York, his name is just as well known 
in every hamlet in the country. Though 
generous, unassuming and modest, he is 
the target of every anarchist bomb and 
every crank letter. 

‘“*T see nothing wrong in such methods— 
in wartime,” he replied with much vigor, 
much to my astonishment. “‘The money 
simply had to be got. If the man next door 
refused to do his share you had in a sense to 
smoke him out. Every man had to fight or 
give, and if he was too stingy or too dis- 
loyal to give I believe it was perfectly right 
to compel him to do so. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, I do not believe in anything stronger 
than moral suasion.”’ 

Returning to the question of money rais- 
ing in normal times Mr. Williams, after 
asserting his belief in the selling rather than 
the slushing and slugging methods, goes on 
to say that as the large war funds have on 
the whole given a pretty good account of 
what the money was for, why it was needed, 
how it was obtained, and so on, an impetus 
is likely to be given the still more extensive 
use of the selling method. 

Many phases of the methods used in rais- 
ing money on a large scale, and many of 
their details, as shown not only in the war- 
relief drives but in the Liberty Loans, have 
not been described in this article. To a 
large extent the lessons that have been 
learned are just as applicable to business 
as they are to charity, and this will be the 
subject of another article. 
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— Gaining 4,000 Miles 
By Caring for Tread Cuts 


- Sand and moisture are 
‘forced in and tread sep- 


the tire and after a few 


N a large car, the right-rear tire had run only 2,000 miles by May. Then a small tread 


cut was noticed. The owner had his chauffeur repair it. The tire is still in service after having 
already served for 8,000 miles. If the tread cut had been neglected, 4,000 miles would have been the 
utmost of mileage for the injured tire. Timely care meant a clear gain of 4,000 miles—more than 


enough for a run from Boston to San Francisco. 


Ask your Goodyear Service Station, or write to 


Akron, for Lesson 2 of the Goodyear Conservation Course—telling how to care for tread cuts. 


OT even the Goodyear All- 
Weather tread can abso- 


lutely protect tires from tread 


cuts and their costly con- 
sequences. ; 


| The toughness of its thick 


studs can do no more than 


| diminish the number of cuts, 


and delay materially their 


| effects. 

; Scraps of metal and glass, 
| switch-points in car tracks, and 
| sharp chips of stone will cut 


the best of treads when 


| squarely struck. 


Onan, © 
If such cuts are not promptly 
and properly repaired, 
they enlarge rapidly, 
and deepen. 


aration soon begins. 


If the injury is still neg- 
lected, the moisture 
penetrates the body of 


’ A small tread cut. If neglected it will 
cause a bad blowout. 

Ask your Go : 

Tire Conservation 


months, causes fabric rotting, 
ending in a blowout. 


Proper protection of your tire 
investment demands that you 
do away with the losses due 
to tread cuts. 

ey FO Lk 


Inspect your tires regularly 
and frequently. As soon asa 
fresh tread cut is noticed have 
it repaired, or repair it yourself 
as directed in Lesson 2 of the 
GoodyearConservation Course. 


You can get this and other les- 
sons at any Goodyear Service 
Station. 


If the tread cut is an old one, do 
not repair it without getting 
the advice of a tire expert. 


Tread separation may have 
already set in, and sealing up 
the cut would have the same 
disastrous effect as sealing up 
a decaying tooth. 


To avoid all possibility of neg- 
lected tread cuts and their 
costly effects, make a can of 
Goodyear tire putty a part of 
your car’s equipment. 


With it you or your chauffeur 
can repair tread injuries quick- 
ly and at a cost of only 
a few cents. 


Any Goodyear Service 
Station can supply it 
and many other Good- 
year Tire Savers—inex- 
pensive. little things 
that save big tire bills. 


Goodyear Tire Putty and Cement with 
which anyone can repair tread cuts. 

odyear Service Station, or us, for Lesson 2 of the Goodyear 

Course—dealing with the care of tread cuts. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio 
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The springs under your car are propor- 
tionately as vital to your safety and 
peace of mind, as the foundations 
under your home. Only the best 
springs should satisfy you. SS 


VULCAN Springs embody “built in? 7 
quality. They represent the highest — 
degree of spans “character.” 


VULCAN Serbice is nation- wide: Ample 
assorted stocks are carried by over 5, 600 
live dealers. There should be a dealer 
near you who can supply a spring 
which is an exact duplicate in 

shape and design, to replace 

your broken spring. Look for 

the VULCAN Service Sign. 


: IN 
Demand our metal 


name plate as shown : 9 f 7 y ay ie : EVERY TOWN 
in this illustration, iy if oS Jor EVERY CAR 


Jenkins VULCAN Spring Company 
RICHMOND, | a INDIANA 
BRANCHES 


St. Louis, Mo., 1402 Chestnut Street. Reading, Pa., 538 christ Steck. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1024 Hennepin Avenue. Sumter, S. G: 29 Caldwell Street. 
Dallas, Texas, 209 Houston Street. Atlanta, Ga., 48 Auburn Avenue. 


: oing over here in France, and back 
as | read about it, and know about 
t-hand. 
Now then, knowing that, I feel, and 
5 the other boys, that there won’t be 
tharm in taking a look when we get 
home and finding out just what sort 
luff these government folks have been 
jing us, and doing a little reorganizing 
, and there if we can, in order to get 
sr results. We never thought about it 
e, but we are thinking about it now, 
we've got four million or so lads who 
having their eyes opened. We are 
ab sure that we have got the greatest 
try in the world, but maybe our Gov- 
ent doesn’t measure up to our coun- 
yn all of its parts and systems. Maybe 
‘men who run it are not the right sort 
‘en to run it. Maybe we think we can 
lit pretty good ourselves. Maybe we 
;put a few improvements on it or 
jge it here and there to help in some 
3. Maybe there are things in it we 
‘t know about that we ought to know 
it. Maybe not. Anyhov, it is in the 
ds of a lot of us to have a look-see. 
‘And there’s another thing I want to 
lyou, and that is to lay off on all this 
} about a big standing army and such. 
say there won’t be any big standing 
ly in the United States, nor anything 
looks like the extension of military 
im or militarism; nor even the sus- 
Ee of it. We’re wise to militarism over 
, and all it means, and what it is, and 
) it starts; and we’re off that for life.” 
he two men I have quoted—my gilded 
jag friend and the driver, Jim—are not 
-ptional, though they are not typical 
bers of the Army. There are plenty of 
: chaps who enlisted or were drafted 
pp willingly, and there are great 
tbers of business men like Jim, but the 
«and file of the organization was and 
Momewhat different caliber. By and 
ie the Army was made up of four million 
= American lads who were mostly 


yeen twenty and thirty, and who were 
ely boyish in their thoughts and ideas, 
particularly consequent in their rela- 
(is to the Governmené or especially 
‘ressed with their duties as citizens— 
| healthy, happy boys. It is probable 
: not ten per cent of them ever had any 
‘ific political experience or thought. 
ay of them had voted, and some of 
n had belonged to political organiza- 
s, but they had been more engaged in 
sing along, and having such fun as 
y could, and holding such jobs as they 
: than interested in politics. A good 
ay of the National Guard officers who 
taken into the Army had had political 
erience and practice. 


Potential Political Forces 


‘he idea that these soldiers would be 
ls to exert a great political influence after 
‘war spread easily and rapidly, and the 
30n for that was simple, notwithstanding 
lack of previous political thought. These 
1 had been taken out of civil life, where 
ty had worked and played and lived as 
iividuals, each for himself, and fused 
) a great solidarity of thought and 
(on. They were organized, disciplined, 
ieted and used effectively in the mass. 
}} men who were thus built into a fight- 
‘machine learned, first of all, that unity 
liction compelled by organization is the 
iy to get results. They didn’t know it, 
, they learned the lesson of homogeneity 
‘opposed to heterogeneity. Hence, if 
gs can be done by means of organiza- 
1in war, things can be done by means of 
anization in peace also—all sorts of 
ie for the benefit of the men who did 
| fighting, and for the men who were 
(dy to fight when their turns came, 
ae political things; for no matter 
iw little a young American may have 
‘cerned himself with politics he subcon- 
ously, it may be, is politically amena- 
—that is, he is potentially political. 
They awoke to the value of organization 
‘ly, and they soon began to rate them- 
ives as tremendous factors in the well- 
Ing and progress of America. The fact 
‘their glorification, the praise of them, 
enthusiasm among the people for them, 
heroic attitude given them, and the 
of an awakened patriotism increased 
» aggregate ego of them. It was but 
] that they should think that when 
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they returned home they would be able 
to exert a great force on public and private 
affairs; and it was even more natural, 
viewed in the light of our system of gov- 
ernment, that the first and only way that 
occurred to them for the exertion of this 
force was through the medium of politics. 
Hence, no matter where one encountered a 
soldier in France, if the subject was gone 
into, it was learned that that soldier was 
confident he was to be a power when he re- 
turned home; or, rather, that he and his 
comrades would be powers; that by con- 
tinuing their organization they could do 
much in a political way. 

Their ideas were sketchy, nebulous, 
vague. Many of them had no ideas at all 
save the central one that it is up to the 
Army to “show them a few things” when 
the Army is returned to civil life. They 
don’t know how they are to show them or 
what they will show them, but they are 
confident they can some way or other. 
They talked about it among themselves. 
The plan was formless, but it was |per- 
suasive, and it permeated. It was a sort of 
stirring, an indefinite feeling that there is a 
chance to do something. It was abstract, 
inconclusive, almost intuitive, but it was 
widespread. 


The World by the Tail 


It is probable the idea began to spread 
in this formless way as soon as we began 
to organize an army. Certainly, those of 
us who have had experience with politics ex- 
pected it. However, it did not attain con- 
creteness for a long time. It just hung 
about, referred to casually here, there and 
everywhere, but not attaining form or 
directness, not getting much beyond the 
conversational stage. The soldiers sensed 
rather than saw their opportunities in a 
political way, in the main; but not all 
of them. There were a good many men 
in that Army who had definite ideas and 
plans; men who had keen realization of 
what might be done with four million 
voters fused together by ties of comrade- 
ship and with incentives properly applied— 
the incentive of reward for labors—with 
eight million voters really, because the 
correlated women must be counted. 

These men kept the idea going. Roughly, 
the argument was like this: We fought this 
war. Wewonit. We withstood the dangers 
and horrors of it. If we stand together we 
can get what we want. All we’ve got to do 
is to organize and we'll have the world by 
the tail with a downhill drag. 

At the same time the American buck 
private is not so primitive in his mental 
processes and ideas as not to be subject 
to certain psychological trends and influ- 
ences, and he was so affected. He arrived 
at a sort of status’as to his home Govern- 
ment without really knowing why. He 
didn’t realize that the things he saw and 
knew and felt and experienced were setting 
his mind for him in political lines, but they 
were; and the explanation of it is not far 
to seek. 

First off I desire to say that the great 
outstanding success of our part of the war— 
indeed, of the war itself—was the American 
buck private. He won it. The reason Ger- 
many quit was not any other reason than 
the American soldier, the private. He was 
there. He was fighting like a demon. He 
was in inexhaustible supply. With four 
months’ training he became good enough 
to whip the Prussian Guard, the uhlan, any 
and all of the picked and veteran German 
troops. He won that war, and he won it off 
hisown. Hewassometimes handicapped by 
inefficient leadership, by inefficient support, 
by inefficient transportation, by supply; 
but in spite of all that he won the war, won 
it by fighting under the most adverse con- 
ditions and in the roughest, toughest areas 
of France. Moreover, it is plainly apparent 
that many of the inefficient will ride into 
immunity from criticism and punishment 
on the shoulders of the buck private. So be 
it. The shoulders of the buck private are 
broad and sturdy, and, more than all, vic- 
torious. 

I trust I make myself clear. I saw a great 
deal of the American Army in France, in 
most of its phases and operations—not 
preparations, operations—and set these 
statements down as the clarifiod result of 
my observations. 

Also, I learned just what is in the backs 
of the minds of a large number of the men 


who were privates in that Army, why those 
mental processes and conclusions are what 
they are, and can deduce what that will 
mean in a political way in this country after 
the men get back and turn their attention to 
civil affairs. 

_ I do not pretend to say that the thing 
is formulated as yet. Indeed, it probably 
is largely subconscious, crudely psychologi- 
cal; but it exists, and it will be developed 
into lines of action. That is inevitable, 
and this is what I mean: An army func- 
tioning is a government functioning in the 
expression of force. An army is a govern- 
ment organization. An army is the ex- 
pression of the military power of anation. It 
is governmental in every feature. Its com- 
mander in chief is the President. Its offi- 
cers are governmental servants. Its whole 
theory, inception, formation and operation 
are governmental processes. It has no other 
attribute than a governmental attribute. 
Of course it is national, but being national 
it must be essentially and particularly gov- 
ernmental, for the nation is the government 
at the time being—no more and no less. 

Therefore, when four million men, young 
men, inexperienced of either the theory or 
facts of government, come directly into 
contact with a governmental functioning 
that is entirely governmental in every as- 
pect—are parts of it—they necessarily, 
naturally and inevitably judge and assay 
the entire government by the operations of 
that portion of it with which they are 
in intimate association. 

It isn’t likely that the average private 
argued it out concretely, but he got it im- 
pressionistically. It was borne in on him. 
He thought about it now and then. He 
wondered. He was justified in wondering, 
and every time he wondered he planted 
something in his mind that will bear fruit 
when he gets back home and his political 
organization is perfected, as it will be. 

What do you suppose, for example, the or- 
dinary private thought when he saw officers 
who were over him transferred? He knew 
that many of these men had been trained by 
the Government for the very work in which 
they failed. He knew the Government had 
educated them, the War Department had 
selected them, that they were supposed 
to be efficient; and he saw officer after 
officer, not only from civilian life but pro- 
fessional soldiers, taken from their com- 
mands. He knew that generals had been 
sent back; that some of these experts were 
not experts at all; that they were not up to 
the work which they had spent their lives 
under governmental direction in fitting 
themselves for. 


Blaming the System 


Don’t you suppose that the privates, 
who had every reason to feel that these 
men were fitted by training and education 
to lead and direct them, went a little further 
in their comment on this most apparent 
demonstration of unfitness than the per- 
sonal equation, and put the blame in a 
measure on the system rather than on the 
men? If you do not you underestimate 
the intelligence of the American soldier. 
And is it not likely that, observing these 
weaknesses, both in theory and in prac- 
tice, the privates who expected better 
leadership realized that a Government that 
failed in so many instances in training offi- 
cers for war might conceivably be weak in 
some of its peace manifestations, in its local 
and domestic operations? 

Do not misunderstand me as saying that 
by any means all the officers failed, or that 
the direction of the men was universally 
bad. Nothing of the sort. There were a 
great many officers, both of the regular 
organization and from private life, who 
were fine soldiers, capable and effective. 
That isn’t the point. The point. is that 
there were many especially trained men 
who were found inefficient. 

Let me put it another way: The United 
States Steel Corporation may be compared 
to a government functioning in various 
ways. Suppose that on the eve of beginning 
work in a rail mill, say, the workmen saw 
the superintendents removed summarily, 
not only once but many times—men who 
had been especially trained for the work of 
directing the making of rails taken out 
and others substituted. Isn’t it likely that 
in the course of time the men in the rail 
mills would begin to think that perhaps the 
fault wasn’t so much in the men removed 
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as in the parent organization that gave 
them their jobs at the beginning; and that 
if this condition prevailed in the rail mills 
it would probably extend to the gun shops, 
the bridge shops, the structural-steel shops, 
and so on all through the organization? 
Isn’t it likely that the men would com- 
ment and wonder whether the remedy 
should not come at the top, in the system 
and its manifestations as well as specifically 
in the rail mills? 

That is what I mean when I say that the 
whole experience of these men in the war 
has had a psychological effect on them that 
will be translated into political inquiry and 
efforts to change when they get the stimu- 
lus of an organization behind them. 

This demonstrated inefficiency of many 
men set above these privates gave them 
their fundamental cause for consideration, 
and those considerations were made acute 
by other experiences they had, all tending 
to set them thinking along similar lines. 
They had some specific grievances—not 
hardships: grievances. 


Doughboys’ Pay Held Up 


In all my experience in knocking about 
the world, which has been considerable, 
J have yet to see men who take their hard- 
ships so easily and so good-humoredly as 
the American buck privates; and they had 
plenty of them to take. Any visitor to the 
Front found them cheerful in the most de- 
pressing circumstances. At the rear in even 
gloomier case at times their spirits were not 
damped. They did their job better than 
ever will be told, and grinned their way 
through it all. They took the discomforts, 
the hurts, the sickness, the incredible labor 
of it all with smiles. They fought like 
heroes. They died like men. 

They looked on the hardships as inci- 
dental to the job, making their happy best 
of everything. If they were hungry and the 
mud and the slime and the lice and the 
dirt seemed unbearable they made a song 
about it all. They endured everything 
with a good-natured stoicism that was as 
marvelous as it was universal. But there 
were things they did not understand, things 
that gave them food for thought and for 
complaint, and that roused resentment 
and predicated{crusades, later, for redress. 
There were things they felt were the fault 
of the men who should have looked out for 
them. There were things that were of graver 
import to them, came home closer, reached 
further and were more potent than mere 
killing or being killed, than the misery of 
the trenches, the wallowings of the camps, 
the slime of billets, the burdens of marches. 

One of these was the question of pay. 
Some of them went for weeks and months 
without a cent of money—a great many of 
them. The pay machinery bogged down. 
I do not know what happened, but I do 
know that hundreds and thousands—a 
great many thousands—of our fighting 
men were not paid for weeks and months 
at atime. They felt they had earned their 
pay. They felt the Government should 
keep its promises and send the allotment 
money home to their folks. They had no 
money of their own in most instances, and 
there were many little things they needed 
that the Government did not supply. In 
many cases they could not get their money 
after they had earned it, small sum that it 
was, and earned it in the most heartbreak- 
ing and dangerous sort of work. 

Puta megimant of young men in France 
promised thirty dollars a month by the 
government that sent them there, and 
needing small comforts to make life endur- 
able, and hold them there without keeping 
the promise to pay them that thirty dollars 
regularly, and you get the makings of a 
protest that will be translated into action 
sooner or later if you multiply that regi- 
ment by hundreds. These men knew it 
wasn’t because the Government did not 
have the money to pay them. 

Now that is a vital thing, more vital 
than it may seem to those of you who are 
comfortably at home. These men did not 
understand specifically what the reason 
was, but they did know they didn’t get 
their pay, and they resented it, and still 
resent it; nor will they forget it for many 
years. 

Another failure was mail—letters from 
home. It did seem that the Army had a 
positive genius for falling down on the 

(Concluded on Page 82) 
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(Concluded from Page 79) 
personal things that had the greatest effect 
on the men. Literally hundreds of men 
have told me that they had no mail for 
months upon months; not only privates 
but: officers as well.. Already the charges 
back and forth have begun as to where this 
responsibility lies, but that cuts no figure 
with the doughboy. He didn’t get his let- 
ters. That is his side of it. 

He knows that the mail is a matter in the 
hands of the Government.” He was over 
there, homesick, lonesome, and he wanted 
to hear from his mother and from his girl. 
In his opinion it was up to the Government 
for which he was fighting to get that mail 
to him. 

These boys are human beings. They may 
have been fighting for an ideal, but they 
didn’t lose their individualities or their 
personal wants or hankerings in the pro- 
cess. The inspiration that he was fighting 
to help make the world safe for democracy 
didn’t help a buck private any when he 
needed a couple of dollars for some com- 
forts for himself, and hadn’t a cent in his 
pocket because his Government wasn’t 
getting his pay to him. It didn’t make him 
any less homesick because he had not 
heard from the folks at home for three 
months or from his girl for four, to sit 
down and ponder on the fact that the out- 
come of this struggle is to be a League 
of Nations that shall banish all future war 

.from the earth. He wanted to hear from 
his mother and he wanted to hear from his 
girl; and the folks who kept him from 
hearing from home are very likely to hear 
from him when he gets a chance to send 
them a message or two via the ballot box. 

Another feature of army procedure that 
made them sore and resentful and roused 
their bitterest protests was the so-called 
administration of justice by the trial boards 
of the Army—the courts-martial. This 
matter has been ventilated at home re- 
cently. Senator Chamberlain’s speech in 
the Senate arraigning the system and the 
exponents of it in the Army is fresh in the 
public mind. Quite recently Gen. S. T. 
Ansell, Acting Judge-Advocate-General of 
the Army, speaking before the Chicago 
Bar Association, condemned the system 
and the results of it, declaring that while 
courts-martial are ‘‘ courts of criminal juris- 
diction second to none,” holding in jeopardy 
the lives and liberties of citizen soldiers, 
“they proceed to execute their sacred trust 
without the aid, guidance or control of any 
person in the least qualified in the law.” 


The Keystone of the Arch 


Discipline is the keystone of the regular 
professional soldier’s arch of army per- 
formance; but the soldiers in: the camps 
saw their comrades, often for very minor 
offenses, given sentences of the utmost 
severity. They saw officers sitting in these 
courts who had no other idea apparently 
than to impose as severe sentences as 
possible on the soldiers brought before 
them. They held the honor and the effi- 
ciency and the discipline of the Army as 
highly as these officers, but they could not 
understand the severities in many cases, 
could not figure out the reason for the 
extremes of punishment. They did not pro- 
test over severe sentences for desertion or 
treachery or absence without leave in the 
face of the enemy or for real crimes, but 
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they did feel that the ordinary peccadillos 
of boys were not crimes and should not be 
punished as such. 

This severity of these officers had its 
reflex. It prejudiced more than any other 
one thing the minds of the soldiers against 
the professional soldier and his system and 
his methods. It inculeated in their minds 
an opposition to things military, made them 
hate war as much as war itself did. They 
felt that justice was subordinated to dis- 
cipline and militarism. They were right, 
too, in many instances, as the investiga- 
tions before the Senate committee will show 
when they are made. The private soldier 
didn’t so much get justice in many cases 
for his derelictions. He got discipline, that 
fetish of the narrow mind of the profes- 
sional soldier. He saw comrades sent to 
prison for terms of years for small of- 
fenses, and the exact reverse to the result 
expected by the administrators was ob- 
tained. Their courts-martial didn’t scare 
the private or make him any better soldier. 
He did not need that, for he was the best 
soldier there: was in any event. 


The No-Promotions Order 


There are bound to be offenders among 
four million men, both among privates and 
officers, and there is no sympathy for real 
criminals; but sticking severe sentences on 
men who have been derelict in minor mat- 
ters does not make for discipline. It makes 
for resentment. 

The order issued by the Secretary of 
War, at about the time the armistice was 
signed, forbidding all further promotions, 
was considered unjust and arbitrary by the 
rank and file of the Army. The men who 
had been doing the fighting were just com- 
ing into their own. They had won their 
promotions by valor. Great numbers had 
been recommended for advancement be- 
cause they had gone through the hell of the 
field and had done brave deeds that entitled 
them to higher rank. 

Secretary Baker stopped promotions as 
soon as the armistice was signed. The 
reason that came to France was that this 
would save the country a lot of money. 
This added to the resentment, for the men 
who were due for promotion had only to 
walk to any place in France where the 
United States was operating to see evi- 
dences of the spending of money with a 
prodigality unequaled in the history of the 
world. Those in authority protested against 
this to Baker and the War Department. 
They knew the spirit of resentment that 
would be roused, and was, by this order. 
They felt what is the fact, that the men 
deprived of their promotions would never 
forget what had been done to them. And 
they were right. Late in January of this 
year the War Department modified the 
no-promotion order somewhat after these 
strong representations had been made, but 
even that modification will not take away 
the feeling that an injustice was done to the 
fighting men, or allay the resentment. 

These are palpable grievances that will 
be translated into political incentives later 
on. There was also a universal babbling 
about prohibition, and the coming of it in 
the United States, and much muttering be- 
cause this had been done to the Army dur- 
ing its absence. Not much attention need 
be paid to that. Prohibition is too far 
along for this Army or any political 
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organization coming out of it to make a 
dent in it for many years if ever. 

When a country that has only a small 
professional army finds it necessary to 
raise an army to be made up of millions it 
must get both its officers and its privates 
from civil life. Hence the great bulk of the 
officers in the lower grades in this present 
Army are not professional soldier men, but 
civilians transmuted into soldiers by such 
processes as were available. It is quite 
likely that the coming political organiza- 
tion of this Army, or its coming political 
endeavor—for it is to be doubted if the 
organization will be per se or openly polit- 
ical—will be managed and directed by 
these very civilian officers. 

The regular officers, the West Pointers, are 
professional soldiers and cannot mix openly 
in politics. ; 

The regulation and regulated military 
way of doing things is incomprehensible to 
the man from business or professional non- 
military life, especially the army methods 
of doing business. The civilian officers are 
not critical of military affairs, because they 
do not know, albeit they have suspicions 
that men who do business the way many 
professional army men do it, with such cir- 
cumlocution and in such archaic manners, 
may not be exactly top-side in military af- 
fairs. These civilian officers know how to 
get things done, how to tackle big jobs of 
supply and manufacture and distribution, 
and they have been astounded at some of 
the slow, red-taped, unwieldy, ineffective 
manners of army business. Also they have 
had experiences of the West Point mind, 
which goes by the regulations, by the book; 
and they do not understand the necessary 
limitations of that book-guided, regulation- 
controlled mind at all. 


Some Great Civilians 


War is the business of the professional 
soldier, and the business of this war was 
begun, at least, in all its vast operations 
according to the plans and processes of 
professional soldiers. The young civilian 
business and professional men who went 
into the Army have watched those pro- 
cesses and have observed their limitations, 
their red-taped intricacies and all the rest; 
have seen great American business and pro- 
fessional men hurriedly called in to help, 
and know how much of the success of the 
war has depended on these men drafted 
from civil life for the executive positions. 
With the impetuosity of youth the civilian 
officers say that the system is all wrong. 

I do not know whether the system is 
wrong or not, but certainly in many of its 
workings it is incomprehensible; and I do 
know that without civilians like Stettinius, 
and Atterbury, and Dawes and Carty, and 
dozens more, it wouldn’t have been much 
of a war, so far as the army business end of 
it was concerned. However, no matter 
how good most of the civilian officers hold 
themselves to be, a lot of them were not 
any too good, but they have the advantage 
of being able to get out and think they were 
good, while the professional soldier must re- 
main to be the target. 

The Canadians have already organized 
their Comrades of the Great War, which 
will be a powerful political factor in the 
Dominion. After Lloyd George declared 
for a general election following the armistice 
I talked to a number of British soldiers, 
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possibly a hundred at different times, })} 
orate preparations had been made bh: 
British Government so the British gojh 
might vote in the field. Blanks were; 
to them, and they were urged to éx 
their suffrages. Most of those I talk 
told me they had thrown away their bj) 
and did not intend to vote. The ele’ 
has been held since then, and I sur)y 
statistics are made showing just how; 
soldiers did vote. I have no record of 4 
The soldiers I talked to were of the op gy 
that Lloyd George had snapped an a 
on them, that he was shrewdly and p 
cally trying for the indorsement he req 
so overwhelmingly through virtue oj 
victorious armistice. | 
“Wait until a year or so from nj) 
they all said. ‘‘ Wait until we get out 
army and back home to England whe 
can do as we please, and we'll take a |) 
in this business.”’ ; 


The Dawn of Understandin; 


These are the ideas that the Ameiy 
soldier, as I found him—and I made iis 
business to talk politics with a great: 
ber of them, both officers and ore 
holds, tentatively for the most part, i 
constructively so far as getting an orgai 
tion is concerned. He has some griey: 
He sees some rewards to be obtained, | 
among the best minds there is the } 
certed opinion that inasmuch as their e¢ 
riences have shown them the governme 4 
lacks in the business of war there probj|i 
are governmental lacks in other direct 
and places—lacks that it may fall to th 
to remedy. 

The big fact of it is that this war 
our entry into it have caused hundreds | 
thousands of young men who never 47 
the matter a thought before, to ask th 
selves—and one another—just what j 
thing called government is—this p¢ 
that can seize them, put them in an ar 
send them to France, make them fight, 
them wounded and killed, submit then 
rigid limitations as to life and condwu 
what is this thing called government ¢ 
how? What makes it? Where does it. 
its powers? Who is responsible for it? 

Dimly, gropingly they are beginnin; 
know that government derives its poy 
from such as they, instruments of it ir 
exemplifications in war and in peace—t 
they are the government. When they 
the full realization of this, and sen 
method of conferring governmental | 
on governmental persons—officials—t 
will be quick to avail themselves of t 
method for which they themsel 
so formidable an agent—organiza 
concerted endeavor; quick to try to 
their own thoughts upon it, to shi 
their own ends and uses so far asm 

Finally, and there need be nom 
tion on this, the men who fought t 
for us, and the men who were ready to fi 
it, but especially, the two million who w 
in France, are coming home with this firr 
in theirminds: They are against war. Tl 
know that the so-called glory of it is sw 
lowed up in death and disease and in nar 
less horrors and hardships. They areagai 
militarism because militarism means W 
They are against militarism because tl 
know what militarism means, having I 
experience of it. They know and, knowl 
will be guided by what they know. 
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, America’s Famous Food Confec- dessert, or for breakfast with cream or milk—no sugar. 
tion, is delicious and nourishing—a treat at meal times, You'll relish it between meals, too! 
or any other hour of the day! Many folks eat Cracker Jack just before retiring. Made 
It is a favorite with young folks and grownups, alike. of the choicest popcorn, roasted peanuts and delicious 
The children are always glad when Cracker Jack is molasses candy, it contains just enough roughage to tone 
packed in their recess lunch-boxes or when served at up the digestive system. 


their parties. 


Don't forget to take some home today. 


Just try Cracker Jack as a crisp, appetizing after-dinner Sold only in the wax-sealed package. 


The Mark of 
; Reliable Confections 


If your dealer cannot conveniently supply you, send 45 cents for six packages, which will be delivered 
to you parcel post, prepaid, anywhere in the United States. Packages marked “‘Prize’’ contain a novelty 
or toy to particularly delight the little folks. 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 
Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marshmallows and Other Reliable Confections 


Peoria and Harrison Streets UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Bush Terminal Building No. 20 
Chicago Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘*One Taste Invites Another”’ 


ithe More You Eat — The More You Want” 
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The Natic 


HE exclusive charm of Alabastined walls is recognized 
by the society matron as well as the famous architect. In 
mansions, cottages, churches, clubs, theatres, 
hotels, great apartment buildings throughout ae eee nd Le 
America, it is through the medium of Alabastine oe : 
that walls are made beautiful and that interiors 
are given the richness that can come only 
through the soft, warm, velvet, mat-like finish 


that Alabastine imparts. 


beautiful is also most hygienic—great hospitals have 
recognized this and their specifications are for Alabastine. 


While famous decorators choose Alabastine as 
the favored material with which to create their 
interiors—yet Alabastine is easiest of all wall deco- 
rations to prepare and apply—most economical, 
too. Alabastine can be used for all interior sur- 
faces, over plaster, wallboard, burlap, canvas, 
soiled painted walls and even over old wall paper 
where it is solid to the walls and has no raised 
figures or aniline dyes. No danger lurks in 
Alabastine walls—just pure, clean surfaces of en- 
trancing beauty. Kills disease germs and vermin. 


Just add cold or warm water in the proportion of 
two quarts of water to each five-pound package 
and mix for one minute. It is applied with a 


Mix in one 
minute with 
cold water 


The Alabastine Co. 


et 


ted 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper ay. ‘ i 


in 
: ] , ; Cottages 
And this Alabastine which is so Town Houses — 
Country Homes 
Apartments ~ 
Office Buildings 
: ; Churches 
flat seven or eight inch wall brush. Alabastine Lodge Halls 
comes in dry powder form in white and delicate Theatres 
colors, from which, by intermixing, an end- Banks 
less variety of color effects may be produced. el 
oteis 


Look for Package With Red Cross and Circle 


The red cross and circle identifies Alabastine—none genuine without 
it—it is printed on every package of Alabastine for your protection. 
Ask plainly for Alabastine. Alabastine is not a paint or kalsomine— 
there is no substitute. There is only one quality of Alabastine—one 
high standard, uniformly and consistently the best possible. 


YOUR LOCAL DEALER IS ENTITLED TO YOUR TRADE! \ | 


No Package Genuine Without the 
Red Cross and Circle 


Ss v. 
Swunitore sec £00 ay, 


Wad Constr 


ee ANS St oda 
MAb EStIn Ee Company 
Crome? Rapsicle Mivhigian USA. 


} Beautiful | 
: Interiors 


Alabastine is sold in full five-pound packages— 
it is easily identified by the red cross and the 
circle printed on each package. 


Whether it is a new bungalow—cottage—a lodge 
hall—store—theatre or apartment building—an 
old home made new—whatever your decorating 
problem, Alabastine zs for you. Whether you 
have the aid of an experienced decorator or 
must trust to your own skill, Alabastine best 
serves your need. 


Prices: A is 
Five-Pound Package White Alabastine, 70c 
Five-Pound Package Tinted Alabastine, 75¢ 


(Special Deep Shades—No, 33, dark green, 3 
and No. 58, deep brown, 90c) ZZ 


Write Our Art Department for Free Advice 


We will assist you in planning your interiors and furnish in- 
dividual color schemes. Give complete information as to 
size of room, dominant color tone of rugs and draperies. 
Also state present wall treatment. Interchangeable color chart 
sent free. 


The only. || 
tool needed | 
to apply 


i) 


318 Grandville Ave. Grand \Rapids, Mich. 


nee that Carlotta would presently 
r returned to his cabbage. Dishes 
red behind drawn doors. Fervently 
er hoped that they didn’t compel a 
ful girl like Carlotta to wash dishes. 
e to her father’s promise, Carlotta 
resently appear. She must have 
sd upstairs by a rear way, for she 
d majestically from the front stair- 
She seemed terrifyingly formal and 
yearing a fur-collared cloak which 
er was sure he had seen on Mrs. 


f the way over to Adelphi Hall Ches- 
ittention was centered on his right 
which he had crooked like the 
s of a jug in the event that Miss 
might see fit to take his arm. It was 
mand of etiquette, he knew, that a 
ind gentleman should walk forth so 
. But Miss Beam remained obtuse. 
hatted harmoniously on the topics 
_ day; Chester had no ears for the 
_ His arm was becoming numb from 
fist to the shoulder blade. At last he 
.e aware that she had paused in her 
ogue and was asking him a question. 
hat was that?”’ he inquired, straight- 
out his elbow and experiencing im- 
te relief. 

re you familiar with Robert’s Rules 
ler?” 

hy, no. I didn’t get that far in the 


’s not in the book,”’ she informed him 
coolly than he liked. 

found his mind straying—seeing red 
a pompon on top, and annoying, 
fish eyes dancing below. He won- 
if it had gone out of style for girls 
‘e people’s arms. 
his is my first try,’ he grunted. 
rbe I’d just better sit and watch.” 

y no means!’”’ There was no appeal 
st that decision. “‘ You’ve begun none 
uly. I merely wished to warn you 
2 of the rules. When the informal 
sion begins several people will prob- 
‘ise and ask for the floor. You must 
ill you are recognized.” d 
‘know that,’’ said Chester rather 
y. “That’s the way they do at the 
neetings.”’ 

ylendid!’’ chimed the superlative Car- 
which so cheered his heart that he 
| caring whether she had taken his 
r not, 

umber of students were crowding in 
they entered the hall, and Chester’s 
7ision in that temple of thundering 
mee was of a life-size oil painting 
‘hung over the rostrum. It was a 
it of William H. Barbour, eminent 
- once a presidential candidate, and 
1 in Dyak as donor of the Barbour 
irial Medal. The aspirant’s heart 
another notch when he saw that the 
ce was about equally divided be- 
the serious thinkers and the lighter 
‘the college. Which of the two he had 
ito fear he knew not at that moment. 
‘he found out. 

it here,’’ whispered his spiritual guide, 
ing to a vacant chair halfway down 
sle. He sank weakly into the place 
id chosen for him and saw her settle 
sf among the speakers of the evening 
i row nearest the platform. The chair- 
vas a lean, tall Scot whose clan name, 
hibb, had been shortened by the lighter 
i the convenient monosyllable Gabb. 
’men were shoving into the back seats. 
sity Gabb strode to his place on the 
itm and rapped resoundingly. The 
us vibrant with doom. 

‘1emeeting will please come to order 
Vs it a coincidence? At the instant 
avel dropped and the words were 
a Red Tam-o-’Shanter came dancing 
ler an increased convoy of adorers. 
ia she was playing fraternity 


” 


1” 


it fraternity, for she had added Kappa 
4s to Gamma Gammas, and in the 
aggled The Spiggoty, jealously glow- 


{ 
a I didn’t think we’d be so conspicu- 
she giggled over the hush. : 
Te were eight vacant seats right in 
of the place where Miss Beam had 
er Chester. Red Tam-o’-Shanter 
led in between two gigantic Gammas, 
Ramon de Silva, who was not athletic, 
ied an end chair and turned pale with 
ointed ambition. 

as not until the exercises began that 
: changed from a mild annoyance 
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to an active nuisance. All was dignity with 
the exception of this Floss thing. On a 
front row, one finger supporting her ex- 
pansive brow, Miss Beam sat in concen- 
trated reflection; Gabb the chairman rose, 
and though he had an accordion-plaited 
face which he alternately bunched together 
and pulled out as he spoke of the treasurer’s 
report no normal Adelphian would have 
considered this fair fruit for satire. 

But he had no sooner opened his col- 
lapsible countenance than a smothered 
giggle from the row just ahead deflected 
Chester’s attention. It seemed that Red 
Tam was giving ‘one of her apparently 
inimitable imitations. The subject of her 
sketch was quite apparently Mr. McNabb. 
She did it with her hands. She pretended 
to be playing an accordion accompaniment 
to the speaker’s words. Every time the 
face of Gabb closed up she would bring 
her hands together; when it lengthened out 
she would pull them rapturously apart, her 
little fingers going busily over imaginary 
keys. The two big Gammas were rocking 
with joy. The dark-browed Gamma, outin 
the cold, permitted himself a nervous smile. 

“Cheese it, Floss!’ gleefully warned her 
right-hand lummox. “ We'll all be chucked” 

“T don’t care, do you?” responded the 
musician. ‘“‘Wait till Hazzie reads the 
minutes of the meeting iff 

“Dod gast it!’”? muttered Chester. ‘‘If 
she does that when I’m speaking shy 

But the behavior of this Floss during the 
treasurer’s report was of such a nature as 
to warrant a rebuke. Chester fidgeted as 
long as he could, then he leaned toward 
the scarlet headdress. He was tall enough 
to look over her shoulder, and while he 
was hesitating for words he spied that 
which turned his annoyance to a sort of 
panic fear. She was wearing flowers—an 
exaggerated bunch of marguerites. Ches- 
ter’s hands grew cold as along the base of 
his nose there passed a tickling itching 
thrill. Marguerites! The very thought of 
those flowers, which had always spelled 
hay fever for him, sickened his soul, brought 
swift tears of influenza to his eyes. His 


mother had been'right. That box of Ajax 
Hay Fever Balm 

He huddled himself back, as far as pos- 
sible away from the’menace. Desperately 
his eyes sought the rows of chairs. Not an 
empty seat in the hall. The place was 
packed to the doors.. The agony of self- 
control kept his:‘mind off the rostrum; but 
he was quite unable to restrain an occasional 
glance.in the direction of that being whom 
he so passionately longed to kill. Strands 
of honey-colored ‘hair showed under ‘the 
red. tam; her complexion was high and 
clear, like that of a child who has been 
playing in the wind; once she turned her 
impudent glances far enough for him to 
see her eyes, which were bright gray with 
little golden flecks across, the irises. How 
pretty she was;* and*howiunspeakable! 

At some’ indefinite’ point’.of time he 
heard applause and was aware that the 
cocksure affirmative had got down to give 
the negative a chance. Chairman MeNabb 
unfolded himself to announce that. Miss 
Carlotta Beam would next be heard from. 
Chester’s sympathetic heart stood still. 
Carlotta laid aside her cloak and undulated 
to the rostrum—saffron clad, serene, in- 
different of fate. She brought her right 
hand, half closed, to her breast in a gesture 
she had learned at a Delsarte school two 
seasons before. The room lay in a hush. 

Red Tam was heard distinctly to clear 
her throat. Chester held his gaze toward 
the platform, but something told him that 
Flossie had struck that very pose, and that 
Gamma and Kappa were equally enthralled. 

Words of wisdom flowed from a deep 
well-pitched voice where every “a” stood 
out broad and splendid, every paragraph 
enjoyed the advantage of a full stop. As 
winner of the William H. Barbour prize of 
last year Miss Beam held an advantage 
over lesser orators and showed it. She 
began with a simile of Pegasus and worked 
easily into the legend of Abraham Lincoln 
and the pine-knot fire. Chester’s thoughts 
flew rapidly to the subject of himself. 

‘And before I close, Mister Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, permit me to repeat 


“‘Enthusiasm,’? He Resumed in a Desperate Bellow, ‘is Not the Normal State of Man”’ 
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that application is but the work of man 
while genius is given to us by the grace of 
God. \ Application is merely the wick by 
which the light is thrown, genius is the 
oil which ——”’ ; 

The chairman’s gavel came down. It 
was evident that she had overtalked her 
time. Chester thought he heard a voice 
say ‘‘Coal oil.”’ Was it that awful Red 
Tam-o’-Shanter? It didn’t so much matter 
then, because an idea had leaped full 
grown from his skull; one of those danger- 
ous things by which reputations are made or 
shattered at a stroke. Little he cared then 
for the rest of the debate; Chester sat 
rapt in contemplation—possibly he would 
not be able to get out the whole idea 
within ‘the three minutes allotted to such 
as him according to the rules. 

The’ seconds finished and the principals 
leaped to the rebuttal. Even the precious 
words of Miss Carlotta Beam were wasted 
on her admirer, who crouched as though 
for a spring. 

He had quite forgotten the Red Tam and 
her talent for discord. 

Carlotta sat down at last. Then there 
fell an awful hush during which several 
officious ladies and gentlemen rose and 
filed into an anteroom. 

The collapsible Gabb unfolded his face 
to announce: ‘“‘While the judges are re- 
tiring to formulate their decision the rules 
permit of an informal discussion from the 
floor. Each speaker is limited to three 
minutes. If there are any members who 
wish to speak He 

“Mister Chairman!” 

Several new members had come to stand- 
ing postures in various parts of the room, 
but Chester A. Framm seemed to have 
leaped halfway to the chandeliers in the 
wildness of his attack. Other voices were 
clamoring, but the distracted bellow of the 
inspirational laundryman drowned out all 
competitors. 

“Mr. Framm has the floor,’”’ decreed the 
inexorable Gabb. 

Competition thus swept aside Chester 
found himself standing alone in the isola- 
tion of greatness. He had already decided 
to employ Gesture Twelve, expressive of 
hatred, but in that flash of intelligence the 
devil in a tomato-colored cap caused him to 
look down on the little tormentor of the 
seat in front. The look of exaggerated in- 
terest she was turning up to him merely 
added to his confusion. 

He must have stood there an unneces- 
sarily long time, for he heard Gabb’s gener- 
ous offer repeated through the room: ‘‘ You 
have the floor, Mr. Framm.” 

The aspirant still stood, mentally thumb- 
ing the pages of Platform Elegance. Should 
he employ the gesture described in Cut 
Eighteen as Remorse or Pity? In a sort of 
panic he brought his hands to the proper 
position, but in the urgency of the moment 
clenched his fist quaveringly in an imita- 
tion of Cut Forty-six, descriptive of hatred. 
His arm came up to a stiff right angle; an 
unhappy impulse caused him to glance 
again at the girl in front. She, too, had 
brought her arm up to a stiff right angle. 

Chester A. Framm sawred, but maddened 
by the thought that something must be 
said and that immediately, he opened the 
floodgates and roared: “Ladies and gentle- 
men, enthusiasm are not 3 

He paused, cold with the fear that his 
audience was not with him. 

“Tf it aren’t, what are it?” came a still 
small voice right under his ear. ¥ 

“Einthusiasm,” he resumed in a desper- 
ate bellow, ‘‘is not the normal state of 
man.” 

With that he resumed his chair—or 
would have resumed it had not the chair 
turned traitor and slid out from under him, 
permitting Chester to take his seat heartily 
on the floor. Adelphi howled. Above the 
storm the gavel sounded like the blows of a 
hammer on a coffin lid. Blinded with his 
shame the boy orator got up and got out; 
but not too soon to hear Red Tam’s appre- 
ciative comment: 

“Tsn’t he fun-ny? Went off like a regular 
old alarm clock. I wonder who ever told 
him he could make a speech?” 


Once in the open air Chester hugged a 
Doric column until the meeting broke up, 
and he could at last pick out Miss Beam 
chatting easily in a setting of serious- 
minded students. 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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of Powdered Milk 
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Powdered Milk—you have been using 
it on your table every day for 10 years 


Yes you have, too — 


That thin, brown, tender crust 
on the best baker’s bread is due to 
powdered milk. 

Those pancakes that you mix so 
easily by adding water only, are so 
good because they are ‘‘ready mixed 
with powdered milk.” 

The best cream candies, caramels, 
or milk chocolates and the smoothest, 
richest ice cream in most cases are 
made of powdered milk. 


Powdered milk is milk— 
without the water | 
Milk is % water and 1% solids. These 


solids are in solution and are what give 
the milk its flavor, its color, and its 
food value. 

It is these solids that give us butter 
and cheese. 

It is evident that if all the water 
should be removed from milk, the 
solids would remain, and if the water 
were replaced it would be milk again, 
just as it was in the first place. 


The water is removed 
without boiling the milk 


Every housewife knows that ‘‘boil- 
ing down’’ is the easiest way to get rid 
of water. She boils down her soup stock 
to concentrate it and adds water when 
she makes soup. But boiling changes 
the flavor of milk. 

The problem for years was to find 
a process of removing the water from 
milk without cooking it—so that when 
the water was replaced it would be 
milk of natural flavor. 

The Merrell-Soule Company found 
this process after years of experiment 
and research. 

The result of this process is Klim 
Powdered Milk. 


A blizzard of milk ina 
: warm room 


The process by which milk becomes 
Klim is simple, and knowing the 


process anyone can understand why 
Klim is milk 

The original milk is put into a cylin- 
der and forced out through a tiny pin- 
hole by great pressure, so that it comes 
out in the form of a cloud or mist, 
just exactly as from a huge atomizer. 
This milk spray enters a chamber or 
room through whichare blowing strong 
currents of filtered warm air. The milk 


is replaced you have milk as you h; 
always known it—milk of milk fla 
—milk you can drink and enjoy. 

The name KLIM is MILK spel 
backward, because the fresh milk is 
stored by reversing the process whi 
made Klim out of milk. 

It was given a name simply | 
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A blizzard of milk 


in a warm room 


re is whirled about the chamber just 
as you have seen the wind blow clouds 
of snow or fog. 

This warm wind immediately ab- 
sorbs the moisture in the milk and the 
solid*portion falls like snow in drifts of 
powdered milk. The moisture-laden 
air passes out through muslin screens 
which prevent any of the powdered 
milk from escaping. 

That is all—it was milk when it 
entered the room of the winds—it was 
milk during the milk snowstorm — 
and it is milk when it settles in the 
powdery white drifts. 

Nothing has touched it but air. 
Nothing has been removed but water. 
Nothing is changed. When the water 
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Klim becomes Milk 
when the water 
is replaced 


POWDERED MILK 


tification, but it really should be 
d MILK because that is exactly 
t it is. 

lilk can be powdered where it is 
tiful and used where there is a 


tage. 

1 the form of Klim, milk can be 
sported great distances in any cli- 
e or season. It can be shipped by 
rht instead of fast express. It does 
require refrigeration until it is 
red to fluid form. 

lilk in powdered form, for these 
ons, has been a great convenience 
ng the war. MHospital-ships and 
tary hospitals have by this means 
iys had a supply of fresh milk for 
king and cooking regardless of 
ince. 

akers, confectioners, ice-cream 
cers, hospitals, hotels, institutions, 


( 

: x, 

nd governments have been using 
dered milk during the last 10 years 
use of its quality and convenience. 


a 

pproved by food expert 
“he following is quoted from a 
vspaper article giving an interview 
1 Dr. Wiley on the subject of 
dered milk. 


Dr. Wiley approves sending 
powdered milk to Europe 


Food expert declares plan will save lives of babies 
in France now without needed nourishment. 


* * * "When asked: whether he 
thought the powdered milk being sent 
abroad was as valuable as a tissue builder 
as milk in its original form he gave his 
unqualified approval to the plan. 

***Rmphatically it is so, he said. ‘In 
fact, I have always contended that it is 
the best way to treat milk. In such 
form you preserve all that is pure and 
wholesome in it, and the treatment to 


This can 
makes 

4 quarts of 
whole milk 


BRAND 


POWDERED MILK 


RELI- SOULE 
NY. 


This can o fh; 
makes FLI- SOULE (( 
5 quarts of Boa: a 
skimmed RAC NY. 
milk 


which it is subjected expels from it any 
matter calculated to do injury to the 
consumer. Of course, the process 
should be of such a character as to 
guarantee that the proportions of fat 
to protein shall not be disturbed. But 
that is a simple matter to determine— 
I mean, of course, simple to science. 

“<<T have often thought that I would 
like to install a milk-drying process at 
my farm in Virginia. If I did this I 
could send a couple of pounds of pow- 
dered milk by parcel post to: a con- 
sumer in Washington for six cents 
transportation cost, and this would 
probably last a week.’”’ 

Bakers, confectioners, and ice-cream 
makers should investigate powdered milk. 

It will pay those who are not already 
using Merrell-Soule Powdered Milk 
to write for booklets explaining how 
their product can be improved, time 
saved, and shortage prevented. 

A demonstration by an expert can 
be arranged at your own plant. 


How to get Klim for 
use at home 


So many housewives wish to get Klim 
for home use that we have decided to 
fill orders by parcel post. 


Klim is not for sale at stores 
Klim comes in 2 forms— 


Powdered Whole Milk( Full Cream). 

Powdered Skimmed Milk. 

Send the coupon and One Dollar for 
a can of each kind, sufficient to furnish 
your customary supply for several days. 
Write for interesting booklet telling 
about Klim for the home. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Klim Powdered Milk is manufactured and sold in 
Canada by the Canadian Milk Products, Ltd. 
Principal Office, Toronto, Ontario 


Mérrell-Soule Company 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Enclosed find One Dollar ($1.00) for which please 
send me 


r 
| 1 Ib. Package of Klim Powdered Whole Milk (Full Cream). 
| 1 Ib. Package of Klim Powdered Skimmed Milk, 
It is understood that this quantity when restored 
| to fluid form, according to directions, will produce 4 
quarts of full cream milk and 5 quarts of skimmed 
| milk. 
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Address. 


City- State 
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Time-thrift! Speed is man’s 
means of saving that most precious of all 
Ccommodities—time. Because Mimeographing 


is the speediest method of duplicating all kinds 
of letters and forms it has taken its place among the 
great economies of modern business life. Dictate a letter 


se 
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and within the hour the Mimeograph will deliver thou- 

sands of completed copies ready for distribution. Its steady 
grist is nearly a hundred duplications a minute—exact 
and well printed facsimiles of the original typewritten or 
handwritten sheet. Drawings too may easily be included 
thereon. With the least possible delay the Mimeograph 
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Real time-thrift, that! Booklet “S” is 
now ready. A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York : 
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bridges the distance from your thought to the many who 
should receive it. 
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at happened to you?” was her very 

y1 question as soon as he got her dis- 

uled. The fact that she took his arm 

ea little warmth. 

[ot started all right,” he lamely apolo- 

go his instructress. “And then that 
‘irl : ” 

Sx’s been a disturbing influence ever 
the came to college!” Carlotta in- 
| him with nearer a show of temper 
e had ever before seen in her. “Girls 
orabel Brannon take all the dignity 

coeducation. Last Wednesday in 

) 2-B she told father that she thought 
eameron was Scott’s best novel. She 
| that it must be by Scott, because 
‘eron was such a Scottish word. 
! 


Pase overlook her. She won’t be here 
_ And don’t let yourself be discour- 
| Demosthenes, you know, started 
| pebble under his tongue.” 
Aoebble!” he groaned. “I swallowed 
r wagon!” 
, he was ever so grateful to her just 
sne. : 
ju have something over two months 
»are for the Barbour medal contest,’’ 
sd before bidding him good night by 
lle jig-sawed door. 
ju don’t mean to say I’ve got any 
1—’ 

thought stunned him. ; 
ay, surely! I fully intend that you 
‘oter for the contest and win it.” 
ginger, you have got faith!” 
\s—a great deal—in you,” her rich 
ilto rolled out as she gave him her 


| this was the first time that it ever 
id upon Chester A. Framm that 
11 are peculiar. 
(repeated the reflection, however, as 
's he got back to the flat over the Bon 
aundry and found his mother, clad in 
vst widow’s frock, waiting for him 
=the lamp. G 
\here in the world have you been?” 
ed, for never before in his college 
sad he seen her in formal costume. 
) the Adelphi meetin’,’”’ she told him. 
‘od up for hours a-waiting for you to 
| I just told you to take that box of 
alve.”’ 
Ister groaned and went to bed. 
fe Ajax nor Helen: could salve his 
il. 
| he was no sooner between the sheets 
jhe came to him, intent upon the ma- 
| process known as tucking in. It al- 
made Chester feel like a freshman. 
iat Carlotta Beam is a smart girl,” 
sisted. ‘Sort of wonderful and full of 
). I bet she’ll make a President of the 
'1 States out of the man she marries.” 
shouldn’t wonder,” agreed Chester, 
loughts already wandering toward 
‘ilities. 
ot one of them cigareet-smoking chits 
ircus clothes. No, sir-ree!”’ 
\e’s different,” said Chester, hoping 
)ther would leave him alone and per- 
im to follow the glowing progress of 
2ams. 
wonder if she ain’t just a mite older 
you?” 
+son made no response; therefore the 
st went out and closed the door softly 
her. 
| Fo 4 
W Carlotta Beam did have faith in 
thester A. Framm and did coach and 
i him to the point of perfection 
by he was able to outface fate and 
m_ oratorical medal—one of those 
gold trophies as big as a dinner plate 
graved with laurel wreaths in high 
—constitutes nothing more than a 
eteric point in a college career. And 
college days bear but a faint resem- 
e to real life the oratorical medal is en- 
to merely a semicolon’s worth in the 
yy of Chester A. Framm. 
nething like two weeks after the Adel- 
an he came again into actual contact 
hat pestiferous Red Tam-o’-Shanter. 
sa sloppy day, and Chester, coming 
la corner of the old Chemistry Lab, 
ate to manage a cotton um- 
and a notebook with the same hand. 
eyery struggle to open the umbrella 
t alittle influence over the notebook, 
1 had a slippery cover and a passion 
etting itself lost. At last he suc- 
in spreading the canopy over his 
but upon the instant the sly little 
popped out from his elbow and landed 
in a coffee-colored pool beside the 
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“You’ve lost your notes, Mr. Cicero,” 
came a naive treble out of the bole of an 
ancient live oak by the corner. 

He tilted his umbrella and got the drip 
down his collar as he leaped to one side and 
beheld the wet little dryad of the oak. 
Red Tam, after the manner of chameleons, 
had turned to green; or, to be more explicit, 
Miss Brannon was wearing a greenish 
waterproof creation with just one rubbery 
yellowish flower above the brim. 

“Thank you,” said he haughtily, groping 
with his hat as he leaned down to salvage 
the wreck. 

But as he was shaking out its dripping 
covers, what should this Flossie do but 
come over and take it away from him. 

“Tf you turn it that way,” she said, ‘‘the 
mud gets inside. And then who can tell 
what great big thoughts will be all gummed 
together!” 

As she was only a girl, and a small one at 
that, Chester could neither hit her nor 
swear aloud. So he stood in the wet and 
watched her deft little fingers as she tore 
a shred of paper from a damp candy box 


and set about drying the notebook. It 


was one of those irritating situations in 
which an enemy offers a spoonful of good 
to indemnify a continent of evil. 

“There,”’ she smiled—oh, so adorably !— 
as she gave it back to him. ‘‘And now you 
aren’t going to offer me half of your um- 
brella or anything as far as Miss Thomp- 
kins’?” ’ 

“Ah. May I have the pleasure?”’ he 
asked, stiffly changing the umbrella to a 
sheltering position. 

“Tf you call it a pleasure,” she said; and 
got very close to him under the cotton 
eaves before informing him: ‘Umbrellas 
dhe Waser you're in love.” 


He looked shyly down at that mobile, 
flashing little face and wondered what she 
was driving at. Was she hinting that he 
turn the umbrella over to her? 

“Of course you’ve never been in love.” 
Something about her inspired him to this 
impertinence. 

“Me?” She gave one of those awful 
little trills. ‘‘ About a hundred and twenty 
times, I guess.” 

He strode grimly along, carefully manip- 
ulating the umbrella so as to keep her dry. 

“‘T bet you’re a noble character,” said she 
after a wail e. 

“You’re letting the cutest waterfall run 
onto your hat—all on account of poor 
little me.”’ 

He adjusted the handle in such a way 
that poor little she should get her share of 
rain after that. 

“You’re not really truly awfully mad at 
me, are you?” she chirped as soon as they 
had got halfway down the path. He felt 
uncomfortably like The Spiggoty, whom he 
had overheard fuming at the same question. 

“Why should I be?” he asked, looking 
down from his exalted plane. 

Her eyes, he found, were neither gray 
nor yellow. Gold dust had been spilled into 
liquid crystal. Her nose was slightly 
snubbed. She had prankish eyebrows, 
tweaking up at the corners. 

“’Course you shouldn’t,’”’ she was quick 
to respond. ‘I always go to the debating 
society because it’s more fun than amateur 
night. And say—you were wonderful! 
Your arm went up like a traveling crane, 
and then the steam drill started in. Oh, you 
Cicero!” 

“Tf I afforded you amusement I feel 
myself fully repaid,” he assured her. 

“T knew you would!” she chimed. “It’s 
just what I’ve been thinking about you.” 

“About me?” 

“Oh yes! I think about ev-erybody.” 
She gave him a stare which at that moment 
was as blank and as innocent as a baby’s. 

“What have you been thinking about 
me?’’ A little shutter in his heart had come 
loose and was flapping. 

“T think you’re a great big noble grand 
man,”’ she eulogized. “You wouldn’t mind 
anything I could do any more than a splen- 
did iron statue would get mad at the katy- 
dids skipping round it having a good time.” 

“Are you laughing at me?” 

“Cross my heart.” 

No crease of mirth was apparent upon 
those wonderful cheeks, sweeter by far 
than Hybla’s honeyed roses. This seemed a 
fair moment in which to say his say with her. 

“There are things in life,” he began, 
“much more important than having a 
good time.” 

“Oh, is there?” she asked, her eyes wid- 
ening to a look of wonder. 
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“Yes, there is—are, I mean.” | # 

“You always get your ‘is’s’ and your 
‘are’s’ twisted, don’t you!” This time her 
giggle was unmistakable, 

He shut up like a clam. Whereupon she 
snuggled very close against his wet sleeve. 

‘What’s more important than having a 
good time?” she coaxed; and Chester was 
truly frightened by the heady sensation it 
gave him. ; 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘there’s ambition.” 

“Oh, I forgot about Napoleon,” was the 
way she took it. “‘What’s your ambition, 
Mr. Cicero?” 

Despite the implied insult he stuck to it. 

“T’m going in for a public career.” 

“Sure. I know—one of those great big 
howling whooping orators like Horace 
Greeley di 

“Horace Greeley was a journalist,” he 
corrected her. - 

“T always mix up my historical heroes,” 
she told him with the little-girl humility of 
which she was capable. ‘“‘I haven’t got any 
mind. But I know what you mean. Ora- 
tory is won-derful. There was a gentleman 
lived next to us in town. He drank. On 
Saturday nights—rain or shine—he’d get 
full on Bourbon and begin orating. My 
Cousin Nannie and I used to crawl out on 
the veranda roof listening to him. He was 
splendid—especially when he got profane. 
It was per-fectly delicious until one night 
he thought he was Julius Cesar, put on a 
nightshirt and crawled out on the roof and 
began Hello. Why, here we are at 
Miss Thompkins’.”’ 

Sure enough, they were. Chester found 
himself at the gate, actually shaking hands 
with her and lingering as he shook. He 
ieee what Carlotta would say, if any- 

ing. 

““You’re in the laundry business, aren’t 
you?” inquired the remarkable being, 
bringing the thought out of the nowhere. 
Chester’s neck grew hot with a sudden 
flush. 

“Yes. That is, temporarily ——’ 

“Until you can move into the Hall of 
Fame. I don’t see any reason why you 
should be ashamed of it.’ 

“‘Who’s ashamed of it?” he asked with 
inelegant directness. 

“T should think the laundry business 
would be great. The Chinese think of all 
the fine things first. If I had a business like 
that I’d work it up into the wholesale and 
be the biggest laundryman inthe world, 
bar none. Say, can you blow water through 
your teeth onto the shirts the» way the 
Chinamen do?” Getting no encouraging 
response she went right on: ‘“‘I’d rather be 
a crackajack laundryman than Shakspere 
or any other of those tin statues on top of 
the museum.”’ 

“‘Shakspere isn’t on top of the museum,” 
he corrected her again. 

‘He ought to be,’’ said she; and by the 
way she said it it was easy to infer that she 
regarded the museum as a storehouse for 
discarded reputations. 

“T’m pleased to meet you,”’ he fumbled. 

“T bet I know exactly what’s the matter 
with you,” she insisted, holding on to his 
hand. 

“Matter with me?” 

“Yeah. You never have any fun after 
dark.”’ 

“Don’t I?” He had never thought of 


? 


at. 

“This college is a morgue. I’ve flunked 
in four subjects this week and if I stick an- 
other month it’s because God loves the 
Irish. If I go home now Aunt Het’ll tie a 
flatiron to my leg and drop me in the bay. 
She wants to make a school-teacher out of 
me. Can you beat it?”’ ae 

“T can’t,” he heartily agreed. y 

“T tell you what let’s do—why don’t you 
come round to-night and pretend you’re 
helping me with my psychology?” 

“To-night?” The prospect was wild. 

“Sure! Just stick round until Miss 
Thompkins turns the hose on you.” 

“‘T shall be pleased.” 

He got away under his soggy umbrella. 
Behind the bleachers he paused and con- 
sidered his case. He had promised Carlotta 
to come round at eight with the first draft 
of his oration, the subject of which was to 
be William of Orange. 


zz 


T WAS on the evening of the twenty- 


seventh of January that Chester A. 
Framm with the aid of Ajax Balm got his 
semicolon’s worth of glory in the shape 
of the William H. Barbour medal, which 
when it was pinned on by a loquacious 
dean looked bigger than a barrel head 
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and felt twice as heavy. For a full half 
hour he had thundered on episodes mostly 
cribbed from Motley’s Dutch Republic, for 
a full half hour he had painted the Duke of 
Alva as black as he undoubtedly was and 
the Prince of Orange as white as he proba- 
bly wasn’t. Miss Carlotta Beam had sat 
in the front row in order to give him cour- 
age. Chester, from hypothesis to conclu- 
sion, had kept his eyes on a pink spot in 
the baleony which, so he imagined it, rep- 
resented Flossie Brannon in an evening 
gown. 

The dean predicted very fine things for 
Chester’s future as he fastened the elabo- 
rately engraved decoration upon Chester’s 
swelling breast. 

The rostrum smelled of cut flowers, es- 
caping gas and sachet powder. The eve- 
ning was pitched in the highest key of 
glory, but like all earthly glory it stunned 
rather than exalted. 

After the exercises the faculty gave a 
reception—think of it!—to Chester A. 
Framm. It was held in the college library. 
Who’s Who in Dyak assembled to shake 
him by the hand, and Chester, who should 
have been a proud and happy man, experi- 
enced the first pain of a breaking heart. 

They were standing right under the bust 
of Robert Burns, fitting witness to such a 
plight, and the young orator was trying 
to look interested while his triumphant 
mother held his hand, bidding him listen to 
Surrogate Judge Foster and the Reverend 
Mr. Smiley quarreling over whether the 
boy should go in for the law or the min- 
istry. Carlotta, impressive in her white 
muslin, held aloof among the young in- 
structors, and Chester would have thanked 
her then and there for what she had done 
for him had not Mrs. Beam come hissing 
up to gloat like a cultured vampire. Her 
changed attitude toward Mrs. Framm al- 
ready indicated that the match was as good 
as made. 

In all the tumult and the shouting Ches- 
ter’s mind was not on his success. His eyes 
wandered round the room seeking that 
which was not worth worrying over. He 
got a glimpse from Carlotta which plainly 
said ‘‘Come hither,’’ but he remained dis- 
consolately between Mrs. Beam and Mrs. 
Framm, to be embarrassed by the latter’s 
clattering on: 

“As I was saying to Ike Whittell: 
‘They’re as cozy as two peas in a pod, them 
two. It takes a girl like Carlotta to bring 
out Chester’s fine points,’ says I; and Ike 
says ri 
Everybody in Dyak came to shake hands 
with Chester. Everybody, did I say? 
Chester’s attention continued to wander. 
Could it be possible that after the froth of 
gossip she had whipped up round the uni- 
versity, after the tantalizing dance she had 
led poor Framm, after the pangs of jeal- 
ousy she had created in the Beam house- 
hold—Flossie Brannon was too indifferent 
to his well-being to show up? 

He caught the flash of her pink gown at 
last as she came in at the far end of the 
room, closely followed by The Spiggoty, 
who wore a dinner jacket, as became a 
worldly Gamma. She never looked toward 
the hero of the evening; Ramon de Silva 
seemed all in all to her at that moment. 
As though sharing the sweetest secret in 
the world the two sauntered through and 
disappeared into the auditorium beyond. 
A moment later the notes of a piano throb- 
bing ragtime violated the dignity of Ches- 
ter’s reception. 

“Mercy!” hissed Mrs. Beam. ‘‘It’s quite 
against the rules.” 

“It’s that yellow-haired hussy again,” 
intimated Mrs. Framm. 

“T’ll see that it’s stopped.” 

Chester volunteered this noble service 
and strode away toward the shocking noise. 
He had frequented Miss Thompkins’ suffi- 
ciently of late and attempted to outsit de 
Silva often enough to know The Spiggoty’s 
skillful touch at the keyboard. From the 
great square piano behind the palms his 
notes were capering merrily, and through 
the exotic foliage Chester could see seraps 
of pink chiffon performing evolutions 
quite at variance with the rules. Once be- 
hind the sheltering palms the self-appointed 
censor saw what he saw: Flossie was exe- 
cuting the cakewalk, then in vogue. 

“Listen at him, Cicero!’”’ she crowed. 
“Spig’s new piece—The Potato Bugs’ 
Parade.” 

“Tt’s against the rules,” said Chester 
severely. 

““Who cares for the rule? I’m fired any- 
how,” quoth she caressingly. ‘‘Let ’er go, 
Spig!” (Continued on Page 92) 
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The HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
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HERE is a greater awakening 

for America in the return of 
the young man than there was in 
his going to war. He comes back 
the same boy perhaps, but a dif- 
ferent man. His ideas are 
changed. Hehas reached heights 
and sounded depths unknown to 
the rest of us. 


He is old in tragic experience, 
but young in spirit and daring; 
and with a strangle-hold on a few 
fundamental truths. Many of the 
old things do not matter to him, 
but he has a new sense of the 
things that are worth while—and 
he must be right, because he has 
faced stark facts. Life to him is 
more sharply accentuated—at 
once lighter and more serious. 


A Truer Sense 
of Values 


He has a better measure of 
men and things. He knows how 
to gauge a store or a maker. He 
is a keen judge of motives. He 
knows something of the war 
profiteer, and peace-time repent- 
ance leaves him unconvinced. 


He knows ihe difference be- 
tween price and value. 


There. is no lure in the thing 
he does not want. 


He knows the war-record of 
The House of Kuppenheimer 
through their service uniforms, 
as well as their civilian clothes. 


He knows “‘it’s steady as does 
it,’ and that throughout the 
whole war period, as well as now, 
Kuppenheimer prices were based 
on the cost of material and labor 
with a small profit on an enor- 
mous turnover. 


A Clothes-change 
Not Merely a 
Change of Clothes 


We know this: the best is not 
too good for him, and the old 
ways, the old styles, will not do. 


He wants all the “dog” he can 
get and he is entitled to it. Itis not 
he that needs readjustment, but 
America must be readjusted to 
him. There is far too little recog- 
nition of this in the things offered 
for his use and wear—a mere 
continuation or modification of 


A National Clothes Service 


CHICAGO U.S.A 
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the old rather than the ringing 
challenge of the new. 


A Different Type of Man 


His very physique is changed. 
He is down in the waist, with 
short back and full chest. This 
means entirely new designing of 
his clothes as well as a new and 
true interpretation of his mood. 
Why don’t all the makers see this? 


The style restrictions that 
hampered the genius of design 
are now removed. The wanted 
fabrics in beautiful patterns are 
here. 


Must the war-cloud still 
darken the sunP | 


Must one still pad around in 
“military models” or in clothes 
cut on the old civilian propor- 
tions? Is there no end to dull 
monotony P 

Must the Spring sunshine 
reveal nothing in the show-win- 
dow butastyle-nameand analibi? 

With the House of Kuppen- 
heimer the Lid is off. 

The dominant note in young 
men’s styles for Spring had to be 


he HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
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struck by a virile, living hand. 


It comes from The House of 
Kuppenheimer, the fastest grow- 
ing clothing house in America, 
the house that has doubled its 
business in the last four years, and 
speaks with authority as the de- 
signer of styles for young men. 


A Live Issue fora 
Live Concern 


The right of a retail clothier to 
sign under his firm name the 
legend—The Kuppenheimer 
House of New York, or Boston, 
or Detroit, or any other town or 
city—is a definite property right, 
and a powerful asset to a store. 
It is so recognized throughout 
the mercantile world. 


It means the right to represent 
the style-creations and tailored 
product of this house: the right 
to sell clothes of guaranteed qual- 
ity and known merit. 


It means a franchise unsur- 
passed by that of any other trade- 
building, trade-marked specialty 
in America. 


A National Clothes Service 


CHICAGO U.S.A 
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The limit has 


never been 


found to the number of things 
you can do with 


Red Devil’ Pliers 


They are truly your “Fic.” 
tools. 


Every day you 
find new uses, 
find yourself do- 
ing thingsaround 
the house with 
‘Rednbey rls? 
that you thought 
you couldn’t do 
yourself. 


Ask your hard- 
ware dealer to 
sell you the par- 
ticular kind of 
 RedeDewiic? 
which will serve 
you best—and 
put them to work 
today. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., INC. 
262 Broadway, New York City 
Factories: Irvington, N. J. 

“Red Devil” is the Expert Mechanic’s guide to 
Known Quality in Pliers, Electricians’ Tools, Hack 
Saw Frames and Blades, Auger Bits, Chain Drills, 


and other Hand Tools, all of a class with‘‘Red Devil’”’ 
Glass Cutters, the biggest sellers in the world. 


Lae Mosk Famous 


Contection in theSouth 
can now behad 


BY M AI Parcel Post 


Insure 
ORIGINAL 


CREOLE PRALINES 


(GRUNEWALD) 


Repair: 
Locks 
Clocks 
Toys 
Jewelry 
Guns 
Etc. 


Hang: 
Pictures 
Bells 
Etc. 


Pull: 
Nails 
Tacks 
Needles 
Etc. 


Turn: 
Valves 
Keys 
Nuts 
ic. 


Make: 
LampShades 
Hat Frames 
Etc. 

Cut: 

Wire 
Cord 


Etc. 


6 As pure as any confection can be made. 
roduced in a model, new and absolutely 
sanitary factory. 
Mail orders filled anywhere. 
Sent in a protected carton—each Praline 
wrapped in glazed paper,carefully packed. 
P. O. or Express Money Orders, or Per- 
sonal Checks received. 

BOX OF 7 (SAMPLE) . 

BOX OF 12 

BOX OF 24 

Sent Parcel Post—prepaid, insured. 
DEALERS WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


The HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS , 
Dept. 13 NEW ORLEANS,LA. 
Copyric 


insure maximum safety and minimum 
cost in safeguarding electrical circuits 
against the fire and accident hazards of 
overloads and short circuits. An inex- 
pensive ‘“‘ Drop Out’’ Renewal Link re- 
stores ’a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. The Economy is the 
pioneer renewable fuse. As compared with 
the use of one-timefuses, itcuts annual fuse 
maintenance costs approximately 80%. 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 

Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 
4 Solemanufacturers of “ARK LESS"'—the Non-Re- 
@ newable Fuse with the 100% Guaranteed Indicator. 


4 Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 89) 
“Look here, Framm, on whose authority 
are you giving orders here?” growled the 


Spaniard, staying his harmonic fingers and— 


wheeling on the piano stool. 

‘On the authority of the college,’ re- 
plied the boy orator. 

The Spiggoty had come to his feet and 
his beetling brow was drawn down almost 
to the base of his nose. He was’ consider- 
ably smaller than Chester. This, possibly, 
had saved him on several.oceasions. 

“T see.” The Spiggoty’s teeth were large 
and heshowed them to advantage. ‘‘ You’re 
the dean, I suppose; and the Committee on 
Student Affairs and a 

Flossie spluttered her wild delight, for 
trouble was her natural element. 

“‘Spiggy-Wiggy’s got another brain 
storm!” she giggled, dancing in between 
the dangerous pair. ‘Gosh, Spig, if you 
only knew how funny you look as 

“‘T should like to know by whose author- 
ity ” he was taking up the refrain 
when she cut in: ‘I'll tell you, Spig! Why 
don’t you go and look it up?” 

““What—look up what?” 

“The authority. Possibly the dean 
would know; or the registrar.” 

“T see.” 

“Now run along, Spig. That’s a dear 
kitten.” 

And the miracle of it was that Spig did 
run along, spitting like an angry leopard, 
yet undoubtedly obeying... She was a hyp- 
notist, nothing less. Chester would have 
laughed, but the occasion for him held no 
humor. 

“Don’t ask me to have another glass of 
lemonade,” she went right on, as soon as 
they were alone. ‘‘It hasn’t even got lem- 
ons in it. Gee! Isn’t it lucky you don’t 
dance! Because it’s awful to know how and 
not be allowed. It’s just the way drunkards 
must feel when they’re locked up with 
saloons all round them. There’s one next 
to my aunt’s house in San Francisco—a 
drunkard, I mean.” 

“Yes, he thought he was Julius Cesar 
and crawled out on the roof.” 

“So he did. I always repeat my stories.” 

So she rattled along, obviously temporiz- 
ing. She had a way of snuggling, and to- 
night she was practicing her art on Chester 
as the two leaned against a window sill. 
His heart stood still, waiting for something 
it was breaking to hear. Not.a word. He 
might have been a casual guest instead of 
the orator of the evening for all the impor- 
tance she gave to his sorecent triumph or to 
the large gold plaque conspicuously pinned 
to the front of his frock coat. 

“What’s this about your being fired?” 
he asked after one of his looming pauses. 

“Yeah,” she agreed; “I flunked out two 
weeks ago.” 

“You didn’t say anything about it— 
to me.” 

“Didn’t I? I didn’t think you’d be in- 
terested, maybe.”’ 

The yellowish gleam of her half-closed 
eyes got him—a fatal wound. It was then 
that he gave up; knew why he had treated 
Carlotta so shabbily to-night; realized 
that these unworthy weeks he hadn’t been 
devoting his evenings to Miss Thompkins’ 
boarding house merely for the intellectual 
upliftment of Miss Florabel Brannon. In- 
tellectually she was irreclaimable. And 
yet 

“Then I suppose you’re going home,” 
he managed to say after clearing his throat. 

“This morning Old Goggles’’—by this 
she meant the registrar—‘“‘notified me. 
The darling was sore as a boil. I’m an out- 
law. I don’t know why he let me come to 
this party—unless he’s afraid to leave me 
unwatched.” 

“When do you go?” repeated the unfor- 
tunate. 

“On the eight-thirty-one to-morrow. 
And how I hate to get up!”’ She yawned in 
anticipation. 

Not a word for him! Her eyes were rov- 
ing toward the library door, through which, 
too apparently, she expected The Spiggoty 
to return, cooled and repentant. 
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Vanity strangling pride, he shuffled his 
pose and asked as carelessly as he knew 
how: ‘‘I don’t suppose you heard the—er— 
speaking?” , 

*Didn’t I, though! Wasn’t it ascream?”’ 

Of course. That was how she would 
take it. 

“T wasn’t aware 

“That was what made it so funny,” she 
giggled. ‘‘You weren’t aware—not the 
least little bit. What was the name of 
the gentleman you stood up and shouted 
about?” 

“William of Orange.” 

“What a peculiar name! Now if I was 
going ‘to be a historical hero I wouldn’t 
name myself after any kind of fruit. All 
during your sermon I was thinking how 
awful it would be to have people call you 
Henry of Lemons or Charlie the Apple 
Man. Now you're going to get mad again.” 

He thrust his hands deep into his pock- 
ets and took a shuffling step away. It was 
fortunate for Dyak and for him that she 
was going to-morrow morning. 

“‘Chester !”’ 

She called it after him in the sweetest 
little voice. It was the first time she had 
ever called him anything but Cicero. The 
perfumed anesthetic unsteadied him and 
when he turned toward her she was giving 
him the full benefit of her gaze; her lovely 
cheeks were bright as peonies. 

“You’re an absurd sort of kid,”’ she took 
up her theme as soon as he had got back to 
the window sill. ‘‘With your hair trimmed 
and a snappy business suit on I think you’d 
really do.” 

“Do for what?” he growled, trying to 
back away. But she was holding him fast 
by the broad lapels of his frock coat. 

“Oh, just do. You’re a regular hand- 
some wretch, Chester A. Framm. But you 
do need trimming.” 

He stood there like a mass of putty be- 
tween her soft white hands; a passionate 
mass of putty which longed to clasp her 
and make romantic avowals that would 
have been wasted on her frivolous ears. 
One of those mischievous hands had now 
strayed up to the William H. Barbour gold 
medal and had given it two swift downward 
jerks, after the manner of a conductor 
starting a street car. 

“ Jing-jing!”’ she chirped. 

“Great Scott!”’ groaned Chester, cover- 
ing the trophy from her further profana- 
tion. 

“Oh see the pretty badge! The Grand 
High Mookum of the Refreshment Com- 
mittee at the Sons and Daughters of Ararat 
Annual’Barbecue. Poor old Cicero! Have 
you got to wear it round everywhere, even 
to bed?” 

“Floss, you’re—awful,” he told her with 
less severity than he had intended. 

“Did it take you all this time to find it 
out? Well now, you’d better go back and 
join your tragedy queen.” 

This, then, was to be good-by. With all 
his suspected genius Chester had no avowal 
worthy of the occasion. 

“T’m—I’m sorry you didn’t like my 
speech,”’ he blurted. 

““Whew!”’ she whistled and burst into a 
peal of laughter. ‘‘Who in the world ever 
told you you could make a speech?” 

“Good-by,”’ said he shortly, holding out 
his hand. : 

“So long,”’ responded Floss. “‘See you in 
heaven, maybe.” 

He now took his departure to avoid the 
approaching Spiggoty. 

“Chester.’”’” Again that sweet small note 
rang after him. He came rapidly back. 

““Won’t you give me that badge just as 
a—you know—one of those souvenir 
things?” 

How wonderful is man! Without a word 
he loosened the golden pin from his coat 
and with trembling fingers fastened the 
William H. Barbour medal to the cluster of 
pink chiffon over the place where her heart 
should have been. There were some five or 
six fraternity pins already there. 

‘“Why can’t I see you to the train in the 
morning?” he pleaded quite deliriously. 


” 


March 15, | 


“Oh, that will be splen-did!” she | 
Spiggoty was now within hearing dis}, 
““Of course there’ll be quite a bus loay 
do come!” 


Next morning at a little before eig 
picked up the bus just as it was row; 
the museum toward Miss Thom, 
boarding house. The bus containec! 
one other passenger so far. It was’ 
Spiggoty, and over his hateful kne 
held a long box, obviously bearing fic, 
They were as nothing to one ah 
though the drive was some minutes 
and they were permitted to sit out j 
cold while Flossie kissed Miss Thomy 
forgot her hand bag, went back fo) 
umbrella, remembered she had pack 
and kissed Miss Thompkins again befo) 
smilingly announced that she was y 

On the way to the station Chester g 
uncomfortable expectancy that the ( 
mas and the Kappas might at any mo, 
storm the wagon in competitive good 
But their ride was unmarred by any 
incident. Apparently Floss had sifte 
college down to the present pair. She 
De Silva’s flowers and called him as; 
heart. They were barely in time fo) 
train, and the picture of Miss Braj 
being tossed aboard a moying coach 
lowed by hand bags and flower boxes, 
not a romantic last glimpse. Just afi 
pinkish feather and of eyes that wen 
toxicating like yellow wine. Her vi 
her influence were submerged in. 

Chester A. Framm and Ramon ¢ 
equally young, equally disillusion 
a moment in all the pathos of 
attitudes. Chester had an impu 
to The Spiggoty and suggest tha 
gones should be wiped out in wh 
plainly a bygone. Instead the u 
orator turned toward the east 
campus. d 

Splashing through the season 
could descry a lone bicycle, fem 
winding its way from Faculty Rov 
Quad. Carlotta Beam, even 
gaged in the undignified work 
still looked the goddess that she 
wasn’t sure that she hadn’t wi 
good-by. As a matter of fact he 


Iv 


PRIL sunshine was on the 
valleys and Chester A. Fr 
already struggling with his v: 
address when the Floss Idea iz 
wreck his program, as it always ¢ 
ing wiped her off the slate he h 
life’s problem less difficult, if 
times. He.had reserved Com 
Day as the occasion upon. which 
ask Carlotta Beam to marry him 
logical step upward on the ladd 
He had taken it for granted | 
would accept him and he was ju 
the belief. Possibly the certainty 0 
delayed him so long. 
On the very eve of the Flo 
divine instructress had taken 
gently, patiently, as was her w 
“We mustn’t rest on our le 
had told him over the scribbled 
his new oration. “I want your ¢ 
ment address to be the best wo 
life thus far. No steps back 
William H. Barbour medal” 
asked him what had become of it; 
suspicious—‘‘marked the first 
Your commencement address mus 
challenge to life, your defiance 
things, mean vanities and—distt 
fluences.” 
Did she mean Floss? Surely 
already a woman in mind and 
of too noble a cast to harbor §| 
a mere red tam-o’-shanter. 
Beam was the finest woman he 
met. He had never met many, 
true. But she had within her an 
strength that seemed to warp other wo 
to the realm of insects, where they be 
On the night before the Floss Idea 
walked home under the springtime st 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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PRODUCT 


It Cane Leak.» 


Because its Made 
in One Piece 


i —that’s why we guarantee 
™ satisfaction or your money back 


ROM top to bottom the Kantleek Hot Water Bag is 
all one piece. There are no seams—no patches—no 
binding—no splices. The entire bag, stopper socket 

included, is molded into one continuous piece of soft, pliable 

rubber. It is an absolutely dependable hot water bag— 
one that can’t leak. You can use it safely anywhere. 


We say it can’t leak—we prove it. For every Kantleek 
Hot Water Bag is guaranteed against leakage for two 
years. Any Rexall Store in this country, regardless of 
where the purchase was made, will give you a new bottle 
free if your Kantleek leaks within two years. 


If you want this sure protection from leaking hot water 
bags, go to the nearest Rexall Store and ask for a Kantleek. 
Get this hot water bag that’s backed up by the guarantee 
of over 8000 Rexall Stores—get it today. 


The United Drug Company, doing a business of $52,000,000 annually, plus 1 
the 8000 Rexall Druggists who are stockholders in it, are guarantees of quality = 
behind Rexall Products. Kantleek is one of these products sold exclusively 
by Rexall Stores. 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


Boston Toronto Liverpool Paris {9 =a i 
fa é ae 


(te PATSDLY 25,1910) iF 
+ SPAT: i 
iat ll Kantleek 

els oe You can depend on all Kantlee 

: Rubber Goods. The line includes 

Syringes, Ice Caps, Face Bottles, 

Bulb Syringes, Breast Pumps, etc. 


Prices from 40c. to $4.75. 
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Togards make your 


hosiery dollars do double 
duty by keeping your toes 
from poking holes through 
your stockings. 

Wear TOGARDS one day and 
you'll never want to be without 
them. Slipped on over the toes 
underneath the stockings. Never 


conscious you’re wearing them. 
For men, women and children. 


Lisle 10c a pair 
Silk 25c a pair 


Every pair in a sealed, transpar- 
ent packet bearing the TOGARD 
trade mark. 

Sold by all stores. 


Should your dealer not happen to 
have TOGARDS we will send, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of 
price.. In ordering, be sure to 
state size socks or stockings you 
wear, 


Elk Knitting Mills Co. 
Tenth and Norris Streets 
Philadelphia 


Bunions! 


Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer will in- 
stantly relieve your painful bunion—reduce 
that disfiguring enlarged joint—give you 
foot and bodily health. It is a comfortably 
fitting rubber shield which can be worn with 
any shoe. Three sizes, 50c each. 

Whether yousufferfrom bunions, fallenarches, 
flat-foot, pains in heels, aching limbs, burning 
callouses or painful corns, there is a Dr. Scholl 
Appliance which will give you lasting comfort. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


Thereis a shoe dealerin your locality who sells 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances and who 
has been trained in Practipedics, the science of 
giving foot comfort. He deserves your patronage. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Booklet, ‘‘ The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. 
Wm. M. Scholl, recognized authority on all foot 
troubles, sent free on request. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co. 


Dept. Cl 213 W. Schiller St. Chicago 


E g : f 
firms need them. Only 2,500 Certified Public Accountantsin 
U.S. Many are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We train 
you thoroly by mail in spare time for C. P. A. examinations 
or executive accounting positions. Knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing unnecessary to begin—we prepare you from the ground 
up. Our course and service are under the supervision of 
William B. Castenholtz, A. M., C. P. A., Former Comp- 
troller and Instructor, University of Lllinois, assisted by a 
staff of C. P. A's, including members of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write 
now for information and free book of Accountancy facts. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 37i- HAB, Chicago 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
picturing to himself numerous public occa- 
sions, affairs of nation-shaking impor- 
tance—Chester A. Framm always the cen- 
tral figure in the group; his wife, always 
an invisible influence for good, somewhere 
in the background. 

Next morning a boy on a bicycle brought 
a telegram over from the station. Fortu- 
nately for Chester his mother was at work in 
the back of the laundry, so he got the mes- 
eae paid off and the envelope open unde- 
tected. 


“‘ Meet me important lunch noon College 
Inn. FLOoss.” 


And wasn’t it ridiculous and unheard-of 
and just like Floss? Chester had never 
known of anything quite so absurd. He 
hadn’t the remotest idea of meeting her 
“important lunch noon College Inn.” That 
was settled. In the first place there was a 
history quiz at eleven-thirty. In the sec- 
ond place he hadn’t a red cent beyond a 
handful of laundry money which rightfully 
belonged to his mother. In the third place 
he hadn’t any clothes beyond the dreadful 
sack suit he wore and:his ceremonial cut- 
away; and the College Inn was a rather 
horsy place, specializing in red steaks and 
brown ale at San Francisco prices—a fash- 
ionable rendezvous for the gilded youth of 
Dyak who could afford fine food outside 
the college dry belt. 

Of course he would do nothing of the 
kind. Strengthened by this resolve he 
stopped at Baum’s Toggery Shop and 
bought himself a dollar necktie. He needed 
it undoubtedly, to wear to his history quiz. 
At eleven o’clock he strolled by the College 
Inn and paused before its smart Tudor 
front to take a look at the place. It wasn’t 
far out of his way to the classroom; just a 
mile or so. He put on something of the 
swagger he had noted among the lighter 
set and walked into the big dining room, 
which was done in frowning oak, with 
pewter mugs along the shelves, university 
shields painted on the frescoes, and in a far 
corner little stalls holding tables for two. 

After all, thought Chester A. Framm, she 
had wired him, not The Spiggoty. 

Then the awful thought got him by the 
throat: How did he know she hadn’t wired 
The Spiggoty? 

He got out before a waiter could head 
him off and strolled sheepishly round the 
town, rumpling in his pockets the few hard- 
earned bills wrested from the laundry busi- 
ness. His mother owed him that much, he 
felt; she] was making money and he was 
doing a great deal for what he got. He 
looked at his dollar watch. It was lacking 
six minutes of twelve. He turned and al- 
most ran toward the College Inn. A bus 
from the train was just stopping at the 
door when he swung into view. A girl ina 
green coat—it was the brightest coat he 
had ever seen—got out and caused the 
driver to whoop with delight as she handed 
up her fare. Chester was still of a mind to 
run away, because he knew that Flossie 
had kept her appointment. 

“Hello, old Goober!’’ was her first ad- 
dress to him as she took both his hot hands 
in her little gloves. “‘How’s fame?” 

“TI don’t know,” he faltered, studying 
the face which seemed to trick him out of 
everything he revered in life. “I haven’t 
been watching very closely.” 

“My word!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I thought 
that Hissing Hattie’s angel daughter would 
have you in Congress by now.” 

She had tiptoed up the steps and was 
leading the way into the dining room. 
Once inside she made a bee line for one of 
the small stalls at the end of the room. 

“Order me pounds and pounds of raw 
meat,’’ she commanded as soon as they 
were seated; and when a chubby waiter 
had made his appearance, ‘‘ Hello, Harry!” 

“Good morning, Miss Brannon.’ He 
was smiles all over, as Flossie’s environ- 
ment was apt to be. “‘I thought you quit.” 

“T did. And Harry, bring in one of those 
deep-dish things full of grass and toma- 


toes—and if you love me don’t pour any of . 


that linseed stuff over it.” 

“T won’t, Miss Brannon,’ 
humblest of her adorers. 

“And oo—have you got some of that 
sweetheart old dove of a clam chowder you 
used to have?” : 

“The very same; quite good, Miss Bran- 
non.” 

““Rorward march!”’ commanded the dis- 
turbing influence. 

“T’m so hungry,” she told Chester as 
soon as they were alone, “that I could eat 
sauerkraut.” 


avowed the 
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“So am I,’ he confessed. It was strange, 
but this was the first occasion for months 
when he had looked forward to his food. 

“And you’re going to ask, ‘To what do I 
owe the pleasure of this visit to?’ I know 
you are. Dear old Cicero—will you be just 
too dreadfully shocked for words if-I tell 
you that I’ve missed you?” 

“Not half so much as I’ve missed you,” 
he heard his trancelike tones repeating. 

“Not really!’’ And to his ineffable sur- 
prise her eyes grew bright with tears. 

“Has anything happened, Flossie? Any- 
thing in the world that I can do for you?” 


“Happened!’? As suddenly she was 
laughing again. “Cicero, what couldn’t 
happen to me?” 


“You've stated the case,” he agreed, and 
smiled one of his solemn smiles. 

“Well, you see Aunt Het—she’s awfully 
funny when she gets mad. She has false 
teeth and Hello, here’s the sweetheart 
old chowder!” 

The connection between teeth and tem- 
per was left unexplained while Flossie 
Brannon went at her food with a vigor 
most unmaidenly. 

“We're awfully early and jay,” she vol- 
unteered after her plate had been half 


cleared. ‘‘But this is a business man’s 
lunch. The train goes back at three- 
twelve.” 


“Goes back where?” 

and San Francisco, Mr. Geese.”’ 

She reverted to her chowder. Three early 
Kappas filed in, gave a dramatic start and 
settled down ata tablein an opposite corner. 
Flossie Brannon never looked their way. 
Chester was ineffably grateful, partly be- 
cause an interruption would havemaddened 
him, partly because Kappas and Gammas 
with their worldly airs made him more awk- 
ward than Nature had intended him to be. 

“So your Aunt Het,” he prompted her 
as soon as steak impended. 

“She always loses her false teeth when 
she gets mad. Think of anybody not being 
glad to see me! She stuck me in a dungeon 
dire and said that I was worse than my 
grandfather. Of course that’s a slander. 
Then she trotted out Mr. Blink; he’s just 
desperate to marry me and I had a lot of 
fun spoiling his life for a few weeks "% 

“Who’s this Mr. Blink?” he huskily 
inquired. 

“That isn’t the name on his office door. 
He’s worth three hundred and six squillion 
dollars and he’s so near blind that he 
couldn’t see me half the time when I was 
making faces at him. Then it got so tragic 
and disgusting—the way I behaved and 
all—that Aunt Het delivered a manifesto.’’ 

Flossie paused and adored the steak. 

“Are those silly little Kappas still 
gheeking at us?” she asked after her first 
bite. That also was like Floss. 

“They’re still there,’ he acknowledged 
nervously. 

“Let ’em stay.” 

“So your Aunt Het delivered a mani- 
festo.”’ 

“Mr. Blink and Aunt Het got together 
and announced our engagement.” 

“To Mr. Blink—publicly!” he gasped 
like a fish. 

“No; just tome. That was yesterday. 
Poor old Aunt Het—she’s suffered so after 
I got home. So last night she sat up till all 
hours telling me I was a drug on the mar- 
ket and that if I didn’t marry Mr. Blink— 
and that right sudden—she’d tie a can to 
me and start me toward the Cliff House. 
So I went to my room and had a good 
er 


“Poor Flossie!” said the distracted 
Chester Framm, longing to pick her up and 
administer comfort in the very presence of 
the Kappas. 

“Oh, I enjoyed it ever so much. And 
this morning I just packed my bags and 
came to you.” ; 

It was all so fearfully simple—like an 
earthquake or a forest fire. 

“Flossie, my dear,” he asked her upon 
that wonder, “why in the world did you 
come to me?” 

“Why!” She opened her wide eyes upon 
him. “You're in love with me, aren’t 
you?” 

It came quite naturally, as miracles are 
apt to come. 

“T’d die for you,” he whispered, and 
leaned over to look down into those wells 
of gold. 

“Bully!” she cried. 
fixed!”’ 

““What’s all fixed?” 
He came swooning back to the a 


“Then it’s all 


world. 


M ard j 


“Why, I’m in love with you to 
informed him with her terrible diy, 
and passed him her hand in bold def 
the Kappa stare. j 

“When—when did this happen{ 
clutched her fingers incredulously, | 

“TI got to thinking about you. Ty 
rible deep thinker when I get 
You're all over great big knobs of 
ness—but I don’t know. Falli 


feathers”—a gesture indicated 
and the Gammas and all the @ 
bet—“‘they’ll be either dead 
clerking in shoe stores in a 
You’ve got—what-you-call-’e: 
i-ties. Gee, what a long word 

His heart stood still. Then sh 
all, appreciated his oratorica 

“You mean my ——” ‘ 

“You’ve got a won-derful 
ness. Just see the way you built 
laundry.” t 

He would have dropped her hs 
not been so delicious. 

“Floss, I haven’t had a hap 
since you left. It seemed to tak 
my ——” = 

“That darned ambition! I kx 
listen to me, Cicero. Please pri 
do it now. You don’t need 

et.” ; 

“Will you marry me?” 4 

“This afternoon, Goober.” — 

“Goober?” ‘ 

“That’s what I’m going to 
we're married.” 

“But this afternoon ——” 
on the brink of paradise. “ 
graduate, you know.” 

“What for?” 

“T can’t get a diploma unless 

“What in all the little green 
you need a diploma for? To 
your office and show to out 
tomers? You’ve got all there 
lege by now. But, of course, if 
wait I’ll have to go back to S: 
and fish out Mr. Blink.” 

“No you won't!” he declared 

“Old Mister Brutal!”’ she si 
ably. i 
“But I haven’t got a cent of n 
Ma hates the sight of you and we can 


at the laundry.” 5 
for ev-erything, 


“T’ve looked out 
said. “I’ve brought a hundred and ty 
eight dollars in my own little selfish p 

“Check, please,” said Chester A, F 
hoarsely to the waiter. 

“We'd better hurry,” Flossie ren 
him. ‘The three-twelve is the only 
out of here this afternoon.” | 


How Chester A. Framm took his 
bag away from the Bon Ton Laundr: 
historical importance, since it records 
those sorrows which seem to await v 
great joy. a 

“T’ve got to run to town for a cou 
days,” he told his mother sheepishly 
encountered her at the des aki 
bills. = 
“Now, Ches? Right in the mids 
your work?” 

“Tt’s important.” ; 

He only knew that the three- 
wouldn’t wait and Floss was lov 
schedule. ‘ 

“Chester!” The great broad ¥ 
slid her spectacles over her gray h 
gave him such a look as he had n 
from her. ‘‘ Has it got anything to 


T 


He could hear the train tooting 1 
distance. eS 
“ Good-by, mother,” he roared, anc 
charging away toward his peculiar d 
As the train pulled out a lonesome 
could be seen at the end of the Dyal 


form. Somber eyes fringed with 
black were anxiously scanning each Pp 
window. a 
“Poor Spig!” sighed Chester's §' 
bride-to-be, waving her hand towar 
who, vanishing in distance, had reco§ 
her a moment too late. y 


(TO BE CONTINUED) bs 
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NATURE was a hoein’ her tobacco patch one day, 
| Br’er Fox and Br’er Rabbit came a trippin’ by that way. 


Mother Nature says, “Here, fellows, is some Burley fo’ your pipe, 
| but you’ll have to age it two years for to get it 
. fully ripe.” 

_ Br’er Fox said, “I know better. That’s a long expensive way. I’ve 
| a slicker, quicker method that will beat yours any 
day.” 


_Br’er Rabbit said, “I'll follow your advice just like I should, and 


Pll make mine into Velvet by slow agein’ in the 
wood. Then I'll have a sweet, cool, mellow smoke 
that’s fr’enly as can be, it’ll help to smooth 
life’s rough spots an’ to cheer an’ comfort me.” 
So now Br’er Fox is smokin’ leaf that ain’t 
guite fully ripe but Br’er Rabbit’s pattin’ juba 
with some Velvet in his pipe. 
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wrench service. 


“The Mark 
of the Maker’’ 


is on these Good Tools 


Braces, Auger Bits, 
Chisels, Pliers, 
Wrenches, 

Pipe Wrenches, 
Hammers, Hatchets, 
Screw Drivers, Squares, 
Dividers, Compasses, 
Pruning Shears, 
Snips for Cutting Tin and 
Sheet Metal, 
Tinsmiths’ and Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Tools 
and Machines, 
Locks and Hardware. 


PEXTO 
Solid Handle Wrench 


This solid handle Pexto Wrench 
is made of three strong, simplified 
parts with heavy wooden riveted 
handles. The head, bar and handle 
frame are all forged in one piece 
from high quality steel, next is the 
sliding jaw, and third the screw, 


TOOLS FOR USE ABOUT THE HOME AND FAR 
FOR THE MECHANIC IN EVERY TRAC 


Applied to Pexto Wrenches it 
is ability to take hold, hang on, 
come through and stand ready to ess.. Stamina is as necess«! 
do the job over and over again. one as in 


Each Pexto kind is the same in Every 
this respect. Solid Handle, Solid 
Steel, and Pipe Wrenches are 
mighty significant. terms when 
associated with Pexto. This Whether you are bees 
name adds a reputation built hundred 
up through 100 years of tool 
making. It is surety for long 


Just as Pexto Tools have 
played an important rdéle in war 


(Ability 


Address correspondence to 221 W, Center St., Southington, Conn, 


100% American for 100 Year 


FOUNDED IN 1819 | 


PEXTO:’ °*. 


Solid Steel Wrench 


Like its solid handle partner this 
wrench is made of three simple 
parts—the head, bar and handle 
are all forged in one piece from high 
quality steel. This Pexto Wrench 
is built for heavy duty. 


so will they prove equall 
pable in the re-construction 


activity has need for the < 
that is designed and forges 
Pexto Tools. 


single wrench for your 
you'll find the same genuine 
omy in Pexto.~ | 


Look up the Pexto Dea 
your immediate vicinity. 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX COMPANY 


Southington, Conn. 


* 


March | 


| PEXTO STAMIN 


to see things through) 


the other. | 
phase...of present 


tools for the shop 


Cleveland, Ohio 


PEXTO 
Pipe Wrenc 


This Pexto Wrench ce 
the highest ideals of Pip 
design. The hardened jay 
grip like a vise, yet they : 
tightened or relea: 
get a pipe wrench be sure it 
made. 


| first name was really Elmer, but 
jwas the quick, snappy wit of Mr. 
_ agustus Pinney that had thought 
ne Simon—just like that, without 
ile effort. But that, as the dress- 
tion would put it, was Mr. Augus- 
pay all over. Or putting it another 
fgustus was one of those bright 
pomers of whom it has been said 
} world is their oyster. 
js such Mr. Augustus Pinney was 
swith his food. He toyed with it, 
eat it, even sneered at it; but deep 
yder the accordion plaits of his light- 
«sport vest Augustus knew that it 
eat old world—at least’ for those 
athe brains to be above the plodders. 
e2r really work,’ Augustus was wont 
0; “leave that to those who don’t 
sy better.” 
ju ean readily see that Augustus 
ve a brainy young man. 
4s a floor manager in the cotton 
yh-goods section of the Busy Bee 
sent Store. There were those of 
sho sneered and referred to him as 
(those smart-Aleck floor walkers,” 
pe Mr. Pinney paid no attention 
iver. Why should he? After all 
yre plenty of disappointed minions 
«ready to sneer at your successful 
en who by their natural execu- 
lity leaped forward where others 
; Minions! Augustus liked the 
{the word. Not only did it apply 
to the people that toiled in his 
but it proved clearly that he was 
on—it sounded executive. 
stus received twenty-two dollars a 
‘guiding the destinies of the cotton 
ih-goods section, and lamented the 
that the more money a man made 
‘higher up in life he got the less 
Ne was able to save. He alternated 
uits with an ingenuity that made 
lee seem like six, and his smooth 
ustache appeared to be brushed 
ut of each nostril. Was he there? 
| the original devil with the ladies? 
4; taste in neckwear and colored-top 
gift? Was he a man who knew 
Jout a sociable game of cards than 
a Hoyle himself? Was he? 
lof these questions and more Mr. Augustus Pinney 
lave answered modestly in the affirmative. 
there was one question that Mr. Augustus Pinney 
ot answer—even in this modest fashion. Often he 
t it was answered for all time in the only way it 
eanswered. And then apparently it was very much 
ered. It perplexed the polished Mr. Pinney, but it 
worry him. Women were always that way. They 
<now themselves half the time. And half the road 
y toward success was covered in a way that Mr. 
knew full well. 
) them guessing! Kid them until they don’t know 
r they’re coming or going! Be light and airy, but 
rou do come to the big moment be dead serious. 
rl,” Mr. Pinney once told Herman Schleman, in the 
wear, “likes to have you put on a vaudeville show 
t comes to the last inning.”’ 
girl in question was Miss Hilda Reidel, and the rose 
ips and the gold of her hair equaled and then paled 
ay insignificance any printed organdie or colored 
n the wash-goods section. She was slender—but 
‘is a cold word. Her eyes were large and blue and 
-absolute story-book eyes. And her tongue—some- 
t was cool and sometimes it wasn’t, and sometimes 
nt exactly a story-book tongue. The Busy Bee 
ith a place to speak of in tender syllables. But 
ases it was suitable—and effective. 
beyond all this there was something else that Mr. 
“approved of. Her people were -substantial—the 
family that.an active young man should ally himself 
not that Mr. Pinney felt an urge toward the bakery 
ss, the elder Reidel owning one that baked bread 
, but—well—if you understand what I mean 
there was nothing mercenary about Mr. Pinney’s 
ons, delicate as they were. The very first day she 
me down from O’Day’s office he had noticed the 
tals and the gold and the story-book eyes. Had he 
lthem approvingly? Well, it is still-common gossip 
wash goods, and leathers, across the aisle, that the 


4 


4 


SATURDAY 


“On a Job Like Mine,’ Said Mr. Pinney, “‘if You Want to Get Anywhere —Why, You 
Have to be Progressive, and it Costs Money’’ 


following morning Mr. Pinney had even outdone Augustus 
in the matter of raiment, especially a necktie artistically 
reproducing an ancient Egyptian effect. But Mr. Pinney 
was placed in a rather delicate position. Organization 
Rule Number Three in the Busy Bee Code for Floor Man- 
agers absolutely forbade any unnecessary conversation 
between salespeople and floor managers. Heretofore the 
rule had never bothered Mr. Pinney, who knew that 
the minute you gave some simpering little snip an inch she 
took a mile—and if she was the least good-looking, five 
miles. Mr. Pinney knew this from experience. 

But love—Augustus knew it was love after the second 
day—the day on which the story-book eyes filled with 
perplexed appealing beauty had looked up to him and 
said: “Oh, Mr. Pinney, when you have a C.O.D. do you 
mark the amount in the back of your salesbook or just on 
the carbon?’’—will find a way, especially when you add to 
it the snappy alertness of a bright executive brain. 

On the fourth day, the day upon which Mr. Pinney had 
worn his mahogany shoes with their light-tan tops with 
telling effect, he had by the merest accident emerged from 
the Busy Bee exactly at the same moment as Miss Reidel. 
She was alone. Of this Mr. Pinney also approved, showing 
as it did that she was not of the herding, laughing variety— 
nor, also, of the chattering group. Which was a most im- 
portant qualification, considering Number Three of the 
Busy Bee Code for Floor Managers. 

“Ah there!’’ said Mr. Pinney with a lightness calculated 
to show that after five-thirty he was a man and not an 
executive. 

“Hello! Ain’t it a wonderful evening for so early in 
spring?”’ 

Mr. Pinney said that it was, and smiled too. 

‘Going along toward Ninth Street?” 

Boveah..” 

They fell into step together. 

“Live out that way, Miss Reidel?” 

““Yeah’’—with a shy smile—‘‘out quite a ways east— 
Idarose Avenue.” 
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TLLUS TRATED 


BY LEJAREWN A HILLER 


‘Some ride at this time of night.” 

“Worse than that.” 

Mr. Pinney laughed, and then in the 
midst of its tinkling good fellowship he had 
an idea. ‘‘But at that,’ he said, “‘it ain’t 
much worse than sitting alone at some res- 
taurant.”’ 

“No,” said Miss Reidel; ‘‘I suppose 
not.’”’ Augustus drew in his sails. 

“You have no idea,” he commented, 
“how darn lonely a fellow gets when he has 
a jo—a position like mine. Everybody 
you are civil to, even, tries to slip some- 
thing over on you on that account.” 

“Yes?” curtly, suspiciously. 

“What I mean,’”’ Mr. Pinney hastened 
to explain, “‘is that most of the girls think 
that the minute a fellow invites them any- 
where—why, it’s time to buy the ring and 
tell the whole department’”’—bitterly— 

‘an’ take about fifteen minutes extra for 
lunch an’ fifteen minutes every half hour 
during the day.” 

6eé Oh.”’’ 

“Not that there ain’t exceptions.” 

“cc No? ” 

“Take yourself, for example—I can 
usually read people like a book; have to 
in my job; an’ I’m dead sure that you’re 
not that kind. You got a sense—a ——”’ 

“Oh, thanks!” 

Mr. Pinney laughed. ‘‘ You know what 
I mean. You ain’t like the rest of them, 
I can see that—Miss Golden Hair.” 

They laughed together. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Pinney, saying all those nice things an’ 
then spoiling it with that old stuff. That 
line you hand out to all the girls, I know. 
‘I’m surprised. Honest!” 

How adorably she pouted! 

““When a young man alert an’ snappy 
can make twenty women happy,” chanted 
Mr. Pinney gayly, “why be exclusive? 
But honestly, I mean it; you’re different. 
You—you A 

“Go on, say it’’— with pretty mock sus- 
picion. 

“Your upper story is occupied by some- 
thing else besides a gum-chewing factory 

an’ a coupla hairdressers.” 

“Blarney!”’ 

“ce Nix ! ” 

“*Kidder!”’ 

“Oh, say now, Miss Golden Hair, why should I be 
kidding you if I thought you were like all the rest?” 

“Please!” 

‘*An’ here’s the proof of it—why not stay down an’ have 
dinner with me some night an’ go to a good vaudeville 
show or something afterward?” 

They entered the swirl of Ninth Street traffic and began 
to battle their way forward. 

“Ts that an invitation?” 

“You know it, Miss Golden Hair.” 

“All right, Mister Kidder.” 

seViag tv? 

ee Yes.”’ 

And they did. Mr. Pinney wore a mulberry cravat of 
marvelous beauty and one of those new collars that dip and 
curve. They had dinner at a leading Italian restaurant, 
and the wise Mr. Pinney did not tell her that the bottle of 
red wine went with the dinner. ‘‘ Women like a spender,” 
Mr. Pinney often said. But Miss Golden Hair did not 
participate. 

‘‘No red ink for me,”’ she said. 

“Small town,” sneered Mr. Pinney laughingly. 

“T wisht I was,” said Miss Golden Hair. 

A month later Mr. Pinney remembered that remark 
with misgivings. 

But you can never tell about these women. The next 
week Mr. Pinney called twice, and the last evening when 
she slapped him for trying to kiss her good night, it really 
didn’t seem to be a very hard slap. But you can’t always 
tell. A few days later when she came to him to have a 
charge O.K’d he scribbled his initials and added at the 
top of the book: ‘Dinner to-night?” she shook her head 
and walked away. And then on the other hand when he 
asked her for the honor and pleasure of her company at the 
Busy Bee Benevolent Association Ball she accepted with 
glistening eyes. And there you are! 

A few days later came Mr. Elmer Gibbs from the super- 
intendent’s office to act as a salesman in the linen section. 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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TS YOUR catalog to contain 
subjects in the style figure class 
or cuts of simple merchandise 

such as clocks or cutlery? 


Are you going to use half-tones, 
line cuts, color engravings, or all 
three? 


Are the pictures in your booklet 
to illustrate verbal description, or 
is the book to be nearly all pictures 
and hardly any type? 


These are just a few major ques- 
tions that come up when any 


important commercial printing is 


planned. They subdivide into other 
questions—nearly all of which bear 


directly on the kind of paper to 
be used. 


POUT ITT 
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While the number of different 
kinds of pictures that go into cat- 
alogs and booklets runs well into 
the thousands, the actual need for 
different kinds of paper narrows 
down to about twelve. 


There are a dozen Warren Stand- 
ard Printing Papers. These dozen 
different grades cover the whole 
field of book paper printing. When 
you are familiar with these twelve 
grades of paper and their uses, you 
know enough about book. papers 
to qualify as an able and prudent 
buyer. 


You will make no mistakes, risk 
no disappointments, and your 
printer will be put to no difficulties. 
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All of the Warren Standard 
Printing Papers are shown in 
Warren’s Paper Buyer’s Guide. 
This is a book made up of sheets 
of Warren Standard papers printed 
with a remarkable wide range of 
engravings. It contains big cuts 
and little cuts, simple cuts and 
complex combination cuts—work 
in one color, two colors, three colors 
and four colors—flat and process. 
It contains pictures that were easy 
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to print and pictures that are usually 
considered hard to print. It contains 
drawings done with pen, pencil, 
brush and pastel—photographs both 
dull and sharp—everything from 
machinery to portraits—houses, 
landscapes, clothing, jewelry. 
About everything. And all done on 
the right paperfor that kind ofwork. 

Sent on request to buyers of 
printing; to printers, engravers and 
their salesmen. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Constant Excellence of Product” 
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EAT does not break Havoline Oil. That is one 
great essential of any motor oil, but it is the 
outstanding feature of Havoline Oil. 


Havoline lubricates the hot cylinder walls and crank 
bearings, maintaining a constant protecting film that 
great heat and pressure does not break up or destroy. 


N 


“It makes a difference’’ : 


COPYRIGHT 


REG. U. 8. PAT: OFF. 


It performs its functions so modestly and so subtly _ 
that an appreciation of its economic value is fre- 
quently overlooked. 


Yet fine performance, long mileage on gas, and hav- 
ing a car that is every whit as good today as it was 
when new, are largely due to Havoline lubrication. 


That is why so many experienced motorists per- 
mit no oil but Havoline Oil to be poured into their 
cars. And why it is so common for motorists to say 
Havoline when they want oil. For they have 
learned that the use of Havoline enables them ‘to 
count upon just that kind of performance that they 


may call to the attention of their friends with justi- 
fied pride. 


So carefully is Havoline Oil refined and classed 
that there is a grade of Havoline that exactly fits the 
requirements of your passenger car, truck, or tractor. 
Your dealer will tell you just what grade you need. 


Havoline greases ave compounded of 
Havoline Oil and pure, sweet tallow. 
Clean to handle and correct in body. 


Sndian Refining Company, New York 


Sncorporated z 
Producers and Refiners of Petroleum 


an en2ea00 000° 
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jen section ran diagonally from the wash-goods 
y-the end from which Miss Reidel was wont to sell 
ps and organdies. He was tall and lanky, and he 
pd like an overgrown boy three minutes after he 
}hind the counter. In stumbling he clutched a bolt 
i); and pulled it with him. 
evatehing Mr. Pinney noted the following things: 
/ atin standing up, still with the bolt clutched like 
lar infant to his breast, he came face to face with 
iolden Hair—Augustus’ Miss Golden Hair; sec- 
hblushed; third, Miss Golden Hair smiled. 

‘1, I’m sorry!” he stammered. 

sGolden Hair smiled again. Twice! 

¥ perfectly all right,” she said. ‘Honest, it’s a 
:1e way they leave things layin’ round the floor in 
tet” 

«ly contemplating, Mr. Pinney noticed the lanky 
tire with a strained sneer; noted that the blue- 
it was of the antiquated box-back type, and that 
ssers began in a huge peg top. It was out of the 
iss and the sneer that Mr. Pinney 
ynt later coined the nickname for 
j>—just like that. 

y now have with us,’”’ said Mr. 
» “the original Simple Simon.” 
«othe feud began. It wasa peculiar 
jasmuch as the lanky Elmer never 
s to realize that between him and 
naaculate floor manager it had hbe- 
|duel to the death. 

) little Simon Legree don’t appear 
» taken a shine to you,” Mr. Her- 
lick of the same department re- 
« the second day. 

) little who don’t what?”’ 

“2 Was no sarcasm lurking in the 
jn, just simple inquiry. 

Glick grinned. “Our Augustus,” 
jained—‘‘Pinney. I guess he’s jeal- 
hose clothes you wear.” 

all one blushed. ‘‘Aw,’’ he stam- 
¢ 

‘it an’ the fact that you dared to 
in’ smile at the one an’ only.” 
jolush spread and grew to crimson 
Ly. 

i,” he said, ‘‘you’re kiddin’ me just 
} you heard that I came up here 
small town.”’ 

ji me,”’ declared Mr. Glick. 

‘she his girl—that little one on the 
th the yellow hair?” 

lrty days, brother, for calling gold 
| but she is if takin’ her to the 
‘ee Benevolent Ball has anything 
ith it.” 

’3 nice.” 

wen!” 

iat I mean is she treated me 
y that—yesterday.” 

h,” yawned Mr. Glick. 

t that ain’t any reason,” persisted 
\er, “why he shouldn’t treat me all 
‘Ll ain’t aiming to quarrel with him. 
ay way to make here.” 
|Glick laughed outright. 
xe in the Busy Bee! 
ver did that! 

y Mr. Pinney had called the turn. 
‘Simon! Mr. Glick began to enjoy 
1versation, other entertainment be- 
sent, 

suppose”—he spoke very earn- 
“you expect to be manager some 


His way 
As if any- 


ay not?”’ 
elegant Mr. Glick nearly roused the aisle with 
nof it but managed to reach his handkerchief in 


re!” he agreed after the fit of coughing. 

the aisle appreciated the story quite as much as 
lick—if not more. His way to make in the Busy 
Ha, ha! It wastolaugh! It tagged him for a simple 
t only for overalls and brass-toed leather boots; 
Wisp of straw to dangle just above a nanny-goat 


ple Simon! Ha, ha! 

that evening Mr. Pinney spoke of the incident with 
lee. Of all things Mr. Pinney hated the crude, the 
ified, the dull wit of the hick. A fellow couldn’t 
, of course, if he came from the country, but at least 
n't have to cart along all the stuff from Way Down 


it he doesn’t,” objected Miss Golden Hair. 

a!” sneered Mr. Pinney. 

2 dresses quiet, an’ he don’t say ‘I calklate’ or any- 
like that; an’ ——” 


4 
» 


Mr. Pinney laughed patronizingly. “You don’t get 
me,” he declared. “‘I don’t mean outside things. Take 
that stuff he was telling Glick. Ain’t it a scream! Ain’t it 
just like a great big simple hick—like this Simple Simon 
must ’a’ been?” 

“About being manager?” 

COV ese?” 

“But can’t he?’’ 

Mr. Pinney laughed again, laughed long and loud. 
“Don’t!” he pleaded. “I got a split lip. You know your- 
self how many people ever got anywhere in the Busy 


. Bee—an’ he died young.” 


“But that ain’t no sign that 

“Oh well! Of course if you want a 

Miss Golden Hair smiled and laid a reassuring hand on 
Mr. Pinney’s well-creased sleeve. 

“Please, Augustus.” 

And because after all it was the first time she had 
ever called him by his given name—the little tease, just 
like all the rest of her kind—Mr. Pinney covered the 
little hand. 


” 


“‘You Know Yourself How Many People Ever Got Anywhere in the Busy Bee — 
an’ He Died Young”’ 


““Smarty! Smarty!” he mocked. “Thought you had 
me jealous, while all the time as 

“You were.” 

“T wasn’t.” 

“Fibber.” 

se Aw.’’ 

“But just the same,” finished the lady to herself as 
Mr. Pinney’s form retreated down the street some two 
hours later, ‘‘I think he has the nicest eyes.” 

Following this Mr. Pinney merely used the lanky form of 
Simple Simon as an angular target for his lighter humor. 
Now that he understood the situation Mr. Pinney was 
inclined to let the poor dog go along with only a humorous 
kick now and then. And wasn’t Miss Golden Hair the 
little old tease though? 

But it really never seemed to dawn on the simple Elmer 
that. [nearly all of the humor of the aisle was pointed in 
his direction. Even in cases where Mr. Pinney had let 
his shafts fly direct toward their destination Simple 
Simon had only blinked curiously and gone about his 
business. 
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“How’s Old John W. Ambition and little Georgie 
Geton?”’ Mr. Pinney would inquire with elaborate concern 
of Mr. Glick in a tone loud enough for nearly the entire 
aisle to hear in the early morning lull. 

Mr. Glick and the entire aisle would have their laugh, 
but from the target of it all only that same curious blink— 
as if an insect of some sort had flown across into his line of 
vision. 

That is, there was no comment until a certain evening 
in early March. 

The episode properly began just after closing, when 
hurrying figures worked to cover the counter merchandise 
for the night. A little group about the end of the wash- 
goods section found Elmer Gibbs working about its outer 
fringe. The group included Mr. Pinney, Mr. Glick, Mr. 
Schleman and the small form of Miss Reidel, working on 
the opposite side of the little group. 

““Well,”’ Mr. Pinney was remarking, ‘‘all we need is one 
more for a nice sociable little game.” : 

“Sociable!”? sneered Mr. Schleman, who had lost at 
the previous session. 

“Maybe,” suggested Mr. Glick with a 
wink, “‘ol’ Elmer here’d like to come up 
an’ show us how they play the game down 
in Hicksburg.”’ 

“Ha, ha!’”? laughed Mr. Pinney. 

Dull rose glowed in the hick’s face and 
he blinked. ‘“‘I don’t play,’ he said tran- 
> ‘an’ I come from Marion, Ohio.” 


“No.” 

“Tt’s easy,’’ continued Mr. Glick. “All 
you hafta do is get a few cards to win.” 

“No,” tranquilly. 

The tranquillity irked Mr. Pinney. 

“Aw don’t,” he protested with mock 
concern. ‘Us boys who are going to be 
manager haven’t any time for a little thing 
like being commonly sociable.” 

Miss Golden Hair snickered, more at 
the quick wit of Mr. Pinney than at its ap- 
plication, because immediately following 
the snicker the rose petals straightened and 
the storybook eyes grew slightly hard. 

“T’ll come,” said the hick suddenly. 

“ Atta boy!’ 

“Hight o’clock sharp,” said Mr. Pinney. 
**An’ remember, we don’t play for fun.” 

But the hick was looking through the 
group of grinning faces toward the ‘girl in 
the rear. 

“All right, I’ll be there.”’ 


“Now then, Elmer, ol’ kid,’”’ said Mr. 
Glick, ‘‘it’s all perfectly simple. One pair 
beats ace high; two pair beats one pair; 
three of a kind beats two pair; a straight 
beats three; a flush, all one kind—like all 
hearts—beats a straight; a full house— 
three of a kind and a pair—beats a flush; 
fours—four of a kind beats a full house; 
an’ a straight flush—all one kind an’ in se- 
quence—beats fours; whilea royal flush— 
from ten-spot up to ace of same suit— 
beats ’em all. Get me?” 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Gibbs. 

“Ho hum,” yawned Mr. Pinney. 

Mr. Glick repeated the winning hands 
and laid the cards in the various com- 
binations. Then they played a hand to 
show the hick how it went. 

“T guess I understand now,” said the 
hick. The game began. 

Two hours later the game was still mov- 
ing uneventfully along; uneventfully ex- 
cept for the sharp wit of Mr. Pinney. 

“Some people wouldn’t spend a nickel to see an earth- 
quake,” he remarked as the lanky one tranquilly threw 
his cards into the discard without drawing. 

“T thought,”’ said Mr. Gibbs simply, ‘‘that the object 
of the game was to bet when you had the cards.” 

“Ha, ha!” chortled Mr. Glick, and took another pot 
from Mr. Pinney with three fives. ‘“‘Where’s the ol’ 
rabbit’s foot, Augustus?’ he inquired genially. “It looks 
like you’re holding the bag to-night.” 

“Tt’s the air in here; tight,” Mr. Pinney explained; 
and everyone but the hick laughed. But then, Mr. Pinney 
didn’t expect him to catch the subtlety of the remark. 

And then suddenly a broad smile dawned on the hick. 
“T’ll stay,” he announced. 

“Boy, bring the needle quick!” jibed Mr. Pinney, and 
then: ‘‘I’ll raise it.” 

“Me too,” said the hick. 

The others dropped. 

““Once more.” 

“Me too.” 

“Tipped again.” (Continued on Page 104) 
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The Lion qn ts 
in the “Window 


You find the sign of the LION in 
leading hat shops. 


Millions of critical dressers, 
through sixty years of acquaintance, 
have learned to rely on the LION 
mark. Only the shape and the fit 
concern them. They know the sign 
of the LION assures dominant de- 
sign, unimpeachable style, unsur- 
passed quality. 

All the things that men prize ina 
favorite hat are to be had in fullest 
measure under the LION seal. It is 
par excellence a gentleman's hat. 


JKIRG 
St. louis, Mo, USA. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


MANUFACTURERS OF LION HATS, CAPS AND GLOVES 
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Medical Authorities Say: “Beware of Dry, 
(4 Parched, Uncirculated Air” 


_ Thousands of cases of coughs, colds, influenza, 
| pneumonia, lack of vitality, and even tuberculosis 
are aggravated by unscientific heating systems in 
American homes—so say our foremost physicians. 
Consider well this startling truth in the selection 
of your heating plan or in the replacement of 
your old one. 


Install the one Heating System which AUTO- 
MATICALLY supplies the home with an abun- 


dance of ever-changing, properly moistened air; that 


E: 


eliminates the dangers of parched, dry, uncirculated 
air; that supplies air free from dust, gas and smoke; 
that isused and recommended by more than 70,000 


American families; that is made by the “Round 
Oak Folks’’—one of the oldest and best known 


manufacturers in the United States. 


From March 19 to 29, Round Oak Dealers in every state 
will display and demonstrate the genuine Round Oak Moistair 
Heating System. Special inducements are offered those who 
place contracts with Round Oak Dealers during this period. 


= DAQDISTAIR 
HEATING SYSTEM 


The Heating System that Automatically Humidifies and Ventilates 


Heavy seamless one-piece castings—double-thick, copper-fused, 
cold-rolled, -refined boiler iron, deep-jointed and riveted construction 
—gas and dust tight for life, guarantee clean, circulating air—(read 
the 5 star points and examine illustration). 


Five Star Points of 
Round Oak Supremacy 


Patented, automatic hu- 
Health midifier, keeps the fam- 


ily more healthy, prevents furniture 
from drying out. 

Circulates balmy, 
Comfort warm, moist air, per- 
manently free from dust, gas and 


Every hour, in cold ‘weather, the air in the home is changed, 
re-moistened — re-vitalized. 


Not only does this System safeguard health and vitality but saves 
fuel in these four ways: First, absolute in control—no leakage of air 
below the fire. Second, fire travel is longer inside the casing—it robs 
the heat from the chimney. Third, completeness of combustion—it 


cokes the coal and burns the gases. Fourth, it scientifically humidifies 
the air. You will be more comfortable and healthy at a temperature of 
68° with this System than at 75° with usual forms of heating. 


All this meansa definite saving of at least one ton or more in every nine. 


Instructive Heating Book—FREE 


Without obligation, send the coupon and by return mail, you will receive the large, 
illustrated, descriptive Moistair Book which answers your mental questions. It 
describes fully the improvements and advantages to you of the Round Oak Moistair 
Heating System. Contains space for simple sketch of the floor plan of your home which 
will enable our engineers to prepare for you Free a scientific heating plan, and quote 
cost estimate. You will also be advised the name of the nearest authorized dealer, who 
will gladly demonstrate this System. 


Fill Out, Sign and Mail the Coupon Now 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY 


“The Round Oak Folks’’ Established 1871 
208 Front Street, Dowagiac, Michigan 


A Is Manufacturers of the Round 

O = Oak Pipeless Furnace. Burns 
all fuels. Gas and dust tight. Ask for the 
free Round Oak Pipeless Book. 


smoke. 


Economy Long, indirect fire 


travel forces most 
powerful radiation of heat; deeper 
fire pot, improved efficient hot blast, 
and oversize combustion chamber 
combined; guarantee most perfect 
combustion with maximum heat 
from minimum fuel. ae - 

. ingle regula- 
iently located, controls entire system. 
Large seamless ash pit fitted with 
sprinkler, prevents dust. Easy to 
operate. Burns all fuels. 


Durability All iron is daily 


tested chemically 
and physically. The tens of thou- 
sands in use, many for more than 
thirty years, prove conclusively 
Round Oak Super-Service. 
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The 


Round 
Oak Folks 

208 Front St. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
Check plainly below which 


heating system you desire 
FREE plan and information on. 
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Watch for the 

Noteworthy Full Page 

Easter Offering On 
April 5th— 

A remarkable All Wool 

Blue Serge Dubbelbilt 

Boys’ Suit at $/5.75—for 


boys 6 to 18. 
Ask your dealer—NOW. 


DUBBELBILT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
CG ne REE 3 , l 
BOYS’ SUITS 


Have 20 Features of Strength 
and Supremacy. They’re Guar- 
anteed for 6 Months’ Solid 
Service. Descriptive folder on 
request. 

Dubbelbilt Boys’ Clothes, Inc. 


Dept. W 
Broadway at 11th Street, New York 


Semi- 

liquid 

and viscous 

products of all 

kinds are filled on the 


famous 


FILLING MACHINE 

Jelly, Jam, Preserves, Fruit Butters, 
Honey, Mustard, Molasses, Condensed Milk, 
Salad Dressing, Lard, Syrups, Paints, Varnishes, 
Glue, Ointments, Grease, Tar. 

Fills accurate quantities into each container. 
No waste of product. Handles glass, tin and 
paper containers. 

We plan and equip complete plants for the 
packaging of liquids and semi-liquids. 

THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 
Get Our Booklet V. Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


NNSYEV 


QUALITY 


Ve Should. mow your own 

lawn Ifyou must have a 
new mower, get the lightest 
running mower you can buy, 


At 
Hardware 
Dealers and 


Seedsmen 
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(Continued from Page 101) 

The hick hesitated. ‘‘I guess I’ll wait till 
I get some more cards,” he decided. 

“Take the deck,” genially offered Mr. 
Pinney. ‘‘ You’ll need it.”’ 

‘‘Mebbe,”’ said the hick. ‘‘Two cards.” 

“Now I’ll bet once.”’ 

“Raise,” murmured Mr. Pinney lacon- 


ically. 
“Me too.” 
“Oh boy!” eried Mr. Glick. 
“Once more.” 


The hick hesitated. 

““Once—once more,” he said finally. 

“An’ again.” 

The hick had two large chips left. Cau- 
tiously he fingered them. 

“The last time,” he said. 

“Once more.” 

The hick slowly sorted the five cards in 
his hand and gazed upon them almost in 
despair. 

“TLend—lend me two for a minute, 
Glick,”’ he said. ‘‘ Raise—r-raise.”’ 

“ An’ two more.” 

A final look at his hand and the hick 
dropped the cards to the table. 

‘“T_I—J guess you got me,” he acknowl- 
edged. 

With a whoop of pure joy Mr. Pinney 
tossed his cards, face up, on the table and 
proceeded to draw the chips to him. He 
really didn’t have to expose the four spades 
and one heart that his hand contained, but 
the joy of watching the hick’s face when he 
saw the heart was too much of a tempta- 


tion. 

“Oh boy!” he crowed. 

Slowly the hick picked up the cards that 
had composed Mr. Pinney’s hand and ex- 
amined them; then, as if to be sure there 
could be no mistake, he picked up the cards 
he had dropped. Then his jaw hardened. 

“You made a mistake,” he said simply. 
“You missed that—that all one kind; an’ 
I have three queens.” 

“ Ain’t that a pity!’’ Mr. Pinney roared 
with mirth. ‘Ain’t that a pity!” he re- 
peated. 

“T win,’’ said the hick. 

“Not much!”’ 

“Yes,” said the hick. “My hand a 

It took the combined efforts of Messrs. 
Glick and Schleman twenty minutes to ex- 
plain to the hick. And then Mr. Pinney 
crowned their efforts with a lightning shaft 
of humor. 

“Cards,” said Mr. Pinney, “‘is like life, 
an’ consists not in playing good cards but 
poor cards well.”’ 

The boob blinked, but the eyes beneath 
had grown hard and cold. 

‘An’ furthermore,’”’ continued Mr. Pin- 
ney, “it ain’t what you got that counts, 
but what the other fellow thinks you got.” 

“T’ll remember that,’ said the hick 
simply, and got up. 

“Simple Simon met a pie-man,” sang 
Mr. Pinney joyously as the party of the 
first part went lumbering from the room. 

But the hick never turned. 


I 


ROPERLY speaking, the following day 

really marked the beginning of the 
wash-goods feud. For the first time the 
lanky Elmer seemed to recognize that 
the dapper, clever floor manager was, as 
the Busy Bee would say it, ‘‘after the Gibbs 
goat with both feet.”’ 

His very step the next morning was sig- 
nificant. He walked straight to the wash- 
goods end of the linen counter, where the 
courtly Mr. Pinney was holding a short 
before-eight-thirty chat with Miss Reidel. 
He walked straight to the pair. 

“Miss Reidel,’”’ he said, seemingly com- 
pletely unaware of the executive frown, 
“would you go with me to a theater to- 
night?” 

Under ordinary circumstances, Miss 
Reidel assured herself afterward, she would 
have refused and laughed in the same 
breath at the crudity of it, but of late 
Augustus—she called him Augustus out- 
side the store now—had become too con- 
fident; too Oh, well, you know. And 
then there was something in the big awk- 
ward thing’s eyes—like the appeal of some 
large Newfoundland puppy; and they were 
nice eyes—aside from that funny blink; 
clear and so cleanlike. Of course he wasn’t 
in the same class as Mr. Pinney, but there 
was such a thing as a man—even a classy, 
clever young man like Mr. Pinney—get- 
ting to feel as if he was the only pebble on 
the beach. And ever since he had been at 
the Busy Bee—over two months now—the 
hick had been so nice an’ respectful. 


like hot cakes?” 
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“T’d be delighted,” she said; and then 
the little tease, seeing the light that crept 
into the elegant Mr. Pinney’s eyes, added 
slowly, ‘‘El-mer.”’ 

It was war to the hilt. Mr. Pinney, with 
his head disdainfully high and a sneer on his 
lips to show that it didn’t mean anything 
in his young life who the hired help went 
out with, walked away. The hick blushed 
and then stuttered at the unexpected use of 
his name and turned to arrange the scat- 
tered counter display. 

Smiling serenely Miss Golden Hair did 
the same. 

And that night came the hick, with his 
hair brushed in water and a best suit that 
Mr. Pinney would have laughed himself to 
tears over. But it was well brushed and 
pressed; she noted that with womanlike 
approval. 

“Would you like to go down to the Va- 
riety?” asked Mr. Gibbs with formal stiff- 
ness. 

“Oh, any old place,’ said Miss Golden 
Hair. 

“Tt’s a nice night,” said the hick twenty 
minutes later. 

An hour later he opined that it was a nice 
show. 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Golden Hair briefly. 

But three-quarters of an hour later, as 
they stood on the first step of the Reidel 
home, Miss Reidel repented her briefness. 
After all he probably was one of that silent 
kind. 

“‘Were—were you mad because I called 
you by your first name this morning?” 

““No’’—with a blink, a blush and a con- 
traction of the Adam’s apple. 

Silence. 

““T_T—-guess he’s got it in for me.” 

Miss Reidel laughed. ‘‘You should 
worry,” she commented, “as long as you 
do your work well enough to suit ol’ Marx, 
the buyer.” 


“Could I come round again?” 

oe Y-yes.”’ 

Silence. 

Apparently there was something else to 
be said. Finally it came. 

“Tf—if’’—gulp—‘“‘I became assistant 
linen buyer — could — would”? — blink, 
blush—‘‘you go with me steady?” 

“Oh—why— maybe. But—but Mr. 
Pinney told me that—that he expected— 
that is, he was goin’ to apply a 

“T know,” said the hick grimly, ‘‘ but I’m 
goin’ after it just the same.” 

“But—how—what chance if Mr. Pin- 
ney—you—you “a 

“T know,” said the hick simply; ‘‘it was 
he showed me how to go after it.” 

And his mind went back to the four little 
oS that Mr. Pinney had held so glee- 
ully. 
But privately Miss Golden Hair doubted. 

The question of the assistant linen buyer- 
ship had been looked at by the first floor a 
good deal like the twenty-second congres- 
sional district in Bigburg, which had al- 
ways gone Republican within the ken of 
man. Mr. Pinney announced his intention 
of making application, and that ended the 
matter with what other aspirants there 
might have been. What chance was there 
in competition with a snappy young man 
like Mr. Pinney? A body would be a fool 
to try it. And there were no fools on the 
first floor. 

And then Miss Reidel, under a solemn 
sacred oath administered to Miss Milly 
Shannon not to tell a single solitary soul, 
whispered of the intentions of Mr. Elmer 
Gibbs. 

“Pick out a soft place for me to fall,” 
commanded Miss Shannon; and ten min- 
utes later, under the same blood-curdling 
oath, she imparted the news to Mr. Glick. 

“““An’ a little child shall lead them,’”’ 
quoted Mr. Glick gleefully; and looked 
round for Mr. Pinney. 

“At that,” said Mr. Glick a few mo- 
ments later, “‘maybe it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea to beat him to the old man. You know 
what a funny ol’ yap he is, an’ gf! 

Mr. Pinney laughed loud and long. 
““T’m tickled,’’ he chuckled joyously. “I 
can’t think of anything better than to have 
him beat me to the old man.” 

“ce But 9 

“Why, you poor fish, don’t you see that 
after the old man watched him blink an’ 
blush and all that small-town stuff, when 
I come along an’ give him a snappy line of 
new selling stuff the contrast will sell me 


tion. “Boy,” he whispered, “you got)some 


In Mr. Glick’s eyes shone true admira- 
little head.” 


soft mountain of sheer voiles anc\ 
with glee. - } 
But Miss Golden Hair did y 
Perhaps it was because Mr. Piny 
enjoying the humor of it so highly 
haps it was because Hh 
When the hick came back | 
was carelessly bolting table dam 
“Well,” he inquired, “‘I sup 
gratulate you?” 
Simple Simon blinked. ‘He 
give me a chance at it as soon 2 
eee New York.” 


“He’s going to New York 
three weeks. He said if anyone 
a chance at the job that he wo 
them on that day too.” 

“T suppose,’’ queried Mr. 
tense amusement, ‘‘you told h 
a hard worker and willing to leat 

Triumph lit the face of the 
“No,” he said proudly. ‘‘I told 
our linen stock from count 
room; that I knew all our sto 
thing.” 2 

“But you don’t,” asserted Mr| 
“You ain’t been here long eno 
stockroom is like Europe to y: 

“‘Sure,’’ said Simple Simon 

“You bluffed him!” cried 
and incredulity at the simplenes 
mingled with the humor of it. A; 
poor fish could slip anything over 
ol’ man! 

““Yes,’’ said the simple one; “Io 
to Mr. Pinney for that.” 


qir 


T FIRST Miss Golden Hair was 
When Mr. Pinney after five | 
lofty indifference once more wh 
“‘To-night?”’ she smiled and nodde 
And that night the talk drifted 
to the hick. Mr. Pinney laughec 
humoredly. He felt that he could a 
under the circumstances. Plainly 
one was in bad. Not that it wa 
what Miss Reidel said as the 
the sarcastic shafts of Mr. Pin 
challenged. And her eyes y x 
and she seemed to speak more te 
She was dressed in wine-colored sil 
wore the satin pumps with the larg 
ing buckles and her—well, in she 
was not to be resisted. ; 
Mr. Pinney proposed. E 
And Miss Golden Hair ansy 
She said that she liked him 
much. That—that certainly as far 
things that most girls looked for in 
were concerned—‘“‘ clothes an’ a line 
things’””—there was no que 
ut a" 
“Oh,” said Augustus, and waited 
Miss Golden Hair crossed the r 
the parlor table and removed a half 
of newspaper from her purse and sf 
upon the table. 

“This—this is what I mean,” | 
plained. ‘‘The first—the first part 
apply—but—but—the idea ——” 

It was a local banking advertis 

Mr. Pinney read it aloud: 


“Wo GETS THE GIRL? 


“Mary is good to look at, dl 
wholesome, full of life. Being hun 
loves flowers, chocolates, music, ¢ 
and pretty clothes. She likes to go 

“Because she is the kind of girl t] 
make an ideal wife Mary has a 
well as a head. She knows what sk 
She knows what a husband ought 
To him she will look for support, 
tion, provision. « 

““Consequently the man who win 
will be the man who has money 
bank. Not because she values mone} 
manhood; far fromit. But because 
in the bank, put there out of a | 
earnings, is the surest proof of mank 
dependable character, of ability te 
That money says: ‘Here is a @ 
knows where he is going. He © 
these dollars for use whenever - 
them. He will have funds to im 
make more money. He is a busi 
He will prosper. You_ean trust 
your future.’ 

‘That is the man for Mary. Tha 
sort of man that every wise girl w 
out. For married life isn’t all 
sodas. House and furniture, {0 

(Concluded on Page “a 
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“We should have had electric lights 
long ago” 


Light at the touch of a button—bright, clean, safe,—no wonder Delco-Light users 
are enthusiastic. ' 


Delco-Light is a complete electric plant. It furnishes all the light you can use. It provides power 
to pump water, to operate the churn, cream separator, washing machine, corn sheller, etc. 


It saves so much time and labor that it actually pays 
for itself. 


At the same time it brings the comforts and con- 
veniences of the city to the farm home. 


There Are Over 70,000 Satisfied Users 


The Domestic Engineering ‘Gompany, Dayton, Ohio . 
Makers of DELCO-LIGHT Products 
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ean’t live without them, and 
w who wants to marry but 

‘the wisdom to provide ahead is 

be a poor provider. 

man, are you prepared to be the 

the girl you love?” 


y placed his hands carefully in 
rest pockets. 

ad,” he admired; ‘‘but—but it 
iy to little old yours truly.” 


mean,” explained Mr. Pinney, 
m going right ahead; they can’t 
In three weeks I'll be assistant 
vr, an’ then # 

you can’t save 
ob like mine,’”’ said Mr. Pinney, 
ant to get anywhere—why, you 
progressive, and it costs money. 
get the other—why a 
then,” said the wise little lady, 
Valk about it again.” 

insisted Mr. Pinney, “I prac- 
fitnow. No rival but this simple 
al child who thinks just because a 
al player can win with four spades 
«n bluff the old man.”’ 


” 


= 


gen Hair was piqued she laughed 
i pleness of it. 
| pique began to wonder. For the 
‘ays—for the first fifteen she had 
47 ignored the person—a person 
“ days after saying the things that 
the Busy Bee equivalent to a 
jit least—had hung his head and 
7 stuttering sentences had broken 
ment made for that evening. Not 
‘as the broken engagement so 
-yat was a date in her young life, 
el had assured herself—but it was 
‘2 had broken it. Why, even while 
g lips said he wasn’t feeling well 
syuldn’t hide the lie. And the eyes 
things that added to the puzzle. 
t simple, almost bovine fashion 
stered absolute adoration. The 
is plainly smitten—but why? 
-n days of aloof disinterest—days 
1 obvious tenderness toward Mr. 
Miss Golden Hair began to won- 
ybe after all he really had been 
| of course, her attitude since then 
ly been one of 
17 minutes later in a lull of shop- 
moved toward the lanky form 
evitable damask. 


Golden Hair said nothing. © 


jeause, as we remarked before, 
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“T—I—am going to be home to-night,” 
she whispered. 

Mr. Elmer Gibbs opened his mouth— 
and then closed it suddenly. Then he 
blushed and blinked. 

“I—I’'m sorry,” he stuttered finally, 
“but I ain’t—I ain’t feeling very well to- 
night.” 

**Oh, well,’’ laughed the lady lightly, “I 
was only kidding you anyway. Mr. Pin- 
ney ” 

The simple one opened his mouth—and 
then closed it slowly, grimly. 

Miss Reidel moved lightly away. . 

And then for the six days that preceded 
the return from the East of the Old Man of 
the Busy Bee she devoted all the tenderness 
of eye and speech that department ethics 
would permit to Mr. Pinney. And the 
night before Mr. Pinney was sure he was to 
become assistant linen buyer his lips had 
lightly brushed her hair. 

Miss Reidel still remembered Mary of 
the bank advertisement. 


Iv 


T WAS characteristic of Nicholas O’ Day 

that he should show no regard for the 
inner feelings of his employees. So it was 
that instead of calling Mr. Pinney and the 
lanky Elmer into his office separately he 
called them both. 

““Now then,” he said brusquely to Augus- 
se ““vou say why you should have the 
jo 2? 

Mr. Pinney did. He would much prefer 
that the hick had preceded him so that the 
contrast might have been the more illumi- 
nating. But it probably was apparent 
enough as it was. Mr. Pinney began. He 
spoke with the snappy tone of your progres- 
sive young business man, as Mr. Pinney 
understood him. He spoke quickly of 
ambition and executive ability in words that 
clearly showed knowledge—and prepared- 
ness. He did not brag; neither did he 
deprecate. 

In finishing, Mr. Pinney felt that he had 
made a decided impression. O’Day had 
lifted his bushy brows twice. 

“Now then,’ snapped the great man, 
ce Ollse 

The hick began with a blink but he did 
not stutter; at the same time, however, he 
lacked the snappy touch of Mr. Pinney. 
And he did not speak of ambition or exec- 
utive ability. ; 

At the very beginning Mr. Pinney smiled 
broadly. It was all over but the shouting. 
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The poor boob was rambling on about 
stocks that sold and stocks that did not sell; 
ae delle tip tee SSS and patterns 

at warrante ea uying. O’Da 
lifted his brows. és = : 

The hick continued about other things, 
the way people were buying cotton mix- 
tures, of the possible development along 
this line, of the lack of these particular 
brands on hand. 

“How do you know?” 

“T looked.” 

‘How long you been in the house?’? 

“Four months.” 

“Howja get to know all our stocks?” 

“T went through them.”’ 

The brows lifted. ‘‘When?’” 

“Nights,”’ said the hick. 

The great man grunted. “‘ You win,” he 
said shortly. ‘‘G’day.” 


They rode down in the same elevator 
with a silence that was ominous on the part 
of the floor manager and tranquil on the 
part of the hick. 

They found the department anxiously 
waiting. 

““Well?” Mr. Glick spoke for the aisle. 

It was the great moment for the hick. 


Gentle triumph shone in the mild blue of 


his eyes. 

“‘T bluffed him,”’ he said simply. 

Mr. Pinney’s tart laugh rang out upon 
the air. “‘Ha, ha!’’ he jeered. ‘‘Ain’t that 
rich? Ha, ha! Why, do you know what 
kind of a bluff he run? He run one of those 
kind with four aces. He was working up 
in the stockroom every night for the last 
three weeks! 

“Imagine slaving like that to get to an 
assistant. Ain’titrich? Bluff! Four aces! 
Ain’t it a killer?” 

Simple Simon nodded his head slowly. 

“‘ After all,” he said, ‘‘life is like cards. 
The idea is to win—ain’t it?” 


An hour later an angular figure moved to 
the end of the linen counter. 

“T ain’t doing anything to-night,” it said 
to a mountain of snowy voiles. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” said the 
voiles. 

“You can’t, an’ bluff.” 

“cc Oh.’ 

“Can I come out to your place to- 
night?” 

Miss Reidel came round from the snowy 
mountains. ‘‘I’ll say you can,” she said, 
and smiled. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


4s 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callusloosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small botiles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


TELLS THE TRUTH 


With carefully written descriptions, true illustra- 
tions and conservative statements, Olds’ 1919 
Catalog is a true guide and a most valuable 
book for everyone needing seeds. 


OLDS’ SPECIALTIES 


Seed Potatoes. The new Olds’ White Beauty 
and 10 others, choice certified stock. Seed Corn— 
Wisconsin fancy ear corn. Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Barley, Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy, Wisconsin 
tested, high-grade seed. Samples FREE, all 
field seeds. Buy from samples. Garden Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Nursery Stock, Poultry 
Supplies, Tools, etc. 

Write today for Olds’ 32nd Annual Catalog 


iL Le Le Olds Seed Co. Drawer C 78 


Madison, Wis. 


Play w 


hill 


you Pay 
‘ | 
NY violin in our new catalog will be sent you on 
trial. After you have played it a full week you 
may either return it, or pay the low direct price in 
small monthly payments. Trial costs you nothing. 
200 Years Wi “itz Trade Mark 
Makers of Violins URLI ZER Reg. 
Unequaled collection of old masters and fine modern paola 
. See the wonder- 
Write for New Catalog iui choice you can 
have of fine violins at all prices. Catalog free, no obligation. 
Send your name and address today. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 2383 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.—E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


P ATENTS  2COKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


GCHIGAGO: |... . . 40 out of 67 
NEW YORK........ 34 out of 56 


AC’s Automobile Show Score for 1919 


For years now, the majority of fine automobiles built in this country 
have been factory-equipped with AC Spark Plugs. And itis a fact that 
manufacturers who have once used AC Plugs, continue to use them 
year after year. Many of the motor car makers now equipping with 
AC’s have never endorsed any other make of spark plug. And year 
after year the number of manufacturers not using AC’s has grown 
less and less. 


ie oe AC DODGEBROTHERS.......AC LOCOMOBILE oo AE PHIANNA 
TEAS 80 Atos DORRIS....... 65... AC sehen a cele PIERCE-ARROW 
eae [AG DOR Thee. Ts gig bice:.. AC MOLINE-KNIGHT......... AC PREMIER 
Ate s RG. BCESSENG tor ow Eh. ee-AC Net ae wae REO 
Serre ACPRHAVNES £28525...0°).AC GarranD ~ 2 "7a. SAXON 
See ane ai AC HUDSON................AC  ©6fDSMOBILE......A@.—s SCRIPPS-BOOTH 
DP redpe 2 0s AC HUPMOBILE............AC paCKARD.............._A@.._ STEARNS-KNIGHT 
i mk vc INGHTIORDAN Meat et SG AC > PAIGE! 5... .. 2 SNe POSTEPHENS 
Wise ly AG > KISSEL-KAR........--)...AC. “PATERSON ...............-AG’ . STUTZ 
(ee ee ACHIELIRERTY> 0. ....AC PEERLESS ............--. AG. .; WESTCOTT 


The spark plug equipment of these cars displayed at either Chicago or 
New York Show, or both, is divided among all other spark plug makers: 


Allen Crow-Elkhart Grant Mitchell Standard 
American Cunningham Holmes McFarlan Studebaker 
Auburn Elcar King Moon Templar 
Biddle Elgin Lexington Noma Velie 
Briscoe Fiat Maxwell Overland Willys-Knight 
Commonwealth Ford - Mercer Owen Magnetic Winton 
Franklin Roamer 
Chicago Automobile Show New York Automobile Show 


AC-Equipped cars on display . . . 40 AC-Equipped carsondisplay .. . 34 
Cars equipped with all other makes . 27 Cars equipped with all other makes . 22 


War Program 


AC Spark Plugs, standard equipment for all Liberty and Hispano-Suiza Aircraft Motors. 
AC Spark Plugs, standard equipment on all Class B Standardized Government Trucks. 
AC Spark Plugs, equipment on thousands of Ordnance Tanks and Trucks. 


This preference for AC Spark Plugs reflects the judgment of the highest engineering author- 
ities in this country. Can you conceive of better proof of AC superiority > 


There is an AC Spark Plug especially designed for the car you drive. Accept no other kind. 


Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, -AGchigan 


U. S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April13, 1915. U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending. 
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cars, displayed at either the Chicago or New York Automobile Show, or both, have AC Spark Plugs for standard factory equipment 
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See the Electric Motor Run Under Water 


Where To See This Display _ JN any of the cities listed here, you can see this Lincoln Electric Motor 
Ge A DISA tee EL Ms running under water during the week of March 13th to 20th. 


.. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Walbridge & Co., 392 Main St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. W is m im ny w machi iven 
See, aS ee ere ee hat is more important if you own or operate any achinery drive 
a + 
CLEVELAND) O: by electric motors you ean have it equipped with this same reliable motor. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Public Square 


COLUMBUS, O. 
Schoedinger-Marr Co., 100 North High St. 


i i nditions of 
Fis Sansa Lincoln Motors will not only provide power under adverse cond 


Pa Dee Ce ees a ee moisture, dust and fumes, but they will give just the right kind of power 
Commonwealth Savings Bank; Fort & Griswald Sts. . ’ ‘ 1 i 
(onisvi Lene and the right amount for economical and satisfactory operation. a 


John C. Lewis Co., 4th & Walnut 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


age ee ee aap oes It is for this purpose that Lincoln Engineers are working with the lead- 
NEW YO. ITY : * : . 
Mou Bee vor lech Gee Gee Pav teen ing manufacturers of machinery to select motors of the right size and 
United Electric Light & Power Co., 146th St. & Broadway ° g 
and 89th St. & Broadway 3 type for each machine built. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
J. F. Buchanan & Co., 1719 Chestnut St. . 
: PITTSBUR a : 2 g , 4 ; 
Kaufman's Wi Store If your machinery makers use Lincoln Motors you will have continuous, 


De ete dace reliable power — power that fits the machine. 


Tt is obvious that an electric 


lly d oT: : : 35 
oo worlnba ae Link Up With Lincoln 
under water owing to fric- 


tion of the water, diluting 
of the oil, etc. Nevertheless 


tes rn he af The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 


eral dependability of the 
Lincoln Motor. 


STAT I asked you, Hig,’’ re- 
Mminded Corporal Thatcher 
with austere official dignity, 
’s become of Adam.” Private Higgins, crouching 
ttom of a funk hole with its excavated yellow clay 
jcientifically round to form additional breastwork 
m, shrugged a cramped and conservatively cower- 
Ider. 

know, Thatch,” he testified in that solemn tone 
v ch one speaks of the late departed, “‘is that about 
slock he got inoculated with the notion that he 
|) up to that barn you see cropping out on the side- 
2 and rustle some straw for his hole.”’ 

fen now,” observed the corporal as he consulted 
4. “Adam took no account, I suppose. of the fact 
}; hill is likely to be chuck-full of boche outposts, 
-atrols, boche machine-gun nests and boche one 
2d another.” 

cdiggins spat eloquent rejection of this hypothesis 
ned that his hole mate, side partner and pup-tent 
‘Adam Breede, had taken a plenty of account of it, 
‘by the way he flattened himself out like a spread- 
br and went sneaking off through the scrub with 
2h dagger in one hand and a shiny little bomb in 


aust have wanted straw bad,’’ complained the 
el was seeping into his end of the funk hole, if 
amp your neck enough to look; and it wasn’t dug 
ay 

forporal Thatcher ironically declined to accept the 
pjective. 

wh more likely,’’ he declared suspiciously, ‘‘that 
jcuss was starting some little private offensive of 
‘His girl wrote him if he didn’t get a decoration of 
ind pretty soon she wouldn’t be friends with him 

dd 


pught of that too,” admitted Hig with ready candor. 
likely old Adam will be coming in here presently 
joche tank or a captured general staff or something 
i 9? 

immediately above suddenly grew full of an odd 
x sound, whereupon Private Higgins ducked deeper 
shelter hole, while Corporal Thatcher made an 
effort to get a pair of extra-wide shoulders entirely 
he circle of his trench helmet. 

ther one of them darned Flyin’ Dutchmen,” com- 
‘the private, his voice echoing up from somewhere 
» bottom of the hole. 

Flying Dutchman, which was Hig’s private name 
slumsily tumbling shells of a minenwerfer, burst in 
row ravine behind with a sound that was at first 
‘ed and then strangely magnified as its reverbera- 
hoed against the widening sides of the descending 
ad seemed to empty themselves out into the valley 
th wrinkling interruptions of knoll and vale, sloped 
ed way downward to the sparkling bosom of the 
aalf a mile below. 

ss we’re too close under the bulge of the hill for them 
1 us,”’ reflected the corporal contentedly. 

vently, oh fervently do I hope so,” declared Higgins, 
hen the last spatter of raining mud had thudded 
raised a wary head and, rifle in hand; resumed that 
re scrutiny of the fringe of tree tops cresting the 
ree hundred yards above which had been occupy- 
attention when Corporal Thatcher obtruded him- 
| his inquiries into the hole. 

| somewhere beyond those trees the Flying Dutch- 
re coming, and the space between the tree-tipped 
nd the four funk holes occupied by Corporal 
er’s outpost was a sort of temporary No Man’s 
sovered with a thick undergrowth of bush and 
ree resulting from processes of reforestation. What 
ng on beneath that screen of bush and over the 
that hill was just now all important. It would tell 
r the reeling Hun armies merely breathed before 
to their heels once more or whether at last they 
ed for a sudden and stinging counteroffensive. 
livision of which Corporal Thatcher’s squad was a 
d just executed the first half of a dangerous and 
Maneuver of advance, and now, with the river 
ly close behind, it hung on by the eyebrows while 
led arid strengthened or rebuilt bridges, brought up 
7 and transport, and hitched into position for the 
P, which would complete the operation and make 


dden backward push now might have crumpled 
brigades and rolled their broken remains into 
Is It was to give ample notice if anything like 
2 attempted or even imminent that little outposts 
cher’s were stuck forward in this fashion between 
toes of the enemy’s known positions. 


: 
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As Private Higgins studied the fringe of wet trees above 
him with finger softly caressing his rifle trigger a shout that 
sounded hoarse and far away, yet with a note of excitement 
in it, echoed up the ravine, whereupon the sharpshooter 
and the corporal both turned and contemplated with in- 
terest the advance, across hazardous open ground at the 
bottom of the slope, of a figure in khaki, obviously a pri- 
vate, but with no pack and no weapon save a revolver 
strapped upon his leg. Bending low, and occasionally 
wabbling, as if weary and winded, the oncomer scouted in 
short furtive zigzags to the edge of the wooded area, was 
temporarily lost to view, and then reappeared in the 
mouth of the ravine, clambering up toward the little group 
of funk holes. 

“What runner’s that?” inquired Thatcher. 

“Ask the M. P.’s,” suggested Higgins facetiously, for 
one helmeted, mud-plastered runner looks about like an- 
other at a distance of a hundred yards. 

When the runner made out that his approach had been 
observed he halted and waved his arms with successive 
downward motions. 

“What’s he mean?” speculated the corporal. 

At that moment a sharp spang of steel on steel echoed in 
the ravine, and the runner sat down queerly with his head 
jerking abruptly backward. Swifter than a flash Private 
Higgins’ eye turned to the tree top upon the hill he had 
been marking so closely, and after another second of inten- 
sive scrutiny his rifle cracked. There was a spasmodic 
movement in the boughs, succeeding which a colorless 
gray package sprawled out of the tree, falling straight, like 
Newton’s apple. ; 

Otto grunted satisfaction and, again turning quickly, was 
relieved to see the runner sitting up and studying curiously 
a dent in his helmet marked by a spray of brightness where 
the sniper’s bullet had polished the dully painted steel. 
With the tin hat once more upon his head the runner came 
forward again, crawling this time upon his hands and knees 
directly to the center of the crescent-shaped cluster of 
shelter pits. 

“Cheese it!’’ he exclaimed breathlessly. 
over.” 

“Tt’s over for the sniper,’”’ opined Otto tersely. 

“Over? Where do you get that stuff?” inquired Cor- 
poral Thatcher with austerity, as annoyed that anyone 
should jest about so serious a matter. 

“Well, if it isn’t Bill Tait!’’ ejaculated Charlie Younger, 
his pair of eyes and amiable grinning mouth appearing 
beneath a turtleback and above the rim of a handmade 
eave so cleverly camouflaged by fresh brush and forest 
grasses that the runner had all but crawled over it. “What 
did you say, Bill?”’ 

“T say the war’s over,’ 
as if irritated by the slightest sign of disbelief in the won- 
derful news he brought. ‘‘Armistice was signed this morn- 
ing at five—goes into effect at eleven.” 

A strange questioning silence struck in upon Corporal 
Thatcher and Privates Higgins and Younger. The mud, 
the weariness, the unceasing struggle—was it over? The 
sordid labor, the heart longings, the sense of constant 


“The war’s 


’ 


danger, the painful sickening tension in which their very’ 


souls had subsisted now for months—was that over? The 
men looked at each other and turned pale with a kind of 
fear, as that they should faint or weep or shout aloud. But 
it was Corporal Thatcher who recovered himself first and 
threw back his head and laughed—bitterly, derisively. 

The runner looked frightened. 

“You don’t believe me?” he gulped. 

““You damned fool!’ said Thatcher pityingly. 

“Say!’? demanded Higgins angrily, ‘‘where do you get 
that line of bull from anyway?”’ 

“Bull?” retorted Tait with indignation. ‘‘It’s orders. 
I got it from the regimental adjutant.” 

Charlie Younger perhaps was quickest to understand, 
for he was a friend of old Bill Tait. He knew that he was 
a man of sober mind, faithful as a dog, incapable of self- 
deluding romance or frivolous falsehood. 

“You’re knocked out, Bill,’’ he suggested soothingly. 
‘‘When did you sleep last, old man? Say!” 

At this note of friendly concern something like a mist 
threatened from the corners of Tait’s red-lidded eyes. 

“Somewhere back of Beaumont,”’ he mumbled brokenly, 
and let himself go prostrate on the ground with a long 
shuddering sigh of total exhaustion. ‘‘Great God, but I’m 
tired, Charlie!” 

“Beaumont?” exclaimed Corporal Thatcher, whose 
sympathy was as quick as any man’s. “‘ We were in Beau- 
mont two days ago! And you’ve been on your feet ever 
since, night and day, carrying messages one way or the 
other?” 


Clark Macfarlane 


answered Tait a bit defiantly, 


, 


“Carrying or standing by,’’ mur- 
mured Tait, whose eyes were closing 
heavily. ‘‘A man don’t get muchsleep 
standing by.”’ The three pickets exchanged comprehend- 
ing glances. They were themselves men so weary that their 
muscles had almost lost the power of feeling. For more 
than a week, day after day, they had fought and crawled 
forward and dug in, and fought and crawled forward and 
dug in again, flirting every hour with death, till nerves 
were torpid and imagination itself was drugged; but they 
could still feel for a comrade who was even wearier than 
they. Yet jaded as they were this comrade’s message had 
made their hearts to leap, and though their rugged sanity 
had instantly rejected the fantastic idea, it stalked again 
like a ghost which required reason for its laying. It was 
Charlie Younger who proceeded to this task by placing a 
roughly affectionate hand upon the shoulder of the pros- 
trate man. 

“Don’t you suppose, Bill, you’ve kind of gone daffy on 
this armistice stuff?” he intimated tactfully. ‘‘You’ve 
been thinking about it so much or something?’ 

“Your mind has kind of been running on the end of the 
war, hasn’t it?’’ inquired Higgins, meaning to be helpful. 

Tait was almost asleep. His features had relaxed and 
there came a looseness to his drawn lips that was like the 
smile of a drowsy child. 

“T’ve been thinking—how nice it will be—when we all 
go home,” he answered with a long-drawn ruminative 
sigh. 

“Why, of course!’? declared Corporal Thatcher with 
authority. ‘‘That idea was in his mind when he sort of fell 
asleep on his feet, and when he waked up his memory 
didn’t distinguish between the dream and the fact. That’s 
good psychology all right.” 

But Tait half roused at this. ‘‘It goes into effect at 
eleven,” he declared stubbornly; ‘‘at eleven. Not a 
gun—not a hand grenade—after eleven—not nothing; 
pas rien, boys, pas rien.’’ He drowsed off again. 

W-o-w-w-w-w-w! Another Flying Dutchman had let 
loose in the ravine below them, and instinctively the men 
ducked, but too late to have been of any use; and they 
laughed at their own absorption in failing to note its whiz- 
zing approach. Then for a moment all three were signifi- 
cantly silent. Their minds were busy—running back 
through enlistment scenes, through days in training camps; 
and days in transports, when vague uncertainties about 
the adventure ahead mixed with present dread of foes 
beneath the surface of the waves about them; and then of 
more days in training camps of one sort and another. At 
last had come the fighting experiences—Belleau Wood, 
Soissons, St.-Mihiel, the Champagne and the Argonne. 
They had been in them all, and this quartet—Thatcher, 
Younger, Higgins and the absent Breede, if he was still 
living—were all that was left of a platoon. Those six fight- 
ing months bulked larger than all the rest of life, and it 
was hard now even to try to think what the world might be 
like without fighting. Yet perhaps—nay, no doubt—they 
did try. 

“Gosh!” sighed Private Higgins after the interval. 

“Amen!’”’ murmured Charlie Younger; meaning, of 
course, amen to the sigh. 

“‘Say!”’ roused Corporal Thatcher suddenly. ‘Say!’ 
And he had Tait by the shoulder and was shaking him 
violently. ‘“‘Wake up! If it’s an order to stop the war at 
eleven it isn’t just verbal—you’ve got it in writing.” 

“Huh?” grumbled Tait, staring stupidly from blood- 
veined eyes. ‘‘What?”’ 

“In writing? The written order!’ bullied Thatcher. 

“Oh, the written order!”’ iterated the runner in a dazed 
way, and then as if memory had at length connected the 
present with the past he fumbled deep in his pocket, pro- 
duced a crumpled piece of paper torn from a field-order 
book, handed it to the corporal and immediately sank 
back to slumber on the soggy earth. 

Eagerly Thatcher smoothed the wrinkled sheet and 
scanned it, with the others peering over his shoulder. 

“The front of the second battalion will be advanced to 
the top of the ridge, codrdinates 4131-3407 and 4151-3414 
at fourteen-thirty o’clock,” read Thatcher in amazement; 
and then a sickly sneer curled upon his lips. 

“‘Armistice—hell!’’ he said. ‘‘We go over the top at 
two-thirty this afternoon; that’s what we do.” 

Turning he kicked scornfully at the prostrate form of the 
runner, Tait; but Tait was for the time being deliciously 
indifferent to the cuffs and scoffs of an ungrateful world. 

“The advance will be preceded by five minutes’ artillery 
preparation, starting at fourteen-twenty-five,” the cor- 
poral read on. 

“Just enough to advertise that we are coming,” peeved 
Private Higgins, who was experienced enough to have agreat 
respect for a good barrage and a supreme contempt. for a 
poor one. (Continued on Page 115) 
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‘‘Horse Sense’’ demands 
a change from flesh to 
steel for hauling. 


Specifications 
4-cylinder, valve-in-head, motor 40h. p. 
brake test; Covert transmission; Borg & 
Beck disc clutch; Kingston magneto with 
impulse starter; 4-piece cast shell, cell- 
ular type radiator; drop forged front axle 
with roller bearings; Russel rear axle, 
internal gear, roller bearings; Semi- 
elliptic front and rear springs; 6- inch 
U-channel frame; Standard Fisk tires; 
133-inch wheelbase; 122-inch length of 
frame behind driver’s seat ; oil cup Jubri- 
cating system; chassis painted, striped 
and varnished; driver’s seat and cushion 
regular equipment. 


Chassis $1395 


f. o. b. St. Louis 
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The Steel Steed 


that makes a horse a liability 


Its low cost—quality and economical operation—makes the Trafic True 


an asset and the horse a liability. 


Teams can’t compete with a Traffic in 
cost of operation—trips per day —time 
saved or money earned. 


The saving over teams and the profits 
from hauling which are possible with a 
Traffic in many cases will cover its 
purchase price in less than six months. 


Our test shows that the Traffic hauls a 
4,000-lb. load one mile or a hundred, 
for 27 cents’ worth of gasoline per mile at 
14 miles an hour on average roads. 


Your own figures for maintenance and 
speed of teams hauling a 4,000-lb. load 


will prove the Traffic an asset and t the 
horse a liability. , 
We want you to take your pencil 7 
figure how the Traffic Truck will solve 
your hauling problem. 

The Traffic has removed every obstadl 
that has stood between you and a truck 
to motorize your hauling. It is th 
lowest priced 4,000-lb. capacity truc 
in the world, built of standard units. — 
There’s a Traffic produced every 45 
minutes. Its low price is possible be 
cause of quantity production on only 
one model. 


Write for catalog today 


We want a Traffic dealer in every city, town and 


village in America. 


Wire for the territory you want. 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


No.5Special. 
Oax, any finish; 
Mahogany or 
Walnut Finish. 
Covered in dura- 
ble Imitation 
Spanish Leather 
only. Equipped 
with De Luxe 
seat. 


on, 
aoe 


AT 


Showing Leg Rest 
Concealed 


No. 6 Special. 
Oak, Mahogany or 
Walnut Finish. 
Covered in du- 
table Imitation 
Spanish Leather. 
Equipped with 
De Luxe seat. 


Showing Leg Rest 
Concealed 
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Wi EN Grandma’s flying fingers falter and drowsiness overtakes 
her, she will put aside her knitting and ‘Push the Button’’.... 
—then the back of her chair will gently recline to a comfortable, 
sleep-inducing position, and in a moment she’|l be in the land of Nod. 
For her chair is a Roya/, one of the World’s Easiest Easy Chairs. To 
relax in this comfort chair is to be just on the border of Dreamland. 


Located in the right chair arm, the 
exclusive Royal Push Button enables 
the occupant to raise or lower the back 
of the chair to any comfortable angle 
without rising from the chair. 


A gentle pressure on the button re- 
leases the back which rec/ines or auto- 
matically rises. Removing the pressure 
instantly locks the back rigidly in the 
position desired. 

Nothing to get out of order. Durable 
—simple—silent in operation —abso- 
lutely reliable. ; 

Leg rest, concealed when not in use, 
is another Royal source of comfort. It 
supports the lower limbs—affords com- 
plete head-to-heel re/axation. 


Royal construction is of the best. 
Made in handsome Modern and Period 
designs. Oak or Mahogany finish. 
Upholstered in rich tapestries, velours, 
and genuine or imitation leather, and 
built for years of service. Fully 
guaranteed. 


Every genuine Royal has the zame 
on the Push Button. 


For sale at leading furniture stores. 
See your dealer today and ask for a dem- 
onstration of the attractive SPECIALS 
shown in this ad and featured now by 
your dealer. 


Meantime, write for free booklet ‘“Conscious 
Rest.’’ Illustrates, describes Royals—contains 
information of value and interest. 


(5887) THE ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO., Sturgis, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 111) 
4 a mouthful, Hig,’’ agreed the other private. 
ny commanders will instruct patrols to com- 
reconnaissance as is possible of ground to be 
twelve hour,”’ concluded the reader, and stood 
contemplating the order. 
-y sense of his responsibilities flowed in upon the 
n as he crouched and weighed the document in 
vith the eye of an experienced military strategist, 
}[hatcher had become. The major general up at 
»eadquarters did not know better what to do in 
sacies that would confront him than the corporal 
-yhich might present themselves at his door. This 
‘important fact. Indeed it is that which makes 
sefficient in modern combat. As for Thatcher, it 
pinion that this was a corporals’ war. 
Jyoleon rose in his stirrups at Waterloo so Corporal 
rose—cautiously—in his mudhole beyond the 
‘nd surveyed the disposition of his forces, noting 
tly the two excavations upon his right. In the 
ese a single tin hat was occasionally visible. In 
there were two, those two being squatted under 
‘e of young men who had proudly in their charge 
‘e new light Browning automatics. Noting that 
4 were properly on the alert the corporal gave the 
is orders. 
lie,” he said, “‘it’s up to you. Somehow Tait got 
here with an order meant for battalion head- 
He hasn’t got another hundred yards in him. 
je to take it down.” 
+’s face grew sober as he contemplated the ex- 
sissy slope beyond the woods at the bottom of the 


snothing so healthy working down to battalion 
‘ie observed. 
baa at that,” admitted the corporal; “but it’s 
you'll have to shove off quick. On the way stop 
«hteenth company and show it to Captain Jackson. 
that the outpost of the fourth platoon, Corporal 
‘- commanding, has sent two men forward for the 
ssance called for in the order and they’ll be back 
but it isn’t any daisy-picking expedition.” 
je, reading the message again carefully, to fix it in 
in case any accident befell the field order and he 
{urvived, planted the paper deep in his pocket and 
»his cartridge clips. Private Higgins thoughtfully 
!the slumbering runner into Adam’s end of the 
e. 
1 loose with the Browning on those tree tops for 
jten minutes,” ordered the corporal. ‘“‘That’ll keep 
lers so busy dodging they won’t pester Charlie 
nen he crosses the open down there. Under cover 
Jame automatic barrage Hig and I will start that 
aissance up the hill.” 
directions were concluded Charlie Younger was 
t resolutely enough for battalion H. Q., but he 
ack and stuck out a large dirty hand to the 


, Thatch!” he proposed, with no note of apology 
me. 

jorporal seized the hand and wrung it. 

1 luck, Charlie, old cheese!”” he mumbled. 

poral and the private watched for a moment as 
gzagged down the ravine, and before the two in 
n started in the other direction they gravely shook 
rith each other, as if the notion had become infec- 


‘ie’s the one to write to,” confessed Otto. 

ways knew it,’ replied Thatcher, quite unsmiling. 
he Browning had begun to snap now and the two 
led upward into the bushes. 

try to meet under that old pine with the top shot 
» up yonder on the knot in the ridge,” directed the 
las the paths of the two scouts diverged. “‘Do you 
on all right?” 

‘got it located,” said Higgins, taking a sight at the 
1d tree on the bluff above. 

we've got to keep an eye out for Adam,”’ reminded 
er. 

your life!”” responded Hig with emphasis. ‘‘Some- 
as happened to him all right.’” 


something had. 

ad gained the barn safely enough, finding its stone- 
farmyard deserted of all inhabitants save some 
iously scratching chickens whose active presence 
ned a miracle in that they had so far escaped the rude 
of war. The walls of the barn and other buildings 
ell-broken and rifle-pitted, but the peace of an 
mum appeared to have settled down upon the bat- 
structures. 

ited now less than eight hours since Adam, after 
ssion of wet nights in the open, had been rendered 
ak falling off a pontoon bridge into the Meuse, 


d barn with considerable areas of its roof un- 
nd full of a comforting warmth from steaming piles 
, proved singularly alluring. Climbing to the loft 
ibled an armful of dry straw, bound it round with 
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a withe of the same, and then, though ready to depart, 
lingered under the spell of the place and perhaps of the 
farmer blood in his own veins, until his roving eye fell upon 
something white and smoothly round on the floor of the old 
mow. It was an egg—warm to the touch—therefore new 
laid. An egg! It was months since he had seen an egg. 
Eternities since the taste of a fresh one had been more than 
a memory on his palate. 

“T’ll get that back to Otto,’ he decided. ‘‘Old Hig is 
always crazy for an egg. Fried now—in some bacon 
grease—that small globule of hen fruit wouldn’t be too 
bad, eh? Hello!” 

There had been a flutter of wings and a speckled hen 
appeared upon the sill of the loft, advancing with long 
tentative strides, head on one side and inquisitive eye 
cocked in the general direction of the now motionless figure 
of the Marine. : 

“Another one coming to lay,’”’ deduced Adam, stooping 
and placing the egg exactly where he had found it. ‘T’ll 
hang round a spell and take back an egg apiece for us.” 

Adam now sought to effect a strategic effacement of him- 
self from the purview of the hen, but she had spied him 
amid the shadows and halted with a warning cut-cut. 

“Nice hen! Pretty hen!’ cooed Adam, worming back- 
ward along the eaves till it seemed that the gloom must 
have swallowed him even from eye of fowl. The pullet was 
definitely alarmed, however, and retreated. 

“‘Not forever can she postpone the urge of Nature,”’ rea- 
soned Adam, and settled himself deeper in the straw. 

His patience was rewarded. Presently the little speckled 
hen was back, shaking out her feathers and settling with 
dainty propriety upon the nest. 

It is slow work, however, waiting for hens to lay, and the 
situation must have become irksome to a restless person 
like Adam but that the dryness of the straw was slowly 
absorbing the dampness of the young man’s uniform, while 
the utter lack of human sounds about lent a lulling sense of 
security. 

“What’s the matter with making a fire and drying off 
for sure?” he inquired, starting up with the force of a new 
and highly commendable idea. ‘‘It’s a darned sight safer 
here than it is down in those old funk holes with the Jerries 
knowing we are there and trying for us every two minutes.” 

Acting on this impulse he found a means of exit to the 
floor below without disturbing the meditative little hen. 
Sometime later, while scouting round below, he was re- 
warded by hearing the merry cackle of achievement. 

“Next !’’? murmured Adam contentedly, surveying mean- 
while the feathered brood about him for prospects of other 
hens of egg-producing disposition, and added gloatingly: 
“Who says I won’t cop that old rooster off and take him 
down for a little family stew when I go back?” 

Indeed, Adam was at this time feeling quite contented 
with himself, for he had found a plentiful supply of dried 
fagots, and a little fire was going in the corner of the old 
barnyard. Having stripped off his clothes, garment by 
garment, he had them hanging in a circle about the blaze, 
suspended on the shafts and wheels of wagons and conven- 
ient portions of various farming implements. His shoes 
being the wettest portion of his outfit were suspended 
closest to the fire on prongs of a hayrake. Reminded by 
the chilling breeze that he was naked, and by the sharp 
gravel that he was barefooted, he had arrayed himself with 
all the grace of a Comanche chief in an old boche blanket 
found in the oxcart and had thrust his feet into a pair of 
wooden sabots that waited tenantless outside the kitchen 
door. 

Rifle in hand he was patrolling before his drying gar- 
ments, the oddest sentry-go the A. E. F. had ever wit- 
nessed, when ‘Cut-cut-ca-da-a-a-cut!” announced the 
hen. Though a French hen, she was speaking the same 
language as the hens of Nebraska, and Adam understood 
her instantly. It seemed to him, however, that a good 
while had passed since he began the making of his fire. 

“Would that be the speckled hen, now, I wonder, or 
another?” he inquired of himself after making that exult- 
ant remark to the rooster. He decided to see. 

Climbing a ladder in a blanket, however, was not the 
easiest feat Adam had ever performed, and the rifle he was 
carrying with him to the loft was therefore going to be but 
an added and unnecessary piece of impedimenta. With 
admirable forethought he left it behind, leaning repose- 
fully against the open tail gate of the oxcart, and arrived 
weaponless, with his eyes at the level of the loft floor, just 
in time to witness an unnatural act. 

The speckled hen having laid her egg and advertised the 
fact in the traditional manner turned and plunged her bill 
voraciously into it. While Adam looked on, too astonished 
to move, she ate it, shell and all, and in like fashion 
launched a drive at the first egg, which was not her own 
but the product of a sister’s industry. 

“You cannibal!” protested Adam, finding outraged 
speech at last. ‘‘You eggeater!” 

Exasperated thoroughly he sprang to the floor of the loft 
and lunged toward the depraved creature, but too late to 
save the other egg, having destroyed which the hen fled 
mockingly, with a bit of the shell in her bill. Still pursued 
she leaped through a yawning shell hole in the roof and 
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took wing to the yard below. For an instant Adam’s 
flaxen head appeared behind her in the shell hole, with a 
baffled expression on the flushed features, and then was 
suddenly withdrawn. 

“Well I be jiggered!’”’ gasped Adam, sinking into the 
straw, his florid face paling. ‘“‘Well I be jiggered! What 
the Sam Hill am I going to do now? 

“Get my gun first thing,’’ he decided, and began a rapid 
descent to the floor below—as rapid, that is, as the cum- 
bering blanket, which continually tangled in his feet, 
permitted. Eventually Breede’s Number Nines became 
hopelessly interned in its involving coils and he pitched 
headfirst to the soft carpeting of broken straw and refuse 
that lay thick on the flagged floor of the cowstable. In the 
fall the soldier lost both his wooden shoes, and as he rose he 
abandoned his intention to rush immediately out into the 
barnyard, on account of a great ja-ja-ing that broke out 
there, accompanied by shouts of throaty laughter. 

Avoiding the door Adam reached by circuitous routings 
a grinning crack in the wall from which he could peer out. 
The four boches whose approach he had descried from the 
aperture in the roof had discovered the fire and his drying 
garments and were making wildly merry over the situa- 
tion. One rifled his blouse while a second gave attention to 
his trousers pockets. There being nothing for the other 
two to loot, each at the same moment snatched at Adam’s 
drawers and each gained a leg; whereupon a playful tug of 
war resulted in a manner disastrous to the garment in 
hand. 

“Leg from leg!”’ raged Adam as he saw his necessary 
underwear meet its inevitable fate. And then he inquired 
of the circumstances again: “‘How am I going to get, my 
gun?” 

This was a highly pertinent question, since the weapon in 
question still reposed innocently against the tail gate of the 
oxeart, with enemy forces all round it. The situation, how- 
ever, was just now rendered more acute, for all at once it 
seemed to strike those enemy forces that the American 
soldier to whom this equipment belonged was to be looked 
for in the immediate neighborhood. 

Accordingly they abandoned their horseplay and turned 
toward the barn. 

‘Four armed boches against one Marine with nothing on 
but a blanket and nio weapon but his fists—the odds are not 
too great,’”’ declared Adam stoutly. 

But having given hostage to courage by making this 
declaration in his heart he began next, and as a proper con- 
cession to military necessity, to organize a cautious retreat 
along the dark shadow of the wall into the less obvious 
parts of the structure which sheltered him. 

Now it is a merciful provision of Fate for the soldier be- 
leaguered in an old French barn that such structures are 
often rather complicated affairs. They generally occupy 
two sides of a rectangle and on the third side merge them- 
selves into the farm residence. This one was no exception 
to the rule. Adam, backing up, had encountered an alley 
between pig sties, the smell alone sufficient to proclaim the 
character of their erstwhile occupants. But though there 
issued no grunting of porkers to give advertisement of his 
whereabouts the boches moved in this direction as if guided 
by some unerring instinct. 

With his eyes accustomed to the shadow, and having the 
advantage of position so far as visibility was concerned, 
Adam retreated again, through a granary and into a kind 
of wood room. Here a bundle of fagots disobligingly fell 
down as he passed, making just clatter enough to direct 
the pursuers aright. 

“T sure am out of luck!’’ conceded Adam Breede in 
disgust, and cautiously tried the hasp on a door the smell 
from the keyhole of which betokened vinegar or wine. 

He entered this and found himself in a still darker room 
but with the shape of a wine press dimly outlined, and 
with guttered concrete floors with vats let into them. 
Adam knew the vats were there, for he stepped in one and 
found himself up to his knees in some fluid. 

“Champagne, most likely!’’ he grieved; “and I haven’t 
got a minute, and my feet don’t drink.” 

This floundering in the vat again made a noise sufficient 
to summon the boche hunters onward, and as Adam 
emerged from the vat and found his hands groping against 
a yet heavier door upon the farther side of this room he 
heard them stumbling forward over the fagot heaps, com- 
ing cautiously but chattering to each other in very good 
heart because they knew the object of their search was 
weaponless and unarmored even by clothes. 

This second door which Adam had encountered proved 
of less height than the other but of very heavy construc- 
tion, so that he could with difficulty manipulate the huge 
oaken hasp or swing the ponderous affair upon its hinges. 
When it did yield a rush of cold air came out, heavy with 
a perfume that was more delicate and more appealing than 
the sweetish odor of the pressing room. 

“The wine cellar!” breathed Adam excitedly, and 
hastily stepped within. A wine cellar, especially if it was 
of any size, should afford wondrous nooks and hiding 
places, and somewhere in it there might be a ventilating 
shaft through which one could climb to safety. 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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Peppermint 
Cloves 
Cinnamon 
Wintergreen 
Licorice 


Dainty Bits of Flavored Sweetne 
Packed in Pocket Size 


Here is old fashioned sugar candy made a new fashion 
way by an exclusive process. 


Just pure cane sugar pulverized to powdered fineness al 
flavored with the purest of peppermint, wintergreen, cinn 
mon, cloves and licorice. 


Not “‘Hard Boiled’”’ 


These natural sugar. mixtures are not cooked, or boiled to detra 
from their original texture and true flavor. 


They are pressed by high powered machines into delicious conte 
tions—solid thru and thru. Packed pocket size in aluminum foil, | 
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RAS cock te AROMINTS satisfy the craving for something sweet as does” 
—~ other candy, because they are just pure sugar and pure flav 
This purity makes them digestible. AROMINTS are t 
safe, beneficial candy for children. 


And you can eat them at all times and places wi 
. out offending good taste. 


a AK AROMINTS are for sale everywhere—five cents 
RON : package—five popular flavors. 
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ew Douglas Pastry 
For Those Who Like Pie 
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Pere is a new pastry confection—an irresistible pie. 
ts a Chocolate Custard Meringue—baked in a flaky 
mst—the final triumph of the pie maker’s art. You 
ake this delectable pie with Douglas Corn Starch by 
fs special recipe given on this page. You may have eaten 
nocolate Pie before, but never a pie like this. 
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Use Douglas Oil— made from 


Due to Douglas Quality L the heart of corn alone 


Get a package of Douglas Corn Starch before you make this pie. 
Success largely depends upon its super-fine quality. 


Made by an exclusive process, in a factory situated in the heart of 
the Corn Belt, from the finest grain that America can produce. 


Douglas Corn Starch is the basis of innumerable delicious des- ‘~.. 
serts, each doubly desirable because of high food value. * 


Douglas Corn Starch is rich in nutrition at a very reasonable cost, Make Your Salads With 
an important consideration when many foods are so high. Douglas Oil 


Also use Douglas Corn Starch mixed with flour when you make 
cake, to give lightness and fineness of texture. Use it as thicken- 
ing for sauces, soups and gravies. 


The special Book of Douglas Recipes, compiled by experts, ex- 
plains the value of Douglas:Corn Starch and supplies new recipes. 
Originally published to sell for 50c, it is free for a limited time to 
users of Douglas Products, if you mention your grocer’s name. It 
also contains some original recipes made with Douglas Oil, the super- 


quality oil for salad, shortening and frying. Use Douglas Oil for 
Shortening 


Order Douglas Corn Starch and Douglas Oil from your grocer. 
If he hasn’t ‘‘Douglas Brand”’ in stock, write us giving his name and 
address and we will see that you are supplied. 


Douglas Chocolate Pie Meringue 
Whites of 2eggs 1% teaspoon baking powder 
4 tablespoons sugar 
Beat whites until foamy. Add baking powder and beat 
until stiff. Add sugar gradually, beating constantly, 


2% tablespoons Douglas Corn Starch 
1 cup sugar 14 teaspoon salt 2 eggs 
2 cups milk 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 tablespoon Douglas Oil 


2 ounces chocolate or 4 cup cocoa Crust 

ee Scald 11% cups milk in double boiler; 1% cups flour 14 cup Douglas Corn Starch 

a add sugar, chocolate, salt, and Douglas 1 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon baking powder ; : 

Oil. Add 14 cup of cold milk to Douglas 4% cup Douglas Oil 4% cup water (about) Both for Shortening and Frying 
Corn Starch and beaten egg yolks; mix Mix dry ingredients thoroughly. Makea well incenter D ] O 1 
well and add to first mixture, stirring and pour Douglas Oil and water into it. Toss flour — LVougias Ut 
to prevent lumping. Cook 20 minutes about with a fork until thoroughly mixed. Roll out to 
and add vanilla. desired shape. All material should be cold. 


DOUGLAS COMPANY, “azzfasterers of General Offices: Cedar Rapids, lowa 


New York, 15 Park Row Boston, 50 Congress St. Chicago, 363 W. Ontario St. Philadelphia, 10 Chestnut St. (165 A) 
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Hem owas en atteT \ 


You can make your home so attractive! 


Acme Quality Paints and Finishes put the 
sunshine into the darkest corners of your 
home. What can be more joyous than to feel 
that every room is a good place to be; that 
every bit of furniture is a delight to the eye! 
All that comes close to helping make home 
more than just a name and a place to sleep! 
So little time and so little expense is involved 


in spreading Acme Quality brightness. You 
yourself can do many successful home jobs, 
while your decorator will surely endorse Acme 
for more important work. Acme Quality Paints 
and Finishes are prepared to meet every home 
demand, giving a most satisfactory finishing 
touch to home decorating. There is a special 
Acme Quality kind for every surface. 


PASENGES 2&7 


To make your enthusiasm for beautifying all the 
keener we publish two helpful booklets— ‘‘Acme Paint- 
ing Guide” and ‘‘Home Decorating.” The first tells 
you everything you’ll want to know about any work 
you'll want done; the decorating book offers helpful 
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suggestions for the refinishing of the thousand and one 
surfaces about the house that are constantly becoming 
worn and shabby. If your dealer’s supply of these 
valuable booklets has been exhausted, write us. We 
will send them without cost. 


° \ 


oO HAVE AN  @& 
ACME QUALITY SHIEL 


For the many “‘touching-up” jobs: 
the house, keep always on hand at k 
can each of Acme Quality Varnot 
varnish for floors, woodwork and 
ture; Acme Quality White Enam 
iron bedsteads, furniture, woodworl 
all similar surfaces; and, a quart of. 
Quality Floor Paint of the right co! 


ACME ,WHITE LE 


AND COLOR wo! 
Dept. A, DETROIT, M 


Boston Minneapolis Pitts 
Toledo Birmingham Dall 
Lincoln Portland Be 
Chicago St. Louis Cinc 
Nashville Fort Worth Top: 


Spokane Salt Lake City 


tinued from Page 115) 
Adam stood a moment peering 
rkness he heard a muttered ex- 
nd a splash behind him, and 
a boche had slipped into the 
floundering in it. However, 
ng one’s grunt of dismay gave 
shout, and in a moment all of 
down upon their knees guzzling 
vine. The Marine could hear them 
nd grunting like hogs over swill. 
minutes they’ll drink themselves 
d I'll take four prisoners;”’ prom- 
am to himself. 
e boches were more cunning and 
macious than that. After wetting 
ers of throat lining, as it were, 
once more to the business of 
nd capture. 
ending from his cellary darkness 
e pursuit had begun once more he 
‘da tactical maneuver sharply to the 
ut experienced a dizzy sensation as 
ed solid ground no longer under 
ind himself dropping into space. 
was a short one, mercifully—no 
six feet—and he brought up 
ash at the bottom of some stairs 
ridently to a subcellar. His head 
ump that left star shells hanging in 
‘and Adam’s consciousness of just 
as happening retired to some obser- 
st a long way off, so that he knew 
when his pursuers entered the 
ve him and began groping for- 
ing themselves a like fate with 
oving straight ahead. 
or old bean!’ murmured Adam, 
head in his hands and then 
his other sore spots tenderly. 
ion rather than self-pity was in- 


he steps, listened momentarily to 
sounds on ahead in the dark- 
in an instant was out of the door 
g it to with a heavy jar as the 
ell into place behind it. 
darn you,’’ he was panting, 
| detain you for a while,” when a 
crashed down upon him. 
the dark the blow glanced, and 
turning adroitly struck out into the 
d grappled with something that 
promptly with him. Together 
wrestled backward across the old 
or and together they splashed 
ine vat again, but with Adam 
-like till he was on top, when 
ined a hold upon his antagonist’s 
he held him under till a stream of 
bubbles and gradually weakening 
esuggested that victory was about 
mme his. Then he hauled his prisoner 
p and gasping, and dragged him 
‘the wood house, past the pigsties 
cow stable into the fullest light of 
the open courtyard. 
yection here revealed that Adam had 
ied a weak and undersized man who, 
ighly pummeled and three-quarters 
d, presented a spectacle so sorry 
ie victor could take little pride in his 
i but flung the fellow down by the 
‘d turned to recover his gun and his 
m. The gun was there right enough, 
ie garments had disappeared. 
bw many Heinies have I got shut up 
it dungeon —two or three?”’ Adam 
ygated of the prisoner or anything 
dout that might deign to answer, at 
me time perking his ear to listen to 
in, faint, far-off and smothered, echo- 
ym the caverned recess in the hillside 
1 the winery—a din of shouts, curses, 
ing gun butts and the occasional 
tage of discharged rifles, but all so 
d by distance and thicknesses of pon- 
s oak that in the general atmosphere 
sing sound that filled the firmament 
horizon to horizon it would have 
‘d the notice of any who did not have 
reason for expecting it. . 
han about a solid week to batter 
iere unless one of ’em’s got a bomb 


| oe and chances are strong they 
or they’d have let it go before 
Teflected Adam contentedly; and 
he surveyed the place where his cloth- 
id been displayed and now was not. 
ng remained of it except the sundered 
rments. 
enired my duds!” he exclaimed 
, and paused now to survey him- 
blanket, once dry and comforting, 
e-soaked. He took it off and found 
nd shivering body taking on a 
ue from the crimson wine. 
retrieved the wooden galoshes 
barn, urged thereto by the harsh- 
e pebbles under his tender soles. 


y the circumstances. Silently he’ 
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“There’s foot comfort anyway,” he philos- 
ophized, ‘‘if you can call it that when each 
one of ’em weighs a ton.” 

With the two separate parts of his draw- 
ers he next fashioned himself a piece of field 
equipment like to that of Kipling’s Gunga 
Din, ‘‘nothin’ much before, an’ rather less 
than ’arf o’ that be’ind,’”’ but nevertheless 
sufficient to satisfy his native modesty 
somewhat. \ 

“Where'd they go, Heinie, these duds of 
mine?”’ he demanded of his cowering pris- 
oner, kicking him into alertness of mind as 
he made a comprehensive gesture toward 
his own unsheathed ribs and the places on 
the barnyard furniture where his garments 
had hung to dry. 

The little boche appeared to understand, 
but there was no hint of humor in his 
frightened eyes as his glance confessed 
that he recognized his captor’s plight. 
He jabbered something incomprehensible 
oa waved his hand out the gate and up the 

ill. 

‘‘Souvenired by somebody up the hill, 
eh?” interpreted Adam. ‘Well, I sure 
can’t go back without my duds. Lead me 
to ’em, Jerry—but lead me careful, bo!” 

And the breechclouted soldier of the sea 
made warning menace with his bayonet, 
whereat the little man nodded quick sub- 
missive understanding, and avoiding the 
open farm gate led the way through a broken 
piece of wall into a bypath that meandered 
through bushes round the back of the farm 
buildings and up the hill again. 

“T have a distrust of paths,’ said Adam 
after a few minutes, and waved his man 
off into the bushes. Here noiseless progress 
was so slow that they must have consumed 
ten minutes in going one hundred yards. 

“Halt!” commanded Adam suspiciously. 
“What's that I hear?” i 

It was evident that the bedraggled little 
prisoner heard something also, for an odd, 
wondering light appeared in his beady ro- 
dent eyes. 

“Singing, by jiminy! Deutschland iiber 
Alles, huh? Golly, but it get’s my nanny 
how you Heinies can sing when we're lick- 
ing you every day. You must like getting 
licked.” 

It was not necessary to presume that the 
prisoner understood these observations of 
Adam, but the puzzled expression con- 
tinued upon his face. Adam meanwhile 
continued to work forward toward the sing- 
ing, though with natural increase of cau- 
tion, until at length the surmounting of the 
ridge brought to view upon its farther side 
a small amphitheaterlike hollow. It was 
from this that the raucous yodling pro- 
ceeded. 

“Heinie!’”’ whispered Adam sharply, “‘if 
you emit a single yip I’ll let my toadsticker 
plumb through your commissary.” 

The little man’s demeanor bore abundant 
witness that he comprehended the gravity 
of the situation, whether he grasped the 
exact significance of the words that had 
been addressed to him or not. He flattened 
motionless and silent on the ground as 
betokening that his was a subdued and 
conquered soul from whose mind resistance 
or betrayal or strategic maneuver of escape 
was the farthest possibility. 

Using the boche’s body as some slight 
additional bulwark—a sort of parapet, as 
it were—Adam raised his head cautiously 
and peered over through the narrow space 
between the top of the prisoner’s back and 
the bottom fringe of the leafy screen formed 
by the bushes above him. 

“Dancing!” exclaimed Adam in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘DoI see what I see, or don’t I?” 

What he seemed to see was a circle of 
boches, perhaps half a dozen in number, 
with twining arms upon each other’s shoul- 
ders, executing a grotesquely hilarious 
dance while they sang lustily with heads 
rolling and voices soaring high. 

The little boche prisoner after a moment 
could not resist his own curiosity. He, too, 
lifted his head and peered cautiously. Then 
a shouted word caught his ear, his small 
body stiffened excitedly and he listened the 
more intently, after which he turned to his 
captor with a whispered string of excited 
stutterings that the Nebraskan could no 
more understand than so much Esperanto. 

“‘What’s eating him now do you guess?’”’ 
speculated Adam. ‘‘Same thing as them, I 
gamble. Heck! This must be the Kaiser’s 
birthday. The big stiff! Wonder they 
wouldn’t send us word? Then we could 
all have celebrated together. . Cold! 
Gosh! I must be having a chill!” 
Adam, plentifully scratched by the bushes 
through which he had been creeping and 
plentifully doused with icy drippings from 
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still wet branches, was violently reminded 
of his garmentless condition. 

“T’ve got to have my duds pretty soon,” 
he chattered, “or I’ll be having the Ru- 
mania. Six boches! One Marine ought to 
be good enough for six boches, even on the 
Kaiser’s birthday; especially if I can get 
between them and their guns before they 
finish singing Meet Me by the C-c-c-cow- 
shed, K-k-kaiser! Come along, Heinie!” 

Adam was for stepping out of the bushes 
and skipping daringly down the hill, when 
the appearance of a marching platoon of 
men dragging machine guns after them 
halted him. 

“Too many for me,”’ he admitted mod- 
estly; ‘‘and too populous round here any- 
way. Come on, Heinie, we’ll suspend the 
quest of our pants and prospect round a 
bit. When I see as many Jerries as that in 
front of me I’m not exactly panting for 
pants anyway.” 

Once more motioning his prisoner to 
precede him Adam headed into the denser 
brush and began to think of making for his 
own lines. 


It was about this same time that Corporal 
Thatcher and Private Higgins ended suc- 
cessfully the first leg of their scout by crawl- 
ing almost into each other’s arms amid 
the ancient accumulation of rocks and brush 
at the nearly inaccessible foot of the be- 
headed pine tree, 

“See anything of Adam?” inquired the 
corporal, first off, 

“No. You?” 

“Nup; not a single red hair of him,” 
replied Thatcher, shaking his head gravely. 
Then he took a long careful survey of 
the brush-covered side hill with its crescent- 
shaped indentation upon one slope of which 
he had just advanced by a series of the 
most patient and painful self-effacing move- 
ments of which he had been capable. “‘ Well, 
Hig,’’ he inquired after a moment, reverting 
by the change in his tone to the general 
situation in which they found themselves, 
“what do you make of it?”’ 

“Tm puzzled,” admitted Higgins. 
““There’s a bunch of the cleverest machine- 
gun positions I ever saw down there, double 
pits, every one of them, perfectly camou- 
flaged, and echeloned as neat as you ever 
saw, one drawing in behind the other’as 
they extend back up the hill till there isn’t 
a leaf or a blade of grass that couldn’t be 
whipped to shreds from ’em.” 

“Tt’s the same layout on my side,’’ de- 
clared the corporal. ‘‘ The position’s deadly. 
But what puzzles you?” 

“Why, they’re empty. There’s not a 
gun in ’em—not a man in ’em. There 
never has been. They prepared the surest 
death trap I ever saw, and then they went 
off and left it. There’s something phony 
about it, Thatch.” 

“T think so,’’ agreed the corporal. 
“They’re empty on my side, too, but I’m 
not so sure they’ve gone off and left ’em. 
Building those pits was an engineer job. 
It was done this morning; they’re just 
through, and the gunners might be off tak- 
ing a sleep somewhere, and ——”’ 

“Whist!”’ warned Otto. 

Thatcher’s voice was instantly hushed 
and the two men crouched motionless and 
listening while the sound of clumping feet 
on the rocky hillside trail came over to 
them, accompanied by the grate of grinding 
steel on granite. 


“You’re right, corp,’’ whispered Otto, * 


whose position afforded him the first view. 
““There’s an M. G. company going in now, a 
hundred of ’em, dragging their guns behind 
them.” 

“For God’s sake!’’ gasped Thatcher as 
the significance of the movement dawned 
onhim. ‘‘Ourattack must have been tipped 
off to them,’ he reasoned after a moment 
in hollow tones of pain and chagrin. 

“Fifteen minutes after the second bat- 
talion starts up that hollow—with all those 
machine guns in position—there won’t 
be any second battalion,” moaned Otto 
hoarsely. 

“You're right, bo,’’ announced Corporal 
Thatcher, speaking with solemn delibera- 
tion as he visioned the picture: At two- 
thirty this afternoon the magnificent second 
battalion, still eight hundred strong after 
the heavy fighting of last night and this 
early morning, entering the woods bravely, 
buoyantly, determinedly—and then, fifteen 
minutes later, those woods carpeted with a 
new and terrible kind of autumn colors; 
carpeted with the yellowish hue of khaki 
and crimsoned with running splashes of 


- vital red. A tear forced itself from the 


corporal’s eyes—eyes not given to tears. 
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“You're right, buddy.” In moments of 
extreme emotion it is the human instinct 
to disregard barriers of rank and get as 
close to the fellow man as possible. ‘‘ You’re 
right.” MV 

But another idea had now obtruded itself 
upon the mind of Private Higgins. 

“Thatch,” he whispered, ‘“‘Thatch’— 
twice, as if to detach the mind of the cor- 
poral surely from all other considerations— 
“‘we’re cut off. We can’t get back.” 

The corporal was silent for another in- 
terval. 

“S right,” he concurred presently. ‘We 
can’t.” 

“L-1-1-look at ’em!” groaned Otto again, , 
as a second company of machine gunners 
appeared on the other side of the rock, also 
filing at an angle into the woods on the left. 

Corporal Thatcher observed this newest 
manifestation of enemy intent calmly. 

“Otto,” he announced, ‘‘we have got to 
get back. Got to!” 

Higgins regarded his corporal with grave 
approval. 

““We have,’’ he responded laconically. 

“So our artillery can just about set these 
woods on fire with thermite,’’ elaborated 
Thatcher. “They can’t use gas because 
we've got to go through ourselves in a few 
minutes, but if we get ’em the right coérdi- 
nates on the map there won’t be anything 
left of these fellows but cinders when the 
second battalion starts over.” 

The corporal drew out his map and bent 
over it, compass in hand, completely ab- 
sorbed for the moment with indicating the 
machine-gun positions thereon with the 
most careful accuracy. 

“Fire’s getting heavier,” commented 
Otto, cocking his ear as if to screen out the 
near-by clatter and grate of iron-shod heels 
and steel gun runners on the rocky paths 
below them. 

The upper air was indeed full of sound. 
It thundered from horizon to horizon and 
back again, while a kind of brassy haze 
hung beneath the drifting clouds. 

“Been getting heavier ever since we 
started,” affirmed the corporal. 

But besides that distant roll of thunder 
there was, immediately overhead, the sound 
of shrieking, moaning, sizzling shell, the 
departures singling themselves out from the 
arrivals unmistakably to the practiced ear. 

“And it’s getting heavier every minute 
now,” he continued, folding up his map. “‘It 
sure listens like Fritz was trying to burn 
up all the powder he’s got in this one day.” 

“And nutty Bill said the war was going 
to end at eleven,’’ remembered Otto with 
irony. 

Thatcher smiled derisively. ‘‘It’s twenty 
minutes to eleven now,” he noted. 

“How do we get out?” inquired Otto. 
“Got a plan?” 

“No! Bust. out!”’ said Thatcher sen- 
tentiously. 

“T suppose you’re going to wait till these 
fellows get by, at any rate,” suggested Otto, 
slyly puncturing his corporal’s tones of 
bravado as he nodded toward the machine 
gunners still trickling by. 

“We might as well let ’em pass, I reckon,’’ 
answered Corporal Thatcher, though un- 
smiling and taciturn now, his face taking 
on that expression of black solemnity which 
most men wear under circumstances like 
those in which the corporal and the private 
found themselves. 

At length the file did pass. 

“Now we've got to look out for strag- 
glers,”’ warned Thatcher; ‘“‘some darned 
busybody leutenant or captain trailing 
along behind.” 

“There he goes,”’ observed Otto as some 
kind of officer, attended by noncoms and 
an orderly, clumped past, plucking at his 
fierce mustaches fiercely. ‘‘Always look 
like they’re on parade before the looking- 
glass, don’t they?” 

“Now,” ordered Thatcher after a re- 
spectful interval, ‘‘you cover the crest there 
with your rifle while I cross the trail, and 
I’m not going to be long about it either. 
Then I’1l flop and cover the crest while you 
hop over.” 

This maneuver was completed success- 
fully. 

“Work to the left is my program,” an- 
nounced the corporal; “‘down the hill to 
the left. We ought to be able to squeeze 
through somewhere and beat it while the 
beating is good.” 

“Sounds as good as anything,”’ conceded 
Higgins, though a trifle gloomily, and fol- 
lowed his corporal, whose manner of going 
forward was one adopted closely from the 
serpents of the earth. 

(Concluded on Page 123) 
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rocky and wind-swept shore—you need a lighthouse to show 
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continuous motor truck sched- 
ules throughout 1919, and the years 
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a guarantee of these three essential truck re- 
quirements — surplus power, ability for con- 
tinuous performance on all roads and grades, 
and economical operation. 


Every Kissel dealer is virtually a transporta- 
tion expert. See him. Literature on request. 


Send for preliminary details of the new %4-ton 
‘General Delivery’’ truck. 


Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 
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‘m wearing my tummy clean out,” 
,ted the corporal himself after a little. 
yy crawled steadily forward, with 
pauses for minute and painstak- 
ation. 

” gasped Otto in the midst of one 
and all but obliterated himself in 


s the matter with you?” de- 
his superior officer impatiently. 
saw a naked Hun.” 

aked? ” 

looked like September Morn. Noth- 
1 but his helmet.” 

‘ell, that’s no reason to be so scared. 
+ more afraid of one with his clothes 


| 

ut he had his gun. He was sneaking 
; through the brush like he’d seen us, 
ie had a potato masher in his hand, 
ridy to lob over. Gosh, Isee him now!” 
‘ive me a squint.” 

jo yielded his post of observation be- 
(a stump, and the corporal peeping 
7 also discerned the naked body, 
sing white through apertures in the 
1 of branches, though the upper part 
/ torso and the face were screened from 


‘inny-looking brutes, aren’t they?” 
«mmented. ‘‘ Don’t know that I ever 
1 uglier pair of legs than those.” 


Hl 


}he coming any closer?” 
—standing still. Stock-still.’”’ 
Id put a bullet through his heart 
e’d think it was somebody kissed 
—curtains!” 

d bring the whole show down on 
owned the corporal. ‘‘Not on your 
; we don’t shoot till we have to.” 
be he don’t see us after all,” specu- 
the lively minded Otto. 

1, there’s two of ’em. The other’s 
s clothes on all right. He’s kind of 
ing ahead of the first guy.” ° 

ling? What are they so careful to 
‘out of sight for behind their own lines? 
more than I can see.”’ 

ey’re stalking us all right,’’ gloomed 


ner. 
aybe, but I don’t believe they see us 
urged Otto, worming in where he 
d observe the figure. “‘The way 
i y’s turned he’s looking in the other 
ion.” 
ell move off very careful,’ decided 
rporal.- “You start and I’ll cover 
Tf his gun comes. up we know we're 
Tl pump him full. Then we’ll hop 
for it—fight for it—any old thing 
f us gets through with the info 
this M. G. ambush.” 
wormed six feet onward with the 
al watching the visible portion of the 
igure like a hawk. 
don’t move,”’ whispered Thatcher. 
be it’s a statue—one of these poetical 
the French are always sticking 
d in out-of-the-way places.’ 
Inly they’re beautiful,” reasoned Otto. 
is fellow certainly has got the knottiest 
‘Til cover him now and you come on. 
enow—there—he’s moved! He’s turn- 
-He’s going back up the hill. Naked, 
a except for a G string round his 
le! Well, if that don’t get me!” 
<eep your head down,” ordered the 
oral shortly as Otto in the excess of his 
sity forgot himself somewhat. 
1e two men crouched and crawled on- 
| steadily, from rock to rock, from 
et to thicket, progressing ever down- 
, and ever obliquely to the left and 
rd a salient where the last of these 
ished machine-gun positions joined 
0che front line. 
4 you ever hear such artillery fire in 
our born days?” inquired Otto as they 
ed to breathe and he lifted his eyes to 
verberating heavens. 
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“T didn’t think it could be heavier than 
it was a quarter of an hour ago, but it sure 
listens like it. Why, the ground is shaking 
under me—that is, unless, by gum—”’ he 
interjected with a burst of candor—“un- 
less it’s just me trembling.” 

“Five minutes’ artillery preparation. 
Heck! They’re giving us five hours. If 
they’ll only put some of it in the right place! 
What time have you got?” 

“Five to eleven. Hum! That last M. G. 
trench is about thirty yards over there, 
isn’t it? It looks empty. Maybe we’ve 
beat ’em to it. If we have, Otto ” 

Corporal Thatcher’s sentence ended in a 
great gulp, which of itself showed how 
deeply he had despaired and how greatly 
he dared now for a moment to hope. 

Their position was at the rear of and 
slightly above the short shallow trench, but 
as they looked a knot of boche helmets 
suddenly appeared above the parapet. 

“No use!’”’ the corporal ejaculated with 
a kind of choke in his voice. 

The reéntry of despair into the human 
heart after momentary departure affects 
different men differently. It affected Otto 
now to an attempt at dolorous humor. 

“Oh, saddest words of tongue or pen—it 
might have been,” he said. 

But the corporal getting a fresh grip 
upon himself was grimly thoughtful. Be- 
yond the machine-gun position on the left 
was a road—a road that led straight down 
to where the corporal and Otto so much 
desired to go—a road that was apparently 
cunningly screened from observation by 
skirting brush; but both men knew the 
boche mind well by this time, and the 
details of much of his strategy. They knew 
it was a thousand to one that road was 
covered, so that even if they gained it a 
spurt of death would greet them. No; if 
they escaped it must be through a breach 
in this echeloned formation of double 
machine-gun pits. 

“We might turn back and try to make 


it between the second pit and the third,” 


suggested Otto. -“I thought the distance 
there was a little wider.” 
“Try it, then,’’ ordered Thatcher shortly. 
Ottoreversed himself and begantosquirm 
back, then stopped abruptly. 

““Thenaked boche!” he whispered. “‘He’s 
behind that rock there, looking down. He’s 
looking right at us.’ 

“We ought to shoot him, the depraved 
cuss!’’ decided the corporal. 

“That’s what I say, blast him!’ mut- 


. tered Otto desperately. ‘This whole situa- 


tion is getting on my nerves.’”’ And he took 
careful aim at the unsuspecting Adam 
Breede. 

“But we dassent,” reflected Thatcher. 
“We’retoo far back of theline. If weshould 
fire a shot here a whole platoon of these 
gunners would be on us in a minute. We 
wouldn’t have a chance to start a run for 
it even.” i 

Baffled and almost despondent they 
crawled back again. 

“Otto,’’ announced Thatcher solemnly, 
“this is a forlorn hope now. Our chance is 
to rush the last trench, lob over a couple of 
bombs, jump in with our bayonets and 
clean ’em up, then run for it straight ahead 
through the brush, figuring that one of us 
might ——” ; 

“Veh,” interrupted Otto, eager for defi- 
nite action of any sort. ‘‘That’s it. 

“T’m a dead shot with a grenade at twenty 
yards,’”’ Otto remarked when they stopped 
crawling next. ‘‘We can’t be more than 
twelve now. I can hear ’em breathe al- 
most.” 

“You take the bunch on your side; I'll 
take these on my end,” directed Thatcher. 
“We'll pull the pin and count one—two— 
three, and let ’em have it. Remember, one 
of us has to get through, you know. Even 
if you’re shot through the heart, Otto, keep 
going, old boy. It’s the whole second bat- 
talion, you know.” é 

“You bet I know!” said Otto with the 
fervor of honest devotion in his tones. 
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The two men did what they had done 
before that morning and never previously 
in the war. They shook hands with each 
other. Then each drew out a shiny goose 
egg of steel and examined it solicitously. 

“Ready!” said Otto. 

“Pull!” Thatcher was just going to say, 
when a strange expression came over his 
face. He had heard the cackling of a hen 
near that barn way up there. 

“How still it is!” he exclaimed. 

“Still?” echoed Otto, and he lifted his 
face with a look almost of fright upon 
it. “Why—why—darned if it isn’t still, 
Thatch!” he stammered. ; 

In the sky above was a kind of far-distant 
rolling echo, a prodigious specter of a sound 
that died away slowly like the death rattle 
of a universe, but round them all was 
silence. There was not a voice of cannon, 
of trench mortar, of machine gun, of gre- 
nade—of anything. The two men. gazed 
at each other in a sort of soul hush. 

“What’s it mean?” demanded Otto. 

“Search me!” declared Thatcher, un- 
willing to admit the one thought that had 
instantly leaped into his mind. 

“Could it be the—the x 

“The armistice!”’ There. The corporal 
had jerked his thought out bluntly. 

“Then Bill Tait wasn’t lying, after all?’ 

The two men reached out and clutched 
each other violently. Then both faces 
in their bewilderment turned toward the 
trench, for something peculiar was happen- 
ing there. The men in it were in listening 
attitudes, awed as Thatcher and Higgins 
were awed, by this miracle of sudden si- 
lence. 

There was.a difference in their manner, 
however; they listened as if only to make 
sure of something, and then tossed off their 
helmets and began to dance and sing and 
shout. 

But at this juncture a flying nude figure 
bounded upon the parapet, and the aston- 
ished Otto and Thatch, still crouching in 
the bushes, heard a familiar voice shouting: 
“Kamerad, darn you! Kamerad!”’ 

For a moment the boche celebration was 
completely spoiled. With the song gasping 
dead in their throats the Jerries fell back in 
fear and amazement. from the astounding 
spectacle of Adam Breede and the threaten- 
ing menace of his brandished bayonet, as 


if they beheld an apparition. 


“Kamerad!’’ commanded Adam harshly, 
frowning and flourishing his shiny blade. 
“Kamerad!”’ 

Hands went up round him, and voices 
shouted ‘‘Kamerad,” but they were half- 
laughing voices, roaring, guffawing voices 
of men who after a brief consternation 
nudged one another and went off into peals 
of mirth as they saw the puzzled look grow 
on the face of their eccentric captor, a look 
which proved that he was not insane but 
merely laboring under a misapprehension. 

“Cut it out, Adam!” ordered Corporal 
Thatcher, coming forward to assume his 
responsibilities. ‘“‘It’s the armistice!” 

“Well, you sons of guns!’ exclaimed 
Adam in astonishment. ‘‘Where did you 
come from? Armistice! What the ——” 

“Tt went into effect at eleven o’clock— 
that’s three minutes ago,” explained the 
corporal in as matter-of-fact tones as he 
could command in view of the cataclysmic 
processes of mental adjustment through 
which he had just passed. “‘And now, why 
this September Morn stuff, Adam? Where 
are your clothes?” 

“Some boche souvenired ’em while I was 
taking a swim in a tank of champagne,”’ 
explained Adam briefly. “‘But, say!” 

Cheers and yells and songs and laughter, 
all in German voices, echoed from the 
woods, and the mystified expression on 
Adam’s face was increasing. ‘‘ What is this 
armistice stuff? What do you mean— 
armistice?” 

“War’s 
Thatcher. 

“The hell it is!” expostulated Adam in 
a high-keyed voice. ‘‘Why, I haven’t got 


over,’ responded Corporal 
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half through licking ’em yet—the dog- 
goned kameraders!”’ 

The tall nude young man gazed about 
him in supreme disgust. As the sounds of 
hilarity in the woods behind him increased 
his expression of disgust also increased. 

“Sounds like they thought they’d won 
the war,”’ he grumbled. 

“Don’t it?” assented Otto Higgins. 

But a timid touch on the arm recalled 
the attention of Adam to his duty toward 
his captive, who still followed him docilely, 
as a well-trained prisoner should. Now, 
with a meek deprecatory smile the runty 
boche pointed to his exuberant comrades 
and repeated the old jaw-breaking formula 
of incoherent, gutturals which he had tried 
so many times upon his captor in the last 
half hour. 

“Ho?” inquired Adam in sudden com- 
prehension. ‘‘The armistice? That what 
you been trying to tell me all this time— 
that the armistice was coming?” 

“Ja!” And the bland little Hun nodded 
amiably. 

“Well, get to blazes in there and enjoy 
yourself with the rest of ’em!” exclaimed 
Adam; and he skillfully planted his wooden 
shoe in such a way as to supply sudden 
transportation for the prisoner into the 
ditch with the other jocular celebrants of 
defeat. 

“TLet’s get out of here!’ directed 
Thatcher. “They make me sick—holding a 
jollification over getting the tar licked out 
of ’em. Blast ’em! I hate ’em worse now 
than I did before.” 

“Wait, I’ve got three prisoners up the 
hill,’ recalled Adam, hesitating. ‘‘But, no; 
I don’t want ’em now; and the little boche 
will remember to turn ’em loose, I reckon.” 

The three Marines stepped boldly out 
into the open road. What a change a few 
minutes had wrought! Death no longer 
lurked in the open spaces. Trees and cra- 
ters, heights and ditches, stumps and bowl- 
ders—had all alike become harmless. No 
death dropped down from the sky. None 
Ei up from the ground beneath their 
eet. 

Yet the men did not talk. They were 
rather solemn; and as they walked toward 
their own lines they noted that there was 
silence there as well. Just where the road 
opened on the grassy slope Charlie Younger 
and Bill Tait came hurrying to meet them. 

“Thank God, you’re back!” exclaimed 
Charlie. 

“That order of attack you found in my 
pocket had been superseded by the armi- 
stice,” Tait hastened to explain. 

“T’ve got that all figured out, Bill,” 
responded Thatcher a trifle sarcastically. 

But Charlie and Tait, once their anxiety 
had been relieved, had gone off into whirl- 
winds of laughter at the spectacle of Adam. 

“They picked you pretty clean, Breede,” 
Charlie taunted. 

“Oh, I’d have had ’em back all right, 
but the armistice came too darned soon,” 
he retorted. 

But it was plain that Adam was embar- 
rassed and ill at ease, and as they walked 
along blushes did not confine themselves 
to his face but chased themselves all over 
his body. 

Meanwhile Charlie was reciting hur- 
riedly to the whole party what he had 
learned at battalion headquarters of the 
terms of armistice. 

“Hold!” broke in Adam earnestly. “See 
Foch, Charlie, at once and get him to add 
one thing to all this list of material to be 
turned over. Have him add my pants. 
Just my pants will be enough. They can 
have the rest. And I’d like ’em now. I 
hate awful to walk down the company line 
this way.” 

Charlie winked at Thatch. Otto nudged 
Bill Tait. 

“ Adam’s sensitive about his legs,’’ whis- 
pered Tait. 

“T don’t blame him,” conceded Otto, 
taking occasion now to study them critically 
at closer range. 
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A number of small cavities already had formed in this young 
woman’s teeth. She wondered what the cause could be. . 


A friend advised her to make the Litmus Paper Test. She 


did so at once, and it was a mighty good thing that she did. For 
the paper turned pink and told her that she had ‘‘Acid-Mouth.” — 


Looking in the mirror, it was but natural for her to imagine 
what her teeth would look like late in life unless she checked — 
the sasteless, insidious acids that gradually weaken the enamel 
and expose the soft interior —/zhe very Life of a tooth—to the 
destructive action of germs. | 


This girl—now well on her guard—has a reliable dentist 
examine her teeth twice a year and uses Pebeco Tooth Paste 
regularly twice a day to counteract “‘Acid-Mouth.”’ ‘ 


Why is this girl’s experience of interest to youP Because 
you very likely have ‘‘Acid-Mouth.”’ i 


tooth decay. Your chances to escape “‘Acid-Mouth” would 
therefore seem to be only one in twenty, unless you take proper 
precautions to check the condition. ‘y 


What are proper precautions? Go see your dentist more often. 
Use Pebeco night and morning, because—as the Litmus Paper — 
Test will readily prove to you—it does counteract ‘‘Acid-Mouth.’ oy 


Pebeco Tooth Paste makes other just claims to popularity. ~ 
It whitens and brightens the teeth, improves the gums, increases _ 
the healthy flow of saliva, and endows the whole mouth with a 
delightful exhilaration. And its flavor is refreshingly undisguised. _ 
Send for Free Litmus Test Papers : 
- Place one of the blue Litmus Papers on your tongue. If it remains blue, ~ 
your mouth is free from an unfavorable acid condition. If it turns pink 
you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth.”” Prove this by brushing your teeth with Pebeco 
and making another test with a second paper. It will mot change color. © 
You can buy Pebeco Tooth Paste, with which to make the test, at the drug 
store where you trade regularly. Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere. — 


ste Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, Inc., 120 William Street, N.Y. _ 
Regularly | SOUR SIGN IS OUR BOND 2 


TOOTH PASTE 


% 
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specifi at assure 
Warmile fort ie small coal bills 


Whether you’re building, buying or renting—heating comfort 
and fuel economy are vitally important considerations. 


Engineers agree that steam is an ideal heating agent. But 
the best steam heating service in the world will not perform 
properly if its radiators wilfully waste fuel; refuse to give heat 
from end to end; hiss, leak, and hammer—because their air 
venting valves do not function as they should. 

Hoffman-equipped radiators give super-service—are 100% 
f efficient. A Hoffman-equipped radiator doesn’t hiss, hammer 
a | and gurgle. It doesn’t drip water over your floors and rugs, 


and perhaps ruin the ceiling below. 
Hoffman-equipped radiators save coal—they do not refuse to warm up, though 
the fire in the cellar is roaring, with the pressure-gauge hitting the high spots. 
Hoffman Valves permit every radiator in the house to get hot all over and 
stay so on low steam pressure. | Therefore, they make coal bills smaller. 


| together—Let’s 
‘tinue production 
insure prosper- 
\. S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR 

il. B. WILSON, Secy. 


Ask your Pay or steam heating contractor 
for his expert opinion—he knows. 


KS 
A Five Years’ Try a single sample Hoffman, Write for oo vy 
: Guarantee which will be mailed prepaid upon Our Booklet (s DP FAR 
E Hoffman Valves are sold with an receipt of $1. 90— Your steam heat- “More Heat from Less Coal.” It Sint } 
unqualified five years’ guarantee. ing contractor will ““Hoff-manize”’ describes in simple, non-technical 
If you are not completely satis- the rest of your system. language, what air-venting valves ( 
fied, return them to us through should do—and how Hoffmans 


the ‘dealer, for full purchase price. HOFFMAN SPECIALTY do it. 
COMPANY, Inc. 


512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


HOFFMAN VALVES 


rom less coal 
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*‘Royal’”’ durability gives 
extra years of service —ends the 
“trading-out’’ evil. ‘‘Royal’’ clear-cut type 

impressions stand out— prove the perfect 
presswork. . And ‘‘ Royal”’ versatility achieves 
correspondence, card and bill work with equal 
facility. That’s why big business standardizes 
on this typewriter of demonstrated efficiency. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


ypewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, N.Y. 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


; 


~ Chief European Office: 75 Queen Victoria Stréet, London, E. C2 


AIDE, the under housemaid at Belmont, was a 
y shy, diffident girl; so much so that, dressing for 
_ her evening out, she blushed at the sight of her 
nt new hat. She felt that if she had been pretty it 
ve been easy enough to carry off such a hat; but 
n’t pretty, like Edith, the parlor maid, and she 
‘She was not grand and dashing, like Mrs. Vaughan, 
ok; not elegant and graceful, like Emily, the head 
naid; not even black-haired and pale-faced or full 
ating sauce and impudenee, like Loo, the kitchen- 
“When chaffed she never had an answer ready; and 
thought of one afterward she was too timid to go 
and say it. 

> looked out of the window of her attic bedroom and 
red if Lyndhurst, the small house on the other side 
road, would ever let again. It was beginning to have 
by, war-battered aspect, in painful contrast to the 
| prosperity of Hill Road. Between the side walls 
dhurst and the villa next to it she had a fine view of 
ustering roofs of the suburb; and farther off she 
see the open country, and the main line of the South 
mn Railway, along which the troop trains had alread 
unning for nearly three years. ; 
een, at the bottom of Hill Road, was the corner round 
you plunged into traffic, gayety, noise—trams and 
ses passing by; the big public houses, shops, 
a theaters—life! It was at this corner that young 
sed to hang about, waiting for the young ladies of 
oad on their evenings out. But no young man had 
ted there for Adelaide. 

ing of the corner she felt almost too shy to face 
cially in her new hat. But it was her evening out, 
had to go out. Presently she had sidled round the 
and was in the crowd of the big street. In spite of 
4% nobody took the least notice of her; she might 
jbeen invisible; and gradually she became less self- 
ous and more capable of enjoying her promenade. 
time she had reached the third picture palace and 
anding outside it looking at the posters and the 
aphs she had quite forgotten herself. 

an of Arc: The film that aroused a nation.’”’ She 
aping at the highly colored portrait of a young lady 
or on a white horse. ‘‘ Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
Do not miss it. It has moved young and old, on 
ides of the Atlantic. You cannot see it and go away 
same as you were before.”’ 

‘did that last bit mean? Adelaide raised her 
hand and felt her hat, with a return of uneasiness. 
hen the young soldier spoke to her. 

g inside?” 

pardon?”’ said Adelaide, almost fainting from the 
mess of this surprise attack. 

passed the remark, whether you were going in to see 


” 


m’t mind if you don’t. Shall us?” 
aide was speechless. 

me on then,” said the soldier, and he led her through 
| to the pay box. 

ot my purse,” said Adelaide, finding her voice in the 
sness of the danger. 

‘ treat.” 

‘yh, no—please!”’ 

had done it, paid for both; and next moment he was 
ng her firmly by the arm, guiding her through the 
ess, keeping her off many toes that she would other- 
shave martyrized, preventing her from sitting on a 
ge gentleman’s lap, and finally depositing her in an 
pied seat side by side with himself. Her heart was 
wildly, her thoughts were in a whirl. She was out 
soldier, being stood treat to the pictures! Breathing 
ie peered toward the stage. 

the end of a prairie sketch. As usual the sheriff 
posse were arriving at a gallop. They released the 
ound to the tree, and the lights went up; and Ade- 
| saw the closely packed audience, and glanced at 
toldier. He was sun-burned, young, fair-haired. 

ar nougat,” said a brightly dressed girl attendant 
along the gangway with a small tray of boxes. 
" nougat. Nougat bits. Very sweet. Nice nutty 


‘shillings. Thank you.” ; 
you eat that stuff?” asked Adelaide, determined to 
nversation. ~ 

but I expect you do.’”’ And he handed her the box 
weets. 

no! I couldn’t think—I can’t allow ——’ 
mammon. Don’t be huffy about it. Why not? I 
no offense.” 


’ 


THE 


Adelaide to her indescribable surprise saw that he was 
blushing. And a wonderful but very comfortable idea 
flashed into her mind: Could it be possible that he was 
almost as shy by nature as she was? 

“T’m not offended,” she hastened-to assure him. “I 
think it’s very kind of you; only ——” 

“That’s all right then.’’ And he smiled at her. “I’m on 
leave, Iam. I saved up for it.’’ 

The lights went down, and a brief exhilarating interlude 
entitled The Runaway Motor Car was vividly presented. 
Adelaide sucked her sweets, laughed at the runaway car 
until she nearly choked. When the lights went up again 
the soldier was wiping tears from his eyes. : 

“T do like a laugh,”’ he explained as he slowly recovered 
his composure. “‘My name’s Budd—Dick Budd: You 
haven’t told me your name yet.”’ 

“My name’s Cross—Ad’laide Cross,’ said Adelaide, 
carefully imitating the formula. 

“T’m out in France, with my battalion. The Sixteenth 
Battalion.” 

“Tt’s dreadful out there, isn’t it?” 

“No; it’s right enough.” 

“You say that, but I don’t expect you mean it.” 

*Q’ course I do!’”? And he looked hard at her, as though 
not understanding why she should doubt his word. 

“‘Were you always a soldier—I mean, before the war?’’ 

“No; I was in a warehouse.” 

Never in her life had Adelaide experienced such a se- 
quence of pleasurable sensations—delicious flutter of ex- 
citement, laughter, sucking sweets; and now an unforced 
flow of conversation; a swiftly evoked mysterious sym- 
pathy that made companionship joy, that destroyed bash- 
fulness. 

“When it’s over what will you do—go back into busi- 
ness?”’ 

“Not me, Ad’laide. No, I shall go out to the colonies.” 

* Then the lights went down again and the piece of the 
evening began. 

One was introduced to a charming American girl who 
had dressed fora fancy ball as Joan of Are. In this cos- 
tume she showed herself to her elder brother, a man of con- 
siderable position under the Government, who expressed 
admiration of the attractive costume by face and gesture, 
and finally asked her a simple question in large plain hand- 
writing: 

‘“Who was Joan of Arc?”’ 

No question could have been more opportune; for most 
of the audience, including Adelaide, were anxious for infor- 
mation on the point. 

The young lady replied to him with a concise written 
statement; and time being permitted for it to soak into 
the audience all became duly seized of the historical or 
traditional fact with regard to the Maid of Orleans. 

The elder brother immediately changed the conversa- 
tion, becoming frowningly serious and saying to his sister: 

“<The war is not going well. There are too many sleepers. 
I despair of waking them.” 

Then after the ball the young lady went about America 
on a white horse with a banner, and woke the sleepers. 
Everybody flocked to the banner. The women as well as 
the men—both sexes could help. 

But this was not all. Next one saw her in the war itself. 
She had traveled the horse; and on its back in France she 
did remarkable things. The generals trusted her more and 
more, and when they had given her full powers she fairly 
got the Huns on the run. But at length the routed com- 
mander in chief of the enemy by subterfuge captured her 
and shot her as vengeance while the whole mob were hur- 
rying back to Berlin. Her last words flashed upon the 
screen: 

“IT do not die in vain. Those I have awakened will not 
sleep until the work is done.” 

Of course the unrolling of this drama took a considerable 
time; the film was a long one; intervals were allowed. 
During the intervals Adelaide talked volubly to her com- 
panion. Her face was flushed, her eyes glowed, her voice 
shook a little with emotion; she had been carried com- 
pletely out of herself. She was a different girl. But for the 
hat her fellow servants would not have recognized her if 
they had seen her chattering to the soldier. 

“Dick, is it like that out there?” 

“‘Well, I can’t exactly say I’ve seen such things myself. 
I been mostly in Flanders and down by Arras. I don’t 
quite follow how she got up so far like. Mostly the girls— 
you know, the ones in khaki as well as the nurses—aren’t 
allowed not to come up beyond the principal headquarters. 
I should have thought the military police would have 
stopped her.” 

“But the generals invited her—to save the situation.” 

SUN 

“Dick. Tell me true: Where the girls do get to—are 
they ever under fire?” 
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“You bet! They get shelled proper now and again. 
Why, you’ll see the nurses’ names in the lists.”’ 

“Then if a girl showed herself what Joan of Are showed 
herself?” 

Dick saw her home, right up Hill Road to the gate of 
Belmont, where they lingered, talking confidentially. It 
was a splendid summer night and Adelaide looked up at 
the moonlit sky wondering if the fine atmospheric condi- 
tions would tempt Hun raiders. Instead of thinking about 
the coal cellar as a refuge she imagined herself seated in a 
battle plane high up there waiting to drive off the intruders, 
She felt like a sleeper awakened; great thoughts stirred in 
her, 

“Ad’laide, you see I like you.” 

“T like you, too, Dick.” 

They promised to write to each other, and moved up the 
road a little way to exchange postal addresses that they 
scribbled in the shaded light by a lamp-post. 

“T shall come straight to see you next leave. I’d come 
again this leave if I wasn’t booked down home at Poole.”’ 

“You mayn’t find me here, Dick. But I’ll write and tell 
you wherever I go to.”’ 

““Promise—and kiss on your promise. 
Ad’laide.”’ 

“‘T like you, Dick. But, Dick, I shan’t never marry you 
unless I feel I’m worthy of you.”’ 

“‘Well, I haven’t gone so far as to ask you that, have 
I?” Then as if struck by an ungallant turn in these words 
or as if suddenly making up his mind he said with firmness: 
“But, you know, I want for us to be engaged like.”’ 

Adelaide answered not firmly of tone, for there was a 
little break in her voice, but with a decision of purpose that 
was unmistakable. 

“No, Dick, you go away from me free, an’ you’ll come 
back to me free. Think of your duty first an’ me after- 
ward. An’ remember my words: I shan’t never-consent 
to;marry you unless I feel in my own self I’m worthy of 

ou.” 

As Adelaide said these and other astounding things, 
trifling with an offer that would have seemed fantastically 
advantageous a few hours ago, she looked upward to the 
summer sky. Tears had cometo her eyes, and unconsciously 
she raised her hand, assuming the exact attitude of the film 
young lady during the delivery of that last speech, ‘“‘Those 
I have awakened will not sleep until the work is done.” 

“T shan’t change my mind, Ad’laide.” 

“Nor I mine. Good-by, dear.” 

And they hugged and parted. 

With the feel of his lips still on her face and the pressure 
of his arms still seeming to encircle her body Adelaide stood 
by the kitchen table at Belmont and talked to her fellow 
servants. 

“‘T don’t understand you,” said Mrs. Vaughan, the cook. 

“And I don’t understand you,” said Adelaide. “But I 
begin to. There’s many things in this house wants under- 
standing. The missis—Mrs. Carter—she’s easily under- 
stood. Keep the home fires burning. That’s to say, five 
able-bodied women who might be helping to win the war 
kep’ here to coddle and fuss over one idle woman—and her 
a widow too. Funny she and the dog would look if they 
met the enemy advancing round the corner!” 

“Oh, we’ve heard that tale before,’ said Edith, the 
parlor maid. 

“‘And much you’d have done to prevent it coming true! 
You take the dog out regular, don’t you, morning and eve- 
ning, in almost all weathers? And Mrs. Carter she gives 
you a blouse—one she’s tired of wearing—for your devo- 
tion to Bingo, doesn’t she? I understand that part of it. 
But I tell you, cook, and you, too, Edith—I tell the lot of 
you, I don’t understand how you’ve the face to carry on 
with it. And I don’t understand how you’ll look—but 
precious foolish, I guess—when the boys come home an’ 
ask you, some of ’em, what you’ve done to help the cause.” 

It was not. new; but coming from such a quarter it 
created a considerable sensation. In the old-fashioned 
melodramas an immense effect used to be produced when 
the supposed deaf, suddenly abandoning his disguise, defied 
and harangued the oppressors; and the effect of Adelaide’s 
outburst was essentially of the same character. She, the 
tongue-tied, the downtrodden, had found a voice and dis- 
closed herself as outrageously uppish in spirit. Surprise 
robbed her hearers of all power of repartee; for once it was 
they and not Adelaide who had no answer ready. No 
sauce or impudence came from Loo, not a flash from Emily; 
one after another they drifted away in crestfallen silence, 
leaving Adelaide seated on a corner of the kitchen table 
and negligently swinging by its strings the new hat. 

Mrs. Vaughan was the last to go, after bolting doors and 
locking cupboards. Yesterday she would have ordered 
Adelaide out of her kitchen before retiring herself. To- 
night she said: ‘‘Turn the lights off, please, when you come 
up.” (Concluded on Page 131) 


I like you, 
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CARLISLE CORD TIRES 


Uncanny Machines Build the Tire Carcass of Uncut 


Strands of Sturdy Rope breaking only at 235 Pounds 


MAGINE a tire built of continuous strands 

of sturdy rope, each strand insulated and 
separated from its neighbors, each strand under 
perfectly uniform tension, each strand tested 
for high tensile strength, each strand individ- 
ually inspected to detect the- slightest imper- 
fection. 


Imagine the strength of such a tire. Imagine 
its extreme resilience. The breaking resistance 
of the Carlisle Tire is more than 2000 pounds 
per square inch. Blowouts and all the usual 
run of tire troubles are almost wiped off the 


boards. 


Carlisle Tires are cool at 60 miles an hour, for 
their construction eliminates that old bogey, 
internal friction. 


No ordinary tire machines could build a Car- — 


lisle Tire. Special machines have been in- 
vented. They are faster than the old tire 
building machines and far, far more efhcient. 
They eliminate chance and reduce mistakes 
to the vanishing point. 


Even the curing of Carlisle Tires is done differ- 
ently. The finished tire is one homogeneous 
mass of rope and rubber. Tread separation 
and carcass friction are things of the past. 


Call on One of These Live Distributors 


cee. TEXAS, C. D. Freeman (El Paso Cycle 
FRESNO, CAL., C. P. Seeber; 


Co., In 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y¥., Binghamton Oil Refining GREAT FALLS, MONT., Northwestern Auto 


BOSTON, MASS., Dayton Tire Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Post & Lester Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Arthur W. Delaney 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., Barringer Garage Co. EUISTON 
CHICAGO, ILLS., C. J. Van Houten & Zoon 
COLUMBUS, O., Sherwood-Crippen Rubber Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, E. L. Bale Tire & Rubber Co. 
DENVER, COL., Cartwright Tire & Rubber Co. 


Supply Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA., Standard Auto Supplies Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN., Post & Lester Co. 
pany id Eien les The von Hamm- Young Com- 
t 
HOUSTON EXAS, Bering Tire & Repair Co. 
INDLANABOLIS IND., Gibson Company 
JOPLIN, MO., Kleinschmidt & Hemphill 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., Geo. H. Grabe 
Bou ey ELE, 1s James T. Short 


DES MOINES, IA., Diamond Tire & Supply Co. MANILA, P. te Teal & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH., Detroit Tire Co. 


M WAUKEE: ‘WI Ss. ,MilwaukeeTire and Supply Co. 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., Muskogee Tire Repair Co. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., P (@ 

NEW LONDON, CONN., Post & Lester Co. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Shuler Auto Supply Co., Inc. SE. 

EOE oaks Carlisle Sales Company, Inc., 237 W. 
58th St. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA,., Frederickson Tire Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., The Hainlen Co. 

PITTSBUR 

POCATELLO, IDAHO, Northwestern Auto Sup- 


ply Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Pacific Tire & Rubber Co. 
RENO, SE a Mcintosh Motor Sales Co. 
ROANOK ‘Motor Car Equipment Co. 
SALT PARE Gti, UTAH, Carlisle Tire Company 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, Central Tire Co. 


ost & Lester Co. 
SCRANTON, PA., Lackawanna Auto Co. 


SIOUX FALLS, S Brownell Co. 
SPOKANE,,. WASH., ‘W. S. Melcher 
STOCKTON, CAL., "Willard Hardware Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN,, Milton Rosen Co. © 
GH, PA., Miller & Woodward, Inc. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Union Supply 
TORONTO, ONT., CA 

WASHINGTON, D. C., L. G. Herriman 
WATERBURY, 'CONN., Post & Lester Co. 


Export—J. B. CROCKETT COMPANY, Inc., New York 


CARLISLE CORD TIRE COMPANY, Inc., Andover, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Tansey-Crowe Co. 
SAN JOSE, CAL., San Jose Auto Supply Co, 


ATTLE, WASH. aa Supply & Rubber Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Syracuse Auto Supply Co. 
TACOMA, WASH., Steam Supply & Rubber Co. 


Ca, - 
NADA, Hyslop Bros., Ltd. j 


WILKESBARRE, PA., Lackawanna Auto Co. 
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Nothing will move so easily, so accurately and with so little wear as a ball. Steel balls with 
race-ways are the scientific adaptation of these principles to modern efficiency requirements. 

No modern mechanical refinement approaches the ball bearing in the values it has brought 
to every industry. This is a proven fact. 

Important among these values is that of enduring strength, prolonging the fulsome capacities 
of any mechanism in which ball bearings are installed, far beyond the life of the machine, were 
they not a part of it. 

Economies resulting from the use of ball bearings are realized in power saved, decreased con- 
sumption of fuel, upkeep expense plus proportionate increased production. 

Ball bearings are the friction-eliminating factor you should seek in the machinery that works 
for you, whether it be in factory, car, home or garage. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn.” Detroit, Mich. 
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Torbensen Internal 
Gears have the nearest 
approachtoperfect rolling 
tooth action. Rolling con- 
tact consumes less power 
in friction than sliding 
contact does. This reduc- 
tion of friction cuts down 
the cost of gas and oil, and 
insures long life to gears. 
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Torbensen Powrlok in 
Torbensen Drive does the 
work of the conventional 
differential but eliminates 
its bad features. Powrlok 
drives through the wheel 
which has traction,instead 
of spinning the wheel 
which has lost its grip. It 
saves tires and prevents 
stalling or skidding in 
snow, mud or sand. 


Economy! 


There is one big reason why 
there are more Torbensen 
Rear Axles in service than 


any other type of truck axle— 


Torbensen Drive Saves Money A 


It saves gas and oil because the 
flow of engine power is through a 
very efficient form of gearing, and — 
there are no load strains on driving 
members. 


It saves on tires through the Tor- 
bensen practice of carrying the load 
on a forged I-Beam, which reduces 
rear axle weight by one-half. 

It saves on repairs. The Torben- 
sen is so simple and strong that it 
works efficiently with little atten- 
tion. All working parts are access- 
ible for quick adjustments and 
replacements. 

It saves time. The Torbensen is 
without defector weakness. Itstays 
on the job and doesn’t stall in mud, 
snow or sand, because the Torbene 
sen Powrlok delivers power to’ the 
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wheel that has traction instead of _ 


wasting power by spinning the 
wheel that has lost traction. 
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ht, cook,” said Adelaide. 

ry she gave notice, announcing as 
for departure that she felt a call 
ght out to the war. 


abeing shy and awkward had shown 
\to be slack and incompetent; so 
spite of the disgusting difficulties of 
jsed by this wretched war Mrs. Car- 
jnot doubt that she could secure a 
scond housemaid in Adelaide’s place. 
ia danger was that the fest of the 
ld might be upset. Anything to 
that. When one goes another fol- 
‘Stifling her pride and _ irritation, 
ire, Mrs. Carter spoke to the would-be 
(rin a tone of affectionate sympathy. 
Jaide, I honor the emotion that 
you, and I’ll say no more of my own 
» But with the best will in the world 
7’t know what you are undertaking. 
} me, you are not strong enough.” 
in of Arc,”’ said Adelaide, ‘‘was only 
sweak girl. Yet she drove the Eng- 
9; of France.” 
3; you don’t want to do that,” said 
ae “Now you’re talking like a 
rman. I don’t think you know your- 
yat you want.” 
Jyes I do!” said Adelaide. ‘‘I want 
;for the freedom of the world, and 
| snug abed and eat regular meals 
when half humanity’s starving and 
hom there was no more to be said. 
(ly thing was to get rid of her at once. 
jt leaving me as you do,”’ said Mrs. 
“without serving your month—you 
‘ourse without your money.” 
‘refer to go without my money,” said 
dle loftily. Within an hour she had 
( her trunk, and a taxicab stood out- 
te front door of Belmont. 
;od-by,”’ said Adelaide to her fellow 
ts. “You won’t never see me again.” 


aide tried to bea W. A. A.C.,. to be 
R. E. N., an A. 8S. C. M. T. C., a 

3 she tried for all the letters of the 
3; but everywhere she was rejected. 
ortunately for her, at this period 


t any more women for service with 
es in France. People at recruiting 
t Adelaide on to munitions; but 
‘she met with disappointment. 
ut skilled hands were required. 
where she was confronted with lists 
ted questions; and when she showed 
had no qualifications for war work, 


in waiting at table?” 

was a chance, possibly, of putting 
| a work-girls’ canteen; but even 
nce soon vanished. Besides, she did 
t to wash plates or sweep floors here 
; she wanted to get across the 
do great deeds in France. 

ad spent nearly all her savings; she 
not go home to her mother and father 
ltshire; mother would not under- 
why she had given up her situation, 
her was so old-fashioned a parent 
was no knowing what he might 
me if really angry. At last, driven 
ity, she accepted the offer of a 
servant’s place. 

er came from a lady whom she 
at some employment-committee 
businesslike, quick-speaking lady 
ss Finlayson, who led her into the 
y's office and addressed her with 
al briskness. 

accident it so happens that I am 
ed of a housemaid. Three kept— 
se and parlor. Happy, comfort- 


Qu 


prepared to take you at once— 
from last place proves satis- 


ly I was with,” said Adelaide, 
but give me afgood character— 
I simply can’t apply for it.” 


rities had decided that they did ° 
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Poor Adelaide explained all the circum- 
stances. She had left in order to enroll her- 
self in the army; she had spoken strongly 
on the duty of giving your life to your coun- 
try; they had attempted to laugh her 
down. If they learned that all the fine talk 
had ended in this they would laugh louder 
than ever. 

“What was the lady’s name and ad- 
dress?” 

“T’d rather not tell you even that,” said 
Adelaide. “I don’t want no communication 
of any sort with them.” 

Miss Finlayson looked hard at Adelaide, 
and then came to a prompt decision. 

“Adelaide, I will risk it. You appear 
honest. Your story is corroborated—to a 
certain extent—by your applications here 
and elsewhere. Come early to-morrow 
morning. It is a thing I would never have 
done in peacetime. But the times are not 
normal, there’s no getting away from it.” 

And she told Adelaide how to find Num- 
ber 18, Berwick Road, Hammersmith. 

“T am moving from there shortly,’’ she 
added with briskness, but in a kind tone. 
“T have taken a house farther out, and 
you will all be happier there—better air, 
countrified surroundings.” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“The house I have taken needs consider- 
able repairs, and I am having great diffi- 
culty with the landlord, who is grasping, 
dilatory and shifty. However, directly I 
have forced him to fulfill his bargain and 
render the place habitable I move in. The 
war is made an excuse nowadays for repu- 
diating all obligations—but we won’t dis- 
cuss that. Good night.” , 

Adelaide settled down in Berwick Road, 
and a dull apathy possessed her. It was a 
relief, perhaps, to have some regular meals 
again, for she had been going rather short 
of food lately; but she felt that her heart 
was almost broken. In spite of every effort 
to appear cheerful she wrote dolorous let- 
ters to Private Budd, B. E. F. Her fellow 
servants were easy enough to get on with, 
and they left her unmolested in her sadness. 

They saw little of their mistress, who was 
out early and late at her committees and 
hospitals. She worked hard herself, and she 
did not like to see others slacking. She 
blended something of the war spirit into 
her admonitions, but to Adelaide it did not 
seem to be the real true flame of patriotism. 

“Now, don’t go to sleep over it—not in 
wartime,” Miss Finlayson would say. “ Re- 
member, there’s a war on. Weall have to 
do our bit. And one can do one’s bit here 
just as usefully as anywhere else.” 

Nevertheless, on the whole, Adelaide 
liked her in a dull, apathetic way; and she 
accepted occasional rebukes without mur- 
muring. 

After about a month the household 
moved. . Miss Finlayson carried through 
the operation as though she had been a 
regimental transport officer, ordering about 
the old men as they loaded the two pan- 
technicon vans, inspecting the rather 
scraggy horses, and seeing that they were 
properly fed before she gave the word to 
move off. She had secured a private omni- 
bus for herself, the three servants and all 
the light baggage. It was a tedious, un- 
ending drive. 

“Now we are not far off,” said Miss Fin- 
layson at last. 

Adelaide had been dreaming. She roused 
herself, and glancing through the window 
of the omnibus door with faintly awakened 
interest she gave a little start. She had 
seen this street before—that bootshop was 
an old friend; one, two, three cinema pal- 
aces, all three familiar to her. At the place 
where roads meet, among the trams, near 
the corner by the big public houses, the 
omnibus lurched and began to turn in the 
direction of Hill Road. 

“Where are we going?” gasped Adelaide. 
““What’s the name of your house?” 

“Lyndhurst,” said Miss Finlayson 
briskly. “‘We are close to it now. I recog- 
nize the acacia tree.”’ 

In another minute the omnibus stopped 
outside the newly painted woodwork o 
Lyndhurst. It was the little unoccupied 
house immediately opposite to Belmont, 
Adelaide’s old home, 


She was overwhelmed. 

Her main thought was to escape discov- 
ery by the servants at Belmont. She tried 
also to hide from tradesmen’s boys who 
might recognize her. She neyer went out 
except after dark, and then heavily veiled. 
But it was all no good. One morning the 
milkman spotted her cleaning the steps of 
Lyndhurst. 
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“Bless me! Miss Cross, isn’t it—that 
used to be over the way?”’ 

A day or two afterward he addressed her 
facetiously; and she knew at once that he 
had _ betrayed her. 

“Yes, they was surprised across the road. 
They all sends their compliments. They 
tell me”—and he sniggered—“‘as you’ve 
changed your name. Not Ad’laide any 
more, but Jane. Jane of Hark, eh? Haw, 
haw!” 

It was bitter to think of how they were 
all deriding her. From the windows of 
Lyndhurst she saw one or other of them 
many times in the day—Edith, elegant and 
mincing, as she emerged early of a morning 
with the odious dog, Bingo; the black- 
haired Loo without her hat, dancing down 
the road to fetch potted meat from the 
grocer’s; Mrs. Vaughan, dressed like a 
duchess, issuing forth to pay the weekly 
books. Mrs. Carter had kept her command 
together; all of them were still there— 
though the milkman said that Loo had 
some ideas of going on the music-hall stage 
and earning big money. 

As the months passed Adelaide carried a 
heart of lead beneath her print and serge 
dresses. Nowhere but here would she have 
suffered so grievously from the sense of fail- 
ure. She was sustained only by two letters 
from Private Budd. 

Very dark thoughts came to poor Ade- 
laide now that all the bright ones had 
gone. She had been ready to give her life to 
her country but they would-not take it; 
and she thought sometimes that she would 
take it herself. 

Then Miss Finlayson’s parlor maid left, 
and Adelaide took on the parlor maid’s work 
as well as her own. She did not mind the 
extra labor; indeed, in that it gave her less 
time for sad reveries it was welcome. Miss 
Finlayson praised her highly for thus throw- 
ing herself into the breach. 

“‘T hope to relieve you by the week end, 
Adelaide; and I’m really grateful for the 
way you’ve tackled it.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” said Adelaide. 

“How do you mean, nothing? I think 
it’s a great deal, and you’ve done it splen- 
didly.”’ 

“Tt’s all child’s play,’’ said Adelaide, 
“compared with what they’re doing out in 
France.” a 

“Bravo!”? cried Miss Finlayson cor- 
dially. ‘‘That’s the spirit,” and she gave 
Adelaide a pat of approval on the shoulder. 

A little later it was agreed between them 
that the parlor maid should not be replaced; 
Adelaide would carry on. 

She worked hard now, harder and harder. 
She had, it must be owned, never really 
worked before; but that thought of France 
and what was happening there made toil 
seem easy, and fatigue one’s proper por- 
tion. She used to say to herself: “‘If I’d had 
my wish and been accepted I’d never have 
been off duty; I’d have had to march fif- 
teen miles on end like those girls in the 
newspaper; I’d ’a’ been busy all through 
the night as well as day.” 

“Tt is no compliment,” said Miss Finlay- 
son. ‘‘ You are making me a good deal more 
comfortable than when we had Eliza.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, ma’am,” said 
Adelaide. 

During the fogs and frosts of winter the 
cook’s health began to fail, and unknown 
to Miss Finlayson Adelaide was doing a 
lot of cook’s work also. Adelaide liked it; 
this learning how to cook brought a new 
faint interest to her weary life. The cook 
used to sit in an armchair by the dresser, 
sighing and giving directions. 

Upstairs in the dining room Adelaide 
asked shyly while she cleared the table: 
“Did you like the pudding, ma’am?”’ 

“Yes. Tell Mrs. Smiles, excellent. I 
must say old Smiles can cook plain fare 
against anybody. If she ever broke down I 
don’t know what I should do. The war is 
making existence more difficult every day. 
Cooks are like diamonds now—fetch any 
money.” 

In February the blow that Miss Finlay- 
son dreaded fell upon her; Mrs. Smiles 
showed symptoms of pleurisy and had to 
be removed to a hospital. Adelaide car- 
ried on. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” she said, ‘“‘I’d much 
prefer you didn’t get another. I shall be 
happier doing it all alone, and I promise 
you shan’t suffer.”’ 

“Adelaide, I admire your pluck and 
good feeling, but you really can’t do the 
work of three. You will simply kill your- 
self in attempting it.” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, that’s all right. Give 
me a trial anyways.” 
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The trial was made, and Miss Finlayson 
did not suffer—far from it. She had never 
been so comfortable in her life. Adelaide, 
always improving, by the summer had de- 
veloped into that greatest of household 
treasures, a perfect general servant. It was 
not only that she got through the work of 
three people; she did it so much better. 
The brass was always shining, the steps 
were spotless, the hot water was never 
cold; and as a tour de force, or crowning 
proof of energy, Adelaide allotted a day in 
each week to give one of the rooms a thor- 
ough spring cleaning. 

“Oh, my dear girl,” said Miss Finlayson 
one evening in a burst of genuine enthusi- 
asm after her good dinner, ‘‘what a wife 
you will make! What a wife you will make, 
some day, when the war is over!”’ 

Adelaide flushed, then turned pale, and 
her lips trembled. 

“Are you engaged, Adelaide?” 

“No, ma’am. But I have a friend, and 
I’m very anxious about him.” And Ade- 
laide began to ery. 

It was so long since she had heard from 
him, and she doubted if her own letters 
ever reached him. At night she used to 
have dreadful dreams that he was killed, 
or taken prisoner, or that he had quite for- 
gotten her. But for the hard work she 
would have gone out of her mind from 
anxiety. Then, when the summer was 
nearly over, the milkman brought across 
the road a letter that Dick had addressed 
to her at Belmont. Her hand shook so 
much that the milkman had to carry the 
milk for her into the kitchen. She waited 
until he had gone before she opened Dick’s 
letter. 

He was alive, not a prisoner, and he still 
remembered her. He had been transferred 
to another battalion, which had done a lot 
of moving about as well as a lot of fighting. 
But now things were quieter, and he hoped 
to get a turn of leave before long. He re- 
proached her for not writing, and he put a 
great number of signs of multiplication or 
addition after his signature. 

That afternoon she overcame her pride 
and reluctance, and going across the road 
faced her old fellow servants at Belmont. 
It was an ordeal, but it had to be gone 
through. She was obliged to ask them a 
favor. She begged that if her soldier turned 
up there looking for her he might be sent at 
once to the correct address. She could not 
risk the chance of misunderstanding or de- 
lay when Dick came round the corner and 
up Hill Road. 

“A soldier?” said Loo wickedly. “I sup- 
pose you mean a brother officer.” 

“Yes, of course,’ said Mrs. Vaughan; 
“she’s a general now, and we mustn’t for- 
get it.’ And so they chaffed her. 

“To be sure. When you went into the 
army we knew you’d do well, but we never 
thought you’d go up so rapid as to be a 
general within the year.” 

Adelaide bore it all without flinching or 
attempting to answer back. She felt the 
pinpricks, but they were nothing to what 
she had experienced from her own thoughts. 


It was in September when he came, still 
daylight after a warm day; and by provi- 
dential good fortune Miss Finlayson was 
dining out and would not be back till late. 
They went out together, and along unfre- 
quented footpaths between the villas and 
the fields. At such moments as the paths 
were quite empty they did a lot of hugging; 
and really to any tender-hearted person it 
would have been touching to héar them 
talk to each other. 

Adelaide told him all about it—her high 
aspirations, her vow to do something great 
or perish in the attempt, and her total and 
miserable failure. Before she had finished 
she was sobbing on his shoulder. 

“T tried, Dick—I did try. An’ they, they 
wouldn’t let me. An’ I’ve worked, Dick. 
I’ve learnt to cook real well. I do the whole 
house for her, and she praises me. I’m not 
the helpless, useless girl I was—but when I 
think of all I dreamed and hoped I feel I’ve 
nothing to live for, and I want to gostraight 
to the river and commit suicide.” 

“No, don’t dothat,” said Dick. ‘Live for 
my sake. We’ll be married soon’s the war’s 
over. And we'll light out for the colonies. 
All this cooking and housekeeping, what 
you speak of, will come in very handy out 
there.” 

Then they went to the cinema theater— 
the one where they had first met—and sat 
with clasped hands, except when the lights 
were up. They saw runaway motor cars, 
and jolly Wild West scenes; and Adelaid¢ 
felt happy again. 
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An advanced metho 

of manufacture that intense 
fies the inherent strength of 
rubber—increases its endur 
ance and resiliency— tough 
ens it as iron is toughened by cons 
version into steel, rendering it 
virtually impenetrable to cold, hee 


and dampness. 


Gillette tires and tubes 
can’t be weakened by weath- 
er. All of their fully developed 
strength is given over to the 
making of mileage—making THEM 
the least costly of tires and tubes— 
as one Gillette on your car will 
prove in mileage competition with | 
other makes. - . 


GILLETTE RUBBER CO. 


General Sales Office 
1834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Factory: Eau Claire, Wis. 


5 a Raybestos. Every inch of genuine Raybestos is edged with silver. 
The Silver Edge Protects You from “Cheap” Substitutes 
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‘(7 NHEAP”’ brake lining 1s often chidden Make every dollar do the work of two. 


beneath the brake bands. You only find Save gas by coasting. Conserve it by stop- 
this out when the lining quickly wears away. ping engine when standing. Buy good oil 
or refuses to hold. Then the car goes back to and tires. Get substantial wear at the brakes 
the shop for zew lining followed by another with Raybestos, guaranteed to wear one year. 
repair bill, and what is more important—your Raybestos grips, it gives added security and 
car is temporarily out of commission. insures satisfactory service. 
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Its main business was to devise ways and 
means best suited to the exigencies of the 
time. Through thick and thin the commit- 
tee held fast to this big fact: The trouble 
was not one altogether of wages, hours or 
conditions. All these had a part, a very 
large part, in the temper of the industrial 
districts. But they counted for less than 
many people supposed. Adjustments may 
be made to meet demands in wages, hours, 
and the like; frequently matters look as if 
settled for good, but soon the same old dis- 
content crops up. This has been the case 
in Great Britain throughout the war, and 
I dare say it is typical of industrial history 
everywhere else. The milk in the coconut 
is a larger share in control over those mat- 
ters which affect the daily interests of the 
workingman. Naturally the average em- 
ployer is unprepared for any such scram- 
bling of his managerial eggs, and it is not 
too much to say that the average worker 
has not prepared himself for much service 
in this respect. 

But the subject does not end here. 
Though the mass of England’s industrial 
workers do not clamor for the ousting of the 
employer, suppression of his managers and 
executive force, and the substitution of a 
new régime composed of the names on his 
pay roll, the idea of a larger share in control 
has taken root. And during these recon- 
struction days a vigorous and unwearied 
group of industrial crusaders are pushing it 
with millennial ardor. But, as I have said, 
the general temper is not extreme, the 
specter of Russian conditions, if nothing 
else, serving as a grim caution against flying 
leaps with the industrial organization. 


Practical Suggestions 


The Whitley Committee saw what wise 
employers have also seen, that there is an 
instinct among the workers which repre- 
sents something wholesome in human na- 
ture and something beneficial to industry 
if a way could be found to satisfy it and yet 
keep industry sound. The committee held 
that ihe way of promise was in the direction 
of building on the idea of mutuality—not 
of the lion-and-lamb-lying-down-together 


business, but the idea of association be- — 


tween equals, between necessary principals 
in the industrial organization. And with 
this controlling thought the committee 
proceeded. 

The Whitley Committee was appointed 
“to make and consider suggestions for se- 
curing a permanent improvement in the 
relations between employers and workmen. 
To recommend means for securing that 
industrial conditions affecting the relations 
between employers and workmen shall be 
systematically reyiewed by those con- 
cerned, with a view to improving conditions 
in the future.” 

In March, 1917, the committee reported, 
recommending the establishment in all 
well-organized trades of joint standing in- 
dustrial councils, representative of em- 
ployers and employed; and in July of that 
year a letter was addressed by the Minister 
of Labor to all the principal employers’ 
associations and trades unions, /jasking for 
their views. By October, 1917, so many 
favorable replies had been received that the 
War Cabinet decided to adopt the report 
as part of its reconstruction policy and in- 
structed the Ministry of Labor to assist in 
the formation of joint industrial councils. 
In October, 1917, a second report on joint 
standing industrial councils was presented, 
further elaborating the scheme. 

At the present time joint industrial coun- 
cils have been established in the baking, 
bedsteads, bobbins, building, chemical, 
china clay, furniture, gold and silver, ho- 
siery, leather goods, matches, paint and 
varnish, pottery, rubber, silk, vehicle and 
building trades. Negotiations are going on 
in the surgical instruments, waterworks, 
woolen and worsted and other trades. 

The machinery suggested by the Whitley 
reports is based on the principle of local 
option. The committee recommend that 
in addition to the national councils repre- 
senting the whole industry there should be 
created joint district councils and works 
committees, subsidiary to the national 
councils. The district councils would deal 
with questions having a local character; 
the works committee would deal with all 
questions domestic to a particular plant. 

It is a feature of the scheme that the 


constitution of the national and district ~ 
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councils, of the works committee, and of all 
subcommittees of any of these bodies, shall 
be based upon the principle of equal repre- 
sentation of employers and employed. A 
typical council will thus consist of an equal 
number of representatives appointed by 
the employers’ associations and the trades 
unions, the chairman as a rule being chosen 
alternately from among the employers 
and the workers. The exact lines on which 
works committees are formed vary accord- 
ing to the conditions of the several indus- 
tries, but in each case the lines adopted are 
the result of agreement between the em- 
ployers and the men. 

Whatever methods of representation and 
voting are adopted special consideration is 
given to the position of foremen and others 
in similar posts. These men.are sometimes 
members of the unions and sometimes not. 
In some cases they have their own unions. 
Their functions are partly those spe- 
cially belonging to management, partly 
those of labor. Their position is one of great 
importance and they may become either a 
great aid or a serious obstacle to progress. 
The steps taken to insure their represen- 
tation vary in each industry, but the com- 
mittee lays emphasis on their place in any 
successful operation of the plan. 

The Ministry of Labor supplies any 
national council with a representative ap- 
pointed to act as a liaison officer between 
the council and the various government de- 
partments. The acceptance of such as- 


.sistance is purely voluntary, and a nominee 


of the ministry is appointed only at the 
request of a council. A majority of the 
councils have, however, made this request. 

As to the scope of the councils the Min- 
istry of Labor has made the following sug- 
gestions: 


Means to secure the largest possible 
measure of joint action between employers 
and workpeople for the development of the 
industry as a part of national life and for 
the improvement of the conditions of all 
engaged in the industry. 

Regular consideration of wages, hours 
and working conditions in the industry as a 
whole. 

The consideration of measures for regu- 
larizing production and employment. 

The consideration of the existing ma- 
chinery for the settlement of differences 
between different parties and sections in 
the industry, and the establishment of ma- 
chinery for this purpose where it does not 
already exist, with the object of securing 
the speedy settlement of difficulties. 

The collection of statistics and informa- 
tion on matters appertaining to the indus- 
try. 

The encouragement of the study of 
processes and design and of research, with 
a view to perfecting the products of the 
industry. 


Industrial Research 


The provision of facilities for the full 
consideration and utilization of inventions 
and any improvement in machinery or 
method, and for the adequate safeguarding 
of the rights of the designers of such im- 
provements, and to secure that such im- 
provement in method or invention shall 
give to each party an equitable share of the 
benefits, financially or otherwise, arising 
therefrom. 

Inquiries into special problems of the 
industry, including the comparative study 
of the organization and methods of the 
industry in this and other countries, and, 
where desirable, the publication of reports. 

The improvement of the health condi- 
tions obtaining in the industry, and the 
provision of special treatment where neces- 
sary for workers in the industry. 

The supervision of entry into and train- 
ing for the industry and codperation with 
educational authorities in arranging edu- 
cation in all its branches for the industry. 

The issue to the press of authoritative 
statements upon matters affecting the in- 
dustry of general interest to the community. 

Representation of the needs and opinions 
of the industry to the government, govern- 
ment departments and other authorities. 


The following objects have also been in- 
cluded in some of the council constitutions: 


_ The consideration of measures for secur- 
ing the inclusion of all employers and work- 
people in their respective associations. , 


The arrangement of lectures and the 
holding of conferences on subjects of gen- 
eral interest to the industry. 

Coéperation with the joint industrial 
councils for other industries to deal with 
matters of common interest. 


Demobilization and resettlement, the 
training of disabled soldiers and sailors, 
the position of returning apprentices, the 
priority of release of ‘‘pivotal” men from 
the army and navy, education, and the 
rationing of raw materials, are among the 
subjects that have already been taken up 
by councils formed under the scheme. 

Now in this scheme of industrial organi- 
zation there are three points that seem to 
call for special emphasis: 

In the first place, the scheme goes a long 
way toward securing industrial autonomy. 
Though the decisions of ‘a national indus- 
trial council have no statutory force they 
do represent the considered opinion of the 
employers and the men, and in practice 
they are binding on the industry as a whole. 


Elastic Machinery 


In the second place, the machinery is 
decentralized and elastic. The provision 
for district councils and works committees 
is of importance, for it insures the direct 
discussion and settlement of local ques- 
tions by those whom they immediately con- 
cern, It is clear that the possibilities of 
development are very wide. Here is a 
simple and elastic machinery by which all 
the parties to any industry can be brought 
together for codperation. New methods of 
organization can be tested by experiment, 
and adopted or rejected according to the 
teaching of experience; and in the mean- 
time the ordinary work of the councils 
and committees creates an atmosphere of 
broader sympathies and understanding in 
which the discussion of new issues can be 
carried on with a better prospect of gen- 
eral agreement. 

In the third place—and this is the most 
important point of all—the object of the 
councils is not merely to settle or even to 
avert disputes, but, as I have pointed out, 
to secure codperation in the improvement 
of industry; and this idea is nowhere 


‘better expressed than in the work of the 


Builders’ National Industrial Parliament, 
which was in process of formation at the 
time the first Whitley report appeared. 

Though the decision of the Ministry 6f 
Labor to treat councils as the channel of 
communication adds greatly to their value 
it would be a mistake to lay too much 
emphasis on this official relationship. The 
great advantage of the plan is the oppor- 
tunity for industry to work out its own 
salvation in the light of its own special 
knowledge. 

The principal report of the Whitley Com- 


mittee, published in March, 1917, was: 


unanimous, and its recommendations have 
gained universal recognition as a wise and 
practical compromise between the views of 
the conservative employer, who regards 
all trades-union activities with suspicion, 
and the revolutionist, who aims at de- 
stroying the existing industrial structure 
altogether. 

The main proposal of the Whitley Com- 
mittee—the establishment in every indus- 
try of a permanent joint council of employers 
and employed—looks, on the face of it 
obvious enough. In point of fact, the 
acceptance of that principle was a revolu- 
tion in itself, for it meant the recognition 
of a community as the basic fact in the 
industrial, world rather than as an antag- 
onism of interest between employers and 
employed. Always the development of 
industrial organization, both on the men’s 
and on the employers’ side, has proceeded 
entirely along separate lines. The employ- 
ers’ associations and men’s unions have in 
fact acted as a continual challenge to one 
another, each trying to consolidate its own 


position in order to have power to drive a 
hard bargain with the other. The master | 


stroke of the Whitley Committee was to 
take the two organizations as they stood 
and, far from trying to weaken the in- 
fluence of either, try to make each as com- 
prehensive as possible, in order that by 
acting together. instead of in opposition 
they might be able to legislate effectively for 
all the interests comprised in the ae 


The Whitley Committee made one bold 


decision at the outset: It resolved not \to 
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trouble its head in the first instane 
methods for settling industrial 4d 
The secret of half the disputes tha 
in the fact that both sides approa 
other as natural antagonists and n 
into serious negotiations at all till 
on each side are already exacerbate: 
signs of a coming collision. Get t 
and managers to codperate as a 
practice in fair weather, said the ' 
Committee, and in foul weather ¢ 
find their own way of averting 
before it becomes dangerous. 
that principle the committee stu 
tive proposals. Every trade, it s 
to have at the center a national j 
cil, bringing together the men’s 
the one hand and the employers 
tions on the other. That joint 
ought to be reproduced locally in 
of district councils and works 
each composed of equal num 
ployers and employed, with or 
independent chairman. 
The kind of 


through its local councils and co 
includes the better utilization of 
ers’ knowledge and experience; 
of increasing the control of the wo 
conditions in industry; ‘the sett! 
the general principles of employme 
as the basis of time and piece rates 
relation to one another; indust 
ing; methods of negotiation on 
difference between employer ande 
industrial research and the appli 
its results; the use, development 
tection of inventions and impr 
devised by workers; general cod 
in increasing the efficiency of the 
and the promotion of or declara 
common opinion on legislation affecting 
industry. 
On that foundation Whitley co 
more than twenty different indus 
been formed. The experiment so 
fully justified itself, but the time f 
ing it in earnest is not yet. War co 
of industry have been entirely ab: 
The national crisis was bound in a 
to work powerfully for codperatio 
employers and employed, and the 
operating against industrial dispu 
been strong. The real test of the 
scheme will come in the next two 
years, when reconstructed industry 
down once more into fixed grooves. 


How the Council Works Out 


If the new coéperation can survive 
pains of reconstruction and 
ground under the new industrial con 
its permanence as part of the esta 
mechanism of industry should be ¢ 
There is every prospect, indeed, that it} 
extend and develop into something 1 
for if the workers’ demands for 
control over industry are to be sa 
Whitley councils provide the most 
means of satisfying them constitution 

Before considering that, howey 
worth while examining the achieven 
a Whitley council in actual workin 
of the earliest councils to be formec 
that in the painting and decorating 
The national joint council was inte 
meet four times a year, but it w 
that at least twice as many sessio 
required to deal with the busin 
purpose, according to its official stater 
was ‘‘to promote the continuous an 
gressive improvement of the indus 
realize its organic unity as a great ni 
service, and to advance the well-be 
status of all connected with it.” 

The council does not profess to 
itself primarily, with the settlem 
industrial disputes, but its aid and a 
are, in point of fact, constantly so 
local controversies. Its chief busin 
been the equalization of real wages thr 
out tke country, the prevention of 
ployment by the better organization 
industry, arrangement for the employ 
of disabled soldiers and sailors on sucht 
that their pensions shall not be allowee 
depress the wage standard, the promo 
of technical training and research, th 
ditions of apprenticeship. and the po 
of schemes for the better conduct of 
industry. 4 

The wage question has been 
hand in earnest, and_rates have 
(Continued on Page 137) ~ 
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ell, Old Pal, 


you beat me home! 


But tellme~ 


REGISTERED IN US PAT. OFF 1908 BY ED V PRICE & CO, 


This is the spirit of the 
new era. 


__—enthusiastic eagerness to 
_ “tackle the still bigger job 
of peace and progress. 


his d 

; —the realization that the 
r starting point is good 
é clothes. 

3 Clothes that reflect person- 
: ality and character must be 
— made for you alone. 

hd ED. V. PRICE & CO. 
a are the personal tailors for 
- vastly more menin America 


_ than any other tailoring 
— __ establishment—Why? 

It can’t possibly mean 
less than superior tailoring 
ability— more satisfactory 
service—better values. 


Get in touch with our representative in your town. If you 
don’t know who he is, drop us a line and we will gladly tell you. 


We make only clothes tailored to individual measurements—no ready-made clothing 


_ Price Building, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Dragging toes make good brakes for this kind of conveyance. 
The youngsters have their fun, but it scrapes, scratches and scuffs the 
shoes in a way that is a despair to every mother who doesn’t know 


SHOE POLISH 


FOR ALL BLACK SHOES 


She merely covers the shoes with Jet-Oil-after the boys are in bed, 
and when they get up in the morning their shoes are bright and 
shiny and ready for another day. 


Jet-Oil 1 is a liquid wax polish that preserves the Pei No paste 
is required——you put it on and allow it to dry. A “new shoe” 
shine results. Should you require a “bootblack”’ shine, polish with 
a soft cloth or brush. 


Sold by grocers, notion stores, five- 
I 5 C ten-fifteen-cent stores, druggists, shoe I 5 C 


stores and repair shops. 


Dae 
PUTTEES. A LIQUID POLIS Mh y | 
REQUIRING NO PASTE. eo 
“Double A’ Brown 25 € {3 
Military Kit 50 ¢ ¢z 


SHOE WHITE 
Resreapy A CLEANER AND WHITENER 
FOR WHITE CANVAS, BUCK 
maven AND SUEDE SHOES. WILL 

ai NOTRUBOFF. IG 


SHU WITE 


by &Co.Mirs 


U.S.A. 
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tontinued from Page 134) 

ferent districts—always with 
d tendency—with a view to estab- 
national system of rates which 
se that men doing the same work 
ynt parts of the country get a wage 
iking into account the variations 
f living in different districts, 
esame value. 

} same time the joint action of 
‘s and men has proved singularly 
in bringing pressure to bear on any 
's or operatives who had thoughts 
x outside the scheme for their own 
e. A case occurred in the early 
he painters’ and decorators’ joint 
in which certain employees were 
ton strike by their trades union 
eir employer had stood out of the 
organization. After contesting 
jer for a month he swung perma- 
to line. 

industries work at least as use- 
accomplished. The building- 
ustrial council has opened a 
ployment exchange in London, 
| by a joint committee. The 
| industrial council appoints each 


4 


1 mobile conciliation committee, 


ce to be ready to go at a moment’s 
‘any part of the country to advise 
attlement of a dispute. The joint 
for the china-clay industry is oc- 
j itself with questions of educa- 
arcn and statistics, and the health 
jare of the workers. The furniture- 
tuncil has a committee for rationing 
serial for the industry. In the woolen 
trade a council following substan- 
/nough not identically, the lines of 
tley Council has been formed to 
the trade during the transition 
period, from the rationing of 
material to the distribution of the 
product. In the shipyards the 
uncil has concerned itself particu- 
sth the reduction of lost time and 
aces to output generally. 

i look into the workings of one or 
« these councils—the well-known 
tal council for the building indus- 
t2 Building Trades Parliament, as 
‘all it—and the national council of 
Gery industry. 

etory of the Building Trades Parlia- 
im best be told in the words of one 
‘ganizers and leaders: 

a manager and director in several 
ses I have touched the industrial 
1 first hand. I. became involved, 
‘zainst my will, in the London build- 
fibles of 1914. On the heels of the 
me the war, which was a wonderful 


st powerful forces that actuated 
inking workmen said that the 
ndition of industry is one of sup- 
r. One employers’ association 
blic statement calling for defense 


iat is the result of such a condition? 
ps meet as hostile bodies, a tug of 
llows, and instead of constructive 
we have sterile controversy and 
Now industry needs no truce but 
2 to take forward steps, supported 
constructive genius of both sides in 
m council. I felt that labor should 
le first step. 

ing no longer an employer at the 
wrote to the organization of carpen- 
id joiners, my former antagonists, 
ting that they invite the employers’ 
jon to join with them in setting 
industrial parliament, representing 
ement and labor in equal numbers. 
“a was not to supersede any existing 
tion or to provide a new means to 
disputes. I wished to see all the 
‘mobilize for genuine service to the 


‘wage schedule throughout the 
, in over one hundred towns in 
nd Wales alone, was in a state of 
g no end of trouble. By stand- 
his schedule we should do away 
rge part of the friction and with un- 
Jetition. Prevailing methods caused 

nemployment, and codperation 
Ip reduce this evil. By common 
could provide for the employ- 

ially disabled soldiers, which is 
ion on every industry, but there 


r 
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are difficulties connected with it which can 
best be settled in conference. 

‘There were questions as to the employ- 
ment of women, trade training, overtime 
pay, traveling and lodging allowances, and 
discharge—all of which are matters best dis- 
posed of through a conference board which 
after discussion would work for standard- 
ized practice. 

“Well, the upshot of it all was a unani- 
mous agreement to start this work, and the 
parliament came into existence last August. 
Initsmembership are thirty-two employers, 
sixty-six building-trades subcontractors, 
and sixty-six delegates from the operatives’ 
trade organizations. Here we have a new 
line for industry, representing true British 
tradition of justice and self-government as 
applied to industrial relations. The spec- 
tacle of organized management and man 
power uniting their energies on a program 
of reconstruction and advance is unique. 
The building industry is one of the largest 
and most important of the staple trades. 
It is time that barriers which have held it 
back give way to a real team spirit.” 

: Constitutions make dry reading, but in 
view of the foregoing statement I can ven- 
ture a few lines from the book of rules 
adopted by the parliament of the building 
trades: E 

NAME 

The name shall be The Industrial Coun- 
cil for the Building Industry [Building 
Trades Parliament], hereinafter referred to 
as the Council. 

OBJECTS 


The Council is established to secure the 
largest possible measure of joint action 
between employers and workpeople for the 
development of the industry as a part of na- 
tional life, and for the improvement of the 
conditions of all engaged in that industry. 


Activities of the Council 


It will be open to the Council to take any 
action that falls within the scope of this 
general definition. More specific objects 
will follow: 

1. To recommend means for securing 
that industrial conditions affecting em- 
ployers and operatives, or the relations 
between them, shall be systematically re- 
viewed by those concerned, with a view to 
their improvement. 

2. To consider, discuss and formulate 
opinion upon any proposals which proffer, to 
those engaged in the industry, the means of 
attaining improved conditions and a higher 
standard of life, and involve the enlistment 
of their active and continuous codperation 
in the development of the industry, and to 
make recommendations thereon, including 
such questions as measures for— 

Regularizing production and employ- 
ment. 

The provision of a graduated scale of 
minimum rates designed to maintain real 
wages as nearly as possible on a level 
throughout the country. 

Minimizing the fluctuations of trade by 
intelligent anticipation and the augmenta- 
tion of demand in slack periods. 

Scientific management and reduction of 
costs. 

Welfare methods. 

Closer association between commercial 
and esthetic requirements. 

The inclusion of all employers and work- 
people in their respective associations. 

The revision and improvement of exist- 
ing machinery for the settlement of dif- 
ferences between different sections of the 
industry, or for the provision of such 
machinery where nonexistent, with the ob- 
ject of securing the speedy settlement of 
difficulties. 

The better utilization of the practical 
knowledge and experience of those engaged 
in the industry. 

Securing to the workpeople a greater 
share in and responsibility for the deter- 
mination and observance of the conditions 
under which their work is carried on. 

The settlement of the general principles 
governing the conditions of employment, 
including the methods of fixing, paying and 
readjusting wages, having regard to the 
need for securing to all engaged in the in- 
dustry a share in the increased prosperity 
of the industry. 

Insuring to the workpeople the greatest 
possible security of earnings and employ- 
ment. : 

Dealing with the many difficulties which 
arise with regard to the method and 
amount of payment apart from the fixing 
of general standard rates. 
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For Speed— 


The Scientifically 
Simple Dictaphone 


The Dictaphone System 
works so fast that it gives 


you 50% to 100% more 


letters per day. 
It’s the Scientifically Simple Machine. 


And as reliable and convenient 
as the telephone. 


You talk your letters into the 

mouth-piece as fast as your brain 

and tongue can work. Your op- 

erator transcribes your dictation 

directly on her typewriter. No 
~ lost motion anywhere. 


15-Minute Demonstration 


Get to know this Scientifically Simple and 
Always Dependable Machine. At your re- 
quest, our man will call with a machine and 
in fifteen minutes give you an interesting and 
convincing demonstration ‘in your office, on 
your work. Write or phone the branch office 
nearest to you. 


Registered in the US. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 113C, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Branches Everywhere Write for booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk” 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” 
made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 


=== ‘‘The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 
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for every car. 


Simple in Construction 
| 
Unfailing in Performance 


| ATWATER 
KENT 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


Type CC Magneto Replacement System 


Service 


HE one hundred and twenty-five Atwater Kent 
Repair Stations in the United States are dis- 
tributéd over areas of greatest automobile 
registration. Every station is equipped to give you 
a maximum of Atwater Kent Ignition service —as a 
matter of fact, Atwater Kent Ignition is so simple and 
fundamental in construction that any automobile 
man is competent to install and maintain it—a system 


ATWATER KENT MFG.WORKS 
Philadelphia 


EE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 4937 STENTON 
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3. To collect and circulate statistics and 
information on matters appertaining to the 
industry. 

4. To promote research and the study 
and improvement of processes, design, and 
standards and methods of workmanship, 
with a view of perfecting the products of 
the industry. 

5. To provide facilities for the full con- 
sideration and utilization of inventions and 
improvements in machinery or methods, 
and for adequately safeguarding the rights 
of the designers or inventors thereof; and 
to secure that the benefits, financial or 
otherwise, arising therefrom, shall be 
equitably apportioned among the designers 
or inventors, the proprietors or lessees, and 
the operators thereof. 

6. The supervision of entry into and 
training for, the industry and codperation 
with the educational authorities in arrang- 
ing education in all its branches for the 
industry. 

7. The issue to the press of authoritative 
statements upon matters’ affecting the 
industry of general interest to the com- 
munity. 

8. Representation of the needs and 
opinions of the industry to government 


| departments and local authorities. 


9. The consideration of any other mat- 
ters that may be referred to it by the 
government or any government depart- 
ment. 

10. Coéperation with the Joint Industrial 
Councils of other industries to deal with 
problems of common interest. 

11. To provide, as far as practicable, 
that important proposals affecting the 


| industry shall be fully ventilated and dis- 
_ cussed through the medium of committees 
-of inquiry, joint) district boards, works 


committees, the trade papers, and the 
general {press; in order that the opinion of 
members of the industry and of the general 
public thereon may be accurately gauged 
before definite decisions are taken. 


Unlike the building council the furniture 
joint industrial council, which started in 
July, 1918, has on several occasions been 
asked to mediate or arbitrate on ques- 


| tions in dispute between operatives and em- 


ployers. 

The council has under consideration the 
establishment of a national conciliation 
board for the trade, which, when the dis- 
trict councils are formed, will no doubt be 
linked up with district conciliation boards. 


| The council has held four meetings up to 
| date, and has appointed an executive com- 


mittee, a resettlement committee, a com- 
mittee on conciliation machinery and an 
education committee. 


Bettering the Potter’s Lot 


(Copyrighted.)A perfect confection, blending luscious tree- 
ripe fruit, rich and delicious nuts—A new delight—Pound 
boxes sent to any address upon receipt of One Dollar. 

TRERIPE CO. SANTA CLARA, CAL. 


ee 
Many agents make $50 weekly selling our Acci- 
$ dent and Sickness Policies for $10 yearly. Pays 
$5000 death and $25 weekly benefit. Prompt 


method for payment of claims. Liberal Com- 
missions. Permanent income from renewals. $100,000 deposit with 
state. Address North American Accident Ins. Co., Newark, N. J. 


ROBINSON 
REMINDER . 


At All 


Stationers’ | 
Diyfd, 


4 e 7 fd, by : 
Robinson Mf¢.G. : ‘ 


, Westfiela Mass, 


| 


A New Car in 48 


Think of it—only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish and you have a new looking car. 
You or your painter can easily do it and in less than 48 hours you'll be driving again. 
You’ll have a rich, brilliant finish that will give you lasting satisfaction. . 
Go to your regular dealer. It he cannot supply you, send $1.50 (Canadian Imperial Quart 
$1.75) for 1 quart of Auto Finish Black to—THE GL 
Cleveland, Ohio. Canadian Address, Toronto, Ontario. 


Note to Dealers—Send at once for our Dealer Proposition. 


IDDEN COMPANY, 1503 Berea Rd., 


A subcommittee, consisting of the two 
chairmen, has been appointed to organize 
district councils in the different localities— 
including Ireland, with a view to getting 
the Irish employers and men to codperate 
in the work of the national council. 

When all the district councils are set up 
it is proposed to reconstitute the national 
council on a territorial basis. 

The national council of the pottery in- 
dustry is now an established institution, 
and is another illustration of good sense at 
work,on the problem of promoting team 
spirit in industry. As in the ease of the 
building trades the suggestion of the coun- 
cil first came from the employees. This 
council is designed to regulate wages and 
selling prices, to promote training for the 
industry, to improve health and other con- 
ditions, and to encourage improved meth- 
ods of production. 

The pottery industry before the war 
was in an unsatisfactory condition. Its re- 
turns pleased neither manufacturer nor 
worker. The usual ill feeling prevailed. 
Earnings were low and irregular. Bad sani- 
tary conditions were common, with potter’s 
asthma and lead poisoning ever-present 
dangers. There was too much driving, and 
it was bitterly resented. From the manu- 
facturer’s side there was much to complain 
of. Profits were small in comparison with 
other industries. With fifty-eight processes 
there was difficulty in organizing work on 
a proper basis. Unrestricted competition, 
price cutting and wage cutting kept the 
industry on a low level. Common rules to 
correct these conditions were a clear neces- 
sity, and to this task the council has been 
giving its attention for overa year. | 

The problems with which the pottery 
council deals are undoubtedly the \most 
important problems before the industry. 


vestigation into the actual rates a 
ditions of work in each of the gee 
the industry, and the result of t 
show how far a systematic list is prac 
and what form it should take, Alo 
this investigation the same com 
been authorized to ask manufa 
sociations to supply it with cer: 
as to average profits on turnoye) 
view to finding out what are th 
earnings of capital in the indust 
The wage-and-conditions sub 
has drafted a scheme of works 
The research subcommittee igs 


gards health, and so on, in the 
its chairman being the mana 
of one of the most up-to-date 
dustry. _ Another committee 


district; the wages-and-condi 
mittee is also overhauling the n 
apprenticeship, which, like the 
tem, have never been systema 


Official Shop Stewa 


Though all this activity 
fruit for some time the other 
council’s work—namely, the rep 
of the needs of the industry to | 
ernment—has already proved i 
Thus, the council took steps at: 


construction to call his attenti 
difficulty with which the china b 
been faced by the cutting off o 
South American bone, and se 
tional supplies from home resour 

Another type of work is repre 
the action of the council with reg, 
abled sailors and soldiers 
of demobilization. 


to advise the local military-seryi 
on the selection of men for reten’ 
industry, has become a commi’ 
with the questions regarding d 
tion. This committee is prepat 
on the openings for disabled 
soldiers in the industry, and on 
required. 

Unquestionably the council. 
successful in promoting what 
its principal object—namely, the 
ment of relations between empl 
employed. This was shown att 
last March, when the general 
a greater increase in wages than h 
been made was negotiated succ 


As big a feature of the joint-go 
movement in British industry as 
cils are the works committees. § 
mittees are by no means new. | 
been in operation for years before 
But in certain industries, notably 
metal trades, the war conditions stin 
their growth to such an extent, and 
such changes in their form and 
that works committees to-day are il 
places a characteristic result of 
interest in better industrial relati 

The causes that promoted the g 
a new type of works committee duri 
war are various, but they may be 
traced first to the shop stewards, the 
the dilution of the working force b 
number of unskilled workers, me 


committee men, and the like. Their < 
are well known, consisting of such x 
as looking after the maintenance 
agreement in force, collection of 
dues, and settlement of grieva 
one effect of the war has been t 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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HATEVER your busi- 

ness may be, run your 

finger down the col- 
in this panel. You will 
your business listed there; 
jwith it the number of 
in it who are moving to 
ir success with the help of 
Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
3 Modern Business Course 
|Service. 


Tie Stig” 


you feel that your business 
ferent, that what may help 
irs cannot help you, see how 
ly men in your own business 
already subscribers to this 
rse. They have realized that 
‘undamentals underlying all 
‘messes are the same. They 
tto know these principles— 
thow to apply them. 


sme of the men whom you 
: 

e envied are there. Some of 
_ of whom you have said: 
‘now as much about our work 
e; why is he lifted into an 
cutive position while I stay 
ap? 


ad this is the answer: 


‘ ae 
xecutive responsibility de- 


ds more than knowledge of 

department of business; it 
tires the all-round knowledge 
ul departments, which is so 
‘that the men who have it are 
ays in demand. 


What department of the 
business are you in? 


OR ten years the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has spe- 
izea in just one thing. It has 
yone Course. Its business is to 
nmen forthehigher executive 
itions in business. 


ttakes the man who knows one 
artment — whatever it may 


and adds a knowledge of organization 
| sales, of merchandising, of credits, of 
poration finance, of advertising, of in- 
tment, of accounting, of traffic and of 
ts; it puts at his disposal training and 
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Manufacturing 


2,023 Automobile and Vehicle 
anufacturers 
586 Bakers and Confectioners 
705 Boots and Shoes 
436 Brewery, Liquor Dealers and 
Distillers 
1,435 Building Materials 
1,464 Clothing and Other Wearing 
Apparel 
760 Dairy Products 
520 Foundries 
1,786 Drugs, Chemicals and Toilet 
Preparations 
2,851 Electric and Lighting Appli- 
ances and Supplies 
762 Farm Implements and Supplies 
838 Furniture and other Household 
Goods 
555 Glassware 
496 Millers and Grain Dealers 
975 Hardware 
772 Heating Appliances and 
Plumbers’ Supplies 
2,728 Iron, Steel and Wire 
309 Jewelry 
345 Leather 
1,261 Lumber 
3,028 Machinery 
742 Metals 
421 Music and Musical Instru- 
ments 
1,651 Office Devices and Supplies 
1,215 Oil 
864 Optical Goods and Photo 
Supplies 
673 Paint 
834 Paper 
252 Pottery 
901 Powder 
571 Printers and Stationers 
891 Publishing and Periodicals 
441 Railroad Equipment 
346 Refrigerating and Ice Com- 
panies 
1,236 Rubber 
347 Smelters and Refiners 
345 Sugar 
1,071 Textiles 
522 Tobacco 


37,958 


Public Service 


699 Electric Railroads 
646 Express, Forwarding and 
Transportation Companies 
994 Gas Companies 
1,864 Power and Light Companies 
1,656 Steam Railroads 
451 Steamship Companies 


Over 78,000 men classified by industries, who are using 
the Modern Business Course and Service 


Public Service (con.) 


1,574 Telephone and Telegraph 
Companies 
346 Water Companies 


8,230 
Financial 
3,129 Banks 
354 Insurance—Fire 
915 Insurance—Life 
694 Insurance—Others 
1,168 Stocks and Bonds 
946 Trust Companies 


7,206 
Trading 
666 Advertising Agencies 
1,303 Automobile and Supplies 
Dealers 
706 Builders and Contractors 
684 Commission Merchants 
1,473 Department and General 
Store and Mail Order Houses 
577 Dry Goods and Notions 
1,171 Groceries and other Food 
Stuffs 
418 Insurance Brokers 
729 Packers and Canners 
349 Produce Brokers 
1,354 Real Estate Companies and 
Brokers 


9,430 
Mining 
876 Coal 
1,008 Copper 
1,099 Other Mining 


2,983 
Professions 
301 Architecture 
975 Education 
1,356 Engineering 
557 Law 
507 Medicine, Surgery, Dentistry 
829 Public Accountancy 


4,525 
Miscellaneous 
178 Amusements 
451 Commercial Organizations 
406 Farming 
2,218 Government, State and City 
Officials and Employees 
334 Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, etc. 
414 Students and Educational 
Organization Employees 
4,006 Men in other Business 
Activities 


8,007 


Total to date 78,339 


yerience that would otherwise take years 


acquire. 


_ The test: — Your ability to act 


[his is a tragic fact about life — that 
st men have good resolutions, but only 


have the capacity to act. 


"7 


Of all the men who have read the ad- 
vertisements of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, and have intended to enrol, 
over 75,000 have acted by enrolling. 


Today, the opportunity is open to “™* 


you to act. Of any two men who will 
read these words, one will act, the other 
will delay. And in that moment each 
man will—unconsciously— have passed 
judgment on himself. 
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{ow many men in your line of business 
® are represented in this list? 


Business and educational au- 
thority of the highest standing 
is represented in the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. 


Advisory Council 


HIS Advisory Council con- 

sists of Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City 
Bank of New York; General 
Coleman duPont,the well-known 
business executive; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engi- 
neer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist; and 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean of 
the New York University School 
of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


—a book for men of action 


HE Alexander Hamilton Institute 

does not seek drifters as its subscrib- 
ers. It will not knowingly enrol a man 
who has not in him the capacity for prog- 
ress. Its successful subscribers are the 
foundation of its preéminence. 


To sift out of the many who are merely 
curious, the few who have the capacity 
for success, the Institute has prepared a 
112-page book entitled “‘ Forging Ahead 
in Business.’’ It has proved immensely 
valuable to over 75,000 men; it contains 
information of value to any man who is 
earnestly asking himself: “‘Where will I 
be ten years from now?’’ 


If you are such a man; if you have in 
you the serious purpose to put yourself 
among the successful executives of busi- 

. io . 
ness, there is a copy of - Forging Ahead 
in Business’’ free for you. 


Only you can decide the question. The 
coupon gives you the opportunity; send 
for ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’ now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
49 Astor Place 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” FREE 


New York City 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 
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Toppy red bags, tidy red tins, hand- 
some pound and half pound tin humi- 
dors—and—that clever, practical 
pound crystal glass humidor with 
sponge moistener top that keeps the 
tobacco in such perfect condition! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


™ CRIMP cuUT} 
® LONG BURNING PIPE © 
. TOBACCO 
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HEN you nail the grand idea that 

it’s time to hum a real smoketune 
in your smoke-sport-section set it down in 
your private papers that it’s the purr-of- 
Prince Albert sifting into your system! 
Then and there, you make a blurr-of-speed 
for a jimmy pipe, jam it joy’usly chock full 
of P. A. and give the signal to blaze away! 


Talk about being shuffled into luck! Talk 
about hitting the highjoy spot in a skybus! 
Why, you feel you must break out with 
“Can you beat it?’ For, Prince Albert 
nestles up to your smoke apparatus mighty 
snug, like you’ve played pals with it for a 
long spell! It sets-going that comfortable 
feeling of smoke content! And, you realize 
that for the first time in your career you 
have hooked tobacco that’s middle name is 


the national joy smoke 


arora 


Cenyrignt 1919 


vy 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 


““made-to-make-good”! And, that goes 
with any man who really wants to get « 
that’s coming his way! 


Prince Albert’s quality flavor and fra- 
grance will slip into your system quickel 
than any special delivery smokemessageé 
you ever wirelessed to your tryout depart: 
ment! And, you’ll get the speedflash that 
P. A. can’t bite or parch because bite 
and parch are cut out by our exclusive pat 
ented process. . 4 


Never mind what smokefaith you were 
brought up in! If you don’t know Princ 
Albert personally you’ve certainly got 
birthday present on your trail! P. A. tak 
such a ae of-fret out of eve 


twenty-four hours! 
\ 


sition and prestige of the shop 
;. Unable to strike because of war 
ons, among which was one making 
ial who called it liable to prosecu- 
ie men naturally turned to their 
sward, who held a less conspicuous 
He was a free man. His power 
‘the shop and, indeed, within the 
as as wide as he chose to make it. 
; the public generally fails to 
ze in the position of the average 
eader is the undertow always at 
) weaken his usefulness. The most 
problem that leaders with organiz- 
se have to face is a strong tendency 
yom central control toward a larger 
2 of initiative locally and within 
‘op. The men are impatient of de- 
jey want to dispose of their difficul- 
short cuts. A functionary far away 
on, or wherever headquarters may 
yt near enough to the scene, the men 
_to understand; and they look with 
ym on the so-called judicial attitude, 
tte of mind of a man who must 
one thing with another. This is a 
‘always for big organization. The 
ive been chafing against the slowness 
imoteness of it all, and the shop 
)1 has been encouraged to take things 
‘ss committees, with shop stewards 
moving spirit, have been started all 
in the trades. They have attempted 
late the flow of “‘dilutees,”’ keeping 
check on the men who have been 
t+ in from the outside. Piecework 
ad pressure of increased output have 
hese committees and managers many 
fof agony. Owing to public clamor 
j;slackness in coal mining, committees 
arted to watch the absentee records 
men and effect an improvement. 
-work strain has made it necessary 
‘ard the physical welfare of the 
's. Long hours have been worked; 
\hifts have been added to day shifts; 
laces have been overcrowded, and 
cilities as were obtained were greatly 
ixed, while the introduction of women 
ps where none were previously em- 
_raised a number of new problems. 
itter way of handling such questions 
ie found than through committees of 
ts most directly concerned, and the 
jhas been a multiplication of such 
ittees, with a voice in the conditions 
which they worked. 


Pit Committees 


automobile plant located in the north 
gland, and employing six thousand 
nd about a thousand women, has a 
steward for each one of its forty 
‘ments, and the works committee is 
up of these stewards. There are no 
‘among them, but a woman repre- 
ie stewards take up any question that 
; the women employees. There are 
conferences between the manage- 
and the committee, but they are not 
i because it has been found there is 
ways business to warrant it. Much is 
d with the foremen and never comes 
s the man higher up. The foremen 
learned—and they have been en- 

d to learn—how to meet with the 
ittee and come to an understanding 
t. All meetings are on the employer’s 
and the management has never failed 
Ty out a decision agreed to in confer- 


> blast-furnace workers in the Cleve- 
and Durham districts for over a 
had in hand the troublesome question 
ne-keeping, or attendance, which of 
2 is at bottom a question of output. 
igh works committees appointed by 
en, often joined by committees from 
ironmasters’ association, unsteady 
srs are warned, counseled or fined as 
ase may require. The fines collected 
urned over to some local fund or 
ty as the men decide. Both parties 
$ arrangement agree that it has given 
action. 

committees are found in most of the 
nining districts. Not all have proved 
ssful, but where they have worked 
have justified their existence. They 
responsible for dealing with questions 
rkmen losing work or failing to do 
best.” 

re is what a workman, a practical 
r, has to say on this subject: 

ve have found out that output, which 
q Controller has been urging on us, 


ive is present when the management 
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is not alone cut down by absence from 
work; faulty management has something to 
do with it. Miners have to wait for timber; 
there are all sorts of hardships in getting 
to our work and back home. We have to 
wait for tubs, which are few and scarce 
and not passed round evenly. The com- 
mittee can fine the men, but not the man-. 
agement where it falls short. But where 
management has played fair the output of 
coal and the wages of the men have in- 
creased. 

“We do not have any way of getting the 
foreman to improve his methods, and this 
spoils much of the good that might be done. 
He does not pay for dead work, such as 
emptying dirt or packing it; he should pay 
for so many tubs. He measures ripping by 
going to the narrowest instead of the wid- 
est part of the level; this may mean to the 
man a difference of five shillings on that 


piece of work. Wagons are not sent round | 
the {mines according to any fair system.” | 


Decreased Friction 


“One large colliery has a canteen, and 
the committee has given help to manage it. 
Many men are called on to work overtime, 
and if they cannot get food they cannot 
be efficient. This colliery with the canteen 
sells a good meal and hot drinks at cost 
prices. I know when the winter time 
comes on and the output of coal depends on 
the surface workers sticking to their work 
this colliery has rest periods and hot drinks 
are passed out. Elsewhere the men have 
to knock off on account of the weather.” 


Among the results of placing a larger . 


responsibility for conditions on the men, or 
on their chosen representatives, has been a 
marked decrease in those little frictions of 
the shop which waste the time of busy 
managers and take longer to settle than 
really important questions of policy. The 
experience of firms that have not hesitated 
to put into practice their belief in the 
capacity of the rank and file to deal with 
matters that had hitherto been entirely in 
the hands of management shows that a 
new confidence develops and that new ways 
suggest themselves for checking controver- 
sies before they reach a serious stage. Ideas 
are not lacking if the right atmosphere 
prevails, and these ideas make for order 
and advance. The fact that so-called sug- 
gestion or complaint boxes so generally fail 
in getting for the management a true pic- 
ture of what the men have in mind proves 
that something is wanting, and that want 
is not in the men. Employees who are told 
that they are paid to work and not to think 
are turned from assets to liabilities. Works 
committees and, in fact, all sorts of other 
committees which give the men encourage- 
ment to use their heads, have succeeded in 
clearing away countless little obstructions 
and misunderstandings which in the aggre- 
gate have the result of putting up a wall 
between those who, to do their work as it 
should be done, need above everything 
contact and frank speech. 

‘I was present in the yard of a well-known 
engine factory in the north of England 
when one workman was explaining to an- 
other, a newcomer, something about the 
conditions of that plant. 

“This shop,” he said, “‘always has one 
foot in the street. Three of the men who 
went to the boss with a kick got the sack. 
So we don’t believe in working between 
meals. We want forty-four hours, but if 
we hold on we will do better than that be- 
cause our delegate says he knows a way to 
get forty hours.” 

Three miles away from this place is a 
factory which takes pride in the fact that 
it has never had a walkout or a strike dur- 
ing the war. On the wall in the office of the 
general manager is a large framed chart 
showing a fairly considerable committee 
system. All the committees head up in a 
shop-steward works committee. The man- 
agement and the committee keep minutes 
of all the meetings. Conferences are sys- 
tematized and treated as a serious part of 
the executive program. 

With a reduction of war orders the new 
plants built for that special purpose are 
shutting down. The works committee has 
been handling, in collaboration with the 
general manager, the problem of discharge 
of the new workers, especially the young 
women who were engaged for the period of 
the war. I was present when three hundred 
girls were being paid off, with a two weeks’ 
extra wage, and they were coursing through 
the shops making their farewells, the fore- 
men shouting their good wishes to them at 
the gates. 
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Smartest of the new-model | 
cars have tailored tops | 
of Neverleek Material 


Since-the-war motor car styles are 
showing big advances in artistic design- 
ing. Body-building is more than ever 
an art. The new models show cleaner, 


smarter lines—they have a stripped-for- 
action trimness about them. 


As artistic body effects assume greater im- 
portance, Neverleek Top Material is.more and 
more appreciated by the designers of good cars. 
It fits into the cleverest effects, adding richness 
and lustre. It tailors splendidly. It has the sub- 
stance to keep graceful lines. More than fifty 
manufacturers of high-grade cars have selected 
Neverleek Top Material for their new models— 
adding to the undisputed leadership this material 
has enjoyed for years. 

Neverleek is made in several grains and fin- 
ishes and is thoroughly guaranteed. Samples on 
request. 

If your present car needs a new top covering, 
specify Neverleek. It will add beauty, service 


and value, whether you keep your car or sell it. 
Good top-makers everywhere use Neverleek. 


F. S. CARR COMPANY 
31 Beach St., Boston 969 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
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“THE STAMPED PRICE 1S W.L.DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID” 


W.LDOUGLAS] - fa) 


$4.00 $4.50 $5,00 $6.00 $700 g $8.00 
3 you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for 

fine shoes, a trial will convince you that for 
style, comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 
and $8.00 shoes are equally as good and will 
give excellent satisfaction. The actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory 
before W. L. Douglas name and the retail price is | \% 
stamped on the bottom. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 
worth the price paid for them. The retail prices are the same every- 
where. They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Best in the World 
$3 $3.50 $4 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant en- 
deavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of W. L. 
Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience in 
making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an. honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W.L. Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


For sale by 106 W.L. Douglas stores and over 9000 President W.L.DOUGLAS 
W.L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from SHOE COMPANY 
factory by mail, Parcel Post chargesprepaid. Write 155 SPARK dasa 


for Illustrated Catalog showing how toorder by mail. BROCKTON 


PUIRTIEES CSTE STE TESTIS TTA Es CT 


CUT ME OUT! Wanted 


Rider Agents 
and mail me, with your name and = 


Everywhere to ride and exhibit € 

the new Ranger ‘‘Motorbike”’ com- 

pletely equipped with electric light 
and horn, carrier, stand, tool tank, 

address, to The Curtis Publishing 

Company, 918 Independence Square, 

Philadelphia, Pa. I will bring you full 

details about how you can make $5 or 


coaster-brake, mud guards and 
anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 other 

$10 a week extra in your spare time! 
Name 


Address 
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styles, colors and sizes in the fa- } 
mous “‘Ranger’’ line of bicycles. 
DELIVERED FREE onapproval } 
and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. Send for big #Wsee¥ 
free catalog and particulars of our {/& 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 4 
offers and terms. 


TIRES Lamps, Horns, .Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts for 
all bicycles—at half usual prices. 

SEND NO MONEY, but tell us 


exactly what youneed. Donot buy until you 
getour prices, termsand the big FREE catalog. 


M EA CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. L-55, CHICAGO 


WAKE UP 


every morning with your trou- 
sers freshly and perfectly 
creased. Baggykneesandwrin- 
kles automatically smoothed 
out while you sleep. 


The Ford Trouser Creaser 
will save your tailor bills and 
lengthen thelifeof yourclothes. 
This wonderful invention, 
made of birchwood, felt pad- 
ded, will do its work in your 
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For Painting Trucks, Wagons, 
and Farm Implements, 
Porches, floors and walls too, U.S. N. 
Deck Paint gives longest service. Dries 
hard overnight and withstands the se- 
verest weather conditions. If youdon’t trunk or can be folded to ft in 

know who sellsit in vour town. write us. an 18-inch traveling bag. 
THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. A gift any man ‘ 
Boston Cleveland will appreciate. $ 2 5 
Rem c1€> Sent direct 
VF i prepaid for 
Splendid Offer to Dealers 
The Ford Automatic Mfg. Co. 
140 West Kinzie St., Chicago 


Aes Fi E 4 


cs, can get 4% interest and unquestioned safety for your savings 

by forwarding your funds by MAIL to this institution which has 

been conducting a conservative Savings Bank business for 50 years. 
No matter where you live, write for our free booklet “M.”’ 


THE CITIZENS SAV & TRUST | 
LEVELLAND OHIOE PITAL: & SURPLUS $8,000 
SSETS OVER: ILLION: DOLLARS }:*: 
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In the words of a man who has watched 
the activities of the works committees and 
knows the manufacturers of England and 
Scotland: 

“Wherever these works committees have 
been a success you will find the consensus 
of opinion is—as many a manufacturer has 
put it—that they have been ‘the best thing 
that has ever happened to the place.’”’ 

Such an opinion could not be so general 
if experience had not demonstrated the 
value of the works-commiittee plan or 
shown that’ it was something more than a 
piece of machinery and different from the 
old instruments for conciliation. Getting 
down to rock bottom, works committees 
mean discussion; and discussion takes 
time, as everybody knows. This is. the 
theoretical objection, which now and again 
is thrown up. But you have only to total 
the minutes and the hours that are wasted 
by the management in plants that have no 
such committees or, if they have, never 
put in enough thought to vitalize them and 
make them. count for something, to dis- 
cover that the greater waste is under the 
old. system. And there is this in addition: 
Whatever is settled through conference be- 
tween management and committee has a 
chance of staying settled, of leading tosome- 
thing reasonably permanent. And this is 
what the Whitley people had in mind. 

Whatever the scheme adopted, the es- 
sential thing is that somewhere in it a joint 
purpose shall be at work. Unless there be 
an honest intention of codperation between 
the parties to the industrial bargain it 
would be far better to let the laissez-faire 
method run its course. The Whitley 
scheme is not a cast-iron scheme; it is firm 
only in its well-founded conviction that the 
handling of the problem of industrial rela- 
tions is serious. No rigid program will 
work or be of use in all industries; indeed, 
it may be useless even in one if it be inflex- 
ible. There is nothing to be gained by 
minimizing the difficulties, and some of 
these difficulties are important. Be they 
what they may there is no excuse for in- 
action. The cause is big enough to call for 
willingness to take new ways to meet old 
issues. In any event the codperating spirit 


is not the worst guide for industry to use. 


Too Early for Big Results 


As has been said, the Whitley scheme, 
considered in the large, has as yet hardly 
stood a serious test. Two or three of the 
general councils are doing about as well 
as any industrial experiment thus far at- 
tempted. No one who has watched their 
operation can question that they are well 
worth while, and deserve encouragement. 
Both sides to the undertaking speak well of 
it, and wish to see at least five years’ trial 
before passing any final opinion. Real ex- 
periments along the line of industrial team 
play are so few and far between that one 
feels a peculiar sympathy with the Whitley 
developments; and all the more because 
the underlying idea is to build up on what 
already exists instead of taking out all the 
complicated and delicate works of the in- 
dustrial machine, with the hope of making 
a fresh start. 

Though, as stated above, more than 
twenty councils are already in being there 
will soon be thirty and over. 
them have been formed in the past few 
months, during a period which cannot be 
said to represent normal conditions. There- 
fore few of the councils can be expected to 
be in full running order. In the main, ap- 
proved by public opinion, at least by that 
portion of it which takes any interest in 
labor problems or is alive to the fact that 
these problems overshadow every other in 
importance, the Whitley, and indeed every 
other approach to a solution of the question 
of industrial relations, has its opposition. 
In the eyes of the industrial revolutionary 
the salient defect of the trade parliament 
and council is that they again stereotype 
the old relationship between employer and 
employed, and it is precisely that relation- 
ship which industrial revolution is out to 
abolish. But in point of fact the Whitley 
councils do not necessarily assume any such 
going back to pre-war relationship. That 
they militate against overnight industrial 
upheaval is true. That they point the way 
of reason and mutual understanding as op- 
posed to violence and destruction is also 
obvious. But they by no means work 
against industrial evolution. On the con- 
trary, they open up one of the very few 
hopeful ways thus far proposed—ways 
which commend themselves to thinking 
men in all groups concerned—for the next 


Most of 


step to be taken. If larger sh 
agement is gradually to pass int 
of the managed by far the best. 
come about will be an orderly 
of responsibility through such 
cils and committees as are set up 
Whitley scheme. 

But in any case the time for 
ference is not yet. Nobody wii 
have talked—and I have the yi 
who have given years to the a 
labor interests—wishes to see 
sale or precipitate action. As 
any forward step taken must o 
able assurance of success, and 
through unforeseen disaster in 
the progress the workers have 


A Game of High Stal 


They believe that no experin 
roseate its setting and its pr 
ficiently valuable to justify a 
of labor’s gains and position 
other men these experience 
trade organization, trusted 
whom they represent, know 
every forward step and what 
been to bring about such: a 
been made. Responsibility h 
circumspect. The stake they 
precious for any tampering 
hands. These views, needless to: 
quite representative not only 
men but also of the large m 
workers, are not shared by an 
ment who, though in the m 
influential out of all proporti 
members. mr: 

Here is the real trouble: So fa 
experiments in an entirely new 
dustrial control go, practicall 
has been made. The idea of t 
self, or of a group of workers 
undertaking definite contra 
seriously mooted, and it is an 
interesting possibilities. Given 
technical organization there y 
be no reason why a body of 
in combination act in a given 
much as a private contracto 
combine, group or union w 
for a given sum to deliver a gi 
complete a certain piece of wor 
all those matters which fall v 
eral head of employment a 
agement. 

The only concrete instance 
in which the experiment has 
England was the erection of 
headquarters of the Theosophie 
short time before the war. Att 
when the work was to be star 
building strike was on in Lon 
building committee of the so 
thetic with the men and at t 
anxious to get their building 
tiated a contract directly wi 
union. if 

Though the experiment met w. 
tial suecess it was not possib 
fair test because war broke o 
work got far. 

Ordinary building operations 
standstill through government 
this particular structure was 
in an unfinished condition by ag 
department to be completed 
official purposes. ‘ 

Altogether the actual adva 
increased share in the control o 
slow and fitful. Here and the 
have been made in distributin: 
management and supervision, 
of the miners who during t 
themselves responsible for 
time in the pits. There were th 
lated but unimportant innov: 
which no particular moral ¢; 
Nevertheless, there can be no 
we are on the eve of developmen 
direction of increased codperation 
trol. If coming events have in th 
cast singularly few shadows befo: 
we do have before us a certain 
instructive war experience with the 
of the Whitley councils and the wo 
mittees. Y 

We may be certain that the prin 
teamwork in management, what 
language in which it finds expressi' 
a passing thing or a fantastic dream 
visionary. 

It is a principle which has take 
men, which invites the best brai 
incorporation into the fabric of 
ment, and which if sanely and 
made the basis of relations bety 
ployer and employee holds out t 
hope for industry. 


Return 


This for 
Further 
Information 
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 LiaBitiry INSURANCE Co 


LONER 


Automobile Insurance at Cost to Protect 


Just as the progressive manufacturer is saving the substantial 
worth while premium return (in 32 years, it has never been less than 
30%) on his Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ Liability’ Insur- 
ance by placing it with America’s oldest, largest and strongest mutual 
casualty insurance company—the American Mutual—so he is pocketing 
this same return on his Automobile Liability Insurance by placing it with 
the same company. 


Automobile insurance is vitally essential. No one can afford’to go 
unprotected. Accidents happen when least expected. Court ordeals are 
harrowing. Juries award high damages. You invite worry, loss of 
time, loss of money, by ‘‘taking a chance.’’ As the shock-absorber takes 
up the jolt so the American Mutual assumes your legal responsibility for 
accidents, whether the fault is yours or the other fellow’s. We appear 
in court for you. We protect your purse. 


And back of an American Mutual Automobile Insurance policy is 
the financial strength of the strongest company of its kind in America; 
back of it is a service which furnishes a direct representative with 
authority to give prompt, personal attention to any claim, and direct 
payment of claims. 


With over 50 other mutual casualty companies in the field, the 
American Mutual has written 30% of the total business of all mutual 
casualty companies. It has returned to policyholders 40% of all divi- 
dends paid by all mutual casualty companies in the United States. 


But what is of particular interest to you is the fact that for 32 years 
the American Mutual has never returned less than 30% of all premiums 
to policyholders. Colgate & Company, for instance, use American 
Mutua] Protection and received a 30% dividend on their premium last 
year. They will be glad to answer any questions as to their satisfaction 
with our service. To every man owning a car, or to a company operat- 
ing a number of cars, this return of 30% is certainly worth while. 


By dealing direct-by-mail with the company you save agents’ and 
brokers’ commissions. Use the coupon below. 


American Muruat Liasitiry INSURANCE COMPANY 


245 State Street Branch Offices in 18 East 41st Street 
Boston, Mass. Principal Cities New York City 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CoO., 
No. 245 State Street, Boston, Mass. : j ; g : ss 
Without obligation, send your booklet, ‘‘— less 30%,” explaining how ‘ 2 Fe ‘ wy 5 
your Automobile Public Liability, Property Damage and Collision Insurance 
affords the owners of pleasure cars or commercial vehicles the same mutual 
service and saving as does your Workmen’s Compensation and Employers 
Liability Insurance. 
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Address. 


Business. 
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The Autocar 
ility for the con- 
Established 1897 


tinuous and efficient operation of an 


Autocar is undivided 


manent. service 
he Autocar 


ATT 
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is possible because t 
THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


manufactured entirely by 
Company—the respons 


There is a factory branch owned and 
Pa. 


operated by The Autocar Company in the 
tains a complete stock of spare parts and 


a competent service force. 


Each Autocar service plant always main- 
Such a complete and per 


The business house that owns an Autocar 
Motor Truck has at its disposal all of the fa- 
cilities of the Autocar service organization. 
principal cities of the country, and from 
these branches spread out sub-branches 
and dealers. 
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Ardmore, 
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Service Organization 


A Permanent 


WASHINGTON 
ST. LOUIS 
1026 Atiantic Avenue 

~ “BROOKLYN 


913-925 W. Jack 


“1240 Pennsylvania Ave. 
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“Welcome 
Home?’’ 


| ITH every incoming transport and train the civilian army is increasing rapidly. The nation 


Y Y is spreading out industrially to again absorb the workers for peace-time pursuits. 

Civilian clothes of the right kind will emphasize alertness and assist greatly in achieving success by 
ispiring the confidence of others in you. Society Brand garments are all wool. They combine 
: the essentials of good clothes plus refinement and distinctive style. They are made to a standard 


quality which has established their position of leadership nationally. 


|—« Soriety Braw Clothes 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 
| 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, Makers 
In Canada, SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, Limited 
CHICAGO NEW YORK MONTREAL 


l STYLEHEADQUARTERS 


jweere Society Brand Clothes 


This sign identifies the “Style Headquarters” in your town. 
It’s the right store to go to for the smart things in men’s wear. 
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HERE isa reasonable way— 

cleanliness first; and, if you 
ever zhink they need drugs, go to 
your dentist or doctor. 


Brushing the teeth with plain 
water will clear the mouth of 
acidity as well as a dentifrice 


will. No need of drugs. That’s 
positive. ) 


OoWder 


Keeping Your ‘Teeth 


The Den tifrice that mace , fine teeth Fashionable 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc., 522 West 27th Street, New York 


Dr. Lyon’s is recommended 
by dentists and used by millions 
of refined people because it is as 
safe as water, cleans the teeth 
more thoroughly and quickly, 
removes the mucus plaque and 
polishes at the same time. It 
removes also the possibility of 
the misapplication of drugs. It 
contains none. 
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build and the bulldog 
countenance of Pem- 
berton Forbes. Mr. 
Breed’s nose, like Mr. 
Breed, was long and 
very knowing, and this 
feature, taken in con- 
junction with a slight 
cast in one eye, lent 
Mr. Breed an expres- 
sion which wasassinis- 
ter as it was marked 
and entertaining. 

“You going to eat 
lunch?” queried Mr. 
Breed. ‘“‘Comeonwith 
me.” 

Mr.Forbesviolently 
shook his head. He 
would as lief go to the 
devil as to be seen 
breaking bread with 
Sam Breed. 

“Never eat lunch,” 
he returned. He con- 
sulted his timepiece. 
“Gotta go,” he apolo- 
gized. “Gotta date 
with an army officer— 
gotta be on time.” 

“Won’t keep you 
but a second,” said 
Mr. Breed, stretching 
his legs comfortably 
and leisurely lighting 
a cigar; ‘‘just wanta 
see if I caninterest you 
in the niftiest scheme 
this side of Hades.” 

‘“*“What kinda 
scheme?” queried Mr. 
Forbes. 

“Potash,” said Mr. 
Breed; ‘‘something 
new—biggest thing in 
sight. 

“You an’ me an’ pot- 
ash—we can lick the 
world.” 

Pemberton Forbes 
lumbered over to the 
corner and got his 
eane. He fastened his 
gloves. 

“Sam,” he said, us- 
ing his cane as a 
pointer and touching 
asmall frame that was 
suspended on the wall 
above his swivel chair, 
“vou see that dollar 
bill?” 

*“Sunday news- 
papers—hundreds 0’ 
times,’’ nodded Breed; 
“first dollar you ever 
earned. Barefoot boy. 
Gunpowder king. 
Honesty’ n’ industry. 
I know.” 

“From that day to 
this, Sam,’’ went on 
Mr. Forbes, “I haven’t 
stopped.’ He handed 
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Mr. Breed the telegram he had so recently prepared. Mr. 
Breed read it over carefully three times. 

“Get you,” nodded Sam Breed, his features lighting 
up;’ “‘you’re through.” 

“For good,” said Forbes. He handed the telegram to the 
waiting girl. ‘“‘That wire,’ he said to her, ‘goes to each of 
our factory managers. Get it off at once. My machine 
downstairs?” 

“Y our driver’s waiting in the outside office, Mr. Forbes.”’ 

“Come on,” said Forbes to Breed, following the girl out. 


Breed obeyed with a beatific smile upon his face—as | 


beatific, at any rate, as was consistent with the general 
expression of his countenance. 

“So you’re gonna quit,’’ went on Breed as they de- 
scended in the elevator; ‘‘whatcha goin’ to do?” 

Pemberton Forbes shook his head. 

“Don’t know. Build a hospital or something. Then— 
die.”’ 

“Old fox,’ grinned Sam Breed; “give a good deal to 
know just what you’ve made in the last four years.” 

“You'll never know it, Sam,” said Forbes as he crossed 
the sidewalk with Breed at his heels. 

“Pig’s neck I won’t! I’ll find out, don’t fear.” 

“Only two people in the world’ll ever know,” 
Forbes—‘“ me and the internal revenue collector.” 

Breed chortled raucously. 

“Oh, gonna tell him, are you, old fox?”’ 

“Gotta tell him,” said Forbes. 

“In a pig’s neck you gotta.”’ Breed laid a restraining 
hand upon Forbes’ arm—the latter was scrambling into 
his big gray limousine. ‘‘Look here,” said Breed, search- 
ing Forbes’ face with his keen, analytical glance, ‘“‘straight 
goods. You goin’ to quit? I wanna know. Important.” 

“Straight goods,” said Forbes. ‘‘I’m through.” 

“All right,’ nodded Breed; ‘‘I depend on you. You 
change your mind, you let me know. Y’see?”’ 

Mr. Forbes’ car rolled on before Mr. Forbes could re- 
spond to Mr. Breed’s insistence. But Mr. Forbes re- 
sponded, nevertheless, sotto voce, to himself. “‘In a 
pig’s neck I will,’ said Mr. Forbes, borrowing a 
phrase from Mr. Breed himself. 

Less than an hour later Mr. Forbes’ gray car rolled 
smoothly past the sentries guarding the entrance to 
Camp Merritt on the Jersey side, and made its way 
at checked speed to headquarters. Pemberton Forbes 
presented himself to an adjutant seated at a desk ina 
bustling office. The adjutant greeted him by name. 

**“Know me?’’ queried 
Forbes in surprise. 

“Pictures in the papers,’’ 
grinned the adjutant. 

Pemberton Forbes ‘ pulled 
out some correspondence. 

SOL a0ey hoKG ene Tie FI 
man ——” he began. 

“He’s at the window over 
there,” interposed the adju- 
tant; ‘‘been waiting for you. 
Mercer!’ he yelled. A young 
army officer saluted, hastened 
to the desk and saluted once 
again. 

“Tntroducing Lieutenant 
Richard Mercer— Mr. Pem- 
berton Forbes,’”’ said the ad- 
jutant, rising out of respect to 
the gunpowder man. Pember- 
ton Forbes held out his hand 
and Lieutenant Mercer 
gripped it. 

“When does your leave ex- 
pire?’’ queried the powder 
man. 

“Hight o’clock to-morrow 
morning,” said the lieuten- 
ant. 

“All right, have you back 
by then. You ready? Then 
let’s go.” 

Pemberton Forbes led the 
way back to his machine 
and followed the young officer 
into it. 

“Cragmoor,’”’ he said to the driver. 

““Where,’’ said the lieutenant, “‘is that?” 

“House I built on top of Eagle Rock— 
we go by way of Newark.” 

“T got a girl in Newark,” said the lieutenant wistfully. 

“Only one?” queried Forbes, producing cigars. 

“Only one I ever had,” said the lieutenant, flushing a 
bit. He was very boyish in appearance, much more so 
than his host had anticipated. And he was shy, but 
masculine; and with bashful eyes—eyes that a girl would 
give her life to tease. However, he was a soldier, this lad, 
and looked the part, very tall and straight, skin clear. 
And with service stripes and wound stripes. 

“One-girl man, eh?’’ said Forbes. 
~ “Seem to be,” returned Lieutenant Mercer. 


said 


AWE 
** What's the TOT 
Stand for?’ 


“Same here,” said Forbes. ‘‘Had a girl once—she died. 
Could have had a hundred since then. Didn’t want ’em. 
Wanted her. Couldn’t have her—she’s dead. So didn’t 
want any. There you are. Seen her since you landed?” 

“Once.” 

“Not enough—just a teaser, eh? When are you mustered 
out?” 

“Ten days—two weeks, perhaps.” 

“Good. Know what I want you for?” 

“Explosives, I take it,’”’ said the lieutenant; 
are other men ——” 

““Nope,”’ returned Forbes, ‘‘nobody can tell me about 
explosives. Wanted you for something else. You wait. 
Something to show you first. Something at Cragmoor. 
Wait.” 


“but there 


The lieutenant waited, Secirally. The sun was just dis- 


appearing over the second range of hills, leaving a gorgeous 
afterglow behind it, as they rolled into the driveway of 
Pemberton Forbes’ place. Cragmoor was a long, low, 
rambling habitation, mostly built of rubble, with a long, 
low-hanging, moss-green roof surmounting it. Pemberton 
Forbes ushered his guest into a huge living room, wonder- 
fully livable and comfortable, heavily beamed and exqui- 
sitely paneled in the darkest of dark woods. There were 
plenty of comfortable chairs, a multitude of Oriental rugs 
scattered about, and a huge log fire blazed briskly in the 
fireplace. 

“Lieutenant Mercer,” said Forbes, after they had 
warmed themselves at the fire, ‘‘you fond of drama— 
moving pictures and the like?” 

_ “Who 
youth. 

A Japanese servant passed long 
panatelas to the lieutenant and 
to his master and then left the 
room. Forbes led the way 
to the east end of the long 
apartment. The lieutenant 
noted for the first time that 
the wall at that end was 
wholly obscured by heavy 
green velvet hangings. Two 
comfortable chairs .faced 
these heavy hangings; Pem- 
berton Forbes took one and 
waved the lieutenant into 
the other. 

“Orchestra seats,’ he 
smiled. 

He leaned over and 
pressed a button in the wall. 
Slowly: the heavy hangings 
parted in the middle. 

Lieutenant Mercer 
stopped in the act of light- 
ing a cigar. He stared. He 
drew a long breath. 

“Holy smoke!”’ he finally 
exclaimed. 

His exclamation was jus- 
tified. Cragmoor ‘clung to 
the edge of a precipice that 
rose high above surrounding 
country. Set in the eastern 
wall of this vast living room 
there was a flawless sheet of. 
pure plate glass, as high and 
wide as the living room it- 
self, an observation window 
of remarkable proportions. 
And beyond that plate-glass 
window, spreading itself out 
almost at the foot of Eagle 
Rock, the afterglow of the 
setting sun still strong upon 
it, there lay New York. -A 
New York such as the lieutenant had never 
even dreamed of, a glorified New York. 

“We're at the top of the world,” gasped the 
young army officer. 

Pemberton Forbes’ eyes glowed. 

“You’ve said it, soldier! You get the Wool- 
worth Building, flashing back the white light?” 

“A king with a golden crown.” 

Forbes caught him by the arm. 

“Drink it all in,” he said, “here at our feet— 
Newark and Essex County; then the other big 
New Jersey cities. Far to the east, Brooklyn and Long 
Island. And in the middle of ’em all—the biggest toad 
in the biggest puddle in the world—little old New York. 
Get it, soldier! Between us and the Atlantic Ocean— 
eight million people. More than all of the Pacific Coast. 
Eight million! What are they doing, eh? What are they 
thinking about? What are they doping out, eh? Hight 
million people, spread right out before us—eight million 
of the most important people on the face of the earth. 
Soldier, as those eight million people think, so in time 
will think the world.” 


isn’t?’’ smiled the 


my judgment on the thing?” 


March 22 


Pemberton Forbes touched another button; the 
green curtains swung slowly to once more, shutting 
sight. 

““You’ve got a mental picture that’ll stick,” said 
“Come back to the fire. Take that seat there, You 
thirteenth man in uniform I’ve consulted—to-day 
thirteenth of the month. Ominous—and favorak 
was disappointed in the other twelve.” | 

“What did you want of them?” asked the officer, 

“Something,” said Forbes, “that I didn’t haye y 
Something they didn’t have, either. Know how], 
you out?” 

“T’m aching to find out,’’ laughed the lieutenant, 

“Letters in the paper; letters to some man Whose 
I knew ——” a 

“Ingersoll?” a 

“That’s the man. He published ’em. They w 
meant for publication, I could see that. I’ve read 
soldiers’ letters—always in the paper. Always lo 
something I couldn’t find somehow. But th 
the same things, things you’d expect ’em to say 
the letters that didn’t get published—I imagir 
what I was looking for. But I didn’t get to see a 
how. Then I stumbled across yours.’ 

““What were you looking for?’’ asked Mercer. a 

‘‘Man with a vision . . . . man who’d been at f] 
of the world, looking down .... 
things all things 
Idealism, you can call it, truth, anything.” 

Lieutenant Richard Mercer shook his head. 

“You'll be disappointed, I’m afraid, in me. | 
seen visions, and I wouldn’t know an ideal if 
hands with me on the street.” : 

““Wrong—you don’t know yourself,” said Fo 
read your letters—read ’em backward—read ” 
the lines. Idealism—I could feel it.. You’re m 
in a hole. You’ve got to help me out.” ' 

“T help you out of a hole!’ stammered the li 
helplessly. y 

“Listen to me,’”’ went on Forbes: “‘ For thirty y 
worked like a horse. Manufacturing chemist—see?) 
ark meadows. Started ina shop big as this room. 
last seven years I’ve made explosives for the 
Germany first—that was back before I knew. 
Russia, France, England, America—all of ’em. 
one factories strung all along the coast. Knoy 
means? Take the ten richest men in America to-( 
Number Seven on the list.” 

“Holy smoke!”’ said the lieutenant. 

“I’ve got it all—nothing to spend it on. Now 
do something with it—want to build a monument 
thing that the setting sun—and the rising sun— 
upon. Something that eight million pairs of e 
Get me? Got to do it—and don’t know what to 
thing that’ll make ’em sit up and take notice—e! 
people. Because if they take notice so will all t 
I want to do something for eight million people 
make eight million people rise up and call me bl 
you see?” i 

“T begin to understand,” said the army off 
helplessly shaking his head. ‘‘Tell me, what was 
idea?”’ 

“Can't think of a blessed thing but hospitals —all 
of hospitals,’ said Forbes. 

“Big,” Eommested the officer. i 

“Not big enough—not what I want. I’ve g 
something nobody’s ever done. Now, soldier,” 
on, ‘‘you come across. You got wounded ovel 
see.” 

“T nearly died,”’ said Mercer. 

“Fine as silk now,” commented Forbes. “Yo 
died? And when you didn’t die—when you cam 
when you started to think of things again—at 1] 
the world, looking down on the rest of us ——” 

With a boyish movement young Mercer leaned 0 
caught Forbes by the arm. He had become § 
breathless—in his eyes was the light of remem! 
denly become acute. He held to Forbes as the gl 
might get away. 

“Look here,’’ he cried, ““I—I did have an idea 
did.”” He stopped. 

“Go on, son,”’ said Forbes grimly, “I want tha 

“Tt wasn’t a vision,’”’ returned the lieute 
sort of hope. Oh, what’s the use?”’ he went 
back into his chair. “It’s all so piffling, and so 

“Son,”’ queried Forbes, “has it anything to ¢ 
those eight million people that we’ve got here in the: 
of our hands?” ; 

“Tt has to do with all the people in the wor! 
Richard Mercer. 

“Go to it, son,’ commanded Forbes; ‘that’ 
got to have. I’ll follow up that line if it take 
dollar in my coffers.” 

“Do you mean to say,” protested the officet 
you're going to pin your faith—and your mon 
my udm a half-baked theory. That you’re goin n 
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SHAMIGHTY damn!?’’ 
yelled Old Cap Adams at the 
vheel of the Dancing Becky, 
warring rivers, rushing and roaring where they 
, together, caught up the little white motor boat 
ead, lifted it like a cork and swung it toward the 
big prow of the Becky. There was a sharp clang- 
yells, the sullen hoot of a whistle and the clatter of 
feet as the captain, his kinky white hair 
g straight out behind and his kinky white 
; sticking straight out before, did his best 
‘her off. 

jmstant of breathless suspense, in which 
ussbill Jones, clinging steadily to his own 
ahogany wheel, gave the tiny white Swal- 
Wing all the gas she could drink, and 
1 as he shot past the overhanging prow 
§ much as six or seven inches to spare; 
\pon Mayme Dycler, who had momentarily 
straight amid the red leather cushions, sank 
ntly back again, and with a sidelong glance 
Dancing Becky, as if of mere contemplative 
ty, trailed her slender finger in the water. 
prs Hoadley, leaning both elbows on the 
il of the big freighter, as if that had 

ne rail of a bar, spat out the tobacco 
‘hich he had held suspended for the 
-ess instant, drew forward the shape- 
t which he had shoved back and 
/grimy knuckle pushed to each side 
te center his raggedly drooping yellow 
the. Up on top of the bleak brown 
which hid and sheltered Pickywillup 
jae freckled slip of a girl in the shabby 
lowly unclasped her tapering fingers 


aathed again. 
}in the pilot house of the Dancing 
Old Cap Adams suddenly let out a 
of profanity that rolled and rever- 
1up the Little Pickywillup Valley like 
er which put Rip Van Winkle to 
for in that moment of checking the clumsy steamer, 
‘to the water’s edge with heavy freight from down 
er, she slipped back into the strong current made by 
voting of the blue Little Pickywillup into the muddy 
ekywillup, and floundered away helplessly toward 
ape Island! The grin of young Russbill Jones 
d to a look of concern as, glancing back, he saw 
ad happened; saw, too, the walnut-brown fist that 
Cap Adams shook at him. 

mighty sorry,” he said to Mayme Dycler, the out- 

eble of youth almost returning to his voice. ‘It'll 
. Dan an hour and a half to round the point again.” 
little characteristic pause in Mayme, who always 
thing twice, once silently to judge how it would 
and once out loud; then she raised her gray eyes 
iled. 
at’s the difference? He spends his life doing that, 
ight as well be here as anywhere.” 
ght error, that speech, Mayme decided instantly, 
4 Russ sobered still more. He’d been running his 


3 business for almost two months, since the fall 
e new grain elevator had thrown Jones, Senior, into 
ever, and his vista of life had suddenly enlarged 
ie weight of his responsibilities. It was natural for 
W to dare-devil round occasionally, but he had no 
d interfere with commerce! 
e difference is just this,’’ he explained in his best 
“Cap won’t be able to make Sandtown to-night in 
) unload!” 
on’t see why anyone should wish to get to Sandtown 
dark. Pickywillup City is ever so much prettier.” 
yme raised her gray eyes they sparkled into his. 
his young Russbill Jones laughed, having reflected, 
vas intended he should, that, after all, business 
nothing to a girl, who has no calculation and self- 
t like a man; and praise of Pickywillup City was 
agreeable to the ears of a Jones, since the elder 
lad made that beautiful little town what it was. 
at it an approving glance as they shot past the 
which by the upcurving twist it gave the current 
hat spot of the big river so vexatious. 
, just behind, lay the town, all green and white 
ing, along the lower bank of the Little Pickywillup, 
erfront given over to gray business and its hillside 
ted-awninged and velvet-lawned luxury. Joe 
verywhere; a part of him was in the copper dome 
town hall, a part of him in the spires of the five 
es, a part of him even in forlorn North Pickywillup 
n the upper bank of the turbulent Little Picky- 
ere now the staring big signboards of the Dycler 
betokened the somewhat lagging enterprise of 


y George Randolph Chester 


ILLUSTRATED Br WILL GREFE 


“*won’t You Come Into the Club? I’m Hoping to Meet My 
Mother There, and I’d Like You to Know Her’’ 


the new aspirant for commercial leadership, Mayme’s 
father, who had come down from the big puddle of Poeville 
to seek expansion and become the big toad in this little 
puddle. A dozen blocks of business, beginning at the 
Jones warehouses and petering out with the pop factory; 
and then Russ drew in with a flourish and an exact stop 
at the landing of the prosperous Pickywillup Boat Club, 
the big clubhouse of which columned white and stately 
out of the broadest and the greenest lawn in all Picky- 
willup County. 

Society, consisting of anyone of good moral character 
who could afford the clothes, was out in full force this sun- 
shiny Saturday afternoon, and clustered round its normal 
leader, plump and comfortable Mrs. Jones, who, in a per- 
fectly frank lavender silk dress trimmed with the fat lace 
effects which certain plump and comfortable ladies seem to 
‘grow, as it were, out of themselves, came forward to meet 
her son. There was a shade of what might have been taken 
for anxiety on her smooth brow, as she nevertheless made 
a quite cordial enough return to the sweetly affectionate 
greeting of Mayme Dycler—who had come alone with 
Russ! 

' “T thought you were going to bring the Gullup girls 
too,”’ she observed, taking the arm of her son and glancing 
up significantly at that gangling youth. 

He was so tall and lanky that he seemed slightly stooped 
from the habit of bending down to talk to people; a small- 
headed fellow with a fledgling mustache on his upper lip, 
and a queer conflict of expression which always comes in 
the face of a male who is just emerging from the mandolin 
stage into the daybook-and-ledger period of existence. 

“Mother’s going to bring Alice and Phyllis in the ma- 
chine with her, Mrs. Jones,”’ stated Mayme serenely, tak- 
ing the other arm of the gangling son. 


And from his elbows and up across 
the back of his neck Russ .was 
vaguely conscious of an uncomfort- 
able tingling sensation as certain warring electrical vibra- 
tions went through his frame from lady to lady. Confound 
it, what was the objection to Mayme? She was an all-right 
girl! Anyhow, it was his business—and Mayme’s. 

At that point in his reflections society came forward 
en masse and claimed the son of the richest man in town for 
its own, and the music struck up, and there was dancing 
on the broad colonial porches, where society disported 
itself in the mad abandon of the one-step, the fox trot and 
the waltz, and the tailor’s son danced 
with the banker’s daughter, and the trac- 
tion magnate’s son danced with the gro- 
cer’s Gladys—all to the acute distress of 
Mrs.. Dycler, who arrived presently with 
the gawky Gullup girls. 

A spare lady, she, of modish costuming 
and careful cosmetics, who had tried in 
vain this past year to sort and separately 
herd those who could afford the clothes 
into at least two classes, but who had 
been compelled, though secretly uncon- 
quered, to satellite saccharinely round 
plump and comfortable Mrs. Jones, while 
biding her time. If A. B. Dycler ever ac- 
complished the financial coup he had so 
often visioned; or if Mayme —— 


“Ts Russ Jones here?” 

It was an hour and a half later, and early 
tea was steaming its fragrance on every 
porch and under every kiosk and in every 
brick-tiled lounging room; and the voice 
was of the capacity and hoarse vibration 
of a steamboat whistle—the voice of Old 
Cap Adams. On the side porch he stood in 
the red flesh, the purple veins interlaced 
on his two round patches of cheek, his kinky white 
hair sticking straight out behind and his kinky 
white whiskers sticking straight out before. 

“Here’s your shippin’ orders!’’ he roared the 
instant Russ appeared, and he thrust violently 
forward a sheaf of yellow papers. “‘I ain’t goana 
take ’em! I handed ’em back to your clerk, and 
he said I’d have to give ’em to you, so here they 
are! I ain’t goana take’em!”’ 

“Oh, say!’’ a 

Young Russ was in immediate trouble, from 
the six pale hairs which forked out of the middle 
of his cowlick to the tips of his long white buck- 


skin shoes way down there on the floor. “I’m 
mighty sorry I was showing off, Dan. I could 
have crossed farther upstream just as well. If I 


had thought for a minute that G 
“But you didn’t think! You hadn’t anything 
to do it with, I guess!” 

“T guess not,” grinned young Jones, though deeply 
conscious that the booming voice of Dan penetrated to 
every cozy nook of the clubhouse and grounds. ‘If you’ll 
just take back these bills of lading I’ll promise you ——” 

“By goshamighty, I don’t give a dang what you prom- 
ise!’”’ roared: the irate captain, thrusting away the sheaf of 
papers as if they had been poison ivy. “It ain’t you in 
particular, because any young jackass with a new little 
toy motor pest and a girl would have done the same. It’s 
just that this gosh-damn thing is the last straw! You 
hear me? I’ve been tellin’ your paw for years that Picky- 
willup Point, which it throws the current up out there like 
a Niagary Rapids, is too much for any steamboat that 
wants to make money, and that some day I’d just go right 
past him on the other side of the river; and now you go 
tell him I’ve done it!” 

Something surged in the veins of young Russ—the 
surge of the campus, of the auto track, of the sprinting 
course, of the gridiron and the diamond. It tingled de- 
fiantly hot up and down his full long, lean length, and it 
put a throb in his temples, and red in his cheeks and glints 
in his eyes; but as a business man he just let the temper 
surge, and spoke words out of his brain in place of out of 
his emotions. 

“I’m sorry you see it that way, Mr. Adams, but suppose 
I walk down to the office with you and talk it over.” 

“T’ve had all the talk I’m intendin’ to have!” yelled 
Old Dan, louder and more vociferously than ever. “I’ve 
plowed my last trip round that gosh-damn point, do you 
hear me! My last trip!” 

Russ heard him. Everybody round the clubhouse heard 
him, which meant that Pickywillup City heard him; and 
the town fully appreciated the importance of the devastat- 
ing decision; for Pickywillup City, natural outlet for the 
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prosperous Little Pickywillup Valley, had no railroad and 
was dependent for its very existence on the river, from 
which peppery Old Cap Adams had driven all freightage 
competitors. If the four steamers of the Adams line—the 
D. D. Adams, the Mrs. Dan, the Dancing Becky and the 
Little Mary—were to stop their visits to the town which 
Jones had built it would be like cutting the life root of the 
community! With the complete and sobering knowledge 
of that and of the responsibility of the Jones family in the 
matter, the community sadly and almost silently wished 
that the capable father of Russ could be well now and 
in fighting trim! 

“Why not land at North Pickywillup, Mr. Adams?” 
suggested a brisk medium-size gentleman who had hur- 
ried across from the tennis court, racket in hand. Dycler. 
He was a highly nervous man with quite a bit of surplus 
business intensity; not a crease in his flannels but plenty 
in his face, and a betraying habit of nibbling at the edge 
of his iron-gray mustache. ‘‘If you definitely decide to 
give up your present landing I’ll build you the finest 
wharfage in the state, on the upper side of the 
Little Pickywillup.” 

“And have a steamer bust loose from her 
moorings every freshet!”’ roared Cap. ‘‘ Not by 
a gosh-dang sight! I tied up the Little Mary 
once there, and ——” 

“We'll put the wharfage out on the Big Picky- 
willup side,” urged Dycler, with a flap of his 
racket against his leg. “‘ We can build a break- 
water, and you can swing right round the 
current. You won’t need to cross it at all.” 

“Fiddlesticks!’”’ blurted the captain, look- 
ing the man up and down, from head to foot, 
with his weather-beaten eye. ‘“ Fiddlesticks! 
There’s been five breakwaters built on the Big 
Pickywillup at that point, Mr. Dycler; and 
they all went out with the ice!” 

Dycler smiled, drawing in the edge of his 
mustache with his tongue. 

“T know a place on the Shushane River 
where the floods carried away the center spans 
of nine bridges before they built the one 
which has been there for thirty years!” 

“Yes?” grunted Cap Adams, and stalked 
down the walk. 

Whereupon young Russbill Jones stood 
with the crushing weight of the Jones responsi- 
bility descending on his young shoulders. For 
only a moment that state of funk lasted in 
him, and then the surge which belonged to the 
campus, the track, the gridiron and the 
diamond came up hot in his veins and 
throbbed in his temples and glinted in his eyes 
and jumped his long legs into gangling action 
and streaked him down the walk. And the 
large patch of frank lavender on the clubhouse porch 
covered a swell of pride as Jones, Junior, catching the 
sturdy little captain by the shoulder, swung round 
in front of him, clapped his other hand on the cap- 
tain’s other shoulder, leaned way down and declared: 

““Now see here, Dan, my dad’s sick and can’t be both- 
ered, so I have to handle this myself; and by George, I’m 
going to doit! Take these bills of lading and leave it to 
me, and J’ll fix Pickywillup Point!” 

That vigorous statement not only arrested the wrath of 
Old Cap Adams for the moment, but it also arrested the 
shuffling footsteps of Jiggers Hoadley, who, having made 
one unappreciated trip on the Dancing Becky as a yolun- 
teer assistant bartender, had now come out to the-boat 
club, where his services in that capacity were sometimes 
permitted. 

“So you say,” said Cap. “Well, I’m always willin’ to 
give anybody a chance, but I have got a heap o’ curiosity 
as to how you’re goana fix that hellamighty point.” 

‘Simplest thing in the world,’”’ returned young Russbill 
Jones, setting his good jaw. ‘“‘It can’t cost over two thou- 
sand dollars, and will be the biggest public improvement 
ever given to the town. I'll just buy Pickywillup Point 
and saw it off!” 

Jiggers Hoadley resumed his shuffling progress, but he 
was walking the other way! 


& 
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LDERMAN JEFF SNARKESS, a man with a well- 
muscled face and ominous shoulder knobs, who had 
been formed by Destiny for athletic politics, was cultivat- 
ing five votes at Casey’s bar when he felt a tug at his coat- 
tail and heard, panted into his ear: 

“Listen! There’s a new boob busted into politics! 
Russ Jones!” 

Russ Jones! Even the coach-dog eye of Jeff Snarkess, 
useful for decorative purposes alone, glistened moistly 
with the other. He moved instantly into the dark corner, 
where, beneath the dim and dusty pink picture of John L. 
Sullivan, the opportunist who had never had an oppor- 
tunity further panted: 

“Listen! Russ’s just promised Cap Adams that he’ll 
buy Pickywillup Point and saw it off! Get me? He’s 


“‘Me? I Guess I’m the Best Little 
Optician Ever! And Say; They Ain’t 
Any of ’em Got Anything on Me’’ 


goana buy it and saw it off! That’s politics, ain’t it? Now, 
old man Jones is “i 

“Close it!” husked the alderman, and casting his good 
eye round him in all the six directions, including up and 
down, he reached a well-knuckled hand promptly into his 
pocket for the slick pocketbook which he had always with 
him. 

“Now shake yourself, Jiggers,’” he said—now speak- 
ing not as a public official, but as a private investor. 
“You shoot right up to Bill Trueboy’s carpenter shop and 
get an option on the 
point.” 

“T got you. I git 
an option!” 

He was so eager 
that Snarkess glared 
at him for a moment 
with his good eye. 
The only reason he 
was intrusting this 
errand to Jiggers 


Hoadley was that time 
pressed; and Jiggers was 
there with the scheme. 

“Right. You get a 
six months’ option on 
his property at any price 
he asks for it not over five hundred dollars, and you pay 
him fifty dollars for the option. And he’s to keep mum. 
You too.” 

Hoadley took the seven bills which made up that fifty 
dollars, and smoothed them all out one by one, and 
counted them carefully, and inspected both sides of them, 
deeply impressed; they were a lot of money! 

“He'll do it,’”’ he decided, and wadded the bills into his 
pocket. With that action his chest rounded. 

“Of course he will,’’ husked Snarkess. ‘‘I know to the 
inch what every man in this ward’ll do, and for how much. 
Bill Trueboy ——” 

Slam! went the door, and with new power in his legs 
Jiggers scrambled up bare and bleak Pickywillup Point 
and leaned in at the door of Bill Trueboy’s carpenter 
shop. Only a girl was there—a freckle-faced young girl, a 
straight slip of a thing with a shabby dress, coarse cheap 
stoekings and shabby shoes and an air of eternal blushing 
diffidence, which at a moment’s notice could be crimson- 
faced self-consciousness; and her head drooped over a book. 

“Hello, Prue. Where’s your old man?” 

‘‘Father’s out behind,” said Prue, nestling her feet in 
the shavings to hide her old shoes. 

Since he did not go, the girl, uneasy by and by, glanced 
up from beneath her long lashes. He was still leaning 
against the door jamb, looking down at her, and in him the 
exaltation, strange and intoxicating, of having fifty dollars 
in his pocket! As he caught the glance of her soft brown 
eyes he gave her a smile which was a combination of leer 
and simper, and observed: 

“You're a pretty good looker, ain’t you, Prue?” 

Startled, the girl’s tapering fingers slipped out of her 
book—a public-library volume of Ruskin—and now she 
looked up fully in wide-eyed amazement at this unbeliev- 
able object who had tumbled her out of her dreams—her 
only riches.. She turned to the window. 

“There’s father.” 
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“‘T git you,” observed Jiggers, entirely unruftiell 
I don’t see where you borrow this snippy stuff. I ky) 
ain’t nothin’, but neither are you. So long.” : 

And with the dignity of his new elevation he we 
“behind,” to where Bill Trueboy was carefully and 
nestly saving the bent nails out of some warped and bl 
ened old boards. He was a pale-faced man, all the p 
because of his sandy complexion, and his dull rs 
eyes told of an impractical visionary. 

‘‘Look-a here, Bill,”’ said Jiggers, ‘‘I’m gettin’ j 
real-estate game, and you can do a little beeing 
if you’ll talk sharp and quick.” a) 

Bill Trueboy sat on a crippled sawbuck and n 
head wonderingly. : < 

“cc How? 2, ” : ed 

“Listen. I ain’t got any time to dicker. Five 
for this property. How’s that? Pretty soft, eh? 
you can use the money. Huh?” 4 

Bill Trueboy looked wistfully three ways on the 
and sighed. 

“T have been wishing I could sell, but I oughtn 
considered, more to himself than to Jiggers. “1 
this place when Prue was just a little lass bee 
wanted to build a castle out here when I got rich, 
was no wince in him as he said that, and no smile 
ness. “But I really do need the money.” 

“Then here you are!” 

Hoadley drew out his “‘roll’’ with a flourish, b 
ing the fevered necessity that leaped into Trueh 

at the sight of the money Jiggers hastily 
off a ten-dollar bill and stuffed it back 
pocket. Opportunity had knocked at his doo 
last, and he was letting her in! Si 
“Now here’s the proposition:. I give yc 

dollars for a six months’ option, only yo 
the option it’s fifty. See? Getme? Then 
me another little paper —just between 
know—that says you slip me a hundred y 
get the rest of the five. See? Get me 
Pretty soft, eh! Now listen. It’s part of 
that you’re to keep mum about everything 
the cash!”” And he thrust the forty irresis' 
lars into the limp hand of the carpenter. — 


Slam! Jiggers Hoadley stood in the a’ 
bare-floored and bare-walled livery-sta 
over Casey’s saloon, and the option wai 
inside his vest! The private investor was s 
his bare desk, with his foot in his chair, his’ 
hands, his third cigar in his mouth, and his good 
of eager inquiry. 

“Did you get it?” R 

“Tt’s home,” declared Jiggers Hoadley, sl 
ribs; and he not only parted his ragged mustache 
knuckle but started to twist the right-hand side. 
had creased and dented his hat on the way down! 

“Well, produce.” 

There was more than a trace of hesitation in the 
tunist, but with both eyes of Snarkess on him, the 
the dead, he brought out the option, but retained : 
it with thumbs and forefingers at two diagonal co 

“What’s eatin’ you?” growled Snarkess, j 
away from him. ‘You know this ain’t money; 
spend it!’ 

“Not yet,”’ acknowledged Jiggers. ‘‘But it’s pr 
and it’s in my name. Don’t you ever forget it! : 
anybody tries to take it away from me they’d bett 
me at the same time, because I’ll bawl it out all 
burg! Of course, Jeff, it’s your money that paid 
but it was my brain that opened the egg! You ki 
is a political improvement the town’s goana get, a 
years I ain’t had a five spot except at elections. 
I figured some place, after all I done for the par 
believe me, I’m goana figure! I got it cinched!” 

Alderman Snarkess looked at his henchman in 
but suddenly remembered that he’d never had 
to find out the sterling stuff in Jiggers because h 
wise enough never to trust the man before. He 
plan for safety. It wouldn’t do for the alderman’ 
fer the option to his own name, and at the finish 
would have to be recorded in the name of some 
farther away from politics than Jiggers Hoadley, for 
Connell was particular about appearances. Mike Ww 
boss of the city, and Snarkess was his satellite, 
satellite of Snarkess-was Jiggers, who had none; 
Russ Jones’ improvement of the Little Pic 
starting, as all things should to have a solid fo 
at the very bottom. 

“Oh, you can keep this thing, you poor fish 
finally granted, as if it were nothing; “but I 
trust you any farther than I could see with my b 
and you know it; so here’s what you got todo: Youg 
give mea second option; then you can paste this ( 
your slats.” 

‘‘That’s the i’,” agreed Hoadley hastily, and s 
the option he pinned it inside his vest. “Now W 

“Just this: You agree, in writing, that when 
take up this option to ses the property you’ re 
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+4 me or anybody I name at the price you paid for 
I got a right to compel you to take up the option 
time between now and the day it runs out.” 

it like that, eh? Well, where doI come in at, then?”’ 
zgers leaned both his elbows on the back of a chair 
were a bar rail. Automatically his right foot went 


erung. ‘‘Listen to mesomethin’. The way you’re 
jit out I git nix. Well, nix on the nix! That second 
jhas got to say what I get or you don’t get it!” 

(at do you want?” 

‘enty per cent!” 

‘enty hell!” roared the alderman, reaching for his 
You'll get ten or a paste in the jaw.” 

‘ke it ten,” grinned the opportunist, well content. 
and a double sawbuck on this here second option. 
51? 

hy ’ I : 
STERED round inordinately tall Russ Jones, who 
vered above them on the boat-club lawn like a sun- 
iin a bed of four-o’clocks, all society, and conse- 
t all that was worth while of Pickywillup City, 
|lown the bend of the river to where Pickywillup 
lotted out the sky and the Big Pickywillup, the 
. shrubbery on its sides a catchall for every grimy 
‘nd moldy straw and decaying rag which blew in 
-d; and each person removed that point for himself 
valf and gave free access to the D. D. Adams, the 
‘an, the Dancing Becky and the Little Mary. They 
jlping Shorty McShane—a tight little man so red- 
sthat tiny pin dots of the red were in the irises of his 
yes—to measure and estimate, to weigh and trans- 
i scrape and blast and dredge the point away. 

1,” spoke the little contractor at last, ‘“‘a rough idea 
mnt, Mr. Jones, and it’s rough you'll get it; and 
/wouldn’t say I’d take the job for this, but twelve 
i dollars might do it, or maybe fifteen.” 

‘id!’ Russ smiled encouragingly at society and all 
illup City; and society and all Pickywillup City 
‘back and almost cheered. ‘‘Very good, Mac. 
2 Sunday, but you may bring the figures to the 
‘anyhow, for I want to have the men digging up there 
day morning.” 
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1 your boy!”’ stated Mac enthusiastically; then he 
) “JT suppose you’ve seen about your city permit.” 
fl, no, I hadn’t thought about it,” confessed Russ, 
ig his brow with concern; then he brightened 
dately. “There can’t be any trouble about that, 
, for the thing is so obviously an improvement, 
; a benefit to the whole town, so much a life-saver, 
<permit is a mere matter of form.’’ He colored 
as he added: ‘‘I’m going up to buy the property 
yw and pay for the whole improvement myself ’’— 
ur of warm approbation—‘“‘and I don’t believe 
eybody would interfere with such a gift from the 
amily to Pickywillup City.”” A murmur of indig- 
‘for anyone with the 
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ht you are, Mr. Jones,”’ 
McShane; but sud- 


js became streaks in 
es. “I'll go right on 
busy with the 


durrying out to 


Jer, 
‘since this was_ 
at should. be 


h 


mmediately to . 
earth from the 


Pickywillup 


ing them to thrill 
€ would, but en- 
his justification 
bless,the suddenly 
‘d genius now set 
legs into action, 
Singing the full 
f Water Street 
2d up the hill to Bill 
@s carpenter shop, 
he freckled little girl in 
bby dress fell into 
Sint flutter of crimson 


» 
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confusion; for she had long adored the resplendent young 
Russbill Jones, from a far distance. She had caught up 
her book as she had seen him coming, had retired into the 
darkest corner and had hid her shabby old shoes by sitting 
on her feet; and now all Russ saw was her shining brown 
hair as she bent over The Crown of Wild Olive. The car- 
penter was filing a saw when Russ stepped in, but he laid 
down his saw file, pushed his spectacles up on his forehead 
and stared. 

“Mr. Trueboy,” began Russ happily, ‘‘I’d like to buy 
this property if ” He stopped abruptly. He had been 
about to add “‘if you’ll put a fair price on it’’; 
glanced round with the characteristic Jones interest in 
conditions that should be bettered, saw the evidences of 
acute poverty in the shop and the little sitting room be- 
yond, and in the quiet girl who sat immersed in her book, he 
altered the finish of his offer to “‘if it’s on the market. Xe 

The carpenter had stood with his brow deeply knotted 
in perplexity. What was happening? Why, it was only 
twenty minutes since he had refused to sell to Dycler, not 
an hour since he had sold an option on it to Jiggers Hoadley 
with the promise to keep mum! Hoadley must have known 
about this and had taken selfish advantage—but Bill 
Trueboy only sighed. His word was his word. 

“Tt isn’t for sale,” he stated, glancing toward the quiet 
little figure in the corner. The figure had moved spasmodi- 
cally, but kept its head down still. 

“Oh!” There was so much disappointment, sudden and 
acute, in the tone of the resplendent young Mr. Jones that 
the shy brown eyes raised from under their long lashes, 
up and up and up to the back of his neck. Almost Prue 
rose once to interfere, but dared not, on account of the 
shabby dress—and lots of things. 

“Well, Mr. Trueboy, it’s your property, of course, and 
I don’t blame you for wanting to keep it; but the town 
needs it for a big public improvement!”’ 

And bringing sudden eloquence out of his intensity he 
described in most glowing terms, with those widening 
brown eyes shining sympathetically on the back of his 
neck, just what a magnificent thing the removal of Picky- 
willup Point would be for the town, the valley and the world 
in general, and what a public-spirited thing it would be in 
Mr. Trueboy to 

But Mr. Trueboy had made a promise, and he was the 
sort of fool to keep it, no matter at what cost to himself or 
anybody else. Poor Bill. Poor Prue. Poor Russ. Poor 
Pickywillup City. 

But ah—there was politics, working secretly and silently 
for the benefit of those whom it might benefit! 
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HORTY McSHANE burst excitedly into the office to 

Jeff Snarkess, whom he found smoking energetically in 
his swivel chair, the telephone within easy reach of his. 
knobby hand. 
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‘*The Owner of the Property Fiatiy Refuses to Seli—At Any Figure!”’ 


but as he 
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““There’s a deal on, Jeff!’ announced Shorty breath- 
lessly. “‘ Young Russ Jones ——”’ 

“Are you in that?” interrupted the private investor, 
letting his feet to the floor with a slam. 

““My cracky, how they smell it out in this town!” 
gasped McShane. ‘‘ Why, it ain’t an hour old!” 

“And there’s a reliable party has the property cinched 
with an option,” grinned Snarkess. 

“Then we’re working fast,’”” McShane chuckled. “The 
lad just asked me for figures on the job, Jeff, and I told 
him, rough off, about fifteen hundred; but now that I 
understand it better I think it’ll cost him about five 
thousand, won’t it, amongst us?”’ 

“Ten,” corrected Jeff, his good eye participating in his 
satisfaction. 

“He’ll never pay it.’”” McShane’s red streaks receded 
into tiny dots. 

“That’s nothing to us,’ returned the alderman promptly. 
“Tt’s out of his hands now, except as we want him in. 
It’s a public improvement. I’m going over to see Mike 
Connell about it just as soon as they telephone me he’s in.”’ 

““Connell?’’ frowned McShane. ‘‘Connell! Oh, sure 
it’ll cost ten!’’ And the telephone rang. 

“Tell him I'll be right over,”’ yelled Jeff into the phone, 
and hanging up the receiver he rose briskly. The red spots 
in McShane’s eyes spread to streaks as he followed to the 
door. 

“T’ll go ’long and wait outside in case you want me,” he 
observed, and did it. 

Mike Connell, a large raw-boned man, with a quiet 
manner of speech and a wide-brimmed hat on his head 
indoors and out, had his flat-top desk in the middle of the 
big room, so he could be far away from the doors when he 
talked; and he said nothing at all as he listened, his heavy- 
lidded eyes half closed, to the city-improvement project 
of rich Joe Jones’ son Russ. He merely picked up his 
phone and called a number. 

“Why, that’s your own contractor!’’ objected his 
satellite, startled. 

“Sure it is,” grunted Big Mike, his ear to the phone. 

“But Shorty McShane’s in on it with me,’’ protested 
Snarkess. ‘It’s in my ward, you know.” 

“Shorty McShane’s out!’’ growled Big Mike, slipping 
his enormous palm over the transmitter. He removed his 
palm immediately. ‘‘Larribee there? Well, tell him Mike 
Connell wants him to come right over. You know, Jeff, 
this ain’t a ward job. I got to take it up with Forbeson at 
the statehouse. Why, this improvement will cost twenty- 
five thousand!’’ There was a chuckle in his throat but no 
smile on his heavy lips as he added: “‘Old man Jones was 
always against us. Say, blow his son’s balloon full.”’ 

When Jeff Snarkess went outside and met the gleaming 
red eyes of Shorty McShane, he shook his head emphati- 
cally. 

“‘T’m obliged to pass you the news that you’re dead,” he 
stated. ‘Your throat’s been cut.”’ 

“T knew it!’”’ swore McShane, viciously kicking the mud 
off his boot. “‘I knew it the minute you took it to Mike!” 

“Well, you see, Shorty, 
the job’s got too big for 
us,” said Jeff, but com- 
placently. “‘It’s a state 
affair, as you ought to 
have known in the first 
place.”’ 

“‘Tt’s well enough for 
you to be easy about it!” 
snorted McShane. 
“You're stillin. I’m out. 
But I got a claim on it! 
It was brought to me in 
the first place! Don’t I 
get my bit?” 

““Goup andsee Connell 
about that,’’ counseled 
the alderman, and it was 
like a threat. 

“Some day I will!” 
declared McShane omi- 
nously; and glumly 
watching Jeff Snarkess 
swing up Water Street 
toward the boat club he 
turned in at Casey’s for a 
drink. At Casey’s door 
stood Jiggers Hoadley, 
with his old hat blocked 
and ironed and his ragged 
mustache smoothed to 
each side and tilted now 
by continued pulling; and he 
had been intently watching 
down the street in Shorty’s 
direction. 


“What’s doing?” Jiggers 
husked. 
“‘What’s doing what about?” 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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BLOOM IEILID 


OT many months ago a group of 
| \ | employers representing the principal 
plants in one of the most noted and 
successful industries of Great Britain met in Lon- 
don. They came together for the purpose of draft- 
ing a set of guiding principles in the management 
of their business. They aimed to put down in 
black andjwhite the terms of the relationship be- 
tween employer and employed. In more ways than 
one this conference in London is absolutely unique. 
Here were men employing thousands. Conditions 
in their industry have always been good. Some of 
the men who attended are known throughout the 
world for the excellence of their plant surround- 
ings and the care with which they promoted the 
physical well-being of their operatives. 

This London meeting did not lay down any rules 
for the employee; no grievances against the work- 
ers were aired; every minute of the long sessions 
was taken up with the task of formulating propo- 
sitions by which the leaders of this particular indus- 
try agreed to carry on their labor policy. 

“We cannot afford to neglect the urgent needs 
and the outstanding opportunities that confront 
us in our factories,” they said. So they proceeded 
to draw up a program of their duties as regards 
wages, the place of the worker in the management, 
security of employment, working conditions, dis- 
posal of the profits, and social life. 

In the matter of wages the conclusion was that 
these should always be sufficient to enable a man 
to marry, live in a decent house, provide means for 
upkeep of the physical efficiency of the family, with 
a margin for contingencies and recreation. 

“The worker asks to-day,’ they determined, 
“for more than an improvement in his economic 
condition. We admit the justice of this claim, and 
we must codperate with him and treat him as we 
should wish to be treated ourselves. We propose 
to create suitable machinery for this purpose; but 
we believe that the more essential thing is a living 
desire to give full expression of a belief in right 
relations. Experience on shop or works committees 
trains the members in participation. We shall 
promote the formation of such committees.” 

As to security of employment, it was decided that it is 
the duty of employers to do their utmost to abolish casual 
labor and to make employment regular. The business 
should be carefully organized to remedy unemployment 
evils. ‘‘The dismissal of employees should only take place 
as a last resort. Only men and women who can be relied 
on to act justly should be given the power of dismissal. 
The opinion of a works council would be helpful.” 


The Basis of a New Policy 


HE working conditions of a factory should enable and 
encourage a worker to be and to do his best. These con- 
ditions should be administered under two heads: 

“‘PERSONAL. From the moment a worker enters a factory 
he should be regarded as a part of a living organism, not 
a mere dividend-producing machine, and treated with 
respect and courtesy. There should be no nagging or 
bullying by those in authority, but, on the contrary, insight 
and leadership. This involves careful choice of overlookers 
and managers, who should be able both to lead and inspire. 
At present such officers are often selected solely on account 
of their technical knowledge, and sometimes because they 
possess the faculty of getting work out of,men by driving 
them. 

“But if the managers and foremen are to be men of 
the right type they should have ample opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with our point of view, and also for 
acquiring a broad, sane outlook on human and industrial 
relationships. Such opportunities could hardly be given 
in the course of one or two conferences; but a series of 
classes or conferences under right leadership might be 
arranged—some for those already in positions of responsi- 
bility, others for those who desire to fit themselves for such 
posts in the future. Happiness in work should be regarded 
as a definite aim and asset, and the personal well-being of 
every worker should be an essential part of the employer’s 
objective. 

‘“MATERIAL. Employers should surround their workers 
with a material environment such as they would desire for 
themselves or for their children. This will mean that work- 
rooms are properly ventilated and kept at suitable tem- 
peratures, that they are adequately lit, and that due regard 
is paid to cleanliness. Cloakrooms and lavatories should 
be so kept that employees coming from respectable homes 
may find no cause for complaint. The workers should be 
safeguarded against any undue strain from the length of 
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the working day or the severity of labor. In determining 
systems of payment it should never be forgotten that 
unwise methods of stimulating workers to do their utmost 
may result in overstrain. Facilities should be given them 
for spending the dinner hour under restful and comfort- 
able conditions, as well as for obtaining food at reasonable 
rates. If such facilities cannot be provided within the 
factory they might perhaps be arranged outside. Again, 
in organizing the work employers should remember that 
confinement to one monotonous task, not only month after 
month but year after year, is apt to deaden the intellect 
and depress the vitality of the worker. If it be urged that 
to carry out the above suggestions would often involve too 
great an expenditure we reply that inefficiency and low 
productivity in the workers are frequently due to the 
absence of suitable working conditions. 

‘“CONCLUSIONS. Pioneers and employers and the makers 
of roads are needed just as urgently in the industrial sphere 
as in the opening up of new tracts of fertile country. But 
we believe that if the longing for a better order once grips 
the employing classes such pioneers will not be lacking.” 

Touching by reason of their work and wide interests all 
phases of British industry and its problems, the personal 
statements for this article by big business and industrial 
leaders here will give a fair picture of what may be called 
the nonlabor viewpoint on present industrial conditions. 
The labor viewpoint in its relation to events impending in 
the new Parliament just elected, and to events on the 
Continent—particularly in that industrial Vesuvius which 
once was Russia—will be the subject of the next and con- 
cluding article. 

A man who has done business with the leading manu- 
facturers in and round London as a technical consultant 
for years said: 

“Just now our country is divided into two nations, with 
no league as yet for enforcing peace between them. I refer 
to capital and labor, managing and managed. It isa rough 
division, of course, but well understood. Normally trouble 
between the two is smoldering; given fuel it breaks into 
flame. It has become the business of a number of embit- 
tered men, not all dishonest or unintelligent—besides, such 
things don’t matter much, anyway, when trouble is on—to 
fan this flame into conflagration. What seems to embitter 
them more than any opposition of employer is the unreadi- 
ness, the unwillingness of the people whom they exhort to 
get worked up. But bitterness and violence will never 
solve anything. At least no solution of theirs can do 


what understanding codperation ¢ay 
Among employers as well as amor 
working masses you see two schools g 
ing up—they were in session long before the y 
one a school of reason, the other a school of { 

‘“We have, first, the labor extremist—not y 
sarily a workingman himself or a man 4 
ever had experience in building up a 
labor organization—who wants ind 
who has been busy these three years 
on class prejudice in every possible way. | 
cere, and some of the facts he throws up 
our attention, to say the least. Then t 
extremist on the other side, also sincere, 
facts, too, at his command, who sees the 
of the end in any attempt to be soft or 
me say for British industry that the dog 
is going out rapidly, and the mass of emp 
no whit behind others in desire to do 
thing. They have given up abusing labo 
ing power without responsibility; the 1 
they see it is not to break the power but 
the responsibility. 

‘So if this big concern, common to bo! 
is to prosper, if the school of reason is to 
and there are wise heads both among 
and workingmen who form it—it must } 
backing of an instructed public opinion. La 
imagination is our big obstacle. A great 
may be the chance of revolutionaries 
wreckers. But there is a better chance | 
for the upbuilders. War does not pr 
destroys. To say that industry is war 
that industry is waste, something the 
sense of the people laughs at. But to le: 
try’s door open for war is of course the 
sense. The way of hope is in better p 
under a larger direction of industry. P. 
accumulated wealth in the form of ex 
wages or prizes, distributing capital as 
expenses is the shortest road to national 

“We need to look at work itself and th 
is carried on. Under right direction— 
which the men as much as the managen 
supply—work should mean initiative, n 
prise and service. The reconstruction we all t 
means just one thing: Removal of strife throu 
ciliation; and reconciliation depends on new nh 
work in the conduct of industry. From the nati 
of view the employer is a failure if he does not 
pay not only dividends on the capital he must borre 
wages sufficient for the employee to live as a citi 
and, in addition, supply opportunity for the 
find incentives for service during employment. 


The Views of a Liberal Employe , 


HE head of a Sheffield firm tapping world m 
its product gives time now to industrial probl 
he used to spend in building up his great organi 
have been waiting for years,” he said, ‘‘to do 
thing, because I think it is the main bus 
employer to see to it that his foundations are 
by foundations I mean the satisfaction of the wor 
with their conditions and with their position. Man 
ago, against much opposition in the trade, we © 
join in a reduction of wages by one shilling a hea 
were bad, to be sure, but I felt that it was o 
inasmuch as we had been settling everything f 
to shoulder the load of depression. Our stand he 
further attempt to dock wages. Three months 
tions improved and I was thanked hy my form: 
for the stand I took. ‘ad 
“In the same way we started years ago with 
workday. Dire predictions of our ruin filled our 
were supposed to be defying economic laws. 
have proved that we were merely a little ahead 
and our growth proves meanwhile that prospe 
a good deal on whether your men work with you 
“T have served on a good many committees, b 
not seen enough workmen’s representatives on thi 
I was on a committee to look into the question of 0U) 
eral resources. The best lead I had was from a ma 
was once a miner and is now in a small busines 
I made it my business to look him up, and he } 
idea of a central bureau of information, which 
to our utilizing the country’s mineral and othe 
We should open up every avenue of edu 
worker; industry suffers because the worker 
handicapped by entering too early to have giv 
schooling and asound body. And once he has this ed! 
Mea: (Continued on Page 135) = 
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AE been 
mag two 
aree eX- 
us lately 
iz, from 
iTom, the way the world is going; and I have 
+o find out and express if I can in this article what 

periences mean, especially in their bearing upon 
s;ue of Nations and the part America may take in it. 

“many queer things seem to have been happen- 
‘ngs one finds it very hard to account for or to put 
neatly in any proper pigeonhole in an orderly mind. 
idays it seems almost as if God were making fun of 
_ as if he had staged Europe at last as some huge 
pera: Having it seriously proposed, for instance, 
lanist like Paderewski should be made President of 

having a harness maker like Ebert put in as 
of Germany; having a college professor like Foch 
x terms of surrender to the greatest army of all 
bo another professor from a college in New 
‘hundering around in Europe in shoes that only 
juld wear a year ago; having John D. Rockefel- 
prancing about with a sweet Y. M.C. A. smile 
‘leading actor in a world-industrial reform; Mr. 
43 as an almost-financial-light; Mr. Charles Schwab 
qost-labor-leader; Frank Vanderlip as a preacher; 
étor with her mop 
sguld go on forever. What is going on in the world, 
re and America, almost any day, all seems like a 
stastic play in a theater—all the dear good people 
pnations sitting before the footlights in a dream in 
ac watching this huge Mikado of a world—seven 
plead men, chorus girls, mobs, cathedrals, poisonous 
savenly visions of peace, cannon and Y.M.C.A.’s, 
i, nurses—all crowded before us on the stage, sing- 


WN 


ther! 
ne way it seems at first sight—bottomless tears, 
fss laughter, a new heaven and a new earth, with 
sic. 
‘hen one looks more closely at what it really is in 
Meings that is really controlling the fate of a world 
ems to be a thread of sense running through the 
era. The thread of sense, as it seems to me, is 

ing—the desperate straits truth is in just now in 
is of all nations. To produce the new world we have 
Jake, there are only so many people in the world to 
oy of. These people have, each of them, only so 
‘me a day and so much attention a day they can 
¢oroducing a new world. In the meantime we see 
ir old one going to pieces over our heads. 
sult has been that we have had to hurry; that we 
11 to take the men we had at hand, the men who had 
fntion of the world already; grab them wherever 
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they were—grab them whatever they were doing—and use 
them; conscript the capital of attention they had heaped 
up with the people in every nation, and make them use 
their capital of attention at once for all of us. Grabbing or 
thinking of grabbing a world-famous pianist as President 
of Poland is not absurd when one considers that everything 
turns on getting things done—on attention—and that 
Paderewski is the only man Poland possesses who holds the 
attention, the personal understanding of all nations; who 
is the common possession, the common pride and wealth of 
a whole world. 

Paderewski is a kind of common denominator of peoples 
of all nations because he has pounded and tinkled his way 
into the attention of all of them. He is the only man in 
Poland who is known by all nations and who knows, if only 
over the keyboard of a piano, the moods and the powers of 
all the different kinds of people with whom Poland will 
have to deal and will have to learn to deal in getting what 
she wants of the world and playing her part in the world. 

It is not absurd to make Paderewski, with the qualities 
he has revealed during the war, President of Poland, when 
one thinks what it really is that gets things done, and that 
only men who have the attention of men can do them. 
Events to-day are in the hands of men who can focus the 
most attention of the most people and the most ideas in the 
least time. Paderewski holds Poland’s fate in the outside 
world in the hollow of his hand because he is Poland’s best 
man for advertising Poland to the world and advertising 
the rest of the world to Poland. 

The people of the world in this present crisis want their 
time saved in arriving at conclusions. They do not want 
to look every man up who says something, and see, as it 
were, who his grandmother is before they believe him. A 
man like Harry Lauder or Charles Schwab or D’Annunzio 
or Edison or Marconi can throw his chance away, of course, 
if he likes; but any man who has already accumulated a 
great fortune of attention with people, any such man can 
start off, as Charles Schwab can onsome industrial subject, 
and the public will let him talk to it in six figures as easily 
as it would let a new man talk to it in two. 

Any man who like Charles Schwab has his decimal point 
of influence moved away over to the right in what people 
take for granted from him becomes an enormous national 
asset, not only for himself but for all of us. He saves our 
time in looking up how much he means by what he says. 


We have experience in placing the decimal point in a state- . 


ment when Charles Schwab makes it. The decimal point 
may be in one place in what he would say on politics and 


IBY THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, FROM THE INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE, INC., NEW YORK CITY . 
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political peace, 
and it may bein 
another place on 
factories and 
what he would 
say on industrial peace and on social peace; but when an 
unknown man begins talking extremely well in six figures 
to us—“‘ Where is your decimal point?” we ask. 


\N 


6,000,000. ? 
“6000.000 ? 
“6000000 2?” 


Roosevelt could do a cause more good—straight clean- 
cut good—eyen by saying he did not believe in it than most 
men could by saying they did, because he had the attention 
of millions of men and they knew at a glance just how im- 
portant a thing was and just what sort of thing it was if 
Roosevelt did not understand it and was against it. All 
the people knew where to put the decimal point in what 
Roosevelt said about anything. The people’s preliminary 
work on Roosevelt had all been done. In any general 
national attempt to get people’s minds made up quickly 
on a subject, to publish what Roosevelt thought about it 
was a short cut. Everybody fell into position on one side or 
the other at the bottom of the paragraph the moment 
T. R. opened his mouth. All he had to do was to begin 
opening it and shutting it. A hundred million people fell 
into line with a swoop. The whole country felt lined up on 
one side or lined up on the other. It was as easy as rolling 
off a log. 

Everyone knew what he thought or what he should think. 
With one single graceful national Theodore movement a 
nation made up its mind. 


I do not know what conclusion other people would draw 
from this more or less striking experience we all have been 
having lately of the way nations seem to make up their 
minds—of the way crowds seem to like to do their thinking. 

Here is one: 

The first fact in mass psychology the new League of 
Nations is going to have to reckon with in trying to touch 
the imagination of nations is that all nations—all general 
loose crowds of people—have what is practically an incur- 
able habit of being more interested in people than they are 
in ideas. 

When most people are being presented with an idea the 
first thing they think of is the face of some man who has it, 
who is it or who illustrates the precise opposite of it. 

Not that they necessarily visualize faces when they are 
thinking or having ideas, but that subconsciously certain 
people are in the background of their consciousness, mak- 
ing them think of them and illustrating them. 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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man, and a watery gleam 

brightened his eyes. First he 
stood still; he felt his heart swell 
and bump and it beat uncertainly; 
this was rage. The blood seemed 
to congest his veins, particularly 
affecting his throat. This was rage. 
And then he turned slowly about on 
the top step of the grubby flight 
leading down from the front door of 
the Bloomsbury boarding house and 
stared after the young fellow who 
had passed by him out of the house. 

The old man had looked at the 
young one briefly as they met, and 
said, ‘‘Good afternoon.’’ He had 
said this as though he grudged it, 
as he said everything. The other, 
without looking, had mumbled 
shortly and dryly, ‘“‘Good after- 
noon,” without pausing. 

“Curse him!”’ said the old man; 
“don’t want to speak to me.” 

Finding his latchkey he thrust it 
at the lock. It frustrated him by 
jamming for a second. This was 
really owing to his fumbling hand, 
but he would not have that. He 
hated the front door and the latch- 
key. Then he was in the hall, 
covered with oilcloth and redolent 
of cooking smells, and Johan, the 
Swiss waiter-boy, came out of the 
kitchen regions and went by into 
the dining room. The old man 
looked at Johan sardonically. 

“Tsn’t going to show me any of 
his civility!’”’ he thought. It was 
true. The youth in the shiny dress 
suit and soiled shirt front took on 
a furtive hostility; it was almost 
insolence. And unprovoked too! 
Unprovoked! 

“Can’t tip him enough!”’ the old 
man thought. ‘“Can’t buy him! 
No! Can’t buy! Can’t buy ——” 

The shadow of mutual antago- 
nism became nearly corporate; its 
presence came walking along the 
hall. Then the dining-room door 
was swung to, noisily. The slam 
said, “‘Don’t come in here. I hate 
. you!”’ Smiling round the left side 
of his face, the old man went up- 
stairs to his room. ; 

It was a single bedroom and poorly furnished. As soon 
as he entered it he went to the washstand and ran his fin- 
ger along the marble slab. The finger became rimmed 
with moist dust. Then he went to the dressing table and 
mantelpiece and ran his finger along each, and it became 
rimmed with dry dust. 

“Not dusted!’’ he thought. ‘‘Can’t tip the girl enough. 
Can’t buy her! No! Can’t buy her! But I can complain. 
Yes, I can complain.” As he thought this with satisfaction 
he was standing close beside the glass. 

He looked in. He was feeling tired for having walked 
about with no reason and come home with no reason. 

“Poor old beggar!”’ he thought to the face in the glass. 
“Poor old beggar. Poor and old. The world don’t want 
you. Damned selfish, cruel, greedy, hard old world! The 
world wants you to pay.’”’ And he thought and believed: 
how the world would lap him about with cares and kind- 
ness; how Johan would run for him, smiling and slick- 
tongued; how that young man would defer and scrape; 
how Madame Felicie across the landing would lavish her 
honey upon him; how Mrs. Verity in the large front bed- 
room would unbend; how civil the clerk in the back top 
bedroom would be; how sweet and enterprising the two 
business girls who shared the front top-floor bedroom 
would show—if he were rich. 

He looked at himself. Thin and clean shaved, innumer- 
ably wrinkled, palely gray, terribly shabby, slowly eaten 
by the disease of incessant anger. This was Mr. Havington. 

He thought of himself as Mr. Havington. There was no 
one who called him anything else. Not that he wanted 
their familiarities; their patronizing, pitying, damnable 
kindnesses; their hypocritical, sentimental benevo- 
lence 

A knock fell upon the door. He knew; and he smiled 
round the left side of his face. He sat in his basket chair 
and took a book. ‘“Come in,’”’ he said. 


(Cimen, the hog!” said the old 


The Slam Said, “‘Don’t Come in Here. I Hate You!" Smiling Round the Left Side of His 
Face, the Old Man Went Upstairs to His Room 


The landlady stood there reluctantly. He regarded her 
with a virulent smile on the left side of his face, and she 
looked at him with cold dislike. Her hands were clasped 
in front of her broad waist, and they were clasped with a 
reason. They were nervous and sought each other for 
support. The old man looked at them and thought: 
“Grab!” ; 

“Excuse me, Mr. Havington,”’ said Mrs. Guest, ‘‘bu 
I hope it is convenient. I should not ask only 
that it is overdue and I always pay my bills 
weekly . . .” ; 

The old man had the regular quarterly installments from 
his annuity, and he could pay what he could pay like 
clockwork. But he did not do this. He liked to trouble 
Mrs. Guest. He liked to see her thinking worriedly about 
him for a few days after the money fell due, and then she 
had to mount the stairs—she was a tired, stout woman— 
and say: “‘Excuse me, Mr. Havington, but I hope it is 
convenient . . .” 

_ After all there was little sport left to him but the sport 
of baiting other people; they would bait him fast enough 
if he would let them. Oh, yes, fast enough! 

He treated Mrs. Guest to his fortnightly stare—he paid 
fortnightly—of anger and surprise. 

“Really!” he said thinly. ‘‘ Really!” 

Then he gave her the fifty shillings, and after close 
questioning, half-a-crown extra for his laundry. Then she 
went away. 

Nasty woman! Nasty woman! 

Grab! Grab! No one would ever help him. No one 
ever wanted to make him happy. The world pushed him 
from its curbs. He had no money and no one wanted him. 

In the book he had picked up there was a story of a poor 
person to whom people were kind; and the poor person 
loved people, and people loved the poor person. 

Rubbish! Rubbish! People weren’t kind. 
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He got up presently, and 
his toilet for dinner by cha 
‘into his other suit, a‘dark on 
washing. As he moved about } 
this, it occurred to him supp, } 
were now changing into a ¢ 
jacket, into a silk shirt or, 
shirt according to his fancy— jj 
clined to silk; suppose he ¢ 
dressing in the best bedroon j 
one Mrs. Verity had; that he 
a fire in it, regardless; th; 
sauntered down to dinner, seh 
a careless nod for the whole » 
munity; that Johan knew az 
housemaid knew and Mrs, |; 
knew that he was moneyed; | 
Mrs. Verity and the bank eler 
the other young man and th} 
and Felicie knew: that he ws 
star boarder; what then? 

How they’d smile! How {; 
would run! How urgently ) 
Guest would say, “You mu} 
me know your special likes an jj 
likes, Mr. Havington!” 

“Ah!” he said to himself (| 

He heard the gong down hj 
People passed his door. Thi 
went down, and walked w 
malevolent look to his little } 
for one against the wall. Sa. 
the people shared tables and | 
a lot of conversation. No1 
wanted him, of course. One | 
he knew: he didn’t want aii 
either. 

Johan spilt his soup. He fe} 
heart swell and bump; his | 
seemed to congest in his veins 
ticularly affecting his throat. | 

“You’ve splashed my soup 
said loudly. ‘‘Spread a nap! | 

He saw Madame Felicie lo 
him; then she said comet | 
the young man opposite he) 
was about him, of course. The 
no use for him, because, altl 
they were not rich, he was p* 
than they; and he was old 
alone, and had no influence. 

When soup and the rabbit » 
had passed, he scrutinized | 
under his eyelids. There wa! 
woman always known as Mai 
Felicie; she had a little bi 
shop near Leicester Square; she ran it on her owt! 
looked on it as a tremendous venture, and in a A 
two she had to think of renewing her lease; he kney 
because he had heard her talk to the young man mi 
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She was dark, and looked a little Jewish, but was not 


_She was warm and vivacious. She might quite cor 


and he worked for a certain publisher of not firsi 
reputation. 

There was Mrs. Verity, middle-aged and suave 
highly corseted, and perfectly powdered, and inimi 
correct, widow of an army officer. And the two girls: 
bounced so much were in the same publishing om 
Oram. And the remaining man, with whom they g) 
a lot, was a bank clerk. | 

As the old man was thinking about them all, the kn' 
rapped on the front door. Johan brought in the ew 
post. There was in it one letter for the old man.! 
opened it. His eyes glued to it. His smile crept roun| 
left side of his face. | 

The next morning from his bed he stretched out a 
to the opposite wall, the room being tiny, and rang his 
He had never rung his bedroom bell before. He 
six times, louder and louder. Then Mrs. Guest h 
pounded up. 

“Good gracious, Mr. Havington, you ill?” shi 
claimed acidly. 

“Not at all. I want my breakfast.” 

“Tn bed?” 

“In bed.” He fixed his eyes furiously on hers. Shi 
angry and couldn’t show it! Angry and couldn’t she 
He liked angering people who daren’t show their 4 
After he had assimilated her vexation, he continued 
voice unnaturally gentle: 4 

“T had good news last night; you will rejoice witl 
Iam sure of that; I have been here so long. I have 


ably marry the-young man. His name was George | 
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fortune left me—fifteen thousand pounds a year. 
tal of—well, you can figure it for yourself.” 
‘sat up, breathing hard, watching her face. It 
pd! It reddened; was frightened, smiling, fawning. 
Good! After he had waited to see the thought pass 
vh her mind: ‘‘It will leave this room empty!” He 
: “J will have my breakfast in bed.” 
Ehe had gone, murmuring her congratulations, he 
om beneath his pillow the letter and read it again. 


Sir: We have pleasure to inform you that our 

ient, your uncle, Mr. Nathan Nathaniel, of Manu- 

ew Zealand, has left to you the sum of one thou- 
ds and we await your instructions. . .. 


letter was addressed from a firm of London lawyers. 
hought, luxuriating: ‘‘One thousand! Fifty pound 
for life; or, no, an annuity of ninety pound a year. 
better! Why should I leave anything behind me 
body? Nobody likesme. Or, stay .. .” His 
srept round the left side of his face. 

in brought his breakfast. Nice and hot, prettily 
, what a breakfast! Look at the Swiss’ smile! 
-morning, sair, may I weesh you joy?” Ah, the 
ig! ; 
fi Mrs. Guest speak to me again for a minute?”’ 

ay back. He had a plan, a beautiful joke. 
| landlady was in the room again. ‘He finicked with 
‘¢g and bacon for the entertainment of seeing her 
sglance at it. It was all right though. 

rs. Guest, what I want to say is, I am so comfortable 


re 
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n sure, Mr. Havington, we should all miss ts 
Aid I should miss you all, Mrs. Guest; my friends for 
yx. I hope you'll keep me.” 

ly ‘Mr. Havington!”’ 

S, I want to stay. But of course you’ll understand 

’t keep this room.” 

od gracious, no, Mr. Havington!”’ 
Jhought if you could give me the front second-floor 
1 in fact, I’d like to take the whole floor at your own 
7 Only it’s a question of turning a lady ——”’ 


“Not at all, Mr. Havington; it’s a question of business. 
And you’ve been here longer than her. It’s just a matter 
of waiting till the term of notice is up. I must give her a 
week.” 

“Tt will distress me, Mrs. Guest. Dear me!” 

“You mustn’t be so soft-hearted, Mr. Havington. You 
wouldn’t find folks considering you.” 

“Ah, quite so, Mrs. Guest.” 

- “Of course I shouldn’t. tell her who wanted it—to save 
unpleasantness the last week. I should just say I’d had 
an offer which, being a widow and all, I simply couldn’t 
refuse.” 

So much for Mrs. Verity! So much for her cold looks 
and powdered nose. Damn her eyes! So much for grab- 
bing landladies, thinking they’d landed a big fish; and 
then in three months or so—for at the rate he meant to go 
a thousand wouldn’t last long. 

All day Havington was out, at lawyers’, tailors’, wine 
merchants’ and hosiers’; and at other places. Fitted with 
a good overcoat and new hat, and a gold-mounted stick, 
he went to a house agent’s; and to a publisher’s. Later 
on dinner was a triumph. 

He laughed internally. He sat looking at them all with 
shining eyes. He noted Mrs. Verity’s silent agitation. 
She liked her room looking over trees in the square, and 
she’d furnished it herself; it would be expensive to move. 
All their congratulations he answered suavely. There was 
wine on his table, already sent to his order. Johan opened 
it with a sleek pleasure. 

Johan and his sleek pleasure! He made up his mind he 
was going to give the Swiss hell; to reign and rant and 


_ bully and complain, and turn the fellow out. He would 


set his heel on the neck of his world. 

After dinner, as he lingered over port—there were now 
two bottles on his table—he beckoned Oram over to him. 

“T thought you’d be interested to hear, Mr. Oram, that 
I’m going to take an interest in publishing; and that I’ve 
approached your house about a partnership.””’ Oram 
would know quite well that lately the house had tottered 
on its unstable foundations. “I’m prepared to put down a 


_goodish sum, you see. Might even buy out the concern.” 
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Then he looked George Oram fully in the eye, with all his 
hatred and malice shining through. 

The young man became quiet, very quiet. ‘Is that so, 
Mr. Havington?” he said. He went away, visibly think- 
ing: “ What’ll this mean to me?” And a little later Hav- 
ington saw Oram sitting with Felicie on a lounge in a 
niche halfway up the stairs, talking. As Havington passed 
the woman looked at him, quiet and troubled. The old 
man’s feet went lightly. 

The two girls came and spoke to Oram. He told them 
the news. Havington heard their voices together as he 
ascended, and he looked down over an upper landing rail 
at them. At the same moment all four turned their faces 
instinctively up to him. 

“Good night!”’ he said affably, and disappeared. 

Next day he breakfasted in bed and lunched out; at 
dinner, for which he had dressed, his first look went across 
the room to the woman Felicie. He restrained himself 
from any but internal laughter. She was white; her easy- 
tragedy mouth had set. He could guess that she had been 
during the day to see the agents about her lease, and what 
they told her: “‘A probable purchaser of the premises has 
turned up. We must let you know inafew days .. .” 

“Johan,” he called. The Swiss hurried. Mrs. Guest 
peered anxiously up from her carving at the sideboard. 
“T have a dirty plate. Take it away! It’s your thumb- 
mark! How dare you bring me the plate!” 

After dinner he said to Mrs. Guest: 

“T can’t stand dirty waiters. Why don’t you get rid of 
the fellow?” 

He saw her begin to think. “After all, there are plenty 
of foreign waiters, but few fifteen-thousand-pound-a-year 
boarders.”’ 

That much for Johan. 

Having finished his port he was leaving the dining room 
to go upstairs, when the front-door bell rang and he looked 
with casual curiosity to see who entered. 

There came into the hall, with Johan lugging bags be- 
hind him, an old man in a fur-collared coat, thin and clean- 
shaved, innumerably wrinkled, palely gray; eaten palpably 

(Continued on Page 78) 


“But if Zey Will Love, Too, Zey Will be Loved, Like We All Love Monsieur ze Chairman, and Hees Brother . . . Bob” 


while of Nagasaki, Manila and 

Shanghai; sometime of Tokio, 
Vladivostok and Harbin; indigenous 
to North America, with especial ref- 
erence to New York and San Fran- 
cisco; at the present time pleasantly 
resident in Paris—Citizen Bill, in 
addition to being able to speak all 
known languages truer to the ap- 
pertinent form thereof than those 
who invented them, and to sing them, 
if need be and the occasion calls, in 
one of the best bass voices extant, 
has also a proper literary talent, a 
philosophical trend of mind, and a 
meditative and historical disposition. 

Thus, having observed the war 
lately ended for a space, Citizen Bill 
bethought himself to set down a 
chronicle that should portray ade- 
quately not only the salient events 
thereof but present to posterity a 
philosopheme as to its causes and 
effects as related to the past, present 
and future of the esteemed world. 
To that meritorious end Citizen Bill 
supplied himself with all the imple- 
ments of the craft of writing and 
put himself busily about his task. 
He labored long and faithfully, col- 
lecting, examining, collocating, com- 
paring, conjecturing, deducing with 
painstaking historicity, and com- 
pleted a monumental tome, bound 
in blue, and consisting of some hundreds of blank and spot- 
less pages, except the last page. On that final sheet, writ- 
ten in red in a neat Spencerian hand, were Citizen Bill’s 
studied conclusions about this war, and to this effect: 
“Well, for the love of Mike!” 

Whereupon Citizen Bill showed extreme perspicacity, a 
true sense of values, and excellent cognizance; for, when 
you get down to it, his conclusion sums up about all that 
is known of this war—as a whole, anyhow—and sets forth 
the only conception of it that the human mind is capable of 
maintaining. To be sure, the bookshelves of the world will 
groan for centuries to come with volumes, weighing from 
two to eleven pounds each, purporting to explain it to the 
perplexed understandings of those who have the misfor- 
tune to come after us; but Bill hit it off in a phrase. He 
arrived at the destination. 


(Cie ot BILL LEWIS, erst- 
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Wherefore, having addressed myself to the lesser task of 
examining into and constructing something that may be 
tangible and seasonable concerning the presidential politics 
of this country, I find myself tempted to string along with 
Citizen Bill; for, observing with a candid eye the gyrations 
of the presidential politicians, the situation lends itself 
favorably to Bill’s masterly conclusion: “For the love of 
Mike!” 


Archless Keystones and Vice Versa 


OWEVER, so sweeping a generalization, though justi- 
fied in its exclamatory sense, would presuppose that the 
gyrations of the presidential politicians are beyond cognate 
review; whereas they are apparent to almost any intelli- 
gence save that of the gyrators, who think they are maneu- 
vering, but who are in reality only mumming. ‘For the 
love of Mike!” we say, gazing at them in the mass, and 
then dissect them a little into their amazing futility, 
merely to keep the record straight, if for no more enduring 
purpose. 

You cannot teach an Old Guard new tricks. Every cir- 
cumstance, from catastrophe to candor, has taken a hand 
at it, but to no avail. The Old Guard surrenders, but it 
never dies. Right at this minute, despite conditions, both 
political and national, that are so changed they bear no 
resemblance to conditions whenever precedent, those 
ancient and archaic Republicans who think they control 
the destinies of the Republican Party—think they do!— 
are operating after the manner and style of 1896. The war 
hasn’t made a dent in them. The new aspect of affairs has 
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had no impress. They are prog 
ing toward 1920 in the same oldy 
Day after day they are led into 
menagerie and shown the ring-tz 
gyascutus of the new order; and! 
after day they chew their str 
shake their hoary heads and soley 
aver: ‘‘Thereain’t no such animi| 
The pathos of it is obscured jn 
purblindness of it. You can’t t 
an Old Guard new tricks. | 
Across the way are the Demoq 
jolted to a jelly of dismay by| 
elections last fall; with all th 
to initiative in their party in Fy 
during three crucial months; ¢oy| 
to two years of national legisly 
control by the Republicans; un 
to take even a tentative step in 
direction until they find out }| 
one man has in mind and wha\ 
intends to do; with the warn} 
partisan for them by their le) 
and by that token facing a | 
nudation of its‘lapses and lack) 
their political opponents; racke 
revenues and needing to born 
or six billions more from a peopl | 
ready protesting taxes and imp} 
and without the incentive of. 
warfare and excited patric 
help contributions to this y 
wondering whether to take 
ternalistic plunge or merely 
into the waters of governmentoy | 
ship up to their quaking knees—dazed and doubtful | 
despondent. 
There you have a situation at Washington—whichi 
seat and center of national politics—that has led toa! 
dition of flaccidity on the Democratic side and febrilit) 
the Republican side which must inspire the people t 
the hoarse hoot to both sides because of the inconse 
of it all. The Democrats are waiting for a policy 
Republicans are searching for one. The Democrat 
a keystone without an arch, and the Republicans 
arch without a keystone. The Democrats have a 
ship inexorably and implacably fastened on them, 
Republicans are seeking for a leader to whom th 
attach themselves. The Democrats are sealed | 
livered, chained to the Wilsonian chariot; wl 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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fr. A broad dingy stairway led 
«apper stories, which were occu- 
ashifting ragtag and bobtail of 

In the basement, three feet 
vhe street level, I recall a tobacco 
id a small haberdashery estab- 
it which, year in and year out, 
sring its shoddy merchandise at 


«four windows at the north end 
ibuilding on the main floor bore 
en: H. Lederer, Banker. The 
aad once been silvered, but that 
“stly peeled off, giving the sign 
ly moth-eaten appearance. 
“office behind these windows— 
, forty feet by twenty in extent— 
srimy look and the tall windows 
snarrow that except on the bright- 
#8 one or more gas jets burned 
when other offices were burning 
‘lights. A warped counter sur- 
d by a wire screen ran across 
n. Then, over in the northwest 
ya small den was partitioned off 
Jained pine. The door to this 
‘office usually stood open, and 
_ business hours one could usually 
' Lederer. 
ifound him one day—a broad, 
shabbily dressed, bandy-legged 
7ith arms that seemed dispropor- 
y long, ending in big blunt- 
sl hands. The bald top of his 
us uncommonly flat and his kinky 
air stood out round it like an out- 
'g fringe round an oblong table. 
11 a whimsical thought of playing 
on it. There was a sort of 
ive, ill-restrained avidness in the 
anner. Whatever your business 
fe moment his small restless eyes 
1on you he seemed just about to 
jupon you, hawklike. There was 
iwelt in the flesh at either side of 
ad nose, running down to the 
jof his mouth. You felt he should 
beard; also that he should have 
self in the hands of a good den- 
ago. 
3s youth H. Lederer had been an 
hes man, canvassing from door 
‘for cast-off garments—aggressive, persistent, im- 
s to rebuffs. At first he carried his purchases in a 
his broad back; then he set up a pushcart; then 
d wagon drawn by a lean and spiritless little sorrel 
By that time his beat covered the whole south side 
ity and he was a familiar figure at the back doors of 
houses and the front doors of the small houses. He 


tep and his trade cry sounded after the street 
ere lighted. 
mtly he hired two or three assistants and became 
if jobber for less energetic old-clothes men, bargain- 
them for their day’s purchases. With a partner he 
a renovating and retailing shop on South Clark 
where old clothes were scrubbed, patched, pressed 
‘ered to the public at sensational bargains—an- 


ng paper and hung in the windows. The posters 
a double purpose—attracting purchasers and still 
darkening the shop. The less light ‘the better 
erer’s merchandise sold. i 

ward there was a suspicion that on the one side he 
acquaintance with gentlemen to whom for a con- 
on he could give information concerning the interior 
es that contained silverware and jewelry, while on 
er side he knew gentlemen who would purchase any 
€ article without bothering to inquire particularly 
ow the seller came by it. But if it was a twilight 
t was also a prosperous career. 

ambitious. In time the tireless, insatiable old-clothes 
t himself up as a banker—which anyone could do 
is by simply putting the word ‘‘Bank” on his sign. 


‘never to stop. The earliest risers found him on: 


d by posters rudely written with red chalk on brown. 


Investigation Showed Beyond Doubt That She Had Been in the Wisconsin Village Ali the Time 


He got into it by lending money at five per cent a month to 
less provident persons; and to the end that was one of his 
activities in the banking line. But he also had patrons 
who could command much better terms than that. It was 
not a bank on which many checks were drawn. Most of its 
patrons deposited cash or if they needed cash drew it 
directly from the bank. Yet checks were drawn on it; and 
the big, immensely respectable Cereal National Bank 
cleared its checks for it. Among its clients were peddlers, 
junk dealers, old-clothes men. It spread a net through a 
sort of half-world of trade. But its credit was not ques- 
tioned by the best banks. If anyone inquired they would 
say that though nobody really knew much about the con- 
cern H. Lederer was a very shrewd man and probably 
worth three or four hundred thousand dollars. 

In fact, he was never so rich as he was reputed to be. 
Such characters seldom are. With his humble origin, odd 


‘looks, shabby dress and grimy office he presented a tempt- 


ing figure for romance, which multiplied his wealth by two. 
That he wasn’t so rich as he was reputed to be was a thorn 
in the soul of H. Lederer. But as he grew older he grew 
more cautious—his deep hunger for more money counter- 
acted by a fear of losing what he had. 

He knew a great many people in all walks of life—among 
others one Ferd Stein, proprietor of a modest little second- 
hand store over on Halsted Street, and Stein’s young fat 
son Rudolph, who was employed in a clerical capacity by 
the Board of Trade house, Eckers, Berg & Co. One 
May day chubby Rudolph Stein presented himself at the 
door of H. Lederer’s private office, and having entered 
shut the door behind him. He seemed bulging with sup- 
pressed excitement, 
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When he had dropped uninvited into the chair beside 
Lederer’s time-stained oak desk he{bent over and said 
under his breath: ‘I can tell you who is buying this 
wheat.”’ And his intent, suspensive manner of looking at 
the banker very plainly made a proposi- 
tion—suggested a deal. 

Now Lederer knew about wheat as he 

knew about many other things. It was 
part of hi# business to know, for paper 
based on wheat was always in the 
market. For some time he had been 
impressed by the statistical fact that 
wheat was in an unusual position— 
stocks at home and abroad extraordi- 
narily low, the Argentine harvest a 
failure, reports of a poor outlook in 
France and Russia. And the price was 
low. In H. Lederer’s judgment some- 
body was likely to make a lot of money 
buying wheat. But he had no notion of 
acting on that judgment himself. He 
had seen far too much of wheat specu- 
lation to venture on that treacherous 
current. Of late he had noticed by the 
market reports that somebody was 
steadily buying wheat on a large scale 
through the big house of Eckers, Berg & 
Co. Obviously, who that somebody was 
might make a good deal of difference— 
whether, for example, it was only a - 
crowd of comparative lightweights buy- 
ing for a ten-cent profit, or Armour. 
- Rudolph’s statement snared his at- 
tention. His eye caught the glitter of 
gold and his nostrils its subtle scent. 
Not that he had any notion of ventur- 
ing; but the sight and scent of the metal 
made him keen as a hunting dog that 
smells quarry. So, boring hard at 
Rudolph’s fat face with his dark little 
eyes, he demanded in tones a trifle more 
guttural than usual: ‘“‘Who is it?” 

Rudolph in his own agony and fear 
hesitated a moment and then pleaded: 
“You'll give me a show?” 

“Sure,”’ the banker replied promptly 
with an affirmative nod; “I give youa 
show.” There could be no harm in say- 
ing that. It might be only a show to the 
door. 

And Rudolph, aquiver with emo- 
tion, bent farther over and said still 
lower: ‘It’s Hyman Wynans! I’ve 
known it two weeks!” Then breath- 
lessly he proceeded to unfold to H. 
Lederer how that knowledge had come 
into his possession,in the course of his 
duties—and failures in duty, for he had 
spied and pried unwarrantably—at 
Eckers, Berg & Co.’s. 

The banker listened with astonishment. All that he was 
or aspired to be in his dingy half-world of trade Hyman 
Wynans was in the superworld of trade. Millions of 
money, boundless credit, towering prestige, the reputation 
for unfailing success—that was what Hyman Wynans 
stood for. Lederer could hardly believe it, for Hyman 
Wynans’ name had never been associated with the Board 
of Trade. But Rudolph had convincing proofs. 

If Hyman Wynans was buying wheat, wheat must be a 
good thing to buy; and it could be no mere turn or scalp. 
One couldn’t imagine Wynans going in except for a mighty 
campaign. And with spying Rudolph in the office of 
Eckers, Berg & Co. one might know the moment Wynans 
ceased buying or began to sell. Still, the banker com- 
mitted himself to nothing that day. He said he would 
think it over. And he did—the gold glittering in his sight 
and titillating his nostrils. It was only on the second day 
following that he began to buy. wheat—making Rudolph 
a tempting but not strictly binding promise of a share in 
the profits in consideration of inside and contraband infor- 
mation from the office of Eckers, Berg & Co. 

“Fifty thousand dollars’ profit; then I will pull out,” 
said H. Lederer to himself when he made the first venture. 
And when his account showed fifty thousand profit he 
said: “A hundred thousand; then I will quit.” The golden 
stream poured in and the intoxication of it filled his brain. 
He did his banking business perfunctorily. Automatically 
he went home and ate and talked with his family—his real 
self always immersed in a shining yellow dream. He said 
to himself at length: ‘“‘ Half a million; then I will pull out.” 

The history of the Wynans wheat deal is familiar to 
the trade—and the frightful smash it ended in. It was 
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from a dream that H. Lederer awoke 
toa diabolical and incredible reality. 
He was ruined, his bank merely a 
shell that could preserve its sem- 
blance of solidity 
only as long as 
nothing jolted it. 
Fortunately, it was 
not required to 
make any state- 
ment of its condi- 
tion and notsubject 
to any official inspection. In the ab- 
sence of any jar it might stand up 
indefinitely. Yet H. Lederer was tor- 
tured by a sense of its extreme fragility. Any instant a 
mere thoughtless jostling might bring it down. That gets 
on a man’s nerves. It is like sitting day in and day out 
with a coiled rattlesnake at one’s elbow—the only ques- 
tion being how long the reptile will forbear to strike. 
Finally one may adopt any desperate expedient. 

And the banker was possessed by a great rage. He felt 
poignantly that a monstrous trick had been played on him. 
At times he could hardly restrain himself from rushing out, 
slavering and snapping at the world in general. Yet weeks 
went by. He lived, conducted his business, went home, 
ate, talked to his family, went to bed and slept several 
hours—-and when he woke up and remembered, his soul 
collapsed again. 

Then a woman came timidly to his office door. For a 
moment—until, aflutter and apologetically, she introduced 
herself—he could not remember her, though he had an 
excellent memory in such matters. She must have been 
over sixty and was dressed quite as shabbily as Lederer 
himself, with a queer-looking black-and-white-plaid shawl 
over her thin shoulders and humped back instead of a 
coat; and an unornamented, pinched-looking little black 
bonnet that might have come out of the ark so far as 
Lederer’s knowledge of fashions in feminine headgear went. 
She seemed exceedingly frail. Her thin face was much 
wrinkled and she had pale, dim blue eyes. 

““Miss Kluge—August Kluge’s sister, you know,” she 
said in the doorway timorously and with a propitiating 
smile. 

Then Lederer remembered. He had seen her only twice 
before, and the last time must have been eight or ten years 
back. She was the sister of a client of his bank—the land- 
lord of Tilly Street. There is no Tilly Street now. A great 
railroad terminal has beneficently obliterated it. It was 
only a block long—in a dismal swamp of mean, flimsy 
houses and ill-paved streets that had been improvised after 
the Great Fire and left standing—or rotting—because 
there had been no other use in particular for the land. On 
one side of Tilly Street stood a row of two-story shanties, 
forbidding with age, disrepair and grime. They were all 
under police surveillance, with good reason. Once in a 
while some newspaper in a passing spasm of virtuous indig- 
nation called them ‘‘dives,’”’ “‘doggeries’’ and the like. 
There was a somewhat better two-story frame building on 
the corner, the lower story being occupied by a saloon. 
But to say ‘‘better”’ was not to say much for it. 

Years before, August Kluge had purchased that promis- 
ing realty at a very low price, and he had held it ever since. 
With his sister he lived in the rear of the second story over 
the saloon, occupying four small rooms there. They lived 
hermitlike, miserlike. This was the first time the sister 
had been east of the river—in the main business center of 
the city—in two years, though Tilly Street was not a mile 
from Lederer’s office. Only a very exigent mission could 
have brought her to call upon the banker. 

Her mission was to talk with the banker about her 
brother’s bonds. She wanted Lederer to persuade her 
brother to fetch the bonds downtown and place them in 
the bank for safe-keeping—or in a safe-deposit vault, she 
having learned that there were institutions of that sort in 
which securities might be put. As they talked the banker 
perceived with some surprise that this queer hermit woman 
was really a very simple soul—so simple-minded, in fact, 
that her competence to transact any business more com- 
plicated than purchasing groceries might almost have been 
questioned before a court. She told Lederer—he shrewdly 
drawing her out, and encouraging her to talk—that she 
was preparing for a great adventure; nothing less than a 
journey of almost two hundred miles into Wisconsin, 
where her half sister lived. She hadn’t seen the half sister, 
who was fourteen years younger than she, and the half 
sister’s daughter for eight years. She was going the middle 
of April. But the bonds troubled her. She was anxious to 
see a better disposition made of them before she left her 
brother alone. 

Over on Tilly Street no tomb could have been dumber 
than she about bonds or about anything whatsoever con- 
nected with her brother’s business. A curious person 
might as well have sought information from a lamp-post. 
Except to purchase household provisions—on the most 
sparing scale—she seldom talked to anyone at all over there. 
To that neighborhood she was only a rarely seen dumb 
shadow in a plaid shawl. But she had no reserves or doubts 
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All the Entries Were in His 
Own Hand. No Eye But His 
Had Ever Seen It 


in talking to the great rich banker, H. Lederer. He 
encouraged her to talk, and when the conversation 
came to an end he did her the extraordinary honor 
of standing up, shaking hands with her and 
wishing her a pleasant journey to Wisconsin. 

When she had faded out of the dingy office, 
like a hump-backed, beshawled wraith, 
Lederer remained on his feet, staring at the 
floor and absently biting a thumb nail. Pres- 
ently he crossed the office, passed behind 
the stained pine counter and entered the 
vault. On his way to the vault he scowled 
at his teller and three bookkeepers—a men- 
acing scowl which signified that they were 
not to speculate upon what he was going to 
do in the vault, nor even to realize that he was going to 
the vault. Each of them, meeting the scowl, looked hastily 
away. He conducted his bank on a system of his own—a 
suspicious system. The four hard-worked employees were 
to know just as much of the business of the institution 
as it was strictly necessary for them to know in order to 
perform their duties, and no more. 

There were two safes in the vault—a ponderous affair 
with shiny bolts and a time lock, in which the bank’s 
money and most important documents were kept; and a 
small old one, to which nobody but Lederer himself had 
access. From the latter he extracted a cheap canvas- 
bound account book, no bigger than a sheet of letter paper 
and an inch thick. Locking the safe again he tucked this 
book under his arm and returned to his room, where he 
closed the door behind him. All the entries in the book 


were in his own hand. No eye but his had ever seen it. ° 


He opened it to a page that was headed with the name of 
August Kluge. The right-hand columns on that and suc- 
ceeding pages were footed up in pencil, the footings carried 
forward. The final footing was one hundred and forty-six 


thousand dollars. That was the amount of bonds August 


Kluge had purchased through Lederer’s bank. The pages 
contained the dates, descriptions and numbers of all the 
bonds. Kluge had no deposit account at the bank. He 
trusted no bank to that extent. Every te 
now and then he appeared there, his pock- 
ets stuffed with soiled bank notes—his 
accumulated rent money—and 
bought bonds; always the best of 
bonds, city and county issues. He 
took no chances. Along with the 
greasy bank notes he would usu- 
ally have a handful of interest 
coupons, clipped from his bonds, 
which Lederer accepted in pay- 
ment for more bonds. Naturally 
Lederer had speculated a good 
deal about so odd a client as 
August Kluge—a figure likely to 
excite anybody’s curios- 
ity. In such speculations 
he had employed not only 
his keen eyes but his keen 
nose—that is, he had dis- 
covered that there was al- 
ways a faint yet distinct 
musty smell about Kluge’s 
coupons. 

He had surmised the 
reason for this smell with 
approximate accuracy. 
But the simple-minded 
sister’s statement left no 
doubt about it. She told 
the great banker, in re- 
sponse to his questions, 
that formerly her brother 
kept his bonds secreted 
in various places—behind 
the baseboards in their 
rooms, which he had pried 
loose for that purpose and then 
replaced; sewed into three 
bedquilts; under the zinc that 
the cook stove in the kitchen 
stood on. But some years be- 
fore, fire had broken out in the 
night across the street from 
them and half a dozen flimsy buildings had 
disappeared like lighted tinder. That gave 
them a great scare. If the same misfor- 
tune should happen to their flimsy build- 
ing it would be impossible to rescue the 
bonds from these various hiding places. 
Corn meal, served in the form of mush for 
dinner and fried for breakfast, was a staple article of their 
frugal diet. Her brother had purchased an extra sack of 
corn meal, emptied out part of the contents, wrapped his 
bonds in stout brown paper and put them in the meal sack. 
There it stood on a shelf in the kitchen, where other edibles 


were kept—for their apartment did not afford a pantry— wer Br lrenwas ord Now 


to all appearance just a simple, innocent sack of corn meal. 
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In case of fire one could shoulder it in a jiffy. W 
corn meal got musty they ate it and put the bon 
fresh sack. But sometimes it got too musty, and 
was aloss. Hence the smell which Lederer had notic 
the coupons. 
Kluge’s anxiety concerning his bonds involve 
loss. Besides the four little rooms they occupi 
rear of the second story over the saloon there el 
larger rooms in front. Once he had rented those 
But Tilly Street tenants must always be more 0) >) 
dubious. Renting the front rooms involved ha’ aving a 
body always next door, using the same stairs. 
one tell what they might be up to in the night, 
would like to'sleep instead of lying awake lis 
sounds in the hall? -For ten years now the front r 
stood vacant—quite a loss. 
But the front rooms being tenantless Kluge h 
up the street door, by which one gained access 
side the building to the front stairs leading to the 
story. He had put four stout boards across that doo 
screwed them fast to the casing. It would tak 
hammer to break in. Then he and his sister use 
back stairs, which no one could reach except 
through the back room of the saloon on the gro 
This back room called itself a restaurant by 
having three or four stale ham sandwiches on 
Though the barroom in front closed at midn 
honorable compliance with the city ordinance, 
room extended its hospitality to thirsty patrons 
night. Miss Kluge felt that the two bartenders | 
nated there were honest, friendly fellows, upon 
could rely. Her brother, with a twinge at his he: 
gave each of them a five-dollar bill at Christm 
Fourth of July. The Kluges felt rather safe. 
Besides, they had the dog—getting old now, 
age beast that would tear the heart out of anybo 
its owner that stepped foot in the place. Theyh 
callers; but for such as there were they put a sto 
on the dog and chained him to a staple in th 
Otherwise the call might end in a fragmentary | 
They felt fairly safe. Yet there was the dan 
and of thieves. When Miss Kluge went to Wis 
brother would be left alone for two weeks. He 
old now—seventy—and somewhat deaf. He 
to leave the house once in a while to buy foo 
errand about his property might call him out. 
would have to depend on the dog. It seemed t 
risk. She was much disturbed about it. She bh 
up agedly, in a way that might have touched a 
heart, when she said that after she and her bro 
gone the money would fall to her half sister ani 
sister’s child. The two in possession were gettin 
yeats now. She’d thought about it a good de 
She wanted the heirs to get the inheritance. The 
had much money. , 
But in case the bonds were stolen her brother could 
them by the numbers printed on them, Lederer r 
her. Hekepta gee of his bonds—the nui 
so on? 
She replied that she didn’t know exactly wh 
down in the way of descriptions, but he had a br: 
book with something in it about his bonds 
he kept under the mattress of his bed. 
Such in substance was what Kluge’s 
Lederer and what he was revolving in h 
he contemplated his canvas-covered book 
tained the account of Kluge’s investm 
hundred and forty-six tho 
was to him as bread to the 
water to the parched. It wo 
life, then hanging by a thread 
sult of the monstrous trick tha 
played upon him. He 
business with the landlo 
Street for fifteen years 
the man. One miserly 
ily comprehended ano! 
Kluge could be brou 
those precious bonds 
own sight and touch se 
improbable. They w 
than the apple of his e 
his soul, if he had pos 
hundred and forty-six 
would eagerly have trade 
all for a single one of thos 
- Asafe-deposit vault? 4 
mean taking those b 
very flesh of his body 
in his veins, down to 
steel cavern in far-off 
Street and putting them 
box and then going off a 
ing them there, with th 
strange men in uniforn 
round — nothing betwe 
and the bonds but al 


and Somewhat Deaf of one’s thumb! Onen 


+ father voluntarily to consign his first-born to 
mb on some dubious promise of a resurrection the 
ek. 
more Lederer thought it over—with August Kluge’s 
, lean-jawed, flinty face and suspicious eyes before 
pntal vision—the more certain he felt that the miser 
never do it. Besides, Lederer had no safe-deposit 
and if his bank accepted the bonds for safe-keeping 
d have to give an enforceable receipt. He went 
» that night with something odd in his breast that 
d and fluttered and sent a sinister sort of intoxication 
o his brain. He was not a very imaginative man, 
ice or thrice he had the startling notion, on a sudden, 
i stranger of ominous character was sitting there 
his family in his clothes and skin. 
\veek later—having grown rather familiar with the 
yer—he found means of sending word to Kluge. Next 
ye banker and the landlord of Tilly Street confronted 
ther across the time-stained oak desk in the private 
with the door closed. The landlord was even more 
Jily dressed than the banker—cadaverous, old, an 
phere as of a cold, earthy pit attaching to him. He 
d already something half dead and buried. But 
er was hot—too hot. He felt that his welcoming 
\ras too wide, his handshake too pressing. 
{knew Kluge’s great affliction well enough. The land- 
had related it to him many times. Its name was 
tard. That surveillance which the police extended 
Willy Street by no means came for nothing. Every. 
an emissary appeared there, visited each particular 
» that the newspapers occasionally repro- f 
« and from each collected a due tribute. : 
y aunt that failed to pay was immediately 4) 
ji with all the rigors of the statutes and 
mces in such case made and provided. ; 
‘ich as did duly pay the statutes and ordi- Ua 
Ws were graciously suspended. All this was =e. 
old and familiar arrangement; and so far ee 
‘ndlord cared nothing about it. The police 
{ have plucked his soiled tenants to their 
¥ content for all of him. But Kluge’s repu- 
ii aS a miser was one of the neighborhood 
dions. There came an unlucky day when 
ysterious powers which ordered those af- 
iad greater need of money than usual and 
fed that the statutes and ordinances ex- 
id their menace beyond the mere tenant to 
jndlord. 
4a man with beefy shoulders, beefy jowls 
npudent eyes like smoked-pearl buttons 
jpulling open the stair door in the back 
I of the saloon, clumping noisily up the 
| without asking anybody’s leave, and ham- 
'g on Kluge’s door—against the other side 
ch the dog flung himself, foaming and 
ming with rage to get at the intruder. 
jieutenant Hubbard. Chain up that damned 
) you don’t want him shot!” the intruder bawled 
gh the panel in answer to the landlord’s ques- 
ha 
id when he was admitted—the dog having been 
d and chained—he stood and blackguarded 
ndlord for keeping such a beast about. It had put 
a bad temper; and so with no merciful circumlo- 
a at all he gave Kluge his choice, then and there, of 
‘ing over seventy-five dollars or being arrested and 
cuted as the landlord of disorderly premises. 
th was Kluge’s affliction. Every month that great 
tute came clumping up his stairs, hammering at his 
—brazen, shameless, fearless. And every month the 
ord writhed afresh under the extortion as though he 
n pinned through the vitals with a bayonet. As he 
lained bitterly to Lederer, it wouldn’t be so bad if 
they would show some consideration, some reason- 
ess and courtesy. But, no; they just demanded it— 
lothing but insulting language for expostulation or 
nent. It was just ‘‘Hand it over, blast you!” A 
} OWN money in a man’s own house! Hubbard was 
hing beyond reason, amenable to no human agency, 
ble, irresistible, a malign power. against which 
Was no defense. If the landlord thought of him in 
lidst of a meal he turned a trifle paler, lost his appe- 
nd his fingers trembled. 
of which was well known to H. Lederer. It was 
he wanted to talk to Kluge about. There had been 
ge in the city administration at the beginning of 
year. The new mayor, Lederer said, was a good 
of his—an honest man who wanted to stop all cor- 
Qn in the police force. He had talked to the banker 
‘it only a few days before. But corruption in the 
force was a long-standing, cunningly contrived 
» hard to lay one’s finger upon and get indubitable 
of. Persons whom the police blackmailed were 
isreputable—poor witnesses before a jury. What 


Se ad 


9 police corruption. By furnishing such proof Led- 
uld do a service to his friend the mayor, and a still 
ce to his old and valued friend, August Kluge. 


or particularly wanted was to get indubitable | 
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Once proof was in the mayor’s hands they 
needn’t be afraid of Hubbard or his superi- 
ors. The mayor would protect them. 

So they must catch Hubbard red-handed. 
Next time he called for tribute Kluge must 
put him off a few hours—declare he had no 
money in the house at the moment; tell 
Hubbard to call again, say, at half past eight 
that evening. It must be in the evening 
because the banker couldn’t get away in the 
daytime. Besides, the street must be dark 
and the lights turned on inside the house. 
Before half past eight—say, at half past 
seven— Kluge must smuggle the banker into 
the house, unseen by a soul, lest the police 
be watching. The banker would be carrying 
a small satchel. In the satchel would 
be a new camera he knew of that would 
take asnapshot picture in aroom lighted 
by gas or electrics—a very ingenious 
invention in photography. Klugewould 
conceal the banker in the kitchen or 
bedroom, with the door slightly ajar. 
Hubbard would come in. He and 
Kluge would stand in a well-lighted 
spot. As Kluge handed over the money 
the banker would open the door a bit 
and take a snapshot of the action. 
Lederer’s testimony was good before 
any jury and they would have the cor- 

roborating' evidence of the photo- 

graph. They would lay Hubbard 
by the heels. The mayor would 
thank them and protect them. Only 

they must keep it dark—not a 

word to a living soul—for no one 


could tell who might betray ff 


the plot to the police. os than half past seven. There was an hour—plenty of 


“The Police Lieutenant Says He Went Up the Back Stairs and 
Found the Man. Nobody Downstairs Had Heard a Sound" 


As the landlord listened a pale light flickered in his dim 
eyes; he softly rubbed his bony hands together, nodding 
approval; his lips drew in a faint grin; and at the end, 
after reflecting upon it a moment, he emitted a mirthless 
cackle. The exploit would happen after Miss Kluge had 
gone to Wisconsin, when the landlord would be alone in 
the house except for the dog, which would naturally be 
muzzled and chained. 

H. Lederer spent infinite pains thinking out the de- 
tails—always with something hot and fluttering in his 
chest that sometimes half choked him, so that he swal- 
lowed hastily, wetting his lips with his tongue. There 
was also something odd in his brain, a sinister sort of in- 
toxication suffusing it at intervals. 

When the day came he told his family in the morning 
that directly the bank closed he was going down to Au- 
rora—an hour’s journey—to see a debtor named Beck, so 
he wouldn’t be home to dinner and it might be necessary 
for him to stay all night. Leaving the house he carried a 
small rusty brown bag. Shortly after five o’clock he took 
a train to Aurora, where he walked round the station and 
caught a returning train, from which he debarked in the 
Canal Street Station in Chicago at twenty minutes past 
seven. He had put two sandwiches in his bag, but he 
couldn’t eat them. Luck favored him, for it was a dark 
evening with a drizzle of rain falling; but he would have 
turned up the collar of his overcoat and pulled the cheap, 
new, brown slouch hat over his brows anyway. 
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He had told Kluge to be ready and 
listening all the time between a quarter 
past seven and a quarter of eight, be- 
cause it wouldn’t do for anyone to see 
Lederer waiting at the door; and on 
the other hand, if anyone happened to 
be standing near when he came up he 
would have to walk past, wait a little 
while and return. Afterward, he had 
no very clear impression of how he got 
to Tilly Street. A rushing in 
his head seemed to carry him 
there. No-one was in sight in 
the ill-lighted street. He raised 
his hand and knocked softly at 
the street door which had been 
sealed up and unused for years. 
Immediately it swung back. 
He darted in, and the door 
closed behind him in the pitch 
dark. A hand felt down his 
wet coat sleeve and his nerves 
prickled as cold bony fingers 
closed on his hand. 

“Still!”’ a voice whispered. 
Guided by the cold fingers he 
felt his way cautiously up the dark 
stairs. The fingers still kept their 
hold in the level footing of the hall- 

way above. Another hand groped 
for a door, which opened, and Kluge drew him 
into a meagerly furnished but well-lighted lit- 
tle sitting room. 

Lederer still kept his hat pulled: over his 
brows and his coat collar turned up—as though 
he would have prevented Kluge from seeing 
him at all if possible. It was hardly more 


time. He should take off his hat and coat, make 
himself at home. Especially he should find an op- 
portunity to open his bag and get an implement out 
of it. But he was in the grip of a terrible rushing 
that would not let him take control of his own ac- 
tions. The thing fairly accomplished itself. 

“Where will you put me?” he whispered to the 
landlord, the words coming of themselves. 

With his faint grin of triumph the landlord indi- 
cated the kitchen and led the way thither. He had 
set thescene. The dog was duly muzzled and chained 
in the corner; asingle gas jet was turned very low— 
the merest point of light. But the open door to the 
sitting room gave light enough. By it Lederer saw 
especially two things—a full meal sack on the shelf 
at the left, and a short clumsy poker with a knob on 
the end lying on the hearth of thestove. As Kluge reached 
up to turn the gas higher Lederer seized the poker, sprang 
and struck with all his might. The landlord fell sharply 
against the wall, clutched at it and crumpled down, while 
Lederer rained blows until he heard the bones crack; and 
the dog struggled frantically to free itself of muzzle and 
chain. 

The banker’s breath failed abruptly. He dropped the 
stained poker, and then he was aware that all the while he 
had been clutching the satchel with his left hand. He had 
thought beforehand how he would go about getting the 
bonds out of the meal sack so as to avoid making a muss. 
A pattern of that thinking was in his mind now, but he had 
no time. The coarse brown string that was tied round the 
mouth of the sack resisted his fingers. He had to get out 
his knife and cut it. The operation seemed intolerably 
long. Then he emptied the sack into the sink until a thick 
bundle sheathed in wrapping paper fell out. He thrust 
that into his bag and tiptoed swiftly out, going down the 
stairs as cautiously as he had ascended. 

There—with his hand to the door—he almost fell, so 
fierce a shock came upon him. He remembered he had not 
secured the book Miss Kluge had mentioned, in which the 
landlord kept a description of his bonds. That was as vital 
as the bonds themselves. He toiled back up the stairs, 
but the first little bedroom he entered was the sister’s. 
There was nothing under the:mattress there. Under 
Kluge’s mattress he found the cheap brown-paper book, 
which he put in his satchel. 

Again he was at the street door, opening it the merest 
crack, to which he applied his eye, seeing nothing except 
dark and drizzle faintly illuminated by the old-fashioned 
street lamp on the corner. He opened it wider and peered 
out. 

Still nothing but dim drizzle. He stepped out, closed 
the door and walked briskly away, returning to the rail- 
road station, through which he walked to a street car. 

In his own room at home, with the door locked, he 
opened the brown-paper parcel and counted one hundred 
and forty-six bonds. Next morning he called a cab—an 
extraordinary indulgence—and rode down to his bank 
with the bonds done up in a newspaper under his arm. 
He destroyed Kluge’s book containing a description of 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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commanded Chester A. Framm’s bride of three 

days; and when that was dispatched as per 
orders: ‘‘She is a terror, no mistake! And if I scream 
or she screams don’t waste a minute—come a-running 
and pull me out. Good-by.” 

Thus she left him amid the somber glories of Aunt 
Het’s parlor; he had a last fond glimpse of that small 
bright figure rounding the walnut newel post which 
pedestaled a brass knight with a gas lamp on the end 
of his spear. They had honeymooned three 
days in a remote San Francisco hotel, and 
this morning, their money nearing ebb tide, 
she had inducted Chester to an example of 
those old-fashioned grip cars which used to 
run funicular-fashion up one of the steepest 
streets of the steepest city in America. The 
fog, which had grayed all the depressing high- 
stooped residences along their ascent, had got 
into Chester’s soul; all the way up Floss had 
cheered him with piratical anecdotes descrip- 
tive of Aunt Het’s whimsies, which ended 
in revolting scenes, always signaled by a 
slight loosening of her false teeth. 

An unpleasant Chinese butler had 
admitted them to an ornamented slate- 
colored residence near the top of the hill. 
Being deserted with orders to come 
a-running upon call Chester paced rest- 
lessly the full length of a vasty parlor 
which was a room-and-a-half tall, full 
of mortuary ornaments and tyrannized 
over by a lofty black mantel whose in- 
numerable pillars, shelves, pagodas and 
bastions were thickly populated with 
gnomelike shapes of bric-a-brac. From 
a far-away end of the room a California 
pioneer, done in snowy marble, stared 
unfriendly from his pink plush pedestal. 

Silence, silence everywhere. It was 

the tallest room Chester had ever seen, 
and aside from its depressing influences 
the bridegroom was a prey to troubled 
.thoughts. What of his angry mother, 
and what of the high-souled Carlotta, 
equally deserted in this frenzy of young 
love? He had fed on honey dew and 
drunk the milk of paradise; a changed man he must be 
forevermore. But could he change? Would Florabel, who 
obviously loved him well, demand that he should forget 
his ideals, desert his destiny? 

He paused in his pacing to look at himself in one of 
Aunt Het’s sky-aspiring mirrors. His hair trimmed, his 
scarf Floss-tied in the mode of the day, his imposing figure 
draped in a rather well-fitting suit of gray—he was already 
quite a different person from the young orator of Dyak. 
His appearance was, as Floss had termed it, “snappy”’; 
and he wondered if he could stand himself that way. A life 
of serious application and of self-support had aged him 
beyond his years; you would have placed him at round 
thirty had you been there to appraise his business possibil- 
ities. 

It seemed a fearful wait, down there in the mortuary 
parlor. What had the heartless Het chosen to do to his 
Flossie, whose poor weak hands were pitted unarmed 
against the dragon? Chester was nervous, as well he might 
be. The silence was unbearable. 

“Hor-rors! Ho-lee hor-raws! Aw! Stop it! Aw-aw!”’ 

It came in a frenzied scream from the upstairs apart- 
ments and caused an icy rill down the back of the anxious 
waiter upon trouble. His feet and his heart stood still at 
the same time. When warm blood would course again he 
tiptoed as far as the brass knight on the newel post and 
peered superstitiously up the stairs. An enormous red-and- 
green macaw sat on its perch at the first landing, its head 
upside down, one red eye fixed in critical scrutiny. 

“Lord bless your life! Haw, haw!”’ 

Chester breathed again. After all it was only the 
parrot; never a shriek, never a scream had sounded from 
his adored Floss or from the fire-devouring Het. But the 
incident had the effect of unnerving him completely. What 
sort of witch could it be that would keep this bird of evil 
a sentinel on the stairs? And what had he and Floss to 
hope from the offended monster lurking somewhere in her 
upper den? 

“Oh, Goober! Goob!”’ 


( ISS me quick and say you love me twice, rapidly,” 


He was immensely relieved to hear Flossie’s thrilling 


voice, clear and undiscouraged. 

“Yes, darling!” he shouted up the stairs. 

“You can come up now.” 

He took it at three leaps, evaded a savage peck from the 
parrot, and crushed his endangered bride in his arms. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 
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“But, Precious —I’m Not Sure I Shall Care About the 
Insurance Business’’ 


“Don’t,’”’ she whispered in an annoyed tone, and by the 
look of her face it was plain to be seen that the ordeal had 
been a hard one. ‘‘Just be natural and—come on!”’ 

She led him into the chamber of torment. Blinking in 
the light of the big old-fashioned boudoir he was preparing 
to be natural when his calculations were quite shattered by 
the miracle which pounced out upon him. Something in a 
lacy coquettish garment had rushed from behind a screen 
and before he could take measures to defend himself some- 
one had kissed him heartily on both cheeks. He beheld an 
elderly lady, about Floss-size, enameled and elaborately 
jeweled, grasping him by the elbows while her high cracked 
voice repeated. 

‘So this is the husband! I’m so relieved. You’re not 
half so ugly as I thought you would be.” 

“Now, Aunt Het—you know I said he was the most 
bee-ootiful little old gigantic slob “a 

Flossie’s protest thoroughly established the marvel. So 
it was Aunt Het! But what had Floss been doing to her? 

“As if I didn’t have worries enough on my mind,’’ she 
went right on with some monologue which apparently he 
had interrupted, ‘‘without you two things running off to a 
third-rate preacher and getting married! If you had come 
to me in the first place I’d have had the First Spiritualist 
Church with the Reverend Mr. Billings 2 

“Aunt Het believes in ’em,”’ explained Floss, indicating 
the Great Beyond. 

““She believes in nothing,’’ pronounced the old lady, 
folding her frivolous hands. 

Chester thought it time to change the subject. 

““We’re—we're very grateful that you’re not angry 

66 Angry? ” 

He looked in alarm to see if her false teeth were drop- 
ping. They were firmly established and revealed by in- 
numerable smiles. His wife’s great-aunt had the Flossie 
look, faded but still girlish. 

“What should I be angry about?” 


” 
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“Well, when you saw Miss Brannon—Mrs, Fray 
coming back married, you know 2 ; 

“‘T was never so relieved in my life.” 

ce Oh.”’’ . = | 

“‘T could have danced with joy. Just to think 
finally off my hands!’’ Py 

This last was inspiring. : 

“Tf you’d only know what misery that girl has 
me!” 

She sighed. 

“But auntie, love,” upspoke that girl, whose 
psychology had taught her at least to know the 
logical moment, ‘‘the trouble’s just begun.” 

“T thought so. Oliver came to 
night and told me to prepare.” 
turned out, was her spirit guide. 

Aunt Het sat down and Che 
fearful feeling that the teeth had 
the fraction of an inch. 

““We haven’t got the price. 
tamale between us, Aunt Het,’ 
Chester’s wife. ‘“‘If we could liv 
we'd just swell up and bust. 
Canate 

‘*So you’ve come home to live 
The withered lady set her little n 
that the index of her temper was in 
yet there were signs of storm. 

‘Just temporarily, Aunt Het. 


. 


us atrunk room to sleep in and fe 
old scraps that Oscar doesn’t wa 
Oscar being the parrot, that ap 
humble enough. ‘I don’t inte 
you starve!”’ snapped the old 
frivolity departed. ‘‘But what 
special talents of your—your G 
you call him?” - ¥ 
“He would do splendidly in 
surance business,’ was Flossie 
diagnosis. Which was startling news to 
A. Framm. 
“But you don’t know anybody in the 
business—except Mr. Applethwaite.’’ 
“Old Mr. Blink? Yeppy. He’s vice preside! 
the Indivisible Life and he can’t refuse t 
Chester a tiny little job.” . | 
“What?” There came an unmistakab 
tling of ivory with the explosion. ‘‘Do you 
to say you would have the very poor taste 
favor of him—after the way you’ve tre 
tormented and jilted him?’ _ 
“Course I would, old auntix! He told meelk| 
times in one evening that he loved me m 
wealth or fame. I guess after that the least he 
would be to give my sweetheart a job.” © 
“Well, of all the ——” began Aunt Het, but 
eloquence continued: ‘I should say that Mr. 
thwaite was about the most unlikely candidate in tht 
“Sure. And that’s why I’m going to tackle him.’ 
“Flossie,”” exclaimed her great-aunt, acknowl 
feat in the last of a thousand things, “‘I somet 
you’re playing a system.” / , 


This was the manner of Chester A. Framm’s in 
tion to life’s real problems. He had always de 
wastrels who marry for wealth, but it would ha 
stretch of the imagination to have accused him 
The cumbersome suite which Aunt Het gave thi 
third floor was many degrees more exalted than a 
room, and the food was surely not discarded by Os 
Though their bedroom and parlor were cluttered ¥ 
overflow of curios from below, their quarters we 
able beyond their foolish deserts. During the 
tain weeks of married life Floss did many odd job 
small establishment, even washing clothes in 
fashioned bathtub and on a wabbly gas jet hea 
their breakfast, which came up on a tray. Aunt 
had buried three husbands, preferred to spend hi 
ings with Oscar the parrot and a mixed company 0 
ones from the Beyond. It was a comfortable, patro 
arrangement which at first chafed the pride of 
That pride grew callous beyond ordinary chafings, 
are yet to see. 

They had scarcely carried their limited baggage to 
temporary quarters and hung their clothes in two 
looming spirit cabinets when Floss set herself to 
which had been revealed during the honeymoon. 
oft he and trimmed it. Back in Dyak days © 
had often wondered at her profusion of millinery 
monial experience taught him that she could entirel 


arance of her headdress in less time than it takes 
tyomen to comb their hair. 
nhis pioneer day Floss went upstairs wearing a blue 
-- Five minutes later she was standing in front of a 
ny. e mirror trying on a lacy turban with silver 
dvound round and round. This was Chester’s purely 
nical impression as he sat on the edge of the bed and 
that his wife’s appearance was modish in the 
e. Tight waists were being worn in that period of 
srld’s history, and Floss could make herself very slim 
ady without extravagant lacings. 
» you going to see this—this Blink now?” inquired 
band, nervously admiring the flash of her wonderful 
sxion in the mirror as she stood there patting her 
colored hair and perking from side to side. 
wil notice I’m wearing a plain blue walking suit,” 
jloquized, ‘‘gently outlining the figure and showing 
of scarlet at the throat. He was always crazy 
me in blue—poor thing! What were you saying, 
r?” 
you going to see this Mr. Blink right away?” 
ah.” She spoke it casually, her mouth being full 
. It was as though he had asked her if she was going 
« or take a street car. 
t, precious—I’m not sure I shall care about the 
mace business.” 
ad to wait for his reply until she had used all the 
a her lace collar. 
in not frenzied about it either. But what are we 
30 do? We can’t start right in making orations. I 
inow of anybody getting rich out of that—except 
an who sells soap on the street in front of the City 
; y.” 
jenly she dropped a bar pin, the convertible hat and 
)of silk as, turning round, she faced her Chester with 
sression of divine guidance. 
(zero!’’? she crowed. ‘‘Speaking of the City Library 
-soap—I’ve got an idea!”’ 
need one,”’ said he. ‘‘ What is it?”’ 
ype. I shan’t tell you until you’re polite.” 
[a polite,’ he protested, trying to kiss her. ‘‘What’s 
1a?” 
pe. It’s got to cook until it’s tender.” 
‘mn she had resumed her hat he took her as far as the 
(, but there she pointed him west as she turned east. 
‘nt Het won’t give us any lunch,” she decreed. ‘‘But 
yll meet me at the Poodle Dog—half past twelve— 
you about Mr. Blink and what he says.” 
le Poodle Dog? Do you think we ought to eat 
expensive places when we’re nearly broke?”’ 
jurse we ought!’”’ She 
_ her golden eyes at 


the very idea. ‘‘Why, Goob—all the scientists say that if 
paupers were better nourished there wouldn’t be any pov- 
erty or crimes. Now run along and think hard.” 


Any town looks cold to the unemployed. San Fran- 
cisco, which has harbored many galleons out of strange seas, 
was once accused by a poet of being serene, indifferent to 
fate. I have never found it to be either, but the forenoons 
there are clammy, especially on the shady side of the street. 
At least this was the case in my day, which was Chester’s 
day; indeed I have no reason to think that the famous 
fire and—I almost said earthquake—ever altered that 
aspect .of Nature. 

Coming out of a warm California valley into this inspir- 
ing fog belt Chester was obliged to turn up his coat collar 
as he walked. Trudging along, shivering, blue, he was the 
picture of one who had lost his soul’s wish to gain his 
heart’s desire. He was in a strange flux of happiness and 
misery. Could he ever make peace with his offended 
mother? Apparently not. The Widow Framm, he knew 
by experience, loved and hated like an Indian. Lost in the 
roses of his misfit romance he felt the scratch of the thorns 
at every step. If there bea difference between love and in- 
fatuation he was infatuated more than he was in love. At 
any rate, that peculiar composition of fluff and mockery 
whom he called his wife now filled every crevice of his 
heart. He would do anything for Floss. 

Anything, did he say? 

He stopped on the edge of a down-shooting street corner 
and considered his case. For him, so it seemed, she had 
given up one of the richest men in San Francisco. And for 
her he had sworn to trample out, destroy forever that one 
talent which it is death to hide. Less than an hour before 
the hasty marriage ceremony she had burst into a flood of 
hysterical tears and declared that she wouldn’t marry him 
unless he swore never, never, never to make a public speech 
without her knowledge and consent. The impassioned 
Chester had sworn. Was it an ingrowing jealousy of Car- 
lotta Beam that possessed her or was she obtuse to his true 
merit? Both, probably. At any rate, since love was not all 
in his book of life he was resolved to wear down her prej- 
udice as soon as they were on their feet financially, and 
take up the study of the law after work hours. For Chester 
A. Framm had no intention of sacrificing his genius at the 
altar of Aphrodite. 

At length his wanderings got him down to Market 
Street within sight of the dingy, ponderous dome of the 
old City Hall. The official sight reminded him bitterly of 
his greatness, now in a state of suspended animation. He 
walked along the vistas of Pompeian grandeur, marking 
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the stream of hard-faced lawyers passing in and of soft- 
faced politicians passing out. Some came in rich carriages, - 
others afoot—mostly afoot. The men whose countenances 
he so wistfully examined scarcely pleased him as types; 
very little statesmanship here, he concluded, and was about 
to pass on when a black-sanded sign with gold letters caught 
his eye—Public Library. 

So this was the place where, according to Floss’s naive 
suggestion, he might employ his oratory in the humble 
trade of selling soap. He glanced morbidly over the cob- 
bled streets, but nothing of the soapy spellbinder was to be 
seen. Chester paused and regarded the black-sanded sign. 
Public Library. After all, he had nearly two hours on his 
hands. Surely Floss could not object to his employing his 
odd time in his favorite study. 

He obeyed the impulse, went in, picked out a broad 
volume entitled Speakers Past and Present, and with this 
stole guiltily into the reading room. There was an avail- 
able oak table near the window, with one industrious female 
crouching over her book; and in this comparative solitude 
Chester opened Speakers Past and Present at the logical 
place, the Preface. It turned out to be a set of biographical 
sketches, limited to Speakers of the Assembly at Sacra- 
mento. Chester sighed. Fate was against him. Therefore 
he closed the volume in some disgust and had barely looked 
up when the studious female at the other end of the table 
looked up also. Their dream-filled eyes met. 

Horn of judgment! It was Carlotta Beam! 

Chester, who was no coward, would have run away, 
carrying the book, the table, the library wall with him 
in headlong flight. But man, having outgrown the honest 
direct methods of the rhinoceros, has schooled himself to 
sit pat in the face of an embarrassing situation. Chester’s 
eyes were on Carlotta, Carlotta’s on Chester. The more 
he looked the more confused it all became, because Miss 
Beam, if she had been hurt by his elopement from Dyak, was 
indeed concealing it bravely. He had never before seen her 
naturally serious face wear so bright a smile as she showed 
him when, closing her book, she came over to his chair. 

“‘Chester!”’ she cried. ‘‘Isn’t this miraculous! I hadn’t 
the least idea ——”’ 

“Sh-h-h !”’ 

An old gentleman at the next table uttered this rattle- 
snake’s warning as he pointed to a large sign—No Con- 
versation. 

Whereat Chester rose limply and whispered ‘‘ Outside.’’ 

As they went to the entrance and stood leaning against 
the coping Chester was sure she was looking unusu- 
ally well; there was a little color in her sallow cheeks and 
her dark eyes lingered fondly upon him. “If you only 

realized it,’’ she smiled 
happily, “it was you 
who brought me up to 
San Francisco.” 


(Continued on 
Page 58) 


“Hello, Goob!*' Floss Cried, Cheerful as a Cricket, ‘“‘Aunt Het’s Blown Up and We're Being Evicted’’ 
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the opinion of thoughtful people, the sure precursor of 
the end of the doomed Confederacy. I had an affectionate 
regard for General Hood, but it was my belief that neither 
he nor any other soldier could save the day, and being out 
of commission and having no mind for what I conceived 
aimless campaigning through another winter—especially 
an advance into Tennessee upon 
Nashville—I wrote to an old 
friend of mine, who owned the 
Montgomery Mail, asking for a 
job. He answered at once that if 


I would come right along and pride. Heavens! The 
take the editorship of the paper was! Nota gleam, ne 
he would make me a present of ance. I had been tea 


half of it—a.proposal so oppor- 
tune and tempting that forty- 
eight hours later saw me in 
the capital of Alabama. 

I was accompanied by my 
fidus Achates, Albert Roberts. 
The morning after our arrival, 
by chance I came across a 
printed line which advertised 
a room and board for two 
“single gentlemen,” with the 
curious addenda for those 


times, ‘‘references will be cary’s just across the way from Egypti 
given and required.” This in Piccadilly, where he was to lecture, 
latter caught me. When I been the best of friends, were near of 


rang the visitors’ bell of a 
pretty dwelling upon one of 
the near-by streets a distin- 
guished gentleman in uniform 
came to the door, and ac- 
quainted with my business he said “Ah, that is an affair 
of my wife,” and invited me within. 

He was obviously English. Presently there appeared a 
beautiful lady, likewise English and as obviously a gentle- 
woman, and an hour later my friend Roberts and I moved 
in. The incident proved in many ways rather fateful. The 
military gentleman proved to be Doctor Scott, the post 
surgeon. He was, when we came to know him, the most 
interesting of men, a son of that Captain Scott who com- 
manded Byron’s flagship at Missolonghi in 1823, who had 
as a lad attended the poet in his last illness and been in at 
the death, seeing the club foot when the body was prepared 
for burial. His wife was adorable. There were two girls 
and two boys. To make a long story short, Albert Roberts 
married one of the daughters, his brother the other; the 
lads growing up to be successful and distinguished men— 
one a naval admiral, the other a railway president. When, 
just after the war, I was going abroad, Mrs. Scott said: 
“‘T have a brother living in London to whom I will be glad 
to give you a letter.” 

Upon the deck of the steamer bound from New York to 
London direct, as we—my wife and I newly married—were 
taking a last look at the receding American shore, there 
appeared a gentleman who seemed by the cut of his jib 
startlingly French. We had under our escort a French 
governess returning to Paris. In a twinkle she and this 
gentleman had struck up an acquaintance, and much to 
my displeasure she introduced him to me as ‘“‘ Monsieur 
Mahoney.” I was somewhat mollified when later we were 
made acquainted with Madame Mahoney. 

Not at all predisposed in his favor, Monsieur Mahoney, 
upon nearer approach, did not.conciliate my simple taste. 
In person, manners and apparel he was quite beyond me. 
Mrs. Mahoney, however, as we soon called her, was a 
dear, whole-souled, traveled, unaffected New England 
woman. But her husband, there was no holding him at 
arm’s length! I was wearing a full beard. Hesaid it would 
never do, carried me perforce below, and cut it as I have 
worn it ever since. The day before we were to dock he took 
me aside and said: “Mee young friend.” He had a brogue 
which thirty years in Algiers, where he had been consul, 
and a dozen in Paris as a gentleman of leisure had not 
wholly spoiled—‘‘ Mee young friend, I obsarve that you are 
shy of strangers, but my wife and I have taken a shine to 
you and the ‘Princess,’”’ as he called Mrs. Watterson, ““and 
if you will allow us, we can be of some sarvice to you when 
we get to town.”’ 

There was really no help for it. I was too ill of the long 
crossing to resist. At Blackwall we took the High Level for 
Fenchurch Street, -at Fenchurch Street a cab for the 


men and Events During Eight Decades of 


story—By Henry 


The Gentieman by the Name of Spencer Said He Loved 
Music and Wished to Hear Mrs. Watterson Sing 


West End—Mr. Mahoney bossing the job—and finally, 
in most comfortable and inexpensive lodgings, we were 
settled in Jermyn Street. The Mahoneys were visiting 
Lady Elmore, widow of a famous surgeon and mother of 
the president of the Royal Academy. Thus later along 
we were introduced to quite a distinguished artistic set. 

Not long after we began our sojourn in London, I 
recurred—by chance, I am sorry to say—to Mrs. Scott’s 
letter of introduction to her brother. The address read 
“Mr. Thomas H. Huxley, School of Mines, Jermyn 
Street.”” Why, it was but two or three blocks away, and 
being so near I called, not knowing whether Mr. Thomas 
H. Huxley might be janitor, or what not. 

I was conducted to a dark, stuffy little room. The gen- 
tleman who met me was exceedingly handsome and very 
agreeable. He greeted me cordially and we had some talk 
about his relatives in America. Of course we were invited 


’ at once to dinner. I was a little perplexed. There was no 


one to tell me just who Huxley was, or in what way he 
happened to be connected with the School of Mines. 

It was a good dinner. There sat at table a gentleman by 
the name of Tyndall and another by the name of Mill—of 
neither I had ever heard—but there was still another, of the 
name of Spencer, whom I fancied must be a literary man, 
for I recalled having reviewed a clever book on Education 
some four years agone by a writer of that name; a certain 
Herbert Spencer, whom I rightly judged might be he. 

The dinner, I repeat, was a very good dinner indeed—the 
Huxleys, I took it, must be well to do—the company 
agreeable; a bit pragmatic, however, I thought. The 
gentleman by the name of Spencer said he loved music and 
wished to hear Mrs. Watterson sing, especially Longfel- 
low’s Rainy Day, and left the others of us—Huxley, Mill, 
Tyndall and myself—at table. Finding them a little off on 
the Irish question as well as American affairs, I set them 
right as to both with much particularity and a great deal 
of satisfaction to myself, : 

Whatever Huxley’s occupation, it turned out that he 
had at least one book-publishing acquaintance, Mr. 
Alexander Macmillan, to whom he introduced me next 
day, for I had brought with me a novel—the great Amer- 
ican romance—too good to be wasted on New York, 
Philadelphia or Boston; but to appear simultaneously in 
England and the United States, to be translated, of course, 
into French, Italian and German. This was actually 
accepted. It was held for final revision. 

We were to pass the winter in Italy. An event, however, 
called me suddenly home. Politics and journalism knocked 
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Told—was laid by and 
gotten. Some twenty 
at a moment when I 
lashed from one end o 
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“Let us drop the n 
tics and get back to literat 
She had preserved the old 
script, two thousand Pages 
“Fetch it,” I said. 
She brought it with e 


self to write—I had been 
for the English market—pe 
dicular! The Lord has s 
been good to me. : If the “bh: 
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I had been lost indeed! _ 
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show” arrived in town. 
took a lodging over an ap 


and only round-the-corner apart we 
from the first inseparable. I introduced him to 
tinguished scientific set into which chance had #] 
and he introduced me to a very different set th: 
revel of life at the Savage Club. ; 

I find by reference to some notes jotted down ai 
that the last I saw of him was the evening of # 
December, 1866. He had dined with my wife and 
and, accompanied by Arthur Sketchley, who had dre 
in after dinner, he bade good-by and went for his ni 
grind, as he called it. We were booked to take o 
ture the next morning. His condition was pitiabl 
too feeble to walk alone, and was continually 
to breathe freely. His surgeon had forbidden 
wine or liquor of any sort. Instead he drank qui 
water, eating little and taking no exercise at all. N 
less, he stuck to his lecture and contrived to ! 
appearances before the crowds that flocked to h 
and even in London his critical state of health 
suspected. ; 

Early in September, when I had parted from him 
to Paris, I left him methodically and industriously ar 
ing for his début. He had brought some letters, mait 
newspaper people, and was already making progress to 
what might be called the interior circles of the press, ¥ 
are so essential to the success of a newcomer in Lol 
Mr. Charles Reade and Mr. Andrew Haliday 
zealous friends. It was to the latter that he 
introduction to the Savage Club. Here he soon } 
himself-at home. His manners, even his voice, were 
English, albeit he possessed a most engaging disposi! 
a hearty tact and keen discernment, very un-English, 2 
of his equipment—and these won him an efficient | 
of claquers and backers throughout the news 3 
periodicals of the metropolis. Thus his success 
assured from the first. 

The raw November evening when he opened 
Hall the room was crowded with an audience 
men and women, great and small, from Swin 
Edmund Yates to the trumpeters and report 
morning papers. The next day most of the pi 
tained glowing accounts. The Times was sile 
days later The Thunderer, seeing how the wind b 
out with a column of eulogy, and from this onv 
evening proved a kind of ovation. Seats were € 
a week in advance. Up and down Piccadilly, fro 
James Church to St. James Street, carriages bea 
first arms in the kingdom were parked night afte 
and the evening of the twenty-first of December, § 
after, there was no falling off. The success was com] 
As to an American, London had never seen the like. 

All this while the poor author of the sport was s) 
but s rely dying. The calls upon his animal spirit @ 
Savage Club, the bodily fatigue of ‘getting hir sell 
it,” the “damnable iteration” of the lecture itsell, 
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lite George, his valet, whom he brought with him 
erica, had finally to lift him about his lodging 
child. His quarters in Piccadilly, as I have said, 
ust opposite the Hall, but frequently he could not 
kward and forward without assistance. It was pain- 
| the extreme to see the man who was undergoing 
ies. behind the curtain step lightly before the audi- 
mid a burst of merriment, and for more than an 
sustain the part of jester, tossing his cap and jingling 
lls, a painted death’s head, for he had to rouge his 
» hide the pallor. 
buoyancy forsook him. He was occasionally nervous 
etful. The fog, he declared, felt like a winding sheet, 
ping and strangling him. At one of his entertain- 
he made a grim, serio-comic allusion to this. ‘‘But,’’ 
ie as he came off the stage, “‘that was not a hit, was 
ae English are scary about death. I’ll have to cut it 
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‘had become a contributor to Punch, a lucky rather 
smart business stroke, for it was not of his own 
ion. He did not continue his contributions after he 
to appear before the public, and the discontinuance 
yade the occasion of some ill-natured remarks in 
a American papers, which wounded him deeply. 
were largely circulated and credited at the time, the 
q being that Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, the pub- 
s of the English charivari, had broken with him 
ye the English would not have him. The truth is 
jeir proposal was made to him, not by him to them, 
‘ price was named at fifteen guineas a letter. He 
permission to duplicate the arrangement with some 
r ork periodical, so as to secure an American copy- 
1 This they refused. I read the correspondence at the 
> “Our aim,” said they, “‘in making the engagement, 
ence to our own circulation in the United States, 
cexceeds twenty-seven thousand weekly.” 
<ggested to Artemus that he enter his book, Artemus 
in London, in advance, and he did write to Oakey 
Jais New York attorney, to that effect. Before he 
id an answer from Hall he got Carleton’s advertise- 
vannouncing the book. Considering this a piratical 
on the part of Carleton, he sent that enterprising 
ier a Savage letter, but the matter was cleared up to 
tisfaction, for he said just before we parted: “It was 
histake about Carleton. I did him an injustice and 
‘oask his pardon. He has behaved very handsomely 
” Then the letters reappeared in Punch. 
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TATEVER may be thought of them on this side of 
‘ne Atlantic, their success in England was undeniable. 
ywere more talked about than any current literary 
ts never a club gathering or dinner party at which 
yrere not discussed. There did seem something both 
ous and grotesque in this ruthless Yankee poking in 
‘the revered antiquities of Brit- 
0 that the beef-eating British 
alves could not restrain their 
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was generally agreed that Punch had contained nothing 
better since the days of Yellowplush. This opinion was not 
confined to the man in the street. It was shared by the 
intellectuals of the reviews and the appreciative of society, 
and gained Artemus the entrée wherever he cared to go. 

Invitations pursued him and he was even elected to two 
or three fashionable clubs. But he had a preference for 
those which were less conventional. His admission to the 
Garrick Club, which had been at first “laid over,” affords 
an example of London club fastidiousness. The gentleman 
who proposed him used his pseudonym, Artemus Ward, 
instead of his own name, Charles F. Browne. I had the 
pleasure of introducing him to Mr. Alexander Macmillan, 
the famous book publisher of Oxford and Cambridge, a 
leading member of the Garrick. We dined together at the 
Garrick clubhouse, when the matter was brought up and 
explained. The result was that Charles F. Browne was 
elected at the next meeting, where Artemus Ward had 
been made to stand aside. 

Before Christmas, Artemus received invitations from 
distinguished people, nobility and gentry as well as men 
of letters, to spend the week-end with them. But he 
declined them all. He needed his vacation, he said, for 
rest. He had neither the strength nor the spirit for the 
season. Yet was he delighted with the English people and 
with English life. His was one of those receptive natures 
which enjoy whatever is bright and sunny. In spite of his 
bodily pain, he entertained a lively hope of coming out of it 
in the’spring, and did not fully realize his true condition. He 
merely said, ‘‘I have overworked myself, and must lay by 
or I shall break down altogether.”’ He meant to remain in 
London as long as his welcome lasted, and when he per- 
ceived a falling off in his audience, would close his season 
and go to the continent. His receipts averaged about 
three hundred dollars a night. ‘“‘This, mind you,” he used 
tosay, “‘isin very hard cash,” an article altogether superior 
to that then circulating in the United States. 

His idea was to set aside out of his earnings enough to 
make him independent, and then to give up “‘this mounte- 
bank business,’’ as he called it. He had a great respect for 
scholarly culture and personal respectability, and thought 
that if he could get time and health he might do something 
“in the high comedy line.”’ He had a humorous novel in 
view, and a series of more aspiring comic essays than any 
he had attempted. 

Often he alluded to the opening for an American maga- 
zine, ‘‘not quite so recondite as the Atlantic nor so popular 
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as Harper’s.”’ His mind was beginning to soar above the 
showman and merrymaker. His manners had always been 
captivating. Except the nervous worry of ill-health, he 
was the kind-hearted, unaffected gentleman of old, loving 
as ‘a girl and liberal as a prince. He once showed me his 
little daybook in which were noted down over five hundred 
dollars lent out in small sums to impecunious Americans. 

“Why,” said I, ‘you will never get half of it back.” 

“Of course not,” he said, “but do you think I can afford 
to have a lot of loose fellows blackguarding me at home 
because I wouldn’t let them have a sovereign or so over 
here?” 

Iv 

HERE was no lack of independence, however, about 

him. The benefit which he gave Mrs. Jefferson Davis in 
New Orleans, which was denounced at the North as toady- 
ing to the Rebels, proceeded from a very different motive. 
He took a kindly interest in the case because it was repre- 
sented to him as one of suffering, and knew very well at 
the time that his bounty would meet with detraction. 

He used to relate with gusto an interview he once had 
with Murat Halstead, who had printed a tart paragraph 
about him. He went into the office of the Cincinnati editor, 
and began in his usual jocose way to ask for the needful cor- 
rection. Halstead resented the proffered familiarity, when 
Artemus told him flatly, suddenly changing front, that he 
“didn’t care a d—n for the Commercial, and the whole 
establishment might go to hell.’”’ Next day the paper 
appeared with a handsome amende, and the two became 
excellent friends. ‘‘I have no doubt,” said Artemus, ‘‘that 
if I had whined or begged I should have disgusted Hal- 
stead, and he would have put it to me tighter. As it was, 
he concluded that I was not a sneak, and treated me like a 
gentleman.” 

Artemus received many lucrative offers from book 
publishers in London. Several of the Annuals for 1866-67 
contain sketches, some of them anonymous, written by 
him, for all of which he was well paid. He wrote for Fun— 
the editor of which, Mr. Tom Hood, son of the poet 
humorist, was an intimate friend—as well as for Punch; 
his contributions to the former being printed without his 
signature. If he had been permitted to remain until the 
close of his season, he would have earned enough, with 
what he had already, to attain the independence which 
was his aim and hope. His best friends in London were 
Mr. Charles Reade, Mr. Tom Hood, Mr. Tom Robertson, 
the dramatist, Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. Tom Taylor and 

Mr. Arthur Sketchley. He did not meet Mr. 

Dickens, though Mr. Andrew Haliday, Dickens’ 

familiar, was also his intimate. He was much per- 
secuted by lion hunters, 
and therefore had to 
keep his lodgings some- 
thing of a mystery. 

So little is known of 
Artemus Ward that 
some biographic partic- 
ulars may not be out 
of place or lacking in 
interest. Charles F. 
Browne was born at 
(Concluded on Page 45) 
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Facts About Russia 


HILE the rest of the world complained that trust- 
worthy information about Russia was not obtainable, 
because everything coming out of that country was dis- 
torted one way or the other, Socialists collected a great 
deal of authentic Russian information for the guidance of 
their recent international convention at Berne. They 
went to the Bolsheviki themselves for the information, 
and having digested it they denounced the Bolshevik rule. 
Though suppressing every Russian publication not 
friendly to them the Bolsheviki are great publicity artists 
on their own side. They have their official and semiofficial 
newspapers and various government organs covering 
particular fields. It was from the files of these publica- 
tions that the Socialists compiled their report, taking 
nothing from non-Bolshevik sources, and giving the author- 
ity for their statements in each case. 

The Socialists were not interested in what the Bolsheviki 
did to the bourgeoisie and they paid no attention to that, 
their general idea being the more anybody does to the 
bourgeoisie, or property-owning class, the better. They 
were not interested in reports of Bolshevik terrorism, 
massacres, and so on, for they allow that much disorder of 
that sort will usually accompany a revolution. They 
confined their attention solely to the result of Bolshevism 
upon the very class in whose exclusive interests it pro- 
fesses to rule—namely, upon the proletariat, or urban 
wage earners. Socialists condemned Bolshevism because 
they found, out of its own mouth, that it was destroying 
the very class it is supposed to benefit at the expense of all 
the rest of society. 

The Bolsheviki’s own reports showed that the popula- 
tion of Petrograd had declined about two-thirds, only 
about eight hundred thousand inhabitants being left out 
of about two million four hundred thousand. Population 
of Moscow had declined about sixty per cent. In one 
group of Petrograd factories the number of workmen had 
fallen from two hundred and seventy-seven thousand to a 
hundred and twenty thousand. Moscow metal workers’ 
unions had lost a hundred and twenty-three thousand 
members out of a hundred and eighty-three thousand. 
Chemicals workers’ unions had lost three-fourths of their 
members. Other such instances are cited from Bolshevik 
reports. 

City wage earners have been disappearing into the 
highly paid army, drifting out to the villages, turning 
peddler and petty speculator. Output of a large group of 
textile factories had declined three-quarters. 

Not only has the number of workers greatly decreased 
but output per man has fallen. The Petrograd Soviet 
reported that the state had advanced ninety-six million 
rubles to the famous Putiloff works—formerly one of 
Russia’s leading industrial establishments—of which 
sixty-six million rubles had been expended in wages, while 
total output of the works in the same period was valued at 
only fifteen million rubles. From various reports it seemed 
that the total factory output equaled only about half the 
sum drawn from the state treasury; hence an official 
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complaint that the government has been obliged to print 
paper money at the rate of two hundred million rubles a 
day, and that the value of its rubles in the interior of the 
country has fallen ninety-five per cent. 

Last November the Central Executive Committee 
declared that the food shortage in Moscow was largely due 
to loafing and plundering. In December a government 
organ complained that the mass of new industrial officials 
appeared only twice a month—to draw their salaries. As 
to an enormous increase in the number of such officials 
five districts in one province now show four hundred and 
ninety-five officials where formerly in twelve districts 
there were only two hundred and seventy-five. 

This report was compiled by non-Bolshevik Socialists 
who were possibly more or less prejudiced against Bolshe- 
vism by what they had learned before. But they give the 
Bolshevik source of their information in every case, and it 
hardly lies in the mouths of Socialists to question the integ- 
rity of Karl Kautsky and Branting, or of Simeon Strunsky, 
who sends a summary of the report to the Evening Post, 
of New York. The Bolshevik reports are all several months 
old by this time, but Bolshevism had been in operation 
long enough to give an idea of how it operated. 

No wonder Kautsky declared: ‘‘The great argument 
for Socialism is that it is more efficient than the capitalist 
system, but the Bolsheviki are undermining this argument.” 

Of course they still say that though it worked most 
disastrously in Russia it would work beautifully some 
other place—any place where it has never been tried. But 
there is its own report of itself in the only place where it 
ever has been tried. For Bolshevism, aside from its Red 
Terror—that is, on the economic side—is nothing else 
than orthodox Marxian Socialism put into literal practice. 


Stop Thief! 


HE Secretary of the Treasury, asking Congress for a 

Federal blue-sky law, made this statement: 
“The country is being flooded with stock flotations, 
many of which are of very doubtful worth and many of 
which are fraudulent. The millions of holders of our 
Liberty Bonds are being solicited by paid agents to 
exchange bonds for these securities. Public protests are 
coming from all parts of the country. While the condition 
I have pointed out is not a new one it represents at the 
present time an especially grave menace to the public and 
to the Government. For the common protection of both I 
make this appeal to Congress for legislation to cope with 
and suppress this evil. This proposed action by 
Congress will not of itself be sufficient to suppress effec- 
tually this evil. Supplementary legislation by the 
several states will also be necessary.” 

The evil—nothing less than wholesale systematic rob- 
bery of those who by self-denial and patriotism came to 
the aid of the Government in war—calls for action; and 
something more than congressional and legislative action. 
Generally wherever these venders of fake oil and other 
wildcat securities are at work, the fact becomes known 
locally. Every man who strikes their trail ought to take 
action to discourage them. People can be warned against 
them. Sometimes there are local laws that can be invoked. 
Enlist the local newspapers. 

There would have been more local laws, and more 
effectual local laws, but for the opposition of some highly 
respectable members of society. Kansas started legislation 
against blue-sky swindlers long ago. Other states followed. 
Sometimes dealers in legitimate securities could see noth- 
ing in blue-sky laws except some small, immediate in- 
convenience and expense to themselves, so they exerted 
themselves to obstruct such legislation or to upset it in 
the courts. They would much better have taken a chance 
on the other side. : 


Al Universal Crap Game 


N EMINENT and ingenious Italian statesman comes 
forward with a scheme for reducing the war debt of the 
world by no less than fifty billion dollars at a single stroke. 
The debt, he observes, is a burden on the whole world, 
which contains about one and three-quarters billion peo- 
ple. Of these he calculates that three hundred millions 
at least are more or less forehanded people, able and willing 
to produce a modest amount of cash for an attractive 
venture. He would have each of them buy, on the install- 
ment plan, ten lottery tickets at twenty dollars each, or 
have their average purchase amount to that. The pro- 
ceeds obviously would be sixty billion dollars, from which 
he would deduct ten billions for the lottery prizes; and 
that would leave fifty billion dollars net to apply on the 
debt. The lotteries would practically extinguish the war 
debt. 
The eminent Italian’s proposal has been subjected to 
a great deal of ridicule; but it is more intelligent and 
conservative than some other proposals we have seen, 
which have been treated quite seriously. : 
In the first place—and this is the great difference—it 
would very possibly work. Very likely three billion 
twenty-dollar tickets in a world lottery could be sold, in 


| 


March q' 
which case the estimated amount would actually ] 
duced. It would be undignified and immoral for 
to turn from world war to universal crap shooting, — 
there is not so much of a gamble in the Italian’s gehe 
nor so great a risk of disaster as in schemes that pro) 
to sequestrate the world’s working capital for debt pay 
If we are going to embark upon an enormous hazard h 
on the dice box. We can tell measurably what that will 


Keeping the Peace 


Hix a dozen big groups of subjugated people 
liberated by the defeat of the Central Powe 
had been victims of conquest and imperialism 
tions. Their aspiration to manage their own 
shape their own collective destinies had long ap) 
liberal sentiment everywhere. The moment 
free hand all of them turned to conquest, imp 
domination of territory and of groups of people wl 
could not claim under that right of self-determi 
had so long demanded for themselves. 
Scandalous, no doubt; yet the main reason 
enough—much the same reason as that which led 
marck to take Alsace-Lorraine from France. Ther 
strip of border territory, part French, part Ge 
notion that Germany would not be safer with t) 
in her hands than with it in France’s hands y 
struck Bismarck as preposterous. The ady 
physical possession was all he saw in the case, 
The world is trying hard now to set up another co 
the superior advantage of mutual confidence and g 
Finally, it is the difficulty of persuading the man 
Wild West that he may be much safer without a gu 
with one. He would realize theoretically that, wit! 
carrying a gun, that would be true, yet all his 
experience would make him nervous with an en 
pocket. Two thousand years of European e; 
has steadily bred the idea that the security of a 
of people depends upon physical possession and 
means. It has become so much an instinct that 
people sign a declaration of self-determination ~ 
hand and grab with the other without actually 
the inconsistency. 
Those nations that can—and wish to—lead ft 
out of the old anarchy into settled peace m 
their whole weight to the force of age-long, in 
tion. It is easy to understand and forgive Poles 
Prussia. It is hard to understand or forgive Ame 
positions of influence who want to perpetuate 
anarchy or merely make an empty gesture agai 


A Limit to Wages 


HE Russian Soviets are able to give labor in 
considerably more than it produces—th 
Their wage payments often run to a hundred d 
per cent or more of the total value of the facto 
but those payments are made in rapidly depreciati 
money. In a community that aspires to remain 
less solvent, what labor produces must obvious! 
utmost limit of wages. It is seldom easy in any g 
to fix that utmost limit, because the price of a p 
commodity may be raised. For example, mine 
may be marked up ten or twenty per cent and the p 
coal be correspondingly advanced. Also, in every 
owned industry there is normally a fairly elasti 
of profit which may often be levied upon to iner 
Often, therefore, labor has an idea that wages 
raised indefinitely at any given time or in 
industry. Yet there is at any given time, in 
industry, a fairly hard-and-fast limit. The ¢ 
railroads just now offers an illustration. Due 
though by no means wholly, to increased wages 
expenses of the railroads have been rising stea 
by month until in December—the latest month f 
a complete report has been made—they amot 
ninety per cent of gross receipts; though Decen 
an exceptionally favorable winter month for 
operations because of good weather conditions, an 
the charge to the public for transportation h 
increased thirty per cent or so by raising frei 
passenger rates. Notwithstanding that incre 
to the public, amounting to more than a hundred 
dollars for the month, or at the rate of nearly a bi 
a quarter a year, expenses absorbed nine-tenths 
receipts, and no inconsiderable part of the remai 
be absorbed by taxes. 
Many interests and industries are already com 
loudly of the burden which increased charges for Wt 
portation devolve upon them in this period of rea 
ment. Another sweeping advance might handicap V 
industries in rather serious fashion. But it is dif 
see how the present scale of operating costs can be 
tained without another sweeping advance or 
resorting to the Bolshevik device of paying a big 
more chan it produces. If one industry is to be t1 
that fashion{why not another? The finish of 
ruin for both capital and labor. i 


XXVIT 


NSIE was surprised to have Sally accost her 
me morning to ask, “‘Do you know any regular 
Fyosition I could take? I’m tired of licking 
a2 stamps and seeing that the cleaning woman 
+ rob our silver chest. I 
o try to really do some- 


gh the coating of ice was 
nd of long standing the 
/ current underneath 
ved Densie to say with un- 
Jenderness, “‘ What would 
etodo? You are not the 
{pin down toroutine. As 
you stay at home it does 
ntter, but strangers insist 
ealarity.”’ : 
1 began fidgeting among 
pers on her mother’s desk. 
yuld be regular,’’ she 
jed, strangely chagrined 
jing this favor. ‘Oh, 
jy, I’m weary of being 
(Rex’s fiancée and know- 
will never marry! There 
of that sort of tragedy 
onthese days. It’s worse 
f you married someone 
as horrid or that died— 
chave the legal right to 
motion. But I’m sup- 
(to be ‘lucky Sally Plum- 
‘and I hate myself and my 
years and—this ring.” 

ih came into her eyes. 


esie reflected a moment. 


itoo late to bother over 
3done.”’ She forced her- 
{speak sharply. ‘‘I’ll see 
a position. You are not 
ed for anything. If you 
wypewrite or sew or had 


veloped any one talent or 
” 
I, 


“> 


e spent my best years 
rng hats with which to 
a roué,” the girl said 
ly. “I can’t refuse to 
he truth any longer.” 
vy not stay here then? 
jeuseful, Sally. It would 
lo for me to get a position 
u and have you fail to 
good or leave it.”” Densie 


inking of her own repu- 


not be a credit to you, 
?” Sally’s black brows 
gether in a straight line. 


icked up a letter and 


d curiously at it. ‘‘You 
"some on, mummy—this 
lay sort of thing from the 
egent of the Colonial 
i, and your two personal 
1from the President—you have—come—on.” She 
varily, as Densie used to after a long day in the house- 
.“‘I suppose it is too late to start again, isn’t it?” 
you'd give up Rex,” her mother said, halfway hoping; 
{n’t you, Sally? Now that you realize the truth?” 
dropped her head. ‘‘He’s a habit now—a dreary, 
| habit, a veritable gray wolf! I’d be lost without 
‘m afraid. I’m not blaming anyone but myself— 
Was very young and I cared so hard.” 
sie was going to add, ‘“‘And you would not let your 
hy find out about him’’; but she refrained. What 
(ne was done, and what isis. She had ceased believ- 
Uhe old orthodox religions. She had stopped praying; 
ld the thought instead. She had broken away from 
th of her fathers and the duties of her birthright. 
Many years of struggle she had succeeded in making 
club speech come true as concerned herself—‘‘to 
e and therefore justify her own existence.”’ In the 
e She had convinced herself lay life’s greatest and 
/meaning—and she lived accordingly. The opti- 
anesthesia with which these modern shallow cults 
their followers and which they urge them to adopt 
come Densie’s as well: Everything is all right, there 
g but good in the world, and infinite plenty, there 
ed to take heed for the morrow—do not admit the 
ity of any catastrophe or lack of worldly goods. 
ensie lived accordingly. 


By Nalbro Bartley 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY HENRY 


“7 Always Loved You, Sally Plummer, and I Always Will. I Couldn’t Have Stood it 
if I Hadn’t Let Myself Pretend That You Cared’’ 


Sally moved away. A sudden impulse made Densie 
add: ‘‘Sally, if Rex were to ask you to marry him now— 
knowing all you do, would you say yes?”’ 

And she was terrified at the wild joy that came into the 
tired lovely face. 

“Oh, mummy, that would be a miracle!’’ Sally said 
softly. 

So Densie straightway began to hold the thought to 
force the marriage to take place. She met the senator that 
afternoon at a reception. He had planned his arrival to 
coincide with hers, and after formal greetings to a few 
satellites and polite bows to the unwashed—those still suf- 
fering from cabin fever and at the stage where Densie had 
been when she volunteered to make the biscuit for the 
Opera Reading Club—they found themselves outdoors in 
their hostess’ charming garden, the warm May day making 
summer seem close at hand. 

“By Georgia, you are lovely!” the senator began ar- 
dently. He was looking at Densie’s eyes, as violety as 
any heroine’s this day. Her frock was a short-skirted old- 
rose satin and she wore pearls for contrast. A floppy lace 
hat completed the creation. 

“You look just twenty-one,” he insisted chivalrously. 

“Sh-h, and you know my age,” she warned. 

“I thought we could pick our own ages when we 
played—like children do when they say ‘I am the king 
and you are the queen’—isn’t that the idea?” 
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“What a boy you are! I don’t believe you’ll ever 
stop playing. It is very enticing, but it makes me 
want to play always as well, and ”” She paused, 
conscious that she had betrayed herself. 

“Don’t you know how lone- 
some I am?” he began, putting 
his hand on hers. 

“Please, please, my dear— 
we are staid, middle-aged per- 
sons—I with grown children 
and you with blessed, bleeding 
memories.” 

She stood up and began to 
point out the sky line. 

“Then tell me what I can do 
for you. I’m never happy these 
last two years unless I’m doing 
something for Densie Plummer,” 
he begged. 

“Jim, if we could get Sally 
straightened out,’’ she said, sit- 
ting down again. She had called 
him by his first name for more 
than a year. 

“Ts it that cad of a Humber- 
stone she still wants?” 

Densie nodded. “It is the 
one great love of her heart—she 
is like myself. Torn and tat- 
tered as it may be, disgraced and 
irregular, it is there—way deep!” 

The senator’s eyes flashed 
dangerously. “Is it right to 
cling to these torn and tattered 
loves, my dear?”’ 

“It may not be right, but itis 
not in our hands—not for such 
women as Sally and me.” 

“How does she know she 
cares for him—that she could 
not come to see the contrast?’” 

“‘T used to hope for it, but the 
boy who loved her enough to 
understand and overlook her 
foolishness with Rex has gone 
away and has made a place for 
himself. Men don’t remember 
for years—particularly when a 
girl has laughed at their love and 
then sent them away. That is 
what my Sally did.’ 

“Suppose,”’ said the senator 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I find out more 
about Rex; perhaps we can con- 
vince Sally that she is safer with 
her mother.” 

“Jim, you’d try to capture the 
moon for me if I asked you. I 
never used to dream of being such 
a captivating old lady!” 

“If I do—capture the moon, 
let us say—what is my reward? 
Will you let me speak? You 
know I have wanted to for a 
long time.”’ 

She stood up abruptly. “I cannot listen 


Oh, nol? 
any more.” 

“You mean you don’t dare,’ he corrected, catching up 
to her. “Well, I can wait. I’ve waited two years now.” 

Something in the way he spoke reminded her of Dean 
Laddbarry’s patient whole-souled manner, and for the first 
time she understood Sally’s tragedy, the impossibility of 
loving someone ever and ever so much worthier, perhaps, 
than the one to whom your heart is given. Yet such is the 
way of women! 


XXVITT 


N JULY Harriet came up for a vacation. It was the 

first satisfactory vacation she had ever spent with her 
family. The apartment being too small to accommodate a 
guest—shades of those stately guest rooms at The Ever- 
greens which always welcomed everyone!—she took a 
room at a near-by hotel and visited with her family at her 
own convenience. 

Densie and her elder daughter had much in common, 
though Harriet disliked her mother’s display of clothes and 
her pink-tea side of life. Densie liked the clothes and the 
pink teas; she deliberately planned for them. She enjoyed 
coming fashionably late into a warm candle-lighted, flower- 
scented room with every prominent woman in the city 
waiting to exclaim over her, and the flock of cabin-fever 
victims to gaze with awe and admiration. She liked 
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taking an eggshell cup of tea and half a macaroon and 
standing in the center of the floor to tell easily yet forcibly 
of the President’s last letter, and Jane Addams’ invitation 
to visit Hull House, and the work she had just completed 
along the lines of eugenics. Densie used almost to laugh 
at herself while she was doing this—but it never stopped 
her from continuing. 

And at the proper moment Senator James Gleason was 
announced, only to hurry by the receiving line to reach 
Densie and say tenderly: “‘Thank goodness you’ve come! 
Where can we have a talk? I’m hungry to see you.” 

She liked it when the hostess would say, ‘“‘Thank you so 
much for coming, Mrs..Plummer. You made my little 
affair asuccess.’’ Which was, in a large 
measure, the truth. She knew how to 
meet and analyze people, to, make 
them like her without winning the de- 
scription of being ostentatious or self- 
pushing. Former satellites like Mrs. 
Worthington Prescott and Mrs. Naomi 
Winters were given but a brief nod, 
which was all their position in club- 
dom entitled them to have. She knew 
people said that her husband was 
beneath her and never mentioned him 
in her presence, but laid special stress 
on Harriet’s brilliancy and Kenneth’s 
promise of success—just like his dear 
little mother. 

Whenever Densie entertained she 
did it at the best hotel in some white- 
and-gold parlor with an array of white- 
capped maids and uniformed bell 
hops to do her bidding. She enjoyed 
the frothy side of her life. 

Harriet smiled at it indulgently and 
consented to have a luncheon given 
for her, at which she heard nothing 
but her mother’s praises sung between 
bites of salad and sips of fruit punch. 

Sally and Harriet stayed away from 
each other as much as it was possible. Sally 
realized that in Harriet’s eyes she was still 
the jellyfish, and Harriet looked at Sally as 
an economic waste and devoted her energies 
to inspiring Kenneth with socialistic ideas. 
For the first time Harriet took an interest in 
Kenneth. For her father she bought cigars 
and slippers and kissed him gingerly on his 
cheek at parting. ‘‘ Poor daddy!” she said— 
as she had once said ‘‘ Poor mummy!”’ 

She told Leila upon her return, ‘‘Daddy ~* 
is a sort of high-class low-brow—if you know 
what I’m driving at. His tastes and ideas 
run to cribbage, pedro, detective stories, 
poems that rime, thick steaks, musical 
comedies and good ready-made suits and a vaca- 
tion spent at a sanitarium! Now mummy has 
become a low-class high-brow—smart frocks, 
the latest popular essays, golf, formal hotel 
affairs, social dramas and national CO 
tours of the Yellowstone.” 

And though she did not add anything more she was 
thinking that she herself was a high-class highbrow, given 
over to crumpled linen smocks, diet sheets, Egyptology, 
prison reform, monotone song cycles and walking trips 
through Norway! She was not at all sure as to Sally and 
Kenneth. 

Leila agreed with her, as usual; and having unpacked her 
trunk and her mind at the same time Harriet took up her 
round of duties. 

War broke out the week following her return. After the 
first horror, yet approval, Densie found added activities 
given into her keeping. She was made chairman of the 
National Relief Work, and before three months elapsed she 
decided to make the third drastic move. She sold the 
exchange outright for a very fair sum, and they adjourned 
to a hotel, without a pretense of a home such as the flimsy 
little kitchenette. They had their own rooms, discon- 
nected, and a living room for Densie’s special use. Every 
old thing was thrown away that had strayed into the 
apartment-house locker. The furniture was taken to the 
hotel because the rooms had looked shabby to Densie’s 
mind. But at last they were on a final basis of living, she 
told everyone. She did not have to wonder who cleaned 
the windows or if the electric toaster was in working order. 
From being the mainstay of a house-and-garden existence 
Densie Plummer had finally re-ordered her life so that 
the only domestic duty confronting her was to lock away 
her perfumes from beauty-loving chambermaids. 

Maude Hatton died in the asylum the day after they 
moved, and Sally was commissioned to take flowers and 
act as chief mourner. She delegated someone else in her 
place; funerals made her creepy, she explained to her 
mother. With slight regret Densie dismissed the matter 
from her mind. The war promised to crowd her days and 
nights to overflowing, and she had no time to become 
maudlinly sentimental. She was almost amused at John’s 


an OSD 


“‘I’m Proud of You, Mummy—and 
All You’ve Done ——’’ 
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grave face when he heard the news about the old lady. 
She did not know until long afterward that he had been 
Sally’s understudy at the funeral. 


XXIX 


HE first year of the war brought Densie nothing but 

success and honors, for she showed her capability under 
the great stress and turmoil. She became indifferent to the 
social side of her club life, it was all relief work, which she 
organized and conducted on astoundingly gigantic lines. 
She wrote stirring appeals to the people, made a campaign 
by which she raised enormous funds, and was given a 
letter of warmest appreciation by the French President. 

Other interests were secondary and faint. She 
scarcely thought of her own clothes or her former 
pleasures. While France ran scarlet she could do 
nothing but aid the suffering. The senator was 
no whit behind her in his efforts. He had helped 
Densie somewhat into her positions, but she 
merited his so doing. She was looked upon as 
the leader in war-relief work—as well as hav- 
ing the courage to predict and hope for 
America’s entrance into the strife, to declare 
herself with the Allies and to prepare people 
for sacrifice and thrift. 

“T cannot be neutral,’ she was quoted as 
saying. “I see but the one position for 

America—hide-and-go-seek-a-Hun! As 
soon as the national pulse permits, the 
leaders will see that this position is 
adopted.” 

Which attitude lost her many fol- 
lowers and gained her many staunch 
friends. John and Densie came to open 
argument concerning this issue. John 
took the attitude, ‘‘It is their war over 
there—let them settle it. Don’t go send- 

ing our boys to be killed for them.” 
Whereupon Densie with unprece- 
dented fury told him he was a 
coward and asked if he would not 
fight for civilization if he could be 
convinced that civilization and ideals 
were the issues at stake. 

“Yes, if I could be convinced,”’ he 
said, ‘but I’m not.’”’ And he went 
over his straw arguments, which 
Densie swept aside by forceful state- 
ments of the truth. 

“We'll not mention the war, 
then,” John ended hotly. ‘I’ve got 
a right to my opinion, even if I am 
Mrs. Densie Plummer’s husband!’ 

Densie agreed. She saw no eco- 
nomically useful thing John could 
do, so there was no purpose in trying 
3 to convert him. He was so personal 
Ae about this war, whereas the great 
thing was to be impersonal and 
think of oneself last. 

Besides, something happened in 
the family which completely dis- 
tracted Densie for the time being. Rex Humberstone 
and Sally were married. 

Sally had come to her mother as soon as she returned 
from a busy afternoon of appointments. As soon as Densie 
saw her she was startled—there was an almost girlish look 
of happiness on Sally’s face, and the cynicism had faded 
from the eyes. 

“You must take time to listen to me,” 
she were a child again. 

“What has happened—you seem so happy?’ Come 
into my room while I slip on a negligée and lie down for 
forty winks—I’ve a dinner on to-night.” 

“No, you cannot go to the dinner. You have something 
more important close at hand.” Sally almost sang the 
words, she fairly danced into her mother’s room, shutting 
the door and standing with her back against it. ‘‘Guess— 
can’t you? Like you used to when we were little?” 

“This must be some extraordinary happening. I 
haven’tseen youlike thisforyears.’”’ Densie laid her wraps 
aside. “Do tell me instanter.” 

“Rex wants to marry me as soon as I will.’”’ There was 
a quiver in Sally’s voice. She was all Sally Plummer 
again, the Sally who was born cuddled and who loved to 
be alive to just see what would happen next. 

‘Rex Humberstone!’’ Densie spoke his name incredu- 
lously; she did not understand his sudden romantic spurt. 
It had been so long since she had actually worried about it 
or spent sleepless nights in prayer that it was like turning 
back the calendar. She did not like the sensation. 

“You see, mummy, he was away on business.” Sally 
awkwardly picked up her mother’s beringed hand, highly 
manicured and even whiter than Sally’s, and tried to 


she begged as if 


fondle it. But she did not come to nestle in Densie’s arms’ 


as she had been taught to do. No one nestled in Densie’s 
arms, not even the orphans for whom she valiantly fought 
for proper living conditions. 


“And he was ill while he was. 


at a hotel and he said he suddenly felt that he had 
wasting time and he loved me more than he eyer re: 
and he wondered very humbly, he said’’—the gold, 
were pitiful in their proud delight—“‘if it was too la 
ask me to be his wife. And mummy darling, you 
know how happy I am—right here—in the heart of 
I wouldn’t care if Rex were a hundred years old, he y 
still be Rex Humberstone, and he wants me for his w 

She closed her eyes to hide tears; but Densie saw ¢ 

Undecided as to her attitude Densie said quickly, 
he has taken ten years to be sure he loves you—ten } 
and an attack of grippe, I presume, in a hotel with 
hop as his only solace.” 

She shrugged her trim little shoulders in as sup 
fashion as Harriet herself could have done. 

Sally opened her eyes to stare at her. “Mummy, 
can you—how dare you? You’ve no right to spent 0 
husband in that way.’ 

“T cannot help speaking the truth. I cannot appro 
such a marriage. I thought you were disillusioned } 
‘self, merely keeping up appearances. If you wanted 
a trained nurse for the aged I could have secured y 
much better position in a state institution.” 

Densie regretted the words as soon as they were spc 
But it was too late. It was really the conflict betweer 
warm mother’s heart protesting at her child’s degra 
herself by such an alliance and Densie’s newly aeq 
personality—a showy, clever, hard personality, exee 
armor for these warm, mother hearts, it is true. So ¢ 
an acquired personality is at constant war with one’s 
self! 

“T shall not bother you again.’’ The cynical lool 
turned to Sally’s eyes. 

“When will you be married?’”’ Densie asked quickd 

“As soon as I can be ready,” was the retort. 

“T will buy your clothes —— 

“T wish none of your money. My husband can pro 
properly for me.”’ Sally hesitated, then all the fa 
young in her shamed and injured self rose to the 
face. “‘And if we have taken ten years to know our 
minds” —already she had generously substituted i 
noun we for I—‘‘we shan’t be as liable to come a cro] 
as you seem to have done. After all, mummy,” she et 
with a mocking little laugh, “it is a bit thick, at your) 
to be tied to a grocer’ s clerk while a perfectly, good Un 
States senator is ready to lie down and die for you.” 

After which she flounced out of the room, banging 
door. 

Densie tried to control her temper. This was mo 
respect for parents; this clear-sighted, brutal, 
analysis of things of one’s heart. For a long time ied 
flowing current struggled to conquer the coating of 
but the ice won. Densie’s new personality was paramo 
She lay down to rest and try to sleep, but she kept 
that she must buy Sally proper clothes and give hi 
proper wedding. She supposed they would live at ah 
which would be the best thing as Sally did not know} 
to keep house. Densie must have a new gown for 
wedding, and John new clothes. It would be satisfael 
in a certain measure to be able to refer to “My daugh 
Mrs. Humberstone.”’ Densie had learned how to says 
things within earshot of the proper persons and at 
proper time. If Sally so loved this man that she 
ing to wait in wretched loneliness all her days railed 
marry anyone else—perhaps it was better that she mé 
him and be unhappily married. It was better for De 
because it took Sally completely off her hands. Har 
would never be married—that was to be expected, | 
Densie approved of Harriet’s career. But Sally, who. 
given her heart too generously and had done nothing 
account—it was better to have Sally off her hands. 

She wondered what John would say about it. Very lil 
he would be indifferent, since he had begun to pity him 
with such gusto and also to locate new and complicated et 
plaints. A liver trouble furnished him with food for spe 
lation Saturday half holidays. Besides, nothing he 
say would matter—which he knew, and which } 
partly explain his indifference. Densie smiled - 
thought of John, for she recalled the report of Iris Sta 
recent marriage to a successful merchant, and John’s: 
comfiture when the news had reached him. Densie | 
seen that the paper was hanging over his chair arm! | 

With Sally married—here Densie began to plan 
Sally’s wedding dress and her own costume and for 
rooms and to think of all the good things she could 
Rex and try to soften and excuse the bad—there v 
only her beloved boy and herself to consider in the 
Life was rather satisfactory, take it all in all— 
learned how to play the game. ’ 

Densie glanced about her room, contrasting it wil 
Peep o’ Day Room at the Little House, with the 
black-walnut set and the marble-topped dresser, the 
portraits, the framed wedding certificate and samp! 
old round table with the double-burner lamp, the f 
knives and apples for John’s repast; how he wo 
big chair beside the table, peeling his bedtime ap} 
saying, \“‘Well, mother, I met a man to-day t 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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““ Now I have found why the wheels go ’round, | 
They're same as a Campbell boy. 


He’s bound to go like time, you know, 


Wound up with health and joy.” jw CE Wis » ie 


The Mainspring of Health 


Not ‘ “heavy” food, but simple nourishing food. 


Gillies is what creates strength and active energy. 

You know what a common thing it is to feel “all out of sorts’ at this time 
of year—even with a hearty diet and abundant meat. This shows that you 
cannot keep in prime condition on meat alone. You cannot build a vigorous 
body without plenty of vegetables—plenty of the iron, the phosphorus, the 
potassium and other valuable elements with which good vegetables abound. 
" And you get all these in a most tempting and digestible form in 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


We make the strong, satisfying stock from This wholesome soup is just the simple well- 
selected beef, and blend it with choice white balanced nourishment which helps to keep 
potatoes, Canadian rutabagas,tender chantenay the blood in good condition, strengthens di- 


carrots—diced. We include Country Gentle  %°S400 and adds vigor to body and Ter : 
man corn—sweet and toothsome, baby lima It is high food-value for the money. I here is 
j y no waste about it, no cooking-cost for you, no 
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beans, small peas, Dutch cabbage, celery, |i}, Every can gives 

__ parsley, juicy green okra, fine tomatoes, plenty you two cans of sub- 

_ of barley and rice, the attractive little macaroni stantial invigorating 
alphabets and an agreeable touch of leek, soup, all ready for your | 
onion and sweet red peppers. . table in three minutes. 


Have your grocer send a dozen or a case at a time. 
This is the practical way. And always serve it hot. 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
both know.’”’ And Densie on the opposite side of the table 
would stop her sewing to answer, ‘‘Tell me who he was, 
dear!” 

She shook her head. The contrast was indeed a vivid 
one. The bedroom had just been done over to suit Densie’s 
latest notion—the chairs were Chinese blue with silver- 
thread embroidery and the dressing table and bed of gilt 
with handsome tapestry drapes and coverings. Her dress- 
ing table sparkled with silver-backed brushes and silver- 
topped bottles as gayly asany actress’ —indeed, her make-up 
box quite resembled a Broadway star’s. She had artificial 
roses in a handsome vase, and fresh cut flowers which the 
senator had sent her. Her costumer showed elaborate, 
daintily made garments. The pictures on the walls were 
artistically framed prints and a photograph of the senator 
and one of Kenneth. The rugs were small affairs, like 
-velvet and of Persian 
pattern, and there 
was an elaborate 
hammered-copper 
chafing dish and 
vacuum bottle on a 
stand. This was all 
that remained of 
Densie’s one-time 
well-ordered and 
hospitable kitchen! 
Bookcases were piled 
with reading matter 
and a dainty lamp 
was beside her bed. 
Her negligée was a 
creamy, silky thing 
with old-gold tassels 
andslipperstomatch, 
and she smiled with 
contented pride as 
she looked across into 
the pier glass, where 
she could see herself 
reflected. 

“Oh, mum, are you 
in?’’ Kenneth’s 
newly acquired lusty 
bass roared the words 
from without. 

Densie’s face 
brightened. ‘‘Oh, 
son, I am,” she an- 
swered gayly. 

He burst into the 
LOOM sess Leancn 4b 
mean to disturb you,’ 
he began—he was in 
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reminded me of the wealthy black dog? I’ve never changed 
my idea, even if he is my future brother-in-law.” 

“We must make the best of it—and don’t try to argue 
with her.” 

“Who ever argues with old maids?’’? Kenneth boldly 
helped himself to a little of his mother’s best cologne. 
“Poor old Sally, that’s what she is—I cannot see the fun 
of loving someone like Rex.’”’ Kenneth grew strangely 
dreamy. 

Densie was quick to catch the expression. ‘‘Are you 
in love, dear?’’ And despite this new and shielding per- 
sonality of hers and this wonderful ice coating as armor 
for her own warm heart and flowing current she felt 
strangely pained—and jealous of the girl whom Kenneth 
should love. 

“T’m halfway in love’’—he came to put his arms round 
her—“‘but I’ve watched Sally for a long time, and I made 


the toils of getting 
dressed for the eve- 
ning and was wres- 
tling with that blight on masculine civilization, therefractory 
collar button—‘“‘only Sally is in one of her high-steppers 
- and won’t speak to me and I’m late now. Can you fix it? 
Ah, thanks, mummy.”’ He sat on the edge of the bed 
while Densie rose and stood before him to fasten the 
collar deftly into place. 

“There, my dear—you look very nice. 
did Sally tell you any news?” 

She gazed at him fondly. Kenneth at twenty had the 
poised appearance of twenty-five. Contrary to his father’s 
pessimistic belief that he was to be a man milliner or a 
tenor he had developed into a tall athletic person with 
very golden hair, much to his horror, deeply set dark eyes 
and a square firm chin. 

“No; she just remarked I was naught but a low order 
of animal life, or words to that effect,so I beat it—I suppose 
she’s rowed with Rex again.” 

““No—with mother,” said Densie mischievously. These 
two were always a trifle closer than any other two persons, 
since they could discuss anything and be sure to remain 
friends. 

“What was up—wanted another hat?” 

““No; she’s to marry Rex soon.”’ Densie waited for his 
verdict. 

He whistled softly. ‘If she’s going to marry him—it’s 
good-by, Sally. I can see it all now. Six months of Rex, 
and Sally will hate him.” Kenneth frowned. ‘‘Didn’t 
you tell her that?” 

“T suggested that ten years is ample time for a middle- 
aged man to make up his mind to marry a girl—but 
it seems that it was all brought about by his being ill in 
a hotel and he felt he was getting old and it would be 
rather convenient to have Sally about. Ken, I wish you 
were older than your sister; you might have influenced her 
long ago.” 

“No one can influence anyone that’s in love,’’ Kenneth 
told her patronizingly. ‘‘It is Sally’s problem—and a 
pretty dance she’s led us all for a long time. Do you 
remember,” he chuckled, “‘the day you came home from 
New York and Sally had just met him and I told you he 


By the way, 


“Everyone Knows I Can’t Pay the Bills, That You’re the Head of the Family. I’ve Heard What They Say”’ 


up my mind, mummy, not to go falling in love like she did 
unless the other chap is going to care just a little too. It 
is too tough on—on everybody.’ He beamed down at his 
mother from his six-foot supremacy. ‘‘ You’ve changed lots, 
mummy, because of Sally—more than you know; and 
because of father and that fool of an Iris Starr. I can 
understand now.” 

“Who is she?” 

Densie’s past problems and present readjusted condi- 
tions seemed like tissue paper against an iron wall as 
compared to Kenneth’s loving someone more dearly than 
herself. 

“‘She’s a little blond girl—Geraldine Poole—very, very 
beautiful—but she’s not given me much encouragement. 
She is twenty too. I can’t seem to find out how I stand. 
I’m not going to make her love me unless she wants to—it 
does not pay for anyone to do that in the long run. I’m 
going right ahead and get my appointment through the 
senator and learn to be the best officer in the world, because 
I’ve the best mummy to be proud of me—haven’t I? 
And I’m proud of you, mummy—and all you’ve done ——” 

“You’re only twenty, darling, and that is so young.” 

“Dad was married then,”’ the boy reminded. 

“But it was different ——” 

“Well, is the new way of being different about such 
things better than the old?” 

“T stopped wondering about it, my boy; it was ruining 
my complexion,” she forced herself to say lightly; ‘‘and 
with a new romance in the making and Sally’s wedding at 
hand I’ve a lot to do and think about.” 

“T wonder if you’ll ever marry again?” he asked. 

“Kenneth!” 

“You know I mean the senator—he loves you very 
much,” he told her in a confidential, modern fashion, as if 
he were telling a classmate; “‘but I don’t believe—some- 
how—that you will. I don’t know why. You’ve every 
reason in the world—I know dad hasn’ t made good— 
but —— 

Densie was silent. When a child and a parent begin to 
criticize and openly discuss the other parent the dignity 


suddenly left or attract the younger women’s pal 


M. arches 


of the relationship is shattered. So Densie was | 
standing tiptoe to kiss her tall young son. : 
“My day is over,” she said softly; “T’ve other tt 
must satisfy myself with!” 
“But if he asks you, mummy,” the boy ental j 
sively, “‘be good to him, because he cares so hard, J) 
be rough to let yourself care hard and have it end in de 
“Tt is,” his mother supplemented quietly. 


XX 


A biaeye night Densie found John sitting alone in th; 
salon—it was no longer disgraced by the title of 
room—reading papers and tossing them restlessly ; 
floor. He wore a frayed dressing gown; he had othei| 
he clung without rime or reason as men do to one ¢ 
dressing gown or one particularly distressi 1K 
refusing to abandon them until they are taken unawa 
a scheming 
a willing 
dler. Hi 


John ae be 
gruffinmanner, 
almost sullen 
seldom om 
pressing an 

Ohya 
said tersely a 


camein, “S; 


him, throwi ri 
her evening 
and showing; 
brocaded 
satin goy 
suited her we 


pleasant — 
suppose 
good t: 
added lam 
“No; 

F ous time. 
nor was there and I had a personal audience 
about pardoning the two boys sentenced to th 
think I shall win my point, but not without e 

‘I suppose the senator will help.’’ John’s 
into a thin line; it robbed his face of. the last 
pleasantness left to it. 

“He will do everything he can; still, he | 
governor. I am particularly anxious to gain 
because I firmly believe that one boy is a menta 
and that the other was intoxicated at-the time of 
ing.’’ Densie became lost-in reflection. 

“‘T had a good time to-day too—I got ¢ a cut 
I can’t tote barrels into the cellar if a delivers 


They’d like to get rid of me—so they’re trying 
they can. Rotten, cheating firm’and methods! V 
stuff they sell people, Densie, is ridiculous to call 
dignified name such as tea and coffee, and Uncle 
would have considered their extracts poles 
how they can get it across.’ 

“Of course,’’ Densie said in a very preokeapilile 
Any mention of the store or of John’s affairs irritatec| 
she had once longed to be told any details, but the p 
lum had swung to the other extreme. “How muc 
they cut you?” ar...) 

“To fifteen a week—and in these times! J olly, isn’ 
He threw the newspapers off his lap. “This is no a 
an old man—or woman!” he said forcefully. “I 
had Sam Hippler’s wooden overcoat.” — i 

“Don’t speak in such a fashion,” -Densie t 
sharply. 

Coming from a perfectly appointed public ban 
which she sat next to the governor and had been | 
mistress, with the senator at her side to whisper t 
thing at the right moment and to drive her ht 
come into her own box of a place, supported by 
and find as a welcome this disgruntled, unlovely h 
sullen, and weary and jealous through no fault of At 
seemed—was it quite fair? Ought she to continue 
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“Why should I smoke Robt Burns?” 


& a . OUR OWN good common sense will tell 
ee you why: 


Let “Because: it’s been brought home to me 
that if I am to win success above the average, 
eine a I must admit my wits and nerves into a kind 
5 of tacit partnership. 
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“‘Because: I feel convinced that Robt. Burns 
| ) is my kind of a smoke— mild—with a mild- 
= ness that suggests toned-down Havana; im- 
mensely satisfying — but not overbearing.’’ 


: A single, silent interview with Robt. Burns 
oe | Ml é will strengthen that conviction more than any 
‘ , . words of ours. Its mild aroma joined with a 
| a i va full Havana filler is the most persuasive cigar 
ie Pe “argument” of these modern days. 


= .=4. THE NATIONAL SIZES of Robt. Burns are priced from 
: 10c to 15c. Little Bobbie, a small cigar, but very high 
in quality, sells at 6c. Robt. Burns Laddies, still 


ify 


‘ smaller, come 10 in a package—price 30c. 


Wherever men travel throughout the United 
De eet a States they will find Robt. Burns cigars 


Tr gate iy 
SSS SSS at 


GENERAL CIGAR CO., INC., 119 West 40th St., New York City 


SS 


Coy SS SS SES 
e = = 


LONGFELLOW SIZE 
15c straight 
(Wrapped in foil) 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

*‘T never speak in a way to please you, 
do 1?” He turned to look at her directly. 
She had not really looked at John for a long 
time, and she saw that his eyes were dead 
looking—it rather startled her. 

“We no longer agree, that is all. I speak 
to please other people, but never you—and 
it is the same with yourself.” 

“‘T’m in the way,” he said coarsely, stand- 
ing up before the mantel. ‘‘A shabby old 
clerk and a brilliant clubwoman were never 
meant to use the same latchkey. Once’’— 
his face grew flushed and she knew what it 
cost him to say the words—‘“‘once I was a 
foolabouta woman; asecond-rate, cowardly 
adventuress—that’s all she was. I asked 
you to divorce me when the boy was of age, 
and then I lost out in the firm and she 
promptly sent me packing. Gad, I went to 
her expecting sympathy and help, and she 
turned away as if I were a leper! Well, I 
don’t say but what you’ve the right to ask 
for your freedom—do you want it?” 

Densie hesitated. She was thinking of 
the senator’s tender, fine face, the gentle 
voice with its latent power and under- 
standing, the lonely mansion where he 
never lived because it had no mistress, as 
he had explained meaningly, the yacht, the 
motors, the hundred and one fleshpots after 
which Densie had come to hanker. 

“T would rather not say to-night,’ she 
answered presently. 

“You don’t say, though, that you don’t 
want your freedom!’” 

“No; I could not say I refused your 
offer. Let us wait a little.” 

“T’ll clear out if you like. It’s no pleasure 
to be the ‘old man’ in the eyes of the hotel, 
to sneak to my rooms and eat at side lunch 
shops rather than in the dining room. 
Everyone knows I can’t pay the bills, that 
you're the head of the family. I’m an old 
clerk, way out of step with the times. 
They pity you—I’ve heard what 
they say. The children don’t want 
to go out with me, and Harriet sends 
me a postal signed with an 
initial! O my God, I’ve made 
a mess of it!”’ 

Without warning he turned 
and buried his head on the 
mantel, sobbing hoarsely. 

The warm flowing current 
fairly beat against the ice- 
coated covering in battle— . 
but the ice coating was the 
victor. 

“T wish you would not 
speak like that; it is unneces- 
sary. I choose to live in my 
own way and I am perfectly 
content to pay for it. I am 
happy. I have no wish to 
make you otherwise. As for 
the children’”’—she shrugged 
her shoulders—‘‘ they are be- 
yond either of us. If you wish 
to go away, say what you want 
to do; I will help you. I also 
wanted to tell you some news 
if you arein amood tolisten.”’ 

He raised his wistful face. 

“You’re as human. as a 
marble saint’’; then said 
more to himself: “‘ Little—Densie 
—Plummer!” He whispered this 
last, but she knew as she winced 
within of what he was thinking— 
the days at The Evergreens, the 
first rosy romance days at the 
Little House, the night that Har- 
riet, new and very wee, lay in her 
tired happy arms and John knelt 
beside her in adoration. 

“Sally is to marry Rex Humber- 
stone very soon,’’ she made herself 
finish without weakening. ‘‘She 
told me to-day.”’ She did not add 
that Sally had fled from her also. 
“T shall be glad if it makes her 
happy. I thought you ought to know. You 
might want to talk to her—or to Rex—or 
something,” she concluded vaguely. 

“Y’m damned sorry,”’ was all he would 
say, turning back to his pile of rumpled 
papers and refusing to discuss the sub ect. 

The senator took the news in like fashion. 
It annoyed Densie that the two men, so 
unlike, so different in her own estimate of 
their worth, should agree on such a vital 


issue. When a woman begins to disapprove © 


her husband, to turn her rejected love into 
critical blame and gradual disinterest she 
takes occasion at every opportunity to 
drive home the truth to her own rather 
loyal but helpless heart that ‘‘here is an- 
other proof of his stupidity, his injustice, 
his idiocy,” and so on, and ends a stanch 
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convert to the line of argument that she 
originally set out to prove. 

She was surprised when she went to the 
senator’s office the next morning to learn 
further details as to pardoning the boys 
that the senator took the news of the par- 
doning lightly, but of Sally’s intended mar- 
riage with seriousness. 

“My dear girl,’’ he began, “‘don’t let her 
marry that old rascal. He is crawling to 
cover for some reason, for he would never 
marry anyone unless it was advantageous. 
Sad as little Sally’s love has been it is a far 
saner sort of ‘sad’ than if she becomes his 
wife.” 

Densie demurred. ‘I’ve made myself 
think it the proper thing,’”’ she insisted. 
“We won’t talk it over any more, only— 
did you ever find out anything about him?” 

The senator shook his head. ‘A downy 
bird—nearly my age if he is a day! Oh, 
I’m forgetting—he’s only a boy, then, 
isn’t he? And other people I could men- 
tion are only girls!” Densie felt herself 
flushing as she laughed. 

““What’s on your calendar?” he asked 
as she prepared to go. “Tell me what your 
nee with Mrs. Densie Plummer is going 
to be.”’ 

“My days are all so crowded I haven’t 
time to breathe.” She was glancing in the 
mirror at her trim little self in a smart 
braided serge with a befeathered black hat. 
“First, I must drop in to order our wedding 
finery. Then I’ve a committee meeting at 
ten-thirty; at half after eleven I’m due at 
the school board, for we’ve tiresome detail 
to get out of the way. There is a suffrage 
luncheon to-day, and the afternoon is all 
eaten up by a greedy person known as 
James Gleason, who wants to take me out 
for a long drive. I 
must be back by five; 
the golf tournament 
finishes at the Park 
Club, and I’m one of 
the tea hostesses. 
The dinner to-night 
is at the hotel; I’m 
entertaining federa- 
tion officers. They 
won’t leave until 
late, and then, joy 
of joys, I’ve about 
fifty high-school 
essays to read, being 
a judge for the 
Humane Society’s 
Prize Contest! That 
means midnight— 
some letters that 
must get off, and a 
glance through the 
New York papers. 
Heigh-ho, it’s a gay 
life.” 

And waving a gay 
good-by she van- 
ished through the 
doorway. 

The senator ran 
into the corridor— 
quite after the fash- 
ion of Dean and 
Sally in the old days. 

“One moment,’’ 
he called; “I have 
an amendment to 
offer.”’ 

“Oh, do!” 

Densie was in a 
reckless mood. In 
the old days such a 
reckless mood would 
have meant that she 
would coax John not 
to work in the after- 
noon, and packing a 
huge lunch, together 
with hammocks and 
endless wraps, the 
Plummer family 
would have ad- 
We journed to a near-by 
fishing grounds. To- 
day she lingered in 
the corridor to listen 
to the senator’s 
amendment. 

“When a certain mansion captures its 
mistress that mistress will not be permitted 
to peek her nose outside the door for any 
committees; she is sentenced to the rose 
garden or to glide about the big rooms 
dressed in proper pretties 4 

Pretending horrified disapproval Densie 
fled. But when she was picking out her 
own and Sally’s clothes with a generous 
hand it occurred to her with a feeling of 
defeat and disillusionment that men were 


“Come in, Please,’ 
She Said;‘‘I’ve 
Something to Say’’ 
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all alike, after all was said and done! Only 
one had wooed years ago by means of 
violets, poems and shy whispers, and an- 
other with appointments on committees, 
honor banquets and national fame simply 
wrapped up and parcel-posted to her. 
But—after the wooing the same drastic rule 
for women remained in both their blessed, 
domineering. old hearts! And she was 
ashamed to say she forgot modern doctrines 
and felt delightfully comforted and pro- 


tected. 
XXXI 


ELENTING enough to accept the trous- 
seau and to bring Rex to see her mother, 
Sally decided on an early marriage date. 
As they would go to New York for their 
honeymoon it was not necessary for Har- 
riet to come on. Rex told Densie with a too 
suave reverence and humble manner that 
he wanted to take Sally to the Bermudas, 
but the war made it unsafe—so New York 
and Washington would complete their 
modest trip. 

With the magic of black imps, so Densie 
thought, Rex remained the same copper- 
faced, mocking-eyed person that had looked 
down scornfully at her years before. He 
was one of those persons who are born 
middle aged and stay so. He might grow 
more withered and copper colored; the 
mocking eyes a trifle blurred—but to the 
end he would be the blasé dandy, the man 
of the world who spoke with a drawl and 
walked with an air and succeeded in mak- 
ing everyone feel that everything which 
was useful was not beautiful and anything 
which was not beautiful was not to be 
considered the second time. 

After a discussion as to the detail—no 
two women with the prospect of a wedding 
can possibly refrain from a little: heated 
argument as to where they shall stand and 
white or black fruit cake; it is to be ex- 
pected of even a modern police woman or a 
Hottentot belle—the wedding was solem- 
nized in Densie’s salon with only the family 
and a few friends, the senator among them, 
present. 

It was not a solemn wedding, as weddings 
should be, but somewhat sinister. It was 
too perfect—like a stage wedding, with 
each one wearing a professional smile and 
most gorgeous raiment, and the little room 
overtrimmed with expensive flowers. Sally 
in her ivory satin with a rare Honiton lace 
veil and orchids in her happy trembling 
hands was really the most natural thing 
connected with it. 

Even the minister was entirely too 
professional as he rushed through the old 
ring service, being in haste to catch a New 
York train, where he was to speak for some 
relief committee. The words sounded dis- 
connected and rather uninteresting to Den- 
sie. Densie in apple-green velvet and silver 
lace looked like Sally’s sister. “Younger 
sister, at that,’’ the senator declared as he 
deliberately congratulated Densie before 
he did Sally. John in his new suit, which 
Densie had sent up without asking permis- 
sion, seemed out of place, a cat in a strange 
garret, as he told Densie afterward. 

Kenneth was the best man, silent and 
disapproving, but handsomer than anyone 
in the world, his mother thought as her 
eyes kept straying in his direction. Out of 
courtesy to Kenneth, and because Sally 
did not care who was asked and who wasn’t, 
she was so happy, Geraldine Poole, Ken- 
neth’s object of adoration, was maid of 
honor. 

Geraldine was a tiny ineffectual person 
with bright blue eyes set too closely to- 
gether for character or intelligence and a 
mass of fluffy yellow hair combed according 
to the latest dictates. She wore lemon- 
colored satin with rhinestone trimming and 
ate a prodigious amount of salad during the 
breakfast—that was all Densie seemed to 
make out of her, she confided to the 
senator. 

“Oh, no, there is a great deal more,” he 
promptly supplemented. ‘‘She flirted with 
Rex right under Sally’s nose and called 
your husband an old dear and managed to 
get away with the largest piece of cake and 
to be the center of attention. She is quite 
a young woman and I think rather mashed 
on your son. She would like to be known 
as Densie Plummer’s daughter-in-law. 
Don’t worry, the young dog has to have his 
day. He’ll never marry her. She’s the sort 
that uses tears as weapons, and he’ll balk 
at that.” 

So Densie had tried to make her welcome 
and forget about her. Rex was the person 
who radiated the sinister atmosphere; he 
spoke his responses in quick, sharp fashion, 
as if eager to have done with it all, a id he 


‘they have a flat somewhere. I never 
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accepted the good wishes with q: 


After they left in Rex’s car Densie 
sophically went to work on a Red (; 
port, the waiters being the ones to 
fell the task of cleaning away the 
and talking it over. John returned 
linen apron for the afternoon, Kenne 
Geraldine were left to bill and coo ; 
the trampled flowers, and the senato; 
mentally to forecast his own and 

future. 4 

Thinking it over afterward Den 
called one incident that had bee 
That was the senator’s and John 
greeting and treatment of each 
was as if two rivals had been 
leave their weapons outside the 
sit in helpless agony during so: 
drawn-out ceremonial. The o 
they had exchanged, accompanyin 
nod, were ‘‘A fine day!” 

Harriet wrote that Sally was e 
happy woman and she did not f 
with Mr. Humberstone, but p 
might come to know her bette 
dined with them twice and go 
theater once and then she left § 
husband’s friends, of which there g 

great many. She felt he had the 
now. _ ; 

Sally was rather older looking 
ought to be, but it was probab 
best, considering Mr. Humbers 
and she, Harriet, had given them 
mered silver tea service. The 
letter was devoted to the prosp 
mother’s visit to New York du 
conference of federated charities 
both Harriet and Densie, from ¢ 
angles, were to take important p 

Preparing for her New York 
march, as the senator teased, De 
her days filled with obligations a 
ments; and when a few weeks 
and Rex returned and took an ap 
at an equally fashionable hotel as 
but some way distant, Densie s 
senator that she must be getting o 
no longer flew—it fairly cheated 

Sally came alone to see her mo! 
was very busy, she explained rath 
fully, and would be over Sunday. “F 
will be home then,” she added, “an 
may have a few moments for us.” 

“T shall be in New York,” Den 
impersonally. “‘The convention o 
day. Come here, Sally dear, 
kiss and tell me how happy you 

The old warm current would a 
at times. 

Slowly Sally obeyed. .“ Are yo 
married, mummy?” 

“Of course, we must all be g 
quite your affair. Ken is the only 
has had a distinctly bad effect fro 
has been making himself a slay 
aldine. I cannot abide the girl— 
as a brook; a pretty, ruffly thing 
tends to adore him. The ma 
pletely upset any sane ideas Ken 
know—orange blossoms, harp pl 
hind potted plants, endless wed 
and kisses considered good form. 
laughed. 

Sally did not laugh. She sat de 
window seat and pretended t 
landscape. She wore one of her 
gowns—black velvet with white 


had a new platinum wrist watch | 
with diamonds. The drooping ha 
hid the expression of her eyes. a 
“Oh, these weddings!” she mu 
wearily. ‘‘I hope Ken is sensible and 
to West Point and then loves someone 
marries her right away.” 
“He will.” Densie purposely rc 
notice Sally’s weary manner. ‘ 
will never wait four years for anyon 
months is her limit.” M cal & 
“Some women wait,” began Sally. T 
she gave a little laugh and changed 
subject. ‘‘Who are the Pooles?” — 
“T don’t know. Nothing very 


Her mother plays bridge and her 
sings tenor.” She shrugged her shoul 
“Poor Ken is on the rocks if he 
watch sharp. I suppose I ought 
keep you from work. You’re a mo 
of.energy, mummy; how do you. 
Remember hundreds of names and | 
sands of faces and always be we 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Bes of the crisp, quality-crackling 
sheet of Systems Bond are 300,000 
acres of tree trunks and stored reserves 
of selected rags. These form the basis 
for our control of raw materials and en- 
able us to maintain uniform from year 
to year the uniquely high quality of the 
pulp from which Systems is made. 


Cut from our own great tracts of Maine 
forest lands, the spruce logs in four-foot 
lengths are floated down many streams 
in tossing, swirling thousands. At the 
mills they are piled in huge stacks—some 
seven stories high, spread overlargeareas. 


Matching this great supply of spruce are 
the carloads of rags constantly pouring 
in. Hand sorted and picked— 
scrupulously cleaned—these rags 
furnish endurance, strength, the 
unmistakable feel and appearance 


Tree Trunks and Rags 


of value that Systems Bond possesses. 
The forest holdings,the ample resources, 
the process-control from beginning to 
end—all these combine to give a guar- 
antee of value greater than price, in the 
product of this paper making institution 
complete in itself. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of 
a comprehensive group of papers—a 
grade for every Bond and Ledger need 
—all produced under the same advan- 
tageous conditions and including the 
well known Pilgrim, Transcript and 
Atlantic marks. 


Ask your printer to use Systems Bond 
on your next order of letter heads. He 
.~ can also obtain for you our book 
on “The Modern Manufacture of 
Writing Paper,” interesting and 
valuable to the paper buyer. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


sor Fifth Avenue 


New York, New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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“The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 
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much the same tenor. One of them 

concludes as follows: “If you have 
any better plan than the socialists, please 
let us have it. There are many young men, 
such as myself, who would read it with in- 
terest.”” The writer is evidently sincere. 
It is a fair challenge. 

It is a personal sort of challenge too. 
T can easily imagine it coming from a young 
man in whom I was much interested, hav- 
ing watched him grow up from knicker- 
bockers to high school and somewhat 
beyond. For two or three years I didn’t 
see him, and when we next met he let me discover that he 
had become a socialist. 

I laughed. At his age I had been quite a socialist my- 
self. Socialism is a common enough youthful complaint— 
breaking out at the time when one swallows any generous- 
sounding statement without analysis and when the idea 
of revolting against anything, from the town marshal up, 
is naturally attractive. 

Besides, I knew a number of socialists who got a great 
deal of satisfaction out of it. They were fortunately so 
situated that they received yearly a rather comfortable 
quantity of wealth without having to come into intimate 
contact with the industrial processes by which wealth is 
produced. My young man, however, was not an heir nor 
engaged in one of those somewhat detached callings, like 
writing, painting or teaching, from which radical “‘intel- 
lectuals’’. mostly come. 

After a while I found that he wasn’t getting along very 
well. He seemed never to have the same job six months at 
_a time, nor any better job this six months than he’d had 
the six months before. He had all the patter of the creed— 
wage slavery, bourgeoisie, proletariat, class war; and in 
time I discovered that he was really taking it all seriously; 
actually believing it. Then it was not difficult to under- 
stand why he wasn’t getting on very well. 

By his creed capitalists were all ruthless exploiters, fat- 
tening on the robbery and the misery of labor. Of course 
if he worked for anybody at all he had to work for a 
capitalist. The scheme of the concern in which he worked 
was a master-and-slave scheme, a tyrant-and-victim 
scheme. No self-respecting young man can put himself 
in an attitude of cordial, hearty codperation with such a 
boss and such a scheme. Broadly speaking, a young man 
isn’t going to get on much unless he does have that cordial 
zest in his work. I have never personally known a man 
who succeeded at anything unless he believed in it and 
was heartily interested in his work. If he believes the work 
is essentially despicable he can hardly put his heart into 
it. My young man was all at cross purposes with the en- 
vironment in which he was trying to work. The shop 
played Yankee Doodle, but he was playing Dead March in 
Saul. Naturally, he couldn’t hit it off. 


[ons day’s mail brings several letters of 


The Remedy Worse Than the Disease 


F COURSE if a great world-saving principle is at stake 

every proper young man should lay himself on the 
altar and touch off the sacrificial fire. Socialism says—on the 
front cover—that it is such a principle, capable of abolish- 
ing poverty and greed, of meliorating strife among men 
and leading mankind into universal prosperous brother- 
hood. Anybody ought to sacrifice almost anything for 
those objects. 

But when you turn the page to find out how it is going 
to accomplish those things you find that the crux of its plan 
is far bitterer strife—class war; in fact, splitting society 
asunder in two irreconcilable and implacable camps. It 
says there can be no peace between capital and labor, 
because one by its nature is the inveterate foe of the other, 
prospering only at the other’s expense. 

“The larger the share of profit the smaller that of wages,” 
says an accepted American spokesman of the party. “The 
workers move forever in a vicious circle of misery and op- 
pression.” It says about all the social afflictions of the 
common man are due to capital—even war. The party 
platform puts it this way: ‘“‘The great war which has 
engulfed so much of civilization and destroyed millions of 

_ lives is one of the natural results of the capitalist system of 
production. Hideous as they are, the horrors of the far- 
stretched battlefields of Europe are dwarfed by the evils 
of the capitalist system even in normal times. . . . 
Hence there exists a conflict of interest, a social war within 
the nation, which can know neither truce nor compromise.” 

That sort of typical preachment is an odd way of unify- 
ing men and getting them into a brotherly frame of mind. 
If a man is your implacable enemy, if his chief object in 
life is to injure you, if he has you down and is choking the 
breath out of you—why, you ought to do anything and 
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everything to get rid of him. Fighting him by any and 
every means ought to be your chief object in life. 

That is what socialism proposes as the present relation 
between capital and labor—two mortal enemies fighting 
it out to a finish. As it happens the front page of to-day’s 
newspaper contains a couple of illustrative dispatches. 
One is from Berlin. It says the provisional government of 
Germany was in session struggling with that country’s 
heavy problems—Allies on the Rhine, Poles invading the 
East, disorder at home, demobilization, depreciated cur- 
rency, unemployment, vastindemnities impending—“ when 
suddenly the lights went out and the session was forced to 
adjourn in darkness.’* Electrical workers had chosen that 
propitious moment to strike, thereby suddenly plunging 
the city in darkness; no signals for trains at the terminals; 
everything paralyzed. The provisional government itself 
was socialist, but that was immaterial. The workers were 
pursuing the tactics of a class war. 

The other dispatch is from Winnipeg. It says radical 
socialists attempted to hold a mass meeting. Returning 
soldiers heard about it, fell upon them, beat them black 
and blue and threw them out of doors. Also tactics of a 
class war from the other side. Of course socialists are not 
going to have the war all to themselves. There will be two 
sides. Some time before the Winnipeg incident soldiers 
and sailors raided a radical meeting in the heart of New 
York and manhandled it. Regrettable, yet a perfectly 
natural reaction according to the unsophisticated natural 
law of a punch for a punch. 

Candid socialists admit that this doctrine of class war, 
irrepressible strife, division and hatred which seeks to 
divide society into two hostile camps between which there 
can be no enduring peace, brings highly inconvenient 
results for the time being. But they say they had nothing 
to do with making the class antagonism; they merely 
pointed it out. According to their account of it there were 
two dogs and a mess of bones. The labor dog didn’t under- 
stand that there were only bones enough for one dog and 
it would famish unless it licked the capital dog and got all 
the bones. Socialism points that out to it, and sicks it on. 
Thereby, socialism says, it will eventually save the dog’s 
life; but it admits that both dogs will get considerably 
chewed up meanwhile—which it regrets. 

The logical-minded French, or some of them, have car- 
ried this socialist idea of inveterate enmity between capital 
and labor to a logical conclusion by developing a well- 
reasoned extension of Marxian doctrine which is known in 
English by the name of syndicalism. Majority socialists, 
broadly speaking, look to political action and expect to 
convert so many people to their creed that they can elect 
a government that will put their ideas into practice. So 
their movement on the political side is democratic enough. 

But socialists of all shades substantially agree that wage 
earners are slaves, oppressed, robbed of their rights. Why 
should slaves wait for a majority before striking for free- 
dom? Of course they should not. They should seize any 
means likely to accomplish their freedom. That is what 
the syndicalists say. So they renounce and denounce 
political action altogether; will have nothing to do with it, 
but rely wholly on “‘direct action.” 

Now direct action means, in fact, raising so much hell 
with the current system of production that it cannot be 
worked at all—strikes, interference, sabotage, finally the 
general strike until the country’s industry is so hampered 
and bedeviled that society will say in despair, ‘Take over 
the industries and run them any way you please.” 

In this way, syndicalists say, emancipation of labor will 
not wait upon a majority. A vigorous minority can bring 
it about by simply starving and frightening society into 
acceptance of it. One of its prophets declares, “Syndical 
action is the negation of majorities.’ No politics for him! 
And of course no patriotism, no nationalism. 

Slaves need not be scrupulous about the means they 
take to free themselves. If a tyrant is choking you you are 
right in hitting him below the belt. So sabotage is one of 
the weapons of syndicalism. That means hampering pro- 
duction and injuring the capitalist—working at a slow 
stroke, taking a part out of a machine so it will not run, 
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spoiling the goods one is engaged 
The American I. W. W. is—or ; 
syndicalist direct-action organizatio, 
of its leading spokesmen defends gq 
this way: 

“The instruments of production, 
fully belong to the workers, from wh 
capitalists have wrested them, Jj 
instruments of production are oy; 
are as much ours now as they will | 
hundred years. Being our prope: 
can do with them as we please, | 
run them for our own good, but if} 
choose we can smash them to pie| 
may be stupid, but it is not dishonest. . . . Sg 
is the most formidable weapon of economic warfare 
will eventually open to the workers the iron g 
capitalistic exploitation and lead them into the fr | 
of the future.” 4 

The above, by the way, was written in a coun)| 
The writer is entitled to that extenuating circum| 
Also, he and other defenders of sabotage are car| 
explain that it must never be used for permanent d 
tion, but only to put a machine out of commission’ 
rarily and then only in a just cause when the y 
cannot get redress any other way. But one may en 
some doubts as to how far these official limitations 
impose on a man who had been brought up on syni 
doctrine. There is a good deal of dynamite in that di} 


Children With Tin Swords 


OW a great majority of socialists, I believe, } 
syndicalism. But they teach class war, ea | 
conflict between capital and labor, that the workmat | 
nothing but a slave so long as capitalism endures { 
tainly syndicalism is a perfectly logical consequence | 
doctrine. J. Ramsay Macdonald, a prominent sx 
leader of British labor, has written an interestin 
book on syndicalism. He points out that the move 
squarely based on the doctrine of class war and ani 
cilable division of society into exploiter and exploi 
“Other people,’’ says Mr. Macdonald, “have 
with this expression as children play with a tin swo! 
it has been left to the syndicalists to construct fro; 
appropriate and logical program of action. No 0) 
believes in the class war as the fundamental fact of 
to-day has any refuge against syndicalist logic. Gi! 
class war, syndicalism is a necessary corollary.” 
So he discards the class-war idea, which Marx m 
foundation of his dogma and to which orthodox s¢ 
still adhere—“ playing with the expression as childr 
with a tinsword.’’ That tin sword can do a lot 0! 
Logical minorities, like the French syndicalists é 
I. W. W., will not be content with merely flouris) 
from a soap box. But above that, preaching this el 
and irreconcilable enmity between two great fac’ 
society simply sows discord. And there is no irrecol! 
enmity. The stock socialist picture of society as col} 
of two great groups, employer and employee, will! 
cut, mutually antagonistic and irreconcilable inte! 
not a true picture of society anywhere. All employ! 
all employees have dozens of interests in common, 
They have the same interest, for example, in con 
government administration. They share alike in ’ 
social achievements of science. The two outstandin 
that happened to the United States last year were 
the Spanish influenza. Not even the socialists, 1 
sought to make a class issue of the latter. Their 2? 
to make a class issue of the former was vigorously 1? 
by the universal common sense and common inst 
the nation. Not only do capital and labor have d¢ 
vital interests that run on parallel lines but the! 
many interests that run independently of the capit} 
labor line. a 
Capitalists have their own differences. Labor! 
own differences. Socialism pictures it as a check 
marked off in plain squares, all the red pieces 
side, all the black on the other. In fact, it is a Spit 
with innumerable lines running every which way. 
Moreover the chief economic interest of empleo 
employee is a common interest. Socialists agree ® 
dustry produces a certain dividend which capital 
divide. They say capital hogs the lion’s share—® 
hog’s share, whichever faunal expression is fi 
the admitted fact that they share the dividend 
interest of both of them is to increase the di 
ever they are going to share it. Whether cap 
three-fourths and labor one-fourth or labor is 
fourths or even to get it all, the size of the d 
mon interest for both of them. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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HE Hupmobile requires and 
deserves care, like any well- 
built piece of mechanism. 


But the car is notable, everywhere, 
for its infrequent visits to the 
service station—and especially the 
repair shop. 


Its economy in the matter of tires, 
oil and gas is, of course, proverbial. 


The comfort of this steady-going, 
inexpensive performance is one of 
the things responsible for the deep- 
seated satisfaction of the average 
Hupmobile owner. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

We know absolutely that the better capital and labor 
pull together the bigger the dividend will be. A strike, and 
the dividend immediately disappears. The paralyzed in- 
dustry produces nothing. Eight hundred syndicalist strikes 
a year in France certainly greatly reduced the product of 
industry in which capital and labor share. They would 
have reduced it as much if the whole product had gone to 
labor. Under that heading Germany at present is raising 
an interesting question, to wit: How far would socialism 
itself prevent disputes over the division of the a Mee 

The provisional government of Germany is wholly in the 
hands of socialists.: But it has had dozens of strikes on its 
hands. 
workers struck, threw the whole city into darkness and 
paralyzed transportation. The product of industry has got 
to be divided somehow. Under socialism exactly as much 
as under capitalism there is amplé opportunity for a quarrel 
over the division. Of course socialists say each workman 
will get what he produces—which is a mere nursery phrase, 
a child’s playing with words. Under modern conditions 
how can anybody tell what any given workman or any 
given group of workmen produces, as compared with the 
product of any other given group? Miners produce ore, 
which goes to a blast furnace, where it is converted into 
pig iron, which another plant makes into raw steel, which 
goes through half a dozen processes before it is finally em- 
bodied in the form in which it enters into consumption. 
That final form may be an office building, a ship, a railroad 
car, a printing press, a jackknife—to the making of which 
. many other groups of workmen have contributed. Who is 
going to say what the miner’s share shall be, what propor- 
tion it shall bear to the share of the man who wheels slag 
at the iron mill, or the man who keeps the books in the 
shipyard, or the girl who runs the telephone switchboard? 
And if you pay them all at the same rate who is going to 
prevent the rolling-mill man from thinking he ought to get 
more than the stenographer and striking to get it? 


A Doctrine That Rejects Compromise 


HILE the world stands there will be plenty of oppor- 

tunity for disputes over the division of the product. 
It is notorious enough that labor unions have their own 
quarrels among themselves and sometimes go on strike in a 
family feud. As to the unifying, harmonizing effects of 
socialism, we can only judge by what we see. For more 
than a year in Russia one brand of socialism has been 
bitterly fighting another. A socialist government was 
scarcely proclaimed in Berlin when another socialist school 
was attacking it with machine guns. The little Socialist 
Party in the United States cannot live in peace. There will 
be differences of opinion—most decidedly—when it comes 
to the intimate question of what one man should get in the 
way of money, goods and services as compared to another 
man. So far as we can judge by what has happened where- 
ever socialism has gained the upper hand its doctrine of 
irreconcilable strife and social war doesn’t promise well for 
harmony under its auspices. It teaches revolution. That 
is the basis of its creed. Naturally, when it sets up a gov- 
ernment dissatisfied socialists immediately revolt. 

Teaching irreconcilable strife, class war, revolution— 
certainly doesn’t help to conciliate and harmonize those 
differences of opinion and of interest that are inevitable in 
human society. A doctrine that rejects compromise doesn’t 
fit very well in a world where men can live and work to- 
gether only by compromising. Socialists say that as soon 
as they take control men will stop rowing over their differ- 
ences, but wherever they have taken control the differences 
have been more violent than ever and factions have 
promptly fallen to with hand grenades and sawed-off shot- 
guns—which is a rather natural result of the socialist creed 
of strife and revolution. 

Back in 1900, according to the reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, locomotive engineers on railroads 
and train conductors averaged three dollars and forty-six 
cents a day, while station agents, other station men, section 


Only the other day, as mentioned above, electrical * 
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foremen and other section hands averaged one dollar and 
fifty-six cents a day. The best-paid railroad labor got con- 
siderably more than double the wage of the worst-paid. 
By 1914 average daily pay of engineers and conductors 
had advanced one dollar and thirty-nine cents a day, while 
the average pay of the four lower classes had advanced 
only forty-six cents a day. In other words the advance for 
the best-paid labor was three times that for the worst-paid. 
Everybody knows the reason. Engineers and conductors 
were strongly organized and occupied a position of great 
strategic importance in the railroad industry. They were 
able to enforce their demands—which they did, with no 
particular regard to the low-paid labor in the same industry. 

Does anybody imagine they wouldn’t use the same ad- 
vantage in substantially the same way under socialism? 
For under socialism or any other conceivable scheme there 
will be the same opportunity for differences of opinion as 
to how the industrial dividend is to be divided up. And if 
you divide it equally—every man exactly the same share— 
there will be differences of opinion about that too, for an 
engineer who contributes his special skill and experience to 
the operation of railroads will think he ought to get more 
than the raw young hand who contributes merely untrained 
physical strength. If you abolish money and pay him in 
pink commodity checks on the general store he will still 
think he ought to get a greater return for his labor. 

Socialists—both those who admit the fact of being 
socialists and those who camouflage it under an academic 
title—talk about the altruism of labor as though capitalists 
had a monopoly of all the selfishness in the world. Every- 
body who looks about with open eyes knows that a wage 
earner is composed of the same faulty human stuff as any- 
body else. You may remember that in August, 1916, the 
railroad trainmen threatened to paralyze transportation 
by a nation-wide strike, whereupon Congress hastily passed 
the Adamson eight-hour act to meet their demands. The 
railroads took the act into the courts, however, to test its 
constitutionality. In March, 1917, when the country was 
holding its breath for the declaration of war that was sure 
to come in a few days, the trainmen again threatened to 
strike. Under pressure from Washington and from the 
public the railroads surrendered. 

Vitally important war work was interrupted many times 
by strikes as purely selfish as the old corporation rebates. 
Just now the north of England is experiencing industrial 
paralysis from extensive strikes which are condemned by 
the duly elected officers of the unions involved; evidently 
a touch of syndicalism—direct action without regard to 
the unions’ accredited representatives or the government 
or society. Socialism spends half its time pointing to the 
selfishness of capital; but capital is merely men, and labor 
is composed of exactly the same material. 

If capital were eliminated altogether there would still be 
the same play of self-interest. The old question of appor- 
tioning the industrial dividend would remain. Capital and 
labor differ over that now, but their first interest is a com- 
mon interest—namely, in the size of the dividend. We 
know absolutely that profits and wages rise and fall to- 
gether. Any poor time for labor is a poor time for capital 
also. Any flush time for labor is a flush time for capital. 
In 1898 the number of business failures rose to fifteen thou- 
sand, from ten thousand the year before. The pay roll in 
that and the succeeding year shrank correspondingly. In 
1908 the number of failures increased about one-third over 
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the preceding year, and payments to labor fell off alo: 
1916, when wages were rising rapidly, the number of }, 
ness failures dropped by more than five thousand as ¢ 
pared with the year before. 

Now everybody knows all this—that flush tine 
hard times affect both capital and labor in the same 
The great fluctuations in labor’s share of the dividend 
the total pay roll—correspond exactly with expanding 
contracting periods of industry which affect capital 
labor alike. The chief interest of both of them lies in k 
ing up and increasing the industrial dividend. In the} 
run that question for both of them is more important { 
any question of the division of the dividend behwaaa 
Their first interest is a common interest. 


> | 
Lessons From the Gan: Trade > 


Anca. a is a strike in the garment trade in New Yor 
this writing. That has been on the whole a trade 
ably low wages—formerly a sweated trade, with am 
ill-paid, ill-housed workpeople. Before the war it 
its labor supply mainly from immigration —pred ill 
Russian and Italian aliens. The foreigners, co i 
the hundreds of thousands yearly, landed in New ¥ 
Often they had no money to go farther. Often tk 
friends or relatives in New York who had preced 4 
by a year or two. They settled down there. The -| 
trades offered them an immediate livelihood of 
Little capital was required for setting up a small 7“ 
make men’s or women’s garments. 
Stimulated by this mass of cheap labor small 
multiplied. Finally in the making of men’s garments 
there were twenty-five hundred of them, employi 
five thousand workers. The manufacturers were in | 
competition with one another, cutting the margin ap 
to the minimum. If one of them reduced his labor ¢os| 
paying less wages or working his force longer hours 
competitors followed suit or found themselves unders 
At the same time there was this mass of helpless, 
labor fiercely competing for jobs. Of course wag 
the point of barest subsistence. But it was not a pro 
trade for capital either. Strikes were pretty nea 
chronic condition—thereby making the industry less pn 
able than ever for both capital and labor. a 
Finally, with a good deal of despised bourgeo 
ance capital and labor got well enough organiz 
down and treat with each other. They made an 
the gist of which was that wages and shop conditio 
be left to arbitration and there should be no mores 
The result was a decided improvement for both 
Then war shut off immigration, caused a general 
shortage and set up a great demand for garmen 
worn by soldiers. When the agreement ran out the w 
felt themselves to be in a position sufficiently stron 
warrant demands that the employers would not 
The result is a strike, which stops both wages an 
and which no doubt will be settled by a compron 
The basic trouble with the garment trade at 
was no capital-and-labor trouble. It was much le 
tion of how the dividend was to be shared than of g 
a bigger dividend. A bigger dividend was brought 4 
by a more intelligent management of the whole situa 
and a compromise. F 
Several years ago an automobile manufacturer annt 
that the minimum wage in his big plant would be fi 
larsa day. The New York clothing manufacturers cd 
have paid any such wage. They didn’t have it to pa} 
doubt the manual labor employed in the automob 
was on the whole more skillful than that emplo; 
New York clothing shops. But that circumstance 
infinitely short of accounting for the fact that te 
sand laborers in one position produced but a compa 
pittance while ten thousand laborers in another pé 
turned out a product that enabled their employer 
to pay them a minimum of five dollars a day but tol ) 
an enormous profit for himself. 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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Hudson Super-Six Prestige 
Grows with the years 


There are Seven 
Hudson Models 
Two open and 
five closed 

The 
7-passenger 


Phaeton sells 
at $2200 


The Super-Six gained instant popularity three years 
ago because of the records it established for perform- 
ance and endurance. 


Endurance could then only be shown through some 
such test as was made when a stock car chassis was 
driven 1819 miles in 24 hours, or as in its twice across 
the continent run from San Francisco to New York and 
return in 10 days and 21 hours. 


Countless other records established Super-Six reputation for endur- 
ance. 

But the records it has made with 60,000 users are now the most 
convincing proofs that can be offered for any car. 

You do not have to refer to the official records to learn what the 
Super-Six has done as a hill climber, in trans-continental touring, in racing 
events, in acceleration, or in any of the tests that prove performance. 

The answer is on the lips of every Super-Six owner. 

Its reliability is firmly established. Every year has brought new hosts 
of users for Hudson. 

Its leadership, however, does not rest alone upon its mechanical 
excellence. Hudsons are the pattern cars for other makers. Every 
Hudson has influenced subsequent designs throughout the industry. 

Note how the Super-Six speedster of two years ago is now reflected in 
the current offerings of sport models. 

The Super-Six Touring Limousine of two years ago is recognized as 
the guiding influence of new models just announced. 

And so with other Hudson types—the Sedan—the Cabriolet—the 
Phaeton—and others. 


There Is Always a New Super-Six 


Hudson has led so long as a creator of new body types that everyone, 
particularly other makers, regard its current models as an indication of 
what to look for as the trend of design for the next year. 

It is bound to be months ahead of others and it is just as certain to be 
accepted as a standard type. 

Hudson has created no freak types. Hudsons that were built years 
ago do not look out-of-date now. That, and its mechanical endurance, 
accounts for the always high prices they bring as used cars. 

Sales now exceed production. Open cars will not be built for several 
months on account of the demand for closed types. 

Your dealer may have the model you will want. But you should 
inquire now. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Ball-bearings made of paper 


Not all ball-bearings are made of steel. Some of the 
very best that can be used are made of paper. 


Good printers supply them. They are the simple, 
concise, well-thought-out printed forms which elimi- 
nate friction in office and workshop routine, and keep 
things moving smoothly, evenly, speedily. 


And as the maker of steel bearings depends on one 
high-grade steel for his use, so wise business men find it 
pays to standardize their printing on one established, 
watermarked paper of proved and dependable quality. 

Hammermill Bond is today the most widely used 
bond paper in the world, because business houses which 


have tried it have proved for themselves that it is uni- 
form in quality and moderate in price. 


Does your business need ball-bearings of paper—or 
more of them? Write to us fora Hammermill Portfolio of 
office forms. The forms in the one we send you, printed 
on Hammermill Bond, will apply particularly to your 
business. They will show you our three finishes—bond, 
ripple and linen, and our twelve colors besides white. 


Complete set of thirty portfolios sent free to printers. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 
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patient was exquisitely miserable. He 
tensely in the chair, popping eyes fo- 
on the plump hand of Miss Corena 
mins, trained nurse. Miss Clemmins’ fin- 
ere wrapped 
cently round 


y depths 
izer. She 
dy in efficient 
« waving the 
| gently, and 
fionally deaf 


j the prospec- 
Brutus Her- 


, and slowly 
¢ into its in- 


¢ calmly to- 
jae patient. 
Nayo’ mouth, 
jr De Lee.” 
i-what you 
lo?” 
J’ on’y a little 
ilockin’, One 
ea all oveh.”’ 
th me?” . 
pd 


land jabbed. Mr. De Lee promptly responded with 
e of agony and a long-drawn whooshy howl. Then 
xed. “‘That don’t hu’t no mo’,” he admitted. 
oor Herring stepped back. 
Jsenot! Ain’t I done said it wa’n’t gwine hu’t on’y 
a Now we'll wait ontwell it gits ’nesthetized 
th.” 

minutes later he relieved Miss Clemmins of the 
# and turned again toward the chair. Cold beads 
: piration stood out on the chocolate forehead of 
b Lee. ; 
DDoe, you shuah it ain’t gwine hu’t?” 
Nt a bit! Nota bit! Open yo’ mouth.” 
imouth opened slowly, reluctantly. Then it closed 


tog the man in the chair sighed with prayerful relief. 

Se, they is someone rappin’ at yo’ do’.”’ 

1 knocking sounded again—an insistent nervous 

)} Miss Clemmins crossed the room and the door 

open. 

iman who stood in the doorway teetering on the 

| enormous feet was very short, very thin and un- 

\bly black. Small as he was, his clothes fitted him a 

on. He wore large gold-rimmed spectacles and 

tmtous frown. His voice, startling in its volume, 

l across the room: 

V.wnin’ ! Mawnin’! Busy, Doctor Herrin’? Busy?” 

eens nodded. 

Vwnin’, Doctor Atcherson! Yes; I is ve’y busy.’ 

Sin’ whut? Whut?” 

- *bout to puffo’m a extordonta.”’ 

ae Atcherson, M. D., snorted. 

Ih!’ Nothin’—on’y tooth pullin’. Nothin’ a-tall 

t. Guess you don’t require Miss Clemmins’ service 

ei as that.”’ 

or Herring stiffened to his full six magnificent feet 

-brown manhood. 

*kon I is the bes’ judge of that, Doctor Atcherson; 

'idges I needs her.” 

ple little thing like id 

you was a dentis’, Doctor Atcherson, you’d mebbe 

hat a extordonta is a se’ious operation. I needs 

lemmins an’ I is gwine have her.” 

ig iddles!’’ bellowed the little man. “‘Whut you 
0’? ” c 


By Octavus 
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**S’posin’,’® Clinched Herring—‘“‘S’posin’ My Patient Should Get a Fractured Jaw—Whut Then?” 


“S’posin’,’”’ clinched Herring—‘“‘s’posin’ my patient 
should get a fractured jaw—whut then?” 

“You'd call in a M. D.—tha’s whut!”’ 

Mr. De Lee sat up very straight in the chair, a light of 
inquiring horror in his eyes. 

“Oh, my Gawd! Doc if 

“Lay back down, Brother De Lee. I ain’t gwine hu’t 
you—but I hires a perfessional nu’se to insuah my patients 
the bes’ intention whut is possible, case’n things goes 
wrong.” He turned huffily toward the little man in the 
doorway. “Tis got to ast you to scuse me, Doctor Atcher- 
son. I ain’t holdin’ no clinic.” 

“But I need Miss Clemmins—now! I is got a compoun’- 
fracture case out near Potterville, an’ tf 

“‘T employs Miss Clemmins much as you does, Doctor 
Atcherson. W’en I completes with her se’vices you c’n 
have her, an’ not befo’.”’ 

Dr. Elijah Atcherson banged the ground-glass door and 
went into his own handsomely furnished office. Heslapped 
himself down in a swivel chair, cocked his big feet on the 
desk, lighted a panetela, and puffed great clouds of smoke 
into the room. 

From this point of vantage Doctor Atcherson gazed 
through the open doorway of his office into the large ice- 
cream parlor on which the suite of offices occupied by 
himself and Doctor Herring abutted. Behind the marble- 
topped fountain a tall, slender yellow negro concocted 
fizzy drinks with an expert hand, and two energetic little 
colored boys scurried from crowded table to crowded table 
waiting on the press of colored humanity that sought 
solace from the sweltering heat of the July day in the de- 
lectable cool specialties obtainable only in the Gold Crown 
Ice-Cream Parlor. 

Visible evidence of the Gold Crown’s prosperity, which 
was owned jointly by Doctor Atcherson, Doctor Herring 
and March Clisby, the tall soda dispenser, was too much 
for the ebony physician. He bounced his skinny wizened 
figure from the chair, shoved his hands into his trousers 
pockets, and strolled magnificently forth to inspect the 
cash register. March Clisby greeted him with a genial 
grin. 

“The ol’ Gol’ Crown been cashin’ in th’ough the hot 
spell, Doe.” 

“That so? That so?” 


Roy Cohen 


TAYLOR 


The huge voice rumbled through the store 
and customers looked up hastily to seek its 
source. Many bowed to the great physician; 
but he condescended to return only a few of the 
’ obeisances, and 
those thus noticed 
swelled with’ par- 
donable pride. Dr. 
Elijah Atcherson, 
leading colored sur- 
geon of the state, 
was the acknowl- 
edged bellwether of 
the city’s Afro- 
American flock. 

A large throaty 
yell,emanating from 
the office of Dr. 
Brutus Herring, 
split the buzz of 
conversation in the 
Gold Crown. Doc- 
tor Atcherson 
shrugged and 
minced back toward 
his office for hat and 
Boston bag. 

““Call it tooth 
pullin’ or call it 
extordonta,’’ he 
philosophized, “‘Ise 
bettin’ they ain’t no 
diff’ence in the way 
it hu’ts.”’ 

The door of the 
dentist’s office 
swung back and Mr. 
De Lee, sadly the 
worse for wear, stag- 
gered weakly into 
the hall and out 
through the side 
doorway. Behind 
him came the cool, 
competent Corena 
Clemmins. She pre- 
sented herself before 
Doctor Atcherson. 

“You want me to go with you into the country, Doctor?” 

“No!’’ roared the great man testily. ‘‘I was jes’ aimin’ 
to take you joy ridin’—tha’s all. Get yo’ hat, an’ get it 
quick!”’ 

Miss Clemmins got it. Five minutes later she seated 
herself beside him in the high-powered expensive roadster. 
He let in his gears and they rolled away into the heat. 

The city sweltered in the merciless blaze of a midsummer 
sun. It was such a July day as can only come in the South 
after a cool pleasant June. The heat waves danced crazily 
above the steaming road; the sidewalks received the rays 
of the sun, intensified them, and radiated them back into 
the heat-saturated atmosphere. The big office buildings, 
rising high in the air, were peopled at every window by 
clerks seeking the zephyrs which were that day nonexistent. 

Corena Clemmins relaxed in the luxurious upholstery 
and closed her eyes. It was an immense relief after the 
strain of maintaining a semblance of neatness in the stuffy 
offices. Unconsciously her body inclined toward the 
skinny little doctor. The heat, the arduous labors of the 
past few hours, the exhaustion begotten at a barbecue 
the previous night, the natural drowsiness of the day—they 
conspired diabolically; and Miss Corena Clemmins dozed. 
Dozing, she slid closer to the doctor and her head rested 
lightly on his right shoulder—lightly enough to fail to dis- 
turb his preoccupation. 

And with that tableau in the car they passed a slow- 
moving city-bound trolley. On the street car was an 
exceedingly ample, flamboyantly dressed lady of color, 
who saw the automobile. More, she glimpsed the con- 
tented smile that played about the lips of the doctor and 
the blissful expression of the nurse. She did not know that 
at the moment the doctor was rehearsing a recent and 
eminently successful operation for ruptured appendix, or 
that the nurse was asleep. She saw only the beatitude of 
the couple. She cared to see nothing else. The fire of a 
vast and righteous wrath flamed in her eyes. 

The Amazonian creature was Mrs. Dr. Elijah Atcherson! 

For seventeen miles Dr. Elijah Atcherson headed into 
the country. He passed through two or three scattered 
suburbs resplendent with cozy bungalows nestling behind 
green velvety lawns. Children romped about in defiance 
of the humidity. Even the stately pines seemed to have 
wilted before the vicious attacks of the sun, and only a 
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few gray clouds, hovering over the crest of Red Mountain, 
on the south, gave any faint promise of relief. 

The doctor and nurse reached the home of their patient, 
a drab, unpainted ramshackle cabin, perched precariously 
on the side of a steep rocky hill. The unfortunate, a little 
negro boy twelve years of age, screamed with terror at 
sight of his visitors; and the doctor forced his distracted 
parents from the room. Then he seated himself beside the 
bed and conversed quietly with the pain-racked youngster. 
The quick querulousness of his big voice was gone. 

At length the triple fracture was set, the arm in splints, 
and the boy smiling brightly. In his palm was a bright 
new half dollar—a gift from Doctor Atcherson. The man 
of medicine and his nurse stepped out on the tiny veranda, 
and just as they did so a clap of thunder reverberated 
across the valley. 

A pale gray haze had come over the sun. The fleecy 
gray clouds had blackened ominously. A jagged lightning 
flash punctured the gray pall and Corena Clemmins in- 
stinetively sidled closer to the doctor. That individual 
shrugged philosophically, put up his curtains, roared in- 
structions to the grateful parents, and signaled Miss 
Clemmins to a place at his side. 

They had gone little more than two miles down the 
valley when the storm broke, with a fanfare of heavy 
thunder and blinding lightning. Then the 
heavens opened and the rain came down— 
heavy swishing sheets, which transformed the 
red-clay road into a sea of slimy mud and bat- 
tered in through the slit between the halves of 
the windshield. The car skidded dangerously 
from one side of the road to the other. 
One curtain ripped loose, with a noise 
like the cracking of a black-snake whip, 
and the torrent poured in, drenching the 
nurse to the skin. 

Doctor Atcherson handled his car in 
grim-jawed silence. Then, without a 
word, he swung in from the road and 
braked down in the lee of a little cabin. 
He alighted and knocked. There was no 
response. He tried the door; it yielded 
to his touch and he entered. The cabin 
was deserted. He beckoned to the nurse 
and she joined him. 

“They ain’t no use tryin’ to git home 
in this,’’ he commented loudly. 

She shook her head. 

“We'd git bogged, shuah!” 

One hour passed; two—three. Heavy 
dusk settled swiftly into black night. 
At six o’clock Doctor Atcherson took 
his place at the wheel, started his motor, 
and tried to move the car. But the 
machine had other ideas regarding the 
propriety of driving under such adverse 
conditions. It refused to budge. The motor 
roared and the rear wheels whirred angrily as 
they picked up a stream of red clay. The doctor 
alighted and rejoined Corena Clemmins. 

At eight o’clock the rain stopped as suddenly 

as it had started. The clouds scudded from the 
face of a brilliant full moon and the sky became 
peppered with bright twinkling stars. By nine 
o’clock the doctor had put on his chains and 
extracted the car. But the going toward town 
was slow and heavy. At half past ten they 
pulled up before the Gold Crown Ice-Cream 
Parlor. 
* The Gold Crown was ablaze with light. The 
crowd within was dense and extra help had been 
impressed to wait upon the voracious patrons. 
The bedraggled doctor and nurse crossed the 
sidewalk. Then, with his hand. on the screen door, the 
doctor paused suddenly and would have turned away. But 
he was too late. His wife had seen him! 

She swept grandiosely toward the door from the rear of 
the Gold Crown, redolent of:cheap perfume, a-jangle with 
ornaments, and with an expression of intransigent venom 
on her heavy black features. 

“Lustisha looks like trouble—an’ heaps of it!’’ solilo- 
quized the doctor weakly. 

The crowd was quick to scent good sport. There was a 
sudden cessation of chatter and a general craning of necks 
toward the scene of the impending domestic drama. No 
one knew exactly what was coming, but there was no mis- 
taking the ample militancy of the little doctor’s large wife. 

Elijah Atcherson stepped within and strove vainly to 
summon to his aid the ponderous dignity with which he 
subjugated everyone in the world, with the single excep- 
tion of his consort. But it was no go. He was too small, 
too skinny, too bedraggled, too woebegone. His clothes 
were plastered with wet sticky mud; his spectacles awry, 
his huge feet mud-coated and resembling a pair of ditch- 
digging instruments after a hard day’s work. The voice of 
Mrs. Lustisha Atcherson cut nasally through the crowded 
store: 

“Ts you have a good time on yo’ joy ride?” 
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Doctor Atcherson gazed beseechingly into the eyes of 
his wife. ‘‘Now,. Lustisha ’’ he wheedled. 

“Don’t you staht Now-Lustisha-in’ me, ‘Lijah! I asts 
you ag’in an’ fo’ the secon’ time: Is you have a good time 
on yo’ joy ride?’ 

“T been out on a perfessional call.” 

“Huh! Pow’ful funny perfession you is got! 
you go to?” 

“Two miles this side of Potterville.”’ 

“How long was you at yo’ patient’s house?”’ 

“’Bout—’bout an hour.” 

“An’ you been five hours gittin’ back, huh?”’ 

“The sto’m, honey 

“Don’t you go tellin’ me no malorna bout’n you got 
stuck in the mud, ’cause I is been married to you too long 
to stan’ fo’ any sech a story as that.” 

“The roads was slipp’y + 

“So was you! I is had enough of these heah goin’s-on, 
*Lijah Atcherson. I is bringin’ all these folks to bear wit- 
ness I is stood my las’ insult at yo’ han’s.”’ 

“What you mean—insult?’’ 

Lustisha struck an attitude: clenched hands resting on 
that portion of her anatomy possessed of greatest beam. 

“Tf'n ’tain’t a insult fo’ a married man to go traipsin’ 
roun’ with a yaller hussy ——” 

Corena Clemmins, up to this moment a pas- 
sive though angry spectator, stiffened. She 
shoved between the harried man of medicine 
and his gloriously angry spouse. 

“Tha’s ’nough of that, Mis’ Atcherson!”’ 

The crowd eddied closer about the prospective 
combatants. 

“’Nough of which?” 

“Stradoosin’ me!?’ 

“T ain’t got no words fo’ 
you, gal!’’ Lustisha sniffed 
her disdain. 

“‘Yo’d better have words fo’ 
me Mis’ Atcherson—an’ lots of 
?em,” snapped Corena firmly; 
“cause if’n I ain’t git a’pology 
and git it mighty quick Ise 
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gwine have you ’rested fo’ crimi- 
nal liable!” 

“You is on’y jes’ talkin’ with 
yo’ mouth.” 

“You is the one been talkin’ 
with yo’ mouth, Mis’ Atcherson; an’ less’n you ’pologizes 
quick you is gwine be mighty sorry you done same.” 

Lustisha gazed first at Corena; then at the cowering 
figure of her husband; then back at Corena again. There 
was no hint of lenience in Corena’s attitude and Lustisha 
experienced a vague doubt as to the wisdom of her public 
diatribes. She hedged. 

“T ain’t on’y said my husban’ —— 

“You done call me a hussy. ’Pologize—an’ ’pologize 
quick!” 

“Well—I'll admit I ain’t know it.” 

“You is gwine admit I is a lady!” 

“All right; be a lady if’n you wants. You cain’t make 
me mad.” Lustisha tossed her head angrily. 


” 


“‘Whut I Knows I Knows. 
Know She Ain’t Nothin’ ’Ceptin’ 
On’y a Perfessional Wampire’’ 
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With that, she turned away, signally defeat 
first open clash with her husband’s office as 
keenly conscious that she had become a laugh 
Corena, smiling triumphantly, sailed through 
toward the offices in the rear. Elijah Atcherson 
fearfully in her wake. In the sanctity of his offi 
her, his expression a masterpiece in concent 
briosity. 

“We is done played hell now, Miss Clemmins! 

““Mebbe so you is, Doctor Atcherson. Me 
nothin’ whichever to do with yo’ dimestic a 

-“Yes, you is.” 

“How come?” 

“You is done made a fool outen my wife 

“The Lawd done that.” a 

“T ain't sputin’ with you. But what you de 
public she is gwine git revenge £07 

“‘T ain’t skeered of her.” 

“But I is,” he postulated dolefully. 
it out on me w’en we gits home.”’ ‘ 

“Aumph! If’n I was a henpecked man li 2) 
is—which I ain’t, bless Gawd eas d puffo’m a ) 
the removal of a weddin’ ring.”’ 

“Not a chancet to d’vohce her.” 

“How come not?”’ 

“She won’t let me!” 

Once in the bedroom of their pretenti 
Eighteenth Street, Lustisha opened fire. E] 
of his pomposity, sank supinely into a chair a 
limply. lLustisha said everything about him 
think of and many things regarding Corena C 
she dared not say in public. Finally, however, 
of breath. Elijah looked up meekly. 

“That all?” he inquired. 

“No—’tain’t!”’ 

“Go ahead! Might’s well finish, count you 
good staht.”’ He sighed resignedly.. 

“You is got to make public respitution.” a 

“Fo? whut?” 

“Fo’ the insult you an’ that hussy made Bd m 

“How we insulted you?” a 

‘Nev’ mind how; fac’ is, you done it! A 
I is said—you is got to make public respi 
“How? . How?” ; 
“You is got to decharge that woman.” ~ 

He sat up straight in his ch 
surviving spark of belligere 

“ce Won't! hed 

“will!” 

“T say I won’t!” 

“You got to!” 

“Cain’t!’’ he clinched. 

“Whut you mean—cain’ 

“‘Ain’t got no cause.” 

“si oy ridin’? ——” 

“T is tellin’ you ‘T ain’t 
she was with me.” 

“Lis’en heah at whut I 
Atcherson: I seen that galr 
seen her with my own eyes; a! 
her haid on yo’ shoulder! An’ 
go tellin’ me a man don’t know w 
lookin’ gal has her haid on his s 

“You is all wrong.” : 

“‘T seen it from the street 

“You is the seein’est woman, ] 
exclaimed impatiently. “You sees tl 
ain’t never was.’ 

“That they woman is got you 
Atcherson. Ev’y man an’ woman i 
set is laughin’ at you.” 

“‘Whaffo’ they laugh at me?” 

“Fo’ how that woman is makin’ a 
outen you. She’s a nachel-bohn wam 
youain’ gotsense’nough toseeit. Shei 
you on account you is rich; an’ pretty} 
is: gwine be some blackmail.” 

“Huh! Lustisha, you is been gwil 
much movies.’ 

““Whut I sees I knows,’ she retoi 
“An’ whut IknowsI knows. An’Ikn 


Lasse ? 


“She is 


An’TI 


pick on, ain’t 1?” He laughed heat 

“Skinny little no-’count runts, like whut you 
easiest pickin’s whut they is fo’ wampires, *Lijah 

He waved his hand shortly. 

“They ain’t no use makin’ no mo’ talk 
noways, Lustisha. Corena Clemmins is und 
with me an’ Doctor Herrin’ ontwell nex’ April 
him ain’t gwine th’ow away no eight hund’ed | 
lettin’ her go, even if he was willin’.” 

An’ he ain’t?” Lustisha’s lips compresse 
straight red line. y 

oN 0. ” j 

“Fle likes her?” 

“Sh aah does!” 

\ (Continued on nipage 37) 
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“Nothing did more for victory than 


American help in those critical days” 
— LLOYD GEORGE 


MERICAN hands—the hands of the business general 
and his industrial lieutenant— these, too, are entitled to 
the honors of Victory. 


And it is not too much to say that all these hands work 
better, with more ease and efficiency, when gloved in a Hansen 
—“‘Built Like a Hand.” 


For motoring and driving; for all heavy work or for smart, 
conservative dress wear, there is the right glove, gauntlet or 
mitten in a Hansen. 


Write for Free Book. It describes many of the 500 styles, 
lined and unlined. If your dealer is not supplied, write us. 
In any case, we are glad to send the book. Address 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
100 N Detroit Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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One of two Rex Pavers owned by City of St. Paul, Minn. 


More Yards Per Year 


Builders of concrete roads who have used the 
Rex Paver for a long time say that it cuts 
the cost per yard because it lays more yards 


of concrete per year. 


They point out that the number of yards per 
year is the big thing in cutting costs—and that it 
depends mostly on howsteadily the paver works. 


Every time a paver lays off for re- 
pairs, from ten to twenty-six men 
have to wait—and get paid for 
waiting. 


And then the number of yards per 
year goes down—and the cost per 
yard goes up. 


Rex Pavers lay more yards per year 
because they have the right stuff in 
them. 


25% of all the cast metal in them is 
malleable iron, 60% is semi-steel, and 
15% is Sivyer Electric Steel. 


AN 


Every part that really has to stand 
the gaff is made of something better 
than the best cast-iron. 


And every part is so get-at-able that 
necessary adjustments can be made 
easily and swiftly. 


Rex Pavers are made in three sizes, 
No. 7E, 10E, and 14E—the numbers 
indicating their capacity in cubic feet 
of mixed concrete. 


Send for booklets giving the details 
about each one and why they lay 
more yards per year. 


Rex Traveling Water Screens, Rex Concrete Mixers, 
Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
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: 


Send for the oA 
describing each 1 
Paver and also. 
the ones telling ab’ 
the No. 48, ee 
No. 14S, No. é 
and No. 28S kh 
Building Mixers. 


—_—>— 
All Rex Paver 
Rex Building ! 
Nos. 78, 148 
and 28S, are 
driven with 
chain—Rex 
Roller Chain, 


(Continued from Page 34) 
“umph! An’ him a engage’ man!” 
“y Gawd! Lustisha, ain’t you nev’ 
+) believe us’n don’t ragahd her noways 
pa’ on’y as a nu’se?”’ 

*nin’t nev’ gwine disrumgahd the fac’ 
4 man c’n git all the medical degrees 
‘, is, an’ they ain’t no guaranty wrote 
Piibioma which says he is gwine be 
to a pretty face an’ a good figger. Ise 
lin’ you this: You is got to get rid 
or they is gwine be trouble aplen’y! 


sahin’ you is the easiest thing they 


lright! Now I is th’ough.” 

ah Atcherson nodded. ‘‘ BlessGawd!”’ 

d under his breath. 

| several day thereafter Mrs. Lustisha 

rson maintained a strange and un- 

nl silence toward her spouse regarding 

diant trained nurse. At first Elijah 
lysuspicious; but finally he became 


ark 
lophically reconciled to the temporary 
He was not given to anticipating 
morrows of his domestic life. Too 
ye knew that they were certain to 
7—and come kicking. His wife was a 
ible genius at discovering new reasons 
sd methods of household torture. But 
xed of doubt had been planted and 
jlijah Atcherson did a little watching 
f own hook. ; 
“nking it over in the light of the recent 
ntum, he decided unanimously that 
a Clemmins was entirely too pretty 
sion for the workaday world. He de- 
urther that there might—only might, 
ou—be some ulterior motive in her 
ous attention to duty. She was) al- 
ywilling to hold private confabs with 
yetor or his dentist friend. 
‘le, they were no exceptions—she was 
yar with all men. She seemed to 
\for such popularity. She even spent 
mit deal of her time in the company 
| sartorially perfect Mr. March Clisby, 
nzer of the Gold Crown Ice-Cream 
i: and owner of a one-third interest 


rm. 
Jsztor Atcherson knew considerable 
4 medicine and surgery, but his ideas 
ynpiring were hazy. He fancied that 
umpires worked this way; having 
r men on a string—men of money and 
unce; men whose standing in the com- 
iy was a commercial asset. 
ourse it was ridiculous that she could 
tything attractive in his shriveled self; 
was undeniably true that she never 
‘dan opportunity to be with him. 
1 she must have an ulterior motive— 
70 or three of them. 
‘sonally Doctor Atcherson wanted 
lag to do with her or any other woman. 
asired nothing so much as the com- 
‘elimination of the sex—starting with 
ife. His experience with woman had 
tin the singular number, possessive 
and it was productive of a large 
y gob of unrelieved misery. Still, 
jais wife’s tongue again dripped vitriol, 
"us content to let well enough alone, 
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and went his way with such contentment 
as he could summon—not, however, en- 
tirely free from doubt of Corena Clemmins’ 
motives. 

_But if Elijah succeeded in hypnotizing 
himself into the belief that, because his 
wife had suddenly become tight-lipped on 
the subject of vampires in general and Miss 
Corena Clemmins in particular, she had 
forgotten her humiliation in the Gold 
Crown Ice-Cream Parlor, or her hatred of 
Miss Clemmins, he was wrong. 

Lustisha Atcherson became a snooper. 
And she did her snooping usually round the 
Gold Crown Ice-Cream Parlor, where from 
her vantage point in a certain seat at a 
certain table she could see much of what 
transpired in the offices at the rear. 

Lustisha, too, quickly learned that Co- 
rena was a charmer of men. It was she 
who noticed two important things—first, 
that Corena was openly striving to insnare 
the affections of Dr. Brutus Herring; and, 
second, that.»she was not unwilling to 
practice on smaller fry, the potential victim 
in this case being the immaculate March 
Clisby. 

Finally Lustisha’s patience was rewarded. 
Early one sultry July afternoon she swept 
indignantly out of Doctor Herring’s office 
and made her way, with all the speed her 
bulk permitted, to the home of Miss Mayola 
Kye, fiancée of Doctor Herring. 

Mayola’s demure little face and tiny 
rounded figure gave no hint of the battle 
spirit that smoldered within her. 

At heart she was a fiery little thing, in- 
tensely in love with the handsome, debonair, 
Herculean Dr. Brutus Herring—and in- 
sanely jealous. 

At sight of her visitor Mayola experienced 
a qualm—and then another qualm. She 
didn’t like Lustisha, because Lustisha’s vis- 
its invariably boded trouble of some sort. 
And trouble was something Mayola avoided 
whenever she saw it first. Now, however, 
there was no escape; so Mayola made the 
best of a bad situation. 

“Eivenin’, Mis’ Atcherson!”’ 

“Eivenin’, Miss Kye! How you is this 
evenin’?”’ 

“Tol’able; How 
you is?” 

“Mis’able!”’ snapped Mrs. Atcherson in 
her nasal high-pitched tones. ‘‘Jes’ plain 
mis’able!”’ 

“’Count of which?” 

ce Men ! ” 

**Meanin’ —— 

“All men—an’ mos’ pertickler my hus- 
ban’.” 

‘Sho’ now, Mis’ Atcherson, they ain’t 
nothin’ wrong with you’ husband’!”’ 

“Lot you know ’bout’n him!” 

“Don’t he treat you good?” 

“‘He’d better!”’ 

‘“‘T is shuah, Mis’ Atcherson, that you is 
misundumstood sumthin’.” 

“T is been a innercent, trustin’ fool; an’ 
w’en I fin’s out whut I fin’s out t’day, Miss 


tol’able, thank you. 


” 


‘Kye, I says to myse’f, I says: ‘Us wimmin 


is got to stan’ together!’ Tha’s jes’ zac’ly 
whut I says.” 


Cain’t "Low Nobody to Talk ’Gainst My Fiansay, Mis’ Atcherson—WNot Nobody!” 
Mayola’s Lips Came Together Firmly 
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All authorities agree that most of us eat too much meat—and 
that is bad for everyone. Most of us agree that too much meat 
at present prices is very extravagant—and that is bad for every- 
one. Heinz Baked Beans—baked in real dry-heat ovens—have a 
greater food value than the same amount of meat, and will make 
you healthier. Heinz Baked Beans are so economical as com- 
pared with meat that they will make you wealthier. 

When you see how the family enjoys Heinz Baked Beans 
and how often they want them served, and then realize how 


easy they are to prepare for the table—you will be wiser. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Current at Your Fingertips 


Wiremold is a flat, metal tube no 
larger than your finger, designed to 
bring light to dark corners, and cur- 
rent convenient to your fingertips, 
without cutting your walls or floors 
and at very small expense. 


Any good Electrical Contractor- 
Dealer will tell you about Wiremold 
and quote prices. 


Your table lamp, vacuum cleaner, 
sewing machine motor or washing 
machine would be twice as useful if 
only the current connection was in 
a convenient place. Wouldn’t it? 


Connect with Wiremold. It will 
bring current to the most conven- 
ient point. 


You cannot fully appreciate Wiremold until you see it. We will 
send you sample section and illustrated catalogue, on request. 


The American Conduit Mfg. Company, New Kensington, Pa. 


Conpuits Co., Ltp., TORONTO 
Makers of 


Sole Distributors for Canada 
lding 


CoRONA 


IN THE 
WAR 


rvice in war 

pacity for ser- 
e—a capacity 
ed by two hun- 


applied to business 


E sits at his Corona, typing his day’s reports—this 
salesman who fought in France six months ago. 


It was in France that he learned Corona’s value—its 
unvarying dependability under most exacting conditions, 
its compactness, its simplicity. And he has applied 
the lesson to his work, at home and on the road; he 
writes no more reports by hand. 

You, too, can gain profit and pleasure from® this six-pound 
secretary. Make it a point to see Corona at your local dealer’s— 
or write us for free booklet. 

CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 

New York Chicago San Francisco 


si ounds < , 
beac: Test it for yourse 


Price, $50, 
including 
carrying case. 


Agencies in all principal cities 


The Personal Writing Machine 
| -Aeld itup-take it with you-typewrite anywhere 


Mayola had no desire whatever to stand 
together with Mrs. Atcherson, but she 
nodded approvingly. 3 

“ Ain’t it the truth?” 

“So I come right to you, Miss Kye, ’cause 
you is the one pusson ought to know ’bout’n 
it, even if it hu’ts to heah it. I feel it’s my 
bounden duty, Miss Kye ——’” 

“You needn’t go worryin’ yo’se’f 

“Tknows it. But lis a cha’itable woman, 
Miss Kye, an’ I wou’n’t go seein’ no lady— 
’specially a lodge sister—git into sech a 
fate. An’, seein’ as you is a’ready engage’ 
to him ne 

Mayola grew rigid. Her eyes dilated. 

“Engage’ to which?” 

“Brutus Herrin’, in co’se! Who else?” 

“Wh-what ’bout Brutus?” 

“Aim an’ that woman!” 

Sek ain’t quite on’erstan’, Mis’ Atcher- 
son. 

“That nu’se which him an’ Doctor Atch- 
erson is got down to they office. She is 
a’ready ruint my husban’. Ol’ wampire!”’ 

“T cain’t ’low nobody to talk ’gainst my 
fiansay, Mis’ Atcherson—not nobody!” 
Mayola’s lips came together firmly. 

“‘T ain’t said nothin’ ag’in’ him, is I?” . 

“You has ’sinuated iy 

“T ain’t ’sinuated nothin’ I ain’t know 
is fac’.”’ 

oe was impressed, in spite of her- 
self. “ 

“What you is drivin’ at?” 

“Tf'n you ain’t interes’ 
rose. _ 

“Tis. ’Deed I is! Set down—please!” 

Somewhat mollified, Mrs. Atcherson re- 
seated herself. 

“They ain’t nothin’ I is sayin’ ’bout’n 
him I ain’t sayin’ bout my own husban’. 
That wampire nu’se—that Corena Clem- 
mins—is wampin’ them men ye 

It looked like mere spiteful conjecture to 
Mayola, and she could not, in duty, sit idly 
by while this stout creature traduced her 
beloved. 

“You know whut the poeck says in 
Latin, Mis’ Atcherson—‘Honey swat key 
molly pants !’” 

“T ain’t interes’ in whut no poeck says in 
Latin, Miss Kye. Lis interes’ on’y in whut 
niggers says in English. An’ whut they 
does! An’ w’en a good-lookin’ young man 
gives a han’some woman a solid gol’ ring of 
eighteen carrots I reckon they ain’?t no 
poecks gwine make me think they ain’t 
sumthin’ mo’ to it than jes’ on’y Plutonic 
frien’ship.”’ 

“Who give which a gol’ ring?” 

“Brutus Herrin’ give Corena Clemmins 


” 


” ‘Lustisha 


| one. Nor neither that ain’t all, Miss Kye. 


’Twas a ring he made his own se’f outen 
gol’ which he had in his office; an’, jes’ fo’ 
the pussonal sediment of it, he set it with a 
beautiful false tooth, ’stead of a di’min’.”’ 

It was too much for Mayola. Some 
things she might have overlooked, but not 
this infamy. The idea that her dearly be- 
loved had with his own hands created a 
ring and, by way of exquisitely delicaté 
sentiment, set it with a false tooth pros- 
trated her. Her trim little figure grew tense 
and she leaned forward in her chair, hands 
tightly clenched. 

“You e’n prove that, Mis’ Atcherson?”’ 

Lustisha shrugged indifferently. 

“‘Ain’t got to prove it. You go ast him!” 

Mayola was galvanized into action. She 
rose determinedly. 

“T is gwine do jes’ that!” she snapped, 
and vanished within the house. When she 
emerged, dressed for the street, Lustisha 
had disappeared. 

Mayola went immediately to the offices 
in the rear of the Gold Crown Ice-Cream 
Parlor. March Clisby beamed at her from 
behind thefountain. “‘Evenin’, Miss Kye!’ 

“Evenin’, Misto Clisby!”’ came the frigid 
answer. “Where Doctor Herrin’ is at?” 

“Tn his office.” 

“ Alone?” 

“cc Uh-huh i ” 

“Where Miss Clemmins is?” 

“Tn the office with Doctor Atcherson. 
Why?” March Clisby glanced at her pecu- 
liarly. 

Mayola’s tense nerves jangled. She 
swung on the unoffending soda king. 

“T knows a heap of folks, Misto Clisby, 
which makes a good livin’ by mindin’ they 
own business!” 

What display of lovers’ passion there 
was in the meeting between Dr. Brutus 
Herring and the desirable Mayola had its 
source within his breast. She was frigidly 
aloof. And she came to the point with a di- 
rectness that fairly flabbergasted him. For 
a minute he was too startled to reply) She 
stamped her foot impatiently. \ 


March 22, 


“Did you or di’n’t you give her ; 
ring which you made yo’ own se’f, a: 
with a false tooth?” 

’  “ Why—why— Mayola 7a 
“Is or ain't?” 
“Tt—it wa’n’t on’y jes’ a trifle.” 
“Then you did—huh?” 
Jes’ ali’l’ trifle, Mayola. On’y jes’- 
She was perilously close to tears. 
“T is th’ough an’ done with yo 

Herrin’!” she railed passionatel 

that no-’count :’Lijah Atche 

Ain’t you got sense ’nough to 

woman ain’t nothin’ on’y a plai 

o’dina’y ev’yday wampire, wh 

heah to work you an’ ’Lijah A 

’count you is rich? Ain’t that pla 

’tis! An’ you is done fell fo’ it—t 

come you come to give her that ri 

you made yo’ own se’f. : 

“‘T reckon I is been a fool 
rin’; but I ain’t gwine be no fool 
whut I is a’ready been. 1 
ripped from her finger the h: 
mond engagement ring he had 
her a few: months before. “G 
Clemmins this heah ring too. ] 
look pow’ful good ’longside of 1 
made.” 

She swung toward the door; } 
stopped: her. 

“Mayola!”’ 

“T ain’t gwine make no mo’ 
you!” ‘ 

“Lemme splain.” © - ‘ 

“Splain to her! If’n you ever ¥ 
‘splain to me, Brutus Herrin’, the fu 
you is got to staht off with is to tel 
is done fired her.”’ : “= 

For perhaps five minutes after 1 
slammed behind the girl of h 
Dr. Brutus Herring stood sta 
mute mocking panels. The ring 
course he had given Corena the 

Corena was a good scout; at 
always so thought. She had ass! 
derfully in his work. She—dawg- 
she was the first nurse with who 
ever worked who was able to | 
cessfully. And the ring had been g 
ous token of his professional e 
because she had helped him. 

Corena! Why—dad-blame 
woman was a hant.- He realiz 
that.she was the shoal upon wh 
jah Atcherson’s bark had founde 
the mind of Doctor Herring t 
an old saying: ‘“‘ Where smoke 
boun’ to’be a blaze!”” What 
both Mrs. Atcherson and May 
-unqualifiedly dubbed Corena a v 

Doctor Herring sank weakly i 
He felt ill. In a second his well- 
mic scheme had gone flooie. D 
a door opened, closed again, an 
fair Corena cross the hall an 
Gold Crown. March Clisby e 
tiatingly round the counter and 
plainly saw the dazzling smile wii 
she greeted the elongated man of busii 
There was no misunderstanding that si 
It was the smile that a woman reserve 
the man she desires to bewitch. Brutu 
called distinctly the number of times 
had bestowed such a smile upon him. 

Was there no limit to the pe 
vampire? He knew she must havé n 
capital of the ring he had given 
how did Mayola know about 
woman —— First, skinny, bloo 
Atcherson; then himself—and n 
Clisby! Decidedly the vampiring 
was on a boom. 

- He felt an impelling urge to talk 

And as co-employer of the pulch 

Corena he sought Elijah Atcherson. 

doctor looked up testily as he entered 

“Busy doin’ nothin’, as usual!” 
roared in greeting. “You dentis’s 1 


a graf’.” i 
Brutus swelled with such mite of pric 
he was able to muster. a 
“T is got a patient comin’ in | 
hour,”’ he retorted. ‘“‘Epocoectomy 
orthodontia case—both.” Ks 
“Tf’n you got all that on yo’ min’,” 
couraged the M. D., “what you ¢ 
botherin’ me ’bout? I is a busy man 
out!” 
Brutus sank forlornly into a cha 
“ Atcherson,” he opined gloomily, 
thin’ is got to be did.” i 
“Right—fust off. An’ that sumtl 


busy.”’ 
“This is impo’tant.” t 
“T guess I is got sumthin’ mo’ 
than whut you is got.” —_—._ | 
**T is mentionin’ Corena Clemmins 
(Continued on Page 41) — 
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0 chrome tanning is almost the most important method of 
eather dressing, and has also taken a prominent part in 

department, more especially in curried letters and 
" greater tensile strength is needed. The leather produced 
Stronger than any other leather, and will also stand 

8 water, whereas vegetable-tanned leather is completely 
at 70°C. and alum leather at 50°C.’’—Encyclopedia 

“ca, Vol. XVI, Page 341. 
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(Genuine Leather) 


Proved it outwears any other shoe sole material two to one. 
Adopted Korry-Krome for exclusive official use in cantonment. 


At one of the National Army cantonments severe 
and conclusive tests of Korry-Krome Genuine Sole 
Leather were made under the supervision and 
direction of United States Army Officers. 


The tests proved that Korry-Krome Genuine Sole 
Leather gave twice the wear of any other material 
tested; that it was non-slipping and waterproof. 


The first order from the Quartermaster was for 100 
pairs of soles; the second for 1,000 pairs and the 
third for 70,000 pairs. Korry-Krome was thereafter 
the favorite and most used shoe sole material in 
the cantonment. 


This is only one of many cases where Korry-Krome 
has proved its superiority. 


For your shoes Korry-Krome is the most satisfac- 
tory sole. It is flexible and tough; will not slip on 
wet or dry pavement; thoroughly protects the soles 
of your feet from bruises; is permanently and thor- 
oughly waterproof, absolutely preventing moisture 
from creeping up through the sole to give you that 
damp, chilly, uncomfortable feeling—many times 
resulting in a cold or rheumatism. It will give you 
twice the wear of any other sole. 


Youor your children, when shod with Korry-Krome, 
will need no rubber sandals on days when most 
everyone else needs and wears them. 


Genuine Leather 


.Orry- 


Guaranteed to Outwear Any Two Other Soles 


Korry-Krome is genuine leather, made from high- 
est grade hides, tanned by a secret process. It is 
light green in color and embossed all over with 
the name Korry-Krome. 


We guarantee a Korry-Krome Leather 
Sole to outwear any two other soles. 


How to Secure Korry-Krome 
Ask your shoe man for Korry-Krome Leather 
Soles on the next shoes you buy, whatever the 
make. If he doesn’t have them, tell him to have 
them next time you ask for them. 


Insist on Korry-Krome when you have your shoes 
re-soled. Most good repair shops are now re-soling 
with Korry-Krome and doing more of it every 
day, because its use means satisfied customers. 


If your repair man hasn’t Korry-Krome, send us 
his name and $1.00, we will send you a complete 
set of half soles and heels (two sets children’s size) 
which your repairman can attach. Adults’ full 
soles and heels $1.50. Mention size of shoes. 


Korry-Krome Book Free 


This interesting little book, ““Oné Way to Save Money,” 
explains how Korry-Krome cuts family shoe expense from 
25% to 50%, and how it gives better shoe service. Sent 
free on receipt of post card request. Write for it today. 


J. W. & A. P. Howard Company 


Established 1867 
Corry, Penna., U.S. A. 
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Protecting American Industries 


ERE is another duty confronting American skill and 
American business in the great task of rebuilding 
the world—the protection of all resources of production. 


This protection applies primarily to our investments in 
plants and machinery, that two ends of outstanding im- 
portance may be assured: first, a minimum interruption 
of business as the result of outside destructive forces; and, 
second, the elevation of individual efficiency to the high- 
est possible point. 


Fenestra Sash protect the plant, large or small, by furnish- 
ing a window wall of glass and imperishable steel. Strong 
to resist fire, storm or decay. They protect the workman 
as well, by giving him good light, proper ventilation and 
sanitary surroundings. 


Fenestra Windows are an insurance to any plant that the 
work which goes on within its walls will continue steadily 
and efficiently to meet the high demands of modern con- 
ditions. Fenestra Windows have nation-wide distribution. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2311 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

‘tor Atcherson abruptly, laid aside 
croscope slide he had been preparing. 
row-lidded little eyes glittered. 
t’bout her?”’ he bellowed. “What 
her?” 


e's a wampire!’’ returned Brutus 
ll the courage of his new-found convic- 


pw lis’en heah at me, Brutus Herrin’: 
pu is come in heah to dip yo’ oah into 
ssonal an’ dimestic affairs de 
his heah is my own affair, Atcherson. 
1a, Rye is done bust up our ’gagement 
h chuckled with unholy glee. 
ess you ain’t gwine laugh at me no 
vause of whut Lustisha done that 
j-huh?”’ 
ipologize,”” returned Brutus humbly. 
‘ou an’ Mis’ Atcherson—both.” 
mh! Wha’s that?. Whut you is sayin’ 
‘You ’pologize to Lustisha too?” 
‘son was roaring bellicosely and 
x his skinny arms in violent defense. 
sellin’ you now, man to man, Brutus 
”, whut I is tol’ you heahtofo’—I 
‘ev’ looked at that woman no other 


WW ————— 
ain't how you looks at wampires, 
‘son; it’s all in how they looks at 
And Brutus plunged into a detailed 
jeartrending recital of the circum- 
5 leading to the ruination of his 
jhave-been matrimonial bliss. ‘The 
‘of all of which is,” he wound up, 
fo’ our own sakes an’ fo’ our dimestic 
fan’ happiness, we is got to fire that 


mtrac’!”’ raved Atcherson. “She is 
tontrac’ ontwell nex’ April.’ 
i> could offer a bonus ue 
right—offer a bonus, then. I ain’t 
jothin’ ’gainst it, is I? It’s wuth a 
jd dollars to me to have a li’l’ peace 
‘home oncet in a while. Give her a 
jan’ let her go.” 

is gwine help?” Brutus glanced 
asly round the office. 

‘ “me!” 

| skeered to make talk with her 
( Lis li’ble to git comprimised.”’ 

fh! Seems like you cain’t git com- 
d no comprimiser than whut you 
ady. But”’—valiantly—“‘if you in- 


” 


1Brutus Herring timidly summoned 

», from the Gold Crown and ina still 

llroice offered her two hundred dollars 

‘no exchange for her copy of their 

ti contract. 

ona listened in tight-lipped silence. 

»tely innocent, she was bulwarked 

ae fighting sense of outraged virtue. 

sung on Brutus. 

Ew come you to make me this heah 

ition now, Doctor Herrin’?”’ 

J’ happen so.” 

Suah?”’ 

Asotively 

ss Mayola Kye—yo’ fiansay—wa’n’t 

theah a few minutes ago?”’ 

-huh!” 

Viut she said ’bout’n me?” 

Nthin’.” a 

Nt even mention my name?” 

\—that is, not perzac’ly.” 

Emph! I reckon she is been joinin’ in 

eyrus of the song which Mis’ Atcher- 

shted, ain’t she?” 

w, Miss Clemmins 

yn’t you ‘fen’ me when she said 

gainst me—huh? Ain’t neither of 
got no gumption?. Whyn’t you 

‘he when Mayola Kye talked ’gainst 

i now?” 

rus tumbled into the trap. 

bw you know she said things ’gainst 


7 


” 


2 : 

Fh it now. An’ I might’s well tell 
kth sumthin’, so’s they ain’t gwine be 
nundumstandin’. W’en Mis’ Atcher- 
Shted in on me that night I been out 
1 sto’m with Doctor Atcherson I 
Wi she was gwine try git rid of me. 
lmowed if I quitted I’d say good-by 
itation as a lady. So I done saw 
ir Evans Chew an’ showed him that 
M2’. He says that contrac’ cain’t be 
an’ that, ’cause of its perfessional 
you is not on’y got to keep on 
[me my salary but you is also got to 
‘workin’.’”’ 


w and why they didn’t know; and 
[no intention of releasing them. 
4o hund’ed dollars bonus?” tempted 
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“Th’ee hund’ed?’’ dared Atcherson, the 
bellow gone from his quivering voice. 

“No! Not th’ee hund’ed, n’r neither a 
thousan’. Yo’ wimminfolks is set out to 
tuint my repitation; an’ they ain’t gwine 
do it. I wants you both to undumstan’ I is 
a lady, an’ I is a nu’se also; an’ I is got a 
contrac’ which says I work heah ontwell 
nex’ April. Tha’s all! If’n you wan’s me, 
gen’lemen, on a perfessional matter I will 
be findable in the Gol’ Crown Ice-Cream 
Pa’lor.”’ 

The door closed firmly behind her. For 
five minutes there was nothing to be heard 
in the room but silence. Finally Dr. 
Elijah Atcherson sighed. It was.a deep, 
fervent, harried sigh, which rattled the 
windowpanes. 

“Wimmin is plumb hell!” he remarked. 

“‘Admittin’ that,’’ rejoined Brutus argu- 
mentatively, “we is still got to consider 
how this heah wampire is to be got rid of.” 

“Ain’t you jes’ heah her say she ain’t 
gwine be got rid of? Ain’t you?”’ 

“What she say ain’t got nothin’ to do 
with it. She’s plumb mad now an’ she is 
got sumthin’ up her sleeve which we ain’t 
want her to perduce. We is got to get rid 
of her—like a wisdom tooth which is 
decayed.” 

“You doit, then; you is a dentis’.”” 

“You claims you is got mo’ brains than 
whut I is got.” 

“°Tain’t no lawyer brain. An’, even if 
*twas, they ain’t no lawyer gwine help us 
out.” 

“Tf’n she’d on’y lef’? of her own ac- 
cord ” Brutus cogitated. 

“Tf’n I ain’t nev’ had no su’gical cases 
’ceptin’ simple appendectomy, my reco’d 
would look awful good.” 

“Hven wimmin like her falls in love—or 
sumthin’.” 

*“Mos’ usuamly sumthin’! Co’se we is 
got to git her to lef’ us.” 

“How? If’n we on’y had one good 
frien’ 4 

“Weis; but he coul’n’t be no help.”’ 

“Name which?” 

“March Clisby.” 

The men looked at each other. Then 
they both started to speak. 

“March is pow’ful han’some —— 

“ An’ him an’ her is good frien’s 


” 


” 


“They been knowin’ each other sencet | 


” 


befo’ she come to work fo’ us —— 

““An’ he’d do a heap if’n we ast him.” 

They waited until Miss Clemmins had 
completed her day’s labors and departed 
for the sacred precincts of her boarding 
house on Seventeenth Street. Then March 
was summoned into conference. He eyed 
askance the fragrant perfecto Elijah forced 
upon him, and shied from Brutus’ eagerness 
to light it. After much verbose preamble 
they got down to brass tacks. 

March listened pop-eyed to their tale of 
woe, puffing great clouds of smoke into the 
room and shaking his head from side to 
side, as though it was too heavy for his long 
thin neck. Finally the collaborated story 
was completed and the professional men 
eagerly awaited March’s decision. It came 
hesitatingly. 

“Tse bettin’ you gen’lemen is all wrong,” 
he declared. 

“‘Mebbe one of us’d be wrong,”’ answered 
Atcherson in a voice as free from a roar 
as his nature permitted, ‘“‘but never both 
on us. Not never both! It jes’ coul’n’t 
happen.” 

“But I been knowin’ Corena 

“So is we; tha’s the trouble.” 

“She must of had some reason fo’ refusin’ 
to quit.” ? : 

“My Gawd! March Clisby, ain’t that 
what we is been tellin’ you fo’ the past 
half a hour? Co’se she is got a reason; an’ 
the reason is us. She ain’t nothin’—on’y 
jes’ a wampire!”’ i 

““An’ you claims to be my frien’s?” 
March’s eyes narrowed. 

““Weis yo’ frien’s.”’ 

“Yet you is wishin’ me onto a woman 
which you says is ruint you both?” 

“You ain’t engage’—neither married.” 

“T—I know that ”” March hesi- 
tated—and was lost. 

Brutus and Elijah opened a verbal bom- 
bardment before which better men than 
March would have fallen. They fairly 
overflowed with persuasive logic. Accord- 
ing to their arguments March Clisby would 
assure himself a private golden throne in 
heaven by this act of charity; he would 
become a benefactor to the human race by 
setting up as an eliminator of vampires. 

“B-b-but,”’ stammered the dazed March, 
coming up for air, “whut is they in it fo’ 
me? ” - . 
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An Evening Treat 


Around the fire at evening-time, 
there is nothing more satisfying 
or surpassingly good than Pen- 
nant Peanuts—the big golden 
kind, whole roasted, free from skins 

and properly salted. 


They are nutritious, too, and you can eat all 
you want. Take them home crisp and fresh 
in the 5c GLASSINE bag with the red pen- 
nant on it, or in the handy family pack- 
ages—pound and 4-pound tins, and 10 
and 6 ounce glasses, 
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Spencerian Pens don’t get on your nerves. 
They’ re just like old friends—they wear well 
and are easy to get along with. It’s the per- 
sonal satisfaction given that. makes the per- 
fect pen. For nearly 60 years 
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Sample pens, ten different bi tear 
Points fine, medium and broad, by mail 

on receipt of ten cents, including a 32 
Page booklet with Fifty. facsimile writ- 
ings, interpreting character,—What 
Your Handwriting Reveals. Spencer- 
ian Pens at all stationers everywhere. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 RENN New York 
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“Oh!” There was a sudden let-down in 
enthusiasm. ‘“‘Sumthin’!’’ answered At- 
cherson vaguely. 

“Whut?” persisted March cannily. 
“*Co’se, pervidin’ I succeeds.” 

The bare mention of success proved the 
open sesame to their wallets. 

“How much you want, March?” 

March Clisby hesitated. He knew these 
men needed his help; yet, understanding 
the soreness of their straits, he hesitated to 
voice his demands. 

“T is a young man,” he opened timidly; 
“an’ I ain’t got nothin’ befo’ me—on’y a 
future.” 

~Yeh! Yeh!” 

“ An’—an’ Well, I was thinkin’ if’n 
I e’n do this heah thing fo’ you gen’lemen 
you-all ought to be willin’ to give me 
another thi’d of the Gol’ Crown Ice-Cream 
Pa’lor, so’s I’d own the cumtrollin’ interes’.”’ 

The price was steep, but not sufficiently 
steep to beget any great amount of hesita- 
tion. The Gold Crown was a good paying 
proposition as such propositions go; but 
both doctors were too well fixed in the 
goods of this world to require the little they 
received as a two-thirds share of its revenue. 

“Tell you whut we’ll do,’”” compromised 
Elijah: ‘'T’morrow mawnin’ we’ll go down 
to Lawyer Artopee Gaillard an’ draw up a 
contrac’ which gives you cumtrol as gene’al 
manager, no matter whut we says, an’ also 
gives you two-thi’ds of the profits s’long’s 
you stay with the business. That gives 
you-all whut you wants an’ pertec’s us 
case’n you ev’ got sore an’ wan’ed to sell us 
out.” 

March Clisby beamed beatifically. He 
extended both hands comprehensively. 
“You is both gen’lemen of the fust water!”’ 
he proclaimed. “‘An’ I is proud to sacerfice 
myse’f on the altar of my frien’ship fo’ 
sech.” 

By noon of the following day Elijah and 
Brutus were all smiles. There was no gain- 
saying the fact that March had no inten- 
tion whatever of shirking his end of the 
bargain. He spent every available minute 
in the immediate vicinity of Miss Clem- 
mins, smirking and smiling ingratiatingly— 
a fish angling for the bait. He brought to 
the reception room—when it was vacant— 
foamy, frothy ice-cream sodas, samples par 
excellence of his own handiwork. 

That night he begged off and, leaving his 
assistant in charge, escorted Miss Clem- 
mins to Champion Moving Picture Theater 
Number Two—Colored Only, where they 
sat tensely through the ninth bloodeurdling 
episode of The Hounding of Hattie. 

During the days that followed March 
intensified his efforts. Nor did Corena 
Clemmins register any violent objections. 
Her attitude toward Brutus and Elijah, 
however, was cold and aloof—much to the 
delight of those gentlemen. She was icily 
professional and stonily distant. The doc- 
tors attributed it all to March’s effective 
work and gave that earnest young man due 
and liberal credit. 

Brutus made two attempts to get back 
into the good graces of Mayola Kye. Both 
times the door was slammed viciously in 
his face. As for Lustisha Atcherson, she 
maintained her menacing attitude of poten- 
tial belligerence. The doctors waited im- 
patiently for concrete developments. And 
the developments were not long in materi- 
alizing. 

Twelve days after the original conversa- 
tion March Clisby drew them into con- 
ference in Brutus’ office. He reclined 
luxuriously in the dentist’s chair, lighted a 
cigarette and made his report. 

“Gen’lemen,” he announced, ‘‘you-all 
shuah did han’ me out a tough job. fi 

“Huh? You ain’t mean 

“T mean I is tried ’suasion an’ ev’ything 
else whut they is to try, an’ ’tain’t no use!” 

“Oh, Lawdy, March, you ain’t quittin’ 
on us, is you?” 

“No-o; not perzac’ly.”’ 

“What you mean—not perzac’ly?”’ 

“They ain’t on’y one way to remove 
Corena away f’um heah.”’ 

“Come which?” 

“Tis got to marry her!” 

Brutus looked at Elijah and Elijah 
looked at Brutus. Their consciences were 
suddenly troublesome. It was plain that 
March had succumbed to the lure of the 
siren, and also patent that the trustful 
young man little understood the halter he 
was calmly proposing to place about his 
own neck. 

“Marry her?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

“But, March, they sho’ly must bé'some 
otheh way.” 


| 


He shook his head in positive neg: 

“T been knowin that gal longer’n 
you has, Doc. An’ w’en she’ S sot on 
she’s sot on it tho’ ough an’ complete, 
ain’t no movin’ her a-tall. An’ if’nIj 
jedge she is sot on remainin’ where sh; 
ontwell she is married.” } 

Brutus sighed. He was a tender-he} 
man and hated to guide his friend ¢} 
slaughter. But his own happiness Mi 
much. He spread his hands wide in ;, 
ture of grudging consent. 

“Well, go ahead an’ marry her.” 

Elijah’ cleared his throat and bobbi} 
head. 

‘Guess you is got to, March.” 

March Clisby unctuously rubbed 
palms of his hands together. > || 

“That brings on mo’ talk SAL 
hesitated modestly. 

6e Which? ” b j 

“A gal like what Corena is—she ) 
gwine stan’ fo’ no six-bits weddin’. i} 
gwine deman’ all the trimmin’ san’a | 
sho’-’nough honeymoon.” 

“Ain’t it the truth?” 

“An’ I cain’t ’ford it.” 

“Oh!” Elijah was beginning to 
light. “We is gave you ’nough ar 
March.” 

“Tf'n tha’s how you feel bout’ 
Doctor Atcherson, I reckon I ain’t g| 
marry her, is I?’”’ March started tor 

Brutus forced the victim back int 
chair. 

“Yes, you is!”’ he grated. . “How || 
this heah swell weddin’ an’ honey 
gwine cos’?” 

The prospective bridegroom set his 1 
at a minimum: 

““Th’ee hund’ed dollars.” : 

“Make it two hund’ed an’ fifty” 

“Th’ee hund’ed is the rock-bottom |; 
an’ I is losin’ money at that, gen’le: 
Remember I is the one got to live wit |i 
all my nachel life.” f 

Elijah sighed ponderously. 

“Bein’ a married man, March, I |} 
sumthin’ ’bout’n whut that means, S| 
lis concerned at, the th’ee hund’edis | 
factory.” He ‘tentatively produce: | 
check book. ‘‘You is shuah she 4 tl 
marry you?” 

“Soht of.” 

“Soon as the ’gagement is public! 
nounce’, March, you gits the th’ee hun} 
We'll write the checks an’ hol’ ’em on| 
then.” : 

“Tha’s easy!” grinned March. 
bettin’ I c’n cash in by to’night.” 

And he did! Immediately on the he | 
the announcement Brutus was Teo| 
once again into the arms of the ad! 
Mayola, now thoroughly contrite fo 
manner in which she had treated him 
for Lustisha, she actually beamed upo 
husband across their dinner table; | 
just before his departure after the evi 
meal she implanted a warm moist kiss | 
his unwilling lips. 

The wedding, which occurred 
weeks later, marked a social epoch. | 
Lustisha Atcherson, who could 
been kept away by a team of 
admitted that the bride present 
oughly entrancing picture. Ma 
intoxicated by the féstive atmos 
bent so far as to kiss the bride. _ 

A large portion of unalloye 
settled upon the shoulders of 
guests. Supreme hilarity hel 
raucous humor ran rampant. 
Alec Champagne’s string-an 
tra furnished an amplitude of 
dance music. Even Elijah A 
lowed a corner of his mantle of ¢ 
slip as he circulated through 
his bellicose basso rising tri 
above the din. 

Finally the midnight hour af 
and the blushing bride retired 
doir to don traveling garb. B 
and Elijah Atcherson corner 
groom in the hallway and p 
envelope into his willing hand. 

“They’s fifty dollars, March. 
an’ above whut we is a’ready g 
You is shuah done yo’ work t 0" 
we wants you to know that we pre 

March was overcome with emo! 

“You is both too good. Doin’ 
done did ain’t nothin’ a-tall fo’ 
fellers like whut you-allis.” |, 

“Humph!” grunted the pessimis 
jah. ‘‘ Jes’ wait ontwell you is been) 
a yeah!” 

Meantime, in the sanctity of | 
the bride had divested herself of 
bridal gown. She stood proudly be 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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HE full, creamy lather of Goblin Soap produces 

wonderful results. It dissolves the most obstinate 
grease and dirt and leaves the skin soft, smooth and 
healthy. It is good for home or office, workshop or garage; 
it is a wholesome, healthful soap; and is especially good 
for children’s play stained hands. 


If your dealer does not have Goblin Soap, please send us 
his name and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 


CUDAHY, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


64 Macauley Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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Now ready —machine-made 
5-gallon water bottle 


“WE have found out that Diamond I bottles really 
are better bottles. 


‘First of all, they are strong—dependable.. They stand 
the racket of shipping better, they go through the 
handling they get in our own plant—washing, filling 
and packing—more successfully. 


“On top of that, they are more accurate in capacity; 
and their uniform corkage is another benefit. 


‘‘Besides, they are attractive bottles—a credit to any 
product. They speak well for us with jobbers, retailers 
and consumers. 


‘‘We’ve got to look upon bottles as an investment— 
and the record of Diamond I bottles proves them to be 
a profitable investment for us. 


Branches East 


of the Mississippi “Look for the ‘Diamond I’ 


TRADE 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 
Peoria 
Louisville 
Cincinnati 
Atlanta 
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Mio. get better bottles 
Wwe 0b decidedon == 
for these reasons:” 


“FURTHERMORE, the company behind Diamond I 


Illinois Glass Company 


Better bottle makers since 1873 


General Offices, Alton, Ill. 


bottles means a lot to us. 


‘The [llinois Glass Company has the facilities, the 
ability and the intelligence in its organization to pro- 
duce bottles of superior quality—and has been doing 
that for forty-six years. Fs 


‘“That’s why good business judgment, common sense __ 
and pride in our own product guide us to the choice of 
Diamond I bottles.’’ 2 

t+ ob & + all 


Illinois Glass Company service covers ““everything between the for-_ 
mula and the sale.’’ Bottles, corks, cartons, labels, bottling and 

packing machinery, corrugated fibre and wood shipping cases and — 
products, chemical glassware—all these essentials to better bottling — 
and merchandising are comprised in this service. Consult our 
nearest branch. 4 


on Every Bottle You Buy” 
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nirror in all the pristine glory of 
atin ribbon and fluffy lingerie. 
«me a light tap on the door and it 
copen tentatively. 

[ come in?” 

looked up into the tiny contrite 
fayola Kye. There was no resist- 
itent Mayola. “‘Shuah, Miss Kye! 
10s’ welcome.” 

a entered and stood uncertainly 
1e other woman. 

one you dirt, Corena,”’ she blurted; 


1 impulsively kissed her. 

is all right, Mayola; tha’s jes’ all 
he cast about for 

ny travelin’ boots.” 

her post of honor at the feet of the 

nyola glanced up. 

ok me all of a heap, Corena.” 


i'd, Maine, on the 26th of April, 
is father was a state senator, a 
judge, and at one time a wealthy 
out at his death, when his famous 
yet a lad, left his family little 
yperty. Charles apprenticed him- 
| printer, and served out his time, 
pringfield and then in Boston. In 
ar city he made the acquaintance 
ber, Ben Perley Poore, Halpine, 
‘rs, and tried his hand as a sketch- 
volume edited by Mrs. Partington. 
vy effusions bore the signature of 
’ From the Hub he emigrated to 
; At Toledo, Ohio, he worked as a 
‘and then asa “‘local’’ on a Toledo 
ser. Then he went to Cleveland, 
\ city editor of the Plain Dealer he 
je peculiar vein from which he later 
°30 successfully. 
sobriquet “Artemus Ward” was 
in from the Revolutionary general. 
‘aggested by an actual personality. 
Ajoining town to Cleveland there 
fake charmer who called himself 
| Ward, an ignorant witling or 
i the laughingstock of the country 
Browne’s first communication over 
ature of Artemus Ward purported 
'm this person, and it succeeded so 
itt he kept it up. He widened the 
jon as he progressed. It was not 
ore his sketches began to be copied 
secame a newspaper favorite. He 
1 in Cleveland from 1857 to 1860, 
| was called to New York to take 
lorship of a venture called Vanity 
‘his died soon after, but he did not 
sit. A year later, in the fall of 1861, 
2 his appearance as a lecturer at 
indon, and met with decided en- 
ment. Then he went on tour, 


i to New York, hired a hall and 
i 
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“Which?” 

““Yo’ weddin’—comin’ sudden, like it 
done.”’ 

The bride shook her head. 

“They wa’n’t nothin’ sudden ’bout our 
weddin’.”’ 

“But—but you ain’t hahdly knowed 
March Clisby real well fo’ more’n th’ee or 
fo’ weeks!” 

Corena’s lips expanded into a broad grin. 
The grin became a chuckle, and the chuckle 
a full-blown throaty laugh. 

‘Sho’ now, Mayola—you is plumb wrong 
there! Why, me an’ March Clisby is been 
engage’ sencet even befo’ I went to work fo’ 
the doctors! 

“‘Co’se ’twas a secret ’gagement; but we 
was on’y waitin’ ontwell our feenancial 
affairs looked brighter.” She paused briefly, 
then smiled again. ‘‘An’—believe me, 
Mayola—things is shuah been comin’ 
March’s way right recent!”’ 


LOOKING BACK WARD 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


opened there with ‘‘the show.”’ From that 
time forward all went well. 

The first money he made was applied to 
the purchase of the old family homestead 
in Maine, which he presented to his mother. 
The payments on this being completed, he 
bought himself a little nest on the Hudson, 
meaning to settle down and perhaps to 
marry. But his dreams were not destined 
to be realized. 

Thus, at the outset of a career from 
which much was to be expected, a man 
possessed of rare and original qualities of 
head and heart sank out of the sphere in 
which at that time he was the most promi- 
nent figure. 

There was then no Mark Twain or Bret 
Harte. His rivals were such humorists as 
Orpheus C. Kerr, Nasby, Asa Hartz, The 
Fat Contributor, John Happy, Mrs. Parting- 
ton, Bill Arp, and the like, who are mostly 
forgotten. 

Artemus Ward wrote little, but he made 
good and left his mark. Along with the 
queer John Pheenix his writings survived 
the deluge which followed them. He 
poured out the wine of life in limpid stream 
and was possessed of rare individuality. 
It may be fairly said that he did much to 
give permanency and respectability to the 
style of literature of which he was at once 
a brilliant illustrator and illustration. His 
was a short life indeed, though a merry one, 
and a sad death. In a strange land, yet 
surrounded by admiring friends, about to 
reach the coveted independence he had 
looked forward to so long, he sank to rest, 
his dust mingling with that of the great 
Thomas Hood, alongside of whom he was 
laid in Kensal Green. ’ 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
reminiscences by Colonel Watterson. The fifth will 
appear in an early issue. 
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merit your decided preference because they give 
you the utmost in garter comfort and service. 
You can choose from styles at 


35¢ to J5¢ 


thoroughly confident that each grade represents 
the best value obtainable at the price you pay. 


Imitations, at any price, cost you too much. 
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B e S r that you don’t confuse the Monroe with 
u e machines that simply add. The Monroe 


will do al/ your figure work—not only addition, but multiplication, 
division and subtraction as easily as other machines add. And 
“it will show you as you go” that your answer is correct. 


No special training needed 
—it allows anyone in your 
office to handle your pay- 
rolls, invoice extensions, 
percentages, formulae, cost 
work, etc. 


Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company : 
Woolworth Building, New York 
(Check item desired) 
Send the Monroe Book of 
Facts and information how 
your machine will save time on 
our figure work. 
Give us a demonstration in 
our own Office. 
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Da-cote consists of the 
finest Murphy Varnish 
and best pigments 
ground to the smooth- 
ness of cream. It flows 
on so evenly that 
no brush marks show. 
It dries over night. 


Let us send you the 
name of a merchant 
who sells Da-cote, and 
book of colors, which 
will aid your selection. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Don’t sell your car 
’til you’re proud of it 


echanically, a car ought to be a 
good performer for two or three 
years at least, if properly handled. 


But if it /oks like junk, it will fetch 
junk prices. Perhaps the only reason 
you think of selling it is because it 
needs about two dollars worth of Da- 
cote Motor Car Enamel. 


Would you enjoy much self-respect in clothes 
you had worn for two years, day and night, in 
mud, rain and dust? —Then how can you take 
real pleasure inacar that badly needsa new dress? 


Go to a professional painter if you can spare 
the car for a couple of weeks. His fine work 
is worth all it costs. 


But a Da-cote finish, applied by 
yourself some afternoon, will please 
You'll be proud 
of the job and proud of the car. 
It will sell for a good price if you 
are willing to part with it. 


you immensely. 
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the bonds and their numbers. The leaves 
of his own canvas-covered book which con- 
tained a like record he cut out and burned. 
So there was nothing left by which the 
bonds could be identified. That was vital, 
for each bond bore a number on the bond 
itself and one on each of its interest cou- 
pons. If a coupon bearing a number con- 
cerning which warning had been given 
were presented for payment to the county 
treasury or the city treasury it could be 
traced back to its owner through the bank 
in which it had been deposited. But there 
was now no way of tracing Kluge’s bonds. 

The murder created its due sensation, 
but there was not the slightest clew point- 
ing to the murderer. As to how the long- 
sealed street door came to be open and the 
dog came to be chained the police specu- 
lated at random. Knowing the miser’s 
deeply suspicious habits they were loath to 
believe that he had voluntarily admitted 
anyone to the premises. Yet someone per- 
fectly familiar with the premises and know- 
ing where the bonds were concealed had 
gained admittance. 

Rather naturally the police constructed 
a theory that implicated the dead man’s 
sister. But investigation at once showed 
beyond doubt that she had been in the 
Wisconsin village all the time, and the 
shock of the murder sent her to bed so ill 
that she could not even come to the uncere- 
monious funeral, which the public authori- 
ties directed, as there was nobody else to 
give a direction. This left the police at a 
loss. They would as soon have thought of 
suspecting the mayor himself as H. Led- 
erer—who, as a matter of fact, was person- 
ally quite unknown to the mayor. 

Yet H. Lederer could not be at ease. 
That great shock which descended upon 
him when he first stood at the street door 
after the murder left an incurable wound. 
When he had thought it all out so carefully, 
why should he have bolted away without 
securing that vitally important book con- 
taining the numbers of the bonds? And he 
hadn’t done it at all as he had planned— 
using the chance poker instead of the imple- 
ment in his bag. Why should his brains 
have failed him in the most crucial moment 
of all his existence? He had risked his life 
upon an implement that gave way in his 
hands. That was the incurable wound. He 
could not make sure of himself. He thought 
it all over and over and over again, striving 
to recall every step and motion. Had he 
blundered anywhere? Once sweat broke 
out on his forehead at the thought that he 
might have bespattered himself with the 
corn meal. Somebody in the station might 
have noticed it on his wet overcoat. He 
might have gone home in the street car 
that way. He strove to remember exactly 
how he had emptied out the meal—whether 
a dust of it had risen and flown about. But 
he could not remember that. 

Still the days went by—six of them. 

Then he was visited by a brace of burly 
detectives. The police, of course, were seek- 
ing clews to the miser’s wealth. They had 
finally induced Miss Kluge—who was very 
ill and who shared Tilly Street’s very ill 
opinion of the police—to divulge that her 
brother had bought his bonds of H. Led- 
erer. The detectives wanted a description 
of the bonds. Lederer had rather expected 
that. He explained with unwonted bland- 
ness that he had no description of them. 
Kluge, he said, had never kept an account 
at the bank—had merely appeared there 
from time to time, bought a few bonds, 
paid cash for them and carried them away. 
So the banker had kept no record what- 
ever; he had supposed Kluge would do 
that. The detectives went away disap- 
pointed, leaving Lederer comforted by the 
thought that he had triumphantly passed 
the only ordeal in sight. 

A fortnight went by without a ripple on 
the surface of the waters. Then he was 
further comforted by news in his evening 
paper that Miss Kluge had departed this 
life at the Wisconsin village. 

He waited another fortnight to see 
whether that event would start an inimical 
ripple; but it did not, and by that time the 
busy city was well in the way of forgetting 
the tragedy of Tilly Street. All the while 
Kluge’s bonds lay in Lederer’s private safe. 
That troubled him. Also, the affairs of his 
bank were in as precarious a state as ever. 
So he began disposing of the bonds—very 
cautiously, selling seven of them to one 
bank, eight to another bank, five tone 


‘tained the numbers of Kluge’s | 


March 


broker and five to another. H, 
time about it. Two weeks pa 
the last of the bonds was safe 
hands and his bank, repleni 
proceeds of the bonds, was in a. 
to defy all assaults. Alone in } 
he grinned feverishly, disclosin 
preserved teeth. ~ 

The next afternoon a young wo 
a young man presented them 
office door, the young woman ir 
Lederer would have judged h 
twenty-five or twenty-six. She 
very tall, and slim and had 
eyes. Probably one would not 
whether she was pretty or not 
have thought she was ni 
glancing her over on the stre 
have rather banked on her to< 
of womanly constancy and 
was Lederer’s reaction to her 
hat were neat, but the experi 
clothes man wouldn’t have of 
than five dollars for them. One 
retail price was always his 
ments in the best of condition. — 

The young man seemed | 
and was tall and lank, with tk 
of a shy, awkward, dreamy s 
He took off his hat on app 
door. Three dollars would ha’ 
erer’s limit, in the old days, 
garments. 

“Mr. Lederer?” the young 
quired. a 

The banker merely gave an ind 
nod. 

Standing at the threshold, w. 
asked in, the young woman explaii 
am Mrs. Pearsoll. This is m 
Probably you don’t know; b 
Kluge was my aunt—my mo 
sister. She told us to come to you. 

So that was who they were! 
erer’s indifferent mental attitu 
changed. He invited them in, 
Pearsoll to a seat at the desk; 
husband to close the door be 
called his attention to a vacant 

Seated at the time-stained 
brown eyes fixed seriously on 
face, speaking in a sweet voice 
youth and spring in the grim 
young woman explained that ' 
come down to the city to see 
heritance. They had cons‘ 
who had been recommended 
found what steps it was necessary 
But Aunt Katrina had said the 
sult nobody but Mr. Lederer 
bonds. Aunt Katrina was very si 
of lawyers and of the police. 
they must go to no one except 
She had thought Mr. Lederer 
them recover the securities. 
them a paper containing a deseri 
bonds, with injunctions to plac 
Mr. Lederer’s hands. 

From her hand bag she drew 
velope and from that extra 
sheet of paper, which she g: 
banker. He saw at a glance 


‘© 


county bonds on one side, city bon 
other—set down in Kluge’s hai 
Evidently the landlord had given 
sister before she left for Wiscons 
thought upon which the ba 
reckoned. With this sheet, 
bonds was merely a matter of ti 

In spite of himself Lede: 
trembled as they held the pap 
good thing you brought it to m 
“T’ll see to it for you.” He wet 
with his tongue, bent toward h 
ered his voice: ‘‘We got to b 
There was something queer ab 
over there.””’ He nodded in 
direction of Tilly Street. “T 
lieutenant—he had an appoini 
Kluge. He says he went up the 
pushed the door open and foun 
dead. Nobody downstairs ha 
sound. The dog hadn’t barked 
police say they found the street doc 
the bars all taken off. They say 
must have come in that way. 
should Kluge have taken the b 
door? Why should the dog be chai 
only he was always chained up } 
police lieutenant came? Somethi 
about it. In Chicago a man don 
such things—don’t dare whispe 
lice can do anything. I advise 
careful.” 


(Concluded on Page 49) 
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** Sleeve -Valve, the Ae that Always Runs” 


HE Willys-Knight sleeve-valve motor 
is so ungrudging and unflagging in 
a, 1ts performance that it has come to 
be known as fhe motor that always runs. 
Nothing our salesmen can say about the car 
can be as convincing as the statements of 
its owners. ‘The man who has driven a 
Willys-Knight car thousands of miles be- 
comes so enthusiastic over the sleeve-valve 
motor that he rarely ever is content until 
he prevails upon his friends to profit by his 
experience. ‘This staunch allegiance of 
Willys-Knight owners has given rise to the 
expression—*Once a Willys-Knight owner 
always a Willys-Knight owner.”’ 
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_ (Concluded from Page 46) 

{ding toward her, his dark eves boring 

face, he had spoken rapidly, in a kind 

Icy half whisper, with a bad breath. It 
goressive, something as though he 

slutehing her. She had to exert her- 

» keep from shrinking back. 

} know,” she murmured. ‘That’s 

‘Aunt Katrina thought. She told us to 


: to you—nobody else.’ A line ap- 


ss a horrible place!” she flung out in 
indignation. “Those horrible things 
‘here!”’ She, too, nodded in the general 
‘ion of Tilly Street and affirmed with 
“We're going to have every one of 
:terrible houses pulled down! Every 
them!” 

:jdea was so novel to Lederer that it 
iim a moment to grasp it. His con- 
ive instincts rose in protest automat- 
Besides, he had perceived that it 
very necessary for him to retain the 
ence of this nice little person from the 
msin village; and he could save her 
a shocking folly. So he expostulated 
ily. At present the Tilly Street prop- 
rought in a very good income. There 
0 possible use for it except the use to 
it was then devoted. If she pulled 
the houses she would have only the 
and on her hands, eating her up with 
for people were not making improve- 
} on realty in that neighborhood. 
/ was no inducement for them to. 

| listened to him in astonishment, 
| still showed in her wide eyes and in 
dice when she replied: ‘‘Why, we’re 
people, Mr. Lederer. My husband’s 
2ss hasn’t been doing as well as we ex- 
il. We’re anxious enough to get 
iy, goodness knows.” She hesitated a 
d the line reappeared in her forehead. 
in’t know how we're going to get the 


She paled slightly and sort of gath- 
aerself like one about to plunge into 
ater. “‘Far as I can see, I might just 
ill go over there myself.”’ 

d the lank young husband—who had 
eaning forward listening in surprise to 
sderer’s expostulation—put in with a 
# amiable incredulity, as though the 
sr had been proposing that they blow 
1e city hall: ‘‘Why, of course, Mr. 
‘er, we couldn’t do that!” 

lerer perceived that he was in the 
face of a strange but fixed rural aber- 
h; something beyond the reach of 
o—like Moxy Groat, whom nothing in 
‘orld could induce to ride on a street 
1rough the tunnel under the river. It 
1d him, because it dashed the atmos- 
of confidence he had been striving to 
2. He shrugged his shoulders and 
ibled ‘‘ Well, if you’ve made up your 
is to it,’ and began speaking of the 


‘would take steps, he said, to trace 
—very cautiously. It would take time 
jatience—above all, profound secrecy, 
ae police had their spies everywhere. 
oped to be able to recover some of 
, at least—in time. They must leave it 
‘him. It was a good. thing that they 
the numbers of the bonds and that 
had come to him. Before their eyes as 
tished speaking he folded the sheet, 
ced it in the envelope and put the 
‘ope in his breast pocket— prepared to 


of a railroad wreck might. 
‘s rose. A narrow shave, but he had 
hered it! He took the sheet out of his 
et, looked at it and exulted. It was a 


ily made their way down to unfamiliar 
alle Street and turned north. Often 
spent half hours or whole hours to- 
+r in silence, for she would be thinking 
mething very concrete and very near 
ind, such as fashioning a two-year-old 
out of an older garment, while he 
id be thinking of something rather ab- 
it and far off. 

esently she looked up at him and re- 
ed abruptly, with a trace of astonish- 
©: “What a rotten old man! He 
ed us to keep those places! Didn’t he 
you the creeps anyway? He did me!” 


THE SATURDAY 


And half absently, with an indulgent 
smile for her fervor, the young man re- 
plied: ‘‘He did look sort of spidery.”’ 

She had a great deal to think about— 
getting her mother down there to claim the 
inheritance, for the lawyer had said that 
would be best; and about how they could 
find the money for the cost of the court pro- 
ceedings; and whether it would be worth 
while to find it if they were only going to 
have some vacant land on their hands eat- 
ing them up with taxes. First and last, 
there was much to be thought about. 

And some of her thinking came to this— 
as they sat the next forenoon in their small 
and shabby bedroom at the inexpensive 
hotel to which a townsman in Wisconsin 
had recommended them: ‘‘ Walter, I don’t 
care what anybody says, I like that lawyer! 
I know he’s a good man! I just know he is. 
And I don’t like Lederer—old reprobate! 
He wanted us to keep those horrible places. 
A good man wouldn’t have done that. I bet 
he’s an old shark and skinflint. He looks it. 
If Aunt Katrina hadn’t said so I wouldn’t 
trust him the length of my nose. I don’t be- 
lieve Aunt Katrina was anybody to judge, 
anyhow. Would you trust a man who 
talked the way he did about those dives— 
and looks the way he does?” 

It was an idea that had never occurred to 
her husband, he had so many pleasanter 
ideas to think about. Being thus directly 
challenged he did consider it—to this 
effect: ‘“‘Why, he did talk like an old rep- 
robate, Kate—that’s a fact. But Aunt 
Katrina knew more about it than we 
do. . . . I don’t see as there’s anything 
in particular we can do about it.”’ 

*“All the same,” Mrs. Pearsoll replied 
firmly, ‘‘I’m going back to the lawyer. He 
understood us when we talked about those 
houses, and Lederer didn’t. I’m going to 
the lawyer.”’ 

Which she did. So that afternoon as 
Lederer, about to leave the bank, unfolded 
the last edition of his evening newspaper 
his eye was at once caught by this headline: 


KLUGE’S STOLEN BONDS 


The article beneath said that John Ham- 
den, attorney, acting on behalf of the dead 
miser’s heirs-at-law, had come into posses- 
sion of a list giving the numbers of the 
bonds stolen from the murdered landlord of 
Tilly Street, which numbers were therewith 
published, so that any persons who had 
purchased county or city bonds since the 
date of the murder, or to whom county or 
city bonds were offered for sale, might com- 
pare their numbers with those published 
in the newspaper and so give a clew to the 
murderer. The numbers, it said, had been 
posted with the county and city treasurers, 
so the bonds could be traced when the cou- 
pons were presented for payment. 

There the numbers were in plain black 
type. It might be a day or it might be a 
fortnight before all the various persons to 
whom Lederer had sold the bonds would 
check them up and discover that they came 
from Kluge’s hoard. But it would be only a 
day before some of them would do that 
checking and so start the skein to unravel- 
ing. If he escaped hanging the purchasers 
of the stolen bonds would demand their 
money back and he would be ruined. 

As dusk was thickening to dark that eve- 
ning H. Lederer went rapidly down a crazy 
stairway at the abutment of a bridge over 
the river—went down very much as he had 
descended the dark stairs to the Tilly 
Street door. Having gained the water’s 
edge he stepped out on a timber six inches 
above it and threw himself in. He hadn’t 
supposed it would be so cold or the current 
so swift. The greasy water gave off a nox- 
ious smell. Being cumbered with an over- 
coat he came up only once. 

About that time little Mrs. Pearsoll was 
sitting in the bedroom of the inexpensive 
hotel, her hands clasped in her lap, gazing 
down at the strange city street below. She 
looked round and exclaimed to her hus- 
band—with a kind of wondering, joyous, 
doubting lilt in her voice: 

“Oh, Walter! Do yousuppose we might — 
sometime—get all that money? Or any of 
it—only a quarter! So we wouldn’t have to 
worry—and you could give all your time to 
writing? Do you really suppose we might ?”’ 

For the lawyer had said he could recover 
every bond for them as soon as the bonds 
could be traced. It had been just her own 
prudent little notion that she ought to make 
a copy of the list that her Aunt Katrina 
had given her; one list might get lost. And 
being sensible of her own lack of experience 
she would have trusted Lederer but for what 
he said about the Tilly Street habitations. 
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BEARS LELESIMAKER'S 
NAME 


The CROSSETT SHOES carry the 
CROSSETT name branded on the soles. 
This name assures all that you can look 
for in a shoe, fine- wearing qualities, 
handsomeness, comfort. 


The strict care in maintaining quality 
during trying times has made the 
CROSSETT name more looked for than 
ever by wearers and responsible shoe 
dealers. 


Look up the dealer nearest you who 


sells CROSSETT SHOES. 
CROSSETT SHOES are made for both 


men and women, a dealer in most 
every town. 


Lewis A. Crossett, Inc., Makers 
North Abington, Mass. 
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TRADE MARK 


REG. yg PATIO E. 


The Hosiery 
of Sustained 
Reputation 


There is such pride of . 


craftsmanship goes into 
| every pair of Monito Ho- 
siery that the established 
/ standard of its superiority 
varies only toreach a high- 
7 er degree of perfection, 
| developed by experience. 


The flawless thread, the 
| shapely fit and the con- 
7 summate comfort are con- 


spicuous features alike of # 


| the sturdy lisles, the at- 
1 tractive combination of 
j silk and lisle and the 
; dainty silks, for 


Men and 


Women 
} Whether at 30c or $3.00 the 
| pair, Monito Hosiery will give 
; full measure of satisfaction. 
| We ask your dealer to guaran- 
| tee them unqualifiedly. 


In all the wanted colors and 
in novelties that good taste will 
approve. 


For Sale in All the 


Best Shops Everywhere 
Made by 


Moorhead Knitting Co., 


Incorporated 


Harrisburg, Penna. 
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Al WOMAN’S WOMAN . 


and gracious at all those awful Prison-Gate 
Mission teas and things—I should think 
you’d go mad. I have nothing to do but 
dress myself and order my meals, and Rex 
wanted me to bring a maid back from New 
York to do even that. Yet I am perpetually 
tired—if I have to write a note I have a 
headache, and if anyone calls on me I want 
to ery, cry, ery as soon as they are gone!”’ 

Densie looked at her shrewdly. ‘‘My 
aunt showed me how. to work,” she said; 
“that is the difference.”’ 

“You tried to show me,”’ Sally corrected 
honestly. 

Densie invited her to some meetings for 
the next day, which she refused listlessly. 
She started asking about her father, but 
they became engrossed as to the style of fur 
boas to be worn next winter, so he was for- 
gotten except for Sally’s leaving him a little 

if 


Ga 

“Tell me about Harriet,’’ Densie had 
asked. 

“Same old MHarriet—thinner, paler, 
blacker eyes, keener mind and colder 
heart—more devoted to that idiot Leila, 
who is deceitful, I’m sure—and more care- 
less of everyone else. She bored Rex, so we 
saw little of her.” 
. “And Rex?” 
earnest. 

Sally’s face went white. ‘‘ He is well,” was 
all she answered, ‘‘and very good to me.” 

But after she had left, fairly dragging her 
tired, beautiful self down the stairs and into 
her cab, Densie sat, forgetful of duties and 
honors and engagements. She was wonder- 
ing—no bride has that dead look in her 
eyes without some cause. John had some- 
what the same look. Could Densie explain 
the cause? 


Densie’s voice was very 


MMMIT 


HE war definitely crowded all of Den- 

sie’s other activities aside. She was 
officially given the responsibility to or- 
ganize societies and handle funds, and when 
she left for the New York convention she 
took with her a secretary and traveled in a 
drawing-room, that she might dictate let- 
ters on the journey. Once, during a lull, 
she recalled that other trip to New York, 
when she had timidly obeyed her husband’s 
dictates and become disillusioned as to 
Harriet’s education, besides being snubbed 
conscientiously by the entire convention. 

This time she had said good-by to John 
in her matter-of-fact way, not noticing 
whether or not he responded. The senator 
was to be in New York also; he had made 
Densie promise she would step down from 
her pedestal and play with him some of the 
time. Harriet also expected to be with her 
mother; altogether Densie’s days would be 
crowded to overflowing, and she decided 
she would not wire Kenneth to join her as 
she had halfway promised. Some other 
time she would give up a week and take 
Kenneth to New York, at which time she 
would not speak before a single club or meet 
anyone who would ask her to sign a petition 
or use her influence with such and such a 
personage. 

One other time during the journey she 
recalled her family. A bride had entered 
the car at some small station, rice and roses 
dripping from her in profusion and a nice- 
faced young husband solicitously trying to 
carry all the bags and the bride as well. 
Something about the bridegroom reminded 
her of Dean Laddbarry. Woman fashion 
she could not resist taking a look at the 
bride, a pretty country girl, ill at ease in her 
new gown, but as Densie passed down the 
aisle she smiled at her, a clear lovely smile 
of pure happiness. Densie felt a pang of 
mother envy that this girl’s eyes were such 
joyous things to look upon while Sally’s 
had been tired and haggard and her smile 
nothing but a clumsy mask for overwrought 
nerves and bewildered heart. 

Densie would have been surprised had 
she known what was happening at Sally’s 
apartment at this identical moment. 
Dressed for a country-club tea, at which 
Rex had ordered her to appear, Sally had 
been putting on her gloves when a bell boy 
brought up a card. For a moment she read 


| it without allowing herself to believe the 


name she saw engraved: Dean Laddbarry. 

She read it again, wondering if the boy 
saw how she trembled; then she said she 
would see him. Dropping her gloves on the 
table she stood with her hands outstretched 
waiting for the door to open, 

A tall lantern-jawed man came into the 
fussy little room and seemed to overcrowd 


_hotel until I married and came here. 


(Continued from Page 26) 


it just by his presence. If Sally Plummer 
had changed, so had Dean Laddbarry. 
The boy was gone; he was a strong, sober 


-man, the honest eyes were keen and pierc- 


ing, and his body had developed from 
muscular work until he seemed a stranger 
giant rather than the former slender Dean. 
He wore the unconventional dress of a man 
who is making good and has no time to 
bother with flubdubs. His boots were not 
highly polished and the suit was of gray 
and speckled red, undeniably store bought, 
while his tie was a bit rumpled and its style 
and color nondescript. 

_ He looked at Sally without speaking. As 
Sally was thinking of the change she saw in 
her old boy friend so Dean was thinking 
that he had-left Sally Plummer a beautiful 
frivolous girl and he found her a tired yet 
beautiful woman. Her gown of pink satin 
with bands of black fox and the French hat 
of jet emphasized the impression. It seemed 
as if she were ‘‘too tired way inside” to 
bother wearing such gowns and hats and 
doing them justice; as if she would rather 
be in some simple white thing, free to wan- 
der off to a garden nook and sit watching 
growing quiet things, and rest. He noted 
the rings, the bracelet watch, the collar of 
pearls, the corsage of orchids. 

Then he said slowly: ‘“‘ Well, Sally, has it 
made you happy?” 

She did not answer. It seemed as if she 
were momentarily hypnotized and could 
not stop staring at this rugged out-of-door 
man who had looked deep into her heart 
and read its secret. 

“Won’t you sit down?”’ she asked pres- 


ently. : 

He straddled a frivolous gold chair, lean- 
ing his arms across the back of it and 
watching her carefully. ‘“‘I'!came East on 
business; I’m only here two days. I went 
to your father’s store.’’ He paused to think 
of the great change he had found in The 
eS Rule Tea Store with the beaproned 
clerk. 

“He said you were married to Rex. I 
would not have hunted you up, only your 
mother was out of town and Ken not to be 
found. I couldn’t go away without seeing 
some of you, so here I am; and how are my 
chances for a real welcome?”’ 

“‘T see,’’ Sally answered dully. ‘You 
look well—and happy,” she added timidly. 

Dean’s eyes kept staring at her without 
mercy. “ Whata ghastly change!” he mur- 
mured. 

“Stop!”’ She tilted her head in charac- 
teristic defiance. “‘ What right have you to 
come and tell me any such thing? If— 
my—my husband ”? She tried to say 
the words with joyous assurance of her 
husband, but it was a miserable failure. 
Her head drooped. 

“T have the right of someone who has 
loved you a good many years; and that’s a 
right no one can take away from me. How 
you have changed; you seem to me just to 
be making yourself keep up the game. It 
isn’t the real you, Sally. Pal, don’t you 
remember how you used to tell me every- 
thing good or bad—can’t you tell me again? 
Can’t you trust me? Tell me what is 
bothering. I’ll bethreethousand milesaway 
from you within a few days—lI’ll never 
come back, it is likely. Sometimes it’s a 
relief to talk; want to?” 

Her lips quivered. ‘‘Don’t make me 
hate myself any more,”’ she begged. ‘‘There 
is nothing to tell—nothing that is anyone’s 
concern but mine. Please let us talk about 
the West and your work, anything but my 
own wretched self. Oh, I cannot bear it!”’ 
She struck the palms of her hands together 
sharply. : 

“Have you told your mother?” he in- 
sisted. 

Sally smiled. “You have not seen 
mummy, so you can’t understand. Only 
standing committees tell mummy things; or 
the senator, or the President, or—I can’t 
make you realize how changed it all is. 
Mummy lives for herself, Dean, not for her 
family. She isn’t a woman’s woman any 
more.” 

“So I surmised. And the home?” 

“We have no home. We lived at the 
Rex 
hates a home. I would not know how to 
manage one if I had it. A home is quite 
impossible for any of us.’”’ And she laughed 
so shrilly that Dean’s nerves began to assert 
themselves. 

“What made him finally marry you?” 
he asked brutally. 


s 
Sally started to her feet. “IT will no 
listen to you—an intruding stranger!” _ 

Dean rose and grasped her hands ae 
strong kindly ones. “I always loved you 
Sally Plummer, and I always will, 7, 
fight your husband for you now if he wou), 
fight—but he’s a coward. I’ve had to stan) 
by and see you pass me up and let you; 
be a slave to that cad. I had to go awa) 
with no promise of you, no ince > ti 
make me make good—and yet Im 
anyway, because I stole you in my th 
and had you for my incentive. Yes, | 
just that. I couldn’t have stood 
hadn’t let myself pretend that yo 
that some day I could come back 
to yousay ‘Yes.’ It wasn’t such 
to do, was it, Sally darling? Look 
not away from me. There, don’t a 
it could be worse. If you had f 
how to cry—that would be a di 
hopeless. Let me hold your han 
minute while I finish. Shall we 
together?”’ 

Like a child she let him lead 
little téte-a-téte, her hands clinging 

“TI wanted to come back, Sally, 2 
if you would still say ‘No.’ I hadn’ 
of the marriage, for I’m rather out 
way of civilization and your mother 
write me any more. I came here 
dreams might come true. I found 


who really know you both, ask you 
me why you married him—you wre 
lovely woman.”’ 
The grip on her hands tightened. 
“Tf I could tell anyone, Dean, it would | 
you,” she answered. ‘I married him be 
cause all my starved woman’s heart wantet 
the revenge, the satisfaction of marryii 
him after the wasted years—and I lo 
him. Not as I once loved him, but with th 
same infatuated blindness by which he w 
me. I was happy to marry him. But 
thought of you, Dean, many times. Od 
wasn’t it? And so—and now—oh, I 
not go on!” Such a look of terror cam 
into her face that Dean dropped her hand. 
as he bent closer to peer into her eyes. 
“Tell me, Sally. Tl do anything you 
say. I’ll forget the word discretion; | 
remember it—just as you like. Tell 
shall I carry you off like a bandit9ale 
come—tell me? I’ll fight him like a man— 
I'll ——” He had forgotten himself, for h 
was holding her in his strong tender arms. 
She let her cheek rest on his shoulde 
while she sobbed ‘‘ Dean—oh, mummy!’ 
in some unexplained anguish of the soul 
“Let me alone; it is too late—too late 
but I did not know. I did not dream.” _ 
Then she broke away from him and 
walked to the window, trying to composé 
herself. Dean stood back, abashed, re 
membering that after all Sally was anothet 
man’s wife. After years of loyal and unre 
turned love, tempered only by his stolen 
dreams, the truth had crashed in relent- 
lessly and for all time. Whatever the re 
it was Sally’s—Sally Humberstone’s, to be 
exact. . 
“I’m sorry I’ve stirred all this up,” 4 
said gently. ‘“‘I didn’t mean to when 
came in. Only I’ve loved you so 
Sally, I always hoped you’d care some 
“T know.” Sally was her old tir 
poised self. ‘‘I understand.” SI 
and faced him. 


crossed her face. 
anyone you could love?” é 

“No one, Sally—for you see I lov 
in dreams.’’ He picked up his 
fumbled with it boyishly. 

“You’d make some woman so 
she added wistfully. ‘‘ You must tr 
someone and forget me. I’ve been my 0 
worst enemy, Dean, as well as dis 
ing you.” 

“T’m afraid it will always be Se 
that’s neither here nor there.” He 
ened up with an effort. “I’m sorry 
made a scene. Remember me 1 
won’t you? Your father is chang 
an old man, and yet he really isn 
he? Tell your mother I still reme 
cake and pie.” : 

Sally shook her head. ‘‘If youdo,n 
doesn’t. We’re all changed nov 
Only you seem to be the same. 
me about your work.” 


was such a vigor, such a clean-cu 
way about him and about his pl 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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eae ‘ | \ Y i LV y did Cbiscey Der shing cable Instructions 
y f° do. send trucks equipped only with magneto 
fe ignition to the fighting front in Europe ? 


— 


Acting on orders from General Pershing, 
reliable, efficient magnetos were depended 
upon exclusively for complete ignition 
purposes on Class B Trucks, the standard 
of the U. S. Government. 


This action was decided upon after 
thousands of commercial trucks, equipped 
with DIXIE Magneto ignition only, had 


given supreme satisfaction. 


As standard equipment on Hispano-Suiza 
engines—the airplane of actual fighting 
renown—as well as other airplane engines 
of the U. S. and Allied Governments, 
our AERO type Magneto surpassed 
all previous records for reliability 
and efficiency and won for itself the 
leadership of all ignition systems. 


This AERO type Magneto is a develop- 
ment brought about by the extreme 
needs of wartime service. It can be used 


on any internal combustion engine, thus 
making it possible for every gas engine 
to be equipped with the most reliable 
form of ignition. 


The greater reliability, continued fuel 
economy and heightened power effected 
by the AERO type Magneto, have made 
it the choice of many manufacturers in 
the automotive field to whom low first 
cost is not a primary consideration. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Sumter Division, 1466 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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FLORENCE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Florence, Massachusetts 
Canadian Address: 
425 Coristine Building 
Montreal, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
Sally listened with eager admiration. 
Finally he glanced at the ornate room with 
its smart furnishings and artificial setting, 
a painted parrot on a white-and-red stand 
being the only attempt at a companion. 

“So this is Sally Plummer’s home,” he 
said soberly. ‘‘Oh, I can’t remember you 
here—but as you were back at the Little 
House where we had such good times. 
Good-by, dear. Promise that if you ever 
want or need me you will send.”’ He laid 
an address on the table. 

““Good-by, Dean. Good lueck—and may 
love come to you,”’ she answered unsteadily, 
holding out her hand. 

He took it with a disinterested gesture, 
and then without warning drew her to him 
and kissed her fiercely, whispering, ‘I’m 
not stealing this—it is my right to kiss you 
once. I’ve kissed you so many times in 
dreams. Tell him if you like. I’d like the 
whole world to know.” ; 

Before she could answer he had left the 
room and Sally was alone—the painted par- 
rot,looking over with a mocking expression. 
She took off her hat and went into her bed- 
room. It was impossible to go to the tea, 
even though absence would anger Rex. 
There are limits to endurance. She picked 
up Dean’s card and address and put them 
carefully away. ‘Then she tried to read 
some frivolous story, tossing it aside in de- 
spair. She went to her desk to answer notes, 
but she misspelled words and blotted the 
paper. She began walking up and down 
the room, the parrot staring at her every 
time she made a turn. 

Finally Rex camein. His copper-colored 
face was a trifle flushed and his eyes had a 
look of keen displeasure. 

“‘T waited an hour for you,’’ he began 
without any other greeting. ‘‘Kunice Hunt 
took your place at the tea table. Why 
didn’t you have the grace to let people 
know if you were not going to honor them’ 
with your presence?” 

“‘T meant to come,”’ she said dully. “Iam 
dressed for the thing, as you can see. I had 
a headache. I did not think it necessary to 
telephone.” 

“T explained to you why it was neces- 
sary.’ He hissed the words a trifle; Sally 
had learned this was a forerunner of rage. 
He threw down his coat and hat and came 
toward her, pointing his finger at her with 
meaning. ‘‘See here, young woman, the 
next time I arrange to meet you anywhere 
and you don’t want to come because you’re 
in one of your moods or sulks—you come or 
you let me know! I’m not to be made a 
fool of—not at this stage of the game.” 

“Are we always to go on like this?” 
asked Sally wearily. ‘“‘You are no more 
like the man I first loved than I am like the 
child I once was. I’m tired of it; it is like 
painted films—flat, monotonous. I almost 
get to hate ”” She was about to finish 
the sentence, but she controlled herself. 

“Tt makes no difference what you think— 
just now,” he reminded in a peculiarly soft 
voice. ‘There is every reason in the world 
to make us work together.’”’ He hissed the 
words more loudly. ‘‘See here!”’ 

He drew something from his pocket and 
made her read it. 

She gave a cry of protest. “Stop it— 
stop it—before it is too late! No, I’ll have 
none of it co 

His thin cruel hand took her wrist, the 
nails deliberately cutting into her flesh. 

“Tf you turn on me,” he said with de- 
liberation, the whites of his eyes emphasiz- 
ing their maliciousness, ‘‘I will kill you.” 
Then he dropped her wrist and gave a little 
laugh as he pushed her away. ‘‘Come, let 
us be normal, my dear,” he finished sar- 
donically. ‘I’m sure you’d rather have a 
box coat of sables than a bullet—eh?” 

Sally fled from the room, locking her 
bedroom door and refusing to answer. All 
through the night she sobbed in helpless 
surrender—and thought of Dean Ladd- 
barry’s kiss! 


XXIII 


ENSIE’S New York trip was a distinct 
success. She rode in a motor with 
prominent statesmen in the patriotic pa- 
rade and was given every possible atten- 
tion; her picture was printed in all the 
papers with complimentary headings. 
Harriet marveled at her mother’s suc- 
cess, at her way of dressing, the girlish 
fashion in which she received her attentions 
and compliments. Densie found a greater 
change in her daughter than she had fancied 
could occur. She had rather settled in her 
own mind that Harriet was always to stay 
dark-haired and pale, clever and satisfied 
with impersonal views of life. 


EVENING POST 


But she noted a strange restlessness be- 
neath the veneer of content, a nervous 
irritability when work pressed too hard. 
When she ventured to ask the reason for 
this Harriet answered almost rudely that 
it was nothing, and never to bother her 
with such questions again. But after four 
very busy days—with the senator coaxing 
her to play and herself trying to attend to 
her duties and not succumb to tempta- 
tion—Densie understood the reason for 
Harriet’s new manner. 

She was to take dinner with the girls, as 
she called Leila and Harriet, and then go 
on to her evening affairs. It was to be the 
one informal dinner she had found time to 
have—even the senator was restricted to 
drives and brief cups of afternoon tea. 

Coming up the apartment-house stairs 
Densie began to reorder her mind. She 
found it necessary to have several mental 
compartments into which certain sets of 
persons and circumstances were placed and 
definitely made to remain. It was the only 
way in which she could successfully carry 
on her various lines of work—and her 
family. The family mental compartment 
corresponded to that one corner of the old- 
style attic that was house-cleaned once a 
year. 

So Densie began to think of Harriet’s 
nervous manner, the almost bitter way in 
which she spoke of even trivial affairs. She 
rang several times before Harriet in an 
unheard-of frowzy state answered, her 
face so white that Densie wondered if 
Harriet might not have weathered through 
some hard illness without writing home. 

“My child’’—she put her hand on her 
shoulder—‘“‘what in the world is wrong 
with you? I shan’t stay for dinner—you 
must go to bed.” 

Harriet jerked away. Now it would be 
hard for a manikin to come to life suddenly 
and show émotion naturally, as flesh-and- 
blood persons have long been accustomed 
to do. The manikin would have to strut 
about, bend awkwardly, speak absurdly 
and have peculiar expressions. So it was 
with Harriet. From the long period of 
repression and impersonal living it was not 
possible for her to express any real sorrow 
in natural fashion. 

“‘Come in, please,” she said sharply; 
“T’ve something to say.” 

Wondering, Densie followed her down 
the hall and into the living room. ‘‘What 
in the world is it, Harriet? I don’t like the 
way you look and act.” 

Harriet gave ashrilllaugh. ‘Don’t you? 
Neither do I.” Her thin pale fingers began 
smoothing her hair. ‘‘I’m sorry not to be 
dressed—rather upset.” She spoke the 
words begrudgingly, as if she hated herself 
for showing how she felt and hated her 
mother for being present to see it. “Leila 
married—she eloped with some silly idiot 
of a student—ten years younger than her- 
self—never liked him—told her so—tried 
to break it up—she lied to me—said she 
never would marry.’ Her fingers kept 
twisting and untwisting a loose strand of 
hair. ‘‘Said she was wedded to work— 
never hinted of what she was going to 
do—worried me a long time—ran off like 
a servant girl—noon to-day. Oh!” 

She gave a strangled cry: of grief and left 
the room. 

Densie followed. “There is nothing to 
go to pieces about,” she said sensibly. ‘“‘If 
Leila wished to marry someone it is her 
affair. There are plenty of other girls to 
room with or keep house—I’d be glad for 
her if she was glad.”’ 

Harriet turned to glare at her mother. 
“Knew you’d not understand,’ she said 
sharply. ‘“‘Wouldn’t you feel the least bit 
knoecked—if she had been your chum all 
along? She ” Then she stopped and 
refrained from the rest of the truth, being 
too much of a thoroughbred. For Leila had 
steadily and deliberately borrowed Har- 
riet’s money with no intention of repaying, 
and she had eloped not only with a boy 
student but with the greater share of Har- 
riet’s. earnings. ; 

“Now, Harriet, please wash your face 
and comb your hair and get some tea.’ 
Densie was annoyed this should have hap- 
pened when she was so busy and needed all 
her strength. “I’m sure I cannot see what 
a terrible tragedy it is. You have lived so 
long alone that you are not used to having 
anyone do anything except just as you 
say i ee oF 

Harriet interrupted her mother with an 
ugly little laugh; merely indicative of her 
nerves, but to Densie it seemed insolence. 

“T want you to let me alone!”’ she ch 


clared, beside herself with anger and grief. 


“T’ll live by myself and never have ano 
friend—don’t worry! I’m through try: 
people. I’m no child to be ordered ahg 
I’m tired.” 

And on the verge of hysterics sh 
mother standing in the bedroom d 
while she vanished into her little 
room. : 

“You need a vacation and ne: 
Densie insisted. “‘When Ame 
the, war, Harriet, you are certain 
France, and you must be fit.” 

Harriet began whistling | 
manikin fashion of showing em 
did not know how really to ery 

“‘T wish you’d stop whistling 
trying to talk.” Densie’s temp 
itself. “‘You ought to live in 
any sensible woman—and for 
sakes, send Leila word that you 
late her! How very silly you ar 
some things!” y 

“Only kept the place up for L 
didn’t have money enough for ; 
Harriet reappeared in the door 
never keep house again—or try 
cent—never! Please go, mi 
talk to anyone who doesn’t un 

Densie gave a sigh of relief 
missal. ‘‘I’m sure you are as ¢ 
lem as your sister once was. 
Kenneth really to rely on.” And 
she deserted the apartment and i 
mistress with alacrity. L 

If she could have seen Kenneth 
moment she might not have felt she : 
rely on him to the extent she had permitte 
herself to believe. He was to take dinner | 
with the Poole family. He was so bu 
turning the pages of Geraldine’s asini 
father’s asinine tenor solos, pretending 
be in ecstasy at the reedy voice informi 
one that the birds would come northa 
that Densie would scarcely have ki 
him for her sensible son. He had bou 
Mrs. Poole and Gerry handsome —— 
and was going to take them all to the 
theater the following night. ; 

Gerry and her mother, evidently satisfied 
with the way things were turning out, waited | 
impatiently until Pater Poole delivered him 
self of the last tip-top note. 

Then Mrs. Poole said compla 
“Kenneth dear, I’m afraid we must 
very plainly to you about our little girl. 

At which Mr. Poole whirled round 
piano stool and pretended to be star 
while Gerry, a swirl of white lace andr 
bons, blushed and said: ‘Oh, mamma, | 
don’t scold Ken. He wanted to tell you. 
We—we’re engaged!” And then she ran 
to her father to hide her head on h 
shoulder. * 

Trembling with terror lest the verdi 
be unfavorable Kenneth tried to say all in 
a moment, that he had brilliant prospe 
and he certainly loved Gerry as no one ha 
ever loved before and always would and 
was not one-tenth good enough for her and 
he hoped they would not think him too 
young and if they would only let him try to 
prove worthy he would be too happy for 
words—or dinner! pa 

“Our little girl is very young he 
began Mrs. Poole in proper fashion, ¢o' 
cealing her inward delight; “yet shi 
to care very deeply—I have always d 
the day when she would choose a stra 
before her papa and mamma.” — 

Kenneth gave way to another prof 
of promises. } 

“T shall not stop true love—no 
how this old heart of mine bleeds, Kenn 
Mrs. Poole asserted nobly. ‘‘ Harol 
have you to say?” 

Mr. Poole turned to the piano 
disengaging Geraldine and played a b 
How Can I Leave Thee— Geraldine loo 
coyly at Kenneth and smiling her en 
agement. Then her father added with 
acteristic dramatic pathos, having 
been a trouper, ‘‘I’ve nothing against 
my boy—only that you have taken 
prize. Cherish her tenderly. Ah, me 
nest is empty.” 

Geraldine sidled across the room té 
her hand in Kenneth’s while they re 
a prolonged and admonitory blessing 
in the evening the Pooles left the 
things alone while they departed to 
their best friends that Gerry was engat 
to Kenneth Plummer and wasn’t she luc 
Everyone knew that Mrs. Densie Plum 
had more prestige than the mayor's 

In unrestrained rapture Kenneth s 
his very soul away in answer to Gerald 
demands that she never keep hov 
live like his mother, have lovely clo 
wear, and that if America went t 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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Let us put our own House in Order’ 


OME seven or eight years ago, a number of manu- 
facturers met for their annual convention ata city in 
the middle west. 

After the usual routine business had been disposed of, 
the meeting drifted into a discussion of labor problems. 
A number of speeches were made, most of them emphasiz- 
ing the word “fight”’; all of them proposing to let some- 
body else do the fighting—either through associations, 
committees or special legislation. The last speaker to 
get to his feet was especially bitter, although it was well 
known that he had been anything but fair in his treat- 
ment of his own men. 

Suddenly, a big, wholesome specimen of a man Jumped 
up. “This is all damn rot,” he said. “It gets us nowhere. 
| happen-to know that three or four of you fellows who 
have done the most talking don’t know the first thing 
about conditions in your own  plants—or 
else you are side-stepping. You can have all 
the meetings and committees you want—I’m 
through. I’m going home to ‘put my own 
house in order’—to make dead sure that my 
superintendents and foremen are as square 
with my men as I want them to be. If every 
man here will take the trouble to find out 
what a.square deal ta his own men means, 
and then see that they get it, we won’t have 


to listen to many more speeches like we have heard here 
today.” 
x * * * 
E went home from this meeting, deeply impressed. 
We looked ourselves squarely in the face—and 
found shortcomings. 

Through an earnest and increasingly successful appli- 
cation of this simple suggestion, in our relations with our 
own people, we have come to have an utter faith in it. It 
has paid us—and by us we mean our men at the forge and 
the hammer; the men who work at their desks and the 
men and women who own our stock. It has paid in 
quality and quantity of product. It has paid in added 
profits. It has paid in daily growing content. 

To all those whose interests lie in Industry, we can 
say with confidence born of experience, that the principle 
of the square deal with your own people, Lased 
upon a thorough knowledge of all conditions 
affecting them, works—and works well. 

If there was a brush big enough, and a hand 
big enough to wield it, we would like to paint 
across the face of the heavens, “Js Our Own 


House in Order?” 


This is the third of a series of articles in this publication. 
On April 19 will appear ‘‘What is a House in Order.”” 
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UNIVERSAL 
Electne Percolator 


No, E9637 7 cup size $12.00 


UNIVERSAL 
Casserole SS 
No. 76298 $5.00 
Others from $4.00 upward = & 


UNIVERSAL 
Bread Maker 
Three Sizes 


UNIVERSAL $2.75 to $4.50 


Coffee Percolator 
No. 476 
Others from $4.25 wen 
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UNIVERSAE- 
4 Heat Electric Guill 
No, E984 $95 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Iron’ 
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Aluminum Hot Water Bottle 
No. 100: 33.50 


UNIVERSAL 
Beane Heating tae 
No, E99: 9.51 


“UNIVERSAL 
Home Needs 
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lectric Toaster 
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UNIVERSAL 
Coffee Urn Set 
Colonial Loving Cup Patt 
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cup size ise 75 
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HOME NEEDS 


Y WITH the dawn of peace comes reconstruction — not 
only commercial and industrial reconstruction but recon- 
struction in the home as well. New furnishings and new 
supplies are needed and tasks perhaps neglected in the 
greater work of winning the war must now be resumed. 


TO the thinking women of America the lessons in 

economy taught by the war are still remembered and still 
"practiced. The thousands who with the aid of “Universal” 
Food Choppers, Bread Makers, Electrical Appliances, etc., 
helped in the great work of Food Conservation will here- 
after turn instinctively to “Universal” Home Needs. 


oP HENsUniverssl’ fine inelodesa variety of household aids 
each one of which is designed to perform in a better and easier 
way some service in the dining room, kitchen or boudowr. 
In the office, factory, school and out of doors “Universal” 
Vacuum Bottles and Lunch Kits serve you appetizing food 
and beverages steaming hot or icy cold as desired. 


NO0 doubt one or more of the “Universal” Home Needs 
are already giving satisfactory service in your home. ‘There 
are probably many others you could use to advantage. With 
food and domestic help scarce and high in price it takes 
but a short time for any “Universal” item to pay for. itself — 
and what comfort they bring into your home. 

Ask your dealer to show you the UNIVERSAL Line next time 


you shop. Every piece is guaranteed to do all we claim for it. 


On sale at Hardware and Housefurnishing Stores. Electric Appliances also 
at Electric Lighting Companies and Electrical Dealers. 


Write for free booklet No. 10. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
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«ld try to get something to do in the 
jor’s office, that he would always love 
sand tell her so once a day, and he would 
> a mustache and begin to wear cloth- 
shoes. 

ensie left New York a few days later 
she had planned, due to extra work. 
bhad lost time trying to deal with Har- 
e only finding herself set aside as com- 
ely as when years ago she had tried to 


. 


vince Harriet of the folly of leading her 


ied, whether or not she lived up to her 
me or a tiny ways beyond it—what was 
juse in ever saving? She also, to Den- 
> disappointment, refused to have the 
itor help her to a better position—that 
 Harriet’s form of a horsehair shirt— 
she told her mother good-by in very 
al fashion, talking glibly of the book 
'was to write on The History of Phi- 


1a good time—you look it.’”’ But her 
3—he could never fail her. 

iven the senator was jealous of Ken- 
1, he had declared. “‘Wait until some 
jmakes Kenneth part his hair in the 
idle and dress like an actor,’”’ he had 
ned; ‘‘then you'll be glad enough to 
ze me about.” 

! ushing, Densie had denied the proph- 
| but the senator had persisted. 

iI can tell by your eyes when that has 
jpened,”’ he said; “and then I shall 
ke the most important speech of my 
ble life.” 

h her heart Densie knew she would be 
to listen. She wondered, just at the 
e the senator was telling her this, and 
h against her inclination to wonder, as 
lvyhat John had been doing during her 
pnce. Her mental compartments did 
always work according to her desire! 


RXXIV 


ENNETH met his mother at the train; 
he could scarcely wait until the greet- 
were over and they were in a whirling 
to confide: “‘ Mummy, Gerry Poole has 
ped fe marry me and I’m the happiest 
ip alive!”’. 


The news did not impress her as 
ous. 
My dear boy, when your mother was 
e did you have to get into mischief? 
babes in the woods.”’ She put her hand 
his affectionately. 
I’ve spoken to her father and mother,” 
meth insisted, ‘‘and they are willing to 
Gerry to me. It rather knocks the 
t Point plan, because four-year en- 
ements are not the thing. I knew you’d 
erstand. Gerry wants to be married 
a. You tell the senator. I’m going into 
iness as soon as I find an opening.” 
did not add the rest of the truth—that 
aldine dreaded America’s advent into 
war and Kenneth’s possible enlistment. 
Yensie frowned. ‘‘I don’t want to be 
proverbial ogre in fairy tales, but I 
not approve this. All very well for you 
e engaged—but I want my boy to go to 
st Point as we planned. It is a greater 
ortunity than to marry Geraldine 
le,”’ she said rather hastily. 
t this Kenneth took exception. “I’m 
‘id you think of love last, mummy. You 
et I love Geraldine and she loves me. 
are not going to let any stupid career 
ik through to spoil happiness. I can be 
-as much use in the world in business 
n the Army.” 
But when we enter this war?’”’ Densie 
zested gravely. _ 
Then J’ll talk to Gerry and make her 
that I must go. Of course, I’d go!’’ he 
ed almost angrily. “‘You didn’t think 
try to hide behind your and Gerry’s 
ts, did you?” 
Not Kenneth.” She patted his hand 
tly. ‘I know you would never shrink 
ao duty. Only it hurts to see the West 
nt commission so lightly given up. 
nk well before you doso. Such chances 
e but seldom,” 
Does a great love come but once?” 
was so serious and so boyish .with the 
‘adbare little mustache and pink-and- 
te complexion that Densie longed to 
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draw him over to her and kiss him regard- 
less of his twenty-one years and the newly 
found love of a lifetime! 

“Darling, you are so young,” she mur- 
mured evasively. “I cannot take it quite 
seriously. Do look about a bit—both you 
and Gerry.” 

‘Well, were you any older?” he retorted. 

Then he paused, for they had just passed 
the Golden Rule store and the driver had 
not been given notice to stop. 

“We'll talk about it later. Bring Gerry 
to me this afternoon. She’s a pretty little 
thing, but has she any brains?” 

Densie took the affair as a joke. She 
could not convince herself otherwise. She 
did not intend Kenneth should marry 
Geraldine Poole, but she was wise enough 


not to forbid his engagement; there were 


far better, more gradual methods, she 
fancied. 

“Oh, she has a wonderful mind!” Kenneth 
championed. ‘‘She can—why, she can— 
well, she’s the dearest girl in town,” he 
ended in self-defense. 

_ They had reached the hotel and he helped 
his mother out and carried in her bags. 
When they were in their rooms Kenneth 
lingered about. 

“Was there anything else, dear?’’ Densie 
was looking at her accumulation of mail. 

“Did you have a perfect blaze of glory? 
I read the accounts.”’ 

“Rather! Everything successful save 
Harriet. She’s a nervous wreck, but she’s 
moved to a hotel and I think it will work 
out splendidly. Harriet never should have 
kept house. Have you seen Sally?” 

“T took dinner with them last night,’ he 
grumbled. “I can’t go Rex. Awful pill! 
Beastly to Sally—that quiet cold sarcasm 
handed to you on a silver platter.” 

Densie dropped her letters. ‘‘ You don’t 
think she is happy?”’ 

Kenneth looked very grave, as a newly 
engaged young man should look when ques- 
tioned on matters of the heart. 

“T’m afraid not; she bucks up pretty 
well. Now I wouldn’t want Gerry to sus- 
pect they were unhappy because she— 
er—well—she might think it sort of runs 
in the family, you know’”—he avoided 
Densie’s eyes—‘‘and she would not marry 
me.” 

Densie coughed discreetly. 

Then Kenneth added: “I’m off to the 
office now, mummy, and it’s jolly you’re 
back. I missed you worlds; and don’t 
worry about my not doing my bit over 
there when the time comes. You know my 
old dream of being a captain!”’ 

Densie smiled. ‘‘My boy, after all.” 
She blew him a kiss. “Bring Gerry for 
tea—good luck, dear.” 

At the four o’clock tea with her future 
daughter-in-law Densie felt she was wast- 
ing a precious hour with this frizzle-haired 
girl in her saintly frock lavishly embroid- 
ered with gold. , Kenneth was the only 
happy person of the trio; with blind mas- 
culine conceit he now felt his women were 
united, and he looked first at Gerry 
with blindly adoring eyes and then with 
proud admiration at his mother, and then 
fell to demolishing the sandwiches with a 
perfectly normal appetite. 

Geraldine regarded Densie as her natural 
foe, though she simpered pretty nothings 
and agreed to everything. She was afraid 
of Mrs. Densie Plummer just as she rather 
envied Mrs. Rex Humberstone and had a 
contempt for Mr. John Plummer. There 
was something about Densie that inspired 
her awe—her dignity, her gowns, her clever 
fashion. of finding out what. one really 
thought no matter what one said. As for 
Densie, she regarded Geraldine as an over- 
dressed wild little American and regretted 
that calf love was necessary in this day and 
age. How much better if Kenneth could 
have fallen prey to some other person—any 
other person, in fact, than this affected crea- 
ture with no ability for real sentiment. 
However, with the approaching war and 
Kenneth’s absence it would all blow over, 
for he would return to find Geraldine some 
other man’s prize, and in youthful disil- 
lusionment he would seek out his mother 
and be set right again. As Densie planned 
it it promised well! 

Geraldine told Kenneth that she was 
afraid of his mother, she was such a stupid 
little thing, and his mother did not want 
him to marry her—making great tearful 
eyes all the while. They were in Geral- 
dine’s home and she felt more at ease than 
in Densie’s little salon. 

“She’s so clever—and I’m not; and 
neither is my mamma. But then, my 

(Continued on Page 57) 


The Law 
of the Garden 


Lend Mother Nature a 


seed that comes from a 
long line of perfect flowers 
or prime, luscious vege- 
tables and she will return 
offspring full of the sweet- 
ness of the moming. But 
cheat her with seeds from 
blighted plants and she 
will measure them back 
to you in plants that bear 
all the ancestral blemish 
—this is the law. 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


are the direct descendants 
of generations of vege- 
tables of exquisite flavor 
and luscious tenderness, of 
flowers famous for beauty 
and fragrance. 


Now is the time to plan to plant. 
Your copy (free) of the beautiful 
1919 Ferry “Seed Annual”’ is wait- 
ing for you. Write today. Ferry 
Seeds are sold by dealers everywhere. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 
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OOK for this tag! 


a sponge —or a bale of sponges! 


Your druggist used to display 
his stock of sponges in the old, green 
wire rack— big and little— tough and 
brittle— good and bad, all piled in to- 
gether. 


You came and “took your 
pick.” Most people chose by size. 
But one smaller sponge that’s right 
will outlast a dozen big, flimsy ones! 


So Rhodes ¢& Company have . 
standardized and graded sponges of 
every size and sort. Now you can 
buy just the right sponge for your 
purpose, certified by our “Colossus 
of Rhodes” trademark and printed 
price to you. 


Abrasives 


Sponges Chamois Cleaners 
Progressive Merchants 


HAVE been quick to appreciate the advantages of ‘‘Colos- 
sus’’ Sponges—standard goods in fast selling case 
assortments or individual wrappers, graded, priced and 
guaranteed by the producer under a trademark known 
throughout the world. We want to tell more dealers 
about our complete plan—write us today. 


The ‘‘Colossus of Rhodes” on Sponges 


Remember this 
“Colossus of Rhodes” trademark! They 
will help you get real value when buying 
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Value in its | e 


James H. Rhodes 


New York 


This 


For Every Purpose 
There’s a 
“Colossus” Sponge 


Colossus Automobile Sponges 
—soft, tough, deep-sea sponges 
for long, hard service. 


Colossus Painters’ and Dec- 
orators’ Sponges—standard 
with the trade. 


Colossus Household Sponges 
—for washing floors, walls, fur- 
niture and windows; cleaning 
about kitchen and bath. 


Colossus Sanitary Bath 
Sponges—bleached as clean as 
sunshine. 


Colossus Face and Baby Bath 


Sponges—a luxury to the skin. 


Colossus Sponges by the Bale 
for every business and industrial 
use. 


full value to every buyer of sponges. ps: 
ables anybody anywhere to get from his dealer 
standard sponges at a standard price. aa 


Chicago. 


Boston 


Wine 
Chic ago 


“Colossus” tag is the sign of © 
It en 


Sponges are not manufac- 
tured —they grow on the ocean’s 
floor. Hundreds of varieties, sizes 
and grades exist. Sponge buying was 
once as difficult and risky as horse 
trading. Now that is past! No more 
guesswork—the “Colossus of Rhodes” 
trademark on a sponge assures you 
the best value that money can Buy. 


A sponge is the most perfect 
instrument the world has produced 
for washing, rubbing and rinsing— 
and for every purpose theres a 
Colossus Sponge! _ 


At leading paint, hardware, 
drug and auto accessory stores. Buy 
by the “Colossus” Tag. 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 


New York 
Cincinnati Cleveland 


To Bale Users 


Rhodes & Company reiterate their long-established policy 
of selling only pure, unadulterated sponges. Every bale of 
“Colossus” Sponges is also Suaranteed for number of pieces, size, kind _ 
and grade... We gladly quote as the Government buys—by the piece 
rather than by weight. Write or telephone our nearest office. 


Is Like the Seu s Mark on 


Sibve 


TRADE MARK 
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sama loves my papa,”’ she ended with an 
g| little laugh. 

i which Kenneth took on his own shoul- 
er the entire blame for it all and said 
ya Densie loved Geraldine and he wor- 
uyd her, nothing short of that, and that 
s ved her father and mother, and his 
sifather and mother were happy—oh, 

i happy, only in a different sort of 

»—-he could not just explain it. 
‘peased somewhat Geraldine secured 
soromise of a silver chain purse like 
’s and then she added coyly: ‘‘You 
i¢ enlist when we go to war, will you, 
eth? Wait until they make you go. 
‘know I’m almost your wife, and that 
as a difference.” 

Tou’d want me to go, wouldn’t you?” 
bgged. ‘‘You’d wait for me if I was 
gin France fighting?” 
sraldine burst into tears. ‘‘I’d lose my 
, I'd worry so! I’d be afraid you’d 
anarm or leg. I’d die if you came back 
one arm! Don’t leave me, Ken! Why, 
1 ot no pay at all if you went and 
ted!” 
3ut it’s duty,” he corrected with a 
eness worthy of older years; “‘and even 
i Gerry, could not make me forget 
‘mething in his manner warned her she 
(trespassed a bit too far. She had only 
‘ed the first romance zone, and her 
as on the lad were fragile and easily 
zered. 

j would be time enough when war was 
“lity. Maybe the old war would be over 
alentine’s Day! It did seem as if one 
« little girl who had never harmed any- 
might claim the diamond ring which 
promised her for a valentine! Even if 
vhole affair with Densie Plummer’s son 
>to naught else—that ring would have 
ge it worth while. 

jensie did not go out in the evening, so 
net her husband as he came into their 
is. He hada way of walking in swiftly as 
})} would prefer not to be seen. There 
‘an eternal shame in his mind in being 
wn as Mrs. Densie Plummer’s hus- 
‘1 and having to take his wife’s checks 
in to the desk in payment. He longed 
hange to some obscure room such as 
_ Hippler and Maude Hatton had once 
_ and there be free to lead his own life 
is own way. 

Oh,” he said’ in customary fashion, 
1 you have a good time?” 

Yes; did you get the newspapers?” 
ensie made no pretense of kissing him. 
was contrasting him with the senator 
he looked at him. 

The boy got them; I saw him reading. 
idn’t bother. I dare say I wouldn’t 
eunderstood whatit wasall about. Were 
going down to dinner?” 

I thought we might have it up here for 
iange; I’m rather fagged.” 

Surely not en famille?” he said, smiling. 
hat an event!” 

lensie telephoned her order without 
ment. “J am sorry we cannot eat 
ther more often.’”” She pushed out a 
1 table to act as the festive board. 
1t we never seem to be interested in the 
e things. Harriet is very run down; 
is moving to ahotel: This Leila married 
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suddenly, and it completely upset her. 
Harriet ought never to have any bosom 
friend, she ought to give her whole self to 
her work.” : 

“Human beings are a nuisance, aren’t 
they—when one Wants a career?” 

John was standing with his back to her, 
watching the gas logs burn dismally. 

“Oh, not that—only certain persons are 
meant for certain things and others change 
after a time and the old régime does not 
appeal to them.” 

Densie felt a certain confused annoyance. 
She wished. she had not suggested the 
little dinner. ‘‘Has Ken told you his great 
secret?” She was anxious to change the 
subject. 

“T’ve guessed it,” John said quietly. 
“No one ever tells me anything. We've 
changed places, you and I, Densie. I un- 
derstand how you felt.” 

Densie was silent. 

“It is Geraldine Poole, isn’t it—that 
flaxen-haired sylph? I’ve seen the hand- 
writing on the wall forsome time. Are they 
engaged?” 

“So Ken says. She is a brainless atom 
and it will never last. This war will make 
a man of him.” 

“Oh; is there going to be a war?” 

“Certainly—and our boy must go.” 

. John drummed on the chairarm. ‘She 
won’t want him to.” This by way of mak- 
ing a remark. 

“That is where the breach will come. 
I’m not worrying. I know him too well. 
It is a trifle annoying, that’s all. Young 
marriages are mistakes.” 

And she watched John open the door to 
the waiter and help him place the dishes on 
the table. 

When they were alone she asked: “‘ What 
do you hear from Sally and Rex? They 
have quite a self-centered life, never taking 
part in anything save society nonsense. 
And do you know how Rex gets his money? 
Their hotel is twice as expensive as ours— 
and they’ve a beautiful new car.” 

John leaned back in his chair, memories 
of the fifteen per week and the white linen 
apron making his voice a bit caustic. ‘‘I’m 
too busy getting rich myself to bother about 
the other fellow,”’ was all he would say. 

Having exhausted their family as a topic 
there came a great lull. Densie was plan- 
ning to-morrow’s schedule, wedging in a 
visit to Sally and one to the Exchange out 
of courtesy, and John was lost in his own 
thoughts. : 

After dinner she excused herself and said 
she would finish her letters, she knew he 
wished to read. 

“Oh, certainly,” John answered for- 
mally; ‘‘I do.” And there was an unusual 
emphasis on the last two words. 

Returning to the salon for an address 
book Densie saw that he was lost in the 
study of some red-cloth book. She won- 
dered what it was, since he did not even 
glance up as she passed through the room. 
The next morning she deliberately hunted 
for it. After a search through his meager 
possessions she.came upon it, massed about 
by a lot of magazines. The book was 
Practical Farming for Beginners, and the 
magazines were all farm and poultry jour- 
nals. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Cleaner Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


That Film Must Go 


Teeth cleaning methods must be 
changed, as every authority knows. 

It is not sufficient to remove food 
debris. A clinging film causes most tooth 
troubles, and that must be combated. 

Stop and think. Mil§llions of people 
brush their teeth twice daily. Yet teeth 
discolor and decay. Tartar forms on 
them, pyorrhea is not prevented. Sta- 
tistics show that tooth troubles are 
alarmingly increasing. 

The reason lies in a film—in that 
slimy film which your tongue reveals. 
It clings to the teeth; it gets into 
crevices, hardens and stays and resists 
the tooth brush. 


That film is what discolors—not the- 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food substances which ferment and form 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

.It is such a germ-breeder that den- 
tists call it ‘“‘bacterial plaque.” And 
germs, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Thus nearly all tooth 
troubles are nowadays traced to that 
film. 

There is where ordinary methods fail. 
Some even tend to make the film more 
resistant to the brush. 

You must use a method to combat 
that film to ever have clean, safe teeth. 


See What Pepsodent Does 


Science has found an efficient way to 
combat that film. There is no question 
about it. Able authorities have proved it 
by many clinical tests. Leading dentists 
everywhere are urging its adoption. And 
anyone can prove it in a week. 


This method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called ‘Pepsodent. We send a 10-Day 
Tube to anyone who asks, and we urge 
you to make this test. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumin- 
ous matter. The object of pepsin is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


Pepsin alone is inert. It must be 
activated, and the usual method is in 
acid harmful to the teeth. That fact for 
long made pepsin seem impossible. 

But science now has found a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. That 
method has made active pepsin possible 
in Pepsodent. 

A new dental era has opened with this 
discovery. Few things have ever aroused 
so much dental enthusiasm. Now we ask 


Day Dentifrice 


you, for your own sake, to see just what 
it does. 

Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See how 
the teeth whiten—how they glisten—as 
the fixed film disappears. 

That means that the great tooth wrecker 
has been conquered. You will never clean 
teeth in the old way when you know that. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 


Dept. 421, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name ES 


(Addressee eee 


A Scientific Product — Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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practice makes you a . fair sho 
_ The: superbly _ rifled barrel of an . 
Iver Johnson spins the bullet on a 
steady axis. It holds'a true course—_ 
hits where the barrel points. A bullet 
_ scarred. by poor rifling wabbics-en0 
over end—hits anywhere. 
_ The Iver Johnson is safe. It can- 
not be fired by accident. Its lightning 
“power responds only to a trigger pull. 
No danger. if. dropped. You can 
“Hammer the Hammer.”’ 
a Unbreakable coil springs never 
-fail—today or in fifty years. 

_ Which do you want to know about 
_--Revolvers, Single- and Double- 
_ barrel Shot Guns, or Bicycles? Richly 
illustrated books free. Learn how to 


_feputation- at basic cost. Address 


‘IVER JOHNSON’S| 
RMS & CYCLE AVORES | 


Fed? River Street 
"FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Ride an Iver 
Johnson Bicycle 
for fun, health, 
profit. Iver 
Johnson Su- 
perior Roadster 
Price, $50. Other 
models, $27.50 
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THE BLOOMING ANGEL 


“Me!” he gasped, wondering if she was 
about to take legal steps to separate him 
from Floss. 

“Your graduation speech. I happened to 
remember an incident in the life of Burke 
which would fit splendidly into your theme. 
It wasn’t in the college library, so I took 
the first train to Chester, what in the 
world’s the matter?” 

When he had partly returned to his 
senses he was aware that she was holding 
him up against the stone lintel of the 
entrance. San Francisco was going round 
and round, and in the confusion of archi- 
tecture, hills, street cars, lawyers—he could 
see her. face, deathly pale, peering at him. 

“What’s wrong? What have you done? 
What 

“Carlotta, haven’t you heard?” he man- 
aged to say; but already he had clenched 
the steel for a blow. 

“T only knew you’d gone away. Your 

mother 

“T’m not coming back. I’m sorry, Car- 
lotta. I’ll never make any speech. That’s 
all over.” 

‘Chester, I can’t understand. You were 
going ahead with everything last week. If 
you think I’ve interfered too much 

“You would have been the making of 
me,” he murmured; ‘‘of me or any other 
man.” 

The heartfelt praise had gone well over 
her tragic head, it seemed, for her face 
tightened and her dark eyes were regarding 
him with a look which was hells deep in 
its scorn. 

“Why aren’t you coming back? What 
have you done?’ 

“Tran away and—got married.” 

She oe just a second. 


“Flerabel Brannon.” 

It was brief and straight to the sharp- 
ened point which he dug into her heart. 

“JT didn’t know—you would go that 
way,’ she told him in the queerest tone in 
the world; and without another word she 
walked down the stone steps. 

Her exit from his life was as somber and 
as proud as the departure of Medea from 
J ason’s unworthy palace. 

peent Ad 


He tried to call after her, but his throat 
was ashes. 


At half past twelve he hunted up the 
expensive Poodle Dog and found Floss 
accusing him out of her brilliant eyes. 

“Do you know what you look like?”’ she 
asked. ‘“‘ You look the way The Lost Chord 
sounds on a jew’s-harp—sort of thin and 
sour. I’ve had a bum morning too. Poor 
Mr. Blink cried when I told him. I hate to 
make a fat man cry. He’s got a sort of 
absorbent complexion, you know—seems 
to take up moisture like a blotter. Aren’t 
you most starved?” 

“T guess so,’ mumbled the happy groom. 
“What about my job?” 

“Oh, yes. I got so sorry for Mr. Blink 
that I nearly forgot to ask him. But it’s all 
settled. Twenty a week to begin with. 
Start work Monday.” 

Aunt Het had been right when she had 
accused Floss of playing a system. 


vi 


T WAS an early morning in June, at about 

the time when Chester came to the 
conclusion that he hated Mr. Blink almost 
as much as he loved the little imp who had 
introduced him to the monster. Dressed 
for the office the budding insurance man 
sat fussing with a soft-boiled egg. Flossie 
never seemed to wake up cross; and at this 
moment she was singing as she pinned on a 
morning cap made last night from an old 
lace handkerchief and rosettes devised from 
scraps of lingerie ribbon. So fresh she 
looked and so blooming and rosy you would 
never have thought that she had anything 
pn mind weightier than the impromptu 
trifle 

For her Goober’s benefit she was butter- 
ing a slice of toast, which she had warmed 
over a patent gas toaster, smuggled in 
under Aunt Het’s very nose. Chester was 
considering his case again. 

“Tt’s that orator who stands in front of 
the Public Library selling soap,” she said 
apropos of nothing. ‘‘He’s been arrest 
again. As though it could bea crime to se 
soap anywhere, even in church.” 

“You had some sort of idea connecte 
with the Public Library, didn’t you?’ 


asked her husband, fishing for a serap of, 
eggshell as though to remove from his life 
an unpleasant memory. 

“Do you feel pretty well, Goober? dont 
of strong and powerful and ready to re. 
ceive?”’ she inquired, handing him oyey 
his toast. 

“Receive what?”’ Floss’ method of at 
tack was making him wary. 

Oh; everything—strokes of lightning 
and things.” 

“You haven’t got me a job selling | soap. 
in front of the library?” he temporized, 

“Old Brutal! You couldn’t ve that— 
you’re not eloquent enough.” 

“Thanks. However, I’m pretty strong 
this morning.’ 

“Huroo! Then I’ve got our future all 
in a wad.”’ 

She went capering over to one of Aunt 
Het’s hermaphrodite bookcases and out of | 
a walnut. drawer she brought a gs of 
paper which looked as though it hates 
torn from Noah’s own notebook, She 
dropped it beside the tray. 

“What’s this?” asked the enamored one, 
trying to look practical, which was im-| 
possible because she had got | 
and was tucking the ends of his n 
into his collar. The scrap of paper, | 
could see, was ruled in blue lines and all 
scribbled over with faded ink. 

“Old Nuisance! That’s my complexion, 2 

“Your which?’ 

He tried to disentangle the arms round | 
his neck, for her complexion was at that’ 
instant in a most unseeable position, its 
round little chin balanced against the top 
of his head. 

“We've got to get rich, Goober,” she 
decided a moment later, as soon as she had 
nestled her complexion into the hollow of 
his shoulder and was in a position to speak 
down his collar. ‘‘We’ve got to make 
millions and squillions so that we can drive 
round town in a golden chariot and show 
the diamond settings in our teeth to the 
poor. The poky old insurance won’t give 
us a decent salary until we’re too old and 
sensible to care about money. _ Besides, 
you'll never succeed in the ins 
business.”’ — 

“Why not, cutie?” 


' 
‘ 


“Because you're not a good enough 
talker.” 

He winced. 6 

“Thanks again,’’ he said. wa 


“You know, Goober, there’s more than 
one woman in the world who can teach'you 
to hit the high places 

Good heavens! How like a burlesque of 
Carlotta’s ideal! 

“T’m not going to let my candy hus 
band play second trombone to any 
not in all this awful great big green w 
the childish innocence of her voice aa 
on. ‘I’m going to make a regular ‘nor- 
mulous hit out of my Goober. I want to 
see my sweetheart’s picture stuck up on 
every billboard all over the universe, And 
I’m the girl that can put it there.” 

“Of course you can. I’m sure you can,” 
he said in the tone of the half convinced. 

“I don’t mean Shakspere or any of those 
mighty uggles. But I can make Goober 80 
great he’ll just pop out of his clothes.” 

“But how about your complexion?” he 
insisted, being ever logical. Her stran 
hold permitted him to peep down at 
scrap of paper whose brownish script odie 
like a recipe for an English plum pud 

“It’s ev-erything,”’ she told him in her 
best baby drawl. 

“Not going on the stage?” 

“Horrid old stage. Nopey, nope I 
wouldn’t just even think of such a t 

“But you can’t take your complexion 
off and sell it.” Which was rather a i 
sally for Chester A. Framm. 

“Now, Cicero! We’ve been mari 
most two months. Where do you thin 
my complexion comes from?” 

The suggestion gave him a shock. Ona 
bureau beyond the bedroom door he caught 
a glimpse of the white jars and frivolous 
bottles whose uses he had never looked into. 
He remembered his mother’s diatribe to the 
effect that the yellow-haired chit paint 
and powdered and smoked cigarettes. 

“All women use cold cream,” he loy 
insisted to the cheek so tightly be 
act his. S 4 

Old Sillicum! , Let 


“Florabel!”’ He spoke it sternly. 
me look at you.” 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Have Defective Teeth — | 
Is Yours One of the Nine? 


NVESTIGATION has proved that 

nine children out of ten in the United 

States have defective teeth. Without 
good teeth, perfect health is not possible. 


Teach your children to realize the value 
of their teeth. Make them know that each 
little tooth is a precious gift which they 
must guard carefully all their lives. 


Poor teeth not only cause intense suffer- 
ing—they not only spoil good looks—but 
they are also the obscure cause of many 
very serious ailments which appear in 
later life. 


Take your children regularly to your 
dentist to make sure that all is well with 
their teeth. It is better judgment and real 
economy—to employ regular dental care 
from the beginning than to have the work 
done expensively in the end? 


Makers of Dental Supplies and Appliances Since 1844 


And night and morning and after meals, 
see that they use a pure, safe dentifrice— 
one free from dangerous drugs and chemi- 
cals — one so smooth and velvety that it 
cleanses the teeth thoroughly without 
scratching the delicate enamel. 


—Such a dentifrice is S. S. White Tooth 
Paste—originally made in 1862 at the request 
of members of the dental profession. It 
does the only thing a good dentifrice can do or 
should be expected to do—keeps the teeth so 
thoroughly clean that decay has little chance 
to attack them. ; 


You owe your child the good-health basis 
of sound teeth. Begin now to establish it 
by the regular use of S. S. White Tooth 
Paste. Deliciously flavored and delightful 
to use. Geta tube today and see how dif- 
ferent it is from all others. 


THE S.S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Factory Behind the Car 


The Home of the Paige Car covers more 


than twelve acres of floor space. It is 
one of the most completely equipped 
plants in the United States and includes 
practically every labor saving device 
known to factory science. 


Here the art of precise manufacturing is 
found in its highest form of development. 
There is no guesswork —no “rule of 
thumb” measurement. Many of the oper- 


ations require one one-thousandth of an 
inch precision and a rigid inspection 
system sees that these standards are 
maintained day in and day out. 


The Paige Car is superbly built. For 
that reason it is a glutton for hard work 
and constant service. 


The Paige Car is superbly designed. For 
that reason it is universally recognized 
as “the Most Beautiful Car in America.” 


PAIGE-DEEROIT MOTORY CAR. COMPANY - 


M arch = 


(Continued from Page 58) 

e stood away for inspection. Mona 
never did a better bit of smiling than 
Florabel Framm as she folded her 
» and useless hands across the fluffy 
, of her peignoir and turned her sweet 
<s slowly—now right, now left. Per- 
in! Does Nature rouge the tea rose 


+ the footpath behind the bleachers— 
cs of asmall child playing in the wind. 
“loss,” he cried, “either you’re a little 
or a great artist.’ 

'ain’t neither of those things,’ she 
ed. ‘I’m a great chemist, that’s 
eam.” 

Tou’re a great something, that’s sure,”’ 
dmitted—and that is about as far as 
jagnosis got in all his married life. 
\ngel Bloom Complexion Cream,’ she 
adon. “‘That’s the name I got for it. 
nvisible, you know—just sort of oozes 
igh the way currant jelly shows under 
‘ped cream.” 

‘Vho ever told you all that?” 

fy grandmother. She was so famous 
er complexion that two or three army 


) down to visit her in Roanoke she told 
ight straight on her deathbed—it was 
t of a deathbed, because she never got 
r ten years, except once when she went 
lorse race—she told me all about Angel 
jm and said it was nev-er, nev-er too 
to begin to be fascinating.” 

nd she wrote it out for you?” 

't’s all down there in her handwriting.” 
‘andmother certainly wrote an obscure 
. After a session of eye strain he man- 
to make out such phrases as “slow 
and ‘‘be sparing. with-suet,’’ which 
ded to him not in. the least complex- 
ie « 
io that’s the idea,” he grunted, not 
cing much about it one way or the 


” 
. 


Tour complexion?’ 

‘an’t you see what a fine ad it would 
»,Goob? I’ve got the loveliest coloring 
merica, on or off the stage. Now that 
’s settled. Well, we’re a corporation— 
‘ramm Complexion Company Ink.” 
Jompany what?” 

nk,” she chimed. “They always stick 
}on corporations to make them sound 
st. I’ve made you president and I’ll 
2cretary, treasurer and general. man- 


Jon’t let’s talk nonsense, darling,” he 
ied her from his lofty height. 
don’t know how,” she replied just as 
gh she meant it. “‘I know you're just 
ng to get down to the insurance. But 
look what I made.” 
lis time she fished under the Bagdad 
of a divan, and the object she pro- 
was three feet long and of limp card- 
d. It was a sorrowful inspection he 
the work of art. He hadn’t thought 
Floss would have the heart to do 
i—and her best, her reverenced, her 
2d photograph! It was the picture 
iad given him on the day of their wed- 
. showing Florabel in an evening gown, 
fair done in a Psyche knot, and with 
Piquant smile on her kissable mouth. 
Nell, what will you be doing next?’’ he 
ned. This of course was an unfair 
ition. 
‘e had pasted the photograph in the 
‘center of the composition and sur- 
ided it with a legend printed out in her 
rmed letters. 


Don’t You LOvE A PEACH? 


lat was the challenge above the photo- 
h, and below: 

CM THE FRAMM COMPLEXION GIRL 
ANGEL BLOOM CREAM DID IT 


TRY ME 50c INSIDE 


. like it all but the ‘Try me. Fifty 
3 inside,’”’ she said, perking her head 
ally. “That sounds too much like sell- 
ekets to typhoid germs. Isn’t it 
durb?” 


3 superbly idiotic,” he groaned. 


hat’s what’s so charming about it. 
I’ve saved sixty dollars out of your 
2s. That’ll pay for the first advertis- 
Then you'll resign from the insurance 


here, Floss!’” Here sounded the 
note of a lover’s quarrel. ‘‘There’s got 


ig 
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to be a limit somewhere. I’m willing to 
drop my ambitions and go into business for 
you; I’m willing to work and slave for you; 
but I’ll be perpetually damned if I’m going 
to let you turn me into a hairdresser.’ 
_ “There’s oodles of money in hairdress- 
ing,” she pointed out quite placidly. “But 
you wouldn’t make such a good one as you 
would before I made you get a haircut.’ 

She was combing her fingers through his 
shorn locks when he prevented her gently 
but firmly and put on his hat. 

“You haven’t even kissed me once,’’ she 
pouted at the door. He paused long enough 
to attend to that. 


Chester took his way toward the Indi- 
visible Life Insurance Company every 
morning with the feelings of a man whom 
someone has pleasantly drugged, then sent 
to slow torment. All through the day he 
was baited along by the idea ‘I’m doing it 
for Floss,’’ and the thought helped speed 
him through the heavy seas of figures which 
were deadly dull to the oratorical mind. 
Sometimes Satan would walk in through 
the prosperous glass-and-mahogany parti- 
tions and remind him of his better self—the 
self which Carlotta, had he chosen, might 
be even now lifting upward, upward to the 
heights where thought is golden and speech 
is inspired. 

Sometimes in the hall Chester would en- 
counter Graham V. Applethwaite, the gen- 
tleman whom Florabel had boiled down to 
Mr. Blink, then discarded. He was aswollen 
old bachelor who rather resembled our 
popular idea of a trust save for the fact that 
his eyes were entirely concealed behind 
plate-glass spectacles. When he met his 
earnest employee, if he saw him at all, he 
would give him a charitable, patronizing 
smile, a smile which crushed. Chester 
hated it. It would be well if all unsuccess- 
ful lovers could adopt toward their victors 
a smile like Mr. Blink’s. 

In his work Chester had no compass 
whereby to guide him.. He merely knew 
that he got through the days and fairly ran 
home to Floss, who always had a program 
arranged ‘for the evening and never al- 
lowed him much time to think.. Sometimes 
they would spend the evening playing poker 
with young things of Floss’. own caliber. 
Floss, who played like a prodigal, usually 
won, which balanced things for him at the 
end of the week. Often they would go to 
the theater with Aunt Het, who always 
bought the tickets and insisted on vaude- 
ville or musical comedy with an occasional 
dash of burlesque; the Spirit World seldom 
interfered with her earthly pleasures. She 
was an incorrigible trifler, was Aunt Het, 
and as such seldom failed to make herself 
amusing. 

But the week following the interview in 
which Floss elected her Chester to the 
presidency of the Framm Complexion Com- 
pany Ink, found little Mrs. Framm disin- 
clined to amusements in the after-dinner 
hours. She looked actually tired. Once 
she appeared with her useless forefinger tied 
up ina cotton rag; she consented to having 
it unwrapped and showed a long savage 
burn which she wanted kissed so that it 
would get well. A sweetish, not unpleasant 
odor seemed to overhang the atmosphere 
in their third-floor suite. He never remem- 
bered Floss’ using such a perfume—and so 
much of it. 

One morning Chester’s bare toe came 
painfully against some brittle object which 
seemed to have popped out from under the 
bed. It was a long-necked, round-bellied 
bottle, 2 silly thing with roses blown into 
the glass. 

“How did this get here?”’ he asked, hold- 
ing it up. 

“Tt just would,’”’ drawled Floss from her 
pillows. This was.one of the times when she 
wouldn’t get up. 

“Looks sort of funny to me,” he growled, 
for he was entertaining his suspicions. 

“Maybe I’m a secret drunkard,” said 
she. ‘But I never could make out how 
anybody could be a secret drunkard—I can 
always smell it a block off. Kiss me, nui- 
sance, and please don’t slam the door when 
you go out.” 

It was on his way home that very night 
that some fate caused him to stare into the 
vulgar solution of his mystery. On one of 
the sidehill streets at a corner less than two 
blocks from Aunt Het’s abode there stood 
an old-fashioned drug store of about the 
third grade. It had a handsome sign let- 
tered Holbetter’s Pharmacy and a gilded 
mortar and pestle over the door. The place 
was in a basement, two steps down from the 
sidewalk, and its cramped proportions 
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” The Same Thing !”’ 


The Service rendered our fighting 
men. by aluminum utensils under the 
rigorous conditions of war on land and 
sea has strikingly shown that 
“Wear-Ever” aluminum utensils «will 
— withstand the severest kind of usage. 


Sours 


It emphasizes what so many thousands of women know:— 
that, although perhaps higher in first cost, 
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Aluminunn Cools Utensils 


are far cheaper in the end, because their enduring service 
makes unnecessary the constant buying of new utensils. 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils are not all the same. There is a 
difference. “‘Wear-Ever” utensils are made in one piece from thick, 
hard sheet aluminum. They cannot chip, scale or break—are pure 
and safe. 

It now is possible to resume manufacturing a complete line of 
“Wear-Ever” in quantities sufficient, we hope, to meet the ever- 
growing national demand for these sturdy, beautiful utensils—some of 
which were unobtainable during the war, because thousands of tons of 
aluminum were used in making cooking utensils for soldiers and sailors. 


Look for the *Wear-Ever”’ trademark on the bottom of each utensil. 


: Replace Utensils that wear out 
WEAR-EVER pethaat 

BAY with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 
(RNR 


\eig/ The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


TRADE MARK 


Dept. 18 New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Utensils are made by 
Northern Aluminum Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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HEREVER you go 

Florsheim shoes of 
- superior quality are 
=| known and worn—convinc 
ing proof of the satisfaction 
they give. Rely on the qual- 
ity mark “Florsheim” and you 
can be sure of value. 


Ten Dollars and up 


Consider the wear, not the 
price per pair. Look for the 
| quality mark “Florsheim”. 


The Florsheim Shoe 
Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Write for 
booklet ‘Styles 
of the Times” 


The 
Premier— 


Experts in 


ELECTRICITY 
are getting 
BIG PAY 


You will find in HAWKINS 
GUIDES just what you need 
to know about electricity. In 
simpleeveryday language—complete, 
concise, to the point. Text arranged 
in questions and answers. A complete 
standard course in Electrical Engineer- 
ing. Send for your set today to look over. 


INS 


ELECTRICAL 


3500 PAGES wa 
4700 PICTURES * 
POCKET SIZE 

FLEXIBLE COVERS 
$1 A NUMBER 

$1 A MONTH 

Magnetism—Induction— 
Experiments—Dynamos— 
Electric Machinery — Mo- 
tors—Armatures—Armature 
Windings—Installing of Dynamos—Electrical In- 
strument Testing—Practical Management of Dyna- 
mos and Motors—Distribution Systems—Wiring—Wiring 


Diagrams—Sign Flashers—Storage Batteries—Principles of 
Alternating Currents and Alternators—Alternating Current 
Motors — Transformers— Converters— Rectifiers— Alternating 
if Current Systems—Circuit Breakers— Measuring Instruments— 
Switch Boards—Power Stations—Installing—Telephone— 
Telegraph—Wireless— Bells—Lighting—Railways. Also many 
modern Practical Applications of Electricity and Ready Refer- 
ence Index of the 10 numbers. 

Shipped to you FREE. Nota cent to pay until you see 
the books. No obligation to buy unless you are satisfied. 

Send coupon now—today—and get this great help 
library and see if it is not worth $100 to you—you pay 
$1.00 a month for 10 months or return it. 


THEO.AUDEL&CO.,72 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. Please submit for 
examination Hawkins Electrical 
Guides (Price $1 each). Ship at once, 
prepaid, the 10 numbers, If satisfactory, 
I agree to send you $1 within seven days and 
‘to further mail you $1 each month until paid. 
USE PENCIL 


Signature 


Occupation. 


Employed by. 


Residence 


Reference S.E, P. 3-22-19 
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plainly indicated Doctor Holbetter’s status 
in the apothecarial world. 

Fate reminded Chester of a tube of tooth 
paste. He paused. There is no druggist, be 
he ever so humble, who does not handle 
tooth paste. Chester A. Framm got his 
eyes as far as the scrawny show window, 
and then came recognition. It was as 
though he had found a friend in the morgue. 
A dozen round-bellied, long-necked bottles, 
similar to the one he had -kicked under 
his wife’s bed, stood boldly in a row. A 
large window ecard printed in red and white 
occupied the place of honor at center— 
Flossie’s picture! 


Don’t You LOVE A PEACH? 


It was printed in black and red and had 
the look of permanency and authority 
which bold-face type is apt to give. The 
Framm Complexion Girl was announced in 
all her impudence, but her unsatisfactory 
line about Try Me had been dignified and 
repressed to Trial Size, 50c. 

Chester went into the shabby interior, 
and assuming the guilty nonchalance of a 
detective brought forth the proprietor, who 
came briskly out from behind a weather- 
beaten glass screen. He was a leathery little 
mild-featured gentleman who affected the 
style of hair and goatee made famous by 
the late Colonel Cody. 

The druggist, who proved to be Doctor 
Holbetter himself, chewed nervously as he 
served his customer with an obsolete brand 
of tooth paste. 

“By the way,” drawled Chester, trying 
to look innocent as he pocketed his change, 
“‘what’s this complexion stuff you’re show- 
ing in the window?” 

“Angel Bloom?” The druggist had a 
nervous, staccato delivery, punctuated by 
a click-clicking sound which he made in the 
side of his cheek as though urging a tired 
horse. ‘‘Latest thing. Yes, sir. Lady to 
improve and beautify? Can’t do better. 
Guaranteed.”’ Click-click. 

“A new thing?” 

“Absolutely. Only put it out yesterday. 
Sold four bottles right off the reel. Theatri- 
cal people.” 

“Your own invention, I suppose?” 

Doctor Holbetter had now rounded the 
counter and taken a bottle from the row in 
the window. 

“All we’ve got in stock.” Click-click. He 
tipped the bottle to show its contents, 
which were pinkish in color and of the con- 
sistency of skim milk. ‘‘Interest in the 
concern. Discovered by a lady. Secret 
formula. See her picture in the window? 
Pretty good! With a face like that she 
could sell ham in a synagogue. Real nice 
lotion. Serious medicine. Merit in it. 
Wholesale, proper advertising te 

“T’ve got plenty at home,” said Chester, 
backing away from the bottle which the 
crugeiat was evidently trying. to force on 

im. 

“Never regret it. Actress came in for 
second bottle. Wanted it for sister. Just 
get this thing on the wholesale a 

Flossie on the wholesale! That was the 
way her shocked husband took it as he 
charged home and found her serenely rip- 
ping the fur from a hat he didn’t recognize. 
She sat by a window and the gold of a late 
afternoon was mingling with the gold of her 
hair, which was slightly tousled. The strips 
of fur, as she ripped them off the frame, 
made exciting sounds like explosions of dis- 
tant firecrackers. Her eyes were downcast; 
she was in a dream. Women engaged with 
fancywork always look like Madonnas. 

““See here, Floss,” was the way Framm 
burst into the picture, ‘‘who’s that man, 
Holbetter?” 

“Buffalo Willie, you mean?”’ asked she, 
pressing a velvet rose with her thumb 
against the frame as she held the confec- 
tion at arm’s length and considered the 
ee “Why, he’s vice president of the 

n aes 

“H-m. Apparently you and your Buf- 
falo Willie are doing splendidly with this 
thing you call your Ink.” 

“Don’t be jealous, Old Brutal. We’ve 
made you president, you got to admit. 
Don’t you remember away back in Dyak 
how you longed to be President?” 

Another dig at the late Carlotta appar- 
ently. 

“Your picture in a drug-store window!”’ 
he snorted. ‘“‘Why didn’t you put yourself 
in a circus poster and be done with it?” 

“T thought of that.’’ She had apparently 
decided on the velvet rose, for she was now 
sewing it rapidly to the brim. ‘“‘But when 
you make circus posters you’ve got to have 
money for regular art. What we need’s 
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capital, Goob. So I went round to the 
printer with my sixty dollars. He soaked 
me twenty-two for fifty printed cards. I 
wanted to have my picture in colors, but he 
said that would mean lithography. Every 
kind of graphy is horrid expensive, so I just 
painted my photos with water colors and 
pasted ’em onto the cards. You know 
they’re pretty. You told me once that my 
picture was lovelier than Venus or ice cream 
or anything. Didn’t you?” 

“Well, what if I did?” 

Wasn’t that like Floss? 

““Come here and kiss me twice.”’ He did, 
and as usual experienced her charm. “‘How 
did you like our Angel Bloom?”’ 

“Tt’s all right, I guess. But what is it? 
Where did it come from?” 

“T cooked it over the gas heater. I 
nearly burned the house down two or three 


times—it was more fun. And then I didn’t . 


have any bottles or labels and things. So I 
went round to Doctor Holbetter—he ad- 
mits he’s a doctor—and made him vice 
president. It seems he had a hundred and 
forty-four empty bottles out back of the 
store. They used to contain Holbetter’s 
Canine Flea Solution. It seems that dogs 
don’t have that kind of flea any more, so 
Buffalo Willie was holding those empties till 
he thought up some other wonderful inven- 
tion. I told the old darling all about Angel 
Bloom and he promised to give me twelve 
dozen empties for one dozen fulls. Isn’t he 
a sweetheart?” 

The druggist, as Chester recalled him, 
had been a withered remnant reeking of 
aloes, suggestive of mummification. 

“And oh, my own indispensable Goob!”’ 
She had scattered her trimming to the four 
winds, and flying to him had thrown herself 
into his lap. ‘I’m oozing ideas. The big 
Boston Drug Store on Kearney Street have 
promised to take two dozen and my picture 
for their window. I’ve been filling bottles 
all day in the factory 2 

“Factory?” 

“The trunk room, boob!” 

With a uselessly slippered toe she indi- 
cated the little room that had been smelling 
of strange scents this mysterious week. 

“How much does it cost you to make the 
stuff?” he solemnly inquired. 

““Twenty-one cents a bottle. It whole- 
sales for twenty-four.” 

“Well then, you’ll clear four dollars and 
thirty-two cents, maybe, if you can sell the 
whole gross,” he encouraged her, after com- 
putation. 

“Tunk!”’ she whispered. 

“Am I wrong?” 

“Yeppy. We ain’t going to be whole- 
salers until we’re big and strong.” 

“What are we going to be?”’ 

“Tt’s won-derful, Cicero! I’ve got our 
whole life settled. We’re going to move into 
a cute little flat over a store—Framm’s 
Angel Bloom Parlor—and folks will come 
from miles round asking, ‘Who is this com- 
plexion girl?’ and I’ll come out with a bot- 
tle in each hand and say, ‘Only me!’ Isn’t 
it all too lovely for words?” 

“Yes, indeed! And who’s going to pay 
the rent on this paradise?” 

“Oh, you and me and Buffalo Willie.” 

“T see. And just what status will I have 
round the place?” 

“Why, Goober! Haven’t you guessed?” 

“*Can’t imagine.” 

“You’re going to be the cheese. You'll 
wear a new necktie every hour and show 
the ladies round the place and bring me out 
asasample. Don’t you savvy? I’m plan- 
ning this all for your dear little sweet sake.’”’ 

“By Jupiter!’”’ He came standing and 
shook her off his lap. 

“You're getting mad again,” she discov- 
ered, pouting slightly. 

“Tl not do it!” he roared. “I simply 
won’t have anything to do with this silly, 
undignified, dishonest performance. I sim- 
ply won’t, that’s all!” 


vir 


Be what does one do when Fate is fight- 
ing on the other side? Fight on and be 
defeated or accept the alternative, which is 
disarmament. 

It was on a Wednesday when Chester A. 
Framm frowned upon the sacrilege in Doc- 
tor Holbetter’s grubby show window. 
Thursday dawned bright and fair, with 
Chester already ashamed of his loss of 
temper. Flossie never lost her temper; she 
was very patient with him. He couldn’t 
bear to go away and leave those ill words 
behind. Therefore their morning’s recon- 
ciliation was heartfelt and long. Flossie 
cried quite becomingly, thus mangling his 
soul to a shapeless substance as though it 
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had been run through a meat chopper, He 
grew eloquent in his descriptions of the 
kinds of brute he had been. She admitteg 
it and punctuated her protestations of loye 
with little heart-tearing sobs. 

Chester was late at the office, but he got 
there warm with the knowledge that Flossie 
was the dearest thing in all the world and 
that he would do anything for her short of 
becoming one of those damned hairdressers 

In the early afternoon as he was coming 
back from his cheap and hurried luncheon 
he thought he saw a flash of her pinkish 
gown ruffling its way into a trolle , 
the corner beyond the Indivisible 
Building. The fact that she wore an. 
familiar hat merely established her i 
He was intending to twit her of it, j 
of course, but that night when he 
their upstairs apartment he found | 
matic with a most unusual caution. 

“Hush!” she whispered. ‘Aunt ] 

“Aunt Het—is she sick?” — 

““Yeppy. Sick of us.” 

““What have we done?” 

“Better take off your shoes, sly 
mouse. Put on your felt slippers an 
me a cigarette.” 

She tiptoed over and locked the 
then settled down on the divan, h 
wide and scared. 

“Her false teeth came clean plu 
so that I could see the plate—you 
way they make ’em to look like ¢ 
your mouth. She called you ani 

“That’s nice.’”’ He had been 
rands for Flossie’s rejected loy 
and every muscle ached for rest. “Ri 
able of her, I’m sure.” y 

“No, it ain’t. But Aunt Het has 


““What’s a Baha worshiper?” 

“Some sort of religion you get 
ern California. It makes people 
funny. Last night she got a visi 
said you were a minor astrolabe. 
that cooks your goose. She came 
with a regular scene. She wants in 
payment for a month’s board 
ing ——” 

“Are we that far behind?” gaspe 
ter, rather vague as to their arrangem 

“Well, we would have been bang u 
the scratch if I hadn’t spent tha 
dollars on drugs and chemicals.” 

Numerous empty, full and half 
Bloom bottles strewed the place 
the tale of extravagance. == 

“Ts she going to put us out?” he as 
anxiously. “RO ae 

“Not necessarily. When we go 
dinner we'll just be chickadees. — 
she’ll blow over. You can’t ime 
many times Aunt Het’s blown over. 

“You’ll get round her,” he beai 
tified in admiring Flossie’s powers of 
roundness. "a 

They dined in the big lofty room 
main adornments consisted of 
ings of Aunt Het’s three late hu 
These were a study in progressive 
Number One showed a wide op 
lar and chin beard, Number Ty 
drooping mustaches and a bang; 
Number Three was smooth-shaven 
his manner of dress appeared quite 
Whiskered or smooth, they had 2 
their way, and their common widow, 
going strong, appeared promptly at 
to take her place at the head of the 

She looked calm, Chester thought 
pushed her chair in for her. Durini 
months he had grown to regard h 
rollicking sort of person, rather fo 
cheap red wine and only queer as to 
parrot and her spirit guides, who seemed 
offensive companions. wi 

“Chester,” she said as soon as her woeful 
Chinaman had brought in the soup, “what 
is it you have on your feet when you come 
up the stairs in the afternoon? Roller 
skates?” 

Chester blushed. - 

“T wasn’t aware ——” he began with 
dignity. A 

“‘He’s never aware, Aunt Het,” chipped 
in his child wife. “That’s exactly what 
makes him the adorable Goob.” 

“You shouldn’t take such things $0 
lightly,” the old woman uttered the rebuke. . 
Apparently the adorable Goob sounded like 
one of the gods of her theology. “But I 
shouldn’t be disturbed at half past five In 
the afternoon. Nyy 

“You must attend to your shoes, Ches-' 
ter. Possibly they need oiling.”’ 

“T sometimes have a touch of nerves my- 
self,” he agreed, remembering Flossies 
formula—Be natural. 4 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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She Quality i 


| roce r. like this means 


a Quality Store 


Behind every DEL MONTE display of this 
kind you will find a dealer who believes in 
selling his customers quality foods. 


He tenders you DEL MONTE Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables because he knows them 
to be the finest products of their kind— 
because he is sure that you want only the 
best—because they are the kind of foods that 
he can absolutely guarantee. 


His offering of DEL MONTE Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables in this prominent man- 
ner is a measure of his sincere effort to meet 
your most exacting needs—and so to merit 
your confidence. 


And right now, you will find all good gro- 
cers selling their discriminating customers 
more DEL MONTE products than ever 
before because they are ideal foods for pres- 
ent-day needs — delicious — healthful — 
convenient and economical. 


Serve them for breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner. There isa DEL MONTE variety for 
every need—an appeal that always tempts. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK, “Del Monte Con- 
servation Recipes of Flavor.”’ It is brimful of simple 
and economical suggestions for serving canned fruits 
and vegetables. It will help you in innumerable ways 
to make your every-day meals more appetizing —more 
generally satisfying and sustaining. A post card will 
bring it to you free. Address Department E, 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ested Dealers— 


ite us for particulars about our special win- 
iW service. Let your customers know that 


DU carry DEL MONTE quality products. 


ar 
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~ Fumigator — 


You fumigate rooms after sickness, but 
that isn’t enough. Do it also at house- 
cleaning time. 


The shut-in months accumulate germs, as 
well as dust and dirt. There is little sunshine 
to destroy them. 


Make your home really clean—your sleep- 
ing rooms in particular. Soap and water 
remove visible dirt, but not the germs which 
lurk in fabrics and in crevices. 


Scientific cleaning, as in Pullman cars, in- 
cludes gas fumigation. 


Formaldehyde gas is the way to make 
rooms aseptic. Shut and seal the room, then 
light a B&B Formaldehyde Fumigator and 
leave the room closed a few hours. 


Remove only the live plants. Formalde- 


hyde will injure nothing else. 


Open the beds and the closets—let the 
gas reach everywhere. Then you may feel 


Other B&B Products 


Keep in your home for emergency use 
B&B Surgical Dressings. 


Absorbent Cotton 
Adhesive Plaster 


Do not use chance bandages. They are 
likely to cause infection. B&B Dressings are 
sterilized by live steam after wrapping. They 
come sealed in protective packages. Get them 
from your druggist now. When you need them 
you need them urgently. Have them ready. 


Sterile Bandages 
Sterile Gauze 


In April With These Germ-Destroying Fumes 


that you live and sleep in rooms that are 
free from germs. 


Be Careful in Moving 


Don’t occupy a home which others have 
occupied without this fumigation applied to 
every room. You don’t know what diseases 
have been there. You do know that germs 
exist. Do your own fumigation to be sure 
about it. Landlords may not be as careful. 


Do It Efficiently 


B&B Formaldehyde Fumigators accord with 
Government standards. They are twice as 
efficient as some consider necessary, but you 
cannot be too sure. 


For safety’s sake get the B&B. They come 
in sizes for all ordinary rooms. ‘Tell your 
druggist the size of each room and he will 
supply sizes accordingly. The average cost 
is one dollar per room. 


Formaldehyde 


Fumigators 


First Aid Book—Free 


It tells what to do before the doctor comes, 
in every form of accident or emergency. 
In dealing with sudden sickness, poisoning 
or injury. 

It is written by a high authority, with wide 


experience in Red Cross and Army emer- 
gency work. There are 120 pictures. 


It is so important that we send it free. 
Write us for it and put it with your B&B 
Dressings. It may sometime save a life. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago, New York, Toronto 


ee (Continued from Page 62) 

Who, ever said anything about my 
pr eyes had hardened to small twinkling 
'and her teeth were dropping, drop- 
—a most alarming sight. 

/—I wasn’t intending any offense,’’ he 

to apologize. ‘‘We all have our 


What have you to be nervous about?” 
blared. 

hat had come over the woman? Since 
he had seen her she had changed from 
miable frivolous being to the monster 
ow beheld. 

Well, my work ——’ 
aa Do you call what you’re doing 

? 

‘’m always anxious to get something 
or.’’ Chester was game to the last. 

"1 thank you not to mention my nerves 
after!’’ she took him upshort. ‘‘ What’s 
eligion for, I should like to know?”’ 
hester, who had no power of enlighten- 
ner, held his peace. But the moment 
horrible. 

There’s the fun-niest pair of acrobats 
ie Orpheum,” Flossie struck bravely in, 
2 aad pretending that all was well as 
a pe. 
at can they do?” inquired Aunt 
:. and this was all the more astonishing 
juse her look became tranquil as the 
yest moon. 

‘They pretend to be strong men,” she 
led. “‘One of them picks up a thousand- 
ind weight between his teeth, and just 
fa you think he’s going to crack his 
jal column he drops it—the weight, I 
(a—and it turns out to be rubber. And 
( his partner comes on and lifts him 
i up over his head—all with one hand. 
Eloes this nine or ten times. He’s at- 
ced to a pulley, don’t you know. It’s 
grand!” 
‘Let’s go,” suggested Flossie’s astonish- 
‘great-aunt; and at that moment she 
i her niece looked enough alike to be 
is. 
lhe diverting swindles committed to fast 
lic by the Rubberneck Tramps at the 
fheum restored Aunt Het to her happy 
again, but Chester’s heart was as ice. 
nt calamity did her recent storm por- 
11? She had made it plain enough that 
.ove birds in her estimation were far less 
ome in her home than was Oscar the 
jot. An uncertain twenty dollars a week 
(d between them and starvation. And 
ie was nothing in the world to prove 
. Chester had made good at the insur- 
» business. 

‘ext morning, Friday, it was cold. He 
« his foggy self down to the Indivisible 
fe and had mourned two hours over his 
< before he was brought to by the voice 
)sleek blond secretary, a bearer of Fri- 
's tidings. 

Wanted in Mr. Applethwaite’s office.” 
hester’s trembling knees got him as far 
he pompous mahogany desk above 
ch the upper part of Mr. Applethwaite’s 
iy loomed like a bust of Plutocracy. Mr. 
k’s face wore its customary patronizing 


Al 


he labor in the Detroit plant was work- 
on a new idea. A few men, compara- 
ly speaking, had thought out a new 
hine called an automobile which greatly 
tiplied man’s power of locomotion. 
y had invented the machine, thought 
the most efficient plans for manufac- 
ng and distributing it, organized an in- 
The labor out there produced 
Ith at a great rate because it had been 
into a fat field and there was a big divi- 
d to be divided; just asin asmaller way 
gr in New York sweat shops became 
e productive when it found good lead- 
ip and organization. The stuff in men’s 
ns, not in their muscles, made all the 
srence. 
or increasing the industrial dividend 
e size determines the condition of 
br, in whatever ratio it may be shared, 
leadership of a relatively small number 
nen is more important than anything 
. Very likely they will require some 
a compensation under any socialscheme. 
above all, some extra compensation 
distinction will be necessary to incite 
who have capabilities of leadership in 
m. Certainly leading men into division, 
e and class war is no way of increasing 
ir joint productivity. 


? 


’ 
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smile. It is a peculiar sensation to be thus 
outfaced by one’s wife’s rejected lover. 

““Er—Mr. Framm,” the great man went 
straight to the point, ‘I don’t think we can 
use you any longer. Er——’”’ 

““You mean I’m dismissed!” gasped the 
unfortunate. 

“Well, yes. I should say you’re being 
ponies Possibly some time in the fu- 

ure #4 

Chester’s feet seemed nailed to the floor. 
Mr. Blink was squinting into the papers on 
his desk and there appeared nothing for it 
but to go. 

“This is pretty sudden, Mr. Apple- 
thwaite,’’ the dismissed one was so rash as 
to declare. 

“Yes. Isn’t it?’’ Merely a passing com- 
ment on the weather. 

“Might I ask if I have given satisfac- 
tion?” 

“You might.” 

“Of course if I haven’t I should like to 
know so that next time ——” 

“Please don’t worry about that point.”’ 
The sweetish old face writhed itself into a 
smile. ‘I’m sure you’ve been quite satis- 
factory. Good day, Mr. Framm.” 

When Chester got down into windy Mar- 


ket Street he had an impulse to go back to ~ 


Dyak and implore forgiveness at his moth- 
er’s ironing board. The mood passed. Asa 
matter of fact wild horses could not have 
dragged him away from the younger Mrs. 
Framm. But how was he to face her? How 
could he tell her that he had made a failure 
of the only possible work that could keep 
them from starvation? Then resentment 
got him by the throat. It served him right 
for twisting himself into that which he 
was not, for jilting his destiny—jilting Car- 
lotta. 

He had sought the cheap success from 
which she would have warned him. 

It was no great walk back to Aunt Het’s 
house. His mood, attuned to the whistling 
of the wind, got him as far as Holbetter’s 
Pharmacy before he looked round for his 
bearings. Turning the hilly corner he 
came in sight of that high-stooped ornate 
facade behind which he and Flossie had 
passed the first fevered months of their 
married life. 

The exterior of Aunt Het’s house looked 
more cluttered than usual. The cause was 
apparent at a glance. A large moving van 
and a dirty one-horse hack were standing 
against the curb. 

Vainly struggling with his apprehensions 
Chester almost ran toward the inscrutable 
group. Behind the van a man in overalls 
was just shoving a table under the shelter- 
ing canopy. It was the very marble-topped 
monstrosity that had held his breakfast 
tray these troubled months! 

Flossie’s stylish figure was seen coming 
briskly down the steps, her left hand carry- 
ing her small walrus-leather bag, her right 
clasping Chester’s shabby suitcase. 

“Hello, Goob!” she cried, cheerful as a 
cricket. 

“Floss! What’s happened?” 

“Aunt Het’s blown up,” replied his ador- 
able torment. ‘‘And we're being evicted.” 


BETTER SCHEME 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Socialists are always saying or implying 
that the dividend is big enough now and 
we need bother comparatively little about 
increasing its size if only we would dis- 
tribute it more equitably. The best study 
of the distribution of income in the United 
States that I know of was made about four 
years ago by W. I. King, of the University 
of Wisconsin. I like to refer to it for the 
sake of the general reputation of college 
professors, which is by way of getting 
under something of a cloud nowadays.. 
There are college professors who love to sit 
them down and spin startling theories, 
sometimes’ most meagerly supported by 
facts. Mr. King’s idea was different, and 
far more laborious—namely, to dig out, 
collate and present all pertinent available 
facts in the case, from which any reader 
may deduce such theories as he pleases. 

He puts the total income of the country 
in the census year 1910 at thirty billion 
dollars—to use only the round numbers in 
his tables. This means that if all the goods 
produced and services rendered by all the 
people in that year had been added up the 
sum would have come to that—in short, 
the sum of everybody’s income; the total 
amount there was to divide. Of this total of 
thirty billions something more than fourteen 
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“Oh, yes,” agreed her husband with 
frightful calm. ‘“‘And who’s paying for this 
van?” 

“Aunt Het.” 


“By gad, it’s an outrage! I’ll see her | 


about this. I’]] ——” 
“Don’t let’s make any false motions,” 


she suggested. ‘“‘We’ve got an awful lot to | | 
do. She was very sweet and insulting and | } 
generous. She gave me all the old furniture | 


she couldn’t use. Besides, you can’t see 
her. She’s locked in with a trance medium.” 

“Where does she expect us to go now?” 

“Oh, that’s all fixed. Your hay fever’ll 
get bad again standing here in the wind. 
Come on.” 

““Where?”’ 

The van began to move away. Flossie 
had half pushed him into the depths of the 
cab. With one foot on the curb she paused 
and called an Eddy Street number to the 
man on the box. 

But when they had gone far on their pil- 
grimage into the unknown he broke down 
and blurted: “‘Floss, what are we going to 
do? I’m fired. Fired cold!” 

“There, there! Did bad Blink go and 
hurt my Goober? Don’t you give one soli- 
tary whoop, Old Nuisance!” 

She had taken his head in her arms and 
was soothing it against her soft vivacious 
breast. 

“’Cause who cares? We don’t. We’re 
glad, that’s what we are.” 

“But what are we going to do?” he re- 
peated, absolutely vanquished. 

Her reply, if she had intended any, was 
interrupted by the behavior of the hack. 
It stopped as though by appointment with 
a gilded street number twinkling through 
the gray afternoon. Floss had opened the 
door, permitting her husband to crane his 
neck a little farther. It was a small two- 
story shop building which he saw, a trim 
front newly painted in dazzling white. 
Through the plaster-spattered panes he 
could dimly see carpenters at work with 
fresh shelving. But it was the sign, daintily 
lettered in colonial type on the white board 
over the door, which held him with a wild 
surmise ! 


““FRAMM’S ANGEL BLOOM SHOP” 


““Come on, Cicero,”’ said the great man’s 
wife, leading him by the hand as a nurse 
leads a timid child. ‘‘There’s the dearest 
housekeeping apartment upstairs, and we'll 
paint Aunt Het’s furniture so its mother 
wouldn’t know it.”’ 

“Floss,” he said; and barred her way. 
“‘T believe you got old Applethwaite to fire 
me.” 

“Do you?” Her face was aglow with 
what at that moment looked like pride and 
affection. ’ 

Lumbering down Eddy Street he could 
see the moving van, replete with furniture 
which Aunt Het—despite her berserk 
rage—had contributed. 

“Floss,” he persisted, ‘‘I wonder if Ill 
ever get used to you.” 

“Tf you do,”’ she warned him, “‘T’ll get a 
divorce.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


billions, or forty-seven per cent, was paid in 
wages and salaries. This was mainly wages. 
In manufactures, for example, wages were 
more than three and a half times the amount 
of salaries, and the great bulk of the salaries 
go to employees who differ from wage earn- 
ers only in that they have no union. 

But more than nine million persons gain- 
fully employed in 1910 received neither 
salary nor wages—farmers, merchants, 
professional people, and so on. They are 
one-third as numerous as the wage and 
salary earners. They must be provided 
with a living somehow, unless we adopt the 
simple Bolshevik expedient of slaughtering 
the bourgeoisie out of hand. Say they are 
provided for in the lump on just the same 
scale as the people on a pay roll—though 
many of them would object to that on the 
ground that they contribute more, rela- 
tively, to production. But as they are one- 
third as numerous, paying them on just the 
same basis as the others would obviously 
increase the pay roll by one-third. With 
that increase the pay roll would take nearly 
two-thirds of the total income of the coun- 
try, leaving only one-third for us to quarrel 
over the distribution of —without allowing 
a penny for interest, rent, profit or a re- 
serve fund for betterments and extensions. 
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This New Range | 
Is A Wonder | 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal sectionand the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled, and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners for 
gas and four covers for coal. 

When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 166 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


g) Weigh What You 
Should! 


] positively build you up—or I 
reduce you to normal. I have 
done it for 87,000 women. I im- 
prove your figure, strengthen 
your nerves; increase your vital- 
ity, make you happier; help you 
25 to think aright. And you can 


=>. Be Well 
Without Drugs 


I show you how to free yourself from 
nagging ailments. You follow my easy 
directions in your home 

Sixteen years’ ex- 
perience. Approved 
by leading physi 
cians. Your corre- 
spondence will be 
held in’ strictest 
confidence. 

Write me your 

—! difficultiesin health | 
or figure. I’llalso send you FREE my 
illustrated Health Book telling you 
how to stand and walk correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft 
624 S. Mich. Ave., Dept. 78, Chicago, Ill. 


Miss Cocroft is nationally recognized as authority on condi- 
tioning women as training camps have conditioned our men. 


SEND zs BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes NOW 
With Economy Plans 


of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
B53 Plans, $2500 to $7000, 60c 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500, 60c 
meget Be) “Little Bungalows”’ 


——> SRDnESeencmene 40 Plans, $500 to $2000, 40c 
AN haebeares $1.50 OFFER, Send $1.50 for all 3 FREE 
books and get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans 
Money back if not satisfied 
E.W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 761 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
—————_—_——————————— 


WRITE FOR OUR PATENTS 
Te) 


FREE BOOKS ON 
: Bldg., NEW YORK 
625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


620 Woolworth 
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SAVES WORRY: ADDS MILES 


Put new miles into your old casings with the 
Ajax H. Q. Tire Reliner. This reliner has the 
necessary strength. See the “X-ray view.’ Note 
how 4 plies give full strength. Each ply is made 
of new, high-grade, rubberized fabric, vulcan- 
ized and formed to fit the casing perfectly. 


Braces with an even strength. Won’t crack 
or break down under road strain. Reclaims old 
tires at a cost surprisingly low. 


Order By F. ull Name 


Don’t just say“‘Reliner” to your garage man or 
your dealer. Specify. Order an Ajax H. Q. Tire 
Reliner. The full name insures getting the high 
quality reliner made only by the makers of the 
famous Ajax Road King Tire. © 


Poe Ajax line of H. Q. Tire Accessories is 
complete, Everything you need to make long- 
iasting repairs or to meet the road emergency. 
When a tire accident happens, Ajax H. Q. Tire 
Accessories are worth many times their cost, 


Ajax Rubber Company, Inc. 


| N ew York 


Branches in Leading Cities 


Factories: Trenton,’ N. J, 


You can buy Ajax 
H. Q. Tire Accessories 
from good dealers, 
with the same canfi- 
dence of maximum 
value that you . buy 
Ajax Tires and Tubes. 


EVENING POST 


The most ideal socialism could not con- 
sume the entire national product each year. 
It would have to set aside something for 
betterments and extensions—building new 
railroads, mills, and so on. American social- 
ism has not yet advanced to the point of 
disallowing interest on a man’s savings- 
bank deposit. Americans overwhelmingly 
hold that inducing a man to save by paying 
him interest on the saving is a valuable 
social expedient. Under any possible 
scheme of distribution ten per cent of the 
national income is an outside figure of 
what there is to quarrel over as between 
capital and labor. 

In 1910, by Mr. King’s calculation, 
eighty-two per cent of the families in the 
United States—counting a single, self- 
supporting man or woman without de- 
pendents as a family—received less than 
twelve hundred dollars a year. That is a 
very unsatisfactory condition. But those 
families received fifty-five per cent of the 
total national income, and if the total na- 
tional income had been divided equally 
among all families each family would have 
received not quite eleven hundred dollars— 
which will buy no family a Utopia. What 
we need most of all is a bigger dividend—a 
greater national production of wealth. And 
fighting among ourselves is a mighty poor 
way of increasing production. 

No doubt ownership of wealth is concen- 
trated to a much greater extent than in- 
come. In England, France and Prussia, 
where far better statistical information is 
obtainable on the subject than in the 
United States—owing to inheritance-tax 
laws and so on—it appears that two per 
cent, of the population own considerably 
more wealth than the remaining ninety- 
eight per cent. In England, in fact, a frac- 
tion smaller than one per cent may hold 
title to half the property in the country. 
There the big estates in land are generally 
entailed to the eldest son and so held ina 
block from generation to generation. 

But income rather than ownership of 
wealth is what the averageman looksto. For 
example, a Rockefeller might own all the 
railroads in the United States; but if we 
kept railroad rates as low as they were in 
1917 and railroad wages as high as they are 
now he would derive no income whatever 
from the roads. Or if he did derive an in- 
come from them we could easily catch it 
with an income tax. In short, the wealth 
produced by the roads might be quite 
equitably distributed each year though 
one man held title to them all. 


A Picture Not True to Life 


Trustworthy information about distri- 
bution of wealth in the United States is so 
limited that it is largely a subject of guess- 
ing. It has inspired some of the wildest 
guesses on record. About the time of the 
money-trust investigation in 1912 the news- 
papers published lists of all the life-insurance 
companies, banks, railroads and so on in 
which a Morgan partner was a director or 
to which the Morgan influence was sup- 
posed to extend. There were like lists of all 
concerns believed to be within the Rocke- 
feller sphere of influence. Harriman’s do- 
main was footed up, and Hill’s and Gould’s. 
Total assets of these concerns amounted to 
billions. From saying that a handful of 
men controlled all that wealth it was an 
easy step to the more striking expression 
that a handful of men owned so many bil- 
lions; and by the extension of a sufficiently 
lively imagination a few men were made to 
own pretty nearly all the wealth in the 
country. 

A distinguished professor of economics 
has lately been describing the situation of 
the United States and other industrially 
advanced countries. Speaking to the pub- 
lic with the authority which naturally at- 
taches to his position as a trained scientist 
he says: 

“Invested wealth in large holdings con- 
trols the country’s industrial system, di- 
rectly by ownership of plant, as in the 
mechanical industries, or indirectly through 
the market, asin farming. So that the pop- 
ulation of these civilized countries now 
falls mainly into two main classes: Those 
who own wealth invested in large holdings 
and who thereby control the conditions of 
life for the rest; and those who do not own 
wealth in sufficiently large holdings and 
whose conditions of life are therefore con- 
trolled by these others.” 

And later on he represents the dominant 
class, which controls the conditions of life 
for all the rest of us, as comprising perhaps 
five per cent of the population. 


March 224 911 
i 


He is not a professed socialist, so far as. 
know. Neither are a good many others wh 
in the name of disinterested scientifje oy} 
ance would lead us right up to the socialist: 
class-war door and push us inside—an, 
urbanely wash their hands of responsibilit: 
for any untoward consequences that migh 
ensue. His picture of America is exact) 
the socialist picture, and so far as I am ah 
to get a line on reality it corresponds t 
reality rather less than the picture of a sq, 
serpent corresponds to a cow. 


insurance companies, with assets am 
ing to some billions of dollars. Th 
mutual companies. Their assets, with ne 
gible exceptions, belong to millions 
holders. They are not only under 
supervision by public officers in ever 
where they operate, but their opera 
limited by statute on every hand. 
they shall pay their agents, the pr 
of their policies, how they shall 4 
their funds, whether they shall iny 
stocks and bonds and what sort of 
and bonds—all such things are p 
for them by public authority, and a publi 
officer is always at their elbow to see thaj 
they follow the prescription. 


The Limited Powers of Capital | 


Other items on the lists consist of bank: 
and trust companies, also with billions o) 
assets. About ninety per cent of the asset 
belong to the various depositors; the re 
mainder to various stockholders. As wit! 
the insurance companies these institution; 
are subject to strict public regulation anc 
constant inspection. They are limited hy 
state laws and national laws, are under thi 
hand of a state banking department, : 
Comptroller of the Currency, a Federa 
Reserve Board. 

The biggest item comprises railroads 
with billions of assets belonging to widely 
scattered bondholders and numerous stock 
holders. Before the Government took them 
over they were under strict public control 
They could not advance a freight or pas. 
senger rate a penny except by permissior 
of a public body—which generally, as it 
happens, refused permission. On the othe 
hand, public bodies were frequently redue- 
ing particular freight and passenger rate: 
in complete disregard of the wishes of the 
management. Full-crew laws overrode 
their wishes. In numberless other details 
their wishes counted for nothing. They 
had less tosay about wages than thestrongly 
organized unions did. Find a railroad presi- 
dent after he has received an ultimatum 
from the trainmen’s brotherhoods and tel 
him that he is controlling conditions of life 
for his employees—but put on a baseball 
catcher’s mask first. 

The simple truth concerning all that 
wealth is that it is about nine-tenths S0- 
cially controlled. There is a comparatively 
narrow margin for the play of private init 
ative and discretion. Otherwise the public 
controls. Aside from land much the biggest 
item of national wealth is railroads. Accord- 
ing tothe Census report for 1912 it amounted 
to more than one-fifth of the total, aside 
from real estate. Before the Government 
took them over the roads were under broad 
public control. . 

Another big item is public utilities— 
street railways, telephone systems, electric 
light and power concerns. They amount 
to more than one-tenth of the total, aside 
from real estate. With hardly an exception 
they also are under public control. Theil 
rates are prescribed, their practices regu: 
lated, and in many cases they have to bat- 
gain over wages with organized employee: 
who are very far from helpless. It is rathe 
well known that of late public-utility con- 
cerns as a rule have been in a poor way: 
They have been compelled to raise wages 
and often have been forbidden to raist 
rates correspondingly. Some of them havé 
gone into bankruptcy; others have passe¢ 
or reduced dividends. To represent 4 
public-utility manager or owner as an all 
tocrat disposing of the lives of a sub. 
population at will is grotesque enough. 

Public control over manufacturing 
been steadily increasing, and will ina 
further—not only through anti-trust 
fair-trade laws, and so on, but thr 
many regulations to protect labor. Hole 
title to a given item of wealth implies 
enoughastothe control of the use of it. 
“conditions of life for all the rest 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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AVE time and labor in production! 

That’s the big essential of industry 
today. Every machine running at 
capacity! Every man most efficiently 
employed! 


Right in your factory there’s a force 
that will save man-power and reduce 
labor expense. Gravity—the earth-force 
that draws all things downward—will 
convey your goods more quickly, easily 
and economically than any other power. 


Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyers 


answer practically every conveying need. 


They move delicate glassware or drop 
forgings—straight and around corners— 
from freight car to factory, floor to floor, 
room to room, from warehouse to 
shipping yard. No expense for power! 
Natural gravity does the work with one 
man at each end of the conveyer. 


Consider the saving! No trucks, no 


‘men returning for loads, no idle hands. 


No repairing of floors. No waste of val- 


bor and Cutting Giis 
th Mathews Gravity Conveyers 


uable floor-space. No mistakes. No de- 
lays. No break downs. But constant 
power supplied free and a smooth, steady 
flow of goods over steel, ball-bearing 
rollers! 


The Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyer 
means a daily speeding up of delivery— 
a daily saving of overhead expense. It 
comes in portable or permanent units 
for light and heavy work. It requires 
little attention, costs little for upkeep. 
Experience proves it lasts longest and 
does the work for which it is adapted at 
least cost. 


Let our engineers solve your conveying 
problems. We designed the first steel, 
ball-bearing roller conveyer. For fifteen 
years we have been manufacturing grav- 
ity conveyers adapted to the needs of 
many different businesses. Mathews 
Gravity Roller Conveyers have many 
special patented features. Write for 
further information. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER COMPANY 


124 Tenth St., Ellwood City, Pa. 
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Branch Factories: Toronto, Ont.—London, Eng. 
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Happier Times Are Here! 


HERE is not a citizen of this forward- 

looking world of ours but is conscious 

of feeling happier—free from the drag 
of old mistakes and half-useless things. 


Why, in your very buying you are going 
straighter to the simple truths of gua/ity, 
style and value! 

You and other thoughtful purchasers 
everywhere are the people who are making 
this an Oxford year in shoes. 

You are creating the demand for these 


assured Regal styles—the swinging thorough- - 


bred lines, as far removed from stiff formality 
as from the old tendency to ‘‘pretty’’ shoes 
for red-blooded men. 


You are the people who understand why 


only fine leathers and expert craftsmanship 
can insure lasting style. 

You know the value to you of the Regal 
program of concentrating on the wanted 
lasts, the proven leathers. . 

As an example of style and value, based on 
sound quality—at a fair price—can you beat 


The Regal ‘‘Crest’? $950 


An Oxford that is distinctive in style and Regal 
in quality. Built of the very best of leather— 
the hearts of selected King Calf hides. The toe 
slopes smartly—perforated tip. Stout leather soles 
and | inch leather heels. You can have it either 
Black or Dark Russet. 


Another good example of why Regal popu- 


larity is growing faster these days than 
ever before. 


Sixty Regal Stores in the Great Metropolitan Cities and over a thousand 
Regal Agency Stores in other cities and towns 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, 268 Summer Street, BOSTON 
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(Concluded from Page 66) 
‘possible five per cent control? A rich- 
sind most malevolent five per cent could 
» oubt throw a great many men out of 
at a given time by shutting down 
Not “‘all the rest’? by any means, 
na great many. They would thereby 
yediately cut off their own profits and in 
srt time the public would take the mat- 
sput of their hands as it has done on 
jay occasions. Roosevelt made himself 
ypular in some quarters very early in 
jsresidential career by doing that in a 
smine strike; but the precedent is well 
stolished in public opinion. 

_good deal is made just now of more 
socratic control of industry; in fact,we 
getting more democratic control of 
sstry all the time. Regulation of rail- 
% rates, for example, is a matter of the 


They usually mean either govern- 
st management ora management elected 
ll those directly concerned in the indus- 
, to government management, we 
had fourteen months of that with the 


it. For one thing the country sticks 
ie simple fact that it is paying twenty- 
joer cent more for a rather poorer article 
uilroad service. For another thing, un- 
tediy, it doesn’t like dealing with a 
e, autocratic authority from which 
2is no appeal. Hitherto in all its deal- 
‘with railroads the implication was that 
e road didn’t treat it right it would go 
nother road; or if no road would treat 
tht it would make all of them come to 
1. Nowadays, however suave the Gov- 
nent may beabout it, the implication is: 
7 terms are the only terms on which 
ican get railroad service; take it or 
3 “ as you please.” The public doesn’t 
‘that. 


A Question of Management 


ycialists say government management 
ot the only—perhaps not the prefer- 
'—form of democratic control; there 
: be a management elected by all those 


iy years—and far back of that. 
2 been electing the managements of a 
t many concerns by the votes of all 
e directly interested. As a rule they 
> been decidedly the worst-managed 
verns in the country. Anybody who 
Ss of electing managements by mass 
's is looking into the clouds and not at 
7 York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and so 
‘whose managers have always been 
ted by mass votes. About four times 
‘of five codperative business enterprises 
the United States—as distinguished 
1 growing and marketing codpera- 
S—have failed. It was finally a ques- 
of management, and they didn’t get 
right brand. 

That advantage would a trainman get 
slecting the president of his road? His 
m already gives him the advantage of 
taining on at least equal terms for wages 
working conditions. If he got higher 
es the cost would immediately be thrown 
n the public in the form of higher freight 
passenger rates, and the public would 
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have some misgivings about that just as it 
has about the Government’s twenty-five 
per cent advance in rates for the purpose of 
Increasing wages. Successful management 
of a railroad, a steel mill, a cotton mill, 
requires a high degree of technical expert- 
ness; and technical expertness is never a 
qualification that appeals particularly to 
voters. A dozen experienced directors are 
better qualified to pick out technical ex- 
perts than ten or twenty thousand dispersed 
workmen are; more likely to get an effi- 
cient operating staff. 

True, that means only the technical 
operation of the plant and leaves out of 
account large questions of social relation- 
ships and social effects. But the public is 
already determining those large questions 
by its Interstate Commerce Commission, 
its child-labor laws, workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, and so on. Amanagement elected 
by labor could no more be trusted with 
them than a management elected by capital 
can. As a capitalist management leans 
always to the interest of capital, a labor 
management would lean always to the in- 
terest of labor. In either case society— 
government—must intervene in the inter- 
ests of the public. A great many socialists 
habitually write as though wage labor con- 
stituted the only public there is. 


Conciliation and Improvement 


This does not mean that elected repre- 
sentatives of labor might not well have a 
place on the board of directors of every 
large corporation. A good part of the 
trouble between capital and labor arises 
from sheer lack of understanding. Labor 
directors sitting regularly with the board, 
in touch with the business, able to argue 
the case for labor when its interests were 
involved and able to report authoritatively 
to labor on the conditions of the business, 
would probably be a valuable emollient. 
But that would be a different thing from 
democratically elected management. 

I hope my young-man correspondent will 
look beyond the front cover of the socialist 
plan. That is such a pretty picture of pros- 
perous brotherhood that a good many peo- 
ple are quite taken with it. But the text 
farther on is mainly about class war, social 
division, irrepressible strife, implacable en- 
mity. Reading it one might well infer that 
before capitalism came along and “‘ divorced 
the workman from ownership of the tools 
of production” the world was a Garden of 
Eden. But history—political, social or 
economic—of medieval society, when work- 
men still owned the tools of production, 
gives a very different picture. 

. Labor’s greatest interest lies in increased 
production. Fighting never increased pro- 
duction. Bureaucratic management of in- 
dustry never increased production. Electing 
the management, with the play of polit- 
ical intrigue and faction which that would 
involve, would not make the plant more 
efficient. ‘ 

There are monstrously wrong and evil 
conditions in the world. Socialism says 
they can never be very much improved 
under capitalism. But many evil conditions 
have been decidedly improved under capi- 
talism. Conditions of child labor and 
woman labor that Marx made much of 

*have improved steadily to this day. The 
better plan is a plan of conciliation and 
improvement, not a plan of warfare and 
destruction. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


Oh, a couple of tuts, Shorty. You 
w what about what about. Picky- 
up Point!”’ 

Well, I’ll tell you what’s doing!” 
oped McShane, his scarlet eyebrows 
ing together. “The big pigs’s got their 
in the trough, and the little pigs is 
ed out in the mud!” 

I git you. Jeff was over to Mike Con- 
8; but I ain’t worried. I’m just curi- 


You!” McShane regarded the ex- 
inteer assistant bartender with dawn- 
intelligence. ‘‘ Are you in on it too?” 
Oh, alittle, alittle.” Jiggers stuck both 
mbs in the armholes of his greasy vest 
twiddled his fingers. ‘‘But I ain’t 


kin’ at it. I don’t have to. I’m just 
n’ low and lettin’ her sizzle.” 
Say,” husked McShane, grabbing 


idley by the lapel of his coat, ‘‘are you 
one that’s got that option?” 


7 
r 


“Hush!’’ Hoadley glanced up the stairs 
and back into Casey’s, and out into the 
street; then he bent low to McShane’s ear 
and whispered ‘‘ Yes!” 

“Let me see it.” 

Without a word the opportunist led the 
way to the back room of the Pilot Café, up 
the street, and produced the precious op- 
tion. There were five pairs of pinholes in it. 

.“Sewed up tight as a drum,’’ admired 
McShane enviously. “‘Jiggers, what'll you 
take for this?” 

“Make for it? My life!’”’ Hoadley almost 
paled as he jerked the option out of 
McShane’s hand. “Say, if Jeff was to ask 
me to see that option, and I couldn’t dig it, 
people’d be sayin’ to each other along 
Water Street by and by: ‘Why, where’s 
Jiggers Hoadley? I ain’t seen him for a 
long time!’” 

“That’s nothing to me. I’m here to talk 
business. Tell you what I’ll do: I’ll give you 
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Stropping keeps these tiny teeth 
in perfect alignment, provides a 
smooth, keen edge for every shave 


Seen under a powerful magnify- 
ing glass, a dull razor blade looks 
like a saw edge 


How many different razors 
have you tried ? 


OST men have owned at least threé or 
four different safety razors—in addition 
to the old-fashioned straight-edged razor. 


It’s not that men are fickle about their razors. 
On the contrary, when they find the right razor, 
they invariably stick to it. Men who once try the 
AutoStrop Razor don’t change from it. 


The AutoStrop Razor makes. good with its 
users because it provides a keen edge for every 
shave—gives a perfectly cool and comfortable 
shave every time. 


A new blade for every shave is not necessary 
with the AutoStrop Razor. The razor provides in 
itself the means for keeping the blades keen-edged 
as when new. This patented stropping feature in- 
sures a perfect shave every time. 


The 12 blades furnished with the set will give 
you, under unique guarantee from the manufac- 
turer, 500 perfect shaves. The same guarantee goes 
with each additional dozen blades you purchase. 


The AutoStrop Razor is the only 
safety razor that sharpens itself, 
shaves and cleans without removing 
the blade. 


AutoSirop Razor 


On sale all over the world 


The AutoStrop Razor set 
includes a silver-plated self- 
stropping razor, 12 blades and 
@ strop, in a compact, conven- 
tent case 
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To Introduce This New- 
Type Pork and Beans 


Some years ago the Van Camp scientific 
cooks gave an epoch-making dinner. It was 
given in the Van Camp laboratories—to experts 
and laymen—to introduce the ideal Pork and 
Beans. 

Since then-that dish has brought to millions 
an entirely new idea of baked beans. 


They Studied the Dish 
for Years 


These culinary experts, college trained, 
studied this dish for years. 

They found that beans differ vastly. So now 
they analyze the beans. 

They found that hard water made the skins 
tough. Sothey nowfree the water from minerals. 

They found that ordinary ovens left beans 
underbaked. Digestion was difficult. Yet the 
beans were crisped and broken by the heat. 
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An Epoth! Mateaie Dinner 


So they bake Van Camp’s in steam ovens— 
bake them for hours at 245 degrees. Digestion 
is made easy, yet the beans are not crisped, 
not broken. 

And they created a sauce to bake with 
them—a sauce of wondrous zest. In perfecting 
this sauce they tested 856 recipes. 


Direct Our Chefs 


Now these scientific cooks direct every step 
of the process. And they constantly watch 
the results.. So all the delights which they 
developed are found in every dish of Van 
Camp’s. 


Now these ideal Pork and Beans are always 
at your call. You can serve baked beans which 
are whole and mealy, instead of crisped and 
broken. You can have them easy to digest. 
And the finest tomato sauce ever created is 
baked into every atom. 

Compare them with the old-style. 


<7 


Pork and Beans 
Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Baked Without the Sauce 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Soups 


Catsup 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s Soups 
18 Kinds 


Based on famous Parisian recipes, but 
perfected here through countless tests 
by scientific cooks. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


A famous Italian recipe, per- 
fected.in the same way by these 
culinary experts. 


rhe 


co 
Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Made from blended peanuts, with 
every skin and every germ removed. 
A new-grade peanut butter. 
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five hundred for that option, and you can 
hit the rattler.” 

That was a sore temptation, but with a 
saving grace, for Jiggers had learned by 
painful experience that the only place he 
could manage to eat regularly was Picky- 
willup City. Suddenly he thrust his thumbs 
into the armholes of his vest and turned to 
Shorty with a naive innocence that was a 
distortion on his villainous face. ‘‘Here’s a 
thing I thought up, McShane. I'll sell you 
a second option. You know, a second op- 
tion. See? That means that I give you a 
written agreement that when I buy the 
property you got a right to buy it from me 
for whatever price we say. The price’ll 
be—it’ll be Say, Shorty, it’ll be 
twelve hundred dollars, and you pay me 
five hundred cash. Now!”’ 

“A hundred, if that’s the way!” said 
Shorty. 

“Four hundred!” said Jiggers. 

“A hundred!” said Shorty. 

“Three hundred !”’ 

““A hundred! See here, Jiggers, it’s a 
hundred, and you’ll take it. I know you.” 

Jiggers’ keen perceptions told him he 
was licked. 

“Will you keep your trap shut till the 
day of the sale comes off?”’ 

“Sure I will. I’m bound to for my own 
safety.” 

“Then you’re on.” 


Vv 


Bye SNARKESS was waiting 
on the boat-club lawn when the Napo- 
leon of Civic Progress returned from his 
Waterloo on Pickywillup Point, and he 
strode down to meet the despondent youth 
with his broad palm outstretched. 

“Allow me to congratulate you, Mr. 
Jones!” he shouted, expressing his hearti- 
ness by loudness as society and all Picky- 
willup City came flocking to meet the 
returning son of Joe. “It’s just come to my 
ears that you’ve sprung an idea for the big- 
gest improvement ever proposed for this 
city.” 

Young Mr. Jones eyed the proffered 
hand hesitantly, remembering that his 
father loathed the man, his party and all 
his works; but he accepted the hand- 
shake, of necessity. 

“Well, of course, I thank you,” he diffi- 
dently and almost shamefacedly stated, 
“but—but ——”’ 

“The removal of Pickywillup Point is a 
stroke of genius!” broke in Jeff Snarkess 
loud enough for all to hear; and he noted 
the instant glow in the countenance of 
plump and motherly Mrs. Jones. ‘‘Why, 
my boy, it’s a wonder nobody ever thought 
of that before. It takes you young fellows 
to show us dead ones where to get off. I 
came right over to tell you I’m for that 
proposition with both feet!” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear you say so, but 
I’m afraid we can’t do anything,” returned 
the Napoleon, in deep dejection. 

It was hideously depressing to see all 
those bright and eager faces change to in- 
credulous dismay; and the change was so 
simultaneous and so decisive that it seemed 
almost audible, like a sign or something. 
And Russ had thought so well of himself 
when he’d first discovered this idea in him- 
self! For a few hours he had seen himself 
not only a public benefactor but a leading 
citizen worthy of his father. And now 

“The owner of the property flatly refuses 
to sell—at any figure!”’ 

A terrible shock on the lawn; murmurs 
rising almost to a muffled roar. Refused to 
sell! How dare he! On that instant Bill 
Trueboy and all his family, his ancestors 
and his progeny for generations fell into the 
black disfavor of society and all Picky- 
willup City. Was it possible that this live, 
progressive, decent town contained one 
citizen so dead to local patriotism that 

Wouldn’t sell! It needed but a leader 
to go right up that hill and mob Bill True- 
boy! But Alderman Snarkess merely smiled 
in a superior sort of way. 

“T hope you’re not dropping the plan 
on that account,” he protested, to the 
thrill of one and all; and he beamed as 
much benevolent friendliness as was pos- 
sible from one eye. ‘‘It’s a public improve- 
ment, ain’t it? It’s of vast benefit to the 
city, ain’t it? Well, when we’re all ready 
we'll simply condemn the point, and pay 
the owner a fair condemnation price.” 

Of course! Almost a cheer back there. 
Nearly everybody had just thought of that! 

“By George!’”’ Young Russ Jones’ voice 
shrilled tremulously. He laughed and his 
face flushed. ‘‘You know, I hadn’t con- 


sidered that, Mr. Snarkess.”’ Strange ho 


. mittee were Mrs. J. Jones and 
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suddenly friendly he felt to this agreeah) 
man. His father certainly couldn’t | 
known Snarkess very well. ‘You 
I’d looked on this as a public work 
demnation procedure might have oe 
to me, but since it was a purely p 
enterprise, why —I—well, of course, I didn’ 
that’s all. But, Mr. Snarkess, if you ca 
put that through I'll gladly pay the e 
pense and make a present of it to th 
city. My contractor roughly 
fifteen hundred for the labor, 
property can’t be worth much.” 
“It shan’t cost you a cent, | 
promised Jeff Snarkess, with all 
of a sudden burst of generosity; 
the corner of his one handy eye 
Mike Connell whizzing by in his 
motor car, on his way to the st 
about that twenty-five thousand 
“ Anyhow, come to think of it, y 
just buy the point and saw it off, 
the state has jurisdiction over tl 
Pickywillup, and anything that 
it has to be done by act of legis 
which an appropriation would be 
So I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Russ, 
I’m so strong for your bright 
if you’ll just whoop up the publi 
asm for it I’ll whoop up the x 
legislation and the appropriatio 
that?’”? And again he thrust out 
palm, round which the lean hand ¢ 
Russbill Jones closed almost co’ 
“Will you?” shrilled Russ. “OQ 
that’s great!’’ And he was still 
hands, while society and all Pid 
City exulted audibly in the cerem 
“Don’t thank me,” protested t 
man with deafening heartiness, 
his other friendly hand on the boy 
der. ‘‘I’m only glad to be in on 
of such publicimportance. It’s you 
Russ; get busy. Circulate petit 
the majority of this town to asl 
removal of Pickywillup Point, 
guarantee to remove it!” 
Circulate petitions! Was that 
sooner said than done! Right in‘ 
house the Hustlers got together, 
energetic organization of live you 
nessmen appointed a Permanent Co 
on Civic Progress, with Russbill ; 
chairman; and on the spot they ¥ 
headings for fifty petition blanks. 
Mayme Dycler almost simul 
organized the Ladies’ Hustlers Au 
help circulate those petitions, an 
two names she placed on her exec 


Dycler, hoping thereby to have 
estimable ladies, who meant so 
her, know and appreciate each othe 

Before nightfall the petitions w 
than circulating, and all Pickywi 
was bound on the busy wheel of pro 
and whirring round and round with : 
calculable centrifugal force. 

O Mighty Politics! What could be 
without thee! 


vi ‘ 
HE very next morning a young mal 
with a hard-boiled countenance, a hig 

collar and a derby hat half a size too smal 
for him walked into Casey’s bar in Picky 
willup City, inquired for Jiggers Hoadle} 
and waited until there came in a brisk bu 
nervous-eyed business man in a brand-nev 
pair of tan shoes, whose yellow mustach 
had been curled and pomaded by a bai 

until it looked like brittle taffy. a 

Without difficulty Mr. Hicks took 

Hoadley to a saloon in quite another | 

of town, where, in the little back room 

said: ‘“‘Nowshush. I’m on a gum-shoe ér 
rand all by my lonely, and if you’re out ¥ 
ere a few jits I can give you a diagran 

Ohi Tbe” : 
“T got you,” invited Mr. Hoadley, work 

ing his nose, for his upper lip felt stiff an 

sticky. . 
“Well, you’re nursing an option 0 

Pickywillup Point.” ., 

The change in Mr. Hoadley was abi 
and so eager as to be almost ferocious | 

he demanded: 3 
“Say! How high are they figurin’ to g¢ 

up in the statehouse?”’ +. 

“‘That’s neither here nor there,” hastil 
objected the husband of the niece of Repré 

sentative Forbeson. ‘What I want t 

know is « é 

“You don’t want to know nuthin 

corrected Jiggers Hoadley fiercely. “1 

sayin’ what do they figure to do up 1 

capitol, and till you answer me that 

an oyster!” / 
A momentary dourness on the face 
Hicks, and then he turned pleasant. — 
(Continued on Page 72) — 
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The Better Performance You Demand Poe 
The More You Will Appreciate oo @ 
Your Delco System 


_ The more discriminating an automobile buyer you are, 
‘the more Delco ignition will appeal to you. Delco per- 
formance will fully meet your ideas of satisfaction whether 
you have Delco ignition, Delco lighting, Delco starting— 
or as is more usual, all three combined. Delco operation is 
complete, uniform. It delivers in full measure everything 
‘that can be reasonably asked of it. That is why you 
‘should look for Delco on the dash when you buy your 


next automobile. ' The Dayton Engineering 
t4 Laboratories Company 
sROREST TS = Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A, 


Starting, Lighting and Ignition Systems 
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Does it permit a free enough flow of current 
to give you an effective spark? 


The next time you drive in congested traffic 
your motor will tell you. 


If it shows a tendency to falter when throttled 
down, and you have to shift gears frequently, 
it may not be getting as good a spark as it needs. 


An effective spark is possible only where there is a free 
flow of current through the ignition circuit. Such a circuit 
may be employed with safety only when there is some- 
thing to prevent battery drainage, should you forget to 
switch off your ignition when your motor is not running. 


Connecticut Automatic Ignition is equipped with a 
switch which does that. The minute battery current is 
being wasted, this switch kicks off—automatically—and 
stops it. It is because of this switch that Connecticut 
Automatic Ignition can permit a free flow of current through 
its circuit and secure the efficiency for which it is noted. 


AUTOMATIC IGNITION 


Our booklet on Automobile Ignition in general and 
Connecticut Automatic Ignition in particular, is well 
worth reading. Yours for the asking. Write the 
Connecticut Telephone and Electric Com- 

pany, 50 Britannia Street, Meriden, 

Connecticut. 


EASILY AND QUICKLY EARNED 
This Spring hundreds of thousands of subscriptions for 
the Curtis publications will expire and be renewed. We 
will pay you liberally in salary and commission to col- 
lect the local renewals and new subscriptions for us in 
your spare time. Let us make you our offer. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 927 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


FAUST INSTANT COFFEESTEA 


For the most delicious cup of coffee or tea, merely 
put soluble powder in cup, add hot water and serve. 


Made in a second—No Waste — No Grounds 
or Leaves—No Boiling or 
Cooking—No Pots to clean. 


for coffee or tea. Dealers supplied direct or 
by any jobber. Jobbers—Write Us 


ust CHILE PowoER 


IS A “DIFFERENT” SEASONING. 


You use it instead of pepper, spices, etc. It’s 
acombination of all of them, except salt. For 
salad dressings, meats, gravies, stews, soups, 
there’s nothing quite so good. Sold by most 
dealersin 15c., 25c. and 1-lb. cans. If your dealer 
hasn't it, send 20c. for 2-oz. can and Recipe 
Pamphlet prepared by Henry Dietz, famous 
ables us to again chef of historic Faust Café and Bevo Mill. 


supply the public. Dealers—Ask Your Jobber Jobbers—Write Us. 
Cc. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, Saint Louis, Missouri 


Until recently all 
Faust Instant Coffee 
(known ‘over there”’ |} 
as U. S. Trench Coffee) |} 
was being shipped 
to our soldiers. < 
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Victory now en- 


Send dealer’s name and 35c. (foreign 45c.) 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“Oh, well, if you really want to know 
I don’t mind saying that the present cal- 
culation is a fifty-thousand-dollar appro- 
priation.”’ 

“Blast their damn eyes!”’ blurted Jiggers, 
his indignation real. ‘‘ A certain responsible 
party told me it was only twenty-five! 
Well, what’s your offer?” 

“Oh, that property ought to be 
worth 

“Worth hell! Who’s talkin’ about what 
it’s worth? This here’s politics, not prop- 
erty! What’ll you gimme?” 

“How deep do I split in?” 

“T git you.” 

And now for the first time Mr. Hoadley 


Viitched his chair close and felt that he 


was dealing with a sympathetic soul. With 
Mr. Hicks in the frame of mind he was it 
was no trouble to insinuate the idea of a 
second option instead of the original, and 
they parted satisfied, Mr. Hoadley with 
a thousand dollars of Representative For- 
beson’s money in his pocket, and Mr. 
Hicks with five hundred! 

That night Mr. Forbeson had Picky- 
willup Point in his pocket, or a written 
substitute therefor, and then, and not until 
then, he called on Senator Geets on the 
floor above in the same hotel, remarking 
as follows: 

“Senator, here is an excellent thing for 
our constituency, one which I am sure 
will be of incalculable public benefit to 
your district, and will also redound to the 
credit of the party. I refer to a projected 
PS aa in the harbor of Pickywillup 

ity. 

Senator Geets was a large florid gentle- 
man, who wore his frock coat even in the 
privacy of his own bedroom, since he knew 
not the day or the hour he might have 
callers; and his whiskers were Vandyke. 

“Yes,” said he in a deep and mellifluent 
voice when he had heard the plan, ‘‘I ap- 
prove. I consider it a more or less worthy 
enterprise. How much of an appropriation 
do you think it will require?”’ 

“Well, the present estimate, senator, 
is fifty thousand.” 

“Ahem.”’ The senator seemed to stroke 
his full-fed whiskers, but in reality he was 
stilling their eager quiver. ‘‘I should hesi- 
tate to propose an appropriation too small 
for the work contemplated. Have you 
secured an estimate from a reliable con- 
tractor?” 

“Well, no.”’ Forbeson, who was a gaunt 
man with eyebrows so long they needed 
combing, delicately cracked his knuckles 
as he detected the importance of that 
query. ‘“‘Perhaps that would be a good 
idea, senator. Whom do you recommend?”’ 

“No one,’ returned thesenator promptly. 
“‘T have no interest in such matters; nor, 
in fact, any interests beyond those of my 
constituents.” 

“Certainly, senator, certainly. Every- 
one knows that.” © 

“However, I will say in candor, and in 
justice, since you ask me the question, that 
I have heard Edmunds & Edmunds are 
perfectly trustworthy. There are others 
equally so, I’ve no doubt, I’ve no doubt.”’ 

“*T’ll see Edmunds in the morning,” 
promised Representative Forbeson, rising 
and buttoning his long-tailed coat. 

The senator looked at his watch. 

“‘Well—or, say, in the afternoon,” he 
suggested. ‘“‘Then see me again to-morrow 
evening.” 


Thus it was that on the estimate of 
Edmunds & Edmunds a hundred thousand 
dollars was the sum it was decided to in- 
corporate in the Little Pickywillup Im- 
provement Bill for the shoveling away 
of Pickywillup Point; while down in Picky- 
willup City the Hustlers and the Ladies’ 
Hustlers Auxiliary, society and all Picky- 
willup City, under the able and fevered 
leadership of young Russ Jones, were stuff- 
ing into the blue velvet drum, embroidered 
by the fair hand of Mayme Dycler herself, 
the fourteen-inch-thick petition which it 
was hoped might induce Representative 
Forbeson and Senator Geets to take up 
the philanthropic matter and secure an ap- 
propriation of, say, five thousand dollars. 
Small enough sum to expend for a project 
of such vast benefit! 


vir 


B. DYCLER > burst with dynamic 
e energy into the office of the leading 
citizen of Pickywillup City. 
“Mr. Jones,” said he, “how much ill 
you take for that property of your father(s 
in North Pickywillup?”’ \ 
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Young Russ swung back in his 
chair, crossed his long legs in front 
and carefully considered. This was 
height ofthe boom—somebody had th 
of having one right away—which 
lowed the news of the astounding hur 
thousand-dollar development of Rus 
idea of a simple little two-thousand 
gift to his native city, and Jones, J 
now wore a neat salt-and-pepper b 
suit instead of fluttering silk sh 
white flannels. 

“Well, I don’t know, Mr. Dycl 
is a better time for buying than for 

“Yes,” admitted Dycler snappil 
nobody knows when the bottom’s 
drop out of a boom. A chance is a 
however, and we all have to take 
much do you want?” 

““Well,”’ smiled Russ, ‘‘I’m not in 
in the figures just now; you are.” 

“Tl give you ten thousand doll 

Fatal error. If he had said sey 
would have jumped at it; but t 
of so much as ten argued a keen a 
to purchase. So Russ reflected, 
that his father had once said that i 
ever dropped his magnifying glasse 


into the public eye, Mr. Dycler, and 
have to talk stronger than that to 
me listen.’’ He reached for his pi 
strove not to appear nervous as he a 
it. Dycler reached for a cigar ard sti 

not to appear nervous as he litte 

“T might go to twelve.” 

Involuntarily Russ’ finger tone 
filling of his pipe, then volunta 
forced it to get busy again. 
Twelve thousand! 

“Nothing doing,’ he said de 
“You want that property, Mr. 
much more urgently than you’re » 
to admit, and there’s no use in us Y 
time over it.” Russ cleared his 
“T’m not anxious to be rid of that lan 
no feeble offer will get me. Now say 
thing worth while.” 

Russ was acutely conscious as h 
this that he was inspired by a dr 
instinct, though he meant to m 
stick if he could. 

In consequence he was slightly asto 
when Dycler, rising nervously, bl 

“All right then, here it is. T 
thousand dollars.” a 

Twenty thousand dollars! Russ fur 
for a match but dared not light his p 
he knew his fingers would tremble. 
he could remember distinctly the 
when his father would have been e¢ 
sell that ’cross-the-river property f 
than three thousand dollars; wh 
have been almost eager to give it a 
escape the taxes! What in blazes 
the wind? What could be the cause 0 
absurd rise in the value of that land 
boom? Yes, but it wasn’t that str 
the north side of the river! A sudden | 
seized him—not that he wouldn’t ge 
price but that he would succumb 
temptation to sell, and make a mistakt 
the two panics counteracted each 
He lit his pipe and puffed at it. 

“T don’t want to sell,’”’ he said. 

“Twenty-five thousand.” 

“No.” Russ gulped. 

“Thirty thousand !”’ 

The eagerness in Dycler could no 
be suppressed; the quality which 
always made the feminine part 0 
family anxious about the future was V 
ing in him. 

“No!” In spite of all his efforts Ri 
from his chair and paced the floor. 
you I don’t want to sell; not at any pr 

“Then you’re foolish, that’s all 1 
to say!” snapped Dycler. He bit t 
of his cigar for the second time, but 
notice it. ‘‘Whatever profit I migh 
able to make out of that tract I’m alr 
dividing with you, without any effo 
yourself; offering you the big share 
the bargain! I’ll give you thirty-five 
sand, and that’s my last offer!” 

The lanky leading citizen swallowed 
swallowed at his Adam’s apple, but 
wouldn’t stay down. 

“Look here, Dycler! I’m all alone, ar 
I’m a kid, and I’m frank enough to t 
you that I’m scared stiff!” His voice: 
last cracked to prove it. “‘But, by Georg 
I’m going to do business if it takes a le 
You can have that property for—for 
for fifty thousand dollars!” 

“Ror what!’’ Dycler’s voice was so shr 
that it almost cracked too, but young ! 
Jones was suddenly cool as a cucumbet 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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The composite inner tube here reproduced illus- 
trates the superior fit of Michelin Red Inner Tubes 
as compared with ordinary makes. 


The tube shown was made by cement- 
ing together sections of a Michelin 
Tube and of a tube of another repre- 
sentative make. This composite tube 
was then slightly inflated and laid 
into half a casing, cut longitudinally 


Notice that the Michelin Tube (shown on right) 
fits perfectly, being ring-shaped like the casing itself 
because it was made on a ring-shaped mandrel. 
The other tube, like all tubes other than Michelins, 
does not fit perfectly, because it was made on a 
straight core and hence is simply a piece of straight 
tubing bent to go inside the casing. 


The fact that Michelin Tubes are formed to fit the 
casing practically eliminates pinching when fitting, 
and makes them.more durable. Yet Michelin 
Tubes—like Michelin Casings—are not high priced. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Canadian Headquarters: Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Limited, 
782 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 


Dealers in all 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” he repeated. 
“T said it and I'll stick to it! Fifty thou- 
sand, first, last and all the time, and you 
can talk till you can’t whisper, and that’s 
the last price you get! Fifty thousand 
dollars—cash!”’ 

Dycler breathed heavily for three solid 
minutes, looking the panting young Russ- 
bill Jones squarely in the eye, but Russbill 
never quailed. 

“T’ll take it. I’ll give you five thousand 
now, and the balance in an hour.”’ 

The long fingers of Russ Jonés had al- 
ready closed on the telephone, but he did 
not lift the receiver. He was afraid of his 
voice. So he rose and led Dycler up the 
street to the office of his father’s lawyer, 
meeting Mayme Dycler on the way; she 
was so engrossed with the handsome young 
state engineer who during the past week 
had been making a report on the Picky- 
willup Point project that she scarcely 
noticed Russ! He straightened all his 
gangles. Not for him the boyish weakness 
of jealousy. He had business on his hands! 
Confound it, he’d had a hundred run-ins 
with his mother on account of that girl, 
and now Oh well! 

Within thirty minutes he had five thou- 
sand dollars of Dycler’s money, and had 
definitely parted with that worthless slice 
of across-the-Little-Pickywillup property. 
Five minutes later Dycler and the hand- 
some young engineer, Merriman, were in 
the Pickywillup National Bank negotiating 
with the president for an expansion of the 
already strained loans on Dycler’s Addi- 
tions. Ten minutes later Senator Geets 
had assured the bank, over the long dis- 
tance, that the Little Pickywillup Im- 
provement Bill would positively pass and 
that young Merriman was a perfectly re- 
liable engineer. On the stroke of the hour 
young Jones had the balance of his money, 
and within another hour after that the 
Evening Bugle was tossed into his office, 
and the young Napoleon withered like a 
flower that is cut down in springtime; for 
there staring him in the face was the cold 
and clammy report of young Merriman to 
the effect that the shearing away of Picky- 
willup Point would throw the current as 
desired, right round the corner and into the 
Big Pickywillup, leaving a broad leeway 
for river traffic; also that it would shift the 
current from the north to the south side 
of the:Little Pickywillup! 

The present quiet, smooth landing stream 
of Water Street would become a raging 
torrent! 

Great Jehoshaphat! The wharfage mo- 
nopoly that J. Jones had enjoyed ever since 
he had begun to build up the town of 
Pickywillup City was gone! The wharfage 
would now be on the other side of the Lit- 
tle Pickywillup, on the north Pickywillup 
side, the Dycler side! The warehouses, 
which Jones kept filled with well-paying 
tenants, would be vacated, wealth would 
flow across the stream and the Jones 
Additions on the lower Big Pickywillup 
would become barren wastes. Gone! Every- 
thing gone! 

A profound sickness seized the middle 
of young Russbill Jones as he realized that 
not an hour before he had parted with the 
only valuable property the Jones family 
possessed;-sold it for a song, been boobed 
out of it, and by Mayme Dycler’s father! 
Was that why Mayme had snubbed Russ? 
Shame engulfed him, intense shame, and he 
crept out the back way of the office and 
skirted across the hills, home. 

“That you, Russ?” His father, propped 
up in.bed and fuming because the doctor 
wouldn’t let him get out; and the young 
pretender to the throne of Jones had to sit 
there and chat affably, even flippantly, and 
snicker now and then, for an eternal half 
hour, conscious all the while that his 
mother, on the porch, was reading the 
fateful end which had come to her brilliant 
soh’s scheme for saving Pickywillup City. 
Great Scott, if only his father hadn’t 
fallen off the grain elevator! If only Russ 
had been left in merry peace to tickle his 
gold-mounted mandolin! 


vimrg 


Pers TRUEBOY sitting at the window 
of the carpenter shop on Pickywillup 
Point with a newspaper, in which she had 
been reading with acute distress the vari- 
ous activities which told of the downfall of 
the Joneses, commercially and socially, and 
the corresponding rise of the Dyclers, 
glanced up with a start to see, standing 
in the doorway, a gentleman in a lemon- 
colored suit, a straw hat with a polka-dot 
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band, red socks, tan shoes, and a pink 
shirt. His taffy mustaches were curled 
into stiff ringlets, he carried a light bamboo 
cane, and in his buttonhole he wore a wild 
sweetbrier rose! 

“Hello, Prue,’ said Mr. Hoadley, saun- 
tering in and swinging the little bamboo 
stick. ‘“Where’s your paw?” 

“‘Out—for a little while.” She added 
this last hastily as Jiggers came on over. 

“Just set still,’ he told her. “Say, look 
at this!” 

On the carpenter bench beside her he 
tossed a roll of bills from his left-hand 
trousers pocket. She looked wonderingly 
from him to the money, and as she did so a 
packet of greenbacks from his right-hand 
pocket dropped beside the other roll, and 
flaring its crisp edges displayed itself to be 
composed of fifties and hundreds. 

“How’s that?” he triumphantly  in- 
quired. ‘‘Look me over. It takes the 
clothes to do it, eh?” 

A smile in the soft brown eyes of Prue, 
a trace of it at the corners of her lips. 

“You are most resplendent,” she ad- 
mitted, unmindful entirely now of the 
frayed placé at the knee of her. gray 
percale. 

“You could look just as swell if you had 


the rags,”’ he advised her, with a leer and a - 


grin and the beginnings of a chuckle, all 
intended to be ingratiating. ‘“‘Sweller.” 

A flash of pink in the cheeks of the girl, 
a flash which threatened to rise to her 
temples, and changed its mind as the smile 
came back to her soft brown eyes. 

“Thank you,” she observed demurely. 
“T think that’s father coming now.”’ 

“Naw it ain’t.”’ He had craned in- 
stantly to peer down the hill. ‘‘Look-a 
here, Prue.’”’ He tossed down another 
packet of bills from his right-hand hip 
pocket. “‘How’s that?” Another from the 
left. “‘And that? Pretty sweet, eh? Say, 
Prue, I’m pullin’ my freight from Picky- 
eae City right now. See? Look at 
this!” 

From his upper outside coat pocket he 
produced another packet. of bills, with 
a five-hundred-dollar wrapper! ‘‘ You no- 
tice I’m heeled, don’t you? Got shoes on 
for any distance!”’ He laughed exultantly, 
but he laughed alone, for Prue in great 
perplexity was studying not him but that 
growing pile of money. ‘‘Nowlisten: You’re 
all right if you had the scenery. Pull out 
with me, pick your own preacher, we'll 
hitch up, and I’ll get the decorations for 
you. There you are. Now wait a minute! 
Don’t say anything! How’s this?” 

He began to toss money from all his pock- 
ets, showering it down in a heap. Waves of 
color had flashed across Prue’s face, and 
indignation and ridicule and loathing had 
flashed with equal rapidity across her 
senses, but in her mind had come a sudden 
thought which held everything else in 
abeyance. 

“What a lot of money!” she suggested. 

“That ain’t all!” he proclaimed, en- 
couraged by the profound impression he 
had made. He had three more pockets 
untouched, and he emptied those. 

“And that ain’t all! Say, the girl that 
hooks up with me gets a live one—a guy 
that knows a chance when he sees it and 
can work it to a finish; a guy that can 
milk a senator just as easy as a hick 
politician. Say, Prue, how much do you 
think I got on me, all told?” 

There was such an evident desire to 
know as she glanced up quickly at him that 
he told her instantly, magnificently, rub- 
bing his finger tips along the right-hand 
side of his coat to let her hear the money 
crinkle in the lining. 

“Forty-five hundred and ninety-two dol- 
lars, not countin’ the hard coin! Or say it 
this way: four thousand five hundred and 
ninety-two! Eh? Pretty soft, huh? How 
about it, eh? Sweet, huh?” 

His exultation was a series of delighted 
gustative grunts as he began to pick up his 
wealth and stow it away. 

Finding that he was looking steadily at 
her Prue cast up at him a sidewise glance 
which sparkled and danced, then looked 
speculatively at the money again. ‘‘Sen- 
ators and hick politicians!’’ He’d been 
“milking them!” 

“Oh, you’ve sold your option on our 
place,’ she guessed, while her busy mind 
made little sharp runs at this and that 
and the other track. ‘‘How much did you 
get? Who bought it?” 

“Guess again,’ he chuckled; and the 
desire to boast under the gaze of those 
soft brown eyes swelled in him irresistibly. 
“Wait a minute. I’llshow you something.” 
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Reaching down inside the lining of his 
vest he drew out the option. It was 
crinkled and grimy, and so full of pinholes 
that it presented the suggestion of a sieve, 
but it was still quite legible, still unmis- 
takably the original paper. ‘‘ You see, I got 
it yet!’”’ he bragged. “If you go with me 
I plan to turn this over to your paw, and 
he can eat it; swear he never wrote it, 
claim it was a forgery, collect all the 
money from the condemnation price, and 
let these other buzzards caw their throats 
out and flap their wings off. Eh? Then he 
can split with us. Huh? Hah!” 

Exploding with the laughter he had sup- 
pressed for so long he poked Prue in the ribs 
with his thumb; and that far, far descend- 
ant of Eve, with an entirely impromptu in- 
stinct which she had never suspected in 
herself, overcame the shock of that poke, 
dissembled monstrously and hastily, and 
actually laughed with the beast. 

“How ever did you do it?” she Wanted 
to know; indeed she did! “Mr. Hoadley, 
you’ve done something illegal!” 

“Me?” scorned the former Jiggers; and 
leaning against the bench stuck his thumb 
in his armholes and twiddled his fingers 
vaingloriously. ‘‘Not so as you could no- 
tice it, Prue! The only party that could get 
me that way dassent open his yap. And 
there ain’t any livin’ way for the rest of 
*em to get me except with a pair of brass 
knucks or a brick; which is why I am 
bouncing out of this burg.” 

““My, you must be clever!” judged Prue, 
and favored him with another glance of ad- 
miration; though first she made certain 
that there were no benches or kegs be- 
tween her and the open door, ‘‘You’re too 
deep for me to guess, Mr. Hoadley. If you 
didn’t sell this property, which you couldn’t 
do before you closed this option, and if you 
didn’t sell the option Ke 

“Say, are you goin’ with me?” He 
leaned a little closer. ‘‘You know your 
paw can get a lot of money with this op- 
tion!” 

“How much?” 

“Oh, ten or fifteen thousand if he’ll split 
off a third for a good lawyer. You goin’ 
with me?” 

“How did you get your money?” 

“You little devil!’”” He leaned a trifle 
closer. “‘ Are you goin’ with me?” 

She edged away from him just the exact 
distance that he had approached, every 
muscle in her lithe young body ready for 
instant action; then she smiled up mis- 
chievously at him, and asked: 

“How did you get it?” 

‘Aw, well, then I’ll tell you.” And she 
was relieved to see him place his thumbs in 
the armholes of his vest; it was the only 
way he could talk largely. ‘I sold Jim 
Snarkess, Shorty McShane, Mike Connell, 
Olly Larribee, Representative Forbeson, 
Senator Geets, Hiram Edmunds, A. B. 
Dycler, that smart Aleck young state en- 
gineer, and every sucker connected with 
this deal an option on this option. Me? I 
guess I’m the best little optician ever! 
And say; they ain’t any of ’em got any- 
thing on me; only this—I can’t be there 
when the hammer drops and all these 
ginks gets together with their second op- 
tions! You know, this is blooey day. 
Snarkess just slipped me a bundle to close 
a certain deal, and that blows the whistle. 
It’s my last drag.” 

Once more Prue, succeeding splendidly 
for an amateur Eve, laughed with the man 
who had bought her father’s option for 
forty dollars and had brought them into 
the scorn of all Pickywillup City, the man 
who had turned into a noisome political 
graft the noble philanthropy of that splen- 
did young man, Russbill Jones, whom she 
had long adored, from.a distance. 

““You’re comin’, Prue! You know you 
ain’t got nothin’ here, and you ain’t no- 
body. We’ll go to Chi, I think, or St. Looey. 
I’d always had an ambition to get a saloon 
of my own, and have a good-lookin’ wife to 
cook up the free lunch and help round ie 
The shock of that penetrated even through 
her speeding mind, but she didn’t know 
whether to scream or giggle—‘‘but with all 
this rotten prohibition movement, that 
don’t look like-a safe bet, so now it’s a cigar 
stand with a pool room and soft drinks. 
We'd have a free lunch even for that. Say, 
Prue, I got an idea that you and me ——”’ 

Even before he moved she saw in his eye 
that he was going to come closer. 

“There’s father!’’ He was really in sight. 
now, at the bottom of the hill. ‘‘Give me 
that option. Where shall I meet you?” || 

“Nix and not!” he declared, hastily pin 
ning his treasure inside his vest. “He gi 


~ pointed chin and four freckles; a 
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that option when I git you! I’ll stick royy, 
and open up to him.” 

“He’d never let me—go away 
or anybody! Where shall I meet y: 

“Are you comin’?”’ 

“Of course I am!”’ she told him 
and enthusiastically. ‘‘ You kno 
Trueboys never break promises! 
where to meet you. We'll leave 
there for father, and I’ll leave a 
him where to find it. Where shall 
Hurry!” ae 

“Well, in the old tool shack 
trolley tracks on the other side of 
T’ll set right there till you come, 
about a little kiss?” oe 

“No, no! Wait!” she cautioned, 
ing out into the path which put he 
clear sight from below. ‘‘Hur 

“‘Good-by, sweetheart!’’ husk 
Hoadley, with an affectionate |] 


persuade that good man, whose gi 
delight was to sacrifice himself 
body else for duty’s sake, that his d 
was to sacrifice his pride and bre 
for the first time in his life. An 
his feeble will with her strong one 
him down to the office of young 
Jones, where she waited outside 
until Russ, tearing madly out 
temples throbbing purple, nearly u 
“Sorry!” he shrilled, scarcely 
the shy little girl in the shabby 4 
shabby hat concealed all of her face 
the lower oval of her flaming 


tered downstairs four steps at a 

Jiggers was astounded past the 
sistance when instead of his blushin 
there burst into the deserted too 
long-legged and long-armed Russ, 
on him with all his wiry muscles, p 
to the floor of rotted boards, jerked 
vest, and tore out the precious opt 
and all, together with other se 
ments of great value. 

“Now come on, you infernal 
panted Russ, hoisting Hoadley to 
with a muscular force which sent 0} 
nail kegs spinning. 

“Sure!” said Hoadley, using t 
able complacence to wrench in 
and unexpected uppercut. ‘‘ Where 
he asked, dodging the return blow |] 
pected. 

“We're going to stop that. 
tion bill!”’ snarled Napoleon Jon 
and Hoadley went through the di 
shanty with one jerk and two b 

“Wait a minute!” begged Ho 
Down there on the highway sto 
Jones’ swift little yellow roadster. 
till I get my suitcase from under 
here, Jonesie. I was all ready to lez 
anyhow, and I don’t care where I 
that I’ve been skunked by a skirt! 
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" ISTER SPEAKER!” yelled a 

, young voice from the visitors’ g 
of the State Senate. At that always 
sound nineteen state senators jum 
their feet, running, four tried to crawl u 
their desks, and the balance gazed up to 
gangling youth with blazing éyes, whof 
ished in one hand some crumpled pa 
and in the other a crumpled gent 
in a lemon-colored suit. ‘Mi 


disgraced this state! 
shook the papers—‘“‘and here”—he shi 
Jiggers Hoadley—‘‘the proofs incrimi 
ing a thieving crook who now sits on 
floor of this Senate! And, by George, 
going to tell 42 
At that instant as the Senate ch 
broke into an uproar the majestic guar 
of the visitors’ gallery reached him, a | 
boy grabbed one of his legs, and one 0} 
janitors swung at him with an empty 
and others were coming. a 
Over benches and steps, against rails and 
columns they batted and butted; but what- 
ever else he did the astoundingly agile Russ 
Jones, champion of six events in his Alma 
Mater, never let go of the vest, coat and 
suspenders of Jiggers Hoadley. Whe’ 
he went, there went Jiggers, on the 
across a chair or up and doing; and 
times he punched with his bony right fis 
and sometimes he punched with Jig 
and even when they had him out in 
(Concluded on Page 77) 
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a When your morning coffee is fresh and steaming- 
hot—that is the time to try Borden’s EAGLE 
BRAND and test the new delicious flavor that 


EAGLE BRAND alone can give. 


The Eagle Brand Book of Recipes contains over 60 delicious dishes 
for people who like unusually good things. Send for it today. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


Borden Building Established 1857 New York 


ay 53 
i Tade Mark of BorDEN’s CONDENSED Mix 0° 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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\avenelle FINISH 


affords extra protection 
against the weather and 
can be hadvonly in 


Mallory Hats. 
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This advertisement is a reproduction of Howard Chandler 


Christy’s poster, 


“Mallory Hats on Fifth Avenue.’? 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc., 234 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MALLORY HATS 
are priced at $5, $6 
and up. Mallory 
Mello-Ease (very 
light) $6, $7 and up. 


Factory, Danbury, Conn. 


a 


ALLORY HATS on Fifth Avenue—the smartest, 
trimmest, finest-looking men’s headgear frame 
the Victory Arch to the Plaza. 


There’s more reason than ever why you should buy 
a Mallory this Spring. Good hatter’s fur has been 
scarce these twelve months past; good dyes scarcet 
still. But Mallory has had them—as Mallory has had 
them through three other wars. Mallory Hats have 
been known as ‘America’s Best” since 1823. Go 
and see the new Spring models that Mallory dealers 
everywhere are now showing. You won’t find bette 

Style or Quality anywhere. 


he papers in his right fist. 
Jell, well, what is this?’”’ inquired an 
tpritative voice, and a large square- 
ee man with white hair and a grave and 
mfied cast of countenance but a twin- 
neye edged in. He was the only senator 
4caad come up to see if he could recog- 
«he strange youth who had threatened 
yh h “Who are you, 


*m Russbiil Jones!’’ panted the inter- 
-d orator, feeling tenderly of his right 
which seemed to be puffing. ‘Of 
srwillup City! And I’ve come up 
>—” He was gathering voice again, 
tthe senator stopped him. 
ot the son of Joseph Jones?” 
Tes, sir. That’s my father. But he’s 
and I’m running his business! I’ve 
7 up here —— 
Yon’t!”” begged Senator Clamber, and 
sg ponderously in, removed a guardian 
» Russ. “‘I’ll be responsible for this 
‘gman. I know his father very well.” 
‘senator eyed Jiggers Hoadley curi- 
;, and removed another guardian or so 
the pair. “Just come this way. I’m 
tor Clamber,’’ he said, taking Russ 
‘is unoccupied arm; and dragging his 
Wlling witness with him Russ accom- 
jed his father’s old friend into a nice 
(§ little cloakroom, where, quivering 
{ indignaticn and shrill with wrath, he 
ved out his tale of unbelievable atrocity 
lotiered his proofs, both written and 
‘an. 
4nd so,” he hotly concluded, “I’ve 
72 up here to stop that Little Picky- 
yp Appropriation Bill!” 
‘Pardon me,” said the senator, with no 
ge of countenance except at the cor- 
of his eyes; and opening the door he 
joned to Jiggers Hoadley. “I don’t 
ik we’ll need this fellow any more. His 
2rs are no doubt better than his word.” 
But, senator ——” 
he door slammed from the outside, and 
y footsteps resounded in the corridor, 
L died out of the ears of R. Jones forever. 
So this is little Russ!” observed the 
ator blandly. ‘‘Mr. Jones, the Little 
willup Appropriation Bill is to be 
sed in the morning.” 
What!” shrieked Russ, springing out 
is temporary lull with renewed violence 
: shaking his fistful of damning papers. 
‘ith all this evidence of thievery and 
enness, from the dregs of ward politics 
é up into the senate! By George, 
Have a cigar!’ interrupted the senator, 
ducing a pair of them; and in the very 
st of his blandness he threw back his 
d and laughed loudly and heartily like 
oy, whereat the lanky youth stared in 
hypnotism of astonishment. ‘‘I’ll tell 
' something in strict confidence, son of 
old friend Joe. I’m chairman of the 
terways Committee, and I put one 
r, as we say in our rough way up here, 
Jasper Geets. I made his gaudy appro- 
ition bill general to the Little Picly- 
up, in place of specific to Pickywillup 
nt, and my committee will epportion it 
hat a hundred thousand dollars will be 
nt in dredging and wharfing, and soforth, 
ay beautiful little home city of Poeville! 
good-by, Geets! We didn’t want him 
enextterm! He’s crooked, and though 
| may not believe it in your youth, 
majority of men, even senators, are 
light. Oh, yes, they are!’ He lit his 
ir and held the match to the cigar of 
young friend Russ, who puffed auto- 
tically, still hypnotized. “My boy, 
kywillup Point will not be cut off!’? He 
ised, but the boy was still stunned. 
hen, realizing the value of the stoppage 
he current'to Pickywillup City, and my 
ive state, and my old friend Joe Jones, 
om I understand to be laid up and help- 
except for the aid of his capable young 
, | used the sound logic of actual util- 
—and my influence—with the Federal 
terways Commission, to place one of 
new dams authorized by a recent 
ited States Government appropriation 
the Big Pickywillup River just below 
kywillup City, which will back up the 
er for some distance, provide a broad, 
90th and vastly increased harborage, 
Why, what’s the matter?” 
‘he senator, much concerned, caught the 
st of young Russ and helped ease the 
igling youth into a chair. The boy had 
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paled and looked as if he were about to 
faint, but he didn’t. 


“Oh, I’m all right,” he said, his mind | | 
still occupied with the dizzying whirl of | } 


events in which he had jarred out of place 
everything in Pickywillup City; had shaken 
commerce and society to their very foun- 
dations; had seen his father’s fortune 
increased, lost and saved; his mother’s 
prestige increased, lost and saved; his own 
standing in the community increased, lost 
and saved—and after all he hadn’t accom- 
plished a darn thing! Things were exactly 
as they would have been if he had never 
been born! ‘I feel like a peanut hull in the 
ocean,” he humbly confessed. 

“That’s all any man is,” laughed the 
senator; ‘especially if he’s an outsider and 
mixes into politics.’ Then he sobered. 
“You'll find, my boy, that crooked or 
straight politicians run according to the 
crowd you pick out, and you fell into the 
clutches of the Philistines.” 

He was setting out to prove it when sud- 
denly the son of his old friend Joe jumped 
to his feet and reached for his watch. 

‘When will the news of this appropria- 
tion bill get out?” 

“To-morrow afternoon,” returned the 
senator, jumping up. 

“And the news about the dam?” 

The senator looked up squarely into the 
blue eyes of the son of his old friend Joe; 
then he gently smiled. 

“How much time, between, would you 
like to have in order to dash home and buy 
up depreciated property?”’ 

The boy blushed. 

“ec Why—why ” 

“T think I can arrange to give you about 
ee days,” grinned the senator. ‘‘ Beat it, 

uss!” 


Chuckling elation filled Russ Jones from 
one extremity to the other of his lanky 
frame as he whizzed into Pickywillup City, 
the only human being in all that town who 
knew that within four days the Jones fam- 
ily would be at the top of the heap and 
Dycler broke; his mother the undisputed 
queen of the firmament; Pickywillup City 
insured a real and a lasting benefit— 
through his initiative, after all; and no 
people the worse but the evil-minded. 

He was just stopping at the boat club 
when an amazingly pretty girl came walking 
along Water Street, a neat, trim, slender 
girl, all in pink—pink, dress, pink para- 
sol and lacy pink hat. She walked with 
a pretty stride, held her head tilted at a 
graceful angle, her pointed chin well up, 
and her soft brown eyes looking out on the 
world with cordial liking. She carried a vol- 
ume of Aldrich’s poems under her arm, and 
her expression was rather pensive, as if she 
were in somber thought; but she bright- 
ened wonderfully when she saw young 
Russbill Jones getting out of his machine. 

“T want to thank you, Mr. Jones,’ she 
said in a clear and limpid voice. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know me? I’m Prudence Trueboy.’’ 

He could scarcely believe his eyes. What 
a very, very pretty girl she was! And 
sweet! How piquant her charming freckles! 
Where had she been hiding herself all this 
time! Suddenly as he looked down on this 
beautiful creature, he mumbling something 
or other, he knew not what, a sharp com- 
punction smote him. He had forgotten in 
all this turmoil that Bill Trueboy was back 
exactly where he had been, hopeless and 
without prospects, since Pickywillup Point 
was not to be condemned and sawed off. It 
seemed such a pity for an attractive young 
girl like this to be returned to the abject 
poverty from which she had felt herself 
lifted for some thirty-six hours or so; long 
enough, he felt contritely as he looked at 
her pretty pink flufferies, to have felt her- 
self justified in taking advantage of the 
credit which had been proffered to the 
Trueboys in the days they had been 
thought ignobly grasping. 

““Won’t you come into the club and have 
a cup of tea?” he invited. ‘I’m hoping to 
meet my mother there, and I’d like you to 
know her.” 

He extended his arm, and as she took it 
he felt a thrill of sympathy tingling in his 
elbow, and, in fact, all through him. He re- 
solved on the spot to purchase Pickywillup 
Point, at a fine price, so as to protect the 
Jones interests in the future! As for Prue, 
she gazed up the long length of her escort 
to his frankly admiring gaze, with a frankly 
shining light in her soft brown eyes. She 
had always adored young Russbill Jones 
from a far distance; and she rather fancied 
that from now on she would keep him near. 

Aman isa mere peanut hull in the ocean! 
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,, Santords F 


Flows Freely 
Doesnt Gum 
Writes Blue 
Turns Black 
Never Fades 
Sold Everywhere 
- Also Try - 
Sanfords Library Paste 
in the Water Well Jar 
Sticks Instantly, 


Goes Farther 


Why spend dol- 
lars for repairs 

RB whencents willdo? 
Write for this free 
book and learn 
how SMOOTH-ON IRON CE- 
MENT No. 1 (50ca lb. at Hard- 
ware and Auto Supply stores) 
will save you money. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A. 


insure maximum safety and minimum 
cost in safeguarding electrical circuits 
against the fire and accident hazards of 
overloads and short circuits. An inex- 
pensive ‘‘ Drop Out’’ Renewal Link re- 
stores 'a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. The Economy is the 
pioneer renewable fuse. As compared with 
theuse of one-timefuses, it cuts annual fuse 
maintenance costs approximately 80%. 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
q Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Solemanufacturers of “ARK LESS''—the Non-Re- 
newable Fuse with the 100% Guaranteed Indicator, 
Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 


BU 


TRY BEFORE YOU 


Select the bicycle you prefer from @& 
the 44 styles, colors and sizes in the 
famous “Ranger” line. We send it on ¢ 
approvalund 30DAYS’TRIAL, freight 
paid to your town. Returnit ifnot yj 
pleased and the trial costs you nothing. £F 
Write at once for large illustrated & a} 
catalog showing complete line of bi- %& hk \j; 
cycles, tires and supplies, and par- jf¥/ 
ticulars of most marvelous offerever Wh 


made on a bicycle. You will be as- 
tonished at our low prices and re- '\ 
markable terms, ’ 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, 
make money taking orders for Bi- 
cycles, Tires and Sundries from our 
big catalog. Do Business direct with 
the leading bicycle house in America. 
Do not buy until you know what we can do. 


MEAD ben Tiss CHICAGO, ILL. 


P ATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
J 


_ If You Want The 
Very Best Ink, Sir-Try 


SANFORD — 


‘Premium Writing Fluid or : 
ey HE ene Pen Ink ‘a 


“Have your 
eyes examined” 


OU ARE as efficient as your 
eyes and the only way to 
know that your eyes are really 
efficient is to have them examin- 
ed. If you need glasses, ask for 


Sh elltex Rimmed 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
Quality Beyond Question 


S at no greater cost & 


TYLISH in design, Shur-ons 
w attract favorable attention; 
optically correct, they improve 
your vision; mechanically right, 
they are comfortably secure. 
Fitted with 
Shur-on KOSDA, Lenses 

—tinted lenses that shut out 

strong light— Shwur-ons are the 

glasses you will like best. 


@ 2 
E. Kirstein Sons Co. 
Est,.1864 — Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole Manufacturers of 
Shur-on Optical Products 
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ISCUIT | 
“Tt splits in two” ; 


| Tak-hom-a Biscuit are the only soda crackers 
that break in the middle without showering 
crumbs everywhere. Crisp and light as snow- 
flakes, they are food for people with delicate 
appetites as well as for those in vigorous health. 


|  Tak-hom-a Biscuit represent but one of many varieties of 


all made by the famous Sunshine Bakeries, all baked in 
white tiled ovens located upon the top floor of the Bakery 
with a Thousand Windows. Always fresh, always sweet 
and pure, you will receive a hint as to just how good 
all Sunshine Biscuits are from them, 


Joose-Wites Biscurr (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in over 100 cities 


Look for this 


Sunshine 


MONEY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


by some soul disease. The first thing this 
old man’s gaze lighted upon was the other 
old man, with a foot on the stair about to 
ascend; thin and clean-shaved; wrinkled, 
pale, gray, in a dinner jacket, a black tie, 
a soft white shirt, parched yet arrogant. 

“My brother, Mr. Havington, lives 
here?” the newcomer said questioningly to 
Johan. 

“Dere he is, sair,’”’ replied Johan obse- 
quiously. 

The old men met. 

“Bob!” said the newcomer. 

“Charlie!”’ said Havington. 

They heard a very slight sound of sur- 
prise or interest, and turning beheld a long 
pretentiousmirror which deceitfully doubled 
the size of the hall, and they saw them- 
selves in it, and over their shoulders, be- 
hind them, the tall fat Johan looking at 
them with excitement. It was he who had 
made the sound at the sight of their like- 
ness; like as peas in a pod, parched, proud, 
grim, suspicious, luxurious, tailored by rich 
men’s tailors. 

Both laughed out—the same dry, mirth- 
less laughter, which stole round grudgingly 
to the left side of their faces. This com- 
pleted the duplication of the portrait in the 
mirror. 

“T would have known you, Bob,” said 
the newcomer. 

“Fifty years,” said Havington. 

“Fifty years. I was ten when grand- 
mother took me to Australia.” : 

He recovered himself; command came 
to him, the command of aman who can buy. 

“T’ll sleep here.’”’? He looked round. An 
impatient disparagement invested his man- 
ner. 

The other answered it grandiloquently: 
“Yes, yes, but comfortable. Oh, comfort- 
able. I’ve known these people for years, so 
I stay. They can find you a room. Ina 
week or so I shall have the whole of the 
second-floor front. You’ve dined?” 

“On the train.” 

They looked at each other doubtfully. 

‘“Where are your rooms, Bob?” 

Mrs. Guest was hovering in the hall now. 

“The fire has burned up nicely, Mr. 
Havington,”’ she said smoothly, with secret 
looks at him. She turned to lead the way, 
and Havington gathered her drift. She was 
offering him, pro tem., so that he need not 
confess to a wealthy relative how unworth- 
ily he was housed, her own ground-floor 
sitting room. He could have rocked with 
amusement. 

“Come on, Charlie,”’ he said. 

They went through the door the land- 
lady was holding open into a room uphol- 
stered mostly in the leather things which 
had belonged to her husband. Therefore, 
though it was bad, it was not so bad as it 
might have been. She turned up the gas. 
The fire, indeed, burned nicely. 

Charlie had shed his fur-collared and fur- 
lined coat into the hands of Johan. Now 
he stood in morning dress of the perfect 
kind surveying his brother in dinner clothes. 
His grim, smallish face, keen as a razor, had 
a look of hunger, of tiredness and disap- 
pointment which passed in a moment, leay- 
ing the face its mask. His brother thought: 

“Sizing me up! Yes. Wondering how 
much I’m worth. Grudging. Ha!” 

“You’re rich?”’ said Charlie. ‘‘Done 
well?”’ 

‘Pretty fair,” replied the other blandly 
and with an intense significance. His look 
implied: ‘Rich? I should say so.” 

He spread himself on the hearthrug, 
hands in pockets, rocking a little from the 
heels to toes of his patent-leather shoes. 
He wasn’t going to give himself away. No. 

“And you?” said he. “You look all 
right.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie. He sat down. 
“Half a million or so,” he said. ‘Half a 
million.” He lapsed into silence. 

Havington rang the bell—very lordly. 
He loved ringing bells. 

There sat old Charlie. Half a million! 
Charlie no doubt rang a bell to have his 
nose wiped. Curse Charlie! Well, he 
wasn’t the only one who could ring bells. 

Johan came in. In his hands he bore the 
Nankin bowl, off the drawing-room what- 
not, filled with fresh chrysanthemums. 
Which of them had run to the florist’s at 
the corner, Havington wondered. ‘‘Ma- 
dame is sorry your flowers were neglect to- 
day, sair,’’ said Johan, all in the conspiracy. 

Servile, silly fools! Ha! ha! ha! 
Blind mice! See how they run! ‘ 


, 


“Put ’em down,”’ said Havington, 
ting his breath again after his jny 
laughter. “I rang to say I’d have eo 
served here, and bring whisky and go; 
and my cigars.” si 

He found Charlie watching him yw 
almost a wild look under his worried oy 
eyebrows. Surprise for old Charlie? 

He sat down and threw one ky 
the other. 

“‘Glad to see you, old man,” he said 
fraternal affability. ‘Tell us 2 
yourself.’’ : 

He could hear, sharpening his | 
people running about. People we 
plying with his demands, with his 
pected requests. Let them. 

Charlie had a dry tale. “TI f 
grandfather, you know; we did ve 
After his death I floated the conce 
limited company. It’s been a kind 
sion with me, running concerns li 
My hobby. Very exciting. I’ve gi 
self to it. Yes, very exciting. But- 

“*Married, no doubt?” 

“Never seemed to have time. 
not married. And you?” 

Havington could have shouted: 
ried? Never had the money. Wom 
money!” But he didn’t. Oh, x 
looked back wisely at Charlie. 

‘Like you, I never had time. 
rich; absorbing business.” 

_ Johan served coffee. Charlie accep 
cigar. 

“Lot of friends I expect you’ve 
said Charlie soberly, when the Sy 
gone. 

Havington’s smile scarred the lef 
his face. 

“What are friends? Loose sort of ts 

“T don’t know what they are,” ¢ 
Charlie. ‘‘Never had any. Too ri 
haven’t got a friend in the world. 
watched, waited on, flattered; but fri 
Love? No. Somehow I’ve never fou 
When you’re rich you can’t help suspe 
everybody; and everybody suspe 
‘How’d he get his money?’ they 
don’t matter while you’re young, or 
ish, and busy. But all at once —— 

Charlie looked at Bob with almost 
look. He met a stare, bleak and s 

“Weak,” he excused, “‘I’m weak 
now, no doubt. It can’t be helped. Y 
got to handle the world firmly —— 

“Crush it or it crushes you.” 

“And it’s weak to feel as I’ve coi 
feel. I'll have to go on. There’s no 
to be done about it.” ', 

“What do you want to do?” 

“T do not know. I’m lonely.” 

“Not with money!” said Havir 
loudly. q 

“Yes, with money. It’s not lonely 
out it. There are crowds without i 
helping each other x 

“Are they?” 

“Aren’t they?” 

Johan brought in the whisky. H 
poured it into a decanter of the late ! 
Guest’s tantalus. He left the tan 
there with a proud yet humble look. 
drank. ; 

Charlie came down to breakfast, a 
at the table reserved for his brother. 
breakfasted in his room. People looked : 
Charlie. He saw their looks. “Ani 
rich man,” they were thinking. He § 
the gulf which yawned between him 
them. He liked their faces. On every 
there was a struggle. They were 
They were on one side of the world a 
on the other. A bridge was wanted. | 
did people build so great a bridge? 

He was lapped about with service 
liked the white dark woman across | 
room; the beautiful development of 
throat and shoulders made him y¥ 
They all went out hurriedly to bus 
Men like himself ordered their comings 
goings. But they came and went in c¢ 
pany, happy people! 

He talked to Mrs. Guest after brea 
He talked to Mrs. Guest after lunch 
talked to Mrs. Guest after breakfast n 
day. He talked to Johan. He talk 
Madame Felicie. He talked to Mrs. V 
ity; to George Oram, and the two girl 
the bank clerk, timidly and rather sourl} 
It was Mrs. Guest who knew their sorrow 
because she felt it her business to fer 
them’ out; and she told him tales. + 
liked talking. She let him, without th 
people’s consent, in to their private 

(Concluded on Page 80) 
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Beauty, strength and quality are 
splendidly combined in every ward- 
robe trunk that has the Belber name. 

Shown here is number 84 —an open 
top wardrobe trunk, round edge. Cov- 
ered with heavy green fiber. Binding, 
heavy granite fiber. Lined with fancy 
pattern cretonne. Powerful hardware 
of brass-plated steel. Five drawers with 
patented hat box. Contains assortment 
of hangers, laundry bag, shoe [box, 
etc. Nickel-plated locking device 
securely locks all drawers, Boltless 
interlocker locks trunk in three places 
at one operation. 

Size 43 inches high, 2214 inches 
wide, 25 inches deep. 


Price $200 
Other styles from $30 to $300 
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TRAVELING GOODS 


Americans are the Greatest Travelers in the 
World—and Carry the Worst Luggage 


N NO OTHER country is the traveling public so 
good looking and so well dressed as in America. 


from dependable sources—who knows the facts about 
luggage—and believes that Americans want quality. 
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: The only thing that does HOPeLOne in with the pic- This man will show you a Belber Wardrobe Trunk, 7 
| ture is the luggage. Look at it! The scarred and bat- for instance, and point out its numerous superior fea- a 
| tered trunk of cheap origin or ancient vintage. The tures. He'll show you the solid, sturdy construction, = 
| family suit case hastily borrowed and bursting of con- the close attention to detail, the reasons why quality for = 
| tents. The new-bought bag that fairly shouts its shoddy quality a Belber Wardrobe is superior. = 
| construction. = 
The boasted individuality of the American citizen— x : ‘ = 

male and female—sacrificed in this one particular, where I H1s Company started in business twenty-eight years = 

there is so much opportunity to register a wholesome ago with a small shop and one fixed principle—to pro- = 

pride in one’s personal belongings! duce fine luggage that would stand hard service. = 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The luggage Today it has five huge factories supplying thousands = 

business has never been nationally standardized on a of pieces of high-grade traveling goods. 2 

basis of quality and value. Each piece is sound in quality, in workmanship, in = 

Any business will degenerate that depends on mere style, in finish. It is honestly built for wear; and has = 

price competition. the individuality that only the finest craftsmen in the = 

In all other merchandise the public looks for the trade can produce. = 

maker’s name and responsibility back of the goods. The man or woman who wants luggage that not only = 

Too many of the dealers themselves ; looks right on the first trip—but stays = 

have no standards of luggage value. right on every trip for many a = 

They buy on price and sell on surface do well to find the Belber merc ae = 
appearances. Can the public, then, be He is part of the Belber nation-wide = 

blamed for being confused about what service to folks who demand quality = 

makes for guality in luggage? luggage. = 

This dealer is probably the best lug- = 

‘i : F gage merchant in town. You can be = 

I. cet the right kind of traveling sure he is the one who has the finest = 
equipment it is necessary to go to selection and will give you the most = 

the dealer who gets his merchandise luggage value for your money. = 

THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. = 

The Largest Manufacturer of Wardrobe Trunks, Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases in the World = 

Sales Offices: NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO = 

Factories: NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WOODBURY, N. J., CHICAGO, OSHKOSH, WIS. y=" 
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The Distinguished Senate: 
Cross Means Valor 

Johnston's Means | 

Distinguished Quality 2 


THERE ARE NO BETTER 


E'S 


i 3 FOR FIT FOR STYLE FOR WEAR 
M Hoyt Shoe Company Makers, Manchester, New Hampshire 
are HERE el I. Deeb hos ake eat A 


Executive Accountants command big salaries. Thousandsof 
firms need them. Only 2,500 Certified PublicAccountantsin 
U.S. Many are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We train 
you thoroly by mail in spare time for C. P. A. examinations 
or executive accounting positions. Knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing unnecessary to begin—we prepare you from the ground 
up. Our course and service are under the supervision of 


William, B. Castenholtz, A. M., C. P. A., Former Comp- 
troller and Instructor, University of Illinois, assisted by a 
staff of C.P. A.'s, including members of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write 
now for information and free book of Accountancy facts. 
LaSalle Extension University, 

“The World's Greatest Extension University’ 


Dept. 371- HAC, Chicago | 
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(Concluded from Page 78) 
One woman was going to have her little 


| shop sold over her head. And another was 


sore about losing the room which she had 
furnished with things from her old and 
happy home. But business was business. 
And George Oram and the two girls didn’t 
know what was going to happen to their 
firm; but they guessed what would happen 
to them. And Johan, now hopelessly pa- 
tient and sulky, feared to lose his place. 
He could please neither Madame nor the 
best boarder. 

A wraith of perpetual presence insinu- 
ated itself among them. You met it about 
the tables, whispering in corners, glooming, 
mutual, pervasive, cognizant — Fear. As 
Charlie saw the Fear and heard its simple 
yet terrible and devastating perplexities, 
he lost his wistfulness. 

Three days later Bob got up to breakfast 
with Charlie. It was a whim. They now 
expected him to remain in bed. They 
thought Therefore he rose. They were 
not paid to think. 


a IEU!” gurgled Felicie in a little mur- 
muring cry. 

She had opened her post. She leaned 
over her table to George Oram who was 
opening his. He had flushed deep, and, 
more inarticulate, pushed a letter across to 
her. Jn a dream she exchanged for it that 
which she had grasped to her breast. He 
read. ‘‘Lord!’’ everyone heard him say. 
Their two pairs of eyes shone into each 
other. 

Johan gave letters to the two girls. 
“Madge! See here!’’ said Daisy. ‘‘ Daisy, 
my child, someone’s mad! Is it me?” 
said Madge. They swapped letters, read, 
exclaimed, left their breakfasts, went to 
George Oram, and talked like the folk of 
Babel. 

Mrs. Verity looked on frostily. Johan 
beamed, but sadly, and picked up a dropped 
table napkin. 

Charlie sat with a bashful, stealthy smile 
creeping round the left side of his face; 
and Bob sat with an angry smile scarring 
the left side of his. : 

““We seem excited!’’ he said, caviling; 
and he looked at Mrs. Guest, who had been 
carving bacon, with a raised eyebrow, very 
threatening. 

Mrs. Guest approached the talking group, 
but before she could open her lips: 

“‘Chére madame!” cried Felicie, rising 
to embrace her. ‘‘Such fortune as has 
never been heard of! Someone, a fairy, 
unknown, has purchase my premises and 
geeve them to me by a deed. Mr. Oram 
call it a deed. It is here! Behold it. 
Voila!” 

‘Miracles being in the air,’ said George 
Oram, governing the break of excitement 
in his voice, “I will tell my tale. I’m 
offered the job of manager to ——” And 
he named a rival publishing house of dig- 
nity and fame. 

“We have offers of clerkships,”’ said 
Daisy and Madge against each other, “‘and 
the salaries are Did you ever 


hear How did they know of us? 
. . . My dear, you could put all the 
sense I have left into a thimble. 


I tell you, my dear, I’m knocked flat. 
Just as we were both afraid a 
Here all voices fell. Bob’s was loudest now. 

“Johan!”’ he snarled at the transfixed 
youth. ‘‘Come here! Don’t you see I want 
my plate changed? Call that toast? Not 
for me, thank you. No, I’llgo without it. I’ll 
go without.” 

Quite suddenly he got up and went from 
the room, casting his napkin on the floor, 
knocking his chair against the wall. Open- 
mouthed in dismay, hopeless, crestfallen, 
the Swiss shrugged, and with a mechanical 
hand began to tidy the table at which 
Charlie still sat. 

Then quite suddenly Charlie got up and 
said clearly: 

“That was a good breakfast, Johan. 
Dashed good. Well served too. I like to be 
well waited on. If it wasn’t robbing your 
good mistress, I should steal you for my 
own service. Well, well, I shall be out for 
lunch.” 

At the sound of these words the group 
ceased talking, turned about and looked at 
him quickly. He was still smiling, em- 
barrassed, and prepared to run like a fox. 
He commenced a flurried escape, but 
somehow—her movements were quick— 
the Frenchwoman was before him. She 
stretched out her hand. What a gracious 
hand! It was on his arm. 

“‘Monsieur,’’ she began, her eyes full of 
tears. 
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All stared at Charlie. Charlie began to 


cough. ~* 
““My brother and I,” said he 
“Tt is a pleasure, I assure you 
brother andI . . .” 

He broke away, hurrying to the ground- 
floor sitting room. They had guessed. He 
felt very warm, pleased. In the sitting 
room Bob spread himself on the hearth. 
Charlie shut the door. 

‘*& pleasure,”’ he was still murmuring. 

Without a trumpet sound the battle be- 
gan. In silence the two old men looked at 
each other for a long minute. 

“You blasted fool! You old dotard, 
you!” said Bob, breaking into the air with 
surcharged speech. ‘‘ You’ve—you’ve done 
a mighty fine thing, haven’t you? You’ve 
been at work against me. Sly as a weasel, 
aren’t you? Clever as they’re made. 
Laying up for yourself credit. Undoing 
my—my plans. You’ve wormed out that 
I hate ’em all, haven’t you? You knew 
what I was at. And you thought you’d 
fool me! You come over with your in- 
fluence and your business connections 
reaching half over the world, and you pull 
strings. And you pull against me. Oh, 
very well!” 

“Bob,” said Charlie, not replying, ‘‘why 
do you hate ’em?”’ 

“Because they hate me!” 

“How do you Me 

“Know? I know! I know! Everyone 
hates everyone. You thought you’d fool 
me, did you? Well, now I’ll tell you. 


My 


There’s cream on this joke. Oh, yes! 
You’ve fooled yourself.”’ 
Then he started laughing. How he 


laughed! He looked maliciously at Charlie 
out of wet eyes wrinkled into mere slits 
with laughter. 

“Do you know I couldn’t have bought 
that shop? I couldn’t have bought an in- 
terest in a publishing business? I couldn’t 
have taken the second-floor front for more 
than a few months? I couldn’t have got 
anybody out of a job, or offered that Mrs. 
Grab the chance of a lifetime in the way of 
bachelor boarders. No, no! But I could 
fool ’em, that I could. They didn’t know, 
nor the house agents and the seedy pub- 
lisher, they didn’t any of ’em know that my 
inquiries and offers weren’t worth the taxi 
fare it cost me to make ’em. Yes, I could 
fool ’em to the top of my bent. I could 
make ’em shudder! I could make ’em cry! 
I got ’em thinking ‘Where’ll my next job 
and my next roof come from?’ I could 
give ’em a week or two’s hell! Have they 
ever troubled about me? Have they ever 
smiled my way till they thought I was rich? 
Damn them! Fools. You the biggest of 
the lot!” 

“Bob,” said Charlie, so troubled that his 
parched face seemed all creases, ‘‘why did 
you think they hated you?” 

“They hated me because I was poor.” 

“You’re poor?” 

“Barring the little windfall I’m spending 
like a prince on my pleasures, I live on 
ninety-five pound a year. Hear? Ninety- 
five pound a year.”’ 

The creases smoothed from Charlie’s 
face. The dregs of wistfulness were washed 
away in his crooked smile. 

“Bob, old man,” he said, emotion taxing 
him strangely, ‘thank God!” 

“Th-thank "i 

Charlie took from his pocket a pipe. 
“Take your pipe,”’ he said. Storm quieted. 
In a lull the old men filled, lighted up, and 
began tosmoke. Both were tremulous with 
effort and irritation. 

“T'll tell you now,” said Charlie, ‘‘I’d 
got lonely. It was asI told you. So rich I 
was that nobody loved me. When you’re 
old that won’t do. But I was afraid of 
people; afraid they’d deceive me for my 
money. I’d never spent much time think- 
ing about friendship till now. Now I’m 
old. I want something. I don’t know how 
to buy it. I thought one day: ‘Old Bob, 
where’s he?’ 

“T seemed to think of you as an ordinary 
chap, not the get-rich kind. Kids per- 
haps — grandchildren — putting ’em to 
school—expenses—everything. I should 
have liked to find you ill, Bob. I reckoned 
anyway on finding you poor. 

““*Old Bob,’ I thought, ‘where’s he?’ I 
thought—funny how you think—about 
that field at the back of father’s house with 
the stream in it. You remember it, of 
course. Wesailed boats. Ah, empty coco- 
nut shells. You’ made a fine little bark 
once, gave it to me for my birthday. 
Well, that servant mother ea 


cross 44 
““Millicent.”’ 


the day they left us with her, and | 
the cheese dish she’d given me to wi 
I ran off, frightened of a hiding, and 
up in the pear tree two days, a 
brought me your supper. And yo 
me the story about the Pig Change’ 
of your bedroom window to keep r 
up there. And Millicent came ° 
said ‘Who’re you talking to?’ ve 
picious. But by then you’d got ¢ 
knees; and you said ‘God!’ in ag 
voice. ‘Don’t interrupt,’ you say; 
ha! ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Fine days. No lack of frie 
You had me and I had you. 
People separate—must, I suppo: 
when you’re busy getting rich 

“Or staying poor, nose at 
stone wo 

“You forget—for a while. An 
I have remembered, very late. 
late, Bob, but I came. Then the 
big disappointment. I found you, 
a wealthy cove like myself. And — 

“T must ask you a thing, Charlie 
Bob, tremolo. 

“Ask a lotter things, Bob.” ; 

“No; but one. This: Do you si 
and tell me that you came across tk 
to me because you loved me?” 


“Flowers, Mrs. Guest, hea: 
Charlie. ‘‘Wine, Mrs. Guest, a 
brother and I’ll draw up a ment 
Bob. ‘‘Sweets for the ladies,” said Cl 

“Really!” said Mrs. Guest. 

“T lay all clean cloths, sair,” said J 

So it was done. 

The invitations lay on all the 
tables, so that people came down, 
but in their finest. Two old men, i 
tiful dinner clothes, and smiling 
rassedly on the left side of their faa 
uttered in voices which seemed afraid 
themselves ‘‘Good evening.” 

But later when wine had flowed Ch 
had courage to get to his feet, and 

“We want to say something, my brot 
and I. First, it has been a great ple 
ure to perform the trifling acts we hi 
done a ! 3 
Here Bob looked into his glass, bat 
a stern nod Charlie heartened h 
“and it is fine to see people even a little] 
happier. We would like to be a little | 
happier ourselves, but we have | 
way. When we were little boys we kn 
but now we are old boys and lonely, ' 
don’t. 3 

“My brother tells me a thing. It is th 
he has been very poor, and he says peo} 
have hated him for it. They haye n 
wanted to give him their friendship a 
they put him out in the cold. Sy 

“But I have told my brother a thin 
It is that I am very rich, and people 
hated me for it. My wealth has ba 
friendships. And my brother and I 
discussed this nearly all day, and unless. 


her adorable impudence that sold bi 
to hundreds of men and quite a few wi 
“to ze admirable speech of Monsie 
chairman. I will say all our thanks & 
from our hear-rts. And I will tell Monsi 
that friends are not in ze market; zey é 
growing all over ze earth like flowers; | 
are not only for ze poor man or for 
man, but for ever-y man. And eef a 
man is hated, it is not because he has: 
money, but because he love nobody. / 
eef a rich man is hated, it is not because 
has much money, but because he lo 
body. Eef zé poor man hate ze wor. 
hatred reflect itself in ze air, and he se 
hatreds, and he say ‘One is ze hat 
people for me.’ But it is not. And 
rich man suspect ze world, his sus 
reflect itself and he see twice and heZ 
‘It is ze other people.’ But if zey will 
too, zey will be loved, like we all love WV 
sieur ze chairman, and hees brother « 
Booey - ea 
With this impertinence Felicie was | 
hind Charlie’s chair. Her arms slid rol 
his neck. She kissed him on both chee 
She kissed Bob. Johan was transfixed | 
fat smile. ~% 
Bob, with the young woman’s arm rou 
his neck—how gracious her arm was. 
looked from the nearness of her face 
those about him. Why, all these peo 
were warm and good! ; a 
“Now, healths,” said Mrs. Guest, wi 
pering to George Oram. e 
‘More champagne, Johan!” and “Ch 
olates, Johan!” cried the jolly old men. 
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Correct 
AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION 


onions 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine lubrication are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ““A’”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
The Chart below indicates the grade recommended by the 
Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Engineers. The recommenda- 
tions cover all models of both passenger and commercial vehicles 
~ unless otherwise noted. If your car is not listed in this partial 
Chart, send for booklet ‘‘ Correct Lubrication” which lists the 
correct grades for all cars. 


1918 | 1917 1916 | 1915 | 1914 
Models} Models | Models | Models} Models 
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IX years ago, 22 of the leading engineers Company in all parts of the globe. ee A A are i Are fate|Arc|Are ar 
and managing directors of the Vacuum The result? ee ela Ra ee 2 
il Company met at “a European port.” Today Vacuum Oil Company represent- eas he she ite ete fate are A 
Phese. widely experienced men gathered _atives at Hong Kong are as well equipped gma" JA LALA Fal 
tom the Company offices in the United to advise on the scientific lubrication of all ee i 
States, England, Japan, South Africa and types of power machinery as the sales- Ae a 
pphe leading countries of Continental representatives at our New York Office. Spear ug {8 | 8 feel 
Europe. This huge task lay before them: Leading garages the world over, by Liberty (Detroit) «2/4 le 
0 enable distributors of Gargoyle Lubri- referring to the Vacuum Oil Company’s ee tod. A |: ey ee 
rants the world over to give scientific Complete Chart of Automobile Recom- Wa lire A larel A Lara) 
advice on any lubricating problem. mendations, tell you the scientifically- BI ALAA [a fhe & 
Here, for the first time in the history of correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils for feck pede arebechen 
dower production, all engines of the world your own automobile. leeckacl oa Veal lees 
were classified according to type of con- Among other endorsements, over 200 Jarefare] & fare] A fare] A | A 
struction, operation and lubrication. Here schools and colleges now use as text books sotaclerc 1 Le eae ete 
for the first time were classified the lubri- these Engine Papers and Lubricating Book- Alahe Ale 
ting problems of six continents and the lets prepared by the Vacuum Oil Hee 
en seas. Company. Gzey LAL A 


This advisory hterature 
on scientific lubrication has 
received the endorsement of 
engineers the world over. 


And: 


The work must go on. 


s rapidly as possible, the 
ts of the meeting of 1913 
vith annual revisions— 
e been put into print and 
read among the represent- 
tives of the Vacuum Oil 


8 cy 
Pierce Arrow . AA 
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Specialists in the manufacture of 
PAN 4 | high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 
‘ Obtainable everywhere in the world. 9 ® ° e 
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“T have an‘ exclusive agree- 
ment for twenty-five years with 
the Victor to make records of 
my voice. The records made 
by the Victor process are far su- 

Ki perior—in quality of tone, natu- 
apsaitn 4 ral reproduction, and in every 
detail—to those made by any 

other process in the world.” 


“Tam delighted to contribute 
a word of appreciation in favor 
of the Victor, and congratulate 
myself that my selections are 
brought before the public in so 
admirable a manner, by means 
of its wonderful merit.” 


aL yy 


SY7 


pa res 
ee 


When selecting a musical inst 
your home, wouldn’t you value the 
the world’s greatest artists? Wouldn’ 
to benefit by what they think of it? 

ie incl ee bo ei tone ae Certainly no one is better qualifi 


audience,’ as it were, and be the 


critic at’ one’s own performance. a musical instrument! They know 
In this way I have learned a great 2 A 4 f 
deal from listening to my records} life-work is music. And what the; 
on the Victrola and can truly state |}; : 
the Victrola is of the utmost important 


that it has been my best teacher.” |]! 
They not only endorse the Victro 


Victor { 


“The reproductions of the 
Victor Records are wonder- 
ful. Jt is my great desire 
now to seal up and preserve 
a complete set of my Victor 
Records for my children.” 
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“T wish to express my 
appreciation of the splendid 
series of reproductions of 
my voice which the Victor 
Company has made. They 
seem to me remarkably life- 
like and faithful.” 


awe 
wo Se 


“T have found Victor 
Records really wonder- 
ful reproductions of my 
singing.” 


about music 
test artists! 
‘the Victor 


ir unbounded confidence in it by mak- 


r Records exclusively. 
s and Victrolas $12 to $950. 


1 

‘e Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play any 
sh to hear and demonstrate the Victrola. Saenger Voice 
“rds are invaluable to vocal students—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


e. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and 
id in the processes of manufacture, and their use, one with the other, 
is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


hector Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 


” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company only. 


‘“‘The improvement in 
Victor recording during the 
past years has been so great 
that a singer is compelled to 
give the matter of making 
Victor Records the most 
serious and conscientious con- 
sideration.” 


r today is the 
but the most 

it reproduces 
hat the artist 
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“T would like to express my delight 
at renewing my contract with the 
Victor Talking Machine Company for 
ten years more. 

“During my extensive travels I 
have had such a vivid illustration of 
the great work you are doing for the 
world that it is with the deepest feel- 
ing that I say I’m proud to be a part 
of such a great work, and that I may 
long enjoy the privilege is the earnest 
wish of _ 
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“T believe that the process by which 
the Victor Records are made is the 
most perfect of all methods of voice 
reproduction. I have made records 
exclusively for the Victor since Feb- 
ruary, 1910, and my present contract 
does not expire until February, 1938.” 
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“TI consider my Victor 
Records absolutely lifelike 
reproductions of my singing 
—that is the reason I make Vore 
records only for the Victor.” \ 
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Just the crude combination of Palm and Olive oils 3000 years ago—today the 


eee ear 


perfected blend of these same natural cleansers. Bygone days of splendor — 
are recalled by every fragrant cake of the modern Palmolive. The Breatest — 
luxury of ancient Egypt is recreated for the comfort of modern users, 


t 
Un 


Palmolive owes its smooth creamy lather, its. ‘Verve natural — 


color, and its marvelous cleansing, qualities to the rare oi oils—dis- | 
covered when Civilization was young. | bs ° bi 


Palmolive Soap is is, _sold by leading ¢ 


by popular hotels in Buest-room size, Th “name 


also distinguishes a famous ae of de luxe fot 


. { 


o the user. 
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NRY ARTHUR GIBBS went downstairs that 
May morning with the feeling that Louise was going 
- - to say something about his collar and his tie. And 
ery Arthur Gibbs knew that if Louise did say something, 
yratter what it was, he would be irritated. 
e breakfast room, as he entered, was flooded with 
whine. The sunshine dashed brilliantly against the 
fn-painted chairs; it streaked and splashed the green 
/ yellow; it struck a prismatic fountain of colors from 
! rystal and glasses; it warmed to gold the silver. 
i the midst of this dazzling and exciting flood of light 
sise sat, thoroughly unconcerned. She was not even 
Jeful to the sunshine, thought Henry Arthur, though, in 
wsoft and flowing robe she wore, it made her look very 
y. It brought out the delicate, ever so slightly 
‘sed pink and white of her complexion, and the bronzes 
golden browns in her hair. A remarkable woman, 
ght Henry Arthur; remarkable that at the age of 
1 -five, the mother of a grown daughter, she could sit 
¥e in the morning light, face it unflinchingly, and look 
the better for it. A little gale of affection and admira- 
« for his wife seized him. He went over and kissed her 
1 something more than the usual perfunctory morning 


You look very sweet this morning, my dear,” he said. 
ouise blushed becomingly at this and smiled into her 
mand’s eyes. But then unfortunately her eyes wandered 
a the very intense blue of his eyes to the red and yellow 
) black stripes of his tie and to his soft collar. Henry 
‘ized that there was curiosity not unmixed with horror 
er glance. He dived into his own chair and attacked 
‘iced and sugared grapefruit. 

Aren’t you going to business to-day?’’ Louise asked 

ently. 

Certainly!” said Henry Arthur Gibbs aggressively. 

ouise again let her eyes dwell meaningly on the tie and 
collar. 

Isn’t that rather an extraordinary way to dress for the 

»e?” she asked at last. 

Why?” Henry Arthur puffed a little. 

It seems to me, Henry, you have a certain standing to 

ntain as president of your company. That collar and 

ight do for one of your young clerks, but certainly not 
you. I’d advise you, dear, to change them before you 
ve the house.” 
Do you mean to say that I’m too old to wear them?”’ 
mn tered Henry Arthur. 

‘Yes; in a way I mean that, dear.” 

fenry Arthur was furious. 

I won’t be considered an old man!”’ he thundered at 

aise. “T put this collar and tie on because—because 

ing is here, and to show I realized that spring is here 
that it still means something to me.”’ 

‘Irealize, too, that spring is here, Henry,’ said Louise; 
t that is no reason why I should array myself in some 
culously youthful garments.” 

‘It might be better if you did,’ said Henry Arthur 
enly. 
souise gazed at him in astonishment. 

‘What do you mean?”’ she asked. 

‘I mean, Louise, that if you are content to slip into a 
cid, middle-aged routine I’m not. I’m not content to 

youth go so easily. If you—if you can’t be young with 

Tl find someone who can.” 

‘Oh, fiddlesticks!’’ said Louise. 

Yow it was very unwise for Louise to say “‘ Fiddlesticks!”’ 
ust that moment, for it was a word Henry Arthur Gibbs 
ed at more than any other. Whenever Henry Arthur 

ybs suggested a plan Louise did not approve of, no 

tter what the nature of the plan, she said: ‘‘ Fiddle- 

‘ks!’? And in time fiddlesticks had taken on a deep and 

tle loathsomeness for Henry Arthur quite apart from 
customary pleasant and scoffing intent. 

30, after Louise had fired “‘Fiddlesticks!’”’ at him that 

yy morning, he settled down to his breakfast in sullen 

nee. He was determined to show Louise there was 
2ething in what he had said. He’d show her—he 
uld—that he was not so old as she thought him. Youth 

l ran flush through his veins. He wasn’t going to be 
sidered an old man. Not yet! At the moment there 
3 no folly that seemed beyond him. 


Jenry Arthur Gibbs carried his resentment with him 
his brisk walk to the station; it flaunted itself betwee. 
1 and his newspaper as he rode to the city; it follow2d 
1 into his delightful private office, richly brown, and 
h windows that looked out into the crowded cafion of 
er Broadway and, immediately below, the churchyard 
St. Paul’s. 

3ut it happened to be a very busy day for Henry Arthur 
bs. There was a directors’ meeting of the Anglo- 
lerican Trading Company, followcd py an important 


y 
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luncheon at the Bankers’ Club. There was a most momen- 
tous letter from South America to be answered and there 
were the new steel prices to be considered. So, tempo- 
rarily, Henry Arthur forgot his resentment. 

And yet at five o’clock it flared forth with greater 
vehemence than ever before. A chance remark did it. 
Henry Arthur Gibbs was passing along the corridor when, 
from behind.a partition, he heard voices. And one of the 
voices—a silly, snickering voice—said: ‘‘Some tie the old 
boy’s got on to-day!” 

Henry Arthur Gibbs made no attempt to discover who 
had made the odious remark. What difference did it make 
who had made it? The outrageous fact was that it had 
been made. As if he, Henry Arthur Gibbs, had no right 
to wear a fairly youthful tie! Resentment again boiled 
within him. 

He sank into his chair in that richly brown office of his 
and moodily lighted a cigarette. Why did everyone and 
everything conspire to make him feel his age? It was 
ridiculous! He wasn’t old. Why, he was in the prime of 
years! He never had felt more youthful. He stretched his 
arms and felt the solid flex of his muscles. He ran his hand 
over his hair—a little gray, perhaps, but as thick as ever. 

And, indeed, as he sat there, brooding, somber, Henry 
Arthur Gibbs made a very impressive picture. He was the 
type of man you would address with respect. He had a 
clear, slightly florid complexion, the kind of complexion 
you associate with outdoors—a bit bitten by the wind. 
He had a square jaw and full lips that were at once firm 
and tender. His very blue eyes were singularly clear and 
direct in their gaze. His figure was stocky, but not too 
stocky. There was little suggestion of fat about it. It was 
vigorous, quick, powerful. 

The clock in St. Paul’s weather-beaten steeple rang the 
half hour. Half past five! Henry Arthur Gibbs rose 
hastily. He must hurry if he was going to catch the five- 
fifty. He lighted another cigarette, pulled his hat over his 
eyes and slammed the door of the deserted office. 

Down in the street, he was caught in the rush of those 
eager to get home; and, though he had no such eagerness, 
he was swept along with the rest. The crowd seized him 
and carried him along with them. But when he arrived at 
the Subway station a strange phenomenon occurred. His 
legs refused to descend. He was pushed down a step or two 
by the flow of people; but, using his elbows discreetly, he 
fought back and in a moment, a little breathless, was on 
the surface again. He stood there perplexed and hesitant, 
seeking shelter in the doorway of a shop from the tide of 
men and women that swept past. He hadn’t the remotest 
idea as to what to do with himself; but noW he had a huge 
distaste of going home. He imagined Louise laughing at 
him. “I thought you were going to celebrate the spring!”’ 
Louise would say. And, though she would be very nice 
and gentle with him, she would also be very triumphant. 
It would be difficult for her to conceal her triumph. 

Then his daughter, Jane, might be home to dinner— 
unless Jane had one of her inevitable social engagements. 
And if Jane was home she would want to know all about it. 
Jane would be inordinately curious. And how she would 
mock him! He—her father!—Jane would say, had no 
right to feel the spring. He was too old. These modern 
daughters, college-bred, had no respect for their parents. 

Presently Henry Arthur Gibbs started to stroll uptown. 
He started aimlessly; but after a while his steps quickened. 
A very delightful idea had thrust itself upon him. Years 
and years ago, when Henry Arthur Gibbs was an obscure 
and struggling young man of business, he had been in the 
habit of going to a queer little restaurant just below 
Washington Square. He had gone there with all sorts of 
strange companions. He had in his time been a dilettante of 
the arts. Why, he himself had written verses. Actually! 


- Even now Henry Arthur blushed at the memory of them. 


And in time love had come to Henry Arthur Gibbs—the 
wild and intoxicating rapture of first love. He had taken 
the only girl in the world to the queer little restaurant. 
He had taken her there because in those days he couldn’t 
afford anything better. And what times they had! What 
sparkling, joyous times! Ah, yes indeed; youth had been 
his then! 

Well, Henry Arthur Gibbs decided he would go to that 

queer little restaurant now. He was going to renew the 
‘memories of his youth—the dear, dead, alluring memories; 
and in reviving them he was going to revive his own 
youth—or, rather, the spirit of it. 
- So, as Henry Arthur walked uptown a curious exhilara- 
tion seized him. He went scudding along, his coat thrown 
back, his hat well on the back of his head. He felt free— 
freer than hc had felt in many and many a day. He had 
temporarily cut the bonds that held him to his rich and 
expensive home in a rich and expensive suburb. He was 
glad he had not gone home. He was even glad he had not 
telephoned that he would not be home. 
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Presently the most outrageous thought came to him. 
He wondered whether he couldn’t find someone to take 
dinner with him—the someone to be a charming and lovely 
young thing of the opposite sex. There wouldn’t be any 
harm init. Not in the least! Immediately after dinner he 
would whisper good-by to the fair someone and meander 
back to the rich and expensive suburb. But dining alone 
in the queer little restaurant had suddenly lost all its 
savor. It had suddenly come to seem a most dull and 
uninspired idea. 

Henry Arthur Gibbs’ eyes became willful. He glanced 
scrutinizingly and yet furtively at every pretty girl he 
passed. Now, to tell the truth, his glances were more than 
once returned, with interest. After all Henry Arthur 
Gibbs looked like very opulent prey. It was Henry Arthur 
Gibbs who was too critical. He had acquired a very fixed 
ideal of the fair someone who was to sit opposite him at 
dinner. 

It was, to bea little cynical, an impossible ideal. The fair 
someones who accept a strange gentleman’s invitation to 
dinner are not at all of the type Henry Arthur Gibbs had 
in mind as his ideal. Henry Arthur’s idea was a fantastic 
one, but it was also a perfectly decent one. I must insist 
upon that, or else the whole point of this story is wasted. 

In time, a little jaded and very much disappointed, 
Henry Arthur Gibbs arrived in Washington Square Park. 
He sat down on a bench. He took off his hat and mopped 
his forehead with a white handkerchief, which he shook out 
of its laundered folds for the purpose. Then he replaced 
the hat so that its brim shielded his eyes from the level 
rays of the sun. 

These details attended to, he gazed round him. The 
bench on which he sat faced the circle of roadway that 
swings round the fountain. And round the fountain 
children ran and shouted and leaped, made a little mad, it 
seemed, by the new warmth and light of the season. A 
heterogeneous crew of people occupied the benches—old 
men, content with their pipes and their evening papers, 
and young men of indolent mien and with cigarette- 
stained fingers. Down the path came lovers, arm in arm, 
whispering, and convoys of factory girls, swirling their 
skirts, laughing and bold-eyed. 

And then Henry Arthur Gibbs saw his ideal. The 
wonder of it was he had not seen her before. On the 
farther end of the same bench, she was only two vacant 
seats away from him. She was beautifully lithe and 
slender, and she wore a black dress, with a deep-pointed 
white collar. Upon her hair, as black as the dress but 
infinitely more lustrous, was an extravagant tam-o’-shanter 
of brilliant scarlet, but softened a little by the velvet sheen 
of it. 

Except for the rounded curve of her cheek, Henry 
Arthur could not see her face, for she had it turned away 
from him; and half the time it was bent over a square 
block of paper, which was supported by one knee flung 
over the other. Upon this block of paper she seemed to be 
drawing something remotely connected with Washington 
Arch—Washington Arch looming white, with the green 
banners of the trees waving before it. 

Henry Arthur Gibbs studied her intently. Presently he 
heard her sigh disappointedly, and saw her take a piece of 
soft rubber from a pocket in her skirt and rub it indus- 
triously over the paper’s surface. Then, squinting, she held 
the thing at arm’s length. But she sighed again, shook her 
head with a quick little motion, and tucked the pad 
beneath her arm. She rose, shaking the crumbs of rubber 
from her black skirt. 

And then she looked at Henry Arthur Gibbs—looked 
directly at him, frowning a little, her brows furrowed into 
delicious interrogation. And the amazing thing happened, 
she gave him a quick nod.. 

“Why, hello!” she said. 

Now that the thing which for the last hour Henry 
Arthur had been hoping would happen had happened thus 
extraordinarily, he did not know what to do. He was 
embarrassed. He was one on whom fortune had smiled 
and he did not know how to return the smile adequately. 
And yet it was evident that something must be done 
immediately, for the girl was preparing quite obviously 
to saunter away. Mr. Gibbs cleared his throat. 

‘Have you had your dinner?’ he asked huskily. 

She hesitated, smiling. 

“No,” she said, and waited expectantly. 

“Will—will you have dinner with me?” 

She nodded. Henry Arthur Gibbs gave a great sigh of 
relief. The thing was accomplished! ‘I was just hoping 


' I’d find someone to take dinner with me,” he said. “It’s 


not much fun eating dinner alone in spring, is it?’’ 

““Oh, I don’t mind,” answered the girl carelessly; “that 
is, | don’t mind if I have the price. As it happens I haven’t 
the price—to-night.”” 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Actual photog ng Goodyear Solid Tires opyright 1919, by The Goodyear T: 
at work on a heavy duty motor truck owned by 

the Zettlemeyer Coal Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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f N our fleet of 11 trucks Goodyear Solid Tires are uniformly giving us close to 


20,000 miles of service. Indeed, our first set of six on a 5-ton truck hauled 
capacity loads of coal constantly and went past 23,000 miles. The others 
are all like the first.’’—C. F. Jost, Gen. Supt., Zettlemeyer Coal Co., Cleveland. 


Zettlemeyer Coal Company, a very large 
coal concern, is a carefully managed or- 
ganization. 


-- Cleveland, they will tell you that the 


Up to last year the officials of this company 
kept close watch of the cost of delivering coal 
by conducting continuous experiments with 
different makes of solid tires. 


And out of many months of mileage-com- 
parisons of tires grinding under dense, heavy 
loads, has come their complete adoption of 


Goodyear Solid Tires. 


Today every truck ina fleet of eleven begrimed 
coal-carriers is shod with the thick-treaded, 
powerfully constructed solid tires that bear 
the familiar name of Goodyear. 


It is significant that the Goodyear Solid Tires 


did not win initial recognition simply by run-. 


ning up remarkable single-tire records or just 
by giving high mileages on one of the smaller 
units. 


| Jhdeed, Mr. Jost, the company’s General 


Superintendent, states that the very first set 
of the Goodyears delivered more than 23,000 
miles ger “ire on a 5-ton truck which carried 
full loads constantly. 


Thereafter, more sets of four and six Goodyear 
Solid Tires were applied to the Zettlemeyer 
trucks and it was found that all ran 20 per cent 
farther than the hardiest of other solid tires. 


- All averaged close to the 20,000-mile mark, 


although they were driven every day in littered 
coal yards and over railroad tracks and rough 
pavements to factories, office buildings, hotels 
and public institutions where deliveries 
are made. 


Continually punished between crushing bur- 
dens and harsh surfaces, the Goodyear Solid 
Tires have worn down very slowly and evenly, 
resisting chipping, shredding and separation 
from the base. 


They consistently endure the fierce batterings 
for a whole year and frequently remain in 
this hard duty for more than a year and a half. 


The Zettlemeyer Coal Company, then, bases 
its decision on the wziform economy of Good- 
year Solid Tires, which is the identical reason 
that has led so many truck owners, agents and 
makers to adopt them. 


In addition, this company reports that valuable 
attention has been given to its tire needs by a 
local Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station — 
one of the hundreds of such stations found in 
all important industrial centers. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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HE screen draws back the curtain of life, unveiling the 
thoughts, loves, passions and ideals of humanity. In 
fact, the secret of the fascination of Paramount and 
Artcraft pictures is that they show you yourself as 
you really are, or as you might be. 


Every man and woman, high or low, rich or poor, can some- 
times find the very features of his own character. 


Year after year Famous Players-Lasky Corporation draws 
together the greatest talent of the screen, of the theatre, of 
literature, and gives out the results of all this concentrated genius 
in the form of an ever-changing stream of photo-plays—dramas, 
comedies, travel pictures. 


And the greatness of the organization behind Paramount 
and Artcraft makes possible the exhibition of fine motion pictures 
in thousands of theatres regularly. 


In every city and every village every afternoon and evening, 
eager audiences find “the curtain of life” drawn back at that nearest 
good theatre which shows Paramount and Artcraft Pictures. 


You never take a chance if you go by the brand name! 


These two trade-marks are the way of identifying Paramount 
and Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 
Tare y RES yank AR 


| FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION Al LAN 


* ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director 
“NEW YORK 
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: Paramount and | 
[ Arteraft Stars’ Latest Productions 


Listed alphabetically, released up to March 3lst. 
Save the list! And see the pictures! 


Paramount 


John Barrymore in 
“THE Test oF Honor” 
*Enid Bennett in 
“PARTNERS THREE” 
Billie Burke in ‘‘Goop Gracious 
ANNABELLE” 
Lina Cavalieri in 
“Ture Two BRIDES” 
Marguerite Clark in 
‘““THREE MEN AND A GIRL” 
Ethel Clayton in 
“MaGGIE PEPPER” 
*Dorothy Dalton in 
“EXTRAVAGANCE” 
Pauline Frederick in , 
“ Pap IN FuLL” 
Dorothy Gishi‘ ‘PEPPY POLLY”’ 
Lila Lee in “Puppy Love” 
Vivian Martin in 
“LITTLE COMRADE” 
Shirley Mason in 
“THE WINNING GIRL” 
*Charles Ray in 
““THE SHERIFF’S SON” 
Wallace Reid in 
““ALIAS MIKE Moran” 
Bryant Washburn in 
““Poor Boos” 


Paramount Artcraft Specials 

“The Hun Within” 

witha Special Star Cast 
“Private Peat” with 

Private HAROLD PEAT 

“Little Women’’( from Louisa M. 

Alcott’s famous book) 

A Wm. A. Brady Production 


*Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 


“Sporting Life’ A Maurice 
Tourneur Production 
“The Silver King” 
starring William Faversham 
“The False Faces” 
A Thos. H. Ince Production 


Artcraft 


Enrico Caruso in ‘‘My Cousin” 
George M. Cohan in 
“Hiv THE TRAIL HOLLIDAY” 
Cecil B. d2 Mille’s Production 
“Don’t CHANGE Your Hus- 
BAND 
Douglas Fairbanks i2 
“ARIZONA” 
Elsie Forguso1 in 
‘‘Trg MARRIAGE PRICE” 
D. W. Griffic 1's Production 
“THE GIRL WHO STAYED Home’ 
*William S. Hart in 
“THE Poppy Girt’s HusBAND” 
Mary Pickford in 
ey OHANNA ENLISTS” 
Fred Stone in ‘‘ JOHNNY 
Get Your Gun” 


Paramount Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy | 
“LOVE 


Paramount- Mack Sennett 


Comedies 
“THE VILLAGE SMITHY”’ 
‘““REILLY’s WASH Day” 
Paramount-Flagg Comedy 
““BERESFORD OF THE BABOoNs” 
Mr. and Mrs, Sidney Drew in 
““ONCE A MASON” 


Paramount- Bray Pictograph— One each week 


Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures—One each week 


And remember that any Paramount or Arteraft 
picture that you hayen’t seen is as new as a book 
you have never read. 


— 
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wainscoting, and from one corner thun- 
dered a piano. The people too! He did 
not like this nondescript crowd, in which 
all the men seemed red-faced and bloated, 
and all the women laughed stridently and 
flourished cigarettes. 

The girl watched his expression and 
smiled. 

“Tt isn’t what it used to be, is it?” she 
asked. 

“You don’t remember, do you? But how 
could you? How foolish of me to ask!”’ 

“‘T knew only from your face.” 

“Do you like it here?”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, they’re all right. They imagine 
this is life—poor dears!” 

He was amused at her grave assumption 
of the philosopher’s cloak. 

“And what is life?” he asked. 

Again she shrugged. 

“T don’t know. But it isn’t this. It’s 
work or fighting, or something fierce and 
relentless,’that both hurts you terribly and 
sends you flying with happiness.” 

“‘Perhaps it’s love,’”’ he suggested softly. 

“Perhaps,” she agreed, not looking at 
him. “After all, love, too, answers my 
definition; for when it ceases to be fierce 
and relentless, it ceases to’ be love.” 

““Can’t you imagine a comfortable love?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, no!” she said quickly. ‘‘Comfort 
kills love. It leaves nothing but affection.” 

He was somewhat more pleased with the 
little restaurant when the dinner arrived. 
Thank heaven, he had not forgotten how 
to order a dinner. 

Charming and youthful companions, the 
companions of love and romance, were per- 
haps no longer for him; but at least he had 
not forgotten how to order a dinner fit for 
their rosy lips. 

Presently a dark Italian boy, with beau- 
tiful eyes, came round with huge bunches of 
white lilacs. Henry Arthur Gibbs beckoned 
to him and laid sprays of the most fragrant 
beside the girl’s plate. She buried her face 
in them. 

“How lovely!’’ she said; and then, with 
a quick gesture, she plucked a small sprig 
and, with a caressing pat, fastened it in 
Henry Arthur Gibbs’ buttonhole. “Now 
you’re suitably decorated,” she said. 
“These are the true flowers of May—of 
springtime.” 

The man winced; for memory stabbed 
him. Just so had another lovely lady—the 
loveliest lady in all the land—years ago, 
placed a sprig of white lilac in his button- 
hole. 

_ The girl was quick to catch his expres- 
sion. 

“Tell me about it,” she said. ‘Tell me 
about this place, about this neighborhood, 
when you were young.” 

Though Henry Arthur did not like that 
“‘when you were young,” he told her many 
things of his youth, of his poverty, of his 
dreams then, when the last thing he ex- 
pected was to become a great power in the 
financial world. He even repeated, stam- 
mering, some snatches of those foolish 
verses of his. 

But of the loveliest lady in the land— 
strange to say—he said not a word. And 
while he talked the girl snatched out her 
drawing pad and, with swift, incisive lines, 
made a sketch of him. 

“What are you doing?” he asked at 
last. 

She laughed. 

“T’ll confess I have designs on you. I 
want to make a drawing of you for—for 
something. See!’’ She held up the sketch 
for his inspection. ‘‘But it’s pretty awful, 
isn’t it? Won’t you be an old dear and 
come over to my studio and pose for me? 
Half an hour will be sufficient.” 

It was dusk when they strolled out of the 
little restaurant and walked again through 
the green of Washington Square—a sober 
green now, for evening lay upon the grass 
and among the green of the trees arc lamps 
glowed like huge oranges, or like lanterns 
hung for a festival. 

“Where is this studio of yours?” asked 
Henry Arthur. 

“Up in Ninth Street—just a step.” 

But as they passed the corner of Eighth 
Street and Fifth Avenue Henry Arthur saw 
an ancient barouche drawn up by the curb 
awaiting passengers. 

“T haven’t ridden in one of those for 
years,” cried Henry Arthur, “and it seems 
an awful shame to waste this golden eve- 
ning indoors. Can’t we ride up to the Park 
and back before I sit for you?”’ 

“Yes; let’s!”’ said the girl; and into the 
barouche they climbed. 
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Fifth Avenue was hushed after the heat 
and turmoil of the day; the traffic was 
nearly all gone and only the monstrous 
green busses boomed past their aged and 
decrepit vehicle. Overhead, through the 
steep cliffs of the buildings, Henry Arthur 
could see the stars shining in asky that was 
still faintly turquoise. 

_ The scent of the white lilacs.the girl had 
pinned at her waist came to him and her 
hand lay next to his. He covered it with 
his own and she did not demur; but a faint 
ironic smile—the cruel smile of youth— 
was on her lips.. But Henry Arthur Gibbs 
could not see that. 

And he—he was young again! Youth 
was in his heart and the sweet poignancy of 
spring was in his blood. He did not think 
of himself now as a substantial man of 
affairs, a man of forty-seven, the responsi- 
ble head of a family and of a business. No! 
He was young! And it was May! And 
beside him again was the loveliest lady in 
all the land. 

So, slowly they drove uptown as far as 
the Park and slowly they drove back 
again. 

“And now,” said the girl briskly when 
they approached the corner of Ninth 
Street, “and now you must fulfill your prom- 
ise to me.” 

““Promise!’’ echoed Henry Arthur Gibbs 
vaguely. 

“Your promise to pose for me.”’ 

““Oh, yes,” he said. “Of course!’’ 

He slipped a bill into the hand of the 
driver of the ancient vehicle and, together, 
Henry Arthur Gibbs and the strange girl 
skipped down Ninth Street. Yes, skipped 
is the right word—literally. 

Halfway down the block they came to a 
stable, or what had once been a stable. 
The strange girl fished out a key. 

“My studio’s upstairs,” she said; and, 
unlocking a door beside the stable en- 
trance, she entered, closely followed by 
Henry Arthur. 

The girl switched on some lights and 
revealed a most attractive room. Draper- 
ies of orange. Jonquils arrogantly yellow 
placed here and there in deep green bowls 
and vases. Water colors of a flagrantly 
modern school flashed their undiluted blues 
and yellows and greens from a neutral- 
tinted wall. 

The girl placed a carved black chair 
directly beneath the light of a great lamp 
with a Chinese shade. 

“Now you sit here, will you?” she asked. 
“T just want to get a quick sketch of you. 
It was too distracting in the restaurant to 
get what I really wanted. But if you’ll be 
nice and sit still I’ll finish in half an hour.” 

Henry Arthur Gibbs was willing enough. 
It all seemed part of the gay adventure. 
It added to the preposterous fantasy of the 
entire evening. The girl made him assume 
various positions until he hit one that 
satisfied her. Then she placed a lighted 
cigarette in his hand. 

“Don’t smoke it,’”’ she said, “‘ because 
that will break the picture. It’s just there 
for effect.’’ She stood off and gazed at him 
through half-closed eyes. “‘Yes; that’s it. 
It’s perfect! You look exactly like a Wall- 
Street Mogul.”’ ; 

Henry Arthur Gibbs watched her with 
amusement while she dashed at her sketch. 
At the end of half an hour or less she jumped 
to her feet. 

“That'll do,’’ she said. ‘‘You’re a per- 
fect model. This sketch gives me exactly 
what I was after.”’ 

He sauntered across to her easel and 
regarded whimsically the sketch she had 
made. Z 

“You haven’t painted my tie as it is,”’ he 
said ruefully. 

“Well, your tie is a bit ——” The girl 
laughed. 

“Youthful?”’ he suggested. 

“Tt doesn’t fit into the picture,’ she 
evaded. 

The faintest symptom of resentment 
began to bubble deep down somewhere in 
Henry Arthur Gibbs. 

“T don’t think your sketch looks at all 
like me,” he said disagreeably. 

“Well, you wouldn’t want it to, would 
you?” she asked. ‘You wouldn’t want it 
to be recognized?” 

‘““What do you mean?” 

“Perhaps it is time I explained: I was 
given a commission to paint a portrait 
for the Oriental Cigarette people. You’ve 


seen their advertising, haven’t you? Por- | 


traits of all sorts of financiers, bankers and 

big men of affairs smoking their cigarettes. 

They offered me two hundred dollars for a 
(Concluded on Page 93) 
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Candy lovers everywhere praise 
our better way of making choco- 
lates. There has never been 
anything to equal its results. 


Toothsome nut fillings, creamy centers, 
and mellow caramel encased in rich 
chocolate. Every kind makes you a 
Bryn Mawr enthusiast—an admirer of 
Bryn Mawr freshness and enticement. 


Before you start on a journey, ,order 
Bryn Mawr chocolates. Vastly superior 
to the best “train” kinds. Ideal for 
gift and home use. At better class 
stores. Or sent direct for $1.25. 
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Saturday Evening Post of 
April 5th. 
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MERCHANTS: Write us for full details and 
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It’s what your tires pay you. 


».. United States Tires because experi- 


o speculation from tire buying. 


ae investment in added safety, in- 


- As warranted, | 


two for trucks. ic 


io. 
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: Tens of thousands of Se eneics 
motorists and truck owners buy : 


ence has taught them to eliminate 


‘They hi United States Taree as. 


: : creased comfort and extra mileage. : 
The handsome returns they get is 
ample proof that their fonfidence. 


oe ye ‘Phe line of United States tues 
: includes five separate and distinct 
types for passenger cars as well i a 


Each’ was evslopei apes years 3 
: Spent i in Lg condiiong to be 


ae eae Aa ee and light ae. cars —‘ Royal 
' Gord’, ‘ Nobby’, ‘ Chain’, ‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. 
ase pres s for motor Lindy eycles and airplanes. 


Its Not What You Pay For 


our Tires T 


at Counts 


“met in all sections of the country. 


Each is built to meet Recta 


specific tire needs—and does its job 


to perfection. 


Each is a good tire—containing all 
the life, strength and durability our 
76 years as rubber manufacturers 


— have taught us to build into tires. a 


“Tt matters not: what type of car 
you drive—passenger or commer- 
cial—or what kinds of roads you 
travel, among these United States 


Tires you will find exactly 


the ones to meet your individual 
requirements. 


- - The nearest United States Tire 


Sales and Service Depot Dealer will 
ely point them out to you. 
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bortre But I couldn’t find the 
+ sort of model anywhere. I was in 
ir. Then you came along. It was a 
m-sent opportunity. And—so here 


su mean to say you nodded to me 
his purpose in mind? Nothing else?” 
1a 9? 


pu mean to say you had dinner with 
+ me tell you all sorts of things about 
, about my youth—all sorts of fol- 
ad frivolities—just so that you could 
some money out of me?” 

hy, of course! That’s putting it a 
arshly,’’ said the girl; ‘‘but then, on 
her hand, I never would have taken 
with a stranger unless there was a 
reason for it.” 

ry Arthur Gibbs stood there as one 


was heartsick. His pretty little ro- 
>, the romance of an evening in May, 
len all round him. Nothing was left 
Nothing! 

had been a fool—an old fool! He had 
ned for a few fatuous minutes that 
irl had liked him; had liked him be- 
he was—not so old. He was heart- 
but, also, he was angry. His anger 
ising every minute. 

girl, watching him, finally said, with 
le catch in her voice: 
lerhaps—perhaps you’d better go 


fo!” said Henry Arthur Gibbs. 


fo; not yet!” 

d then a fury, a madness, came over 
y Arthur Gibbs. And before the girl 
_ protest—indeed, before she even 
what he was about—he had seized 
a a arms and kissed her. No gentle 
ither. 


blicans haven’t even so much as a 
br in sight coming down the road. The 
ocrats are afraid they have a candi- 
and the Republicans are tortured 
ise they haven’t. “‘For the love of 
{ 1? 
is leads the bystander to inquire 
ly what it is all about. No coherent 
er is forthcoming. The Democrats 
ot answer until they get the reply from 
quarters. The Republicans cannot an- 
because headquarters has no reply. 
s we observe the Democrats discon- 
ely standing as they were—not being 
as to where they were, at that, or are; 
he Republicans kicking up an immense 
nt of dust, but doing nothing else, 
ot obscuring the landscape. Meantime 
seople are trying to stabilize themselves 
| the tremendous dislocation of a year 
a half of war, and wishing that Wash- 
m would give them half a chance. 
esidential candidacies are symptomatic 
yo things: One is fixity and the other is 
—that is, at this time in a presidential 
» or recurrence, a year before the con- 
ions, the man either is apparent, which 
is that the slate is made and all demon- 
ions are for advertising purposes, or 
nan is so unapparent that all advertis- 
s for purposes of demonstration. That 
not mean, in the present instance, that 
Democrats have no candidate but one 
idate, but it does mean that the Demo- 
; have no candidate until they find out 
her they have one candidate, the same 
x the present President of the United 
as. If, standing out as the great pre- 
nt smasher of our history, the President 
decide to be a candidate for a third 
, deeming that the political necessities 
ire it, the Democrats can but make 
‘hopeful best of it. They will have no 
Irse. 
ey know this. Everybody knows it; 
‘so well as the President himself. Thus, 
~w of Democratic presidential politics 
resolve itself into an inquiry as to what 
resident intends to do; and that is a 
less inquiry, for nobody knows but the 
ident—if, indeed, he knows! And he 
not discussed the matter publicly as 
or given any intimation. 
1e fact is that, until the present situa- 
composes itself, until peace is made, 
_we find out to a degree where we are 
z, the Democrats cannot compose them- 
S or discover which way they are 
ed, or by whom. They are so situated 
their future conclusions depend on the 
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The girl struggled fiercely; and after he 
had released her she stepped back and 
regarded him vindictively. 

“Oh, how could you! How could you!”’ 
she exclaimed furiously. ‘‘ You old beast, 
Henry Arthur Gibbs! And all the time I’ve 
been thinking what a dear delightful old 
duck you were!”’ 

It must be admitted that Henry Arthur 
was a little startled at her use of his name; 
but he stood his ground resolutely. 

“So you know me!”’ he said. 

“Why, I knew you all along!” Her tone 
was still furious. ‘‘At least I thought I 
knew you. I didn’t know you were an 
indecent old rotter. I went to school with 
your daughter Jane.” 

So she knew Jane too! Well, that cer- 
tainly complicated matters; but Henry 
Arthur was still unrepentant. 

“You can tell Jane if you wish,” he said; 
“but tell her the whole story. Tell her how 
you tricked me. It is time some of you 
young people came to know that you can- 
not always lord it over the older genera- 
tion.” 

“T shan’t tell Jane,” said the girl, rather 


inconsistently. ‘At least I’m a good 
enough sport for that. But —— Will you 
go now?” 


“Yes,”’ said Henry Arthur Gibbs. 
And he did. 


It was almost twelve o’clock when he 
arrived at home in the rich and expensive 
suburb. Louise was awaiting him. 

“Henry, where in the world have you 
been?”’ she asked. 

“T stayed in town for dinner.” 

“But you didn’t even telephone.” 

“T know, my dear. I—I Just wandered 
off. It was the spring.” 

Louise came up to him and put her arms 
round his neck. 


(Continued from Page 12) 


determinations of this one man, and they 
cannot help themselves, no matter how 
some sections of them may resent the idea. 
Thus their candidates are the most tenta- 
tive sort of candidates—men with ambi- 
tions but without ambulatory powers. 
They cannot run and get anywhere until 
the President removes himself from the 
track. If he stays on the track they can’t 
anyhow. 

The situation is exactly the reverse with 
the Republicans. Instead of a compelling 
and inexorable leadership, they have no 
real leadership at all. The Democratic 
leadership is in one man. The Republican 
leadership is made up of political persons 
who have no legitimate functions save as 
followers. The Democrats center. The Re- 
publicans scatter. Neither, in case of focus 
or foci, is there any surety of outcome, 
which is what makes the whole boiling so 
humorously inept. 
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“Oh, Henry,” she said, “‘I was so—so 
worried after our little tiff this morning! 
Though it wasn’t really a tiff, was it? But, 
after the way you talked this morning about 
finding someone else, I thought Oh, 
I didn’t know what to think!” 

Henry Arthur Gibbs looked earnestly 
into his wife’s eyes. 

“‘My dear, we’re becoming too prosaic,” 
he said. ,‘‘We must avoid that. We’re too 
comfortable. Comfort very often kills love. 
We must bring romance once more into our 
lives.: Do you remember, dear, that queer 
little restaurant where sometimes, years 
and years ago—when I couldn’t afford any- 
thing better—we used to have dinner?”’ 

“Of course: I remember, Henry. What 
darling old: times we used to have there!”’ 

“Well, to-morrow night let’ us have din- 
ner there again, Louise. Let us—both of 
us—pretend that we’re-young again.” 

Louise laughed into ‘his eyes, her own 
alight. 4 

“On one condition, Henry.” 

“And that is?” 

“That you -wear that awful silly black- 
and-red-and-yellow tie of yours.” 


After Louise, happy once more, had gone 
to her room, Henry Arthur Gibbs stood at 
the window of his own room. He gazed out. 
The feathery green of the massed trees was 
before him and from somewhere he could 
hear the sleepy twittering of a bird. The 
tree frogs round the marsh at the end of 
the road sang in unison their outrageous 
chorus. It was spring. The spring had 
come indeed! 

Suddenly a flicker of white in his coat 
lapel caught Henry Arthur Gibbs’ eye. He 
pulled out the sprig of white lilac and, 
crumbling the blossoms in his fingers, let 
ie petals fall slowly, one by one, to the 

oor. 


Al PRESIDENTIAL POTPOURRI 


However, there is one definite phase to 
it, and that is this: From the very circum- 
stances of their situation the Democrats 
are playing their little waiting indetermi- 
nate politics, with Washington as the center 
and inspiration of it; and the Republicans 
are, after a scrambled manner, trying to get 
a national slant on theirs. That is, the 
Democrats have accepted the apparent 
present high Washington view that the 
United States is situated and comprised 
within the iron fence that surrounds the 
White House; while the Republicans are 
endeavoring to make it seem that the geo- 
graphical limits of the country extend a 
bit farther than Number 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Northwest, Washington. The 
Republicans are not so intensive, so to 
speak; not so isolated, as it were. 

It takes a good live person to be a suc- 
cessful opportunist. That quality demands 
a keen sense of what is going on and a 
reasonable prevision of what is going to go 
on. Now the Democrats can vote them- 
selves no medals as previsionists,- but at 
least they have the foundation of being led 
by a man who can see as far into a future 
as any we know. Wherefore their present 
attitude, which circumstances have forced 
on them—because, if they could, they would 
be rigidly programmed at this minute— 
may give them a certain flexibility of action, 
when they learn what the President in- 
tends to do, that the Republicans will not 
attain. 

The reason for this is that the men who 
are assuming the direction of the Repub- 
licans have no forward-looking sense what- 
soever. The only way they can look is 
backward, and the only thing that is good 
to them is the thing that has been done, 
not the thing that may be done. 

Now this seems absurd in the present 
circumstances; and it is. Also, it is true. 
The almost unbelievable truth of the pres- 
ent Republican situation is that if the Old 
Guard can have its way—and it may have— 
the next Republican campaign will have 
nothing but a collateral interest in the new 
national phases the war has developed, and 
will be predicated on the good old politics, 
the good old days when to be conservative 
was to be hallowed; when protection was 
the shibboleth; when the tariff was sacro- 
sanct; when a man who was a radical was 
set down summarily as an anarchist; and 
when Hail, hail, the gang was all there! 
The Old Guard is planning to ignore the 
war as much as possible, and to ignore, also, 
the new post-war conditions. All that is a 
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washout, in their view. What they want is 
a return to the halcyon period when he 
who dallied with idealism was a dastard, 
and he who doubted an interest was damned. 

I do not expect that this statement will 
appear to be other than inconceivable to 
the average reader; -and all I can say in 
further support of it is: Wait and see. 
Watch the outcome of the maneuverings 
of the men who are now assuming to direct 
the Republican party; examine the sup- 
port they rally about themselves; analyze 
their policies when they announce them; 
look at their doings in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives, and in their vari- 
ous state and local demonstrations; and 
form your own conclusions. It is too early, 
as yet, to do more than tell what they have 
in mind, for they are only in the formative 
period now and are waiting to get control— 
so far as they may—before they begin to 
operate openly. That’s the program—the 
good old stuff of the good old days, to be 
taken care of by the good old boys. 

Isn’t itfunny? Here are a lot of solemn 
old-style politicians inciting certain other 
solemn old-style politicians to be candi- 
dates for President in solemn old-style ways; 
thinking they can ignore what has hap- 
pened in this country and what is going to 
happen, and seriously deciding on a plan 
of campaign without reference to any future 
condition that may arise; settling the 
future themselves—so far as their politics 
is concerned—and taking no stock of any- 
thing that has happened during the past 
four and a half years, save as material for 
denunciation of their political opponents. 
Really, someone should write a comic opera 
about that. 


Als Good as a Goose Bone 


Sounds almost medieval, doesn’t it? 
But, brethren, that is what is on tap. And 
the curious, the inexplicable, the incompre- 
hensible feature of it all is, it has seeped 
into none of these manipulators and schem- 
ers that there may be a condition a year 
from now in this country which appears 
entirely untoward now; that the chances 
are largely in favor of a new deal in many 
ways; that situations which are at present 
only conjectured may be completed—in 
fine, that there isn’t a man in these United 
States who knows to a certainty what the 
political, economic, psychologic or socio-. 
logical conditions in this country a year 
from now may be. And, that being the 
case, all these present solemn preparations, 
schemings, maneuverings and manipula- 
tions are as valuable as predicating the 
weather on the divinations of a goose 
bone. 

What sort of candidate will be acceptable 
to the people in the spring months of 1920? 
Who knows? It all depends on what hap- 
pens in this country between now and the 
spring of 1920. Will they want a military 
candidate? Will they want a radical can- 
didate? Will they ; 
want a conserva- 
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“permanent importance, but because it has 


a certain contemporaneous interest. 

Their chief concern with the war—apart 
from the use they hope to make of the 
delinquencies and expenses and taxes and 
inefficiencies of it, to the confusion of the 
Democrats, who assumed a proprietary in- 
terest in it by presidential proclamation 
just prior to the elections of last fall—is 
whether it shall have made a sufficiently 
lasting impress on the sentiment and the 
suffrages of the people to demand a military 
candidate. They haven’t made up their 
minds as yet; but they hope not and think 
not. It would be much better, they think, 
to have a candidate who is thoroughly po- 
litical and thoroughly in sympathy with 
them rather than a mere soldier, who must 
be educated in Old Guard concepts of 
government. 

Of course they recall Grant and Hayes 
and Garfield and Harrison and McKinley, 
all of whom entered politics via the Martian 
route. But, they argue, the war that pro- 
duced those men was a domestic war, fought 
at home, and therefore had its more pro- 
nounced reactions and influences; while this 
war was three thousand miles away, and had 
for its basis with us—largely—an abstract 
rather than a concrete incentive. 

At that, they are rather well supplied 
with material of the two standard brands. 
They havea 
war hero— 
Pershing; 
and they 
have a war 
martyr— 
Wood. If 
they want a 
hero, Black 
Jack has, as 
the stump 
speakers 
Sas; ace 
winning 
sound”; and 
if they want 
a martyr, 
there is vol- 
uminousand 
abundant 
testimony 
to the spe- 
cifie effect 
that Wood 
has been 
martyred to 
a fare-you- 
well. 

Possibly 
there are 
other sol- 
diers who 
may be 
available or 
can be made 
so. Up to 
date there 
has not been 


tive candidate? I 
have no answer 
ready; nor has 
any other student 
of the politics of 
this country—ex- 
cept this: It is a 
certainty they will 
not want an Old 
Guard candidate. 
They may get one; 
but that is another 
side of it, for, 
though the people 
are frequently of- 
fered things, they 
have a rather in- 
dependent manner 
of accepting. And 
there is a vast dif- 
ference between 
getting and tak- 
ing. 

However, they 
are moiling and 
toiling over their 
preliminaries, 
these solemn old 
gentlemen who 
are clinging des- 
perately to their 
insignia of func- 
tioning, and be- 
cause of that shall 
receive a word of 
chronicle—not 
that what they are 
doing is of any 
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a_politico-military 
emergency in our 
country that has not 
been met valorously 
by a hero who fought 
that this country 
might live; and there 
is no reason to sup- 
pose, if the job of 
being President calls 
for a similar action, 
that many will not 
offer themselves to 
fill the breach; many 
who fought that the 
world might be 
saved for democ- 
racy—or for what- 
ever the reason was. 
It is the general 
belief that, until 
within a few months 
‘of his untimely 
death, Colonel 
Roosevelt had his 
mind set on being a 
candidate in 1920. 
Indeed, I have heard 
the statement—and 
have no doubt it was 
true—that Colonel 
Roosevelt had 
selected a campaign 
manager. Whether 
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or not that was so, 
there is no doubt 
that the Old Guard 
entertained the. 
kindliest feelings 
toward such a can- 
didacy by The Colo- 
nel; not because 
they wanted to nom- 
inate him, but be- 
cause they did not. 
I told that story 
some time ago in 
these columns. The 
Old Guard figured 
that by allowing The 
Colonel to be a can- 
didate they could 
defeat him with 
greater expedition 
than they could by 
opposing his candi- 
dacy during the pre- 
liminary months. 
On the political 
side of it, as apart 
from the military 
side, we find a flock 
of candidates— or 
candidatures, 
rather—so numer- 
ous as to justify the 


suspicion 
that the Old 
Guard gen- 
tlemen are 
practicing, 
with some 
success, the 
ancient 
wheeze of 
multiplying 
aspirants to 
divide alle- 
giances. In 
the Com- 
plete Politi- 
cian, which 
is a manual 
of the rules 
of the sport 
as played 
back in the 
days when 
“Protection 
is the Pass- 
word to the 
Presidential 
Chair”— as 
the glee 
clubs used 
to harmo- 
nize it— 
Rule Num- 
ber One is 
thisty ln 
case the 
leaders have 
not come to 
a decision as 
to the identity of the nominee, the safe 
method of procedure is to encourage many 
eandidacies. That divides the strength of 
all and does not allow any one candidate 
to get a preponderance that might prove 
annoying at convention time, in case the 
candidate with the preponderating strength 
happened not to be the person selected for 
the honor of nomination by the leaders.” 

That is what the Old Guard would do 
and that is what the Old Guard probably is 
doing; else there is no explanation of this 
great congeries of candidates that we ob- 
serve, read about, hear about, and find to 
be heaped in the Old Guard show windows. 
I hesitate to catalogue them, lest I may 
unwittingly omit some worthy brother who 
has been back-patted into thinking he has 
a look-in. 

But duty calls, clarion clear, and we must 
obey. So here follows such list as I have 
been able to compile; and if any is omitted 
such omission must not be held as inten- 
tional—an error of the head rather than of 
the heart. And a notification that the 
galaxy is not complete from the nonincluded 
brother will bring recognition of his claims 
and presentation of his name next time it 
falls to me to embalm the list in type. To 
begin: 

We learn that the friends of Brother Wil- 
liam H. Taft, the only living ex-President, 
point with great pride to the fact that his 
record before and during the war has been 
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-his state has caused him to consider 
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withstand 
fact that 
ceived onl 
electoral yot 
last time } 


Brother 
was deta 


the only ] 
near-Presi 
have, for B 
Parker 
Brother | 
were not § 
close. 
Followi 
eminent oni 
fin d Bro 
Warren 
ing, a Ser 
from Ohio, who specializes in a 
stuff, and is by way of being an or; 
a keynoter, though, when he tri 
noting at the Chicago conventio: 
he had the notes but was off the k 
Brother Philander C. Knox, of | 
vania, also a Senator, who tried 
before, away yonder in 1908, a 
so far outside the breastworks tha 
him six years to get back to the § 
Also, we have Brother Hiram Y 
son, a Senator from California, whi 
ing deeply on the subject of Russi 
moment, no matter whether the - 
vote is a negligible quantity, and w 
most consistent and sanest radi 
lot; and Brother Henry Cabot 
Senator from Massachusetts, who 
New England a good deal tighter 
England holds to him. Then, to 
have Brother John W. Weeks, als 
sachusetts; but there are rumo: 
effect that the recent senatorial 


he can spare the necessary time’ 
business to make a campaign 0: 
tion, which would take quite a 1 


Other Possibilities a, 


Following there appear Brother 
E. Borah, Senator from Idaho, serup 
maintaining his equilibrium be 
opposing elements on all occasions, 
when it may be necessary to deno 
acticn of his colleagues on consti 
grounds; and Brother James E. 
Senator from Indiana, than who 
never was a than-whomer discipl 
palmy days of Republican politi 

Furthermore, there aresignsthat 
Albert B. Cummins, Senator fr 
feels the call within him, and is a 
it now and then to a considera 
And Brother Frank B. Kellogg, o: 
sota, and a Senator therefrom, wi 
ingly change his address from 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the other 
vided the imperious summons : 
the people, which imperious s 
friends are endeavoring to incite 
the medium of delegates from th 
west. : ‘ 

Nor must we overlook Brother Jan 
Wadsworth, Jr., a judiciously‘cons 
Senator from New York, who may 
that—owing to his opposition to Vv 
suffrage—the fact that all the wome 
ers in the United States are opposed to 
may rally the men voters to his suppo 
the eternal biangle, you know. But 
are fully justified in overlooking Bro 
Charles S. Whitman, a former govern 
New York, who, through a total disreg 
of his ambitions by a majority of m 
thousand citizens of New York St 
evidenced by the recent election, mu 
until a more propitious period. 
with Brother Frank O. Lowden, | 
governor of Illinois, and holds Illinois fit 
to the front as deserving of any and 

(Concluded on Page 97) ‘ig 
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—and joyful, hopeful, new determination to be one’s 
own best self again—the one day when a man puts 
his best foot forward, reaches the highest peak in his 
annual cycle of self-appraisement—the one day when 
he comes most nearly dezmg the man he ought to be. 


All of which is largely a matter of clothes. 


—not mere clothes, but perfectly molded, peaceful 
feeling clothes that give you that “I’m all right” 
assurance, 


For thirty-three Easters, in every Easter morning 
promenade, Kaun Tartorep men have stood out in 
trim precision, because, in the selection of their 
clothes, they had exercised better judgment and more 
discriminating good taste—than the others. 


Our new Spring pure-woolen fabrics are already in the 
hands of your nearest Kahn dealer—in profusion. In 
order to insure perfect satisfaction, make your selection 
and let him measure you immediately. This will give us 
enough time to put those little unseen but essential touches 
into your suit or top-coat which make the difference 
between Kahn Inpivipuaizep clothes and—just clothes. 


Copyright 1919, The Homer McKee Co., Inc. 
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HE enjoyment of these three priceless gifts depends in the cold 
months almost entirely on the heating conditions of your home. You 
can have them only if your house is thoroughly warm upstairs and down 


at any hour of the day or night. They will be yours in unlimited measure 
if you install a CALORIC—the Original Patented Pipeless Furnace. 


This is the wonderful furnace that upset all previous theories of heat- 
ing. It does not radiate heat as stoves do, but circulates it. It requires 
no pipes to convey its heat but sends it up through one register. It is 
therefore quickly installed in old or new buildings, often in a day, without 
interfering with present heating arrangements. 


The cost of installation and maintenance of the CALORIC in money 
and labor is less than for the number of stoves required to heat the same 
space. It burns any fuel—coal, coke, wood, lignite or gas—and heats the 
entire house, 3 rooms to 18, with 4 to 2 less fuel than you have been using. 


The CALORIC is heating satisfactorily hundreds of churches, stores, 
factories and other buildings. Thousands of letters from our more than 
50,000 satisfied users prove all our claims. 


The CALORIC is sold under the Monitor Ironclad Guarantee by 
leading dealers everywhere. If you don’t know the CALORIC dealer 
nearest you, we will send you his name and interesting literature. 


The Monitor Stove Company 


Established 1819 - A Century of Service 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“Pioneers of Pipeless Heating”’ 


Immediate shipments made from Branch Homesat Harrisburg, Pa.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Omaha, Neb., 
and other conveniently located shipping centers. Distributors: Canadian Supply Co., Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., Canada; Holley-Mason Hdwe. Co., Spokane, Wash. ; Morley-Murphy Hdwe. Co., Green 

Bay, Wis.; Seattle Hdwe. Co., Seattle, Wash.; Strevell-Patterson Hdwe. Co., Salt as 
Lake City, Utah; Chas. H. Parker & Son Electrical Co., Denver, Colo. a 
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he party can pay, holding himself 
and simultaneously to the front 
hile as the unexampled medium 
agh whom the debt may be discharged. 
cidently we find Brother Irvine L. 
xt, now a Senator from Wisconsin 
or long service in the House of Repre- 
tatives; an odd fish in such company I 
nt you, for Brother Lenroot has held 
self progressively for these many years. 
: may be put down as a brother of last 


ort. ‘ 
{so be everything goes to smash and 
ire must be paltering with radicalism, 
in Brother Lenroot might fill the bill, 
he is radical to a temperate and studied 
‘ree—just radical enough, without going 
chose annoying extremes in the matter; 
andy string to the Old Guard bow and a 
able citizen withal. 
)f other radicals there exist the twin but 
ed terrorists, Norris and La Follette, 
‘se votes are needed in the maintenance 
the Republican majority in the Senate 
| who will be sedulously conserved. 
py might let them play at being candi- 
les, even! 
“hen we come to Brother Herbert Hoover, 
whom there is much talk but not much 
talk, and what there is of official 
‘« has the reverse English on it. We 
jerved Brother Penrose rising moun- 
hously in his place a time ago and in- 
ing. whether Brother Hoover is an 
n citizen, and thus and so in similar 
logation. Now it may be set down that 
; doesn’t augur well for Brother Hoover, 
rT as organization tolerance goes; for 
jther Penrose knows what is going on in 
‘Guard circles—none better—andspeaks 
h authority. Out on the prairies of 
‘asas Brother Henry Allen, now governor 
(hat imperial commonwealth, has been 
lerved shaking a bush or two in asympto- 
tie manner; and in Washington there 
‘hatter that Brother Goethals could be 
uced, provided the inducers had a chance 
inducting. 
A Thrilling Climax 
r the last I reserve a thriller. You that 
- cheers prepare to shed them now. 
sweis talk—much talk—in certain places 
e Republican Party could go farther 
e worse than to nominate Brother 
P. Davison, head of the War Coun- 
he Red Cross, and a major general, 
ermission to wear his uniform in 
by virtue of such eminence; which 
course, has no bearing on the other 
Major General Davison has been 
arope a good deal lately. 
yjor General Davison is, in his non- 
al moments, a member of the House of 
rgan. He has garnered, by reason of 
services to humanity, the Grand Cordon 
ithe Legion of Honor in France, the 
d something-or-other in Italy, and the 
der something-else in England; and it 
ild be a neat and deserved tribute to 
t, his friends think, to nominate him for 
‘sident of these United States, inasmuch 
we do not as yet extend grand cordons 
our prominent citizens. His friends feel 
t such an honor would be the least a 
teful people here could do in view of the 
‘inctions Brother Davison has so numer- 
ly obtained abroad. And, from an Old 
ard view, Brother Davison’s connec- 
is—in a business way—could not be 
yroved. 
‘here may be others. It is, at the pres- 
moment, a free and untrammeled field. 
is nothing to prevent any worthy 
en and brother who can get the where- 
al to open a little headquarters from 
ing such headquarters, establishing 
press bureau, and going to it. The Old 
will look upon him with an amiable 
erant eye. What those managerial 
lemen desire just now is not a candi- 
e, but candidacies. And they seem to 
ng a modicum of success in realizing 
desire. 


OUR CANDILATE 
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With these elucidations we merge 
smoothly into the Democratic situation. It 
is reliably reported, as I write—in the 
latter days of January—that the President 
of the United States will spend a few days 
in Washington along toward the end of 
February and the beginning of March be- 
fore returning to his palace in France. His 
faithful—after a manner of speaking— 
henchmen at the capital, on which he is to 
confer the honor of a brief visit, are all 
agog over the rumor that he may receive a 
few of them in audience and perhaps inform 
them of what he has in mind as to the 
forthcoming year and the political aspects 
thereof. To be sure, this is but rumor, and 
quite contrary to the procedure of the past; 
but they hope he may instruct the guards 
to let a few of them in, and they are much 
elated over the prospect. 


Like the Willopus:Wallapus 


It is recognized, however, that this sup- 
position may be far from the mark, for it is 
universally realized that such minor mat- 
ters as local and party politics cannot well 
be obtruded in these days of foreign nego- 
tiation and necessity. But strong repre- 
sentations will be made, if any method can 
be devised whereby the representaters may 
reach the audience chamber, to the effect 
that in the view of many humble workers 
in the ranks the affairs of Democracy should 
be considered to some extent, even though 
the affairs of democracy are so pressing. 
For, it is argued, when all is said and done, 
it really was Democracy, and not democ- 
racy, that had the initial importance and 
impulse—however remote that may seem 
at present—in bringing to pass the govern- 
ing power that now prevails. 

As it stands, various eminent Democrats, 
aspiring to go to France themselves, now 
that the precedent is broken, and to dine 
with King George and have other pleasant 
experiences, provided they or one of them 
ean be elected President, are in the anoma- 
lous position of the far-famed willopus- 
wallapus, which animal, it will be remem- 
bered, couldn’t live in the water and died 
upon the land. 

They want to be candidates—really are 
candidates—but don’t know whether they 
are candidates or not. 

They are gracefully disposed all about 
the place, with shoulders squared to receive 
the mantle; but, all the time, they are 
oppressed by the horrible dread that the 
mantle may not be undraped from the 
majestic figure it now infolds. And until 
they discover what the intentions of the 
present mantle wearer are they may only 
smile receptively, and are prepared to take 
it all back and assert that they were only 
fooling and had no such intentions— 
absurd!—if the word should come that the 
well-being of the world demands that the 
people of the United States must exercise 
self-determination along the lines that 
clearly indicate their going away back and 
sitting obscurely and unselfishly down. 

However, pending this information, cer- 
tain of the Democratic brethren are making 
gestures that portend aspiration; and chief 
among these is Brother McAdoo, recently 
retired from running all that part of our 
little section of the universe not conducted 
from the White House. I am free to say 
Brother McAdoo has not told me—per- 
sonally—that he is a candidate, but every- 
body else has told me; so I assume such is 
the fact, albeit there are certain phases of 
his situation that make the thing somewhat 
open to doubt. 

It is granted that he raised the wages of 
the railroad men, and that he has—or had— 


Dan Roper officiating at the head of the’ 


tremendously expanded internal-revenue 
bureau. It is granted that Dan Roper is a 
most adroit organizing politician and that 
there is none better when it comes to plan- 
ning a campaign. Itis granted that Brother 
McAdoo certainly made a great impression 
on the public mind; but—and here is the 
point—though Brother McAdoo raised the 
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wages of the railroad men, he also raised 
the railroad rates; and there are more peo- 
ple hit by the raise in rates than helped by 
the raise in pay; and the war is over. 

Also, even though the internal-revenue 
bureau is vastly expanded, with good, 
handy boys as agents everywhere, it isn’t 
so vastly expanded as the taxes those good, 
handy boys collect from the voting populace. 
And lastly it seems to the casual observer 
that the man who put those standardized 
meals into the dining cars of this country 
has his nerve with him to think of running 
for President. Will any person who has 
tried to eat those meals ever vote for 
McAdoo? Never! 

Wehear, also, that when Brother McAdoo 
removed himself from the cabinet he left 
remaining in the cabinet a palpable and 
palpitating heir expectant—possibly more 
expectant than anything else; heir con- 
tingent, let us say, for what there is to him 
is contingent on what the Great Testator 
may decide when he comes to apportion the 
candidacy, either to himself or to another. 

Reference is made to Brother Baker, at 
present Secretary of War, who, it is cur- 
rently reported, is patted on the head by 
the President oftener than any other. 
Though it may be true that Brother Baker 
has had considerable success in concealing 
his qualifications from the general public, 
that is of minor importance in the general 
scheme. It largely goes to show a most 
commendable concentration of endeavor on 
the part of Brother Baker. 

A less acute Secretary of War might have 
been led into an attempt to gain the good 
opinion of the country at large by exhibit- 
ing now and then some of his excellencies of 
official aptitude. Brother Baker has not 
been so crude and demagogic as that. He 
early discovered the correct point of con- 
tact, and addressed himself assiduously to 
that, with the result that, though the peo- 
ple may not wonder about him, the man 
who gave him his job seems to be well 
pleased. And what, after all, does a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for 
President need? 


As to Brother Cox 


However, even with the highest cachet, a 
candidate for the presidential nomination 
needs the delegates from his own state, and 
the proponents of Brother Baker are view- 
ing with considerable apprehension—en- 
visaging, as Brother Baker himself would 
neatly say—the bringing forward of Brother 
James M. Cox, recently reélected governor 
of Brother Baker’s state, Ohio. 

It may be urged against Brother Cox 
that he has never had that close communion 
with the White House which Brethren Mc- 
Adoo and Baker have enjoyed, but then 
again it may be urged in his favor that 
such is the case. One never can tell. There 
is considerable testimony to the effect that 
republics and those who live in them are 
not only unmindful of what is done for 
them but ungrateful. 

Anyhow, Brother Cox has his friends, all 
standing at strained attention at present to 
hear whether anything is said when the 
President drops into the country again for 
a few days of relaxation after his strenuous 
labors abroad. 

It is not my intention, in commenting 
thus at some length on the hopes and fears 
of Brother McAdoo and Brother Baker, to 
be invidious. There are seven other mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and five of them may 
cherish ambitions, for all I know. Possibly 
Brother Daniels and Brother Burleson may 
be waiting for the word of approval. The 
only ones outside the possible range of 
commendation in this particular regard 
are Brothers Lane and Wilson, who were 
not born in this country. Possibly, too, 
Brother Gregory gave it up for a bad job, 
for he quit a time ago. Still, he will be 
replaced, and there is a potentiality in the 
new man. 

It is a year and a few months until the 
time for nominating. 
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We hear whispers, also, that Brother A. 
Mitchell Palmer might not be averse to 
having the dispensation descend on his 
Apollonian self; and it may be stated, 
without fear of successful contradiction, 
that in the matter of personal pulchritude 
Brother Palmer would outclass any other. 
_ Then, too, Brother John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Comptroller of the Currency, may 
have his hopes. Brother Williams has 
lately forcefully established the principle 
that it is lese majesty for any person— 
especially a newspaper correspondent—to 
intimate that Brother Williams is not best 
fitted of all persons in our teeming midst 
to hold his present position; and it would 
not be difficult to extend the principle to 
include all other positions to which Brother 
Williams might aspire. 


| Standing and Waiting 


Once this was done—and Brother Wil- 
liams certainly has the high and assured 
conception of his own position in the mat- 
ter—there would be little to it, it would 
appear. For no one would dare to criticize 
his selection, once the dire results of such 
criticism were apparent—a principle, by the 
way, which we look to find in full operation 
as to all others in high government service, 
especially Democrats, as soon as the others 
discover the undoubted merits of the in- 
novation. ’ 

A world war develops many hitherto un- 
suspected manners in which a democracy 
may express itself, or a Democrat express 
himself. Really the old idea we had that a 
public man is open to criticism and com- 
ment as to his publie acts seems absurd, 
even archaic now. We might never have 
learned these things if we had not become 
a World Power. We might have gone 
fatuously along, for years and years, think- 
ing that all men are created free and equal, 
and never have experienced the advantages 
that come with the development of a ruling 
class, immune from criticism on the ground 
that to say they are not impeccable is to 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. It 
took a world war to sink that into us—a 
world war and a lot of officeholders at 
Washington. 

Pardon the digression. We were speak- 
ing of those Democrats who hope they may 
be the anointed and fear they may not be. 
Individually, of course, their first loyalty 
is to the President, and they are fully 
aware—as are the other Democrats—that 
if the President decides to run again their 
parts will be to assert that that is exactly 
what they advised. : 

So, until they find out what the Presi- 
dent intends to do, they are immobilized. 
They must stand and wait. 

Possibly the President will not decide for 
some time. That being the case, we shall 
have on our hands a lot of aspiring Demo- 
crats who are in a doleful state of sus- 
pended animation. Likewise the Demo- 
cratic Party, now inoperative, will continue 
inoperative until it discovers what the Chief 
Democrat has in mind. Then it will do as 
it is told, both as to candidates and as to all 
else. That is all there is to the Democratic 
situation, presidential and political. 

It is quite possible that the Republicans 
would be in better case if they had some- 
body to tell them what to do, some potent 
voice. As it is, the Democratic Party is an 
sighing tee and the Republican Party is a 
mob. 

There are the makings of a good deal of 
fun in the situation, and it will not hurt any 
to have a gleam of merriment across the 
gloom. At-that, it will be reasonably diffi- 
cult for the people to maintain their sense 
of humor while they watch the gyrations of 
the politicians on both sides; but probably 
they will. 

At least it is to be hoped they will; for 
when the time comes it will be simple to 
straighten things out. And undoubtedly 
that will be done. 

Meantime, as Citizen Bill Lewis expressed 
it, ‘‘For the love of Mike!” 
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HERE are today in active operation 
several thousand truck-transportation 
companies. From every large dis- 

tributin3, center, and many small ones, these 

arteries of express trucking, reach out, re- 
lieyin8—even revolutionizing—the older 
methods of moving, freight. 


Already the tendency is toward organiza- 
tions of financial stability and high efh- 
ciency of operation. 


When you entrust a shipment to one of 
these forwarders by truck, you have ample 
assurance of punctual delivery. 


These companies are dispatching, their 
trucks on regular schedules over carefully 
planned routes. In addition to prompt 
shipment they afford you extra precau- 


your goods. 


to your shipping platform. Your consign- 
ment is loaded and receipt given. The 
truck rolls out; is shortly moving, on its 
sure, rapid, uninterrupted course to its 
destination. 


Upon its arrival, the truck 30es directly 
to the receiving, platform of the consignee. 


Your Z00ds are handled only two or 
three times. Breakage is reduced to the 
minimum. 


By way of contrast, ask your traffic man 
to outline to you the course of an ordinary 
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“Ship by Truck’”’ Is.a Live Issue for Every Shipper 


By Harvey S. Firestone, President Firestone Tire @ Rubber Co. 


tions and special care in the handling of 


The transport company’s truck backs up ~ 
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freight shipment from your plant to a 
customer. 


Learn from him the delays and rehandling, 
of such a shipment. Look into the com- 
plications of transfer and re-distribution in 
belt road collections, freight houses, june- 
tion points. The ordinary freight ship-. 
ment undergoes from six to eight hand- 
lings, with consequent delay and damage 
and labor expense. 


You probably know these conditions. Cor- 
rect them. The remedy is at hand. 


“Ship by Truck.” 


Get in touch with your local Chamber of 
Commerce or Return Loads Bureau. Ob- 
tain at once the complete schedules of the 
truck-transportation companies servin?, 
your city. You'll discover that short and 
medium distance freight transportation is 


being, revolutionized through the idea 
“Ship by Truck.” 


You'll see how the railroads are being, 
freed from the complications of short-haul 
freight and less than carload-lot shipments. 
You'll see that rail channels are bein? 


cleared for their heavy responsibility of 


through freights. 
“Ship by Truck.” 
Every box and case loaded on a truck is 


not only a matter of better service for you 


and for your customer, but a contribution 
to our national welfare. 


“Ship by Truck.” 
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“T’ve got to, son. I’ve got to trust to 
you. I don’t know ideals, but I can pick 
men. I’ve read your letters and I’ve 
watched you all the afternoon. I’ve come 


across the man at last who’s got the idea in © 


his system that I want. Look here, son, 
maybe you didn’t understand that I’m will- 
ing to pay, and pay well, for theidea. . . . 
No, I beg your pardon, son. I see it ain’t 
that. I didn’t suppose it was. Then why 
hold back?” 

Young Mercer grinned. 

“To tell the truth,’’ he said, “‘it’s a hell 
of a responsibility—for me. Suppose I’m 
wrong. Suppose those eight million and 
the rest—suppose they don’t rise up and 
call you blessed. Suppose they call you a 
damned old fool. This idea, it’s a will-o’- 
the-wisp. You can’t changé human nature 
overnight.” 

““Nobody wants to change it,” returned 
Forbes, ‘‘and if I size you up right, you 
don’t want it changed. Human nature’s 
just like sex—they’re both all right, if you’ll 
only leave ’em to work out their own salva- 
tion. Corrupt ’em—there’s the devil to 
pay. But don’t you worry about the hell of 
a responsibility, nor about their calling 
me a damned old fool. You’ve got an idea 
somewhere in your head that’s never been 
tried out—and that ought to be tried out— 
and that’s got to be tried out. Maybe it’s 
piffling and wild; maybe it’s a will-o’-the- 
wisp. Will-o’-the-wisp! Set the clock back 
just two short years, son, and take a look at 
things as they were before you went to 
France. .Suppose you’d been told that a 
man in Washington could hold up a fin- 
ger of one hand and make a nation go bone- 
dry. Suppose you’d been told that a hun- 
dred million people with money in their 
pockets would stop eating wheat and meat 
and sugar just so’s another hundred could 
fill up on ’em. Suppose you’d been told 
that) twenty-three million free and inde- 
pendent Americans would submit to a war 
draft without a murmur, that war bonds 
would sell like hot cakes, that an army of 
four million men, for the first time in the 
history of war, could be kept free from vice. 
Human nature—will-o’-the-wisp. Son, I’ve 
got all the machinery and the ammunition 
and the ingenuity for a big, strenuous cam- 
paign. I lack objective, son. Son, talk up. 
You furnish the objective—and, by gosh, 
we'll start the drive.” 

At midnight the lieutenant went to bed. 
For half an hour, with lights out in the 
living room, Pemberton Forbes sat at his 
observation window staring through the 
moonlight toward the east. Finally he 
switched on the table light and consulted a 
New York telephone directory. He asked 
Central for a New York number and got it 
on the wire. 

“T want Mr. Duncan of the Duncan De- 
tective Agency,’’ he said to somebody at 
the other end. “‘Oh, Aleck, is this you? 
This is Forbes—Pemberton Forbes. Ex- 
cuse me for calling you up at your house, 
Aleck, at this time of night. Fact is, I’ve 
got a hen on, Aleck, and it won’t wait. I’d 
like to see you at my New York office to- 
morrow morning—this morning, rather— 
at half past eight. You personally, Aleck. 
Much obliged. Good night.” 

On Wednesday of the week following 
Mercer was mustered out. At five o’clock 
that afternoon he dropped from the front 
end of a trolley car into the middle of a com- 
fortable residence neighborhood in Newark 
and plunged down a hillside toward a house 
he knew. He found the house, a cozy cot- 
tage on a corner. Without taking time to 
reconnoiter he dashed up the steps and 
rang the bell. 

There was no response. He rang again. 
Silence. For the first time it occurred to 
him that all was not well. The blinds in the 
house were drawn, the porch was dusty and 
dirty, rain-soaked autumn leaves clustered 
in the corners. He perceived the reason; he 
saw now that a very conspicuous sign—To 
Let—was tacked to the porch railing. The 
lieutenant stared at the sign aghast. Then 
his face broke into a broad and youthful 
grin. 

“Somebody kick me, please,’ he de- 
manded of the cireumambient atmosphere. 
He mentally performed that office for him- 
self without waiting for response. Then, to 
make sure of his ground, he consulted a 
letter in his pocket and immediately set 
forth for the other end of-town,-bound, as 
he supposed, for another cozy cottage on 
another side street. He reached the other 
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street, a new and unusually fashionable 
parkway. He watched the numbers as he 
went along; found the right one, darted up 
a walk and—stopped. This was no cozy 
cottage that confronted him; this was a 
well-built, half-timbered Elizabethan struc- 
ture, set in the midst of spacicus grounds, a 
palace for a king. He rubbed his eyes to 
make sure—then he realized suddenly that 
all was right. The huge front door was 
opened suddenly; a girl came tripping down 
the path of light to meet him. He caught 
her in his arms and held her tight and kissed 
her. He had a very. definite idea at the 
same time that she was following his lead. 
All was well, very, very well indeed. He 
picked the girl up bodily and carried her, 
still kissing him, into the Elizabethan house 
and set her once more on her feet. But he 
glen’ let go, nor, for the matter of that, did 
she. 

‘Polly Ingersoll,” he cried at length, as 
though that eloquent utterance settled 
everything for all time to come. 

“Dickie!” she responded, summing up 
her past, present and future in one word. 

He held her at arm’s length and looked 
her over. What he saw astounded him. 
He had gone to France bearing with him 
the mental picture of a very dear, sweet, 
gentle, spicy little Polly, a tender, warm, 
pretty little girl who belonged somehow, 
and always would belong, in a cozy little 
cottage. He had come back to find some- 
thing else—a bewildering sort of beauty, 
just as winsome, just as tender, but a prin- 
cess living in a palace. 

“Polly,” he gasped, ‘‘I never dreamed 
of your looking. Why, you’re like a 
queen!”’ 

Polly gloated, her eyes sparkled. She re- 
volved slowly on an invisible pivot, like the 
models in the fashion shows. 

“Your favorite mezzotint, Dickie,” 
she assured him; “had it made for you. 
Do you—do you like me in it, Dickie?” 

The lieutenant tried to tell her in words. 
Then he changed his mind. The whole 
thing—the months of weary waiting, of un- 
utterable longing, of dreaming, hoping— 
choked him up. 

“Oh, hell!” he cried sentimentally at 
length; ‘‘I’m home.” 

“Oh, hell!’’ echoed Polly ecstatically; 
*“so’m 12 

They got somehow to a settee in a small, 
wonderful reception room and clung there 
to each other, chirping—chirping and see- 
ing things in the glowing embers of the 
wood fire burning there. They didn’t hear 
the scraping of a key in the front-door lock 
for several reasons—one being that the key 
didn’t scrape. They were still very hope- 
lessly and quite shamelessly amalgamated 
when Ingersoll tiptoed into the room he- 
hind them, and placed a hand on either 
head. 

“Come out of the ether,”’ he commanded. 
They came out with a bound. The lieuten- 
ant was immaculate as usual—only Polly 
was disheveled. But she shook herself vig- 
orously, and all was well. Mercer grabbed 
the older man with both hands at once. 

“Chief,”” he stammered, his eyes moist 
with sudden emotion, “‘it’s so g-g-g-good to 
see you, chief.” 

Ingersoll, a grayish, keen-eyed, pleasant- 
faced individual, tapped Dick lightly on 
the shoulder. 

“The same here, boy,”’ he said. 

“Took here,”’ exclaimed the officer, ‘‘ I’m 
out a week ahead of time. You—you must 
have had a hand in that.” 

“Not I,” said Ingersoll. 

“Somebody did,” said Dick. 

“Not I,” repeated the older man. Then 
he added: ‘‘What do you think of the 
place, Mercer?”’ 

Mercer shrugged his shoulders help- 
lessly. 

‘‘Tt’s too good to be true,”’ he said. 

Ingersoll nodded. 

“Tt’s true, Mercer. It’s free and clear— 
all paid for. That’s the thing that counts. 
And I’ve got more back where this came 


from. Dick, the Ingersoll Audit Company . 


is one of the strongest concerns downtown 
to-day. Fact, Dick, I’m rich.” 
““Y ou look it,’’ nodded Mercer. “‘ Whew! 
I didn’t suppose any expert accountant, 
oe you, chief, could own a ranch like 
thises 
“Some day you’ll own one like it, Dick. 
I suppose,’ went on Ingersoll, “‘that you 
raerstiny idea that you’d get your old job 
ack.” 


“Why, it doesn’t matter, chief,” said 
Mercer tremulously. “‘I’m not butting in. 
I can’t expect a 

“As a matter of fact,” said Ingersoll, 
“‘vour place is filled. A likely young fellow 
that Polly rather likes ——” 

“Don’t you believe it, Dick,’’ exclaimed 
the girl. She caught Dick about the shoul- 
ders and dragged his head down to her own 
level. She whispered into his ear in a tone 
of voice that, save for the surrounding 
walls, might have been heard half a block 
away. “Dick,” she screamed, “you’re a 
ten-thousand-dollar-a-year man; you’re the 
assistant manager of the Ingersoll Audit 
Company.” 

“No,” cried the lieutenant, startled. 

“Decidedly yes,” said Ingersoll. 

“Whatabout Grigsby, then? Youhaven’t 
fired the old chap on my account?” 

“He’s retained at his old salary—he’s 
under you.” 

“Under me?” gasped Mercer. 

“Sit down,’ commanded Ingersoll. 
Dick sat down; he was wobbly on his legs. 

“Dick,” said his chief, ‘I’m going to give 
the devil his due. Polly thinks I’m handing 
you this job because of her. You think so 
too. You’ve got another guess. You'll be 
worth every dollar that I pay you. I’ll tell 
you why. You’ve got something that 
Grigsby hasn’t got, I haven’t got. Five 
years ago I’d have snickered if anybody’d 
told me that an expert accountant ought 
to be a man with considerable imagination. 
I know differently now. The Ingersoll 
Audit Company has got to have just as big 
a vision, just as big an outlook, as its client. 
Grigsby’s a bookkeeper. He can see as far 
as his nose, no farther. You can see ahead 
a hundred years. That’s my idea of you.” 

Dick wagged his head; he was all choked 
up again. 

“Took here,” he said, stammering once 
more, ‘‘all that I am to-day I owe to 
Polly—and to you.” 

Ingersoll smiled inscrutably; he glanced 
about him at the rich furnishings of his 
parkway palace. He cast an appraising 
glance toward Polly’s latest gown. 

“T owe it all to Polly—and to you,” re- 
peated Mercer. 

“And to the war,” smiled Ingersoll. 

Richard Mercer snatched eagerly at that. 
His eyes glowed. 

“Yes,” he added, “‘you’re right—and to 
the war.” 

Next morning, at eight-thirty sharp, 
Mercer swung into the private office of 
Pemberton Forbes of the Forbes Powder 
Works, Inc. Pemberton Forbes, with shin- 
ing morning face, was sitting at this desk. 
He nodded a bit curtly. 

“Came in to—to register,’ said the 
young lieutenant; “I’m on my way to 
work. You got me out a week early.” 

“Had to get down on my marrow bones 
to ’em,” grinned Forbes. He rose and 
dragged Mercer to the window. 

“Got something to show you,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You look at that.” 

Across the way a skyscraper was in pro- 
cess of erection. The sidewalk was covered 
by the usual protection, a timbered tunnel 
twenty-five feet high and seventy-five feet 
long. This lean-to, otherwise ugly and un- 
attractive, had become suddenly a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. To the full ex- 
tent of its length and breadth it was cov- 
ered by a poster, a poster with a deep 
purple background, its lettering of gold: 


Ir You WorK FOR GEORGE— 
LET GEORGE Do IT 


Do—WHaAT? 
JOIN THE I O I AND FIND Out 


_ Lieutenant Mercer stared at the poster 
in astonishment. 

“My gosh!” he said; ‘‘you’re a swift 
worker, Mr. Forbes.” 

“Nothing to it,”’ said Forbes, returning 
to his desk; “‘all I have to do is to give an 
order and to draw a check. Where you 
goin’, son?” 

“T’m on my way to work.” 

“Won’t keep you but a minute, son,” 
said Forbes. On his desk there lay a brand- 
new ledger, bound expensively in the best 
morocco. He opened it at Page One and 
placed his finger on the top line. 

: “You break the ice,’’ he smiled; ‘TI fol- 
ow. 

“No,” said the lieutenant, boing is 
pen out to the other man. \ 


’ the corner. And now! 


March 22, 1 


“Yes,” said Pemberton Forbes, 
watched Mercer sign his name, then ge 
bled his own upon thesecond line. Hetos 
a small purple envelope across the desk 

“‘Paraphernalia,” he commented, “¢ 
you’ve registered. You’re through,” ) 

As the young army officer left the p 
der offices two rather shifty looki 
dividuals who had been lurking about 
hallway crowded with him into the 
scending elevator and followed him to 
Ingersoll Audit Company’s offices, TP 
Mercer stepped into the reception roon 
the Audit Company, and held his bre: 
Less than two years before Ingersoll | 
maintained somewhat shabby offices 
the tenth floor of a building just ; 


He stepped up to the railing. A bewik 
ing young woman confronted him. __ 

““You don’t know me,” he said; “ 
name is Mercer.” a 

The young woman’s smirk was suceee: 
by a look of awe and admiration. __ 

“Oh, yes, indeed, lieutenant,” 
tremulously. ‘‘Mr. Ingersoll is w 
his private office.” 

‘Wait a bit there,” exclaimed somel 
behind Mercer. The newcomer, + 
sciously perhaps, shouldered Dick out 
the way, or tried to, and caught the yor 
woman by the arm. ti 

“Look here,” said the stranger, “I w 
to see Ingersoll pretty bad.”’ He noddec 
Mercer. ‘‘ You won’t mind, will a 


_ Temple, of the Breed By-Products (x 


pany. Time is limited. I’ve got to see] 
right away.” , 

The lieutenant gasped. Temple, of 
Breed By-Products Company! A fo 
thousand-dollar-a-year man, one of 
wonders of the business world. ,. 

“T can wait,’’ Mercer assured him, “ 
I belong here anyway.” 

The girl took Temple in to Ingers 
Ingersoll was ready for him. For one wh 
year Ingersoll had been angling for 1 
fish, and here he was at last. tS 

Temple took a chair and laid his _ 
down upon the desk. zi 

“Ingersoll,” smiled Temple help 
“a man that’s his own lawyer hasa f 
a client. Breed and I thought we k 
enough about bookkeeping—well, w 
come a cropper, that’s all. They tell 
you’re the cleverest surgeon in N 
York—so I came.” aS 

“You’ve the annual complaint, It 
it,’’ smiled Ingersoll. 7 

““We’re lousy with war profits,” groai 
Temple, as though in actual physical ps 

“You want ’em amputated,” nod 
Ingersoll. 

“This new income tax—war 
law—whatever you callit .... 
through, I take it.” 

“Pretty much in its present for 
think,” said Ingersoll. 

“Breed can’t see—and I can’t 
why we should hand the Government 
of all we’ve made. We work for our mon 
Mr. Ingersoll.” 2 

“And how much money have } 
worked for, Mr. Temple?” , 

“You know what we’ve been doing 
asked Temple. 7 

“Chiefly, as I got it,” said Inger 
‘‘making everything over here that 
many formerly made over there.” 

““We’ve made a killing,” said Temple 
a low voice; ‘‘seventy-five million does 
begin to spell our profits.” r, 

“What?” cried Ingersoll. 

Temple nodded. f 

“It’s God’s own truth. We worked 
that money, Breed and I,” he repeat 
“‘why should we split with the in 
revenue collector?” 7 

“‘T don’t know why you should,” laug! 
Ingersoll, ‘‘and I don’t believe you W 
How much tax do you think you ought 

ay?” E 

“Breed thinks—and I think, too—t 
+ we show a profit of twenty-five n 
iOnyes. somes o 

‘“‘That’s more than fair,” said na 

“As I told you,” said Temple, “we tr 
to swing the thing ourselves. Got 
devil of a mess. You’ve got to pull us 
by the roots and start usfresh.” 

“V’d have to do that anyway,” § 
Ingersoll. : — 

Temple held out his hand. + 

“Mr. Ingersoll,” he said with a co 
dential nod, ‘“‘you give us the best man 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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Four factors of character 
in the new series Haynes 


ee a strength, power, comfort—these are the four 
factors of character in a car. 


They are splendidly combined in the new series Haynes. 


Engine, chassis, body, interior and exterior detail—all these dis- 
play the betterments and the lasting worth thoroughly proved in 
the twenty-six years’ history of the Haynes. 


Car users of America have known and depended upon the Haynes 
and upon ‘Haynes principles for more than a quarter of a century. 
With the longest record of any American automobile, the Haynes 
has outlived literally hundreds of cars and car-building enterprises. 


It is natural that the new series Haynes should embody the expe- 
rience, the skill, the pride, the inspiration of the whole Haynes 
organization. Never before was the Haynes in such great demand. 
To be sure of getting your new series Haynes, please be prompt. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


40 South Main Street Koko-no, Ind., U.S. A. 


NEW SERIES “LIGHT SIX” 
i Open Cars Closed Cars 


Touring Car—7 Pass. . . . $2485 Coupe—4 Pass. . . $3100 
Roadster (Fourdoor)—4Pass. 2485 Sedan—7 Pass. .. 3350 
Limousine—7 Pass. . . $4000 
Wooden Wheels, Standard Equipment. 


NEW SERIES “LIGHT TWELVE” 
Open Cars Closed Cars 


Touring Cat—7 Pass. . . $3250 Coupe—4 Pass. 
Roadster (Fourdoor)—4 Pass. 3250 Sedan—7 Pass. 
Wire Wheels, Standard Equipment. 
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£ ithe Crit fan Big, Work | 


Men engaged in big work best | vs ae Ae NGée gene 
know the many advantages of the fi] = 4 Fe en st ONC 


LEE UNION-ALL. Itisstrone- Bi ff] Soe ihe nee an 


est where greatest strength 1s = ve oe for it, Remember 


there is only one | 


LEE. 


required; it 1s most comfortable 4 5 S)" UNION-AL, the 
where greatest comfort is necessary. | ca y 
Discriminating workers appreciate 


that the LEE UNION-ALL is 
the original one piece work suit and being 
always the standard of comparison, its qual- 
ity must be the highest. 


son ALO eS 
Uinion-All 


TRADE MARK RE: 
Please ask for LEE UNION-ALLS by the full 


name. If your dealer is without them write 
for descriptive booklet. We will quickly 
tell ‘you a dealer «near you who has 
them in stock. Address department 1003. 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Kas. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

yc've got—you see? We'll make it worth 
yar while. . 
; oll excused himself a moment and 
je the room. He stepped into an office 
h, in point of simple elegance, was 
ond only to his own. His new assistant 
ager was seated at a five-hundred- 
ar mahogany desk. 

Dick,’ said Ingersoll, ‘‘have you taken 
uint at the new revenue bill?”’ 

 Surest thing you know,” responded 
Dk. ‘You sent me a copy—read it at 
sp. The new bill and last year’s rulings. 
kw it by heart, I think.” 

You're the salt of the earth,” said In- 
gsoll fervently. He jerked his head. 
*“smple’s in here. Dick, this means 
miey; unless I’m mistaken, it’s a million- 
{car Job.” 


‘agersoll nodded. 
I’m going to soak ’em the regular per- 
stage on every dollar that I save. Come 
» Mr. Temple,’”’ he said as he presented 
Vreer to Sam Breed’s right-hand man, 
*yu told me to give you the best man I’ve 

. I’m doing more: I’m giving you the 
yt man that anybody’s got.” 

He knows what we want?” queried 
Mnple. 

In a general way,” said Ingersoll, ‘‘he 
“ws what everybody wants. He’s that 
dd. Take him along, Mr. Temple. Dick, 
/. can see how much of a crew you need 
| then report to me. Good luck.” 
is they strode into the corridor of the 
yliding two men detached themselves 
in the crowd that surrounded the cigar- 
ind and followed on behind. 

‘You see,”’ Temple said to Mercer after 
ly had reached the Breed offices and 
ar he had explained in detail all that he 
\| discussed generally with Ingersoll, ‘‘by 
jits we'll need one set of books for the 
«enue collector, one for our stockholders— 
1 then, of course, an ultra-confidential 
(for Mr. Breed himself.”’ 

Mercer nodded. Temple glanced over 
| lieutenant’s uniform and commented 
in the wound stripe fastened to his 
hve. Then, singularly, his gaze fastened 
sf upon the lieutenant’s collar. 

‘Tanky little button you wear,” he said. 
‘reer took it off and handed it to Temple. 
was a gold pin, circular in shape, richly 
umeled in the deepest of deep royal 
ples; set in this background was a de- 
ein very yellow gold: 1OI 
‘One—oh—one?”’ queried Temple. 
‘“Eye—oh—eye,” said Mercer, restor- 
‘it to its place. “‘As a matter of fact, it’s 
ecret society that I belong to—tell you 
out it some day, maybe. Now, can I see 
ur books?” 

4 an hour later he was back with In- 
‘soll. 

“Chief,’”’ he said, ‘‘Breed has got a com- 
cated system. My idea is that you'll 
2d all of a dozen men.” 

eeu pick ’em right away,” said In- 
0) 


“So much for that,” went on Dick Mer- 
. “Now I’ve got to tell you something 
e.’ He took a deep breath and shivered 
he said it: “‘This job is not for me.” 
“Not for you?” repeated Ingersoll. 
‘oo big—you can’t handle it, you mean? 
st your cunning? Piffle! You can have 
the help you need.” 

Lieutenant Richard Mercer recovered 
; composure. 

“I mean,” he returned, “that I don’t 
nt to handle it. This man Temple, and 
boss, Breed, are out to do the Govern- 
mt. I decline to help.” 

“Out to do the Government?” echoed 
gersoll. ‘‘Good Lord, isn’t everybody 
t to do the Government?” 

“T’m not,’ said Mercer. 

“Of course you’re not,” assented Inger- 
1; “neither am I. And it’s no business 
yours or mine what Breed is out to 
. I don’t swear to his income-tax return, 
ither do you. Temple attends to that. 
mple gives us orders to make up a set of 
oks, or two sets, or three sets. We make 
n up according to instructions. That’s 
there is to it. 

“It’s the one big job I’ve been working 
I’ve got it, Dick, and if we have good 
+k we can stick Breed for a million, do you 
derstand?’ F 

“T understand,” said Mercer, ‘‘that I 
n't go on with it. I’m talking like a 
1oolboy, maybe, Mr. Ingersoll, but I 
san business. I can’t take pay from you 
anybody else for doing crooked work.’ 
Ingersoll turned pale, then livid, as 
ough Mercer had struck him. 
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“Good Lord,” he said, “you don’t 
think I do crooked work? Out with it now.” 

Mercer stood silent. Ingersoll stepped 
to him and tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Look here, Dick,” he said gently, 
“‘you’re off your feed. You go out and get 
a cocktail and a bite of food and some 
strong coffee—and then come back to me. 
This job is our one big job, and you’re the 
boy to swing it. Go out and brace up—and 
get back at one o’clock.”’ 

Lieutenant Richard Mercer went back 
to Forbes. He confronted Forbes with rue- 
ful countenance. 

“Well,” he sighed, “I’ve set the ball 
a-rolling.”’ 

“No!” returned Forbes, staring at him 
hard. “Swift work. You’ve quit?” 

“Cold,” said Mercer, “‘and insulted my 
best friend into the bargain. Look here,” 
he went on fiercely, ‘‘I’ve got to tell some- 
body what it means. Just a few years ago 
I was a kid, and on my uppers. I didn’t 
have anybody in the world—people all 
dead. I—my gosh, I was starving! A man 
took hold of me and put me on my feet— 
taught me allI know. Staked me to good 
pay. Stuck to me. Ingersoll—he’s got a 
daughter, Polly. They’re all the home I 
know.” 

“Not the girl in Newark?” 

Mercer nodded, his eyes woebegone. 

“It’s the girl that matters,’ he went on. 

“And you’ve quit cold?” 

“T had to, didn’t I?” 

Pemberton Forbes thought it over. 

“The girl does matter,’ he conceded, 
“and there’s only one thing to do about 
that girl—go and tell her. Make a clean 
breast of the whole thing. This is no 
moving-picture show; a girl has got to be 
told a vital thing like that.” 

“Has she?” queried Mercer. ‘‘How can 
I tell her anything without damning her 
father up and down? You’re right, it’s no 
pune picuure show. If I tell her any- 
thing I’ve got to tell her everything. And 
I can’t do it—it’s not fair to Ingersoll. So 
what am I going to do?” 

“Tell her,” floundered Forbes, ‘that if 
she trusts you it’ll all come right.” 

“‘Piffle!” grumbled Mercer. 

“Well, what are you going to say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Grit your teeth and just sit tight?” 

“T’ve got to.” 

Forbes held out his hand. 

“By gad,” he cried, ‘‘you’re game!” 


At half past twelve Temple, of the Breed 
By-Products Company, called up Ingersoll. 

“Your man reported yet?’ queried 
Temple a bit impatiently. 

“Getting his crew together,” returned 
Ingersoll; ‘‘we’re sending over Grigsby.” 

“Who’s Grigsby?” 

“Old stand-by. Deputy assistant. He 
and his men will be there at one o’clock.” 

“Good work,” said Temple, ringing off. 

At one-fifteen that afternoon Grigsby, 
the stand-by, made his way from the ac- 
counting rooms of the Breed By-Products 
Company to Temple’s private office on the 
next floor. 

““Mr. Temple,’ he said, “‘I wish to call 
your attention to these balance sheets. I 
have found this label pasted on the face of 
each one.” 3 

Temple stared at the label. It was an 
oval seal, purple in color, bearing golden 


letters: CONTRA 
1 @ ow 


“That’s a funny note,” said Temple. 
“Private mark probably of your man 
Mercer. Mystery to me.” 

“And to me,” said Grigsby. He with- 
drew. As he left the fifth-floor offices on 
his way back to the fourth, he noted that 
in one corner of the outer door a similar 
label had been pasted. Wondering, he 
continued downstairs to the accounting 
rooms. As he was about to enter them a 
hand was placed upon his arm. A stranger 
with an insinuating glance was confronting 


, 


im. 
“Mr. Grigsby?” queried the stranger. 
“The same,”’ said Grigsby. 
‘Confidential,’ said the stranger, plac- 

ing a letter in Grigsby’s hands; “and 

would you mind reading it while I wait?” 
Grigsby nodded and opened the letter. 

It was typed upon expensively engraved 

heavy white paper. This is what it said: 


Mr. GRIGSBY: 

Confidential. I have a business proposi- 
tion to make to you. It won’t wait. Can 
you come round at once? Very sincerely, 

PEMBERTON FORBES. 


EVENING POST 


Grigsby’s eyes bulged. 

“Are you sure this is for me?” he de- 
manded. 

“Positive,” said the stranger. 

“But I never met Mr. Forbes,’ faltered 
the awe-stricken Grigsby. 

“You are the man he wants to see,” per- 
sisted the stranger. ‘‘ Will you—would you 
mind keeping that letter out of sight? I’ll 
wait here until you get your hat and coat.” 

Ten minutes later Grigsby, quivering 
with wonderment, was ushered into the 
presence of Pemberton Forbes. 

“Are you sure,” faltered Grigsby as he 


shook hands with the powder king, ‘‘that: 


it’s me you want to see—Grigsby, of Inger- 
soll’s?” 

Then for the first time Grigsby saw Dick 
Mercer. Mercer was sitting at the far end 
of the desk with his back to the light. 
Grigsby blinked in wonder. Mercer nodded. 

“Sit down, Mr. Grigsby,” said Forbes; 
“‘vou’re the man I want to see. I want to 
talk to you confidentially about that job 
you’re working on at Breed’s—the little 
job that’s to be completed by March 
first—the three sets of books, you know. 
One in particular for the internal revenue 
collector.” 

Grigsby stared at Forbes. Then he 
turned a steady gaze, full of rancor and 
contempt, upon Lieutenant Mercer. It 
was this man in uniform, he took pains to 
remember, who had taken Grigsby’s place 
at Ingersoll’s. 

Grigsby turned back to Forbes. 

“T am glad to say, sir,’”” he exclaimed, 
“that it is not my habit to betray the con- 
fidences of our clients, or of my employer, 
Mr. Ingersoll.” 

Forbes held up his hand. 

“You misjudge Lieutenant Mercer,” he 
explained; ‘‘he is quite as circumspect as 
you. He has told me nothing. I merely 
know.” 

‘How do you know?” asked Grigsby, 
still eying Mercer with suspicion. 

‘“Hasy,” smiled Forbes; “‘my. agents are 
everywhere. I have three in Breed’s es- 
tablishment. I have two in Ingersoll’s. 
One of those two is on the crew you're 
working with right now. That,” said 
Forbes, “‘is not what I want to talk to you 
about. Mr. Grigsby, you possess one 
priceless quality—you are absolutely loyal 
to your chief.” 

“Man who isn’t,”’ grunted Grigsby, ey- 
ing Mercer once again, “‘is the scum of the 
earth. That’s my idea at least.” 

‘‘Loyalty to a man is one thing,” mused 
Forbes, ‘loyalty to a principle—that 
counts too. Mr. Grigsby,” he went on 
swiftly, ‘‘I wrote you that I had a business 
proposition to make to you. I have. I 
want to offer you a job at a salary of ten 
thousand a year.” 

“Me?” cried Grigsby. 

““You—you’reworthit,” returned Forbes. 

“What kind of a job?” 

“*A decent one—your line.” 

“Does it involve telling tales out of 
school?”’ 

“Hardly,” said Forbes. 

“You tell me about it,” cried Grigsby 
eagerly. 

The powder man nodded to Mercer. 

“Dick,” he said, “will you take Mr. 
Grigsby into your room and explain the 
matter in detail?” 

On his way home that night Mr. Grigsby 
bought an evening paper. He sat, holding 
it in his hand, staring at it, half stunned, 
with unseeing eyes. It was not until the 
express passed Seventy-second Street that 
he opened up his paper and began to read. 
Huge black type caught his eye. The 
whole last page was given over to an ad- 
vertisement: 


Ir You WorRK FOR GEORGE— 
LET GEORGE Do IT 


Do WHAT? 


His Own Dirty WorRK 
JOIN THE I O I AND FIND OuT WHY 


As he read the advertisement over, Mr. 
Grigsby’s right hand unconsciously strayed 
to his left-hand coat lapel, feeling there to 
see whether the button that he wore was 
still in place. 

The next day at noon Temple, of the 
Breed By-Products Company, called up 
Ingersoll. 

“Tngersoll,” he said, “I know that 
you’ve got a right to swing this Job of ours 
in your own way. Only, you ought to be 
put wise to the fact that your crew is sol- 
diering on you.” 

“Soldiering—how?” 
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“Your man Grigsby, I am told, went 
out early yesterday and never came back.” 

He’s there now, isn’t he?” cried Inger- 
soll. 

“Nobody’s here now,” yelled Temple; 
“neither Grigsby nor his crew.” 

Ingersoll called up Grigsby’s: house on 
the wire and got his wife. Yes, his wife 
said, he had come home as usual the night 
before. But he’d left word to say, if any- 
body called, that he’d been assigned to an 
overtime Job and might have to sleep 
downtown for a week. It wasn’t unusual 
this time of the year, of course. She’d 
packed his dress suitcase for him—he was 
to call her up and let her know later where 
he was stopping. 

“He didn’t say what job?” queried In- 
gersoll. 

“No, he didn’t,” admitted Mrs. Grigsby; 
“it’s one of yours, of course.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Ingersoll, ‘but 
there’s a mix-up in assignments here and I 
want to get hold of him. When he calls you, 
Mrs. Grigsby, have him call me. Yes, 
thank you very much.” He rang off. 
“Miss Tidy,” he said to his stenographer, 
“get the names and addresses of that crew 
we put on the Breed job—I’ve forgotten 
whom Grigsby took along. Call up their 
homes and find out where they are. We’ve 
got to know.” 

But they didn’t find out.. Every mem- 
ber of the crew had started off that morn- 
ing expecting to be held at work both night 
and day for several days. And if the In- 
gersoll Audit Company didn’t know what 
job it was, how could anybody know? 
That’s the argument one housewife used, 
and it was unanswerable. 

“All right,” said Ingersoll, mystified but 
resigned; ‘put Lanning on the Breed job 
yee another crew—there’s nothing else to 

0. 

They put Lanning on with Lanning’s 
crew. They were satisfactory as far as they 
went. But they didn’t go very far. By the 
next day Lanning and his crew had dis- 
appeared as the first crew had. They had 
vanished overnight into the thinnest of thin 
air. 

Three more efficient crews went the way 
of the first two. 

And then, late one afternoon, Temple, 
of the Breed By-Products Company, 
swung into the private office of Pemberton 
Forbes. Forbes was alone. 

“Mr. Forbes,” said Temple, ‘‘you.sent 
for me?” 

“T did,” said Forbes. ‘‘I want to havea 
confidential chat with you. Like all the 
chats I have, I must insist on that.” 

“On what?” 

“On its being confidential.” 

Temple shook his head. 

“There are two sides to a bargain,’’ he 
began. 

“You’re through at your office for to- 
es queried Forbes. 

‘ e ” 


““Won’t see Breed till nine o’clock-to- 
morrow?” 

“eé Nope.” 

““Good,’”’ went on Forbes. “‘Do this: 
Keep it confidential until nine to-morrow. 
What do you say to that?” 

“That’s fair,’”’ nodded Temple. 

““You’ve got a salary contract with Sam 
Breed at forty thousand that’s. got four 
years to run,”’ said Forbes. 

“How do you know?” queried Temple. 

“‘Never mind,” said Forbes; “‘I’ll make 
you an offer. I'll give you a four-year 
contract to take its place. Fifty. thousand 
for the first two years, the last two at 
sixty.” 

Temple stared at him. 

“What doing?” he queried. 

“‘Something decent—your line,” said 
Forbes. 

“String to it?’’ queried Temple. It 
looked too good to be true. 

“Yep. Without mentioning my name I 
want you to tell Breed your reason for 
breaking with him.”’ 3 

“How can I do it without mentioning 
your name?” 

“Got the best reason in the world,” 
smiled Forbes. 

“What reason have I got?” | 

“T’l] tell you to-morrow morning.” 

“Breed’ll hold me to my contract... I’m 
worth a hundred thousand a year to Breed. 
He’ll sue me; he’ll get a court of equity to 
enjoin me.” 

“No, he won’t,”’ said Forbes. 

“How do you know?”’ 

“Tell you to-morrow,” returned Forbes. 
“Meantime, there’s something I’d like to 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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The’ Yellow Chassis” Republic 
| your eye sees Everywhere 


OADS know its hum, shipping has felt its work—the “yellow 
chassis” truck your eye sees everywhere. It carries the burden 
that distance imposes upon Industry. It carries that burden in 


every continent, along every highway. . . . More than 50,000 Republics 
are out at work. 


Not unnaturally we have pride in these mere numbers. Yet we are prouder 
of each Republic for what it will do. We know the quality of steel which 
builded it. We know the ordeal of its tests; the excess strength-margins 
we provided for it. 


We know that an institution which concentrates its whole resources upon 
building motor trucks builded Republic Trucks. We know the will of 
this great institution to build faithfully. 


We believe it is sheer in-built quality which has caused this “yellow chassis” 

truck to be the one that dominates the highways of the world. We believe 

that quality has caused its owners loyally to seek it when they need further 
trucks. Its work is done well. 


* * * 


There’s a Republic for every trucking job. Republic Service Stations 
throughout the land are ready to serve Republic users. 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Michigan 


The Yellow Chassis Trucks 


that serve so well 


RepubliciSpecial; with body 24 24): . i 2% . ea. $1295 
Model 10: 1 Ton, with Express body .......... 1535 
Modelliis 6 Jion, Chassis eves +) Seely. eae 1885 
Modelvio"2=—2%s Ton,chassis 22. 4.5: shale 2895 


Model 20: 3}4 Ton, chassis 


The Torbensen Internal Gear 
Drive — used in all Republic 
Trucks, delivers 92% of the 
motor power to the wheels. 
We know of no other type of 
drive that delivers as much. 
The entire load is carried on 
a separate I-beam axle. The 
driving mechanism has 
nothing to do but drive 
the truck: 
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The Strong Right Arm of Business 
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MERICAN business supremacy is the result of fine 


ideals, energy and Printer’s Ink. Advertising is the 
twin of salesmanship. Never are they separated. Every business, pro- 
fession, or vocation, uses them both in some form. 
The main-spring of all business is advertising—and Printing is the 


voice that carries the message to its market. You call upon Printing to establish confidence 
and good will; to create desire to buy. 


Indeed your Printing is yourself, multiplied to the quantity necessary to reach the vast 
number you can not possibly reach in person. 


National advertising is a wonderful force to exert when your distribution is country-wide; 
but first of all—and always—must you employ the more intimate appeal of DIRECT 
ADVERTISING —The Strong Right Arm of Business. 


Let your Printed message impress its importance and your own 
personality by its quality—the work of a U.T. A. Master Printer. 


y 


March 22, 19 


HE emblem shown is the trade-mark 

of all Master Printers, wherever 
located, who conduct their businesses 
according to the principles of fairness, 
integrity and square dealing, fostered by the Inter- 
national Association of Master Printers [United 
Typothetae of America]. 


The emblem itself is assurance that your require- Mark well the Mark! 


ments will be met ina business-like, satisfactory Attention is called to this mark and its 
importance to all business men 
manner. 


Every Printer who displays this mark may supp 
practical advice or counsel on Direct Advertisir 
either through his own organization or by ¢ 
operation with the Central Advertising Bure: 
of this Association. Good printing—and practic 
help in its planning—is a matter of choosing a got 
Printer—equipped to serve—a Printer who h 
good type, good paper and good ink, and knox 
how to use them to your advantage. He w 


help you with your illustrations, cuts and yo 
ideas—for his “Heart is in his Art.” 


Let your next work be produced by a U. TA. Printe 


This Campaign is in co-operation with Paper Manufacturers and Merchants, Manufacturers of Type and Printing Machinery, Engravers and Electrotypers 


United CT ppothetae of America — 


(INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PRINTERS) 


Not Conducted for Profit 


608 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


General Offices: Transportation Building 
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4, you do to-night. Got your car down- 


olhere. You drive up Broadway. When 
suret to Forty-fourth Street you get out. 
qa you get out stand still and look 
” 


Vhat then?” queried Temple. 

‘hat’s all,’ said Forbes; ‘“‘you just 
north. Then come back here at half 
aseight to-morrow morning, and we’ll do 
ast. Good day.” 

! Forty-fourth Street and Broadway 
yole alighted from his car and poised 
nelf on the curbstone out of the way of 
srowd. Then he looked north. Then 


ngacre Square is a wilderness of huge 
ic signs. The whole world knows 
these signs; but there was a new one 
it had yet to learn about. To the 
, as Temple stared, there blazed into 
a sign perched a hundred feet above 
her signs—it seemed literally ,to be 
from the clouds. Located at about 
fath Street, it was as long as or longer 
4 the space between Broadway and 
snth Avenue. In width it was two- 
is its length. And it was nothing at 
s nothing save a cozy red-brick fire- 
3!, Within which blazed a roaring yellow 
« Nothing but the fireplace and the 
it made scurrying crowds think of 
2 and Santa Claus and Christmas. 
: suddenly from nowhere appeared the 
e of a cat, a huge, crouching feline, 
ying stealthily and sullenly across the 
. It reached the blazing fire. Once or 
2 it glanced cringingly backward over 
Jhoulder, then, prodded by a sharp 
(, it began to rake small objects out of 
eambers. 
hestnuts ! 
‘mple didn’t realize it then, he found 
ater. He had no time to speculate, for 
cenly the simian sprang into view, a 
1 snakelike monkey with a long stick 
‘shand. He was a figure to shudder at, 
jimonkey. And in his hand was that 
stick. And ever he kept prodding that 
In but obedient feline with the stick. 
| the cat kept to its job, stretching forth 
(w, garnering smoking chestnuts, pass- 
hem on to the monkey, and then hold- 
‘that burnt paw in its mouth until 
(ded by the stick again. 
dramatic picture; a wonderfully exe- 
'd masterpiece of electrical art. Temple 
ad at it, fascinated. Then it flashed 
and for an instant all was dark. Then 
‘warning, written in letters of flame, 
ied into view: 


| DECLINE TO BE A CATSPAW 


' Don’t TAKE ORDERS FROM AN 
| UNSINGED MONKEY 

} JonNIOI 

M AND Find Out Wy 


emple nudged a bystander. 


What’s the I OI stand for?” he queried. 
Search me,” said the bystander; 
me labor union, I imagine. Want to 
w myself.” 

emple found Forbes next morning, his 
‘littered with trade magazines. 

Well,’ smiled Forbes, “‘you looked 
h, I take it?” 

The unsinged monkey?’’ queried Tem- 


Exactly,” said Forbes. “Now you 

w what to tell Sam Breed.” 

emple started. 

Oh!”’ he exclaimed; ‘‘that’s the idea?” 

You can tell Sam Breed that your con- 

A doesn’t cover iniquity,’ nodded 
Ss. 

emple considered the matter. 

You don’t know Sam Breed.” 

I think I do,’’ smiled Forbes. 

If I turn him down he’s liable to rail- 

l me,”’ said Temple. 

I'll railroad him first,” said Forbes. 

rst off, I’ll turn him over to the revenue 

sctor; the revenue collector’ll send him 

\tlanta.”’ 

udden understanding leaped into Tem- 

3 eyes. 

So you’re behind that, Mr. Forbes— 

disappearance of those crews?” 

Thin edge of the wedge,’ smiled 

bes; “‘they’ve only begun to disap- 

If all the accountants in New York 

le Breed’s books, all the accountants 

Yew York, so far as Sam Breed’s con- 

ed, will disappear. But that’s a mere 

il. It’s an appetizer.” 

What are you going to do?’ queried 

* wondering. 


yx? Going to ride home? Good. Now. 
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“I’m going to have you sign this con- 
tract,”’ returned Forbes. 

Temple glanced it over; he read it care- 
fully and read it twice. 

“Anahi sign it,” he announced. 

“You sign it,’’ said Forbes; “then you 
go to Sam Breed and tell him you can’t do 
any more of his dirty work. Then you 
come back to me.” 

Two hours later Temple was back again, 
this time nursing a bruised jaw. 

“Breed tried to lick me,’’ he grinned. 

“You hit him back?” 

Temple shook his head. 

“T wanted to, but ducked.” 

“Anybody follow you here?” 

“Nope. I took a taxi for uptown. 
Doubled on my tracks. One of your men 
may have chased me, but nobody from 
Breed’s. What’s next?” 

“Potash,” said Forbes. 

“What?” yelled Temple. 
relying on your having quit.” 

“T have quit—work,” smiled Forbes. 
“I’m going to spend some of my declining 
years playing—playing a game. Temple,” he 
went on, ‘‘been thinkin’ gunpowder, smellin’ 
gunpowder, for seven years. Nothin’ else. 
You tell me about potash. See if I’m right. 
Germany’s got it—all of it. That’s what 
she thinks. Am I right?” 

“Right,” said Temple. 

“And she’s holding back on us to force 
our hand—peace conference. Right? And 
we ot to have potash—got to have it, I’m 
told. 

“Can’t get along without it in America. 
Important, that. Am I right?” 

“Good Lord!”’ said Temple; ‘‘it’s the 
one thing our soil lacks, that’s common 
property. Cotton, grain, potatoes, any- 
thing you say—can’t grow ’em without pot- 
ash. Good Lord, we'll starve without it!” 

“Got to have, it now, to-day?” said 
Forbes. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“And America’s got some?”’ 

“Yes, and she’s making more.” 

“Potash fields stuck over the country — 
in spots—California, Utah, Nebraska. 
Am I right? And Breed’s rounded up the 
bulk of it. Breed’s got half of it, gettin’ 
more. Swift worker. He’ll have it all. And 
people got to have it. And Sam Breed’ll 
make a killing. Am I right?” 

“‘T miss my guess if he doesn’t,”’ smiled 
Temple. 

“T miss my guess if he does,” said 
Forbes. 

“How are you going to block him?” 
queried Temple. — 

“Going to keep on same way I began,” 
said Forbes. ‘‘Sam Breed’s got to have 
good men about him—men like you. He 
can’t work alone. He hasn’t got the bean; 
he’s got to buy his brains. Get me? Un- 
singed monkey for various reasons. One is, 
he doesn’t know how to roast chestnuts. 
That’s a fact. I’m going to take away from 
Breed something that Breed needs just as 
bad as a cotton planter needs potash. I’m 
going to take away his props. You’ve had 
an object lesson—every man he’s got, 


“Breed was 


every man he hires’ll disappear, vanish into 


air. Result—before you know it, I’ll have 
Sam Breed groggy, wobblin’ on his pins. 
Great game!” 

“It’s a big order,” said Temple. 

“T can fill it,’ nodded Forbes. 
potash. We gotta plunge.” 

“There’s a man in California that’s got a 
process,” said Temple; “strong for it, my- 
self. Breed turned him down—wouldn’t 
pay his price.”’ 

“You got faith in it?” asked Forbes. 

“Decidedly.” 

“Get the California man on the wire,” 
commanded Forbes, ‘“‘tell him on the q,. t. 
who he’s dealing with. Tell him we’ll pay 
him his price. From now on you take 
hold.” 

“Carte blanche?” 

“Practically, yes. But keep in touch 
with me. See me nights at Cragmoor, 
when you’ve got to. Never see me here.” 


“Now 


On the first of the following month Inger- 
soll, of the Ingersoll Audit Company, 
handed his daughter her customary check 
across the dinner table. Polly looked at it 
and then blew a kiss to him by way of 
thanks—two kisses, double thanks. The 
check was twice its usual size. Ingersoll 
was taking every means to bring back 
Polly’s roses into Polly’s face. Checks al- 
ways help. 

“Got a sheaf of letters from Grigsby and 
those disappearing crews this morning,” he 
told Polly. 

“What did they say?” 
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_Piffle!”” said Ingersoll. “Insulting 
piffle!: In another month they’ll all come 
whining back. Polly?” 

“ce Yes.’’ I 

“Mercer’s at the bottom of the whole 
thing.” 

Polly shook her head. 

“You don’t want to talk about him, do 
you?” she queried. 

“e No.” 

“T don’t either,’’ said Polly. “Let’s drive 
over to New York to-night. There’s a full 
moon. 

“What for?” 

_ “I want to see the unsinged monkey 
sign. Everybody talks about it. I haven’t 
seen it yet.” 

“All right,” said Ingersoll; “‘let’s.”’ 

Their car halted at the Hotel Astor. Polly 
got out, followed by her father. They were 
lucky; the show had just begun. The red- 
brick fireplace flashed into view, the cat, 
the monkey with the stick. And then the 
warning. 

“ Piffle!”” grunted Ingersoll. 

“Wait a bit,” said Polly; “here’s an- 
other.” There was another—a new one, so 
it seemed: 

OLD Scout: 


ARE YOU RICH OR Poor? ARE You DiIs- 
HONEST? 


You KNOW WHETHER YOU ARE RICH OR 
Poor 
Do You KNow WHETHER YOU ARE 
DISHONEST? 


JOIN THE I O I 
AND FIND OUT 


ALL THE HONEST MEN ARE JOINING— 
AND SOME OF THE DISHONEST ONES AS 
WELL 


You MAY BE UNCONSCIOUSLY UNETH- 
ICAL— MECHANICALLY CORRUPT 


Don’t CONSULT A DICTIONARY—IN- 
QUIRE OF US 


ALL THAT WE ASK IS A BACKBONE AND 
A PROMISE 


WE'LL FURNISH SOME OF THE BACKBONE 
IF You’LL FURNISH ALL THE PROMISE 


WATCH THE DAILY PAPERS—FIND OUT 
How To JOIN DM 


“Come on,”’ said Ingersoll; “‘we’ll see a 
first-run show.” 

“Wait a minute,’ exclaimed Polly, “‘here 
comes another one.” 

It came: 


LADIES: 


ANYBODY CAN DRESS ON 
DOLLARS 


WoOMEN OF THE DEMIMONDE Do THAT 
How Asout You? 


Wuat KIND oF DoLLARS Do You DRESS 
ON? 

WHat KIND OF DOLLARS DOES YOUR 

HUSBAND, SON, BROTHER, FATHER EARN? 


WE’RE GOING TO MAKE THE HONEST 
DOLLAR FASHIONABLE 


WE’RE GOING TO MAKE THE OTHER 
KIND TABOO 


JoINIOT 
DM FInD OuT WHY 


Ingersoll tugged at her arm. 

“You’d better come,” he said; ‘‘there’s 
areason. Never mind, just come.” 

He was too late. Polly had seen Mercer. 
Mercer was standing, still in his uniform, 
bareheaded at the curb, not ten paces from 
her. He had a napkin in his hand; his 
other hand supported the arm of the pret- 
tiest girl that Polly Ingersoll had ever laid 
eyes upon, a girl with a ten-thousand- 
dollar Russian sable cloak clutched care- 
lessly and hastily about a dinner gown 
worth a considerable fraction of that figure. 
Polly stared at the girl and her companion 
for the fraction of a moment. Then a bit 
testily she caught her father by the arm. 

“You're not going to stick here all night, 
I hope,” she said. ‘‘Come on, let’s go 
home.”’ 


DISHONEST 


Pemberton Forbes made his way into the 
private sanctum dedicated to the use of 
the president of the Tri-State National 
Bank in Newark. He was in the habit of 
entering almost any sanctum that he 
wanted to. He regarded the president of 
the Tri-State Bank with a malevolent grin. 
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_ Potter,” he said, “I’ve got a bone to 
ae ftln os 

“Pick all the bones you like,” ret 
Potter, shaking hands. f Py gi as 

Forbes took a seat. 

“There’s a man I’m interested in,’”’ went 
on Forbes: “ Mercer, of the I O I Chemical 
Concern out on the meadows here.” 

“T know him,” nodded Potter; “his 
father was a chum of mine before he died. 
I know the boy. I like him too.’ 

“You know what he’s doing out there on 
the meadows?” 

“Making potash,” said Potter. 

“Making it fast,” nodded Forbes. 
“Know who’s with him?” 

“Temple,” said Potter. 

“Sam Breed’s old right-hand man—one 
of the soundest business experts in the 
world.” 

“T know Temple,” assented Potter. 

“Young Mercer’s come to me. Says he 
applied to the Tri-State for a fair run of 
loans and accommodation—says you turned 
him down.” 

“T had to,” said Potter. 

“What for?” asked Forbes. 

“We can’t loan ’em, that’s all,” returned 
Potter. 

““What’s the matter with ’em?” queried 
Forbes. “‘They’re capitalized with money, 
they’re a going concern, they’re on a solid 
business basis. What’s more, they’ve 
offered you indorsers on their paper that 
are good as gold.” 

Potter nodded. 

“Their security was gilt-edged,”’ he ad- 
mitted. 

“You're a national bank,’ persisted 
Forbes, ‘‘and besides, you’ve got the in- 
terest of your town at heart. You know 
what my powder factory out there on the 
meadows did for the town. Five years ago 
what did I have out there? Plant big as 
this bank. Potash is as good a game as 
powder. These boys have leased my fac- 
tory—they’re going to make things hum. 
Tri-State Bank ought to help ’em make it 
hum. Ought to give ’em what they ask 
for—they don’t ask for much.” 

“Why don’t they go to another bank?”’ 
queried Potter. 

““Why don’t your depositors go to an- 
other bank?” queried Forbes. ‘‘ Maybe 
they will if you tell ’em you’ve turned down 
these boys. Now I want to know why you 
don’t make this loan. I’m a deposi- 
tor ——’ 

“‘A rather small depositor, Mr. Forbes,”’ 
Potter reminded him. 

“I’m a depositor, and I got a small block 
of your stock.” 

“A very small block.” 

“T got it,” persisted Forbes. ‘“‘Now you 
tell me why you decline to make these 
loans.”’ 

“Tf the loans are good,” said Potter, 
“some other bank’ll snap ’°em up. Why 
don’t you snap them up yourself?” 

‘Beside the question,” said Forbes. “TI 
told these boys to tackle the Tri-State; 
assured ’em they’d get fair treatment here. 
They tackled you and they got turned 
down. Now you tell me why?” 

““There’s no reason why I shouldn’t tell 
you, Mr. Forbes,’ said Potter, unper- 
turbed. ‘“‘The matter was put up to our 
loan committee. Our loan committee 
turned it down. It went before the board 
of directors. The board turned it down.” 

“Now, Potter,’ said Forbes, “I know 
something too. You’re one of the best 
banking men in Jersey. You know more 
than your loan committee, more than your 
board. They know it too. They take your 
say-so. Nobody else’s—yours. They turned 
Dick Mercer down because you turned him 
down. NowI want to know why you turned 
him down.” 

“Perhaps,” said Potter, nettled, “that 
is none of your affair.” 

“You decline to tell me?” went on 
Forbes; ‘‘then I’ll tell you. You personally 
turned down this boy because Sam Breed 
instructed you to turn him down. No; 
keep your shirt on, Mr. Potter. I’m telling 
you—you’re not telling me. Sam Breed’s 
got fifteen per cent or so of your capital 
stock—he’s your biggest depositor. You’re 
feeding him more stock and you're getting 
more of his money. Sam Breed has bought 
you up.” 7 

“Bought who up?” cried Potter. 

“You,” cried Forbes; “personally— 
you.” : 

“No man can buy me up,” said Potter. 

“Potter,” went on Forbes, “‘Sam Breed 
has bought you up. I’m going to prove it 
to you step by step. First off, you know 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Stevens No. 414 ‘‘Armory” 
Model Rifle, .22 caliber. Es- 
pecially designed for accurate 
shooting both indoors and at 
long range. 


Pistols | 


United States Individual 
f.St ham A. Hubalek, of Brooklyn, made 2484 In N. R. A. 

Cee, aaaceey mad Age ae out of a possible 2500 with a Stevens Championship of 1916, A. R. Sammons, 
thisiseore of 100 straight in 1914 with Rifle on March 15, 1911, a world’s Marion, Ohio, made this perfect fifty- 


the help of a Stevens Rifle. record that has stood for eight years. shot score with a Stevens Rifle. 
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IFTY-FIVE years of accuracy — 

that’s the reputation behind Stevens 

Firearms. It is a reputation that is 
maintained to-day by such targets as 
those shown on these two pages. 


On rifle and pistol range, marksmen 
who cannot afford to entrust their repu- 
tations to any but the most accurate 
firearms, use Stevens. 


At the traps, men who pride themselves 
on their ability to break ninety or more 


TRADE MARK 


—STEVENS— 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


eoeerene 
Ceoeevrenre 


of a hundred clay pigeons, put Stevens 
Shotguns to their shoulders with full 
confidence. 


On the trail, hunters, trappers, guides 
and sportsmen, carry Stevens Firearms. 


Hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans have learned to shoot with 
Stevens Rifles. 


Men and boys alike know from experi- 
ence that Stevens Firearms shoot true. 


TRADE MARK 


—STEVENS— 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. & FGN. 


Fred Hearn, of Detroit, made this 
score of a possible 100 in 1917, using a 
Stevens Armory Rifle with a No. 161 
Stevens Telescope Sight. 


Export Office: 5 State Street, New York 


J. W. Hessian, of New York, made 
this possible score of 125, using a 
Stevens Rifle with a Stevens Telescope 
Sight. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. & FGN. 


With a Stevens T. K. Lee, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., in 1914, made a world’s 
record of 4599 out of a possible 4600. 
Forty-five targets were like this one. 
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(Continued from Page 107) 

what everybody knows—that Sam Breed is 
out to corner potash. That means he’s out 
to stifle honest competition. He’s got to 
have assistants. He can’t do a thing like 
that alone. Among other things he’s got to 
use banks to crush out rivals. Nothing 
new. I’m only giving it to you in primer- 
book style. Sam Breed wants to corner 
potash to make a killing—more primer 
stuff. : 

“The killing comes out of the public. 
Competition baffles Sam; Sam’s got to 
stifle competition. All right. Sam Breed 
came into this bank and gave you or- 
ders e 

“How do you know he did?” asked 
Potter, his eyes blinking. 

“T know,” said Forbes. ‘‘He gave you 
orders—and you obeyed ’em. Why? Be- 
cause your job here depended on it. 
You’re at the head of this bank to get 
results. If you don’t get results you lose 
your job. Breed was one of the results you 
were out to get. And you got him—he 
was in your bank. 

“Here was a boy,’ went on Forbes, 
“whose father you were chummy with, a 
boy with a straight business proposition, 
a boy that had to havea bank. Here’s the 
Tri-State, the servant of the public ——” 

“Not the servant of the public,” said 
Potter; ‘‘we don’t have to make loans.” 

“The public trusts you,” went on Forbes, 
“trusts you to play fair with money that 
you’re not paying a red cent of interest 
upon. Here’s a city asking you to help 
develop it. Here are the Jersey farmers 
holding out their arms for potash. And 
Sam Breed tells you,to turn ’em all down, 
and you turn ’em down, because if the Tri- 
State loses Sam Breed you lose your job. 
And if the bank won’t fire you Sam Breed 
will fire the bank. Mr. Potter,’’ went on 
Forbes indignantly, “‘you’ve got a reputa- 
tion for honesty and straight dealing that 
every bank man envies. I envy it myself. 
And then along comes this Sam Breed 
with his dirty dollars, and just because you 
want to hold your salary and the prestige 
you’ve enjoyed you allow Sam Breed to 
buy you up. It’s a damnable outrage, Mr. 
Potter!” 

Potter rose. His face was white. 

“Mr. Forbes,”’ he said angrily, “there 
are some things that no self-respecting 
man ie 

“Potter,” yelled Forbes, “‘you sit down! 
At this very minute I’ve got far deeper 
respect for you than you’ve got for your- 
self. Sit down, Potter; I’ve only just be- 
gun. From now on I’ve got to talk turkey, 
nothing less.” 

Pemberton Forbes drew from his pocket 
his pocket check book. He wrote out a 
check and signed it. Then he tossed it 
across the desk to Potter. 

“There’s a check,” said Forbes, “for 
three times Sam Breed’s balance in this 
bank. You can deposit it to my account.” 

Potter stared at the check. He stared at 
Forbes. His face grew whiter still. Forbes 
fumbled in his pocket once again. 

“Now,” said Forbes, drawing forth a 
sheaf of crinkling papers and tossing them 
across the desk, “‘just cast your eye on 
those. What do you make of them?” 

Potter, his eyes bulging, leafed over fifty 
certificates of stock. Forbes watched him, 
smiling. ; 

“Stock in your bank, eh, Potter?” he 
commented. 

“Tooks like it,”’ faltered Potter. 

“All indorsed to me?”’ smiled Forbes. 

“ec Y-yes.” 

“Mr. Potter,’”’ said Forbes, “how much 
do I seem to have?” 

Potter’s heart was in-his throat. 

“Good Lord!” he choked; ‘‘you’ve got 
control. You—you want these shares 
transferred on the books.” 

“Not so you can notice it,”’ said Forbes 
grimly, gathering up the shares and thrust- 
ing them back into his breast pocket. “I 
Tal wanted you to see who’d bought your 
bank.” | 

“T see,” faltered Potter. ‘‘I take it that 
you’ve come here to ask me to resign.” 

“Resign,” echoed Forbes; ‘“‘do you 
think I’d waste half an hour of my time on 
a man I wanted to put out? You’ve got 
another guess. I’ve dropped in to attain an 
objective. I’m making early morning calls 
ue nOrnaee getting new members for the 
I ae 

“The IOI?” repeated Potter. 

“You're acquainted with the Unsinged 
Monkey?” queried Forbes. 

“Oh,” said Potter, “that stuff! What is 
the 1 O12?” 
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“‘Secret society,’ smiled Forbes; “‘mem- 
bers sworn to secrecy. You can’t know 
unless you join. At liberty to guess, though. 
Look at this morning’s Morning Mail; 
that’ll give you some idea.” 

He spread before the bank man the latest 
full-page advertisement of the I OI: 


To THE MAN WHO WORKS FOR GEORGE: 
To THE CATSPAWS: 

To THE OLD Scouts: 

To THE LADIES: 


REGARD THE I O I 


& 
It HAS UNLIMITED POWER, INFLUENCE, 
BACKING, MONEY 


It Owns, RUNS, CONTROLS— 


21 PRODUCING PLANTS 
21 SELLING AGENCIES 
21 BUSINESS OFFICES 

21 NEWSPAPERS 

21 BANKS 


THESE Foot Up To 105 MAN FACTORIES 
IN ALL 
WITHIN THE NEXT Six MONTHS THE I O I 
WILL THROW OPEN 250,000 DECENT 
HoNEST JOBS, RANGING FROM $5.00 PER 
Day TO $50,000 PER YEAR TO 250,000 
DECENT HONEST MEN. GET ON OUR 
WAITING List, Go INTO OuR MAN Fac- 
TORIES AND COME THROUGH CLEAN. 
WRITE US AND FIND OUT 
THE FIRST STEP IS TO JOIN THE I OI 
DM 


‘Man factories,’’ mused Potter, puzzled. 

“Rasy,” smiled Forbes. ‘‘The Tri-State 
Bank is one of ’em and you’re one of the 
250,000 men.”’ ‘ 

“What do I do first?” asked Potter. 

“You sign this card,” said Forbes, plac- 
ing one before him. 

Potter read it. 

“That’s a large order,” he commented. 

“Glad to hear you say so,” said Forbes. 
“Most people sign it without giving it a 
thought. Think about it hard.” 

“T’m thinking,” mused Potter. ‘‘Sup- 
pose I sign. You’re the owner of this bank. 
What will you be asking me to do?” 

“T’m no unsinged monkey,” smiled 
Forbes. ‘‘You’ve got to understand that 
I’ve signed one of those myself.”’ } 

“T’ll sign it,’’ said Potter. ‘I’ve got to 
die some day. I suppose, whatever else 
happens, this’ll help me to die righter than 
T ever hoped I’d die.” 

Forbes laid down a thick stack of paste- 
boards. 

“Bunch of blank cards,”’ he said, “for 
everybody in the bank.” 

“Now tell me,” begged Potter, “just 
what the I O I is laying out to do.” 

Forbes told him. He took another half 
hour in the telling. When he was through 
Potter slowly shook his head. 

“T get your point,” said Potter frankly. 
“T appreciate your ideal. And I’m one of 
you. But I don’t see how you’re changing 
men.” 

“Don’t want to change 
Forbes. 

“Take me, for instance,” said Potter, 
flushing. ‘“‘The I OI has, in a measure, 
bought me up.” 

“Just like Breed did,’’ nodded Forbes. 

“You haven’t taught me any lesson,” 
went on Potter. 

“Why not?” 

“You've made the thing attractive, easy. 
Any fish would fall for it.” 

“We’re not picking fish—not yet. We’re 
picking two hundred and fifty thousand 
men. Picking ’em. You see.” 

““And paying them from $5.00 a day to 
$50,000 a year?” 

“Good,” said Forbes, ‘‘and getting ’em 
to play the game under a hundred and five 
different business roofs in twenty-one dif- 
ferent Atlantic Coast cities. We’re getting 
’em to talk about it; we’re getting ’em to 
demonstrate that the game is a game that 
can be played. We’re making ’em see, hear, 
think, talk, nothing but the 1 OI. Mr. 
Potter, you’ve got an idea that money can 
do anything. Take Sam Breed’s money— 
it can knock down faster than anybody can 
build up.. There’s one thing sure that 
money can accomplish. It can make talk. 
What’s more, it can’t get away from talk. 
Newspaper men, if they knew I was in here 
closeted with you, would be lined up, wait- 
ing for me at the entrance. Money makes 
talk and talk makes good. How many mil- 
lions did it take the Government to make 
enough talk to fetch the patriotism of every 
man, woman, child in this country to the 
surface and to keep it there? It came to the 


7em,”’ said 
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surface and it stuck. Just talk, nothing 
else. Newspapers, billboards, moving pic- 
tures. Mr. Potter, will you come out and 
take a drink?”’ 

Potter shook his head. 

“T haven’t had a drink in ten years,” 
he said. 

“Neither have I,’’ said Forbes. “‘Why 
haven’t 1? Why haven’t you? Just talk. 
Look here, Mr. Potter, why did you ever 
take a drink? You know. SodolI. You 
liked to take a drink. You liked it because 
you’d had a chance to try its effects. You 
knew what it was, knew how it tingled, 
knew what it would do. Get this: Your 
grandchildren will grow up without know- 
ing anything about it—there’s not one of 
’?em will care. What’s done it? Talk. Talk 
without money, backing, influence, power. 
Just talk. I’m going to give ’em more than 
talk. I’m going to give ’em: something 
they’ll gobble up alive.” 

““What’s that?” 

“Drama. I’m going to match an ideal 
against a world power. I’m going to start 
in with Sam Breed; when I’m through with 
him I’ll tackle the next man. Just now I’m 
going to smash Sam Breed hip and thigh.” 

“Can you smash him?” queried Potter. 

“Doubtful, curious already, aren’t you, 
Potter? You want to watch and see what’s 
coming off. That’s the way you feel.” 

“T sure do,’ admitted Potter. 

“‘So in time will everybody else,’’ said 
Forbes. 

On his way back to New York, across the 
meadows, he glanced with supreme satis- 
faction at the old plant of the Forbes 
Powder Works, Inc., now the new plant of 
the I OI Chemical Concern. He rubbed his 
eyes and stared. Above the plant, printed 


In glaring characters that all the world 


might read, there rose the hugest signboard 
that the world had ever known. It was but 
one of twenty-one that were scattered up 
and down the coast. This is what it said: 


A WARNING—A PrRomMIsE—A PROPHECY: 


REMEMBER—THE I O I Has UNLIMITED 
MONEY AND UNLIMITED POWER. IT CAN 
Do WHAT IT STARTS OuT TO Do 


WHAT IS IT STARTING OUT TO Do? 


CONSIDER, THIS: THERE ARE MANY FoRMS 
OF DISHONESTY THAT THE LAW CANNOT 
REACH 


But THE I OI CAN 


THE I OI 1s Gormnc TO MAKE BUSINESS 

DISHONESTY, WHETHER LEGITIMATE OR 

ILLEGITIMATE, AS UNPOPULAR AS THE 
SPANISH INFLUENZA 


As UNHEALTHY AS TREASON 


Tue [I O I 1s Gomnc To Make HONESTY 
AS POPULAR AS PATRIOTISM 


It WILL PLACE THE MAN ABOVE THE 
DOLLAR 


It WiLL MAKE Honor THE MEASURE 
OF THE MAN 


You Don’t BELIEVE THIS, Do You? 
You, WE MBEAN 


WATCH THE COLUMNS OF THE DAILY PA- 
PERS AND BE CONVINCED 


THE WAR AGAINST INIQUITY IS ON DM 


Josiah Scroggins was a decent, honest 
man. He was careful, he was shrewd, he 
was experienced. He was an expert buyer; 
his stamping ground was the market of the 
world—New York. For the first time in 
his life he was distinctly worried. He had 
been retained by an association of big cot- 
ton growers in the South for one purpose 
and one purpose only: They wanted potash. 
And they wanted it at the best figure they 
could get. 

At twelve o’clock noon, on a day in early 
spring, Mr. Scroggins made his appearance 
at the offices of the I O I Chemical Con- 
cern. He saw Lieutenant Richard Mercer, 
the president of that concern. ! 

“‘T saw your announcement in the Times 
this morning,”’ said Mr. Scroggins, “‘to the 
effect that you’ve got a hundred carloads of 


Triple X Potash ready for the slaughter.” ’ 


“Been reading our ad?”’ asked Mercer. 

Mr. Scroggins shook his head. 

“News story,” he returned. / 

“The press,” smiled Mercer, “regards 
us with suspicion.” 

“Who doesn’t?”’ laughed Scroggins. 

“Do you?” \ 


Mercer palpably changed color. . 
“That,” he returned, “we decline ¢ 
What we've got we’re offering at } 

bottom prices to aman like you.” — 

“Why pick on me?” "ae | 

““We want your standing order 
tinuous deliveries for the next fiy 
said Mercer. 

““What’s the inducement?” 

“War rates—cost plus ten per 
maximum figure, with our promi 
down to the minimum if possil 
books subject to inspection, so 
figure up the cost at any time t 
yourself. That’s fair.” q 

““What’s the alternative?” queria 
gins. an | 

“Sam Breed’ll do his best to freez 
out. He can’t freeze us out if we get ) 
trade. If we get your trade we win 
you win. If we don’t, you'll pay Sam B 
ten prices in the end.” | 

“T see myself paying Sam Breed 
prices,” said Scroggins. 

“You’re paying him five now,” 
Mercer. 

“Humph! I’m not paying him anyt) 
now. Haven’t bought a single oune 
Breed.” > | 

“Tie up with us and you won’t haye 
went on Mercer. But Mr. Scroggins ha 
idea of tying himself up. Br 

“‘What’s your price on this hundred 
loads?”’ he queried. ‘‘Make that att 
tive and I’ll think about the rest.’”” 

Before Mercer had a chance to make 
price attractive the telephone bu 
sounded. 

Mercer picked up the instrument. 
must have held the receiver somey 
loosely to his ear, for the man at theo 
end of the wire possessed a perfect t 
phone voice. Mr. Scroggins could } 
plainly almost every word he said. Th 
what Scroggins heard: 

“Hello, Mr. Mercer—Briggs speak 

About that hundred-car lot Tr 


“Wait a bit,”’ said Mercer, ‘‘I’ll spea 
you on another wire.” 

He excused himself, left the room 
returned almost immediately. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Scroggins,” he 
plained, ‘‘but that hundred-car lot is 
posed of. . . . Come back to-mor 
and we’re sure to have some more. Mi 
time, you can chew on that proposi 
that I made.” 

“Nothin’ doin’ on your propositic 
said Scroggins; “‘might as well tell 
that right now.” 5 

“All right,’’ warned Mercer. ‘‘ Mark 
words, the day’s coming when you'll 
ten prices instead of one.” 

*“‘T’ll chance it,’’ said Scroggins as he 

Once in the corridor he jotted down 
name of Briggs. He didn’t know just ¥ 
He didn’t know any buyer of the nam 
Briggs. But it bothered him. On his’ 
down to the Breed Building the nami 
Briggs buzzed about him like a persis 
gnat. Otherwise his interview had | 
most satisfactory. 

“Soft stuff, that Mercer chap,” he 
sured himself; ‘“‘heart on his sleeve. 
through him to the middle of next wet 

He was in excellent spirits when he 
Sam Breed; but Sam Breed wasn’t. T! 
were various reasons: for one thing, § 
Breed had been out the night before. 
was surly as a bear and was smoking bl! 
cigars to brace his nerves. ; 

“Mr. Breed,” said Scroggins, “‘the I 
Concern offers me Triple X at breakr 


“prices.” 


“What prices?’”’ demanded Breed. 
Scroggins told him. 
“Don’t believe it,”’ snapped Breed. 
“Send somebody up there and — 
out,” suggested Scroggins. g 
“Can’t send anybody there,” said 
“every man I send they buy. If I’ve 
one man over to the meadows I’ve 
forty. They bought ’em all. It’s Temp 
he’s the nigger in that woodpile. I’ves 
him and he’s sore. And they steal 
men—left me nobody but fish. Ought 
see the pie-faced monkey I’ve hired 
Temple’s place. Got to think for my: 
got to do for myself. All Temple and 
mangy tricks.’ Am 
“Mr. Breed,” said Scroggins, “I'm 
the market for a couple of hundred 
loads Triple X. Want to buy ’em of 
but I want ’em at their price.” : 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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See Their Uniform Mileage 
Through Your Meter’s Eye 


That Long-Distance Service Every Miller Gives 


E pay our respects to the motor car’s odometer—for next to our system of Uniform 
workmanship, it is winning more motorists to Miller Tires than any other single factor. 


It is proving that tire after tire, Miller casings under like conditions wear alike. 
That tire after tire they are long-distance runners. That tire after tire they are built to be 
championship standard. This Miller feat of producing Uniform Tires is much discussed 
by tire men. They know how difficult it is for a maker to build all his tires as good as his 
best ones. Of course this requires the choicest rubber and fabric. But more than that, the 
workers must be trained to build alike. Otherwise they can’t make tires that run the same. 


This we’ve accomplished and your odometer will prove it. It will prove that Uniform 
Millers mean no “‘second bests.”’ 


Not Luck—But Certainty __ Geared-to-the-Road 


Just one point more—these tires are Geared-to- 
the-Road. Their tread of many caterpiller feet en- 
gages the ground like cogs. Our way of meshing 


Here in the Miller factory we keep books on 
every builder; also on every tire he makes. 


Before the Miller O. K. seal goes on it, each tire tread and road produces positive traction. The 
must grade to our uniform standard. wheels do not lose power or slip. And driving is safe. 

Thus Miller Tires give you mileage certainty. If What these tires offer is worth your seeking. So 
that’s what you want, don’t let anyone dissuade you. please be sure to go to the Miller dealer. If vou don’t 
Insist on the Miller—Cord type or fabric. know his name we'll gladly send it if you write. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, 23% Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Surgeon Grade Rubber Goods—for Home as Well as Hospital 


To Dealers: Write for attractive agency proposition in open territories 1224) 
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Raymond Starr 
$100 a week 


W. H. Guscott 
$90 extra a month 


What is 
Your Age? 


It doesn’t matter whether 
you are this side of twenty 
or beyond fifty, you can 
make money as a represent- 
ative of this Company. 


If you want a spare-time 
opportunity, our proposition 
offers you a chance to make 
a dollar an hour. If you 
want a regular salaried job, 
we have one waiting with 
fifty or sixty dollars a week, 
besides commission, as 
the reward. 


The men on this 


page, and hundreds 
like them, are making 
good with us. Why 
not you too? 


This Spring nearly a half 
a million orders for our 
three publications will be 
placed. You can share in 
this business—and in the 
profits! Whatever your age 
or position, if you want more 
money, let us tell you how 
to make it. 


Edwin Kohl 
$500 a month 


A. B. Arment 
$125 a month 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
924 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: y 


Please tell me how I can make money. 
by your plan, 


Name 


Address. 


City 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

“‘By the eternal,” said Breed, “‘might as 
well start the ball a-rolling. Got to crush * 
that snake in the grass sometime. I don’t 
know but I’ll take you up.” 

Breed’s telephone buzzer sounded. Breed 
answered the call. Mr. Scroggins impercep- 
tibly edged his chair close to the desk. He 
listened—to the talk of a man with a per- 
fect telephone voice. 

“Briggs is speaking,’’ said the voice. En- 
sued a few momerits of cgnversation, sharp, 
curt and to the point. To Mr. Scroggins it 
seemed as though thé air was full of gnats. 

Allright,” shouted Breed into the phone; 
“T’ll go you. Two points under—yes.” 

He hung up his receiver. 

“Sold,” smiled Scroggins with his most 
knowing air, ‘‘to Mr. Briggs.” 

“To—whom?” asked Breed. 

“To Briggs.” 

Sam Breed shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “one name’s as 
good as another—man’s good customer of 
mine—looks like bigger man than you.” 

“That couple-of hundred carloads Tri- 
ple X,”’ Scroggins reminded him. 

“Oh, hell,” said Breed, ‘‘just sold three 
hundred carloads under Temple’s price. 
Good customer of mine. Lost enough 
money for one day. You come on out and 
have a drink with me.” “ 

Mr. Scroggins didn’t go out and have a 
drink with Mr. Breed. Instead, he spent 
the best part of the next twenty-four hours 
in considering a very interesting situation. 
At noon next day he swung once more into 
Lieutenant Mercer’s private office. Mercer 
was not alone; he was just bidding good-by 
to a lean, well-dressed old party with a 
gray mustache, a red necktie, and tortoise- 
shell glasses on his nose. _Instinctively 
Scroggins knew who this man was—the 
gnat was buzzing persistently about his 
ears. The man was Briggs. Briggs left im- 
mediately and Mercer turned to Scroggins. 

“You’re doing well,’ said Scroggins. 
““Star customer of Breed’s.”’ 

“How do you know?” queried Mercer. 

“T know everything,” said Scroggins. 

“Do you?”’ smiled Mercer. 

“Look-a-here,’”’ said Scroggins, “why 
don’t you act like decent folk? Why don’t 
you sell your stuff on the exchange?” 

“Any law to compel me to?” asked 
Mercer. 

“Customary method,” said Scroggins. 

“Sam Breed doesn’t sell his on the ex- 
change.” 

“That’s different,’ said Scroggins. “‘Man 
of Breed’s methods—they’d rule him off. 
He’s playin’ safe.”’ 

“So are we—I think,” returned Mercer. 

“Came to tell you,’’ went on Scroggins, 
“that Breed’s underselling you five points.” 

Mercer nodded. 

“We'll meet his price,’”’ said Mercer. 

““Won’t do,” said Scroggins; ‘‘might as 
well buy of Breed. Want you to beat his 
price.” 

“We'll do it when we have some more to 
sell,’ said Mercer. 

“You got some now,” said Scroggins; 
“said so yesterday.” 

Mercer glanced at the door through 
which the lean party with the red tie had 
made his exit. He shook his head again. 

“Ves, but we have none now. Come in 
to-morrow and I’ll make a price.” 

“Make it to-day.” 

“Can’t do it.” 

Scroggins was glad he couldn’t. He 
trotted back to Breed’s office. Breed was 
busy, so Scroggins cooled his heels in the 
reception room. Finally Breed’s door 
opened. Out of it came the lean old party 
with the red tie. The lean old party was 
smiling to himself. Scroggins hastened in 
to Breed. 

Breed only shook his head. 

“T’m a hard loser, Scroggins,’’ he com- 
plained. ‘‘Been here an hour ago, might 
have sold you something. No more to-day. 
You come out with me an’ blow me to a 
drink.” : ; 

Within the next few days several impor- 
tant facts became very clear to Mr. Scrog- 
gins. A private war was on. It was clear 
that Sam Breed was liberally underselling 
the’I OI concern, It was also clear that the 
IOI concern was underselling Sam Breed. 
It was clear, further, that both were selling 
far below cost, recklessly and ruinously. 
But the appalling fact was that somebody 
was getting the benefit—and that some- 
body was not Scroggins. Not at any time 
Scroggins, but always Briggs. Mr. Scrog- 
gins was indefatigable, ingenious and 
astute. His agents camped upon the trail 
of Breed and of the I O I. He hung like a 
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millstone about young Mercer’s neck; he 
went out and bought drinks for Sam Breed. 
And all to no effect. Scroggins was the 
best buyer in the world, but. Briggs was a 
better one. As for the rest of the buyers, 
who wanted potash just as bad as anybody 
did, they struggled on, hopelessly and help- 
lessly behind Scroggins, gobbling up the 
few crumbs that fell by the wayside, be- 
wildered and desperate. They were liter- 
ally all at sea. There was no market place 
to meet in, there were no quotations to go 
by—there was nothing but sales. Sales 
anywhere and everywhere. Sales by Breed 
in cafés and restaurants, in boxes at the 
theater—wherever his sales managers could 
find him day or night. Sales by Mercer on 
the curbstone or in his bachelor apart- 
ment. Sales by the hundred. Fight to the 
fill. But when, after each skirmish, the 
dust had cleared away, it was found that 
the unknown syndicate invariably had the 
potash, and Scroggins and his lesser rivals 
went without. 

““Who’s this Briggs you talk about?” a 
Chicago buyer asked of Scroggins. 

“All I know is that I’ve seen him and 
I’ve heard him talk, and his name is 
Briggs,” said Scroggins. “‘Don’t know his 
first name even. Newspapers don’t men- 
tion him. He’s got no office. He’s got no 
phone. So far’s I can find he doesn’t live 
anywhere. And so far’s I can find out, 
what he buys he keeps.” 

Of course anybody that knew Sam 
Breed or had read about him—anybody 
that had followed his’sober,:honest, indus- 
trious and successful careér—knew that 
there could be but one isstie'to this private 
war. Sam Breed understood that himself. 
It was only a question*ef time before his 
heavy heel would s@éiaish the I O I Chemical 
Concern so far down into the mire of the 
Jersey meadows that it could never struggle 
to the surface through the muck. The diffi- 
culty was to get his heel squarely on its 
neck. In this he wasn’t so successful. Tem- 
ple, that snake in the grass, kept wriggling 
about a bit too much. But one day Temple 
went too far, very much too far. 

“You know,” Temple said to Mercer 
one pleasant afternoon, “‘Sam Breed stops 
drinking cocktails just as suddenly as he 
begins. I know him. And he’s got maybe 
just two days more to run. Let’s close him 
out.”’ 

Close him out—close Sam Breed out? A 
vigilant and somewhat indiscreet news- 
paper reporter overheard the remark. His 
paper printed it. Sam Breed read it, and 
read something else besides. Overnight the 
I OI Concern had flung a hundred thousand 
tons of potash on the market at a new low 
level, far below the lowest estimate of cost. 
This was not only a formidable challenge, 
it was an appalling fact. Temple’s chance 
remark—if it were a chance remark—had 
stung Breed to the quick. The report of 
this tremendous sale steadied him. He 
locked himself in his office and made care- 
ful calculations. He studied the situation. 


He had just so much actual commodity on: 


hand, he had so much on the rails and he 
held hard and fast options for early deliv- 
eries on the output of all the leading potash 
producers in the country. He had spoken 
the truth to Forbes—Sam Breed and pot- 
ash could lick the world. Having made up 
his mind to that tremendous fact, Sam 
Breed went out and had another cocktail. 
In the end he took just one too many. 

“By the eternal,’’ cried Sam Breed, 
“may the Lord have mercy on that I O I 
Concern, for I certainly will not!” 

He didn’t. With a recklessness that he 
had never equaled he scattered his product 
right and left, first come, first served, and 
the devil take the hindmost. When the 
third day dawned he had disposed of all his 
stock, all his consignments, and had strained 
his options to the uttermost. But he was 
satisfied. No potash manufacturer or set 
of manufacturers could have stood up 
against his onslaught, let alone the I O I. 

“Tt’s all all right,” he told his manager. 
“When the smoke’s cleared I’ll go out and 
buy it up again, no matter who’s got it. 
Meantime we'll sit back and watch the lO I 
just shrivel up and blow away.” 

His manager handed him a sheaf of tele- 
grams. Sam Breed looked the first one 
over. It was from Goble, owner of the 
Arline beds in Utah: 


“Positively decline to make deliveries to 
you under your options. Have read the 
daily papers. Do not approve your market 
manipulation of essential product. Will 
not assist you in your schemes.” \ 


\ 


Breed stared at his manager. 


_ ‘the others are just as crazy as this 
’ Goble is.”’ ‘ 


'-was clear. But when? 


“Goble’s crazy as a bedbug,” hy 
claimed; “he’s gotta make deliy 
What the 

“Unfortunately,” 


said his man 


It was quite true;!they were. Grabe 
California; Stern, of Nevada; Hayi 
of Nebraska, and the Sunken \V 
crowd—all of them had wired, cance 
their contracts and declining to deliye 
“Besides that,” went on his man 
“the news is in the papers.” 'Z 
It was, in all of them. This complei 
nunciation was exploited by the | 
press as the most astounding fact iy 
history of business. Eight or nine 


purely ethical reason was likely t¢ 
them for life. a 
“They haven’t got’ a leg to stand 
yelled Breed. ‘‘I’ll have their hides o; 
know the reason why.” — | 
“Meantime?” suggested’ his manag 
Meantime?—there was the rub, M 
time,.Sara Breed was in the position 
man who had sold short and couldn’ 
liver. He couldn’t make good on th 
of the sales. In place of potash | 


for damages against the renegades 
West. He could get damages; that 


Meantime, he must deliver. To 
potash he must have potash to deli 
have’ potash, he must get potash— 
pay for potash. He had sacrificed | 
ings for a figure far below cost. He 
would he have to pay to get pota 
liver? He didn’t know. Could he; 
deliver? He made a desperate atten 
and: failed. Whoever held the sup) 
apparently content to hold it. In then 
of it all his purchasers attached all his 
York holdings to answer for the dam 
due them. ; 

This crippled him, destroyed his ce 
For the first time in his business ¢ 
Sam Breed was effectually tied up, s 
in. But he was still Sam Breed; he clut 
at straws. Ks 

The day: after the writs of attach 
had been served, the I O I Concern, by 
of shriveling up and blowing awa ins 
this full-page advertisement in all the 
papers, and in the leading papers of al 
cities on the coast: ; 


“TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: s 

“Take notice that on Friday of 
week at two o’clock P. M., at its offices: 
potash plant upon the Newark mea¢ 


the I O I Chemical Concern of N. 


WILL SELL e 

ONE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND’ 
oF POTASH AND PoTASH SALTS” 

TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER 


pursuant to the terms of sale to be 
nounced. All bids must be accompani 
duly certified check upon New York 
to the amount of ten per cent. The 
pany reserves the right to reject any 
bids and to withdraw any or all of its] 
uct from the sale.” 


ty 

At one-forty-five on the appointed 
Sam Breed occupied a front-row seat 
office of the meadows plant. He loo 
a million dollars; he hadn’t had a ce 
for ten days. Why he was there he | 
just know—his bank accounts were a 
up. But he didn’t want to miss a t 
it wasn’t in his line to miss tricks. 
him luck always lurked round the cc 

At two o’clock Lieutenant Ric 
Mercer, the president of the 1 OI C 
ascended a small platform on whiel 
auctioneer had already installed hi 
and his assistants. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mercer, ‘‘ we're 
to sell some potash here this afte 
and what’s more, we’re going to mak 
liveries of all we sell. You don’t min 
saying that we know just who is here 
what he’s here for—and whether he’s f 
cially responsible. We've safeguardet 
product at every point against mer« 
lation. We’re selling potash to you g 
men for one purpose, and one purpos¢ 
and that is to be seattered on the soil. 


arose. As he did so the door swung 
and Pemberton Forbes strode into 
room and strode up to the platform. 
“One moment, if you please,’’ said 
berton Forbes. He stepped up ont 
(Concluded on Page 115) 
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‘Begin this treatment 
tonight 


RING a soft cloth from very hot water, lather 
it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold it 
to your face. When the heat has expanded the pores, 
rub in very gently a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. 
Repeat this hot water and lather application several 
times, stopping at once if your nose feels Sensitive. 
Then finish by rubbing the nose for thirty seconds 
with a piece of ice. Always dry your skin carefully. 
You will find this treatment and the other famous 
treatments for the commoner troubles of the skin in 
' the booklet wrapped around every cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. 


Onspicuous 


Nose pores — 


How to reduce them 


6) you know what it is that causes 
conspicuous nose pores, the bug- 
bear of so many men—as well as 

women? 


‘The pores of the face are not as fine as 
on other parts of the body. On the nose, es- 
pecially, there are more fat glands than else- 
where, and there is more-activity of the 
pores. 


These pores, if not properly stimulated 
and kept free from dirt, clog up and be- 
come enlarged. 


That is the reason why a great many 
people have conspicuous nose pores. 


Try the special treatment for this trouble 
given above, and supplement it with the 
steady, general use of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Before long you will notice how it 
gradually reduces the enlarged pores until 
they are inconspicuous. But do not expect 
to change completely in a week a condition 
resulting from long-continued exposure 
and neglect. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
today and begin tonight the particular treat- 
ment your skin needs. 


A 25c cake is sufficient for a month or 
six weeks of any Woodbury facial treat- 
ment and for general use for that time. 
Woodbury’s is on sale at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap 
with booklet of famous treatments and 


sample of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


Send 6 cents for a trial size cake (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Woodbury 
facial treatment), together with the booklet 
of treatments, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
Or for 12c we will send you the treatment 
booklet and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and Facial Powder. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 604 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

If you live in Canada, address the Andrew Jergens 


Co., Limited, 60g Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


Cree YONE knows the value of a clear, 
healthy skin, free from imperfections. 
the famous Woodbury treatment for your partic- 
ular problem a daily habit. 
gradually improve your SRN. 


Make 
See how 1t will 


of the 


every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Your skin is changing 


every day A 


As old skin dies, vez forms to take its 
place. This is your opportunity to keep this 
new skin as fine and soft as it should be. You 
will find treatments for the commoner troubles 


skin in the booklet wrapped around 


1 
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OIRO 


ENAMELED 
PRODUCTS 


In The Home 


“TT CALL this my model Armco Iron kitchen,”’ the house- 

wife said. “ That stove, that refrigerator, that kitchen 
cabinet, and that finely polished table-top are all Armco 
Iron Enameled Products.” 


“T’ve never seen anything more exquisite,” her friend 
replied. “‘Is that what you call it—Armco Iron? Who 
would dream that enameled surfaces could be so beauti- 
fully smooth and perfect>”’ 


Armco (American Ingot) Iron—the metal beneath the 
enameling—is the purest iron made, the most carefully 
manufactured. 


Its evenness and freedom from occluded gases, seams, 
scars, cracks, spots, pin-holes, and other defects are what 
make possible the polished perfection of Armco Iron 
Enameled Products. They don’t show ugly spots or 
rough places. 


Many leading manufacturers are using Armco Iron 
exclusively for all enameled parts in the manufacture of 
their kitchen cabinets, stoves, and table-tops—and by 
doing so they have reduced their losses 50% to 75%. 
The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company of Grand 
Rapids, Maich., use Armco Iron exclusively in their 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators. 


We will gladly aid any housewife to obtain Armco Iron 
Enameled Products for her home. Write us for com- 
plete, free information. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
Dept. 937 
Middletown, Ohio 


urability 


(Concluded from Page 112) 

4m and waved the auctioneer back to 
t. ‘I've got a statement to make 
ence to this sale this afternoon. 


in sale to-day eighty-five per c2nt of 
,available potash and potash salts in 
intry. We're going to place ’em on 
‘cause we Own ’em and have got ’em 
” 


jio’s we?”’ queried Sam Breed. 
sberton Forbes grinned. 

in,” he chuckled, “when I say ‘we’ 
literally. The I O I Chemical Con- 
ms all the potash, and I own most 
¢. O I Chemical Concern.” 

‘u old fox!” cried Breed. 

iw, gentlemen,” said Forbes, ‘“‘I want 
se one thing very clear. The difficulty 
.with this new potash industry in 
ra has been the tendency of certain 
i tors to fix a wholly arbitrary price.” 
liekled again. ‘‘We might, if we 
fix an arbitrary price on such potash 
(own—and if we fixed such arbi- 
‘rice you’d have to pay it. Instead 
ig it, we’re adopting the fair and 
imethod—we're selling to the highest 


ling to the highest bidder,’’ echoed 
reed. ‘The old fox—won’t fix an 
iry price. Sell to the highest bid- 
st twice as much.”’ 

w, gentlemen,’’ went on Pemberton 
when the buzz of excitement and 
‘had quieted, “‘I see some big buyers 
-day. To accommodate gentlemen 
fr. Scroggins and Mr. Grigsby 


io is Mr. Grigsby?’’ queried Scrog- 


,’ said a lean party with tortoise- 
es and a red necktie. 
*reBriggs,’’saidScroggins. “‘ Briggs, 

gard you on the wire. ‘Briggs is 

ig.’ Very words you used. Can’t 

1. You’re Briggs.” 

ever talked to you on the wire,’ 

rigsby, smiling, ‘but when I do I 

ap like this—‘Grigsby speaking.’ 


h!” said Scroggins. ‘‘No wonder I 
t locate your office in the book.” 
w, gentlemen,” went on Pemberton 
, glancing sternly at Grigsby, one 
‘anager of the Ingersoll Audit Com- 
to accommodate these gentlemen 
me other big guns here, we’re going 
up fifty thousand tons of Triple X 
her off.” 
7 put it up and started her off. The 
lively at the start, simmered down 
h to a contest between Scroggins, of 
ithern planters, and Grigsby, of the 
n delegation. 
” said the auctioneer at length, 


d fourth. He had to outbid every- 
the field; the pack of cotton plant- 
3 snapping at his heels. At last he 
wn—he had bought enough. 
Q prices,” cried Sam Breed, ‘and 
)r simp had a chance to buy of me at 
at he’s paying now.” 
a prices,” echoed Richard Mercer. 
Scroggins, do you remember my tell- 
i that you’d pay ten prices if you 
deal with me?” 
‘w, gentlemen,” said Pemberton 
(, “one thing at a time. I see that 
‘roggins has his bank cashier with 
aay to certify his check. If you'll 
vain quiet, Mr. Scroggins and his 
( will come up to the captain’s office 
lake a deposit of ten per cent upon 
fefiases. After he does that we’ll sell 
ance of the stuff.” 

fox!” repeated Sam Breed; ‘“‘skin- 
e out of my eye teeth—buying my 
:. Selling it at auction—no arbitrary 
selling to the highest bidder—get- 
tice as much.” 
[ Scroggins drew his check. The 
certified it. Mr. Pemberton Forbes 
ed it carefully. Then Mr. Pember- 
brbes nodded to the newspaper men 
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" “Mr. Scroggins,” said Pemberton Forbes, 

I don’t want to rub it in. But man to 
man, don’t you wish that you had taken 
advantage of our offer made you some 
weeks ago? We wanted a fair price, Mr. 
Scroggins. You wouldn’t pay it. You 
thought we were riding for a fall. Now you 
see what’s happened. Ten prices. You’ve 
got yourself to thank.” 

“You said,’ returned Scroggins rue- 
fully, “that you didn’t want to rub it in. 
Well don’t. I’ve got to stand the gaff. I’m 
standing it.” 

“Very well,”” went on Pemberton Forbes, 
“‘here’s a receipt in full and here’s your bill 
of sale.” ° 

Scroggins took them. He didn’t get 


what Forbes had said. He looked at the 


receipt. 

“Hold on,” he said, “this is a receipt in 
full for the entire purchase price. And this 
bill of lading here. There’s some mistake.” 

“No, there’s no mistake,”’ said Forbes. 
“You’ve bought your potash and you’ve 
paid us a fair price for it in cash. We have 
the cash, you get the potash. See?” 

“Do you mean to say ” began 
Scroggins. 

“‘T mean to say,’”’ smiled Forbes, “that 
you’d better hand those back to me for a 
moment.”’ 

Scroggins handed them back. 

“Now,” said Forbes, “‘there’s no mis- 
take, but there is a string attached to this 
transaction. Before you get these papers 
back I must ask you to sign your name to 
this piece of pasteboard here.” 

“What is that piece of pasteboard?”’ 
queried Scroggins. 

“Tt is your application for membership 
an) pO. ye 

“That is, it will be when I sign it,” said 
Scroggins. 

“Read it carefully before you sign,” 
commanded Forbes. 

Scroggins read it carefully. Then he 
shook his head. 

“T don’t know,” he said; ‘‘that’s a good 
deal to ask of a man like me.”’ 

“Ts it too much to ask of any man?” 
queried Forbes. 

Scroggins read the card again. He looked 
at Forbes; he looked at Richard Mercer. 

“No,” he said finally, “it isn’t. I'll sign 
it here and now.”’ 

“Having signed it,’ said Pemberton 
Forbes, ‘will you now be good enough to 
read it to Sam Breed?”’ 

“This pledge?” asked Scroggins. 

“Tf you please.” 

Scroggins read it: 


“HENCEFORTH, ON My HONOR, TO THE 
Best oF My AsiLity I SHALL NOT BE 
GUILTY OF ANY UNCONSCIENTIOUS ACT 
OR OMISSION IN THE PERFORMANCE OF My 
Duty As A BUSINESS MAN.” 


““You’ve signed it?” said Forbes. 
ce RViosten 

“And you mean it?”’ 

any es lvdOs, 

Pemberton Forbes handed back to Scrog- 
gins his receipt and his bill of lading. 

“Of course,’ said Forbes, “‘you’d have 
gotten these anyway, but we need a man 
like you, so I thought I’d take this oppor- 
tunity to get you in. Now, gentlemen,” 
went on Forbes, ‘‘this auction is called off. 
We're here to sell potash at a fair and hon- 
est price. First come, first served. But 
there’s plenty here for all. Instead of pay- 
ing us ten prices, as you thought you'd 
have to, you’ll pay us only one.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Forbes,”’ cried 
Sam Breed, “‘that you bought up all my 
potash and cornered this market, just to 
sell the whole lot for a song?” 

“Just about the size of it, Sam.” 

“Well, of all the ——” cried Sam Breed. 


“‘Well, the damned old fool!” 

Dick Mercer nudged Forbes. 

“‘Didn’t I tell you when we started out,”’ 
he said to Forbes, “that if you tried this out 
they’d be calling you a damned old fool?”’ 

“They aren’t calling me a damned old 
fool,’’ chuckled Pemberton Forbes; “that’s 
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only Sam Breed over there calling himself 
hard names.”’ 

He left the platform and drew Sam into a 
corner. 

“Look here, Sam,”’ he said, “I’ll make a 
bargain with you. I’ve got you on your 
failure to deliver, and you’ve got those 
Western chaps on theirs. What do you say 
we call it even steven all round?’’ 

Sam Breed stared at him hard. Then he 
held out his hand to Forbes. 

“By gosh!” he said; “‘you’re white.’ 


Ingersoll, of the Ingersoll Audit Com- 
pany, rolled in his limousine under his 
porte-cochére and let himself into the 
house. He was white and worn and weary. 
He had had, he assured himself, one devil 
of a time of it for the past few months. He 
was about to have another devil of a time. 
On the hall table in plain sight there was a 
note for him, addressed in Polly’s hand- 
writing: 


““Popsy Dear: Listen. Dick and I are 
married. We couldn’t help it somehow. 
We're living at the Gouverneur in Dick’s 
apartment, and you’re to come down there 
and look us up to-night. Popsy, you be 
sure to come, for it isn’t anybody’s fault. 
We couldn’t help it—we really couldn’t, 
dear. Love and lots of X’s. POLLY. 


“P_§S. I forgot to say that that girl was 
nothing but a married niece of Mr. Forbes’. 
Her husband was blowing Dick to dinner 
and wouldn’t come out to see the Unsinged 
Monkey for fear of taking cold.” 


Ingersoll went. When he reached the 
Gouverneur he found Mr. Pemberton 
Forbes already there. Forbes rose and 
caught up his hat as Ingersoll came in. 

“Mr. Ingersoll,” he said, “‘I’m glad to 
meet you, sir. Family all here. I won’t 
intrude. I just dropped in to give a mes- 
sage to Dick Mercer. Mr. Ingersoll, this 
is about as pretty a picture as you want to 
see. Had a girl once myself—she died.” 
He started for the door. 

“Mr. Forbes,’”’ cried Ingersoll, “just a 
moment, please.” 

“As many as you like,”’ said Forbes. 

“There’s something,’ said Ingersoll, 
“that I want to explain. Polly’s mother— 
when Polly’s mother went, I had only Polly 
left. Will you take it from me that money’s 
nothing to.a man like me? I don’t spend 
money on myself. I don’t know what to do 
with money. But Polly was the—well, sir, 
she was my pride—she’s—she’s everything 
tome. Can you understand that I wanted 
things for her—all that money could buy? 
Home, gowns, social prestige. I wanted it— 
it wasn’t Polly. I wanted to make her the 
richest and happiest girl in America—if I 
could. My fault, not hers. I started out— 
it wasn’t drink, or women, or Wall Street, 
or poker. I wanted money just for her. I 
got it in the same way that other men get 
money. It’s the system—the way I was 
taught. It’s all my fault, not hers.” 

“I get you, sir,”’ said Forbes. “We've all 
of us been tarred with the same stick—till 
now. Way you were taught,’’ he went on, 
“reminds me of what I came in here for 
to-night. Mercer, I’ve got news. Biggest 
news that ever came down the pike.” 

“Tell us,’’ said Polly. 

“Get it, Polly—get it, Dick—get it, In- 
gersoll,” said Forbes: ‘“To-morrow morning, 
for the first time, our I O I teachers begin 
their lectures in all the New York public 
schools. Think what that’s going to mean 
a quarter of a century from now.” 

“That’s very nice,” said Polly, who, hav- 
ing no children of her own, couldn’t ap- 
preciate just what it really meant—“‘that’s 
very nice. But I want to know something 
more important. On all your electric signs 
and posters, right down in the corner, you 
have DM. I think I know what it stands 
for, but Dick won’t tell me, so I’ve got to 
know from you.” . 

“Tt’s vital you should know, I take it?” 
laughed Forbes. 

‘Oh, please,” said Polly. 

“Polly,” said Forbes, “by nature I’m an 
egotist. From the word go it’s been my 
habit to take the credit for every big thing 
that I put through, whether it’s my idea or 
not. Now to remind myself of something, 
and to keep myself from bursting with con- 
ceit, I’ve made the artist sign his pictures. 
I want you to know, and everybody else to 
know, that Dick Mercer and not I is the 
dreamer of the dream, the seer of the vi- 
sion, the schemer of one of the greatest 
schemes that ever came down the pike— 
the founder of the Independent Order of 
Integrity.” 
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“IT Have Made 
$15,000.00 


above a living in the 
last three years, which 
is directly traceable 
to my experience and 
earnings as a Curtis 
Salesman. 


“It was the extra 
dollars | earned by 
representing your 
publications that gave 
me my start.” 


So writes J. N. Quinn, the 
cashier of ‘‘the best country 
bank in Colorado.” 


And Mr. Quinn is only one 
of scores of young men and 
women who tell us how 
valuable they find Curtis 
experience and Curtis cash. 


Most of our representa- 
tives give us only spare 
hours, but we pay them, on 
an average, 


A Dollar An Hour 


Do you want more money ? 
Do you want sales training— 
at our expense? Have you 
some spare time ? Then—clip 
and mail the coupon NOW. 


feeetteeeeee( [21 POH ER Fieseensenee 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
929 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


GENTLEMEN: I’dlike to follow Mr. Quinn’s 
example by getting some sales experience 
which YOU will pay for! Please send me 
full details of your best offer. 


My name is 


Miyjaddress2— ee 
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~| aie a safe bet that the car maker who equi 

the Stewart Speedometer and Stewart Vacuu 
System is giving real value throughout his cz 
He has not skimped. 


The Stewart Speedometer and the Stewa 
Vacuum System are the most universally adopt 
accessories in the world. Used as standard equi 
ment on 95% of all cars.” 


ETIC TYPE _ 


¢ Stewart 

Stewart m mm \.) . Opera 

: V-Ray Warni 

Speedometer Ss ve ee = ]/ Searchlight i we PC Signé 
v Stewart Speedometer . 7 / y : 


0" iaruiCmeomice LO” = WC 8G °° 
The dlewa Big Jon are the Arintocrath of Gotor Sguipme 
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‘Gheure MoreThan Accessories” 


Here are the Two Most Necessary Things 
to Look for on that New Car 


\ J OU can accurately judge the value of a motor car by its equipment. You do not 
have to be a mechanic to know that the Stewart Speedometer and Stewart Vacuum 
System are the earmarks of a good car. If you see them on the car you are 

onsidering, you can conclude it will be a good buy. Why? 


| Look on the Dash 


Its makers are willing to pay a little more to equip with a Stewart and give you a real ‘‘Custombilt”’ 
{yeedometer. They know that the magnetic is an eho trustworthy speedometer principle. They 
fant you to have the standard speedometer equipped by 95% of all cars. 


Look Under the Hood 


' Its makers want you to have the most satisfactory, troubleproof method of gasoline 
led, so they put on the Stewart Vacuum System. They gladly expend more money to 
uip with a really scientific gasoline feed. The Stewart Vacuum System assures an even, 
instant, unvarying flow of gas to the carburetor under any and all motoring conditions. 


See that these Two Necessities are on Your Car 


If your new or old car is not equipped with these two Stewart Necessities, drive to the 
parest Stewart Service Station or Stewart dealer today and have them put on. You will 
2rive new motoring satisfaction. 


In fact, you need all the Stewart ‘‘Big Ten.’”’ Study them below. ‘‘They’re 
ore than accessories’’—they’re necessities. And all ‘‘Custombilt,’’ too—built up 
) a standard of quality, not down to a predetermined price. 


Be Sure You Get Genuine Siewart Parts 


In buying parts for any Stewart Product get the genuine, if you expect 
uine Stewart results. Inferior substitutions are in circulation. Accept only 
jose marked ‘‘Stewart’’. Every genuine Stewart Part has a red tag attached EF 
ing the Stewart trademark. 


HE STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N 
| CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


1"? 


ervice Stations in all Principal Cities and Gowns iN 
Vy Ces oe ay 
9~ SAL 


Miss Stewart Custombilt Says— 
(Posed by Miss Marilynn Miller) 

“Stewart Custombilt necessities are made 
by the largest accessory factory in the 
world. Its buildings comprise a total of 
470,000 square feet of manufacturing floor 
space. 3500 skilled Stewart experts man 
the hundreds of modern machines that turn 
out ‘Custombilt’ products of unvarying 
high quality.” 


Stewart Stewart 
‘4 = Truck V-Ray 
Brawn Motor $°750 peat . $4200 Speedometer Spark Plug 
Driven Warning vf BrCeuse $3500 $ | a 
Signal Ford and Chevrolet sizes $10 
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HE wonderful, enduring, weather-resisting quality of Red 

Cedar Shingles is the true economic reason for their first place 
in the minds and hearts of the American builder and home owner. 

All the qualifications of a perfect building material are found 
in this product of the stately Cedars—dignity, architectural 
beauty, charm and permanence. 

The home, the country club, the barn, the garage, the parish 
church, and the schoolhouse all are enhanced by the use of Red 
Cedar Shingles as exterior covering, for roof and sides. 

Heat, cold, wind, rain, snow or hail can not impair this sturdy 
product of nature when properly nailed with rust proof nails. 

The trademark ‘‘Rite-Grade Inspected”? on a bunch of 
shingles means that they are produced by a member of our asso- 
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ciation from first-class cedar trees, and are guaranteed by official 
inspection to be up-to-grade as to thickness, grain, grade, selec- 
tion and uniform size. 

In this way you will always know that you are purchasing a 
shingle which properly laid will make a life-long roof or siding 
and which will look the way a first-class shingle roof should look. 

One more important thing—proper nailing. “Always use nails 
that will not rust—hot dipped, zinc coated, cut iron nails. This 
is essential for ‘‘the roof of ages.” 

Progressive lumber dealers sell ‘‘Rite-Grade Inspected” 
Shingles. 

Send 2-cent stamp for plan book, “‘Distinctive American 
Homes.”’ 


Shingle Branch 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., 


Vancouver, B. C. 


425 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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The Shingle Agency of British Columbi 
1026 Standard Bank Bldg., 
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AD to be free from the confining Pullman, Delbart 
| confidently set foot in Seacoma. He followed his 
. suitcase and grip in the hands of an expectant porter 
ylooked about him with the keen brisk air of a man 
«stomed to cities but new to his present surroundings. 
“Jot so dusty,” he approved. ‘“‘Not so dusty for the 
a fie Coast. Some depot!” 

‘Yessuh; fines’ deepot wes’ of Chicago. Dis way, 
Jj’ The porter beamed as he led the way to a waiting 
> “Heah yo’ ah, suh!” 

‘\e driver sprang to his door with alacrity. 

‘Yes, sir. Where to, sir?’’ He could tell a free spender 
lock away. 

‘What’s the swellest dump you got in this man’s town?”’ 
‘The Washolympic, sir, ain’t surpassed in this nor 
» ther man’s town—bar none.” 

rakes, De Palma, brakes! Your foot’s on the gas, 
jpeed fiend. No fair knocking the old home town that 
2 You gotta show me. In with the leather goods, 
oxer.”” 

') a roaring exhaust and crashing gears the taxi shot 
sy, leaving the porter grinning into his palm the grin 
ceeeded expectations. 

|; the desk of the Washolympic, Delbart had instant 
tice; he seemed to make his presence felt like a breeze 
ji an open door. ‘‘J. Pearse Boylston,”’ he signed, in 
it dashing swiftly to a bold terminal flourish. 

‘Bath? Sure; and none of those back rooms with a full 
« of the cat’s happy hunting grounds. Something 
‘looking the harbor. Service and scenery—when a 
“’s paying for both he wants ’em delivered. Eh, 
(kski?’” 

‘Spruce,”’ he intimated soon afterward in the course 
wraping acquaintance in the smoking room—“‘inter- 
‘linspruce. Planes, y’understand. There’s an industry 
/afuture. If anybody in this little burg can make a 
e like a real spruce limit, J. P. Boylston is listening. 
\y card.” 

ough he allowed himself leisure for a carefully or- 
id luneh and a deliberately smoked cigar, Delbart had 
‘ime to waste. First, his business called for some 
intion to details of toilet. His pearl scarfpin he trans- 
»d from his flowered purple four-in-hand to its plush- 
il ease, which he put in his trousers pocket; he did not 
tt hotel servants. The tie he replaced with one of 
4 poplin. His ring, a brilliant sapphire set in dia- 
.ds—being for luck as well as ornament—he left on its 
tstomed finger, but so turned as to hide its luster in the 
a of his hand, where he caressed it lovingly with his 
nb. 
ext he took a tweed fedora from his suitcase and tried 
affect before the mirror. An instant he stood, eyes 
ed and breath indrawn, like an actor calling up his 
ietic powers in the moment of stepping into his part. 
n he made his way to the street, a straight-lipped, 
l-featured business man, with the quick confident 
rements and compelling gestures of the successful 
ler. 
taxi, following his brief directions, set him down at the 
own offices of the N. W. C. Navigation Company. 
re he obtained a time-table of departures, containing 
8, and ascertained by inquiry that the only boat to 
e his purpose would be the Canadian coasting steamer 
tes, sailing at eleven the following night for Prince 
ert and way ports. 

t the Public Library, on Texada Avenue, he dis- 
sed the taxi. He did not immediately enter the build- 
but walked once round the block before scaling the 
aced flights of broad steps leading up to the imposing 
cture. The reference room, a vast space, he found 
ed with readers, but his keen glance of scrutiny missed 
one of them as he made his way to the encyclopedia 
ion. There he drew down a volume and leafed its 
es as though looking up a reference, but all the time 
t an eye for the room and the arrangement of its 
ous sections. Satisfied, he gave himself up to the 
ute study of his maps and time-tables. 

lalf an hour later he rose and walked the length of the 
n, to come to a halt in the atlas section. There he 
ched until he found a rack labeled Hydrographic 
mts, which was furnished, as he noted with a repressed 
at of satisfaction, with a completeness justified by the 
1s of a seafaring population. He handled the unwieldily 
nd volumes with an inlander’s unpracticed hesitance, 
persisted till he had found what he required. He took 
notes; but from time to time his gray eyes became 
d in the stare of concentration as he tabulated in his 
nory the details germane to his purpose. 

escending the broad steps to the street again, he 
ewed what he had learned. He knew that Metlas- 
Imie Sound is a long, narrow winding passage between 
island of the same name and the mainland. He could 
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give its length, its average width, its maximum depth 
and the character of the deposit at its bottom. He knew 
also that the Cortes, due to sail at eleven o’clock, must 
pass through that sound late the second night out. As he 
regained the level of the avenue he gently caressed the 
sapphire with his thumb. 

Crossing by Fourteenth Street to the retail section of 
the city, Delbart entered a sporting-goods store. 

“First time I’ve been on the Coast, colonel, and I want 
to hook a salmon. Show me some gear,” he demanded 
of a clerk. The trolling line the young man produced 
he promptly waved aside. ‘“‘Stouter than that, my boy. 
Me, I’m out to hook a big one. ’S better! Think I can 
land a fifteen-pounder with that?” 

“You certainly can,’’ smiled the clerk. ‘The biggest 
tyee that ever swam couldn’t strain that line.” 

“Wrap it up. No—wait! Twice on it, will you? I got 
a friend along. Charlie’ll want a salmon lariat too.” 

““Spoons?”’ 

“Huh? Sp 

“Nothing else?”’ : 

“Not a thing. Er—yes there is too. 
up a coupla good heavy sinkers.”’ 

“The cohoes are running pretty good this fall.” 

“Cohoes? Strangers to me. Know some Cohens; 
but ——” 

“Salmon,” grinned the clerk—‘“‘the kind you are after.” 

“You win, old expert! Never heard their family name 
before. What’s the best time of day to go after them?” 

“No time like early morning—about sunup. Sundown 
is all right too.” 

““Me for sundown. Send it? Nope; take it with me.” 

In a less thriving part of the city he soon afterward 
entered an outfitter’s store whose window display leaned 
heavily on the logging trade. He singled out a grizzled 
clerk. 

“Got something, pop, in the way of a kit bag? I’ll be 
out in the woods a few days and want something knock- 
about to pack my dunnage in.”’ 

“Savvy! How’s this for a turkey?” 

“Come again, Ambrose. How do you say that in 
Yewnited States?” 

The clerk grinned, taking in his customer. 

“My mistake,” he apologized. “‘I should have said: ‘I’m 
on! Whadda you know about this for a duffel bag?’”’ 

“Got you this time! Ain’t you got them waterproof? 
That’s the main idea with me; I may be lying out in the 
rain. No processed canvas, mind. I want it watertight.” 

“T savvy —er—get the idea. How is this—rubber-lined, 
perfectly waterproof? They comea little higher; but ——”’ 

“Looks like a winner! I’ll take a chance on it. Now 
for a pair of logger’s boots. Can’t cruise timber in patent- 
leather button boots, eh?” 

Delbart returned to his room and, without a thought 
of the weather, threw his light raincoat over his arm and 
again sought the street. Ignoring the upraised fingers of 
fareless taxi drivers, he walked a block beyond the hotel 
and took his stand at the street curb to fix a selective eye 
on the passing tramecars. He loathed street cars, but 
journeys by street car are not, easily traced. The car 
he finally hailed was for Tidewater Park, and not until 
the conductor had called ‘‘Terminus!” did he leave it. 
A short walk brought him to the seashore. 

It was a day in early September, mild, still, cloudless. 
Along the horizon a mellowing haze hung faintly lucent. 
All Nature, quiescent, still glowed with the warm charms 
of departing summer; but soberly and with a chastened 
warmth, as though reluctantly admitting the first faint 
tempering presages of the oncoming season of rain. It was 
a day to glory in. Delbart paid it the brief tribute: 
‘°S a bird, all right!” 

The broad sandy beach was animated with busy chil- 
dren and variegated with the gay dresses and colored 
parasols of their attendant elders. The sea was glassy 
smooth, but the swell of the incoming tide seethed gently 
up and back over the sand like the long, slow, unconscious 
breathing of a giant asleep. A distant headland, half 
revealing the bay beyond, invited the normal-minded to a 
stroll. Delbart no more heeded the invitation than he 
noted the brooding deep or smiled on the children at play; 
yet he did set off saunteringly along the sands. 

His walk soon ended, for his watchful eye had detected 
the thing he sought. On any beach washed by waters in 
which fish are seined may readily be found one of the 
little wooden floats used to buoy a line of nets and com- 
monly known among fishermen as corks. They are barrel- 
shaped, no greater in diameter than a teacup, and bored 
from end to end for ease in threading on a line. One of 
them may be carried in the pocket of a raincoat thrown 
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over the arm without the remotest possibility of its attract- 
ing any notice whatever. No child would be unduly 
elated at finding an object so familiar; yet Delbart, feeling 
the tug of the slight weight on his arm, repressed an im- 
pulse to smile, and sought with his thumb the hard facets 
of his sapphire in a gratified caress. 

The setting sun found Delbart rowing across the bay. 
Though hands and spirit were both already chafed, he 
labored unskillfully on. Already he was so far offshore 
that the long low swell had begun to cause him discomfort. 
On every hand small craft dotted the water—rowboats, 
skiffs, slow-moving launches with throttled engines—all 
with hopeful lines astern and moving at trolling speed. One 
eager sportsman, his whiplike rod bent almost double, was 
excitedly playing his catch, a leaping, gleaming, darting, 
diving, stout-hearted submarine fighter. Delbart felt no 
sportsman’s thrill. He rowed doggedly on. Across the 
bay, now deep in the shadows thrown by the hidden sun, 
lay the Quadra Roadstead, an anchorage little used in 
these days of steam. Toward that he labored. 

If his handling of the oars had been inexpert, his prep- 
arations for fishing were even less usual. First beaching 
his boat, he produced from his light overcoat a hand 
towel with the laundry mark of the Washolympic in one 
corner. Laying this on the beach, he piled it with pebbles 
to a weight that he estimated with some care. Then, after 
tying the four corners securely in the manner of a pudding 
cloth, he pushed off. Not till he had reached a point 
offshore where a vessel might ride at anchor did he cease 
rowing. There he produced the float, round which the 
trolling line was now evenly wound. The hook he fastened 
into the knots of the towel, and then lowered the whole 
into the water. 

Slowly he rowed away, looking astern like one intent on 
a trolling line, but never losing sight of the action of the 
float. Tugged at by the sinking weight, it whirled in the 
water and paid out the line as a free reel might do. Rowing 
in a wide circle, he returned to find the cork quietly bob- 
bing to the ripple from his oars, while round it some yards 
of slack line were streaming in the tide. 

“Punk!” he grunted disgustedly. 

Considering a moment, he took up the float, measured 
roughly six arm lengths along the line, and there fastened 
an extra sinker. When again committed to the water the 
slack of the line disappeared: nothing was observable but 
an ordinary fishing cork drifting most naturally on the 
tide. Watching it in the fading light, Delbart compressed 
his lips in the grimace that was his nearest approach to 
a grin of triumph, and pressed the sapphire—now worn 
normally on his finger—to his lips. 

He roused himself to pull up the weighted towel, noted 
earefully the strain required to start it from the bottom, 
cut the line close to the hook, let the weight sink again, 
rewound the line on the float, and began to row slowly 
back to the boathouse, as though still hopefully trolling. 
He was a firm believer in taking chances—after first stack- 
ing the cards and dealing himself a hand for a try out. 

For a lover of ease, Delbart had had a busy day; but 
more remained to be done. Keeping to the street-car 
line as a guide, he walked back toward the city until he 
reached a corner drug store he had noted on his outward 
journey. Ruefully exhibiting his bruised palms, he called 
for a bottle of tincture of arnica. Continuing his walk, he 
did not again pause until confronted by the lights of an- 
other drug store. In this he purchased a phial somewhat 
resembling the first, but containing a perfectly colorless 
fluid and having a label that bore, in all the emphasis 
of red ink, the warning—Poison! 

Arrived at his room in the hotel, he made it his first 
care to empty the contents of the arnica bottle down the 
waste pipe of the hand basin. Thoroughly rinsing it, he 
refilled it with the colorless liquid. Both labels he carefully 
removed by soaking them in water. Then he dried them 
and touched a match to them over the basin, finally 
washing all trace of the ashes down the waste pipe. The 
empty bottle he placed in his raincoat, with a view to 
dropping it into the harbor on the morrow. Then, to bed; 
something attempted, something done, had earned him 
a night’s repose. 

Next morning, soon after his leisurely breakfast, Del- 
bart was called to the telephone. Though far from his 
usual haunts, and in a strange city under an assumed 
name, he felt no surprise at the call. His hints as to the 
nature of his business, thrown off in the smoking room or 
within hearing of the desk clerk, had been intended to 
produce such aresult. The call was from a salesman in the 
office of a timber broker in the Elsworthy Building. 

“See me here? Nothing like that, my dear sir. Wouldn’t 
think of putting you to all that trouble. I’ll run up and 
look over what you’ve got. Bea pleasure! ’S what I’m 
here for. Ten-thirty? Fine and dandy!” 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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OM WYE utility jackets have a character that 

comes not alone from the looms and the cut- 

ter’s shears, but is an expression of the man 
who makes them—there’s a touch of personality 
about them—Tom Wye’s personality. 


When Tom Wye was born, everyone knew he 
was going to bea knitter. Why, the whole family 
were knitters—had been for generations. They were 
right. He is a knitter—a master of the craft —as 
his father was before him, and is to this day. 


He worked years, slowly, painstakingly, with’ 


patience and insight until he discovered and perfected 
the wonderful Tom Wye stitch. By its use he takes 
a strong, elastic thread of pure worsted, reinforced, 
and knits a firm, supple fabric in a blurry heather 
mixture that reminds you of the misty English moors. 


A fabric firm enough, bear in mind, to tailor as 
smartly as a cheviot or tweed. 


Custom-built style marks the lines of the utility 
jacket ‘Tom Wye makes of his close-knit fabric. It 
is all a sporting garment should be. Yet it is smart 
enough for business wear and is widely popular with 
men of affairs because it is thin enough to go under a 
coat. And when it comes to wear—well, just try one! 


Only the finest brands of woolen yarn obtainable 
are used in the Tom Wye. ‘The close-knit material 
holds its elasticity and stands hard wear, sheds fog 
and dampness, and gives warmth without weight. 


The Tom Wye is made with four roomy pockets 
that add to the convenience, the looks and wear of 
the garment. Ask to see the Tom Wye line wher- 
ever men’s wear or sporting goods are sold. 


Tom Wye of Winchendon, Mass. 


are reinforced; the buttonholes 
hold their shape; there is no 
bulging under the arms. 


March 22, ig 


The shoulders won't stretch, they 
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For many years the Indian has held every record worth considering. This long list of track triumphs 
has easily placed the Indian in a position of eminence that is not approached by any other motorcycle. 


To these glorious racing records which have kept Indian the undeniable leader, may now be added the 
proud achievements of Indian Motocycles in our country’s war activities. 


It is impossible to recite the magnificent performances of Indian Motocycles in military service in the 
same definite way that track records are enumerated. But there is one gratifying fact that may be set 
down as indicating the pre-eminence of the Indian: Approximately SIXTY per cent. of all the motor- 
cycles ordered by the United States Government for military purposes were INDIANS. The remainder 
was made up of all other makes combined. 


We offer this percentage as voicing the Government’s opinion of Indian as compared with ALL 


other motorcycles. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


World’s 500-mile Record 


Made by E. G. (Cannonball) Baker riding 
a stock Indian Powerplus at Cincinnati, 
O., August 16, 1917: 500 miles in 6 hours, 
59 minutes and 15 seconds. 


World’s 1000-mile Record 


Made by E. G. (Cannonball) Baker riding 
a stock Indian Powerplus at Cincinnati, 
O., August 16, 1917: 1000 miles in 16 hours, 
14 minutes and 15 seconds. 


World’s 12-hour Record (with side car) 


Made by Teddy Carroll and George Van 
Staden using a stock Indian outfit at 
Cincinnati, O., August 16,1917: 66114 miles 
in 12 hours. 


WORLD’S RECORDS 


World’s 1-mile Record 
Made by Jack Booth at Adelaide, Australia: 
1 mile in 35 seconds. This being at the rate 
of 102.8 miles per hour, is the fastest time 
ever made ona motorcycle. (Flying start.) 


World’s 12-hour Record 
Made by E. G. (Cannonball) Baker riding 
a stock Indian Powerplus at Cincinnati, O., 
August 16, 1917: 82114 miles in 12 hours. 


World’s 24-hour Record (with Light Twin) 


Made by E. J. Bergstrom riding a stock In- 
dian Light Twin at the Tacoma Speed- 
way,August 29,1918: 1106milesin24hours. 


World’s 24-hour Record (with Powerplus) 


Made by E.G.(Cannonball) Baker riding a 
stock Indian Powerplus at Cincinnati, O., 
August 16, 1917: 153434 miles in 24 hours. 


World’s 500-mile Record (with side car) 


Made by Teddy Carroll and George Van 
Staden using a stock Indian outfit at 
Cincinnati, O., August 16, 1917: 500 miles 
in 8 hours and 56 minutes. 


World’s 1000-mile Record (with side car) 


Made by Teddy Carroll and George Van 
Staden using a stock Indian outfit at Cin- 
cinnati, O., August 16, 1917: 1000 miles in 
18 hours, 48 minutes and 30 seconds. 


World’s 24-hour Record (with side car) 


Made by Teddy Carroll and George Van 
Staden using a stock Indian outfit at 
Cincinnati, O., August 16, 1917: 127534 
miles in 24 hours. 


Showing how easy it is to apply 
Neponset Board 
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OUR points of superiority mark a Newentes 

Roof—full protection for your home and 
its contents; beauty, economy and long, long 
resistance against all weathers of all seasons. For 
twenty years Neponset Roofs have proved them- 
selves the lowest-cost-per-year roofs. They have 
proved themselves fire-resisting. They have 
defied time and wear. They have proved their 
own quality by their continued fine appearance. 


For the new home, use Neponset Twin 
Shingles, because they are beautiful, economical, 
and labor-saving. Use them because they add to 
the appearance of any house. Use them because 
they protect your purse while they protect your 
home. For a new roof on the old home use 
Neponset Paroid Roofing or our pattern roofing, 
right over the old wooden shingles. The cost is 
half. The labor is half. There’s no additional 
wasteful labor of tearing off the old roof. And 
there is full satisfaction. 


Write today for our practical, helpful book, “‘ Repairing and Building.’’ No charge. 
There is a Neponset Roof for every Purpose and every Purse. 


BIRD & SON, Inc. “2° 278 Neponset St., East Walpole, Massachusetts 


1472 West 76th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


New York Washington, D. C. 
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Are You Going 
to Build or Repair? 


Neponset Twin Shingles Two handsome 


colors, natural slate- 
red and slate-green. Weather won’t crack them or blow them 
off—tough, strong, pliable. A time-tested, water-proofing and 
fire-checking combination of everlasting asphalt and slate. 
Fire-safe, water-proof. One man can lay them. Self-spacing 
—the only twin shingle. 


Neponset Paroid Roofing Neponset Paroid 


solves the roofing 
problem of roof repairs. It wears, wears, wears. It keeps 
out all weather. Impregnated with asphalt, surfaced with 
slate or talc, it is fire-safe, water-proofed, tough, strong, 
flexible. Natural slate-red, slate-gray, slate-green. 


Neponset Building Paper Use the greatest 


care in selecting 
the building paper. The paper must be waterproof. Neponset 
Building Papers are waterproof, air-proof, odorless, and save 
coal because they keep out draughts, dampness and cold. 


Neponset Board (Quartered Oak Finish) 


Neponset Board makes fine walls for home or office. 
Needs no decorating. "Takes the place of lath and plaster 
in new work; for covering old cracked walls in repairing. 
Application rapid, easy—winter or summer. Finishes: oak, 
cream-white. 


Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


NEPONSET ROOFS SAVE YOU REAL MONEY 


MIMI 


NEPOUNSET 
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; F (Continued from Page 119) 
the broker’s office the polite efforts of the salesman 
terialize from the nimbus of Eastern capital some 
with a name and substance recognizable in the 
; of finance were waved aside by J. Pearce Boylston 
ithe easy hand of assurance. 
jon’t worry, my good friend, on that score. Show 
goods. Provided you’ve got what I want, you’ll get 
Jars to make your eyes bulge before your firm’s 
_to put up a nickel of expense. Now, where’re your 
gorints and cruisers’ reports?” 
jIf an hour later he snapped his watch shut. 
nough for now, friend Fulliston. None of that bench- 
ictimber appeals to me. Tidewater stuff—that’s what 
@with my bunch. That block of limits on Meta— 
@2—how d’you say it?—Metlasqualmie Island—there 
yt be something doing in that. Got a spare blue print 
Fine and dandy! I’ll take it along.” 
‘nd the cruisers’ reports—wouldn’t your principals 
30 see them?” 
fot so you’d notice it, son—not till they’re initialed 
B. on every page. I'll take them along, though, 
can verify them on the ground. What’s the nearest 
sport where a man could get off that coasting steamer 
ta look at the stuff?” 
uatsicum is the nearest port of call. Here it is on the 
—see?—at the head of the sound. On the trip north 
Jortes—she’s the only boat that calls there—makes 
where round four in the morning. The accommoda- 
at Quatsicum—er—it may mean roughing it a bit.’’ 
‘air enough for me, son. Can’t expect to cruise timber 
imousine. So long’s I can hire some kind of a cata- 
n at this Whatsicum place—launch, rowboat or raft; 
% p’ticular—I’ll give the whole works the once-over 
the water. Got to get the boat on the return trip. If 
showing along tidewater makes a hit with me we'll 
turkey when I get back.” 
ere was still time before Delbart’s lunch hour to 
it the transaction of a little matter of business at the 
it office of the N. W. C. Navigation Company. There 
srutinized the deck plan of the steamer Cortes and 
ayed some fussiness as to the location of the state- 
1 he finally secured. He also made inquiries as to the 
’s return trip and as to the length of time he would 
‘ at his disposal for investigating what he rather 
ly referred to as his timber interests along the sound. 
albart was now at leisure; all his business in Seacoma 
aratory to his sailing was finished. Firmly ignoring 
attractions of all sample rooms, he whiled away the 
moon at the Alhambra Picture Palace, where he in- 
ily derided as crude the efforts of the villain to steal 
nagnate’s precious stones, but melted in admiration of 
soft girlish charms of the magnate’s daughter, who— 
at the last moment—was saved from the same fate as 
threatened her father’s more negotiable treasures. 
‘omptly at ten o’clock the earliest moment at which 
engers were permitted to board the Cortes, Delbart, 
ingle grip and logging boots already in the hands of a 
ard, was proftering his ticket at the gangplank. Ap- 
og for the key of his stateroom at the purser’s window, 
+h looked out on the forward promenade deck, he 
d that official absorbed in the checking of figures at 
jesk. The resulting delay was brief but sufficient to 
le Delbart to exercise his habit of swift and accurate 
rvation. 
zainst the left wall of the room, and convenient to the 
low, stood the purser’s desk. Along the rear wall ran 
gle white-counterpaned bunk; while the central ob- 
on the right was the ship’s safe, let into a recess in the 
. With inward derision, Delbart noted its inconsider- 
size and antiquated style. 
They used to hide that kind for fear of them. being 
ed,’’ he sneered to himself. ‘“‘The only way to make 
a contraption safe would be to drop it overboard.” 
most equally with his safe, the purser came in for his 
e of Delbart’s amused scrutiny. An anxious ineffective 
2 man of forty-odd he looked as he pored over his ruled 
yw forms. A harried driven man—reserved, almost 
ative too; a man to be handled gingerly. He sprang up 
ogetically on becoming aware of a passenger at his 
et. As he selected a key from the numbered hooks on 
board, Delbart made no further advances than a cool 
loke, commodore?”’ He had no reason for cultivating 
purser. 
he steward led the way to a stateroom only two doors 
unt along the promenade deck. 
fair enough, chevalier,’’ pronounced Delbart, survey- 
he cramped and crowded space and inhaling its cleanly 
of a ship’s paint. ‘‘Not exactly the Olympic, but fair 
igh. D’you think you’d care to look me up again if I 
for anything?” 
hevalier, otherwise Harry Higgs, swiftly appraised the 
ht and diameter of the coin in his palm and thought 
w ’e could—thenky, sir! 
lone in his room, Delbart lighted a fresh cigar. The 
el quivered to the vibrations of its humming dynamo. 
‘pier alongside rumbled as the stevedores trundled 
r barrows of freight. Shouts arose, command and 
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answer mingled, while the pier warehouse thundered to the 
tread of horses drawing heavy trucks. The ship’s winch 
gave out a harsh clanking as the cargo net was lowered 
through the hatch. 

Delbart gave heed to none of these things. He switched 
off the electric light, opened the shutter of his window and 
satisfied himself that it commanded a view of the gang- 
plank. Not a passenger or article of baggage could travy- 
erse it without coming under his inspection. He settled 
himself to an hour of watching. 

Passengers began to arrive—crestfallen fellows, some of 
them, unshaved and haggard; roustabouts of the woods 
and mines. One group of them was herded on board by a 
bullying employment agent with the harsh voice and cal- 
lous manner of a crimp; derelicts all, their last cent 
caroused away, now bound for some camp upcoast to re- 
new their stake and their jaded appetites. Stalwarts there 
were in the heavy Mackinaw and tucked-in trousers of the 
logger, showing a ring of gray sock above the high-laced 
boots. Nearly all, the competent and the unfit, carried a 
roll of blankets, and many had a dunnage bag as well— 
aturkey. Wasit not that the outfitter’s clerk had called it? 

Again came men of a different stamp—four well-dressed, 
hearty, intimately jocular fellows, hiding their shrewd 
designs under an outing air; agents, brokers, Delbart 
guessed, or budding capitalists, on a trip of inspection to 
timberland or mining property or fishing concession. 

Patiently Delbart took note of them all—patiently but 
indifferently. They neither amused nor interested him. 
They were denizens of another world than his; he could not 
use them. Suddenly his interest quickened. 

“Pipe the Johnny!” he smiled to himself. “‘I wish Old 
Bud was here to lamp this one. Oh, you Launcelot!”’ 

A new passenger was arriving, a passenger as foreign to 
Delbart’s world as the most hopeless roustabout of them 
all. He was spare of frame and, in the glare of the over- 
head light, rather pinched and overrefined of feature. He 
wore a checked cap and an unbelievable sort of shapeless 
yellow raincoat, much soiled and belted in at the waist, 
which held a suggestion of the trenches. 

Two stewards staggered before him under parcels of his 
belongings, for which he evinced the concern of a mother 
hen for her too-adventurous brood of ducklings. Kit bags 
numerous there were, such as an officer might carry on 
active service, with rugs and a walking stick and an 
umbrella shawl-strapped together; to all of which steamer 
labels and hotel stickers gave a far-traveled appearance. 
Largest parcel of all was a much bestrapped roll of canvas, 
a camper’s bed apparently, stenciled with some name and 
additions impossible to read at the distance, on which its 
owner cast his fussiest glances. In his own hand he car- 
ried a gun case and jointed fishing, rod too precious to 
intrust to any flunky’s care. 

“The helpless molly!’’ sniffed Delbart as the procession 
halted at the purser’s window. ‘How did he ever stray 
so far from the Strand?’’ He tilted his head back in his 
silent inward laughter. 

Suddenly his head shot back to the window. 

“Gawd!” he exclaimed. “I might ’a’ missed it!” 

His face became set and his eyes glowed in a concen- 
trated stare. A man was ascending the gangplank—a 
sturdy thickset man; but for him Delbart had no eyes. 
The thing he bore appeared to be a stout canvas sack, 
tucked at the top and padlocked- like an ordinary mail 
sack. Delbart devoured it with his gaze. Behind came two 
big-framed men who carried no impedimenta whatever. 

“Bulls!” gloated Delbart, and laughed again his silent, 
inward, tight-lipped laughter. ‘“Ithoughtasmuch. Bulls!” 

The man with the mail sack disappeared on board. The 
two men followed. Delbart sat’ motionless. Shortly all 
three reappeared and descended the gangplank, their air of 
veiled alertness and responsibility giving place to one of 
care-free leisure as they produced and lighted cigarettes. 

Delbart shuttered the window, switched on the light 
and prepared for bed. A satisfied grin was reflected in the 
face that looked out from his mirror. Instantly he 
repressed it, with a note of self-reproof, and contented 
himself with fingering his sapphire, which did not leave 
his finger even when he was ready for the sheets. 

Nosooner had he lain comfortably back than he stretched 
a hand to his suspended waistcoat and took from a but- 
tonéd pocket in its lining a letter. 

“T should have burnt you before,’’ he addressed it 
affectionately; “‘but I’ll take a chance on reading you 
just once more.” 

With a relaxation of his usual guarded expression, he 
proceeded to read, much as one might reread a favorite 
passage from a novel, as a preparation and a pattern 
for the dreams that are soon to follow: 


Dear Del: Don’t throw a fit when you see the post- 
mark on this and get wise that it’s me writing. I’m a sure- 
thing coon now—what you call an Opapcoon, meaning 
a cit of Opapco. Wouldn’t it jar you? Brain boy that 
you are, I bet you never heard tell of Opapco before. Do 
I win? Sure! You ain’t hep to whether it’s a new Pullman 
on the N. P. or an old town the Russians uncovered when 
they was retreating. Opapco, let me tell you, is the top 
egg in the strictly new-laid class, and it couldn’t be more 
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out of the world if it was in Russia. I was retreating, too, 
or I’d never have found it. Get me? From the bulls! 

Well, it’s a one-horse town, all right; but some 
horses has got a bigger pull than a Tammany mayor; and 
that’s no joke either! The one horse in this town is the 
Okaloola Pulp and Paper Company. Get all that in one 
eyeful? Well, this company got so many men together up 
here that they had to set up a post office; and they called 
it O-p-a-p-c-o. Get it? They took the first letter of each 
word in the company’s name, like they wrote it for short 
in signing things. Anyway, the war kinda boosted the 
paper biz and the pay roll took a jump every time a new 
country declared itself in. They handle mostly spruce; 
and the latest is, they are horning into the aéroplane game. 
The clear stuff goes into the planes and the culls into the 
pulp. Money in it? Oh, no! 

What the hellspond am I doing up here? says you. 
Well, after a certain little tea party you know about, it 
didn’t seem like I was stuck on city life no more; and 
when the best friend I got—and you know who that is— 
tipped me off to a joint that was needing a smart barkeep 
up here, I wasn’t overlooking no bets like that. Quiet? 
You bet she’s quiet! Think I’d be writing so long-winded 
if she wasn’t? Trimming a boob at blackjack is the near- 
est to living you can come up here. I should worry! It’s 
whole gobs better than a quieter place we know of, where 
there’s plenty boobs, mebbe, but no blackjack. 

Now about this pay roll: It don’t seem right to let 
a thing like that go on month after month and nothing 
doing. It ain’t natural. They’re so darn’ open about it, 
it’d give notions to a church deacon. They put it aboard 
an old tub—the Cortes—like it was freight; only they let 
an old woman of a purser nurse it in a bum safe with a 
combination you could play Annie Laurie on if you had 
five minutes kinda private with it to learn the key. And 
that’s no joke either! Centuries! It looks like their taste 
in bills is the same as mine and the hundred-dollar baby 
is their favorite. My cash register gets choked with them 
after every pay day. They wrap up all that mazoom in a 
common mail sack; and they got to have their joke, so 
they stick a padlock on it. Mamma! Fifty thou. if 
there’s a kopeck! And they clap a padlock on it! The 
disrespectful way they handle it on the dock up here 
would bring tears to your eyes. They got no more feeling 
for it than a bag of last month’s newspapers. 

Well, says you, why don’t I take a chance? It wouldn’t 
be no chance; it’d be a cinch! Little Buddy would be 
pinched. There’s one boat and a cargo tramp calls in here, 
and no railroad. There’s no get-away. Nothing to it at 
this end! Coming up on the boat, it’s no better. You 
might get it away from the purser, but they’d get it away 
from you before you could land. They got a cinch there. 
But down at the other end, before they put it on board —— 
Get me? Well, it’s out of my class, anyway. 

The purser guy that has charge of all that high-class 
temptation don’t look to me like a guy that if the sun was 
shining he couldn’t see light. Understand? It’s something 
fierce to pay a guy like that, with proba’ly kids at home, 
seventy-five per, and then hang a strain like that on him 
every other trip! If I was him I’d know what to do. 

Now I must close. Mebbe you won’t think the tip 
worth a trip to the Coast. Good luck, anyway! And re- 
member me to Stella and the bunch. Just say you heard 
from me in Frisco. Your old side kicker, Bun. 

P.S. I forgot to say the boat calls twice a month. The 
first trip is always the one. And say; I copped off the first 
two bars of that Annie Laurie thing just now. I been 
making up to Pursey for weeks and I got a chance to skin 
my eye while he twiddled the old knob. It goes right 
40; left twice to 90; right somewheres round 30. Couldn’t 
get the rest. It'll be nuts to you. Bup. 


Not until nearly midnight did the Cortes leave her dock. 
Delbart, already sound asleep, heard none of the rumbling 
and throbbing that announced the starting and speeding 
up of her engines. Once during the night he wakened to a 
moment of bewilderment, a swift comprehension of his 
situation, a surmise that the ship must be docked at some 
port of call, and a contented turning over to further sleep as 
the screw resumed its opiate tune. Again the same experi- 
ence, varied by the tap of a steward on his door: ‘Eight 
o’clock, sir!” 

His day sped swiftly. Even a mind less active than his 
and lacking his definiteness of objective would have had 
small excuse for boredom. Past islands innumerable, 
through mazy windings of channel and gulf, the steamer 
plowed, here touching at the primitive jetty of some 
embryo port, there hanging offshore in the tide while a 
spluttering launch from some unseen settlement received 
its quota of freight and mail. Gradually the passengers 
decreased. Always the water was smooth; for always to 
the west—now close abeam, now far—the unending length 
of Vancouver Island shut off the swell of the Pacific. 

Yet these things had no more interest for Delbart than 
had his fellow passengers or the crew. A primitive world, 
primitive men—he was concerned with neither the devel- 
opment of the one nor the struggles of the other. He had 
his own work in hand—observations to make; things to 
do. After breakfast he exercised on the narrow promenade 
deck; and he hated exercise. Down starboard, up port, he 
briskly walked. 

The purser’s window was scarcely more than a yard 
from the rail. Round again. That water pipe from the 
upper-deck scupper, and the stanchion to which it was 
attached, stood just astern of the window. To one looking 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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When you step on the starting pedal, regardless After dark you want positive, efficient service from 
of weather conditions you want the response to be your lighting system — plenty of current to make 
instant, certain. You can rely on Remy to crank night driving comfortable and safe. Remy meets 
the engine in the most dependable way possible. these requirements perfectly, efficiently. 


Your ignition system must: promptly furnish a _ 


thoroughly, steadily and surely. 


Remy Assures Constant Performance 
of These Vital Functions 


HE constant, perfect performance of your starting, light- 
ing and ignition system is vital to the satisfactory opera- 


The patented Remy Thermostat illustrates this perfectly. It 


makes possible a large capacity generator whose output of 
tion of your car. Choose your car, therefore, with due current is sufficient for the heaviest winter demand and © 
regard to the quality of its electrical equipment. made safe for summer—automatically adapted to the seasons 
Remy Engineers have planned each detail of Remy equip- by the Remy Thermostat. Three years of use on thousands 
ment with scrupulous care—laid strict standards of construc- of cars have proved the perfection of this feature. 
tion—built quality into every working part—given Remy 


Systems the ability and stability that has earned them their 


Look for the name “‘Remy” on the car you buy and assure 
title ‘‘Products of Constant Performance.”’ 


yourself perfect satisfaction in Starting, Lighting and Ignition. 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices and Factories : Motor Equipment Division, Detroit, Mich. 


Laboratories: 
Anderson, Indiana 


Tractor Equipment Division, Chicago, Illinois Detroit, Michigan 


strong, uniformly hot spark at all speeds to ignite | 
the gas. Again Remy serves you, winter or summer, 
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“The proof of quality is result.” You hear much comment on the 
striking success of General Tire Distributors. This unusual success 
of our distributors could not have been accomplished had the General 
Tire not surpassed by far, the average of tire service. To the 
returning soldier and others about to engage’ in new enterprise, 
the ready-made demand for the General Tire, based on its known 
service, offers, in territory not already occupied, an opportunity to 
srow with America’s fastest-growing industry— to connect with 
the product of quality that has shown results. 


Pees 
Rete 


bane es Built in Akron, Ohio, by 
es ae The General Tire and Rubber Company, Dept. E ga. 


“The fastest-growing industry means the quickest turnover’ 
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Some Reasons for Buying 
Iopne-ReLL Trade-Marked Lumber 


HE Long-Bell Lumber Company is the largest man- 
Jt ufacturer of Southern Pine in the United States. It 
owns vast virgin forests of different varieties of wood and 
can supply the right kind of lumber for each particular use. 
Thirteen modern sawmills are equipped with the latest type 
of machinery which receives the best of attention. Alllum- 
ber and timbers bear this trade-mark: 


THE MARK ON QUALITY LUMBER 


The same care is exercised in the manufacture of every 
grade of lumber. Each process is under the strict super- 
vision of competent men whose chief instruction is, “‘Quality 
First.’ All lumber that is air-dried is soda dipped to 
prevent sap stain. The best of kiln-drying methods, care 
in piling both in yards and sheds, the large well-built storage 
sheds, the up-to-date planing mills, and the heed given to 
loading—all make IonG—Rett lumber good lumber. Add 
to these the fact that most of the highly skilled employees 
have been with the Company for long periods and conse- 
quently have an interest in producing lumber worthy of 
the high standard of The Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
Thesé are some of the reasons why you make a sound invest- 
ment when you buy Jopne-Rer trade-marked Jumber. 


Ask your dealer for lONG-Rex brand. 


The Jonc-pRertr [umber Company 
R. A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Manufalurer of 
Southern Pine, 
Hardwood, 
Oak Flooring, 
Creosoted Lumber 


Manufafurer of 
Creosoted Ties, 
Posts, Poles, 

_ Piling and 
Wood Blocks 
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from the purser’s room it would be on 
left. Worth remembering! 
ound again; up starboard, down port. 
ipprsers door—not even a good lock 
t! Just an ordinary stateroom. key. 
sy! Nine chances in ten the key, when 
,ed, would be left in the. lock, which 
cld be easier still; his good old nippers 
~ never failed in a case like that. Twice 
axe round—just for the look of things. 
Ni for a little work-out: Unlocking his 
% door, he left the key in the lock and 
ii his nippers in the keyhole from within. 
{sie expected, it worked readily. Next 
Sthe tenth chance: Removing the key 
7 the lock, and using it as his pattern 
giaking a choice from his skeleton keys, 
vas presently certain of his ability to 
sate the lock under any circumstances. 
‘fe took a final turn round the deck, 
)ssing his sapphire lovingly as he walked. 
isto gaining entrance to the purser’s 
n—that was settled! 
little later one of his excellent per- 
@os obtained for Delbart the privilege 
chat with the captain on the bridge, 
luff-faced mariner, with a deep quiet 
se and a kindly blue eye. The occasion 
ned opportune for him once more to 
his timber interests and to drop hints 
‘to the nature of his business along 
tlasqualmie Sound. The captain eyed 
| with a warmer interest. 
‘A noble stand of timber along there, 
—er 
Boylston, cap—J. Pearse Boylston. ’S 
| card.” 
“he captain, it soon appeared, was a tim- 
enthusiast. He had general informa- 
i—definite figures, even—as to stands of 
sar, spruce and fir along other parts of 
jroute. He himself had a tenth interest 
, syndicate holding —— 
YJelbart managed to shift the talk to 
itters connected with the boat—its speed, 
nage, passenger capacity. Of its speed 
imade a mental note. 
Vith the passengers he had classed as 
ikers he instinctively avoided any direct 
hanges. “‘ Wise guys,’ he decided; ‘‘may 
yw too much.” 


omologist for a rare bug. Himself by 
ention and habit positive, assured to the 
nt of brazenness, it was his hobby to 
dy the effects of an opposite disposition. 
w shyness, hesitation, reserve and sensi- 
ty unfit a man for a victor’s part was his 
theory; how innate fear manifests it- 
‘in conduct was his favorite subject of 
servation. 
dis confidence in his theory was presently 
suffer a shock. As he smoked an after- 
ich cigar in the little card room astern, 
1 idly leafed the pages of a discarded 
gazine, he was aware of the Englishman 
‘sing and repassing the windows in the 
irse of his exercising on the deck without. 
At a neighboring table three of the bro- 
‘s awaited the arrival of the fourth to 
ke up a game of bridge. 
‘Know him?” asked one, as the English- 
in passed. 
‘No. Shipman, here, seems to have 
¢ him though. Odd sort of guy, I 
yuld say.” 
‘Knew his brother slightly,’”’ admitted 
ipman. ‘Retiring chaps, both. Odd 
w some of these educated fellows, brought 
in the crowded cities of the Old Coun- 
, want to get as far as they can away 
m civilization!” 
‘Nothing odd about it,’”’ thought Del- 
rt; ‘“‘it’s only a case of competition 
leezing out the unfit.”’ 
‘Where’s this one going to bury himself — 
tsalis?’’ 
Shipman roared. 
“No crowded center like Kitsalis for 
on! His brother will meet him off the 
uth of Kokasina Inlet—first stop this 
e of Kitsalis. Lives thirty miles inland 
the head of the inlet, you know. I sold 
n his ranch there.” 
‘Stung him with it!” grinned the man 
posite him. . 
Delbart arrested the hand with which he 
s turning a page. 
“Interesting,” he thought; ‘‘a little 
ry of respectable graft—legalized graft.” 
‘Nothing of the kind!” Shipman de- 
ided himself. “TI sold it to him on its 
ghty slim merits. He wouldn’t look at 
id nearer town.” 
‘And this Cuthbert—I suppose the folks 
home got tired of him and shipped him 
, addressed to brother.” 
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_“You’ve got him wrong. He’s a shy 
bird. Have you noticed that scar near his 
left temple? He tries to comb his hair and 
wear his cap so as to hide it, and he is just 
as careful to keep it out of his talk. His 
brother gave him a letter to me, you know, 
and I had him up to the club to lunch. He 
got that scar at Gallipoli.” 

“Been in the army, eh?” 

“Sure! He’s seen the real thing; been in 
the thick of it. That scar accounts for most 
of his jumpiness. A little fussy and absent- 
minded, maybe; but a year in the open will 
set him up again. Nothing like the close- 
to-Nature stuff for shaken nerves. Wish 
we had more of. his breed in the country.” 

“Cut for deal. Here’s Andrews.” 

The Cortes had no freight port and all 
articles consigned to the hold had to be 
slung through the hatch and piled in readi- 
ness for unloading on the forward deck. As 
the boat neared the mouth of Kokasino In- 
let the mate was already directing the 
preparations for debarking the articles con- 
signed to Kitsalis, the next landing. Bur- 
lapped sides of beef, barrels, cases and mail 
sacks appeared; while the purser, with the 
air of a man weighted with responsibility, 
checked off each item on his sheets. Rolls 
of blankets and dunnage bags were also 
added to the growing pile; for at Kitsalis, 
a new town site, with a sawmill for its 
nucleus, a number of the remaining passen- 
gers were to disembark. 

To all this confusion of wares was added 
the Englishman’s baggage. He _ himself 
fluttered round his belongings in nervous 
concern, alternately counting them and 
questioning the attendant Higgs about 
them. 

More than once he got in the way of 
a busy deck hand and came in for fervent 
though muttered imprecations. He seemed 
to regard it all as the common penalty of 
travelers, just as it was the preordained 
fate of baggage to be lost. 

Presently the steamer’s whistle sounded, 
and a sharp turn round a wooded island 
brought into view a gasoline launch man- 
aged by a man in cap and Norfolk jacket. 

“By Jove, don’t you know, it’s old 
Ethelbert!”’ exclaimed the Englishman, 
who, as though rather ashamed of such a 
lapse into sentiment, permitted himself no 
further demonstrations of brotherly feeling. 

From a point of vantage along the rail 
Delbart, in rather contemptuous amuse- 
ment, watched the hurried transfer of pas- 
senger and baggage to the launch. He was 
witness to the casual handshake of the 
brothers, heard their low-voiced exchange 
of “Old top!”” And in the failing light he 
had a last vision of the traveler nervously 
telling off his belongings while his brother 
swung the launch round for the long jour- 
ney to the head of the inlet. 

Between lounging in the smoking room 
and ostentatious exercising on the deck the 
long evening wore away for Delbart. The 
purser’s room being lighted, with each cir- 
cuit of the deck he had a momentary view 
of its interior. Once, even, as the safe 
stood open for the reception of the purser’s 
books, he had a glimpse of the sack lying 
in the large lower compartment. At eleven 
he found the room in darkness. The purser 
had retired. 

At midnight he took a final turn on the 
deck. The night was calm but dark; the 
sky had grown overcast with a hint of re- 
motely impending rain. At the forward 
rail an overalled hand from the engine room 
took the air in an interval of his labor. 

“Have a cigar, senator?” invited Del- 
bart. “I suppose this is Metlasqualmie 
Sound we’re in now?” 

“Lord, no, sir; not for a coupla hours 

et,”? 

% “T get off at Quatsicum. What time are 
we likely to get in there?”’ f 

“Lemme see. Generally we make it 
about four. Bucking a tide like this, we 
won’t do better than four-thirty to-night.” 

“Tide, eh? Much of a current in here?”’ 

“Round four knots at high tide.” 

“Some tide! Must bring the boat’s speed 
down to about ten knots, eh?”’ 

“About that.”’ The man prepared to 
descend again to his work. “‘I’ll smoke 
your health later, sir.’’ 

Delbart retired to his stateroom. He 
made certain preparations, extinguished his 
light, and lay down fully dressed. He had 
instructed Higgs to call him within ten 
minutes of Quatsicum, but he had no fear 
of falling asleep.. By the aid of his pocket 
flash he kept himself informed of the time. 
At two o’clock he rose and peered through 
his window into the night. He could dis- 
tinguish little, but a denser blackness above 


the surface of the water gave the impres- 
sion of a wooded shore close abeam. 

“The north shore of the sound,” he con- 
cluded. Asudden fancy struck him. “Some 
timber, I’ll bet!”’ he thought contemptu- 
ously. 

He listened intently. Above the deep low 
throb of the engines the screw thudded 
monotonously; the steering gear rattled as 
the boat swerved to a turn in the channel. 
All else was silence. The time to act had 
come. 

Cautiously he opened his door and 
stepped out on the promenade deck. His 
light overcoat, worn carelessly open, gave 
him the appearance of a sleepless passen- 
ger driven out for a breath of fresh air. Its 
pockets and lining concealed the imple- 
ments of his enterprise. 

The deck was clear. A few quick steps 
brought him to the purser’s door. In a few 
seconds he stood in the darkness of the 
purser’s room. The breathing of a sleeper 
could be heard from the berth. As though 
oppressed by dreams, the sleeper moaned 
fitfully and stirred. 

Delbart was prepared. ‘Sounder than 
that, Mister Purser!’ he said to himself. 
Cautiously he advanced a chloroform- 
saturated handkerchief toward the pil- 
low—slowly, noiselessly; closer, closer. 
Now a flash of the pocket lamp,:a final 
adjustment of the cloth, a minute to wait. 
Now to work! 

The moment his supple fingers closed on 
the knob of the safe Delbart had an exult- 
ant sense of mastery. Here was a business 
he knew. Here his long training and accu- 
rate information counted. His sensitive 
finger tips, with no other aid than their de- 
veloped sense of touch, could play with this 


dial, these disks and soon win from them- 


their poor secrets; with Bud’s hint to go 
on, the task was barely worthy of his 
powers. 

Using his pocket flash, he tried the first 
of Bud’s directions. Good! The mecha- 
nism responded with a slight tremulous jar, 
a release of pressure palpable only to such 
finely trained nerves of touch as his. It 
was the delicate signal to be worked for in 
arriving at the unknown factors of the com- 
bination. It made his success a certainty. 
Five minutes later he threw the rays of his 
flash light into the lower compartment of 
the safe. The sack was his! 

He tried its weight. Good! He rana 
quick appraising hand over it to assure 
himself of the nature of its contents. At 
the bottom were rolls of varying diameters. 
They were the silver coins, done up in 
clips. Above|were packages. Bills, bills! 
Bud’s feeling reference to the centuries re- 
curred to him. Here they were—piled deep 
in packets. 

Swiftly he completed his work. He in- 
serted the sack into his own waterproof 
bag. This he closed carefully, folding and 
refolding the slack material at its mouth 
and tying the whole firmly with the loose 
end of the trolling line. Then he laid the 
float, with its close-wound line, alongside 
the bag. 

Next he cautiously opened the shutter 
and let the window down into its recess. 
He would not risk the open door or dare to 
appear on the deck with his burden. Not 
forgetting the position of the water pipe 
and stanchion, he thrust his precious parcel 
through the window; then, with a swift 
outward thrust, he heaved it clear of the 
rail. Faintly there came to him thé splash 
of its impact against the water; then si- 
lence, except for the swishing sound of the 
boat’s passage thrown back from the neigh- 
boring shore. 

Quietly, deftly, without hurry, he closed 
the safe, put up the window and fastened 
the shutter. Then he removed the hand- 
kerchief, stepped to the deck and, with a 
quick application of his key locked the door 
behind him. The handkerchief he knotted 
and threw overboard. The chloroform bot- 
tle followed it. 

In his own room he made careful note of 
the time. In no other way could he be sure 
of the position of the float than by reckon- 
ing the distance between it and Quatsicum, 
for the night was too dark to permit objects 
along the shore to be distinguished. Given 
the vessel’s speed, to find the distance tray- 
ersed from the time occupied would be a 
simple calculation. 

Then he slept. 


Ten o’clock the next morning found Del- 
bart alone in a rowboat on the sound. A 
launch had been available, but he had 
taken a rowboat as something he could 
manage unaided. At Quatsicum he had 
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found only the roughest accommodation in 
a primitive hotel; but he had not minded 
that. He loved physical comfort and his 
personal habits were fastidious, but the 
high thrill of the chase was on him and dis- 
comforts merely added to the zest of the 
pursuit. All recollection of them would be 
wiped out in the pleasures of the great 
reward. 

_ According to his calculation he was near- 
ing the object of his search. He ceased 
rowing and drifted; there was no reason 
for haste. The blades of his oars trailed in 
the water and made cheerful lapping noises 
in sliding over the ripples of the eddying 
current. Not a craft of any kind was in 
sight. On either side of the channel the 
gentle slopes were covered almost to the 
water’s edge with stately somber trees. 

Silently, derisively, Delbart laughed. 
Timber? Nothing for him so crude, so 
primitive, so fraught with harsh privation 
and sweaty toil. The clear mazoom for his; 
and when he should really need a little in- 
vestment—why, nothing could equal a 
bushel or two of beauties like this. He 
glanced lovingly at his sapphire. 

He began to scan the surface ahead. A 
feeling of exultation surged up within him, 
to be sternly repressed. He had an impulse 
to seize the oars and hasten his moment of 
triumph, but he schooled himself; he had 
time to spare; excitement and hurry 
weaken the nerve. Was that —— No; 
only a bulb of drifting kelp. Steady on that 
old heartbeat! Any strong-arm stiff or 
second-story lunkhead can be cool in dan- 
ger; only the master mind is cool in the 
moment of triumph. 

Another minute of drifting. He could not 
have missed it, for Ah, there itis! As 
naturally as ever a drifting cork could ride 
the tide it innocently floats; only, as it 
withstands the tug of the current at the end 
of its anchoring line, it sends a little ripple 
streaming off at either side. Delbart looked 
round. Not a boat was in sight; the woods 
were silent, tenantless. A single gull, wait- 
ing to attach itself to the next passing 
vessel, floated lazily down the channel 
above the tops of the trees. 

He rowed directly toward the cork, but 
miscalculated, for the tide carried him be- 
yond it. Against the stiff current he rowed 
back until he was in a position to drift 
down over the float. He let go the oars and 
leaned over the gunwale. Now it was under 
his hand, within reach of his grasp. A sud- 
den thought restrained him—already the 
line was at stretch; he must not put on it 
the strain of checking the speed of his drift- 
ing boat. It might part. No risks like 
that—not at this stage! He had again 
drifted beyond his prize. 

This time he took a different plan; he 
pointed his bow upstream and rowed di- 
rectly at the floating cork. Faster he 
rowed, gaining against the tide. Now his 
bow touched it; now he himself was level 
with it. He let go an oar, snatched the 
cork with his free hand, and dropped it 
quickly into the bottom of the boat. 

He bent to the oars again. Still headed 
upstream, the boat answered to his strokes 
before the slack of the line had all been 
taken up. The float lay undisturbed be- 
tween the thwarts. The line over the gun- 
wale dripped slackly. He rowed on till the 
line tightened and disturbed the cork at 
his feet: he was at the line’s length up- 
stream from the bag. He’dropped both oars, 
seized the line and began to put a strain on 
it. It slackened in his hand as the boat 
again answered to the tide. Yard after yard 
he took in the slack, letting it fall in loose 
coils at his feet. 

The strain once more increased; the 
moment for extreme caution had arrived. 
Gently he hauled on the cord, without jerk 
or sudden pull. A little more —— Ah! 
Something yielded that time. Had the line 
parted? No; a strain—a lighter strain— 
still held it taut. The bag had come free 
of the silt and was drifting deep down at 
the end of the line. 

He hauled evenly on the weighted cord, 
aware each moment of the increasing ten- 
sion. The bag was nearing the surface. He 
paused to look cautiously round. Up- 
stream, downstream, wooded slope and 
wooded slope—not a witness of his triumph 
was in sight. Even the gull had disap- 
peared.’ Surely now he might gloat—might 
indulge in a shout, a smile, a thrill. No; 
the discipline of the master is the discipline 
that never relaxes. 

The line hung straight at the boat’s side. 
Something dark appeared—something dim 
and shapeless and distorted beneath the 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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Over 100. Improvements 
50% Added Serenata 


For Men Who Seek 
A More Enduring Six 


HIS new Mitchell is not 
merely a new model. It is 
a new criterion. It comes 


to introduce new standards and 
new principles. 


The improvements number 
more than 100. The advances are 
radical. Together they embody 


50% More Strength— 

75% More Endurance— 

25% More Economy— 

20% Added Beauty and 
Comfort. 


Such changes denote no ordi- 
nary evolution. They mean a 
revolution in this type and class. 


The Incentive 


We decided on this new-type 
car two years ago. Then we em- 
ployed many able specialists to 
aid in its creation. 


They have done in two years 
what might have taken twice as 
long, save for the war-time lull. 
We went into truck building, 
and our designing staff could 
devote 18 months to this car. 


The reason for it lies in facts 
which every maker knows. The 
Light Six type was too light. It 
was usually too small. It was 
too much affected by price com- 
petition. The general standards 
were not high enough. 


Years of experience proved 
that. They also brought out new 
requirements in a high-grade car. 
Men nowadays buy cars to keep, 
and they expect permanence. 


We Face the Facts 


We have simply faced these 
facts. Mitchell pioneered the 
Six. All the world over Mitchell 
Sixes hold unique respect. When 
higher standards seemed essen- 
tial, Mitchell was the car to in- 
troduce them. So in this new 
car we fulfill that obligation. 


Some will call us extremists. 
They will say we have added too 
much, including some weight. 
But there is no such thing as 
over-strength in these days. The 


utmost endurance is none too 
much. There are thousands of 
motorists who think as we do, 
and this car is for them. 


Incidental Facts 


This is not to describe the car. 
More than 100 important im- 
provements cannot be dealt with 
in this space. Write for our cata- 
log, or go over the car with your 
dealer. 


But note that to a strong car 
we have added 50 per cent more 
strength. To a many-year de- 
velopment we have added 75 per 
cent endurance. 


Despite added weight, we have 
reduced operating cost by 25 per 
cent. 


To insure finer workmanship 
and more exacting tests, we have 
spent $250,000 for new machin- 
ery and equipment. To insure 
perfection in every detail we have 
135 trained inspectors. 


For enduring appearance, we 
use twice the usual varnish coats. 
And we use a costly top. For 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, 


long cantilever rear springs, 
ball-bearing steering gear. 


Yet It Is $1475 


Every one of these new stand: 
ards means an added'cost. Som 
are quite expensive, as you'll see 
Yet this new car still unders 
any comparable Six. Under p 
ent conditions the profit is vi 
small. The price would be 
possible save for wonderful fac 
tory efficiency. 

We build the complete 
motor, chassis and body—un 
scientific cost-reducing metho 
Go see the result at your lo 
Mitchell showroom. It will giv 
you a new ideal. 4 


$1475 f.o. b. Racine 
Five-Passenger. 
120-Inch Wheelbase. 
Six-Cylinder, 40-Horsepower 
Motor. 
Three-Passenger Roadster, \ 
same price. 

New-Type Touring Sedan, $2175 F: 


comfort we use a long sin 


| isconsin 
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(AN ACHESON PRODUCT ) 
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A WONDERFUL LUBRICANT 


Gredag solves the problem of gear lubrication , Gredag keeps new cars new. Gives old cars new 
rr all time. It makes a wonderful difference in life. Adds years to the life of gears. Increases the 
ur car. re-sale value of your car. 

You note this difference the very hour you lubri- Of course, Gredag costs slightly more. Why 
ate the transmission and differential with Gredag. shouldn’t it? It is more expensive to produce. 
Noise disappears. The car runs faster 11 i 

ae pp z ae ae Gu pie, anooaecen But, you'll never notice the Cost, for 
eee CCS, LORMA VE Ne WetCe oy tor transmissions it amounts after all to only a fraction of 
“a in the gears is removed almost Tas Papel hae a cent per day. 

= —for grease cups : 

This wonderful lubricant is the result | 3°" eo ae a oe mu eats ana ee LMT SNES 
b-cial Pidders, invented by Dr Edward qjp-for vse in mdus: | > Weise ee oe 

. Acheson and developed by years of coal and increase 


efficiency. 


scientific manufacturing of lubricants. 


GREDAG SALES DIVISION—EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., INC. 
280 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK—ACHESON PRODUCTS, NIAGARA FALLS 


‘close work; the upper part, for distance. 
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addy, what i that queer looking 


crack in your glasses ?” 


Observing daughter is not the only one who notices that 
“‘queer-looking crack”? in Daddy’s glasses. It’s so con- 
spicuous that it attracts the attention of everybody with 
whom he comes in contact. It mars his appearance—and 
is a tell-tale of his advancing years. 


If Daddy only knew about KRYPTOK Glasses, he would 
not handicap himself a single day longer with those un- 
sightly old-fashioned bifocals. KRYPTOKS 
(pronounced Crip-tocks) give the con- 
venience of near and far vision in one pair 
of glasses, without that conspicuous, age- 
revealing ‘‘crack”’ ar seam. 


The lower part of KRYPTOKS affords the 


necessary correction for reading or other | £r vision? 


If you do— 


Yet not the slightest trace of a dividing line 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC. 
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The old 
Bifocal 


# With the disfiguring 
see m or hump. 


rat 


Are you in one of these three 
classes of eye-glass wearers? 

Do you wear the out-of-date bifocals 
with the conspicuous seam or hump? 


Do you have to remove (or peer over) 
your reading glasses to see distant objects? 


Do you fuss with two pairs of glasses— 
one pair for near vision, the other pair for 


You need KRYPTOK Glasses. 


is visible. The two powers are joined together in one solid, 
smooth, crystal-clear piece. 


KRYPTOK Glasses give to the eyes the natural eyesight 
of youth—enable you to see both near and far objects with 
equally keen vision. Yet in appearance they are just like 
single vision glasses. That is why they are universally known 
as ‘‘the invisible bifocals.” 

Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician 
about KRYPTOK Glasses. 


Write for Booklet —Everyone who needs 
glasses for near and far vision (bifocals) will 
be interested in the information contained 
in our booklet ‘‘The Eyeglass Experiences 
of Benjamin Franklin Brown.” Write for 
your copy; please give, if possible, the name 
of your oculist, optometrist or. optician. 


1017 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


PTOK .& 


The KRYPTOK 


X GLASSES | 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS _ 


With clear smooth » 
even surfaces” 


| ‘ j 
ro 
— 
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surface of the water. One further 
and the shapeless thing broke the 
e, was in his grasp. He lifted the 
ing bundle over the gunwale and let 
on the tangle of line between the 


thing was done! 

r, simple Old Bud! Nothing doing, 
say, on the trip up? You might get 
n the purser, but they’d get it again 
you before you could land. Just to 
him, he would peel a few centuries 
: Bop packet and send them to the 
ut. 


s drifting farther and farther down 
hannel, adding to the labor of his 
n. Nearly opposite him was a little 
‘dark, gloomy, overshadowed. To 
rowed. He had still to find a place 
he his prize against the time when it 
be safely removed. 
the boat grated on the shingle Del- 
picked up the bag and stepped into 
hallow water, trusting to his logging 
to keep his feet dry. He strode up 
arrow beach and entered the fringe of 
yush. A fallen trunk offered a con- 
#nt seat and to it he carried the bag. 
Vell have a look,’’ he promised him- 
‘at the birds and beasts that adorn 
coins; at the bank presidents who 
‘ure the bills.” 
peered deep into the shadows of the 
. Not even a squirrel met his eye; 
o much as a grilse leaped in the chan- 
He cut the fastenings. of the outer bag. 
limner bag was dry; the waterproof 
ial had been waterproof indeed. 
vO courses were open to him—he could 
jpen the inner bag or he could pick the 
beck. His fingers tingled for the feel of 
surrency; yet he had ample time. He 
not row back until. the tide had 
ed. To manipulate the lock was the 
hg, the artistic thing to do. It would 
actice, and amusing; also a course of 
ling for nerve. He plied his keys, 
ted one, filed it, tried it, and filed 
n. In ten minutes the lock yielded. 
paused a moment to assure himself 
fis own perfect coolness, then spread 
i the gathered neck of the bag and 
edwithin. Packets of bill-sized papers— 
ty of them—met his eye; rolls of coin 
oped up roughly. He tore the wrapping 
1 a packet. He unrolled a clip of the 
s. He stopped breathing. ' His body 
t rigid. He looked again to the woods, 
he shore, certain that some prying eye 
fixed upon him. Nothing but lapping 
silent woods. 
e rose, bit the end from a fresh cigar, 
cursed himself as he noted a trembling 
ne hand on which his sapphire sparkled. 
struck a match and forced all the 
ers of his will into holding its flame 
ickering till his cigar was well alight. 
Ting of smoke he blew and then looked 
m again. The packets were wrapping 
er cut to bank-note size; the rolls of 
1 were iron bolts! The sack was a 
amy—a blind! 


ive days later the Cortes ran out her 
gplank to receive the sole passenger 
iding on the rude wharf at Quatsicum. 
vas early morning. Misty clouds hung 
he somber tree tops or drifted slowly 
ss the channel. Drenchingly the rain 
red down as it had poured for four 
rminable days. The water of the sound 
hed and spattered as though receiving 
n some concealed and pitiless aérial 
rce a never-ending fusillade of buckshot. 
he captain, incased in dripping rubber, 
sted Delbart from the bridge: 

Coast weather, Mr. Boylston; regular 
st downpour, but a little early this 
on. Bad for cruising timber, eh?”’ 

or all reply Delbart waved a shaky 
d and crept up the gangplank after 
steward, Higgs. His old stateroom was 
in at his service. 

Look here, gassong,” he said as the man 
down his grip—‘“‘look here; I’m sick.”’ 
fumbled for a bill and pressed it, 
mpled, into Harry’s palm. “I want a 
e service—see?—meals sent up, and 
t kind of thing. Do I get it?” 

liggs, pocketing the bill, assured him 
ow ’e did—thenky, sir! 

And, gassong,”’ added Delbart, divest- 
himself of his dripping. fedora and 
irated light overcoat, “‘some Scotch— 
2k !—and a siphon of soda.” 

fe looked into the mirror and shuddered. 
» face he saw was ashy, drawn, with 
2 lips and bloodshot eyes. He threw 
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himself into the berth, not troubling to 
remove his heavy logging boots. Since the 
morning of his undoing they had not left 
his feet. 

All the intervening time he had lain on his 
gray-blanketed bed in the bare cedar-lined 
room under the roof of the Quatsicum-hotel, 
drinking himself into long periods of stu- 
por, and listening, in conscious moments, 
to the ceaseless drumming of the rain on the 
shingles overhead. 

_ Ordinarily, in his proper haunts, he shut 
his mind to all regrets, permitted himself 
no post mortems, forgot his failures in fresh 
activities. Fresh activities? In Quatsicum! 
There his sole pastime had been to lie and 
listen to the rain, and think and think, and 
listen to the rain, and—order more whisky. 

Once only had his mind been shocked 
out of its dreary turmoil round. That 
shock had come with his waking to the 
discovery that his pockets had been picked, 
his sapphire stolen. He had laughed out- 
right at that. It left him only the small 
reserve of bills in the lining of his waist- 
coat. Some panhandler of the bush had 
cleaned him. A good one, that! He drank 
deep to the thief’s further success. 

Where had his scheme fallen down? 
When had the sacks been switched? Who 
had beaten him to it? The brokers? Noth- 
ing doing there. By a hundred recollected 
tokens of speech and conduct he knew them 
to be genuine. The purser? The little left- 
over; that minus sign; that less than noth- 
ing! No contriver, no doer was the purser. 
A slave, a pencil pusher, a thing to be 
driven, a mere mechanism to be operated— 
he had neither the brain to plan it nor the 
nerve to see it through. 

Launcelot, then? That sissy! That 
But wait! His shyness, his jumpiness, his 
absent-mindedness, that Gallipoli story, 
those many pieces of baggage among which 
another might pass unnoticed, that brother 
with the waiting launch—what was the 
motive behind them all? Was his appear- 
ance a make-up, his manner’a pose, his 
story a concoction? Brain work, Launce- 
lot; nifty brain work! No _ wilderness 
rawnch for Launcy. Already he must be 
under the white lights, knocking them cold 
as he flashed those well-earned centuries. 
A highball to his further success! 

Or, again, the phony sack might have 
been a bait, a lure, a police trap. The bulls 
might have been tipped off to him. They 
had let him go through with it; they had 
given him rope and he had hanged himself. 
He was the fall guy. They had the goods 
on him and were laying for him. He drank 
damnation to them! 

This was the weary treadmill his thoughts 
had pounded on for days. It would kill him 
if he kept it up. He must break away from 
it; he would break away from it! But— 
some day it would get him. Some day of 
bitterer disappointment, of more disastrous 
failure, it would get him. Well, let it! His 
time had not come yet. He could handle 
these boobs round him now. 

That must be his first care—to carry off 
his present plight. Here he lay aboard a 
boat that had been robbed, whose safe had 
been rifled. The loss must have been dis- 
covered not many hours after he had 
disembarked. There might be suspicions 
pointing to him. These he must be ready to 
face. i 

The steward’s knock interrupted his re- 
flections. He helped himself toa stiff bracer. 
They had nothing on him. He had played 
his part too well for that. He had disem- 
barked as he had embarked, carrying noth- 
ing but a small grip and—oh, yes!—his 
logging boots. They couldn’t very well sus- 
pect him of carrying off a sack of coin and 
bank notes in them. On that score he was 
safe. Still, he had a part to play and at 
present he was all out of character. He 
must step into his part again and play it 
through to the curtain. 

Under Higgs’ ministrations he shaved 
and took a bath. A wet towel held to his 
eyes restored a measure of clearness to their 
congested whites. A change of linen re- 
vived his pride of person. He resumed his 
street shoes and they helped further to 
orientate him. The crumpled condition of 
his trousers he did not mind—it befitted a 
returning timber cruiser. 

His cabin opening on the narrow and 
rather exposed promenade deck, he had in 
the continued downpour a sufficient excuse, 
had he required one, for keeping to his 
room. Soon after two o’clock he was wak- 
ened from a troubled doze by the tap of 
Higgs on his door. 

“Kep’n’s cawmpliments, sir; but could 
’e see you arf a minute, sir?” 
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“The captain?” Painfully Delbart 


* dragged himself back to present realities. 


“Half a day if he wants. Where?” 

“re, sir, if it’s all the syme to you— 
thenky, sir!’ 

“Delighted, chevalier, my boy! Send 
the old man right along.” Inwardly Del- 
bart groaned. 

_ The captain, when he entered, was a 
little less than his usual bluff and hearty 
self. Hismanner was a thought apologetic. 

“Hope I’m not intruding, Mr. Boylston, 
but—er ——” 

“TIntruding?” Delbart brought his feet 
to the floor; the sudden effort was agony. 
“Intruding! ’S an honor. Sit down, cap- 
tain. Smoke? He’p’self.’’ 

_ “Thanks! If it’s the same brand you car- 
ried on the trip up it’s certainly all right. 


Looking peaked, Mr. Boylston. Been 
tramping in the bush too far?” 
“Malaria, cap; malaria. Can’t stand 


the damp. You don’t mind if I lie down? 
Thought I’d ’a’ died in that hole in the 
water—Quatsicum.” 

“Hole in the water’s right, I guess.’ He 
eyed his cigar while he poised a flaming 
match. ‘‘You’ve heard—er—of our loss?” 

“Loss? No! Why, what ip 

“Robbed! Right in these waters on the 
trip up. Robbed!” 

Delbart turned painfully on his side. 

“Robbed! Of what?” 

“The whole monthly pay of the Okaloola 
Pulp and Paper Company. Purser Tenney 
claims it was in the safe when he locked it 
at night. In the morning it was gone.” 

“Rotten luck, cap! Thieves are always 
about. But why—you won’t mind if I 
ask ?—just why break the sad news to me?” 

The captain stirred uncomfortably in his 
chair. 

“Tt’s this way, Mr. Boylston: The only 
stop made all through that night was at 
Quatsicum and—h’m—you were the only 
passenger to get off there, the purser says.” 

“The deuce he does! And does he 
think 3 

“Now, now, Mr. Boylston, I hope you’ll 
excuse me. I know it’s all crazy. I’ve 
questioned the steward and he says he car- 
ried off your grip and boots himself, and 
you had nothing else but a roll of papers— 
blue prints, I suppose. It’s all very foolish; 
but the purser—ahem!—the purser’s in 
something of a funk about it.” 

a oe What special business is it of 
is? 

“Tt’s this way, Mr. Boylston: There will 
have to be an investigation and it may go 
hard with him. He’s liable to arrest the 
moment we get back. He puts it up to you. 
I’ve reasoned with him; but he sticks to it. 
That’s how, you see, they may want to ask 
you some questions at the other end. I’m 
just warning you.” 

“Questions? Let them shoot! They 
can’t worry me. Mighty decent of you, 
cap, to let me know.”’ 

“T considered it was the least I could do. 
Purser Tenney, he’s a good little man in 
the main. Bit of an old woman, perhaps, 
and a little irritable lately; needs a holi- 
day, I should say. It’s family trouble, I 
guess. In this business there’s been no rea- 
soning with him.” 

“Lost his nerve, eh? If they push this 
thing where does he get off?” 

“That’s just it! He’s under heavy bonds 
on account of this monthly pay roll. It 
may go hard with him. He’ll lose his job 
at the least. You can’t altogether blame 
him for being in something of a funk. 
Damned nuisance, I call it, all round!”’ 

“Damned nuisance is right!” agreed 
Delbart fervently. He eyed his visitor 
keenly. ‘‘You have a theory, of course, 
captain?”’ 

The captain’s look of worry deepened. 

“Theory! I’ve had a new one every hour 
since I was told about it. I’ve had the ship 
combed from keelson to smokestack. Every 
passenger is searched before he disembarks. 
The crew are practically prisoners. All use- 
less! I’m leaving it to smarter heads than 
mine.” 

“Besides the purser, who had the com- 
bination of the safe?’’ Delbart’s eyelids 
half closed. 

“Not a soul; not a soul except the sec- 
retary of the company. Purser Tenney 
It’s out of the question—out of the ques- 
tion.” The old man could not hide his 


distress. He rose heavily. “Take care of 


yourself, Mr. Boylston. Anything we can 
do I'll speak to the chief steward.” 

The captain departed, leaving with Del- 
bart an irritating sense of his genial spirit, 
a resentfulness of the atmosphere he dif- 
fused of clean and simple living. Delbart 
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laughed a short hard laugh. His present 
reliance was on his own prescriptions and 
on the purchased service of Higgs. He 
rang. Once more he braced himself with 
spirits, this time in view of an encounter 
of his own seeking. 

When Delbart stepped to the deck the 
rain still poured as from a limitless cloudy 
reservoir. It whipped the cheerless green 
water and blurred dismally the outlines of 
the island abeam. The gloom of it inten- 
sified his physical discomfort. 

At the purser’s window he paused. The 
little man was at his desk, bent over a dis- 
order of yellow sheets. Behind him the 
open safe seemed to mock its beholder. 
Its lower compartment was empty. “Right 
40; left twice to 90.’ Bud’s tune began 
to hum distractingly through his head. He 
smothered it down and stepped within. 

“Howdy, commodore?” he greeted. 

The purser sprang up with a startled 
manner, but sank back to stare as he recog- 
nized his visitor. His breathing quickened. 

“Smoke?” placated Delbart, forcing a 
smile. 

“Thanks! Si-sit down, won’t you?” 

“Tf I’m not butting in. Have a light? 
How doth the little busy purser on the 
downward trip?” 

“Same old grind! Kitsalis next stop; 
getting ready for it.”” He glanced toward 
his papers, avoiding his visitor’s steady 
scrutiny. ‘Busy little port, Kitsalis,’” he 
added uncomfortably. Clearly he was 
going to avoid mention of the missing fund. 

Delbart continued his cool survey. It 
was plain the man’s nerves were carrying 
an overload. His worried face, spasmodic 
movements and jerky speech told the tale. 
Before such discomposure Delbart felt at 
ease. He was a specialist in fear—in in- 
spiring it, in analyzing it, in eschewing it. 
It was the archenemy of success. He 
understood the purser’s position perfectly: 
he was the-man-afraid-of-his-job. Bonding 
companies are remorseless. They have to 
be. The purser was in a tight corner. 

‘** Awkward about that robbery,” Delbart 
suddenly challenged. ‘‘ Awkward—that is, 
for you, commodore. No clew, eh?” 

The purser’s lips blanched. 

“None!” he breathed. 

“Between Kitsalis and Quatsicum, was 
it not?” The purser nodded miserably. 
“That brings me into it, don’t you think?”’ 

The purser wilted. 

“T—that is, the company, they—they 
may think that way at the other end.” 

Delbart sprang up and took a forward 
step. 

- “T)o you think so?” 

It was like a blow. The purser cringed. 

“*T_er—well, you see, it’s like this tg 

“T’ll ring for Higgs,’ snapped Delbart. 

“No, no; don’t do that. There’s no 
need. I know his story. He carried your 
bag ashore and knew its contents. There’s 
nothing whatever to connect you with the 
matter. No offense, Mr. Boylston; no 
offense. But who—who? Someone got it 
off the boat. How did he do it?” 

“Search me! It’s no buttons off my 
vest. Didn’t someone with a launch meet 
a passenger near Kitsalis?”’ 

“At Kokasino Inlet? That English 


chap?” The purser’s pale eyes glistened. 
“You don’t think —— Sometimes I’ve 
thought that he —— I wonder—I won- 
der : 


The idea seemed to excite him beyond 
reason. The man was a weakling. His 
plight had unnerved him. From such a 
man there was nothing to be feared. Del- 
bart left him. 

He intended to return to his own room, 
but took a turn along the deck instead. 
The purser’s abiding look of fear haunted 
him. He felt no compunction for him 
though he himself had caused the man’s 
undoing. 

That hunted look! That writhing of 
spirit before the specter of ineludible pur- 
suit, of doom—should he himself ever know 
its misery? Would Terror ever draw those 
lines and write that message on his own 
features, in his own soul? Huh! It was 
a bark rather than a laugh. Not this time, 
Old Rhadamanthus; not this time, any- 
way! 

Night began to fall. The siren sounded 
for the landing at Kitsalis. From the rain- 
spattered rail Delbart took an indifferent 
but bitter interest in the docking, the 
transfer of freight, the coming on board of 
the solitary waiting passenger—bitter be- 
cause he cursed each bootless moment 
wasted amid so much barrenness. What 
lack! What dreariness! What desolation! 

(Concluded on Page 135) 
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Fires cost more _ 
than fire prevention 


destructive. The tax it lays upon each one of us is fou C 
times greater than that in European lands (see cha 
left). In this there can be no indictment of our own 


through which fires spread—just as the way to community and 
sonal fire-safety lies unquestionably in Asbestos Roofing, that rep 
fire, limits it, confines its destructive powers.. : 


Roofing is accepted as Nature’s s best defend 
against city-wide fire-threat—made great or smé 
according as each among us gives this fire pro: 
tection to his own property. Asbestos Roofing i is 
the true Sentinel of Safety to communinas wher- 
ever it is used. 


* * * * 


‘“‘Asbestos”’ and ‘‘Johns-Manville’’ are words that are alm 

synonymous today. Just as Asbestos is’ Nature’s great 
protector against fire, so Johns-Manvilleisthegreatestaut 
ity upon Asbestos Roofing. There is a Johns-Manvi 
Asbestos Roofing for every building structure—regardl 
of its size or character. 


roofing requirement. Its use grows greatly. And in 
proportion of its growth America’s line upon the fire-cha 
above will be reduced. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings: 


Asbestos Built-Up Roofing; Asbestos Ready 4 
Roofing; Corrugated Asbestos Roofing; Color- — 
blende Shingles; Transite Asbestos Shingles. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 


10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 


CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 

that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 

that save power waste 
LININGS 

that make brakes safe 
FIRE 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 
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Down to.05 again! 
War-time prices drop. It’s time to BUY! 


LIFE SA 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 
are back to 5? 


Down goes the price of Life Savers to the hole country. 
Bear thisin mind anddon’t paymore than 5c for Life Savers 
anywhere. And since you can get a hole package of these Four holesome 
bully little candy rings for 5c, why pay a nickel for substi- ae 


tutes that cost the dealer less but cost you the same? Peo MINE 
WINT-O-GREEN 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY CL-O-VE 
New York Montreal , LIC-O-RICE 


‘ a 


we 
* Lit SAYERS, 
©. re SAVERS. 


] WINTO-GREEY 


LIFE SAVERS I 
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That speck of black outlined against the sky! Its; 
structural-steel worker. With bated breath you wate} 
him, working away on an eight-inch girder, up there—) 
500 feet in the air. , 


Down in the street you can faintly hear the fierc. 
brr-rr-r of his pneumatic riveter. And perhaps you cay) 
distinguish a thin, gray line trailing downward. That’) 
the U. S. Pneumatic Hose. It carries compressed a 
as driving power to tools. It helped drill the 
foundations before the skyscraper’s frame was rea 
On it the success of the work depends. 


Wherever pneumatic tools aré used—in the buil 
of ships, skyscrapers, bridges—there pneumatic ho 
found and, oftenest, United States Hose. ‘The far 
U. S. ‘4810’? Pneumatic Hose helped make man 
the startling ship-riveting records. This and other we 
known U. S. brands played an important part in spe 
ing up the vast construction work of war. 


“4810? Pneumatic Hose, made by the United States 
Rubber Company—the largest rubber manufacture 


It combines lightness and flexibility with the great 
possible strength. It is built to withstand enormou 
pressure and extreme temperature. It positively will 


wall is tough so that it will stand rough usage. ‘4810” 
Pneumatic Hose, it is generally recognized, will deliver 
more pounds of air without loss than any other hose 


manufactured. : 
Pi 


*‘4810°? is one of many styles and brands of Unite 
States Hose—all good hose—all durable and economical. 
All can be relied on to give utmost service at minimum 
cost at the particular tasks for which they are designed. 
Among them you will find hose perfectly suited to 
your particular needs. Have our engineering depart 


ment advise with you. Without obligation, of course. 
: 7 


Me 


United States Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods Division 


m new passenger added no note of 
Julness to the gloom. To Delbart’s 
t lance he presented himself merely as 
wer sheathed in dripping oilskins and 
jJering the usual roll of blankets. Yet 
gure was not that of a toiler: there 
, hint of corpulence and of flaccid 
ses beneath the clinging garments. 
se1an’s sullenness of demeanor and un- 
ea ness of gait told of a long spell of hard 


sneered ‘ Delbart, 


‘graft. Pah! There’s an easier way 
fian that.” 

> boat plowed on; and still it rained. 
dirt stood on the deck alone. He took 
grage satisfaction in holding himself 
@; it gave him the full measure of his 
‘at isolation, of the wretchedness of 
jailure. Lights, lights—he wanted 
4), and more lights! He craved all the 
Jurmoil round of the alternate battle 
ss and the chase of pleasure. Crowds, 
fé cabarets, theaters, action—he wanted 


ern, from some unshuttered cabin 
now, 2 light cast its trembling threads 
isthe misty warp of slanting raindrops. 
tved only to deepen the surrounding 
mess. Curse the time—the place! 
2 was nothing to do but reflect. 
om the forward deck a shadowy figure 
ingly approached—the unsteady fig- 
if the new passenger. Delbart could 
‘the rustling and scraping of his oilskin 
ents. At the purser’s door he halted. 
e was no light within; but, without 
‘king, he roughly tried the door. It 
docked. Muttering angrily, he went 
. The purser’s window was softly 
ved from within. 
ice more the boat’s siren sounded a 
jing. Thinking back over the calls made 
he northward journey, Delbart con- 
2d they must be near the mouth.of the 
—he had forgotten its name where the 
\ishman had been met by his brother. 
ewhere ahead a light flickered rouee 
e 


obscuring rain. It came nearer. 
's engines reversed, became still. 
uaunch ahoy!’’ sounded hoarsely from 
ridge. 

Right-o!’’ came the answering hail out 
he darkness. “‘I’ll come alongside.” 
»nce the exhaust of the launch sent up 
der sputtering. 

he voice from the launch had a familiar 
mee. That lilt? That inflection? Of 
nen, it was Launcelot! His voice rose 
m, answering a rumble from the bridge: 
No passenger, captain; only a bit of 
inage, don’t you know! Got mixed up 
ehow with my own traps. Know what 
ean? It’s always happening with lug- 
3, Careless beggars, portersare; always 
ng you the other chap’s belongings. 
y nuisance, I call it!” 

feantime a rubber-coated deck hand, 
ying an order, had lowered a rope over 
rail and was standing by to haul it up. 
Right-o, my man!” came from below. 
aul away! My apologies, captain, to 
chap it belongs to when you find him. 
y hard luck, I call it, to go a week 
10ut your toothbrush—eh, what?” 
land over hand the man at the rail 
led up the rope. At its end an ordinary 
zh dunnage bag appeared. 

All mine!” hailed the man. 

Right you are!” came the answer. 
ope I haven’t too jolly well inconven- 
ed the chap. Jolly fine weather, cap- 
i— what?” 


AIS 


Bony must be afforded for him to 
it. 

Modern labor is very irksome where it 
f a repetitive kind. It hardly calls out 
best in any man. And the more irk- 
ie the work the poorer the wage; this is 
often the rule. Now I do not know 
‘ther we are any wiser than anybody 
or have a better selection of men. I 
1k we are about the average. But we 
e never had a strike. This is due to a 
cy. We have a round table for the dis- 
sion by all concerned of every possible 
stion that arises and interests our em- 
yees. If they have any matter that 
ns important to them that is enough 
ranty forusthatitisimportant. | 
We do not live by bread alone; this is 
| often enough, but we do not take it 
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His further speech was drowned by the 
vessel’s siren. The engines took up again 
their rumbling ground bass. Farther and 
fainter the light of the launch flickered 
through the deepening veil of slanting 
raindrops. 

““Where’s the purser?” It, was the cap- 
tain’s voice, sharp with irritation at a delay 
so plainly due to carelessness. ‘‘Take that 
bag to him at once!”’ 

The man took the bag to the purser’s 
door and knocked. There was still no light 
within, but the knock brought a cautious 
opening of the door. A hand reached out 
and took the bag. 

““FHle’s sure one case of funk, that purser!’’ 
thought Delbart contemptuously, and dis- 
missed the matter from his mind. 

He was still too preoccupied with his 
own physical and mental misery to pursue 
any mystery unconnected with his own 
affair. Tired from his long airing, he re- 
turned to his room. 

From the doze into which he presently 
fell he was wakened by the noise of a crash- 
ing blow—the blow of some heavy imple- 
ment against splintering wood. A scream 
of terror followed. Then came a single 
shot, as of a revolver. Sounds of running, 
the shuffling of feet and a confusion of 
voices followed. 

Delbart lacked neither courage nor curi- 
osity, but caution held him within his 
room. To witness some violence, to be 
detained to give evidence, would be incon- 
venient. He switched off his light and 
stationed himself at a cautious opening 
of his door. 

The sounds came from a point only a 
little forward of his own room. A light 
switched on and through an open door— 
the purser’s door—shone on a group of 
men—passengers and crew intermingled— 
who crowded and jostled each other, trying 
to peer into the room. Swiftly Delbart 
attached himself to the edge of the crowd. 

““Make way, men! Stand back! What’s 
the trouble here?” 

The captain’s burly form shouldered its 
way through the crowd until it blocked 
the doorway. A startled ejaculation fol- 
lowed. 

For a full minute Delbart heard only the 
vague murmuring of the mystified crowd— 
the exclamations, the questions, the vague 
replies; then, above the confused hum, 
the captain’s tones, distinct, awed: 

“The man is dead!” 

The words decided Delbart. If murder 
had been done he must know nothing—or 
seem to know nothing—of it. He slipped 
back unnoticed to his room. 

An hour later came the tap of Higgs on 
his door. The man’s usual pallor had-now 
a sickly hue. 

“Kep’n’s cawmpliments, sir; but could 
’e see yer arf a minute in the purser’s 
room, sir?” 

““What was all the row, chevalier?”’ 

“Murder, sir. Haven ’elp us, a passen- 
ger’s been murdered!” 

The captain’s summons, whatever its 
import, was far from welcome to Delbart; 
yet he did not dare to disregard it. He 
found that sorely tried officer seated in the 
armchair before the purser’s desk. A serge- 
clad petty officer effaced himself near the 
door. The purser himself, a despairing 
figure, sat limply on the edge of his bunk. 
His wrists were in irons. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Boylston,’ apologized 
the captain, with a touch of formality, 
“especially as you are not well, to have to 
trouble you again with the affairs of this 
vessel; but Purser Tenney wishes to make 
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a statement, which I think ought to have 
a hearer outside of the ship’s company. I 
have sent for you, of all the passengers, 
because you have a personal concern with 
it—to you it will be in the nature of an 
apology; and I think an apology is due 
you. 

He glanced toward the purser, over 
whose frame ran a convulsive shudder. 
The captain gave him time. 

“You should know, first,’’ he continued, 
“that a passenger has been shot to death 
in this room; that Mr. Tenney, here, fired 
the fatal shot—fired it in self-defense, he 
claims and I believe, and as that splintered 
door and this capstan bar attest. Now, 
Mr. Tenney ——” 

_“Tt’s as the captain says.” The purser 
did not look up; his voice was little more 
than a whisper. “It was self-defense. If 
ever a man shot to save himself, I did. I 
had to do it! He was a desperate man. 
He was no man; he was a devil!” 

The purser’s voice had suddenly risen. 

“Calmly, Mr. Tenney; calmly,’ warned 
the captain. ‘‘ Keep hold of yourself, man.” 

Like one under hypnotic influence, the 
unstrung man responded. 

“He had made threats—many threats; 
and God knows he meant them. He swore 
he would get meif I failed him; andI—I had 


failed him. Worse than that, he thought I” 


had double-crossed him. I hadn’t; but he 
was not the kind you could explain things 
to. I had it figured all along that he would 
be at Kitsalis, waiting to do for me. He 
was there when we called on the up trip. 
My hope was that he had returned by the 
P. C. Navigation Company’s boat. If not, 
he had waited for nothing but to get me.” 

All this did not interest Delbart. It had 
none of the personal concern for him the 
captain had promised; it nowhere ap- 
proached the apology he had been led to 
expect. It was merely the purser’s troubles. 
He wanted neither. the story nor the apol- 
ogy; yet he had to listen. With every 
faculty on the alert, he did listen. He 
himself was not out of danger. This might 
be some cunning trap they were baiting 
for him. He must be on his guard. 

“I saw him come on board.” It was the 
purser, continuing. ‘‘He was drunk—that 
still demon drunk of his. Five days he had 
been at it, waiting and drinking and work- 
ing himself up. I locked myself in this 
room. Soon he tried the door; but I did 
not dare to open it. Later he came again. 
I knew he would. I was waiting for him. 
He smashed the door in with that bar and 
would have brained me with it. I fired. I 
had to!” 

The captain voiced his own bewilder- 
ment: 

“But this man, Mr. Tenney, seems to 
have been a laborer, a bushwhacker, a 
roustabout. What could he have against 
you? How could you know a man like 
that?” ; 

“He was no laborer. He was a crook. I 
had not seen him in years till a couple of 
months ago. Then he came to see me— 
here—one night.’”’ He shuddered. “I 
should have killed him then! He had learned 
all about this pay-roll money. He wanted 
me to take it.” 

“Wanted you to take it?” Clearly this 
was beyond the captain’s comprehension. 

“As a matter of fact,’’ went on the 
purser dully, ‘‘I did take it.” 

“ce No!” 

Beyond the power of speech, the captain 
fixed on his subordinate a stare in- which 
all grimness had given place to a sort of 
staggered faith in his kind. 


(Continued from Page 8) 


home with us. We once started our works 
at sixin the morning. Before the men could 
get a good sleep they had to rise from bed 
and scurry off to work. We are not early 
risers in this country, as are the Americans. 
So we had much bad time keeping and no 
end of irritation. The men, many of them, 
did not come in until they had their break- 
fast. We tried starting a half hour later, 
but that made no difference. Then we 
started at seven-twenty-five, and omitted 
the break at nine o’clock. The scheme 
nearly fell down because of the opposition 
of the men. Before long, however, the 
scheme succeeded, all hands agreeing that 
it was on the right lines. Our mistake was 
in not going over the whole situation with 
the men and letting their judgment and 
knowledge settle the thing. To-day our 


late start attracts many workers to our 
firm. 

“Our clerks and salaried people have va- 
cations with pay. I shall never be satisfied 
until every laborer may take his vacation 
with pay. The cost is not the main consid- 
eration. We cannot balance dollars or 
pounds against the health and well-being 
of men and women. Hope is the great stim- 
ulus. We want our working force to find 
scope for their ambitions. They are entitled 
to a high standard of living. We claim it 
for ourselves, do we not? 

“Our plants cover one hundred and fifty 
acres. The famous River Don, mentioned 
by Chaucer, is near by. In the sixteenth 
century apprentices working in Sheffield 
struck because they were fed on its salmon 
every day. They surely had the right to 
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“Tt was no plan of mine. He did all that. 
He knew too well the fix I was in—knew I 
wanted money. My son God! Let’s 
not go into that. I had to have money— 
five thousand at least. He knew Frank’s 
position; knew he couldn’t go on much 
longer. He kept urging me, hounding me, 
driving me. Once he even traveled on the 
boat so as to keep at me. There was no 
getting away from him. His plan looked 
good. It couldn’t help going through. 

, ““My part was to inclose the money sack 
in an ordinary roustabout’s dunnage bag, 
with his assumed name stenciled on it, and 
slip it to him along with the goods con- 
signed to Kitsalis. He was to return with 
it, next day, by the P. C. boat. Ten thou- 
sand was to be my share—five thousand to 
me, five thousand to clear my boy; the 
rest was to be his. He threatened to kill 
me if I failed him. He didn’t trust me— 
thought I hadn’t the nerve to go through 
with it; and he threatened me. He meant 
every word. At his best, when sober, he 
was a desperado; in liquor he was a devil. 

“T put my part of the plan through. 
I left the money on the forward deck, along 
with the other goods the mate was getting 
ready for Kitsalis. I had to get it there 
early, to seem careless with it, to attract 
no attention to it. That’s how that fussy 
English officer managed to get it mixed 
with his own things in the confusion of 
transferring them to his brother’s launch. 
You, captain, already know how he re- 
turned the bag this evening, unopened. 
It’s in the safe now.” 

ce Huh!”’ 4 

In his one short bark of sardonic laugh- 
ter Delbart vented his disgust. The feeble- 
ness, the folly of it! A grown man had 
possessed the bag for a week, yet had 
lacked the curiosity or the energy, or the 
nerve, to see what it contained! Thinking 
it valueless to anyone except some un- 
known laborer, he had yet come thirty miles 
through rain and darkness to restore it. 
The idiot! 

The purser went on, droningly now: 

“Of course I did not intend to announce 
the loss myself. I intended them to dis- 
cover that at Okaloola. It was part of the 
plan to put a substitute sack, filled with 
rubbish done up to resemble packets of 
bills and coins, in the safe. This disap- 
peared without a trace. Before God I do 
not know who took it! 

“‘T. knew at Kitsalis that the money had 
gone astray; but to confess then would 
have been to accuse myself. Only when the 
substitute bag was taken did it seem the 
best course to make known my loss. It 
gave me some hope of shifting the blame 
to other shoulders. 

“But always—always, there was the pic- 
ture of that desperado at Kitsalis, drinking 
himself into his murderous frenzy and 
waiting for me to return. The hourly 
terror of it was worse than—worse than 
anything they can do to me now.” 


Once ashore in Seacoma, Delbart hailed 
a taxi. 

““When’s the next train East?” he de- 
manded. 

- “There’s one leaying in eight minutes; 
ut SE 

“Ten dollars if I catch it. 

“Tt leaves me stony,” he reflected as he 
jounced on the cushions of the speeding 
vehicle, ‘‘but I’ve got my return ticket; 
and always’’—he barked the single explo- 
sive aspirate of his sardonic laugh—“‘al- 
ways there’s loose change for light fingers. 
Class, eh? Delbart the dip! Huh!” 
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some variety. As I view the industrial fu- 
ture of my country I believe we are in for 
the abolition of squalor, misery and bad 
conditions. 

“Our people, who have saved the coun- 
try and helped in no small way to save 
the world, are entitled to contentment, 
good pay, decent homes with gardens, and 
an education for their children to enable 
them to fit themselves for the life which ap- 
peals to them most, and to make fine men 
and women of them. 

“These are not the visions of a dreamer. 
Out of the ashes of the war we want to raise 
something worth while. War has given us 
many new problems, but we are tackling 
them in the proper spirit. I do not mean to 
wait until the shadow of the grave falls 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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Rosa Ponselle 
Is Newest 
Columbia Star 


The greatest dramatic 
soprano in the world 
has made a Columbia 
Record of her supreme 
Metropolitan Opera fj 
triumph, “‘La Verging,/ 
Degli Angeli’? (May / 
Angels Guard Thee). 
Her impassioned notes 
sound as pure and sweet 
as the angels of which 
she sings. 


49558—$1.50 


Oscar Seagle 
and 


‘Dear Old Pal’ © 


The splendid baritone 
of Oscar Seagle grips 
your heart in this song 
of fellowship, faith and 
constancy. Its yearn- 
ing harmony makes 
you yearn foryour own 
old pals. On the back, 
““The Magic of Your 
Eyes,’’ also sung by 


\ this great pupil of Jean 


\\ de Reszke. 
A-2684—$1.00 


A Mardones 
Triumph Is 
“Toreador 


With his basso voice 
of immense sonor- 
ity and volume, 
Mardones records 
for you the pageantry N 
and glamor of the 
bull-ring, the superb 
arrogance of the tor- 
eador. On the back, 
’ Verdi’s ““Ernani, In- 
felice e Tuo Cre- 
devi.”’ 


A-6095—$1.50 
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New April Numbers of 


Today’s Music 
Today 


The newest, brightest stars of the 
musical firmament; the latest, big- 
gest hits from songland; the most 
popular up-to-the-moment dance 
melodies—all are yours on Columbia 
Records every month. For April: 


49560 
Good-bye! . . . « « « Rosa Ponselle ; 12-in. 
$1.50 


Madame Butterfly (Selections) Part1) 4 ¢994 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 12-in 
Madame Butterfly (Selections) Part II $1 50 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra y 


Grenadiers of Sardinia—March ) A-2685 
Italian Grenadiers Band 10-in. 
Hymn of Mameli Italian Grenadiers Band} 85c 


Memories of Easter PartI Marie ) A-2693 
Morrisey and Columbia Stellar Quartette 10-in 
Memories of Easter Part II Marie 85c 


Morrisey and Columbia Stellar Quartette 


On the Road to Calais, from “‘Sinbad’? _) ‘A-2690 
Al Jolson 10-in 

It’s Never Too Late to Be Sorry 85c 

Sterling Trio 


Come On, Papa . . Avon Comedy Four A-2692 

Oh, What a Time for the Girlies When 10-in 
the Boys Come Marching Home 85 

Avon Comedy Four 


Baby’s Prayer Will Soon Be Answered A-2691 
Henry Burr 10-in 
I’m Glad I Can Make You Cry 85c 


Lewis James 


Where the Silvery Colorado Wends A-2683 
Its Way . . . . ~ Charles Harrison 10-4 
In the Evening by the Moonlight B5e 

Columbia Stellar Quartette J 


Lady of the Lake—Contra Dance 7} 
Prince’s Orchestra 

Introducing: 1—Turkey in the Straw; 2— 
McLeod’s Reel; 3—Arkansas Traveler; A-6067 
4—McDonald’s Reel; 5—Fisher’s Horn- 


12-in. 
piper. 
Hull’s Victory—Contra Dance $1.25 
Prince’s Orchestra 
Introducing: 1— Lady Walpole’s Reel; 
2—Opera Reel; 3—Speed the Plow. J 
Kentucky Dreams —Waltz A-6092 
Yerkes Jazarimba Orchestra 12-in 
The Girl Behind the Gun—Waltz $1 25 
Yerkes Jazarimba Orchestra 7 


Madelon (I’ll Be True to the Whole | 
Regiment) Medley One-step 
Columbia Band and Peerless Quartette 
Introducing: 2—Comprenez-yous Papa; A-6096 
3—Cotton Hollow Harmony. . 
In the Land of Beginning Again — $1.25 
Medley Fox-trot . . Columbia Band , 
Introducing: 2—Some Lonesome Night; 
3—Take Me Back to That Rose Covered 
Shack. J 


Tambourin Chinois . . Sascha Jacobsen } A-6093 
Samuel Chotzinoff at the piano 
Thais—Meditation . . Sascha Jacobsen $1 50 
Samuel Chotzinoff at the piano } - 


It’s Worth While Waiting for Someone ) 


Worth While, from “Little Simplicity.” A-2689 
Campbell and Burr 10-in. 
Down the Lane and Home Again 85c 
Samuel Ash 
Moonlight in the Greenwood E-4163 
Royal Serbian Tambouritza Orchestra 10-in. 
Jugo-Slav Mazurka Gypsy Orchestra) 85c 


The Nightingale Waltz Gypsy Orchestra a sae 


A La Soisson Waltz Gypsy Orchestra | ‘geo 


Columbia Records are made 
in all languages 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 
10th and 20th of Every Month 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 
New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E.C3 


March 22, 19 


* NORA BAYES 
mV. asks | 
_ “How You Gonna? 


Our Nora, mimicking 
the rollicking rube, in- 
quires: ‘“How You Gonna 
Keep ’Em Down on the 
-Farm—away from harm 
—after they’ve seen Paree?” 
Other side, ‘When Yankee 
Doodle Sails Upon the 
Good Ship Home Sweet 
Home.’’ 


A-2687—85c 


“Your Boy Is -s(3gm 
On The a 
Coal Pile Now ~ 2x 


Perfectly content to work 
on the coal pile to get a 
chance to sail for dear old 
France is this patriotic 
young naval recruit. You'll 
laugh —and sympathize. 
On the vubacks,Laokie 
What My Boy Got in 


France.’ = " 
A-2688—85c & 


_ “Singapore~-a 
‘||, Fox-Trot From 
-. Harem-land 


The syncopation of 
this jolly medley gets 
into your head as well 


(| ! i Nn 


as your heels. The — 
beat of it, the bells, — 
the horns, the sus- 

tained melody sweep 
you along in a whirl- 
wind dance. On the — 


back, ‘‘ Out of the 
East.”’ 
A-2686—85c ‘ 

© 
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In getting back to a peace-time basis every industry, large or 
small, can obtain valuable engineering assistance from the 


General Electric 


Look for this— 


the mark of leadership 
in electrical development 
and manufacture 


AD EO SE eo 


Back to Cits”’Again ! 


how electric power helped an industry ‘about face” twice in the same year 


Company 


O equip and keep an army of four million in 
clothes was the task set for the textile in- 
dustry. No notice to get ready was given; no time 
to prepare— just orders to doit, and do it quickly. 


Then, the armistice—from a clear sky the signal 
to get ready for demobilization—to get back to 
making ‘‘cits.” 


Only those close to the men responsible for pro- 
duction know how the textile mills passed through 
these two crises. Wires hummed with ‘Help 
us all you can” and the quick answer came, 
‘Count on us to the limit.” 


Mill power specialists of the General Electric 
Company jumped off trains in town after town. 
And G-E engineering and manufacturing facilities 
were placed at the disposal of the mills facing the 
task. During those trying days a G-E Specialist 


= 


was “the man of the hour,” and it is a matter of 
record that electric power solved many a knotty 
production problem. 


In the cotton, woolen, and worsted mills through- 
out the country, 75% of the electric power used 
passes through G-E Motors. The largest mill 
building in the world (The Wood Worsted Mill 
of the American Woolen Company, at Lawrence, 
Mass.) is equipped with General Electric Motors 
supplying 16,000 horsepower. G-E Motors also 
predominate in the great workshops of America’s 
clothing manufacturers. 


These accomplishments in the textile field are an 
example of how the General Electric Company 
serves American industry. Its great manufactur- 
ing plants, its corps of engineers, its power spe- 
cialists—never further away than a few hours’ 
ride—are at the service of every manufacturer. 
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Permanently Beautiful 


Just as Ivory Py-ra-lin comes to your boudoir, 
exquisitely beautiful, chaste and dainty, so will it 
always remain. It cannot tarnish and time only 
mellows its rich, ivory-like beauty. 


IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


(A Du Pont Product) 


(Nitin i 


especially in our Du Barry pattern is particularly attractive. 
Master craftsmen have fashioned in this exclusive style a 
veritable masterpiece. 


You will find Ivory Py-ra-lin at the shops of the better 
dealers, each genuine piece inconspicuously stamped with the 
mark of distinction “Ivory Py-ra-lin.” 


Booklet upon request. 


The Arlington Works 


Owned and Operated by 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
21 East 40th St., New York 


Canadian offices: Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


725 Broadway, New York 


Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in principal business centers 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, 
Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Acids, Alums, etc. Leather Substitutes: Fabrikoid 
Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: Ivory, Shell 
and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra- lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable Collars and Cuffs. Paints 
and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. Pigments and Colors in Oil: For Industrial 
Uses. Lithopone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, Lacquers, and Enamels: For In- 
dustrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 


For full information address: Advertising Division, E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Wilmington, Del. 
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Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural, and Sporting. 
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‘(Continued from Page 135) 
y I do my share and pay my debt to 
flow workers. They are the molders 
hr own destiny. I want to have the 
ge while I can yet be active to join 
jem in making industry a big oppor- 
{for all of us and for the nation.” 
like Mr. Balfour are the trustees of 
known as the Garton Foundation, 
has been specializing on the subject 
yistrial reconstruction. The secretary 
foundation has had ample oppor- 
1 to size up the situation, and this is 
2 views it: 


nd the rearrangement of the employ- 
siof several million men and women, 
‘ion workers and the like, will throw 


Tet I do not think there will be much 
ployment. Civil demands will take 
ace of war demands. The task will 
wher the right distribution than the 
ion of employment, the bringing to- 
, of the worker and the work. 

juch more serious in prospect is the 
ion in regard to wages. Unless a spe- 
fort is made the total national out- 
‘nd consequently the national income, 
ve smaller than before the war. Out 


he fact that discontent may be ag- 
ted by certain features in the general 
r of the nation. An effort so stupen- 
sas that made during the war is fol- 
s by sure reaction. Unless a fresh 
us follows there will come a dull and 
‘mg mood. Such moods incline to a 
ing down rather than a building up. 
zh most men, I believe, want to see 
| conditions restored as soon as pos- 
(no one can tell how many men are 
uted by the idea of continuing the use 
(ce to settle further problems of ours. 
has been overthrown in war will not 
be tolerated under another guise in 
(. The industrial order toward which 
ast work is one in which an evil spirit 
laced by codperation, equality, free- 
nd mutual aid. Industry is a phase 
) art of living together. Responsibility 

than authority will keep it sound.” 


. 


j 


, Problem of Human Nature 


ur industrial problem is at root one of 
in nature. The ill will that has poi- 
industrial relations in the past springs 
ge part from a failure of understand- 
t has been believed that industry was 
e of beggar-my-neighbor, a game in 
one side could gain only at the ex- 
of the other. The belief is as false 
is pernicious. There are divergent 
ssts between employers and employed, 
e, are enormously outweighed by the 
ts that are common to both. The 
f industry is not conflict but codpera- 
Secrecy is the father of much evil. 
parties to industry must lower their 
ses and come out courageously on to 
pen ground. 
‘he present demands of labor go far 
ad mere questions of wages or even 
;and working conditions. The official 
am of the Labor Party includes na- 
lization of land, railways, coal mines, 
ing, power station and the insurance 
ess, together with a large state con- 
Over prices, wages and profits. The 
movement proposes to set up in each 
try an autonomous government, and 
ank-and-file movement, which is rap- 
Towing in strength, proposes to do the 
for each shop. The real strength be- 
these programs is uncertain, but the 
st they indicate is a dominant factor 
e situation. The use of industrial or- 
ation to achieve certain ends was seen 
e seamen’s boycott, and in the pro- 
s one hears now and again for work- 
s and soldiers’ councils in this country. 
t is a common assumption that it is 


the propertied classes who have any- 


‘to lose in an outbreak of class warfare 
dustrial conflict, and the assumption 
itrue. The methods of conflict are 
effective for pulling down; they are 
ineffective and uncertain as means of 
ing up. Now the idea of partnership 
dustry does not mean that the func- 
of capital, management and labor 
or should be merged; that no useful 
can be played by the investor; or that 
hnical side of a business can be re- 
on expert control. 


THE SATURDAY 


“During the next few years we shall 
probably see British industry organize it- 
self for the purpose of raising both the 
standard of production and the standard of 
industrial life to a higher level.” 

Talk with any representative manufac- 
turer or business man in Great Britain and 
you will be struck by the common note as 
to what is ahead for industry. There is no 
depression, though quite apart from labor 
problems war has left a legacy of problems 
galore for them to face. Perhaps a truer 
picture of what has happened would be to 
say that, in the supreme effort which Brit- 
ain made, considerations of the future 
played almost no part. One keeps forever 
marveling at these unboastful, uncomplain- 
ing people. By dint of probing information 
dribbles out of industries abandoned, com- 
merce thrown overboard, all in order to 
keep up the flow of supplies to the Front, 
not to that of the British alone, but as un- 
reservedly to those of the Allies—French, 
Italian, Serbian, Belgian and American; 
especially the American. One business 
after another has been stripped bare to 
meet these needs. Markets long the pride 
of English export trade have been neglected. 
But there’s never a wail or a whimper. 


The British Cement Trade 


Locked up in the archives of the War 
Office, and in the bureaus which have had 
in charge the nerve-straining business of 
rationing the country’s factory product 
between demands at home and those at the 
Front, are records, as yet unpublished, of 
how British employers played their part in 
the war. Take the cement business as one 
example. Inroads made upon skilled labor 
by recruiting, difficulty in getting new ma- 
chinery or repairs made to old machinery, 
hit the cement industry in the United 
Kingdom a serious blow. But at the same 
time demands for war purposes were enor- 
mous; fortifications, gun emplacements, 
hospitals, munition factories—all had to 
have their share. 

Then the United States came into the 
war. When our armies appeared big de- 
mands came for cement in the construction 
of hospitals, camps and gun emplacements 
in France. To meet these the export of 
cement was absolutely shut down, Re 
member that the United Kingdom had an 
important export trade in cement, its chief 
markets being India and South America. 
Owing to the absence of supplies from Bel- 
gium and Germany theexport price jumped. 
The profit in export of cement promised to 
be enormous. English manufacturers saw 
the growing competition of the United 
States in South America. Certain English 
brands of cement had a good footing in 
South America; manufacturers could see 
their market slipping away from them. In 
spite of this situation English manufactur- 
ers and merchants most loyally helped in 
the restrictions imposed upon them. 

“Our American and our other Allies 
wanted it; we'll think about our market 
presently”; this is how they put it to you. 

’ After the signing of the armistice ce- 
ment manufacturers sought to recapture 
their export markets. It was pointed out 
to them, however, that the ravages of 
war remained, even though hostilities had 
ceased, and that it was in the interests of 
the country that supplies should be held 
for rebuilding purposes. So, though re- 
strictions on the sale of cement within the 
United Kingdom have been removed, the 
government still retains control over ex- 
port. Only a very small quantity, com- 
pared with the pre-war figures, is permitted 
to leave the country. Of course the manu- 
facturers feel the loss of their overseas 
trade, but they are standing by—devotion 


‘to their country, as always, the first con- 


sideration. 

Take thejtin-plate industry, for another 
illustration. Tin plate is one of the im- 
portant weapons of warfare; on it the 
feeding of armies depends. The soldier’s 
rations in nearly every form are packed in 
this metal. Conditions under which this 
war has been fought forced the use of 
quantities of cold rations, which of neces- 
sity have to be packed in tin plate; in a 
region like Italy or Saloniki, troops had to 
remain for weeks on the peaks or sides of 
mountains, far removed from their base, 
almost out of touch with transport.’ 

Very early in the war an acute shortage 
of tin plate made itself felt. Apart from its 
uses in the packing of foodstuffs it is an 
indispensable element in munitions. Lack 
of freight facilities further cut down the 
supplies of tin. Then demands for steel for 
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guns, shell and other supplies made it 
necessary to ration the quantity of steel 
available for the tin-plate industry. France, 
Italy, Serbia and Belgium were largely 
dependent upon British supplies, and allo- 
cations of tin plate had to be made by the 
British Government to the Allied govern- 
ments. The shortage within the United 
Kingdom became so acute that the use of 
tin plate for every nonessential purpose had 
to be curtailed or altogether abolished. 

_ The effect upon the tin-box making 
industry was almost disastrous. 

Finally, the tin-plate manufacturers had 
to sacrifice their export trade. British 
tin plate has always been in great demand 
throughout the world. Enormous quanti- 
ties were exported before the war to South 
America for the use of the packing indus- 
try. The loyal codperation not only of the 


manufacturers but dlso of the tin-box’ 


makers answered the call of the govern- 
ment. Every attempt was made to salvage 
old tin plate; and large quantities of old 
cans and tin linings have been brought 
back from various theaters of war and dis- 
tributed to the factories in the United 
Kingdom in order to keep them going as 
well as circumstances would allow. But 
British industry went in for winning the 
war; problems of trade and markets were 
adjourned for its duration. 

The head of probably the largest rubber 
works in the Old World, who is alsoa leading 
figure in an association of manufacturers 
representing two billion dollars of capital, 
looks forward to a program on national 
scale for improvement in the neglected 
physical surroundings of the workers. He 
believes that something practical and last- 
ing will come from the spirit of teamwork 
stirring in Great Britain. 

“Tt is not too much to hope,” he said, 
“that disappearance of antagonisms will be 
one of the results of the loyal comradeship 
of all classes during the past four years. 
Coéperation must be the watchword; on 
the one side the employer must be prepared 
to pay good and adequate wages for good 
work. He must also be prepared to remove 
from the minds of workmen the dread of 
what has hitherto been the consequences of 
unemployment and sickness. It must be 
recognized that very often the worker finds 
himself on the unemployed market through 
no fault of his own. 


ployed to prove to each other that the 
mutual suspicions of the past are no longer 
justified. In all probability the state will 
demand a definite percentage on an equi- 
table basis of profits made in industry. If so, 
this must not be used as a means of restrict- 
ing the fullest possible production. Both 
employers and employed must bear in 
mind that full production, in addition to 
benefiting themselves directly, will bring 
indirect benefit inasmuch as it will contrib- 
ute to the general well-being of the state.”’ 


Intelligent Interest 


“Every facility should be given to insure 
the intelligent interest of the workers in 
every phase of the industry in which they 
are concerned. They should .be educated 
on questions such as the supply of raw 
material, its production and purchase, the 
selling and marketing of goods, and in short 
all commercial operations that affect the 
work in which they are engaged. This 
should be one of the results of the recent 
establishment of industrial councils under 
the Whitley scheme. 

“The question uppermost in the minds 
of all in Britain to-day, be they directors, 
managers or clerks in the countinghouse, 
machine minders in the shop or sweepers in 
the yard, is whether, now that the Germans 
are beaten, there shall be peace or war in 
industry. 

“There are people, and many of them, 
who say that industrial strife is unthink- 
able. These people point to the united 
front which employer, work men and women 
presented to the common enemy all these 
past weary four years; to the officers in 
the trenches saving the lives of their men 
and the men dying for their officers; to 
the women of society entering munition 
works and laboring at bench and machine 
side by side with the girls from the unfavored 
quarters; and the workwomen leaving all 
sorts of places for the manufacture of shell. 
Europe could not have held out without 
Britain, nor America have come over in 
time, and Britain’s strength was thestrength 
of all, not a part, of her sons and daughters. 

“Nevertheless, now that the purpose 
for which this unity came into being is 


| ishers; 
“Tt is up to both employers and em- | 
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accomplished, it is in the balance whether, 
as far as industry is concerned, the truce to 
internal war will not be broken and the 
old, old struggle of capital and labor be 
renewed on a vaster scale than ever before. 

“The reasons are not far to seek. First, 
everyone has been at strain during the war. 
Business has been hard. Work in yard and 
shop and office has been very hard. Nerves 
all round have been on edge, not for weeks 
or months, but for years. You in America 
know better than most people what that 
means—for you are the hardest and most 
concentrated workers in the world. Then, 
think of the anxiety and suffering of lit- 
erally millions of our workers— whether 
managers or staff—with their loved ones 
away in trench or on the sea or, worst of 
all, in German or Turkish hands. 

“Can you wonder if, now that the strain 
relaxes, we over here, after the first great 
sigh of relief and thankfulness and triumph, 
feel irritable and uneasy and inclined to 
turn to the consideration of personal 
matters in the spirit of overtired people 
who, having nursed their sick back to life, 
now when they need rest find that they 
must work harder than ever to get enough 
to live on and pay the doctor’s bill? 

“That is the condition of industrial folk 
all round in this country, and no doubt in 
others. Then, everything has been topsy- 
turvy. No employer has been able to call 
his works his own, while workpeople on their 
side in hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions, of cases have had to leave home 
and work under most uncomfortable and 
artificial conditions, to say the least of it, 
without any holiday to speak of and with- 


out any family life.” 


Outworn Notions 


“Now on top of all this we have to handle 
the demobilization of sailors and soldiers, 
some five millions; and of munition workers, 
three millions; and to adjust every kind of 
war process in industry to peace conditions. 
If all these circumstances are reviewed I do 
not think this nation, with all its faults, 
should be too hardly judged if, now that it 
has to set its affairs in order, it kicks up a 
certain amount of dust in the process. 

“That dust will be raised is certain. We 
are an awkward-tempered crowd, we Brit- 
and all of us, whether English, 
Scotch or Irish—or, as most of us are, a 
blend of all three—take kindly to a good 
square row among ourselves at times, as 
ducks to water. But there are rows and 
rows, and there is all the difference in the 
world between a ‘dust up’ between men 
who beneath the surface are comrades, and 
men who, though smooth when they meet, 
keep knives in their boots. 

“There are in every trade employers and 
profiteers ready and eager to exploit labor 
and grind the faces of the poor. But they 
will not be able, these people, to upset the 
life and destroy the balance of the nation 
which has achieved what Britain has 
achieved in the mighty struggle we have 
won. 

“T have been in Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, in Sheffield, in Liverpool, in 
Cardiff and in Newcastle, and in almost 
every other center where the lifeblood of 
our industries runs. And everywhere I 
have found that the moment a straight 
appeal for fair play and comradeship is put 
to any meeting of workmen and employers 
by trusted leaders on each side there comes 
a response that crushes to pulp the storm- 
ing and shrieking of those who would 
destroy.” 

Never before the present time have so 
many big business men given such sober, 
persevering and unprejudiced thought to 
industrial problems. Before the war you 
would have had to do some running round 
to get a line on what might be called the 
viewpoint of industry. There was a view- 
point, of course, if that is the word for an 
utter lack of understanding on the part of 
the average employer of forces working in 
the field of industrial relations and man- 
agement. Tradition and outworn notions 
about the place of labor bandaged the eyes 
and clouded the thinking of the everyday 


_ executive. 


Labor, on the other hand, had its view- 
point and its program, unmistakably, for 
years back. The war only accentuated the 
outline and the detail of that program. 
There was no mistaking what workmen 
wanted; they had their case in good shape. 

The employer had other things on his 
mind than concern with bothersome labor 
questions; besides, it was the chore of some 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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The 
Fighting Battery 


for your car 


is ready for you At The Sign of 
the Gould Dealer. If you could 
not get one last year, it was because 
the Army and Navy came first. 
Plant facilities doubled during the 
war means we can now fully supply 
all our dealers. 


| BATTE 
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TRADE MARK 


PLATE S‘ 


A storage battery’s plates are 
its reservoirs of power. All the 
rest is incidental to the operation 
of the plates and subject to their 
life. 

Dreadnaught Plates are based 
on an exclusive Gould formula, 
perfected .11 years ago and never 


There’s a Gould Battery 


Built For Your Car 


successfully imitated. Their 
unique and invaluable character- 
istic is a super-hard “‘active 
material.”” The resultant gain in 
ruggedness and tenacious resist- 
ance to disintegration is the fun- 
damental fact on which Gould 
Quality rests. 


Gould Storage Battery Co. 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York. 


March 22,15 


F YOU are one of the million motorists who will need a ne 
starting-lighting battery this spring, which shall yc 
buy? Some will serve you better and longer and mo: 
economically than others. No two makes are alike. And unle 
you are the exception, a technically trained man, you hai 
just one basis for intelligent comparison. It is your judgme 
as to the relative yeni of the features wherein various ba 
teries differ. 


The Gould Battery, for example, has a distinct and fundamental 
different feature—Dreadnaught Plates. In all batteries, plates are t 
basic. They are the reservoirs of the electrical power. A different 
then, in structural detail is not comparable in importance to a diff 
ence, an improvement, in plates. 

The rugged power and tenacity of life of we Gould Battery are deriv 
from Dreadnaught Plates. They are made in the most complete stora 
battery plant in the country, by men whose quality-standard has f 
years been gauged to the rigid demands of-railroad and submarine bo 
batteries. 


This is worth remembering: no battery can be better than its plat 


There’s a Gould Servic 
Station Near Yo 


Plant: Depew, N. Y. 


J 
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You owe it to yourself and to the 
community to preserve intact that 
portion of the country’s wealth 


entrusted to your care. 


Will you do your part? The 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
is able and willing to help you. 

A well-organized and sound 
insurance company has two func- 


tions: 


1. To co-operate with its policy-holders 
so that they may avoid loss. 

2. To indemnify them for unavoidable 
losses. 

The ‘‘Hartford”’ gives both forms of service. 


It will co-operate by giving you expert 
advice on the following and other topics 


You, Mr. Property Owner, 
re responsible 
ior Americas appalling fire waste 


having to do with the avoidance or mini- 
mizing of loss. It will tell you 


1. How to build safely. 

2. How to guard against the dangers inherent 
to your business. 

3. How to arrange your plant so as to prevent 
serious interruption by a small fire. 

4. How to establish a system of care and main- 
tenance which will make for safety. j 

5. How to select and install the most suitable 
apparatus for promptly extinguishing fires if 
they occur. 


These suggestions will be supplemented by 
visits from engineers and inspectors who 
will help to maintain proper conditions. 
But the responsibility rests with you. 


AS TO INDEMNITY. The “‘Hartford”’ 
offers the guarantee of its reputation for 
commercial honor built up during 109 
years of faithful service. This guarantee 
is backed by assets of over $40,000,000. 

It solicits an opportunity to co-operate 
with property owners who realize their 
responsibility and are willing to enter into 
a mutually helpful relationship. 


Any agent or broker can get you a policy in the 


The Two Hartfords—the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Co.—write practically every 
form of insurance except life. 


HartrorpD Fire INsuRANCE Co. 
Hartrorp ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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REATER production demands em- 
phasize the need for permanent, 
practical factory floors. 


Wherever this need has been supplied 
with Kreolite Wood Block Floors they 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 
the world’s leading manufacturers due to 
their permanence and the ease with which 
they may be installed. 


Many plants have had Kreolite Wood 
Block Floors laid in the midst of full 
force production without confusion 
while the work continued without in- 
terruption. 

We have designed special re-surfacing 
blocks to be laid over worn floors wherever 
they furnished a solid foundation. Other 
types of Kreolite blocks are made to meet 
the needs of old and new factories both 
large and small. 

* * * 
REOLITE Block Floors offer life-long 
resistance to the hardest factory 
trucking. Thoroughly impregnating the 


carefully selected, well seasoned blocks 
with Kreolite Preservative Oil by our own 
patented process makes them proof against 
decay. 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Oey <p 


(ita HB 19” 
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Y our method of laying, only the tough 
end-grain of the wood is exposed. 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors actually 
“Outlast the factory” so great is their 
resistance to wear and tear. 


They cannot splinter, chip or crumble. 
When once laid your floor worries are 


ended. 


Every man in the factory appreciates 
the comfort, warmth and quietness of 
Kreolite Wood Block Floors. This acts 
as an aid to securing greater efficiency 
from employees. 


There is no substitute for Kreolite Wood 
Block Floors. No other material is nearly 
so permanent, resilient and quiet. 


+ * * 


HE Standard Oil Company is one of 

the big users of Kreolite Wood Block 
Floors. Their refinery at Whiting, Indiana, 
is the largest for the manufacture of gaso- 
line in the world. 


March 22, 


Kreolite Block Floors in World’s Largest Refinery | 


—15,525 sq. ft. used in Standard Oil Company’s Whiting, Indiana, Plant 


KREOLITE Block Floor covering 

15,525 square feet of floor space was 
installed under our supervision for this con- 
cern in the summer of 1917. 


The Standard Oil Company is also using 
Kreolite Wood Block Floors in other plants, 
notably in its machine shops, loading plat- 
forms and in the barrel-room at its new 
million dollar plant in Detroit, Michigan. 


* * * 


ET our technical men aid in solving 

your floor problems. Their services 

are at your disposal without obligation on 
your part. 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors are es- 
pecially adapted for use in machine shops, 
foundries, warehouses, loading platforms, 
area ways, roundhouses, paper mills, tan- 
neries, stables and garages. 


Our book on Kreolite Factory Floors 
contains pertinent and complete’ informa- 
tion for Construction Engineers, Architects, 
Industrial Executives and Contractors. It 
will be mailed gladly upon request. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto and other principal cities. 
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ate to worry about such matters. 
0 man is too big or too busy in the 
] organization to give time and 
otht to the human factors in the situa- 
‘and eager interest in these questions 
er necessarily indicates a weak head. 
fe best executive brains of industry 
ost in the present discussion of Brit- 
‘economic future there is warrant 
h for an attitude of hopefulness, at 
The example of those rare employers 
years ago defied tradition and insisted 
garding industry mainly as a human 
sition has borne fruit. But the larger 
- for the present spirit is due to the 
mee of a great experience in common 
ing and sacrifice. The men whose 
ructive abilities had built up the Em- 
, industries were not slow in catching 
ificant lessons of this experience; 
ins are now at the country’s dis- 
, as they have been throughout the 
ready to serve in the reconstruction. 
came to an end abruptly, as every- 
knows. It might be supposed that, 
the four years of agony over, business 
would make a rush upon the govern- 
,, clamor for the privileges war had 
‘t annihilated, and proclaim the instant 
mption of “business as usual.” There 
ison enough for starting up. But busi- 
smade no such rush nor set up much of 
clamor; and as for proclamations, the 
her is not much of a proclaimer. In- 
of scramble, from the morning of the 
stice to this very minute, the processes 
der, restraint and thoughtful planning 
operated and characterized the transi- 
Tom war to peace. And what is more 
e point, the first concern of every in- 
rial leader has been not with recapture 
vade but with making a fresh start, a 
3, start in the matter of industrial rela- 
D3. 
/man who has done as much as any one 
dual to build up the industries of 
ern England is giving practically all 
ne to this work. He is for doing away 
lay and procrastination. He main- 
that there is information enough at 
for a start in settling the relation of 
oyer and employed. 
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- Time to Do Something 


We have had investigations enough,” 
aid; ‘‘let us do something now. There 
nse enough on both sides to put behind 
some of the problems that have been 
issing industry. Our insularity, so 
n a stumbling block, may in this in- 
ice be our safeguard. As for immediate 
sures that can be taken to deal with the 
ation, it is clear that they must be pro- 
sive to an extent hitherto unparalleled, 
that the grievances of labor must be 
‘in the most generous spirit. There is 
e doubt that they have, many of them, 
ibstantial foundation in fact. Belief is 
e important than truth, and labor’s 
viction that it has not had a square deal 
not be shaken by any evidence which 
; likely can be adduced before a royal 
mission. 

If the sense of injury can be removed 
a generous pledges bill and by setting 
nachinery for the investigation of prof- 
ring and undue profits; if, further, 
r’s desire for increased control of its 
istrial life is generously met by rapid 
msion on the lines foreshadowed by the 
itley report; and if, on the one hand, on 
decasions labor is honestly and fairly 
and not left with a sense of having been 
1 for a purpose, and, on the other, is not 
ted like a troublesome and unruly 
olboy who has to be humored by his 
rs; if, in fact, labor is understood as 
ing come to manhood—there is every 
e that the difficulties of the transition 
od will be successfully met.”’ 

he president of the National Alliance 
Employer and Employed, Frederick 
h Jackson, spoke for this large organi- 
on when he said the other day that all 
| are now agreed that the industrial 
em of five years ago can never return. 
A new spirit is emerging out of our per- 
ities,” he said, ‘‘the national viewpoint 
ng the place of the sectional, and men 
in past days were as far apart as the 
S in their outlook and opinions are 
ng now to give a practical meaning to 
worn phrase, ‘community of interest.’ 
to the work of eliminating bureaucratic 
Tol as far as possible and of humanizing 
Jlems of industrial reconstruction that 
alliance has set its hand, with results 
are encouraging.” — 
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A concrete illustration of how this hu- 
manizing of industrial relations can be 
carried out is to be found in the Hans Ren- 
old Works at Manchester. But for talks 
I had with various employees in the plant I 
should have taken it for granted that much 
of what I had been told about this estab- 
lishment was by way of amiable rather than 
accurate information. In this plant you 
find a very detailed program of shop and 
management relationships, undertaken, as 
the executives are careful to inform you, 
merely as experiments. They are not 
afraid of experiments. The moving spirit 
of the concern, Charles Renold, son of the 
founder, who set his ideals to work at the 
same time with his mechanical inventions, 
is a Cornell graduate, who has the fixed 
conviction that industrial management is 
entering on a new stage. And because he 
has this notion and finds that opposition to 
it in the trade is disappearing he is hopeful 
for the nation’s industrial future. 

What he is after is to find out by actual 
trial how far under present conditions the 
necessary machinery can be set up within 
an industry for distributing the managerial 
load. If industrial life fails to satisfy the 
worker, he argues, even with advance in 
wages and reduction of hours, there must 
be still something left for a manager to do. 
The Renold Works use a large number of 
automatic machines. Apparently every 
improvement in the automatic workings of 
these machines deepens a resentment which 
the men felt but said little about, at least 
within hearing of the management; and 
Charles Renold was intelligent enough to 
sense this feeling or “‘atmosphere.”’ 


The Wrong and Easy Remedy 


The easy remedy of telling men who 
didn’t like becoming cogs in a machine to 
make way for those who did never entered 
his mind. He enjoyed the initiative, free- 
dom and interest that he found in his daily 
work, and he saw no reason why some of 
these benefits might not go even with work 
on automatic tools. There was no changing 
the machines of course, or the nature of 
the work. But there seemed to be oppor- 
tunities that might offer valuable compen- 
sations. And these opportunities lay in the 
direction of more democratic methods in 
conducting the business of production. 
There was “enough power and responsibil- 
ity to go round; the management need 
never miss a share going to the employee.” 

The joint-management scheme of the 
Renold plant is divided into two main sec- 
tions. In the first section are all those 
items that are accepted as within the un- 
questioned rights of the workers. In the 
first place, when men are members of out- 
side labor organizations there is need of 
some parallel agency within the plant to 
supervise agreements negotiated and handle 
the detail from the intimate shop, rather 
than from the outside, viewpoint. 

Now the way to act under a system of 
trade agreements is to begin at once making 
sure that the rates agreed on are actually 
received by all the individuals concerned; 
and furthermore, to make sure that rates 
and scales of wages apply fairly. Nor is 
this all. Every promise of advances in pay 
must be fulfilled. Hedging is nowhere so 
fatal as in industry. In the matter of piece 
rates, however set, whether by collective or 
individual agreement, the basis for each 
price must be such as to leave no doubt or 
suspicion in the employee’s mind. All the 
data must be placed where men may come 
freely to examine them. 

The management finds occasion from 
time to time to install a new machine or 


-introduce a change in process which is 


likely, for a time at least, to result in cut- 
ting down the number of men employed in 
that process. Here is work cut out for a 
shop or works committee to advise how the 
change may be brought about with the 
least hardship to the men. These changes, 
too, often require a new classification of the 
operatives, a new grading of the men on the 
pay roll. Conference is the obvious method 
for avoiding the countless disputes in all 
such innovations. 

Grievances are normal to every aggrega- 
tion of men. Where means are provided for 
airing them, checking any petty tyranny 
which they reveal, there is no reason for 
any bad feeling in the works; to the sensible 
manager every grievance freely spoken is a 
source of help. 

For all those questions which involve 
what may be called the social life of a fac- 
tory the Renold idea is to provide as much 
self-government as possible—such questions 
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as, for example, restriction of smoking, 
shop tidiness, cleaning and oiling of ma- 
chines, care of overalls, time-checking rules, 
pay days, use of lavatories, general be- 
havior, meal hours, holiday work, day and 
night shifts, safety work, medical examina- 
tion, washing accommodations, drinking- 
water supply, and a number more—all of 
them matters in which the employee has 
more interest to see properly carried out 
than even the management. 

“More important than any making 
over of the management machinery,” Mr. 
Renold said; ‘‘more important even than 
prompt remedying of specific grievances is 
the establishing of some degree of human 
touch and sympathy between management 
and men. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that the hopefulness of any experiment lies 
not in any machinery nor even in wideness 
of power of self-government by the workers, 
but in the degree to which touch and, if 
possible, friendliness can be established. 

“In any case of new rules or new de- 
velopments or new workshop policy there 
is always difficulty in getting the rank and 
file to know what the management is driv- 
ing at. The change may be all to the good; 
but the mere fact that it is new and not 
understood may lead to trouble. If wise 
use is made of committees of workers all 
such changes would be discussed, explained, 
and it is not extravagant to expect that 
these men would soon spread a correct 
version of the management’s intentions 
among their fellow workers. 

“Take the matter of promotions or ap- 
pointments of foremen. There is usually 
bad feeling and more. Extremists have 
urged that workmen should choose their 
own foremen by election. This may be- 
come possible when more experience in self- 
management is in the possession of the 
workers, but the present difficulty is that a 
number of parties and distinct problems are 
involved. A worker is naturally interested 
in the human qualities of the foreman, his 
sympathies, fairness or helpfulness. Other 
foremen size up the technical fitness of their 
new colleague. The manager expects skill in 
handling men and keeping up the produc- 
ing requirements of the plant. Each of 
these parties is looking for a different set of 
qualities. Yet it is worth while making an 
earnest attempt to reach a common under- 
standing through free discussion. 

“One thing more than any other, how- 
ever, is of practical help: The management 
must lay down a clear statement of the 
qualities deemed necessary for such a post. 
This done, everybody has an impersonal 
standard to go by. Another vital point: 
The extent to which management func- 
tions can be delegated or policies brought 
up for discussion with the men depends 
very largely on the degree of completeness 
with which the management itself is or- 
ganized. Where this is haphazard only 
autocratic control is possible. Therefore 
the better organized and more constitu- 
tional—in the sense of having known rules 
and procedures—the management is, the 
more possible it makes joint action.” 


The Zeppelin Issue 


Human nature is on the job at the 
Renold works; as it is pretty much every- 
where else. The Joint committees have 
had nuts to crack both easy and tough. 
The men of the tool-room shops handed in 
one day the following resolution: 

“Whilst agreeing through abnormal con- 
ditions to the introduction of women in the 
tool room we wish to record our objection 
to any woman being placed in any position 
of authority for discipline purposes.” The 
men explained that they felt they were 
‘giving a lot away in allowing women to 
invade their trade and strongly resented 
any woman coming into a position of 
authority.”” Thanks to the attitude of the 
women there was no further problem. 

What a peep behind the war curtain is a 
proposition like this, which the Renold, 
and many another management, has had 
to face: ‘‘ Payment for stoppage of work in 
case of Zeppelin raids.” 

A delegation representing the two hun- 
dred men of a certain shop waited on the 
joint committee with a proposal that the 
men should have full pay if they remained 
in the factory during air raids; or be 
allowed to go home without any record of 
absence: Think of the squabble, recrimina- 
tions and bad temper that questions of pay 
when work ceases through no fault of the 
men always give rise to. Many a bitter 
strike dates from such issues,hitting against 
the stone wall of a deadlock. 
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How did the Renold management and its 
committee system meet this situation? 
The answer was payment in full for the 
first hour after the stoppage and half pay 
thereafter for the men who stayed in the 
works, waiting to restart; ‘considering 
that the circumstances which bring about 
these stoppages were out of control of both 
the management and the men, and that the 
firm stood proportionately to lose more 
than the men, it is the opinion of the repre- 
sentatives that this is an equitable arrange- 
ment.’’ And note the further comment of 
the men’s committee: ‘Instruction to 
dissuading people from going home was 
justified because it generally happened that 
an early restart was possible, and the loss 
to both sides would be less than by sending 
people away immediately warning of a raid 
was given, and anyway it was generally 
recognized that it was safer to remain under 
cover, and it was only serving the enemy’s 
purpose to stop production more than 
need be.” 

British industry has ground for a hopeful 
view of the future so long as good sense 
remains the keystone of its management. 
The can’t-be-done school among employers 
is on the way to wholesale conversion. 
What has been already done, and done so 
well, leaves little excuse for the industrial 
laggard. No better friends of British 
industry exist than the mass of the rank 
and file. Given reasonable opportunity, as 
industrial leaders have begun to do, for 
satisfaction with industrial life and big 
resources in the way of team spirit, effi- 
ciency and sustained good work—the con- 
tribution of the working foree—may be 
added to the stock of Britain’s assets. 
Failing this there is certain risk of turning 
friend into foe, a hopeful attitude into one 
of antagonism, and of loading industry 
with burdens that it could never so little 
afford to carry as now. 


Mr. Selfridge’s Views 


Prominent employers say that if only 
their fellow employers desist from harking 
back to conditions that have gone for good 
the future may be made one of big promise. 
There will be problems without end, and 
many of them will concern industrial rela- 
tions, but this need not be disquieting. 
Industry has always had labor problems to 
face. There is now more general knowledge 
to face them with, and perhaps a truer 
appreciation on the part of both manage- 
ment and men of the essential dependence 
of each upon the other. 

I have been impressed by the utter 
absence of sentimentalism in expressions I 
have heard among employers as to what 
industrial relations in the near future are 
to be. This has seemed to me almost the 
promising fact and guaranty in the situa- 
tion. Cool judgment, instead of a mush of 
unworkable platitudes and benevolences, is 
being brought to bear on questions that call 
for the same headwork that serious engi- 
neering or organization problems demand. 
To say the least, all such questions are on a 
par so far as the tax on the best possible 
brain power is concerned. And on the 
question of sound relations in Britain’s 
workshops you will find first-rate brain 
power in action now. 

Mr. Gordon Selfridge needs as little 
introduction in the United States as he does 
in England. Holding the unique position 
of a very successful American merchant in 
the center of Britain’s retail trade he knows 
what the merchant and manufacturer as 
well as the bulk of the population here are 
thinking of, industrially speaking. 

“T think that much of the unrest has 
been due,” Mr. Selfridge said, “‘to the atti- 
tude of some employers. Trouble between 
labor and capital is frequently due to the 
employer; and in so many cases we dis- 
cover when the employer has grown from 
the ranks of labor he becomes autocratic, 
using just those elements which irritate 
and which give a desire to hit back. 

“Leaders among labor say that in addi- 
tion to good wages, and so on, the workers 
feel that as growing human beings and as 
citizens they ought to have more voice in 
the management. If I may be personal— 
in this business, where we have about five 
thousand employees, the discipline of the 
house is in the hands of a staff or employee 
council, which is an elected body and which 
is entirely independent of the working man- 
agement of the house, because the general 
good judgment of the staff council repre- 
senting the employees keeps it always in 
the center of the road. 

(Concluded on Page 147) 
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=} What Troy Trailers a are ee for 
Ni BETHLEHEM STEEL 
‘ COMPANY 


“We have been using Troy Trailers ° 
for about two years with very good success 


They have saved us considerable expense and we 
feel satisfied in giving them a good name 


Troy Trailers double and some- 
times triple the ‘‘pay”’ load. 


Facilitate loading and unloading 
Add practically nothing to tire and 
fuel expense. 


And remove the limitations of the 
“lonely” truck 

Reduce equipment investment per ton 

of capacity. 


Troy Trailers are made for motor-: 


trucks— made with every considera- 
tion. of engine, frame, truck struc- 
Utilize ““draw-bar pull’ that otherwise ture, connection, load, road and trans- 
Wo to te portation emergencies 
FG at et das Made to stay 
Pull trucks out of the expense hole 


ou: 


Made to pay. & 
You ought to i 


I 


Make truck hauling practical by making 
it cheap. 


investigate what Troy 


Trailers are doing for hundreds of con- 


cerns 1n 209 different lines of business 


“9 
Oldest and largest makers of Trailers, making possible 
ighest grade construction at lowest cost 


With Troy Trailers Stedman Bent, Philadelphia, 
hauls two pieces of pipe per trip, instead of one 
as formerly. 


The Murphy Transfer Co., St. Paul, says: 
} “Our Troy Trailer has proven every 
SQ thing that was said about it and 
= considerable more 
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ae COMPANY "DY 405th TELEGRAPH BATTALION, S.C. 


US APO #775, AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 
i BELTHEIM BEI CASTELLAUN, HUNSRUGK, RHINELAND. 
| F 
om | i 
Y 13 December, 1918. 
, ies 
The Generali Sales Manager 
GARFORD MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
’ hime, Ohio, UsSeAe 
Dear Sir: - 

1 Having been in the automobile business for the past 
fen years: fo llowed the motor truck through its early days; seen it 
‘ overcoms the prejudices of a skeptical public; I feel that I can (give a 
a | few words of comment on the one-and-one-half ton Garford. 
a |) ; ‘ 
of The organization to which I am attached received 
i | itS motor equipment last May (1916). Most of us were more or less 
| skeptical on the Garford of this model; as we had seen so little of its 
q performance. We received twelve, out of which number I know of none that 
| has travelled less than seven thousand miles. The greater part of this 
|| Mileage was over shell-pitted and war-torn eee some over cross country 
Wh where there were no roads at all. 

\ f ‘Since starting into Germany we have had an additional 
7 | iN E dozen trucks of a much higher 1 e; but the meh are al] strons for the 
e | Garford and use every ruse possibile to ride on them;. for they are the 
al ones to reach the destination(first ) regardless of road conditions 
| Or their load. I might say that eight of these trucks have never 


missed 4a day's , work. Some of them have never had a valve ground or 
earbon removed. I claim that is some record considering the poor 
grade of pas and oil obtainable. 


My reacon for taking a personal interest in the 
work of the trucks is that previous to the war I was a Salesman, and 
at one time distributor, for two well-known, highpriced, commercial cars 
and heavy duty trucks. But to date I can truthfully say that I have 
never seen in civil or in army use a truck that is the Garford's edcual. 
It. will doubtless be of interest to you to know thet the Garford was, 
the Girsi) truck to cross "No man's Land”into- German territory after the 
. brava ome are epee per kane TRS i peat RRS 
, Signing of tne Armistice. 


“mentee sammansesea 


Hoping that I may have the pleasure of meeting 
you personally on my return to the States, I beg to remain, 


Very 


Address: Co."D% 405th Telegraph Bn. S.C 
US AP OR77 5, American Expeditionary forces 


ox byt 


st Lieutenant, 


Signal Corps 


onstruct now for a 


eater and still hap- : < . 
America — U. S. The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
Pepartment of Labor, Motor Trucks of all Capacities 


“ie _ * aces mec ve ; Distributors and Service Stations in all Principal Cities 
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You or your painter can do it 


easily, quickly and conveniently 
with Glidden Auto Finish. 


—easily, because Glidden Auto 
Finish makes your car like new 
with only ’one -coat. 


—quickly, because it goes on in 
short order and dries in less than 
48 hours. 


—conveniently, because: you 
don’t have to lay up your car for 
a week or two. 


EE, it ee 
org? Gitar 


gies: Soiee cy 


ary 


The result is big compared with 
the effort. Glidden Auto Finishes 
flow on easily, level out of their 
own accord and dry quickly to a 
beautiful durable finish. 


So many autoownersand painters 
have now used Glidden Auto Fin- 
ishes successfully that you can get 
assurance of equally good results 
by talking’ to any one of them. 


Go to your regular dealer. If he 
cannot supply you, send to us direct 


DAE Re BEES 
Re 


Sh 9 98'S, 
i ceeceaaette 5 | 
se 0 6 tt 8 SBE 
SRR IER 88 B95 CORN 
FE RE ah Bs we 
DP SEE Se RR BM. 


$1.50 ($1.75 in Canada) for one quart 
of Auto Finish Black. We will also 
send you color card and _ interesting 
literature covering full line of colors 


of Glidden Auto Finishes. 


Remember that no matter what you 
may have to renew, there is a Glidden 
Paint, Varnish, Stain or Enamel that will 
do the job. Glidden Dealers everywhere. 


NOTE TO DEALERS— 
Send at once for our Dealer Proposition. 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 
The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Branches: New York — Chicago — Kansas City — San 
Francisco—London. Stocks in principal cities. 


ee 
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* cannot but feel that the steady, unhys- 
ypal, good common sense which perme- 
this community and practically every 
ber of it this side will not be affected 
], beyond perhaps a few vicious indi- 
cals, by the Continental upheaval. 
There is a great difference between a 
sieal condition and a commercial con- 
jin. Commerce is open for anyone to 
myloy his ability as he chooses and as he 
5 dle, and there is no sovereign state in 

. great field of occupation. If a manager 

bemes bumptious and overimpressed 
wi his authority he is going to do that 
whh irritates and which gives the other 
sic the feeling that it has been treated 
umistly; and the people of our race and 
vit our lines of thought object above 
syything else to that which we consider 
as ijustice. 
_ If the manager employs the same kind 
food sense in the careful control and the 
jiction and supervision of those people 
y) are upon his pay roll that he himself 
wild like under the same circumstances 
ire is likely to be no trouble whatever. 

We have, however, reached that time 
wm the absence of that good sense is 
xg to make trouble much easier than it 
wa generation or more ago, because the 
s:alled common people or the multitude 
4 approaching more closely to those who 
ave heretofore been recognized as the 
‘sored few. There is less difference to-day 
biween the duke and the street cleaner 
‘Jn there ever was before. 

‘As to the question, will there be enough 
yck?—that will depend largely upon the 
srgy that is employed by those who have 
|, thing in hand. There will be no trouble 
nfinding plenty of employment for those 
40 are pressing the opportunities of this 
spire if those who really are in the posi- 
-n to use energy and enterprise do utilize 
»ir ability asthey should. In other words, 
»} whole world is Great Britain’s field in 
yich she could trade, and trade and com- 
“ree are the things which really keep the 
sintry going, because they are the wage 
smers of the state. If, therefore, they are 
‘a position to do so they should use the 
terprise and the energy which are so 
sirable and attract the different parts of 
world through their merchandise, tak- 
-up as much as they can of the trade 
ich Germany has sacrificed, at least for 
moment. There should be no trouble 
iatever in a very great era of prosperity 
r this country.” 


— 


The Let-Alone Spirit 


“The stores that are dealing locally must 
ok for their results to the general welfare 
the country, and if the country as a 
hole is prosperous they will do well, and 
ce yersa. Our Christmas trade has been 
ry much the biggest, I think, England 
is ever had. We broke all records in a 
ousand places, and I think it has been 
nerally good all over the country. The 
uses of this boom are general light- 
artedness of the people, the fact that the 
adow of war is removed, the fact that a 
ry large number of the community had 
en earning excellent wages, and also that 
nristmas in Great Britain is always a time 
r demonstrating that feeling of good will, 
id therefore it was the best time to show 
3 relief. 
“Before the war there was in the indus- 
ial life of England very much too much of 
econservative spirit which let well enough 
one and which said ‘Why should we 
ange from the methods of our fathers?’ 
hat was undesirable and inefficient spirit, 
id could only have resulted in a serious 
tback to England’s commercial spirit. It 
as that spirit which had been allowed to 
ow that made it very much easier for 
ermany to get her large trade. The rea- 
n that spirit had been allowed to grow 
as because to many in England the game 
success did not seem quite worth the 
ndle, and the spirit of the love of ease was 
msidered more desirable than the love of 
ficiency. 
“Sports had grown to be much too im- 
tant a factor in the public life—all kinds 
life; and the result was it was very easy 
} spend long week-ends in the country, 
id not work too hard in the meantime. 
rsonally, I think that when a man is 
td a thing he should do it with all his 
ight. Just exactly should a man go 
rough his week’s business, as long as he 
indertaking to do business, with the 
me spirit and enthusiasm with which he 
ave each hole of golf. 
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“The American man of business, as far 
as our experience goes, has not yet as a 
whole shown himself desirous of export 
business. At the beginning of the war we 
sent our people to America to buy goods. 
We had difficulty in getting stuff there, and 
only in a few very exceptional cases did 
we find that our buyers were catered to by 
the American manufacturing public as 
buyers should expect to be, and they came 
back feeling that any business done was as 
a favor to them. 

_ “The reason was that the manufacturer 
in America found at his own door an outlet 
for his stuff, which did not make export 
business necessary; and because it was 
harder to do export business and because 
he was not accustomed to it he preferred to 
continue the local trade. Generally Amer- 
ica is not going to become an export coun- 


_try as long as America is producing no more 


merchandise than she can easily sell at 
home. When this condition changes she 
will look for outside sources for the dis- 
tributing of it.” 


‘Wages and Standards of Living 


““We have learned that the productive 
ability of this small country is, when pushed 
hard, very much greater than heretofore 
has been considered possible. With the 
great manufacturing districts of Northern 
France in the hands of the soldiers and pro- 
ducing no material, with restrictions which 
made importation from America and other 
foreign countries practically impossible, 
the manufacturing sections of this country 
have geared themselves up to such a rate 
that they have not only supplied us in 
Great Britain with all the merchandise we 
want and more, but they have furnished 
enormous amounts for France, Italy, and 
so on. This teaches us that the difference 
between what has been supplied per loom 
and per operative and what can be sup- 
plied is enormous. 

“T cannot speak too highly of the splen- 
did work that the women of this country 
have done at that moment when their as- 
sistance was so necessary. They grasped 
the oar and pulled with all their might to 
bring this boat into harbor, and they have 
raised themselves enormously in the respect: 
of the entire community as being efficient 
in those things in which heretofore they 
have had not much opportunity of proving 
themselves. 

“General wages, it is hoped, will not 
seriously drop from their present rates. It 
will become difficult to maintain them ar- 
tificially; on the other hand the standards 
of living must be maintained by every 
effort which those who are leading in any 
way in this country can use. As far as we 
are concerned we shall make no reductions 
in wages or salaries in this store. 

“There has thus far been no important 
relaxation in the control of raw material. 
Certain things have been released and we 
expect this relaxation to come very quickly; 
perhaps before this interview is printed the 
control will show itself as begun in earnest. 
I cannot discover that there is any serious 
desire on the part of the government to 
maintain the control, except perhaps in the 
matter of wool and where the distribution 
of the raw material must be safeguarded by 
the state and where manufacturers must 
be safeguarded for preventing in any way 
any profiteering. Profiteering is considered 
here as very bad form and has not been in- 
dulged in to any great extent. There has 
been some newspaper talk about it, but it 
was only newspaper talk. The business 
men of Great Britain have as a very general 
rule been splendidly patriotic and unselfish, 
thinking during the past four years or so 
that the great thing was to win the war 
rather than that their individual selves 
should be protected. : 

“The impression that I would convey, if 
I were speaking to the merchants and busi- 
ness men of America, is that the spirit of 
the business men of Great Britain is right. 
The present condition of mind is as one 
would like to see it—in the direction of 
reasonableness, good judgment and the 
safeguarding of the state; and the more we 
men of business recognize that each one 
of our institutions, or businesses, or what- 
ever we choose to call them, is one of the 
assets of the state, then the more nearly 
do we bring our occupation called busi- 
ness into the line of a profession, using the 
word profession in the highest sense of the 
term. } : 

“Every merchant is asking himself, 
What about business for the coming months 
and years? Prophecy is unsatisfactory 
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work, but we have concluded that we shall 
push business with utmost effort and en- 
ergy; that we shall work harder than ever 
to adopt new ideas.” 

Sir Stephenson Kent, one of the big in- 
dustrial leaders and employers in England, 
is in charge of the industrial demobilization 
work. During the war his conferences with 
American employers and labor groups were 
among the most helpful in bringing to light 
the size of the job we had in hand. Here is 
his view of the British situation: 

_ “In making any statement about the 
industrial situation in England it is in- 
evitable that difficulties should be dwelt 
upon. The problems with which we are 
faced are obvious; solutions are often ob- 
secure or only half-revealed. But it would 
be a mistake to infer that because perplexi- 
ties abound the outlook depresses. The 
tasks and dangers confronting us at the 


beginning of the war were of far greater 


magnitude. Nevertheless, though prophets 
of evil were not wanting, the tasks have 
been performed and the dangers overcome. 
Thus the great experience of the recent 
past justifies us in turning our faces to the 
future in a spirit of reasonable optimism. 
“Tt is not easy to define briefly the mu- 
tual attitude of employer and workman 
during the war. The complicating factor 
was the interposition of a third party—the 
state. The improved terms granted by 
employers—vastly higher wages, shorter 
hours, improved welfare conditions—may 
be attributed, justly no doubt, in part to 
the overriding necessity of stimulating out- 
put; in part to the assistance given by the 
state to employers who initiated welfare 
work in their factories; and in part to the 
power of employers to recoup themselves 
for the grant of higher wages by the ad- 
justment of their contract prices. The 
workers in pressing for such improvements 
as I have indicated, as well as a share in 
factory management, have no doubt been 
influenced by the high price of food, the 
spectacle of profiteering in some quarters, 
and apprehensions for their post-war future 
owing to the transformation of mechanical 
methods and the inrush of semiskilled men 
and women into the highly skilled crafts.” 


How Discussion Helps 


“But it would be a great mistake to con- 
clude that the workers have been influenced 
merely by self-interest and that the em- 
ployers have made only those concessions 
for which they could procure an equivalent 
from the state. Behind all these superficial 
indications of interested feeling-there has 
undoubtedly been on both sides a conscious 
working for a great common end, which even 
divergent interests have not been able to 
obscure. Employers—by assenting to a 
national scheme for the periodic revision of 
wages in various industries, by conceding 
greatly reduced hours of work, by agreeing 
in many cases to the shop-committee sys- 
tem and in some leading instances strongly 
promoting it, and by doing what they could 
amid the rapid turmoil of enormous war 
production to humanize the conditions of 
factory life—have displayed a spirit of 
humanity and quickness to appreciate the 
lessons taught by the concentrated indus- 
trial experience of the last four years. 
Again, the hard, willing, devoted work of 
the millions engaged on the output of 
munitions can be appreciated only by those 
who have been able to study it at close 
range; but as strikes which have occurred 
may have attracted attention dispropor- 
tionate to their relative significance it is 
worth pointing out here that notwithstand- 
ing the reactions of war strain the time lost 
through trade disputes during the period of 


the war has been an exceedingly small 


fraction of the whole working time. 

“As to how far the better elements of 
feeling and practical experience produced 
in the atmosphere of war will be solidified 
and made permanent in the less acutely 
idealistic days of peace, much will depend 
upon the whole commercial position after 
the coming period of transition. Prophecies 
are out of the question. The most hopeful 
prospect lies in developing the spirit iof 
mutual respect and understanding between 
employers and their workers to which I 
have already made reference. Bring parties 
with competing interests round the same 
table, let them ventilate their differences 
freely face to face, and we may look for 
an atmosphere in which fair-minded ac- 
commodation becomes possible. 

“Tt is with that goal in view that the 
government is actively promoting the 
Whitley scheme of joint industrial councils, 
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supplemented by industrial-reconstruction 
committees linking up with the work of the 
trade boards and existing representative 
joint bodies. It is also maintaining trade- 


~union advisory committees at the head- 


quarters of government departments, as 
well as local-labor advisory committees to 
assist in decentralized administration. 

“Tt may still be possible to discern a 
really acute difference between the aims of 
even ‘good’ employers and ‘good’ workmen. 
The employers realize that high wages and 
attractive conditions are necessary to pro- 
duce contented workers, but they claim 
that increased output is an indispensable 
accompaniment of these. On the other 
hand the worker is apt to suspect in sug- 
gestions of payment by results, in scientific 
management and in efficiency methods an 
attack on collective bargaining .and the 
menace of considerable unemployment. 
The workers ask not only for comfort in the 
present but security for the future, and for 
some measure of control of the industry in 
which they are concerned. It is in this 
general situation that the promotion of 
direct negotiation and joint action as 
between the employing and employed 
classes is seen to be of the first importance.’’ 


Fellow Learners in a Big School 


““ Apart from labor questions perhaps the 
greatest problem facing British industry at 
present from the employer’s point of view 
is the fact that while on the one hand the 
costs of raw materials and of production 
are very high there is on the other hand 
apprehension that prices of manufactured 
articles may fall heavily. As a consequence, 
though the need of the world for manu- 
factured articles has never been greater and 
masses of orders are waiting to be placed, 
manufacturers in many cases are hanging 
back. 

“The questions of the readaptation of 
plant and of taxation are also factors in the 
internal situation, while, looking to the 
outside, the recovery of markets and trade 
connections is an issue of prime urgency. 
From a narrowly national standpoint— 
such a standpoint as might have seemed 
natural before we had all learned the les- 
sons of the great war—it might be said that 
America is not specially interested and con- 
cerned in our solving these problems of ours. 
But these are not pre-war days and I think 
that perhaps in America as well as in Eng- 
land we shall try to survey things in a more 
comprehensive and generous spirit. No 
doubt labor policies in England and America 
must sooner or later follow the same broad 
lines. Interchange of views, experience and 
experiments should be of great interest and 
value to both countries. 

“Tt may be said that industry tends 
toward internationalization and that the 
international relations of labor are only 
less close than those of capital. A demand 
is springing up in all countries—and not 
only on the side of labor—for an -interna- 
tional code for industry: a flexible code, 
susceptible of local modifications, which 
would remove some of the local fears with 
which employers listen to the demands of 
labor. Employers in any one country are 
deterred from making such concessions by 
fear of foreign competition. This may or 
may not be a valid argument, but it would 
clearly be advantageous to all parties to 
reconstruct the foundations of industrial 
life in such a way as to restore the con- 
fidence which is now so often lacking among 
the three partners in the world’s work— 
employers, employed and the state. 

“Tt is not for England to teach America. 
England and America are fellow learners in 
the school of world experience. We may 
exchange thoughts, ideas, suggestions and 
records to our mutual and lasting advan- 
tage, but one would hesitate a long time 
before assuming a didactic attitude on any 
of the subjects I have touched upon. 
Closer and more frequent consultation 
would, I think, be very desirable, and pos- 
sibly we may in the future see conferences 
taking place periodically between the 
Departments of Labor of the United King- 
dom and the United States. 

“Nothing but good can come from ex- 
change of ideas and experience, and I look 
forward to the day when such questions as 
hours of the working week will be a matter 
of international discussion governed by 
international experience and by interna- 
tional demand. Security of employment 
and certainty of market should be our goal, 
and only by international discussions and 
agreements shall we be able to achieve our 
common aim.” 
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... and it is guaranteed to 


prolong the life of rugs 


It: Beats? i008: 


SHOE SOLES track in from the 
streets an unwholesome gritty type of 
dirt. Wiped off by soft nap, it sifts 
deeply into the carpetings. 


There it evades removal except by 
beating. Pressed by feet and furni- 
ture, it sandpapers the nap from 
within. Thread-bare spots in time 
appear. 


The only indoor way to beat out this 
injurious imbedded grit —dustlessly, 
easily, regularly—is The Hoover 
Electric Suction Sweeper. Upon a 
cushion of air The Hoover, in pass- 
ing, flutters the carpeting more than 
a thousand times each minute. This 
loosens and shakes forth all grit 
so that suction may withdraw it. 


As It Sweeps 


WHILE THE HOOVER is beat- 
ing it is also sweeping. For in The 
Hoover is a Beating-Sweeping Brush. 
No other cleaner brush is like it. 


At lightning speed it is electrically 
whirled. Twenty-four large tufts of 
soft bristles make countless brushing 
contacts with the rug or carpet. No 
lint or threads or hairs can cling 
sufficiently to withstand this sweep- 
ing. Thus detached they are re- 
moved by Hoover suction. 


Nap that had been crushed down is 
brushed up to proper position. This 
prevents wear on the szdes of the nap 
and adds to a carpeting’s life while 
restoring its old-time charm. 


As It Cleans 


AND AS THE HOOVER beats 


and sweeps it also cleans by power- 


ful suction. A cyclone of air rushes 
upwards through the carpeting, 
healthfully freshening it and suction- 
ing up all surface litter. 


Colorings and patterns, once be- 
dimmed, regain their full attractions. 
The immaculate homekeeper can 
pride herself upon floor coverings 
inwardly as clean as outwardly they 
appear. 


Have a Hoover and make light of 
former tasks. Stop living upon a 
layer of concealed dirt. End that 
harmful sandpapering of the nap. 
Be certain to secure a Hoover. For 
only The Hoover deats ..... as it 
sweeps as it cleans. 


“How to Judge an Electric Cleaner” is a quickly-read booklet which we advise 
you to request from The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., North Canton, 
Ohio, or Windsor, Ont., Canada, unless you know a Hoover dealer. 


Oe, Ste 


Ree? Ne Ye Osetia 
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The Cabinet Women Have Always Wanted 


certain improvements. Thousands of women who have not as yet 
4 owned a kitchen cabinet have formed mental pictures of the con- 
venience they would like. 


In this big, beautiful, truly modern Sellers “Mastercraft” all ideals of 
all women, we think, are answered. It is the supreme production of the 
great Sellers Factories—the direct result of 30 years of specialized 
kitchen cabinet experience. It marks the pinnacle of physical beauty, 
durability and convenience. 

Fifteen long needed improvements are here combined for the first 
time. No other cabinet has them all. And not a single one would you 
allow removed from your cabinet. 

The Automatic Lowering Flour Bin, for example, is a long needed 
improvement that you should never be without. 


The Automatic Base Shelf Extender is another advanced idea that has 
met with overwhelming enthusiasm. 


Then there’s the clear white, sanitary Porceliron Work-Table. It isa 


| vest woman who has ever used a kitchen cabinet has wanted 


SELLERS 


“The Best Servant in Your House’’ 


mark of distinction—a refinement that every particular housewife wants. 
The rich, lustrous, Hand-Rubbed Oil Finish is another feature. Also the 


Ant-Proof Casters which prevent vermin from crawling upinto the cabinet. 


We cannot begin to detail all the excellent features of this new ‘“‘Master- 


craft’’ model here. Any word picture of its splendid workmanship and 
patrician beauty would be deplorably inadequate. You will recognize these superiorities 
the instant you see it. And you will, as thousands of other women have, immediately 
recognize in it the cabinet you have always wanted. 

We invite you to visit your local dealer and see this Sellers’ ‘“‘Mastercraft.”” It is a 
convenience every woman should have and that any home can afford. Your dealer will 
gladly arrange terms to suit your income. 


Money Saving Recipe Book Free 


Write for a Free copy of ‘‘21 Inexpensive Meals’’ by Constance E. Miller, A. D. E. 
This book gives recipes for 21 delightful, economical meals as prepared by a dietetic 
expert. Helps you save food and save money. Also pictures and describes the whole 
line of famous Sellers Kitchen Cabinets. Your request on a postal card will bring you 
a free copy immediately. Write us today. 


G. I. Sellers & Sons Co., 1013 13th St., Elwood, Ind. 


F. C. Burroughes Furniture Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada (District Representative) 


ll 
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OU are sure of beauty, quality of workmanship 


and material, and of the permanence of the 


memorial when you specify Dark Barre Granite— 
The Rock of Ages—and receive from your monu- 
ment dealer a certificate pledging to you the genu- 
ineness of the product and the character of treat- 
ment it has received. 


Dark Barre Granite is the guaranteed memorial 
rock, with dealer, manufacturer and quarry owner 
back of it. It must be real Dark Barre Granite, from 
our quarries, and the workmanship on it must be 
right when such a certificate is placed in your hands. 


You then know that your investment is the best you 
could have made. 


Whether for costly mausoleum or monument, 
whether for spire, tablet or marker, Dark Barre 
lends itself perfectly to the work of polisher and cut- 
ter. Its texture and freedom from elements tending 
to discoloration enable it to defy time and weather. 
Your memorial will always be the same strong and 
beautiful silent sentinel ‘over the resting place of 
your dead. 


Write for a free copy of illustrated booklet, ‘The 
Rock of Ages.” 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


Department A, Montpelier, Vermont 
Quarries at Barre, Vt., The Granite Center of the World 


‘he result is that ideas done up in the 
7 of people are in the best, most lively 
‘most practical form to be presented 
reat masses of men and masses of 
ojen. 
the new League of Nations that we 
*roing to have each nation is going to 
that if it wants to express its ideas in 
jeuickest, cheapest and most convincing 
- to people in other nations it must 
ways of having its ideas personalized. 
itions must have faces. 
ye more faceless nations in the league 
oe the ones that will be misunderstood 
emost and have to have armaments 


e other day in the streets of Paris one 
hundreds of thousands of people lined 
id crowded on the pavements look- 
-as Mr. Wilson passed—a hundred 
on people, three thousand miles away, 
ie eye. 
was the most colossal and convincing 
g that has happened in five hundred 
s—that deep swift moment two nations 
—out of their desperate sorrow to- 
er, out of their desperate hope together 
ing one another in the eye. 
nave believed it to be a symbol not only 
ie way but of a thousand ways in which 
ons from this day forward, by being 
e nationally personal with each other, 
ibeing personal on a magnificent and 
issal scale with one another, are going 
jome to the peace that passeth under- 
i ding. 
he peace that passeth understanding, 
look at it, is not a peace that passeth 
understanding of common human peo- 
It is the peace that merely passeth the 
erstanding of the impersonal diplomats, 
‘he abstract hemmers and hawers of na- 
(s that great peoples before this in great 
nents have let stand in front of them 
hide their faces. : 


ersonalizing the ideas of a nation so 
|; people see them personally is a thing 
|) can be carried on in a thousand ways 
/ through a thousand activities by 
‘ely carrying the common activity on in 
ore personal, human and self-revealing 
r. ; 

‘he white-light theory or impersonal 
ory of how a reporter or a correspondent 
uld present news is going to evaporate, 
ispect, very soon when the nations once 
in really grappling with how they can 
acquainted with each other. 

was talking with a newspaper man the 
er day who seemed to think that the 
5 that Mrs. Carlyle threw a teacup at 
. Carlyle should be given to the public 
rely as a fact. 

ut a fact presented to people without 
proper—or even, if necessary, without 
‘improper—human being to go with it 
snot mean anything and does not really 
=e alive or caper about in people’s 
ids. 

3ut what I want and what I believe most 
ple want when a fact is being presented 
me or two touches that will make nat- 
1 and human questions rise in and play 
ut like this: 

‘Did a servant see Mrs. Carlyle throw 
teacup? Was the servant an English 
vant with an English imagination or an 
sh servant with an Irish imagination? 
iat would Mr. Gladstone have said if he 
tead of the servant had happened to be 
ng by the door? What would the fact 
ye been like if Mr. Browning had been 
ening at the keyhole? Or Oscar Wilde, 
Punch, or the Missionary Herald, or 
‘New York Sun, or the Christian Science 
mitor?’”’ 

ne has a dozen facts in a minute when 
» thinks of a dozen people at the key- 
e when Mrs. Carlyle threw the teacup. 
Nas Mrs. Carlyle summing her whole 
up and giving out her autobiography 
throwing that teacup at Mr. Carlyle? 
was she in a nervous crisis, which would 
the more important part of the fact? 
is fact about the teacup would have to 
put with the other fact—namely: Was 
s. Carlyle or was she not misrepresent- 
herself just when the Missionary Herald 
Punch or Browning or Gladstone hap- 


uvery fact-has to be put in its setting or 
%y a fact at all. Raw-material fact, 


SPINELESS LEAGU. 
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or what might be called pig-iron fact, does 
not exist. The setting which goes with 
a fact and makes it a big or little one nine 
times out of ten depends upon the kind of 
person who happened to be by and who 
observed it. 
_ The only way out in getting at the truth 
in expressing the relations between govern- 
ments is to have a crowd at the keyhole 
when the teacup is thrown. If we are going 
to have a League of Nations, America will 
have to provide through its newspapers an 
enormous safe-guaranteed equipment and 
machinery for having crowds at keyholes. 
People of all temperaments and all in- 
terests trooping past and reporting news 
like human beings. : 
Conveniences for nations’ being personal. 
In other words, if they are going to suc- 
ceed with one another and succeed in being 
understood nations must have a look and a 
tone and personalize their ideas. 
First experience and conclusion: Na- 
tions must have faces. 


I 


ppes other experience I have had lately 
in. watching the way the world is going 
is that what makes it go, largely, is a spot- 
light. 

If a young amateur Kaiser who was 
going round to people for general advice 
should come to me to-morrow morning 
and ask me how I thought he ought to 
go at it to be a Napoleon now, I should be 
inclined to say to’ him that the really 
practical thing for a man to do who wants 
to bully a world to-day is not to be a 
Kaiser and fling round armies and navies 
at people, but be an editor—jerk round 
what people look at, hurl round a spotlight 
in your hand up in the dark. 

Let anything happen that wants to 
happen. Let anybody speak who wants to 
speak. Spread out before the people a kind 
of free open sky of news. 

Then run a spotlight, which in a universe 
of news, nations and zons makes men’s 
minds like moths round a street lamp on a 
summer night. 

Everybody has felt like this reading his 
paper lately—like a moth in swirls of news. 

A few days pass by. We see the entire 
attention of the world all about us being 
centered on Germany and on how much 
we can all pull away from the Germans. 

A few days more pass by, and Germany 
becomes a great Black Hole of attention, 
a huge wastebasket of darkness, and we 
find ourselves flitting in a great round 
world arc light of how much England, 
France, Italy and America can pull away 
from each other. 

A few days more, and the round world 
arc light is on something else. 

Moths. Moths. 

Everybody buzzing. Everybody flitting. 

T do not know how other people find it in 
what they are trying to do— being a banker, 
for instance, or being a plumber to a public 
jerked round like this. But I do know that 
being an author to it, trying to write books 
to it with reference to what is going to 
happen and what has happened or with 
reference to the relative importance of 
events in a bird’s-eye view of the time and 
of the world makes one feel one belongs to 
the impossibility profession. Just this huge 
foolish spotlight wandering round making 
things suddenly black and meaningless all 
round everybody. 

A few days here, a few days there. 

Then out. 

Not unnaturally, if one is an author one 
wants to get at one’s own people—at the 
hundred million people; touch it on the 
elbow, as it were; get its attention. Not 
unnaturally, once in so often one looks for- 
ward to taking a nation by the buttonhole 
with a book, and talking to it calmly about 


what it has just mentioned, but one must 


restrain oneself now. , 

One wakes up on Monday morning and 
sees one’s people all keyed up—a hundred 
million people all hustling along on a sub- 
ject, all forgetting everything else, all ask- 
ing every author they meet to please write 
a book about it. 

Three days more, all in a second, one 
looks up and sees this same hundred million 
people that made this great rush of knowl- 
edge on the subject it ordered all its books 
on jumping down over a precipice into a 
bottomless black hole of silence about it, 
into an unfathomable bog of indifference 
about it for the rest of their lives. 


One comes to three discouraged con- 
clusions: 

First discouraged conclusion: Writing a 
book to grip a nation with events or even 
to fleck the attention of a nation is an 
idle dream. The attention of this nation 
we belong in now—all of us—is becoming 
a mere spotlight attention. We are all 
doomed to live daily in a single brilliant 
glohe of light in the vast empty waste of 
the news of the world. The rest is all outer 
darkness, with the great spotlight up above 
being run God knows why, God knows by 
whom. One tries to know. All one knows 
is: This mysterious composite vague per- 
sonality, this cosmic kind of Billy Hearst, 
way up somewhere in the heavens bully- 
ing what a world looks at, with his little 
private patch of glory, plumps history at 
nations; way up in the anonymous dark, 
way up safe over a hundred thousand 
cities, over all the people’s heads, jerks 
round what a hundred million people see; 
steers the little daily visions of their world 
and shoves at them their lives. 

Second discouraged conclusion: A hun- 
dred million people who are living like this, 
who are being petted and cajoled by ten 
thousand editors into these lurches of at- 
tention, into acting like this in their minds 
toward what is happening, cannot make 
anything happen. Nations acting like this 
in their minds have to take the history that 
is handed out to them by stronger-minded 
nations; by nations in which the ship of 
state has a farther and a longer lookout, a 
steadier and a deeper draft, and which 
holds its course in the seas. 

Third discouraged conclusion: The worst 
of the spotlight way of supplying news to 
people is that the spotlight works as well 
apparently in fooling the free and the great 
minds of the day—the experts, the edi- 
tors—as it does in fooling the small ones. 
In the presence of a huge spotlight roaming 
round out in inky blackness a lion, a mouse 
and Abraham Lincoln all see alike. No- 
body exists who can see off over the edge 
of it or an inch one side from it. One has 
to get one’s hand on the arm way up in 
the dark that is jerking the light round and 
find a way to begin jerking the light one- 
self. And no one single person can do it, of 
course. Only a trust or a secret government 
can do it. So do we all in our poor little 
minds live in America to-day, like little 
creatures of the glare, like toads and moths 
of news, like fishes with torches. 

Not a day passes but I feel about it a 
good deal the way a fish would, I imagine, 
in the middle of the Atlantic, when the 
new grand enlightened fishing boat just in- 
vented comes booming toward him through 
the sea. The fishing boat is constructed to 
run with a huge searchlight that sinks itself 
down into the sea as it goes miles ahead, 
and makes a kind of splendid funnel of light 
leading to the ship. All the fish for miles 
round go flocking toward it to float in it— 
in the funnel of light; then the ship comes 
thundering up with a scoop at its prow. 
The hold is jammed full of fish in a few 
minutes. 

Looked at on the surface, and looked at 
statically and taken as it is at the moment, 
this huge helpless meaningless national 
hop-skip-and-jump of attention or vague 
wandering eye of a hundred million people 
leads one to three discouraged conclusions. 
But looked at as a symptom, looked at as 
moving and for what it is moving toward, 
it has come to be to me—this new thing 
which looks like a mere vast new attention 
disease—a ‘most amazing and conclusive 
hope for my people. It has come to be to 
me like the finger of the world pointing 
out to forty nations what they have got 
to do, and pointing out to the forty nations 
the way they have got to do it. It has 
in it a hope, an outlook for the forty na- 
tions, of which I had never dreamed. It 
presents to us four astounding facts in what 
is really a new psychology for nations: 

Looking. 

All looking. 

All looking at the same time. 

All looking at the same thing at the same 
time. 

Even if this looking is only being done 
in huge foolish giant jerks, and in what 
seems a wild whimsical spirit—if it is really 
true at last that the looking is being done; 
if it is true at last that human beings are 
really beginning to visualize their ideas— 
the forty nations that want a League of 
Nations are soon going to find themselves 
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confronted with a new human nature in 
men to make a League of Nations out of, 
and a new human nature in nations; anew 
and a colossal technic for nations’ living and 
for nations’ expressing themselves the world 
has never guessed at before. 

A huge undreamed-of looking toward 
the same place at the same time at the same 
thing by everybody, even if only in spas- 
modic flecks, is an astounding and revolu- 
tionary fact. 

The human race in a great hushed pres- 
ence, everybody looking—unanimous, enor- 
mous, simultaneous, omnipresent looking— 
if only for three days; a planet staring at 
the same thing for three days. 

For two days. 

Even for two hours. 

A vast face of nations, a world like a 
theater, great peoples and continents in 
galleries reaching away, looking at the 
same ten-by-fourteen-foot square of light, 
the same moving picture of a day. 

The spotlight instead of being a vast 
meaningless whimsical despair bobbing 
about. .our world is the symptom of its 
hope—the moving picture, which is the 
spotlight in a row—that is, the going spot- 
light kinetoscope, the spotlight coming 
from somewhere, the spotlight arriving 
somewhere and making sense, the spotlight 
visualizing the desires, the prayers, focus- 
ing before all mén’s eyes, so that they know 
what is happening to them, the experiences 
of a world. 

Three days. 

Three weeks. 

Then a year. 

Then a great world; a great men’s 
League of Nations; the league of moving 
visions; a men’s league; a God’s league; 
a league that puts vision and action to- 
gether. 

The main difference between the genius 
and the average man is that the things the 
genius knows are known as moving. A 
genius pours vision out into action and pours 
action into vision. It is as if he were all mov- 
ing picture inside. It is what makes hima 
genius. The moving picture is the symbol, 
the norm of the knowledge all nations are 
going to have of one another; when it is 
used as it is going to be used it fits up na- 
tions as geniuses. The two psychological 
qualities that make a man an artist or a na- 
tion great are both in the moving picture— 
vision and action—the soul through the eye, 
the brain through the spine to the feet and 
the hands. 


I have wanted to share with the reader 
two experiences and draw conclusions from 
them. The two things that are going to 
make nations understand are personalizing 
and visualizing; the visualizing eye, people 
in motion—that is, moving pictures. I 
have come so far, I hope, with my reader 
to the conclusion that ideas between nations 
must be expressed with people. Nations 
must have faces. There is no knowledge 
nations cannot have if the knowledge is 
related to people. A very little knowledge 
presented to people so that they feel the 
knowledge is related to them and to what 
they can do and to what they can get, and 
what kind of a country or a world they can 
have, will go a long way. Humanized— 
that is, adequately personalized—knowl- 
edge, knowledge expressed with the people 
that belong with it all put into it, has no 
limit between nations. When people see 
knowledge-related to a man they know, to 
a man they see, they begin relating it to 
themselves. Then they know what they 
want. Ideas become as catching as clothes, 
or as watching other people eat. 

I thought at first it was childish. I used 
to feel when I was in college rather con- 
descending and rather intellectual about 
it, and full of a miserable suspicious anemic 
highbrow fear about the simplicity of na- 
tions. But I am a little ashamed of it now. 
When I think of it I swing my hat! I see 
it backing up a League of Nations with 
a world. 

This yearning and straining of a nation 
to do up its thinking neatly in people, to 
have its ideas all have features, to have its 
ideas smile and cry and scold, show their 
teeth, turn up their eyes to heaven; this 
vague passionate endeavor of a hundred 
million people to put ideas and principles 
into persons, to put up their thinking in 
Mary Pickford and President Wilson and 
Billy Sunday, in the impeccable Mr. Lodge, 

(Continued on Page 155) 
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and to some purpose. The trouble with 
talking is that sometimes in the middle 
of a sentence, sometimes almost every three 
or four words, what one really needs to do 
is to stop and make pictures. There the 
people all are. There the people all sit 
while you talk, every three or four words 
assuming at you, quietly, pictures of what 
you mean, making up pictures at you, all 
by themselves in their own private minds. 

All the pictures they make up of what 
you say differ from one another. All of 
them differ from your pictures. And if you 
could only stop talking half a second, hold 
up three words or four words, and flash in 
between the real picture of what you are 
really seeing yourself—a kind of signed 
authoritative picture of what you mean— 
and then go on you could soon get some- 
where with people. They would behead 
you or agree with you. 

As it is But everybody knows how 
it is. 

Everybody who has ever tried to ex- 
press in a graceful sentence or so a new 
idea to people without having, as he ought 
to have, a moving-picture machine to level 
at them every three or four words, will 
readily sympathize with me in my idea that 
the moving picture is only recognized as 
yet for one-half of one per cent of what can 
be done with it. The one thing of all others 
that the nations will have to do with the 
league when they get one really under way 
will be to arrange at once to visualize their 
ideas to one another. Make it a rule of 
the league meetings that a nation that has 
not got an idea far enough along so that it 
can visualize it shall drop it or postpone it 
until visualization sets in. Make it a rule 
of the league that if two nations both rise 
at the same time and both want to make 
a motion at the same time, if one nation 
makes its motion in the form of merely 
talking about it the more lively nation, the 
more vivid and visualizing nation, shall 
have the floor. 


Sometimes I go up Mount Tom and 
think of it. I sit down on a big round 
rock on top and look off on the sky over 
my country, on smoke and skyscrapers and 
whistles, three thousand miles. I stretch 
my, vision and my listening across a thou- 
sand cities. Then I think of the League of 
Nations. What is it the cities in all their 
smoke and roaring are thinking about the 
League of Nations? I wish I could put the 
question to them, call the meeting to order 
of a thousand cities—a minute. I think 
what could be done with a national silence 
fora minute. I want a silence by a hundred 
million people. 

Of course I cannot get up on top of 
Mount Tom, hold out my hand across the 
landscape and say quietly to the thousand 
cities, to the plains, to the hills and to the 
farms: “‘I want a silence by a hundred 
million people!’’ It would be ridiculous. 
But if I really had, as any man with a 
touch of hope or vision for a country ought 
to have—if I had at my elbow a national 
moving-picture machine to visualize my 
idea for the nation I could get up on Mount 
Tom as well as not, and without the slight- 
est compunction say to the prairies and to 
the [cities, three thousand miles: ‘‘I want 
a silence by a hundred million people!” 
With the machine at my right hand I could 
touch the button to a nation, could for 
three hours to-day have the people of a 
nation see eye to eye, see the same sight, 
and three hours before they went to bed 
have passing through their minds the same 
thought. 

One can but think it a criminal waste of 
time when one sees great splendid stutter- 
ing nations desperately trying to express 
themselves to one another in time to save a 
world; acting and apparently planning to 
act as if they seriously thought they could 
express themselves to one another in words. 
One likes to think they are going to see light 
presently, that they are not going to keep 
on trying to move each other by putting 
pictures into words. , y 

Putting pictures into words is a thing 
that only two or three artists or men of 
genius in a century have ever yet managed 
to do, and all the time we have right at 
hand, waiting every day, every night a ma- 
chine for putting words into pictures, a 
machine for understanding and being un- 
derstood, which can run through it hun- 
dreds of millions of people a day, and 
practically not a nation anywhere in sight, 
paying any attention to it!—to a machine 
for pulling forty nations, soul and body, eye 
and hand and feet, round the round globe 
together! 
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Trying to put pictures into words, when 
all the time a machine for putting words 
into pictures, with which any small boy at 
twenty cents an hour and an electric motor 
for five cents an hour can do off twenty 
million people at one swoop all in one 
day, does not seem quite bright. ; 
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Coe of us have little private visualizing 
machines we carry round with us in our 
own brains. Some one makes an abstract 
remark, and the little moving-picture ma- 
chine we have inside makes it into a picture 
at once. Everybody in America who is not 
already fitted up by Nature with a little 
private moving-picture plant inside should 


be supplied by the Government with a pub-’ 


lic one which he can use if he wants it. If 
some of us have our way the men who are 
now in two debating societies at the ends of 
the Capitol Building at Washington, in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
will be moved out every other week and 
moving-picture men put in instead—men 
who can visualize ideas for a hundred 
million people. 

Talk in the morning, make a moving pic- 
ture of it in the afternoon, and then have 
the nation sit in the dark and have the 
vision of it that night. 

Vote on everything in due time after 
many moving-picture referendums. 

The way to govern a nation and to get a 
nation that will govern a world is to havea 
nation that has visions or ideas of action. 

First visualize visions so that the people 
can see them; and, second, dramatize them 
in action so that people will realize them 
when they see them, and act. 

On the whole, possibly we could better go 
up to the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
to carry out our idea of a moving-picture 
government. Let the Senate and the House 
act as leaders, as the people’s committee 
on scenarios, and then let the scenarios be 
sent up to the other end of the Avenue to 
the President and his cabinet to set up and 
release. 

We would have a moving-picture min- 
ister in the cabinet. The nation could vote 
every week. The order would be something 
like this: 

Abstract vision. 

Private visualizing. 

Public moving pictures. 

Everybody having a private picture, he 
carries home in his:mind to dramatize, then 
everybody dramatizing in action. 

Of course I am not making this remark 
literally with regard to a moving-picture 
Senate or moving-picture Congress, but I 
am sure it is suggestive of something the 
nation and the world are working toward. 

If America proposes to drive victory in 
this war through to what we got it for, pick 
out some vision good enough to go with our 
victory—we must find some way in the 
shortest possible time for America to get 
itself together as nations used to when they 
were little. 

We must find some way of taking this 
great hundred-million lump we call a nation 
and melting it down into real people, into 
fellow human beings; we must think up 
some way of getting humanity as we call 
it—all these big unwieldy impersonal hunks 
of humanity—all our heavy states, all our 
mighty cities—Seattle, Chicago, Cleveland 
and New York—to sit down together round 
the stove in the village store once more, 
look in each others’ faces and listen and 
talk. 

The moving picture, stupendous, innu- 
merable, universal, is the way to do it. 


One night I dreamed. It made me a lit- 
tle afraid, but I put it down, the gist of it, 
the next morning. It was something like 
this: 

“T want to make America into a movie 
twenty million people can see in a night. I 
want to make a picture of the next hundred 
years for America to enter a League of Na- 
tions with, to win the fruits of peace of the 
world with, a picture that shall make a 
hundred million people in six nights see them- 
selves, that shall give America a rehearsal 
of what she is going to be, so that at the end 
of the week she can begin to be it, see it all 
there lying out before her—the vision of 
what she can do. 

“Then do it.” 


No man can make America into a movie 
twenty million can see in a night, but this 
article is to make a start and to get 
twenty million people to help. If the 
twenty million people can know what they 
can do with a movie and what the movie 
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can do with them, thousands of men are 
going to try to doit. It is going to be done 
between us—between the twenty million 
people and some one. 

To make a great history for America 
make a picture of it we all see together the 
same night. 

Then go home and begin to work on it 
in the morning—begin to fill it in as we 
ae to do with stencils when we were chil- 

ren. 

If Saint John had had the moving picture 
instead of having to stutter out a Holy City 
in words in one single little dot of a lan- 
guage in a whole planetful of speech; if 
Saint John had had what we have now, not 
only the power to whisper to a whole world 
in a night but the power to make a whole 
planet sit down in the dark and look at the 
same picture and think the same thought— 
what is there Saint John could not have 
done with his pretty little literary Holy 
City hidden away in the back part of a 
lonely book that could not even get printed 
for fifteen hundred years? 

When one thinks of what Saint John did 
do, even with that, what could he not have 
done with what we have now? 

Saint John would not have had to be a 
mere prophet or foreteller. He would have 
given out prophecy and made history in the 
same breath—breathing out on a thousand 
miles of film rolling softly round a world 
like a dawn, like a sunset, like a little com- 
mon ten-foot sky in a million theaters— 
the common vision, the common prayer of 
a thousand nations. 

Put into an instantaneous, simultaneous, 
universal language, into a huge visualizing 
engine making an endless belt of vision for 
a world Saint John’s vision instead of being 
tucked in as a kind of postscript on the 
Bible, instead of being a kind of ritual for 
tired and desperate nations saying their 
prayers, instead of being written in incense 
in cathedrals—would have been written in 
iron on Rome; and religion instead of be- 
ing a prose poem, a hymn for ‘choir boys, 
would have been plain common history 
written in facts, written in stone and steel, 
a streets and ships, and in the lives of all 
of us. 

During the next Liberty Loan drive and 
the drive for thrift and giving up to pay the 
bill for the world our boys have died to 
start for us, what would happen if some one 
could visualize those who have given up the 
most; if one could visualize a vision of their 
graves to people? What would: happen if 
we could have some way in New York of 
facing the nine hundred thousand dead men 
in England? 

Would the light in their faces that last 
terrible moment when they handed over 
their lives give us enough light to buy 
bonds by? 

If they were placed in a row together the 
graves of the nine hundred thousand Eng- 
lishmen would reach from New York to 
Denver. 

If I could not get a man to buy a bond on 
Fifth Avenue I wonder what would happen 
if I could take him over to the Jersey shore 
and he could walk with me and talk with 
me past the graves of these Englishmen? 

How far toward Denver—how many hun- 
dred miles past these graves—would a man 
want to walk without going down into his 
pocket to see what he could possibly do 
toward paying for it? 

How many bonds would he buy of me 
when we got as far as Philadelphia? How 
many more by the time we got to St. 
Louis? 


I heard a man say to the crowd in the 
street one night during the last Liberty 
Loan drive: ‘‘ Twenty-six thousand English- 
men have been sent home with their legs 
shot away.” 

The crowd stood and listened. Nobody 
bought a bond. 

I wished I could get the twenty-six thou- 
sand together a minute. : 

If the twenty-six thousand Englishmen 
with their legs shot away could walk on 
crutches up three blocks on Fifth Avenue 
would somebody buy a bond perhaps? Pos- 
sibly ten thousand pairs of crutches would 
do. Possibly one thousand. Possbily one 
hundred would make people see what they 
were taking without paying for it. ; 

How would it do to get the twenty-six 
thousand one-legged men all in one city— 
a little city all by themselves across on the 
Jersey shore where everyone one met for 
miles would be on crutches. 

People who would not buy bonds on the 
Avenue might go over there and walk up 


(Continued on Page 159) 
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INGERSOLL RAND CO., New York, 
says: 
““With the Dalton, the operator is able to 
use the Touch System, thereby making 
it unnecessary to take her eyes from the 
book, saving easily 50 per cent in time 
and decreasing chance for error.”’ _ 
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A corner of the St. 
Louis, Mo., Clear- 
ing House, where 
16 Daltons handle 
the clearings of 
Metropolitan St. 
Louis and the 
Mississippi Valley. 
Every girl is a 
Touch Method 
Operator. 


The GLOBE MACHINE & STAMPING CO. 
Cleveland, says: 


*‘Just as touch typewriting revolutionized 
that art, the touch system of adding and 
listing, made possible by the installation of 
the 10-key Dalton, has greatly increased 
our accounting efficiency.” 


Office managers, accountants and 
executives seeking the most efficient 
methods of cutting office costs, will 
be interested in the greater efficiency 
of Dalton operation. 


The construction of the Dalton key- 
board has a further purpose than that 
of making it so simple that anyone, 
even a child, can operate it immedi- 
ately. 


It provides 100% efficiency in opera- 
tion because this same keyboard is 
scientifically arranged for Touch 
Method operation — a keyboard easily 
covered by the fingers of one hand 
and operated without looking at the 
keys. ; 


Eyes on Work—Fingers on Keys 


Dalton operators easily save 25% to 40% of 
the time ordinarily required in adding and 
listing figures. 


They are not under the strain of constantly 
shifting the eye from figures to machine and 
back again. They work freely and seem to 
forget the keys entirely. 


This results in a large increase in volume of 


work which further cuts accounting costs. 


Errors Eliminated—Real Efficiency 


The Auditor of the Michigan Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Detroit, says: ‘‘Where the 


he machine for th 
big jobs of figuring: 


bs 


March 22, 19 


Eyes on work- 
Fingers on keys 


The Dalton is a faster 
adding machine because 
its simple keyboard may 
be operated by Touch 
Method. Drawn from 
photograph of Dalton 
Touch Operators in 
Citizens Commercial 
Trust Company, 
Buffalo. 


v 


en 


Dalton Touch System of operation is mas 
tered, errors are practically eliminated. Id 
not remember of a mistake having been mad 
within the past two years.” 


Any untrained boy or girl can learn to operat 
a Dalton by Touch Method with little prac 
tice. An expert is not needed. : 


A Simpler, Faster Adding Machine 
A Simpler, Faster Multiplying Machine 


Touch method is the shortest, most accurat 
method of handling figures, therefore th 
Dalton is a faster adding machine. Daltor 
simplicity in ordinary operation andits extraor 
dinary speed through Touch Operation af 
only some of its many distinctive advantages 


The Dalton is an adding-listing-calculatin; 
machine combined. Multiplication is 4 
simple as addition. Make a test for speed it 
addition, speed in multiplication. 


The Dalton adds, subtracts, multiplies, di 
vides, figures interest, makes out monthl} 
statements, cross-foots, multiplies by frac 
tions, adds two totals at once, etc. j 


Have a Demonstration 


Our agents in a hundred leading cities 
bring a Dalton to your office, without ob 
tion. We will gladly forward a des 
catalog upon request. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO 
422 Beech Street (Norwood) Cincinnati, O. 


‘ * 
Representatives for Canada— 


The United Typewriter Company, Toronto, and its branche 


ADDING AND CALCULATING 
MACHINE | 


ONE HAND COVERS THE KEYBOARD 
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-A Duplicating Service 


Ditto requires no stencil— neither is there any type to set. 
For Ditto reproduces directly from the original, made with a Ditto Typewriter 
Ribbon, Ditto Pencil or Ditto Ink. 

Thousands of firms in 311 lines of business have found Ditto Service 
indispensable. 

In manifolding orders (sales or factory), invoices, purchasing requisitions, 
accounting forms, temporary office forms, sales bulletins, price lists, 
stock sheets, drawings (in as many as five colors), bills of material, card 
records, tags and labels, graph charts, Ditto is swiftest and cheapest. 

There is nothing complicated about Ditto Service. 

You make an original with Ditto pencil, ribbon or ink. 


& The original is then transferred to the copying surface of the Ditto Roll. 
The required number of copies are run off. . 
_ Simple, isn’t it. @ 
And here are the advantages: 


en ce a Os DUPLICATE 1— 5O% average reduction in labor cost. 
2—5O0% average reduction in material cost. 

4 | 3—absolute accuracy. 
| 4—speed. 
Trade-Mark ; 5 — legibility. 
| ©—saving in floor space. 
4 Ditto used to be called the Commercial Duplicator. 

% The whole story is told in the Ditto Book—write for it on your business 
| 0 letterhead. ° 


DUPLICATOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Chicago 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Relief! 


When you see red, 
and your teeth come 
together with a click, 
and you could break 
a chair or something—don’t do it! Grab your pi 
jam it full of good tobacco and light it ee au 


But in that few minutes you want a pipe t t 
won t talk back. You want a | 


At yt are flavored to make them palatable. 
All smoking tobaccos are treated with some 
flavoring for the same reason. But there is a big 
difference in the Quality and kind of tobacco flavor- 
ings. Tuxedo, the finest of properly aged burley 
tobacco, uses the purest, most wholesome and delicious 
of all flavorings—chocolate! That is why “Your Nose Knows’’ The W. D. C. trianale 
Tuxedo from all other tobaccos—by its delicious pure fragrance. Rep tk > 


trade-mark has been the | yo LE 
sign of supreme pipe value oa or hands you anything 


for more than 50 years. you're not looking for. The well 


It is not only on every : 
GE, bal. abo ot keeps all moisture and loose to 


DAT 4 oF OP other pipes that we makeof bacco to itself. The big, satistyi 
The Perfect Tobacco For Pipe every style, size and grade. dyaughts of clean, cool, sweet smo 
Price for price, grade for 
grade, there is no better pipe 
made than a W. D.C. _ the top opening in the bit. - 


Try This Test: Rub a little Tuxedo 
briskly in the palm of your hand 
to bring out its full aroma. Then 
smell it deep—its delicious, pure 
fragrance will convince you. 
Try this test with 
any other tobacco 
and we will let 
Tuxedo stand or 
fall on your judg- 
ment. 


is genuine French briar, seasoned by our own process, 80 
break in sweet and mellow. The bit is solid Vulcanite. I 
workmanship is fine. 3 


“‘Your Nose Knows’’ 


iP Comtanteed oe 


INCORPORATED 


shapes, sizes and grades at 75 cents and up. puter 3 
better value in a pipe. 


WM. DEMUTH |& CO.. NEW ye 


| WORLD'S LARGEST(\PIPE MANUFACTU 


‘3 (Continued from Page 155) 
¢ down and watch what had been done 
yehem. 


very man has been found to be all right 
pit helping*America in this war the min- 
the has been faced out with people who 
xe done more than he has. 
he way the idea of self-sacrifice worked 
during the war proved this.. 
Te are all good-hearted people in New 
Thousands of people who would not 
k of pulling away the food out of a 
s mouth will take candy and tobacco 
bread out of the mouths of soldiers, 
guns out of their hands, bullets out of 
rguns; stick them with bayonets for a 
hat, a chocolate soda or a piano. 
jood-hearted people too. 
‘hy do they not pull the milk away 
a baby’s mouth? 
‘ecause they see the baby. 
‘nd because the baby sees them. 
‘eshould have two billion dollars before 
;t for any Liberty Loan if things could 
isualized to us, if we could all be brought 
‘to face—every man of us—with what 
ire doing to other people. 
“ith a national moving-picture machine 
iand to touch off when one speaks it 
ld not be absurd to stand up on the top 
fount Tom; and then one could crum- 
1p a country into a village and make a 
on stand up to the town pump and say 
{a national moving-picture machine at 
s elbow: “I want asilence by a hundred 
‘on people !’’ 
e difference between men and ages and 
is their power of visualization. If 
t John could have had the scarlet 
non the screen when he was prophesy- 
bout her he could have bowled the 
‘an Empire out of history. The nation 
{ visualizes its ideas the most and visual- 
sthem first, whether the ideas are for 
jaselves or for others, will be the nation 
‘ will get them first. 
‘he crisis America and the world are now 
ng with the Germans is a visualizing 


is. 
‘hat are we going to do with the defeat 
ae Germans now that we have got it? 
it is it for, and what have we for the 
es and for the world? 

‘all we can do with Germany is to whip 
with guns we shall have to keep on whip- 
: her all over again every hundred years 
i. thousand years. 

_we whip Germany with moving pic- 
is on top of whipping her with guns— 
| is, if we visualize to ourselves our new 
jd we have dreamed of in America, heap 
i. vision of our new world to our own 
ble with moving pictures, collect our 
m, mass it, make a national drive of 
ag it with moving pictures and then 
fe a national moving-picture drive on 
Germans—we shall once for all have 
»ped the Germans. We shall whip the 
nans with moving pictures of what a 
d and Germany can do together. We 
i have a new world for our children, 
» it even for ourselves before we die, 
‘for the Germans too. And we shall 
» the Germans by our side helping us 
Mat. 

2 get the Germans out of the world’s 
| visualize the world’s world—the one it 
orking out and that the world hopes 
any will want to belong to. 

‘he way to get rid of the militarism and 
‘(German menace is to whip the Ger- 
'S with visions, whip them with moving 
4res of our souls that have been behind 


guns. 
y putting before the Germans a clear 
are of what we propose to do, we shall 
fe the Germans feel beside us like a 
on huddled in the bottom of a well, 
a little dot or foolish rim of sky above 
We shall hand down their future to 
fe We shall haul them up to their fu- 


hat the Germans have tried to get from 
Y pounding us with guns we shall get 
i them by pounding them with light on 
‘tton cloth. Let seventy million people 
a the dark and look us in the face. If 
ssary we will make that a part of the 
‘Stice terms, that the Germans shall 
y—look in the faces of —the great peo- 
of the world from whom they propose 
wn back their right to belong. 

he moving picture is the history engine; 
to make the warp and woof of what has 
to happen; it weaves the fates of na- 


ve believed that the time is at hand 
2 nations will arrange to have moving- 
2 treaties, treaties proposed to the 
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peoples by moving pictures, discussed by 
the people in moving pictures, voted on by 


‘moving pictures, and enforced in detail— 


following every man up—by moving pic- 
tures. 

The great peoples of the earth instead of 
depending on guns nobody wants and on 
lawyer-paper treaties nobody reads will 
depend on moving pictures. 

Great treaties between great peoples 
will be wrought through the hearts and the 
dreams of the people—moving-picture 
treaties—nations looking each other in the 
face silently every night! 


Vv 


SENG in general, and considering 
the machines of communication and 
understanding—the machines of mutual 
understanding now available in modern 
life—the one thing a great nation like Ger- 
many really has to have a great army for is 
to coddle its cowards. The Germans had to 
have an incredible army drilling daily be- 
fore their eyes all their lives because they 
were a nation of spiritual cry-babies, be- 
cause they could not see, because they felt 
like children in their cribs afraid of the 
dark. The army had come to be taken in 
Germany as a kind of national soothing 
sirup, so that millions of people could sleep 
nights, so that millions of people could feel 
safe surrounded by neighbors they could not 
understand. To the Germans with their 
simple natures apparently the German Gen- 
eral Staff was the lamp by the crib, the 
mother sitting and sewing in the next room. 

Iam not speaking of the armies Germany 
has forced the braver and more spirited 
modern nations round her to extemporize 
in self-defence; nor am I speaking of the 
men who fought in them, who were meeting 
desperately and against their wills a par- 
ticular case in the one way a crazed nation 
would let it be met. 

The one thing that brought this war on 
was that the Germans were an incredibly 
and efficiently scared people. Having the 
biggest army was the only way they could 
work up a feeling of being brave. In the 
same way the navy, which looked so strong 
and looked so brave until it collapsed like 
an opera hat, was the nation’s fear dope. 

To reduce the armaments of nations re- 
move the illusions, the spiritual fears in 
the hearts of the people that make them 
need them. The League of Nations that 
conceives of its job as taking away arma- 
ments from scared nations instead of 
taking away the causes that make them 
want them will waste its own time and the 
world’s time. The whole idea is superficial 
and wrong end to. If we remove the causes 
of armaments the armaments will remove 
themselves. 

The fundamental reason nations want 
armaments—thatis, fighting machines, vast 
misunderstanding machines—is that they 
do not believe that vast understanding en- 
gines, mutual lie removers, mutual belief 
motors, huge national vacuum fear clean- 
ers are possible. 

“There is something about races and na- 
tions as a whole that makes the kind of 
friendship which exists between individuals 
impossible between races and nations.” 

Taking this true-looking remark and 
making it over before all nations into a lie 
is the next business of a world. 

Why is it impossible for individuals be- 
tween nations to behave like human beings 
with one another? What is it that individ- 
uals do so that they get to be human beings 
with one another? 

Why is it that individual men from na- 
tions get together and understand each 
other, but the nations do not? 

It is because the individual men give 
their personal attention to getting together. 

All we have to do to get nations together 
as we do individuals out of the nations is to 
have the nations do to each other the things. 
that the individual men of the nations do to 
each other; or their equivalents. We have 
the necessary arrangements already made 
for getting individuals of nations to- 
gether—ocean liners, week-ends, cosmopoli- 
tan hotels, house parties, afternoon teas. 

When we have as good arrangements 
made for getting a hundred million people 
in America to drop in on seventy million 
people in England, when we make an equiv- 
alent arrangement for having a hundred 
million people in America drop in to after- 
noon tea with seventy million people in 
England as we now have arrangement for a 
few thousand to do, wars—that is, street 
fights— between nations will be as out of 
date as street fights are now between in- 
dividual people on the same street. The 
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problem of the League of Nations is to 
provide, as it were, afternoon tea between 
peoples, national guest chambers in every 
nation for visiting nations. - 

Nations are full of brave individuals, 
but all nations are cowards. 

_ Individuals go about unarmed but na- 
tions are armed to the teeth. 

Why is this? It is because the individual 
man has a face and sees the faces about 
him; because the individual man has a 
spine and knows what he is doing with it, 
and knows what other people are doing 
with theirs. With faces and spines of 
nations all under observation of the na- 
tions—that is tosay, with what people mean 
by what they do visible in their faces, and 
what they do visible in their hands and 
their feet—there is nothing to be afraid of. 
Nations have made no provision for having 
oe and looking in each others’ eyes, that 
is all. 

Admiral Mayo is right about the League 
of Nations being a sewing circle until we 
do this and unless we do this. He is right 
about ships too. It’is an intelligent fear 
that makes people want armaments, guns 
and ships when we are exposed as we are 
exposed now, all of us, to forty spineless 
nations, to forty voiceless and faceless na- 
tions, moping and mooning round a world. 

Many ideas of Leagues of Nations have 
been presented. The most popular league 
seems to be a league that will be organically 
so constructed that anybody who wants 
to can keep it from doing anything. The 
idea with many people seems to be to have 
the league a simple rudimentary structure, 
a kind of vast international jellyfish or 
polyp of great peoples. What I am trying 
to suggest in this article is that in holding 
the nations of a world together a League of 
Nations with a spine would be safer, more 
practical, and rather more inspiring than 
a vast international polyp—a kind of gen- 
eral protoplasm of peoples so vague and so 
weak and washy that Senator Borah would 
not be afraid of it—a kind of water color or 
pastel of a League of Nations that Senator 
Borah would know would not be able to 
hurt Idaho or America. 

Or do Idaho or America any good. 

The main idea of having a spine in a 
body—the dog, for instance—is that it 
holds his head and tail together and makes 
it possible for his tail to express his head. 
The spine is the part of him that collects 
and holds all the other parts of him to- 
gether—his feet, his smell, his bark and 
bite, and all the other parts of a dog—and 
makes them make sense. 

I am hoping in these columns for a league 
that makes sense. I like to think people 
are going to insist upon a League of Na- 
tions’ holding a world together that it 
shall come up to the standard of a dog. 

I know it is true that many people feel 
safer in faceless nations—the kind of empty, 
polite, vague faces it has been- considered 
proper for nations to have. They dread see- 
ing nations going round boldly everywhere 
showing their real faces, their big real every- 
day faces; especially in a diplomatically 
sanctimonious and hushy place they seem 
to think a League of Nations ought to be. 

There seem to be two kinds of men with 
regard to fear: There are the men who are 
afraid you will understand them and will 
kill them, there are the men who are afraid 
you will. not understand them and will kill 
them. 

The main difference between people when 
they are afraid is that some of us naturally, 
when we are a little afraid and want to de- 
fend ourselves, reveal ourselves, get people 
to see through us. We rush to our own res- 
cue by doing everything and saying every- 
thing we can think of to help people see 
through us at once. Other people when 
they are afraid do just the opposite. 

It has seemed to me that it is the same 
with regard to the fear people have of the 
League of Nations. One way for nations to 
do is to expose to themselves and to other 
nations what they are afraid of in them- 
selves, and deal with it. The other way to 
do is to hold on to what we are afraid of in 
ourselves and what others are afraid of, 
keep armaments on hand always, and al- 
ways be ready to fight it out. 


vi 


Aa other day I tried to put down in 
words what I thought might do for the 
creed of a peaceful man. 

It came to something like this: Never 
give up. Never let the other man give up. 
Never give up half. Never let him give up 
half. Never compromise. Insist for your- 
self and insist for him on having what you 
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both want. Put a motor in your idea. 
Move what you want on and move what he 
wants on until you both find yourselves 
wanting together something you could never 
have thought of alone that you both want 
together. 

This is the way any real live or motor 
idea naturally acts when left to itself. A 
real live idea compelled from its own in- 
sides moves forward past its difficulties in 
the men who are having it, and it makes the 
men who are having it move with it. 

Men who have motor ideas have motor 
natures to go with them. Their wills are on 
wheels. Their wills outwill themselves. 
They never need to fall back into the weak- 
ness of being inflexible, or the absent- 
mindedness, in a century of airplanes and 
cycles like this, of putting concrete founda- 
tions in. under what they want. Motor men 
think by moving their ideas on into new 
conditions. Static men have to be blown 
up to think. 

The main business before the meeting of 
the world to-day is to pick out people. 
Forty nations have got to say to their mil- 
lions of people taking the steamer for a 
League of Nations: 

“You! Not you!” 

What do we want our League of Nations 
to be like; or eventually to be like?’ What 
kind of people do we want to have run it? 
Which kind of men, and which not, can we 
employ to make a League of Nations work? 

The problem before the new firm of the 
world is at bottom a good plain business 
proposition of picking out real salesmen. 
Selling a world to a world or selling a coun- 
try like America to the people in it—selling 
America a vision for itself—is like selling 
anything else. Our success is going to de- 
pend upon our picking out men who have 
the natural psychological traits of good 
salesmen; men who are profoundly in- 
terested in the country they are selling and 
in the world they are selling, who have a 
technic for making other people want what 
they want; men who have vision—curbed, 
impatient, held back vision—an accumu- 
lated sense of things that can be said and 
done, of machinery that can be set up 
which will sell what they want. 

I venture the following as a good maxim 
for a salesman: Selling anything, from a 
safety pin or a carpet sweeper up to a Ger- 
man menace remover, a world vacuum fear 
cleaner or a League of Nations—selling any- 
thing which any man or any nation may 
have to sell—turns on four verbs, on a 
man’s having the power, the natural gift in 
him of making these four verbs function: 

Personalize. 

Visualize. 

Motorize. 

The other verb sprouts out of these and 
unfolds a little later. 

I have thought I might give a homely 
illustration of how a mind that happens 
to be at-a particular time motorizing motor- 


.izes. When I started this article I had a defi- 


nite destination in the reader’s mind and my 
own which I hoped I was leading up to and 
which we were going to get to together. I 
started, let us say, for Oak Park, Illinois; 
and as I went on, and kept thinking and 
looking and moving I finally burst out and 
said as I sailed up near Oak Park: “‘Whew! 
Look! Just think of it! Here is Chicago!” 
And I gave up going to Oak Park; and my 
reader and I finally—well, we may finally 
yet put up at the Blackstone, with the 
Art Gallery, with the Illinois Central, with 
the newly discovered city of Chicago teem- 
ing and booming all round us! 

Stupid, of course—the same stupid way 
Columbus discovered America—by merely 
bumping into the West Indies. 

Everythingseemstodepend upon whether 
one’s mind is in a motor mood or not at a 
particular time or whether one is in a motor 
mood toward one’s subject. 

Men who are bothered with the habit of 
thinking of ideas they have not thought of 
before or with creating new combinations 
of old ones usually come to learn that the 
habit of placing before themselves and be- 
fore those working with them provisional 
objectives—definite directions, but defi- 
nitely temporary destinations—Oak Parks 
and things—is the best way out. Every 
business man with ideas makes allowance 
in his plans for a possible dramatic turn 
at the end, and‘when he is about to plump 
into Oak Park discovers the difference be- 
tween Oak Park and Chicago. How many 
thousands of times some poor motor person 
has thought he was going to Binghamton, 
New York, when it turned out to be Chi- 
cago! It is a little way ideas have when 

(Concluded on Page 162) 
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NE hundred thousand Clipper Belt Lacers stand guard, 
ready for instant duty, in ninety thousand of the world’s 
largest industrial plants. During strenuous years the Clipper 
kept the wheels of industry turning safely and economically— 
kept production at the maximum. Loss of time through break- 
age or adjustment of belts was reduced to the minimum. 
There will be no lagging in this year’s production—or in the 
years to come—where the Clipper stands guard to keep the belts 
of industry moving. 


Che Clipper Belt Lacer 


‘Laces a Bettin Three Minutes 


Before the adoption of the Clipper way of quick belt lacing it took from 
fifteen minutes to half an hour to make even an inferior joint. No wonder 
manufacturers hailed the efficient Clipper. No wonder it has been so 
universally adopted. 

Not one but a number of Clipper lacing tools are used in many plants— 
distributed at convenient points for instant emergency use. No special 
skill is required to lace a belt with the Clipper. Any workman can do it. 

The Clipper makes a durable and perfect joint—one that pulls better and is 
safer—that is flush with the belt on both sides and isas flexible as the belt itself. 

The Clipper goes to manufacturers on free trial. It is backed by a 
perpetual guarantee. 

The American Museum of Safety gave the Clipper the only gold medal 
ever awarded for metal lacing. 

The Clipper will as effectively solve your belt lacing problems as it has 
done in so many other manufacturing plants. 


Some mill supply dealer in every city sells the Clipper. 


PRESS AEE Bit sac ws 
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mS lettuce salad when you want it 


may depend on the road. That may not interest you. 

But the road that makes certain you can have lettuce 
salad every day in the year also makes certain that you can get 
fresh eggs, milk, poultry, butter, potatoes and other things when 
you want them—and that should interest you. Think of the 
farm produce you would buy or sell if you could, but that now 
goes to waste because the roads prevent marketing. 


The U. S. Food Administration estimates that bad 
roads in Erie County, Pa., added at least $2,000,000 to the food 
bill of Erie and other cities in the county last winter. 


In 1905 the Zuck Greenhouse Co. built a small 


greenhouse several miles out of Erie. ‘The problem then of 
transporting produce to Erie and to the express companies 
operating out of Erie was a serious one. In 1910 the Zuck 
Company bought a motor truck, but the earth roads were so bad 
in wet weather that a team of horses always accompanied the 
truck to pull it out of mudholes. 


Now the road has been paved with concrete. The 
Zuck plant consists of 13 modern greenhouses and produces large 
quantities of vegetables yearly. 


‘Read what F. J. Zuck says about this concrete road: 


‘Now we can deliver our produce free 0d during the winter and spring, when green- 
from bruises, blemishes and disarrangements house food is in greatest demand. 
caused by jolting over rough roads through mud. a 7: 
Upon receiving assurances that the 


“*The cost of hauling over the concrete 
road, when compared with the original earth 
road, has been reduced 50%. This is due to 
the greater speed and larger loads possible over 
the concrete road, together with the reduction 
in cost of operating and maintaining our trucks. 
Added -to this is the availability of the concrete 


road upon which our greenhouses are located 
would be permanently improved with reinforced 
concrete, we immediately awarded contracts for 
additions to our plant. These, together with 
plans for further improvements, have been made 
possible by the economy of transportation over 
the concrete road to Erie.” 


Erie can have lettuce salad any day—and the road 
that will bring you lettuce salad when you want it will bring you 
other things you want when you want them. 


Is it necessary to ask whether concrete roads pay? 
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(Concluded from Page 159) 
trying to work in unknown conditions. 
Half of the big profitable inventions of the 
real inventors have been by-products of 
some invention that never even got in- 
vented. 

This principle should be borne in mind in 
behalf of the League of Nations. It is only 
fair to all of us to give a League of Nations 
this chance. 

What any man who is finding a way of 
doing a thing is engaged in is the deepening, 
widening and re-creating of his last experi- 
ence he had in doing what he does. Sup- 
pose you are a literary artist. You get 
into the habit of seeing what the thing 
means that has just happened to one, by 
making a picture of it, by putting an ex- 
perience into words. You see what a thing 
that has happened to you means by paint- 
ing a picture of it. 

While you are painting it the thing you 
have experienced grows. The cocoon you 
began putting on the canvas becomes a 
butterfly, the rose a haw; the frog that used 
to be a tadpole a minute and a half ago 
when you began painting jumps round as 
froggy as you please and as large as life be- 
fore your astonished eyes! 

This way of working or rather sprouting 
is inconvenient. But the thing to do is not 
to stop it but find a way to let the idea 
move on past more ideas and more people. 
In the first stage of an idea one thinks how 
it looks to oneself. The moment one moves 
on a little and begins thinking how it would 
look to others the idea takes on a second 
stage and moves forward past a hundred 
thousand faces, and becomes a motorized 
idea, full of other times and people, full of 
the experiences it is exposed to in the other 
people. One is no longer cooped up in one’s 
own. The real joy ride of an idea comes 
when a hundred thousand people and the 
next thousand years Jump on the running 

‘ board! 

If I could have some way of hearing six 
million people reading this article to me 
out loud the next one I did for THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post would be by a 
practically brand-new author. The best 
substitute for having six million people sit 
down quietly with one and read over what 
one has written to them aloud is to have 
some fellow human being read the manu- 
script and write on the margin as he goes: 
“How?” “Fine!” “Woozy!’ “Why!” 
“You are always talking about where you 
are going. Well, where are you?” 

The principle seems to be: The moment 
new or different people are allowed to pass 
before an idea the idea moves and the man 
who had it if he does not want to be left 
moves with the idea or moves with the 
people. In any event, the more motoring 
the more thinking. 

Vision in selling an idea—from a feather 
duster to a League of Nations—is a process. 
The process is partly of the eye and partly 
of the hand. Motor vision consists of look- 
ing and of action. Then more action, then 
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more looking. It consists of seeing and 
then stripping away husks and veils and 
appearances from before what one sees, so 
that one sees more; stripping away scales 
from one’s own eyes, from the eyes of other 
people who are acting, and stripping away 
one husk of appearance after another until 
one sees the thing before one as it is, in its 
larger, more permanent and nobler rela- 
tions. ‘ 

One looks at a thing, then one moves it. 
Then it moves itself or one moves oneself. 
Then one looks at it again. 

If a vision is a true vision and a live 
vision everything in it moves and is con- 
ceived as moving. The only way for a 
vision to be permanent is to move. Look- 
ing at a thing statically is like looking from 
a motor car the way one would from a 
baby carriage. 

If this is true of one man’s vision process, 
of his process of coming to see what he 
wants to do, it is a hundred times as true 
of a nation’s process, it is true of a vision 
of forty nations as to what they want to do. 
The vision of forty nations as to how peace 
can be guaranteed and as to what a League 
of Nations shall be like and what it shall 
try to do and what the nations shall do with 
the Germans is necessarily a process, a pro- 
cess of alternate looking and acting. 

First: Seeing together, then acting on it. 

Second: Deciding what we do not see 
together and submitting it to postpone- 
ment, to making arrangements for looking 
together and comparing together longer. 

Third: Submitting things we feel we 
cannot see together to public experiment, 
to small working models that will prove 
or disprove for us what we believe: 


The crucial difference between men who 
are going to advocate a weak or boneless- 
codfish League of Nations and those who 
are going to take their stand for a back- 
boned one is the difference between motor 
thinkers and static thinkers. 

The determination to understand must 
be motorized and organized as massively as 
the determination to fight has been organ- 
ized. Huge drive wheels of motor under- 
standing will be set up in every nation and 
in every city. 

We are going to put the league in control, 
in the end, of national advertising men— 
personalizers, visualizers and motorizers, 
who have the instinct and the passion for 
whirling ideas together. We have no pa- 
tience with the idea of making the League 
of Nations a big sleazy fool-Caproni with- 
out amotor. The motor is the fundamental 
idea, the whirling foundation of a great 
League of Nations. 

And motor men to go with it. 


vit 


HY is it that union meetings and 

church sociables—which of course one 
hopes the best for and tries to be good to 
and help—give one so often, when one is 
doing it, a gone feeling? 
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Why is it that the League of Nations now 
meeting in Paris—which is really a kind of 
union prayer meeting of nations—starts off 
looking so wistful and ineffectual? 

Anybody who has ever been to a union 
meeting of churches—all the different de- 
nominations in a town—who has ever sat 
and looked up from a pew on a perfect 
broadside of parsons on the platform, like 
a kind of pattern of the goodness of the 
town, or cross section of religion, has 
wondered and asked himself the same 
questions. 

Why is it that there is always and always 
seems bound to be such a lonely feeling, 
such a lack of any real thrill of intimacy in 
union meetings and church sociables—in 
people’s good but violent attempts to get 
all shadings and groupings of people to- 
gether? 

It is a big, true, honest idea. 

It ought to work. But it doesn’t. 

If the trouble is not with the idea it must 
be with the people. It must be with us. 
The people who run the idea do not run it 
as they should. 

What is it, or rather who is it, that 
usually rescues a church sociable—a poor 
miserable safe church sociable—sometimes 
toward the end—if it gets rescued? 

Some big unconscious generous person 
usually, willing to make a fool of himself a 
minute, who bangs into things, does some- 
thing or says something in particular about 
something in particular in such a way as 
to draw everybody out. 

One man getting up in a perfectly safe 
lonely church sociable who insists, no mat- 
ter how he looks, on bumping into the poor 
helpless watchful thing, everybody eying 
everybody sideways—one man who will 
get up and be himself, do something or say 
something that has some edge or character, 
pulls the corks out of three hundred people 
at a stroke. 

You look up and you see, all with one 
stroke, three hundred goodish safish persons 
popping all about you into fellow human 
beings. ° 

MORAL FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: 
The trouble with the League of Nations is 
that unless it can be stopped a certain type 
of highbrows from every nation is going to 
get into it. Then they are going to begin 
making eyes at the plain people they feel so 
superior to, and they are going to begin 
waving to the plain people to come in and 
take the seat of the guest of honor at the 
world table. 

But the highbrows do not understand the 
plain people. No one who feels superior 
ever understands anybody. The highbrows 
feel that the general disposition of the plain 
people to: like spines and to have a han- 
kering for faces in diplomats and even in 
nations is a mistake. 

The regular standard highbrows who in- 
fest internationally feel that spineless 
leagues and faceless nations are more re- 
fined than the kind plain people look for. 
They think they are safer. 


All the things the nations can do togeth 
vision a) 
courage they want smoothed away. Th 


that take definite character, 


are afraid—and they are going to be 


in our League of Nations, for years—to g; 
anything in particular themselves, — 


will shudder if anybody else does 
world waiting all the time, they will 
umming along. 

The only way the people of the na 
and especially the people of Amerie 
save the League of Nations and r 
once for all a serious manly workin 
tution is to tell these men they 
They are out of place. We must 
they must go on account of their 
They have a false bleached-out ide: 
is fitting in men in a desperate mo 
of a world. The gist of what is 
with them and with their manne 
they feel in a high elegant abst 
that there would be something a ] 
gar about their personalizing 
say or do; they feel at heart cold 


‘descending about using an illustre 


people or visualizing what they 
it would seem to them almost 
torize it—to put a spark—a tou 
ing, catching, elemental human 
it that would make other people 

Not that anyone needs to 
highbrow in the League of N: 
comes down from the pedestal h 
himself on and pointing to his hi 
and goes to work. 

But the whole serious question 
we are going to have a working Le 
Nations is: 

Is the League going to have the t 
ment of the typical highbrow or i 
to have the temperament of the: 
is so human and so alive that 
occurs to him or to anybody y 
brow is high or not? 

The fate of the world—the fa 
states and nations to get together 
towns do—turns from now on on 
people of all nations seeing to it 
League is placed in the hands of 
personalize and humanize what th 
men who make into pictures 
want; men who do not feel co: 
polite for having spines and for 
tions look as if they had spines; 
as a matter of course when the; 
thing for the plain people connect it1 
motors in themselves and in oth 
they get it. 

I started in to confide to th 
these columns as a means men Wi 
use, in selling a League of Nati 
world, four great selling verbs: 

Personalize. 

Visualize. ‘ 

Motorize. : 

But the fourth verb—which end 
the same ize-y sound of course— 
the precipice of dead silence I havet 
over into at the end of this colu 


million people have a fortnight to gues 


Or to propose theirs. 
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A habit is usually a hard thing to get. It took 
me six months of earnest, painful effort to learn to 
smoke. I never have been able to acquire a real liking 
for liquor. 


So I consider that it’s a really remarkable thing 
that nearly a million and a half men have acquired 
a life-long habit just by extracting a few shaves from 
one of my 12 cent demonstrator tubes of Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream. 


You knew after one trial that you were going to 
be addicted all your life to automobiles, fried chicken 
or golf. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream makes that kind of an 
instantaneous impression. 


The Cream expands into full-bodied, creamy 
lather, firm yet full of moisture. You get the same 
results with cold water as with hot. 


You brush this lather into the beard for three full 
minutes, adding water as the lather thickens. Don’t 
rub it with fingers. 


Then shave! 
I’ve never been able to find just the right words 


D A i as to describe one’s emotion the first time a razor slips 
e down through a bank of Mennen lather. The beard 
Ee A ZL OR just melts away. And your face feels great afterwards. 
Seam eee a Expose yourself to this Mennen habit. Send me 
= 12 cents for a demonstrator tube. 
Shaving with a GEM Razor is just as easy [| and by the way— 
and pleasant as it looks—let the “young shaver’ = | | Our New Talcum for Men is 4 : 
remember that those who have had shaving ex- 4 | jag°°I “hiss sort of « new. é std Se 
perience use the GEM, and are good ones to fe | tr oso Akk ey lo ee CUE OR! 
pattern after—they’re setting a valuable ex- = | || ners New Talcum for Men. 
ample. Millions of GEMS in use today—a 
favorite for over a quarter of a century. [| THE MENNEN Company 


Newar\nK, A.J. ULS.R. 
€anadian Factory: Montreal, Que. 


Your razor is wrong tf the blade 


is not right. The GEM Blade in 
a GEM frame makes a perfect 


combination for a perfect shave. 


The separate parts as in- 
cluded in outfit are shown 
in illustration both inside $ 0 0 G E M 
and outside of case. s 
—_—— Outfit 


Complete 


Includes frame, shaving 
and stropping handles, 
and seven Gem Blades 
in handsome case as 
illustrated, or in Khaki 
case for traveling. 


Add 50c to above § 


price, for Canada of JIM HENRY 
; Pe The Mennen Company 
oes 42 Orange Street 
: 2 Newark, N. J 
¢ , é 
e 
Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York = ot hei Hat Spee ate 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal — 9 ok learned from a shaving soap was profanity. 
: Sales Agents in Canada: oe Here’s 12 cents for a demonstrator tube. 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont, +” : 
o ame. 
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Why does Swift & 


ee 


Company handle 


poultry, butter, and eggs? 


For the identical reason that your retail 
dealer handles them. 


He has the ice box necessary to keep meat 
fresh and equally necessary to preserve poul- 
try, butter, and eggs. 


And he can reduce his expenses for rent, 
salesmen, and delivery service, by selling 
more goods. 


And he can serve you—because you often 
like to buy poultry, eggs, butter, and cheese, 
when and where you buy your meats. 


It would be inexcusably wasteful if he did 
not do this. 


Just so with Swift & Company. 


The retail dealer finds it a convenience to 
buy other goods besides meat from us. 


We have the equipment—refrigerator cars 
and refrigerated branch houses built to keep 
meat fresh and just as necessary to preserve 
poultry, butter, and eggs. 


And we have the distributing organization— — 
branch supply houses, salesmen, and delivery 
equipment taking our goods to the retailer’s 
store. 


It would be an inexcusable economic waste 
to use this nation-wide distributing organiza- 
tion for nothing but meats. 


Our entire selling cost is kept down by volume 
of business, made larger by handling poultry, 
butter, and eggs. 


Swift & Company furnishes the most direct 
marketing route from the farm to the retail 
dealer. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Established 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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